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INDIAN  THEORIES,  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 


THE  India  Bills  have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  politi¬ 
cian  who  first  started  them,  in  keeping  out  of  sight  for 
'  the  time  a  number  of  violently-disputed  questions  respecting 
government  and  policy  in  India  itself.  The  malcontents  and 
"itators  who,  fresh  from  Calcutta  or  the  Mofussil,  con- 
tly  expected  last  autumn  to  carry  English  opinion  by 
will  now  have  to  overcome  a  general  indifference 
h  has  been  produced,  not  so  much  by  weariness  of 
lerminable  discussion,  as  by  doubt  of  all  experiments  on 
i  India  and  Indian  administration.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
1 .  evei-,  that  the  public  mind  will  address  itself  to  the  points 
Svhich  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  pressed  upon  it,  with  at 
least  sufficient  energy  to  comprehend  the  true  objects  and 
motives  of  those  who  are  clamouring  so  pertinaciously  for  a 
hearing.  Up  to  the  present  moment,  the  language  of  the 
ersons  who  are  demanding  radical  changes  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  India  exhibits  the  same  extraordinary  blending  of 
Icordant  watchwords  and  irreconcileable  cants  which  we 
tember  to  have  noticed  nearly  a  twelvemonth  ago,  at  the 
Anencement  of  the  agitation.  Lord  Albemarle  in  the 
fuse  of  Lords,  and  (we  are  sorry  to  say)  Mr.  Bright  in 
4  House  of  Commons,  still  mix  together  the  grievances  of 
Young  India  and  the  grievances  of  the  Calcutta  Association,  as 
if  Uiere  really' were  some  harmony  between  them,  and  as  if 
b#  Ijwere  capable  of  being  remedied  by  the  same  comprelien- 

fA  measure.  How  long  are  we  in  England  to  be  in  learning 
%  the  policy  which  Anglo-Indian  settlers  would  most 
spurn  and  abhor  is  exactly  that  policy  of  gentleness  to  the 
active  race,  and  of  consideration  for  native  rights,  which  was 
"ecommended  by  every  single  speaker  who  rose  on  either 
•flAlf  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  Ellenborough 
The  Indian  malcontents  wish  to  have  the  Hindoo 
at  their  feet.  The  Civil  Service  protects  him,  and  therefore 
they  detest  it.  The  Company  has  consistently  condemned 
ttifeir  projects,  and  therefore  they  rejoice  at  its  fall.  An 
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ux  of  Europeans  would  add  to  their  facilities  for  agitation, 
d  to  their  means  of  resistance  to  control,  and  therefore  they 
A  clamorous  for  “  colonization.”  Amid  the  cloud  of  idle  and 
^relevant  complaints  which  fill  the  Blue-book  of  the  Coloni¬ 
zation  Committee,  three  demands  alone  seem  to  be  seriously 
and  anxiously  urged  by  the  emissaries  .of  the  Anglo-Indian 
speculators.  They  ask  that  natives  should  be  excluded  fi’om 
the  administration  of  justice.  They  require  that  breaches 
of  contract  committed  by  a  native  should  be  punished  crimi¬ 
nally.  And  they  desire  that  the  Indian  Government,  instead 
of  regarding  the  rights  of  subordinate  occupiers  of  the  soil, 
should  convert  the  tenure  of  land  throughout  India  into 
Zemindaree  or  fee-simple  tenure. 


Englishmen  are  quite  competent  to  do  justice  to  the  first 
two  of  these  monstrous  stipulations ;  but  the  third  is  not 
quite  so  shocking  to  their  instincts  of  equity.  Sir.  Bright, 
vho  would  cry  anathema  on  nine-tenths  of  the  Calcutta  case, 
yet  expresses  his  approval  of  fee-simple  tenures  as  more  con- 
"•"°nial  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton-plant.  We  are  not, 
’nourse,  going  to  argue  the  question  of  land-settlement, 
.  vjhich  the  limits  of  a  volume  are  perhaps  too  narrow. 
But  this,  at  least,  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  think 
hey  can  solve  it  in  England.  The  recognition  by  the 
pyernment  of  the  possessory  rights  of  Village  Communi¬ 
ties,  and  the  preference  given  to  them  by  Indian  statesmen 
over  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Zemindar,  had  at  all 
events  their  origin  in  no  egotistical  calculation.  The  form 
of  tenure  which  prevails  in  North-Western  India  was  at 
first  advocated,  and  is  still  defended,  by  men  who  at  least 
intended  to  promote  simply  and  singly  the  welfare  of  the 
cultivator ;  and  Munro,  the  author  of  the  less  fortunate 
I  Ryotwar  experiment,  was  one  of  those  men  whom  not 

1  Calumny  itself  could  accuse  of  self-seeking.  But  the  new 


popularity  of  Zemindaree  tenures  among  indigo-planters  and 
cotton- farmers,  is  distinctly  founded  on  their  convenience  to 
the  European  speculator.  Native  interests  are  quietly- 
ignored  by  gentlemen  who  simply  tell  us  that  the  relations 
with  the  Government  which  any  other  form  of  ownership 
except  the  Zemindaree  requires,  are  troublesome  to  them, 
and  make  it  difficult  to  recover  the  value  of  improvements 
when  the  land  is  sold.  Of  course,  the  circumstance  that 
European  interests  have  been  solely  considered  in  one 
view,  and  native  interests  in  the  other,  is  not  conclusive. 
Selfishness  may  walk  safely  where  benevolence  has  slipped, 
and  the  Zemindaree  settlement  may  still  be  the  best  even 
for  the  Hindoo.  When,  however,  one  considers  what 
Indian  statesmen  have  been,  what  infinite  pains  and  study 
they  have  bestowed  on  this  question,  and  how  singularly 
free  they  have  been  from  disturbing  influences  in  examining 
it,  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  is  in  favour  of  the  official  theory.  That  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  particular  form  of  land-settlement  is  as  old  as 
Indian  civilization,  and  has  been  approved  by  men  who 
were  marvels  of  administrative  sagacity,  is  surely  some  rea¬ 
son  for  preferring  it  to  Lord  Cornwallis’s  imitation  of 
feudalism,  which  everybody  in  India  had  regarded  as  a 
gigantic  mistake,  till  the  indigo-planters  found  it  convenient 
and  profitable.  At  all  events,  if  the  revenue-settlements 
of  the  East  India  Company  are  swept  away,  it  will  not  be  on 
Mr.  Bright’s  ground.  Mr.  Bright  points  to  the  land- 
revenue,  and  says  that  the  Hindoo  cultivator  is  cruelly 
over-taxed.  We  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  surpi'ise 
that  the  champion  of  Free-trade,  the  spokesman  of  the  great 
economical  movement  of  the  century,  should  clearly  never 
have  heard  that  the  best  authorities  on  economics  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Hindoo  cultivator,  simply  because  he  sup¬ 
plies  the  land-revenue,  is  hardly  taxed  at  all.  The  payments 
which  make  up  the  land-revenue  arc  not  a  Tax,  but  Rent; 
and  unless  Ricardo  wrote  and  reasoned  in  vain,  they  would, 
under  any  system  of  tenures,  be  paid  by  the  cultivator  to  some¬ 
body.  If  the  State  ceases  to  be  (as  at  present)  universal 
landlord,  the  cost  of  government  must  of  course  be  provided 
for  from  other,  and  therefore  from  new,  sources. 

No  aboriginal  race  has  ever  yet  come  directly  in  contact 
with  Anglo-Saxons,  except  to  its  moral  and  physical  ruin. 
Whenever  such  a  race  has  been  saved  from  destruction,  it 
has  been  through  the  interposition  of  some  powerful  corpo¬ 
rate  body,  whose  guiding  policy  was  not  simply  selfish.  The 
English  religious  societies,  by  their  emissaries  at  the  Cape, 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  in  New  Zealand,  have  pre¬ 
served  the  aborigines  from  oppression,  enslavement,  or  mas¬ 
sacre,  at  the  hands  of  colonists  and  adventurers  of  our  own 
blood.  But  for  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  the  Hottentot,  the  South  Sea  Islander,  and  the 
Maori  would  have  been  as  clean  swept  from  the  earth  as 
the  Pequod  or  theNarragansett.  What  the  religious  societies 
have  been  to  ignorant  fetish- worshipping  barbarians,  the 
East  India  Company  has  been  to  the  Hindoo — the  creature 
of  the  false  civilization,  false  kuowledge,  and  false  faith  of 
centuries.  A  sphere  too  vast  and  an  undertaking  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  bodies  which,  with  all  their  excellences,  cannot  boast 
of  their  statesmanship  or  pride  themselves  on  a  varied 
familiarity  with  human  nature,  devolved  on  a  great  asso¬ 
ciation  which  wedded  policy  to  energy,  and  which  to 
the  virtues  of  single-mindedness  and  benevolence  added 
those  of  tolerance  and  charity.  No  more  grotesque  in¬ 
justice  was  ever  committed  than  by  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Drummond,  when  they  impliedly  taxed  the  representatives 
of  the  Company  with  insulting  and  oppressing  the  natives. 
Practices  of  insult  and  oppression  are  normal  in  India 
among  the  class  of  gentlemen  who  giVe  the  sort  of  evidence 
on  native  character  which  may  be  seen  in  the  new  Blue-book 
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on  Colonization.  We  fear,  too,  t-fiat  they  have  become  only 
too  common  among  military  men  of  both  armies.  But 
nobody  can  breathe  the  air  of  India  for  three  weeks  without 
realizing  the  absurdity  of  fastening  such  charges  on  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Company.  If  their  enemies  in  England 
have  accused  them  of  ill-treating  the  Hindoo,  it  must  be  in 
the  same  spirit  of  humorous  calumny  in  which  an  American 
novelist  asserts  that  he  saw  the  wife  of  a  missionary  drawn 
to  church  in  Tahiti  by  a  team  of  four  Christian  converts 
harnessed  to  a  wheel-chair.  When  these  matters  are  seriously 
ventilated  in  England,  it  will  be  found  that  the  civil  servants 
stand  between  the  Hiudoo  and  his  European  oppressors  as 
distinctly  as  did  Las  Casas  and  his  monks  between  the 
colonists  of  the  Spanish  Indies  and  the  unfortunate  race 
which  they  were  grinding  into  powder. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CAE  T. 


UHIE  humours  of  the  mind,  among  large  bodies  of  men, 
A  seem  to  follow  very  much  the  same  laws  as  those  which 
govern  bodily  disorders.  Some  new  type  of  disease  becomes 
ejndemic  from  time  to  time,  and,  having  run  its  fatal  course, 


wears  out  and  degenerates  into  a  mild  and  chronic  form. 


The  plague  is  now  hardly  as  serious  as  influenza,  while 
diphtheritis  has  become  a  name  more  terrible  than  the  small¬ 
pox.  The  spirit  of  party  has  lost  much  of  its  virulence,  and 
few  men  are  willing  to  die  for  the  watchwords  of  Whig  and 
Tory  which  heated  the  blood  and  disordered  the  brains  of 
other  generations.  Let  us  not,  however,  too  easily  flatter  our¬ 
selves  that  the  morbid  influences  which  afflict  the  political 
mind  are  finally  subdued,  and  that  the  millennium  of  common- 
sense  has  arrived.  Unhappily,  there  is  no  Board  whose  office 
it  is  to  report  on  the  sanitary-  condition  of  the  public  mind. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  weekly  returns  of  a  Registrar- 
General  of  the  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  of  the  follies 
amongst  which  we  live.  We  strongly  suspect  that  the  cor¬ 
rected  average  of  absurdity  is  singularly  constant,  though 
the  technical  sources  of  infatuation  may  vary  at  different 
periods. 

There  is  a  disorder  raging  at  this  moment  with  such 
remarkable  fatality  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster  and  in 
Printing-house  Square,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  connect  it 
in  some  manner  (though  we  confess  we  don’t  exactly  know 
how)  with  the  present  state  of  the  Thames.  Our  national 
legislator’s  and  our  public  instructors  seem  to  be  in  the  last 
stage  of  moral  and  intellectual  exhaustion  from  an  epidemic 
of  cant.  The  atmosphere  is  literally  poisoned  with  pestilent 
phrases,  which  come  we  know  not  whence,  and  mean  we  know 
not  what.  We  remember  how  the  whole  French  nation  lost 
its  senses  first,  and  its  freedom  afterwards,  under  a  visitation 
of  “  liberty,  fraternity,  equality.”  England  is  suffering  at 
this  moment  from  a  severe  fit  of  a  disease  technically  termed 
“  responsibility  to  Parliament.”  The  diagnosis  of  the  disorder 
is  very  imperfect.  No  one  knows  precisely  where  it  originated, 
or  how  it  is  communicated.  Its  effects,  however-,  are  painfully 
felt  and  most  disagreeably  notorious.  At  its  first  appearance, 


it  laid  hold  with  great  violence  on  the  limb  of  our  Indian 


Empire.  For  a  long  time  it  raged  with  irresistible 


mischievousness,  till  the  curative  reaction  of  a  natural 


common-sense  somewhat  mitigated  the  virulence  of  the 


symptoms.  But  no  sooner  is  the  disease  driven  from  one 
vital  organ  than  it  fixes  on  another.  The  Indian  patient 
may  be  said  to  be  convalescent,  though  seriously  enfeebled; 
but  the  malady  has  fixed  upon  our  military  administration 
with  renewed  vigour. 

The  clamour  against  the  “  shadow  of  a  shade”  which  stood 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  people  of  Ilin- 
dostan,  is  revived  in  all  its  original  strength  against  tlieopaque 
medium  which  unrighteously  interposes  between  the  patron¬ 
age  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  his  legitimate  control  over 
the  discipline  of  her  Majesty’s  forces.  All  doctors  agree 
that  no  cases  ax-e  so  intractable  as  those  of  moral  hallu¬ 
cination.  If  a  man  imagines  himself  to  be  a  teapot,  it  is  no 
use  refusing  to  replenish  him  with  mixed  tea.  The  most 
successful  cure  on  I'ecord  is  that  of  the  gentleman  who  was  ob¬ 
stinately  persuaded  that  his  head  faced  the  wrong  way.  His  in¬ 
genious  medical  adviser  relieved  him  of  this  inconvenience  by 
a  violent  galvanic  shock  administered  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
which  changed  the  aspect  of  his  mind,  if  not  of  his  skull. 
We  really  want  some  operation  of  this  kind  performed  on 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Times.  A  mad  doctor  would 
deserve  a  public  reward  who,  by  some  ingenious  artifice, 
could  dispel  the  unhappy  hallucinations  of  these  distinguished 
valetudinarians.  We  feel  that,  while  they  are  shrieking  out  for 
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“  Parliamentary  Responsibility,”  it  would  be  just  as  idle  to 
assure  them  that  the  managers  of  military  affairs  are  really 
responsible  to  Parliament,  as  it  would  have  been  to  inform 
the  poor  gentleman  to  whom  we  have  alluded  that  he  could 
see  his  toes  without  turning  his  head  over  his  shoulder.  It 
is  all  to  no  purpose  that  General  Peel,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  have  affirmed  that  the  Minister  of 
War  is  really  and  practically  responsible  for  every  act  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  In  spite  of  the  distinct  and  positive 
assertions  of  all  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to  have  any  [ 
competent  knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  are  told  that  “the 
“  highest  authorities  differ  as  to  the  point  whether  the  Com-, 

“  mander-in-Chief  is  or  is  not  responsible  to  the  Minister  of 
“  War.”  \V  ho  these  authorities  are,  or  how  they  differ,  we  find 
it  difficult  to  discover.  We  are  told  in  the  Times  of  Wednes¬ 
day',  that  “  General  Peel  considers  the  Commander-in-Chief 
“  entirely  irresponsible  as  regards  the  military  control  and  dis- 
“  cipliue  of  the  army.”  When  we  come  to  examine  the  speech 
of  the  Minister  of  War,  as  reported  in  the  Times  of  the 
previous  day,  we  find  that  this  comment  is  founded  on  the 
following  words  : — “For  the  command  and  discipline  of 
“  army,  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  directly  respous' 

“  and  he  (General  Peel)  was  indirectly  responsible  for|  any 
“  act  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Suppose  a  case  were  to 
“  arise,  in  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  to  commit^ 

“  some  gross  offence  with  regard  to  the  -discipline  of  the  l'' 
“  army,  a  question  would  be  sure  to  be  asked  on  the  subject 
“  in  that  House,  and  the  Minister  of  War  would  have  to^| 

“  reply  to  that  question.  If,  on  inquiry,  he  were  not  satisfied 
“  with  the  explanation  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  it  might  fee- 
“  the  duty'  of  the  Government  to  advise  the  Crown  to  removd? 


him  ;  and  if  the  Crown  refused  to  attend  to  that  rocommen- 


“  dation,  then  the  Ministers  would  have  to  resign  their  offices.” 

Is  it  not  a  monstrous  perversion  to  distort  this  very 
simple  and  intelligible  statement  into  an  admission  that- the 
Commander-in-Chief  is  “  entirely  irresponsible  as  regards 
“  the  military  control  and  discipline  of  the  army?”  The 
respective  responsibility  of  the  two  offices  which  General 
Peel  describes  is  the  only  state  of  things  which  is  possible 
unless  it  is  intended  that  the  “  military  control  and  discipline 
“  of  the  army”  shall  be  immediately  and  practically  devolved 
upon  the  Minister  of  War,  who  will  be  generally  a  civilian, 
and  must  a  1  way's  change  with  the  Government  of  the  day. 

But  even  Captain  Vivian  and  his  friends  are  hardly  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  bold  development  of  the  theory  of  “  Parlia- 
“  mentary  Responsibility.” 

We  will  venture  to  suggest  a  practical  test  by -which  ^ 
this  perplexed  question,  on  which  we  are  told  that  the  mgnfet 
authorities  differ,  may  be  solved  in  an  instant.  We  take 
for  granted  that  the  Horse  Guards  is  reeking  with  every 
species  of  corruption  and  abuse.  We  cannot,  indeed,  venture 
to  doubt  this  proposition,  because  wc  arc  assured  of  it,  in  every  ( 
possible  form  and  under  every  conceivable  pseudonym,  frajjr 
“Civilian”  down  to  “  Mejidie.”  It  is  assumed  that  these 
evils,  which  are  so  satisfactorily  established  by  unproved  in¬ 
sinuations,  arc  irremediable  and  perpetual  because  the  House 
of  Commons  cannot  bring  its  authority  to  bear  on  the  * 
Commander-in-Chief.  Let  us  ask  why  the  course  pointed 
out  by  General  Peel  is  not  pursued?  If  anything  is  to  be 
complained  of,  why  is  not  the  Minister  of  War  questioned 
in  his  place  on  the  subject?  If  he  shelters  himself  under 
the  plea  that  the  subject  is  not  within  his  province,  and  that 
he  has  no  power  to  interfere,  the  complainants  will  have 
gone  some  way  to  establish  their  case.  But  if  he  assumes 
the  responsibility,  and  defends  the  act,  what  becomes  of  the 
outcry  of  “  irresponsibility  to  Parliament?” 

A  case  very  much  in  point  occurred  the  other  day.  A  con¬ 
stant  and  able  writer  on  military  subjects,  whose  arguments 
oidy  fail  to  be  conclusive  from  the  want  of  accuracy  in 
the  facts  on  which  they  are  based,  had  blown  up  a  fictitious 
grievance  about  the  gratuitous  disposal  of  augmentation 
commissions.  The  imputed  misconduct  and  insinuated 
favouritism  were  positively  and  unhesitatingly  attributed  t&B 
the  authorities  of  the  Horse  Guards.  A  quesimn  was  Ijfi- 
week  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  War,  who  answered 
distinctly  that  the  power  of  ordering  the  sale  of  such  corn- , 
missions  did  not  rest  with  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
but  with  himself.  With  a  singular  miscarriage  of  logic, 
a  “Civilian”  replies  that  this  answer  is  a  further  proof 
of  the  evils  of  divided  responsibility.  We  confess  we 
draw  from  it  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion.  If  the? 
Commander-in-Chief  cannot  act  in  the  matter  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Minister  of  War,  why  is  not  the  latter  called 
to  account  for  not  refusing  his  consent  ?  It  will  at  least  he 
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admitted  that  the  Minister  of  War  is  responsible  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  If  he  avows  that  the  act  is.  solely  within  his  juris¬ 
diction,  why  have  not  the  complainants  the  fairness  and  the 
courage  to  follow  up  against  the  Minister  who  avows  himself 
responsible,  the  case  which  they  persist  in  insinuating 
against  an  official  who  has  no  recognised  channel  of  reply  1 
But  from  the  moment  that  the  clamourers  for  Parliamen¬ 
tary  responsibility  have  discovered  the  responsible  authority 
which  they  professed  to  be  so  anxious  to  reach,  we  hear  no 
more  of  stories  which  have  no  other  foundation  than  exparte 
statements,  easily  levelled  against  persons  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  refuting  them.  Until  some  substantial 
grievance  is  publicly  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  some  one  who  is  prepared  to  vouch  for  the 
facts,  and  until  the  Minister  of  War  pleads  an  absence  of 
jurisdiction  while  declining  to  defend  the  transaction  so 
impeached,  we  shall  take  leave  to  characterize  the  jargon 
of  “military  irresponsibility”  as  a  transparent  and  not 
very  courageous  hypocrisy.  And  until  some  of  the  charges 
of  improper,  and  even  corrupt,  dealing  with  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  army  are  made  good  in  a  more  fair  and  open  arena 
than  the  columns  of  a  partisan  journal,  we  shall  continue  to 
retain  our  opinion  that,  if  the  grave  and  injurious  imputa¬ 
tions  which  are  dealt  out  by  wholesale  against  the  military 
authorities  are  disregarded,  it  is  not  so  much  from  the  want 
of  responsibility  in  the  Horse  Guards  to  Parliament  as  from 
the  lack  of  evidence  to  support  the  allegation  on  the  part  of 
the  accusers. 

With  a  singular  ignorance  of  constitutional  law,  the  Times 
makes  it  a  subject  of  special  and  indignant  declamation  that 
“the  House  of  Commons  caunot  remove  the  Commander- 
“  in-Chief  from  his  office,  which  he  holds  at  the  pleasure  of 
“  her  Majesty,  and  neither  assumes  nor  lays  down  in 
“  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
“  Commons.”  This  may  be  very  horrible,  but  we  have  only 
to  remark  that  in  this  respect  the  Commander-in-Chief 
is  precisely  on  the  same  footing  with  every  other  official 
who  holds  any  post  in  the  executive  of  the  country. 
Shocking  as  it  may  seem,  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
remove  even  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  from  his 
“  office,  which  he  holds  at  the  pleasure  of  her  Majesty.” 
From  the  Prime  Minister  down  to  the  tide-waiter,  there  is 
not  a  single  official  who  “  assumes  or  lays  down  his  place  at 
“  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.”  It  is 
true  that  the  House  of  Commons  may  pass  a  censure  on  a 
Minister  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  the  Crown 
may  think  fit  either  to  compel  or  to  accept  his  resig¬ 
nation  ;  but  this  is  not  less  true  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  than  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  were  to  pass  a  resolution  condemning 
the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  or  to  vote  an 
address  to  the  Crown  for  his  removal,  the  effect  would  be 
precisely  the  same  as  a  similar  course  adopted  with  reference 
to  any  other  public  servant.  In  both  cases  the  appointment 
and  the  dismissal  pi-oceed  directly  from  the  Sovereign — in 
both  the  censure  of  Parliament  has  an  exactly  similar  and 
equally  potent  operation.  We  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  writer  who  denies  the  power  of  making  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ever  lieai'd 
or  read  of  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs.  Clarke. 
The  truth  is,  nothing  but  the  sheerest  ignorance  or  the  most 
dishonest  sophistry  can  conceal  from  any  one  the  fact  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  is  at  this  moment  just  as  respon¬ 
sible  to  Parliament  as  any  other  public  official  in  the 
country. 

It  is  a  little  amusing  to  remark  that  this  violent  and  incon¬ 
siderate  outcry  against  irresponsible  authority  proceeds  from 
the  only  two  powers  in  the  country  which  have  placed 
themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  all  responsibility — we  mean 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  press.  We  do 
not  presume  to  hint  that  they  may  possibly  have  un¬ 
comfortable  misgivings,  founded  on  personal  experience, 
of  the  mischiefs  which  flow  from  the  tyrannical  exercise  of 
an  influence  that  cannot  be  brought  to  any  account.  We 
wonder  it  does  not  sometimes  occur  to  the  Times  that  the 
power  wielded  by  the  gentleman  who  signs  himself  “A  Civi¬ 
lian,  or  by  the  writer  of  leading  articles  who  does  not  sign 
himself  at  all,  is  almost  as  irresponsible  as  that  which  is 
exercised  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  whose  acts  are  openly 
avowed,  and  whose  conduct  of  his  department  is  strictly 
watched  and  canvassed  both  by  his  own  profession  and  by  the 
public.  Of  course  we  do  not  pretend  to  dispute  the  advantages 
which  the  journalizing  critic  has  over  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  mere  soldier  like  the 


Duke  of  Cambridge  should  rival  the  accuracy  of  statement 
which  is  never  wanting — the  impartiality  which  is  never 
prejudiced — or  the  profound  scientific  acquirements  which 
never  err-— to  which  we  are  habituated  in  the  military 
criticisms  of  the  “leading  journal”  and  its  polyonymous 
contributors.  If  we  might  tender  one  piece  of  disin¬ 
terested  advice  to  the  Times,  it  would  be,  not  to  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  kill  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs  of 
scandal.  If  it  had  the  misfortune  to  succeed  in  making 
away  with  the  “  irresponsible  authority,”  what  would  become 
of  the  “  irresponsible  accusers.”  What  a  loss  of  entertain¬ 
ment  we  should  sustain  if  graphic  stories  should  come  to  be 
refuted  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  written  !  Why  cannot 
our  contemporary  be  contented  with  the  log  at  which  he  can 
hack  with  so  much  impunity  and  satisfaction,  without  wishing 
to  set  a  stork  upon  the  throne,  which  might  chance  to  drive 
his  canards  from  the  pool  in  which  they  now  so  pleasantly 
quack  ? 


TIIE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

MB.  WILSON  was  quite  right  in  reminding  the  House 
of  Commons  the  other  evening  that  the  National 
Debt  has  increased,  and  in  suggesting  that,  if  possible, 
it  should  gradually  be  diminished ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
correct  to  assert  that  the  burden  is  more  oppressive  now 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  total  amount  of  nominal 
debt  is  about  the  same  with  that  of  thirty  years  ago, 
while  there  is  a  certain  reduction  in  the  annual  charge ; 
but  in  the  same  interval  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  country  have  utterly  altered  the  proportion  of  public 
assets  and  liabilities.  The  Income-tax  produces  a  million 
for  every  penny  in  the  pound  of  its  amount,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  levied  on  a  collective  revenue  of  240,000,000^. ; 
so  that,  with  due  allowance  for  evasions,  and  after  excluding 
the  working  classes,  it  may  be  said  that  the  community  owes 
to  the  public  creditor  about  three  years’  income.  In  the 
later  years  of  George  IY.  from  four  to  five  years’  income 
would  probably  have  been  necessary  to  pay  off  the 
debt.  Since  that  time  many  important  articles  of 
consumption  have  been  relieved  from  all  duties,  and  the 
larger  returns  of  the  indirect  taxes  are  now,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  produced  by  a  lower  rate  of  impost.  If,  therefore,  the 
national  expenditure  had  remained  the  same,  the  charge  of 
the  debt  would  in  comparison  press  but  lightly  on  the  present 
generation.  When  Mr.  Wilson  remarked  that  the  National 
Debt  of  Frahce  is  less  than  half  of  our  own,  he  might  at  the 
same  time  have  pointed  out  that,  while  that  of  England  has 
remained  almost  stationary,  the  French  debt  has  within  ten 
years  been  increased  by  more  than  a  hundred  millions,  of 
which  only  one-half  is  due  to  the  Russian  war.  The  best 
standard  of  comparison  by  which  the  relative  burdens  of 
different  countries  can  be  estimated  is  furnished  by  the 
market  price  of  their  respective  obligations  ;  and  when  it 
appears  that  English  Consols  are  at  95,  and  French  Three 
per  Cents,  at  68,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  in  carrying 
the  heavier  weight  England  has  still  got  the  best  of  the 
international  handicap. 

Nevertheless,  the  Debt  is  quite  large  enough,  and  if  the 
country  could  be  persuaded  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice, 
there  might  be  many  reasons  for  reducing  the  amount.  The 
moral  objection  to  imposing  burdens  on  posterity  may 
safely  be  set  aside,  for  the  life  tenant  has  a  legitimate  right 
to  charge  the  estate  with  the  cost  of  necessary  improvement 
or  protection  ;  and  if  the  heir  in  tail  finds  himself  hampered 
with  mortgages,  he  will  also  succeed  to  the  dykes  and  sea¬ 
walls,  and  to  the  lands  which  they  have  saved  from  inundation. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  any  pecuniary  profit  can 
arise  from  the  operation  of  paying  off  a  debt  which  bears 
interest  at  three  per  cent.,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  removal 
or  diminution  of  almost  any  indirect  tax  would  be  a  better 
investment  than  the  establishment  of  a  Sinking-fund  : 
and  the  conditions  of  the  entire  problem  are  so  complicated 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  positive  conclusion. 
If  a  financier  were  certain  that  his  imposts  would 
enforce  individual  parsimony  without  interfering  with 
production,  he  might  be  justified  in  buying  up  the  claims 
of  the  public  creditor,  even  at  thirty-two  or  thirty-three 
years’  purchase  ;  but,  in  practice,  it  is  generally  impossible  to 
stint  the  consumption  of  the  tax-payer  without  producing  a 
pernicious  effect  upon  trade.  If  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  could  live  on  air  for  a  year,  there  would  be,  on  one 
side  of  the  account,  a  considerable  saving  ;  but  as  industry 
meantime  would  stagnate  from  the  want  of  a  market,  it 
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would  be  necessai-y  to  set  off  the  waste  in  unemployed  labour 
agaiust  the  gain  from  the  cessation  of  consumption.  A 
similar  result  follows,  on  a  fractional  scale,  whenever  the  use 
of  necessaries  or  of  luxuries  is  limited  by  taxation.  Duties 
on  tea  and  sugar,  while  they  diminish  the  comforts 
of  the  people,  indirectly  i-estrict  the  px-ofitable  in¬ 
dustry  of  mills  and  foundries  and  woi’kshops ;  so  that 
a  Sinking-fund,  in  reducing  the  public  burdens,  might 
at  the  same  time  affect  the  ability  of  the  tax-payer  to  meet 
the  remaining  charge  upon  the  l-evenue.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  diminution  of  a  fixed  burden  would  ultimately  relieve 
the  consumers,  and  it  would  enable  statesmen  to  deal  more 
freely  and  comprehensively  with  economical  legislation.  If 
the  Russian  war  had  not  defeated  Mr.  Gladstone’s  wisely 
conceived  project  for  the  ci’eation  of  a  two-and-a-half  per 
cent,  stock,  the  possibility  of  eventually  reducing  the  charge 
on  the  great  body  of  the  debt  would  have  furnished  addi¬ 
tional  reasons  for  the  sacrifices  which  might  be  uecessaxy  to 
raise  public  credit  to  a  still  higher  point.  It  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  reduction  of  the  nominal  debt  by  one-eightli 
would  both  raise  the  ordinary  price  of  Consols  above  pax1, 
aud  greatly  diminish  the  average  interest  on  Exchequer 
Rills ;  but  until  a  stock  of  a  lower  denomination  has  esta¬ 
blished  itself  in  the  market,  the  State  will  not  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  profit  by  the  increased  value  of  its  obligations. 

If  the  Debt  is  for  any  i-easou  to  be  reduced,  the  operation 
had  better  be  effected  in  a  simple  and  straightforward 
mannei',  by  the  provision  of  an  annual  surplus.  Terminable 
annuities  and  loaixs  at  high  l-ates  of  interest  are  wasteful 
contiivances  for  cheating  the  nation  into  a  coxxrse  which  is 
assumed  to  be  at  once  prudent  aixd  unpopular.  No 
capitalist  will  purchase  a  terminable  annuity  without  a 
bonus  for  the  tx-ouble  in  calculation  and  insurance,  as  well  as 
for  the  comparative  inconvenience  of  a  security  which  is 
not  l-eadily  mai-ketable.  The  relief  afforded  to  the  country 
when  a  mass  of  these  obligations  fall  in  is  often  rather 
apparent  than  substantial.  The  windfall  of  i860  has 
long  since  been  discounted  or  mortgaged  by  anticipation, 
and  at  the  present  moment  it  seems  likely  only  to  cover 
a  moiety  or  a  third  of  the  deficit  with  which  it  will  coincide. 
The  gain  to  the  country  resembles  that  of  some  private 
economist  when  he  opens  at  last  the  box  into  which 
he  has  for  years  been  accustomed  to  drop  his  occasional 
hoardings.  The  excess  of  payment  on  tei-minable  annuities 
from  the  days  of  Pitt  has  been  a  dead  loss  to  successive 
generations;  but  the  machinery  has  been  so  far  successful 
that  it  has  accomplished  its  purpose,  although  th£  correspond¬ 
ing  arrangement  of  the  Sinking-fund  has  long  been  obsolete. 

Mi-.  Wilson  was  consciously  undertaking  an  uphill  fight ; 
for  the  House  of  Commons  which  had  in  this  session  con¬ 
verted  Mr.  Gladstone’s  temporary  anticipation  of  revenue 
into  a  permanent  debt,  and  repudiated  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis’s  in¬ 
tention  of  paying  off  the  war  loan,  could  scai'cely  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  affirm,  by  an  abstract  resolution,  a  principle 
directly  opposed  to  its  own  recent  practice.  It  was  easy  for 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  meet  the  motion 
with  a  vague  intimation  of  a  supposed  project  for  reviewing 
and  remodelling  the  whole  fabric  of  indirect  taxation  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  useless  for  any  member  who  possessed  an 
accurate  memory  to  remind  the  House  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
some  years  since  pi-oposcd  to  relieve  agricultural  distress  by 
an  addition  to  the  taxes  of  five  millions  a-year  for  the  purpose 
of  a  Sinking-fund.  The  question  whether  the  i-eduction  of  the 
debt  is  expedient  is  in  truth  of  secondax-y  importance  as  long 
as  it  remains  certain  that  Parliament  has  no  intention  of  i-e- 
ducingitlai-gelyorsysteraatically.  In  prosperous  times  Finance 
Ministers  will  continue  to  leave  a  max-gin  in  their  budgets, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  expand  in  the  ensuing  year  into 
a  considerable  surplus.  A  million  in  one  yeai-,  and  half  the 
amount  in  the  next,  will  produce  by  degrees  an  appreciable 
effect  on  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt ;  but  even  when  the 
burden  becomes  materially  lighter,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
country  will  tax  itself  to  provide  a  more  considerable  or  a 
permanent  sui-plus.  French  financiers  have  supplied  an 
illustration  of  the  value  of  formal  x-esolutions  which  come 
into  conflict  with  convenience  and  inclination.  In  that 
counti-y  a  Sinking-fund  of  several  millions  is  annually 
included  in  the  Budget,  not  in  the  form  of  an  additional 
estimate,  but  as  a  portion  of  the  necessary  charge  of  the 
debt,  and  accordingly  the  amount  is  x-egularly  applied,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  religious  good  faith  to  its  appropriate  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  for  many  years  successive  Ministers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  acknowledge  a  deficit  of  a  much  larger  amount, 
and  to  meet  it  in  part  by  a  suspension  of  the  actual  pay¬ 


ments  in  diminution  of  the  principal  of  the  debt.  A  vague 
hope  was  held  oxxt  in  the  present  year  that  the  practice 
would  be  discontinued,  hut  even  the  docile  Legislative  Body 
scarcely  affected  to  believe  the  official  assurances.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  desirable  that  from  time  to  time  the  expediency 
of  partial  liquidation  should  be  discussed  in  Parliament,  but 
the  present  generation  must  practically  be  content  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  a  debt  which  is  not  likely  to  fall  far  below  the 
amount  of  eight  hundred  millions. 

EXCLUSIVELY  FOlt  TIIE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY. 

■  1PHE  unfortunate  fine  ladies  of  London,  in  their  laborious 
-S-  search  after  amusement,  have  taken  a  step  which  seems 
to  show  that  they  excel  the  humbler  part  of  their  sex  rather 
in  the  amplitude  of  their  skirts  than  in  the  amplitude  of 
their  understandings.  Not  content  with  the  park  of  re¬ 
spectability,  they  have  been  trying  to  enclose  for  their  own 
behest  the  common  of  iri-espectability,  aud  their  Enclosure 
Act  is  1  ilcely  to  meet  with  vigorous  opposition  from 
Bohemia.  They  had  heard  there  was  gi-eat  fun  at 
Cremorne,  probably  from  male  relatives  who  were  not 
minutely  accurate  in  their  desci-iptions,  but  represented 
the  gardens  as  a  sylvan  i-eti'eat,  wliei-e  innocence,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  modesty  looked  at  firewox-ks  side  by  side, 
or  danced  together  on  the  green.  So,  being  jaded  by 
the  ordiuary  round  of  gaiety — as  the  sevei-e  public  duty 
of  standing  in  nightly  crushes  is  playfully  called — they 
determined  to  try  whether  a  new  sensation  might 
not  be  got  out  of  Cremorne.  But  they  cax-ried  out 
their  determination  in  a  way  a  little  like  the  device 
of  the  noblemau  who  bought  Punch,  and  expected 
that  great  comedian  to  perform  to  a  select  circle 
without  the  help  of  his  vulgar  showman.  They  had  no  idea 
that  the  company  were  any  part  of  the  sport,  or  that  Cre¬ 
morne  would  not  be  Cremorne  without  the  motley  and 
slightly  Cyprian  assemblage  of  its  ordinary  guests.  So  they 
asked  Lord  Ikgestre  to  arrange  for  them  to  have  Cremorne 
one  night  entirely  to  themselves.  And  accordingly  Lord 
Ingestre  undertook  to  make  the  an-augement.  What, 
indeed,  would  not  a  man  undertake  who  had  proposed  to 
embalm  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  con¬ 
structing  in  his  honour  a  new  system  of  metropolitan  drains, 
so  that  the  name  of  the  hero  might  smell  sweet  for  evei-,  and 
that  here  we  might  scent  the  conqueror  of  India,  there  the 
deliverer  of  Spain,  here  the  colleague  of  Peel,  and  there  the 
victor  of  Waterloo  ?  So,  for  one  night,  Cremorne  is  to  be 
“  exclusively  for  the  nobility  and  gentiy.”  The  “gentry”  may 
think  themselves  lucky  to  be  let  in,  for  the  thing  was  done 
“  at  the  suggestion  of  many  of  the  nobility”  only.  “The 
“  aiTangementS,”  the  great  world  is  assured,  “  ai’e  such  as  to 
“  ensure  the  desired  exclusiveness.”  “  Desired  exclusiveness  ” 
at  Cremorne  !  You  might  as  well  ask  your  friend  to  a  fox¬ 
hunt  and  assure  him  there  should  be  no  dogs.  Any  profits 
that  may  accrue  are  to  be  devoted  to  some  charitable  insti¬ 
tution.  By  that  happy  device  enjoyment  becomes  a  virtue, 
and  all  luxury  is  turned  into  the  luxury  of  doing  good.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  authorities  of  the  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  have  not  practically  imbibed  the  maxim  of  Vespasian, 
that  lucre  from  whatever  source  smells  sweet.  They  do  not 
like  the  odour  of  lucre  coming  from  a  fine-lady  Cremorne. 
Perhaps,  as  tlicy  arc  so  squeamish,  the  money  maybe  handed 
to  the  overworked  milliners  who  will  sit  up  for  a  night  or 
two  before  the  fete ,  making  the  “  characteristic  costumes  ” 
for  the  “  Maypole  and  Morris  dances  after  the  old  English 
“  fashion.” 

A  severe  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  insinuated  that 
the  new  nymphs  of  Cremorne  wish  to  trench,  not  only  on  the 
“amusements,”  but  on  the  “occupation”  of  the  “Pariahs 
“  of  their  own  sex  aud  he  tells  them  that  “  it  is  by  the 
“  thousand  charms  of  refinement  and  education,  and  the 
“  careful  exei-cise  of  that  modesty  that  is  more  px-ecious  than 
“  gold,  that  the  ladies  of  England  should  strive  to  keep  their 
“  husbands,  brothers,  and  cousins  from  Cremorne,  and  not 
“  by  descending  to  the  arts  of  those  whom  they  affect  to 
“  despise.”  But  this  is  being  too  censorious.  It  needs  but 
little  charity  to  acknowledge  that  the  Ladies  Patronesses  of 
Lord  Ingesthe’s  fete  would  he  as  much  astonished  axid 
scandalized  at  finding  they  had  usurped  the  territory  of  the 
Pariahs  of  their  sex,  as  a  respectable  country  gentleman 
would  be  at  finding  that  the  house  in  which  he  had  just 
established  his  spouse  and  family  for  the  season  had  been 
previously  used  for  Pariah  pui-poses.  Fancy  the  Ladies 
Patronesses  being  guilty  of  trenching  on  the  occupation 
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of  the  Pariahs  of  their  own  sex  !  Fancy  the  lady  of  a 
Prime  Minister  laying  herself  open  to  the  admonition  that 
she  ought  to  strive  to  keep  her  husband  from  Gremorne 
by  the  thousand  charms  of  refinement  and  self-educa¬ 
tion,  not  by  descending  to  the  arts  of  those  'whom  she 
affects  to  despise  !  It  would  be  too  cynical  to  suppose  that 
the  object  of  Belgravia  in  invading  Cremorne  was  to  beat 
the  Sirens  of  Cremorne  with  their  own  weapons  on  their 
own  ground.  Surely  the  correspondent  of  the  1  imes  must 
be  aware  that  those  whom  he  censures  would  have  recoiled 
with  unfeigned  indignation  if  Lord  Ingestre  had  proposed 
to  make  arrangements  to  secure  the  pavement  of  Regent- 
street  and  the  Hay  market  for  one  night  exclusively  to  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.  Such  in¬ 
sinuations  overshoot  the  mark,  cover  the  actual  offence,  and 
incline  the  humane  observer  rather  to  take  the  side  of  unim¬ 
peachable  Lady  Patronesses  who  find  each  other’s  parties 
growing  a  bore  by  the  beginning  of  July. 

The  fault,  which  is  really  and  most  naively  shown  in  the 
project  and  in  the  circular  describing  it,  is  aristocratic  ex¬ 
clusiveness.  Three  times  in  the  course  of  a  few  sentences 
the  word  “  exclusive”  occurs,  as  expressive  of  that  which  the 
persons  addressed  consider  pre-eminently  desirable  in  their 
amusements.  They  make  a  solitude,  and  call  it  good  society. 
This  is  rather  dangerous  practice,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
a  collision  between  the  nobility  and  the  mobility,  to  the  certain 
disadvantage  of  the  former,  may  be  the  result.  It  is  especially 
dangerous  immediately  after  certain  law-suits  and  dis¬ 
closures  which  have  given  the  Dame  aux  Camellias  the  right 
to  say  that  others  are  frail  as  well  as  herself,  and  that  when 
she  yields  her  Paradise  to  the  nobility  for  the  night,  and 
Lord  Ingestre  stands  with  a  flaming  voucher  over  the 
gate,  the  Paradise  will  still  not  be  exclusively  tenanted  by 
virtue.  We  strongly  recommend  to  the  Ladies  Patronesses 
and  the  gallant  minister  of  their  pleasures  a  speedy  and 
graceful  retreat,  while  the  door  for  retreat  is  open.  They 
can  go  and  have  “  maypole  and  morris  dances,"’  “  tableaux 
“  vivants,  representing  the  most  exquisite  conceptions  of 
“  ancient  art,”  “  acrobatic  feats  of  a  surprising  and  hitherto 
“  unattempted  character,”  “  balloon  ascents,  ’  “  The  Fillis 
“  Family,”  “  celebrated  delineators  of  Irish  character.’" 
“  Tcrpsichorean  talent  of  the  highest  order,”  “  varied  and 
“  magnificent  pyrotechnic  displays,”  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  promised  delights,  including  the  roulette  table,  at 
one  of  their  own  parks,  without  the  danger,  to 
which  we  fear  they  may  be  exposed  at  Cremorne,  of 
encountering  uncomplimentary  cries  and  disagreeable  pro¬ 
jectiles.  Their  little  slip  will  be  soon  forgiven  and  forgotten. 
What  happy  tradesman  or  mechanic,  whose  life  passes  in  a 
round  of  honest  labour,  and  whose  pleasures  are  natural  and 
unsought,  would  not  be  kind  to  the  pitiable  necessities  of 
people  who  must  get  through  life  somehow,  and  do  not  know 
how  on  earth  to  do  it  ?  These  fine  ladies  have  no  duties  to 
fill  their  time,  no  children  to  rear  and  educate,  uo  country 
tenants  and  labourers  to  look  after  and  assist — nothing  to 
relieve  the  weary  and  despicable  course  of  fashionable  exist¬ 
ence.  Who  can  blame  them  for  being  eager  to  grasp  at 
any  stimulant — even  a  stimulant  so  coarse  and  childish  as 
that  of  going  to  sup,  and  stare  at  fireworks  and  marionettes, 
and  play  revolving  billiards  at  Cremorne  ?  Cut  off  as  they 
are  from  the  blessings  and  x-ewards  of  labour,  and  compelled 
to  live  (if  it  can  be  called  life)  by  the  toil  of  other  people’s 
hands,  they  ought  to  be  objects  not  so  much  of  censure  as 
of  sincere  compassion  to  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  higher 
and  better  sphere  of  daily  wTork  for  daily  bread,  if  they  trench 
a  little  on  ground  which  does  not  belong  to  them  in  their 
desperate  efforts  to  escape  from  themselves.  As  to  their 
exclusiveness,  it  is  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault.  They 
would  escape,  if  they  dared,  not  only  from  themselves,  but 
from  each  other. 


THE  STATE  SERVICES. 

OKI)  STANHOPE  has  done  well  for  religion,  propriety, 
and  com  monsense  by  his  motion  for  an  address  to 
the  Crown  to  discontinue  the  State  services — or,  more 
precisely,  to  withdraw  the  Royal  proclamation  authorizing 
them.  All  sorts  of  views  concurred  in  supporting  this 
reform — each  representative  speaker  in  the  Lords  finding  or 
making  capital  out  of  the  occasion.  Strict  Churchmen, 
Erastians,  Liberals,  and  Rubricians  were  for  once  at  one. 
Judgment  by  default,  however,  was  not  passed  upon  these 
services,  as  on  some  other  abuses.  They  were  defended  by 
the  Bishops  of  Bangor  and  Chichester,  and  by  Lord  Dun¬ 


gannon,  upon  the  fine  old,  broad,  but  slightly  daugerous  argu¬ 
ment  that  whatever  is  is  right — a  comfortable  principle,  for 
it  accounts  for  and  justifies  their  own  existence  to  the  noble 
and  right-reverend  apologists  for  Guy  Fawkes’  Day  and 
the  Feast  of  the  Oak  Apple.  Perhaps  the  chief  objection 
to  Lord  Stanhope’s  motion  was  its  elaborate  and  formal 
character.  It  was  crushing  a  butterfly,  or  rather  a  gnat, 
with  a  steam-hammer.  But  what  was  wanted — and  we 
suppose  a  less  powerful  machinery  than  an  address  to  the 
Crown  would  have  been  insufficient  to  obtain  the  object — was 
to  cut  off  an  ugly  fungus  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
In  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday 
night,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  that  too  much  was  made  of 
those  little  political  pamphlets  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  the  Sta.te  Services ;  for  not  only  are  they  without  autho¬ 
rity,  but  such  authority  as  they  claim  to  have  is  made  up  of 
inconsistent  elements.  Moreover,  they  were  of  a  very  gradual 
growth,  and — which  seems  curious,  and  was  not  noticed 
in  the  House  of  Lords — the  first  State  service  appears 
never  to  have  been  intended  for  a  precedent,  or  at 
least  for  a  model.  The  original  and  contemporaneous  Gun¬ 
powder-plot  service  was  probably  not  meant  for  perpetual 
observance.  The  day  was  intended  to  be  kept  for  ever,  and  an 
Act  of  Parliament  requiring  its  observance  was  passed;  but 
the  service  for  the  Fifth  of  November  was  atfirst  got  up  hastily, 
and,  if  regularly  continued,  it  was  only  for  lack  of  another. 
It  is  certain  that  it  was  never  added  to  the  Prayer-book  till 
1 66 1,  and  then  it  was  not  the  old  contemporary  form  of 
1605.  Some  justification,  however  slight,  of  the  Guy 
Fawkes  service — or,  at  least,  some  abatement  of  our  disgust 
at  its  impetuous  language — is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
in  its  first  and  most  offensive  form,  it  was  struck  off  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment  as  an  occasional  office.  James  I. 
thought  himself  to  be  an  especial  favourite  of  Heaven.  He, 
or  his  pliant  clergy,  invented  a  service  which,  just  tolerable 
at  the  time,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  intended  to  be 
of  perpetual  observance.  His  escape  on  the  Fifth  of 
November  was  only  a  repetition  of  a  similar  special  inter¬ 
position  on  his  behalf  in  the  Goweie  Conspiracy,  the  idea  of 
which,  like  the  German’s  camel,  was,  as  many  think — at  least 
some  of  the  terrors  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  were — developed 
from  his  own  self-consciousness.  This  anniversary  of  the 
Gowrie  escape,  the  Fifth  of  August,  was  also  “  appointed  to  be 
“  kept  holy  and  the  much-suffering  Church  of  that  time, 
twice  in  three  months,  was  bound  to  thank  Heaven  for  its 
especial  care  of  that  very  heavenly-minded  monarch  James  I. 
TheFifth  ofNovemberservice  was  perhaps  used  in  Charles!. ’s 
reign ;  but  it  is  not  on  record  that  it  was  ever  ordered  by 
royal  px-odamation  till  the  time  when  royalty  came  in  on 
the  top  of  the  wave,  and  Bancroft's  Convocation,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  England,  prostrated  the  Church 
in  more  than  Oriental  adulation  at  the  feet  of  a  second 
favourite  of  Heaven.  If  any  party  is  more  especially  in  fault 
for  the  worst  part  of  the  Fifth  of  November  service,  and  thei'e- 
fore  for  the  genei'al  scandal  in  those  precious  forms,  it  is  the 
Church  in  the  famous  Convocation  of  1661.  The  “worst  part” 
we  say,  namely,  the  abuse  of  the  Papists  :  for  the  political 
portion,  relating  to  William  the  Deliverer,  came  from 
Burnet’s  mint — the  very  Burnet  who  was  so  scandalized 
at  the  martyi’-worship  of  Charles  I.,  being  the  hierophant 
of  the  hero-worship  of  the  Pi-ince  of  Orange. 

The  position  in  which  the  existence  of  these  services  places 
a  clei’gyman  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Whatever  he  does, 
and  whatever  he  does  not,  in  attempting  either  obedience  or 
disobedience,  is  wi-ong,  informal,  unnatural,  and  illegal.  To 
use  the  State  pi’ayers,  and  not  to  use  them,  is  alike  bad  in 
law,  of  some  sort  or  other.  The  flying-fish  is  between  shark 
and  gull.  Escaping  the  ecclesiastical,  he  falls  into  the  jaws 
of  the  common  law.  If  he  obeys  the  Queen’s  Bench,  he 
incui-s  the  wi-ath  of  Doctors’  Commons.  The  Church  has 
certain  services,  and  special  services,  for  the  day  in  question, 
but  not  these  services ;  while  there  is,  after  all,  the  ordinary 
daily  calendar  service  still  unrepealed,  and  therefore  of 
canonical  obligation.  The  obligation  to  use  the  existing  foi'ms 
is,  we  believe,  this  : — For  the  Accession  service  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  authoi’ity  whatevei*.  No  Act  of  Parliament  en¬ 
joins  the  observance  of  the  day  ;  and  no  Act  of  the  Convoca¬ 
tion  or  Church  sanctions  the  service.  In  the  Canons  of 
1640 — which  canons  were  expi’essly  disavowed  by  13  Car.  II. 
c.  12 — the  day  and  a  service  are  enjoined.  But  the  Canons 
of  1640  are  of  no  obligation.  Consequent^,  if  any  clergyman 
were  touse  the  pi-esent  Accession  service,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  would  not  be  punishable  under  tfie  36th  canon  for  neglect¬ 
ing  the  ordinaiy  service  of  the  day.  If  he  does  not  use  the 
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service,  he  is  disloyal  to  her  Gracious  Majesty — if  he  does 
use  it,  he  is  equally  disloyal  to  mother  Church.  For  the 
5th  of  November,  the  30th  of  January,  and  the  29th  of  May 
there  is  Parliamentary  authority  for  observing  the  particular 
days,  but  none  authorizing  any  particular  services.  And  as 
regards  the  extant  services,  the  Church  authorizes  one  form, 
and  the  State  another,  neither  of  which  is  that  which  the 
King’s  printers  actually  attached  to  the  Prayer-book.  Thus, 
obedience  and  disobedience,  conformity  and  inconforrnity,  are 
equally  fatal,  if  possible — which  neither,  however,  seems 
to  be. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  the  proposition  for  hacking 
away  the  tangled  brake  of  inconsistent  and  incompatible  forms 
— forms  bad  in  substance,  bad  in  law,  which  are  not  used 
because  they  are  bad,  and  are  also  bad  because  not  used, 
and  therefore  are  doubly  bad,  both  as  disvised  and  illegal 
— for  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  otherwise  than 
in  the  language  of  contradiction — was  felt  to  be  a  general 
relief,  and  was  hailed  accordingly.  Strict  Churchmen 
are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  flinging  off  what  they 
deem  a  mark  of  State  bondage.  Politicians  of  every 
form  are  glad  to  be  relieved  of  an  historical  paralogism 
which,  with  equal  fury  and  equal  folly,  vindicates  Charles  I. 
and  William  III.,  and,  with  happy  inconsistency,  con¬ 
demns  the  Great  Rebellion  and  glorifies  its  legitimate  conse¬ 
quence,  the  Great  Revolution.  Religionists  are  glad  to 
be  relieved  from  a  manual  of  cursing  and  vituperation 
which,  with  indiscriminate  rancour,  abuses  alike,  and  in 
the  same  words,  Papist  and  Puritan,  and  with  equal  pliancy 
finds  a  Saviour  in  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  a  Deliverer 
in  that  of  Nassau.  That  the  worst  parts  of  the  services 
are  the  mere  sweepings  and  common-places  of  theological 
hatred,  the  stinkpots  of  religion  convenient  to  throw  into 
any  hostile  camp,  is  proved  by  an  odd  circumstance. 
The  famous  or  infamous  alliterative  imprecation  about 
those  who  “turn  religion  into  rebellion,  and  faith  into  faction,” 
which  now  occurs  in  the  29th  of  May  service  as  a  parting  shot 
at  the  Protectorate,  formerly  did  service  in  the  Fifth  of 
November  office  of  1661,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  mild  allusion 
to  the  Papists.  It  had  done  duty  before  for  the  very  opposite 
purpose  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  its  reappearance  against 
another  foe.  Indeed,  we  now  have  it  in  its  third  edition. 
In  1605  and  1661,  it  was  directed  against  Rome — in  1685, 
it  was  turned  into  a  pious  imprecation  against  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarians.  The  invention  of  it  we  suspect  to  be  due  to  no 
less  than  royal  and  noble  authorship.  It  i3  first  to  be  found  in 
the  original  Guy  Fawkes  prayers  of  1605,  which  are  very  full 
flavoured  and  strong — stinging  in  the  mouth  indeed.  The 
milk-and-water  orisons  which  we  are  now  dealing  with  are 
nothing  to  the  strong-bodied  devotions  of  the  early  Stuart 
period.  Therein  God  was  fairly  invoked  as  a  God  who 
delighted  in  persecution  and  slaughter.  Here  is  the  old 
form,  temp.  1 605.  “  Infatuate  their  counsels  and  root 

out  that  Babylonish  and  unchristian  sect  which  say  of 
“  Jerusalem,  Down  with  it !  Down  with  it !  even  to  the 
“  ground.  And  to  that  end  strengthen  the  hands  of  our 
“  gracious  King,  the  nobles,  and  magistrates  of  the  land, 
“  with  judgmentand  justice  to  cut  o^these  workers  of  iniquity 
“  (whose  religion  is  l-ebellion,  whose  faith  is  faction,  whose 
“  practice  is  murdering  souls  and  bodies,)  and  to  root  them  out 
“  of  the  confines  and  limits  of  this  kingdom,”  &c.  Church 
and  State  went  well  together  in  those  days.  Embowelling 
priests  at  Tyburn  and  godly  prayers  of  this  sort  against  the 
Pope  and  his  Babylonish  sect  answered  each  to  each.  This 
is  the  origin  of  devotions  which  a  Bishop  of  the  present 
day,  Dr.  Bethell,  assures  us  that  “  a  pious  and  devout  man 
“  might  offer  to  his  Maker  without  any  scruples  whatever.” 

The  defence  hazarded  for  the  services  is  that  they  are 
recognitions  of  God’s  signal  and  superintending  Providence. 
This  is  difficult  ground.  When  is  Providence  special,  when 
general  ?  Pope,  not  perhaps  understanding  what  he  wrote, 
tells  us  that  God  sees 

With  equal  eyes,  as  Judge  of  all, 

A  hero  perish  and  a  sparrow  fall. 

And  he  goes  on  to  assure  us  that  He 

Acts  not  by  partial  but  by  general  laws. 

This  may  mean  indifferently,  either  that  everything  is  special 
providence,  or  that  nothing  is  special  providence — a  position, 
the  affirmative  or  negative  of  which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
amounts  to  much  the  same  thing.  All  admit  that  every¬ 
thing  is  providential — each  may  and  must  be  a  part  of  one 
great  whole,  every  event  in  which  is  known  to  God.  But 
then  it  is  as  much  God’s  work  that  Charles  I.  was  beheaded 


as  that  Charles  II.  was  restored.  It  is  objected  to  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  that  he  makes  Providence  a  high  Tory 
partisan  ;  but  this  perhaps  is  more  intelligible  than  selecting 
some  of  God’s  actions  for  especial  praise,  because  the 
correlative  of  this  is,  that  some  of  God’s  actions  are 
blameable.  If  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  were  consistent  and 
logical,  with  his  views  of  providential  interposition  he 
would  as  often  beat  his  Divinity  as  offer  incense  to  Him. 
Political  Manichseism  like  Sir  Archibald  Alison’s  is 
quite  intelligible.  We  understand  dualism.  Heaven  is 
Tory — Satan  is  a  Whig.  This  was  Johnson’s  view  of 
things  human  and  divine.  God  fights  for  England — the 
Devil  fights  for  France.  But  if  we  are  told  that  we 
are  especially  bound  to  be  grateful  and  full  of  thanksgivings, 
because  God  saved  James  I.  from  gunpowder,  we  are  equally 
bound  to  be  vei-y  angry  with  Providence  for  not  interfering  on 
behalf  of  his  son.  The  difference  is  this — that  in  the  one 
case  we  are  glad  to  get  God  on  our  side,  in  the  other  we  only 
thank  God  for  those  of  His  deeds  which  we  approve  of.  In 
either  case,  this  view  of  special  providences  makes  Heaven  a 
political  partisan.  Besides,  where  is  this  to  stop  ?  What  is  the 
test  of  especial  specialty  which  is  to  satisfy  all  that  the  dignus 
vindice  nodus  is  attained  ?  If  the  Revolution  of  1 688  deserves 
an  annual  day  of  thanksgiving  why  not  the  Reform  Bill  ? 
Why  not  Magna  Charta  ?  If  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II., 
why  not  the  Battle  of  Hastings  ?  If  the  Gunpowder  Plot  is 
to  be  celebrated  throughout  all  generations,  why  not  the  Cato- 
street  Conspiracy?  If,  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  says, 
three  generations  are  not  enough  to  take  off  the  peniten¬ 
tial  sorrows  which  we  feel  for  the  sins  of  our  forefathers  in 
murdering  the  Lord’s  anointed,  there  seems  no  reason  why  we 
should  cease  from  fasting  and  weeping  even  at  the  thirteenth 
generation.  Charles  I.  is  not  our  protomartyr  even  among 
Ki  ngs.  The  Prayer-book  actually  commemorates,  on  the  20th 
of  November,  “  Edmund,  King  and  Martyr,”  and  on  the  18th 
of  March,  “  Edward,  King  of  the  West  Saxons.”  If  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  is  right,  the  Saxon  Kings  have  just 
as  much  right  to  annual  celebrations  as  Charles  I.  The 
tragedy  of  Corfe  Castle  is  as  important  as  that  of  Whitehall, 
if,  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  observes,  time  has  nothing 
to  do  with  national  sins  or  national  blessings. 


CONSERVATIVE  GOVERNMENTS  AND  WHAT  THEY 
CONSERVE. 

IT  is  now  some  fifteen  years  since  the  ingenious  author 
of  Coningshy  propounded  the  interesting  question,  What 
is  it  that  Conservatism  proposes  to  conserve?  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  negative  should  not  be  just  as  good  an  answer  to 
such  an  inquiry  as  an  affirmative.  We  are  certainly  now  in  a 
position  to  solve,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  accuracy,  the 
riddle  proposed  by  the  sphinx  who  presides  over  the  Exche¬ 
quer.  No  man  has  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  undergo 
the  process  of  examination  without  feeling  how  great  an 
advantage  it  would  be  to  have  himself  set  the  questions 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  answer.  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
taken  the  benefit  of  this  situation,  and  has  given  us  a 
vciy  sufficient  solution  of  the  problem  which  he  propounded. 
He  has  demonstrated,  by  that  sort  of  historical  philosophy 
which  teaches  by  example,  that  Conservative  Governments 
conserve  nothing  at  all — hardly  even  their  places.  They  are 
sent  for,  and  they  come  like  Balaam  to  curse  the  tents  of 
the  liberal  Israel,  and  lo  !  they  bless  them  altogether.  It  is 
to  no  purpose  that  they  ride  on  innumerable  asses  into  all 
manner  of  high  places.  The  result  is  perpetually  the  same — 
they  bless  the  cause  which  they  were  called  upon  to  ban.  No 
man  blames  the  son  of  Zippor  because  he  did  not  in  the  end 
sin  against  the  truth,  but  his  conduct  is  hardly  altogether 
to  be  admii’ed,  and  we  are  not  much  disposed  to  esteem 
the  triumph  of  an  involuntary  veracity.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  ass  as  a  more  creditable  animal 
than  the  prophet. 

If  we  consider  the  career  of  the  Derbyite  party  since 
the  year  1846,  when  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  broken  up,  we  have  presented  to  u»  an  unequalled 
spectacle  of  moral  Nemesis.  It  is  now  a  dozen  years 
since  the  great  Tory  party  was  shattered  to  pieces,  because 
its  chiefs  were  denounced  as  unfaithful  to  the  principles  of 
the  connexion.  The  men  who  had  been  chosen  as  leaders 
for  their  abilities  and  political  experience  were  cashiered, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  have  sinned  beyond  forgive¬ 
ness  against  the  fundamental  and  immutable  doctrines  of  the 
Conservative  creed.  We  all  remember  who  it  was  that  de¬ 
nounced  the  Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  an 
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“  organized  hypocrisy.”  The  patentee  of  this  felicitous 
phrase  has  evaded  the  application  of  the  expression  to  him¬ 
self  by  affecting  a  cynicism  of  treason  which  excludes  the 
suspicion  of  hypocrisy.  That  great  man,  Jonathan  Wild, 
had  his  weaknesses,  hut  his  character  was  not  infected  with 
the  affectation  of  virtue.  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  pay  even  the  tribute  of  dissimulation  at  the 
shrine  of  Toryism.  Certainly  the  “  cannon-balls  ”  must 
begin  to  think  that,  after  having  happily  accomplished  the 
immolation  of  their  former  chiefs,  they  have  relieved  them¬ 
selves  something  after  the  manner  of  the  fish  who  found  the 
frying-pan  inconveniently  warm.  Already  we  begin  to  hear 
from  the  deep-mouthed  voices  which  used  to  vent  curses  loud 
and  deep  against  the  name  of  Peel,  subdued  murmurs  at  the 
temperature  of  the  Derbyite  fire. 

Altogethei-,  the  fate  of  the  Tory  party  seems  to  be  that 
of  some  of  the  terrible  criminals  of  ancient  mythology,  who 
are  doomed  for  ever  to  disappointment  and  despair.  Their 
labours  are  those  of  Sisyphus — their  success  is  that  of  the 
Danaides — their  reward  is  that  of  Tantalus.  What  is  to 
other  men  the  consummation  of  their  hopes  is  to  them  the 
destruction  of  all  that  they  desire.  Out  of  office  they  labour 
for  power,  but  once  in  place  they  forthwith  abandon  all  for 
which  they  fought  in  opposition,  except  their  salaries.  In¬ 
deed,  in  these  days,  a  Conservative  Administration  seems  to  be 
an  intermittent  necessity,  which  appears  like  an  epidemic 
to  clear  off  all  the  diseased  offspring  of  Toryism.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  Protectionist  party  should  be  placed  in 
power,  in  order  that  the  Protectionist  faith  might  be  finally 
and  irrecoverably  destroyed.  The  Derbyite  Administration  of 
1852  only  lasted  long  enough  just  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
the  principle  in  defence  of  which  it  had  been  constructed. 
There  still  remained,  however,  just  a  few  distinctive  tests 
by  which  the  Tory  party  chose  to  fancy  it  was  discernible 
from  the  vulg'ar  herd  of  Liberalism.  There  were  still  some 
time-honoured  institutions  in  the  State — still  some  sacred  and 
inviolable  principles  in  the  Church — which  it  was  their 
mission  to  defend  from  the  intrusion  of  profane  hands.  But 
these,  too,  are  now  fast  vanishing  under  the  blighting  in¬ 
fluences  of  a  Conservative  Cabinet.  The  time  is  come  for  the 
periodical  slaughter  of  Tory  principles  and  the  crowning 
triumph  of  Radical  measures.  But  to  this  a  Tory 
Administration  is  indispensable.  It  was  only  by  investing 
the  party  of  the  Newdegates,  Spooners,  and  Thesigers 
with  tempoi’ary  power  that  the  “  unchristian ization  of  the 
“  Legislature  ”  could  have  been  finally  consummated.  Pro¬ 
bably  none  but  a  “  high  and  dry  ”  Cabinet  would  have  lent 
its  aid  to  the  expurgation  of  the  Prayer-book.  Certainly  it 
must  have  required  all  the  regard  with  which  Mr.  Bentinck 
may  be  supposed  to  view  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  to  reconcile  the  member  for  Norfolk  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Property  Qualification. 

The  politician  whose  sagacity  the  progress  of  events  has 
most  tended  to  justify  is  unquestionably  Mr.  Bright.  Lord 
Derby  and  his  Cabinet  have  certainly  supplied  him  with  a 
triumphant  answer  to  the  taunts  which  were  hurled  at  him 
for  his  support  of  a  Tory  Administration.  The  real  truth 
is,  that  the  Tory  Administration  have  done  and  are  doing 
his  work  more  effectually  than  a  Government  of  all  the 
Independent  Liberals  that  ever  sighed  after  evening  parties. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Tory  turncocks  have  let  on  the 
Radical  main.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  may  have  just  as 
much  of  concession  as  we  please,  for  the  supply  seems  to 
be  inexhaustible.  The  only  thing  for  us  to  determine  is 
when  we  have  had  enough.  So  long  as  the  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  is  incomplete,  we  must  cherish  the  Derbyites,  as  the 
cannibal  fats  up  his  victim.  But  if  the  day  comes  when  it 
is  considered  desirable  to  stay  the  destroying  hand,  the  first 
step  must  be  to  abolish  the  Conservatives.  When  the  filth 
is  all  removed,  the  presence  of  the  scavenger  becomes 
disagreeable. 


THE  LATE  SIR  WILLIAM  MAULE. 

N  the  last  number  of  the  Law  Review  there  is  a  biographical 
article  on  the  late  Sir  W.  Maule,  which  contains  the  only 
account  which  we  have  seen  of  a  very  remarkable  man,  who  well 
deserved,  on  many  accounts,  wider  and  more  durable  notice  than 
he  ever  received.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow  our  contemporary 
either  in  his  account  of  the  career  of  Sir  William  Maule,  or  in  his 
estimate  of  his  professional  merits ;  but  we  feel  that  the  portrait 
which  he  has  given  is  not  altogether  correct,  and  that  a  less  indis¬ 
criminate  eulogium  might  perhaps  afford  a  better  notion  of  the 
late  judge’s  public  character  (for  of  his  private  relations  we  know 
nothing)  than  would  be  suggested  by  the  pages  of  our  contem¬ 
porary.  . 


A  well-known  writer  is  reported  to  have  said  of  the  profession 
of  the  law  that  he  considered  it  a  sort  of  bottomless  pit,  in  which 
were  swallowed  up  in  an  unprofitable  manner  the  stout  fellows 
who  ought  to  have  been  the  benefactors  and  regenerators  of 
society.  The  remark  was  not  a  little  unjust  in  more  ways  than 
one,  but  it  was  not  unmeaning.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  extraordinary  rewards,  both  social  and  pecuniary,  which 
attend  success  at  the  bar,  induce  many  persons  to  give  them¬ 
selves  up  to  that  profession  who  might  have  obtained  a  large 
amount  of  literary  or  scientific  eminence.  This  in  itself  is,  we 
think,  no  evil.  Nothing  which  tends  to  liberalize  and  ennoble 
active  life  can  be  regarded  as  an  evil;  but  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  great  success  in  that  profession  has  occasionally  a  tendency 
to  produce  a  kind  of  harshness,  which  arises  partly  from  the  con¬ 
tinual  contemplation — not  without  a  certain  sense  of  superiority — 
of  the  stupidity  of  mankind,  and  partly  from  the  habit  of 
administering  a  system  necessarily  rigid,  but  sometimes  un¬ 
avoidably  and  sometimes  blameably  unjust.  This  is  indeed  the 
universal  temptation  of  all  Englishmen  who  are  at  all  above  par 
in  point  of  understanding.  Our  national  contempt  for  weakness 
of  every  sort,  and  especially  for  the  weakness  of  uncontrolled 
emotion,  and  the  surly  satisfaction  w  ith  which  we  recognise  the 
fact  that  there  is  much  unavoidable  evil  in  the  world,  and  much 
necessary  imperfection  in  every  system  either  of  law  or  of 
government,  form  a  constant  temptation  to  all  classes  of  society — 
and  perhaps  to  lawyers  more  than  to  any  other  class — to  take, 
or  at  least  to  manifest,  the  humorous  view  of  life  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  almost  every  other.  It  is,  we  think,  the  essence  of 
humour  to  take  the  habitual  tone  and  colour  of  the  ob¬ 
server’s  mind  as  the  fixed  point  from  which  all  the  scenes  of 
life  are  contemplated — to  look  upon  all  events  as  sad,  amusing, 
pathetic,  or  grotesque,  not  according  to  their  own  essence, 
but  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  observer.  A  sullen 
man’s  account  of  a  marriage,  a  whimsical  man’s  account  of  a 
funeral,  a  sentimental  man’s  account  of  a  jackass,  would 
each  be  humorous,  though  the  humour  would  be  of  a  very 
different  character  in  the  three  cases.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
that  humour  must  always  be  characteristic  of  men,  of  classes, 
or  of  nations  of  sufficient  originality  and  depth  of  character 
to  be  capable  of  looking  at  events  from  their  own  point 
of  view,  instead  of  being  carried  away  from  it  by  the  character 
of  the  event  itself ;  and  of  all  this — the  depth,  the  harsh¬ 
ness,  and  above  all  the  humour,  at  least  to  the  outside  world 
who  knew  him  only  on  the  Bench — Sir  William  Maule  was  the 
very  incarnation.  As  to  the  first  element  of  his  character  there 
could  hardly  be  two  opinions.  It  was  a  very  common  impression 
amongst  those  who  had  every  opportunity  of  judging,  that  he 
was  the  ablest  judge  of  his  time.  The  writer  in  the  Law  Review 
celebrates  his  mathematical  powers,  and  quotes  Mr.  Babbage’s 
authority  for  the  statement  that  he  might,  if  he  bad  given  him¬ 
self  up  to  that  science,  have  been  the  first  mathematician  of 
Europe ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  judgments  fully 
corroborate  this  estimate.  They  unite  force  and  subtlety 
in  a  manner  which  we  maintain  to  be  most  characteristically 
English.  His  mind  was  like  a  Nasmyth’s  hammer,  which  can 
forge  an  anchor  or  crack  a  nut  with  equal  accuracy  and  equal 
facility. 

There  was  no  man  who  could  enunciate  with  equal  force  and 
point  the  most  solid  principles,  nor  was  there  any  one  who  could 
split  straws  with  such  miraculous  nicety.  As  popular  instances, 
we  may  refer  for  an  illustration  of  the  first  of  these  powers  to  his 
answers  to  the  questions  submitted  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
fifteen  judges  upon  the  criminal  responsibilities  of  madmen,  in 
consequence  of  M'Naughten’s  assassination  of  Mr.  Drummond. 
The  other  fourteen  judges  gave  a  united  answer.  Sir  W.  Maule 
answered  by  himself,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  delicacy  with 
which  he  drew  the  line  between  the  physiological  and  the  legal 
elements  of  the  question,  and  the  force  with  which  he  enunciates 
the  principle  upon  which  the  legal  part  of  the  question  must  be 
decided.  As  an  instance  of  the  second  gift,  we  may  quote  from 
the  Law  Review  an  anecdote  connected  with  the  scandal  (now 
happily  done  away  with)  of  special  demurrers.  A  man  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  plea  as  “I.  Jones,”  and  the  pleader  (probably  not 
knowing  his  name)  referred  in  another  part  of  the  plea  to  “  I  ” 
as  an  “  initial.”  The  plaintifi-  demurred  (i.e.,  said  that  the  plea 
was  bad),  because  “  I  ”  was  not  a  name.  Sir  W.  Maule  said 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  a  man  might  not  be  christened 
“I”  as  well  as  Isaac,  inasmuch  as  either  could  be  pronounced 
alone.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  then  objected  that  the  plea 
admitted  that  “I”  was  not  a  name  by  describing  it  as  “an 
initial.”  “Yes,”  retorted  the  judge,  “but  it  does  not  aver  that 
it  is  not  a  final  as  well  as  an  initial  letter.”  This  is  very  like 
Lord  Brougham’s  celebrated  decision  that  a  will  in  which  pro¬ 
perty  was  left  to  “  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  other  sons  seve¬ 
rally  and  in  succession,  according  to  their  priority  of  birth”  (the 
limitation  to  the  first  son  having  been  omitted  by  a  slip  of  the 
copying-clerk),  gave  the  property  to  the  eldest  son,  because, 
though  neither  second,  third,  nor  fourth,  he  was  an  “  other  son.” 

Sir  William  Maule’s  manner  was  as  characteristic  of  his  under¬ 
standing  as  his  matter.  A  careless  observer  would  have  thought 
him  confused,  for  he  hardly  ever  completed  a  sentence;  but,  in 
fact,  he  thought  much  more  quickly  than  he  spoke,  and  saw  the 
end  of  a  second  sentence  before  he  had  concluded  the  first.  His 
habitual  contempt  for  display  may  also  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  negligence  of  his  style  in  speaking.  We  have 
heard  that  when  he  was  at  the  bar,  he  was  counsel  in  a  case  of 
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great  importance  which  was  being  argued  before  the  judges,  and 
that,  being  asked  whether  lie  wished  to  add  anything  to  his 
argument,  he  considered  for  a  moment,  and  then  answered,  in 
reference  to  a  volume  which  he  had  handed  up  to  the  Bench, 
“  My  Lord,  please  give  me  my  book,”  after  which  he  sat  down 
without  another  word. 

The  writer  in  the  Law  Review  defends  Sir  W.  Maule  against 
the  charge  of  being  a  cynic,  so  frequently  brought  against  him, 
and  says  that  he  was  a  very  pleasant  and  very  jovial  companion. 
We  fully  believe  it,  and  we  will  add  that  in  a  rather  one-sided 
way  he  was  a  very  humane  man ;  but  his  humanity  was  far  from 
being  just.  In  watching  his  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  felt  a 
contempt  for  the  institutions  of  society,  and  looked  upon  the 
ordinary  run  of  offenders  as  poor  devils  who  ought  to  be  let  off 
if  possible.  He  reserved  his  indignation  for  those  who  were 
well  off  in  the  world,  or  for  people  who  were  guilty  of  gross  acts 
of  cruelty,  and  even  with  respect  to  this  class  there  were  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Nothing  could  set  this  in  a  clearer  light  than  his  con¬ 
duct  in  a  trial  to  which  the  writer  in  the  Law  Review  refers, 
and  respecting  which  he  is  under  a  complete  misapprehension. 
We  allude  to  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bagshawe  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  in  1854.  The  case  did  not  turn,  as  the  reviewer  supposes, 
on  the  amount  of  notice  necessary  in  arresting  poachers. 
Sir  William's  law  was  probably  right  enough,  but  he 
dealt  with  the  facts,  in  summing-up,  like  an  advocate 
equally  ingenious  and  unscrupulous.  We  can  only  give 
one  or  two  illustrations,  but  they  will  fairly  show  the  nature  of 
the  case.  Mr.  Bagshawe  was  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head 
which  split  the  skull  in  half  from  the  eye  to  the  spine  without 
breaking  the  skin.  He  was  a  little  in  advance  of  his  keepers, 
and  must  have  received  the  blow  before  they  came  up.  The 
keepers  seized  a  man  named  Milner  in  the  stream  which  Mr. 
Bagshawe  preserved,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  secured  him. 
One  of  them  received  five  or  six  blows  on  the  head  from  a  gun- 
harrel,  which  cut  him  to  the  bone.  When  Milner  was  taken,  he 
had  in  his  hand  a  gun-barrel  to  which  part  of  the  stock  still 
adhered,  but  from  which  the  butt  end  had  been  broken  off  across 
the  grain,  which  would  of  course  require  a  most  violent  blow. 
The  butt-end  was  found  in  the  stream,  and  a  gun  had  been 
fired  towards  Mr.  Bagshawe’s  party  as  they  advanced.  The 
medical  witnesses  swore  that  Mr.  Bagshawe’s  wound  must  have 
been  caused  by  a  most  violent  blow  from  some  very  smooth 
substance — such  as  the  butt  of  a  gun.  Here,  therefore,  was  a 
gun  whole  at  one  instant,  and  found  broken  a  few  moments  after¬ 
wards  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  gigantic  strength,  who  was  one  of 
a  party  which  had  been  attacked  just  before  by  a  person  hardly 
inferior  in  physical  power.  That  person  had,  in  the  meanwhile, 
received  just  such  a  blow  as  the  gun-stock,  wielded  by  a  most 
powerful  arm  (and  hardly  anything  else)  would  have  given. 
Yet,  under  this  state  of  facts,  Sir  William  Maule  never  referred  to 
the  gun-stock  having  been  broken,  nor  to  the  finding  of  the  gun- 
barrel  with  part  of  the  stock  in  the  prisoner’s  hand  ;  nor  did  lie 
suggest  to  the  jury  that,  if  they  thought  sufficient  notice  had  not 
been  given  to  the  poachers,  they  might  find  a  verdict  of  man¬ 
slaughter — a  suggestion  which  would  have  been  undoubtedly 
adopted,  and  which  would  have  enabled  a  very  brutal  piece  of 
violence  to  be  adequately  punished.  The  men  were  all  acquitted. 
Another  instance  of  unjust  and  substantially  unmerciful  lenity — 
which  we  are  sorry  to  say  was  in  other  respects  eminently  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Sir  William  Maule — took  place  about  the  same  time. 
A  man  was  tried  at  Lincoln  for  rape  upon  a  married  woman. 
The  judge  laughed  the  case  out  of  Court,  indulging  himself  in 
several  utterly  unnecessary  remarks  of  a  most  indecorous  nature. 
Themanwasaequitted;  and  the  woman  of  course  lefttheCourtwitli 
a  very  damaged  character.  At  the  very  next  assizes  the  same  man 
was  tried  for  the  same  crime  committed  on  a  girl  with  circum¬ 
stances  of  brutality  almost  unexampled.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
convicted  and  transported  for  life.  Such  occurrences  as  these — 
and  they  by  no  means  stood  alone  in  any  of  their  circumstances — 
greatly  diminished  the  lustre  which  Sir  William  Maule’s  ability 
gave  to  his  position.  We  should  not  have  adverted  to  them  if 
he  had  not  been  made  the  subject  of  that  injudicious  and  not 
very  honest  praise  which  biographers  so  often  bestow. 

It  is  a  pleasant  task  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Sir 
William  Maule’s  humour.  It  was  often,  no  doubt,  coarse  and 
dirty,  but  it  was  always  both  genuine  and  infinitely  amusing. 
Some  admirable  specimens  are  given  by  the  Law  Review.  The 
most  celebrated  is  quoted  from  the  Times,  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  true  version  of  one  of  the 
wittiest  speeches  ever  made,  and  which  has  strangely  enough 
been  robbed  of  its  best  point.  A  man  being  convicted  of 
bigamy,  the  following  conversation  took  place  : — 

Clerk  of  Assize. — tVhat  have  you  to  say  why  judgment  should  not  be 
passed  upon  you  according  to  law  r 

Prisoner. — Well,  my  Lord,  my  wife  took  up  with  a  hawker,  and  run  away 
five  years  ago,  and  I’ve  never  seen  her  since,  and  I  married  this  other  woman 
last  winter. 

Mr.  Justice  Maule. — I  will  toll  you  what  you  ought  to  have  done;  and  if 
you  eay  you  did  not  know,  I  must  tell  you  the  law  conclusively  presumes 
that  you  did.  You  ought  to  have  instructed  your  attorney  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  hawker  for  criminal  conversation  with  your  wife.  That  would 
have  cost  you  about  100 1.  When  you  had  recovered  substantial  damages 
against  the  hawker,  you  would  have  instructed  your  proctor  to  sue  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  for  a  divorce  a  mensd  atque  tlioro.  That  would  have 
cost  you  200I.  or  300 1.  more.  When  you  had  obtained  a  divorce  a  mensd 
atque  thoro,  you  would  have  had  to  appear  by  counsel  before  the  House  of 
Lords  for  a  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii.  The  bill  might  have  been  opposed 


in  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  altogether  you  would 
have  had  to  spend  about  1000 1.  or  1200 1.  You  will  probably  tell  me  that  you 
never  had  a  thousand  farthings  of  your  own  in  the  world ;  but,  prisoner, 
that  makes  no  difference.  Silting  hero  as  a  British  judge,  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  you  that  this  is  not  a  country  in  which  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor. 

It  is  an  almost  incredible  proof  of  human  stupidity,  that  the 
story  is  usually  told  without  the  words  which  we  have  italicized. 
We  could  easily  fill  columns  with  specimens  of  Sir  William 
Maule’s  wit,  but  we  must  be  content  with  a  very  few.  They  will 
be  but  imperfectly  appreciated  by  those  who  did  not  know  the 
man.  The  upper  part  of  his  face  and  head  was  beautifully  formed, 
and  gave  a  wonderful  impression  of  compressed  power  and  clear¬ 
ness.  His  mouth  was  large,  'sensual,  and  half  open  ;  his  gruff 
and  rather  elaborate  utterance  was  attended  with  a  physical  effort 
which  made  the  intellectual  facility  of  the  speaker  all  the  more 
apparent,  and  the  gravity  of  his  tone  and  manner  gave  great 
force  to  the  grotesqueness  and  the  humour  of  what  he  said.  The 
following  are  a  few  instances  of  the  Mauliana  which  survive 
amongst  the  Bar,  and  which  deserve  collection  far  better  than 
most  things  of  the  same  kind. 

A  drunken  witness  leaving  the  box  blurts  out,  “  My  Lord,  I 
never  cared  for  anything  but  women  and  horseflesh!”  Mr. 
Justice  Maule — “  Oh,  you  never  cared  for  anything  but  women 
and  horseflesh  ?  Then  I  advise  you  to  go  home  and  make  your 
will,  or,  if  you  have  made  it,  put  a  codicil  to  it,  and  direct  your 
executors,  as  soon  as  j'ou’re  dead,  to  have  you  flayed,  and  to  have 
your  skin  made  into  side  saddles,  and  then,  whatever  happens, 
you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that,  after  death, 
some  part  of  you  will  be  constantly  in  contact  with  what, 
in  life,  were  the  dearest  objects  of  your  affection.”  A 
man  being  tried  for  sheep  stealing,  evidence  was  given 
that  he  had  been  seen  washing  tripe.  The  counsel  for  the 
Crown,  in  examining  the  witness,  observes  with  ill-timed 
delicacy,  “He  was  washing  bowels?”  “Yes,  sir.” — “The 
bowels  of  an  animal,  I  suppose?”  “  Yes,  sir.”  The  counsel 
sits  down.  Justice  Maule:  “Pray,  was  it  a  wren’s  sto¬ 
mach  ?  ”  A  barrister  opened  a  case  somewhat  confusedly.  The 

Judge  interrupts  him.  “  I  wish,  Mr. - ,  you  would  put  your 

facts  in  some  order;  chronological  order  is  the- best,  but  I  am 
not  particular.  Any  order  you  like — alphabetical  order.”  The 
most  characteristic,  however,  of  all  such  stories  are  those  which 
refer  to  the  irony  with  which  he  would  occasionally  tax  the 
powers  of  country  juries  : — 

Gentlemen, — The  learned  counsel  is  perfectly  right  in  his  law,  there  is 
some  evidence  upon  that  point;  but  lie’s  a  lawyer,  and  you’re  not,  and  you 
don’t  know  what  he  means  by  some  evidence,  so  I’ll  tell  you.  Suppose  thero 
was  an  action  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  six  people  swore  they  saw  the 
defendant  accept  it,  and  six  others  swore  they  heard  him  say  he  sbmdd  have 
to  pay  it,  and  six  others  knew  him  intimately,  and  swore  to  his  handwriting; 
and  suppose  on  the  other  side  they  called  a  poor  old  man  who  had  been  at 
school  wit  h  the  defendant  forty  years  before  and  had  not  seen  him  since,  and 
he  said  he  rather  thought  the  acceptance  was  not  his  writing,  why  there’d 
be  some  evidence  that  it  was  not,  and  that’s  what  Mr. - means  in  this  case. 

The  following,  with  which  we  must  conclude,  was  among  his 
latest  performances.  A  very  stupid  jury  were  called  upon  to  con¬ 
vict  a  man  on  the  plainest  evidence.  A  previous  conviction 
was  proved  against  him,  by  the  production  of  the  usual  cer¬ 
tificate  and  by  the  evidence  of  the  policeman  who  had  had  him 
in  charge.  The  judge  summed  up  at  great  length.  He  told  the 
jury  that  the  certificate  was  not  conclusive ;  that  the  question 
was  entirely  for  them  ;  that  policemen  sometimes  told  lies,  and 
much  else  of  the  same  kind,  concluding  as  follows : — “  And, 
gentlemen,  never  forget  that  you  are  a  British  jury,  and,  if  you 
have  any  reasonable  doubt  on  your  minds,  God  forbid  that  the 
prisoner  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  it.”  The  jury  retired, 
and  wero  twenty  minutes  or  more  before  they  found  out  that  the 
judge  had  been  laughing  at  them,  and  made  up  their  minds  that 
the  identity  was  proved. 


GEOLOGICAL  SUltVEYS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  HER 
DEPENDENCIES. 

N  1769  there  was  born  to  a  yeoman  of  Oxfordshire,  named 
John  Smith,  a  son,  who  in  due  course  was  christened  William. 
William  Smith,  as  he  grew  into  boy’s  estate,  delighted  to  wander 
in  the  fields  collecting  “ poundstones”  {Echinites),  “ pundibs” 
(Tcrebr  alula),  and  other  stony  curiosities;  and,  receiving  little 
education  beyond  what  he  taught  himself,  he  learned  nothing  of 
classics  but  the  name.  Grown  to  be  a  man,  he  became  a  land 
surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  and  by-and-by  in  the  western  parts 
of  England  was  much  engaged  in  constructing  canals.  While 
thus  occupied,  he  observed  that  all  the  rocky  masses  forming 
the  substrata  of  the  country  were  gently  inclined  to  the  east  and 
south-east — that  the  red  sandstones  and  marls  above  the  coal- 
measures  passed  below  the  beds  provincially  termed  lias  clay, 
and  limestone — that  these  again  passed  underneath  the  sands, 
yellow  limestones,  and  clays  that  form  the  table-land  of  the 
Cotteswold  Hills— while  they  in  turn  plunged  beneath  the  great 
escarpment  of  chalk  that  runs  from  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire 
northward  to  the  Yorkshire  shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  Gifted 
with  remarkable  powers  of  observation,  he  further  observed  that 
each  formation  of  clay,  sand,  or  limestone  held  to  a  very  great 
extent  its  own  peculiar  suite  of  fossils.  The  “snakestones” 
( Ammonites )  of  the  lias  were  different  in  form  and  ornament 
from  those  of  the  inferior  oolite ;  and  the  shells  of  the  latter, 
again,  differed  from  those  of  the  Oxford  clay,  cornbrasli,  and 
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Kimmeridge  clay.  Pondering  much  on  these  things,  he  came 
to  the  then  unheard-of  conclusion  that  each  formation  had  been 
in  its  turn  a  sea-bottom,  in  the  sediments  of  which  lived  and 
died  marine  animals  now  extinct,  many  of  them  specially  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  their  own  epochs  in  time. 

Here  indeed  was  a  discovery — made,  too,  by  a  man  utterly 
unknown  to  the  scientific  world,  and  having  no  pretension  to 
scientific  lore.  He  spoke  of  it  constantly  to  his  friends,  and  at 
breakfast  used  to  illustrate  the  subject  with  layers  of  bread-and- 
butter,  placed  with  outcropping  edges  to  represent  the  escarp¬ 
ments  that  mark  the  superposition  of  the  strata.  He  talked  of 
it  wherever  he  went — at  canal  boards,  county  meetings,  agricul¬ 
tural  associations,  and  Woburn  sheepsliearings — and  once  much 
astonished  a  scientific  friend  and  clergyman  of  Bath  by  deranging 
the  zoological  classification  of  his  cabinet  of  fossils,  and  rapidly 
re-arranging  them  all  in  stratigraphicul  order : — “  These  came 
from  the  blue  lias,  these  from  the  overlying  sand  and  freestone, 
these  from  the  fuller’s-earth,  and  these  from  the  Bath  building- 
stones.”  A  new  and  unexpected  light  was  thrown  on  the  whole 
subject,  and  thenceforth  the  Rev.  Samuel  Richardson  became 
his  disciple  and  warmest  advocate.  But  “  Strata  Smith”  was  too 
obscure  and  unscientific  to  be  at  once  received  as  an  apostle  by 
the  more  distinguished  geologists  of  the  day.  Could  a  country 
land  surveyor  pretend  to  teach  them  something  more  than  was 
known  to  Werner  and  Hutton  ?  He  might  preach  about  strata 
and  their  fossils  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  but 
the  structure  of  the  Earth  was  not  to  be  unravelled  in  this 
unlearned  manner.  Established  geologists  therefore  pooh-poohed 
him,  and  it  took  many  a  long  year  before  his  principles,  work¬ 
ing  their  way,  took  effect  on  the  geological  mind.  This  long- 
delayed  result  was  chiefly  due  to  the  discrimination  of  the  now 
venerable  Doctor  Fitton  ;  and  the  first  geologists  of  the  day 
learned  from  a  busy  land  surveyor  that  superposition  of  strata  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  succession  of  life  in  time.  The 
grand  vision  indulged  in  by  the  old  physicist  Hook  was  at  length 
realized,  and  it  was  indeed  possible  “  to  build  up  a  terrestrial 
chronology  from  rotten  shells”  embedded  in  the  rocks.  Now 
there  could  be  no  mistake  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  do  him 
honour,  and  through  Sedgwick,  the  President  of  the  Geological 
Society,  William  Smith  was  presented  with  the  Wollaston  medal, 
and  hailed  as  “the  Father  of  English  geology;”  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion  still  further  ripening,  he  was  ultimately  created  LL.D.  by 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

But  during  all  this  time  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  his  doctrines  by  words  alone.  By  incessant 
journeys  to  and  fro,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  in  gigs,  chaises, 
and  on  the  tops  of  stage  coaches,  he  traversed  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and,  maturing  his  knowledge  of  its  rocks, 
constructed  the  first  geological  map  of  England.  It  was  a  work 
so  masterly  in  conception  and  so  correct  in  general  outline,  that  in 

f principle  it  served  as  a  basis  not  only  for  the  production  of 
ater  maps  of  the  British  Islands,  but  for  geological  maps  of  all 
other  parts  of  the  world,  wherever  they  have  been  undertaken  ; 
and  thus  the  faintly  expressed  hope  of  Lister  (1683)  was  accom¬ 
plished,  that  if  such  and  such  soils  and  the  underlying  rocks  were 
mapped,  “  something  more  might  be  comprehended  from  the 
whole,  and  from  every  part,  than  I  can  possibly  foresee.”  In 
the  apartments  of  the  Geological  Society  Smith’s  map  may  yet  be 
seen — a  great  historical  document,  old  and  worn,  calling  for 
renewal  of  its  faded  tints.  Let  any  one  conversant  with  the 
subject  compare  it  with  later  works  on  a  similar  scale,  and  he 
will  find  that  in  all  essential  features  it  will  not  suffer  by  the 
comparison — the  intricate  anatomy  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of 
Wales  and  the  north  of  England  by  Murchison  and  Sedgwick 
being  the  chief  additions  made  to  his  great  generalizations. 
In  1840  he  died,  having,  in  his  simple  earnest  way,  gained  for 
himseif  a  name  as  lasting  as  the  science  he  loved  so  well.  Till 
the  manner  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  first  appearance  of  succes¬ 
sive  forms  of  life  shall  be  solved,  it  is  not  easy  to  surmise  how 
any  discovery  can  be  made  in  geology  equal  in  value  to  that 
which  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  William  Smith. 

Since  the  publication  of  Smith’s  map,  many  others  have  ap¬ 
peared — the  noble  compilation  for  England  by  Greenough,  the 
great  original  map  of  Scotland  by  Macculloch,  and  the  yet  finer 
map  of  Ireland  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith.  The  last  is  a  work  only 
less  remarkable  than  Smith’s  in  this — that,  when  commenced,  the 
principles  of  geology  were  established,  and  he  followed  instead  of 
leading  the  way.  To  these,  of  various  dates,  may  be  added  the 
map3  by  Professor  Phillips,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  Ivnipe, 
and  many  others  of  districts  in  detail— an  example  first  set  by 
Smith  in  his  geological  maps  of  counties.  But  the  most  re¬ 
markable  result  of  this  appreciation  of  the  growing  value  of 
the  subject  was  the  establishment  of  the  Government  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  late  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche, 
to  whom  the  whole  honour  is  due  of  having  commenced,  and 
for  mauy  years  successfully  carried  on,  this  great  undertaking. 
From  small  beginnings  in  Cornwall  he  gradually  extended  his 
operations,  and,  aided  by  Government,  he  gradually  trained  or  se¬ 
lected  a  corps  of  skilled  geologists,  who,  ere  his  death  in  1855,  had 
already  mapped  and  published  nearly  a  half  of  England  and  Wales 
and  part  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  maps  employed  in  this  survey 
are  the  one-inch  Ordnance  sheets  for  the  southern  half  of  England, 
and  the  six-inch  maps  for  Ireland,  the  north  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land.  Each  fault,  each  crop  of  coal,  and  every  geological  boun¬ 
dary  is  traced  so  minutely,  that  on  some  of  the  roughest  and 


loftiest  hills  in  Wales,  twenty  geological  lines  may  be  counted  in 
the  space  of  an  inch,  corresponding  to  one  mile  of  horizontal 
measurement ;  and  all  the  country  is  traversed  by  numerous 
measured  sections  on  which  the  structure  and  disposition  of  the 
rocky  masses  is  laid  down  in  still  more  precise  detail.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  the  office  of  Director-General 
was  conferred  on  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  himself  a  geological 
workman  whose  field  of  operations  has  extended  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  Government  School  of  Mines  and  Geological  Museum  in 
Jermyn-street  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Survey.  There,  in  addition 
to  the  published  maps,  other  substantial  proofs  of  the  progress 
of  the  Survey  are  preserved  and  exhibited.  Ores,  metals,  rocks, 
and  whole  suites  of  fossils  are  stratigraphically  arranged  in  such 
a  manner,  that,  with  an  observant  eye  for  form,  all  may  easily  un¬ 
derstand  the  more  obvious  scientific  meanings  of  the  succession  of 
life  in  time  and  its  bearing  on  geological  economics.  It  is  perhaps 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  greater  number  of 
so-called  educated  persons  are  still  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
this  great  doctrine.  They  would  be  ashamed  not  to  know  that 
there  are  many  suns  and  material  worlds  besides  our  own ;  but 
the  science,  equally  grand  and  comprehensible,  that  aims  at  the 
discovery  of  the  laws  that  regulated  the  creation,  extension,  deca¬ 
dence,  and  utter  extinction  of  many  successive  species,  genera, 
and  whole  orders  of  life,  is  ignored,  or,  if  intruded  on  the  atten¬ 
tion,  is  looked  on  as  an  uncertain  and  dangerous  dream — and  this 
in  a  country  which  was  almost  the  nursery  of  geology,  and 
which,  for  fifty-one  years,  has  boasted  the  first  Geological 
Society  in  the  world.  Several  other  governments  have  followed 
the  example  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  Similar  Survevs  have  long 
been  established  in  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  the  United 
States ;  and  others  will  certainly  be  founded  as  knowledge  pro¬ 
gresses,  and  as  those  branches  of  material  prosperity  advance  on 
which  the  subject  immediately  bears.  A  direct  result,  perhaps 
not  at  first  foreseen  by  the  founder  of  the  British  Survey,  was 
the  establishment  of  kindred  undertakings  in  our  possessions 
abroad.  In  1843,  a  systematic  geological  survey  was  com¬ 
menced  iu  Canada,  in  1846  in  India,  and  at  later  dates  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Trinidad;  and  all  of  these 
sprang  from  the  parent  institution  in  which  the  chief  Colo¬ 
nial  geologists  were  trained  in  the  field,  while  both  the  Survey 
and  the  School  of  Mines  supplied  many  of  the  younger  officers. 
We  have  before  us  a  pile  of  Blue-books,  Reports,  and  a  large 
Atlas  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  published  by  order  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  probably  almost  unknown  in 
England  except  to  a  few  scientific  geologists.  From  them  it 
appears  that  Sir  William  Logan,  the  Director  of  the  Survey,  and 
his  assistants,  have  traversed  and  examined,  for  1500  miles,  every 
part  of  Canada,  from  Gaspe  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
following  the  lakes  and  the  great  and  small  rivers,  and  penetra¬ 
ting  the  forest-clad  interior,  often  in  districts  utterly  unvisited 
by  settlers.  The  result  is,  that  all  the  great  geological  features 
of  Canada  are  laid  down  on  the  map,  and  in  many  districts,  the 
most  interesting  new  topographical  and  geological  details  have 
been  inserted  with  unrivalled  skill. 

But  those  who  merely  look  at  the  result  have  little  idea  of  the 
difficulties  that  attend  such  an  undertaking  in  a  country  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  yet  unreclaimed.  From  the  want  of 
accurate  maps  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  geological  work,  Sir 
William  and  his  assistants  have  actually  been  obliged  in  almost 
all  cases  to  construct  topographical  plans — truly  very  different 
operations  from  those  of  an  Ordnance  Survey  in  fertile  England, 
where  houses  and  steeples,  hill-tops  and  beacons,  afford  innu¬ 
merable  points  for  accurate  triangulation,  while  all  the  minor 
field  operations  are  carried  on  almost  mechanically  by  well-trained 
Sappers  and  Miners.  Though  like  in  result  also,  their  labour  is 
yet  very  different  in  kind  from  English  field-work  in  geology, 
where  the  explorer  has  road  sections  and  railway  cuttings,  open 
rivers,  quarries,  aud  coal-pits,  all  waiting  to  afford  him  data.  If 
the  lowlands  of  England  were  partly,  and  the  highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wales  entirely,  covered  with  lofty  and  almost  impene¬ 
trable  forests,  and  if  the  most  experienced  English  geologists 
were  turned  loose  upon  these  countries,  and  required  to  unravel 
all  the  intricacies  of  their  stratifications,  they  would  have  some 
idea  of  a  kind  of  geological  labour  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
part  of  Europe  out  of  Russia.  On  a  gigantic  scale,  the  great 
Lawrentine  chain,  extending  from  Labrador  to  Lake  Superior, 
might  represent  the  highlands  of  Scotland — Gaspe  the  mountains 
of  Wales — and  the  flat  Silurian  strata  bordering  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Ottawa,  and  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron,  might  be 
compared,  in  their  broad  terraced  arrangement,  to  the  escarp¬ 
ments  of  the  oolitic  rocks  and  chalk  in  the  centre  of  England. 
Geology  is  a  delightful  science,  but  it  may  be  questioned  if 
gentlemen  who  live  at  home  at  ease  would  in  all  cases  be  enthu¬ 
siastic  enough  to  devote  themselves  to  it  were  they  obliged,  for 
half  of  every  year,  for  half  a  lifetime,  to  rough  it  in  dreary  pine 
forests — to  navigate  newly-discovered  rivers  in  birch-bark  canoes 
made  by  Indian  assistants  on  the  spot — to  sleep  in  birch-bark 
tents  with  their  feet  to  nightly  fires  at  the  enti-ance — to  be  thankful 
when  they  fell  in  with  a  few  wild  onions  to  flavour  their  daily 
salt  pork— to  have  their  paths  disputed  by  occasional  bears  in 
quarries,  on  the  river  banks,  or  the  shores  of  the  desolate  Anti¬ 
costi — and,  worst  of  all,  to  have  but  little  of  that  direct  sympathy 
and  clear  appreciation  of  the  scientific  value  of  their  labours  of 
which  men  of  science  who  work  amid  their  peers  daily  experience 
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the  value.  The  Government  of  Canada  may  well  be  proud  of 
Sir  William  Logan  and  his  well-selected  staff,  and  the  mother 
country  has  equal  cause  of  gratulation  that  the  great  Imperial 
colony  has  emulated  her  example  in  founding,  on  a  scale  so  large 
and  efficient,  a  national  work  which  no  civilized  country  should 
be  without. 


THE  END  OF  THE  OXFOED  COMMISSION. 

I1  HE  powers’of  the  Oxford  Commission  have  just  expired,  and 
-  it  is  not  right  that  its  members  should  retire  from  their 
functions  without  some  acknowledgment  of  the  services  they 
have  rendered  to  the  University  and  the  public.  Their  labours 
have  been  severe.  Between  the  30th  of  August,  1854,  when 
their  sittings  commenced,  and  the  24th  of  June,  1858,  when 
they  terminated,  they  held  193  meetings,  generally  of  several 
hours’  duration.  They  have  framed  ordinances  for  sixteen 
Colleges,  equal  in  bulk,  and  in  the  labour  required  for  their  pre¬ 
paration,  to  as  many  Acts  of  Parliament,  besides  revising  and 
approving  the  new  statutes  of  three  other  Colleges,  and  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  new  regulations  made  by  the  University  for  the 
establishment  of  private  Halls,  and  the  improvement  of  various 
trusts.  Their  powers  being  limited  and  checked  by  the  powers 
which  the  Act  reposed  in  the  Colleges,  they  have  had  to  effect 
all  this  virtually  by  means  of  prolonged  negotiations  ;  and  in 
those  negotiations  they  have  had  considerable  difficulties  to 
overcome.  Oxford  Colleges  are  not  tenacious  in  matters 
connected  with  the  personal  interests  of  their  members,  but  they 
are  tenacious  of  what  they  regard  as  principles ;  and  they 
often  regard  as  principles  what,  in  point  of  fact,  are 
matters  of  prejudice  or  custom.  Thus  the  mass  of  cor¬ 
respondence  was  considerable,  and  the  patience  and  forbearance 
of  the  parties  was  sometimes  pretty  severely  tried.  It 
triumphed,  however,  and  not  less  in  the  Colleges  than  in  the 
Commission.  We  believe  the  Commissioners  would  admit  that, 
though  they  had  often  to  encounter  strong  objections  to  neces¬ 
sary  changes,  they  had  never  to  encounter  factious  opposition, 
and  that  when  the  main  questions  had  once  been  settled,  they 
received  in  almost  every  instance  the  most  cordial  assistance  in 
working  out  the  details.  They  had,  in  fact,  the  advantage  of 
treating  with  men  of  honour  and  gentlemen,  and  with  men  of 
sufficient  sense  and  self-control  to  render  a  reasonable  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  law,  however  much  they  might  have  been  originally 
opposed  to  measures  of  reform.  In  this  respect  the  conduct  of 
the  Colleges  offered  a  decided  contrast  to  that  of  their  assumed 
defenders  in  Parliament,  who  had  done  their  best  to  mangle, 
stultify,  and  render  unworkable  in  detail,  an  Act  the  main 
objects  of  which  they  did  not  venture  to  oppose.  Still  there  was 
enough  to  do ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  had  added  these  self-imposed  and  unpaid  duties  to 
the  labours  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  a  Judge,  a  Bishop.  Others, 
who  were  more  at  liberty,  must  have  made  a  considerable  sacri¬ 
fice  of  their  own  ease  and  comfort,  and,  in  addition  to  the  hours 
passed  in  the  work  of  their  office,  must  have  travelled  several 
thousand  miles  upon  the  public  service.  No  country  receives  so 
large  a  tribute  of  gratuitous  labour  from  its  eminent  citizens  as 
England  ;  and  this  is  a  fact  which  Mr.  Bright  and  politicians  of 
his  school  will  do  well  to  consider  when  they  are  inclined  to 
bring  sweeping  charges  of  selfishness  against  the  governing 
classes. 

The  Commissioners,  co-operating  with  the  Colleges,  have 
opened  all  the  fellowships,  except  half  the  fellowships  of  New 
College,  which  are  still  appropriated  to  Winchester,  and  half  the 
fellowships  of  Jesus,  which  are  still  appropriated  to  Wales. 
They  have  opened  all  the  scholarships  except  those  of  New  Col¬ 
lege  and  Jesus,  and  a  portion  of  those  at  Exeter.  They  have 
largely  increased  the  number,  and  probably  they  have  nearly 
doubled  the  aggregate  value,  of  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
in  the  University,  and  thus  largely  augmented  the  open¬ 
ings  for  young  men  of  merit.  They  have  cleared  the  fellow¬ 
ships  and  scholarships  of  other  noxious  restrictions  besides 
the  principal  ones  of  birthplace,  school,  and  kindred,  and  have 
considerably  added  to  the  number  of  fellowships  permanently 
tenable  by  laymen.  They  have  also  added  considerably  to  the 
means  of  support  at  the  University  for  resident  learned  men  and 
first-rate  teachers,  by  extending  the  professoriate,  and  making 
appropriations  out  of  the  revenues  of  Colleges  towards  its 
utter  endowment ;  and  if  this  part  of  their  work  is  the  least 
satisfactory  and  complete,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Colleges  had  a  veto  on  any  appropriations  of  their  property  to 
University  purposes,  and  that  the  prejudice  to  be  contended  with 
was  naturally  strong.  Each  College  has  received,  in  place  of  a 
despotism,  absolute  or  qualified,  a  constitution  as  free  as  that 
which  was  bestowed  on  the  University  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
And  last,  not  least,  a  power  has  been  conferred  on  each  College, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Visitor  or  the  Crown  in  Council,  of 
amending  its  own  statutes,  and  thereby  accommodating  itself  to 
changing  circumstances  from  time  to  time  without  the  necessity 
of  any  further  interference  of  the  Legislatui’e.  The  question  of 
religious  restrictions  on  fellowships  and  scholarships  has  been  left, 
in  effect,  in  statu  quo,  the  Act  of  Parliament  having  given  no 
instructions  on  the  subject.  Nor  has  the  question  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Fellows  been  touched,  except  in  the  case  of  professors 
and  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men,  w  ho  are  specially  per¬ 
mitted,  by  a  vote  of  the  College,  to  hold  fellowships  though 


married.  In  regard  to  the  last-named  question,  however,  ad¬ 
vanced  reformers  must  allow  that  public  opinion  was  not  ripe, 
and  that  the  Commissioners  could  hardly  be  expected  to  move 
much  in  advance  of  public  opinion. 

There  seemed  every  prospect  that  the  whole  would  be  brought 
to  an  amicable  conclusion,  and  that  the  University  would  not 
have  to  encounter  the  risk  and  annoyance  of  being  brought 
before  Parliament  again.  But  this  expectation  has,  unhappily, 
been  frustrated  by  the  final  resistance  of  St.  John’s  College — a 
College  which  any  one  acquainted  with  Oxford  would  consider  to 
stand  in  need  of  improvement  as  well  as  its  neighbours,  but  which, 
from  its  extreme  closeness,  is  too  much  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  University  to  be  affected  by  general  opinion,  or  to  share  in 
the  pervading  impression  that  it  was  necessary  to  submit  to 
reasonable  measures  of  reform.  The  Fellows  of  St.  John’s  have 
demanded  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retain  a  clear  majority 
of  close  fellow  ships,  the  result  of  which  would  inevitably  be  to 
restore  the  general  close  character  of  the  College ;  and  this  at 
the  same  time  that  the  members  of  that  College  are  admitted 
to  free  competition  for  all  the  other  fellowships  which  are  thrown 
open  in  the  University.  The  Commissioners  considered  that  they 
could  not,  as  trustees  for  the  objects  of  the  Legislature,  accede 
to  this  demand,  more  especially  as  they  had  required  even  New 
College,  in  spite  of  its  strong  Wykehamist  traditions,  to  open  half 
its  fellowships  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  governing  body  of  St. 
John’s  have  in  effect  set  their  hands  to  a  declaration,  that  to  have 
half  its  fellowships  open  to  merit  would  be  “  injurious  to  the 
College  as  a  place  of  learning  and  education.”  The  Commis¬ 
sioners,  as  prescribed  by  the  Act  in  a  case  of  final  disagree¬ 
ment,  have  made  a  Report  to  the  Home  Secretary,  which  has 
been  laid  before  Parliament ;  and  a  special  Act  w  ill,  no  doubt, 
pass  for  St.  John’s  College.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
Legislature  will  allow  this  particular  College  to  escape  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  general  Act.  But  the  rupture  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  in  the  interest  of  the  University  ;  and  we  believe  we 
are  justified  in  saying  that  this  evil  was  not  incurred  till  every 
resource  of  negotiation  had  been  exhausted.  However,  this  is 
the  single  exception  to  a  general  happy  result.  The  University 
has,  on  the  whole,  gone  through  a  great  crisis  in  its  history 
safely  and  without  loss  of  independence ;  and  she  w  ill  commence 
with  new  life  and  powers  a  course  of  increased  usefulness  to  the 
nation. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  FACTION  FIGHTS. 

F  stirring  a  fire  were  the  best  way  of  making  it  die  out,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s  motion,  condemning  the  recent  appointment  of 
Mr.  Cecil  Moore,  W'ould  have  been  an  extremely  judicious  and 
patriotic  proceeding.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  is  doubtless  regarded  by  his  friends  as  a  distinguished 
apostle  of  peace  and  goodwill;  but  Irishmen  have  a  peculiar 
method  of  their  own  for  appeasing  strife,  which  experience  has 
unfortunately  shown  not  be  very  successful.  The  gathering- 
place  consecrated  to  the  most  rabid  nonsense  that  was  ever 
uttered  wras  baptised  by  the  appropriate  name  of  Conciliation 
Hall ;  and  the  most  insane  and  impotent  of  all  attempts  at  re¬ 
bellion  was  ushered  in  by  earnest  aspirations  for  universal 
concord.  In  the  good  old  times,  before  Irish  pugnacity  had 
been  snuffed  out  at  the  battle  of  the  cabbage-garden,  it  was 
quite  a  matter  of  course  that  professions  of  loyalty  should 
cover  a  taste  for  treason,  and  a  pretended  love  of  peace  be 
made  the  excuse  for  religious  intolerance  and  party  insults. 
But  things  have  changed  since  then.  Notwithstanding  the 
recent  outbreak  of  the  old  feeling  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
an  occasional  absurd  disturbance  like  that  w'hich  has  lately  en¬ 
livened  the  streets  of  Belfast,  we  really  believe  that  the  Irishman 
of  1858  is  altogether  a  different  being  from  what  he  was  only  ten 
years  ago.  A  few  distinguished  specimens  of  the  genuine  type 
still  remain,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  seems  ambitious  of  being 
numbered  among  them.  The  tailor  of  the  old  story  who  rushed 
into  a  faction  light  for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  was  “  blue- 
moulded  for  want  of  a  bating,”  has  become  an  anachronism,  and 
it  is  in  vain  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  endeavours  to  revive  the  heroism 
of  past  days,  by  making  a  very  pretty  quarrel  out  of  an  affair  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  magnify  into  any  kind  of  importance. 
The  occasion  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  philippics  was  only  this. 
A  man  who  had  once  held  office  in  an  Orange  Lodge  had 
been  appointed  to  a  Government  situation  of  150^.  a-year,  and 
had  immediately  broken  off  his  connexion  with  the  Society. 
If  nothing  had  been  said,  the  appointment,  wffiether  judicious 
or  not,  would  scarcely  have  operated  as  a  very  considerable 
encouragement  to  Protestant  bigotry.  Few  persons  would  have 
cared  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Moore  had  been  an  Orangeman  or 
not,  and  as  he  was  confessedly  a  most  competent  man  for  the 
office  conferred  upon  him,  no  appreciable  harm  would  have  been 
done  by  the  bad  taste  of  Mr.  Whiteside  in  promoting  a  member 
of  an  institution  which  was  once  formidable,  but  is  rapidly 
becoming  ridiculous.  But  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  eagerness  for  a 
fray,  there  was  great  danger  that  the  matter  might  have  passed 
over  without  a  row,  and  it  wuas  the  duty  of  an  Irishman  of  the 
true  sort  to  prevent  so  unfortunate  a  waste  of  opportunity. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the.  incident  is  rather  satisfactory  than  other¬ 
wise  ;  for  if  the  debate  showed  that  at  least  one  man  survives 
who  takes  the  old  view  of  Ireland,  and  regards  it  merely  as  a 
^reat  menagerie  stocked  with  Ribandmen  and  Orangemen  in 
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close  though  not  amiable  companionship,  like  the  lion  and  tiger 
in  one  den  of  a  country  showman,  there  was  abundant  evidence 
that  these  lively  notions  have  already  become  obsolete. 

Even  the  universal  denouncer,  the  member  for  Sheffield,  was 
obliged  for  once  in  his  life  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  acquittal, 
and  declined  to  back  up  the  anti-Orange  demonstration.  A  little 
puff  of  historical  and  party  spleen  from  Lord  John  Bussell  was 
positively  the  only  sort  of  encouragement  given  to  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  endeavour  to  get  up  a  faction  fight.  Lord  Palmerston 
could  scarcely  make  the  charge  a  vehicle  for  an  effective  sneer, 
and  very  properly  condemned  the  idea  of  dividing  the  House  for 
no  purpose  but  to  foster  animosity.  The  Government  speakers 
■were  of  course  in  exultation  at  the  false  move  which  enabled  them 
almost  to  boast  of  an  exercise  of  petty  patronage  of  which  the 
best  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  was  too  insignificant  to  be  worthy 
of  remark.  Even  the  mover  himself  found  the  means  of  exciting 
party  passion  less  ready  than  the  will,  and  was  unable  to  scrape 
together  any  more  provoking  accusations  than  those  which  were 
abundant  enough  before  the  year  1836.  We  really  do  not  regard 
Orangemen  exactly  as  lambs,  but  an  attack  upon  them  for  the  deeds 
of  their  fathers  twenty  years  ago  savours  too  much  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  wolf  in  the  fable.  The  discussion  was  altogether  out  of 
date,  and  has  only  added  another  evidence  of  the  great  revolution 
that  has  taken  place  in  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  Nothing  could 
be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s 
picture  of  the  Orange  Institution  of  1836,  presided  over  by  a 
Hoyal  Duke,  and  mingling  with  happy  skill  a  little  loyalty  with 
a  vast  amount  of  intolerance,  and  the  revived  Orange  Society  of 
1858,  shorn  of  its  splendour,  frightened  out  of  its  secret  oaths, 
and  incapable  of  mischief  beyond  the  limits  of  a  Belfast  row. 
We  have  no  love  for  those  who  seek  to  perpetuate  animosity  by 
clinging  to  their  old  associations,  and  keeping  up  absurd  pro¬ 
cessions  for  the  pleasure  of  disgracing  their  religion  by  party 
warfare.  But  if  some  Orangemen  are  as  mischievous  as  the 
times  allow  them  to  be,  opponents  who  seize  on  every  occasion 
to  prolong  the  feud  are  every  whit  as  bad.  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
flourishing  his  rhetorical  shelalagh  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
a  good  companion  picture  to  Mr.  Hanna  denouncing  the  Pope  in 
the  Homan  Catholic  quarter  of  Belfast. 

The  reception  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  oration  will  not  encourage 
the  repetition  of  such  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  if  both  sides  can 
only  be  induced  to  hold  their  tongues  for  a  short  time,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  to  see  the  last  relics  of  factious  associations  con¬ 
signed  to  early  oblivion.  Such  social  funguses  grew  kindly 
enough  in  the  days  of  the  penal  laws  and  the  ’98.  There  was  a 
congenial  soil  for  them,  too,  in  the  Ireland  of  O’Connell,  and 
Meagher,  and  Smith  O’Brien.  But  the  famine  and  the  exodus 
have  purged  the  rankness  of  the  soil — the  unshackling  of  the  land 
has  opened  a  new  course  of  progress — and  the  invasion  of  Saxon 
enterprise  has  visibly  leavened  the  mass  of  Irish  society. 
Crime  has  sunk  to  about  an  English  level,  and  the  poverty  that  re¬ 
mains  is  absolute  wealth  compared  with  the  destitution  that  was 
once  the  normal  condition  of  the  people.  These  are  unpromising 
symptoms  for  the  lovers  of  faction  fights.  Men  are  too  busy  and 
too  comfortable  to  trail  their  coats  at  Donnybrook,  and  much  too 
well  off  to  trouble  themselves  over-much  about  secret  societies. 
Lean  conspirators  are  getting  scarce,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  must 
resign  himself  to  the  inevitable  advent  of  times  when  he  will  not 
have  so  much  as  the  ghost  of  a  political  society  on  which  to  pour 
the  vials  of  his  overflowing  benevolence.  There  will  soon,  per¬ 
haps,  be  no  one  to  thrash  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  scarcely  a 
soul  to  abuse  in  the  cause  of  universal  brotherhood.  What  the 
champions  of  tranquillity  are  to  do  when  there  is  no  one  to  coerce 
into  gentleness,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  we  fear  that  even  so 
stout  a  tranquillizer  as  the  late  Attorney-General  of  Ireland  will 
be  obliged  to  lay  up  his  weapon  among  the  sad  relics  of  the 
departed  glory  of  his  once  pugnacious  country. 


THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  THAMES  PROBLEM. 

iT  may  seem  a  selfish  and  merely  metropolitan  view  of  affairs 
to  say  that  the  Thames  difficulty  is  the  question  of  the  day. 
Possibly  we  are  afflicted  with  a  narrow  and  unphilosophical 
spirit ;  but  really  we  do  not  know  any  subject  half  so  important 
as  one  which  intimately  concerns  the  health,  and  even  the  exist¬ 
ence,  of  the  two  millions  and  more  of  our  London  population. 
Was  there  ever  a  nation  before,  which  quietly  laid  aside  the 
question  whether  a  tenth  part  of  its  population  was  to  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  breathing  air  instead  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
as  a  mere  local  matter  to  be  consigned  to  the  wisdom  and  energy 
of  a  parochial  board?  There  is  not  a  particle  of  exaggeration  in 
saying  that  deaths  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  Thames ;  but  because 
we  are  used  to  our  normal  condition  of  excessive  mortality  and 
perpetual  miasma,  we  acquiesce,  with  only  a  few  feeble  mur¬ 
murs,  in  the  gradual  development  of  a  nuisance  which  threatens 
soon  to  make  the  metropolis  of  England  one  of  the  un- 
healthiest  spots  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  worst  aspect 
of  the  affair  is  the  length  of  time  which  has  been  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  discussion  of  schemes  of  every  kind,  any  one 
of  which  would  greatly  mitigate  the  evil  if  they  had  not  all 
been  left  in  abeyance  until  engineers  could  agree  which  plan 
was  the  best,  and  until  Parliament  should  decide  on  some  feasible 
mode  of  raising  the  necessary  funds.  For  twenty  years  and 
more,  all  the  highest  authorities  on  this  branch  of  engineering 


have  been  at  work  upon  it.  Civil  engineers  and  Hoyal  engineers, 
Local  Boards  and  Hoyal  Commissioners,  have  sought  a  solution 
in  vain  ;  for  as  yet  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  have  proved 
too  great  for  their  ingenuity  to  surmount.  The  task  is  one  that 
seems  to  call  for  the  intervention  of  some  Hercules  designed  by 
Providence  to  save  us  from  cholera,  typhus,  and  diphtheria. 
The  pleasant  historians  in  whom  Don  Quixote  delighted  always 
contrived  to  find  a  knight  predestined  to  slay  every  monster 
that  was  a  scourge  to  the  human  race.  If  a  dragon  depopulated 
a  province,  sooner  or  later  a  stout  St.  George  would  arise  to 
vanquish  the  devouring  beast.  The  winding  Thames  is  our 
slimy  dragon,  to  whose  fatal  jaws  hecatombs  of  victims  are 
annually  consigned.  But  where  is  our  St.  George  ?  Our  regular 
champions  have  failed  us  utterly,  and  the  vaunted  resources  of 
modern  engineering  skill  have  been  unable  to  extricate  us  from 
the  folds  of  our  river  monster.  A  quarter  of  a  century  of  inces¬ 
sant  discussion  has  been  too  little  to  perfect  a  plan. 

But  we  are  happy  to  say  the  problem  is  solved  at  last.  The 
destined  knight  is  found.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  announced  to 
the  House  that  he  “  devoted  the  whole  of  last  Saturday  to  a 
consideration  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  present  condition 
of  the  Thames,”  and  we  need  be  under  no  more  anxiety  on  the 
subject.  Carping  detractors  may  say  that  Sir  Joseph  is  grossly 
iguorant  of  engineering  science,  and  that  the  architect  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  has  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  art  of  con¬ 
struction.  But  what  of  this?  Have  not  our  engineers  failed 
us,  and  where  is  the  necessity  for  mere  professional  knowledge 
to  a  man  endowed  with  heroic  powers  ?  We  are  not  to  be  put 
out  of  conceit  of  our  omnipotent  knight  by  the  paltry  cavils  of 
persons  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  studying  the  subject  which 
Sir  Joseph  masters  in  a  day.  Genius  is  never  without  detractors; 
and  we  well  remember  the  envious  scorn  with  which  architects 
and  engineers  mocked  at  the  Sydenham  water- to wrers  that  were 
built  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  They  were  right,  indeed,  in  the 
mere  facts — the  towers  had  no  foundation,  and  would  not  stand. 
But  this  only  brought  out  the  decision  of  character  which 
always  accompanies  genius.  Did  not  Sir  Joseph  pull  down  his 
towers  and  build  them  up  again  on  a  new  foundation  ?  And  we 
should  like  to  know  what  engineer  could  have  suggested  a 
wiser  course?  And  if  his  plans  for  the  purification  of  the 
Thames  should  prove  also  to  be  founded  on  sand,  we  have  the 
most  perfect  confidence  that  his  fertile  brain  will  always  be  ready 
to  give  birth  to  one  new  project  after  another,  if  we  will  only 
consent  to  give  him  the  money  with  which  to  carry  out  his 
magnificent  conceptions.  The  great  fault  of  our  engineers,  who 
have  nothing  but  knowledge  of  their  business  to  trust  to,  is  that 
they  do  not  form  adequate  conceptions  of  the  vastness  of  the 
undertaking  before  them.  They  give  up  one  plan  because  it 
would  cost  10,000,000/.,  and  denounce  another  because  it  might 
possibly  be  the  means  of  throwing  away  5,000,000/.  without 
i  doing  much  good  at  last.  There  is  no  weakness  of  this  sort 
I  about  Sir  Joseph.  Only  trust  to  him,  and  he  will  freely  spend 
|  a  hundred  millions  in  carrying  out  a  plan  matured  in  a  single 
day.  Of  all  his  great  qualities,  this  princely  contempt  for  cost 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  A  mere  architect  would  not 
have  ventured  to  sink  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  construction 
of  a  building  and  a  garden  estimated  at  one-third  of  the  sum.  Any 
one  but  Sir  Joseph  would  have  sacrificed  the  grand  idea  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  to  paltry  considerations  of  profits  and  dividends,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  owe  the  costly  splendour  of 
the  Sydenham  glass  bubble  to  the  audacious  genius  of  a  man 
w  ho  would  suffer  nothing  to  impair  the  realization  of  the  most 
expensive  design  that  ever  entered  into  a  human  mind.  In  art 
and  science  there  is  no  genius  without  audacity,  no  inspiration 
without  extravagance.  We  judge  therefore  by  the  fruits,  and 
we  challenge  any  one  to  produce  an  architect  or  engineer  who, 
tried  by  these  tests  of  inspiration  and  genius,  can  approach  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton.  Why  do  not  we  make  Sir  Joseph  Dictator  of 
Sewers  and  Grand  Purifier  of  the  Thames,  with  unlimited 
authority  to  spend  what  he  likes,  and  do  what  he  can  ?  There 
would  be  a  peculiar  fitness  in  committing  this  Thames  drain¬ 
age,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  costly  of  all  modern  en¬ 
terprises,  to  a  man  who  has  laid  out  so  much  of  other  people’s 
money  as  to  have  lost  all  that  nervousness  about  expense 
which  hampers  the  efforts  of  ordinary  engineers.  But  the 
work  is  not  only  the  most  costly,  but  it  is  also  the  most 
pressing  in  the  world ;  and  must  we  not  again  recognise  the 
providential  fitness  of  a  schemer  who  would  act  upon  a  day’s 
deliberation  with  more  confidence  than  a  Bidder  or  a  Hawkesley 
would  feel  after  the  study  of  years  ?  It  is  idle  to  beat  about 
the  bush  any  longer.  We  have  a  frightfully  expensive  work 
that  must  be  done  at  once,  and  there  is  no  one  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  who  would  spend  our  money  as  promptly  and  as 
freely  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  He  would  doubtless  be  content  to 
look  to  posterity  for  his  reward.  He  has  already  given  his  name 
to  a  gutter ;  why  should  he  not  be  allowed  to  stand  sponsor  to 
a  drain  ? 

But,  we  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  plan  that  resulted  from  the 
deliberations  of  that  entire  Saturday,  which  will  henceforth  be 
an  epoch  in  sanitary  science  ?  We  must  explain  that  Sir 
Joseph  did  not  profess  to  propound  at  once  the  whole  of  the 
scheme  which  he  has  doubtless  formed  for  the  solution  of  the 
great  Thames  problem.  All  that  he  announced  to  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  temporary  expedient  by  which  the  threatened 
pestilence  was  to  be  stayed,  pending  the  preparation  of  permanent 
measures  of  relief.  Ill-natured  readers  who  do  not  appreciate 
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our  knight  errant  may  affect  to  laugh  at  the  proposal,  hut  we 
shall  not  -be  deterred  from  stating  what  it  wa3,  nor  do  we 
feel  the  least  doubt  that  it  will  fully  sustain  Sir  Joseph’s  deserved 
reputation  at  its  present  height.  The  plan  is  simple  in  the  ex¬ 
treme — being  merely  to  stuff  up  all  the  main  sewers  with  lime, 
which  is  known  to  be  an  effectual  deodorizer.  It  is  proposed  to 
cart  this  substance  into  the  sewers  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
above  their  outfall ;  and  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  deny,  that  if  the  deposit  could  only  be  carried  away  by 
the  flow  of  the  sewage  water,  the  remedy,  if  applied  on  a  suffi¬ 
cient  scale,  would  afford  an  almost  perfect  cure  for  the  stench 
that  is  poisoning  London,  and  driving  the  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  prematurely  from  their  posts.  It  is  true  that  eminent 
engineers  say  that  the  insoluble  deposit  created  by  throwing 
lime  into  sewage  matter  would  choke  up  the  sewers  altogether, 
and  we  believe  they  are  right ;  but  Sir  Joseph  is  not  a  man  to  be 
baffled  by  a  little  difficulty  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  not  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  know  the  mechanical  and  chemical  operation  of  lime  upon 
sewage.  That  was  for  professional  men  to  point  out ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  objection  is  submitted  to  the  genius  of  a  Paxton,  we 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  he  will  be  ready  with  another 
plan. 

We  protest,  therefore,  agaiust  any  little  defects  of  this  kind 
being  made  the  ground  of  distrusting  the  deliverer  who  is  to  save 
us  from  infection.  Any  less  important  man  who  has  studied  the 
subject  can  point  out  the  objections  to  the  plans  which  the  mas¬ 
ter  mind  may  emit.  The  function  of  Sir  Joseph  is  not  to  bother 
himself  with  chemical  experiments,  but  just  to  ignore  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  scientific  grubbers  declare  to  be  insurmountable. 
But  Parliament  must  give  him  carte  blanche,  and  we  cannot 
understand  why  he  was  not  unanimously  voted  into  the  office 
which  he  seems  to  be  so  ready  to  undertake.  If  the  House  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  considering  him  a  projector  whose  only  merits 
were  the  liberality  with  which  he  spent  his  employers’  money, 
and  the  tact  with  which  he  occasionally  took  credit  for  the 
skill  of  his  subordinates,  we  could  comprehend  the  appa¬ 
rent  reluctance  to  put  the  Thames  in  his  hands.  But  this  has 
not  been  so.  The  House  always  listens  to  him  with  an  excep¬ 
tional  deference  seldom  paid  to  any  but  those  who  speak  on 
subjects  which  they  understand  ;  and  it  is  not  many  years  since 
a  Committee  gravely  reported  on  his  magnificent  project  for 
surrounding  London  with  a  great  glass  girdle,  at  a  cost  of,  we 
think,  thirty  or  forty  millions.  These  arc  great  marks  of  respect 
to  a  man  who  has  no  pretensions  to  scientific  knowledge,  and 
yet  the  House  still  hesitates  to  trust  the  same  authority  in  the 
pressing  difficulty  of  the  London  drainage.  This  strikes  us  as 
somewhat  inconsistent.  Either  the  customary  deference  is  mis¬ 
placed,  or  the  present  neglect  is  unpardonable.  One  way  or  the 
other,  we  fear  that  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  not  appreciated  by  the 
House  of  Commons  exactly  at  his  right  value. 


O  T  T  A  V  I  A. 

IT  is  not  easy  for  Englishmen  to  enter  into  the  spirit  or  dis¬ 
cover  the  merits  of  Alfieri’s  plays.  The  language  is  terse, 
and  the  characters  are  conceived  and  worked  out  with  a  certain 
vigour,  but  the  interest  of  the  whole  is  singularly  slight,  and 
neither  the  means  employed  nor  the  end  aimed  at  seems  worth 
the  trouble  of  the  tragedian.  In  Ottavia  considerable  ingenuity 
is  displayed  in  constructing  five  acts  with  only  five  dramatis 
personae.  The  machinery  of  messengers,  attendants,  guards,  and 
other  subordinates  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  principal  characters 
are  always  talking  to  and  at  each  other.  But  the  artist  has 
triumphed  to  very  little  purpose — he  has  overcome  a  difficulty 
which  he  had  himself  created.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  a 
play  in  which  the  unities  are  observed  with  so  much  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  drama.  The  whole  five  acts  take  place  in  the 
same  room  in  Nero’s  palace ;  but  this  is  effected  at  the  cost  of 
making  an  apartment  in  which  Nero  has  a  confidential  con¬ 
versation  with  his  mistress  also  do  duty  as  a  prison  for  his 
wife.  In  Alfieri  the  traditions  of  the  Greek  drama  have  become 
not  so  much  guides  of  art  as  problems  to  be  solved  ;  and  if  any 
of  the  problems  can  be  made  a  little  harder,  so  much  the  greater 
glory  for  the  artist. 

The  language  of  Ottavia  is  its  best  feature.  The  plot  is  very 
uninteresting,  and  neither  in  the  characters  nor  in  the  movement 
of  the  play  is  there  any  excitement.  Nero  and  Seneca  begin  ;  and 
while  Seneca  reproaches  Nero  with  deserting  Octavia,  Nero  re¬ 
proaches  Seneca  with  a  deflexion  from  the  absolute  strictness  of 
Stoical  virtue.  Historically,  Seneca  may  have  laid  himself  open 
to  this  imputation,  but  an  analysis  of  the  inconsistencies  of  a  phi¬ 
losopher  is  dull  work  in  a  tragedy.  Poppa:a  comes  on  in  a  fright, 
lest  Nero  should  intend  to  sacrifice  her  to  the  just  claims  of  his 
highly-born  wife,  but  is  reassured  by  her  lover  informing  her  that 
he  intends  to  recal  Octavia  only  to  find  some  decent  way  of 
killing  her.  The  second  act  is  occupied  with  a  plot  between 
Poppsea  and  Tigellinus,  who,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
invent  the  decent  pretext  which  Nero  wants,  and  inform  the 
Emperor  that  Octavia  has  been  guilty  of  an  intrigue  with  her 
slave  Eucerus.  It  is  not  till  towards  the  close  of  this  act  that 
Octavia  comes  on  the  stage.  She  is  represented  as  fully  aware  of 
Nero’s  cruelty,  baseness,  and  hatred  of  herself,  but  as  devotedly 
attached  to  him.  Nero  accuses  her  of  infidelity,  and  all  she  im¬ 
plores  is  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  kill  her  without  staining  her 
reputation.  This  does  not  suit  Nero’s  views,  partly  because  it 


would  be  too  kind,  and  partly  because  Octavia  is  beloved  by  the 
populace,  and  she  must  be  dishonoured  before  it  is  safe  to  des¬ 
patch  her. 

The  third  act  is  occupied  partly  with  the  fears  of  Nero 
—who  is  terrified  at  a  commotion  of  the  mob  calling  for 
its  beloved  Octavia,  and  for  vengeance  on  her  enemies — and 
partly  with  a  sparring  between  Octavia  and  Poppsea,  in 
which  the  latter  triumphs  insolently  in  having  secured 
Nero’s  love,  and  the  former  gives  vent  to  the  feelings  which 
a  nobly  born  wife  may  be  supposed  to  entertain  for  an 
ignobly  born  mistress.  During  the  fourth  act,  Octavia  is  absent, 
and  the  action  of  the  play  scarcely  proceeds  a  step.  Bacra  warns 
Poppsea  that  if  she  procures  the  death  of  Octavia  she  will  suffer 
in  her  turn,  and  Poppsea  and  Tigellinus  keep  Nero  up  to  his 
work.  In  the  fifth  act,  Octavia,  who  is  a  prisoner  by  Nero’s 
orders,  determines  to  kill  herself,  and  persuades  Seneca  to  let 
her  have  possession  of  a  ring  he  wears  containing  poison.  She 
takes  it,  and  then  Nero  and  Poppsea  enter.  Ear  from  feeling 
remorse,  Nero  assures  Octavia  that  he  will  only  the  more  devote 
himself  to  Popprea  because  Octavia  is  out  of  the  way,  and  lets 
Seneca  know  that  he  must  die  as  well  as  his  accomplice.  Octavia 
dies  on  the  stage,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  her  dead  body,  and  on 
the  coarse  and  silly  couple  who  have  worked  her  destruction. 
The  tragic  element  is  studiously  preserved  by  there  being  nothing 
to  lessen  the  shock  of  Octavia’s  death — no  repentance  of  Nero, 
no  failure  of  Poppaea,  no  prophecy  or  anticipation  of  coming 
retribution.  But  the  effect  is  spoiled  by  the  character  of  those 
who  cause  Octavia’s  death  -,  and  the  pity  and  terror  caused  by 
her  fate  are  lost  in  disgust  at  the  petty'  effrontery  of  Poppaea  and 
the  low  brutality  of  Nero. 

We  cannot  think  that  the  play  gives  a  favourable  field  for  the 
display  of  Madame  Pistori’s  powers.  During  at  least  one-half 
of  the  piece  she  is  off  the  stage  ;  and  the  parts  where  she  is  absent 
are  intolerably  dull,  not  only  because  she  is  away,  but  because 
the  minor  characters  arc  poor  and  almost  repulsive  in  t  hemselves. 
Still,  there  are  fine  passages  and  telling  points,  of  which  Madame 
Itistori  makes  the  most.  The  union  of  tenderness  and  haughti¬ 
ness  which  runs  through  Octavia’s  character  is  represented  with 
the  delicacy  and  evenness  of  acting  which  Madame  Bistori  never 
fails  to  exhibit.  She  has  also  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her 
skill  in  invention,  and  her  air  of  contemptuous  command  when 
she  is  confronted  with  her  rival.  But  Octavia  really  only  lives 
to  die ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  protracted  death-scene  in  the 
last  act,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  Madame  Bistori  would  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  revive  Ottavia.  The  exhibition  of  the 
agonies  and  anguish  of  a  death-scene  has  become  a  recognised 
test  of  the  merits  of  a  tragic  actress  since  Madlle.  Bachel  carried 
success  in  this  line  to  so  high  a  pitch.  Perhaps  the  long  and 
violent  speeches  which  Octavia  makes  while,  as  she  tells  us,  “  the 
poison  creeps  through  her  veins,”  a  little  detract  from  the  effect 
which  the  long  time  she  takes  to  die  might  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce.  But  Madame  Bistori  does  all  that  can  be  done  to  sustain 
our  interest,  and,  while  depicting  the  terrible  crisis  with  fidelity, 
omits  or  disguises  such  ol  its  attendant  features  as  are  simply 
revolting. 

MUSIC. 

BOYAL  ITALIAN  OPEEA. 

rlMIE  return  of  Signor  Tamberlik  is  a  welcome  event  to  the 
JL  frequenters  of  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera.  He  appeared  on 
Tuesday'  evening  in  the  character  of  Otello,  and  showed  that  his 
powers  arc  in  noway  impaired.  The  celebrated  at  di'ese,  with  which 
he  has  lately  been  astonishing  the  Parisians,  was  duly'  produced, 
and  elicited  its  usual  effect — an  encore.  This  extraordinary  note, 
however,  we  look  upon  rather  as  a  musical  curiosity  than  as 
intrinsically  valuable  in  itself.  The  mere  fact  of  being  able  to 
produce  from  the  chest  a  note  half  a  tone  higher  than  any  other 
recorded  singer  would  be  but  a  small  advantage,  were  it  not  con¬ 
nected  with  other  more  solid  qualifications.  We  have  heard,  in 
fact,  of  a  voice  which  can,  or  could,  go  yet  one  half  note  beyond 
this,  though  we  cannot  vouch  as  ear-witnesses  for  the  fact.  The 
peculiarities  of  Signor  Tamberlik’s  voice  are  well  known.  It  is 
powerful  rather  than  sweet,  but  of  a  fine,  even  quality  through 
the  extensive  range  of  two  octaves,  brilliant  and  voluble,  but 
affected  to  a  considerable  degree  with  that  tremulous  rattle  which 
we  can  never  look  upon  as  anything  else  than  a  defect,  though 
in  certain  passages  of  emotion  it  may  seem  appropriate.  An 
excellent  pronunciation,  abundance  of  physical  energy',  and  cor¬ 
rect  histrionic  instinct  combine  to  make  the  performances  of 
Signor  Tamberlik  exceedingly'  effective,  although  he  has  never 
carried  the  public  captive  to  the  same  extent  as  a  Bubini  or  a 
Mario,  by  mere  luxury  of  sound.  The  opening  address  of  Otello 
to  the  senate  “  Vincemmo  o  Padri  ”  was  delivered  by  Signor 
Tamberlik  with  dignity  and  spirit — he  certainly  looked  the  heroic 
Moor  well.  Iiossini’s  hero  is  indeed  a  very  different  person  from 
that  of  Shakspeare.  The  transformation  of  the  rough  Othello 
of  the  English  tragedy  into  the  warbling  tenor  of  an  Italian 
opera  is  an  audacious  idea.  But  Signor  Tamberlik  throws 
into  the  part  enough  of  the  more  prominent  features  which  we 
usually  connect  with  the  name  of  Othello  to  answer  all  operatic 
purposes.  While  he  delights  our  ears  with  fioriture  and  roulades, 
he  keeps  us  sufficiently  in  mind  that  we  have  before  us  a  man 
supposed  to  be  a  successful  warrior,  and  the  victim  of  lovo  and 
jealousy. 
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The  singer’s  great  triumph  is  in  the  duet  with  Iago,  “  L’ira 
d’av verso  fato,”  in  which  that  piercing  chest  note  is  shouted 
forth  with  astonishing  effect.  This  duet  was  encored.  Madame 
Grisi  sung  the  willow  song,  “  Assisa  a  pie  d’un  salice,”  in  a  pa¬ 
thetic  manner;  but  in  the  prayer  which  follows,  “  Deh  calma,  o 
ciel,”  the  most  beautiful  air  in  the  opera,  we  could  have  dis¬ 
pensed  with  some  of  the  ornament  witli  which  the  songstress 
overlaid  it.  Rossini  is  the  admitted  victim  of  ornamentation, 
but  here  and  there  we  could  wish  to  preserve  a  few  phrases  in 
their  native  purity. 

The  second-rate  part  of  Roderigowas  made  exceedingly  effective 
by  the  excellent  singing  of  Signor  Neri-Baraldi ;  and  the  trio  in 
the  first  act,  “  Ti  parli  l’amore,”  in  which  his  voice  was  promi¬ 
nently  useful,  was  perhaps  the  most  charming  among  the  con¬ 
certed  pieces,  which  throughout  went  remarkably  well.  Signor 
Neri-Baraldi  introduced  a  scena  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
act,  for  the  sake  of  displaying  his  talents  in  a  solo,  and  sang  it 
so  well  as  to  justify  the  interpolation.  With  Tagliafico  as 
Elmiro,  the  father  of  Desdemona,  and  Ronconi  as  Iago,  the  cast 
was  as  complete  as  could  be. 

The  opera  is  put  on  the  stage  with  suitable  splendour.  The 
scenes  representing  the  interior  of  Venetian  palaces  evidently 
owe  much  to  the  hints  of  the  author  of  the  Stones  of  Venice.  The 
band,  under  M.  Costa’s  guidance,  is  in  admirable  order,  and  did 
full  justice  to  the  music  of  Rossini. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

T  is  now  thirty  years  since  M.  de  Sacy  first  made  his  debut  as 

a  writer  for  the  press  in  the  Journal  des  Debats.  The  choicest 
fruits  of  his  labours  in  one  particular  field  of  journalism— namely, 
literature— are  now  before  us  in  the  shape  of  two  octavo  volumes,* 
which  give  ample  evidence  that  the  exalted  position  which  the 
writer  occupies  as  the  facile  princeps  of  French  journalists  has 
not  been  secured  without  great  skill,  assiduity,  and  talent.  “  Lc 
meme  travail  a  rempli  toute  ma  vie ;  j’ai  fait  des  articles  de  jour- 
uaux,  jo  n’ai  pas  fait  autre  chose.  Encore  n’ai-je  travaille  qu’a 
un  seul  journal,  le  Journal  des  Ddbals.  J’y  travaille  depuis 
trente  ans.  En  quatre  mots  voila  toute  mon  histoire.”  The 
marvel  is,  that  a  collection  of  newspaper  articles  which,  at  the 
time  of  their  first  appearance,  must  have  appeared  to  the  reader 
of  so  ephemeral  a  character,  should  cut  so  good  a  figure  and 
present  such  sterling  qualities  when  taken  out  of  their  original 
setting.  It  is  probable  that  these  volumes  will  be  read  with 
greater  relish,  and  meet  with  a  wider  circulation  in  England 
than  in  France ;  for  there  most  educated  persons  must  have 
already  become  acquainted  with  their  contents.  Every  one, 
however,  must  consider  it  no  small  gain  to  have  on  his  shelves 
a  series  of  essays  (for  such  they  are  rather  than  reviews) 
from  the  pen  of  a  man  so  conspicuous  for  elevation  of  thought 
and  purity  of  diction.  As  VI.  de  Sacy  himself  admits,  he 
has  no  pretensions  to  be  either  a  “  grand  critique”  or  a  “  grand 
erudit but  for  urbanity  of  style,  and  elegance  of  taste,  it 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  he  is  second  to  none  among 
those  who  occupy  the  judgment-seat  of  literary  criticism.  His 
close  familiarity  wdth  the  great  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  of 
French  literature  gives  to  everything  he  writes  a  classical  tone 
and  colour,  a  gentlemanlike  ease  and  self-possession,  which  we 
rarely  meet  with  in  the  effusions  of  a  professional  litterateur.  The 
articles  are  classed  under  three  heads — twenty  on  Litterature, 
twenty-six  on  Morale,  and  thirty-one  on  Histoire.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  impossible  in  a  few  lines  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  extreme  variety  of  the  subjects  discussed.  To  our  mind, 
the  gems  of  the  volume  are  the  Essays  on  Bossuet  and  Pascal, 
and  the  other  great  lights  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  here  that  M.  de  Sacy  is  most  at  home.  He  writes  con  amore, 
and,  as  we  read,  we  feel  as  if  he  deserved  himself  to  figure  in 
the  age  to  which  he  yields  such  hearty  homage.  To  any  one  who 
wishes  to  improve  and  cultivate  his  taste  for  all  that  is  best  in 
French  literature,  these  volumes  will  be  a  most  valuable  guide. 
In  the  present  degraded  state  of  the  French  press,  it  is  no  small 
consolation  to  think  that  there  are  yet  to  be  found,  in  the  staff  of 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  a  knot  of  public  writers  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  who,  in  the  teeth  of  a  grinding  des¬ 
potism,  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  unimpaired  an  unflinching 
attachment  to  everything  honest  and  of  good  report.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  they  have  to  contend  with  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
can  only  be  rightly  estimated  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes,  and  who  know  what  emanates 
from  the  bureau  of  a  coarse  sabreur  like  Espinasse.  But, 
though  debarred  from  entering  the  arena  of  politics,  they  never 
cease  in  the  field  of  literature  from  raising  their  voice  in  behalf 
of  the  good  and  the  true,  and  so  patiently  bide  their  time  until 
this  tyranny  be  overpast.  The  credit  of  this  result  we  believe 
to  be  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  talent,  tact,  and  spirit  of 
their  chief,  M.  de  Sacy.  On  every  ground,  therefore,  we  cor¬ 
dially  recommend  these  volumes  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  us,  when  we  reached  the  end  of  the 

*  Varietes  Litteraires,  Morales  et  Historiques.  Par  M.  S.  de  Sacy,  de 
l’Academie  Fran9aise.  z  vols.  Paris :  Didier,  London :  Williams  and 
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third  volume*  of  Prince  Hu  glue’s  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 
to  find  that  the  Editor  intended  for  the  future  to  suppress  the 
major  part  of  the  letters  concerning  the  organization  of  Napoleon’s 
armies  in  Italy ;  for  the  volume  in  question  is  filled  from 
beginning  to  end  with  little  else,  and  most  weary  work  it  is  to 
wade  one’s  way  through  a  shoal  of  details  which  M.  Du  Casse 
may  call  “  vrais”  if  he  pleases,  but  which  we  cannot  allow  him 
to  call  “  intdressants.”  The  only  redeeming  feature  in  the  book 
is  to  be  found  in  some  curious  particulars  concerning  the 
quarrel  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  There  are  one 
or  two  very  remarkable  letters  of  Napoleon  which  amply  repay 
all  the  effort  and  fatigue  to  be  undergone  before  one  gets  to 
them.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  withering  contempt  which  he 
showers  down  upon  “cette  pretraille  romaiue.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  third  and  concluding  volumef  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Miot  de  Melito  is,  if  possible,  of  yet  greater  inte¬ 
rest  than  the  two  first  to  which  we  have  already  called  the 
reader’s  attention.  The  period  embraced  ranges  from  1808  to 
1815,  and  for  the  first  five  years  the  author  is  in  Spain,  with  his 
friend  and  patron,  Joseph.  The  dislike  which  the  Emperor  en¬ 
tertained  for  Joseph  is  brought  out  very  strongly  in  this  volume, 
heightened  as  it  was  by  the  reverses  of  the  Peninsular  War,  the 
blame  of  which  the  Emperor  was  ever  anxious  to  transfer  from 
his  own  shoulders  to  those  of  his  brother.  Again  and  again  did 
Miot  urge  Joseph  to  resign  a  throne  on  which  he  held  so  pre¬ 
carious  and  withal  so  uneasy  a  seat.  But  decision  of  character 
was  not  a  quality  for  which  Joseph  was  in  any  way  remarkable  ; 
so  in  Spain  he  remained,  bullied  by  his  brother,  thwarted  by  his 
generals,  and  hated  by  his  subjects.  The  conclusion  of  the 
volume  gives  us  a  very  graphic  picture  of  the  growing  disaffec¬ 
tion  towaixls  the  Emperor.  In  1813  Miot  writes,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  to  Paris: — “L’aspect  de  Paris  etait  infiniment  triste,  et  le 
plus  facheux  symptome  de  l'etat  de  T opinion  que  j’y  observai, 
etait  que,  malgrb  lc  chagrin  cause  par  nos  malheurs  militaires,  il 
so  manifestait  uue  sorte  de  satisfaction  des  revers  qu’eprouvait 
l’empereur,  parce  qu’ils  ctaient  un  cliatiment  de  son  ambition. 
Les  esprits  desaffectionnes  separaient  la  France  de  son  chef,  et 
l’humiiiation  de  l’Empereur  semblait  consoler  des  maux  de  la 
patrie.”  During  the  Cent- Jours  Miot  was  sent  as  Com- 
missaire  Extraordinaire  into  four  of  the  western  depart¬ 
ments  in  order  to  cater  for  Imperial  enthusiasm.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage  contains  an  honourable  and  candid  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  of  a  task  which  he  seems 
to  have  found  sufficiently  odious.  He  writes  on  his  return  to 
Paris : — “  A  la  vbrite,  je  ne  laissais  derriere  moi — du  moins 
j’osais  m’en  flatter — le  souvenir  cl’aucune  vexation  individuelle, 
d’aucun  acte  de  violence  on  de  passion  ;  je  n’avais  poursuivi  ni 
tourment<3  les  hommes  d’une  opinion  differente  de  la  mienne ; 
j’avais  meme  ferme  les  yeux  sur  bien  des  torts  politiques  qu’ex- 
cusait  la  difficulte  des  circonstances.  N6anmoins  j’etais  loin 
d’eprouver  cette  satisfaction  interieure  que  donne  a  un  homme 
public  la  conviction  d’avoir  coopere,  dans  la  sphere  de  ses 
attributions,  au  bonheur  de  ses  concitoyens.  Les  avais-je 
servis  ou  egares?  avais-je,  dans  mes  choix,  assure  ou  compromis 
leur  repos  ?  e’est  ce  que  le  temps  seul  pouvait  m’apprendre,  et  il 
ne  tarda  pas  a  me  prouver  que  tout  ce  que  j’avais  fait  avait  6te, 
sinon  nuisible,  au  moins  inutile.”  (p.  392)  This  is  but  one  out  of 
many  samples  of  the  independent  spirit  in  which  Miot  at  all  times 
executed  the  missions  assigned  to  him.  It  would  be  well  if 
Imperial  despots  were  always  served  by  men  of  such  conscien¬ 
tious  integrity  as  the  author  of  these  Memoirs.  We  ought  to 
mention  that  while  in  Spain,  he  frequently  steps  aside  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  narrative,  to  give  us  an  account  of 
noteworthy  places,  such  as  Seville  and  Granada.  With  regard  to 
the  former  place,  he  differs  from  other  writers  in  reference  to  the 
clever  rebus  which  figures  on  the  arms  of  the  city.  This  consists, 
as  some  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  of  the  two  syllables, 
“no,  do,”  with  a  skein  shaped  like  an  8  interposed.  Now,  as 
the  Spanish  for  skein  is  madeja,  this  would  run,  “no  madejado;” 
or,  more  fully,  “  no  me  ha  dejado  ” — i.e.,  “  he  has  not  abandoned 
me.”  So,  at  least,  says  Miot,  who  explains  it  as  referring  to  some 
King  of  Castile  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  Seville,  when  that 
town  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Moors.  Latour,  however,  and 
other  writers,  take  the  nominative  to  be  Seville  itself,  and  date 
the  yew  de  mots  from  the  time  of  Alphonso  the  Wise,  1283.  Our 
opinion  on  this  matter  is  of  infinitesimal  value,  but  wrn  must  say 
we  greatly  prefer  Miot’s  version. 

We  suppose  there  are  persons  to  be  found  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  Egypt.  In  fact, 
the  Suez  question  makes  that  country  a  somewhat  popular 
topic.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  before  us  a  very  full  account 
of  the  government,  and  every  administrative  department,  civil 
and  military,  of  Egypt,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Merrian,  J  a  thorough¬ 
going  partisan  of  the  Suez  scheme,  and  prodigal,  accordingly,  of 
abuse  of  England  and  of  flattery  towards  Egypt.  It  is  this 
tendency  which  makes  us  naturally  look  with  some  suspicion  on 
the  couleur  de  rose  with  which  he  invests  all  the  reforms  and 
administrative  machinery  now  in  vogue,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mohammed  Said.  The  chapter  we  have  read  with  the  greatest 

*  Memoires  et  Correspondance  du  Prince  Eugene.  Tome  iii.  Paris : 
Michel  Levy.  London:  Jeffs.  i858. 
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London:  Jeffs.  18S8. 
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interest  is  that  on  the  tenure  of  property.  Said  Pacha  lias 
introduced  some  important  modifications  that  go  far  to  create 
the  existence  of  private  property,  which  has  hitherto  been  un¬ 
known  in  Egypt  from  time  immemorial.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
over  estimate  the  influence  of  so  vital  a  reform  on  the  general 
civilization  of  the  country.  Among  the  Pieces  Justificativcs 
will  be  found  a  host  of  documents  on  the  Suez  Canal. 

M.  BartMlemy  St.  Hilaire,  by  his  translation  of  Aristotle’s 
Poetics,*  has  added  another  stone  to  the  vast  fabric  he  is  engaged 
in  erecting — namely,  an  entire  translation  of  the  works  of  the 
Stagyrite.  Among  the  questions  discussed  in  the  preface,  which 
extends  over  seventy-eight  pages,  one  of  course  is  the  famous 
definition  of  tragedy.  M.  Bartli61emy  St.  Hilaire  is  of  opinion 
that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  most  unnecessary  dis¬ 
cussion.  “  II  ne  faut  done  pas  chercher  si  loin  la  pensee 
d’Aristote.  Quand  il  demande  quo  la  tragedie  epure  la  pitie  et 
la  terreur  en  nous,  il  veut  dire  sirnplement  que  ces  deux  passions, 
ressenties  par  l’auditeur  intelligent  d’une  oeuvre  bien  faite,  ne 
doivent  rien  avoir  de  cette  amertume  etde  cette  angoisse  qu’elles 
ont  dans  la  realite.”  (p.  xxiii.)  This  interpretation  of  the  Katiapois 
is  in  great  measure  corroborated  by  a  parallel  passage  on  music  in 
the  Politics.  The  remainder  of  the  preface  is  occupied  with 
the  analysis  and  criticism  of  Aristotle’s  views  on  Tragedy  and 
Epopee — M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire  confronting  the  Poetics 
with  the  admirable  Discours  sur  le  Poeme  Dramcttique  of  Cor¬ 
neille.  The  most  serious  charge  we  have  to  make  against  this, 
as  against  all  M.  St.  Hilaire’s  translations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  Politics,  is  the  omission  of  the  Greek 
text.  We  presume  it  is  a  concession  to  the  low  state  of  Greek 
scholarship  in  France.  But  this  was  precisely  the  reason  why 
the  translator  should  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  expostulations 
of  bis  publisher.  M.  St.  Hilaire  is  of  opinion  that  the 
twentieth  and  following  chapters  on  points  of  grammar  are  an 
interpolation.  He  rests  his  argument  on  a  comparison  with  the 
H ermeneia,  which  he  finds  to  be  much  more  full  and  accurate. 
We  confess  the  argument  seems  to  us  somewhat  ilimsy.  The 
Poetics  are  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  rough  draught  of  a 
work  which  Aristotle  either  did  not  live  to  complete,  or  which 
at  any  rate  has  not  come  down  to  us  in  a  finished  shape.  We 
should  hesitate,  therefore,  in  pronouncing  the  non-authenticity 
of  an}-  portion  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  loses  by  comparison 
with  more  elaborate  compositions  with  which  time  has  dealt  more 
leniently. 

The  Litteratur  of  Froissart  has  recently  received  a  valuable 
addition  from  the  pen  of  M.  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove.f  Some 
years  ago  the  Academie  Fran^aise  awarded  a  medal  to  the 
author  for  an  Essay  on  Froissart,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
pointed  out  omissions,  rather  than  defects,  which  precluded  it 
from  giving  the  prize  in  its  entirety.  It  is  not  this  Essay  w  hich 
is  now  published.  On  the  contrary,  M.  de  Lettenhove  assures 
us  that  “  pas  uue  page  du  memoire  adressd  a  l’Acaddmie 
Eran^aise  n’a  etc  conservce.”  The  work  grew  under  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  revision  into  a  totally  new  shape,  and  assumed  a  wider 
scope.  As  it  stands,  it  throws  considerable  light  not  only  on 
Froissart,  but  on  the  fourteenth  century  generally,  its  literature 
and  habits  of  thought  and  life.  The  first  volume  follows  Frois¬ 
sart  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave — follows  him  through  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  to  the  court  of  Brabant,  to  the  chateau  of 
Gui  de  Blois,  to  Flanders,  Bearn,  and  Lille.  We  then  have  an 
account  of  his  relations,  social  and  literai-y,  with  the  seigneurs 
and  authors  of  his  age,  and  so  on  till  his  death.  The  second 
volume  treats  of  Froissart  under  the  twofold  aspect  of  Chroni- 
ueur  and  Poete  ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  author  enlarges,  as  we 
avc  said,  upon  the  leading  features  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
before  he  passes  on  to  an  examination  of  the  immortal  Chro- 
niques.  In  point  of  research,  we  think  M.  de  Lettenhove  deserves 
full  credit ;  but  in  his  literary  appreciations,  in  his  estimate  of 
everything  that  constitutes  Froissart’s  truest  beauty  and  most 
sterling  worth,  he  will  scarcely,  we  think,  satisfy  the  legitimate 
expectations  of  those  w  ho  not  only  extol  but  read  Froissart. 

M.  Camboulin  has  already  figured,  many  months  ago,  in  the 
columns  of  this  journal  as  the  author  of  Les  Femmes  d'JLomere. 
He  now  comes  before  us  with  an  Essay  on  Catalonian  Literature.^ 
The  subject  is  one  on  which  he  can  speak  wuth  a  certain  amount 
of  authority,  for  Catalonia,  it  seems  (p.  83),  was  the  home  of  his 
forefathers — its  language  the  speech  of  his  infancy.  His  great 
object  is  to  show  that  Catalonian  literature  ought  not  to  be 
classed  as  a  mere  appurtenance  of  Proven^ale  literature,  but 
that  it  holds  a  substantive  rank  in  its  own  right,  and  is  marked 
with  features  peculiarly  its  own,  both  in  forms  of  diction  and  in 
cast  of  thought.  M.  Camboulin  divides  the  history  of  Catalonian 
literature  into  three  periods — from  the  thirteenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  from  thence  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth,  and,  finally,  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  to  the 
union  of  the  crowns  of  Catalonia  and  Castile.  The  essay  winds 
up  with  a  translation  of  a  Catalonian  poem,  La  Comedia  della 
gloria  d’ Amor,  and  with  some  fragments  of  a  Catalonian  transla¬ 
tion  of  Dante. 

We  have  before  us  a  pile  of  books  which  we  are  somewhat 

*  PoUique  d’Aristote.  Traduite  en  Franfais,  et  accompagnde  de  Notea 
perpdtuelles,  par  J.  Barthtdemy  Saint-Hilaire,  Membre  de  l’Institut.  Paris : 
Durand.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1858. 

f  Froissart:  Etude  Li Ueraire  sur  le  Quaiorzihne  Si'ecle.  Par  M.  Kervyn 
de  Let  tenhove.  a  vols.  Paris  :  Durand.  London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

J  Essai  sur  VHistoire  de  la  Litterature  Catalane.  Par  F.  E.  Camboulin. 
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puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with.  We  suppose  they  call  them¬ 
selves  light  literature,  though  some  of  them  are  assuredly  the 
heaviest  reading  W'e  ever  came  across.  There  is,  however,  one 
most  honourable  exception  in  the  heap  on  our  table — we  need 
but  mention  the  name  of  M.  Jules  Sandeau,  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes.  From  that  periodical 
the  tale  before  us*  is  reprinted,  and  assuredly  it  is  one  of  the 
best  that  M.  Jules  Sandeau  has  ever  written.  His  theme,  as 
usual,  is  the  infatuated  prejudice  of  the  noblesse.  Ben6e  de 
Penarvan  is  in  dismay  at  the  prospect  of  her  name — one  of  the 
oldest  in  Brittany — becoming  extinct,  when  by  mere  chance  it 
comes  to  her  knowledge  that  a  cousin  of  the  younger  branch  is 
yet  alive.  But,  alas !  the  degenerate  churl — so  thinks  Benee — 
is  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  miller’s  daughter.  To  save  the 
Maison  de  Penarvan  from  this  ignominy,  Ben6e  marries  him 
herself.  Nor  is  she  content  with  this.  Determined  to  make 
a  hero  of  him  malgre  lui,  she  forces  him  into  a  revolt  of  La 
Vendee,  where  he  receives  a  mortal  wound.  Ben6e  meanwhile 
gives  birth,  not,  alas !  to  a  son,  but  to  a  girl.  The  hopes  of  the 
Penarvan  lineage  are  again  blasted.  The  poor  girl  is  treated 
w ith  great  harshness  by  her  mother.  To  the  original  sin  of  her 
sex  she  adds  the  flagrant  enormity  of  forming  an  attachment 
with  a  young  shipowner  at  Bordeaux.  Her  mother  is  indignant, 
and  Paule  de  Penarvau  marries  without  her  consent.  Benee, 
however,  in  due  course  becomes  a  grandmother,  and  is  won 
round  to  tenderness  and  true  nobility  of  nature  by  an  inter¬ 
view7  with  her  grandchild,  which  is  exquisitely  described  by 
M.  Jules  Sandeau.  There  is  one  character  in  this  volume  w  hich 
is  a  perfect  masterpiece.  We  allude  to  an  Abb6,  a  sort  of  family 
chaplain  of  the  Penarvans,  a  good  old  soul,  w  ho  believes  in  the 
Penarvans  as  he  does  in  the  Gospels,  and  perhaps  rather  more — 
as  M.  Sandeau  tersely  expresses  it — Les  Penarvan  itaient  sa 
marotte.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  humour  which  M. 
Sandeau  displays  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  this  ecclesiastical 
Caleb.  He  is  the  historiographer  of  the  family,  and  spent  his 
whole  life  in  investigating  its  pedigree.  Benee  de  Penarvan, 
however,  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  desires  him  to  inscribe  the 
following  words  as  a  history  of  herself — “  Elle  vecut  cloltree 
dans  la  gloire  de  sa  famille,  et  reconnut,  quoique  un  peu  tard, 
que  s’il  est  beau  d’honoi-er  les  morts,  il  est  bien  doux  d’aimer  les 
vivants.” 

M.  Sandeau  has  left  us  room  for  little  more  than  a  hasty  enu¬ 
meration  of  some  other  books  of  a  similar  character.  The  Femme 
de  Vingt-cinq  Ansf  is  a  very  stupid  production — a  fact  we  think 
it  well  to  mention,  as  it  has  been  a  good  deal  puffed  in  French 
newspapers.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  A.  Achard  and  Emilie 
Carlen  have  given  us  two  very  readable  and  amusing  volumes  of 
tales  in  Les  Femmes  llonneles  and  Les  Deux  Jeunes  Femmes -X 
The  reader  will  here  exclaim,  Encore  les  Femmes,  and  so  doing 
he  will  have  named  the  title  of  a  book  before  us  by  Alphonse  Karr,§ 
full  of  that  kind  of  W'aspish  pleasantry  on  the  fair  sex  for  which 
the  author  is  so  remarkable.  M.  Emile  Carrey  comes  before  us 
in  a  new  light.  Ilis  Recits  de  Kabylie ||  are  a  most  entertaining 
narrative  of  the  French  campaign  in  that  country  last  year.  It 
seems  he  received  permission  from  General  Bandon  to  accompany 
the  expedition.  Apropos  of  Algeria,  we  should  mention  the  Souve¬ 
nirs  d'un  Chef  de  Bureau  Arabe,* |[  by  F.  Hugonnet.  As  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  these  bureaux  Arabes  gave  rise  to  great  discussion  on  the 
occasion  of  the  famous  Doineau  trial,  this  book,  which  gives  us  a 
very  full  account  of  their  working,  and  of  pros  and  cons  which 
may  be  advanced  on  the  subject,  will  probably  be  read  w'ith 
interest  by  those  who  followed  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  abovo 
mentioned. 


THE  NOESEMEN  IN  ICELAND.** 

B.  DASENT’S  excellent  essay  on  the  Norsemen  in  Iceland 
calls  our  attention  to  a  subject  of  which  w-e  have  heard  very 
little  for  many  years.  Is  there  any  Icelandic  scholar  in  England 
besides  Dr.  Dasent  P  There  may  be  a  few  who  can  read  Ice¬ 
landic  ;  but  has  there  been  anything  original  published  in 
England  on  the  language,  the  literature,  the  laws,  the  mythology 
of  Iceland  during  the  last  fifty  years  ?  And  yet,  after  Anglo- 
Saxon,  there  is  no  language,  no  literature,  no  mythology  so  full 
of  interest  for  the  elucidation  of  the  earliest  history  of  the  race 
which  now  inhabits  these  British  Isles  as  Icelandic.  Nay,  in 
one  respect,  Icelandic  beats  every  other  dialect  of  the  great  Teu¬ 
tonic  family  of  speech,  not  excepting  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  High 
German  and  Gothic.  It  is  in  Icelandic  alone  that  we  find  com¬ 
plete  remains  of  genuine  Teutonic  Heathendom.  Gothic,  as  a 
language,  is  more  ancient  than  Icelandic ;  but  tho  only  literary 
work  which  we  possess  in  Gothic  is  a  translation  of  the  Bible. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  with  the  exception  of  the  Beowulf, 

*  Jules  Sandeau  (de  l’Academie  Franfaise) :  La  Maison  de  Penarvan, 
Paris:  Michel  L6vy  (Bibl.  Contemp.)  London:  Jeffs.  1 858. 

f  Xavier  Aubryet :  La  Femme  de  Vingt-cinq  Ans.  Paris :  Michel  Levy. 
London:  Jeffs.  18S8. 

J  Amedde  Achard:  Les  Femmes  Eonnetes.  Emilio  Carlen:  Les  Deux 
Jeunes  Femmes.  Paris:  Michel  Levy.  London:  Jeffs.  18J8. 

§  Encore  les  Femmes!  Par  Alphonse  Karr.  Paris :  Michel  Ldvy.  London: 
Jeffs.  1 858. 

||  Emile  Carrey:  Recits  de  Kabylie.  Campagne  de  1 857-  Paris:  Michel 
Ldvy.  London:  Jeffs.  1 858. 

F.  Hugonnet:  Souvenirs  d’un  Chef  de  Bureau  Arabe.  Paris:  Michel 
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**  The  Norsemen  in  Iceland.  By  Dr.  G.  Wr.  Dasent,  “  Oxford  Essays,” 
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is  Christian.  The  old  heroes  of  the  Nibelunge ,  such  as  we  find 
them  represented  in  the  Suabian  epic,  have  been  converted  into 
churcli-going  knights ;  whereas,  in  the  ballads  of  the  Rider  Rclda, 
Sigurd  and  Brynliild  appear  before  us  in  their  full  pagan  grandeur, 
holding  nothing  sacred  but  their  love,  and  defying  all  laws, 
human  and  divine,  in  the  name  of  that  one  almighty  passion 
The  Icelandic  contains  the  key  to  many  a  riddle  m  the  English 
language,  and  to  many  a  mystery  in  the  English  character. 
Though  the  old  Norse  is  but  a  dialect  of  the  same  language 
which  the  Angles  and  Saxons  brought  to  Britain— though  the 
Norman  blood  is  the  same  blood  that  floods  and  ebbs  in  every 
German  heart— yet  there  is  an  accent  of  defiance  in  that  rugged 
Northern  speech,  and  a  spring  of  daring  madness  in  that  throb¬ 
bing  Northern  heart,  which  marks  the  Northman  wherever 
lie  appears — whether  in  Iceland  or  in  Sicily,  whether  on  the 
Seine,  or  on  the  Thames.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  great  Northern  exodus  began,  Europe,  as  JJr. 
Dasent  remarks,  “  was  in  danger  of  becoming  too  comfortable. 
The  two  nations  destined  to  run  neck-and-neck  in  the  great  race  of 
civilization — Frank  and  Anglo-Saxon — had  a  tendency  to  become 
dull  and  lazy,  and  neither  could  arrive  at  perfection  till  it  had 
been  chastised  by  the  Norsemen,  and  finally  forced  to  admit  an 
infusion  of  Northern  blood  into  its  sluggish  veins.”  The  vigour 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Teutonic  stock  may  be  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  Norman  blood  which  they  received;  and 
the  national  character  of  England  owes  more  to  the  descendants 
of  Hrolf  Ganger  than  to  the  followers  of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 

But  what  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  Norsemen? 
Theirs  was  the  life  of  reckless  freebooters,  and  they  had  no  time 
to  dream  and  ponder  on  the  past,  which  they  had  left  behind  in 
Norway.  Where  they  settled  as  colonists  or  as  rulers,  their 
own  traditions,  their  very  language,  were  soon  forgotten.  Their 
language  has  nowhere  struck  root  on  foreign  ground,  even  where, 
as  iu  Normandy,  they  became  Earls  of  Eouen,  or,  as  in  these 
isles,  Kings  of  England.  There  is  but  one  exception  Iceland. 
Iceland  was  discovered,  peopled,  and  civilized  by  Norsemen  in 
the  ninth  century  ;  and,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  language 
spoken  there  is  still  the  dialect  of  Harold  Fairhair,  and^  the 
stories  told  there  are  still  the  stories  of  the  Edda,  or  the  Vene¬ 
rable  Grandmother.  Dr.  Dasent  gives  us  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
first  landings  of  the  Norwegian  refugees  on  the  fells  and  forths 
of  Iceland.  He  describes  how  love  of  freedom  drove  the  subjects 
of  Harold  Fairhair  forth  from  their  home — how  the  1  eutonic 
tribes,  though  they  loved  their  kings,  the  sons  of  Odin,  and 
sovereigns  by  the  grace  of  God,  detested  the  dictatorship  of 
Harold.  “  He  was  a  mighty  warrior,”  so  says  the  ancient  Saga, 
“  and  laid  Norway  under  him,  and  put  out  of  the  way  some  of 
those  who  held  districts,  and  some  of  them  he  drove  out  of  the 
land;  and,  besides,  many  men  escaped  out  of  Norway  because  of 
the  overbearing  of  Harold  Fairhair,  for  they  would  not  stay  to 
be  subject  to  him.”  These  early  emigrants  were  pagans,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  that  Christianity 
reached  the  Ultima  Thule  of  Europe.  The  missionaries,  how¬ 
ever,  who  converted  the  freemen  of  Iceland  were  freemen  them¬ 
selves.  They  did  not  come  with  the  pomp  and  the  pretensions 
of  the  Church  of  Eome.  They  preached  Christ  rather  than  the 
Pope — they  taught  religion  rather  than  theology.  Nor  were 
they  afraid  of  the  old  heathen  gods,  or  angry  with  every  custom 
that  was  not  of  Christian  growth.  Sometimes  this  tolerance 
may  have  been  carried  too  far,  for  we  read  of  kings,  like  Helgi, 
“mixed  in  their  faith,  who  trusted  in  Christ,  but  at  the  same 
time  invoked  Thor’s  aid  whenever  they  went  to  sea,  or  got  into 
any  difficulty.”  But,  on  the  whole,  the  kindly  feeling  of  the 
Icelandic  priesthood  toward  the  national  traditions  and  customs 
and  prejudices  of  their  converts  must  have  been  beneficial.  Sons 
and  daughters  were  not  forced  to  call  the  gods  whom  their 
fathers  and  mothers  had  worshipped,  devils ;  and  they  were 
allowed  to  use  the  name  of  Allfadir  whom  they  had  invoked  in 
the  prayers  of  their  childhood  when  praying  to  Him  who  is 
“  Our  Father  in  Heaven.” 

The  Icelandic  missionaries  had  peculiar  advantages  in  their 
relation  to  the  system  of  paganism  which  they  came  to  combat. 
Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  Christianity,  has 
the  missionary  been  brought  face  to  face  with  a  race  of  gods  who 
were  believed  by  their  own  worshippers  to  be  doomed  to  death. 
The  missionaries  had  only  to  proclaim  that  Balder  wa3  dead — 
that  the  mighty  Odin  and  Thor  were  dead.  The  people  knew 
that  these  gods  were  to  die,  and  the  message  of  the  One  Ever- 
living  God  must  have  touched  their  ears  and  their  hearts  with 
comfort  and  joy.  Thus,  while  in  Germany  the  priests  were 
occupied  for  a  long  time  in  destroying  every  trace  of  heathenism, 
in  condemning  every  ancient  lay  as  the  work  of  the  devil,  in 
felling  sacred  trees  and  abolishing  national  customs,  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  Iceland  were  able  to  take  a  more  charitable  view  of 
the  past,  and  they  became  the  keepers  of  those  very  poems,  and 
laws,  and  proverbs,  and  Kunic  inscriptions,  which  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  had  to  be  put  down  with  inquisitorial  cruelty.  The  men 
to  whom  the  collection  of  the  ancient  pagan  poetry  of  Iceland  is 
commonly  ascribed  were  men  of  Christian  leaiming — the  one, 
the  founder  of  a  public  school — the  other,  famous  as  the  author 
of  a  history  of  the  North,  the  _ZZ eimshringla.  It  is  owing  to 
their  labours  that  we  know  anything  of  the  ancient  religion,  the 
traditions,  the  maxims,  the  habits  of  the  Norsemen,  and  it  is  from 
these  sources  that  Dr.  Dasent  has  drawn  his  stores  of  information, 
and  composed  his  vigorous  and  living  sketch  of  primitive  Northern 


life.  It  is  but  a  sketch,  but  a  sketch  that  will  bear  addition  and  com¬ 
pletion.  Dr.  Dasent  dwells  most  fully  on  the  religious  system  of 
Iceland,  which  is  the  same,  at  least  in  its  general  outline,  as  that 
believed  in  by  all  the  members  of  the  Teutonic  family,  and  may 
truly  be  called  one  of  the  various  dialects  of  the  primitive  religious 
and  mythological  language  of  the  Aryan  race.  There  is  nothing 
more  interesting  than  religion  in  the  whole  history  of  man.  By  its 
side,  poetry  and  art,  science  and  law,  sink  into  comparative  insig¬ 
nificance.  Dr.  Dasent,  however,  has  not  confined  his  Essay  to 
the  religious  life  of  Iceland.  He  has  added  some  minute  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  domestic  habits,  the  dress,  the  armour,  the  diet,  the 
laws  and  the  customs  of  the  race,  and  he  has  proved  himself  well 
at  home  in  the  Icelandic  homestead.  One  thing  only  we  miss — 
an  account  of  their  epic  poetry  ;  and  this,  we  believe,  would  on 
several  points  have  furnished  a  truer  picture  of  the  very  early 
and  purely  pagan  life  of  the  Norsemen  than  the  extracts  from 
their  histories  and  law  books,  which  are  more  or  less,  if  not  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  at  least  touched  by  the  spirit  of  a 
more  advanced  civilization.  The  old  poems,  in  their  alliterating 
metre,  were  proof  against  later  modifications.  We  probably 
possess  what  we  do  possess  of  them  in  its  original  form.  As  they 
were  composed  in  Norway  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  they 
were  carried  to  Iceland  in  the  ninth,  and  written  down  in  the 
eleventh  century.  But  the  prose  portions  of  the  Old  Edda,  and 
still  more  of  the  Young  Edda,  may  be  of  later  origin.  They 
betray  in  many  instances  the  hand  of  a  Christian  writer.  And  the 
same  applies  to  the  later  Sagas  and  law  books.  Here  much  is  still 
to  be  done  by  the  critic,  and  we  look  forward  with  great  interest 
to  a  fuller  inquiry  into  the  age  of  the  various  parts  of  Icelandic 
literature,  the  history  of  the  MSS.,  the  genuineness  of  their  titles, 
and  similar  questions.  Such  subjects  are  hardly  fit  for  popular 
treatment,  and  we  do  not  blame  Dr.  Dasent  for  having  passed 
them  over  in  his  Essay.  But  the  translator  of  the  Younger  Edda 
ought  to  tell  us  hereafter  what  is  the  history  of  this,  and  of  the 
older  collection  of  Icelandic  poetry.  How  do  we  know  that 
Scemund  (1056-1133)  collected  the  old,  Snorro  Sturluson  ( 1178- 
1241)  the  Young  Edda?  How  do  we  know  that  the  MSS.  which 
we  now  possess  have  a  right  to  the  title  of  Edda  ?  All  this  rests, 
as  far  as  we  know,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Brynjulf  Swendsen, 
who  discovered  the  Codex  regius  in  1643.  and  wrote  on  the  copy 
of  it,  with  his  own  hand,  the  title  of  Edda  Scemund ar  hinns 
frocla.  None  of  the  MSS.  of  the  second,  or  prose  Edda,  bear 
that  title  in  any  well-authenticated  form — still  less  is  it  known 
whether  Snorro  composed  either  part  or  the  whole  of  it.  All  these 
questions  ought  to  be  answered,  as  far  as  they  can  be  answered, 
before  we  can  hope  to  see  the  life  of  the  ancient  Norsemen 
drawn  with  truthfulness  and  accuracy.  The  greater  part  of  the 
poems,  however,  bear  an  expression  of  genuineness  which  cannot 
be  challenged  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  mythology  of  the  Edda 
with  that  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  and  again,  in  a  more  general 
manner,  with  that  of  the  other  Indo-Germanic  races,  is  best 
calculated  to  convince  the  sceptic  that  the  names  and  the  legends 
of  the  Eddie  gods  are  not  of  late  invention.  There  are  passages 
in  the  Edda  which  sound  like  verses  from  the  Veda.  Dr.  Dasent 
quotes  the  following  lines  from  the  Elder  Edda  : — 

’Twas  the  morning  of  time. 

When  yet  naught  was, 

Nor  sand  nor  sea  were  there, 

Nor  cooling  streams ; 

Earth  was  not  formed, 

Nor  heaven  above; 

A  yawning  gap  there  was, 

And  grass  nowhere. 

A  hymn  of  the  Veda  begins  in  a  very  similar  way :  — 

Nor  Aught  nor  Naught  existed ;  yon  bright  sky 

Was  not,  nor  heaven’s  broad  roof  outstretched  above. 

What  covered  all  ?  what  sheltered  ?  what  concealed  ? 

Was  it  the  water’s  fathomless  abyss  ?  &c. 

There  are  several  mythological  expressions  common  to  the 
Edda  and  Homer.  In  the  Edda,  man  is  said  to  have  been 
created  out  of  an  ash-tree.  In  Hesiod,  Zeus  creates  the  third 
race  of  men  out  of  ash-trees ;  and  that  this  tradition  was  not 
unknown  to  Homer,  we  learn  from  Penelope’s  address  to 
Ulysses  : — “  Tell  me  thy  family,  from  whence  thou  art ;  for  thou 
art  not  from  the  olden  tree,  or  from  the  rock.”  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  other  passages  in  the  Edda,  particularly  in  the  Prose  Edda, 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  examined  before  they  are  admitted 
as  evidence  on  the  primitive  paganism  of  the  Norsemen.  The 
Prose  Edda  was  written  by  a  man  who  mixed  classical  learning 
and  Christian  ideas  with  Northern  traditions.  This  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  preface.  But  traces  of  the  same  influence  may  be 
discovered  in  other  parts,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Dialogue  called 
Gylfi’s  Mocking.  The  ideas  which  it  contains  are  meant  to  be 
pagan,  but  are  they  really  pagan  in  their  origin?  Dr.  Dasent 
gives  the  following  extract: — 

Who  is  first  and  eldest  of  all  Gods  ?  He  is  called  Allfadir  (the  Father  of 
All,  the  Great  Father)  in  our  tongue.  He  lives  from  all  ages,  and  rules 
over  his  realm,  and  sways  all  things,  great  and  small.  He  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  sky,  and  all  that  belongs  to  them ;  and  he  made  man,  and 
gave  him  a  soul  that  shall  live  and  never  perish,  though  the  body  rot  to 
mould  or  burn  to  ashes.  All  men  that  are  right-minded  shall  live  and  be 
with  him  in  the  place  called  Yingolf:  but  wicked  ones  fare  to  Hell,  and 
thence  into  Nifthell — that  is,  beneath  in  the  ninth  world. 

We  ask  Dr.  Dasent,  Is  this  pure,  genuine,  unsopbisticatcd  pagan¬ 
ism  ?  Is  it  language  that  Sigurd  and  Brynbild  would  liave  under¬ 
stood?  Is  that  Allfadir  really  nothing  more  than  Odin,  who  himself 
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must  perish,  ancl  whom  at  the  day  of  doom  the  wolf,  the  Fenris- 
wolf,  was  to  swallow  at  one  gulp  ?  W  e  can  only  ask  the  question 
here,  but  we  doubt  not  that  in  Ids  next  work  on  the  antiquities 
of  the  Northern  races.  Dr.  Dasent  will  give  us  a  full  and  satis¬ 
factory  answer,  and  satisfy  the  curiosity  which  he  has  raised  by 
his  valuable  contribution  to  the  Oxford  Essays. 


INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION* 

F  books  on  education  could  make  people  well-educated,  we 
should  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  prospects.  The 
whole  process  of  the  formation  of  the  mind  is  watched,  recorded, 
and  mapped  out  with  almost  the  same  fulness  and  accuracy  of 
detail  that  are  attained  in  the  description  of  the  formation 
of  the  body.  But  unfortunately  the  formation  of  the  mind  is 
not  quite  so  regular,  so  natural,  or  so  unconscious  a  development. 
We  have  to  ask  not  only  how  minds  are  formed,  but  how  they 
ought  to  be  formed;  and  it  is  a  question  which  a  great  number 
of  persons,  and  especially  ladies,  delight  to  answer.  Their 
works  are,  however,  generally  tainted  with  a  fault  which  is 
hinted  at  in  the  phrase,  “  bachelors’  wives,  and  old-maids’  chil¬ 
dren.”  It  is  assumed  that  a  perfect  teacher  is  to  have  the 
moulding  of  a  perfect  pupil.  Miss  Shirreff’s  book  is  perhaps  a  little 
faulty  in  this  way,  but  she  keeps  clear  of  many  of  the  errors  into 
which  her  predecessors  have  fallen.  She  avowedly  writes  only 
for  girls  who  have  some  intellectual  gifts,  and  does  not  suppose 
that  her  system  will  be  universally  applicable.  No  young 
woman  could  read  through  her  volume  without  great  benefit, 
and  no  governess  could  study  it  without  gaining  many  most  use¬ 
ful  hints  ;  but  from  a  person  who  has  thought  so  much  on  educa¬ 
tion  as  Miss  ShirrefF,  we  may  ask  not  only  that  her  book  should 
be  suggestive,  but  that,  the  system  it  unfolds  and  advocates 
should  be  good,  reasonable,  and  possible  in  itself.  Her  system, 
as  a  system  is,  we  think,  perfectly  preposterous.  It  carries  the 
rage  for  over-education  to  a  point  which  we  could  not  have 
believed  possible.  And  the  very  sense  which  on  many  collateral 
points  Miss  ShirrefF  displays,  the  resoluteness  with  which  she 
expresses  her  views,  and  the  great  amount  of  knowledge  which 
she  brings  to  bear,  only  make  her  scheme  itself  the  more  pro¬ 
minent,  and  its  fallacies  the  more  remarkable.  The  question  of 
over-education  is  now  put  into  an  intelligible  shape,  and  brought 
to  a  definite  issue.  Here  we  have  what  a  sensible,  thoughtful, 
well-cultivated  lady  thinks  all  girls  of  fair  abilities  ought  to 
learn,  and  can  be  made  to  learn,  before  they  are  eighteen.  We 
venture  to  think  that  what  is  proposed  would  be  wholly  un¬ 
desirable,  if  it  were  not  wholly  impossible. 

We  will  pass  rapidly  over  the  preliminary  stages  of  female 
education  of  which  Miss  ShirrefF  treats.  She  is  entirely  against 
early  training,  and  says  that  “nothing  is  so  absurd  to  her  as  to 
see  a  baby  of  four  or  five  years  old  gravely  set  down  to  a  lesson.” 
She  would  have  nothing  taught  until  the  child  was  seven  years 
old.  When  and  how  much  little  children  ought  to  learn  is  a 
point  often  debated,  and  the  advocates  of  what  is  called  healthy 
idleness  point  with  exultation  to  the  horrible  examples  of  infant 
rodigies.  But  the  dispute  is  rather  theoretical  than  practical, 
ecause  the  disputants,  if  they  have  children  to  manage,  almost 
always  come  to  the  same  practical  conclusion,  and  find  that 
children  must  be  made  to  learn  a  little  long  before  they  are 
seven  years  old,  but  that  very  little  is  enough.  After  a  girl  is 
seven,  Miss  ShirrefF  wishes  her  to  be  taught  for  half  an  hour  a 
day,  and  thinks  that  an  increase  of  half  an  hour  might  be 
exacted  every  year  till  the  child  is  twelve  years  old.  By  the 
time  she  is  twelve  she  may  be  expected  to  read  and  spell  English, 
to  write  neatly,  to  know  well  the  outline  of  Bible  history,  and 
partly  the  outline  of  secular  history.  A  slight  acquaintance 
with  arithmetic  and  geography,  a  proficiency  in  plain  needle¬ 
work,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  will  be 
all  she  need  have  besides.  From  twelve  her  serious,  syste¬ 
matic  education  begins,  and  the  six  years  that  follow  are  divided 
by  Miss  ShirrefF  into  three  periods  of  two  years.  We  wish  we 
could  go  fully  into  the  educational  system  recommended  for 
the  first  two  of  these  ;  but  the  teaching  of  those  periods  is 
intended  to  culminate  in  the  teaching  of  the  last,  and  may  be 
judged  of  by  its  ultimate  result.  One  general  characteristic  of 
the  education  of  the  first  period  is,  that  it  is  directed  to  languages 
and  mathematics,  and  the  general  characteristic  of  the  second 
is  that  it  is  directed  towards  physical  science.  We  will 
pass  to  the  education  of  the  third  period,  and  will  state  with 
some  degree  of  fulness  the  course  of  study  presciubed  for  young 
ladies  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  by  the  latest  advocate  of 
over-education. 

The  average  young  lady,  being  caught  at  sixteen,  is  to  be 
cooked  as  follows  : — She  is  to  have  six  hours  a-day  of  real  w  ork, 
music  not  included.  She  is  to  get  up  at  six  in  the  morning  (bless 
her),  and  her  day  is  all  laid  out  for  her  till  six  in  the  evening. 
She  is  to  have  half  an  hour  for  dressing,  and  one  half  hour  for 
breakfast,  and  another  for  luncheon.  This  will  leave  four  hours 
and  a  half  for  exercise  and  accomplishments.  If  any  style  of 
hair-dressing  becomes  fashionable  which  takes  rather  long  to 
carry  out,  she  is  to  practise  it  in  the  evening  until  she  is  so  expert 
as  to  get  her  coiffure  into  the  half-hour’s  morning  dressing.  So 
minutely  is  everything  arranged  in  the  best  of  all  possible  educa¬ 
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tional  worlds.  She  is  not  to  study  more  than  four  hours  at  once, 
and  these  points  being  arranged,  we  come  to  her  studies.  Science 
and  mathematics  are  now  to  be  put  in  the  background,  and  com¬ 
position,  literature,  history,  and  even  severer  studies  are  to  be 
brought  forward.  In  the  first  place,  she  is  to  gain  a  sincere  love 
of  truth  and  a  habit  of  assiduously  searching  for  it.  She  is  to 
realize  “  the  folly  of  attributing  moral  merit  or  demerit  to  opi¬ 
nions.”  She  is  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  value  of  evidence, 
and  the  care  necessary  in  drawing  inferences,  and  to  gain  a  power 
of  “  fairly  estimating  the  value  of  probability.”  For  these  pur¬ 
poses  she  is  to  get  up  Bailey  On  the  Formation  and  Publication 
of  Opinions,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  Essay  on  Ethical 
Philosophy ;  and  that  she  may  appreciate  the  niceties  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  sequence  of  reasoning,  she  is  to  take  first  a  book 
called  Early  Lessons  in  Reasoning,  and  then  Archbishop 
Wliately’s  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  to  be  followed  by  Sir  John 
Herschel’s  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  and 
that  she  may  connect  philosophy  with  religion,  she  is  to  close 
her  course  in  this  line  with  Paley’s  Ilorce  Paulina;  and  Butler’s 
Analogy. 

She  is  only  to  allow  an  hour  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  to  physical 
science — so  she  is  advised  to  confine  herself  to  Herschel’s 
Astronomy  or  Whewell’s  Bridgewater  Treatise,  or  some  work  of 
similar  calibre.  Her  principal  attention  is  to  be  given  to  history. 
But  she  is  to  view  history  in  connexion  with  studies  and  sciences 
immediately  bearing  on  it,  and  more  especially  with  political 
economy,  where  she  is  “  to  go  boldly  to  the  fountain  head,”  and 
read  Adam  Smith  through.  We  now  come  to  history  proper. 
She  is  to  start  with  Greece,  and  read  Dr.  Smith’s  Compendium 
as  a  text-book.  As  a  pendant,  she  is  to  go  through  the  principal 
lives  in  Plutarch,  the  last  four  books  of  Herodotus,  two  books 
of  Thucydides,  and  four  books  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  She 
must,  “at  least,”  read  in  Plato  the  Apology,  the  Crito,  and  the 
Phcedo.  When  the  history  mentions  the  dramatists,  she  is  to 
stop  and  read  two  or  three  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  each. 
For  Greek,  translations  are  to  be  used  ;  but  when  she  gets  to 
Homan  history,  she  is  to  read  the  early  legends  in  Livy  in  the 
original,  and  if  possible,  an  oration  or  two  of  Cicero,  and  a  little 
Tacitus.  In  modem  history,  she  is  to  begin  seriously  with 
the  sixteenth  century,  merely  having  flirted  a  little  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  Bobertson’s  Charles  V.,  or  a  portion  of  Sismondi 
for  the  middle  ages.  In  studying  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  she  is  to  notice  the  connexion  between  the  spread 
of  physical  science  and  the  growth  of  freedom.  But  appa¬ 
rently  she  is  not  to  learn  this  from  any  book,  but  to  gather 
it  from  the  valuable  remarks  of  the  model  governess  who 
is  to  teach  her.  She  is  to  take  Hume’s  England  as 
her  text  book,  and  thence  diverge  into  various  paths.  For 
the  history  of  Protestantism  she  may  content  herself  with 
Banke’s  History  of  the  Popes,  Lacratelle’s  Guerres  de  Religion, 
and  Blunt’s  History  of  the  Reformation.  Keeping  in  view  the 
history  of  other  nations,  she  may  add  Madame  de  Motteville’s 
Memoirs,  portions  of  Hallam  and  Clarendon,  Forster’s  Lives,  and 
Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  Memoirs.  When  Hume  is  finished,  Macaulay 
is  to  follow.  Later  on,  the  student  is  to  go  through  Voltaire’s 
Louis  XIV.,  Madame  de  Sevignc’s  Letters,  and  some  of  Bossuet’s 
Orations.  Lives  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  Burke’s 
Speeches  on  the  American  War,  and  his  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
Bristol,  together  with  Gleig’s  India  and  Macaulay’s  Essays  on 
Clive  and  Hastings,  will  do  for  the  history  of  the  last  century  ; 
and  for  France  she  is  to  go  through  part  of  Laci’atelle,  through 
De  Barante’s  Tableau  de  la  Litterature,  and  through  all  Thiers’ 
History,  Southey’s  Nelson,  and  Segur’s  Russian  Campaign. 
Parts  of  Botta’s  History  of  Italy,  Mrs.  Austin’s  Germany,  and 
Niebuhr’s  Letters  are  to  suffice  for  the  history  of  more  recent 
events. 

“  It  is  possible,”  says  the  authoress,  “  that  the  entire  course 
indicated  above  may  be  found  too  long.”  This  is  the  only  con¬ 
cession  Miss  Shirreff  has  to  make.  It  strikes  her  as  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  all  this  is  a  good  deal  to  require  of  a  girl  in  two  years. 
There  never  was  anything  so  outrageous  proposed  in  the  way  of 
over-education  as  this  mass  of  heavy  books.  It  is  about  five  or 
six  times  as  much  as  is  required  for  the  highest  honours  in  a 
University  from  boys  four  or  five  years  older.  It  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  the  reading  of  most  educated  men  of  thirty.  The  picture 
of  a  good  girl  of  seventeen,  who  believes  it  her  duty  to 
attempt  the  task,  turning  out  at  six,  and  dressing  her  hair  in  a 
hurry — then  doing  her  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  her 
Adam  Smith,  her  Whately’s  Logic,  her  Bossuet,  Hallam,  Ma¬ 
caulay,  her  Memoirs  and  Lives,  her  Burke’s  Speeches,  that  she 
may  study  “a  masterpiece  of  political  wisdom” — and  looking  at 
the  bearings  of  everything,  judging  dispassionately,  and  “  feeling 
unavoidably  sceptical”  as  she  reads — is  one  of  the  most  curious 
ideals  that  an  educationist  ever  drew.  Mr.  Buckle,  when  he 
lectured  on  the  danger  of  impairing  the  real  powers  of  the 
female  mind  by  over-cramming,  could  scarcely  have  anticipated 
that  a  lady  of  undoubted  ability  and  reflection  would  so  soon 
afterwards  fling  so  decided  an  opposition  in  his  face.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  saved  henceforth  the  trouble  of  vague  and  unmean¬ 
ing  disputes  about  a  word  that  may  be  variously  interpreted. 
Miss  Shirreff  has  given  us  a  starting-point  from  which  we  may 
talk  on  the  subject  of  over-education.  If  to  follow  her  system 
would  not  be  a  fatal  error,  then  those  who  think  that  women 
should  be  taught  a  little,  and  taught  it  well,  must  own  them¬ 
selves  mistaken, 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CATHOLIC  PRIEST* 

IN  that  brilliant  essay  on  the  Papacy  which  has  almost  pro¬ 
cured  for  Lord  Macaulay  a  living  canonization,  he  suggests, 
and  promises  at  some  future  period  to  solve,  the  problem,  Why 
converts  from  Eomanisiu,  who,  three  hundred  years  back,  gene¬ 
rally  remained  within  the  limits  of  Christianity,  in  these  days 
never  stop  short  of  unbelief.  He  has  never  redeemed  his  pledge 
—probably  because  he  found  the  difficulty  insoluble.  The  very 
fact  that  the  phenomenon  is  so  inexplicable  lends  a  peculiar  interest 
to  the  autobiographies  of  those  who,  like  the  author  before  us, 
have  themselves  undergone  the  process,  and  who  write  to  expose 
the  corruptions  which  caused  it.  The  tale  he  gives  is  authenti¬ 
cated  by  no  name,  either  of  editor  or  author;  but  its  denuncia¬ 
tions  are  so  hearty,  and  its  tone  of  appeal  so  earnest,  that  we  may 
assume  that  Mr.  Chapman  would  not  have  allowed  his  name  to 
appear  upon  it  if  it  were  utterly  and  entirely  untrue.  It  is  a 
dreary,  mournful  tale  of  a  patriot’s  enthusiasm  and  an  exile’s 
broken  hopes— of  a  life  made  wretched  by  the  galling  chain 
which  the  vow  of  celibacy  rivets  round  the  necks  of  the  Homan 
clergy,  and  terminated  at  last  by  the  sufferer’s  own  despair.  The 
editor  adds  a  moralizing  chapter,  in  which  he  seeks  to  throw  upon 
the  compulsory  celibacy  the  blame  of  all  the  author  s  sufferings  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  published  his  friend’s  history  as  a  con¬ 
troversial  assault  upon  the  Church  of  Pome,  not  from  the 
trenches  of  the  regular  Exeter  Hall  besiegers,  but  from  the  tents 
of  the  marauding  freethinkers.  We  certainly  do  not  underrate 
the  folly  or  the  danger  of  allowing  mere  boys  to  bind  them¬ 
selves  by  irrevocable  vows  ;  but,  after  all  due  and  proper  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Pome,  we  think  his 
readers  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  most  of  his  pitiful 
story  the  Catholic  Priest  has  to  thank  no  one  but  himself. 

He  was  a  scion  of  a  noble  Hungarian  family,  and  was  early 
destined  for  the  Church— not  from  any  vocation  on  his  part  for 
that  career,  but  simply  in  furtherance  of  the  aristocratic  policy 
of  pruning  the  branches  that  the  stem  may  thrive.  Shortly 
before  the  time  of  his  ordination  he  fell  desperately  in  love 
“Passions  of  whose  existence  I  had  not  yet  dreamed  filled 
and  fired  my  bosom.  I  felt  my  blood  boil,  my  head  in  flames, 
my  ardent  heart  expanded  with  half-mad  aspirations  of  the 
words — happiness,  life,  family,  marriage.”  It  cannot  therefore 
be  said  that  he  rushed  into  the  priesthood  blindfold.  On  the 
contrary,  he  and  his  ladye-love,  after  giving  rein  for  a  short 
space  to  their  delirious  affection,  calmly  agreed  that  they  should 
be  very  poor  if  they  married,  and  that  therefore  it  was  better 
on  the  whole  that  he  should  become  a  priest,  and  that  she 
should  remain  single.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  performed 
his  side  of  the  bargain,  she  thought  better  of  hers,  and  married 
an  Austrian  General.  But  this  was  not  the  only  warning  he 
received  of  his  unfitness  for  a  priest’s  life.  The  archbishop  who 
ordained  him  saw  through  his  motives,  solemnly  admonished 
him  to  pause,  and  even  offered  to  reconcile  his  family  to  a 
change  in  his  career.  If  he  chose,  in  spite  of  all  these  warn¬ 
ings,  to  persist  in  his  design,  he  can  scarcely  claim  any  pity  for 
the  result. 

His  next  step  was  not  more  remarkable  for  wisdom.  The 
commotions  of  1848  were  impending — the  Emperor  and  his 
Hungarian  subjects  were  soon  to  be  in  open  conflict.  The  public 
opinion  of  Christendom  has  always  discountenanced  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  clergy  in  political  disputes.  They  are  as  much 
out  of  place  in  aiding  a  revolt  as  in  heading  a  national  war. 
Either  may,  under  cei  ;n  conceivable  circumstances,  be  highly 
commendable,  but  they  at  not  fitting  work  for  men  who  have 
openly  devoted  themselves  U.  'he  task  of  bridling  and  softening 
human  passion.  But  our  author,  though  not  as  yet  a  disbe¬ 
liever,  had  deliberately  undertaken  his  office  with  the  intention  of 
treating  it  as  a  sham.  He  became  a  favourite  confessor  ;  and  he 
acknowledges  that  he  only  refrained  from  making  a  sinister  use 
of  the  opportunities  of  the  confessional,  because  “  he  loved 
Mathilde  too  purely  to  profane  his  attachment  by  easy  intrigues” 
— an  expression  from  which  we  may  gather  that,  if  the  intrigues 
had  had  the  charm  of  difficulty,  he  would  not  have  been  so  con¬ 
stant  or  so  cruel.  His  next  avowal  is  equally  honest : — 

I  wrote  all  tliis  while  constantly  to  Mathilde,  telling  her  that  if  I  observed 
my  vows  it  was  thanks  to  her,  for  it  was  my  love  and  the  fidelity  I  had  sworn 
to  her  that  prevented  my  following  up  the  favourable  opportunities  daily 
within  my  reach,  and  by  no  means  the  thought  of  my  duties  as  a  priest.  I 
had  not  taken  the  priesthood  seriously,  except  as  a  barrier  that  divided  me 
from  Mathilde,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  proof  of  my  entire  devotion  to  her. 

This  being  the  spirit  in  which  he  had  taken  his  irrevocable 
vows,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  refrain,  out  of  any  consi¬ 
deration  for  the  duties  of  his  office,  from  plunging  madly  into  the 
tumult  of  the  political  disturbances  which  followed.  He  attached 
himself  to  the  Hungarian  army,  and  charged,  cross  in  hand,  at 
the  head  of  the  columns.  It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  well- 
known  events  of  the  campaign,  which  our  author  describes  with 
all  the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  an  eye-witness.  The  fortune  of  war 
was  against  the  Hungarians.  They  were  crushed  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  force,  and  their  leaders  were  compelled  to  choose 
between  exile  and  death.  Our  Catholic  priest  fled  to  France, 
and  ultimately  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris.  He  took  plenty 
of  money  with  him,  and,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  he  forgot  both  his 
priesthood  and  his  misfortunes  in  a  Parisian  life  of  pleasure. 
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The  recollection  of  this  untrammelled  happiness  gives  him  occa¬ 
sion  to  pity  the  prejudices  of  the  English : — • 

I  conceive  that  an  English  family,  ignorant  of  the  language,  shut  up  in  an 
hotel,  between  old  acquaintances  and  servants,  with  no  amusement  but  to 
visit  the  lions  with  a  guide,  or  the  respectable  theatres,  may  find  Paris  dull, 
and  gladly  return  to  their  solemn  halls.  But  for  a  young  and  independent 
man  as  unprejudiced  as  I  was,  and  leading  what  is  called  at  Paris,  la  vie  de 
Boheme,  nothing  can  be  so  delightful. 

But  the  money  was  spent  at  last,  and  in  order  to  avert  utter 
destitution  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  his  profession. 
The  vie  de  Boheme,  as  he  himself  says,  had  not  made  him  a  better 
Catholic — on  the  contrary  he  found  that  he  utterly  disbelieved 
the  doctrines  he  professed.  But  want  left  him  no  alternative. 
The  account  which  he  gives  of  his  fellow-priests,  while  he  offici¬ 
ated  among  them,  is  worthy  of  note.  No  doubt  his  mind,  never 
very  calm,  was  maddened  by  the  falseness  and  desperation  of  his 
position.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  peculiar  opportunities  of 
observation ;  and  the  fact  that  these  Confessions  are  a  posthu¬ 
mous  production  precludes  the  supposition  of  wilful  deceit : — 

I  have  lived  in  camps,  at  the  mines,  I  have  traversed  many  countries,  I 
have  heard  soldiers  exhaling  their  fury  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  their  anguish 
in  hospitals  by  blasphemies;  I  have  seen  the  miners  of  the  antipodes,  a  race 
certainlyunaccustomcd  to  elegant  language  ;  I  haveknown  sceptics  and  atheists 
of  cveryclimc  and  rank, — that  is  to  say,  that  I  was  not  brought  up  incottonina 
convent  of  nuns,  like  Vert-vcrt.  I  have  been  a  soldier,  and  I  am  a  man  of  the 
world,  I  am  therefore  not  unnecessarily  prudish ;  but  never  in  my  life,  in  the 
camp  or  the  mines,  have  I  listened  to  such  blasphemies  and  indecent  words 
as  I  have  heard  from  priests  behind  the  very  altar,  just  after  saying  mass.  I 
was  shocked;  they  thought  me  one  of  their  gang,  and  did  not  conceal  them¬ 
selves  from  me.  To  live  I  was  obliged  to  stay  and  hear  them,  unable  to 
throw  off  my  priestly  robe,  and  reproach  them  loudly  with  their  infamy.  I 
saw  them  naked,  hideous  in  their  hypocrisy,  displaying  all  then'  vices,  of 
which  they  dared  to  boast  but  two  steps  from  the  altar  they  profaned,  and  I 
knew  that  some  among  them  had  the  reputation  of  saints.  I  was  so  much 
humbled  at  being  counted  among  these  men,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  my  character  changed  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  never  recovered  the  pure 
and  lofty  spring  of  enthusiasm  which  had  guided  me,  till  fatal  want  forced 
me  to  enter  this  sacristy. 

*  *  “  *  #  *  * 

In  the  capital  assemble  those  who  have  embraced  the  priesthood  as  a 
career,  without  faith  or  vocation,  thinking  to  rise  in  the  world  by  their  talent  or 
some  protection.  Then,  as  they  are  many,  and  the  prizes  of  the  church  but  few, 
nearly  all  are  disappointed,  and  forced  to  renounce  their  hopes ;  in  the  middle 
of  life  they  remain  without  faith  or  tie,  marked,  however,  by  the  indelibility  of 
the  priesthood.  To  console  themselves,  they  plunge  into  a  corruption  the 
more  fatal,  because  they  arc  obliged  to  conceal  it  under  a  veil  of  hypocrisy, 
lest  they  should  be  suspended  by  the  bishop,  who  is  always  delighted  to 
dispose  of  their  wretched  curacies ;  and,  cast  upon  the  world  without  pro¬ 
vision,  yet  still  priests — in  want  of  bread,  but  corrupted  by  long  idleness, 
they  seek  to  repair  the  injustice  of  fate  by  boudoir  intrigues. 

After  a  time,  however,  remittances  came,  and  lie  was  enabled 
definitively  to  abandon  his  profession.  Then,  having  nothing 
else  to  do,  lie  fell  in  love.  The  young  lady  was  an  heiress,  and 
an  esprit  fort,  and  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  with  the 
idea  of  an  unfrocked  priest  for  a  husband  ;  and  her  family  were 
equally  liberal.  They  were  exiles  themselves  in  consequence  of 
the  second  of  December ;  and  the  affection  and  constancy  with 
which  they  befriended  our  “  Catholic  priest  ”  were  so  admirable 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
withhold  their  names.  But  his  own  mother,  pious  and  aristocratic, 
whom  he  had  left  in  Hungary,  found  no  words  strong  enough  to 
express  her  horror  at  the  sacrilege  of  a  priest’s  marriage,  espe¬ 
cially  with  a  plebeian  bride.  For  some  inexplicable  reason,  the  priest, 
who  was  not  generally  squeamish  about  authority  of  any  kind, 
looked  on  his  mother’s  opposition  as  an  insuperable  bar;  and  in 
order  to  frighten  her  intoyielding.he  accepted  a  mercantile  agency, 
took  ship,  aud  in  spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  sailed  to 
Australia.  When  he  arrived  there  his  merchandize  was  spoiled 
by  the  sea,  and  his  money  was  spent ;  and  the  poor  hope-wrecked 
priest  and  noble  had  no  resource  left  but  to  follow'  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  the  diggings.  Strange  to  say,  unlike  the  mass  of 
educated  diggers,  he  made  money.  He  brought  it  back  with 
him  to  Melbourne,  and  was  dreaming  that  it  might  take  him  back 
to  the  friends  and  the  bride  he  had  so  insanely  left  behind,  when, 
one  night,  a  bushranger  relieved  him  of  the  burden,  aud  lodged 
a  bullet  in  his  arm  into  the  bargain.  The  arm  had  to  be  ampu¬ 
tated  ;  and  the  loss  of  blood  brought  on  the  threatening  of  a 
decliue.  With  the  greatest  difficulty,  by  the  unexpected  benevo¬ 
lence  of  a  stranger,  lie  contrived  to  find  his  way  back  to  Paris. 
The  family  of  his  intended  bride  received  him  with  as  much 
affection  as  heretofore  ;  but  misfortune  had  made  him  sensitive, 
and  he  fancied  that  his  betrothed  was  cold.  By  way  of  reviving 
her  affection,  he  positively  declined  to  go  and  see  her,  chewed 
the  cud  of  his  fancied  injuries  in  secret  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  then  broke  off  the  engagement.  One  more  self-inflicted 
blow  was  needed  to  crown  his  woes.  Having  failed,  by  sheer 
morbid  caprice,  to  contract  a  marriage  which  seemed  to  offer 
every  promise  of  happiness,  he  resolved  on  trying  what  he 
delicately  calls  “  a  less  holy,  less  permanent  attachment.”  In 
other  words,  he  proceeded  to  make  love  to  a  married  woman. 
The  taste  for  Hungarian  priests  is  not  universal  in  France  ;  but 
the  lady  was  a  flirt,  and  the  season  at  Hyeres,  where  they  were 
staying,  was  just  then  dull.  So ,faute  de  mieux,  she  encouraged 
his  advances,  and  his  “  confessions  ”  begin  to  teem  with  enthusi¬ 
astic  hopes.  Unhappily,  in  the  nick  of  time,  a  French  count,  her 
favourite  lover,  returned,  and  the  Hungarian  was  contemptuously 
conge' d.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  but  one  course 
open  to  his  wounded  honour  : — 

Without  hope  of  triumph  or  revenge,  I  have  only  to  disentangle  myself 
from  the  situation  without  ridicule.  If  I  submit — if  I  do  nothing,  when  she 
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has  so  openly  derided  me,  when  she  laughs  at  me  with  her  lover — I  shall 
become  ridiculous ;  for  my  love  is  no  secret,  and  I  sought  revenge  publicly. 
Only  one  course  remains  for  me — to  die. 

And  so  lie  poisoned  himself — coolly  and  deliberately  recording 
his  impressions  in  his  journal  up  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
existence. 

The  work  is  closed  by  a  pathetic  appeal  from  the  editor  not 
“  to  brand  the  priest.”  It  is  hard  enough,  we  own,  to  believe  in 
his  existence.  If  Eugene  Sue  had  invented  him,  we  should  have 
scouted  the  fiction  as  monstrous.  When  a  man  has  arrived  at 
mature  age,  has  wandered  all  over  the  world,  has  been  in  love 
several  times,  and  has  led  la  vie  de  Bolieme,  he  does  not  poison 
himself  because  he  is  jilted  by  an  adulteress.  But  when  we  have 
believed  his  story,  we  have  exhausted  our  stock  of  complaisance. 
We  may  pity  martyrs  to  bigotry,  but  it  is  difficult  to  pump  up 
enthusiasm  for  a  freethinker  whose  religion  has  been  sapped, 
not  by  doubt,  but  by  dissipation.  We  can  feel  no  sympathy  for 
the  misfortunes  even  of  an  exile,  when  they  have  been  incurred 
by  a  perverse  folly  which  would  be  incredible  in  a  romance ; 
nor  can  we  admire  a  patriotic  virtue  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
regard  for  no  known  code  of  morality.  Mr.  Chapman  will  have 
done  no  good  service  to  the  cause  he  doubtless  has  at  heart,  if 
the  readers  of  his  book  form  from  it  their  estimate  of  the  general 
character  of  the  refugees  whom  foreign  oppression  drives  in 
shoals  to  our  shores.  Without  attempting  to  draw  any  inference 
from  the  fact,  we  will  conclude  by  merely  observing  that  this  is 
not  the  first  case  of  an  “  unfrocked  priest”  that  has  come  before 
the  public  eye  in  England,  and  that  it  by  no  means  departs 
from  the  type  established  by  its  predecessors. 


HANDBOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.* 

T  is  difficult  for  modern  travellers  to  understand  that  there 
was  once  a  world  without  Murray.  The  constant  stream  of 
Englishmen  through  France  and  Italy  passed  easily  along  the 
grand  routes  in  old  time.  Postillions  indicated  the  line  of 
journey,  correspondents  received  the  traveller  at  their  houses,  or 
directed  him  to  inns,  and  he  lived  long  enough  on  the  road,  and 
far  enough  from  his  fellow-countrymen,  to  become  something  of 
a  citizen  of  the  world.  Naturally  enough,  a  man  whose  business 
was  with  men  rather  than  institutions  and  landscapes,  did  not 
care  to  publish  a  Handbook  of  the  friends  he  had  known  abroad. 
Besides,  descriptions  of  scenery  would  have  had  little  interest 
for  the  public  of  Moliere  and  Pope.  Our  books  of  Continental 
travel  in  the  seventeenth  century  are  therefore  commonly  either 
autobiographic  or  political.  They  come  from  a  man  like  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  whose  egotism  had  become  a  serious  con¬ 
viction,  and  who  felt  that  nothing  in  his  own  life  was  insignifi¬ 
cant  ;  or  they  are  the  fruit  of  diplomatic  observation  from  a 
shrewd  observer  like  Sir  William  Temple.  Nevertheless,  other 
matters  were  not  always  forgotten  ;  there  lived  brave  men  before 
Agamemnon  was  born ;  and  a  sort  of  Encyclopaedia  of  Travel 
was  published  in  France  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Its  compiler,  the  Sieur  Claude  Jordan,  was  more  fortunate 
than  Solomon  de  Caus ;  and  France,  if  it  shut  up  the  predecessor 
of  Watt  as  a  madman,  may  claim  the  glory  of  having  anticipated 
Mr.  Murray’s  labours.  A  royal  patent  of  eight  years  protected 
the  rights  of  the  author  to  the  exclusive  profits  of  his  discovery. 

It  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  aualyse  the  seven  volumes 
in  which  M.  Jordan  has  described  France,  the  Low  Countries, 
Spain,  Italy,  England,  Germany,  and  Bussia.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  confine  ourselves  especially  to  what  he  says  of 
England.  Comparison  with  other  sources  of  information  will 
here  be  easy,  as  we  all  know,  thanks  to  Lord  Macaulay,  what  the 
state  of  the  country  was  about  the  time  of  William  III.  Besides, 
M.  Jordan  here  gives  us  the  results  of  his  own  observation,  “as 
I  have  seen  almost  all  that  I  state  in  my  narrative.”  Travellers 
notoriously  see  strange  things,  and  M.  Jordan  is  quite  right  in 
adding,  that  “  (he  persons  best  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
Europe  will  still  find  matters  deserving  of  their  curiosity.” 

The  English  of  1694  were,  it  seems,  a  fine  race  of  men,  well- 
proportioned,  and  above  the  common  stature — an  advantage  which 
they  owed  to  their  position  in  the  West,  as  the  course  of  great¬ 
ness  was  even  then  supposed  to  tend  westward.  Their  manners 
were  a  little  rude  towards  strangers,  and  “  the  common  people 
would  often  insult  them  if  the  nobility  and  magistrates  did  not 
protect  them  against  these  rustics.”  Envy  and  the  love  of  detrac¬ 
tion  were  other  national  vices ;  but,  above  all,  the  nation  was 
eminently  inconstant,  and  to  this  cause  its  frequent  revolutions 
were  attributable.  English  ladies,  though  they  wanted  the 
vivacity  of  the  French,  were  sufficiently  well-looking.  But  two 
serious  charges  are  brought  against  them,  and  apparently  with 
justice,  for  there  was  not  even  an  attempt  at  concealment,  except 
among  those  who  affected  French  manners.  “  The  first  is,  that 
they  will  walk  out,  and  afterwards  go  to  the  tavern,  with  men  of 
whom  they  scarcely  know  anything,  and  take  Ute-a-Ute  collations 
there,  where,  however,  they  maintain  that  nothing  passes  except 
what  is  strictly  proper.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  accused 
of  smoking  tobacco.”  The  first  charge  is  of  course  unanswer¬ 
able  ;  but  the  second  really  seems  to  admit  of  some  palliation. 
For  so  great  was  the  unhappy  love  for  tobacco  in  England  at  this 

*  Voyages  Historiques  de  VEurope,  contenant  VOrigine,  la  Religion, 
les  Moeurs,  les  Coutumes,  et  les  Forces  de  tous  les  Peuples  qui  Vhabitent,  et 
une  Relation  exacte  de  tout  ce  que  chaque  Pais  renferme  de  plus  digne  de 
la,  CuriosiU  d’unVoyageur.  Paris:  1633-1698. 


time,  that  “  the  little  children  imitate  their  father  and  mother  in 
the  vice  of  smoking,  and  are  trained  to  do  it  from  their  childhood. 
When  they  are  sent  to  school  in  the  morning,  they  are  supplied 
with  pipes  and  tobacco ;  and  after  they  have  studied  some  time, 
the  master  tells  them  to  take  their  pipe,  and  shows  them  how  to  hold 
it  and  smoke  gracefully.”  This  article  in  the  Magna  Charta  of 
schools  has,  we  fear,  become  obsolete  through  the  strange  remiss¬ 
ness  of  some  bygone  generation,  which  sacrificed  its  privileges. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  think  that  Rugby  has  probably  preserved 
the  ti’adition  of  “  Boterdel” — a  drinkcomposed  of  sugar,  cinnamon, 
and  butter,  beaten  up  in  beer  made  without  hops.  In  a  boiling 
state  it  was  the  favourite  and  only  supper  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Marlborough  and  St.  John. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  account  of  Scotch  and  Irish  habits  is 
not  equally  full.  The  old  custom  of  making  wolves  and  dogs 
sponsoi’s  to  young  children  had,  it  appears,  now  died  out  in 
Ireland,  or  was  only  practised  in  the  mountainous  districts.  The 
natives  were  in  general  revengeful,  blasphemers,  fond  of  stealing, 
and  very  idle ;  but  they  made  good  soldiers,  if  they  served  out 
of  their  own  country.  The  marriage  bond  appeared  to  be  worn 
lightly ;  there  were  no  contracts  to  bind  husband  and  wife,  and 
either  quitted  the  other  at  pleasure  and  sought  company  else¬ 
where.  The  description  of  Scotland  and  the  Scotch  is  more 
flattering.  Probably  M.  Jordan  was  indebted  to  Jacobite  sources 
for  much  of  the  information  that  he  received.  Their  excellent 
qualities  of  valour,  sobriety,  and  generosity  were  merely  quali¬ 
fied  by  pride  and  passion,  and  even  here  it  must  be  said  that 
only  the  first  burst  of  anger  was  dangerous. 

The  marvels  of  the  natural  world  were  more  than  commonly 
numerous  iu  the  British  Isles.  There  was  a  rock  at  Tenterden 
which  increased  in  proportion  as  it  was  cut  away,  and  a  fountain 
at  Finchampstead  that  once  sent  up  boiling  blood  for  the  space  of 
fifteen  days.  Tritons  had  been  more  than  once  taken  in  the 
English  rivers.  Wolves  were  now  extinct  in  England,  but  were 
so  numerous  in  Scotland  that  they  were  only  prevented  from 
crossing  the  Tweed  by  a  military  cordon.  Scotland  could  also 
boast  of  its  wild  bulls,  so  untameable  that  they  would  uot  even 
eat  the  grass  upon  which  a  man  had  trod.  These  disadvantages 
were  no  doubt  some  offset  against  the  great  mineral  wealth  of 
that  country,  which  was  rich  iu  iron,  lead,  gold,  silver,  and  lapis 
lazuli;  while  diamonds,  pearls,  and  amber  were  occasional 
waifs.  Barnacles,  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  are  generated 
from  the  resinous  exudations  of  pine-trees,  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  remarkable  product  of  Ireland,  where  they  were  so 
common  that  they  served  as  an  extra  dish  for  the  clergy  on  meagre 
days.  Canon-law  good-naturedly  overlooked  the  fact  that  they 
had  a  beak  and  could  swim,  in  cousideration  that  they  were  not 
born  of  flesh.  Ireland  would  appear  not  to  have  needed  mines, 
for  near  Armagh  there  was  a  lake  of  such  rare  quality  that  a 
stake  driven  down  into  its  mud  was  changed  to  iron  after  a  few 
months,  while  the  part  above,  up  to  the  water’s  edge,  became 
stone. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  how  much  time  has  shorn  from  the 
glories  of  our  natural  world.  In  matters  of  law  and  politics 
there  seems,  curiously  enough,  to  have  been  less  change  ;  and  the 
chief  points  of  our  Constitution  and  the  history  of  the  Revolution 
arc  given  fully  and  well.  Two  or  three  matters  of  difference, 
however,  deserve  attention.  The  power  of  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
so  great  that,  in  case  of  the  King’s  death  and  his  successor’s 
absence  from  the  country,  the  Mayor  of  London  took  “  the  first 
place  in  the  ministry  to  the  prejudice  of  the  peers  and  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Crown.”  But  London  seems  in  other  instances  to 
have  conferred  exceptional  privileges  upon  its  ruler.  For  the 
Bishop  of  London  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  all 
who  died  intestate  in  his  diocese — not,  indeed,  with  the  power  to 
appropriate  any  part  to  his  own  use,  but  at  liberty  either  to 
give  such  proportion  as  he  choose  to  the  kindred  of  the  deceased, 
or  to  devote  the  whole  to  the  purposes  of  religion. 

To  say  that  names  appear  in  very  singular  disguise  is  of  course 
only  to  say  that  the  author  is  French.  From  the  Norman 
Conquest  downwards  our  consonants  have  been  unpronounceable 
and  untranscribeable  across  the  Channel.  But  the  frequent 
translations  which  M.  Jordan  inserts  of  official  documents  induce 
us  to  believe  that  he  had  really  some  acquaintance  with  (he 
language.  It  so  happens  that  in  some  of  his  most  remarkable 
assertions  he  appears,  from  the  context,  to  speak  from  personal 
knowledge.  He  was  shown  at  the  Tower  a  musket  that  belonged 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  which  a  man  of  these  degenerate 
days  could  scarcely  lift.  Shakspeare’s  artillery  before  Angiers 
is  nothing  to  this.  On  another  occasion  the  inquisitive  Catholic 
was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  sect  of  “Multipliers.”  We  cannot 
give  at  length  the  details  of  an  orgie  which  appears  parodied 
from  the  history  of  John  of  Leyden,  or  the  calumnies  against 
the  eaidy  Christians.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  sect  had 
only  a  few  partisans ;  and  the  meeting  he  himself  attended  was 
in  Holland.  Brutal  superstition  may  of  course  be  found  in 
every  country  and  at  every  time,  as  the  contempoi’aries  of 
Brigham  Young  have  some  reason  to  know.  These  stories, 
therefore,  are  not  of  themselves  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the 
qualifications  and  credibility  of  the  narrator.  He  may  have 
mistaken  the  wmrds  of  his  guide  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  the  second  story  may  be  founded  upon  fact. 

Nevertheless,  when  all  justice  has  been  done  to  the  solid 
information  that  the  book  contains,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  by  the  great  change  for  the  better  that  our  modern  hand- 
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books  indicate.  Clearly  the  taste  for  the  marvellous  was  the 
strongest  motive  with  travellers  and  the  readers  of  travels  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  is  more  distinctly  shown  m  an 
account  of  England,  because  the  .French  were  notoriously 
unacquainted  with  it  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V.  VVe 
were  savages,  without  literature,  but  formidable  by  sea,  who 
murdered  our  monarchs,  and  did  not  believe  in  the  Church. 
That  these  prejudices  did  not  prevent  M.  Jordan  from  un¬ 
derstanding  our  liberties  and  our  history  in  the  main,  reflects 
hio-h  credit  upon  his  good  faith  and  intelligence.  He  fails 
only  where  critical  common  sense  and  a  scientific  instinct 
are  required.  Nature  evidently  appears  to  him  to  delight 
in  eccentric  efforts,  and  only  to  deserve  study  in  these  variations. 
He  does  not  describe  scenery — the  taste  for  it  had  still  to  be 
created  by  Eousseau  and  Wordsworth.  He  sometimes  directs 
his  readers  to  works  of  art ;  but  they  are  chiefly  buildings,  and 
the  decorations  are  what  ho  chiefly  admires.  Living  before 
the  era  of  the  economists,  he  believes  that  cheapness  of  pro¬ 
visions  is  a  sign  of  wealth.  He  reasons  occasionally,  but  the 
deductive  and  inductive  methods  commonly  lead  him  to  agree 
with  tradition  and  common  report — he  argues  at  length  for  the 
miracle  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto  and  even  where  he 
doubts,  for  some  of  the  Irish  stories  were  too  much  for  him,  his 
scepticism  never  becomes  reconstructive.  In  1698  he  is  writing 
about  Russia,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  travels  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Clearly,  communication  between  the  countries  of  Europe 
was  then  slow,  and  the  Czar’s  labours  were  not  such  as  command 
attention.  On  the  other  hand,  the  habit  of  respect  for  privileged 
orders  and  all  in  authority  is  evidently  deep-seated  in  the  author  s 
mind.  Often  where  a  sweeping  censure  has  been  pronounced, 
he  pauses  to  tell  us  that  his  words  must  not  be  taken  to  apply  to 
nobles  and  gentlemen.  Even  in  Ireland,  they  are  not  subject  to 
the  vices  of  the  commonalty,  “  but,  on  the  contrary,  practise  all 
the  virtues  which  do  honour  to  people  of  credit.  at  is  clear 
that  the  freest  speculation  never  quite  transcends  the  horizon  of 
Versailles ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  see  what 
England  appeared  through  such  a  medium. 


QUAKERS.* 

rpHIS  is  certainly  the  most  novel-loving  age  that  has  as  yet 
1  appeared  in  the  world.  We  had  supposed  that  long  ago 
every  subject  had  found  its  novel,  but  Mrs.  Ellis  has  succeeded 
in  giving  us  a  new  experience  on  the  subject.  A  Quaker  novel 
is  a  sort  of  portent.  We  should  have  supposed  that  a  Quaker 
prizefight  would  hardly  have  been  a  greater  anomaly.  Such, 
however,  is  apparently  the  nature  of  Friends  by  their  own  Fire¬ 
side.  Whether  the  authoress  is  still  technically  a  Quaker  we  do  not 
know;  but  she  certainly  writes  under  the  strongest  bias  in  favour 
of  their  principles  and  some  of  their  practices,  though  she  appears 
in  the  most  friendly  and  sympathetic  manner  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  weak  as  well  as  a  strong  side  to  them.  The 
book  is  in  itself  of  very  slight  importance,  and  it  neither  has  nor 
claims  any  part  icul&r  literary  merit  It  is  a  very  th  in  and  ill- connected 
story  about  one  Jacob  Lair  and  his  family.  He  has  a  son  who 
rebels  against  the  strict  principles  of  the  sect,  in  which  almost  all 
the  good  characters  of  the  book  sympathize  with  him.  The  youth 
getsf however,  into  bad  company,  takes  to  drinking,  and  dies  in  a 
pathetic  manner,  being  first  made  the  subject  of  a  death-bed  con¬ 
version.  Of  his  two  sisters,  one  is  a  most  devoted  Quakeress, 
embodying  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  denomination.  She  is  a 
very  charming  young  lady,  but  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  villain  of  the  book,  an  accomplished  hypocrite,  who 
takes  to  swindling  and  has  to  run  away  from  the  police.  The 
other  sister,  who  is  pretty,  lively,  and  has  a  somewhat  worldly 
tendency,  undergoes  a  degree  of  courting  which  is  not  very 
common  in  worldly  families.  A  rigid  but  amiable  Friend  makes 
love  to  her,  not  unsuccessfully,  in  a  one-horse  chaise.  They 
quarrel,  and  she  falls  in  love,  without  being  asked,  with  an  inte¬ 
resting  foreigner,  who  breaks  his  arm  in  the  road  near  her  aunt’s 
house,  and  is  kept  there  during  his  cure.  The  first  lover  then 
comes  back,  and  they  make  matters  up;  but  in  the  interval  she  has  a 
highly  spiritual  flirtation  with  a  clerk  of  her  father’s,  who  mixes 
up  in  the  oddest  way  an  intense  yet  liberal  Quakerism  with  an 
admiration  for  that  most  dismal  of  all  gospels  the  sentimental 
parts  of  Lord  Byron.  If  it  is  a  fair  picture  of  Friends  at  their  own 
fireside  to  represent  a  young  lady  as  having  three  lovers  at  once, 
for  each  of  whom  she  finds  abundant  occupation  and  no  little 
sympathy,  we  can  only  say  that  the  young  Quakers  of  the  last 
generation  were  at  once  ungrateful  and  blind  to  their  privileges,  if, 
as  Mrs.  Ellis  tells  us,  their  favourite  subject  of  conversation  was 
the  strictness  of  the  Society’s  rules.  We  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  inclined  to  guess  a  priori  that  a  body  which  laid  so  much 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  repressing  every  kind  of  outward  mani¬ 
festation  of  feeling  would  naturally  intensify  the  feelings  which 
it  tried  to  combat ;  and  Mrs.  Ellis’s  book  supplies  very  curious, 
because  it  is  obviously  unconscious,  evidence  not  only  of  the 
truth  of  this  conjecture,  but  of  the  great  extent  to  which  it  must 
he  applied  before  its  truth  can  be  at  all  appreciated. 

The  book  sets  out  with  a  sort  of  mild  protest  against  the 
obvious  follies  of  Quakerism ;  but  as  it  goes  on,  the  authoress 


*  Friends  at  their  own  Fireside ;  or  Pictures  of  the  Private  Life  of  the 
People  called  Quakers.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  of  “The  Women  of 
England,’’ &c,  *  Yols.  London:  Bentley.  18S8. 


gradually  relents,  and  seems  at  last  to  preach  the  doctrine  that 
peculiarities  of  dress  and  language  ought  to  be  patiently  endured 
by  the  members  of  the  Society,  in  consideration  of  the  value  of 
the  principles  which  it  embodies.  Upon  this  we  need  not  dwell. 
The  subject  is  sufficiently  well-known  to  every  one  who  feels  any 
curiosity  about  it.  The  real  peculiarity  of  Mrs.  Ellis’s  book  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  what  it  teaches  specifically,  but  in  its  general 
tone.  Every  character  introduced,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
is  remarkable  principally  for  a  certain  energy  and  vivacity  which 
take  very  different  forms,  but  which  are  always  to  be  found  in 
one  shape  or  another.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  constant  habit  of 
minute  self-command,  the  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  extreme  importance  which  is  attached  to  the  punctual 
discharge  of  common  duties  and  occupations,  had  a  specific 
tendency  to  develope  whatever  capacity  for  energetic  action  or 
feeling  the  character  may  possess.  Many  sufficiently  notorious 
facts  exist  which  supply  strong  evidence  that  this  view  is  correct, 
and  that  the  Quakers  are,  in  point  of  fact,  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  the  very  qualities  in  which  most  people  would 
probably  at  first  sight  expect  them  to  be  deficient.  A  sect  of 
which  the  cardinal  doctrine  is,  that  the  Inner  Light  is  the  only 
infallible  guide  for  human  action — which  looks  upon  every  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  institution  as  carnal  and  unprofitable — which 
considers  war  as  distinctly  unlawful,  and  has  so  strong  a 
dislike  to  the  employment  of  physical  force  in  any  form,  that  its 
members  shrink  from  putting  the  law  in  motion,  either  in  civil 
or  criminal  affairs — might  well  be  expected  to  consist  of  a  set 
of  gentle  enthusiasts  retiring  from  the  real  business  of  life, 
and  given  up  to  a  sort  of  semi-monastic  dreams  and  ecstasies. 
When,  however,  we  look  at  the  facts,  we  find  that  the  very 
reverse  is  the  truth.  The  Quakers,  as  a  body,  are  almost  as 
rich  as  the  Jews.  They  are  almost  always  employed  in  com¬ 
mercial  affairs,  and  generally  speaking  with  signal  success. 
They  are  the  keenest  and  most  successful  of  bankers  and  brewers. 
Indeed,  they  succeed  as  men  of  business  much  as  the  Puritans 
succeeded  as  soldiers.  A  carnal  bill-discounter  has  no  more 
chance  against  a  Friend  in  the  same  way  of  business  than 
Prince  Rupert’s  dragoons  had  against  Cromwell’s  Ironsides.  In 
ordinary  cases,  no  doubt,  this  apparent  contradiction  may  be 
to  a  great  extent  accounted  for  by  the  obvious  consideration 
that  the  mere  fact  of  forming  part  of  a  small  and  very  exclusive 
society  is  an  advantage  in  commercial  matters.  It  is  like  being 
a  member  of  a  close  corporation.  It  is  also  plain  enough  that 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  never  imbibe  very  deeply  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  creed  which  they  profess,  and  that,  if  the  conven¬ 
tional  rules  which  it  brings  to  bear  upon  them  repress  their 
energies  in  every  direction  but  one,  they  will  in  that  one  direction 
break  out  with  redoubled  force. 

These  considerations,  however,  do  not  explain  the  fact,  that 
the  general  tendency  of  a  whole  religious  community  is  what 
we  have  described.  A  large  proportion  of  Quakers  must  be 
deeply  impressed  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
body ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  all  religious  communi¬ 
ties  the  sincere  believers  give  the  key-note  upon  which  the 
tone  of  the  body,  considered  as  a  whole,  ultimately  de¬ 
pends.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  there  must  be  a  real 
connexion  between  the  energy — and  especially  the  social  and 
commercial  energy — which,  in  point  of  fact,  characterizes  the 
Quakers  and  their  leading  doctrines ;  and,  upon  consideration, 
we  think  it  will  appear  that  this  is  the  fact.  It  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  every  system  of  religious  belief  which  divides  life 
sharply  into  two  halves,  the  spiritual  and  the  secular,  to  incline 
those  who  adopt  it  to  introduce  a  methodical  strictness  into  the 
inferior  sphere.  It  is  at  once  a  point  of  honour  and  a  point  of 
duty  to  a  person  who  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own,  to  observe  the 
usages  of  the  world  of  which  he  is  a  member  in  common  with 
other  men  with  a  certain  exactness.  Though  he  may  look  with 
some  contempt  upon  the  common  life  of  all  men,  he  will 
recognise  the  fact  that  he  has  certain  duties  in  relation  to  it, 
and  will  make  a  great  point  of  discharging  them.  Industry 
and  honesty,  being  recognised  and  practised  as  duties,  lead  to 
wealth ;  and  by  degrees  the  inner  light  to  which  at  first  these 
virtues  were  merely  humble  thoughindispensable  adjuncts,  becomes 
more  and  more  exceptional  and  transitory.  The  morality  remains, 
and  brings  in  its  train  riches,  and  often  harshness  and  worldli¬ 
ness  far  harder  than  those  of  ordinary  men  of  the  world,  because 
those  who  indulge  them  always  reflect  that  if  it  would  but  shine 
(as  it  possibly  may),  there  is  always  the  inner  light  to  fall  back 
upon.  This  is  the  history,  not  of  the  Quakers  alone,  though 
they  display  it  most  strongly  on  account  of  the  close  supervision 
which  their  organization  enables  them  to  exert  over  each  other. 
It  is  also  the  history  of  all  religious  parties  and  bodies  which 
share  their  habit  of  splitting  the  world  into  halves.  Wesley 
used  to  say  that  one  of  his  chief  difficulties  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  bound  to  preach  industry  and  honesty,  and  that  he 
found  that  if  his  disciples  practised  his  doctrine,  they  always 
became  rich,  which  destroyed  the  purity  of  their  faith.  The  fact 
that  forms  of  faith  like  these  are  closely  connected  vt  ith  national 
prosperity,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  seem  to  know  what  to 
do  with  it  when  they  have  produced  it,  are  deeply  and  equally 
instructive.  They  are  the  strongest  of  all  proofs  that  no  religion 
can  really  discharge  its  functions  which  does  not  comprehend  the 
whole  of  human  nature,  and  point  out  the  links  by  which  good¬ 
ness  and  prosperity — the  most  common  actions  of  life  and  the 
highest  aspirations  of  piety— -are  vitally  and  indissolubly  con¬ 
nected. 
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HE  R  MAJESTY’S  T  H  E  A  T  R  E  — 

Titifns,  A i. EON' i,  Spezia,  Oktolani,  and  PrccoLoniNi;  Belletti,  Bene- 

VENTANO,  VlALETTI,  ALDIGHIERr,  BoSSI,  and  GlUGLTNI. 

The  following  arrangements  have  been  made : — 

MONDAY,  July  5tli. — Last  Morning  Performance,  with  the  following  combined 
attractions: — LUCREZIA  BORGIA,  and  Paisiello’s  admired  Operetta,  LA  S1IRVA 
PADRONA,  as  presented  with  the  greatest  success  at  M.  Benedict’s  Concert;  and  a 
favourite  BALLET,  with  Madame  Rosati  and  Mdlle.  PoccniNi.  The  Performance 
to  commence  at  half-past  One  o’clock. 

Boxes,  from  £1  11s.  6d.  to  £5  5s.;  Pit  Stalls,  21s.;  Pit,  and  Gallery  Stalls,  5s.; 
Gallery,  2s.  6d. 

TUESDAY,  July  6th — Last  Night  but  Three  of  the  Subscription — will  be  revived 
A’erdi’s  Opera  of  NINO  (Nabucco).  Abigail,  Mdlle.  Spezia  (her  first  appearance). 
THURSDAY,  July  8th— Last  Extra  Night  but  One— DON  GIOVANNI ;  and 
SATURDAY,  July  10th — Last  Night  but  Two  of  the  Subscription — will  be  presented 
(fir9t  time  this  season)  Balfe’s  Opera,  LA  ZINGARA,  “The  Bohemian  Girl.” 

On  each  occasion  a  favourite  Ballet,  in  which  Madame  Rosati  and  Mdlle.  Pocchini 
will  appear. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  the  Box-office  at  the  Theatre. 

Royal  princess’s  t  h  e  a  t  r  e. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  CHARLES  KEAN. 

MONDAY,  and  DURING  THE  WEEK,  will  be  presented  Shakspcare’s  Play  of 
THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  Shylock,  by  Mr.  C.  Kean;  Portia,  by  Mrs.  C. 
Kean.  Preceded  by  the  new  Farce  (in  One  Act),  entitled,  DYING  FOR  LOVE. 

pRYSTAL  PALACE.— PICTURE  GALLERY.— The  Directors 

\j  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  arc  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  for 
the  PICTURE  GALLERY  from  persons  willing  to  undertake  the  management  of  it 
at  their  own  cost. 

The  Gallery,  which  is  now  removed  to  the  West  front  of  the  Building,  close  to  the 
Grand  Entrance,  is  most  favourably  situated  for  inspection  by  the  numerous  visitors 
to  the  Palnce,  which  amounted  last  year  to  nearly  150,000  persons.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  the  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  Oil  Paintings,  Water  Colours,  Engravings,  &c.  The 
space  on  the  walls  exceeds  13,000  feet. 

The  General  Regulations  and  Conditions  of  Tenancy  may  be  obtained  on  Applica¬ 
tion  to  the  General  Manager,  on  and  alter  5th  July. 

By  Order,  GEO.  GROVE,  Secretary. 

Crystal  Palace,  July  1st,  1853. 

/ 1 RYSTAL  PALACE,  FRIDAY,  July  16th.— GRAND 

\_J  FESTIVAL  CONCERT,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Benedict,  in  the  large  Handel 
Orchestra.  The  following  eminent  Artistes  have  already  accepted  engagements : — 
Madame  Lemmans-Sherrington  and  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Madame  Weiss  and  Miss  Dolby; 
Herr  Deck,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  The  Band,  including  40  First  Violins, 
40  Second  Violins,  2G  Altos,  28  Violoncellos,  and  29  Double  Basses  (with  equal  pro¬ 
portion  of  Wind  Instruments),  will  number  upwards  of  200  Performers,  and  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  elite  of  the  Profession.  The  choirs,  including  the  Vocal  Association,  will 
number  800  Vocalists,  being  a  total  of  1000  Performers.  In  the  course  of  the  Concert 
Bach’s  Triple  Concerto  for  three  Pianofortes,  and  Maurer’s  new  Concertante  for  six 
Principal  Violins,  so  favourably  received  at  M.  Benedict’s  Concert  at  her  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  will  be  performed  for  the  first  lime  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  by  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  artistes,  whose  names  will  be  duly  announced.  Conductors,  M.  Benedict  and 
Mr.  Manns. 

Prices  of  tickets,  2s.  Gd.  until  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  July;  after  that  date  the  price 
will  be  5s.  Season  ticket-holders  have  the  right  of  admission  on  the  occasion. 

ONT  BLANC  CLOSES,  TUESDAY,  JULY  Gtii,  WITH 

ITS  TWO  THOUSANDTH  REPRESENTATION.— Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly. 

French  exhibitio n.— The  fifth  annual 

EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  by  Modern  Artists  of  the  French  School  is 
NOW  OPEN  to  the  Public,  at  the  French  Gallery,  120,  Pall  Mall,  opposite  the  Opera 
Colonnade.  Admission,  One  Shilling;  Catalogues,  Sixpence  each.  Open  from  Nine 
to  Six,  daily. _ 

ROSA  BONHEUR’S  NEW  PICTURES,  “Landais  Peasants 

Going  to  Market,”  and  “  Morning  in  the  Highlands,”  together  with  her  Portrait, 
by  Ed.  Dcbuffe,  are  NOW  ON  VIEW,  at  the  German  Gallery,  108,  New  Bond-street. 
Admission,  One  Shilling.  Open  from  Nine  till  Six. 

L \  Ii.  CHARLES  DIG  K  K  N  S  W  I  L  L  R E  AD,  AT 

ST.  MARTIN’S  HALL,  on  THURSDAY  EVENING,  July  8th,  at  Eight 
o’clock,  his  “CHIMES.” 

Stalls  (numbered  and  reserved),  5s.;  Area  and  Galleries,  2s.  Gd.;  Unreserved 
Seats,  Is.  Tickets  to  be  had  at  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall’s,  Publishers,  193, 
Piccadilly  ;  and  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  Long-acre. 

ST.  MARTIN’S  HALL.— Mr.  MONTGOMERY  ST U ART  lias 

the  honour  to  announce  that  he  will  deliver  a  course  of  FOUR  LECTURES 
upon  the  “Influence  of  Italian  on  English  Literature.”^  THE  FIRST  LECTURE 
will  be  given  on  TUESDAY,  the  6th  July,  at  3  p.m. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.  each ;  or  for  the  Series,  £1  Is. :  to  be  obtained  of  Mr.  R.Sams, 
Royal  Library,  St.  Jarnes’s-street,  or  at  the  St.  Martin’s  Hall.  ”  _ 

ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

AND  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups, 
Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian,  Ala¬ 
baster,  Bronze,  &c.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  Tennant,  149,  Strand,  London. 


A  RETIRED  PHYSICIAN,  whose  sands  of  life  have  nearly  run 

±  \  out,  discovered  while  in  the  East  Indies  a  certain  cure  for  consumption,  asthma, 
bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  &c.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only 
child,  a  daughter,  was  given  up  to  die.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  wonderful  restora¬ 
tive  and  healing  qualities  of  preparations  made  from  the  East  India  Hemp,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  make  a  remedy  for  his  child.  lie  studied  hard, 
and  succeeded  in  realizing  his  wishes.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well. 
He  has  since  administered  the  wonderful  remedy  to  thousands  of  sufferers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  he  has  never  failed  in  making  them  completely  healthy  and  happy. 
Wishing  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible,  he  will  send  to  such  of  his  afflicted  fellow- 
beings  as  request  it,  this  Recipe,  with  full  and  explicit  directions  for  making  it  up  and 
successfully  using  it.  He  requires  each  applicant  to  enclose  him  six  stamps — one  to 
be  returned  as  postage  on  the  Recipe,  and  the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  this  advertisement.— Address  U.  James,  M.D.,  14,  Cecil-street,  Strand. 


FUNDS  are  greatly  REQUIRED  for  the  Support  of  the 
HOSPITAL  for  CONSUMPTION,  Brompton,  eighty  beds  being  empty  for  want 
of  means.  PHILIP  ROSE,  Hon.  Sec. 

_ _ HENRY  DOBBIN.  Secretary, 

London  d  To  c  e  s  a  n  h  o  m  e  mission. 

President — Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISIIOP  OF  LONDON. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  EARNESTLY  SOLICITED. 

The  labours  of  a  newly-appointed  Missionary  (Rev.  W.  Hill)  will  immediately 
commence  in  the  East  of  London. 

OPEN-AIR  SERVICES  are  now  being  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  London, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Home  Mission. 

The  Half-yearly  Report  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  office,  79,  Pall  Mall  (No.  8). 

EDWARD  PARRY,  Hon.  See. 

J.  COMYNS  COLE,  Seen:  ary. 

Diocesan  Home  Mission,  79,  Pall  Mall  (No.  8),  June  23rd. _ _ 

fT'O  OXFORD  UNDERGRADUATES.  —  One  of  the  Classical 

1  Examiners  for  this  year  would  be  glad  to  go  to  Norway  with  Pupils,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Long  Vacation. — S.,  12,  Park  Crescent,  Oxford. 

\T  A  CANT  INCUMBENCY  IN  I R  E  L  A  N  D.— WANTED 

V  AGAINST  NEXT  MICHAELMAS,  for  an  impropriate  parish  in  Ireland,  a 
MARRIED  CLERGYMAN  IN  FULL  ORDERS.  The  Annual  Stipend  £140,  with  a 
desirable  modem  Glebe  House  and  about  20  acres  of  land.  Acts  xx.  21;  2  Cor.  v. 
18,  19,  20.— Address  F,  B.  S,,  care  of  Mr.  White,  33,  Fleet, -street, _ 

North  Staffordshire  railway.— loans  on 

DEBENTURES. — The  Company  is  prepared  to  receive  Tenders  for  Loans  to 
meet  Debentures  falling  due.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  undersigned. 

StoJce  upon  Trent. _ J.  SA  MU  DA,  Secretary. 

NOTICE  OF  DIVIDEND. 

BANK  OF  DEPOSIT,  No.  3,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.— 

The  WARRANTS  for  the  HALF-YEARLY  INTEREST  on  DEPOSIT 
ACCOUNTS,  to  the  30th  instant,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  and  after  the  10th 
proximo,  and  payable  daily  between  the  hours  of  10  and  4.  Present  rate  of  Interest, 
5  per  cent,  per  annum.  PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 

22nd  June,  1853. 

_ Prospectuses  and  Forms  sent  free  on  application. 

IMPERIAL  LI  FE  INS  U  It  A  N  cY"  COMPANY, 

1  1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON-INSTITUTED  1820. 

Directors. 

MARTIN  TUCKER  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  COTTAM,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman . 

Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq.  George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq.  j  *  Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  Brand,  Esq.  |  Daniel  Mildred,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq.  James  Gordon  Murdoch  Esq. 

George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq.  j  Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 

Henry  Davidson,  Esq.  j  William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 

George  Field,  Esq.  |  Newman  Smith,  Esq. 

SECURITY. — The  existing  liabilities  of  the  Company  do  not  exceed  £3,000,000. 
The  Investments  are  nearly  £1,000,000,  in  addition  to  upwards  of  600,000  for  which 
the  shareholders  arc  responsible,  and  the  income  is  about  £120,000  per  annum. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths,  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  are  assigned  to  Policies 
every  fifth  year.  The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861,  and  persons  who  now 
effect  insurances  will  participate  rateably. 

BONUS.— The  additions  to  Policies  have  been  from  £1  10s.  to  £C3  16s.  per  cent,  on 
the  original  sums  insured. 

CLAIMS. — Upwards  of  £1,250,000  has  been  paid  to  claimants  under  policies. 
Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  ofliee,  as  above;  at  the  branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London;  cr  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

_ SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

NAI’S  A  OILS  l'OR  TOURISTS,  18s.  Gl.  —  The  POCKET 
SIP  HON  I  A,  or  Waterproof  Overcoat,  price  40s. ;  all  silk,  50s.  Carried  in  the 
pocket  or  on  saddle.  Portable  Folding  Baths,  Air  Beds,  Cushions,  &c. — Post-ofiice 
Orders  payable  to  Edmiston  and  Son,  69,  Strand.  


WINES  FROM  SOUTH  A  E  R 1 0  A.  —  D  EN  M  AN, 
INTRODUCER  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORT,  SIIERRY,  &c., 
TWENTY  SHILLINGS  PER  DOZEN.  Bottles  included. 

The  well-established  and  daily-increasing  reputation  of  these  wines  in  the  public 
estimation  renders  any  comment  respecting  them  unnecessary.  A  Pint  Sample  of 
each  for  twenty-four  stamps.  Wine  in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway-station  in 
England. 

EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Terms — Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  “  Bonk 
of  London.”  Price-lists  forwarded  on  application. 

James  L.  Denman,  65,  Fenchurch-street,  City  (corner  of  Railway-place). 


R.  DE  JONGU’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL.— 

_  The  marked  therapeutic  superiority  of  this  celebrated  preparation  over  the 

Pale  varieties  is  now  thoroughly  established.  It  has  produced  almost  immediate 
relief,  arrested  disease,  and  restored  health  in  innumerable  cases  where  other  kinds  of 
Cod  Liver  Oil  had  been  long  and  copiously  administered  with  little  or  no  benefit. 

Sold  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d. ;  Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.;  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.  be  Jongh’s  Signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly  be 
genuine,  by  most  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. _ 

CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL, 

PURVEYORS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

RESPECTFULLY  invite  attention  to  their  PICKLES,  SAUCES, 

TART  FRUITS,  and  other  Table  Delicacies,  the  whole  of  which  are  prepared 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  wholcsomeness  and  purity.  A  few  of  the 
articles  most  highly  recommended  are — Pickles  and  Tart  Fruits  of  every  description. 
Royal  Table  Sauce,  Essence  of  Shrimps,  Soho  Sauce,  Essence  of  Anchovies,  Jams, 
Jellies,  and  Orange  Marmalade,  Anchovy  and  Bloater  Pastes,  Strasbourg,  and  other 
Potted  Meats,  CalPs-Foot  Jellies  of  various  kinds  for  table  use,  M.  Soycr’s  Sauces, 
Relish,  and  Aromatic  Mustard,  Carstairs’  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Sauce,  and  Payne’s  Royal 
Osborne  Sauce.  To  he  obtained  of  most  respectable  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale 
of  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  21,  Soho-square,  London. _ 

Baths  and  toilette  ware.— william  s.  burton 

lias  ONE  LARGE  SHOW-ROOM  devoted  exclusively  lo  the  DISPLAY  OF 
BATHS  AND  TOILETTE  WARE.  The  Stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  Prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  this  establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this 


from  15s.  6d.  to  45s.  the  Set  of  Three. 

The  BEST  SHOW  of  IRON  BEDSTEADS  in  the  KINGDOM 

is  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S.  He  has  FOUR  LARGE  ROOMS  devoted  to  the 
exclusive  Show  of  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads  and  Children’s  Cots,  with  appropriate 
Bedoing  and  Bed  Hangings.  Portable  Folding  Bedsteads,  from  11s.;  Patent  Iron 
Bedsteads,,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints  and  patent  sacking,  from  14s.  6d. ;  and  Cots, 
from  15s.  Gd.  each  ;  handsome  ornamental  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  in  great  variety, 
from  £2  13s.  Gd.  to  £20. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRON- 

MONGEIIY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  GRATIS  and  FREE  BY  POST.  It  contains 
upwards  of  400  Illustrations  of  his  illimitcd  Stock  of  Electro  and  Sheffield  Plate, 
Nickel  Silver  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes,  Stoves, 
Fenders,  Marble  Mantelpieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Urns  and 
Kettles,  Tea  Trays,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and 
Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed  Hangings,  &e.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the 
Sixteen  large  Show  Rooms,  at  39,  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  and  3,  Newman-street; 
and  4,  5,  and  6,  Perry’s-place,  London,— Established  1820, 


July  3,  1858.] 
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On  the  7th  of  July,  the  Second  Edition,  with  Analytical  Table  of  Contents,  ot 

MR.  BUCKLE’S  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN 

ENGLAND.  Volume  1.,  price  21s. 

London :  JonN  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

Complete  in  Three  Parts,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  £2  6s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  William  Allen  Miller, 

\t  n  pr  s  TWcssor  of  Chemistry,  King’s  College,  London. 


N 


M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  King'; 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

This  day,  price  2s.  6d. 

EW  FRIENDS.  By  the  Author  of  “Julian  and  his 

fellows.”  A  Tale  for  Children.^ 

London : 


Play- 


JonN  W.  Parker  and  Son,  Vest  Strand. 


nPHE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEW,  No.  XVIII.,  JUNE  30,  1858, 

X  contains The  Ministry  of  Algeria  and  the  Colonies— French  Finance— Com- 
mercial  Associations  in  Russia — Foreign  Correspondence  from  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Madrid— Review  of  the  Week— Foreign  Intelligence— Reviews  ol  Giesebrccht  s  Ges- 
chichte  der  Deutschen  Kaiserzcit ;  Sosthene-Berthellot’s  Essai  sur  le  Caracterc  et  les 
Tendances  de  l’Erap^reur  Napoleon  III.;  and  Current  Literature. 

Price  6d.,  or  free  by  post  for  seven  stamps. 

London:  1a,  Bed  ford-street,  Strand.  _ _ _ _ 

1858  — 


REVIEW,  No.  CCXIX.,  JULY, 

ntended  for  insertion  are  roquet 

ADVERTISEMENTS  and  BILLS  cannot  be  received 


EDINBURGH  _ .  ....  ... 

n  '  ADVERTISEMENTS  intended  for  insertion  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to 


Octavo,  with  Maps,  10s.  6d. 

PELOPONNESUS:  Notes  of  Study  and  Travel.  By  William 

George  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

London  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

Volumes  I.  and  II.,  12s.  each, 

History  of  England  during  the  reign  of 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD,  lly  William  Massey,  M.P. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


Post  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

TNTELLECTU A L  EDUCATION.  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE 

1  THE  CHARACTER  AND  HAPPINESS  OF  WOMEN.  By  Emily  Shir 
one  of  the  Authors  of  “Thoughts  on  Self-Culture.” 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


tlie  Publishers  immediately, 
later  than  Saturday  Next. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.,  39,  Paternoster-row. 

rpHE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  LV. 

JL  price  6s.,  was  published  JULY  1st. 

contents: — 

1  Buckle  on  Civilization  — Destiny  and  5.  Dr.  Samuel  Brown  and  his  Theories. 

Intellect.  fi.  Guizot’s  Memoirs. 

2.  Political  Economy  in  France.  7.  Dr.  Trench’s  Sermons. 

3  Swainson  on  the  Creeds  of  the  Church.  8.  India  and  the  House  ot  Commons. 

4l  Montaigne— his  Life  and  Writings.  9.  Our  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books. 
London:  Jackson  and  Walfoko,  is,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard; 

and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationcrs’-hall-court. _ 


ON 

Shirreff, 


L 


Foolscap  Octavo,  6s. 

IKE  AND  DISLIKES;  some  Passages  ia  the  Life  of  Emily 

Marsdcn.  ,  „  . 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


Two  Volumes,  Foolscap  Octavo,  price  10s.  6d. 

FOR  AND  AGAINST;  or,  Q,ueca  Margaret’s  Badge.  By 

Frances  M.  Wilbraham. 

London 


o 


A 


John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ _ 

Eighth  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

N  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS.  By  R.  Chenevix  Trench, 

D.D.,  Doan  of  Westminster. 

By  the  same  Author, 

ENGLISH:  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  Third  Edition,  4s. 
PROVERBS'  AND  THEIR  LESSONS.  Fourth  Edition,  3s. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

Price  3s.  bound  in  cloth, 

SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BRITISH 

CHURCH.  By  Sir  Oswald  Mosley',  Bart. 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly  ;  and  all  Booksellers. _ 


j  ^’ UN  I  VERS  ILLUSTltE,  paraitra 


_ _  tons  les  Samedis,  chaque 

'liumercTconticndra  lniit  pages’  quatre  do  textc,  et  quatre  de  gravures,  12s.  per 
annum.  A  Single  Number  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Three  Stamps.— Agent  m  London, 
Robert  Clarke,  Foreign  Bookseller  and  Advertising  Agent,  21,  !■  inch-lane,  City. 

Just  published,  in  Crown  lto,  with  many  Illustrations,  price  15s.  in  cloth, 

THE  ANCIENT  POEM  OF  GUILLAUME  DE  GUILEVILLE, 

entitled  LE  PELERINAGE  DE  L’HOMME,  compared  with  the  “Pilgrim’s 
Process  ”  of  John  Banyan.  Edited  from  Notes  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Hill,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  With  Illustrations  and  an  Appendix,  and 
Incidental  Notices  of  other  Allegories  prior  to  the  Time  ofBunyan. 

London:  Basil  M.  Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly,  W. _ 

Just  published,  price  10s.  6d. 

[A  ASTON  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS;  or,  Sketches  of  Life  in  a 


Country  Town.  By  L.  E. 

Easton’  is  a  pleasant  book  to  rcad- 


_ _ _  good-humoured,  smart,  with  a  dash  of  fun  in 

it,  wliichwill carry  the  reader  to  the  end  in  good  humour.” — Atheniemii. 

“  We  know  not  if  the  inhabitants  here  described  are  drawn  from  life,  or  are  mere 
fanciful  portraitures  by  the  ingenious  author.  We  are  inclined  to  think  thein  genuine ; 
for  there  is  about  them  a  verisimilitude  which  could  only  be  found  in  copies.”  Critic. 
“  A  pleasanter  hour  of  recreation  could  hardly  be  afforded  than  by  this  unpretending 


little  story  ."-—Globe. 


L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street,  W. 


NAPLES  AND  KING  FERDINAND:  an  Historical  and  Poli¬ 
tical  Sketch  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ;  with  Biographical  Notices  of 
the  Neapolitan  Bourbons.  By  Elizabeth  Dawbarn.  1  Vol.,  price  5s.  cloth  hoards. 

“  This  volume  is  very  opportune  in  point  of  publication.  A  large  circulation  cer¬ 
tainly  awaits  it.” — Observer.  - 

BY  OCTAVIUS  ROOKE,  ESQ. 

npHE  LIFE  OF  THE  MOSELLE,  from  its  Source  in  the 

_L  Vosges  Mountains  to  its  Confluence  with  the  Rhine,  at  Coblence.  Illustrated  by 
Seventy  beautifully  executed  Wood  Engravings  by  Bolton,  from  Drawings  by  the 
Author,  Octavius  Rooke,  Esq.  Printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  elegantly  bound.  In 
1  Vol.  green  cloth,  gilt,  price  21s. 

“  It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  author  to  make  the  Moselle  the  subject  of  an  illus¬ 
trated  volume.”—  Atlienaum.  - 

SECOND  EDITION. 

riMIE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS:  JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  &c., 

_|_  Pictorial,  Legendary,  and  Descriptive.  Illustrated  by  Three  Maps  and  Thirty 
Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  by  Octavius  Rooke,  Esq.  Price  6s.  cloth  gilt. 

“  Just  the  book  the  visitor  to  these  islands  requires.” — Atlas. 

L.  UooTn,  307,  Regent-street,  W. _ _ 

A  LL  THE  BEST  NEW  BOOKS,  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  and 

GERMAN,  added  immediately  on  publication  to  Tns  United  Libraries, 
BOOTH’S,  C BURTON’S  and  HODGSON’S,  307,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

All  the  Reviews  and  Magazines,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh  Essays,  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  Revue  Contemporaine,  Revue  Germanique,  Revue  Suisse,  &c. 
Detailed  Catalogues,  with  Terms  for  Families  and  Book  Societies,  sent  on  application. 
Subscription — One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Country  Subscription — Two  Guineas 
and  upwards.  Family  Subscriptions — Five  Guineas  and  Ten  Guineas. 

307,  Regent-street,  W.,  London. 


T 


HE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW— NEW  SERIES.— 

No.  XXVII.  JULY,  1858.  Price  Cs. 

CONTENTS  : — 

VII.  Recent  Astronomy  and  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis. 

Contemporary  Literature: — §  1.  Theology 
and  Philosophy.— §  2.  Politics,  Soci¬ 
ology,  and  Education. — §  3.  Science. — 
§  1.  History  and  Biography.— §  5.  Belles 
I  Lettres  and  Art. 

John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. _ 

LACKWOOD’S"  MAGAZINE,  for  JULY,  1858.  No.  DXIII 


I.  Calvin  at  Geneva. 

II.  The  Last  Days  of  Church-Rates. 

III.  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland. 

IV.  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  “  Recollections.” 
V.  Medical  Education. 

VI.  Women  Artists. 


London : 


B  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  Soldier  and  the  Surgeon. 

The  Poorbeah  Mutiny :  The  Punjab. — 
No.  V. 

What  will  he  do  with  it  ? 

Caxton.— Pavt  XIV. 


1858. 

CONTENTS  : — 

The  1st  Bengal  European  Fusiliers  at 
Lucknow. 

|  A  Plea  for  the  Principalities. 

!  My  First  and  Last  Novel. 

By  Pisistratus  The  Great  Imposture. 

Mr.  Dusky’s  Opinions  on  Art. 


1  )  JULY,  1858, 


William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

MAGAZINE, 


UBLIN  UNIVERSITY 


‘The  Chevalier.” 
Part  VII. 


By- 


Gerald  Fitzgerald, 

Harry  Lorrequer. 

Olympia  Morata. 

The  Lady  Agnes.  From  the  German. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwcr  Lytton — His  Career, 
Genius,  and  Writings. 

Grcyson’s  Letters. 

Dublin:  Alex.  Thom  and  Sons. 


No.  307. 

-How  we 


Rides  upon  Mules  and  Donkeys- 
Rode  to  the  Wady  Natroon. 

The  Identification — A  Narrative  of  Facts. 
The  True  Story  of  a  Cock  and  a  Bull. 

A  German  Legend.  By  Jonathan  Frekc 
Slingsby. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin— The  Visitation. 
London:  Hl-rst  and  Blackett.  _ 


npHE  ENGLISH  WOMAN’S  JOURNAL  for  JULY. 

I  Price  One  Shilling.  This  new  Monthly  Magazine  is  devoted  to  the  Social  and 
Industrial  Interests  of  Women.  The  articles  for  the  present  Month  are  as  follows:— 


The  Dressmaker’s  Life. 

The  Society  of  Arts  Examinations. 
Literary  Notices  and  Correspondence. 


Women’s  Work  in  the  Reformatory  Move¬ 
ment. 

Harriet  Hosmer,  Sculptor. 

Park  and  Playground  vert  us  Gin-Palaee 
and  Prison. 

Published  by  the  Englishwoman’s  Journal  Company  (Limited),  at  their  Office,  14a, 
Princes-street,  Cavendish-square,  W.;  and  sold  for  the  Company  by  Pifer,  Stephenson, 

and  Spence,  Paternoster-row, _ _ _ _ _ . 

Price  Twopence ;  Free  by  Post,  Threepence. 

No.  III.,  for  JULY,  of 

W.  SILVER  AND  CO.’S  EMIGRATION  GUIDE, 

CONTAINS  : — 

Review  of  the  Month— The  Labour  Question  in  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales — Wellington  Immigrants  Meeting— Auckland  Free  Grants. 

General  Remarks  — Who  Should  Emigrate  ?  — Length  of  Voyage  —  Prices  of 
Passage — Dietary  Scale — Size  of  Ships — Requirements  for  the  Voyage  First- 
class  Passages. 

Australasia — Victoria — New  South  Wales — South  Australia— Western  Australia 

Tasmania— New  Zealand— Aids  to  Australian  Emigration. 

IV.  South  Africa — The  Cape  Colony — British  Kaftraria — Natal — Aids  to  Emigration 
to  South  Africa.  _  .  ,  , 

V.  The  Canadas— Upper  and  Lower  Canada— New  Brunswick— Gold-fields  in  Lntish 
North  America— Aids  to  Canadian  Emigration. 

VI.  Shipping  Intelligence. 

VII.  List  of  Books  on  the  Colonies  and  on  Emigration. 

Offices — 3  and  4,  Bishopsgate-street.  And  sold  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co., 
Stationers’  Hall-court;  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  181, 185, 186,  and  187,  Strand;  \\ .  Love, 
St,  Enoch-souare.  Glasgow :  and  at  all  Railway  Stations  and  Newsvendors  . 


s. 

i. 

a. 


m. 


St.  Enoch-square,  Glasgow 

J^IVING  CELEBRITIES. 


ailway  i 

A  Series  of  Photographic  Portraits 


p  HEAP  BOOKS -NEW  and  POPULAR  WORKS  at 

VJ  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES,  including  Livingstone’s  Travels,  Stephenson’s 
Life,  Macaulay’s  England,  Bronte’s  Life,  Lord  Dufferin’s  Yacht  Voyage,  Chow-Chow, 
by  Lady  Falkland,  Lake  Ngami,  Barth’s  Travels  in  Africa,  Atkinson’s  Siberia,  Tom 
Brown’s  School  Days,  Two  Years  Ago,  Rees’s  Lucknow,  Lord  Normanby’s  Year  of 
Revolution,  Lutfullah,  Snow’s  Voyages,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  being  the  surplus  copies  with¬ 
drawn  from  circulation  at  the  United  Libraries. 

Booth’s,  Churton’s,  and  Hodgson’s,  307,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

Detailed  Catalogues,  with  prices,  sent  on  application.  _ _ 

2D.  DISCOUNT  IN  THE  SHILLING  allowed  off  all  NEW 
BOOKS,  MAGAZINES,  &c.,  for  CASH,  at  WILLIAM  DAWSON  and  SON’S, 
Booksellers,  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  London.  (Established  1809.) _ 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. — Mow  ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free, 
A  CATALOGUE  of  STANDARD  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS,  in  all  classes  of 
Literature,  including  Books  of  Prints,  Topography,  &c.,  many  in  handsome  bindings. 
William  Dawson  and  Sons,  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  London. 
Established  1809. 


by  Maull  and  Polyblank,  price  5s.  each. 

The  Number  for  JULY  contains  LORD  STANLEY ,  M.i . 

Maull  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechurch-strect,  and  187a,  Piccadilly; 

and  W,  Kent  and  Co.,  Fleet-street. _ 

L ORD  CHELMSFORD  (late  Sir  E.  Thesiger),  from  a  Photo¬ 
graph  by  Mayall,  engraved  on  Steel  by  D.  J.  Pound  with  Memoir  by  h  Wal- 
ford  Esq.,  M.A.,  will  appear  in  “  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  THE  ^LUS- 
TRATHD  NEWS  OF  THE  WORLD”  of  July  3rd  (No.  22),  price  6d„  stamped  id. 

.  . .  —  Numbers:— No.  1, 

Palmer- 
Cam- 


ham.  Also,  in  Monthly  Parts,  stitched  in  a  neat  Wrapper,  containing  01  pages  of 
Letter-press,  profusely  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings,  and  four  ol  the  abo\e 

To  be  had  of  ail  Booksellers  and  Newsveuders,  and  at  the  P,ailway  Stations,  or 

direct  from  the  Office,  199,  Strand,  London. _ 

In  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  OUTCAST  AND  THE  POOR  OF  LONDON;  or,  our 

Present  Duties  towards  the  Poor.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Meyrick,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Riving  tons,  Waterloo-place. _ _ _ 

This  day  is  published, 

O ALMON-CASTS  AND  STRAY-SHOTS;  hems  Fly-leaves 

lO  from  the  Note-book  of  John  CoLQunouN,  Esq.,  Author  of  The  Moor  ami  the 
Loch,”  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  ,  ,  ,  T  , 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London^ _ 

This  day  is  published,  Part  IV.,  price  Sixpence,  of 

TALES  FROM  “BLACKWOOD,”  containing-  —  LAZARO’S 
LEGACY,  by  Colonel  Hanley— A  STORY  WITHOUT  A  TAIL,  b)  Bi.Maginn 
—FAUSTUS  AND  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.  ,  .  . 

Vol.  I.  of  this  reries  contains  Nos.  I.  to  III.,  price  Is.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  MONTH  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

By  WALTER  WHITE, 

Author  of  “A  Londoner’s  Walk  to  the  Land's  End,”  &e. 

_  [Now  ready, 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  CARLYLE’S  WORKS. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN: 

MUStEUS,  TIECK,  RICHTER. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  [This  day. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  DICKENS’S  WORKS. 
Price  6s.  cloth,  with  a  Vignette, 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

A  OL.  I.  [ This  day. 


DAVENPORT  DUNN, 

A  MAN  OF  OUR  DAT. 

By  CHARLES  LEVER. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  “ THIZ .” 

No.  XIII.,  price  Is.  [This  day. 


No.  XIII.,  price  5s. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 


CONTENTS : — 


1.  Ghosts  of  the  Old  and  New  School. 

2.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Homer  and  the 

Homeric  Age. 

3.  The  Troubadours. 

4.  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  History. 

6.  Mr.  Kingsley’s  Poems. 

6.  Mahomet. 


7.  Charlatan  Poetry — Martin  Farqnhar 
Tupper. 

S.  Comte's  Life  and  Philosophy. 

9.  The  State  of  Parties. 

10.  Books  of  the  Quarter  Suitable  for 
Reading  Societies. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  BUSKIN,  ESQ.,  Engraved  by 

F.  Holl,  from  a  Drawing  by  George  Richmond.  Prints,  One  Guinea;  India 
Proofs,  Two  Guineas. 

THE  CHAPLAIN’S  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF 

DELHI.  By  the  Rev.  .1.  E.  W.  Rottox,  Chaplain  to  the  Delhi  Field  Force.  Post 
8vo,  with  a  Plan  of  the  City  and  Siege  Works,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  PUNJAB.  By  Frederick  H. 

Cooper,  Esq.,  C.S.,  Umritsir.  Post  8vo,  with  Map,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

[Now  ready . 

EIGHT  MONTHS’  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE 

BENGAL  SEPOYS,  DURING  THE  MUTINY,  1857.  By  Colancl  George 
Bouechieh,  C.B.,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery.  With  Plans.  Post  8vo. 

[./ ust  ready, 

PERSONAL  ADVENTURES  DURING  THE  INDIAN 

REBELLION,  IN  ROHILCUND,  FUTTEGHUR,  AND  OUDE.  By  W. 
Edwards,  Esq.,  B.C.S.  Post  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

TRAITS  AND  STORIES  OF  ANGLO-INDIAN  LIFE. 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  Addison.  Post  8vo,  with  Eight  Illustrations,  price  5s.  cloth. 

[Now  ready. 

LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL. 


Just  published  in  8vo,  price  12s.  6d. 

Dr.  gloveii  on  the  MINERAL  waters  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN  AND  THE  CONTINENT,  containing  descriptions  of  their  Physical 
and  Medicinal  Properties,  with  directions  lor  their  use.  Copper-plates  and  Woodcuts 
_ London :  Henry  Rrnshaw,  356,  Strand. _ 

SUFFRAGAN  BISHOPS  AND  RURAL  DEANS. 

This  day,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  RESTORATION 

OF  SUFFRAGAN  BISHOPS  AND  RURAL  DEANS,  made  by  Thomas  Buett, 
LL.D.,  in  the  Year  1711.  Edited  by  James  Kendall,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Harlton,  and 
Proctor  in  Convocation  for  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Ely,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge. 

To  which  is  added,  SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ON  LAY  CO-OPORATION. 

_ Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co.  May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

Price  2s.  boards,  or  free  by  post  for  28  stamps, 

VA/’ILL  HE  MARRY  HER?  By  John  Lang,  Author  of  “  Too 

\  T  Clever  by  Half." 

“The  title  of  this  fiction  is  extremely  appropriate.  Will  he  marry  her?  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  not  answered  until  the  end.  The  reader  mast  not  suppose  that  because  the  main 
story  is  evidently  tragic,  its  dark  shadows  are  not  relieved  by  an  abundance  of  bright 
light;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  gay  and  amusing;  the  scenes 
are  sketched  with  a  free  and  original  pen  ;  the  characters  are  distinct  conceptions,  well 
kept,  and  new.” — Globe. 

_ London :  George  Rohtlrdob  and  Co.,  Farrindon-street. 

GENERAL  SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER’S  ROMANCE. 

In  1  Vol.,  price  7s.  Gd.  doth  lettered, 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR  :  au  Historical  Romance.  By 

General  Sir  Charles  Naciee.  Edited  by  Lieut.-General  Sir  William 

Napier. 

“  There  is  the  Napier  vigour  throughout— the  work  of  a  man  who  conceives  boldly 
and  distinctly,  and  expresses  his  conceptions  vividly;  nor  is  there  any  lack  of  the 
elements  of  romance ;  strongly  marked  characters,  striking  incidents  of  movement,  if 
it  be  not  always  critical  action,  will  he  found  in  ‘William  the  Conqueror.’  There 
seems  more  of  genuine  historical  romance  in  the  book  than  is  usual,  caused  by  giving 
prominence  to  the  personal  fortunes  of  William  and  Harold,  and  connecting  the  novel 
interest  with  them  and  their  lady  loves.” — Spectator. 

London :  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-streefc. 


MESSRS.  BELL  &  DALDY’S  NEW  WORKS. 

Now  ready,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

CHOICE  NOTES  FROM  NOTES  AND  QUERIES— 

HISTORY.  By  the  Editor. 

“  It  is  full  of  curious  matter,  pleasant  to  read,  and  well  worthy  of  preservation 
in  a  permanent  shape.” — Leader. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  POETRY. 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s. 

LEGENDS  AND  LYRICS.  By  Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 

“  What  has  been  shown  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  this  is  no  make-believe 
book.  It  entitles  Miss  Procter  to  a  place  of  her  own  among  those  who  sing  out 
of  the  fulness  of  a  thoughtful  heart,  and  not  merely  because  they  have  the  restless  . 
brain  and  glib  tongue  of  the  mocking-bird.” — Athenaeum. 

MR.  MORRIS’S  POEMS. 

In  Fcap.  8 vo,  price  5s. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  GUENEVERE,  ancl  other  Poems. 

By  William  Morris. 

“Mr.  Morris  is  an  exquisite  and  original  genius;  a  poet  whom  poets  will  love.’ 
Literary  Gazette. 

NEW  POPULAR  TALE. 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s. 

MAGDALEN  STAFFORD  ;  or,  a  Gleam  of  Sunshine  on  a 

Rainy  Day. 

“  A  very  bright,  clever  story,  with  much  originality.  The  deterioration  of  the 
self-indulgent  girl  is  excellenily  devised.” — Monthly  Tael- el. 

Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  Is. 

THE  POOR  INCUMBENT.  A  Tale  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty, 

Author  of  “Legendary  Talcs,”  “  Parables  from  Nature,”  &c. 

Just  published,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  6s. 

TWENTY  PLAIN  SERMONS  FOR  COUNTRY  Con¬ 
gregations  AND  FAMILY  READING.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Ecclesfield. 

LONDON:  BELL  AND  DALDY,  186,  FLEET  STREET. 


lyi OTES  AND  QUERIES,  on 

JL\  Number  of  a  New  Volume),  content 
The  Amber  Trade  of  Antiquity.  By  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis. 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  Earl  of  Essex.  By  J. 
P.  Collier. 

Erasmus,  the  Ciceronianus.  By  Professor 
Do  Morgan. 

Martin  Marprelate  Rhymes.  By  Dr.  Rim- 
bault. 

And  many  other  interest 
Price  Fourpence ;  a  Coi 
Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street 

Saturday,  July  3rd  (the  First 

s : — 

Gvvillim’s  Heraldry.  By  Sir  F.  Madden. 
Arthur  Moore  and  the  Moores. 
Anglo-Saxon  Poems.  By  Hollingsworth, 
The  Candor  Pamphlets. 

Tobacco  Smoking.  By  A.  Steinmetz. 
Booksellers’  Signs.  By  George  Offor. 
ng  and  amusing  articles, 
y  sent  for  Five  Stamps, 
and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

This  day  is  published,  1  Vol. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF 

J-  CONTE 

I.  My  Youth. 

II.  Tho  Priesthood. 

III.  The  Diet. 

IV.  The  War. 

V.  The  Flight. 

VI.  Paris. 

Concluding  Chapti 
London:  John  Chapman,  8, 

Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

A  CATHOLIC  PRIEST. 

NTS : — 

VII.  Mathilde. 

VIII.  The  Struggle. 

IX.  The  Voyage. 

X.  My  Return. 

XI.  Illness. 

XII.  The  Great  Question, 
r.  By  the  Editor. 

King  William-street,  Strand. 

MEADOWS’  (F.  C.)  FRENCH  DICTIONARY. 

Thirty-third  Edition,  18mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. ;  roan,  5s. 

ijVTEW  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  PRONOUNCING  DIC- 

J.  i  TIONARY,  with  many  New  Words  in  General  Use.  A  New  Edition  entirely 
re-edited. 

***  This  is  not  merely  a  Reprint,  but  quite  a  New  Work,  both  in  Editing  and 
Printing. 

Also,  may  be  had, 

MEADOWS’  ITALIAN  DICTIONARY.  18mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
MEADOWS’  SPANISH  DICTIONARY.  l8mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

London:  William  Tegg  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapsidc. 

Now  ready  in  1  Vol.  8vo,  price  16s. 

IT1  HE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  being  a  new 

L  system  of  Political  Economy,  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  Exchanges.  By 
Henry  Dunning  Macleod,  Esq. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  2  Vols.  Royal  8vo,  price  30s. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  BANKING. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Lately  published,  an  entirely  Is 

rpiIE  POETICAL  WORKS 

JL  with  large  Additions  and  Revisions. 

CONTE 

Italy.  In  Four  Parts. 

Vision  of  The  Ancient  Kings. 

Youth,  and  How  It  Passed. 
Memnon. 

Catiline. 

Life’s  Episode. 

Longman,  Brown,  Green 

ew  Edition,  being  the  Fourth,  of 

IF  JOHN  EDMUND  READE, 

In  4  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  20s. 

NTS  : — 

Cain  the  Wanderer. 

The  Deluge. 

Man  in  Paradise. 

Revelations  of  Life. 

Lyrical  Poems. 

,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  VOLUaME  OF  DR.  G.  SMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM. 

Just  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  10s.  Cd.  cloth, 

TTISTORY  OF  WESLEYAN  METHODISM.  Vol.  11.  THE 

Ll  MIDDLE  AGE  OF  METHODISM  (from  the  Death  of  Wesley  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  1816).  By  Georgb  Smith,  LL.D.,  F.A.S.,  &c. ;  Author  of  “  Sacred  Annals; 
or,  Researches  into  the  History  and  Religion  of  Mankind,"  &e. 

Vol.  I.,  WESLEY  AND  HIS  TIMES,  may  be  had,  price  10s.  6d. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Piiternoster-row. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

rPHE  BRITISH  ARMY  IN  INDIA:  its  Preservation  by  an 
J-  appropriate  Clothing,  Housing,  Locating,  Recreative  Employment,  and  Hopeful 
Encouragement  of  the  Troops.  With  an  Appendix  on  India:  the  Climate  of  its 


Hills;  the  Development  of  its  Resources, 

Industry,  and  Arts;  the  Administration 
of  Justice;  the  Black  Act;  the  Progress 
of  Christianity;  the  Traffic  in  Opium  ;  the 
Value  of  India ;  Permanent  Causes  of  Dis- 
By  Julius  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Staff-Surgeon  of  Cawnpore,  and  Civil  Surgeon 
or  Futtcgurh. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Patcrnoster-row. 


affection,  and  of  the  recent  Rebellion;  the 
Traditional  Policy;  Misgovernment  of 
Native  Rulers;  Annexations  of  their 
Territory,  &c. 
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Just  published,  in  4to,  cloth,  price  21s. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

EIGHTH  EDITION.  VOL.  XVI. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  NUMEROUS  ENGRAVINGS, 

AND  CONTAINING,  AMONGST  OTHER  IJIPOETANT  ARTICLES,  THE  HOLLOWING  :— 

.•NAVIGATION.  Bv  Rev.  Joseph  Woolley,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  late 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Mathematics  and  Naval  Construction  at 
Portsmouth. 

NAVIGATION,  INLAND.  By  David  Stevenson,  F.R.S.E.,  M.I.C.E.,  &c. 

NAVY  AND  NORWAY.  By  John  Barrow,  Author  of  “Excursions  in 
the  North  of  Europe,”  &c. 

NEPAUL.  By  Edward  Thornton,  Author  of  “  Gazetteer  of  India.” 

NEUTRALITY.  By  J.  It.  M'Culloch. 

NEWSPAPERS.  By  Edward  Edwards,  Author  of  the  article  “  Libraries.” 

NEWTON  (SIR  ISAAC),  AND  OPTICS.  By  Sir  David  Brewster. 

NEW  YORK.  By  Freeman  Hunt,  late  Editor  of  “Hunt’s  Merchants’ 
Magazine,”  New  York,  U.S. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  By  Rev.  W.  B.  Boyce. 

NICARAGUA.  By  E.  G.  Squier,  Author  of  the  article  “Mosquito 
Shore.” 

NIEBUHR.  By  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  B.D.,  Author  of  a  “  History 
of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,”  &c. 

NILE.  By  George  Melly  (Liverpool). 

NINEVEH.  By  A.  H.  Layard. 

NORTH-WESTERN  PROVINCES  OF  INDIA.  By  E.  B.  Eastwick, 
E.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

NUMISMATICS.  By  R.  S.  Poole,  Author  of  the  articles  “Egypt”  and 
“  Hieroglyphics.” 

ODONTOLOGY7  AND  OKEN.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Department  of  Natural  History,  British  Museum. 

(EHLENSCHLAGER.  By  Theodore  Martin. 

ORGAN.  By  George  Farquiiar  Graham,  Author  of  the  article  “  Music.” 

ORNITHOLOGY.  By  James  Wilson,  Author  of  the  article  “  Mammalia.” 

EDINBURGH  :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 

LONDON:  SIMPKIN,  JIARSH-ALL,  AND  CO.,  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY, 

PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  BENTLEY. 


PHILIP  PATERNOSTER.  A  T’-actarian  Love  Story. 

2  Vols.  small  8vo,  12s. 

DAY  BY  DAY  AT  LUCKNOW.  By  Mrs.  Case, 

Widow  of  the  late  Col.  Case,  32nd  Regt.  (Queen’s).  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

“  Every  word  in  the  volume  appears  genuine.  It  is  a  book  of  a  hundred  anec¬ 
dotes,  every  one  illustrating  the  tremendous  character  of  the  conflict  waged.”— 
Leader. 

THE  LADIES  OF  BEVER  HOLLOW.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.”  2  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  12s. 

“  Simple  and  quiet  is  the  new  talc  by  the  authoress  of  ‘  Mary  Powell.’  It  is  a 
half  old-fashioned,  half  new-fashioned,  tale  of  country  life,  and  country  love,  and 
country  gossipings.” — Examiner. 

FRIENDS  AT  THEIR  OWN  FIRESIDES- 

By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  of  “  The  Women  of  England,”  &c.  2  Vols- 
Fcap.  8vo,  12s. 

“  The  authoress  here  describes  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  Quakers.  Mrs. 
Ellis,  having  been  herself  brought  up  in  a  Quaker  family,  is  naturally  very  fit  for 
such  a  task,  which  she  executes  with  all  the  grace  her  pen  has  long  been  known 
to  possess.” — Statesman. 


BENTLEY’S  POPE  LAI!  SEP.IES  OF  TWO-SH1LL1NO  VOLUMES. 

LATEST  ADDITIONS. 

THE  INITIALS.  By  the  Author  of  “ Quits.” 
THE  CARDINAL.  By  Archibald  Boyd. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By 

Francis  T.  Buckland,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Second  Life  Guards.  Third  Edition,  in  small  8vo,  with  Illus¬ 
trations,  6s. 


WORKS  ON  BOTANY 

By  J.  H.  BALFOUR,  A.M.,  M.D.,  E.R.SS.  L.  &  E.,  F.L.S.; 

Regius  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  and  Professor  of  Medicine 
and  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


In  One  Large  Volume,  8vo,  with  1800  Illustrations,  price  31s.  6d. 

CLASS-BOOK  OF  BOTANY:  being  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

This  Work  may  also  he  had  in  Two  Parts, 

Part  I— STRUCTURAL  and  MORPHOLOGICAL  BOTANY.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Part  II  —  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY,  CLASSIFICATION,  BOTANICAL 
GEOGRAPHY,  and  FOSSIL  BOTANY;  with  a  GLOSSARY  of  TERMS.  8vo,  21s. 

“  One  of  the  best  books  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  student.”— Annals  of  Natural 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  elegant  class-books  on  Botany  which  has  been 
published.  It  contains  all  that  a  student  may  require,  both  in  description  and  illus¬ 
tration.” — Lancet. 

ii. 

FOR  ELEMENTARY  PUPILS. 

In  a  Neat  Volume,  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated  by  595  Wood  Engravings, 
price  7s.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  BOTANY  .  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  the  Structure,  Functions,  Classification,  and  Distribution  of  Plants;  with  a  Glossary 
and  copious  Index,  and  published  in  the  present  form  with  the  view  of  supplying  a 
cheap  popular  work  which  may  be  useful  in  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Philosophical 
Institutions. 

«  The  book  is  admirably  fitted  as  a  text-book  in  teaching  the  science.  It  is  beauti- 
fully  illustrated,  and  is  the  cheapest  botanical  work  of  merit  which  has  appeared.”— 
Scottish  Guardian. 

Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London  :  Hatchard. 

_ And  all  Booksellers. _ _ 

Just  published,  price  2s.  6d.,  3s.  cloth, 

BLACK’S  GUIDE  TO  YORKSHIRE,  with  Map  of  the  County, 

and  several  Illustrations. 

Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black.  London  :  Smith  and  Son.  _ 

Just  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  a  New  Edition  (the  Third),  price  10s.  6d.,  with 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Steel,  after  Drawings  by  Herring,  Aitkeu, 
Harrison  Weir,  &c. 

THE  HORSE  AND  THE  HOUND:  their  Various  Uses  and 

Treatment,  including  Practical  Instructions  in  Horsemanship  and  Hunting. 
By  Nimrod. 

Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black.  London:  Longmans;  and  all  Booksellers.  


Recently  published,  8vo,  price  8s.,  408  pp. 

THEISM  •.  a  Treatise  on  God,  Providence,  and  Immortality.  By 

John  Orr. 

“  This  admirable  work  is  one  of  the  Essays  offered  for  the  great  Aberdeen  Prize  a 
few  years  ago.  We  hesitate  not  to  call  it  a  superior  work  to  that  of  either  Thompson 
or  Tulloch,  who  carried  off  the  two  prizes.  It  is  a  rich,  well-reasoned,  and  satisfactory 
discourse,  and  shows  conclusively  the  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  learning  at 
which  our  brethren  abroad  are  aiming.  We  doubt  not  this  book  will  be  remembered 
and  cherished  long  after  the  successful  Essays  shall  he  stored  away  in  the  attic  and 
forgotten." — (New  York)  Christian  Inquirer. 

“  An  elaborate  treatise  on  the  highest  subjects  .  .  .  deserves  patient  study  by  those 
who  would  appreciate  the  cumulative  nature  of  the  evidence  passed  in  review.” — West¬ 
minster  Review. 

“  A  well-reasoned  volume  up^n  Theism  .  .  .  deals  with  the  science  and  philosophy 
of  our  own  days,  and  is  in  many  respects  a  very  valuable  work." — Examiner. 

“  The  author  possesses  a  complete  mastery  of  his  subject;  all  the  materials  he  wants 
he  has,  and  all  his  materials  are  undpr  his  hand.” — (London)  Inquirer. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ART  OF  WAR.  Elementary 

History  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art  of  War.  By  Lieut.-Col.  J.  J 
Graham.  Post  8vo,  with  Plans  of  Battles,  7s.  6d. 

“  A  brief  account  of  the  composition  of  armies— the  progress  of  the  art  of  war 
from  the  earliest  ages — maxims  of  modern  military  science,  and  a  chronology  of 
military  events,  illustrated  bv  sketches,  and  the  opinions  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
Napoleon,  Osar,  Gustavus,  Turenne,  Marlborough,  and  other  great  commanders, 
besides  Jomini." — Athcnanim. 

THE  FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE 

WORLD,  FROM  MARATHON  TO  "WATERLOO.  By  Professor 
Creasy.  Ninth  Edition,  with  Plans,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

“ It  was  a  happy  idea  of  Professor  Creasy  to  select  for  military  description 
those  few  battles  of  which,  in  the  words  of  Hallam,  ‘  a  contrary  event  would  have 
essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in  all  its  subsequent  scenes.’  The  deci¬ 
sive  features  of  the  battles  are  well  and  clearly  brought  out,  the  reader’s  mind  is 
attracted  to  the  world-wide  importance  of  the  event  he  is  considering,  while  their 
succession  carries  him  over  the  whole  stream  of  European  history.” — Spectator. 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

CONSTITUTION.  A  Popular  Account  of  the  Primary  Principles,  the 
Formation  and  Development  of  the  English  Constitution,  avoiding  all 
Party  Politics.  By  Professor  Creasy.  Third  Edition,  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

“  An  admirable  summary  of  knowledge,  which  every  well-educated  Englishman 
ought  to  possess.” — Literary  Gazette. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  OTTOMAN  TURKS:  from 

the  Foundation  of  their  Empire  to  the  Present  Time,  chiefly  based  upon 
Von  Hammer.  By  Professor  Creasy.  1  Yol.  8vo,  with  Maps,  15s. 

«  Of  all  the  histories  of  the  Turks  this  is  by  far  the  best.” — Spectator. 

“  The  author  has  added  to  his  well-earned  reputation  by  the  cave  which  he  has 
bestowed  on  this  history.” — Daily  News. 

NOTES  ON  NOSES.  Hints  towards  a  Classification 

of  Noses.  With  numerous  Hlustrations,  2s. 

“  Worthy  of  Lawrence  Sterne.” — Horning  Rost. 

Nearly  6000  copies  of  this  little  book  have  been  sold. 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IMMEDIATELY. 

THE  MUTINIES  IN  OUDH.  An  Account  of  the 

Mutinies  in  Oudli  and  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow  Residency;  with  some 
Observations  on  the  Causes  of  the  Mutiny.  By  Martin  Richard 
Gubbins,  Financial  Commissioner  for  Oudh.  1  Yol.  8vo5  with  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEED.  By  Maria  Freeman. 

3  Y ols.  Post  8vo. 
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TEOSPECTUS  OF  M.  CONTANSEAU’S  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH-FRENCH  AND  FRENCH-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY : 

With  a  Short  Account  of  the  Proceedings  in  Chancery  connected  ivith  this  Dictionary,  when  Judgment  teas  given  in  favour  of  M.  Contanseau,  the 

Injunction  was  refused,  and  the  Bill  dismissed. 


Just  published,  in  One  thick  Volume,  Post  Octavo,  price  10s.  6d.  bound, 

A  NEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES: 

Compiled  mom  the  most  Recent  Authorities,  English  and  French,  and  containing,  amongst  other  Improvements: — 

1.  He iv  Words  in  general  use  in  each  Language  not  to  be  found  !  4.  Acceptations  the  Words  separated  by  figures,  with  directions 

in  other  Dictionaries.  as  to  the  choice  to  be  made  of  the  proper  Word. 

2.  Compound  Words  not  translated  literally.  j  5.  Examples  of  the  most  familiar  Idioms  and  Phrases,  &c. 

3.  Prepositions  annexed  to  the  French  Verbs  and  Adjectives,  j  Followed  by  abridged  Vocabularies  of  Geographical  and 

showing  what  case  they  govern.  I  Mythological  Names. 

By  LEON  CONTANSEAU, 

Professor  of  the  French  Language  at  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Military  College,  Addiscombe;  Examiner  for  Direct  Appointments  ofCadets,  &c. 


The  attention  of  the  Principals  of  Schools  and  Colleges  is  called  to  the 
following  facts  connected  w  ith  legal  proceedings  recently  taken  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  piracy  on  the  part  of  M.  Contanseau, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  on  that  subject  as  respects 
Dr.  Spiers’  large  octavo  Dictionary  (2  vols.  price  11.  Is.)  and  his  School 
Dictionary  (1  vol.  12mo)  compared  with  M.  Contanseau’s  Practical  Dic¬ 
tionary  (1  vol.  post  8vo). 

A  bill  for  an  injunction  on  the  alleged  ground  of  piracy  was  filed  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  by  Dr.  Spiers  against  the  publishers  of  M.  Contanseau’s  j 
Practical  French  Dictionary.  The  ease  was  one  of  tho  most  elaborate  in 
its  details  ever  submitted  to  a  Court  of  justice,  and  the  argument  lasted  for 
.11  hours.  It  is  important  to  be  known  that,  after  an  unusually  careful  and 
minute  investigation  by  the  learned  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  IV.  Page  Wood,  a 
judgment  was  given  of  favour  of  If.  Contanseau,  the  injunction  was  refused, 
and  the  bill  dismissed. 

His  Honour,  after  explaining  both  the  plaintiff's  and  defendant's  cases,  ( 
said  he  must  now  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  external  and  internal  i 
proofs  of  the  alleged  piracy.  He  thought  the  external  testimony  was  favour-  I 
able  to  M.  Contanseau.  That  he  began  his  Dictionary  in  ISIS  or  1819  there  | 
was  no  doubt  whatever,  for  he  had  the  evidence  of  nine  Professors  of  Addis-  | 
combo,  who  had  spoken  to  his  being  engaged  on  his  Dictionary  for  many  | 
years.  It  was  favourable  to  him  that  lie  had  communicated  his  intention  of  | 
publishing  such  a  work  to  plaintiff,  at  least  six  years  before  its  publication. 
This  was  inconsistent  with  any  idea  of  copying  or  piracy.  He  had  an  obvious 
and  natural  motive  for  publishing  his  work,  which  was  intended  for  his 
pupils  at  Addiscombe.  Again,  M.  Contanseau  having  an  unlimited  right  to 
copy  the  English-French  part  of  Dr,  Spiers’  octavo  Dictionary,  in  which 
there  is  no  copyright,  he  had  not,  in  composing  his  own  Dictionary,  begun 
with  the  English-French  but  with  the  French- English  part.  Then,  further, 
there  was  this  matter  higldy  favourable  to  the  defendant  Contanseau,  that 
he  went  to  a  highly  respectable  publisher,  who  submitted  tho  work  to  tho 
revision  of  an  eminent  literary  man,  Dr.  Cauvin,  who  had  edited  Brando's 
Scientific  Dictionary  ;  it  was  not  brought  out  in  a  hurry,  but  with  care  and 
revision.  It  was  also  favourable  to  the  defendant  that  he  produced 
his  manuscript  all  written  with  his  own  hand.  As  to  the  internal  evidence, 
his  Honour  said,  that  with  respect  to  Dr.  Spiers’  School  Dictionary 
it  was  beyond  all  controversy  that  there  had  been  no  copying  at  all,  and  he 
had  therefore  dismissed  that  from  his  mind  at  once.  The  question  was  thus 
limited  entirely- to  the  octavo  French-English  Dictionary  published  in  1849. 
As  to  this  work,  his  Honour  said  that  it  was  the  best  Dictionary  ho  had  ever 
seen,  a  work  of  great  research,  and  of  a  high  character,  an  excellent  book  for 
a  library.  At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Spiers  lmd  shown  a  degree  of  over¬ 
weening  paternal  fondness  in  claiming  originality  for  his  work.  His  Honour, 
after  enumerating  the  several  points  of  originality,  no  less  than  twenty-three 
in  number,  claimed  by  Dr.  Spiers,  said  that  it  was  absurd  to  say  that  many  of 
these  things  had  not  been  done  by  any  one  before.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  to  his  vocabulary  and  arrangement,  M.  Contanseau  had  taken  them 
from  Bescherelle,  and  not  from  Dr.  Spiers.  The  whole  question  really  was 
reduced  to  the  acceptations  in  the  French-English  octavo.  With  respect  to  the 
labour  of  the  investigation  made  by  him  (his  Honour),  lie  might  state  that 
he  had  spent  on  the  few  pages  selected  for  minute  investigation  by  himself, 
no  less  than  five  hours  upon  each  column,  and  ten  hours  upon  the  page,  in 
examining  and  sifting  the  defendant’s  work.  He  found  that  M.  Contanscau’s 
work  went  largely  beyond  a  mere  abridgment  of  Dr.  Spiers’  (octavo,  2  vols.). 
Indeed,  he  had  seen  in  the  defendant’ s  work,  especially  in  the  English-French 
part,  vast  improvements  which  he  had  not  seen  anywhere  else.  Not  by  any 
means  was  every  article  taken  from  Dr.  Spiers’  octavo ;  much  consisted  of 
emanations  from  the  defendant's  own  brain,  some  were  translations  from 
Bescherelle,  some  taken  from  other  Dictionaries.  Then  there  was  the  sub¬ 
sequent  process  of  comparing  such  abridgment  with  other  Dictionaries, 
revising,  striking  out,  and  elaborating.  Further  than  this,  there  was  tho 
second  operation  of  considerable  labour,  the  revision  and  examination  of  Dr. 
Cauvin.  The  result  was,  that  M.  Contanseau  had  produced  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  work  from  that  of  the  plaintiff,  and  unquestionably  a  most 

VALUABLE  AND  INGENIOUS  PRACTICAL  WORK. 

Without  denying  the  merit  of  Dr.  Spiers’  large  Octavo  Dictionary,  we  beg 
here  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  octavo  Dictionary  is 
widely  different  from  his  School  Dictionary,  which  was  at  once  put  aside  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  (as  stated  in  the  above  judgment)  as  not  to  be  compared 
with  either  of  the  other  two  works,  viz.,  Spiers’  octavo,  and  Contanseau’ s 
Practical  French  Dictionary,  which  is  essentially  a  School  Dictionary. 


Moreover,  we  must  add  here,  that  the  superiority  of  Contanseau’s  Dictionary 
over  the  School  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Spiers  was  admitted  in  Court,  at  least  for 
the  purposes  of  tho  argument,  both  by  Dr.  Spiers  himself  and  by  his  senior 
counsel,  and  we  believe  that  a  few  moments  of  comparison  between  those 
works  will  convince  any  one  of  the  superiority  of  Contanseau’ s  Practical 
French  Dictionary. 

We  would  in  particular  call  attention  to  one  distinctive  excellence  of  Con¬ 
tanscau’s  Dictionary  which  is  not  to  be  found,  as  a  system,  either  in  Dr. 
Spiers’  octavo  Dictionary  or  School  Dictionary,  or  in  any  other  Dictionary  of 
the  two  languages;  but  it  is  something  which  renders  Contanscau’s  Diction¬ 
ary  invaluable  to  students. 

"When  an  English  pupil  is  translating  French  into  English,  and  he  looks 
into  his  Dictionary  for  the  meaning  of  some  French  word,  he  will  find, 
perhaps,  many  English  equivalents,  from  which  he  must  select  one  ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  his  knowledge  of  his  own  language,  he  seldom  experiences 
any  difficulty  in  selecting  that  particular  equivalent  which  best  suits  the 
context.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  translating  French  into  English,  a  Dictionary 
of  very  humble  pretensions  is  generally  sufficient.  But  the  case  is  quite 
different  when  the  student  is  engaged  in  tho  more  difficult  operation  of 
translating  English  into  French.  When  he  looks  out  tho  English  word  in 
tiie  English-French  part,  and  seeks  for  the  proper  French  equivalent,  he 
finds,  perhaps,  a  dozen  equivalents  “  in  most  admired  confusion,”  and  he 
becomes  completely  puzzled,  because,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  he  is  unable  to  pick  out  t  he  word  really  appropriate  to  the  subject- 
matter  ho  is  writing  about ;  and  the  most  absurd  blunders  are  the  frequent 
result.  This  is  because  the  Dictionary  which  he  consults  docs  not  tell  him 
how  to  select  the  proper  French  word,  and  ho  takes  the  Wrong  one.  But 
Contanseau’s  Practical  Dictionary  supplies  this  defect,  and  always  gives 
precise  directions  which  enable  the  student  to  select  unerringly  the  French 
word  proper  to  be  used  with  reference  to  the  subject-matter. 

Take,  for  instance,  tho  verb  neuter  “to  sink,”  which  is  thus  given  in 
Contanseau’s  Practical  Dictionary  : — 

Sink,  v.n.  [Sank,  Sunk  ;  Sunk]  1.  s’ of  oncer ;  2.  (t.o  go  to  the  bottom)  alter  an  fond ; 
:i.  (to  fall,  fail)  tomber,  bu’sscr,  diminuer ;  A  (penetrate)  entrer,  penetrer;  5.  (to 
lose  height)  s’  ubaisscr,  descendre ;  (1.  (pers.)  se  laisser  tomber;  7.  (to  be  over¬ 
whelmed)  succomber;  8.  (to  decay)  perir;  9.  (to  be  depressed)  etre  abattu,  etre 
dans  I'ubattement ;  10.  (to  decline)  d Miner ;  11.  (to  be  reduced  to)  deginirer 
\cn);  12.  (of  ships)  couler  has;'- 13.  (of  buildings)  se  tasscr,  taster. 

To— away,  tomber.  To— down,  1.  s’ enforcer,  alter  au  fond ;  2.  (fall  prostrate) 
s'affuisser;  3.  (to  lower)  s’abam  r;  4.  (of  the  sun,  &c.)  descendre,  se  coucher;  5. 
(pers.)  se  laisser  tomber ;  tomber.  To — under,  succomber. 

The  same  word  is  thus  given  in  Dr.  Spiers’  School  Dictionary : — 

Sink,  v.n.  (Sank;  Sunk)  1.  s’  enforcer ;  2.  alter,  tomber  an fond ;  tomber;  3.  entrer; 
pinttrer;  4.  laisser,  diminuer;  5.  s’abaisser;  G.  descendre;  7.  tomber;  8.  (pers.) 
se  laisser  tomber;  9.  succomber ;  perir ;  10.  etre  abattu;  dans  Vabattement ;  11. 
dccliner ;  s’affaiblir;  12.  deginerbr ;  13.  (of  prices)  laisser;  14.  (nav.)  couler  has, 
a  fond. 

To — away,  tomber ;  to— down,  1.  s'crfoncer  ;  abler,  tomber  an  fond;  2.  s’affuisser, 
3.  s’abaisser ;  4.  descendre ;  se  coucher;  5.  (pers.)  se  laisser  tomber ;  6.  tomber ;  7. 
succomber  ;  perir. 

The  superiority  of  Contanseau’s  explanation  of  the  word  is  loo  obvious  to 
require  comment;  and  if  any  corresponding  pages  of  the  two  books  are  com¬ 
pared  together,  it  will  bo  seen  that  this  superiority  prevails  throughout,  and 
is  not  confined  to  a  few  words.  In  Dr.  Spiers’  octavo  Dictionary,  instances 
occasionally  occur  in  which  explanations  are  given  for  the  selection  of  the 
proper  word,  but  they  arc  always  given  in  French  instead  of  English.  This 
peculiarity  in  Dr.  Spiers’  Dictionai'y  is  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that 
his  work  was  originally  produced  in  France,  for  the  use  of  French  persons 
studying  English ;  and  it  is  the  Dictionary  now  used  in  the  Colleges  in  France 
as  the  one  best  suited  to  Frenchmen.  But  Contanseau’s  Dictionary  was 
written  specially  for  English  persons  studying  French,  and  his  directions 
for  the  proper  selection  of  French  words  are  given  in  English,  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  intelligible  to  every  English  student,  and  their  presence  is  never  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  even  in  Dr.  Spiers’  large  octavo  work. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  much  more  accurate  the  pupil’s  French 
exercise  must  be  when  composed  w  ith  the  assistance  of  tho  Practical  Dic¬ 
tionary.  It  is  this  admirable  method  that  renders  Contanseau  s  Dictionary, 
in  the  truest  sense,  a  “  Practical”  one.  The  same  method  may  sometimes 
be  found,  in  an  imperfect  and  rudimentary  form,  in  other  French  Dictionaries ; 
but  in  Contanseau’s  it  is  elaborated  into  a  system.  It  was  principally  its 
great  merit  in  this  respect  that  caused  it  to  supersede,  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  at  Sandhurst,  the  School  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Spiers, 
which  had  before  been  in  use  there. 
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THE  FIRST  DUTY  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  institution  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  Channel  fleet  is 
not  only  an  obj  ect  of  primary  importance — it  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  Government  and  the  nation.  The  expense  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  heavy.  The  expense  of  raising  a  sufficient  number 
of  volunteer  seamen,  seamen’s  wages  being  what  they  are, 
will  certainly  be  heavy.  This  is  the  result  of  the  false 
economy  of  laying  down,  for  the  sake  of  a  momentary  relief 
from  taxation,  that  which  it  afterwards  costs  us  double  to 
restore.  Our  burdens  have  lately  been  increased,  and  we 
have  still  India  on  our  hands.  Yet  the  effort  must  be  made. 
It  ought  to  be  made  irrespective  of  any  danger  of  attack. 
Rut  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  danger  of  attack  does 
not  exist.  It  is  enough  to  create  such  a  danger,  that  a  few 
leagues  from  our  coast  vast  and  increasing  powers  of  aggres¬ 
sion  are  wielded  by  a  despotic  and  irresponsible  Government 
which  may  find  it  its  interest  in  extremity  to  cast  the  die  of 
war,  and  which  may,  if  it  continues  in  its  present  course, 
be  any  day  brought  to  extremity  by  the  disaffection  of  its 
own  people.  But  besides  this,  we  are,  in  the  eyes  of 
that  despotic  Government,  the  rankest  and  most  offensive 
upholders  of  political  and  moral  freedom  in  the  world. 
Without  a  strong  Channel  fleet,  our  coasts  are  open  to 
sudden  invasion,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent 
military  judge  ;  and  the  only  words  of  terror  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  ever  uttered  are  still  ringing  as  a  warning 
in  our  ears.  Our  arsenals  themselves  are  unguarded,  and 
open  to  a  blow  by  which  we  might  be  fatally  crippled  at  the 
outset  of  a  contest  in  which  our  national  existence  would  be 
at  stake.  It  is  vain  to  speculate  how  that  blow  might  be 
dealt — there  are  a  thousand  ways  of  stinking  those  who  are 
unarmed  and  unprotected.  On  the  national  defences  every 
eye  ought  to  be  turned,  and  the  Government  which  can  put 
the  national  defences  in  the  best  state  is  the  best  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  {iresent  time.  Parliament  ought  not  to  separate 
without  an  assurance  that  England  will  speedily  be  able  to 
ride  the  narrow  seas  with  force  sufficient  to  protect  her  own 
shores,  and  the  interests  of  liberty  and  civilization  which 
have  found  a  refuge  there. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  determined  on  raising  a  loan 
for  the  pur-pose  of  fortifying  Antwerp  as  a  citadel  of  refuge 
where,  in  case  of  a  piratical  invasion,  the  Belgian  army  and 
militia  might  hold  their  ground  till  assistance  could  arrive. 
The  fortifications  will  probably  take  the  form  of  an  en¬ 
trenched  camp,  capable  of  containing  within  its  circle  of  forts 
the  collected  force  of  the  country.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  may  have  taken  the  opportunity 
of  his  recent  visit  to  England  to  concert  the  necessary 
measures  of  protection,  and  inculcate  on  us  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  Channel  fleet.  The  King  secs  enormous  aggres¬ 
sive  preparations  being  made,  and  must  know  that  these 
preparations  must  be  either  a  mania  or  a  menace,  and  that  a 
mania  for  expenditure  is  not  likely  to  prevail  in  the 
present  condition  of  French  finance.  He  is  evidently 
conscious  that  the  storm  which  has  gathered  before  is 
again  gathering  over  Belgium.  It  has  not  been  arrested 
by  the  large  concessions  which  the  Belgian  Government 
has  made  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Imperial  regime.  To  the 
French  people,  Belgium  is  a  monument  of  their  former 
liberties,  a  reproach  of  their  present  servitude,  and  a  pledge 
of  their  capability  of  future  emancipation.  To  the  French 
Government,  Belgium  is  the  friend  of  their  enemy — the  free¬ 
dom  and  self-respect  of  the  French  people.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  advisers  should  tole¬ 
rate  with  patience  such  a  scandal  and  such  a  firebrand  at 
their  door.  Moreover,  all  the  Napoleonic  traditions  point 
to  the  annexation  of  Belgium  as  a  natural  part  of  the 
Empire.  There  is,  of  course,  no  pretence  for  an  attack. 
The  Belgian  Government  has  gone  to  the  very  verge  of 


honour  and  independence  in  repressing  all  that  can  give 
umbrage  to  Imperial  jealousy  and  feaiv  But  it  would  not 
be  difficult  for  the  wolf  to  find  some  pretence  for  seizing  on 
the  lamb.  There  seems  to  be  even  an  inclination  to  treat 
the  fortification  of  Antwerp  as  an  insult  to  the  pacific  and 
undesigning  Government  which,  though  threatened  by  no¬ 
body,  has  just  completed  the  arming  of  Cherbourg,  and 
made,  without  any  obvious  cause,  a  vast  addition  both  to  its 
naval  and  military  power. 

The  intentions  of  the  Sovereign  whose  immense  prepara¬ 
tions  are  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe  are  of  course  in¬ 
scrutable.  He  has  as  yet  shown  no  hostility  to  this  country. 
He  has  always  professed,  and  still  professes,  goodwill  towards 
England,  and  a  desire  to  maintain  the  English  alliance.  He 
has  allowed  to  pass  what  might  have  seemed  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  executing  any  designs  against  us.  While  the  Indian 
mutiny  was  at  its  height,  he  offered  us  facilities  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  our  troops,  and  he  seems  to  have  checked 
Fx-ench  officers  who  would  have  gone  out  to  offer  the 
aid  of  their  military  science  to  the  mutineers.  His  in¬ 
vitation  to  our  Queen  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of 
Cherbourg  is  a  strong  guarantee  of  amicable  intentions, 
because,  if  followed  by  unprovoked  hostilities,  it  would 
be  an  act  of  gratuitous  treachery  which  would  draw 
down  upon  its  perpetrator  the  indignation  of  the  civilized 
world.  But  still,  he  is  the  author  of  the  coup  d'etat;  and  his 
recent  acts  have  shown  that  he  is  ready  to  retain  the  prize 
of  his  lawless  ambition,  if  necessary,  by  the  same  means  by 
which  it  was  won.  If  he  is  capable  of  committing  the  naked 
atrocity  of  assessing  his  own  departments  for  innocent  victims 
to  a  reign  of  terror,  he  cannot  be  supposed  incapable  of 
plunging  into  the  atrocity,  veiled  by  glory,  of  a  foreign  war. 
He  has  constantly  at  his  ear  men  who  are  notoriously  the  deadly 
enemies  of  England,  whose  infamy  fears  no  addition,  and  whose 
minds  steeped  in  treachery,  tyranny,  and  apostacy,  have  lost  the 
sense  of  crime.  He  has  also  constantly  at  his  ear  men  who,  as 
fanatical  Ultramontanists,  are  burning  to  use  French  bayonets, 
even  though  wielded  by  infidels,  in  a  crusade  against  the  re¬ 
ligious  liberties  of  Christendom  ;  and  who  see  in  the  Empire 
a  blessed  and  unhoped-for  incarnation  of  violence  which 
offers  the  last  chance  of  quenching  the  light  of  reason  and 
truth  in  the  blood  of  their  adherents.  His  interested  in¬ 
trigues  in  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  linking  the  French 
Ultramontanists  with  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Places,  in¬ 
volved  us  in  the  war  with  Russia.  Scarcely  was  the  blood 
of  our  soldiers,  mingled  with  the  blood  of  the  soldiers  of 
France,  dry  on  the  fields  of  the  Crimea,  when  he  began  to 
intrigue  with  Russia  against  his  late  allies.  He  continues 
to  occupy  Rome  with  his  troops,  against  all  international  law ; 
and  he  has  given  repeated  indications  of  further  designs  in 
the  direction  of  Italy.  His  dark  and  plotting  ambition 
has  now  for  the  second  time  assisted  in  making  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  sabre-sway  dominant  in  Spain.  In  O’Donnell 
he  has  an  apt  accomplice  for  any  designs  against  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  and  the  success  of  that  adventurer  is  accompanied 
by  a  violent  demonstration  of  Spanish  animosity  against 
England.  In  the  matter  of  the  Principalities  he  is  acting 
against  us,  and  in  the  interest  of  Russian  ambition  ;  and 
the  appearance  of  a  Russian  frigate  in  the  Mediterranean, 
acting  with  a  French  squadron  and  under  the  orders  of  a 
French  admiral,  is  evidence  of  an  understanding  which  is 
something  more  than  intimate.  The  pamphlet  entitled 
Napoleon  III.  and  the  Principalities,  roundly  tells  us — what 
indeed  is  sufficiently  evident — that  Cherbourg  has  been 
armed,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Napoleon  I.,  as  a 
means  of  striking  a  blow  at  England  ;  and  it  further  states 
that  if  France  is  “  humiliated” — that  is,  if  she  does  not 
have  everything  her  own  way — in  the  matter  of  the 
Principalities,  the  blow  will  assuredly  be  struck.  This 
pamphlet  is  not  divested  of  all  significance  by  the  assu- 
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ranee  of  tlie  Pays  that,  iu  spite  of  similarity  in  form  and 
title,  it  has  no  analogy  to  the  Government  pamphlet 
Napoleon  III.  and  England.  But  the  decisive  fact  is  that 
Louis  Napoleon  refuses  to  give  the  one  sufficient  guarantee 
of  peace,  by  confining  his  armament  within  the  limits  neces¬ 
sary  for  defence.  He  may  mean  nothing  by  all  these 
preparations.  He  may  mean  only  to  keep  us  in  check  while 
he  attacks  or  coerces  some  other  nation.  But  he,  or  those  who 
succeed  to  his  power  iu  case  of  his  death,  may  be  led  by  their 
passions  or  their  necessities  to  do  more  than  they  mean ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  engage  in  hostilities  in  any 
quarter  which  would  not  draw  us  immediately  or  ulti¬ 
mately  into  the  vortex.  The  feelings  of  amity  entertained 
by  this  nation  towards  France  are  not  doubtful.  Not  one 
single  syllable  has  ever  escaped  any  English  speaker  or 
writer  bearing  the  slightest  analogy  to  the  threats  which  are 
constantly  levelled  at  us  by  the  press  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  French  Emperor.  All  that  any  Englishman 
desires  is  that  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  advisers  should  have 
before  them  cordial  harmony  with  England  if  they  choose 
peace,  and  certain  defeat  if  they  choose  war.  To  place  a 
strong  barrier  to  the  reckless  and  selfish  ambition  of  the 
French  Government  is  not  only  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves, 
but  the  greatest  service  we  can  possibly  do  the  French  people. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  SARAWAK. 

IT  seems  that  the  country  must  now  prepare  for  the 
natural  sequel  of  the  heroic  drama  which  has  been 
enacted  iu  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Under  the  eyes  of  a  single 
generation,  Sir  James  Brooke  has  illustrated — and  happily 
without  any  darkening  shades — the  process  by  which  almost 
every  inch  of  our  colonial  dominion  has  been  acquired ;  and 
the  question  now  is,  whether  this  latest  acquisition  shall  be 
treated  as  no  other  fragment  of  empire  has  been,  and  be 
surrendered  to  bai-barians  or  to  hostile  monopolists.  The 
English  Rajah  of  Sarawak  has  but  one  life  to  live.  He  is 
childless,  and  there  is  no  known  Englishman  who  could  be 
trusted  single-handed  with  the  succession  after  his  death. 
Filled  with  fear  for  the  little  edifice  of  civilization  which  he 
has  painfully  raised,  Sir  James  is  anxious  to  place  it  formally 
under  the  protection  of  his  country,  and  offers,  it  is  understood, 
to  cede  it  on  almost  any  terms.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
English  Government  could  safely  decline  the  proffer.  Setting 
aside  considerations  of  natioual  policy,  the  story  of  Sarawak 
is  one  which  has  long  since  penetrated  to  every  English  fire¬ 
side  ;  and  the  abandonment  of  the  place  would  provoke  a  burst 
of  disgust  which  would  be  infinitely  more  damaging  to  any  set 
of  English  politicians  than  the  heaviest  of  those  conventional 
sins  which  are  imputed  by  Tories  to  Whigs  and  by  Whigs 
to  Tories.  The  danger,  however,  is  that  apathy  and  pro¬ 
crastination  may  be  allowed  to  have  the  result  which  no 
English  statesman  would  deliberately  venture  to  bring  about, 
and  it  is  therefore  important  to  show  that  urgent  reasons 
of  policy  point  in  exactly  the  same  direction  as  the  general 
sympathy  of  the  country. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that,  without  the  possession  of 
Sarawak,  the  chain  of  small  British  stations  which  (though 
with  long  intervals)  connects  India  with  Australia,  and 
either  of  them  with  China,  would  be  completely  broken 
through.  Unless  it  be  by  way  of  Sarawak,  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph  can  never  be  carried  from  Singapore  to  Hong-Kong, 
nor  can  any  steam  service  be  organized  on  a  scale  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  wants  of  commerce.  Sarawak  is  almost 
boundlessly  supplied  witli  coal;  and,  indeed,  nothing  beyond 
a  greater  degree  of  fixity  in  the  political  situation  of  the 
Principality  is  required  to  attract  capital,  which  may 
make  it  one  of  the  greatest  coal-producing  localities  in  the 
world.  The  urgent  reason,  however,  for  securing  the  foot¬ 
hold  which  Brooke  has  here  given  us  in  Borneo  is  its  im¬ 
measurable  importance  in  the  contingency  of  war,  or  of  an  armed 
peace  almost  equally  pernicious  to  commercial  enterprise. 
In  one  of  his  addresses,  Sir  James  Brooke  has  pointed  out 
that  we  gain  in  Borneo  exactly  that  commanding  position  in 
the  Chinese  seas  which  we  lost  through  our  imprudent 
cession  of  Java.  If  we  had  a  military  and  naval  station 
in  Sarawak,  we  could  easily  reckon  with  any  European 
power  which  might  attempt  to  disturb  our  trade  with 
Canton  and  Shanghae.  Deprive  us  of  that  basis,  and  all 
that  mighty  and  multiplying  fleet  of  British  trading  vessels 
which  now  swarms  along  the  coast  of  China  is  at  the  mercy 
of  any  belligerent  sovereign  who  can  spare  half-a-dozen 
frigates  from  the  Mediten-anean  or  the  North  Sea.  We 


cannot  even  flatter  ourselves  that  Sarawak,  if  we  abandon 
it,  will  at  least  not  fall  into  hostile  or  inimical  hands.  For 
we  have  but  to  desert  it  for  a  month,  and  it  becomes  a 
colony  of  the  Dutch.  We  doubt  whether  all  of  us 
quite  understand  in  England  what  is  implied  in  this 
change  of  ownership.  There  are  no  doubt  certain  civilized 
communities  which,  so  far  as  British  commercial  interests 
are  concerned,  might  just  as  well  exercise  sovereignty  over 
some  of  our  colonial  possessions  as  England  herself.  British 
profits  would  not  perhaps  fall  off,  nor  facilities  for  traffic 
fail,  if  the  French  had  the  Cape,  or  the  United  States  Aus¬ 
tralian  Victoria.  But,  whether  this  be  true  or  not  of  the 
Powers  we  have  named,  it  is  emphatically  not  true  of  Hol¬ 
land.  Wherever  the  Dutch  ensign  is  once  planted,  the 
English  flag  disappears.  The  whole  history  of  Eastern  com¬ 
merce  proves  this.  To  a  commercial  genius  equal  to  ours, 
the  Dutch  add  a  spirit  of  monopoly  and  an  exclusive¬ 
ness  which  so  little  characterize  our  own  mercantile  policy 
that  we  can  hardly  understand  them.  Many  Englishmen 
have  observed  with  wonder  the  gradual  exclusion  of  English 
commerce  from  every  field  occupied  by  the  Dutch ;  but  their 
curiosity  has  been  hardly  lively  enough  to  tempt  them  into 
tracking  the  real  causes,  which  are  unquestionably  a  poignant 
and  peculiar  jealousy  of  English  enterprise,  a  never  satiated 
cupidity,  and  a  settled  colonial  policy  of  obstruction  and 
annoyance  to  British  interlopers.  What  English  mer¬ 
chant  ever  attempts  to  break  through  the  prohibitive 
cordon  which  Dutch  colonial  regulations  and  govern¬ 
ment  monopolies  have  drawn  round  that  exhaustless  island 
of  Java,  which  but  for  our  folly  might  have  still  been  ours  1 
Alone  among  nations,  the  Dutch  unite  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  present  century  with  the  jealousy  and  exclu¬ 
siveness  of  the  last  and  the  last  but  one.  Yet  this  is  the 
very  community  which,  in  all  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas, 
is  greedily  waiting  to  play  jackal  to  the  British  lion  ;  nor 
is  there  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  slightest  error  of 
policy  in  the  Archipelago  will  involve  in  the  isolation  of 
Java  the  still  more  opulent  Borneo — Borneo,  which,  as  Sir 
James  Brooke  tells  us  over  and  over  again,  is  “the  other 
“  gate  of  China.” 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  general  disinclination  to  add  to  those 
diplomatic  embarrassments  and  to  those  claims  upon  the 
public  purse  which  our  outlying  colonial  possessions  are 
pretty  constantly  creating.  We  are  sure,  however,  that 
sympathy  with  Sir  James  Brooke  overweighs,  with  the 
public  at  large,  the  usual  vague  uneasiness  about  extensions 
of  the  empire ;  and  we  think,  moreover,  we  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  this  is  a  case  where  the  advantages,  certain  as 
well  as  contingent,  are  so  prodigious,  that  the  merely  con¬ 
tingent  risk  ought  to  be  undoubtedly  faced.  It  must  be 
remembered  too,  that  however  we  may  dislike  the  process  by 
which  the  empire  enlarges  itself,  we  have  never  formally 
arrested  it.  No  Englishman  who  has  acquired  dominion 
for  his  country,  even  on  the  most  inhospitable  or  useless  coast, 
has  ever  yet  been  repudiated.  The  Foreign  Office  is 
provoked,  and  the  Colonial  Office  snubs  the  adventurer, 
but  the  acquisition  is  incorpoi’ated  with  the  mass  of 
English  dependencies.  It  would  be  most  shameful  if 
a  new  policy  were  inaugurated  by  the  disavowal  of  an 
heroic  Englishman  who  has  acquired  a  fair  region  in 
the  face  of  day  and  amid  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  his 
countrymen,  and  who  has  always  had  the  countenance,  and 
sometimes  the  active  assistance,  of  the  Government  which  he 
now  asks  to  supersede  him.  We  concede,  indeed,  a  good 
deal  more  than  is  necessary  when  we  speak  of  Sarawak  as  a 
gift  likely  to  provoke  the  same  sort  of  suspicion  which  would 
be  called  up  by  an  offer  of  territory  in  Central  America. 
Sir  James  Brooke’s  title  against  his  native  neighbours  is 
complete.  Neither  the  Dutch  nor  any  European  Power  can 
have  a  word  to  say  to  our  assumption  of  domiuion  over  a 
principality  which  they  in  fact  look  upon  as  already  ours. 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  a  present  of  inestimable  value  is 
held  out  to  us,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  we  will 
raise  our  hand  and  take  it. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION  AND 
TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

T  is  not  easy  to  attract  public  attention  to  University 
questions,  but  the  proceedings  and  proposals  of  the 
Cambridge  Commission  possess  an  interest  for  all  who  regard 
either  the  security  of  property  or  the  maintenance  of  sound 
principles  of  legislation.  The  most  competent  judges 
consider  that  the  large  discretion  entrusted  to  the  Oxford 
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Commissioners  was,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  but  the  scheme  of  reform  which  has  been 
tendered  for  approval  to  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College 
affords  a  strong  illustration  of  the  error  which  Parliament 
generally  commits  when  it  delegates  its  powers  to  any  body 
of  individuals.  While  a  dock  or  railway  company  is  strictly 
precluded  from  taking  a  square  yard  of  land  for  its  own 
purposes  without  an  opportunity  for  the  owner  to  resist  the 
appropriation,  or  without  security  for  full  compensation,  half- 
a-dozen  gentlemen,  who  find  themselves  assembled  under  a 
Parliamentary  Commission,  coolly  proceed  to  redistribute 
the  revenues  of  the  noblest  and  most  efficient  educational 
coi'poration  in  the  kingdom,  and  confiscate,  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  a  property  which  may  be  estimated  at  between  3000Z. 
and  400o£.  a  year.  The  authors  of  this  scheme  are  for 
the  most  part  respectable  dignitaries — bishops  and  judges, 
deans  and  head-masters — who  may  be  supposed  to  enter¬ 
tain  no  violent  prejudices  in  favour  of  innovation ;  but 
Constituent  Assemblies,  Provisional  Governments,  and  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Public  Safety  always  find  it  necessary  to  prove, 
by  a  display  of  revolutionary  energy,  that  their  exceptional 
powers  were  not  given  in  vain.  Some  members  of  the 
Commission  may  in  former  times  have  speculated  on  theories 
of  University  reform,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  have 
supposed  that  the  future  constitution  of  the  Colleges 
was  as  open  a  question  as  when  the  various  founders  first 
occupied  themselves  in  drawing  up  the  statutes  which 
accompanied  their  respective  benefactions.  If  any  scruple 
or  hesitation  arose  among  the  elderly  prelates  of  the 
Commission,  it  was  probably  overruled  by  the  well- 
founded  confidence  of  their  youngest  colleague,  the  utilitarian 
Crichton  of  the  day.  The  admirable  Scotchman  who  has 
secured  a  kind  of  immortality  by  his  universal  accomplish¬ 
ments,  followed  the  fashion  of  his  time  when  he  rode  the 
great  horse  in  the  morning,  disarmed  a  fencing-master  at 
noon,  disputed  triumphantly  with  three  polyglot  professors 
on  as  many  sciences  after  dinner,  and  delighted  the  court 
with  his  corantoes  or  lavoltas  in  the  evening.  Lord  Stanley, 
born  in  a  more  practical  age,  gratifies  the  same  noble  am¬ 
bition  by  a  mixture  of  doctrine  with  action  which  embraces 
almost  every  department  of  political  or  serio-social  life. 
While  the  Colonies  and  India  were  yet  expecting  their 
destined  administrator,  agricultural  meetings,  reformatory 
institutes,  athenseums,  and  societies  for  education,  pi'ofited 
abundantly  by  the  leisure  of  an  omniscient  teacher ;  and 
when  it  was  determined  that  new  light  should  be  thrown  on 
the  darkness  of  Cambridge,  it  was  not  surprising  that  Lord 
Stanley  should  have  a  principal  share  in  correcting  the 
defects  which  might  have  offended  his  early  judgment  during 
his  x'ecent  three  years’  residence.  It  was  true  that  Trinity 
College  was  as  nearly  exempt  from  abuses  as  any  institution 
in  the  country,  but  a  Commissioner  with  legislative  powers 
must  be  strangely  deficient  in  ingenuity  if  he  fails  to  devise 
some  plausible  change  in  the  distribution  of  20,000 1.  or 
30,000 1.  a  year.  It  may  always  be  remarked  that  -wealthy 
noblemen  and  highly-paid  functionaries  regard  with  peculiar 
dislike  the  allotment  of  any  excessive  income  to  their  in¬ 
feriors  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  new  agrarian  law  of  the  College, 
it  is  not  unnaturally  provided  that  no  fellowship  shall  exceed 
in  value  one-twentieth  part  of  the  revenue  which  properly 
belongs  to  a  Bishop  of  Lichfield  or  of  Chester,  to  a  Vice- 
Chancellor,  or  to  a  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  There 
may  be  many  plausible  reasons  for  the  limitation  of  College 
dividends,  and  the  objection  of  malcontent  Fellows,  that  the 
property  is  after  all  their  own,  will  receive  little  attention  as 
long  as  there  is  no  risk  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  will  be 
passed  for  the  better  application  of  the  revenues  of 
Knowsley. 

The  Act  under  which  the  Commission  exists  was  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  sake  of  conformity  to  the  inapplicable  pre¬ 
cedent  of  Oxford,  and  it  was  brought  forward  in  a 
manner  little  creditable  either  to  Pai’liament  or  to 
Lord  Palmerston’s  Government.  The  conduct  of  the 
Bill  was  entrusted  to  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  the 
subordinate  Ministers ;  and  Mr.  Bouverie  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  insult  the  University  by  a  series  of  ignorant 
sneers,  while,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  was  allowed,  without  reproof,  repeatedly  to  designate 
the  College  endowments  by  the  opprobrious  term  of 
“  charities.”  The  measure  itself,  although  it  contained 
some  useful  provisions,  was  scarcely  necessary,  and  the 
powers  vested  in  the  Commission  Avith  respect  to  the 
Colleges  Avere  excessive  and  wholly  uncalled  for.  During  a 
long  series  of  years  successful  efforts  had  been  made  to 


remove  the  restrictions  which  interfered  Avith  the  efficiency 
of  the  various  foundations.  Nearly  all  the  fellowships  were 
distributed  Avith  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  according  to 
the  result  of  competition  in  the  University  or  College  ex¬ 
aminations,  and  it  is  from  the  admirable  results  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  system  that  the  competitive  principle  has  acquired 
the  popularity  Avhich  has  enabled  theorists  to  introduce  it 
into  the  public  service.  The  English  rule  of  letting  well 
alone,  or  the  French  maxim  that  the  better  is  the  enemy  of  the 
good,  ought  to  haA’e  suggested  the  expediency  of  leaving  a 
vigorous  organization  to  its  uninterrupted  tendency  of  ex¬ 
pansion.  If  any  legislative  interference  was  necessary,  it 
ought  to  have  been  afforded  in  the  form  of  facilities  for 
spontaneous  and  domestic  reforms  ;  and  e\'en  the  power  of 
re-distributing  the  revenues,  which  Avas  conferred  by  the 
Act  on  the  goA’erning  bodies,  might  not  have  been  altogether 
objectionable  if  it  had  stood  alone.  The  provision  that,  in 
default  of  Collegiate  legislation,  the  power  should  lapse  to 
an  irresponsible  junta,  altogether  neutralized  the  beneficial 
operation  of  the  enactment.  It  Avas  undesirable  that  the 
Colleges  should  remodel  their  system  in  a  hurry,  and  it  was 
highly  improbable  that  they  would  undertake  the  task  under 
compulsion.  The  menace  of  a  partial  confiscation  of  their 
property  by  the  Commission  must  effectually  have  put  an 
end  to  any  liberal  intentions  which  any  of  the  Colleges  may 
have  entertained  of  making  a  contribution  to  the  funds  of 
the  Univei’sity. 

The  Act,  with  all  its  faults,  might  have  worked  less  mis¬ 
chievously  if  the  Commissioners  had  not  displayed  a  perverse 
ingenuity  in  violating  its  obvious  meaning.  Parliament, 
with  all  its  indifference  and  ignorance,  intended  that  the 
Colleges,  as  a  rale,  should  remodel  their  own  statutes  ;  and 
it  was  only  in  the  event  of  their  failing  to  accomplish  the 
task  within  a  definite  period  that  it  was  to  devolve  on  the 
clique  of  revolutionary  amateui's.  Bixt  it  is  found  that 
among  the  weaknesses  which  are  developed  by  the  sudden 
possession  of  irresponsible  power,  a  spirit  of  arbitrary  caprice 
is  generally  associated  Avith  a  propensity  to  trickery  and 
pettifogging.  Not  one  of  the  Commissioners  in  his  pri- 
A’ate  capacity  Avould  have  condescended  to  the  contriv¬ 
ance  by  which  the  collective  body  superseded  the  legislative 
poAvei'S  conferred  on  the  Colleges.  By  the  29th  section  of 
the  Act,  the  authoi’ity  to  frame  Statutes  lapses  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  “  if  the  poAvers  granted  by  the  27  th  Section  shall 
“  not  be  exci-cised  by  any  College,  or  shall  not  be  exercised  to 
“  such  extent  as  the  Commissioners  shall  deem  expedient,  and 
“  no  Statute  for  effecting  the  objects  of  such  powei's,  or  no 
“  Statute  Avhich  the  Commissioner's  shall  deem  sufficient  for 
“  their  pui'pose,  shall  be  submitted  by  the  governing  body  of 
“  such  college,  or  the  major  part  thei'eof,  to  the  Commis- 
“  sioners,  andapproA’edby  them  before  the  1st  day  of  Januaiy, 
“  1858.”  In  one  instance,  and  probably  in  many  other 
cases,  a  college  submitted  an  amended  scheme  in  June, 
1857.  In  the  following  December,  the  Commissionei's 
for  the  first  time  asked  for  a  statement  of  revenues  and 
expenditure,  and  up  to  the  present  time  they  liaA’e  never 
declared  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  amendments. 
It  would  have  been  their  duty  to  act  in  concei't  Avith  the 
body  which  they  were  authorized  to  stimulate  and  to  conti-ol 
in  the  task  of  legislation,  and  it  would  have  been  only  fair  to 
assume  that  objections  urged  in  good  faith  would  either  be 
met  by  sufficient  explanations,  or  received  with  practical 
defei'ence  ;  but  the  court  of  appeal  was  resolved  to  displace 
the  primary  jurisdiction,  and  accordingly  the  numerous  and 
Arai'ied  foundations  of  the  Univei’sity  ai’e  all  to  be  ti’immed 
doAvn  by  external  agency  to  one  pedantic  pattern. 

The  Draft  of  Statutes  for  Trinity  is  probably  intended 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  smaller  foundations ;  for 
a  similar  scheme  has  ali’eady  been  tendered  to  St.  John’s, 
the  second  College  in  the  Univei’sity.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  plan  that  felloAvships  are  to  be  tenable  only  for 
ten  yeai’s  from  the  M.A.  degree — outgoing  clei’ical  Fellows 
retaining  their  right  of  preference  for  College  livings.  All 
scholarships  and  fellowships  ai'e  thrown  open  to  genei’al 
competition,  or,  accoi’ding  to  the  conventional  slipslop  of  the 
project,  “  intellectual  qualifications  shall  be  tested”  by  a 
general  or  special  examination.  The  absurd  proviso  is  added, 
that  the  Master  and  Senioi-s,  who  have  absolute  authority 
to  detei'mine  the  subjects  of  examination,  may  give  a  pre¬ 
ference,  in  adjudging  one  or  more  scholarships  or  fellow¬ 
ships,  to  excellence  in  certain  specified  studies.  As  the 
“  intellectual  qxxalifications”  of  all  candidates  are  now 
most  sevei'ely  and  effectually  tested,  it  was  scarcely  worth 
while  to  substitute  a  new  enactment  for  the  existing 
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Statutes.  It  would  rarely  happen  that  a  student  from  another 
College  would  compete  for  a  Trinity  fellowship;  but  if 
such  a  provision  is  made  universal,  the  small  Colleges  will  be 
virtually  annihilated.  Practical  and  local  experience  will 
confirm  a  statement  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  interest  general  readers.  The  conclu¬ 
sive  objection  to  the  proposal  of  the  Commissioners  is  that 
there  was  no  abuse  which  required  a  remedy,  and  that  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  revolutionize  a  flourishing  system,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  made  more  consistent  with  some  arbitrary 
theory.  If  all  the  College  endowments  are  to  be  thrown 
into  a  common  fund,  and  redistributed  at  pleasure,  it  would 
be  far  better  to  amalgamate  the  small  Colleges  into  separate 
groups  than  to  open  all  the  foundations  to  foreign  candidates. 

The  Commissioners  prepose  to  take  i8oo£.  from  the 
revenues  of  Trinity  for  the  foundation  of  three  Uni¬ 
versity  Professorships  on  such  subjects  as  may  be  here¬ 
after  determined,  and  they  further  proceed  to  plunder  the 
College  of  five  per  cent,  from  its  distributable  revenues  to 
be  paid  into  the  U niversity  chest.  The  necessary  means  are 
to  be  provided  by  annexing  one-half  of  the  income  of  the 
seniors,  as  well  as  any  surplus  which  may  arise  from  the 
excess  of  the  ordinary  dividends  over  250 1.  a-year;  but  the 
amount  which  is  seized  on  the  pretext  of  founding  promis¬ 
cuous  Professorships  is  fixed,  and,  if  the  revenues  are 
insufficient,  the  Fellows  must  bear  the  loss.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  income  of  the  Master  is  lai-gely  increased ;  and  that 
dignitary  is  further  authorized,  if  he  chooses  to  keep  a 
carriage,  to  pay  the  expense  out  of  the  College  funds. 

The  Act  has  fortunately  provided  a  security  which,  in 
the  majority  of  Colleges,  will  reduce  the  scheme  to  the  more 
useful  condition  of  waste  paper ;  for  two-thirds  of  the 
governing  body,  by  declaring  their  dissent  within  two 
months,  have  the  power  of  setting  the  Commissioners  to 
recommence  their  work.  If  the  question  wei-e  in  the 
power  of  an  actual  majority,  Trinity  College  would  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  any  consequences  which  might 
follow  from  the  neglect  of  a  plain  and  obvious  duty  ;  but 
the  Commissioners  evidently  hope  that  a  dissentient  or 
neutral  section  in  every  College  will  enable  them  to  over¬ 
ride  the  general  opinion.  In  the  last  resort  the  dissen¬ 
tients  may  petition  the  Privy  Council ;  but  where  the 
Commissioners  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Act,  and 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  requisite  section  of  the  governing 
body,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  appeal  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  If  their  hopes  of  successful  encroachment  are 
disappointed,  and  if  the  proposed  code  of  statutes  is 
condemned,  the  bishops  and  the  judges  will  perhaps 
discover  that  nature  and  destiny  never  intended  them 
to  take  part  in  organic  revolutions,  large  or  small.  For 
the  present,  even  Lord  Stanley’s  activity  may  possibly 
find  sufficient  exercise  in  the  elaboration  of  his  sixth  or 
seventh  version  of  the  new  Indian  constitution.  It  is  a  more 
exciting  task  to  take  an  Empire  to  pieces  than  to  pare  and  clip 
and  level  and  regulate  the  statutes  and  revenues  of  a  College. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 

rPHE  intoxication  of  success  is  quite  as  potent  in  bringing 
JL  out  one  kind  of  truth  as  the  intoxication  of  wine.  The 
vulgar  form  of  the  virtue  which  consists  in  accuracy  of  state¬ 
ments  is  never  less  to  be  expected  than  when  the  speaker  is 
elevated  by  a  special  consciousness  of  his  own  greatness,  and 
inspired  by  a  poetical  view  of  his  own  achievements.  But  if 
you  want  to  know  what  men  and  communities  really  are — 
to  fathom  their  aspirations,  and  to  gauge  their  principles — 
catch  them  in  a  moment  of  exultation,  and  you  have  their 
whole  internal  constitution  revealed  with  microscopic  clear¬ 
ness.  J nst  such  an  exhibition  is  made  throughout  the  United 
States  on  every  4th  of  J uly,  and  Mr.  Dallas  has  favoured  us 
with  an  excellent  example  of  it  at  our  own  doors.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  we  Englishmen  have  little  taste  for  publishing 
the  peculiarities  of  our  national  disposition  that  we  indulge 
in  very  few  periodical  glorifications.  The  anniversary  of 
Waterloo  was  kept  during  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  strictly  as  a  private  gathering,  and  there  is 
not  a  single  event  in  our  prolific  history  which  we 
think  it  worth  while  to  celebrate  by  national  jubilation. 
Our  political  feasts  and  fasts  have  had  no  vitality  except 
when  associated  with  party  struggles,  and  even  in  this  sense 
they  are  happily  becoming  obsolete.  A  few  obstinate 
Orangemen  glorify  themselves  very  absurdly  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne — Guy  Fawkes  still 
amuses  children  on  the  5th  of  November — but  the  question¬ 


able  memories  of  Stuart  triumphs,  and  the  annual  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  great  Revolution,  had  died  out  of  the  minds  of 
men  long  before  it  was  determined  to  obliterate  them  from 
the  pages  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

Possibly,  if  the  date  of  our  first  existence  as  a  nation  were 
as  recent  and  as  definite  as  that  of  the  United  States,  we 
might  be  annually  celebrating  a  4th  of  July  or  a  1st  of  April 
by  boasting  of  all  we  had  done  or  left  undone,  and  describ¬ 
ing,  to  sympathizing  auditors,  all  the  greatness  which  manifest 
destiny  had  prepared  to  dignify  our  future  career.  Few  will 
regret  that  circumstances  have  denied  us  so  good  au  occasion 
for  annual  jubilation.  If  we  had  it,  we  should  certainly  not 
stand  a  moment’s  chance  of  competing  with  the  livelier  fancy 
and  more  demonstrative  self-esteem  of  our  American  kindred. 
Most  likely’-  we  should  spoil  the  occasion  altogether.  Our  mag¬ 
nates  would  make  portentously  dull  speeches  at  Greenwich  or 
Richmond — the  Times  would  usher  in  the  day  with  au 
article  on  the  inferiority  of  the  British  nation — and  we 
should  all  go  to  bed  sadder,  if  not  wiser,  for  qur  dreary- 
holiday.  It  is  only  on  the  spur  of  some  accidental  and 
immediate  excitement  that  English  statesmen  take  to 
boasting  at  all.  Now  and  then  Lord  Palmerston  used  to 
break  out  in  an  after-dinner  speech,  and  no  one  has  forgotten 
the  exceptional  and  unlucky  vaunting  that  heralded  the 
sailing  of  Sir  C.  Napier’s  Baltic  fleet.  But  these  are  only 
occasional  follies,  and  even  Mr.  Disraeli,  largely  as  he  can 
speak,  is  content  to  brag  about  his  party,  instead  of  exagge¬ 
rating  the  achievements  of  his  country. 

If  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Americans 
can  whip  the  Britishers  in  everything,  it  must  be  frankly 
confessed  that  they  beat  us  hollow  in  the  art  of  self-lauda¬ 
tion.  The  speeches  delivered  at  the  London  Tavern  by  Mr. 
Dallas  and  his  compatriots,  on  Monday  last,  are  magni¬ 
ficent  specimens  of  this  peculiar  bi-anch  of  oratory,  and  are 
especially  interesting  to  us  as  showing  the  genuine  native 
American  view  of  the  past  history  and  future  prospects  of 
the  world.  The  political  universe,  according  to  the  Dallas 
cosmogony,  is  an  agglomeration  of  States  revolving  round 
the  great  centre  at  Washington.  The  idea  of  liberty  first 
entered  into  the  human  mind  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
framed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  All  previous 
history  is  only  valuable  as  supplying  parallels  to  justify  any 
weaknesses  and  excesses  into  which  the  regenerated  nation 
may  be  betrayed,  and  the  period  since  1776  has  been  chiefly 
marked  by  the  struggle  of  the  principles  of  the  American 
Revolution  against  the  prejudices  of  the  parent  State. 
Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  old  wounds,  it  seems, 
were  still  fresh,  and  the  outbreak  of  English  envy  and 
jealousy  was  only  prevented  by  the  forbearance  of  American 
citizens,  who  courteously  waived  their  privilege  of  celebrating 
the  4th  of  July  at  a  London  tavern.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear 
that  all  this  is  now  changed,  and  that  Mr.  Dallas  feels 
much  more  at  ease.  The  principles  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  have,  it  appears,  gone  on  conquering  and  to  conquer ; 
and  as  it  is  difficult  to  conquer  without  an  enemy,  we  must 
excuse  Mr.  Dallas’s  imaginative  picture  of  English  enmity 
extending  down  to  the  very  recent  period  when  the  London 
celebration  of  Independence  Day  by  a  select  party  of  Ame¬ 
rican  guests  was  commenced  a  year  or  two  ago.  Mr.  Dallas 
would  have  had  to  wander  back  to  a  past  generation  to  find 
a  time  when  Englishmen  really  felt  any  grudge  at  the  success 
of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  and  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  the  experiment  of  the  yearly  dinner  was  not  sooner 
tried,  and  that  Americans  in  London  should  so  lately  have 
begun  to  feel  themselves  at  ease. 

Very  much  at  ease,  however,  Mr.  Dallas  was  on 
Monday,  and  great  was  his  exultation  at  the  triumphs 
of  his  compatriots.  Who  can  blame  him  for  being  proud 
of  a  country  that  has  advanced  in  every  element  of  material 
greatness  with  a  persistent  energy  such  as  the  world  never 
saw  before?  And  yet  it  is  not  pleasant  to  see  the  mind 
of  a  nation  wholly  swallowed  up  in  admiration  of  its  own 
perfections,  and  in  worship  of  nothing  higher  than 
success.  There  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Dallas’s  speech  of  any  recognition  of  national  duty,  or  of 
any  real  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  which  he 
affects  to  honour.  The  American  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all  events,  not  because 
it  was  inspired  by  the  love  of  freedom,  but  because  it  was 
the  origin  of  a  nation  whose  raw  militia  were  to  beat 
the  best  of  regulars — whose  untrained  diplomatists 
were  to  hold  their  own  against  the  drilled  cohorts  of  Europe 
— a  nation  which  was  to  clutch  at  Cuba  and  Mexico  as 
England  had  grasped  her  Indian  Empire.  It  seems  strange 
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that  the  4th  of  J uly  never  suggests  to  an  American  any  idea 
of  the  responsibilities  that  are  involved  in  the  enormous 
power  of  his  country,  or  any  recollection  of  the  principles 
which  the  first  founders  of  the  United  States  were  so  anxious 
to  declare.  A  defence  of  filibustering,  or  a  boast  that  a 
slaver  may  sail  where  he  will  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  is 
thought  an  appropriate  tribute  to  the  principles  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Franklin.  Not  a  word  is  breathed  of  the  Republican 
virtues  that  ought  to  be  the  fruit  of  A  merican  liberty.  W e  are 
not  told  that  American  arms  are  always  on  the  side  of  honesty 
and  justice,  but  only  that  they  are  always  successful.  We  hear 
nothing  of  the  unsullied  honour  of  the  American  flag,  but 
only  of  its  asserted  immunity  from  all  restraint.  Mr. 
Dallas  said,  in  substance,  on  the  4th  of  July,  what  every 
American  seems  always  to  be  saying  to  himself,  and  toler¬ 
ably  often  proclaiming  to  the  world  :  “  We  can  whip  crea- 
“  tion,  and  we  don’t  care  in  what  cause.”  It  would  be  hard 
to  find,  in  all  the  modern  records  of  American  eloquence,  a 
single  reference  to  any  principle  of  policy  more  exalted  than 
the  good  old  rule  of  the  strongest ;  and  Mr.  Dallas’s 
speech  on  Monday  was  thoroughly  typical  of  this  tone  of 
feeling.  A  nation  that  worships  power  alone,  and  can 
exult  in  the  idea  that  its  flag  is  able  to  protect  pirates 
and  slave- dealers,  has  much  to  learn  before  it  can  assume  its 
proper  place  in  the  councils  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
will  not  grow  stronger  by  struggling  against  the  restraints 
ot  morality  ;  and,  vast  as  has  been  their  progress  in  the  first 
era  of  their  existence,  it  is  nothing  to  what  they  may  anticipate 
when  they  win  the  respect  of  the  world  by  learning  to  think 
more  of  their  responsibilities  and  less  of  their  strength. 


BEES  UNQUEENED. 

J E  do  not  know  how  many  of  our  readers  may  have 
studied  the  domestic  economy  of  a  bee-hive.  In  the 
charming  work,  however,  of  the  blind  observer  Huber,  they 
may  learn  what  happens  to  the  queenless  swarm.  No  sooner  is 
the  loss  discovered  than,  with  shrill  and  unwonted  notes,  the 
irritable  race  communicate  to  each  other  the  disaster  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  ordinary  operations  of  the  hive  are 
suspended.  No  more  the  working  bee  “  improves  the  shin- 
hour” — no  more  the  aristocratic  drone  rambles  through 
the  air  in  noisy  and  indolent  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Every¬ 
where  there  is  perturbation,  perplexity,  and  dismay.  What 
is  to  be  done  l  In  each  hive  there  is  but  one  queen,  and  she 
is  departed.  The  sex  of  the  workers  is  not  prolific,  and  the 
drones  consume  the  honey  without  replenishing  the  brood. 
Among  all  the  provisions  which  the  inexhaustible  fertility 
of  nature  has  supplied  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  bene¬ 
ficent  ends,  none  is  more  singular  than  that  by  which 
this  emergency  is  encountered.  Sceptics  may  question 
whether  Prometheus  really  did  make  a  man  ;  but  they 
may,  it  they  please,  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  creation 
of  a  Queen  Bee.  V  hen  the  flutter  of  the  hive  has  somewhat 
subsided,  and  it  is  ascertained  that  the  monarch  is  absolutely 
and  irrecoverably  gone,  the  swarm  sets  to  work  to  make 
itself  a  new  queen.  No  worn-out  worker  or  lazy  drone  can 
aspire  to  the  office.  There  must  be  a  fresh  manufacture  of 
royal  brood.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  we  commend  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  that  royalty,  at  least  in  the  apiary,  is 
solely  a  question  of  board  and  lodging.  The  ordinary  grub 
which,  dwelling  in  its  narrow  cell,  and  fed  on  common  bee-bread, 
would  be  an  undistinguished  maker  of  honey,  becomes  a  real 
and  perfect  queen  it  its  chamber  be  enlarged,  and  its  diet 
concocted  of  regal  stufl.  The  bees  thoroughly  understand 
the  manufacture  of  heroes.  They  take  a  plain  plebeian 
worm,  and  having  placed  it  in  a  cell  as  big  as  a  small 
hazel  nut,  cram  it  with  the  choicest  viands.  After  no  long 
time  the  pampered  larva  emerges  a  veritable  monarch — the 
anarchy  ot  the  hive  is  at  an  end — the  labours  of  the  honey 
harvest  proceed — in  due  time  the  drones,  who  have  served 
the  agreeable  but  inglorious  purpose  of  their  existence, 
aie  expelled,  and  a  patriot  queen  rules  over  a  united 
swarm. 

Vt  e  have  not  treated  our  readers  to  this  entomological  dis¬ 
quisition  wholly  in  despair  at  this  dead  season  of  political 
.and  fashionable  exhaustion.  The  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  could  tell  us  that  the  fable  of  the  bees  has,  time 
out  ot  mind,  had  a  moral.  Indeed,  there  is  buzzing  about  us, 
as  we  write,  a  hum  whose  shrill  discordant  note  reveals  a 
swarm  in  difficulties.  The  “  little  busy  bees”  of  independent 
Liberalism  are  clearly  not  “  improving  the  shining  hour.” 
Listless,  and  yet  unquiet,  they  no  longer  “  gather  honey  all 
the  day,  but,  on  the  contrary,  permit  the  predatory  wasp 


and  roving  rat  to  consume  the  stores  which  they  have 
painfully  amassed.  The  Liberals  have  just  found  out  that 
they  have  no  queen  in  the  hive,  and  they  are  naturally 
in  very  great  trouble  at  the  discovery.  The  phase  of 
anarchy  and  confusion  does  not  seem  to  have  passed 
away,  and  the  operation  of  reconstruction  has  by  no 
means  commenced.  The  drones  of  Whiggism  regard  with 
sullen  ire  a  regime,  which  threatens  to  cut  off°the  sup¬ 
plies  of  official  honey  ;  and  even  the  workers  seem  by  no 
means  satisfied  how  they  shall  restore  order  to  the  hive 
and  fertility  to  the  brood.  The  shrill  note  of  the  Daily  News 
gives  testimony  of  unmistakeable  distress.  We  read  of 
“  another  effort  of  the  independent  Parliamentary  Liberals 
to  organize  themselves,  with  a  view  to  combined  action,  and 
“  another  failure.  Again  they  have  met  in  committee-rooms, 
“  and  again  they  have  separated  without  agreeing  on  any 
“  course  of  combined  action.”  It  is  true  that  the  somewhat 
cold  consolation  is  suggested,  that  “when  the  patient  becomes 
“  so  well  aware  of  his  dangerous  condition  as  to  look  anxiously 
around  him  for  relief,  the  first  step  towards  a  cure  has  been 
“  made.  ’  But  this  is  really  little  more  than  to  say  that  a  man 
is  well  on  the  road  to  good  health  as  soon  as  his  symptoms 
are  so  aggravated  that  he  no  longer  doubts  that  he  is  ill.  The 
diagnosis  of  the  disorder  is  certainly  sufficiently  clear. 
“  Their  attempts  to  combine  on  the  basis  of  a  programme 
“  show  that  they  have  discovered  the  hopelessness  of  follow- 
“  ing  implicitly  the  lead  of  a  few  ai-istocratic  leaders,  whose 
“  only  recommendation  is  a  vague  and  unmeaning  profession 
“  of  liberal  sentiments.”  But  this  is  only  to  affirm  that 
a  perpetual  thirst  is  a  token  of  the  dropsical  habit.  We  are 
not  brought  much  nearer  to  a  remedy  by  the  confession  which 
follows — “  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  effort  at  a  cure 
should  have  failed  is  in  the  nature  of  things.”  If  so, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  “  nature  of  things”  is  not  very 
reassuring.  For  the  bees  without  a  queen  are  not  much 
worse  off  than  a  party  which  has  no  leaders,  and  cannot 
agree  upon  a  programme.  As  to  leaders,  it  is  not  very 
obvious  what  is  to  be  done,  for,  in  this  sort  of  manufacture, 
the  instinct  of  the  hive  seems  greatly  to  surpass  the  saga¬ 
city  ot  the  Reform  Club.  Certainly  the  attempt  of  last 
year  to  feed  up  an  ordinary  Whig  into  a  Liberal  chief  ela¬ 
borately  broke  down.  Perhaps  the  grub  experimented  upon 
had  already  reached  too  advanced  an  age  of  pure  Whig 
organization.  Perhaps  the  proper  food  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  by  which  the  nurslings  of  Radicalism  may  be 
developed  into  leaders  of  men.  Mr.  Bright  still  dwells 
obstinately  in  his  narrow  and  unroyal  cell  ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  swarm  seem  to  have  souls  but  little  above  their  daily 
honey. 

So  the  monarchy  of  Liberalism  is  to  be  put  into  commis¬ 
sion,  and  its  affairs  are  to  be  conducted  by  a  sort  of 
phalanstere  acting  on  the  basis  of  a  “  programme.”  We  do 
not  know  that  we  should  consider  this  a  very  hopeful  project 
even  if  the  “programme”  were  ever  so  neatly  mapped  out 
into  “sea-green  formulas.”  But  the  Daily  News  is  fain  to 
confess  the  mortifying  fact  that  we  are  as  far  from  the 
settlement  of  the  programme  as  of  the  leadership.  The  truth 
is,  that  if  the  present  day  is  not  prolific  of  leaders,  the  actual 
state  of  politics  is  also  very  little  adapted  for  programmes. 
The  removal  of  the  grosser  abuses  by  the  perpetual  progress  of 
reform  has  diminished,  and  is  daily  diminishing,  the  number 
of  distinctive  measures  which  can  be  made  the  definite  watch¬ 
words  of  party  organization.  Already,  this  year,  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  Jews  has  been  struck  off  the  Liberal  “  pro¬ 
gramme,”  under  the  auspices  of  a  Government  which  calls 
itself  Conservative.  It  is  difficult  for  sincere  politicians  to 
complain  of  such  a  result.  At  present,  the  loss  of  power 
secures  to  the  Liberal  party  the  triumph  of  their  policy,  ex¬ 
actly  in  proportion  as  the  destruction  of  their  own  principles 
is  to  the  Derbyites  the  essential  condition  of  their  official 
existence.  It  is  impossible  that  a  party  should  be  organized 
at  this  moment  on  the  basis  of  particular  measures,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  measures  in 
which  any  sufficient  body  of  the  Liberal  party  could  be 
brought  to  concur;  and  secondly,  if  there  were  such  measures, 
their  value  as  the  basis  of  a  party  organization  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  inevitable  consequence  that  the  Derbyites 
would  immediately  adopt  them.  No  very  considerable 
number  of  Liberals  are  avowed  supporters  of  the  Ballot,  and 
still  fewer  probably  are  real  believers  in  the  advantages  of 
the  project.  But  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  if  the  Ballot  urn 
commanded  a  really  formidable  amount  of  support  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  some  member  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  would  undertake  “  the  settlement  of  the  question,”  with 
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perhaps  some  Conservative  reserve — such  as  allowing  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  ex¬ 
cluding  the  Scotch  Representative  Peers  from  its  operation. 
What  is  wanting  in  the  existing  state  of  things  is  not 
a  set  of  political  tests,  but  something  more  like  con¬ 
certed  action  under  the  general  guidance  of  Liberal  prin¬ 
ciples.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  quite  apart  from  any 
particular  measures,  there  is  a  distinctive  point  of  view  from 
which  a  Liberal  politician  will  regard  the  innumerable  ques¬ 
tions  which  must  arise  from  day  to  day  in  this  country.  It 
was  not  so  much  a  difference  of  opinion  with  his  followers 
on  any  great  measure  which  lost  Lord  Palmerston  the 
confidence  of  the  Liberal  party,  as  the  total  and  absolute 
want  of  sympathy,  or  even  comprehension  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  they  profess,  which  he  evinced  in  the  whole  conduct 
of  his  Administration.  We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
Daily  News,  that  a  very  small  number  of  men  acting  in 
intelligent,  though  not  servile  concert,  upon  principles  in 
which  they  generally  agree,  might  exercise  a  great  weight 
in  the  present  situation  of  political  affairs.  When  the 
equilibrium  is  so  unstable,  it  requires  but  little  to  determine 
the  preponderance  in  the  scale.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
some  effort  with  this  view  is  in  contemplation,  and  that  an 
attempt  is  about  to  be  made  to  restore,  if  not  an  Empire,  at 
least  a  Commonwealth  to  the  Libei’al  party.  Such  a  body, 
though  it  may  not  immediately  possess  itself  of  official  power, 
will  exercise  an  influence  little  less  direct  over  a  Government 
which  is  prepared  to  yield  everything  in  order  to  avert 
aDy  opposition  which  it  believes  to  be  formidable. 


DOCTORS  AND  QUACKS. 

THE  languor  of  Parliament  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
Medical  Reform  is  not  entirely  attributable  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  reconciling  discordant  interests.  We  fear  medical 
men  must  take  for  granted  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
some  little  sympathy  for  the  very  class  which  the  Reform 
Bills  are  intended  to  drive  out  of  practice.  They  are,  per¬ 
haps,  astonished  at  this ;  and  it  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  urged  on  Tuesday  morning,  that  the  public  has  a 
still  greater  interest  than  the  medical  profession  in  having 
the  standards  of  medical  education  raised.  What  is  meant, 
however,  by  medical  education  ?  Everybody  is  anxious  that  in 
one  sense  it  should  be  improved.  All  are  desirous  that  the 
studies  which  contribute  to  the  more  accurate  diagnosis  of 
disease  should  be  energetically  prosecuted.  A  man  must  be 
a  fool  who  does  not  wish  that  his  medical  attendant  should 
have  as  much  as  possible  of  the  knowledge,  skill,  and 
powers  of  observation  which  constitute  the  superiority 
of  a  Brodie,  a  Holland,  a  Clark,  or  a  Watson.  But 
when  we  come  to  strictly  curative  methods  and  appli¬ 
ances,  the  feeling  is  visibly  different.  It  is  clear  that 
the  public,  and  presumably  the  House  of  Commons,  in¬ 
cludes  a  large  number  of  persons  who  doubt  whether  it  is 
worth  while  demanding  from  students  a  larger  amount  of 
the  elaborate  toxicology  and  pharmacology  which  now  make 
up  so  great  a  part  of  an  English  practitioner’s  acquirements. 
When  our  best  physicians  tell  us,  as  they  are  always  doing, 
that  the  tendency  of  modern  medical  science  has  been 
distinctly  towards  distrust  of  medicines,  it  seems  unreason¬ 
able  to  add  to  the  stringency  of  a  system  of  education  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  teaches  the  most  unqualified  reliance 
on  phials  and  pill-boxes.  The  great  lights  of  the  profession 
doubtless  shake  off  the  prejudices  which  existing  modes  of 
education  foster,  but  the  country  at  large  is  doctored  not  by 
the  great  lights  but  by  the  lesser,  and  it  is  the  neglect  of  the 
more  novel  systems  of  hygiene  hy  the  ordinary  run  of 
medical  men  which  is  driving  so  large  a  crowd  of  patients 
into  the  arms  of  practitioners  who  stand  outside  the  pale  of 
orthodoxy.  The  great  augmentation  in  the  number  of 
people  who  get  cured  not  according  to  received  rule  makes 
itself  felt  even  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  there,  as 
everywhere  else,  we  can  trace  a  fear  lest  these  Medical 
Reform  Bills,  which  only  profess  to  make  war  on  the  un¬ 
lettered  quack,  should  be  used  to  annoy  every  one  who  is 
suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  creeds  and  symbols  of  the 
drug-dispenser. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pin  one’s  faith  on  Hydropathy,  or 
Homoeopathy,  or  to  cease  to  detest  ignorant  quackery  of  every 
kind,  in  order  to  see  that  the  phenomena  of  these  irregular 
modes  of  treatment  are  uuphilosophically  neglected  by  the 
English  medical  profession.  The  fact  that  a  large  and  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  people  yearly  say  that  they  are  sick,  undergo 


certain  processes,  and  then  say  that  they  are  well  again,  is 
surely  deserving  of  the  most  careful  consideration.  That  they 
incidentally  allege  themselves  to  have  been  cured  by  pills  of 
a  smaller  size  than  usual,  or  by  a  stricter  regimen,  or  by  a 
freer  application  of  water,  ought  not  to  call  off  attention 
from  the  really  important  circumstance,  which  is  their  aver¬ 
ment  that  they  have  been  cured.  What  evidence  would 
there  be  that  there  exists  an  Art  of  Healing  at  all,  if  patients 
did  not  affirm  that  their  sufferings  have  been  palliated  or 
removed  ?  Yet  the  phenomenon  in  question,  which 
a  layman  would  at  least  deem  excessively  curious,  is 
almost  entirely  ignored  by  our  practitioners.  Almost 
everybody  in  private  society  has  of  late  years  had 
friends  who  left  them  sinking  under  disease  to  make  trial 
of  some  of  the  tabooed  systems,  and  then  returned  in 
ruddy  health;  and  yet  so  strong  are  known  to  be  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  medical  men  that  it  is  thought  hardly  civil  to 
mention  a  case  of  the  kind  in  their  presence.  In  all  that 
voluminous  medical  literature  of  the  day,  which  condescends 
to  record  every  phase  of  a  tumour  on  an  old  woman’s  leg, 
there  will  hardly  be  found  an  allusion  to  instances  of 
recovery  which  the  whole  world  outside  the  profession  is 
anxious  to  have  disproved  or  explained.  The  few  notices 
we  happen  to  have  seen  are  eminently  unsatisfactory.  Some 
consist  of  heavy  ridicule  or  gratuitous  vituperation.  Others 
are  satisfied  to  combat  the  theories  put  forth  by  the  inventors 
or  practitioners  of  unorthodox  treatment — theories  which 
may  be  baseless  enough,  but  which  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  efficacy  of  the  new  appliances  than  have  the  virtues  of 
quinine  with  the  opinions  of  the  Indians  who  taught  the 
Spaniards  the  vise  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  least  dis¬ 
appointing  of  these  criticisms  are  those  which  attribute  the 
success  of  the  new  systems  to  certain  of  their  incidental 
features — as,  for  instance,  to  the  severe  dietetic  regimen  of 
the  Homoeopathist,  or  the  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  which  are  imposed  on  the  Hydropathic  patient.  Yet 
even  here  one  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  orthodox  critic  is 
merely  making  assumptions,  and  that  he  has  never  observed 
the  progress  of  disease  under  the  treatment  on  which  he  is 
commenting. 

The  English  medical  profession  includes  knowledge  of 
the  highest  and  talent  of  the  most  various  kind,  and  yet 
there  are  some  of  its  characteristics  which  remind  us  of 
theological  controversy  in  the  days  before  theologians  were 
as  meek  and  peaceable  as  of  course  they  are  at  present.  The 
use  which  is  made  of  the  mystic  formula  “guilty  of  unpro¬ 
fessional  conduct,”  very  vividly  recals  the  freedom  with 
which  theologians  were  wont  to  bandy  about  the  imputation 
of  heresy.  The  line  rigidly  drawn  around  the  field  of  con¬ 
troversy  !  and  the  subtlety  of  the  disputes  waged  within  the 
allowed  limits,  constitute  one  more  feature  of  resemblance. 
The  acrimony  of  the  debates  is  yet  another.  The  medical 
press  is  the  most  scurrilous  in  England,  and  its  personalities 
reduce  to  insignificance  the  gentler  venom  of  religious  jour¬ 
nalism.  There  is  surely  something  very  wrong  in  this.  The 
highest  grade  of  practitioners  in  England  retains,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  mediaeval  usage,  a  name  which  signifies  an 
investigator  of  Nature,  and  yet  our  physicians  appear 
sometimes  disinclined  to  interrogate  Nature  without  taking 
security  that  her  responses  shall  be  strictly  orthodox. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  physicians  of  whom  the  public 
can  with  greatest  reason  complain.  As  usual,  it  is  the 
democracy  of  the  profession,  the  body  of  General  Practi¬ 
tioners,  which  is  really  and  sternly  exclusive ;  and  this  is 
one  reason  among  many  for  declining  to  place  in  their  hands 
the  key  of  the  door  which  leads  to  medical  practice.  An 
examination  conducted  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  searching 
and  minute  in  other  respects,  would  probably  reflect  that 
caiitiou  in  the  use  of  medicaments  which  the  most  skilful  and 
thoughtful  professors  of  the  art  have  gradually  learned  from 
experience.  But,  if  delegates  of  the  General  Practitioners  are 
to  test  the  fitness  of  the  student  for  his  diploma  or  license, 
it  is  only  too  probable  that  their  examination  will  be  much 
more  an  inquiry  into  orthodoxy  than  an  investigation  of 
capacity.  We  say  this  without  intending  the  least  disrespect 
to  the  many  able  and  highly-educated  men  who  are  engaged 
in  general  practice.  It  is  only  an  inference  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  busy  agitators  who  have  attached  a  factitious 
importance  to  the  subject  of  medical  education,  and,  as  its 
corollary,  medical  registration.  They  avow  that  their  object 
is  to  clear  the  profession  of  quacks ;  and,  before  we  assist 
them  in  their  undertaking,  we  should  like  to  know,  in 
common  with  a  large  part  of  the  public,  what  it  is  they 
include  in  their  definition  of  quackery. 
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DR,  M'HALE  AT  THE  PREMIER’S  LEVEE. 


THERE  is  a  sign  in  Leaven.  St.  Jarlath’s  anticipates  the 
stars  in  their  courses.  Sol  in  Leone  14th  July,  says  the 
almanack;  but  there  is  no  conjunction  of  the  Lion  and  the 
Sun  in  Ireland — no  dog-days  blaze  and  flame  in  the  Irish  fir¬ 
mament.  All  is  mild  as  the  moonbeams.  The  old  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  is  muzzled  in  his  senescence.  Dr.  M'Hale 
has  gone  over  to  Lord  Derby,  and  has  published  his  ad¬ 
hesion  in  an  unctuous  manifesto,  which  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  writer  or  the  recipient  will  have  most  reason 
to  regret.  It  wanted,  perhaps,  but  this  especial  recruit  to 
complete  the  unsatisfactory  muster-roll  of  the  champions  of 
the  present  Government.  We  are  disposed  to  take  Dr. 
M'Hale  at  his  own  representations;  but  it  is  with  some 
misgivings.  The  “  Lord  Archbishop”  has  been  so  long 
vei’sed  in  political  manoeuvres  that  we  are  suspicious  of  his 
frankness  and  straightforwardness.  He  is  almost  too  open  uot 
to  suggest  the  notion  that  he  is  mining  and  counter-mining. 
There  must  be  a  motive  for  his  dulness,  and  such  a  common¬ 
place  letter  means  much,  because  it  is  so  very  candid.  Or 
has  his  right  hand  forgot  its  cunning,  and  does  the  reverend 
old  agitator  begin  to  drivel?  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
elaborate  and  affected  patronage  of  Lord  Derby,  on  Dr. 
MTIale’s  part,  is  only  an  anticipation  of  the  next  move  of 
the  Tory  Government.  A  sop  has  been  thrown  to  St. 
Jarlath’s,  and  St.  Jarlath’s  is  proportionately  grateful. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that,  to  preserve  the  equilibrium, 
the  next  measure  must  be  one  of  coercion,  and  the 
Orangemen  must  have  their  innings.  Can  it,  then,  be  that 
Dr.  M'Hale  anticipates  the  next  oscillation  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum,  and  is  already  preparing  for  the  painful  moment  when 
he  must  renounce  an  alliance  from  which,  in  all  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  guileless  heart,  he  had  at  first  hoped  so  much 
good  ?  Is  it  that  he  is  already  intensifying  his  coming  de¬ 
nunciation  by  the  frankness  of  his  present  welcome  ?  A 
less  astute  politician  than  Dr.  M'Hale  can  look  at  least 
thus  far  into  the  future.  One  thing  he  cannot  expect — 
that  such  a  letter  as  his  to  Lord  Derby  will  not  compel  the 
present  Government  to  do  something  very  bigoted  to  throw 
ofl  the  inconvenient  and  embarrassing  adhesion.  A  weak 
Ministry  is  as  intolerant  of  patronage  as  of  opposition.  It 
has  as  much  to  dread  from  untoward  allies  as  from  open 
foes;  and,  in  political  as  in  social  life,  a  man’s  intimates 
are  often  more  dangerous  to  him  than  his  enemies.  Lord 
Derby  must  do  something  to  show  that  he  is  not  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hale’s  pet  Minister ;  and  that  something  must  be 
a  tub  to  the  Irish  Protestants.  On  the  whole,  the  M'Hale 
manifesto  will  probably  do  what  its  writer  perhaps  fore¬ 
saw — it  will  force  Lord  Derby  into  a  temporary  attitude 
of  hostility,  and  will  supply  the  parti  pretre  with  the 
grievance  which  they  are  just  now  sadly  in  want  of,  and 
which  they  can  only  obtain  by  parading  their  confidence 
in  the  present  occupants  of  Dublin  Castle.  Even  in  politics 
you  may  be  compelled  to  knock  a  man  down  if  he  boasts  of 
intimacies  which  he  never  possessed ;  and  possibly  it  is  Dr. 
M ‘Hale’s  interest  to  be  knocked  down. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  letter  cannot  but  embarrass  Lord 
Derby.  V  hat  has  he  done  to  deserve  the  blarney  of  St. 
Jarlath’s?  The  pretext  for  the  adhesion  of  Dr.  M'Hale  is 
but  slight.  Lord  Derby  has  ordered  an  increase  of  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains  to  the  army ;  but  this  is  not  so  much 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  principle  as  the  consistent  following 
of  a  precedent,  and  one  which — theoretically,  at  least — might 
have  its  inconveniences.  For  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
why,  in  the  present  state  of  military  religion,  the  red-coated 
Baptists  and  Independents  should  be  deprived  of  the 
“ministerial  privileges”  which  are  provided  at  the  national 
expense  for  Presbyterians.  Dr.  M'Hale  makes  much  of  the 
small  boon.  He  hails  the  concession  as  marking  a  new  epoch 
for  Ireland — he  contrasts  Lord  Derby’s  religious  zeal  and 
liberality  with  Lord  Panmure’s  Gallio-like  contempt  for 
these  things — and,  reckoning  up  the  history  of  Ireland  by 
eras,  he  finds  in.  Conservatives  that  liberality  in  which  Whigs 
always  failed.  To  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  sister  country  owes  I 
Emancipation  and  Maynooth ;  while  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill  is  the  sole  and  insolent  claim  to  a  nation’s  gratitude 
which  Liberalism  in  office  has  preferred  in  the  case  of  Ire¬ 
land.  It  is  convenient  to  put  it  in  this  way,  and  it  is  as 
convenient  to  forget  as  to  commemorate.  Anyhow,  it  is 
certain  that  Coercion  Bills  are  common  to  either  dynasty ; 
and  hitherto  the  Irish  policy  of  Lord  Derby  has  only  been 
signalized  by  an  act  of  Orange  ascendency.  When  the  late 
Chancellor  s  decision  against  Orange  magistrates  was 


reversed  by  the  present  Government,  the  neutral  policy  was 
departed  from,  and  certainly  not  in  favour  of  Dr.  M'Hale’s 
co-religionists.  Dr.  M'Hale’s  memory  is  elastic. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  a  weak 
Government  must  play  its  highest  cards  at  once.  It  cannot 
afiord  to  economize  the  ordinary  resources  of  popularity.  It 
may  be  true,  in  a  sense,  that  Lord  Derby’s  Government  is,  as 
Archbishop  M'Hale  says,  inclined  to  court  Irish  Romanism ; 
but  it  is  not  upon  any  principle.  Mr.  Bright  finds  similar 
grounds  of  confidence  A  weak  Government  must  bid  high, 
and  bid  high  for  all  parties.  It  is  no  trifle  that  will  gain  either 
Dr.  M'Hale  or  Mr.  Hanna.  And  yet  Lord  Derby  must 
attract  both — not  by  any  steady  policy,  but  by  contradic¬ 
tory  spasmodic  proffers  to  either.  Next  week  we  may  look 
for  a  boon  to  the  Orangemen.  However,  it  is  useless  to 
speculate.  Those  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth  must  not  be 
very  fastidious  in  their  diet.  Ordinary  stomachs  would  turn 
at  adulation  from  the  particular  quarter  in  which  it  has  just 
been  offered  to  the  Premier  ;  but  the  form  is  stereotyped, 
and  Dr.  M'Hale  has  only  to  cross  the  Channel  to  find  prece¬ 
dents  for  the  commonplaces  of  salutation.  Still  there  is  some¬ 
thing  very  curious  in  the  appearance  of  the  veteran  agitator  at 
the  leveeinacourt  suit, and  in  all  thedull  stupidity  of  a  quarter- 
sessions  address.  There  is  hardly  a  phrase  in  his  missive 
which  rises  above  the  safe  mediocrity  of  a  second-rate  news¬ 
paper  article.  W  ith  some  point  the  right  reverend  perso¬ 
nage  canvasses  the  haughtiness  and  exclusiveness  of  the 
“  treacherous  Whigs,”  and  he  not  unadroitly  alludes  to  the 
Godless  Colleges,  and  sneers  at  those  patriotic  members  of  his 
own  Church  who  prefer  the  claims  of  their  country  to  the 
dictates  of  an  Ultramontane  faction  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
unless  the  letter  be,  as  we  have  hinted,  a  profound  piece  of 
hypocrisy,  it  looks  like  a  confession  of  weakness.  What  if, 
thanks  to  the  so-called  Exodus,  to  the  working  of  the  Encum¬ 
bered  Estates  Act,  and  to  the  absolute  neutrality  observed  of 
late  years  between  rival  factions,  Dr.  M'Hale’s  occupation  and 
influence  are  really  gone?  What  if,  after  all,  the  missive  really 
only  means  what  it  professes?  What  if  we  are  to  construe  it 
neither  forward  nor  backward,  but  simply  as  it  stands?  Its 
obvious  interpretation  will  then  be  that  Dr.  M'Hale  has  gone 
over  to  the  existing  Downing-street,  and  that  henceforth  one 
of  the  elements  of  a  Conservative  Government  is  to  be  a  close 
and  cordial  alliance  with  the  extreme  party  of  Irish  Romanism. 
It  will  cost  the  squires  and  parsons  of  England  a  slight  effort 
of  mind  to  apprehend  it;  but  "an  organized  hypocrisy”  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  many-sided.  The  dream  of 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  youth  and  early  manhood  has  many  aspects; 
yet  it  will  take  some  time  and  many  experiences  of  many  men 
for  the  general  Tory  mind  to  understand  what  the  new  school 
of  Conservatism  means.  Radical  measures  and  Tory  men 
demand  a  varied  experience  of  bedfellows.  Dr.  M'Hale’s 
appearance  in  the  Windsor  uniform  was  to  be  looked  for  under 
present  circumstances.  One  point  of  the  Charter  is  already 
conceded — the  destruction  of  the  Property  Qualification; 
and  the  admission  of  the  Jews  into  Parliament,  and  the 
hazy  language  used  about  Ballot,  are  significant  indications 
in  the  same  direction.  Dr.  M'Hale’s  letter  is  suggestive, 
and  the  cognate  language  of  the  Tablet  illustrates  it.  It 
may  suit  the  necessities  of  a  moribund  Ultramontanism  to 
go  over,  and  it  may  equally  suit  the  necessities  of  a  moribund 
Toryism  to  accept  the  deserters;  and  though  the  cannon¬ 
ball  politicians  may  make  wry  faces,  it  is  the  price  they  pay 
for  official  life.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  have 
heart  enough  to  play  the  old  game.  They  certainly  owe  the 
present  Government  the  same  measure  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
meted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Is  the  avenger  the  coming  man 
in  reserve ?  The  hour  has  come — is  retributive  justice  ready  ? 
Is  another  Lord  George  Bentinck  on  the  point  of  assuming 
a  political  avatar?  There  is  ample  work  for  the  hundred 
arms,  and  the  elephantine  trunk,  and  the  hungry  tusks  to 
grapple  with.  M'Hale  at  the  Castle  is  quite  an  occasion  for 
the  gods  to  descend  among  the  apostate  and  backsliding  sons 
of  men. 


SUICIDE. 

STORY  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  papers  which,  if 
not  originally  due  to  the  fancy  of  a  penny-a-liner,  has  some¬ 
thing  ghastly  and  terrible  in  it.  A  Frenchman,  it  is  said,  laid  a 
wager  with  a  companion  that  he  would  shoot  himself,  and  the 
stake  was  a  pot  of  beer.  The  circumstances  of  the  bet  made  it 
necessary  that  the  winner  should  enjoy  his  winnings  before  he 
gained  the  wager.  A  pot  of  beer  was  called  for  at  the  expense  of 
his  companion — he  drank  it,  went  upstairs,  put  a  pistol  to  his 
head,  and  expired  in  an  instant.  He  gained  by  this  a  draught 
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of  French  beer  and  t  he  pleasure  of  thinking  that  his  companions 
•would  be  surprised.  He  lost  whatever  a  man  loses  who  rushes 
without  license  into  the  world  beyond  the  present,  This  shocking 
story  has  had  in  past  times,  and  still  has  yearly,  many  approxi¬ 
mate  parallels  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  ;  but  it  is  not 
often  that  the  conduct  of  a  person  who  kills  himself  is  so 
absolutely  and  nakedly  silly.  There  is  generally  some  tolerably 
strong  motive  at  work,  and  some  little  illusion  about  the  act. 
But  a  man  who  deliberately  sells  his  soul  for  two-penny  worth 
of  bad  beer  stands  a  little  apart,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
rather  prominent  type  of  a  state  of  mind  which  is  a  common 
result  of  all  civilization. 

Suicides  are,  generally,  of  three  kinds.  There  are  suicides 
arising  from  desperation,  suicides  arising  from  highly -wrought 
feeling,  and  suicides  arising  from  recklessness  of  life.  As  we  are 
speaking  only  of  deliberate  suicides,  we  may  exclude  all  those 
cases  in  which  self-murderers  have  sought,  by  anticipating  death, 
to  relieve  themselves  from  excruciating  or  protracted  pain — not 
because  this  is  morally  an  excuse  for  the  act,  but  because  it  is 
always  so  difficult  for  observers  to  determine  how  far  the  mind 
and  will  are  really  left  free  and  clear  under  the  pressure  of  an 
absorbing  physical  infirmity.  Of  those  who  seek  a  shelter  in 
death  because  their  circumstances  are  desperate,  far  more  are 
driven  to  destruction  by  crime  than  by  misery.  A  murder  of 
long  standing  has  lately  been  revealed,  if  we  may  trust  the  story, 
by  a  woman  at  Dagenham.  Six  men,  one  of  whom  was  her 
husband,  joined  in  beating  to  death  a  policeman  who  caught 
them  in  the  act  of  stealing  corn.  Of  these  six  men,  two  have,  in 
the  interval  between  the  murder  and  its  discovery,  put  an  end  to 
their  lives.  One  hanged  himself,  and  the  other  took  poison. 
Perhaps  this  represents  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of 
suicide  to  great  criminality.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
men  who  are  deeply  stained  with  crime  are  sure,  in  many 
instances,  to  terminate  their  difficulties  by  death.  They  are 
hunted  by  society  and  tormented  with  remorse,  until  every  turn 
is  stopped  against  them.  They  lose  heart,  and  come  to  self-murder 
with  the  facility  and  surety  with  which  their  companions 
come  to  the  gallows.  The  rope  and  the  poison  at  home  are 
only  a  substitute  for  Jack  Ketch  abroad.  But  suicide  from 
misery,  where  great  crime  is  absent,  is,  we  believe,  not 
very  common.  The  love  of  life  prevails  against  all  the  temptations 
suggested  by  the  degradation  of  want,  and  even  tho  pangs  of 
hunger.  Sometimes,  indeed,  remarkable  exceptions  are  brought 
before  the  public.  There  is  a  dreadful  story  of  two  governesses 
who  came  to  London.  They  were  unable  to  find  employment, 
ashamed  to  ask  for  relief  in  a  manner  they  thought  beneath  their 
station,  and  so  shut  themselves  up  in  a  wretched  lodging,  and 
quietly  died  of  starvation.  But  instances  of  such  misdirected 
heroism  are  rare  in  the  extreme.  Dearly  as  Englishwomen  love 
entility,  there  is  usually  a  point  of  hunger  at  which  they  prefer 
eing  fed  to  being  genteel.  And  if  we  look  at  the  world  at 
large,  we  find  that  in  nations  where  the  pressure  of  population 
on  subsistence  is  keenly  felt,  the  inhabitants  use  very  violent 
remedies  to  mitigate  the  evil,  but  they  generally  do  so  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  others.  They  exercise  an  admirable  foresight  in  guarding 
their  parents  from  being  an  incumbrance  on  them  in  old  age, 
and  stitle  or  smother  them  out  of  the  way.  They  also  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  future  of  their  children,  especially  of  their  daughters, 
and  preserve  the  babies  from  a  life  of  struggle  and  privation  by 
depositing  them  in  a  ditch,  or  exposing  them  on  the  hillside. 
They  so  far  overcome  the  sentiments  of  relationship  as  to  com¬ 
mit  all  the  family  murders  they  may  think  expedient,  but  they 
judiciously  spare  themselves.  This  love  of  life,  even  where  life 
is  wretched,  is  a  condition  of  the  continuance  of  the  species ; 
and  the  experience  of  China  shows  that  it  is  the  love  of  life,  not 
the  terrors  of  another  world,  that  preserves  mankind. 

Suicides  from  highly-wrought  feeling  are  also  very  rare— 
suicides,  that  is,  in  which  the  self-murderer  on  reflection  thinks  it 
better  for  himself  or  others  that  he  should  retire  from  a  stage 
where  he  knows  or  fully  believes  that  he  is  not  wanted,  to  a 
stage  where  he  hopes  he  may  be  wanted.  This  is  exactly  the  old 
Homan  stoical  notion  of  suicide,  but  in  the  modern  world  it 
rarely  occurs  out  of  the  pages  of  fiction.  George  Sand  is  espe¬ 
cially  fond  of  having  recourse  to  it,  and  devotes  all  her  powers  to 
making  the  act  seem  creditable  and  desirable.  In  Jacques  she 
contrives  a  situation  where  the  moral  triumph  of  the  suicide  is 
meant  to  be  complete.  A  husband  has  a  wife  much  younger 
than  himself,  and  the  young  wife  finds  a  lover  of  her  own  age. 
The  husband  witnesses ’her  happiness,  and  determines  to  behave 
in  the  handsomest  manner.  He  sees  that  either  he  or  the  lover 
must  die,  and  settles  that  the  lover  ought  not  to  be  the  man. 
His  wife  is  to  enjoy  her  love,  but  then,  if  he  is  not  to  interfere, 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  make  himself  ridiculous  by  counte¬ 
nancing  the  transparent  subterfuges  of  the  young  couple.  So  he 
resolves  to  kill  himself,  but  he  has  far  too  much  consideration 
and  too  much  morbid  self-devotion  to  poison  his  wife’s  future  by 
the  thought  that  she  has  driven  her  husband  to  self-destruction. 
And  he  manages  the  thing  so  well,  that  when  he  tumbles  off  a 
precipice,  every  one  is  sure  it  wa3  an  accident.  But  in  real  life 
reflection  prevents  suicide.  Hamlet  refrains  from  solving  the 
mystery  of  existence  by  an  act  against  which  the  Almighty  has  set 
his  canons.  The  thought  of  immortality  is  so  near  to  the  modern 
world,  that  reflection,  which  gives  time  for  this  thought  to  operate, 
is  almost  certain  to  keep  man  where  he  is.  This  point  has  recently 
been  treated  in  a  work  the  subject  of  which  is  likely  to  deprive  it 
of  the  attention  which  many  of  its  contents  deserve.  The  hero  of 


Mr.  Thurstan’s  Passionate  Pilgrim  is  made  the  vehicle  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  position  of  a  man  who  finds  every  worldly  interest 
entirely,  suddenly,  and  permanently  taken  away  from  him.  It 
is  difficult  to  convey  the  impression  of  this  in  fiction,  because  it 
is  so  improbable  that  it  should  exist  in  fact.  Still  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  a  person  of  acute  feeling  and  meditative  turn  should, 
under  the  weight  of  a  great  grief,  take  a  calm  and  prolonged 
survey  of  all  that  he  was  and  could  be,  and  arrive  at  the 
deliberate  conclusion  that  the  springs  of  his  mind  were  broken 
irreparably,  and  that  passive  endurance  was  the  most  he  could 
attain.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Thurstan  has  described  this  state  with 
such  minute  circumstantiality  of  detail,  and  so  full  an  analysis  of 
the  mental  condition  of  which  he  speaks,  that  he  inspires  a  belief 
in  the  credibility  of  his  narrative.  The  hero  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  has  every  requisite  for  committing  suicide,  except 
that  he  dare  not  face  the  dreams  that  trouble  the  last  sleep. 
This  is,  we  think,  quite  true  to  human  nature.  As  long  as  the 
mind  retains  its  balance,  as  long  as  the  intellect  is  capable  of  real 
reflection,  the  immense  significance  of  immortality  will  always 
overbalance  the  utmost  weight  of  considerations  drawn  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  sufferer. 

The  real  stimulant  to  suicide  is  not  reflection,  but  that  absence 
of  reflection  which  is  engendered  and  fostered  by  society — by  the 
constant  intercourse,  that  is,  of  men  and  women  bound  together 
in  some  other  way  than  by  the  ties  of  family  life.  The  two 
greatest  conquests  of  man,  the  two  richest  fruits  of  his  wisdom, 
his  experience,  and  his  cultivation,  are  the  virtue  of  women  and 
the  respect  for  human  life.  It  is  only  by  infinite  pains  they  can 
be  established,  and  it  is  only  by  infiuite  pains  they  can  be  pre¬ 
served.  For  the  society  which  profits  by  them  in  order  to  gain 
refinement  and  stability,  threatens  them  with  the  very  refine¬ 
ment  and  stability  of  which  they  are  the  most  efficacious  causes. 
As  men  get  knit  together,  as  life  becomes  more  complex,  as  the 
surface  of  things  is  more  polished,  everything  seems  safe,  and  we 
transfer  the  security  we  feel  from  this  world  to  the  next.  A  soit 
of  half  belief  steals  through  the  mind  that  the  scheme  of  divine 
justice  has  been  arranged  more  pleasantly  than  it  used  to  be,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  God  has  withdrawn  himself  except  for  the  casual 
purposes  of  a  spasmodic  mercy.  Under  the  influence  of  these  feel¬ 
ings,  society  begins  rapidly  to  decompose.  The  virtue  of  women  is 
treated  as  the  dream  of  boys,  and  life  is  valued  at  a  pot  of  beer. 

The  novelists  of  modern  France  have  represented  this  phase 
of  human  action  in  every  possible  light,  and  if  they  were  charged 
with  not  drawing  from  the  life,  this  foolish  lad  and  his  wager 
would  justify  them.  The  savages  of  a  Pacific  island  could 
scarcely  make  lighter  of  chastity  and  existence  than  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  as  painted  by  the  novelists,  of  the  first  Continental  city 
of  civilized  and  Christian  Europe.  And  the  two  things  are 
always  connected.  The  heroine  goes  through  the  easy  process 
which  scarcely  deserves  to  be  called  falling,  because  her  lover  is 
going  to  shoot  himself,  or  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  shoot  him¬ 
self  partially.  The  hero,  on  the  other  hand,  cocks  his  pistol  at 
every  turn  of  the  intrigue.  If  the  lady  is  momentarily  stern,  ho 
has  a  good  cry,  and  looks  to  his  priming ;  if  she  yields,  he  feels 
his  destiny  is  accomplished,  and  begins  to  trifle  with  the  trigger. 
Nothing  but  the  nicest  art  and  the  extremest  finish  of  Parisian 
coquetry  can  keep  the  poor  creature  alive  till  the  last  chapter, 
and  then,  if  he  kills  himself,  he  may  die  like  a  dog,  and  nobody 
cares.  So  pervading  are  these  thoughts,  that  French  novels  aro 
apt  to  be  constructed  on  a  pattern  monotonously  the  same.  But 
truth  is  often  stranger  than  fiction,  and  art  should  gather 
resources  from  every  quarter.  What  a  coup  it  would  be  if  somo 
writer  of  romance  w ere  to  take  a  hint  from  this  newspaper  story, 
and  introduce  a  love-scene  of  appropriate  passion  and  violence 
between  the  pot  of  beer  and  the  explosion  of  the  pistol ! 

Suicide  from  recklessness  of  life  is  but  the  last  stage  of  a 
descent  along  which  the  intercourse  of  society  is  apt  to  hurry  all 
who  give  themselves  up  to  it.  The  tendency  to  feel  safe  is 
almost  irresistible  under  the  excitement  of  life  in  a  large  city, 
and  with  this  sense  of  safety  come  temptations  that  appear 
scarcely  possible  when  the  feeling  of  responsibility  is  again 
awakened.  If  this  poor  wretch  could  have  had  ten  minutes 
alone  in  a  field,  he  would  probably  have  gathered  strength  to 
forego  his  beer.  The  sovereign  preservative  against  this  influence 
of  society  is  family  life.  Its  sorrows  and  its  joys  alike  check 
the  fever  of  the  soul  brought  on  by  reckless  security.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  this  remedy  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  as  universal  as  it  is 
powerful.  There  are  many  persons  for  whom  family  life  is  a 
practical  impossibility.  But  they  have  an  antidote  still  left,  and 
this  is  solitude.  They  can  sometimes  be  alone,  absolutely  and 
consciously  alone.  This  will  be  the  salt  of  their  lives,  and  soli¬ 
tude  will  restore  them  to  themselves.  If,  alas,  the  salt  has  lost 
its  savour,  w herewith  shall  it  be  salted  P 


TUE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

HE  failure  of  the  second  attempt  to  lay  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
cable  will  be  felt  as  a  grievous  disappointment,  not  only  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  speculation,  but  by  every  one 
who  cares  for  the  progress  of  science  and  civilization.  Still,  there 
is  nothing  in  what  has  occurred  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  project,  or  to  prevent  the  directors  of  the  Company 
from  persevering  in  their  great  enterprise.  There  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  more  than  400  miles  wasted  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempt;  and  although  the  Company  has  thus  cast  about  40,000b 
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worth  of  its  property  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  this  is  not  a 
tenth  part  of  its  capital,  and  it  is  still  in  possession  of  about  2600 
miles  of  cable,  which  is  more  than  was  thought  necessary  when 
the  attempt  of  last  year  was  made.  The  fact  of  failure  ought  not 
to  cause  dismay,  nor,  when  the  novelty  of  the  undertaking  is  con¬ 
sidered,  need  it  occasion  very  much  surprise.  We  believe  that 
the  Company  is  really  in  a  better  positiou  than  it  was  before  its 
first  mishap,  and  that  the  experience  which  it  has  gained  by  mis¬ 
fortune  will  prove  well  worth  all  the  money  it  has  cost.  The 
moral  of  Bruce’s  spider  applies  with  curious  exactness  to  this 
enterprise,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  given  up  because  the 
thread  has  been  twice  broken.  We  are  not  yet  furnished  w  ith 
the  full  details  of  the  accident,  but  enough  is  published  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  difficulties  which  have  caused  it  are  not  insur¬ 
mountable,  and  we  can  already  form  a  pretty  good  guess  as  to  the 
reason  of  the  failure  and  the  means  by  which  a  similar  misfor¬ 
tune  may  be  averted  on  another  trial. 

The  only  causes  of  a  fracture  that  need  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  are  these: — 1.  Excessive  weight  of  the  cable  when 
paid  out  at  a  great  depth.  2.  Tension  produced  by  oceanic 
currents.  3.  Violent  fluctuations  of  strain  caused  by  the  pitching 
of  the  ship.  4.  Hitches  in  the  machinery,  arising  from  defects 
in  the  cable  itself  or  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
in  charge.  From  what  has  at  present  transpired  of  the  late 
accident,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  the  fracture  in  1857, 
and  the  results  of  the  preliminary  experiments  in  the  present 
year,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  first  and  third  of  these 
sources  of  danger  are  by  far  the  most  formidable.  Many  nautical 
men  arc  entirely  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  currents  in  the 
ocean  at  any  considerable  depth.  Superficial  currents  are  often 
met  with,  but  any  movement  of  the  sea  below  a  few  fathoms  in 
depth  must  be  altogether  matter  of  conjecture,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  most  competent  men,  founded  on  general  reasoning,  are 
that  deep  oceanic  currents  are  purely  imaginary  dangers.  It 
would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  get  rid  of  this  bugbear, 
because  the  very  means  by  which  it  is  sought  to  diminish  their 
possible  influence  upon  the  cable  inevitably  increase  the  cer¬ 
tain  danger  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  wire  itself. 

To  lessen  the  effect  of  a  current,  the  cable  must  be  made  to 
sink  rapidly,  so  that  no  great  length  may  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  w  ater  at  any  one  time.  In  other  words,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  cable  must  be  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  way  of  effectually  relieving 
lli:  strain  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  cable  is  to  make  it  so 
buoyant  as  to  sink  at  a  very  moderate  rate.  Of  course  the 
strain,  whether  caused  by  weight  or  currents,  may  alwa}'s  be 
eased  by  letting  the  wire  run  out  at  a  rate  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  ship’s  speed;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  waste  of  cable  that 
can  be  allowed,  and  a  limit  which  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  have  pretty  nearly  reached.  The  injury  resulting  from 
paying-out  an  excessive  quantity  of  slack  is  not  merely  the  cost 
of  the  cable  thrown  away.  Every  mile  added  to  a  long  cable 
diminishes  its  efficiency  in  a  geometric  ratio.  For  example,  sup¬ 
pose  (what  we  believe  is  about  the  truth)  that  eight  words  in  a 
minute  could  be  sent  through  a  line  stretched  straight  across 
from  Ireland  to  America.  If  the  wire  were  doubled  in  length, 
the  number  of  signals  that  could  be  sent  in  the  same  time  would 
be  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  one.  Two  words  only  would 
travel  in  a  minute,  and  a  cable  which  cost  double  the  price  of  a 
straight  one  would  do  only  one  quarter  of  the  work.  In  com¬ 
mercial  value,  therefore,  to  lose  100  per  cent,  in  slack  would  be  to 
spend  81.  in  place  of  1 l.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay  a  cable 
without  any  waste,  but  even  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  ico  per  cent, 
would  be  beyond  any  reasonable  estimate.  However,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Niagara  s  first  voyage  shows  that,  while  the  waste  was 
very  small  at  first,  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  time  even  this 
large  per  centage  was  exceeded,  108  miles  having  been  paid  out 
on  the  last  day,  while  the  vessel  made  a  dist  ance  of  only  53.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  Niagara  appears  to  have  expended  140 
miles  of  cable  in  traversing  109  miles,  the  waste  being  more  than 
28  per  cent.  It  seems  tolerably  clear,  therefore,  that  the  risks 
of  fracture  cannot  well  be  met  by  letting  the  cable  run  out 
much  faster,  and  that  some  other  means  must  be  employed  to 
prevent  an  accident  in  future. 

If  the  undertaking  were  now  to  be  begun  afresh,  a  cable  of 
less  specific  gravity  would  probably  be  manufactured.  Having 
little  available  experience  to  guide  them  in  the  choice  of  a  cable 
to  be  laid  in  so  great  a  depth  as  that  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Com¬ 
pany  are  not  much  to  be  blamed  for  not  having  made  it  a 
little  more  buoyant.  They  seem  to  have  attributed  too 
much  importance  to  the  possible  dangers  from  currents, 
and  to  have  allowed  too  small  a  margin  for  the  certain  risk 
occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  cable  itself.  Other  companies 
may  derive  much  benefit  from  the  experience  which  has 
now  been  gained ;  but  the  Atlantic  cable  is  too  costly  to 
be  thrown  away,  and  there  seems  no  option  but  to  try 
again  to  deposit  it,  although  in  doing  so  it  will  be  necessary 
to  approach  nearer  than  is  desirable  to  the  breaking  strain. 
Various  schemes  have  indeed  been  suggested  for  lightening  the 
present  cable.  Floats  at  intervals  were  thought  of,  but  rejected 
as  unmanageable.  Another  plan  was  to  encase  the  cable  in  a 
gutta  percha  tube,  with  occasional  small  apertures,  so  that 
the  cable  might  almost  float  when  first  paid  out,  and  gradually 
increase  its  rate  of  descent  as  the  tube  filled  up.  This  also 
was  justly  considered  objectionable  on  account  of  the  increase 
of  bulk— the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  passing  the 


tube  over  the  brakes  without  destroying  it,  and  the  enormous 
expense,  which  would  certainly  amount  to  more  than  ico.ooo?. 
Another  suggestion  was  to  coat  the  cable  with  coir  or  other 
buoyant  substance,  which  would  gradually  increase  in  specific 
gravity  as  it  became  saturated  ;  but  many  of  the  same  objections 
applied  to  this  scheme  also,  and  we  believe  that  any  attempt  to 
reduce  the  specific  gravity  of  the  present  cable  is  altogether 
hopeless.  Being  thus  obliged  to  subject  the  cable  to  an  ave¬ 
rage  strain  of  rather  serious  amount,  the  only  way  left  to 
diminish  the  danger  in  future  is  to  use  such  appliances 
as  will  prevent  the  average  ever  being  materially  exceeded. 
Although  we  have  spoken  of  the  strain  as  considerable, 
the  experiments  and  the  failures  which  have  taken  place 
show  that,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  it  need  not  much 
exceed  a  ton,  so  long  as  the  weather  is  favourable.  Several  miles 
were  laid  with  only  a  moderate  waste,  during  the  May  cruise,  at 
an  average  strain  of  about  2500  lbs.,  which  is  not  one-third  of 
the  calculated  breaking  strain.  But  it  is  not  the  average,  but  the 
maximum  strain  which  is  the  measure  of  danger ;  and  when  the 
sea  gets  up,  the  fluctuations  rise  to  800  or  ioco  lbs.  at  every 
pitch  of  the  vessel,  and  in  a  storm  would  probably  be  much 
greater.  It  is  the  last  pound  that  breaks  the  camel’s  back,  and 
in  all  likelihood  both  the  failures  of  this  and  of  last  year 
might  have  been  prevented  if  it  had  been  possible  to  equalize  the 
strain,  and  keep  it  at  all  times  within  a  few  pounds  of  the  average 
which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  order  to  avoid  the  prodigious 
loss  of  slack  which  would  otherwise  occur.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  jerking  of  the  ship  has  been  hitherto  compensated  is  by 
easing  off  the  brakes  and  letting  the  cable  run  away  faster 
whenever  the  ship  plunges  heavily ;  but  this  has  proved  a  very 
inadequate  remedy,  being  dependent  on  great  care  and  nicety  in 
the  manipulator,  and  even  at  the  best  being  an  intermittent  instead 
of  a  continuous  relief.  What  is  required  is  some  way  of  giving 
an  elastic  play  to  the  cable,  so  that  a  roll  or  a  pitch  of  the  ship 
would  not  produce  a  more  violent  kind  of  jerk  than  the  jump  of 
a  salmon  does  to  a  line  attached  to  an  elastic  rod,  or  than  is  felt 
in  a  carriage  with  easy  springs.  If  an  angler  were  to  try  to  play 
a  fish  with  a  rigid  rod,  merely  by  letting  the  line  run  off  from 
the  reel  as  it  was  required,  his  tackle  would  carry  away  in  an 
instant,  and  this  is  exactly  analogous  to  what  has  been  attempted 
with  the  Atlantic  cable  in  paying  it  out  without  any  compensat¬ 
ing  apparatus  to  correspond  to  the  elastic  top-joint  of  the  angler’s 
rod.  Without  discussing  in  detail  the  various  modes  in  which 
it  has  been  proposed  to  effect  this  object,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  are  all  based  on  the  same  principle.  One  of  the  wheels 
over  which  the  cable  passes  in  its  road  from  the  coil  to  the  sea 
is  made  to  slide  in  a  groove  instead  of  being  fixed.  It  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  a  spring  or  a  counterpoise  u  kich  yields  to  any  increase  in 
the  pull,  just  as  a  rod  yields  to  the  movements  of  a  fish.  Before  the 
squadron  sailed,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  using  a  compensator  of  this  kind,  and  the  Company, 
though  they  applied  the  principle  on  a  very  small  scale  for  the 
pui’pose  of  measuring  the  strain,  thought  it  better  to  sail  with  an 
apparatus  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  well-constructed 
break,  without  elasticity  of  any  kind .  Their  chief  dread  was 
that  of  increasing  casual  risks  from  defects  in  the  cable,  which 
are  the  more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  greater  the  number  of  the 
wheels  over  which  the  cable  passes.  Another  apprehension  was, 
that  the  compensating  apparatus  would  be  so  keavyr  as  to  defeat 
its  own  purpose  by  the  effect  of  its  inertia.  This  last  idea 
appears  now  to  be  entirely  a  mistake,  and  one  which  could  only 
have  been  made  on  a  very  superficial  consideration — the  fact 
being  that  the  increase  of  strain  caused  by  the  inertia,  even  of 
a  clumsy  compensator,  could  not  exceed  a  dozen  pounds.  In 
rejecting  this  principle,  as  well  as  in  the  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  cable,  too  much  weight  seems  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  occasional,  and  too  little  to  the  regular  and 
constant,  sources  of  danger.  A  fraction  more  difficulty  in  coaxing 
a  bad  splice  overboard  was  not  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  the 
perpetual  risk  of  snapping  the  cable  at  every  pitch  of  the  ship  ; 
and  we  believe  that  we  are  stating  the  prospects  of  the  Company 
rightly,  when  we  say  that  their  ultimate  success  must  depend  on 
whether  an  effective  apparatus  for  compensating  the  fluctuations 
of  strain  to  which  the  cable  is  exposed  can  or  cannot  be  con¬ 
structed.  We  cannot  imagine  any  real  difficulty  in  making  such 
a  machine  as  is  needed.  Ample  play  can  easily  be  given  to  a 
moveable  sheave,  if  only  a  spring  of  sufficient  power  and  de¬ 
licacy  can  be  obtained  ;  and  though  metallic  or  india-rubber 
springs,  which  were  at  one  time  thought  of,  would  no  doubt  be 
too  limited  in  their  action,  any  amount  of  elasticity  may  be  got 
out  of  a  spring  the  retaining  power  of  which  is  supplied  by 
steam,  or,  still  better,  by  atmospheric  air. 

The  necessity  for  something  of  the  kind  is  at  any  rate  esta¬ 
blished,  and  it  is  for  the  Company’s  engineers  now  to  devise 
the  necessary  apparatus  as  the  only  chance  of  retrieving  past 
disasters.  The  influence  of  a  rolling  sea  had,  in  fact,  been  a 
good  deal  underrated.  On  the  first  trial,  in  1857,  the  increase  in 
the  strain  and  in  the  waste  of  slack  was  very  marked  at  the  time 
when  the  first  rough  weather  was  reported,  and  the  preliminary 
experiments  this  year  show  some  very  startling  effects  of  a 
moderate  amount  of  pitching  of  the  unwieldy  Agamemnon.  It 
is  only  in  not  providing  more  effectually  against  this  danger 
that  the  arrangements  of  the  Company  appear  to  have  been  at 
all  defective,  audwe  may  hope  that  they  will  have  grown  wiser  by 
experience,  and  will,  on  another  occasion,  take  precautions  against 
a  danger  which  they  had  not  at  first  adequately  appreciated. 
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U'UAT  HAS  BECOME  OE  THE  SLAVES  ? 

rpHE  squabble  between  the  United  States  and  ourselves,  which 
JL  is  fortunately  at  an  end,  may  perhaps  have  been  of  some 
service  if  it  should  be  the  occasion  of  reviving,  or  rather  of  ex¬ 
citing,  the  public  interest  upon  a  subject  which,  though  highly 
curious,  ana  possessed  at  the  present  day  of  special  interest,  has 
fallen  entirely  out  of  sight.  It  is  just  twenty-six  years  since 
this  country  performed  an  act  of  national  justice  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  amount  of  praise  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it,  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  a  very  high  place  upon  the 
scanty  list  of  such  acts  which  history  has  to  show.  The  nation 
paid  20,000,000/.  to  be  rid  of  the  sin  and  shame  of  slave-holding  ; 
but  since  the  payment  was  made,  no  one  seems  to  have  inquired 
into  the  results  of  so  enormous  an  investment,  or  to  have 
troubled  himself  to  ascertain  whether  the  evils  which  then  ex¬ 
isted  have  been  alleviated,  and  whether  the  promised  benefits  have 
in  point  of  fact  accrued  to  the  negroes.  The  inquiries  could  hardly 
fail  to  produce  results  of  the  greatest  interest.  There  have  perhaps 
been  few'  periods  at  which  the  perpetual  controversy  between  the 
advocates  of  freedom  and  the  advocates  of  despotism  has  had  more 
reality  or  greater  practical  importance  than  at  present.  England 
on  the  one  hand,  and  France  and  Kussia  on  the  other,  show  how 
either  system  may  ally  itself  with  the  results  of  the  highest 
civilization.  It  is  not  want  of  ingenuity,  nor  want  of  wealth, 
nor  want  of  energy,  that  can  be  adequately  described  as  the 
cause  of  the  difference  which  distinguishes  from  each  other  the 
constitutions  of  these  remarkable  countries.  Freedom,  and  the 
appreciation  of  its  benefits,  have  a  deeper  root  than  either 
wealth  or  knowledge,  and,  as  far  as  Europe  goes,  it  is  a  perfectly 
open  question  whether  it  is  or  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 
national  prosperity.  No  age  has  ever  engaged  in  such  inquiries 
with  greater  pretensions  to  scientific  accuracy  than  our  own. 
We  hear  of  social  science,  political  science,  and  we  know'  not 
what  other  sciences,  on  every  side.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that 
where  such  controversies  are  so  rife,  and  the  apparent  anxiety  to 
investigate  their  bearing  is  so  great,  the  results  of  one  of  the  few 
political  transactions  which  really  deserve  the  name  of  a  great 
political  experiment  should  have  been  left  so  completely  out 
of  sight  P  We  will  attempt  to  state  shortly  w  hat  the  nature  of 
the  experiment  was,  what  information  respecting  its  results 
is  wanting,  and  what  the  subjects  are  on  which  that  informa¬ 
tion,  if  obtained,  might  be  expected  to  throw  light. 

The  accusations  brought  against  West  Indian  slavery  fell  under 
three  heads.  They  were  moral,  political,  and  economical.  The 
black  population  of  the  British  West  Indies  amounted  to  not 
much  less  than  1,000,000  souls.  Their  grievances  were  that 
under  the  system  of  compulsory  labour  they  were  not  only  used 
with  great  cruelty,  and  driven  to  labour  purely  by  terror,  but 
w  ere  also  debarred  from  all  education — from  all  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  almost  entirely  from  marriage,  and  the  indulgence  of  the 
various  affections  of  domestic  life.  They  had  no  legal  rights, 
political  or  social ;  and  they  were  liable,  under  circumstances 
which  frequently  occurred,  to  be  sold  like  any  other  property, 
with  no  regard  whatever  to  their  interests  or  to  their  affections. 
In  consequence  of  these  and  kindred  hardships,  it  was  asserted 
on  the  strongest  evidence  that  their  numbers  were  constantly 
dwindling  aw  ay,  and  that  the  rate  of  decrease  amongst  them  was 
so  rapid  that  their  entire  extinction  might  be  anticipated  in  the 
course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  political  evils  of  the  system, 
though  less  important  than  such  scandals  as  these,  were  never¬ 
theless  matter  of  the  deepest  national  concern.  Insurrections  were 
frequent,  penal  law  s  of  a  most  stringent  kind  were  enacted  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  or  repressing  them,  and  in  war  the 
islands  required  to  be  carefully  guarded,  and  were  an  element 
rather  of  weakness  than  of  strength.  Political  economy  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  adverse  to  the  system,  as  well  as  humanity  and  policy. 
It  was  said  that  the  mode  in  which  the  slaves  were  maintained 
and  supported  was  at  once  extravagant  and  inefficient,  and  that, 
from  that  and  other  causes,  free  labour  would  be  more  valuable.  The 
slave  population  was  fed  almost  entirely  upon  salt  fish  and  other 
imported  food,  w  hich  was  supplied  upon  the  most  ruinous  terms 
by  merchants  to  whom  the  estates  w  ere  mortgaged.  The  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  the  planter  was  dependent 
on  his  mortgagee  for  every  kind  of  store  required  for  his  planta¬ 
tion.  Clothes,  tools,  and  building  materials,  as  well  as  the  mise¬ 
rable  food  supplied  to  the  slaves,  were  all  derived  from  this  source. 
Under  these  circumstances,  West  Indian  proprietors  were  at  all 
times  in  a  most  precarious  position.  Their  property  was  sold  by 
their  creditors  on  an  average  once  in  seven  years,  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  insolvency,  and  every  form  of  commercial  and  agricultural 
ruin  were  almost  the  rule,  instead  of  being  the  exception. 

Such  is  a  very  compressed  statement  of  the  tale  of  wrongs, 
poured  into  the  ears  of  our  fathers  with  unremitting  zeal  and 
energy  for  ten  years  together  some  thirty  years  ago.  Since  the 
abolition  of  slavery  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed  away.  Time  enough  has  therefore  elapsed  to  en¬ 
title  us  to  ask,  wffiat  has  been  the  result  of  so  extensive 
an  experiment.  The  West  Indies  may  not  be  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  world,  nor  may  the  negroes  be  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  population,  but  no  other  race  or  country  has  been 
the  theatre  of  an  experiment  of  which  the  results  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  with  equal  precision  and  with  an  equal  freedom  from  all 
disturbing  influences.  It  would  therefore  be  most  interesting  to 
know  what  is,  in  the  present  day,  the  character  of  the  whole 
rural  and  domestic  economy  of  the  nineteen  colonies  which 


were  formerly  cultivated  by  slaves.  What  is  the  population 
of  the  islands?  Is  it  increasing  or  diminishing?  How  is  it 
employed?  Are  the  blacks  still  supported  by  imports  or 
do  they  subsist  upon  the  indigenous  productions  of  the  country  ? 
Are  they  employed  as  labourers,  or  have  they  to  any  extent 
become  proprietors,  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  and  oxtent  of 
their  holdings  ?  IIovv  are  the  manners  and  the  domestic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  white  inhabitants  affected  by  the  change  ?  Do  they 
live  in  a  more  rational  and  satisfactory  manner  than  was  usual 
in  old  times?  How  are  their  circumstances  affected  in  a  money 
point  of  view?  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  West 
Indian  distress,  and  few  cries  were  louder  when  the  sugar  duties 
were  under  discussion.  What  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  It  is 
currently  reported  that  in  the  more  populous  colonies,  such 
as  Barbadoesand  Antigua,  the  population  has  increased,  and  that 
iu  those  which  are  more  thinly  peopled,  such  as  J amaica,  it  has  di¬ 
minished.  Is  this  the  case  ?  And,  if  it  be,  do  statistics  show  any  con¬ 
nexion  between  density  and  thinness  of  population  on  the  one  hand, 
and  increase  and  diminution  of  production,  especially  in  the  great 
staple  articles  of  sugar  and  coffee,  on  the  other?  In  connexion 
with  this  part  of  the  matter,  particular  attention  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  directed  to  the  Mauritius  and  Guiana.  In  those 
colonies  the  rate  of  compensation  per  head  was  much  higher 
than  elsewhere.  Slavery  was  therefore  looked  upon  as  being  of 
greater  value  to  the  slaveholders  in  these  than  in  other  colonies. 
Have  they,  in  point  of  fact,  suffered  more  from  its  abolition  than 
the  rest  ?  If  not,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  slavery  was  economically  inferior 
to  freedom. 

It  would  be  hardly  less  interesting  to  know  something  of  the 
moral  results  of  the  Emancipation.  Our  readers  will  no  doubt 
remember  Mr.  Carlyle’s  denunciation  in  Frasers  Magazine  some 
years  back,  of  “  black  Quashee”  and  his  pumpkins,  and  the  vigo¬ 
rous  desire  which  he  expressed  that  black  Quashee,  being  “little 
better  than  a  kind  of  blockhead,”  should  be  put  under  some 
regulations,  not  too  humane,  by  which  the  West  Indies  might  be 
made  to  produce  the  amount  of  spices  and  sugar  which  “  the 
gods  ”  thought  desirable.  If  humour  could  solve  problems  irre¬ 
spectively  of  fact,  Mr.  Carlyle  would  be  the  greatest  philosopher 
of  the  day;  but  this,  as  yet,  is  not  the  case,  and  we  should  there¬ 
fore  like,  before  joining  in  his  denunciations  of  “  black  Quashee," 
to  know  what  really  is  the  position  of  the  blacks  and  half-castes 
in  the  British  colonies.  A  large  number  of  bishoprics  and  arch¬ 
deaconries  have  been  established  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  What  effect  have  they  produced  on  the  population  ? 
What  are  their  habits  about  marriage?  What  is  their  condition 
in  respect  to  education?  Have  any  fair  proportion  of  them  risen 
to  any  considerable  height  in  the  social  scale.  Do  men  of  colour 
sit  iu  the  local  legislatures?  Are  they  found  at  the  bar  or  on  the 
bench?  Are  there  black  clergymen,  and  of  what  denominations? 
Do  the  two  races  show  any  tendency  to  fuse  ?  A  comparative 
view  of  West  Indian  life  as  it  is  now,  in  these  respects,  and  as  it 
was  thirty  years  ago,  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  ot 
all  possible  contributions  to  social  and  political  knowledge;  and 
it  would  enable  us,  without  giving  offence  to  any  one,  to  throw 
more  light  upon  that  which  is  the  most  vital  of  all  questions  to 
the  United  States,  than  all  the  preachers  and  novelists  that  ever 
discussed  it. 

It  may  be  asked  how  these  inquiries  are  to  be  made,  and  who 
are  the  proper  people  to  make  them  ?  The  answer  is,  that  many 
of  the  immediate  descendants  and  representatives  of  the  men  by 
whom  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  brought  about  now  occupy 
prominent  public  positions,  in  which  they  could  lend  some  assist¬ 
ance,  or  at  any  rate  countenance,  to  such  an  undertaking.  Lord 
Brougham’s  great  knowledge  and  experience  might  enable  him 
to  make  most  useful  suggestions  upon  such  a  question.  Mr. 
Macaulay,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Earl  Grey,  have  all  left  sons 
who  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  is  similarly 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  would  not  need  a 
very  great  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  so  close  a  here¬ 
ditary  interest  in  the  matter,  to  supply  what  would  probably  be  the 
most  striking  justification  of  their  own  and  their  fathers’  policy. 


HARBOURS  OE  REFUGE. 

rrHE  report  of  the  Harbour  of  Eefuge  Committee,  which  was 
A  appointed  last  year,  has  been  now  for  rather  more  than  a 
week  before  the  public ;  and  it  is  intended,  we  believe,  ere 
the  session  comes  to  an  end,  to  move  resolutions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  a  view  to  carry  out  its  proposals.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  it  must  be  pronounced  an  able  and  satisfactory  document, 
although  there  are  several  points  in  it  which  will  not  escape, 
and  which  do  not  deserve  to  escape,  rather  severe  criticism. 
The  Committee,  as  reappointed  in  February  of  this  year,  con¬ 
sisted  of  twenty  members.  To  these  Sir  James  Elphinstone 
and  Admiral  Duncombe  were  afterwards  added.  These  two 
gentlemen  were,  we  believe,  the  only  naval  men  who  had  seats 
on  the  Committee,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lord  John 
Hay.  The  reference  was  “  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of  making 
further  grants  of  public  money  for  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  harbours  of  refuge.”  The  Committee  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  wise  and  right  to  do  so,  and  lias  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  determine  at  what  par¬ 
ticular  points  of  the  coast  such  harbours  ought  to  be  formed. 

The  enormous  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  is 
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strikingly  brought  before  us  by  some  figures  in  the  second  para¬ 
graph  of  the  report.  Only  fifteen  years  ago  the  total  amount  of 
shipping,  British  and  foreign,  which  entered  into  and  cleared  from 
our  ports,  was  9,824,562  tons.  Last  year  it  had  risen  to 
23,178,782  tons.  In  other  words,  it  had  increased  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  per  cent,  in  fourteen  years.  The  British  tonnage 
of  1857  was  greater  by  about  three  and  a  half  million  tons  than 
the  united  British  and  foreign  tonnage  which  entered  into  and 
cleared  from  our  ports  in  1843.  This  increase  has  not  been  the 
result  of  any  sudden  impulse  given  to  maritime  enterprise.  It 
has  been  steady  and  gradual.  W e  may  therefore  safely  assume 
that  it  is  likely  to  'continue  to  advance  at  about  the  same  rate. 
Every  year  a  greater  amount  of  property  and  of  life  will  be 
exposed  to  risk  along  our  shores.  Every  year  our  roadsteads 
will  become  more  crowded ;  and,  the  danger  of  collision  in  making, 
in  bad  weather,  for  the  comparatively  few  places  of  refuge  on  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  coast,  will  continually  become  greater. 

Extensive  harbours  of  refuge  are,  it  must  be  remembered, 
being  now  constructed  at  Dover,  Portland,  and  Holyhead  ;  while 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  seaboard  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  so  wrell  supplied  with  natural  harbours  that  it  is  only  here  and 
there  that  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  by  art  the  defects  of 
nature.  The  parts  of  our  shores  where  new  or  extended  har¬ 
bours  of  refuge  are  wanted  are — 1 .  The  coast  of  Scotland,  bet  ween 
the  Orkneys  and  the  Frith  of  Forth.  2.  The  coast  of  England, 
between  the  Fern  Islands  and  Flamborough  Head.  3.  The 
coast  between  the  Land’s  End  and  the  southern  part  of  W ales, 
including  the  Bristol  Channel  4.  Carlingford  Bay,  the  Skerries 
near  Portrush,  Waterford,  and  perhaps  Wexford,  in  Ireland. 
5.  The  Isle  of  Man.  To  do  everything  that  needs  to  be  done 
would  require  the  expenditure  of  about  2,000,000/.,  or  an  annual 
vote  of  200,000 l.  for  ten  years.'  The  “  vigilant  guardians  of  the 
public  purse  ”  will  in  all  probability  utter  their  protests  against 
the  grant  of  so  large  a  sum.  To  yield  to  their  instances 
would,  however,  we  think,  be  no  true  economy.  About  four 
hundred  and  thirty  vessels  are  totally  wrecked  off  our  coasts 
every  year,  and  nearly  six  hundred  others  are  more  or  less 
injured.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty  seamen  are  annually 
lost  in  our  own  seas,  and  1,500,000/.  worth  of.  property,  at 
least,  is  annually  sacrificed  in  the  wrecked  or  injured  vessels. 
The  improvement  of  existing,  and  the  establishment  of  new 
harbours  of  refuge  would  undoubtedly  save  a  very  large  number 
of  human  lives  ;  for  the  loss  of  life  is  “  generally  the  result  of 
total  wrecks,  and  it  is  that  class  of  casualties  that  would  be 
most  avoided  by  harbours  of  refuge.”  With  regard  to  the 
destruction  of  property,  the  Committee  observes — “Supposing 
that  the  important  works  now  suggested  were  to  prevent  a  loss 
only  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent.,  the  whole  outlay  required 
would  be  defrayed  by  less  than  four  years’  saving  effected  by  it.” 

Much  space  is  devoted  in  the  report  to  the  question  how 
far  these  harbours  can  be  made  self-supporting  by  means 
of  a  charge  upon  shipping.  This  involves  the  whole  knotty 
subject  of  “  passing  tolls,”  into  which  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  enter.  Another  very  important  topic  is  touched  upon — 
namely,  the  importance  of  assisting  trading  harbours,  or  “  local 
harbours  of  refuge,”  by 'grants  of  money,  to  be  repaid. with  in¬ 
terest,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  drainage  loans  which  have 
done  so  much  for  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

No  part  of  the  report  appears  to  have  been  more  warmly  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Committee  than  the  paragraph  which  relates  to  the 
north-east  coast  of  Scotland.  Three  points  between  the  Pentland 
Eirth  and  the  Isle  of  May  have  at  various  times  been  proposed 
as  sites  for  harbours  of  refuge.  These  are  Wick,  Peterhead, 
and  Fraserburgh.''  The  claims  of  the  third  have  been 
chiefly  sustained  by  local  patriotism  ;  and  the  real  question  has 
all  along  been,  whether  a  harbour  of  refuge  should  be  constructed 
at  Wick,  at  Peterhead,  or  at  both  places.  The  attention 
of  the  Admiralty  has,  however,  it  would  seem,  been  called  of 
late  years  almost  exclusively  to  Wick,  and  few  persons  in 
London  appear  to  have  had,  up  to  last  summer,  any  idea  of  the 
very  strong  arguments  which  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
rival  port.  Mr.  James  Wilson,  who  selected  the  Committee, 
conceived  apparently  that  he  did  all  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  when  he  placed  upon  it  Mr.  Traill  and  Lord  John 
Hay,  the  members  for  the  County  of  Caithness  and  the  Northern 
Burghs  respectively.  The  member  for  the  Elgin  Burghs  could 
only  succeed  in  obtaining  a  seat  on  the  Committee  during  the 
brief  absence  of  Lord  John  Hay  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
session.  True  it  is,  that  in  the  end  no  great  harm  has  been  done. 
The  Committee  proposes  that  a  Royal  Commission  should  decide 
all  controversies.  Meanwhile,  it  has  determined  by  eleven  voices 
to  six  that  the  majority  of  evidence  taken  before  it  “  is  in  favour 
of  Wick,  with  reference  especially  to  the  fishing  trade.”  If  the 
southern  side  of  the  Moray  Firth  had  had,  like  the  northern, 
two  representatives  when  the  draft  report  was  discussed,  the 
numbers  would  probably  have  been  eleven  to  eight.  Still, 
when  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  placing  two  Caithness  members 
on  the  Committee  was  once  pointed  out,  why  was  it  not  promptly 
rectified? 

It  is  needless  at  present  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  respective 
claims  of  Wick  and  Peterhead.  We  advise  all  readers  of  the 
report,  however,  carefully  to  compare  with  page  5  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  page  27,  before  they  form  a  judgment.  We  have 
alluded  to  the  rivalry  between  these  two  Scotch  ports  chiefly 
for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  we  are  anxious  to  remind  all 
those  who  have  the  delicate  task  of  nominating  Seleet  Com¬ 


mittees  of  the  extreme  importance  of  avoiding  everything  which 
even  the  violent  and  half-informed  can  call  unfairness ;  and 
secondly,  because  we  wish  to  express  a  hope  that  if  a  Commission 
be  appointed  to  determine  at  what  particular  points  harbours  of 
refuge  shall  be  formed,  the  Government  will  take  care  that  no 
one  shall  be  placed  upon  it  whose  impartiality  can  be  fairly 
challenged  by  any  of  the  competing  localities. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  LONDON. 

THE  inquisitive  mind,  if  it  ever  looks  up  at  the  dingy  palace 
at  the  top  of  the  Poultry  which  houses  the  Prtetor  of 
London,  may  find  an  allegory  in  its  stones.  The  Mansion  House 
reads  a  lesson  to  the  citizens.  The  sculptor’s  eye,  like  the  poet’s 
and  the  prophet’s,  foresaw  things  which  were  to  be  in  the  fulness 
of  time.  The  Mansion  House  is  ornamented  with  a  portico  ;  and 
the  portico  is  surmounted  with  a  pediment,  and  the  pediment 
encloses  a  classical  composition.  Not  one  in  a  million  has  ever 
studied  this  speaking  and  symbolic  bas-relief.  It  consists  of 
Civitas  Londinensis  in  the  centre,  after  the  fashion  of  all  pedi¬ 
ments.  To  her  left  are  an  indescribable  crowd  of  people  whose 
purpose  we  do  not  profess  to  have  mastered.  On  her  right  is 
Father  Thames,  very  properly  turning  his  back  in  high  sulks  on 
the  City,  and  his  urn  and  swan  and  water-lilies  look  characteris¬ 
tically  dingy.  The  City  is  trampling  upon  somebody  who  is  as 
naked  as  Truth,  and  who  was,  we  dare  say,  intended  for  Envy, 
Detraction,  or  Corporate  Reform,  but  who  looks  just  as  much  like 
Public  Opinion  or  Common  Sense.  Surely  these  things  are  an 
allegory.  London  may  read  sermons  in  its  own  stones.  It  was 
foreseen  by  the  classic  sculptor  of  the  Mansion  House  pediment 
that  the  time  would  come  when  London  and  her  Thames  would 
not  be  on  speaking  terms,  and  when  the  City  would  plant  its  heel 
on  Decency  and  Duty. 

The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  City  medical  officer,  Dr.  Letheby, 
which  was  presented  on  Tuesday,  at  the  Guildhall,  is  character¬ 
istic.  Its  object  is  the  old  civic  one — not  to  deny  that  the 
Thames  stinks  horribly,  but  to  suggest  that  stinks  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  health.  The  Doctor  says  that  the  City  is  unusually 
healthy.  Now,  first  of  all,  we  absolutely  deny  that  the  statistics 
of  health  in  the  City,  or  the  ascertained  death-rate  of  London 
within  the  walls,  amounts  to  anything.  Few,  comparatively,  of 
those  who  breathe  the  City  air  live  there,  and  consequently  they 
do  not  die  there.  A  tradesman  or  merchant  may  have  outlived  the 
seeds  of  disease  and  death  in  the  City,  and  gone  home  to  the 
suburbs  to  sicken  and  die.  His  health  is  undermined  in  his 
Cheapside  shop  or  Thames-street  warehouse,  and  he  appears  in  the 
sickness  returns  of  Hampstead  or  Streatliam.  This  is  one  fallacy 
in  any  argument  derived  from  the  vital  statistics  of  a  single  con¬ 
fined  district.  And  Dr.  Letheby’s  suggestion  that  the  present 
state  of  the  Thames  is  not  unhealthy,  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact 
that,  taking  the  general  deaths  registered  in  the  w  hole  of  London 
during  the  last  four  weeks,  those  from  diarrhoea  have  amounted 
to  a  weekly  return  of  ninety-four,  whereas  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  previous  years  they  have  only  been  thirty-four.  To 
say  that  the  City  is  in  an  exceptionally  healthy  state,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  fact  that  deaths  from  diarrhoea  throughout  the  metropolis 
are  nearly  tripled,  is  preposterous. 

Nor  is  the  sanitary  question  of  the  condition  of  the  Thames  to 
be  narrowed  to  an  investigation  of  the  actually  poisonous  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  river  vapour.  A  great  nuisance  results  from  the 
Thames  being  an  open  sewer,  or  rather  cesspool ;  but  this  is 
only  half  the  question.  It  is  the  present  sewers  system,  arising 
from  the  perfection  of  the  supply  of  water-closets,  which 
we  have  to  deal  with ;  and  the  result  of  the  sewers  system  on 
the  Thames  is  only  a  portion  of  the  difficulty.  Were  all  the 
sewers  in  London  intercepted  on  the  river  bank,  and  carried  in 
an  air-tight  barrel  to  the  Maelstrom  itself,  we  should  still  be  suf¬ 
fering.  Every  gulley-hole  is  an  outlet  of  pestilential  miasma  ;  and 
every  mid- street  sewer,  thanks  to  our  engineering  skill,  is  judi¬ 
ciously  fitted  with  open  gratings  to  diffuse  this  miasma  every  three 
hundred  yards.  Nor  is  this  all.  Every  foot  of  ground  is  saturated 
with  noxious  gases.  Whenever  a  street  is  broken  up,  we  find  the 
earth  viscid  and  black  with  gas  leakage,  and  putrid  with  the 
decomposition  of  the  surface  dung  and  other  filth.  Even  the 
surface  drainage  of  the  gutters  is  full  of  decomposed  organic 
matter.  What  flows  into  the  sewers  is  pestilential,  and  the 
vapour  emitted  from  the  sewers  is  pestilential.  In  other  words, 
we  are  poisoned  at  our  own  doors  long  before  we  reach  the 
Thames  vapours. 

Dr.  Letheby  says  that  the  Thames  odour  is  not  pestilential. 
He  says  that  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  fixed  by  the  iron 
of  the  clay,  and  he  tells  us  plainly  that  Thames  vapour  con¬ 
tains  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  witness  examined  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  now  sitting,  de¬ 
clares  that  this  vapour  does  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
that  he  has  blackened  white  paper  with  it,  and  that  he  has 
burned  this  vapour,  which  exhibits  every  characteristic  of  the 
lethal  gas.  Dr.  Letheby  argues  in  this  monstrous  fashion.  Some 
vapours  that  are  perfectly  inodorous  are  very  deadly,  as  those  of 
the  African  rivers.  The  Thames  vapour  is  not  inodorous, 
therefore  it  is  not  deadly.  As  though  he  were  to  say,  some  red- 
haired  men  are  very  bad  husbands — Dr.  Letheby  is  not  a  red- 
haired  man — therefore  he  is  a  good  husband.  A  few  under¬ 
graduates’  lessons  in  logic  would  do  our  medical  officers  a  world 
of  good.  Of  all  evils  under  the  sun,  except  the  Thames  when 
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the  sun  gives  1 1 7  degrees  of  heat,  a  mass  of  crude  statistics  to 
a  person  who  does  not  know  how  to  employ  them  logically  is  the 
most  pestilential.  Dr.  Letheby  actually  infers  that  stinks  are 
healthy  because  some  poisonous  gases  have  no  smell  whatever. 

Not  that  we  are  alarmists.  Few  things  are  more  calculated 
to  bring  on  a  pestilence  than  a  panic  fear  about  pestilence  ;  and, 
as  has  been  experienced  at  Croydon  and  elsewhere,  the  tumul¬ 
tuary  attempt  to  deal  at  once  with  the  accumulated  evil  of  inter¬ 
cepted  drainage,  often  produces  worse  evils  than  to  let  things,  for  a 
moment,  take  their  course.  There  is  a  conservative  influence  iu 
keeping  even  evils  quiet  for  a  time ;  and,  perhaps,  the  thing  most 
t)  be  dreaded  is  to  hand  over  the  metropolis  to  the  experiment¬ 
ing  mercies  of  scientific  chemists.  We  own  to  a  wholesome 
horror  of  sewers  vapours,  but  we  plead  guilty  to  a  superior  terror 
of  scientific  gentlemen.  The  great  lime  trick,  if,  as  was  pro¬ 
posed,  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  sewers,  will  only  fill  them  up  with 
good  solid  plaster  ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  that 
a  stench  has  its  value  iu  the  great  economy  of  things,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  after  we  have  deodorized  our  gases,  we  shall 
not  have  exchanged  a  stench  for  an  inodorous  gas  equally  or  more 
fiital  to  health.  In  a  panic  such  as  has  been  spreading  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  when  we  are  daily  presented  with  visions  of 
death  and  pestilence,  fever  and  plague,  walking  unseen  in  every 
street,  and  brooding  over  every  hearth,  there  is  no  conjecturing 
what  a  weak  and  terrorized  Executive  may  not  be  driven  to.  The 
wildest  and  largest  bidders  will  command  the  market,  and,  in 
abject  fear,  we  may  plunge  into  worse  evils  than  even  the  Thames 
at  its  blackest  and  foulest. 


MUSIC. 

HER  majesty’s  THEATRE. 

I  LTHOUGH  the  opera  of  Nino  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  popular  works  in  the  modern  lyrical  repertory,  its 
revival  on  Tuesday  last  at  her  Majesty’s  Theatre  may  be  deemed 
a  judicious  act  on  the  part  of  the  manager.  In  the  character  of 
Abigaille,  when  the  same  opera  was  revived  last  year,  Madlle. 
Spezia  first  gave  the  London  public  an  adequate  idea  of  her 
worth — the  nervousness,  which  had  impaired  her  powers  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season  being  completely  overcome  by  the 
energy  required  for  the  delineation  of  the  suddenly  elevated 
slave.  Prior  to  her  engagement,  the  part  had  not  made  any 
great  impression,  but  by  her  impersonation  the  audience  became 
acquainted  w  ilh  all  its  tragic  import ;  and  now  that  she  again  comes 
before  us,  she  could  not  assume  a  more  acceptable  shape  than 
that  of  Abigaille.  Cases  where  the  artist  becomes  identified 
with  the  character  represented  are  rare  even  in  the  course  of  a 
long  professional  career,  but  the  Abigaille  of  Madlle.  Spezia  is 
one  of  them.  And  here  we  may  take  occasion  to  remark 
on  the  great  resources  of  Mr.  Lumley’s  company — resources  that 
enable  him  to  give  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  performances, 
even  when  the  season  approaches  its  close,  and  managers  of  less 
enterprise  would  consider  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  they 
might  relax  their  exertions.  From  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
commencement  of  July,  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been 
divided  between  the  stately  Titiens  and  the  naive  Piccolomini ; 
and  now  that  the  friendly  contest  is  nearly  ended,  a  favouritcjoriwia 
donna,  hitherto  held  in  reserve,  suddenly  comes  forward,  and  we 
have  a  new  series  of  attractions  at  once. 

The  return  of  Madlle.  Spezia  to  a  stage  of  which  we  may 
predict  she  will  become  one  of  the  chief  ornaments,  was  hailed 
with  unaffected  pleasure,  and  her  air,  “  Anclf  io,”  was  repeated, 
in  compliance  with  an  universal  demand.  The  cast  of  the  opera 
was  different  in  many  respects  from  that  of  last  year.  Bencven- 
tano  represented  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  his  manner  may  be 
pronounced  “  right  royal.”  For  Charles  Braham,  who  played 
Idaspe,  Mercuriali  is  now  substituted ;  and  the  comparatively 
insignificant  part  of  Fenera  is  raised  to  more  than  usual  impor¬ 
tance  by  Madlle.  Ghioni.  _ 

ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPEnA. 

I^HE  name  of  Flotow,  so  far  as  it  is  known  at  all  in  this 
.  country,  is  connected  chiefly  with  the  opera  of  Stradella, 
produced  at  the  Princess’s  some  years  ago,  and  of  which  a  few 
airs  may  yet  linger  in  the  memories  of  opera-goers.  There 
were  snatches  of  melody  sufficiently  novel  to  catch  attention, 
though  not  showing  any  extraordinary  inventive  power.  Marika, 
which  has  now  been  produced  at  the  Itoyal  Italian  Opera,  is 
a  somewhat  stronger  work,  but  it  shows  that  the  composer’s 
forte  lies  in  construction  rather  than  invention.  With  the 
exception  of  one  borrowed  air,  the  melodies  of  this  opera  are  not 
peculiarly  striking;  yet  the  whole  runs  glibly  and  fluently  from 
begiuning  to  end — it  is  never  tiresome,  a  great  quality  in  second- 
rate  music.  As  for  vocal  display  of  the  kind  to  which  wc  are 
accustomed  in  modern  Italian  operas,  there  is  not  the  least 
opening  for  it  in  any  part  of  the  opera — it  is  the  exact  converse 
of  Verdi.  The  j> idee  de  resistance  is  the  well-known  Irish  air, 
“The  last  rose  of  summer,”  served  up  with  no  seasoning  what¬ 
soever,  but  in  its  purest  native  simplicity.  Well-known  as  it  is, 
it  comes  upon  the  jaded  cars  of  the  habitues  with  all  the  force  of 
a  new  sensation.  Herr  Flotow  makes  abundant  use  of  his  bor¬ 
rowed  capital,  the  air  being  introduced  no  less  than  four  times. 
Of  the  part  which  is  original,  the  concerted  pieces  are  the  best. 
There  is  rather  too  great  a  tendency  to  overlay  the  vocal  parts 
with  instrumentation.  On  the  whole,  the  opera  promises  to  be 
as  successful  here  as  it  has  been  in  Germany  and  France. 


The  plot  is  the  same  as  that  of  Balfe’s  Opera,  the  Maid  of 
Honour — a  composition  much  more  original  than  that  of  Flotow, 
but  which  has  gone  the  way  of  all  English  operas.  Lady 
Enrichetta,  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Anne,  being  troubled  with 
melancholy  and  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  a  superannuated 
admirer,  Lord  Tristan  Mickleford,  who  unites  in  himself  the 
dignities  of  “  peer,  lord,  baronet,  and  grand  equerry,”  deter¬ 
mines  to  visit  in  disguise  the  Statute  Fair  at  ltichmond.  She 
takes  with  her  her  maid,  Nancy,  who  enjoys  the  frolic,  and  the 
dignified  Sir  Tristan,  whose  unwilling  attendance  she  finds 
means  to  compel.  At  the  fair  the  annual  hiring  of  farm  servants 
takes  place,  and  a  bargain  having  been  once  legally  made  between 
servant  and  master,  is  valid  for  a  year.  Arrived  at  the  fair, 
Lady  Enrichetta  and  Nancy  encounter  two  handsome  young 
farmers,  bearing  the  distinctive  appellations  of  Lionel  and 
Plumkett,  and  the  former  of  whom  is  one  of  those  mysterious 
dramatic  personages  who  are  described  as  of  unknown  parentage. 
The  farmers,  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  two  disguised 
ladies,  offer  to  hire  them  as  servants  for  the  year.  The  ladies 
having  imprudently  accepted  this  offer,  and  received  the  earnest 
money  to  bind  the  bargain,  find  themselves  under  a  lawful  obli¬ 
gation  to  complete  the  engagement,  and  are  compelled  to  return 
home  with  the  two  farmers,  to  the  horror  of  Sir  Tristan,  whose 
efforts  to  effect  their  escape  are  perfectly  fruitless,  public  feeling 
being  decidedly  opposed  to  any  infraction  of  the  rule  of  the  fair. 
The  farmers,  however,  find  it  easier  to  carry  their  prizes  home 
than  to  make  any  use  of  them  when  there.  The  insensible 
Plumkett  is  in  favour  of  harsh  measures,  but  Lionel  has  been 
captivated  by  the  eyes  of  Enrichetta,  and  is  disposed  to  overlook 
every  kind  of  disobedience.  A  vain  attempt  is  made  to  indoc¬ 
trinate  the  refractory  pair  in  the  mysteries  of  the  spinning- 
wheel.  Nancy,  at  length,  tired  of  the  work,  upsets  the  wheel, 
and  runs  off,  followed  by  Plumkett.  This  affords  to  Lionel  and 
Enrichetta  an  opportunity  of  explanation,  and  to  the  composer  of 
introducing  the  air  which  forms  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
opera.  The  ielc-a-lele  is  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Nancy 
and  Plumkett ;  and  the  two  farmers,  entirely  baffled  in  their 
attempts  to  make  anything  of  their  prize,  retire  to  rest.  Sir 
Tristan  now  reappears,  and  contrives  to  carry  off'  the  two  ladies. 
In  the  next  act  we  have  a  hunting  scene,  iu  which  the  Queen 
and  the  ladies  of  her  court  appear.  The  two  farmers,  who  had 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  fall  in  with  the  hunting  party, 
and  recognise  their  servants  among  the  huntresses.  Their 
claims  are  of  course  treated  with  nothing  but  ridicule;  but 
Lionel,  who  is  madly  in  love  with  Enrichetta,  bethinks  himself 
of  a  certain  ring  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
unknown  father,  together  with  a  direction  to  present  it  to  the 
Queen  in  case  he  should  ever  be  in  danger  or  difficulty'. 
Plumkett  presents  the  ring,  which  upon  the  approved  principles 
of  dramatic  evidence,  at  once  shows  that  Lionel’s  father  was  no 
other  than  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  that  he  himself  is  the  lawful 
holder  of  that  title.  Lady  Enrichctta’s  views  are  materially 
changed  by  this  alteration  in  affairs,  and  Lionel  having  iu  the 
meantime  gone  quite  mad,  she  has  the  task  of  restoring  him  to 
reason,  which  she  does  through  the  fashionable  medium  of  a 
fancy  fair,  to  which  Lionel  is  brought,  and  where  she  once  more 
appears  in  her  masquerading  attire.  The  operation  is  attended 
with  the  best  success;  Lionel  recovers,  and  finds  Eurichetta 
ready  to  make  an  engagement  more  lasting  than  the  first,  and 
the  faithful  Plumkett  and  Nancy  having  also  made  a  match  of 
it,  everything  ends  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

Madame  Bosio,  as  Enrichetta,  sang  charmingly.  She  gave 
the  air  “  Qui  sola  vergin  rosa”  without  any  attempt  to  impart 
to  it  any  other  charm  than  that  which  is  due  to  the  melody 
itself  and  the  natural  beauty  of  her  own  voice.  The  effect  is 
irresistible — it  is  the  triumph  of  nature  over  art.  In  the  song 
“  M’  appari  tutt’  amor,”  Signor  Mario,  as  Lionel,  sang  with 
admirable  emphasis,  passion,  and  richness  of  voice.  The  air 
itself  is  not  very  striking,  but  Mario’s  singing  makes  it  one  of 
the  most  impressive  pieces  in  the  opera.  Next  to  this,  w'e  must 
rank  the  “  Spinning-wheel”  quartet,  in  which  Plumkett  (Signor 
Graziani),  and  Nancy  (Madlle.  Nantier  Didiee),  join  with  Lionel 
and  Enrichetta.  The  lively  whirr  of  the  accompaniment,  suggested 
by  the  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel,  makes  this  a  very  effective 
piece.  It  was  snug  and  played  with  great  spirit. 

The  scene  of  the  fair  is  put  upon  the  stage  in  a  very  pictu¬ 
resque  manner,  and  the  choral  parts  were  well  sustained.  The 
chorus  of  servants  is  Herr  Flotow’s  most  characteristic  bit  of 
original  melody.  Here  and  there  he  has  introduced  phrases 
w  hich  remind  us  of  old-fashioned  English  airs,  and  sometimes  a 
fragment  of  Scotch  melody  occurs.  A  most  delightful  incon¬ 
gruity  prevails  throughout.  The  date  of  the  story  is  said  to  be 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne;  but  the  costumes,  so  far  as  they 
belong  to  any  epoch,  appear  to  be  principally  mediaeval.  We 
should  like  to  know  the  extraction  of  Plumkett,  whose  pedigree 
must  be  more  obscure  than  that  of  Lionel.  The  names  of  some 
of  the  damsels  who  come  to  the  fair  are  equally  puzzling  as 
specimens  of  English  nomenclature.  Madlle.  Nantier  Dididc 
deserves  praise  for  her  excellent  performance  of  Nancy.  Signor 
Graziani  has  too  much  vis  inertia:  for  the  stage  representative 
even  of  a  thick-headed  John  Bull.  The  perpetual  teasing  of  Nancy 
did  not  seem  to  rouse  him  much.  His  fine  rich  voice,  however, 
atones  for  other  shortcomings.  Signor  Tagliafico’s  Sir  Tristan 
and  Herr  Zelger’s  “  Scheriffo”  were  as  remote  from  any  con¬ 
ceivable  realities  as  possible ;  and  they  served  to  complete  the 
motley  incongruity. 
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REVIEWS. 


LA  TRIBUNE  MODERNE* 

M'  VILLEMAIN  is  offering  a  worthy  contribution  to  that 
•  noble  apology  for  freedom  on  which  the  collective  intellect 
of  France  seems  to  be  systematically  employed.  The  historical 
portion  of  the  controversy  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  the  safest  from  the  interference  of  official  hostility. 
The  second  Empire  has  not  yet  ventured  to  display  that  undis¬ 
guised  reliance  on  force  which  Napoleon  expressed  when  Chateau¬ 
briand  had  praised  Sertorius  for  contending  alone  against  the 
power  of  Sylla  :  “  Does  he  think,”  said  the  Emperor  to  M.  de 

Fontanes,  “  that  I  am  a  fool,  and  that  I  do  not  understand  him  ? 

I  will  have  him  cut  down  (je  le  ferai  salrer)  on  the  steps  ot  my 
palace.”  His  successor  still  keeps  some  terms  with  modern 
civilization,  and  it  is  fortunately  possible  to  record  the  lives  of 
constitutional  statesmen  whose  acts  and  opinions  bear  on  the 
questions  of  the  present  time  more  directly  than  the  struggles  of 
Sertorius.  M.  Guizot’s  Recollections  of  Ids  own  Life,  and  M. 
Villemain’s  Modern  Parliamentary  Tribune,  will  furnish  the 
best  answer  to  the  civil  and  military  satellites  who,  in  official 
harangues,  perpetually  insult  the  memory  of  the  institutions 
which  are  for  the  time  forcibly  repressed.  No  Frenchman  can 
fail  to  contrast  the  varied  activity  of  the  Restoration  with  the 
monotonous  supremacy  of  an  armed  police.  When  statesmen  and 
orators  contended  for  power,  and  succeeded  each  other  in  office, 
there  was  much  error  and  irregularity  in  the  working  of  the 
machinery  which  they  superintended,  but  the  most  imperfect 
clock  which  was  ever  constructed  is  better  than  a  mere  dial- 
plate  with  idle  hands  passively  moved  round  by  external  pressure. 
A  system  in  which  there  is  no  room  for  intellectual  superiority 
must  be  ill-suited  to  the  nation  which,  of  all  others,  attaches  the 
highest  value  to  literary  eminence. 

Chateaubriand  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  political  leader, 
hut  it  was  by  his  brilliant  success  as  an  author  that  he  rose  from 
the  condition  of  an  obscure  provincial  cadet  to  the  peerage,  to 
the  head  of  a  party,  and  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  His 
countrymen  are  best  qualified  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  writings 
which  belong  for  the  most  part  to  a  branch  of  literature  little 
cultivated  in  England.  The  general  poverty  of  French  versifica¬ 
tion  has  given  rise  to  a  florid  and  ornamented  prose  which  native 
critics  not  unfrcqucnlly  designate  by  the  title  which  ought 
to  be  exclusively  reserved  for  metrical  composition.  There  is 
the  same  difference  between  imaginative  declamation  and  poetry 
as  between  a  crowd  and  a  regiment ;  but  the  enthusiasm  which 
was  inspired  by  Rousseau,  by  St.  Pierre,  and  by  Chateaubriand 
himself,  only  belongs  to  the  productions  of  genius.  The  candid 
critic  who  can  find  in  The  Martyrs  only  a  mawkish  religious 
novel  will  acknowledge  that  he  must  have  unconsciously  passed 
over  the  romantic  beauties  which  roused  the  admiration  of 
the  youthful  Guizot.  The  stern  logician  may  think  that  a 
convert  reclaimed  by  the  Genius  of  Christianity  could  be  no 
other  than  the  well-known  lay  figure  of  a  weak-minded  infidel 
whom  preachers  habitually  employ  to  support  imbecile  sophistries 
■which  are  to  be  afterwards  triumphantly  demolished.  Yet  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  almost  anew  dis¬ 
covery  in  France  that  Christianity  was  not  degrading  and  silly 
as  well  as  false.  The  disciples  of  Voltaire  had  followed  up  the 
more  formidable  assaults  of  their  master  with  many  missiles 
which  might  have  been  drawn  from  the  armoury  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  pulpit  sceptic.  During  the  Revolution,  the  noisiest  bigots 
appropriated  to  religion  the  title  of  prejudice;  andevenin  the  pre- 
sentday, Lamartine  and  otherwriters  ot  semi-orthodox  pretensions 
copy  from  their  predecessors  the  use  of  the  words  “  philosophy” 
and  “  unbelief”  as  equivalent  terms.  In  the  height  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  reaction,  a  large  portion  of  French  society  wished  only 
to  be  furnished  with  plausible  answers  to  irrelevant  objections, 
and  to  be  satisfied  that  Christianity  was  compatible  with  civiliza¬ 
tion,  with  literature,  and  with  art.  Chateaubriand’s  work,  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  opening  of  the  Consulate,  immediately  after  the 
official  restoration  of  public  worship,  met  the  general  wish  for  a 
theory  which  might  explain  and  rationalize  a  popular  feeling 
half  ashamed  to  avow  itself.  The  ways  of  God  seemed  once 
more  justified  to  man  by  the  new  and  brilliant  writer  who  showed 
that  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church  would  have  been  touching 
ceremonies  if  they  had  not  been  divine  institutions,  and  that  it 
was  natural  and  becoming  to  celebrate  with  sacred  formalities 
the  epochs  of  birth,  of  adolescence,  of  marriage,  and  of  death. 
Of  the  deeper  mysteries  of  religion,  Chateaubriand,  in  common 
with  all  apologists  of  his  class,  adopted  the  view  which  is  put 
forward  for  an  opposite  purpose  by  the  school  of  Strauss  ;  but  a 
popular  audience  generally  accepts  an  argument  as  leading  to 
the  conclusion  which  it  was  intended  to  support.  The 
Genius  of  Christianity  was  addressed,  not  to  German  critics  and 
metaphysicians,  but  to  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen,  who  were 
eager  to  recognise  in  the  bugbear  of  their  youth  an  image 
beautiful  to  the  imagination,  and  not  repugnant  to  reason. 
There  is  a  chapter  on  the  absence  of  descriptive  poetry  among 
the  ancients,  which  illustrates,  by  its  seeming  remoteness  from 
the  subject,  the  purpose  of  the  book  as  well  as  its  astonishing 
success.  It  would  indeed  have  been  strange  if  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  had  developed  no  new  element  of  literary  art,  nor  is  it 
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possible  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  modern  European  creeds  to 
the  sentiment  which  has  connected  itself  with  external  nature ; 
but  the  shallower  sceptics  of  the  eighteenth  century  had,  like 
ignorant  Puritanic  teachers,  ensured  the  early  overthrow  of  their 
own  influence  by  the  use  of  arguments  which  admitted  of  an  easy 
confutation.  The  barren  and  withering  dogma  of  religion  was 
suddenly  shown  to  be  fertile,  or  at  least  to  be  compatible  with 
intellectual  fertility;  and  a  great  historical  orator,  abounding  in 
that  most  effective  erudition  which  is  not  too  far  above  the 
range  of  his  audience,  enumerated  with  triumphant  effect  the 
long  list  of  poets,  of  artists,  and  of  divines,  who  had  illustrated 
the  Christian  centuries  before  Voltaire  commenced  his  reign. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  great  Pagan  writers  of  antiquity 
still  hold  the  balance  in  equilibrium ;  but  in  refuting  the 
negative  proposition  of  his  opponents,  Chateaubriand  had 
no  reason  to  fear  an  argumentative  reply.  The  rhetoric 
which  persuades  is  far  more  effective  than  the  logic  which  con¬ 
vinces,  and  in  the  particular  instance  the  roll  of  witnesses  pro¬ 
duced  an  impression  which  could  not  have  been  strengthened  by 
a  minute  examination  of  their  testimony.  It  might  perhaps  have 
been  expected  that  additional  arguments  for  Christianity  would 
have  been  deduced  from  the  great  physical  and  mathematical  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modern  times  ;  but  D’Alembert,  Condorcet,  and  La 
Place  belonged  to  the  Encyclopaedic  school  of  opinion,  and 
■Chateaubriand  may  perhaps  have  felt  that  science  is  unconnected 
with  religion  by  any  tie  of  sentiment.  Accordingly  he  treats  the 
whole  department  of  thought  with  a  calculated  indifference,  as 
interesting  only  to  second-rate  minds.  There  is  both  national 
and  individual  chai’acter  in  a  whimsical  suggestion  that  science 
is  dependent  on  literature,  because  the  memory  of  Archimedes 
is  preserved  by  Polybius,  while  the  popular  reputation  of  Newton 
in  France  originated  in  the  eulogies  of  Voltaire.  The  confusion 
between  knowledge  and  reputation,  the  avowed  preference  of 
the  shadow  to  the  substance,  the  inquiry,  not  whether  the  courses 
of  the  stars  are  known,  but  whether  the  astronomer  is  duly  ap¬ 
plauded — all  these  French  peculiarities  probably  aided  the  effect 
of  the  book  which  made  Christianity  fashionable  in  France. 

No  successful  writer  ever  more  thoroughly  valued  and  enjoyed 
his  popularity,  and  Chateaubriand  could  the  better  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  his  position  from  his  recent  experience  of  obscurity 
and  want.  He  had  served  without  sympathy  or  enthusiasm  in 
the  ranks  of  the  unfortunate  emigrant  army,  and  he  had  wan¬ 
dered  through  the  streets  of  London  in  actual  want  of  food. 
When  he  returned  to  France  in  1800,  with  his  manuscript  ready 
for  publication,  he  had  only  a  few  months  to  wait  befoi’e  he 
found  himself  the  idol  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
acknowledged  chief  of  contemporary  literature,  and  the  favourite 
of  some  members  of  the  rising  Consular  dynasty.  His  subsequent 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Rome,  followed  by 
his  nomination  as  Minister  to  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  seemed  to 
open  the  prospect  of  a  successful  diplomatic  career  ;  but  his  rare 
courage  in  resigning  on  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien  put 
an  end  to  the  hope  of  official  promotion.  Even  literary  activity 
was  dangerous  and  uncertain  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  master 
who  hated  free  thought  only  less  than  independent  action.  The 
Mercury,  of  which  Chateaubriand  had  become  proprietor,  was 
suppressed  by  authority  ;  and  on  the  publication  of  the  Martyrs, 
the  journals  were  instructed  to  ridicule  the  work  of  an  author 
who  was  justly  supposed  to  be  discontented  with  the  Empire. 
At  a  later  period,  Napoleon  made  a  pressing  effort  to  rally 
Chateaubriand  to  his  cause  by  reproving  a  committee  of 
the  Academy,  which  in  adjudging  a  prize  for  the  best  modern 
composition,  had  naturally  supposed  that  any  favourable  notice 
of  the  Genius  of  Christianity  would  be  disagreeable  to  the 
supreme  censor.  The  effect  of  despotism  on  literature  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  M.  Villemain’s  amusing  account  of  the  puzzled  syco¬ 
phancy  with  which  the  official  critics  attempted  to  divine  the 
imperial  will.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  after  formally  ordering 
the  committee  to  make  a  report  on  the  work  which  had  been  passed 
over  in  silence,  overruled  the  excuse  that  the  Genius  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  not,  properly  speaking,  either  literature  or  philosophy. 
Courtiers,  however,  are  well  aware  that  hasty  assentation  is 
sometimes  as  dangerous  as  open  opposition.  The  sudden  favour 
shown  to  Chateaubriand  might  be  a  mere  test  of  literary  loyalty  ; 
and  Count  Regnauld,  as  the  reporter  of  the  committee,  well  knew 
that  a  writer  who  had  abstained  from  flattering  the  Empire 
might  always  be  safely  criticised  for  doctrinal  errors  if  not  for 
intellectual  defects.  The  author,  according  to  the  Report,  had 
complimented  Pius  VII.,  but  had  nowhere  spoken  ‘‘of  the 
benevolence  and  kindness  of  the  monarch  who  has  restored  him 
to  his  country,  et  lui  a  permis  la  celebrite  en  attendant  qu'il 
obtint  la  r/loire.”  As  M.  Villemain  observes,  servility  had  made 
progress  between  the  age  of  the  Caesars  and  that  of  Napoleon. 
The  desire  of  military  glory  was  thought  dangerous  to  Agricola; 
but  under  the  French  Empire  even  literary  renown  required 
the  passport  of  the  prince.  The  writer  was  accused  of  a  similar 
impropriety  because  he  had  contrasted  the  feast  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  at  Lyons  with  the  murderous  anarchy  of  ten  years 
before,  “  without  soothing  the  bitterness  of  cruel  memories  by 
any  grateful  reference  to  the  regenerating  power  which  had 
raised  up  the  altars,  and  permitted  the  sacred  standard  of  religion 
to  move  surrounded  by  respect  in  the  midst  of  the  triumphant 
French  eagles,  doing  homage  for  victory  to  the  God  of  armies.” 

Yicit  digna  vivo  sententia. 

The  Academy  thought  it  prudent  to  be  more  Imperialist  than 
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the  Emperor,  and,  with  much  complimentary  rigmarole,  they 
persisted  in  withholding  the  disputed  prize ;  but,  as  a  compro¬ 
mise,  they  elected  Chateaubriand  to  a  vacant  seat  in  their  own 
body.  Napoleon  confirmed  the  nomination,  and  even  talked  of 
creating  a  dignified  post  for  the  new  Academician  ;  but  it  was  in 
the  first  instance  necessary  to  deliver  an  inaugural  address,  and 
to  submit  it  to  the  preliminary  judgment  of  the  Emperor  him¬ 
self.  An  assertion  that  literary  power  was  connected  with 
character  as  well  as  with  intellect,  was  naturally  erased  as  here¬ 
tical;  some  attacks  on  the  Revolution  were  blamed  as  impolitic  ; 
all  allusions  to  liberty  were  rejected  as  indecorous;  and,  finally, 
there  remained  only  a  concluding  eulogium  and  an  appeal  to  the 
clemency  of  the  conqueror.  A  committee  of  the  Academy 
simultaneously  disapproved  of  a  speech  which,  according 
to  one  of  the  members  of  the  body,  would  have  called  forth 
the  loudest  tumult  of  applause  ever  heard  in  a  public 
assembly  ;  and  the  formal  reception  of  the  obnoxious  orator  was 
accordingly  indefinitely  postponed.  M.  Villemain  records  an 
amusing  episode  which  took  place  during  an  audience  accorded 
to  Daru,  while  the  draft  of  the  speech  was  under  consideration. 
The  Emperor,  speaking  loudly  and  angrily,  apostrophized  the 
absent  author  in  a  tone  of  menace  and  indignation  : — “  If  you 
don’t  like  France,  sir,  you  may  leave  it.  Go,  sir  ;  we  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  each  other  ;  and  I  am  master  here.”  The  Minister  waited 
to  take  his  leave  till  the  storm  was  over  ;  but  when  he  returned 
to  the  antechamber,  he  found  that  his  courtly  friends  stood 
aloof,  or  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  existence.  At  last  some 
courageous  bystander  ventured  to  hint  that  the  sentence  of 
banishment  had  been  overheard,  and  it  was  unnecessary  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  friendship  could  maintain  no  contest  against  loyalty. 
Daru,  burstiug  into  a  laugh,  reported  the  time  meaning  of  the 
scene;  and  probably  the  assembled  courtiers  joined  in  the  merri¬ 
ment  without  a  suspicion  of  their  abject  degradation,  or  a  feeling 
of  resentment  against  their  contemptuous  master.  There  was 
no  further  attempt  to  attach  Chateaubriand  to  the  service  of  the 
Imperial  dynasty,  and  the  events  were  already  preparing  which 
were  to  open  a  nobler  career  to  the  intellect  and  patriotism  of 
Frenchmen.  The  political  biography  which  forms  the  principal 
subject  of  M.  Villemain’s  admirable  work  will  be  most  conve¬ 
niently  treated  in  a  subsequent  notice. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  AEUNDEL  SOCIETY  FOIt  i856.* 

rTHE  Council  of  the  Arundel  Society  have  more  than  redeemed 
X  their  last  year’s  undertaking.  The  publications  offered  to 
their  subscribers  for  1856,  of  which  copies  arc  now  before  us,  are 
most  abundant  first-fruits  of  the  new  energy  imparted  to  the 
operations  of  the  Society  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Mr.  Layard. 
Two  woodcuts  from  the  series  of  Giotto’s  frescoes  in  the  Arena 
Chapel  at  Padua ;  two  large  and  most  elaborate  chromo-litho¬ 
graphs — one  from  Mrs.  Higford  Burr’s  drawing  of  the  interior 
of  the  same  chapel,  the  other  from  Signor  Mariannecci’s  copy  of 
Pietro  Pcrugino’s  fresco  of  St.  Sebastian  at  Panicale — with  five 
facsimiles  of  Mr.  Layard’s  tracings  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
principal  figures  in  the  same  composition — such  is  the  more  than 
equivalent  for  his  guinea  given  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  to 
each  of  its  subscribers.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  that 
oven  the  large  increase  in  the  subscription  list — mainly  due  to  the 
meeting  of  last  year,  of  which  we  gave  an  account  in  our  number 
for  June  6th,  18,^7 — will  enable  the  Society  to  reimburse  its 
actual  outlay  on  the  present  publication.  Wc  presume  that  the 
Council  are  venturing,  as  the  homely  proverb  goes,  “  a  sprat 
to  catch  a  herring.”  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  success  of  the  publication  just  issued  will  enable 
the  Society  to  do  more  than  it  has  yet  accomplished  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  perishing  remains  of  the  noblest  works  of  Italian 
painting,  no  less  than  for  the  dissemination  in  England  of  sound 
knowledge  and  cultivated  taste  in  the  matter  of  early  art. 

We  gave  an  account,  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  of  the 
meeting  at  which  Mr.  Layard  described  the  nature  and  result  of 
his  labours  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy  in  the  autumns  of 
1855  and  1856.  During  this  time  he  occupied  himself  in  seeking 
out  and  tracing  the  great  works  in  fresco  through  which  the  art 
of  Italy  manifested  its  singular  productiveness  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries — founding  an  academy  of  the  true  kind 
in  every  little  town  that  studs  the  Umbrian  or  Sabine  hills,  and 
making  a  picture  gallery,  or  rather  one  great  picture,  of  every 
communal  hall,  church,  and  chapel.  From  Florence  to  Rieti — 
round  the  blue  lake  of  Trasimene — on  the  ridges  crowned  by 
citadel  or  convent  in  Borgo  san  Sepolcro,  Arezzo,  Gubbio,  Cagli, 
and  Assisi — everywhere  Mr.  Layard  found  perishing  frescoes. 
There  they  were,  on  the  walls  of  desecrated  cloisters,  blackened 
with  the  smoke  of  Austrian  watclifires,  and  dinted  by  the 
hoofs  of  troop-horses  —  in  palaces,  hidden  behind  the  presses 
of  a  district  tax-collector,  or  the  rubbish  of  a  pawnbroker’s  store¬ 
room — in  churches,  concealed  by  tawdry  hangings  and  unsightly 
woodwork,  dimmed  with  the  flare  of  tapers  or  green  with 
damp,  and  rotting  slowly  from  the  rain-sodden  walls.  Every¬ 
where  treasures  of  thought  and  beauty — nowhere  so  much  care 
as  would  patch  a  roof  or  glaze  a  window,  or  put  up  a  glass  or  a 
rail,  to  save  them  from  destruction. 

The  man  who  had  raised  the  slabs  and  cylinders  of  Nineveh 
from  the  rubbish-heaps  of  Mesopotamia  could  not  but  put  out 
his  hand  to  save  what  he  might  of  the  frescoes  of  central 


Italy.  Unable  to  detach  them  from  the  walls,  or  even  to  retard 
their  progress  to  ruin,  he  could  at  least  trace  them — get  them  j 
copied  here  and  there,  as  his  means  served,  and  capable  artists  1 
could  be  found — and,  better  still,  on  his  return  to  England, 
appeal  to  the  lovers  and  students  of  art,  through  the  Arundel 
Societjq  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  do,  by  collective  re-  I 
sources,  what  singlehandod  he  could  not  hope  to  effect.  But  | 
even  the  Arundel  Society  can  only  accomplish  this  work  by  a  ] 
large  extension  of  its  means ;  and  it  is  in  the  desire  to  give 
increased  publicity  to  the  aims  and  operations  of  the  Society, 
and  so  to  aid  in  that  extension,  that  we  now  call  attention  to  their 
publication  for  1856. 

There  are  two  points  especially  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
judging  this  publication  in  connexion  with  those  which  have 
preceded  it.  For  the  first  time,  colour  has  now  been  brought 
into  use  by  the  Council ;  and,  for  the  first  time  also,  a  general 
view  has  been  given  of  a  complete  work  of  fourteenth-century 
art,  of  which  the  parts  have  already  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
placed  before  the  members  of  the  Society.  Both  these  innova¬ 
tions  are,  it  seems  to  us,  essential  to  the  great  object  of  the 
Society,  which,  as  Mr.  Rusk  in  pointed  out  to  the  meeting  last 
year,  is  not  to  furnish  models  to  our  students,  but  to  impart  to 
all  its  members  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  early  art,  of  the 
mode  of  its  working,  and  of  the  part  it  played  in  relation  to  the 
social,  political,  and  religious  life  of  the  time. 

Painting  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centui-ies  was  at  once 
a  means  of  noble  decoration  and  a  manner  of  conveying  informa¬ 
tion,  thoughts,  and  ideas,  not  then,  as  now,  to  be  got  at  through 
literature.  Pictures  were  the  books  of  the  unlearned,  and  the 
unlearned  were  five-sixths  of  the  people.  The  decorative  purpose 
of  pictures  was  effected  mainly  through  colour.  Hence  it  is  that, 
apart  from  colour,  we  cannot  estimate  those  early  works  aright  as 
decoration;  and  apart  from  their  sequence  and  connexion  in 
town-hall  or  chapel,  we  cannot  read  them  book-fashion,  or  in  any 
way  comprehend  the  reality  of  their  significance.  Mrs.  Higford 
Burr,  who  was  the  companion  of  Mr.  Layard  in  his  journeys,  is 
one  of  the  most  minute,  faithful,  and  painstaking  of  copyists. 
While  he  was  tracing  the  parts  of  a  fresco,  she  occupied  herself 
in  copying  the  complete  picture,  or  often  in  making  a  drawing  of 
the  whole  building,  with  its  series  of  frescoes.  Of  one  such 
drawing — of  Giotto’s  chapel  at  Padua — Mr.  Brooks’s  chromo¬ 
lithograph  this  year  gives  us  a  facsimile.  Both  artist  and 
chromo-lithographer  have  done  their  work  admirably.  Mrs. 
Burr  has  given  us  not  merely  the  general  effect  of  the  chapel, 
but  the  whole  series  of  frescoes  on  the  north  side  and  east  end 
of  the  building  ;  and  this  she  has  done,  not  in  a  slight  or  slovenly 
fashion,  but  with  such  attention  to  the  colour,  composition,  and 
perspective,  that  we  may  gain  from  her  drawing  a  conception  of 
Giotto’s  work  more  complete  than  we  could  have  conceived  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  scale  employed.  Thus  the  drawing  serves  as  a  key 
to  the  series  of  woodcuts  (by  the  Bx’otliers  Dalzicl)  from  the  careful 
copies  which  Mr.  Oliver  AVilliams  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Arundel  Society  to  execute  at  Padua.  Twenty-eight  woodcuts  of 
these  copies  have  already  been  published  by  this  Society,  and  ten 
remain  for  publication  by  instalments.  Praise  cannot  well  be  too 
high  for  Mr.  Vincent  Brooks.  The  execution  of  this  chromo¬ 
lithograph  has  employed  nineteen  stones,  and  the  utmost  accuracy 
has  been  required  in  the  superposition — or,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  registering — of  the  successive  impressions.  Giotto  exe¬ 
cuted  not  merely  the  frescoes,  but  the  whole  mural  and  roof  de¬ 
coration  of  the  chapel.  Bands  of  intricate  and  delicate  orna¬ 
mentation  surround  and  unite  the  frescoes,  and  the  pattern  and 
colour  of  these  bands  are  carefully  reproduced  in  the  chromo¬ 
lithograph. 

By  study  of  the  wood-engravings,  we  may  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  Giotto’s  vivid  conception  of  his  subjects.  W  e  may  read,  chapter 
by  chapter,  his  picture-book  of  the  birth,  marriage,  miraculous 
conception,  and  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  of  the 
miracles,  passion,  resurrection,  and  judgment  of  her  Divine  Son. 
But  only  by  help  of  Mrs.  Burr’s  drawing  can  we  take  in  at  a 
glance  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  this  history,  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  whole  of  glowing  yet  harmonious  and  delicate  colour 
into  which  the  patient  and  cheerful  painter  has  wrought  his 
labour  of  love — first  designing  the  building,  and  then  covering 
it  from  roof  to  floor  with  the  marvellous  work  of  his  brain  and 
hand — not  disdaining  the  humblest,  and  not  falling  below  the 
highest  portion  of  his  toil,  from  the  imitation  of  marble  which 
forms  its  dado,  to  the  troops  of  angels  who  sing  Hosannas  to  the 
risen  Saviour,  over  the  eastern  arch.  The  work  thus  produced 
by  the  Arundel  Society  is  the  best  attainable  record  of  Giotto’s 
performance — so  interesting  in  its  relation  to  later  Italian  art, 
and  still  more  from  the  fact  that  Dante  counselled  and  watched 
over  the  painter  in  its  progress.  Mrs.  Burr  has  very  properly 
introduced  into  her  drawing  the  grave  figure  of  the  great 
Florentine,  with  Giotto  at  w'ork,  in  company  with  his  wife  and 
children. 

The  other  print  of  the  year  is  the  fine  fresco  of  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Sebastian  by  Perugino,  at  Panicale,  a  small  town  on  one 
of  the  wooded  hills  rising  above  the  lake  of  Perugia.  A  brief 
but  instructive  notice  of  the  place  and  the  picture,  by  Mr.  Layard, 
accompanies  these  publications.  Signor  Mariannecci  has  made 
a  faithful  drawing  from  the  fresco ;  and  Mr.  Brooks  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  excellent  coloured  facsimile  of  it,  free  from  that  coarse¬ 
ness  which  chromo-lithographic  prints  are  so  apt  to  show,  and 
giving  as  accurate  a  notion  of  the  colour  of  Perugino  as  of  his 
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forms.  The  latter  may  be  tested  by  help  of  the  large  facsimiles 
of  five  of  the  principal  heads  engraved  by  Signor  Bartoccini,  from 
the  tracings  of  Mr.  Layard.  The  fresco  itself  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  painter’s  consummate  power— 1505,  and  was  painted 
after  he  had  executed  his  greatest  works  in  Perugia  and  his  natn  e 


town  of  Citta  della  Pieve. 

The  Society  intend  actively  to  follow  up  tlie  work  of  preserving 
records  of  perishing  Italian  frescoes,  on  which  they  may  be  said 
to  enter  with  the  publication  we  have  been  noticing,  iheir 
Report  (of  May,  1858)  briefly  describes  what  they  contemplate, 
and  records,  moreover,  an  act  of  intelligent  liberality  on  the  part 
of  one  of  their  members,  to  which  the  utmost  publicity  should 
he  given,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  others  to  “  go  and  do  like¬ 


wise  :  — 

In  the  course  of  last  summer  Signor  Mariannecci,  the  artist  -who  made  the 
drawing  from  which  the  chromo-lithograph  of  Saint  Sebastian  has  recently 
been  printed,  was  employed  to  copy,  on  the  same  scale  and  in  a  similar  style, 
two  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Spello. 
Both  the  copies,  having  been  executed  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
Council,  were  placed,  about  five  month  since,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Brooks,  to  produce  facsimiles  by  chromo-lithography.  One  of  these,  repre¬ 
senting  our  Lord  disputing  with  the  Doctors,  is  already  far  advanced  towards 
completion,  and  is  intended  to  form,  with  other  works  which  cannot  yet  he 
positively  announced,  part  of  the  issue  for  i857*  The  other,  of  nhich  the 
subject  is  the  Nativity,  is  likewise  in  progress,  and  will  probably  be  included 
in  the  publications  assigned  to  1 858.  Commissions  have  now  been  given  to 
Signor  Mariannecci  to  copy  in  the  same  manner  both  the  remaining  fresco 
by  Pinturicchio  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiorc,  representing  the 
Annunciation,  and  the  fresco  at  C'agli,  by  Giovanni  Sanzio,  the.  father  of 
Raffaelle,  representing  the  Madonna  and  Saints,  with  the  Resurrection  of  Our 


XJUXU. 

During  the  last  year  the  Council  also  caused  to  he  made  a  water-colour 
drawing  by  Signor  Bignoli  from  the  very  beautiful  fresco  of  the  Burial  of 
Saint  Catherine,  by  Bernardino  Luini,  now  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Milan.  This 
drawing,  with  the  aid  of  a  tracing  from  the  original  made  by  Mr.  Layard,  and 
some  additional  tracings  and  a  photograph  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Boxall,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  supply  materials  for  a  chromo-lithograph,  as  soon  as  the  Society  is 
in  a  position  to  undertake  another  work  of  this  character. 

But  whilst  these  resources  for  future  use  are  being  procured  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  the  Council  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  prospect 
of  a  more  extensive  addition  to  their  store,  which  is  due  to  the  liberality  of 
one  of  their  Members.  A  commission  has  been  given  by  Sir  Francis  Scott  to 
Signor  Consoni,  a  Roman  artist,  for  water-colour  drawings  from  the  entire 
seriesof  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio  in  the  Libraryof  the  Cathedral  of  Siena,  illustra¬ 
ting,  in  ten  magnificent  compositions,  the  Life  of  Pope  Pius  II.  These  drawings, 
which  are  to  correspond  in  dimensions  and  style  with  those  of  Signor 
Mariannecci,  will  be  lent  by  Sir  Francis  Scott  to  the  Society,  to  be  published 
in  whatever  form,  and  at  whatever  time,  its  means  may  admit. 


It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  art-education, 
that  the  numbers  of  the  Society  will  receive  a  large  addition,  no 
less  from  what  they  have  done  than  from  wbat  they  promise. 
It  is  only  by  teaching  what  art  effected  in  those  palmy  days 
when  the  distinction  between  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  was 
unknown — when  the  bottega  (the  shop)  was  the  scene  of  the 
labours  of  artist  and  handicraftsman  alike — that  we  can  hope 
for  wide  and  permanent  effects  from  the  efforts  of  the  Society. 
If  modern  art  be  hopelessly  condemned  to  the  task  of  satisfying 
vanity,  or  to  mere  wall-ornamentation  and  eye-pleasing— if 
the  bond  that  once  united  all  its  great  strands  into  one  triple 
cord  he  utterly  severed,  never  to  he  twisted  again — it  is  at 
least  a  consolation  to  contemplate  the  work  of  times  when  the 
mission  of  art  was  nobler,  and  the  interdependence  of  its 
branches  visible  alike  in  the  grand  harmony  and  amazing 
variety  of  its  manifestations.  But  before  we  acquiesce  iu 
the  gloomy  conclusion  that  modern  art  is  thus  doomed, 
let  us  at  least  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  furnish  the  means 
of  worthy  instruction,  no  less  to  the  artist  than  to  those  who 
have  to  judge  and  patronize  him.  The  artist  is  hut  one  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  time.  We  may,  as  a  general  rule,  measure  his  height 
of  achievement  or  his  depth  of  degradation  by  the  standard  of 
the  employer’s  faculty  of  appreciation.  When  noble  works  can 
he  appreciated,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  they  will  fail 
to  appear,  even  in  these  material  and  money-seeking  days.  One 
help  towards  such  appreciation  is  afforded  by  the  labours  of  the 
Arundel  Society.  We  wish  it  good  speed,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  its  magnificent  publication  for  1856  will  lead  to  as  great 
an  increase  in  its  subscription-list  as  followed  the  lecture  of 
Mr.  Layard  in  June  of  last  year. 

One  suggestion  in  conclusion.  The  size  of  the  coloured  prints 
just  issued  is  such  that  we  have  not  been  able  ourselves  to  find 
stowage  for  them,  and  we  know  many  who  have  been  equally 
puzzled.  Let  the  Society  by  all  means  choose  that  scale  which 
is  essential  to  satisfactory  work,  hut  let  them  eschew  every  inch 
of  superfluous  border.  Large  mounts  not  only  render  necessary 
costly  portfolios,  but  seriously  increase  the  expense  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  ends  of  the  Society  are  so  praiseworthy,  and  the  work 
before  it  so  heavy,  that  we  cannot  willingly  allow  it  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  one  penny  in  the  vanity  of  elephant  paper. 


CLARK’S  PELOPONNESUS.* 

IT  takes  a  great  deal  to  make  a  good  traveller  in  Greece.  He 
must  know  Greek  and  the  Greek  literature  thoroughly.  He 
must  he  familiar  with  that  mass  of  uninteresting  history  which 
records  the  sway  over  Greece  of  the  Romans,  the  Byzantines,  the 
Franks,  the  Venetians,  the  Turks,  and  the  emancipated  Greeks. 
He  must  have  eyes  in  his  head,  and  common  sense,  or  he  will  be 

*  Peloponnesus  :  Notes  of  Study  and  Travel.  By  William  George 
Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  London: 
John  W,  Parker  and  Son,  i858. 


at  the  mercy  of  former  travellers ;  he  must  have  a  smattering  of 
physical  science  ;  he  must  be  good-tempered,  active,  industrious, 
and  hopeful.  Mr.  Clark  in  a  great  degree  unites  these  requisites, 
and  his  hook  has  indeed  suggested  the  list.  Ho  work  on  the 
Peloponnesus  can  he  exactly  entertaining,  because  it  must  neces¬ 
sarily  contain  the  verification  or  contradiction  of  standing 
antiquarian  theories,  and  even  a  classical  reader  has  to  get 
warmed  into  the  work  before  he  can  persuade  himself  to  care 
very  profoundly  whethei  a  hill  he  never  saw  is  the  site  of  a 
battle  he  has  forgotten.  But  Mr.  Clark  cheers  the  way,  princi¬ 
pally  because  he  trusts  to  himself.  We  may  not  feel  much 
choice  as  to  the  result  of  these  topographical  disquisitions,  but 
there  is  always  a  certain  pleasure  in  accompanying  on  paper,  as 
on  the  real  field,  a  man  who  resolutely  refuses  to  believe  black 
is  white,  or  grey,  because  an  accomplished  scholar  or  a  positive 
handbook -maker  has  decreed  it  to  be  so.  It  is  the  greatest 
charm,  and  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  merits,  of  Mr. 
Clark’s  hook,  that  it  records  the  impressions  and  observations  of 
a  person  who  saw  with  his  own  eyes. 

As  an  instance,  we  may  refer  to  a  dissertation  on  a  certain 
bridge  at  Xerokanepo  near  Sparta,  which  awoke  a  strange 
enthusiasm  in  Colonel  Mure.  He  treated  it  as  a  discovery  of 
first-rate  importance.  No  entire  ancient  bridge  of  any  kind,  still 
less  an  arched  bridge,  of  a  genuine  Hellenic  period,  had  hitherto 
been  known  to  exist  within  the  limits  of  Greece ;  and  even  the 
ability  of  Greek  masons  to  throw  an  arcli  had  been  very  generally 
questioned.  Here  he  saw  an  arched  bridge  of  considerable  size 
and  finished  structure,  and  in  a  style  of  masonry  which  guarantees 
it  a  work  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  Mr.  Clark  saw  something 
very  different,  and  pronounces  the  bridge  to  be  the  work  ot 
Roman  soldiers.  He  examined  the  span  of  the  bridge  and  found 
it  less— he  measured  the  stones  and  found  them  a  great  deal  less — 
than  Colonel  Mure,  in  the  glow  of  a  discovery,  had  represented. 
He  remarked  that  the  stones  of  the  arch  had  a  concave  and  a 
convex  side,  and  that  they  were  therefore  originally  made  for  the 
bridge  and  not  taken  from  neighbouring  ruins ;  and  he  further 
remarked  that  they  were  carefully  shaped,  and  that  the 
superincumbent  stones  were  roughly  hewn.  This  was  not  like 
the  work  of  a  very  early  age ;  for  the  persons  who  had  advanced 
to  the  higher  point  of  skill  might  easily  fill  up  their  construction 
hastily,  hut  those  who  were  accustomed  to  work  roughly  would 
not  he  very  likely  to  anticipate  the  science  of  later  times. 
Whether  Mr.  Clark  is  right  or  not  we  cannot  venture  to  pro¬ 
nounce.  Colonel  Mure  may  have  a  reply  ready  ;  hut  no  one  who 
reads  these  pages  of  Mr.  Clark’s  book  can  doubt  that  he  arrived 
at  an  independent  judgment  in  the  right  sort  of  way,  by  using  his 
own  sense  and  his  own  eyes  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Clark  goes  to  work  in  the  same  way  when  he  lias  to  write 
about  Homer  and  the  Homeric  topography.  At  Kalamata,  for 
instance  (the  Homeric  Pherse),  he  examined  into  the  possibility 
of  the  feat  which  Homer  represents  Telemaclius  as  accomplish¬ 
ing  without  difficulty — the  driving  from  Pher:c  to  Sparta  in  a 
day.  He  must  have  goue  over  Taygetus,  and  a  road  over  Tay- 
getus  might  challenge  comparison  with  that  over  the  Simplon. 
But  there  is  not  only  no  evidence  to  show  that  such  a  road  ex¬ 
isted,  hut  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  it  did  not.  I11 
the  first  place,  the  top  of  the  pass  between  Kalamata  and  Sparta 
is  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  only 
practicable  road  is  a  narrow  horse-path  on  the  edge  of  a  preci¬ 
pice.  Mr.  Clark  follows  this  up  by  a  more  general  discussion  on 
the  degree  of  accuracy  which  can  reasonably  he  expected  in 
the  Homeric  poems.  The  epithets  attached  to  places  are  so 
descriptive  and  appropriate,  that  we  may  be  sure  they 
could  only  originate  in  a  personal  and  intimate  familiarity 
with  the  towns  and  districts  that  they  depict.  But  the  geo¬ 
graphy,  the  relative  positions  of  these  towns,  is  hopelessly 
wrong.  Mr.  Clark  very  properly  inveighs  against  the^  system 
of  keeping  up  what  is  called  the  credit  of  the  poet — of  taking 
all  the  instances  where  Homer’s  geography  is.  right,  and 
glorifying  the  poet  for  his  accuracy,  and  then  glossing  over  his 
insoluble  errors  by  impossible  solutions.  But  what,  then,  is  the 
key  to  this  mixture  of  accuracy  and  inaccuracy  ?  Either  we  must 
say  that  the  poet  saw  the  characteristic  features  of  a  landscape 
or  a  city,  and  condensed  them  into  an  epithet,  but  had  no 
notion,  mentally,  of  mapping  out  the  country — so  that  when,  for 
the  purposes  of  his  poem,  he  put  his  places  together,  he  put  them 
together  with  reference,  not  to  geography,  hut  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  moment  and  the  exigencies  of  his  versification.  Or 
we  may  say,  what  Mr.  Clark  says,  that  the  epithets  were  the 
common  and  traditional  property  of  numerous  bards,  and  that 
they  are  brought  into  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  the  “blue” 
Mediterranean  is  brought  into  the  composition  of  a  modern  poet 
who  has  never  left  England.  This  is  probable  in  itself,  and  gets 
over  the  difficulty.  But  it  evidently  raises  the  whole  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems.  For  if  other  bards  had  been 
gifted  with  the  poetic  power  necessary  for  the  creation  of  these 
epithets,  and  if,  through  their  creations,  there  ran  the  kind  of  unity 
and  harmony  which  link  these  epithets  together,  we  nearly 
come  to  the  end  of  the  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  poems 
which  is  derived  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  poetical  power  and 
the  homogeneity  of  their  parts. 

That  topographical  accuracy  was  considered  unnecessary,  or 
rather  was  never  thought  of  as  being  necessary  or  unnecessary, 
is  shown  by  the  license  with  which  the  great  dramatists  bandied 
the  localities  of  their  tragedies.  “If,”  says  Mr.  Clark,  “the 
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Argive  topography  of  iEscliylus  is  indefinite  and  negative,  that 
of  Sophocles  is  elaborately  wrong.”  In  the  opening  scene  of  the 
Electro,,  the  Pacdagogue  standing  before  the  Palace  of  Mycenae 
says  to  Orestes,  “  Here  is  the  ancient  Argos  you  were  longing 
for,  and  this  on  the  left  is  the  renowned  Temple  of  Hera.”  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Argos  was  between  five  and  six  miles  distant, 
and  the  Heracum  nearly  two.  The  poet  thought  only  of  the 
objects  of  interest  which  grouped  themselves  together  in  his 
mind  and  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors,  when  the  history  of  the 
Atreida?  was  the  main  subject  of  thought,  and  everything  that 
was  interesting  he  put  together  without  regard  to  geographical 
mileage.  Mr.  Clark  illustrates  this  in  a  passage  which  will  give 
a  specimen  of  his  style  and  of  the  livelier  portions  of  his  work : — 

The  truth  was  that  neither  Sophocles  nor  his  “  Pedagogue”  thought  of 
administering  a  lecture  on  topography  under  the  guise  of  a  dramatic  enter¬ 
tainment — as  Milton  or  Ben  Jonson  might  have  done;  so  far  from  it,  he  held 
the  entertainment  to  be  all  in  all,  and  made  topography  and  everything  else 
give  way  to  it.  He  wanted  to  produce  an  effect  by  bringing  Argos,  Mycenae, 
and  the  Herueum  within  the  compass  of  a  single  coup  d’ccil,  and  I  warrant 
that  not  one  of  the  spectators  was  pedantic  enough  to  quarrel  with  him  for 
it.  He  would  not  have  taken  similar  liberties  with  the  neighbourood  of 
Athens — on  the  contrary,  in  the  QSdipus  at  Colonus  he  is  rigorously  exact, 
because  the  audience  were  too  familiar  with  the  scene  not  to  be  shocked  at 
any  departure  from  fact;  and  in  that  case  the  most  powerful  effect  was  to  be 
obtained  by  adhering  to  it.  1  remember  to  have  read  a  play  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo’s,  called,  1  think.  Marie  Tudor,  where  the  scene  opens  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  stage  direction :  “  Palais  de  Richmond :  dans  le  fond  a  gauche  l’Eglise 
de  Westminster,  a  droite  la  Tour  de  Londres.”  Not  one  of  the  audience 
would  be  shocked  by  this  impossible  compression,  and  therefore  the  poet  was 
quite  justified  in  annihilating  space  to  make  a  thousand  people  happy.  If 
either  play  would  have  gained  a  tittle  by  the  change,  M.  Victor  Hugo  would 
not  have  hesitated  a  moment  to  make  theAJieyand  the  Tower  change  places, 
nor  Sophocles  to  transfer  the  Temple  of  Hera  from  the  left  hand  to  the 
right.  But  France  is  the  only  country  which  in  these  days  has  a  living 
drama,  and  whose  poetry  is  not  cramped  by  pedantry. 

Mr.  Clark  started  from  Corintb,  and  then  went  by  Nemea, 
Argos,  JCarya,  and  Mantinea  to  Sparta.  Of  tlie  portion  of  the 
work  which  describes  that  part  of  his  journey,  the  description 
of  Mycenae  is,  perhaps,  the  best  and  most  interesting  section. 
The  ruins  of  that  celebrated  place  have  been  so  often  described 
that  Mr.  Clark  prudently  abstains  from  going  into  full  detail. 
He  only  gives  what  he  thinks  has  some  novelty  in  it.  He  points 
out  with  succinctness  and  clearness  the  advantages  of  position 
which  made  the  site  so  favourable,  that  “  if  there  were  not  one 
stone  left  upon  another,  we  might  still  affirm  with  certainty 
that  a  city  once  stood  there.”  After  leaving  Sparta,  Mr.  Clark’s 
route  lay  by  Navarino  and  Messene  to  Phigalea,  and  the 
site  of  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Bass®,  the  only  temple 
now  remaining  in  the  Peloponnese  of  which  the  plan  and 
dimensions  can  still  be  estimated.  A  short  stage  brought 
him  to  what  were  once  the  greater  glories  of  Olympia,  and 
although  the  account  of  the  temple  and  of  the  statue  of  Zeus, 
the  masterpiece  of  Phidias,  is  not  new,  it  brings  before  us  old 
learning  in  a  pleasant  and  graphic  manner.  The  latter  portion 
of  the  journey  by  Elis,  Pheneos,  and  Sieyon  has  less  to  interest, 
but  the  watercourse  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Styx  affords 
Mr.  Clark  an  opportunity  of  some  good  observations  on  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  an  Arcadian  waterfall  is  really  to 
be  identified  with  the  awful  river  of  hell,  of  which  earthly  rivers 
are  only  the  outlets.  “  The  Homeric  ideal  is  that  of  a  great 
river  falling  down  in  a  sheer  cataract  to  the  under  world,  and 
then  running  with  a  mighty  stream  to  infinite  distance,  flowing 
as  well  beneath  the  roots  of  the  Thessalian  hills  as  below  the 
palace  of  Hades,  beyond  the  ocean  stream.”  Nor  is  the  Styx  of 
Pausanias — that  is,  the  waterfall  in  the  Arcadian  glen — the  same 
as  the  Styx  of  Herodotus,  which  is  a  little  stream  trickling  drop 
by  drop  into  a  basin  in  the  town  of  Nonacris.  All  we  know  is, 
that  there  was  some  water  near  Pheneos  by  which  men  in 
Homeric  or  post-Homeric  times  feared  to  forswear  themselves, 
and  that  this  either  suggested  or  was  suggested  by  the  vast  and 
visionary  stream  which  is  the  terror  of  the  gods  in  the  Homeric 
poems. 

Mr,  Clark  attends  to  Modern  Greece  as  well  as  to  ancient,  and 
if  his  estimate  is  not  very  favourable,  and  his  anticipations  not 
very  sanguine,  at  any  rate  he  is  very  free  from  the  prejudices  of 
the  Philliellenists.  Greece  has  not  fulfilled  all  the  hopes  that 
were  entertained  for  her,  but  still  things  have  improved  and  are 
improving  since  the  Turks  were  driven  out.  “Bad  as  the 
government  of  Greece  may  be,”  says  Mr.  Clark,  “  it  yet  offers 
tolerable,  and  in  the  Morea,  perfect,  security  for  life  and  property. 
The  Morea  of  to-day  is  a  very  Eden  compared  with  the  Morea 
of  forty  years  ago.”  Everywhere  fresh  land  is  being  reclaimed 
from  the  wastes.  Still  agriculture  has  much  to  contend  with, 
and  has  been  greatly  thwarted  by  misgovernment,  and  by  the 
fraudulent  transfer  or  reckless  alienation  of  Crown  lands.  The 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  real  progress  is  the  Greek 
Church,  which  not  only  rests  on  religious  belief,  but  is  the 
visible  type  and  the  true  bond  of  Greek  nationality.  But  its 
superstitions  make  its  creed  unbearable  for  educated  men,  and 
thus  there  is  a  complete  divorce  between  the  belief  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  and  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  vulgar.  But  a  Church 
or  a  religion  is  not  in  such  danger  of  passing  away  because 
educated  men  cannot  believe  in  it,  as  might  be  supposed.  It  is 
a  part  of  social  life — it  is  a  necessary  political  instrument — it 
appeals  to  the  pride  and  the  imagination  of  every  one  as  a  part 
of  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Mr.  Clark’s  remarks  on  this  point 
are  worth  reading : — 

France,  in  these  latter  days,  had  a  long  succession  of  sceptical  prelates ; 
Rome,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  long  series  of  infidel  popes ;  in  the  ancient 


Rome,  many  generations  of  augurs  laughed  in  each  other’s  faces;  and 
Eleusis  found  for  four  centuries  after  Christ  hierophants  of  her  exploded 
mysteries.  So  in  modern  Greece  we  may  find  that,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
the  king,  ministers,  senators  and  deputies,  the  professors  and  students  of 
the  university,  and  all  the  priests  who  are  not  also  peasants,  will  be  utter 
disbelievers,  while  t-lie  lower  orders  will  retain  a  deep-rooted  conviction  of  the 
efficacy  of  relics  and  the  divine  obligation  to  abstain  from  eggs.  Meanwhile 
the  upper  ranks  of  the  hierarchy  will,  with  all  due  gravity,  mumble  the  mass 
and  exhibit  the  authentic  mummy  of  an  apostle  ;  and  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
laity  as  solemnly  chant  the  responses  and  kiss  the  mummy’s  toe.  In  that 
ease  all  hope  of  the  establishment  of  some  rational  form  of  Christianity  will 
lie  in  the  small  body  of  men  who  may  be  found  honest  enough  not  to  palter 
with  their  consciences,  and  bold  enough  to  face  the  protracted  martyrdom 
which  a  society  composed  of  superstitious  fanatics  and  conforming  infidels 
will  be  sure  to  inflict  with  peculiar  refinement  of  cruelty.  Those  may  break 
away  from  Pharisee  and  Sadducee,  and  form  a  separate  sect,  which,  per¬ 
secuted  and  despised,  may  be  the  very  salt  of  the  social  body— a  living  seed 
sown  among  corruption — the  nucleus  and  germ  of  a  future  national  church. 


LA  MORTE  D’ARTnURE.* 

ANEW  edition  of  our  greatest  chivalrous  romance  is  an  event 
of  more  importance  than  may  appear  at  first  sight.  Even  if 
the  Morte  d'Arthure  had  nothing  but  its  literary  merits  to  rest 
upon,  the  story  which  Milton  and  Dryden  had  thoughts  of  telling 
again  in  verse,  and  which,  after  two  centuries  of  neglect,  has 
actually  inspired  our  greatest  poet  and  the  most  popular  school 
among  our  artists,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  an  undying  interest 
for  Englishmen.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  bad  type  and  a  corrupt 
text,  the  last  portable  editions,  which  appeared  some  forty  years 
ago,  have  been  completely  bought  up,  and  were  lately  as  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  as  the  lost  Decadeof  Livy  ;  and  even  Southey ’s  edition, 
though  buried  in  stately  quarto  volumes  and  disguised  in  the 
spelling  of  Caxtou,  commands  a  higher  price  than  it  obtained 
originally.  The  three  little  volumes  which  Mr.  Wright  has 
edited  have  the  great  advantages  of  a  convenient  size,  sensible 
notes,  and  a  text  which  is  sufficiently  archaic  and  yet  intelligible. 
The  version  of  1634  preserves  the  antique  colouring  of  the 
original,  and  lias  precluded  the  necessity  of  a  translation  into  that 
affected  English  which  Dr.  Arnold  introduced  as  the  style  of 
legendary  narrative.  There  is  only  one  omission  of  which  we 
have  a  right  to  complain.  The  editor  has  not  attempted  to  explain 
the  real  character  of  the  sources  from  which  the  Morte  d'Arthure 
has  been  derived.  No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Wright  that 
the  different  romances  which  he  speaks  of  in  his  preface  are,  in 
part  at  least,  reproductions  of  older  stories,  and  that  the  thoughts, 
passions,  and  rcligioi  of  some  ten  centuries  at  least  are  woven 
together  in  the  great  mediaeval  epic  of  Northern  Europe. 

This,  in  fact,  is  only  what  we  find  everywhere.  The  boldest 
assertor  of  the  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems  would  probably 
admit  that  the  poet  had  worked  up  the  legends  of  several  Hel¬ 
lenic  tribes  into  one  artistic  whole.  The  sacred  bards  in  iEgina 
and  Bhthia  had  sung  of  Diomcd  and  Achilles  before  the  blind 
old  man  of  Scios  called  them  out  from  their  local  antiquity 
to  be  heroes  of  the  Grecian  Fatherland.  And  in  spite  of  that 
divine  gift  ot  a  nameless  plastic  power  by  which  the  Greek 
everywhere,  like  the  Prometheus  of  his  own  mythology,  touched 
all  that  his  hands  wrought  with  the  fire  of  life,  the  skilful  critic 
can  still  point  out  where  the  flaw  and  join  are  to  be  seen ;  and 
we  know  that  the  statue  was  cunningly  put  together,  not  hewn 
from  the  block.  Only  the  critics  of  Alexandria  and  Gottingen 
could  murmur  at  such  a  discovery.  Whoever  draws  purely 
from  himself  can  give  us  at  best  a  limited  experience — the  pas¬ 
sions  or  logic  of  a  single  mind— a  Don  Juan  or  a  Maud.  But 
the  great  fathers  of  art,  who  took  fearlessly  what  they  found 
around  them,  and  worked  up  all  the  ages  into  song,  partake  of 
the  breadth  and  energy  of  our  common  human  nature.  They 
speak  of  laughter  and  tears  as  matters  of  household  life,  not 
of  subtle  analysis ;  they  can  find  words  for  the  struggles  of  a 
nation,  while  the  workings  of  a  morbid  self-consciousness  are 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  art.  This  utter  absence  of  all  that  is 
special  and  personal  in  their  works  is  the  great  mystery  of  their 
lives,  and  the  great  argument  of  a  later  age  to  show  that  they  never 
lived.  It  seems  so  strange  that  the  war  of  Greek  and  Persian,  the 
vision  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  or  the  mixed  influences  of  doubt, 
jealousy,  or  love,  should  have  appeared  more  worthy  of  record  to 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakspeare,  than  petty  distresses,  or  pique 
against  a  woman  or  the  world,  or  quarrels  with  a  wife.  It  seems 
so  strange  that  the  works  in  which  great  lives  have  been  summed- 
up  should  not  carry  with  them  a  portion  of  personal  vanity — not 
even  the  Ipse  fecit  of  flic  master  who  has  finished  his  task  and 
rests. 

These  considerations  apply  eminently  to  the  Morte  d’ Arthurc. 
It  is  not  a  single  story,  but  a  cycle  of  epic  undergrowths, 
attaching  themselves,  it  may  be,  to  some  genuine  historical 
tradition  of  a  great  British  champion.  The  Pagan  legends 
of  a  giant  or  a  god  had  been  baptized  with  the  converted 
people,  and  Arthur  had  become  a  Christian  king,  fighting  for 
liberty  and  the  faith  against  the  Saxons  who  built  their  king¬ 
dom  over  British  graves.  But  as  years  went  on,  the  Saxons 
were  themselves  subdued,  and  the  name  of  Arthur  awoke 
no  remembrance  of  bitterness,  but  seemed  only  an  heroic 
light  in  the  past.  The  stories  of  his  marvellous  birth,  of  his 
conquest  over  Home  and  Gaul,  and  of  the  homage  rendered  to 

*  The  History  of  King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Hound  Talde. 
Compiled  by  Sir  Thomas  Alallory,  Knt.  Edited  from  the  Text  of  the  edition 
of  1034,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Thomas  Wright.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
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Britain  by  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  were  the  natural  delight 
of  a  people  whom  a  French  nobility  had  conquered,  and  whose 
saints  a  foreign  church  had  expelled.  Then,  too,  Henry  I.,  who 
espoused  the  people’s  cause  against  the  nobles,  whom  the  homage 
due  to  France  irritated,  and  who  looked  distrustfully  on  the 
European  movement  of  the  Crusades,  was  well  pleased  to  let  a 
history  arise  in  which  England  was  greater  than  Europe,  and 
sufficient  for  itself.  Arthur’s  exploits  and  royalty  were  an  offset 
to  the  glory  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  still  more  brilliant  halo 
which  surrounded  those  who  had  rescued  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
But  fifty  years  later,  the  tide  of  English  feeling  was  changed. 
Norman  and  Saxon  had  been  fused,  and  there  was  no  need  to 
preach  up  nationality  to  men  who  spoke  a  French  patois,  but  to 
whom  Frenchman  was  a  positive  title  of  contempt.  The  second 
Henry  promised  and  meditated  crusades,  and  his  son  redeemed  the 
pledge.  Under  these  influences  of  chivalry  and  religion,  a  second 
order  of  romance  arose.  The  Quest  of  the  Sangreal,  or  real 
blood  of  the  Lord,  borne  by  angels  over  the  world,  and  only  to  be 
seen  by  the  pure  of  heart  as  well  as  the  brave,  was  now  the  great 
emblem  of  the  knightly  life.  A  grander  symbol  of  the  crusad¬ 
ing  spirit  and  the  duties  of  chivalry  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 
And  Arthur,  the  British  king,  was  again  brought  in  as  the 
founder  and  centre-piece  of  chivalry,  though  his  position  is  rather 
that  of  the  feudal  sovereign  than  of  the  actual  knight-errant. 
Enough  of  old  associations  remained  about  his  name  to  indicate 
the  propriety  that  a  more  typical  knight  should  achieve  the 
Sangreal.  And  thus  we  learn  the  two  great  polar  divisions 
of  the  Moyle  d' Arthur e.  By  turns  insular  and  European,  Keltic 
and  Norman,  political  and  chivalrous,  it  has  yet  that  sort  of 
unity  which  the  people  aud  age  possessed.  Different  conceptions 
and  a  clumsy  adjustment  by  an  unskilful  compiler,  make  the 
story  critically  imperfect,  but  not  unnatural.  We  feel  that  the 
self-devotion  which  faith  inspires,  may  well  have  been  engrafted 
on  the  egotism  of  purportless  valour  ;  and  the  story  is  only  the 
more  real,  because  it  records  two  stages  in  a  nation’s  life. 

But  Sir  Thomas  Mallory  enriched  his  compilation  from  other 
sources  besides  the  legends  of  Arthur  and  the  Sangreal.  The 
story  of  Tristram,  in  particular,  occupying  a  third  of  the  whole 
narrative,  was  first  given  in  a  popular  form  by  a  writer  of  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  The  story  suits  the  character  of  the  times. 
It  is  written  for  the  pastime  of  a  frivolous  Court,  not  as  matter 
of  real  import  for  soldiers  and  gentlemen.  It  is  full  of  miracle 
and  adventure,  of  sorcery  and  deeds  of  arms,  but  neither  national 
nor  religious  heroism  enters  into  it.  Southey  has  treated  the 
main  conception  of  the  story  with  great  severity.  Sir  Tristram 
is  returning  from  the  Court  of  King  Anguish  of  Ireland,  with  la 
beale  Isoud,  the  King’s  daughter,  who  is  to  marry  King  Marke 
of  Cornwall : — 

Anil  then  the  Queene,  la  hcale  Isovd’ s  mother,  gave  unto  Dame  Brag- 
wame.  her  daughter’s  gentlewoman,  and  unto  Governale  a  drinkc,  and  charged 
them  that  what  day  King  Marke  should  wed,  that  same  day  they  should 
give  him  that  drinke,  so  that  King  Marke  should  drinkc  unto  la  beale  Isovd, 
“and  then  I  undertake,”  said  the  Queen,  “either  shall  love  other  all  the 
dayes  of  their  life.”  So  (jus  drinke  was  given  to  Governale,  and  to  Dame 
Bnmwaine,  and  then  anon  Sir  Tristram  and  la  beale  Isovd,  took  the  sea. 
And  when  they  were  in  their  cabin,  it  happened  so  that  they  were  tlnrstie, 
and  sawe  a  little  thicket  of  gold  stand  by  them,  and  it  seemed  by  the  colour 
and  taste  that  it  was  noble  nine.  So  Sir  Tristram  took  the  llacket  in  Ins 
hand,  and  said,  “  Madame  Isovd,  here  is  the  best  drinke  that  ever  ye  drankc, 
which  Dame  Bragwaine,  your  maide,  and  Governale,  my  servant,  have  kept 
for  themselves.”  °And  then  they  laughed  and  made  good  cheere,  and  either 
dranke  to  other  freely,  and  they  thought  never  drinke  that  ever  they  dranke 
to  other  was  so  sweete  nor  so  good.  But  by  that  their  drinke  w  as  in  their 
bodies  they  loved  each  other  so  well  that  their  love  never  departed  for  weale 
nor  woe.  And  thus  happened  first  the  love  betweene  Sir  Tristram  and  la 
beale  Isovd,  the  which  love  never  departed  all  the  daies  of  their  life. 

Soutliey  observes  with  some  plausibility  that  love  loses  its 
pure  and  real  character  when  we  look  upon  it  as  the  result  of  a 
philtre.  Much  the  same  criticism  has  been  applied  to  Homer, 
aud  Madame  de  Genlis  argues  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  hero’s 
courage  from  the  moment  that  a  god  interposes  and  assists. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the  supernatural  element  has  ever  clouded 
the  valour  of  Achilles  or  destroyed  the  interest  of  Iseult’s  con¬ 
stancy  to  an  ordinary  reader.  The  fact  is,  that  in  both  cases 
the  critic-  has  misconceived  the  real  object  of  the  machinery. 
We  feel  that  Athene  does  not  give  courage,  but  success  ;  and  that 
Thersites  could  never  have  sat  by  her  side  like  Diomed.  What 
Greek  story  sought  to  explain  was  the  ruin  that  often  overtook, 
not  the  coward  and  the  base,  but  the  brave  and  good.  For  us,  who 
know  that  the  gods  have  doomed  him,  Hector  is  to  the  end  uucon- 
quered,  and  we  sympathize  with  CEdipus  and  Orestes,  because 
the  crime  does  not  cleave  to  their  hands,  and  they  are  innocent 
in  virtue  of  destiny.  Just  so,  in  the  romance  of  Tristram,  the 
constancy  of  the  two  lovers  is  in  itself  a  natural  feature  of  such 
characters  in  such  a  story;  but  Iseult’s  adultery  and  Tristram’s 
treason  to  a  kinsman  and  a  king  required  the  excuse  oi  cir con- 
stances  attenuantes  in  an  age  which  was  impure  in  practice,  but 
which  still  regarded  marriage  as  a  sacrament.  The  old  novelist 
accordingly  tells  us  that  his  heroine  was  under  a  charm,  where 
Moliere  would  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  describe  her  as  the 
wife  of  a  citizen,  or  George  Sand  as  a  femme  incomprise.  The 
method  employed  seems  clearly  of  Breton  origin,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  narrative,  appears  to  indicate  very  high  antiquity. 
It  has  certainly  achieved  the  end  proposed.  Tristram  and  Iseult 
are  for  ever  united  in  a  stainless  immortality  of  tradition,  whilst 
the  loves  of  Guenever  and  Lancelot,  although  one  is  Arthur’s 
queen  and  the  other  his  bravest  knight,  have  always  a  coarse 
and  sensual  character  about  them.  Their  passion  and  constancy 


have  never  passed  into  household  words  ;  and  only  the  penitence 
in  which  their  ruined  lives  are  ended  appeals  to  the  world  and 
Heaven  against  pitiless  contempt. 

The  Morte  d'Arthure  is  the  epic  of  the  middle  ages  in  their 
secular  and  chivalrous  aspects,  as  the  Divine  Gommedia  gives  us 
the  measure  of  their  spiritual  conceptions.  The  English  romance 
must  therefore  always  remain  the  great  text-book  of  those  who 
wish  to  understand  the  actual  compeers  of  Coeur-de-Lion.  The 
basis  of  every  character  is  an  exuberant  physical  life  and  an 
aristocratic  self-reliance.  Spirited  adventure,  sensual  passion, 
and  an  utter  contempt  for  the  lower  orders  of  men  are  the 
natural  features  of  such  a  society.  We  in  England  are  apt  to 
confound  the  reverence  paid  to  women  with  belief  in  their  purity. 

In  mediaeval  literature,  as  in  French  novels  of  our  own  time,  the 
woman  is  always  the  fountain  of  honour  from  whom  the  tone  and 
laws  of  social  life  proceed,  but  she  is  also,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  corruptible  or  corrupt.  The  contrast  is  even  heightened  by 
the  austere  morality  of  the  nobler  knights  of  fable.  The  chivalrous 
ideal  was  more  exacting  than  the  instincts  of  womanhood  ;  and 
the  knight  was  willing  to  live  and  die  in  the  service  of  weakness 
and  beauty  which  did  not  respect  themselves.  Perhaps  the 
utter  absence  of  the  clerical  element  in  the  Morte  d'Arthure  is 
even  more  astonishing.  The  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  clearly 
reverenced,  and  are  even  the  great  motive  of  action,  but  the  men 
who  teach  them  are  scarcely  evertobemet.  An  occasional  hermit 
represents  the  splendid  hierarchy  which  we  know  held  half  the 
power  of  the  world,  and  which  we  place  in  the  foreground  of  the 
great  picture  of  society.  It  is  there  as  an  influence,  and  we 
cannot  understand  the  story  without  it.  The  softest  spiritual 
touches,  Galahad’s  pilgrimage  and  Guenever ’s  penitence,  are  a'l 
borrowed  from  the  liturgy  and  the  convent ;  but  the  feud 
between  the  layman  and  the  priest  forbids  the  presence  upon 
knightly  ground  of  a  rival  and  unwelcome  caste.  Death  first 
brings  them  into  fellowship,  and  the  priest  blesses  ominously  the 
last  moments  of  the  last  of  King  Arthur’s  company. 

The  passages  which  have  made  the  Morte  d' Arthur e  immortal 
belong  chiefly  to  the  last  part.  Instead  of  adventures  and 
joustings  for  the  mere  love  of  battle,  we  approach  the  solemn 
service' of  the  whole  Bound  Table  in  search  of  the  mystical  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Lord.  Arthur’s  prophecy  that  his  “  true  fellowship 
shall  never  meete  more  againe”  seems  the  presage  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  chivalry  when  its  real  object  is  achieved.  What  wonder 
if,  as  the  knights  “mounted  upon  their  horses,  and  rode  through 

the  streets  of  Carmelot . there  was  weeping  of  the  rich 

and  poor,  and  the  King  returned  away,  and  might  not  speake 
for  weeping.”  Galahad’s  vision  of  glory  is  the  hour  of  his  death. 
The  remnant  of  the  company  is  gathered  again  at  Arthur’s 
court,  but  the  shadow  of  death  is  upon  them.  The  guilty  passion 
of  Lancelot  finds  its  consummation  in  treason  against  the  King, 
who  has  “most  had  his  joy  and  his  affiance  in  him.”  Gawaine  falls 
in  loyal  service,  and  Arthur  is  wounded  to  death  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  last  field  is  won.  The  manner  of  his  death  need 
never  be  told  again,  if  indeed  he  died,  for  “  some  men  yet  say, 
in  many  parts  of  England,  that  King  Arthur  is  not  dead,  but 
had,  by  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  gone  into  another  place, 
and  men  say  that  lie  will  come  again  and  he  shall  winne  the  holy 
crosse.”  But  Arthur  never  lived  again  for  knighthood  ;  and  the 
shock  of  their  great  solitude,  when  the  husband  and  the  friend 
is  dead,  startles  even  Lancelot  and  Guenever  to  penitence  and 
prayer.  We  seem  to  pass  at  once  to  the  other  side  of  life  ;  and 
Lancelot’s  true  service  to  his  lady  makes  him  follow  her  through 
vigil  and  fast,  as  he  had  once  hoped  to  place  her  at  the  right 
hand  of  his  throne.  “  Sithence  yee  have  taken  you  unto  per¬ 
fection,  I  must  needes  take  me  unto  perfection  of  righte.”  The 
soldier’s  chivalrous  devotion  is  rewarded  with  a  miracle,  and 
after  a  year’s  seclusion  “the  angels  heave  up  Sir  Lancelot 
towards  heaven,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  open  against  him. 

“  The  head  of  all  Christen  knights”  takes  with  him  the  whole 
world’s  chivalry  to  slumber  with  other  memories  of  the  past  in 
“the  great  arms  of  infinite  mercy.” 


A  COMIC  FALSTAFF* 

rPKE  Life  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  is  one  of  those  joint-stock  pub- 
X  lications  which  are  so  common  in  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Cruikshank  draws  the  pictures,  and  Mr.  Brough  furnishes  the 
letterpress  and  the  preface.  The  pictures,  which  are  described 
in  the  preface  as  the  substantial  part  of  the  book,  are  in  some 
respects  very  good.  We  do  not  altogether  admire  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank’s  conception  of  Falstaff.  He  makes  him  look  like  a  man 
who  is  always  trying  to  look  sly,  and  he  seems  to  us  to  give  too 
■  much  refinement  to  the  outline  of  his  face.  Indeed  nothing  can 
be  stranger  than  the  contrast  between  the  elaboration  of  these 
etchings^  and  the  breadth,  force,  and  quaintness  of  the  woodcuts 
by  which  the  artist  made  his  reputation  some  thirty  years  ago. 
The  accessories  are  in  almost  every  case  capital.  Nothing  can 
be  better  than  the  views  of  Coventry,  Shrewsbury,  and  Windsor. 
Justice  Shallow’s  orchard  and  house  are  excellently  drawn,  and 
two  or  three  views  of  the  streets  of  London  are  more  free  from 
exaggeration  than  is  usually  the  case  with  drawings,  especially 
comic  drawings  of  mediaeval  scenes. 

*  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Falstaff.  Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank, 
with  a  Biography  of  the  Knight  from  authentic  sources.  By  Kobert  B. 
Brough.  London:  Longmans.  i858. 
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Here, however,  our  praise  must  stop.  The  letterpress  of  thebook 
appears  to  be  bad  throughout ;  yet  we  must  owu  in  honesty  that 
we  have  not  read  the  whole,  though  we  have  read  the  greater  part 
of  it.  It  is  bad,  not  so  much  in  execution,  as  in  design  and 
sentiment ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  preface  is  the 
worst  part  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Brough  tells  us  that  he  “  dis¬ 
claims  any  share  in  whatever  public  approval  the  work  may 
attract;”  which  disclaimer  he  makes  “  in  the  spirit  of  pure 
business-like  candour.”  He  has  “  simply  fulfilled,  to  the  best  of 
his  powers,  a  contract  cheerfully  accepted,  but  not  drawn  up  by 
him.’  He  “  claims  no  higher  place  in  the  transaction  than  one 
proportionate  to  that  of  the  fiddler  who  amuses  the  audience 
between  the  acts  of  a  play,  or  the  lecturer  who  talks  unheeded 
nonsense  while  a  panorama  is  unrolling.”  Finally,  “the  con¬ 
cluding  portion  of  his  labours  has  been  achieved  under  acute  and 
prolonged  physical  suffering.  This  may  be  no  excuse  for  loose 
or  indifferent  writing,  but  iu  the  memorable  words  of  Ben 
Jouson  to  John  Sylvester,  it  is  true."  The  last  sentence  would 
have  protected  the  book  from  any  criticism  of  ours  if  its  faults 
had  occurred  in  the  execution,  and  not  in  the  design  ;  but  we  think 
that  the  book  illustrates  more  than  one  principle  the  assertion 
of  which  is  peremptorily  required  by  the  interests  of  literature. 
It  is  a  rule  oi  pleading  that  every  plea  must  either  traverse,  i.c., 
deny  the  facts  charged,  or  confess  and  avoid— that  is,  admit  and 
justify  them ;  but  a  plea  of  confession  without  avoidance  is  not  only 
a  bad  plea,  but  the  worst  of  all.  Ihere  is  a  certain  class  of  literary 
gentlemen  who  take  a  sort  of  cynical  satisfaction  in  such  pleas,  and 
Mr.  Brough  would,  from  the  present  work,  appear  to  beone  of  them. 
Mr.  Ihackeray,  we  think,  was  the  first  person  who  set  this  bad 
fashion  in  our  country.  Balzac  had  preached  it  long  before 
in  France  with  characteristic  vehemence,  though  we  must  in 
fairness  add,  that  whilst  he  preached  he  denounced  it.  The 
readers  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Pendennis  can  hardly  have  forgotten 
with  what  a  graceful  and  melancholy  frankness  that  gentle  cynic 
gives  up  his  literary  illusions.  He  tells  us  that  he  knows  quite 
well  that  he  is  a  mere  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water — he 
has  no  self-deception — he  only  writes  for  money,  and  so  long  as 
he  punctually  discharges  the  terms  of  his  contract  he  considers 
that  no  one  has  a  right  to  take  him  to  task.  We  never  quite 
believed  Mr.  Pendennis.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  docs  not 
look  upon  himself  quite  in  the  light  of  a  butcher,  or  baker,  or 
candlestick-maker.  He  tells  you  that  he  regards  his  literary 
labours  as  merely  commercial  undertakings,  partly  because  he  is 
naturally  rather  cynical,  partly  because  he  hopes  you  will  not 
take  him  at  his  word,  but  will  think  him  an  interesting  character, 
and  be  somewhat  mollified  in  respect  of  criticism.  There  may 
be  dandyism  and  affectation  in  drab  as  well  as  in  other  colours; 
and  literary  gentlemen  in  the  present  day  are  not  more  exempt 
from  those  faults  when  they  choose  to  go  masquerading  in  the 
dress  of  solid,  prosaic  workmen,  than  they  were  when  they 
openly  proclaimed  themselves  the  superiors  and  rulers  of  the 
everyday  world. 

The  real  reason  for  not  taking,  or  affecting  to  take,  this  view  of 
literary  occupations,  is  that  it  is  not  the  true  one.  Ho  doubt  there 
are  occupations  connected  with  literature  in  one  form  or  another 
which  arc  as  sober  and  respectable  as  the  most  commonplace  trades 
or  professions.  An  editor  is  as  much  a  man  of  business  as  a  bar¬ 
rister  or  a  physician  ;  but  a  man  is  not  justified  in  looking  upon 
authorship  entirely  in  this  light.  Ho  man  who  has  a  due  notion  of 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  intellectual  gifts  will  engage  to  write 
whatever  the  public  like  to  buy,  without  reference  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  article  supplied.  We  cannot  comprehend  how  a 
man  of  honour  and  spirit  can  bear  to  come  before  the  world  and 
say : — “  I  am  a  mere  showman  and  mountebank,  hired  to  talk 
nonsense.  Here  you  have  your  nonsense.  I  hope  you  like  it ; 
it  is  your  responsibility,  and  not  mine  ;  you  ordered  it ;  I  supply 
it;  and  so  long  as  I  give  you  fair  measure,  no  one  has  any  right 
to  complain  of  the  bargain.”  If  this  is  the  true  account  of  the 
production  of  any  book  whatever,  its  author  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself.  If  it  is  not  the  true  account,  it 
is  a  very  paltry  and  offensive  piece  of  vanity  to  publish  it. 

We  should  not  have  noticed  Mr.  Brough’s  preface  at  such 
length  it  it  had  not  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  substantially  fair 
account  of  his  book.  As  he  tells  us  himself,  it  is  so  much  fun 
done  to  order,  to  set  oft'  Mr.  Cruikshank’s  etchings.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  order  which  any  man  of  taste  and  feeling  could  have 
executed.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written  prevent 
us  from  offering  any  criticism  on  points  of  detail,  but  it  is  in 
effect  nothing  less  than  an  elaborate  effort  to  vulgarize  one  of 
the  noblest  productions  of  human  genius.  The  man  w  ho  could 
deliberately  sit  down  to  construct  a  comic  Falstaff,  might  go  on 
to  bring  out  a  legal  Statute  Book  or  a  devotional  Bible.  Shak- 
speare’s  historical  plays  are  the  only  realization  of  the  dream 
which  modern  novelists  so  often  entertain  of  giving  a  picture  of 
an  epoch.  They  set  before  us  feudal  England  iu  all  the  grandeur 
and  nobleness  of  its  policy,  and  in  all  the  racy  vigour  of  its  pri¬ 
vate  life.  I  he  grave  King — the  Prince,  hovering  between  the 
hero  and  the  rake— Hotspur,  with  his  wild  feudal  courage,  his 
love,  his  generosity,  his  stormy  passions,  and  his  pointed  elo¬ 
quent  wit— the  shrewd  old  Judge,  the  silly  Squire,  Falstaff,  Mrs 
Quickly,  and  all  their  crew  of  rogues— the  recruits,  the  soldiers, 
and  endless  other  characters  form  a  whole  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  marvellous  art,  but  each  of  the  parts  depends  for  its  merit 
on  the  general  design.  Separate  Falstaff  from  the  rest  of  the 
play,  and  represent  all  the  other  characters  from  his  point  of  view, 


and  he  becomes  a  mere  funny  man,  and  they  a  set  of  miserable, 
unmeaning  puppets.  This  is  what  Mr.  Brough  has  done  through 
196  large  8 vo  pages.  He  appears  to  find  the  serious  and  affect- 
iug  parts  of  Shakspeare  dull,  and  he  reduces  them,  as  it  were,  to 
a  common  denominator.  He  gives  us  Prince  Henry  with  a  sort 
of  pedantry  which  appears  to  have  passed  over  in  the  present 
generation  from  scholars  to  wits.  Could  any  other  age  have 
produced  a  man  capable  of  describing  the  scene  between  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Hotspur  in  the  slang  of  the  prize-ring? 
AVe  invite  our  readers  to  consider  a  specimen  of  the  contrast  :  — 

Hot.  My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  I  see 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  the  name. 

I  am  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  think  not,  Percy, 

To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more ; 

Hor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign 
Of  Harry  Percy  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Hut.  Nor  shall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  como 
To  end  the  one  of  us ;  and  would  to  God 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine. 

P.  Hen.  I’ll  make  it  greater,  ere  I  part  from  thee; 

And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
I’ll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot.  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities. 

{They  fight-) 

’  Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Well  said,  nal !  to  it,  Hal !  Nay,  you  shall  find  no  boy’s  play 
here,  I  can  tell  you. 

AA  e  need  not  quote  the  rest.  Our  readers,  we  hope,  need  no 
words  of  ours  to  remind  them  of  the  two  noble  speeches,  “  Oh 
Harry,  thou  hast  robbed  me  of  my  youth,”  and  “  Food 
for  worms,  brave  Percy,  fare  thee  well,  great  heart”— with  which 
the  scene  closes ;  nor  need  we  quote  Falstaff’s  sham  death, 
or  the  speech  with  which  he  rises.  The  contrast  between  the 
splendour  of  the  tragic  and  the  fun  of  the  comic  part  of  the 
scene  is  what  no  poet  that  ever  lived,  except  Shakspeare,  would 
have  ventured  upon.  To  show  how  sublimity  and  absurdity 
jostle  each  other  in  this  world,  without  failing  to  be  truly 
sublime  and  really  witty,  is  oue  of  the  feats  peculiar  to  his  genius. 
Mr.  Brough  does  not  think  that  this  is  comic,  and  proceeds  to 
make  it  comic  accordingly.  Prince  Henry  and  Hotspur  dis¬ 
appear,  and  are  replaced  in  the  description  as  follows : — 

The  two  young  Ilenrys,  Percy  and  Plantagenet,  had  met,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  last  recorded  struggle,  and  were  exchanging 
formal  civilities  previous  to  the  laudable  operation  of  cutting  each  other’s 

throat,  after  the  chivalrous  manner  of  our  prine-riug  gladiators . The 

Game  Chicken,  from  the  wilds  of  Northumberland,  complimented  the  Larky 
Boy,  champion  of  the  Westminster  light  weights,  with  some  irony  rather 
implying  a  regret  that  the  latter  bantam  should  be  in  a  recently  hatched  and 
inadequately-fledged  condition,  and  scarcely  entitled  to  the  honours  of  immo¬ 
lation  at  the  hands,  or  rather  the  red-hot  spurred  heels  of  himself,  the 
Northumberland  Chicken,  which  he  declared  the  Larky  One  was  nevertheless 
foredoomed  to  undergo  ;  to  which  Larky  replied  by  advising  his  adversary  not 
to  crow  prematurely,  nor  too  loudly,  nor  yet  to  waste  arithmetical  calculation 
upon  chickens  whose  incubation  was  at  least  problematical. 

And  so  we  get  onto  “round  the  first,”  “  round  the  second,” 
&c.  This  is  what  modern  wit  thinks  really  amusing.  It  can  see 
nothing  but  rant  and  fustian  in  some  of  the  grandest  lines  that 
Shakspeare  ever  wrote.  When  Prince  Henry  says— 

“  When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 

A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound, 

But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 

Is  room  enough  ;  this  earth  that  bears  thee  dead, 

Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman ;” 

he,  in  comic  language,  “  delivered  a  funeral  oration  .... 
which  proved  his  Boyal  Highness  to  be  gifted  with  the  most 
eminent  qualifications  for  a  popular  lecturer.”  Mr.  Brough  wrote 
part  of  his  book  when  in  great  pain.  It  must  have  been  very 
bad  indeed  when  he  wrote  this  part  of  it.  Can  the  national 
taste  be  besotted  to  such  a  degree  that  this  sort  of  thing  can 
really  be  amusing  to  anybody  ?  It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  give 
a  comic  turn  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  hardly  less  dis¬ 
gusting.  Suppose  “  Thou  shalt  not  steal,”  were  to  be  rendered 
thus—' “  The  Hebrew  legislator  then  proceeded  to  remark  that 
any  lady  or  gentleman  of  that  persuasion,  who  might  be 
tempted  by  temporary  forgetfulness  to  confound  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  meum  and  tuum,  and  to  transfer  to  his 
own  shelves  the  contents  of  his  neighbour’s  old-clothes 
shops,  would  be  boarded,  lodged,  clothed,  and  employed 
at  the  public  expense,  for  a  certain  number  of  calendar  months  ” 
such  a  piece  of  profanity  would  be  really  no  worse  than  Mr. 
Brough’s  conduct  to  Shakspeare.  Grand  and  noblo  thoughts 
arc  the  common  inheritance  of  the  human  race,  and  it  is  a 
public  injury  and  crime  to  bedaub  them  with  this  sort  of  miserable 
parody.  Indecency  or  blasphemy  would  hardly  be  more  injurious 
to  a  young  reader  than  this  knowing  gentleman’s  harmless  little 
fun  about  the  greatest  of  all  writers.  To  teach  a  lad  to  suppose 
that  he  sees  through  Shakspeare— that  he  (slang  is  the  only 
mode  of  describing  slang)  is  “up  to  the  dodge”  of  his  eloquence, 
and  knows  that  what  were  formerly  considered  noble  and  generous 
sentiments  are  really  mere  bombast  and  dramatic  business — is  to 
poison  in  the  bud  the  best  and  highest  parts  of  his  nature. 
Prince  Henry’s  speech  to  Falstaff  appears  to  Mr.  Brough  to 
have  been  a  piece  of  conventionality  and  hypocrisy.  To  us  it 
seems  one  of  the  noblest  and  best-merited  rebukes  ever 
applied  to  a  class  which  requires  to  be  kept  in  order  more  than 
any  other,  and  which  is  more  apt  than  any  other  to  issue  from 
that  narrow  sphere  to  which,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  it  ought 
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to  be  confined.  We  refer  our  readers  to  it,  merely  observing 
that  what  Mr.  Brough  calls  his  “  professional  jealousy  on  behall 
of  fools  and  jesters,”  may  be,  as  he  says,  “  excusable,  but  is 
certainly  not  justifiable. 


MISSIONARY  LIFE  IN  TEXAS  AND  MEXICO* 

I  TRANCE  is  an  indifferent  colonizer,  and  books  of  travel  and 
^  adventure  occupy  an  inconsiderable  position  in  her  litera¬ 
ture.  To  our  island  race,  above  all  others,  appears  to  have 
been  o-iven  the  hungry  heart  that  cannot  rest  at  home  whilst 
seas  and  continents  remain  untraversed  and  unexplored.  Yet, 
in  the  noblest  of  all  fields  of  adventure,  where  the  danger  and 
the  duty  are  surrounded  with  no  halo  of  the  world  s  favour, 
and  have  no  reward  to  look  for  in  the  world’s  renown,  France 
lias  her  adventurers  who,  in  an  age  of  faith,  would  deserve  to 
be  called  apostles.  In  our  own  busy  and  material  age, 
men  of  restless  spirit  arc  driven  across  the  ocean  by  the 
disgust  of  politics  or  the  weariness  of  society,  to  seek  a 
fresher  field  of  hope,  or  a  refuge  in  the  solitudes  of  untravelled 
worlds  from  the  fretful  fever  of  civilization.  The  worn-out 
victim  of  ease  and  enjoyment  takes  to  distant  hardships  m 
search  of  a  sensation,  perhaps  with  the  malignant  purpose  of 
punishing  a  public  he  despises  with  his  “  Impressions,  half 

cynical,  half  romantic,  when  he  comes  back— or,  worse  still,  of 
setting  up  an  “  Entertainment,”  as  a  Lion  on  his  own  account. 
All  this  is  vulgar  enough  ;  but  to  part  from  home  and  friends  at 
an  age  when  life  has  nothing  bitter  in  its  draught,  and  when  the 
springtide  is  bursting  with  promise — to  consecrate  years  of  lonely 
and  obscure  labour  to  penury  and  pain,  perhaps  to  die  at  last  a 
solitary  waif  on  some  forgotten  shore — surely  this  is  heroic 
work,  and  come  from  what  church  they  may,  such  workers  are  the 

salt  of  the  earth.  ,  . 

The  good  and  brave  young  Abbd  Domenech,  whose  -Personal 
Narrative”  we  may  at  once  say  we  have  foundi  more  readable 
and  more  informing  than  a  dozen  volumes  of  ordinary  adventure, 
is  not  unworthy  to  be  named  with  Hue  in  the  annals  ot  missionary 
enterprise,  and  we  know  not  how  to  give  him  higher  praise.  AVe 
speak  of  personal  characteristics,  and  in  these — in  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  a  life  of  self-denying  severity,  not  exercised  under  the 
protecting  shadow  of  a  cloister,  but  in  hourly  conflict  with  danger 
and  necessity — the  one  looks  to  us  like  a  younger  brother  in  like¬ 
ness  to  the  other.  Ihe  Abbe  Domenech  is  now  only  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  but  already  shattered  and  disabled  by  the  prn  ations 
and  fatigues  in  which  the  freshest  years  of  his  manhood  were  con¬ 
sumed.  It  was  in  the  early  winter  of  1845  that  his  heart  leaped  at 
the  call  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Texas,  who  was  then  at  Lyons 
recruiting  for  the  ministry  of  his  vast  and  scattered  diocese. 
The  Bishop’s  invitation  w'as  no  tempting  one  to  vulgar  ambition. 
There  was  no  romance  in  the  picture.  Hunger  and  thirst,  jour- 
neyings  incessant  amidst  savage  men  and  beasts,  under  a  raging 
sun  or  in  the  night-damp  of  a  fever-stricken  soil  no  touch  was 
wanting  to  enforce  the  warning  to  weak  hearts.  And  it  was  to 
this  unknown  future  of  trials  and  sacrifices  that  this  young 
man  of  nineteen  felt  himself  irresistibly  impelled.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1846  he  sailed  from  Havre  for  Newr  Orleans,  in 
company  with  a  number  of  German  emigrants  and  a  few  fellow 
missionaries.  As  he  bids  farewell  to  his  native  country,  even  the 
episcopal  blessing  caunot  heal  the  pang  of  separation,  and  we  do 
not  augur  the  worse  of  the  future  priest  because  he  had  not  the 
strength  to  remain  at  such  a  moment  unmoved  by  human  sym¬ 
pathies..  On  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter  a  solemn  high  mass 
was  chanted  at  sea  ;  and  the  deep  sense  of  natural  religion  which 
all  men  feel  in  the  presence  of  that  mighty  loneliness  was  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  “little  chapel  which  was,  thanks  to  the  offerings 
of  the  French  ladies,  as  beautiful  and  graceful  as  a  reposoir  on 
the  Fete-Dieu.”  On  the  24th  of  May  the  ship  is  nearing  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  From  New  Orleans  the  Abb6  (as  we 
already  call  him  by  anticipation),  after  a  short  stay,  ascends  the 
river  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  two  years  in  the  Ecclesiastical  College  to  complete  his 
preparation  for  the  apostolic  life.  In  a  few  rapid  touches  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  immense  monotony  of  the  boundless  plains  and  in¬ 
terminable  forests  through  which  the  mighty  river  flows  as  far  as 
Cairo  ;  and  Cairo  he  dismisses  as  a  town  consisting  of  two  houses 
and  a  bridge  of  boats.  His  impression  of  American  scenery 
generally  is  an  impression  of  vastuess  without  variety  or  charm. 
In  May,  1848,  he  descends  the  Mississippi  again  to  New  Orleans 
to  take  the  steamer  for  Galveston,  the  chief  port  of  Texas  and 
“  the  episcopal  residence,”  and  he  has  the  singular  good  fortune 
to  accomplish  a  proverbially  perilous  voyage  in  safety.  His 
account  of  Texas,  its  physical  geography,  its  earlier  and  later 
history,  its  populations,  settled  and  nomad,  and  of  the  history  and 
customs  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  their  forms  of  religious  worship, 
is  concisely  full  and  clear ;  and  now  that  the  new  destiny  of  these 
regions  is  beginning  to  unfold  itself,  we  recommend  to  particular 
attention  the  few  pages  in  which  all  that  is  worth  knowiug  about 
their  past  and  present  condition  is  summed  up. 

The  Abbe  left  France  on  his  first  mission  in  the  year  in 
which  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States,  and  he  reached 
Galveston  in  the  year  in  which  peace  was  signed  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Since  that  time  emigration  from 
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Europe  and  America  to  Texas  has  vastly  increased;  tracts  of 
land  have  been  granted  to  the  earlier  settlers,  to  German  colo¬ 
nists,  and  to  soldiers  who  served  in  the  wars.  “Prosperity, 
says  the  Abb6,  “  increases  every  day.”  Nevertheless  we  should 
hesitate  a  little  to  recommend  Texas  to  an  intending  emigrant. 
At  Galveston,  at  the  time  of  the  Abbe’s  arrival,  the  “  Episcopal 
Residence”  consisted  of  three  wretched  huts ;  but  here  of  an 
evening,  grouped  around  the  Bishop,  and  listening  to  his  kindly 
words  of  counsel  and  encouragement,  a  few  of  his  flock  were 
accustomed  to  beguile  their  happiest  hours.  There  was  no  ca¬ 
thedral  as  yet — worship  was  celebrated  in  a  small  wooden  chapel, 
in  which  the  faithful  were  sometimes  glad  to  perform  their  devo¬ 
tions  under  umbrellas.  From  Galveston,  the  Abbe  was  sent  to 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  in  the  interior.  He  takes  the  steamboat 
to  Houston,  “  a  wretched  little  town,  composed  of  about  twenty 
shops  and  a  hundred  huts,  dispersed  here  and  there  among 
trunks  of  felled  trees,”  and  finds  it  “  infested  with  Methodists  and 
ants.”  From  Houston  he  “  posts”  to  San  Antonio  ;  and  if  our 
readers  want  to  know  what  posting  is  in  a  land  where  there 
are  no  roads,  they  will  consult  the  Abb6  with  advantage. 

San  Antonio,  from  its  position  near  the  north-eastern  frontier 
of  Mexico,  is  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance,  and  serves 
as  a  depot  for  the  transport  of  the  merchandize  of  the  United 
States  into  the  interior  of  Mexico.  Here  the  Abbe  found  the 
mission  served  by  Spanish  priests,  who  gave  him  one  compart¬ 
ment  of  a  garret  for  a  lodging.  His  furniture  consisted  of  “a 
miserable  kind  of  camp  bed,  without  either  mattress  or  paillasse, 
a  crazy  table,  and  two  chairs,  one  of  wThich  was  without  a 
bottom,  the  other  wanted  a  leg.”  His  sofa  was  a  public 
coffin.  A  skylight  window  afforded  a  cheering  view  of  the 
burial-ground,  and  the  roof  gave  free  admission  to  sun  and 
rain.  “  Dormice,  rats,  spiders,  mosquitos,  and  insects  of  every 
denomination  in  myriads  lived  and  broiled”  in  his  society.  He 
was  obliged  to  close  the  window,  under  which  the  women  bathed 
and  gambolled  publicly.  He  could  not  take  a  walk  in  the 
town'  for  the  heat,  or  stray  a  pistol-shot  beyond  the  town  for 
fear  of  the  Indians.  In  this  garret,  deprived  of  air, 
exercise,  and  occupation,  his  health  languished,  and  he 
became  subject  to  sudden  fainting  fits  once  or  twice  a  day. 
After  two  months  of  intense  bodily  and  mental  suffering,  the 
Abb6  would  fain  have  returned  to  Galveston,  even  on  foot  and 
without  money.  But  at  this  juncture,  the  Bishop  arrived, 
and  desired  him  to  prepare  for  ordination,  for  as  yet  he  was  a 
student  only.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  young  man  hesitated  an 
instant  to  bind  himself  by  irrevocable  vows  ?  His  friend,  the 
Abbe  Dubuis,  however,  rejoined  him  soon  after,  and.  by  earnest 
solicitations  easily  prevailed  over  his  doubts  and  hesitations.  A 
week  after  he  was  ordained  priest.  Who  can  read  without  emo¬ 
tion  the  following  confession? — 

I  bethought  me  of  the  young  clerics  in  the  old  country,  who,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  their  ordination,  arc  surrounded  by  relatives  and  friends  from  whom 
they  receive  counsel  and  encouragement.  As  for  myself,  I  was  separated 
from  all  I  held  dear  in  the  world  ;  I  was  alone,  and  opening  before  me  was  a 
life  of  solitude  and  hardships  without  end.  To  me  the  chalice  was  a  bitter 
one ;  but,  aided  by  God’s  grace,  I  felt  no  inward  regret.  And  yet  it  was  one 
of  those  days  in  my  existence  in  which  religion  should  have  shed  her  most 
benign  influence,  and  imparted  to  me  all  her  saving  counsels ;  for  on  that  day 
I  offered  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  and  of  my  whole  being. 

Tbe  young  Abbe’s  mission,  in  conjunction  with  tbe  Abbe 
Dubuis,  comprised  tbe  German  Catholic  settlers  scattered  over 
the  north-western  boundary  of  Texas,  and  the  Irish  soldiers 
employed  in  the  American  service  to  repress  the  incursions  of 
the  Indian  tribes.  At  Castroville  he  found  the  missionary 
quarters  already  tenanted,  but  was  graciously  welcomed  by  the 
family.  The  church  was  a  “wretched  cabin;”  the  parsonage 
consisted  of  two  rooms,  a  barn,  a  vegetable  garden,  a  yard,  and 
two  cabins,  one  of  which  was  kitchen  and  school-room.  In  the 
garden  was  the  grave  of  the  Abbe  Chazelle,  who  had  died  not  long 
before.  The  Abbe’s  food  consisted  of  wild  salad  gathered  on  the 
mountains,  “  at  the  risk  of  being  bitten  by  rattlesnakes  or  scalped 
by  the  Indians,”  of  some  morsels  of  pork  and  bacon,  and  dried 
venison,  which  he  mistook  for  a  sponge.  Condemned  to  silence 
and  isolation  by  his  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the  settlers,  no 
wonder  he  “  fell  into  mortal  ennui  before  the  end  of  a  fortnight.” 
When  he  baptized  a  child,  the  father  inquired  how  much  was 
due  to  the  priest,  and  being  assured  that  the  offering  was  volun¬ 
tary,  returned  a  polite  bow.  It  was  evident  that  this  voluntary 
system  would  not  work,  and  the  Abb6  wisely  resolved  “  to 
exercise  generosity  only  iu  such  cases  of  charity  as  rendered  its 
exercise  a  duty.”  The  people  soon  began  to  take  pity  on  his 
youth  and  loneliness,  and  to  make  him  presents  of  vegetables 
and  fresh  meat,  which  he  found  “quite  matters  of  luxury  and 
high  living.”  His  chief  recreation  consisted  in  making  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  minerals  and  reptiles,  and  he  gives  a  curious  account 
of  the  life  and  manners  of  rattlesnakes  and  cobras.  One 
day  he  was  called  to  administer  to  a  dying  man,  who  had 
been  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake.  He  took  with  him  a  small  bottle  of 
liquid  ammonia  and  a  bistoury;  with  the  latter  he  enlarged  the 
wound,  and  with  the  former  cauterized  it,  and  the  dying  man 
was  cured.  Another  day  a  royal  serpent  crept  up  the  sacris¬ 
tan’s  legs,  from  its  nest  beneath  the  altar,  and  the  poor  sacristan, 
“an  old  little  man,  with  enormous  spectacles,”  pommelled  it 
with  his  missal  until  it  relaxed  its  hold  and  crawled  hack  again. 
The  Abbe  was  fortunately  a  bit  of  a  cook,  and  he  converted 
“  fattened  cats  into  most  delicious  fricassees,”  by  way  of  an 
occasional  treat.  'Whenever  he  had  a  little  money  to  spare,  he 
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laid  it  out  in  powder  and  shot,  and  replenished  the  parsonage  table 
with  game.  On  one  occasion  he  hilled  a  crocodile,  and  caused 
quite  a  sensation  in  the  town  by  the  news.  “  The  cooking  of  it,” 
he  says,  “  was  a  real/s7e.”  All  this  time  the  work  of  religious, 
moral,  and  material  amelioration  was  going  on  among  the  people, 
d  he  pi  iest  u  as  appealed  to  as  a  secular  as  well  as  religious  adviser. 

On  Sunday  s,  before  and  after  the  exercises  of  religion,  and  on 
neck  days  after  work,  we  had  numerous  visits  from  those  who 
sought  our  counsel  with  reference  to  the  management  and 
improvement  of  their  farms.”  The  colonists  even  submitted 
then  litigated  points  to  the  Abbe  Dubuis,  and  invariably  abode 
by  his  decisions  : — 

They  regarded  in  the  missionary  not  merely  the  priest  who  instructs) 
encourages,  and  consoles,  but  further,  also,  and  more  the  practical  man  who 
rs  acquainted  with  a.  thousand  means  of  conquering  the  material  necessities 
0t  i ' eb°  ™“^r,lnS  the  soil  productive,  of  augmenting  its  resources — in  a 
word,  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  father  of  a  family,  who  provides  for  all  the 
necessities  of  his  children,  both  physical  and  moral,  entirely  forgetting  him- 
selt  tor  their  sakes,  and  enduring  on  their  behalf  fatigues  hid  privations  of 
alt  sorts.  And  thus  wo  were  wholly  devoted  to  our  flocks,  and  to  the  further¬ 
ance  ot  then-  interests,  spiritual  and  temporal.  The  tender  piety  of  our  people, 
the  poverty  of  our  little  church,  the  simplicity  of  our  ceremonies,  frequently 
touched  my  heart;  and  many  a  time,  while  I  held  in  my  hands  our  only 
ostensory  of  plain  wood,  which  contained  the  most  sacred  Host,  tears  of  iov 
tell  from  my  eyes.  Ah!  in  the  noble  cathedrals  of  France,  how  full  of 
splendour  is  religion  in  the  external  pomp  of  her  ceremonial.  Gold  and  silver 
and  thousands  of  lights  dazzle  the  eye  and  speak  to  the  imagination;  here, 
on  the  contrary,  everything  speaks  to  the  heart,  and  transports  it,  burning 
with  love,  to  the  throne  of  God.  b 

.Tbe  „Abbf  ?  first  expedition  was  to  the  colony  of  Dhanis, 
thirty -live  miles  west  ot  Castroville,  and  equally  exposed  to  the 
inclusions  of  the  Indians  and  to  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts.  To 
repress  the  Indians,  a  camp  was  established  at  a  short  distance 
irom  the  settlement.  Hie  wild  beasts  were  even  more  diilicult  to 
get  nd  of,  and  we  read  of  an  enormous  panther  being  shot  near 
the  chapel,  and  of  a  boar,  “attracted  no  doubt  by  the 
chant,  making  Ins  appearance  at  vespers.  A  missionary  in 
these  parts  must  not  only  be  a  good  shot  but  a  capital  rider,  too  • 
lor  his  duties  require  him  to  be  almost  always  on  horseback, 
galloping  from  one  station  to  another,  and  it  is  rarely  indeed 
that  he  can  sit  down  for  a  moment  in  peace  and  quiet  to  talk 
\iith  a  ^brother  of  “absent  kinsfolk  and  friends  and  the  old 
country.  On  one  occasion  the  Abb6  Domenech  rides  sixty- 
eight  miles  under  a  burning  sun  without  food  or  rest,  at  the 
utmost  speed  of  a  wild  horse  of  the  prairies.  “  As  a  Frenchman, 
and  above  all  as  a  Catholic  priest,”  he  felt  the  honour  of  his 
country  and  his  church  at  stake  when  the  American  Colonel  at 
the  camp  of  the  Leona  offered  him  a  mount  on  a  mustang. 

\\  lien  the  cholera  broke  out  at  San  Antonio  and  at  Castroville, 
the  terrible  trials  of  missionary  life  were  immeasurably  ao-gra- 
vated,  for  the  priests  bad  to  attend  to  body  and  soul  at  the 'same 
time.  In  running  to  and  fro,  from  one  bed  to  another  and  from 
the  church  to  the  graveyard,  day  after  day  was  spent.  The  Abbe 
was  himself  attacked  by  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  the  scourge, 
and  cured  himself,  his  brother  Abb6,  and  another  countryman, 
b>  a  prescription  which  lie  takes  care  to  tell  us  he  does  not  re¬ 
commend  to  any  person.  It  was  simply  a  mixture  of  campho¬ 
rated  alcohol,  laudanum,  unground  pepper,  and  eau-de-Cologne 
strained  through  a  fine  linen  cloth. 

^tb  cbaPtcr  tbe  Abbe  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Indians.  The  most  numerous  tribe  is  the  Comanches  ;  but 
the  Apaches  and  the  ^savajos,  amongst  others,  come  on  hunting 
excursions  to  Texas  ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Grande,  to  the 
east  of  Texas,  are  groups  of  Mauzos,  or  “good”  Indians. 
JNomade  by  nature  and  necessity,  it  appears  that  they  sometimes 
sojourn  in  one  place  for  a  period  of  years,  during  which  the 
warriors  hunt,  whilst  the  remaining  portion  of  the  tribe  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  domestic  concerns,  the  women  w  aiting  on  tlie  men,  and 
doing  all  the  work.  At  Fredericksburg  some  tribes  Lave  traded 
with  the  colonists;  but  a  treacherous  attempt  of  tlie  Texaans  to 
exterminate  the  chieftains  is  not  forgotten,  and  frequently 
avenged.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Abbe’s  chapter 
on  this  subject,  contenting  ourselves  with  noticing  his  opinion, 
that  “  the  tribes  are  still  so  numerous  that  years  must  elapse 
before  civilization  and  the  ‘  fire-w'ater’  will  dissipate  them  ;  and 
that  only  ignorance  can  induce  a  belief  that  tlie  race  is  extinct.” 

I  he  sporting  traveller  who  takes  up  this  volume  at  the  sixth 
chapter,  will  be  surprised  to  find  bis  exploits  and  adventures 
surpassed  by  those  of  a  poor  priest  iu  search  of  funds  where- 
with  to  build  a  church  ;  for  to  build  a  church,  sufficient  at  least 
to  protect  a  congregation  against  rain,  sun,  serpents  and  wild 
beasts,  was  the  supreme  ambition  of  the  Abbe  and  bis  coad¬ 
jutor,  and  with  this  object  he  undertook  a  journey  almost  penniless 
to  New  Orleans  and  back  again.  On  bis  return,  when  he  had 
in  Ins  hand  the  money  which  had  been  collected  at  the  cost  of 
Ins  health  and  strength,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  we  find  him 
hi  ought  to  such  a  state  of  destitution  that  he  was  entirely  reduced 
to  Indian  corn  and  coffee  for  his  sustenance.  It  was  only  through 
the  compassion  of  one  poor  old  woman  that,  after  repeated  visits 
to  his  parishioners,  he  could  get  something  to  eat.  Iu  this 
extreme  emergency  the  Abb6  Dubuis  was  compelled  to  make 
a  touching  appeal  from  the  altar  : — 

AVc  teach  seventy-two  of  your  children  and  yet  you  give  nothing,  not  even 
for  their  books,  which  wc  often  furnish  gratis.  We  are  about  to  build  a 
church  which  will  cost  you  scarcely  anything,  thanks  to  our  collections,  and 
still  you  leave  us  to  die  ot  hunger.  Call  to  mind  t  hat  on  one  occasion  I  was 
not  able  to  preach  because  I  had  had  no  food  for  forty- eight  hours,  and  that 
nay  first  colleague,  the  Abbe  Chazelie,  died  of  want  still  more  than  of  grief . 


1  bus,  since  we  arc  made  up  of  bones  and  flesh,  and  cannot  exist  without  food 
we  give  you  warning  that  to-morrow  we  shall  quit  this  colony  to  seek  a  resi-’ 
donee  where  more  consideration  will  be  shown  to  us,  if  from  this  day  forward 
you  do  not  provide  us  with  the  means  of  living  for  each  month  (and  in 
advance),  whether  in  money  or  in  kind,  and  a  half  piastre  over  and  above  for 
each  pupil  attending  the  school  (the  children  of  widows  and  of  the  poor  we 
except  from  this  rule).  If*  the  first  instalment  is  not  paid  in  before  this 
evening,  to-morrow  you  will  no  longer  see  us. 

This  poignant  appeal  might  well  shame  the  flock  out  of  its 
cruel  neglect.  A  collection  was  made  on  the  spot;  “and  from 
that  day  forth,”  writes  the  Abbe,  “  we  suffered  no  more  from 
hunger.”  After  Christmas  it  was  time  to  set  about  building  the 
church,  which  was  to  be  “  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  entire  population.”  Without  the  aid  &of 
pulleys  or  machinery,  with  no  money  to  pay  for  carpenters  or 
stone-cutters,  the  Abbe  Dubuis  and  his  colleague  built  the 
church  ,  and  if  ever  human  labour  was  divinely  blessed,  surely 
it  w as  this.  On  Easter-day,  1850,  the  church  appeared  in  all 
its  beauty,  and  in  it  mass  was  celebrated  for  the  first  time. 
It  bad  cost  130Z.  People  came  from  far  and  wide  to  see  it, 
and  wondered  as  they  gazed.  But  the  lives  of  the  two  devoted 
men  who  had  completed  this  labour  of  more  than  human  love, 
were  spent,  and,  writes  the  Abbe,  we  spat  blood.  They  re¬ 
solved  to  aslc  the  bishop’s  leave  to  return  home  to  seek  repose 
and  health  in  their  native  air.  The  building  of  the  church  was 
an  inestimable  service  to  the  colonists  in  a  secular  as  well  as  a 
religious  sense.  It  encouraged  them  to  build  houses  of  wood 
and  stone  ;  it  trebled  the  value  of  land  in  tlie  neighbourhood  ; 
it  increased  all  the  resources  of  tlie  people.  The  Bishop,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  spare  both  the  priests  ;  and  as  the  Abbe  Domenech 
was  the  younger  and  weaker  of  the  two,  he  was  permitted  to 
return  home ;  and  to  furnish  him  with  means,  the  good  Bishoji, 
who  was  about  to  undertake  a  journey  into  tlie  interior,  deprived 
himself  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  so  the  Abbe  revisited 
France  once  more  ;  and  at  ten  o’clock  one  autumn  night  knocked 
at  bis  mothers  house.  His  mother  knew  his  voice,  but  lie 
was  obliged  to  assure  bis  friends  and  relatives  of  liis  identity. 
He  bad  been  a  good  and  faithful  servant. 

After  a  sojourn  of  only  throe  weeks  at  home  the  Abb6  set  out 
for  Borne  to  render  an  account  of  his  mission  to  the  Pope.  Ho 
leached  Civita  Yeccliia  with  five  francs  in  his  pocket  and  went 
to  Borne  “  on  foot,  by  daily  marches,  like  the  soldiers.”  At  the 
Vatican  lie  was  welcomed  with  benevolent  compassion,  and  pro¬ 
vided  vv  ith  “  a  handful  of  gold.”  A  few  days  after  he  was  again 
111  France,  and,  although  his  health  was  still  “  very  indif¬ 
ferent,”  and  Lis  strength  “  slow  in  returning,”  he  yearned 
once  more  for  the  solitudes  of  the  ISiew  World,  “  the  grand 
scenes  of  nature,  and  tlie  deep  emotions  of  the  heart.” 
“  Europe,”  lie  confesses,  “with  its  narrow  prejudices,  its  rugged 
selfishness,  and  its  dull  bourgeoisie  appeared  uninhabitable.” 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1851,  he  left  Erance  and  Europea 
second  time.  But  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  aud  we 
must  be  content  to  recommend  in  general  terms  the  eight  chap- 
tci  s  iu  w  Inch  the  Abbe  relates  tlie  story  of  his  “  Second  Journey.” 
In  these  he  describes  very  shrewdly  and  humorously  tlie  life 
and  habits  of  the  American  and  Mexican  populations  on  either 
bank  of  the  Bio  Grande;  and  his  personal  adventures  are  seasoned 
with  episodical  auecdotes  which  are  not  always  complimentary  to 
the  Yankee  incorporators  of  Texas  and  conquerors  of  Mexico.  ’  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  evident  that  the  good  Abbe,  who  cannot  be  aceusedof  illi- 
lierality  or  intolerance,  has  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  American 
manners  and  institutions.  But  we  cannot  accept  the  handsome 
Yankee  Judge  of  Appeal  in  Texas,  who  “  decided  equitably,  iu 
tlie  rare  moments  of  bis  sobriety,”  and  who  proposed  a  toast  “  to 
justice,  modified  by  circumstances,”  as  a  representative  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  American  Union.  (Nor  can  we  regard  the  Brown- 
ville  doctor,  who  would  saw  off  a  leg  like  a  faggot  of  wood, 
though  he  had  never  even  assisted  at  an  amputation,  and  who 
“  took  so  great  a  fancy  to  titles  and  offices  that  at  the  next 
election  lie  stood  for  the  vacant  Judgeship,”  as  a  representative 
of  medical  science  in  the  States. 

To  us,  the  pages  in  which  the  Abbe  Domenech  confesses  the 
trials  and  sorrows  of  his  own  heart  are  the  most  interesting  of 
his  book.  They  bear  the  stamp  of  a  perfect  and  most 
touching  sincerity;  and  as  we  read  them  we  are  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  truth  which  they  convey  to 
all  churches  and  all  sects.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  Heaven 
is  a  character  before  it  is  a  place.  The  lesson  which  this  Per¬ 
sonal  Narrative  of  a  poor  missionary  teaches,  seems  to  us  to  be 
that  religion  is  a  life  before  it  is  a  dogma.  If  true  work  be  not 
good  doctrine,  nor  faithful  service  sound  belief,  at  least  they  are 
the  best  representatives  of  the  one  aud  of  the  other.  AVe 
recommend  the  following  dialogue  to  all  persuasions.  The 
Abbe  Domenech,  with  other  travellers,  lias  taken  up  bis  quarters 
foi  a  night  in  tlie  outer  court  of  a  rancho.  Not  having  enou°h 
matticsses  for  all,  tliey  were  eacli  obliged  to  accommodate  a 
bed-fellow : — 

Mine  was  a  young  Jew  of  the  name  of  Moses,  who,  falling  asleep  said 
to  me,  while  he  laughed,  e’ 

“  Have  you  suspected  (hat  3-011  are  going  to  sleep  with  a  Jew?” 

“No.  And  you,  have  you  dreamt  that  your  bed-fellow  is  a  Catholic 
priest,  r 

“  ,'^f0.*'  **1C  rclII°tcst  idea  of  it ;  3-011  now  inform  me  for  the  first  I  imc.” 

“  Think  you,  then,  that  our  slumbers  will  l-c  the  less  tranquil  ?” 

“  Certainly  not.”  1 

“Well,  then,  good  night.” 

"Goodnight.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATR  E.— 

Titiens,  Alboni,  Spezia,  Obtolani,  and  Piccolomini;  Belletti,  Bene- 
ventayo,  Vialetti,  Rossi,  Aldighiebi,  and  Giuglini. 

The  following  arrangements  have  been  made .  T  . 

TUESDAY,  July  13th  (Last  Night  but  One  of  the  Subscription),  LUCRE/, I A 
BORGIA,  and  Divertissement  from  “  La  Sonnambula."  Madame  Rosati  (her  last 
appearance  but  one) ;  Madlle.  Pocchini  (her  last  appearance). 

THURSDAY,  July  15th— Signor  GIUGLINI’S  BENEFIT— (first  time  this  season) 
LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR—  Edgardo,  Signor  Giuglini.  After  which,  a  Diver¬ 
tissement  from  “  La  Sonnambula,”  in  which  Madame  Rosati  will  make  her  last 
appearance.  Paesiello’s  Operetta,  LA  SERVA  PADRONA— Serpino,  Madame  Picco- 
lojiini.  To  conclude  with  a  Scene  from  Rossini's  ITALIANE  IN  ALGIERI, 
including  the  celebrated  Trio  “Pappataci,”  with  Signors  Giuglini,  Vialetti,  and 
Rossi.  ^ 

SATURDAY,  July  17th  (Last  Night  of  the  Subscription),  IL  TROVATORE,  the 
National  Anthem,  and  Divertissement,  in  which  Madlle.  Bobchetti  will  appear. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  the  Box-office  at  the  Theatre. _ 

OYAL  PRINCESS’S  T  H  E  A  T  R  E. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  CHARLES  KEAN. 

MONDAY,  and  DURING  THE  WEEK,  will  be  presented  Shakspeare’s  Play  of 
THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  Shyloek,  by  Mr.  C.  Kean;  Portia,  by  Mrs.  C. 
Kean.  Preceded  by  the  new  Farce  (in  One  Act),  entitled,  DYING  FOR  LOVE. 

RYSTAL  PALACE,  FRIDAY  NEXT,  , J uly  16th.— GRAND 

FESTIVAL  CONCERT,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Benedict,  in  the  large  Handel 
Orchestra.  The  following1  eminent  Artistes  have  already  accepted  engagements : — 
Madame  Lemmans-Sherrington,  Miss  Stabbach,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Madame  Weiss, 
Miss  Dolby,  and  Madame  Gassier  (her  first  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace) ;  Herr 
Dick,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  The  Band,  including  40  First  Violins, 
40  Second  Violins,  26  Altos,  28  Violoncellos,  and  28  Double  Basses  (with  equal  pro¬ 
portion  of  Wind  Instruments),  will  number  upwards  of  200  Performers,  and  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  elite  of  the  Profession.  The  Choirs,  including  the  Vocal  Association,  will 
number  800  Vocalists,  being  a  total  of  1000  Performers.  In  the  course  of  the  Concert 
Bach’s  Triple  Concerto  for  three  Pianofortes,  and  Maurer’s  Quartette  for  four  Violins, 
and  Orchestra.  Conductors,  M.  Benedict  and  Mr.  Manns. 

Price  of  Tickets,  2s.  6d.  until  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  July  ;  after  that  date  the  price 
will  be  5s.  Season  Ticket-holders  have  the  right  of  admission  on  the  occasion. — 
Seats  and  Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Exeter  Hall.  Reserved  Seats, 
2s.  Gd.  extra  each  stall.  Also  at  Music-sellers  and  Principal  Libraries. 

Irmingham  m?s  I  c  a  l  festival, 

IN  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL, 

On  AUGUST  31  st,  SEPTEMBER  Ut,  2nd,  and  3rd,  1858. 


B 


PBINCIPAL  VOCALISTS. 

MADAME  CLARA  NOVELLO, 
MADEMOISELLE  VICTOIRE  BALFE, 
MADAME  CASTELLAN, 


MADAME  ALBONI, 

MADAME  VIARDOT 
MR,  SIMS  REEVES, 

MR.  MONTEM  SMITH, 

SIGNOR  TAMBERLIK, 


MISS  DOLBY, 
GARCIA. 

SIGNOR  RONCONI, 
MR.  WEISS, 

SIGNOR  BELLETTI. 


Obganist . MR.  STIMPSON. 

Condcctob . MR,  COSTA. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  PEEFOBMANCES. 

TUESDAY  MORNING. 

ELIJAH . Mendelssohn. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

ELI  . Costa. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

MESSIAH  . Handel. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

JUDITH .  (A  New  Oratorio)  . Henby  Leslie. 

LAUDA  SION  . Mendelssohn. 

SERVICE  IN  C  . Beethoven. 

TUESDAY  EVENING— A  Miscellaneous  Concebt, 
compeising 

OVERTURE . ( Siege  of  Corinth) . Rossini. 

ACIS  AND  GALATEA  (With  additional  Accompaniments 

by  Costa) . Handel. 

OVERTURE . (Der  Frevsehutz ) . Webeb. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OPERAS,  &c.' 

OVERTURE  .  (Fra  Diavolo)  . Aubeb. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING — A  Miscellaneous  Concert, 
comprising 

SYMPHONY .  ( Jupiter )  . Mozart. 

CANTATA . (To  the  Sons  of  Art) . Mendelssohn. 

OVERTURE . (Guillaume  Tell)  . Rossini. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OPERAS,  &c. 

OVERTURE . (Zarnpa) . Heeold. 

THURSDAY  EVENING — A  Miscellaneous  Concebt, 
compbising 

THE  SCOTCH  SYMPHONY  (In  A  Minor) . Mendelssohn. 

SERENATA  (Composed  for  the  occasion  of  the  Marriage  of 

the  Princess  Royal)  . Costa. 

OVERTURE . (Alchymist) . Spohr. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OPERAS,  &e. 

OVERTURE . (Euryanthe) . Webeb. 

FRIDAY  EVENING— A  FULL  DRESS  BALL. 


Parties  requiring  detailed  Programmes  of  the  Performances  may  have  them  for¬ 
warded  by  post;  or  may  obtain  them  on  or  after  the  26th  July  (with  any  other  infor¬ 
mation  desired),  on  application  to  Mr.  Henby  Howell,  Secretary  to  the  Committee, 
34,  Bennett’s  Hill,  Birmingham. 

_ _ J,  F.  LEDSAM,  Chairman. 

WILL  SHORTLY  CLOSE. 

SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS.— The 

FIFTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  5,  Pall  Mall  East  (close  to 
Trafal gar-square),  OPEN  from  Nine  till  Dusk.  Admittance,  Is.;  Catalogue,  6d. 

_ _ _ JOSEPH  J.  JENKINS,  Secretary , 

French  exhibition.— The  fifth  annual 

EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  by  Modem  Artists  of  the  French  School  is 
NOW  OPEN  to  the  Public,  at  the  French  Gallery,  120,  Pall  Mall,  opposite  the  Opera 
Colonnade.  Admission,  One  Shilling;  Catalogues,  Sixpence  each.  Open  from  Nine 
to  Six  daily. 

ROSA  BONHEUR’S  NEW  PICTURES,  “Landais  Peasants 

Going  to  Market,  *  and  “  Morning  in  the  Highlands,”  together  with  her  Portrait, 
by  ED.  Dubuffe  are  NOW  ON  VIEW,  at  the  German  Gallery,  168,  New  Bond-street. 
Admission,  One  Shilling.  Open  from  Nine  till  Six. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM,  W. 

CONVERSAZIONE  will  take  place  on 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  July  15th.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  in  the  Theatre  at 
.Nine  o  clock  punctually.  The  whole  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  will  be  open 
exclusively  to  the  Visitors.  GEO.  GILBERT  SCOTT,  A.R.A.,  Treasurer. 

JOSEPH  CLARKE,  F.S.A.,  Bon.  Sec. 

Applications  for  Tickets  from  Members  or  their  Friends  should  he  forwarded  at 
once  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  at  13,  Stratford-place,  W. 


NOTICE  OF  DIVIDEND. 

BANK  OF  DEPOSIT,  No.  3,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.— 

The  WARRANTS  for  the  HALF-YEARLY  INTEREST  on  DEPOSIT 
ACCOUNTS,  to  the  30th  instant,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  and  after  the  10th 
proximo,  and  payable  daily  between  the  hours  of  10  and  4.  Present  rate  of  Interest, 
5  per  cent,  per  annum.  PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 

22nd  June,  1858. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  sent  free  on  application. 

O  M  P  LET  E  L  I  F  E  ASSURANCE, 
BY  INDISPUTABLE  WHOLE  WORLD  POLICIES 
GUARANTEED  BY  A  PROPRIETARY  CAPITAL. 


c 


What  is  required  in  a  Life  Policy  is,  that  it  shall  be  of  unchallengeable  validity — a 
document  on  which  no  question  can  be  raised,  and  which  gives  a  certainty  of 
payment  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  The  Life  Policy,  as  ordinarily 
constituted,  is  not  a  document  of  assurance,  but  of  uncertainty. 

According  to  the  usual  practice,  the  Proposer,  on  making  his  application,  affords  full 
opportunity  of  investigating  the  circumstances  under  which  he  seeks  an  insurance. 
The  office  asks  of  him,  his  friends,  and  medical  attendant  about  two  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  questions.  He  offers  to  satisfy  them  on  every  point;  and  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Company  have  become  fully  satisfied  by  their  inquiries,  he  pays 
the  premium  demanded.  A  Policy  is  then  granted;  but  it  is  so  framed  that  its 
effect  and  validity  are  made  conditional ,  and  dependent  upon  the  truth  of  each  and 
every  statement  contained  in  sundry  documents,  and  in  answer  to  questions  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  proposer  and  medical  attendant — all  of  which  the  assured  is  held 
to  have  warranted,  although  of  the  truth  and  correctness  of  many  of  the  matters 
referred  to  he  is  incompetent  to  judge — and,  indeed,  of  the  nature  of  most  of  the 
replies  he  is  necessarily  ignorant,  as  he  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 
Nevertheless  the  policy  stipulates,  that  should  any  one  of  these  statements  prove 
incorrect,  or  should  there  have  occurred  an  omission  of  anything  which  may 
afterwards  be  considered  important,  the  policy  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  the 
premiums  forfeited  to  the  Company. 

Now  it  has  been  decided,  times  out  of  number,  so  as  to  have  become  trite  law,  that 
whether  the  incorrectness  of  any  of  the  statements  so  warranted  has  arisen  from 
misinformation,  or  unintentional  error,  or  innocent  neglect,  on  the  part  of  the 
assured  himself,  or  his  referees,  or  medical  attendant ;  and  whether  any  incorrect 
information  given  to  the  Company  was  material  or  not,  the  policy  shall  be  null 
and  void.  The  ordinary  policy  is  thus  faithless  for  the  welfare  of  families,  and  not 
to  be  relied  upon  by  a  third  party  who  may  have  trusted  to  it  as  a  security. 

These  provisional  and  exceptional  clauses  make  a  Life  Assurance  contract  totally 
dissimilar  in  its  effects  from  any  other  kind  of  contract,  and  they  at  the  same 
time  force  Courts  of  Law  unwillingly  to  apply  certain  principles  of  strict  law,  in 
obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  policy,  which  alter  the  intention  and  meaning 
of  the  contract  as  understood  by  the  assured. 

THE  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  make  all  the  necessary  inquiries  before  they  receive 
the  premium.  They  then  grant  a  policy,  unfettered  by  reservations  or  exceptions, 
and  which,  when  once  issued,  is  an  unimpeachable  document  of  security. 

To  make  a  Life  Policy  a  complete  Assurance,  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  valid 
marketable  security  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party,  it  is  further  necessary ,  however, 
to  do  something  more  than  make  its  validity  independent  of  every  previous  docu¬ 
ment  and  statement.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  out  of  the  Policy  that  provision 
hitherto  inserted  in  -all  policies,  whereby  the  insurance  is  declared  to  be  void  if  the 
insured  goes  beyond  certain  specified  limits.  To  be  really  a  transferable  and  valid 
document,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Policy  be  so  framed  as  to  be  independent  of 
anything  the  insured  life  may  do  after  the  policy  has  been  granted. 

THE  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  Policies  having  none  of  these  restrictions,  continue  in 
full  force  whatever  the  Assured  life  may  do  or  wherever  he  may  go.  According 
to  the  terms  of  an  ordinary  Policy,  Creditors  and  others  who  trust  to  an  Insurance 
upon  the  life  of  another  for  their  security  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  life  Assured,  who 
may  at  any  time,  by  going  abroad,  invalidate  the  insurance,  and  cause  the  pre¬ 
miums  to  be  confiscated  to  the  Office. 

By  these  improvements,  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the  contract  of  Assu¬ 
rance,  a  National  Alliance  Policy  is  made  indisputable  under  all  circumstances  :  a 
sure  guarantee  and  protection  to  a  family;  a  valid  security  in  the  hands  of  a  cre¬ 
ditor,  despite  all  acts  of  the  debtor;  a  negotiable  instrument,  free  from  doubt;  in 
fact  such  an  unconditional  contract  as  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect. 
PARTICIPATION  IN  PROFITS. — The  profits  are  divided  between  the  insured  on  the 
participating  plan,  and  the  Shareholders;  the  insured  receiving  80  and  the  Share¬ 
holders  20  per  cent.  _ 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

35,  Old  Jewry,  London. 

CAPITAL,  £100,000. 

DIRECTORS. 

Captain  the  Lord  Fredric  Herbert  Kerr,  R.N.,  51,  Sussex-gardens,  Hyde  Park, 
Chairman. 

Rev.  John  Harvey  Ashworth,  M.A.,  2,  Marlborough-terrace,  Kensington,  and  East 
Woodhay,  Hants,  Vice-Chairman. 

Robert  George  Ramsden,  Esq.,  35,  Gloucester-terrace,  Hyde  Park,  and  Ilyndburn 
Hall,  Lancashire,  Vice-Chairman. 

William  Wyllys  Makeson,  Esq.,  1,  New-square,  Lincoln’ s-inn,  and  18,  Westbourne- 
terrace-road. 

Edward  Mery  on,  M.D.,  14,  Clargcs-street,  Piccadilly,  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

Robert  Richard  Robinson,  Esq.,  142,  Westbourne-terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

Auditor. — David  Alison,  Esq.,  Public  Auditor  and  Accountant. 

Bankers. — The  London  and  County  Bank. 

Physicians. — Edward  Meryon,  M.D.,  14,  Clarges-street,  Piccadilly;  John  Maclean, 
M.D.,  29,  Upper  Montague-street,  Montagu  e-square ;  Robert  Bentham,  M.D., 
Commercial-road. 

Surgeon. — T.  Spencer  Wells,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  3,  Upper  Grosvenor-street. 

Solicitor. — Thomas  Mortimer  Cleoburcy,  Esq.,  35,  Old  Jewry. 

Manager. — Alexander  Robertson,  Esq.  (to  whom  all  communications  should  be 
addressed.) 

Secretary.— J.  J.  P.  Anderson,  Esq. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  many  of  the  towns  throughout  the  Kingdom,  to  whom  the 
usual  Commission  will  be  allowed;  and  on  the  death  of  an  accredited  Agent  half  the 
commission  will  be  continued  to  his  Widow  during  her  life. 

Solicitors  and  Bankers,  who  will  most  readily  appreciate  the  importance  of  improve¬ 
ments  which  make  Policies  valid  negotiable  instruments  of  security,  are  invited  to 
apply  to  the  Manager  for  all  necessary  forms,  and  any  further  information  that  may 
be  required. 

CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL, 
purveyors  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty, 

RESPECTFULLY  invite  attention  to  their  PICKLES,  SAUCES, 

TAET  FRUITS,  and  other  Table  Delicacies,  the  whole  of  which  are  prepared 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  wholesomeness  and  purity.  A  few  of  the 
articles  most  highly  recommended  are — Pickles  and  Tart  Fruits  of  every  description, 
Royal  Table  Sauce,  Essence  of  Shrimps,  Soho  Sauce,  Essence  of  Anchovies,  Jams, 
Jellies,  and  Orange  Marmalade,  Anchovy  and  Bloater  Pastes,  Strasbourg,  and  other 
Potted  Meats,  Calf’s-Foot  Jellies  of  various  kinds  for  table  use,  M.  Soyer’s  Sauces, 
Relish,  and  Aromatic  Mustard,  Carstairs’  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Sauce,  and  Payne’s  Royal 
Osborne  Sauce.  To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale 
of  Cbosse  and  Blackwell,  21,  Soho-square,  London. 

A  RETIRED  PHYSICIAN,  whose  sands  of  life  have  nearly  run 
out,  discovered  while  in  the  East  Indies  a  certain  cure  for  consumption,  asthma, 
bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  Ac.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only 
child,  a  daughter,  was  given  up  to  die.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  wonderful  restora¬ 
tive  and  healing  qualities  of  preparations  made  from  the  East  India  Hemp,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  make  a  remedy  for  his  child.  He  studied  hard, 
and  succeeded  in  realizing  his  wishes.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well. 
He  has  since  administered  the  wonderful  remedy  to  thousands  of  sufferers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  he  has  never  failed  in  making  them  completely  healthy  and  happy. 
Wishing  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible,  he  will  send  to  such  of  his  afflicted  fellow- 
beings  as  request  it,  this  Recipe,  with  full  and  explicit  directions  for  making  it  up  and 
successfully  using  it.  He  requires  each  applicant  to  enclose  him  six  stamps — one  to 
be  returned  as  postage  on  the  Recipe,  and  the  remainder  to  he  applied  to  the  payment 
of  this  advertisement. — Address  H.  James,  M.D.,  11,  Cecil-strcet,  Strand. 
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CHEAP  BOOKS. 


LIST  OF  SURPLUS  COPIES  OF  RECENT  WORKS 

WITHDRAWN  FROM 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

AND  OFFERED  AT  GREATEY  REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  CASH. 

-  Published  at  Offered  at 

s.  d,  8,  d, 

Livingstone’s  Travels  in  Africa .  21  0  ...  10  6 

Mrmoirs  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  2  Vols .  2-1  0  ...  9  0 

A  Woman’s  Thoughts  about  Women  .  10  6  ...  6  0 

Adele.  By  Julia  Kavanagh.  3  Vols .  31  6  ...  7  0 

A  Timely  Retreat  from  Meerut.  2  Vols .  21  0  ...  7  0 

Atkinson,  T.  W.  Explorations  in  Siberia  .  42  0  ...  23  0 

Andersson,  C.  Explorations  in  Africa  .  30  0  ...  9  0 

Barth,  Dr.  Travels  in  Africa.  Vols.  I.  to  III .  63  0  ...  34  0 

Berangeb,  P.  J.  De.  Memoirs  op .  14  0  ...  6  0 

Binning,  R.  Travels  in  Persia  and  Ceylon.  2  Vols.  2S  0  ...  7  0 

Borrow,  George.  Romant  Rte.  2  Vols .  21  0  ...  6  0 

Boswell,  Jamfs.  Letters  to  Rev.  J.  Temple  .  14  0  ...  5  0 

Boweing,  Sir  John.  Kingdom  of  Siam.  2  Vols .  32  0  ...  14  0 

Burke,  Life  and  Times  of.  B.yMacknight.  2  Vols.  28  0  ...  15  0 

Chow-Chow.  By  Lady  Falkland.  2  Vols .  30  0  ...  10  0 

Choker’s  Essats  on  the  French  Revolution  .  15  0  ...  8  0 

Doran,  Dr.  Knights  and  their  Days .  10  6  ...  5  0 

- Court  Fools  .  10  6  ...  5  0 

Dufferin,  Lord.  Voyage  of  the  “  Foam” .  21  0  ...  12  0 

Elder,  Dr.  Life  of  Dr.  Kane  .  12  0  ...  6  6 

Guizot,  F.  Richard  Cromwell.  2  Vols .  28  0  ...  9  0 

- - - -  Life  of  Sir  R.  Peel .  14  0  ...  5  6 

Hamley,  E.  B.  Story  of  the  Campaign .  21  0  ...  6  0 

Handel,  G.  I’.,  Life  of.  B.vSchoelcher .  12  0  ...  7  0 

Harford’s  Life  of  Michael  Angelo.  2  Vols .  25  0  ...  15  0 

Kaye,  J.  W.  Life  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm.  2  Vols .  36  0  ...  12  O 

Kingsley,  Chables.  Two  Years  Ago.  3  Vols .  31  6  ...  9  0 

Lewes,  G.  H.  Sea-Side  Studies  .  10  6  ...  6  0 

Lutfullah,  Munshi,  Autobiography  of  .  10  6  ...  3  0 

Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon.  4  Vols .  42  0  ...  24  0 

Montaigne,  the  Essayist.  2  Vols .  21  0  ...  9  0 

Napier,  Sir  W.  Life  of  Sir  C.  Napier.  4  Vols.  ...  48  0  ...  24  0 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  Sundays  .  5  0  ...  3  0 

- Lilliesleaf.  3  Vols .  31  6  ...  5  0 

- Orphans .  10  6  ...  3  6 

- Days  of  My  Life.  3  Vols .  31  6  ...  5  0 

Quits!  By  the  Author  of  “The  Initials.”  3  Vols .  31  6  ...  6  0 

Rees,  L.  E.  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow .  9  6  ...  5  6 

Buskin.  John.  Modern  Painters.  Vol.  Ill .  38  0  ...  23  0 

_ Vol.  IV .  45  0  ...  30  0 

Sleeman’s  Journey  through  Oude.  2  Vols .  24  0  ...  14  0 

Smyth,  C.  P.  Ascent  of  Teneriffe  .  21  0  ...  12  0 

Snow,  WT.  P.  Voyage  to  Terra  del  Fuego .  24  0  ...  7  6 

Stephenson,  George,  Life  of .  16  0  ...  9  0 

Thornbury,  G.  W.  Jacobite  Songs  and  Ballads...  10  6  ...  5  0 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days .  10  6  ...  6  0 

Tuppeb,  M.  F.  Bides  and  Eevebies  .  10  6  ...  5  0 

Vericoub’s  Life  and  Times  of  Dante  .  10  6  ...  6  0 

Walpole,  Horace.  Letters.  8  Vols .  84  0  ...  48  0 

Wiseman’s  Becollections  of  the  Popes  .  21  0  ...  12  O 

And  many  other  Works  of  the  Present  Season,  Lists  of  which  may  be 

obtained  on  application. 


The  widest  possible  circulation  continues  to  be  given  to  every  IVork  of  acknowledged 
merit  or  general  interest  in  History,  Biography,  Beligion,  Philosophy,  Travel, 
and  the  higher  c/u»*o/’Fiction. — The  present  rate  of  increase  exceeds  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Volumes  per  Annum. 

SINGLE  SUBSCB1PTION — ONE  GUINEA  PEB  ANNUM. 

CHARLES  EDIT  ART)  MUD  IE,  511,  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 

2D.  DISCOUNT  IN  THE  SHILLING  allowed  off  all  NEW 

BOOKS,  MAGAZINES,  &c.,  for  CASH,  at  WILLIAM  DAWSON  and  SON’S, 
Booksellers,  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  London.  (Established  1809.) _ 

THE  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY,  in  expectation  of  their 

neit  Telegram  bringing  favourable  news,  have  reduced  their  quotations  for 
BLACK  or  GREEN  TEAS  to  TWO  SHILLINGS  PEB  POUND  in  6  lb.  bags,  the 
lowest  price  on  record. 

Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard,  Bishopsgate-street. _ 

Dlt.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL.— 

The  marked  therapeutic  superiority  of  this  celebrated  preparation  over  the 
Pale  varieties  is  now  thoroughly  established.  It  has  produced  almost  immediate 
relief,  arrested  disease,  and  restored  health  in  innumerable  eases  where  other  kinds  of 
Cod  Liver  Oil  had  been  long  and  copiously  administered  with  little  or  no  benefit. 

Sold  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d. ;  Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s. ;  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly  be 
genuine,  by  most  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

_ ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. _ 

WT  I N E S  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. -  DENMAN, 

VV  INTRODUCER  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORT,  SHERRY,  &c., 
TWENTY  SHILLINGS  PER  DOZEN.  Bottles  included. 

The  well-established  and  daily-increasing  reputation  of  these  wines  in  the  public 
estimation  renders  any  comment  respecting  them  unnecessary.  A  Pint  Sample  of 
each  for  24  stamps.  Wine  in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway-station  in  England. 
EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Tehm8 — C'Asn.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  “Bank 
of  London.”  Price-lists  forwarded  on  application. 

James  L.  Denman,  65,  Fenchurch-street,  City  (corner  of  Railway-place). 

B~" ATHS  AND  TO  I  LETT  E  WaTieT— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 

has  ONE  LARGE  SHOW-ROOM  devoted  exclusively  to  the  DISPLAY  OF 
BATHS  AND  TOILETTE  WARE.  The  Stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  Prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  this  establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
country.  Portable  Showers,  7s.  Gd. ;  Pillar  Showers,  £3  to  £5  ;  Nursery,  15s.  to  32s. ; 
Sponging,  Its.  to  32s.;  Hip,  14s.  to  31s.  6d.  A  Large  Assortment  of  Gas  Furnace,  Hot 
and  Cold  Plunge,  Vapour,  and  Camp  Shower  Baths.  Toilette  Ware  in  great  variety, 
from  15s.  6d.  to  45s.  the  Set  of  Three. 

The  BEST  SHOW  of  IRON  BEDSTEADS  in  the  KINGDOM 

is  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S.  He  has  FOUR  LARGE  ROOMS  devoted  to  the 
exclusive  Show  of  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads  and  Children’s  Cots,  with  appropriate 
Bedding  and  Bed  Hangings.  Portable  Folding  Bedsteads,  from  lls.;  Patent  Iron 
Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints  and  patent  sacking,  from  14s.  6d. ;  and  Cots, 
from  15s.  Gd.  each ;  handsome  ornamental  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  in  great  variety, 
from  £2  13s.  6d.  to  £20. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRON¬ 
MONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  GRATIS  and  FREE  BY  POST.  It  contains 
upwards  of  400  Illustrations  of  his  illirnited  Stock  of  Electro  and  Sheffield  Plate, 
Nickel  Silver  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes,  Stoves, 
Fenders,  Marble  Mantelpieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Urns  and 
Kettles,  Tea  Trays,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and 
Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed  Hangings,  &e.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the 
Sixteen  large  Show  Rooms,  at  39,  Oxford-street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2,  and  3,  Newman-street; 
and  4,  5,  and  6,  Perry’s-plaec,  London. — Established  1820. 


COMPANION  TO  A  LADY.— A  WIDOW  LADY,  aged  34,  is 

desirous  of  procuring  an  ENGAGEMENT  AS  COMPANION  TO  A  LADY. 
Lady  Mildred  Beresfoud  Hope  (Arklow  House,  Connaught-place)  is  willing  to 
speak  to  her  capacities  for  the  position,  by  manners,  education,  ami  good  principles. 

DUCATION  IN  BELGI UM— The  Rev.  GEORGE  PRADE2, 

Protestant  Minister  of  the  French  and  German  Church  at  Liege,  receives  into 
his  house  a  few  Young  Gentlemen. — For  Prospectuses,  &c.,  apply  to  L.  G.  Rodinson, 
Esq.,  1,  Crescent-place,  Burton-crescent,  W.C.  _ 

VACANT  I NCUM  B  ENCY  IN  I [  EE  LAN  D.— WANTED 

AGAINST  NEXT  MICHAELMAS,  for  an  impropriate  parish  in  Ireland,  a 
MARRIED  CLERGYMAN  IN  FULL  ORDERS.  The  Annual  Stipend  £140,  with  a 
desirable  modern  Glebe  House  and  about  20  acres  of  land.  Acts  xx.  21;  2  Cor.  v. 
18, 19,  20. — Address  F.  B.  S.,  care  of  Mr.  White,  33,  Fleet-street. _ 

Tutorship  wanted.— a  clergyman’s  son,  who  has 

Graduated  in  Classical  Honours  at  Cambridge,  and  is  Scholar  of  his  College, 
wishes  to  meet  with  a  NON-RESIDENT  TUTORSHIP  in  a  NOBLEMAN’S  or 
GENTLEMAN’S  FAMILY.  He  is  fully  competent  to  instruct  in  Mathematics. 
Excellent  Testimonials.  Terms,  £250  per  annum.  —  Address  B.  A.,  Post-office, 
Nottingham. _ 

S  BARNABAS,  PIMLICO.— The  “S.  BARNABAS’  CHURCH 

•  DEFENCE  SOCIETY”  solicit  the  Subscriptions  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity 
towards  defraying  the  Legal  Expenses  incidental  to  the  Defence  of  the  REV.  A. 
POOLE. — Subscriptions,  Crossed  Cheques,  or  Post-office  Orders,  will  be  thankfully 
received  at  the  London  and  County  Bank,  Knightsbridge ;  or  by  John  Tnos.  Hayes 
(5,  Lyall-place,  Eaton-square),  Treasurer  to  the  Fund. _ 

MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS  WILL  READ,  AT 

ST.  MARTIN’S  HALL,  on  WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  July  14th,  at  Three 
o’clock  (for  the  last  time),  his  “CHRISTMAS  CAROL"  on  THURSDAY  EVENING, 
July  15th,  at  Eight  o'clock  (for  the  last  time),  “THE  POOR  TRAVELLER,” 
“BOOTS  AT  THE  HOLLY  TREE  INN,”  and  “MRS.  GAMP.” 

Stalls  (numbered  and  reserved),  5s.;  Area  and  Galleries,  2s.  Gil. ;  Unreserved 
Seats,  Is.  Tickets  to  be  had  at  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall’s,  Publishers,  193, 
Piccadilly ;  and  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  Long-acre, _ __ 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY'.— Elementary  Collections, 

which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  can 
be  had  at  2,  5,  10,  20,  50,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  Tennant,  Mineralogist  to  Her 
Majesty,  119,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Boohs,  &c. 

Mr.  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. _ 

Now  ready,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.,  printed  by  Whittingham, 

PETRONILLA,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Frederick  George  Lee, 

Author  of  the  “  Martyrs  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,”  “  Poems,”  &c. 

London  :  Bosworth  and  Harrison,  Regent-street. _ 

Now  complete,  in  4  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  42s.  cloth, 

AIKES’S  JOURNAL  from  1831  to  1847- 

“  A  very  entertaining  book.” — Times. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  6d.  stitched, 

WJ ORKHOUSES  AND'  WOMEN’S  WORK  :  reprinted  from 

V  V  the  “Church  of  England  Monthly  Review.”  Together  with  a  Paper  on  the 
Condition  of  Workhouses,  read  in  the  Social  Economy  Department  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  at  Birmingham,  October,  1857. 
_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  aud  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

On  Tuesday  next  will  be  published, 

Notes  on  the  revolt  in  the  north-western 

PROVINCES  OF  INDIA.  By  Charles  Raikes,  Judge  of  the  Sudder 
Court,  and  late  Civil  Commissioner  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell;  Author  of  “  Notes  on  the 
North-Western  Provinces  of  India.” 

_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  Is.  sewed, 

A  RECORD  OF  THE  PATRIARCHAL  AGE;  or,  the 

Proverbs  of  Aphobis,  u.c.  1900,  now  first  fully  translated.  By  the  Rev. 
D.  I.  Heath,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  Post  8vo,  price  8s.  6d.  cloth, 

CHAPTERS  ON  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Sir  Henry 

Holland,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Consort.  Founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  contained  in  “  Medical  Notes  and 
Reflections"  (8vo,  18s.),  by  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
_ London  :  Lonsman,  IlitQWN,  and  Co.,  Patemoster-row. _ 

COINS,  CURRENCY,  BANKING,  BANK  ACTS,  &c. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

A  TREATISE  ON  COINS,  CURRENCY,  AND  BANKING: 

with  Observations  on  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  and  on  the  Reports  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bank  Acts.  By 
Henky  Nicholas  Sealy,  Esq. 

London  :  Longman,  Bbown,  and  Co,,  Paternoster-row. _ 

On  Friday  next,  in  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  with  Portrait, 

LIFE  OF.  MARY  ANNE  SCHIMMELPENNINCK,  Author  of 

“Select  Memoirs  of  Port  Royal,”  and  other  Works:  comprising  aD  Autobio¬ 
graphy  and  Letters,  with  Fragments  of  her  Thoughts  and  Conversation,  Edited  by 
her  relation,  Christiana  C.  Rankin. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  COLLECTED  EDITION  OF  THE  TALES  OF  THE 
AUTHOR  OF  “  AMY  HERBERT.” 

Just  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

IVORS  ;  or,  The  Two  Cousins.  Being  the  Sixth  Work  of  a  New 
and  Cheaper  Uniform  Edition  of  the  Stories  by  the  Author  of  “Amy  Herbert," 
publishing  Monthly,  and  comprising  the  following  Works : — 


R 


AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  6d. 
GERTRUDE,  2s.  6d. 

EARL’S  DAUGHTER,  2s.  6d. 
EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE,  2s.  6d. 


CLEVE  HALL,  3s.  6d. 
KATHARINE  ASHTON. 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 
LANETON  PARSONAGE. 


Loudon :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


MISS  STRICKLAND’S  LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  QUEENS. 

Complete  in  8  Vols.  Post  8vo  (each  containing  between  600  and  700  pages),  with  many 
Portraits,  price  £3,  cloth  lettered ;  or  any  Volume  separately,  price  7s.  6d.,  to 
complete  sets, 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman 

Conquest.  By  Agnes  Strtckland.  Dedicated  by  express  permission  to  Her 
Majesty.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  augmented;  and  embellished  with 
Portraits  of  every  Queen. 


“  These  volumes  have  the  fascination  of 
romance  united  to  the  integrity  of  history. 
The  work  is  written  by  a  lady  of  consider¬ 
able  learning,  indefttfigable  industry,  and 
careful  judgment.  All  these  qualifications 
for  a  biographer  and  an  historian  she  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  her 


volumes,  and  from  them  has  resulted  a 
narrative  interesting  to  all.  It  is  a  lucid 
arrangement  of  facts,  derived  from  au¬ 
thentic  sources,  exhibiting  a  combination 
of  industry,  learning,  judgment,  and  im¬ 
partiality,  not  often  met  with  in  biogra¬ 
phies  of  crowned  heads.” — Times. 


Also,  complete  in  6  Vols.,  with  numerous  Portraits,  price  63s.  cloth ;  or  any 
Volume  separately,  price  10s.  Gd.,  to  complete  sets, 

MRS.  GREEN’S  LIVES  OF  THE  PRINCESSES 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman  Conquest, 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  aUAllTERLY  REVIEW,  No. 

will  be  published  NEXT  WEEK. 

CONTENTS: — 


CCVII., 


I.  Admiral  Blake. 

II.  Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization. 

III.  Iron  Bridges. 

TV.  Life  of  Wycliffe. 


V.  Professor  Blunt  and  his  Works. 

VI.  Shipwrecks. 

VII.  British  Museum. 

VIII.  The  Condition  and  Future  of  India. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


T 


HE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

will  be  published  on  FRIDAY  NEXT. 

CONTENTS  : — 


No.  CCXIX., 


I.  Hugh  Miller.  j  VII.  Posthumous  Memoirs  and  Songs  of 

II. '  Thiers’  History  of  the  Consulate  Bdranger. 

and  the  Empire.  VIII.  Chronicles  of  the  Teutonic  Knights. 

III.  The  Progress  and  Spirit  of  Physical  IX.  Froude’s  King  Henry  VIII. 

Science.  X.  The  Hindu  Drama. 

IV.  Canning’s  Literary  Remains.  !  XI.  Earl  Grey  on  Parliamentary  Go- 

V.  The  Health  of  the  Army.  vernment. 

VI.  The  Celts  and  the  Germans. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co.  Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. _ 

HE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.— NEW  SERIES.— 

No.  XXVII.  JULY,  1858.  Price  6s. 

CONTEXTS  : — 


I.  Calvin  at  Geneva. 

II.  The  Last  Days  of  Church-Rates. 

III.  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland. 

IV.  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  “  Recollections.’1 

V.  Medical  Education. 

VI.  Women  Artists. 


VII.  Recent  Astronomy  and  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis. 

Contemporary  Literature :— §  1.  Theology 
and  Philosophy. — §  2.  Politics,  Soci¬ 
ology,  and  Education. — §  3.  Science. — 
§  4.  History  and  Biography. — §  5.  Belles 
Lettres  and  Art. 


London  :  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


This  day  published, 

THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW,  No.  88,  price  6s. 
Sent  Free  by  post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  on  the  day  of  publication. 
Contents: — I.  The  Judges  of  England.  —  2.  Hillard’s  Six  Months  in  Italy. — 
3.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  the  Religion  of  Philosophy.  —  4.  English  Party 
Struggles. — 5.  Geology  and  Protestantism. — 6.  The  Messiah  at  Exeter  Hall. — 7.  The 
Letters  of  St.  Ignatius.— 8.  Froude’s  History  of  Englaud. — 9.  Religious  Disabilities  of 
Catholic  Prisoners. — 10.  Hue’s  Christianity  in  China. — Notices  of  Books. 

London:  Richardson  and  Son,  147,  Strand.  9,  Capel-street,  Dublin ;  and  Derby. 

rnHE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEW,  No.  19,  JULY  7th,  1858, 

_1_  contains: — The  Fortifications  of  Antwerp — The  Charitable  Foundations  of 
France — The  Channel  Fleet — Foreign  Correspondence  from  France,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
and  Spain— Review  of  the  Week — Foreign  Intelligence— Reviews  of  Jung  Stilling's 
Life,  French  Literary  Societies,  and  of  Current  Literature. 

The  “  Continental  Review”  is  published  every  Wednesday,  price  6d.,  by  William 
Francis  Graham,  at  1a,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  London. 


Lady  bulwer  lytton  in  a  lunatic  asylum  — 

The  “SOMERSET  COUNTY  GAZETTE”  of  THIS  DAY,  the  10th  instant 
(published  at  Taunton,  where  Lady  Lytton  has  resided  for  the  last  three  years),  will 
contain  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  in  this  extraordinary  case.  A  copy  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  five  postage  stamps. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  of  Saturday,  July  3rd  (the  Eirst 

Number  of  a  New  Volume),  contents : — 


The  Amber  Trade  of  Antiquity.  By  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis. 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  Earl  of  Essex.  By  J. 
P.  Collier. 

Erasmus,  the  Ciceronianus.  By  Professor 
De  Morgan. 

Martin  Marprelate  Rhymes.  By  Dr.  Rim- 
bault. 


Gwillim’s  Heraldry.  By  Sir  F.  Madden. 
Arthur  Moore  and  the  Moores. 
Anglo-Saxon  Poems.  By  Hollingsworth. 
The  Candor  Pamphlets. 

Tobacco  Smoking.  By  A.  Steinmetz. 
Booksellers’  Signs.  By  George  Offor. 


And  many  other  interesting  and  amusing  articles. 

Price  Fourpencc ;  a  Copy  sent  for  Five  Stamps. 

Bell  and  Dalpy,  186,  Fleet-street ;  and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


Now  ready,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s. 

CHOICE  NOTES  FROM  “NOTES  AND  QUERIES”— 

HISTORY.  By  the  Editor. 

“  It  is  full  of  curious  matter,  pleasant  to  read,  and  well  worthy  of  preservation  in  a 
permanent  shape.” — Leader. 

_ London  :  Bell  and  Dalpy,  186,  Fleet-street, _ 

THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON 

EDUCATION,  for  1857-8,  in  8vo. 

1.  Correspondence,  Financial  and  Statistical  Tables,  and  Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  not  including  Poor  Law  and  Reformatory  Schools; 
852  pages,  price  2s.  6d. 

2.  Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  on  Schools  of  Parochial  Unions  (Poor  Law), 
and  on  Industrial  or  Reformatory  Schools ;  232  pages,  price  8d. 

These  volumes,  like  other  Parliamentary  Publications,  may  be  purchased  through 
any  Bookseller  by  means  of  his  London  Agent,  or  directly,  from  Mr.  Hansard, 
Printer  to  the  House  of  Commons,  32,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  and  6,  Great 
Turnstile,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields ;  and  from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  the 
Queen’s  Printers,  East  Harding-street,  Fleet-street. 


This  day,  in  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CATHOLIC 

CONTENTS  : — 

5.  The  Flight. 

6.  Paris. 

7.  Mathilde. 

8.  The  Struggle. 


PHE 


1.  My  Youth. 

2.  The  Priesthood. 

3.  The  Diet. 

4.  The  War. 


Concluding  Chapter.  By  the  Editor. 

London :  John  Chatman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


PRIEST. 


9.  The  Voyage. 

10.  My  Return. 

11.  Illness. 

12.  Tlie  Great  Question. 


BURKE’S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE  FOR  1858, 

Corrected  up  to  the  Present  Time,  with  all  the  New  Creations,  &c.,  is  now 
ready,  price  38s. 

London  :  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  59,  Pail  Mali. 


Now  ready,  price  Is.  6d.;  or  post  free,  Is.  8d. 

Direct  commissions,  and  royal  military 

COLLEGE  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  FOR  JUNE,  1858. 

_ London :  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  59,  Pall  Mall. 


A  SHORT 

CHURCH. 


Price  3s.,  bound  in  cloth, 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BRITISH 

By  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart. 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly;  and  all  Booksellers. 


CHURCH  LEASEHOLDS.— Price  Is. 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY  ON  A  BILL 

JTjL  BEFORE  PARLIAMENT.  By  IT.  W.  Freeland,  M.A.,  of  Ch.  Ch., 
and  Lincoln’s  Inn— James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly;  and  all  Booksellers. 


NOW 

Oxford, 


Now  ready  in  1  Vol.  8vo,  price  16s. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  being  a  new 

system  of  Political  Economy,  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  Exchanges.  By 
Henry  Dunning  Macleod,  Esq. 


Also,  by  the  same  Author,  2  Vols.  Royal  8vo,  price  30s. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  BANKING. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS. 


EPITOME  OF  ALISON’S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE, 

for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  Eleventh  Edition.  Price  7s.  6d* 
bound  in  leather. 

“This  is  a  masterly  epitome  of  the  noblest  contribution  wbicli  has  been  made 
to  the  historic  literature  of  the  present  day.” — Hull  Packet. 

“A  most  admirable  School-book.” — Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

THE  EIGHTEEN  CHRISTIAN  CENTURIES.  By  the 

Rev.  James  White,  Author  of  “Landmarks  of  the  History  of  England,”  &c. 
Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

“  By  far  the  best  historical  epitome  we  have  ever  perused.” — The  Atlas. 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC.  By  Edward  Sang, 

F.R.S.E.  Crown  8vo,  price  5s.  This  Treatise  is  intended  to  supply  the  great 
desideratum  of  an  intellectual  instead  of  a  routine  course  of  instruction  in 
Arithmetic. 

“  The  demonstration  is  throughout  extremely  full  and  clear,  and  we  most 
emphatically  recommend  that  books  of  this  sort  be  employed  by  teachers.” — 
Examiner. 

THE  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC.  By  the  same  Author. 

Being  a  Sequel  to  “  Elementary  Arithmetic.”  Crown  8vo,  price  5s. 

“We  know,  indeed,  of  no  more  complete  philosophy  of  pure  arithmetic  than 
they  contain ;  they  are  well  worthy  of  Sir  John  Leslie’s  favourite  pupil.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  we  consider  the  reasoning  of  these  volumes  both 
thorough  and  close,  and  the  expression  of  that  reasoning  uniformly  simple  and 
clear.” — Edinburgh  Weekly  Eecieiv. 

A  CATECHISM  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.  By 

Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the  “  Book  of  the  Farm,”  &c.  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  Price  Is. 

“Teachers  will  find,  in  this  little  volume,  an  admirable  course  of  instruction  in 
practical  agriculture — that  is,  the  outlines,  which  they  may  easily  fill  up ;  and  by 
following  the  hints  given  in  Mr.  Stephens’  preface,  the  course  would  scarcely  fail 
to  be  quite  interesting,  as  well  as  of  great  practical  benefit.” — Aberdeen  Journal. . 

A  CATECHISM  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

AND  GEOLOGY.  By  Professor  Johnston.  Forty-sixth  Edition,  price  Is. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND 

GEOLOGY’.  By  the  same  Author.  Seventh  Edition,  price  6s.  6d. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMON  LIFE.  By  Professor 

Johnston.  Two  Volumes,  with  numerous  Engravings,  price  11s.  6d. 

“  It  is  a  book  which  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  man  of  science, 
on  the  table  of  every  student,  and  in  the  school-room  of  every  educational  esta¬ 
blishment.” — Sunderland  Herald. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY.  By 

David  Page,  F.G.S.  With  Illustrations  and  Glossarial  Index.  Third  Edition, 
price  Is.  6d. 

“  Of  late  it  has  not  often  been  our  good  fortune  to  examine  a  text-book  on 
Science  of  which  we  could  express  an  opinion  so  entirely  favourable  as  wc  are 
enabled  to  do  of  Mr.  Page's  little  work.” — Athenceum. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY',  DESCRIP¬ 
TIVE  AND  INDUSTRIAL.  By  David  Page,  F.G.S.  With  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations,  Glossary,  and  Index.  In  Crown  8vo,  pp.  336.  5s. 

“An  admirable  book  on  Geology.  It  is  from  no  invidious  desire  to  underrate 
other  works,  it  is  the  simple  expression  of  justice  which  causes  us  to  assign  to 
Mr.  Page’s  ‘  Advanced  Text-Book’  the  very  first  place  among  geological  works 
addressed  to  students,  at  least  among  those  which  have  come  before  us.  We  have 
read  every  word  of  it  with  care  and  with  delight,  never  hesitating  as  to  its  mean¬ 
ing,  never  detecting  the  omission  of  anything  needful  in  a  popular  and  succinct 
exposition  of  a  rich  and  varied  subject.” — Leader. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  CLASSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY,  comprising  the  Geography  of  the  Ancient  World,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
subservient  to  the  understanding  and  illustration  of  the  Classics.  By  Professor 
Pillans,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Price  4s. 


45,  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH;  37,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


This  day  is  published.  Part  IV.,  price  Sixpence,  of 

rpALES  FROM  “BLACKWOOD,”  containing— LAZARO’S 

1  LEGACY,  by  Colonel  Hamley— A  STORY  WITHOUT  A  TAIL,  by  Dr.  Maglnit 
— FAUSTUS  AND  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Vol.  I.  of  this  Series  contains  Nos.  I.  to  III.,  price  Is.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 
_ William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

In  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  10s.  6d. 

SEA-SIDE  STUDIES  AT  ILFRACOMBE,  TENBY,  THE 

SCILLY  ISLES,  AND  JERSEY.  By  George  H.  Lewes,  Author  of  the 
“Life  and  Works  of  Goethe,”  &e. 

“No  man  better  understands  than  our  author  the  art  of  strewing  the  path  of  learn¬ 
ing  with  flowers.” — Daily  Hews. 

“  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  volume,  the  now  experiments,  the  critical  dis¬ 
cussions  and  higher  generalizations  it  contains,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  great 
anatomist  (Professor  Owen),  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  has  himself  recognised  both  the 
value  and  originality  of  Mr.  Lewes’  contributions  to  his  science.” — Leader. 

YVilliam  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. _ 

Just  published,  12mo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

GERMAN  EQUIVALENTS  FOR  ENGLISH  THOUGHTS. 

By  Madame  Bernard. 

London :  D.  Nutt,  270,  Strand. 

Just  published,  1  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  6s. 

SHORT  LECTURES  ON  PLANTS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND 

ADULT  CLASSES.  By  Elizabeth  Twining. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  NATURAL  ORDERS  OF 

PLANTS  IN  GROUPS,  with  Descriptions.  2  Vols.  Folio,  Coloured  Plates,  £22. 
_ _ London  :  D.  Nutt,  270,  Strand. _ 

MEADOWS’  (P.  C.)  FRENCH  DICTIONARY. 

Thirty-third  Edition,  18mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.;  roan,  5s. 

NEW  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  PRONOUNCING  DIC¬ 
TIONARY,  with  many  New  Words  in  General  Use.  A  New  Edition  entirely 
re-edited. 

***  This  is  not  merely  a  Reprint,  but  quite  a  New  Work,  both  in  Editing  and 
Printing. 

Also,  may  be  had, 

MEADOWS’  ITALIAN  DICTIONARY.  18mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
MEADOWS’  SPANISH  DICTIONARY.  ISmo,  cloth,  4s.  Cd. 

London :  William  Tegg  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside. 
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A  NEW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

ON  THE  FIRST  OF  NOVEMBER, 

MR.  BENTLEY 

WILL  PFBLISH  THE  FIRST  NUMBER  OP 

A  NEW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

PEICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 

To  appear  in  future  on  the  1st  February,  1st  May,  1st  August, 
and  1st  November,  in  each  y4ar. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

A  MONTH  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

By  WALTER  WHITE, 

Author  of  “A  Londoner’s  Walk  to  the  Land’s  End,”  &c. 

1  Yol.  Post  Svo,  9s.  [ This  day. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE— THEIR  LAWS. 

WITH  PLAIN  PRACTICAL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

By  BENJAMIN  RIDGE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  &c. 

Written  expressly  for  the  information  of  The  Million;  free  from  Professional  Tech¬ 
nicalities,  with  many  new  Observations  for  Domestic  Use,  with  which  every  one  should 
be  acquainted. 

1  Vol.  Crown  Svo.  [J«/y  15 th. 


Just  published,  price  os.,  the 

NATIONAL  REVIEW.  No.  XIII. 


CONTENTS  : — 


I.  Ghosts  of  the  Old  and  New  School. 
Ii.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Homer  and  the 
Homeric  Age. 

III.  The  Troubadours. 

IV.  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  History. 

V.  Sir.  Kingsley’s  Poems. 


VI.  Mahomet. 

VII.  Clundatan  Poetry :  Martin Farquliar 
Tapper. 

VIII.  Comte's  Life  and  Philosophy. 

IX.  The  State  of  Parties. 

X.  Books  of  the  Quarter. 


H 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 

This  day,  the  Second  Edition,  with  Analytical  Table  of  Contents,  21s. 

I  STORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Henry 

Thomas  Ruckle.  Volume  I. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  Day,  Foolscap  Octavo,  3s.  Gd. 

Along  vacation  in  continental  picture 

GALLERIES,  lly  T.  W.  Jex  Blake,  M.A.;  one  of  the  Masters  of  Rugby 
School, _ London :  JonN  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

This  day,  Octavo,  5s. 

ON  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT,  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  SOME  RECENT  PROPOSALS 
POP.  ITS  REVISION.  By  Rich  Aim  Chbnkyix  Tbench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster. _ London  :  Jony  W,  Pakkkii  and  Sox,  West  Strand.  _ 

The  Thirteenth  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

READINGS  IN  POETRY  :  a  Selection  from  the  Best  English 

Poets  from  Spenser  to  the  Present  Time,  and  Specimens  of  several  American 
Poets,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Survey  of  tlic  History  of  English  Poetry. 

London  :  John  W.  Pahkek  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

"  DR.  WHEWELL’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES. 

This  Day,  2  Vois.  Small  Octavo,  14s. 

HISTORY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  IDEAS  :  being  the  First  Part  of 

the  “Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  Third  Edition.  By  William 
Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

By  the  same  Author, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES.  Third  and 

Cheaper  Edition,  with  Additions.  Three  Volumes.  Small  Octavo.  24s. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

Just  published,  price  2s.  6d.,  3s.  cloth, 

LACK’S  GUIDE  TO  YORKSHIRE,  with  Map  of  the  County, 

and  several  Illustrations. 

Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black.  London  :  Smith  and  Son. 


B 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  BENTLEY. 


In  8vo,  price  Is. 

rpHE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ABSOLUTION.  By 
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THE  MASSACRE  AT  JEDDAH. 

I^HE  tragedy  which  lias  been  enacted  on  the  shore  of  the 
.  Red  Sea,  over  and  above  the  horror  which  such  an  event 
must  under  any  circumstances  excite,  is  not  unlikely,  in  the 
present  state  of  European  politics,  to  give  rise  to  very  serious 
diplomatic  complications.  One  thing  is  sufficiently  clear — 
viz.,  the  necessity  of  speedy  and  most  decisive  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  English  Government,  in  order  to  re¬ 
establish  the  authority  of  the  English  name  and  the  security 
of  English  subjects  on  the  line  of  our  great  high  road  to 
the  East.  The  interests  of  humanity,  no  less  than  of  justice, 
demand  that  a  signal  and  exemplary  retribution  should 
overtake  the  actors  in  this  horrible  outrage.  It  is  but  too 
apparent  that  the  great  earthquake  which  has  convulsed  the 
Mahometan  population  of  Hindostan  has  extended  its  influ¬ 
ence  through  the  whole  region  where  the  faith  of  Islam  reigns 
in  the  East.  The  crater  which  has  just  poured  forth  its 
fiery  torrent  of  fanaticism  at  Jeddah  is,  with  great  probability, 
connected  with  the  shock  which  has  laid  Delhi  and  Cawn- 
pore  in  ashes.  The  rumour  which  spread  with  such  fatal 
rapidity  in  Hindostan,  of  the  approaching  triumph  of  the 
Crescent  over  the  Cross,  has  reached  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Indian  peninsula.  In  every  place  where  the  faith  of 
Mahomet  is  professed,  the  flame  of  religious  hate  seems 
to  have  been  rekindled  against  the  Christian,  under  the 
influence  of  some  mysterious  and  fanatical  expectation.  It  is 
said,  with  much  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  recent  outrage 
in  the  Red  Sea  had  its  origin  in  the  instigation  of  pilgrims 
who  had  themselves  assisted  at  the  massacres  in  Bengal.  Even 
in  Caudia  and  in  other  places  actually  within  the  circle  of 
European  civilization,  we  hear  of  fresh  outbreaks,  with 
difficulty  repressed,  and  almost  daily  repeated. 

This  is  a  state  of  things  which  demands  some  speedy  and 
effectual  cure.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  case  is,  that  we 
have  no  sovereign  Power  to  deal  with  from  whom  we  can 
expect  or  exact  a  satisfactory  remedy.  The  Turkish  rule, 
which  the  rivalry  of  European  nations  has  made  it  necessary 
to  sustain,  is  barely  able  at  the  centre  of  its  own  authority  to 
maintain  the  semblance  of  peace  and  of  order.  But  in  the 
more  distant  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  the  authority 
of  the  State  is  not  more  felt  or  obeyed  than  is  the  rule  of 
the  Czar  by  the  wild  hordes  of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  local 
Kamaikan  is  powerless — even  if  he  were  willing,  which  is 
often  more  than  doubtful — to  repress  the  turbulence  of  a 
population  which  is  at  once  lawless,  ignorant,  and  fanatical. 
In  Constantinople,  the  power  of  the  Christian  is  as  much 
feared  as  his  faith  is  detested  ;  but  in  Asia,  the  unprotected 
European  is  at  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts  which  have  not  yet 
learned  to  dread  the  resources  of  civilized  man.  A  great  and 
terrible  lesson  will  have  to  be  read,  which  will  restore  to  the 
Christians  throughout  the  East  that  opinion  which  is  more 
formidable  than  even  the  reality  of  strength.  It  will  not  do 
to  leave  to  the  tardy  and  suspicious  justice  of  Turkish 
authorities  the  vengeance  that  must  be  exacted  for  this 
atrocious  crime,  which  has  been  perpetrated  with  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  cruelty  and  insult  against  the  English  flag,  and 
upon  English  subjects.  The  correspondent  of  the  Times  refers 
to  several  recent  instances  of  similar  outrages,  whose  cul¬ 
pable  impunity  has  laid  the  foundation  of  fresh  disasters. 
If  J eddah  be  not  made  a  bye-word  in  the  East,  the  lives  and 
property  of  every  Christian  inhabitant  and  traveller  through¬ 
out  Asia  will  be  in  daily  and  hourly  peril. 

Obvious,  however,  as  it  is  that  some  vigorous  and  decisive 
measures  must  be  instantly  adopted,  the  difficulties  which 
may  arise  are  neither  few  nor  insignificant.  Already  the 
news  from  Paris  informs  us  that  the  French  Government 
are  eagerly  pressing  on  to  take  possession  of  the  quarrel. 
The  fact  that  the  French  Consul  was  one  of  the  sufferers  in 
the  outbreak  forms  the  pretext  of  an  interference  for  which 


the  French  have  long  been  seeking  a  decent  excuse.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Louis  Napoleon  may  be  only  too 
willing  to  seize  the  occasion  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
French  influence  in  Egypt,  which  has  been  so  hardly  contested 
in  the  case  of  M.  Lesseps.  Whatever  may  be  the  rights 
of  the  much-disputed  question  of  the  Canal,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  little  desirable  it  is  for  England 
that  a  French  fleet  should,  upon  any  pretence,  obtain 
a  permanent  station  in  the  Red  Sea.  Yet  this  is  an 
event  to  the  imminent  probability  of  which  we  would  call 
Lord  Malmesbury’s  most  anxious  attention.  The  project 
of  an  Eastern  dominion  is  eminently  an  idee  Napoleonienne, 
and  it  is  a  scheme  which  is  equally  calculated  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  the  French  people  and  the  ambition  of  the 
Emperor.  No  doubt  the  English  Cabinet  will  receive,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Indian  rebellion,  the  most  disinterested  offers 
of  co-operation  and  assistance.  We  hope  that  they  will  be 
received,  as  before,  with  the  most  courteous  coldness.  If 
the  truth  must  be  told,  the  doctrine  of  the  French  Alli¬ 
ance  has  been  carried  to  its  extreme  limits.  If  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  at  Canton,  we  still  think  that  a  great  Power  like 
England  was  quite  competent  to  see  justice  done  to  itself. 
It  was  hardly  requisite  to  call  in  our  faithful  ally  for  the 
purpose  of  bombarding  a  Chinese  fort,  or  capturing  a  one- 
tailed  Mandarin. 

We  can  afford  to  be  amused  at  the  braggadocio  with  which 
the  French  arrogate  to  themselves  the  glory  of  the  paltry 
affair  just  alluded  to.  But  it  is  no  laughing  matter  that  a  title 
should  be  advanced  and  admitted,  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
Power,  to  participate  in  all  the  commercial  enterprises  which 
have  hitherto  been  the  strength  and  the  exclusive  possession 
of  England.  The  truth  is,  that  this  “  cordial  co-operation  ” 
is  going  a  good  deal  too  far  to  be  either  pleasant  or  politic. 
We  very  much  doubt  the  policy  of  putting  even  the  European 
interests  of  England  into  a  sort  of  Continental  hotch-pot ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  instituting  a  species  of  unlimited  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  French  in  all  our  affairs,  the  matter  assumes  a 
very  serious  aspect.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  French 
alliance  was  not  only  a  permissible,  but  a  desirable  expedient 
for  the  particular  occasion  of  the  Russian  war.  A  good  under¬ 
standing  with  a  powerful  neighbour  must  at  all  times  be  the 
object  of  a  jmudent  statesman.  But  we  confess  we  see  with 
alarm  the  tendency  to  conduct  our  foreign  policy  on  the 
notion  that  the  French  Government  has  a  sort  of  joint-stock 
interest  in  our  political  capital.  We  believe  that  the  leading 
principle  of  entire  independence  in  our  international  rela¬ 
tions,  which  has  been  the  prescriptive  doctrine  of  English 
statesmen,  was  far  wiser  than  the  new  policy  of  co-ope¬ 
ration,  which  too  often  ends  in  subserviency,  inaugurated 
during  the  last  few  years  by  Lord  Palmerston.  The  doctrine 
of  international  arbitration  to  which  Lord  Clarendon  was 
instructed  to  accede  on  behalf  of  England  at  Paris,  seems 
to  us  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  mischievous  blows 
ever  aimed  at  the  supremacy  of  this  country.  Nothing 
but  its  insular  policy  and  its  naval  superiority  has 
enabled  a  people  numerically  small  to  hold  the  first  place 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  the  power  of  inde¬ 
pendent  and  immediate  operation  with  our  fleet  which 
has  given  this  country  a  weight  to  which  its  mili¬ 
tary  strength  could  never  have  entitled  it.  When  we  once 
consent  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  safe  refuge  of  our  own 
insular  policy,  and  plead  to  a  Continental  jurisdiction,  the 
might  of  England  is  departed  from  her.  Our  diplomatists 
slumbered  while  the  Dalila  of  Paris  cut  the  locks  off  the 
head  of  the  nation  which  they  represented.  But  it  is  not  too 
late  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain  the  independence  of 
action  which  we  have  gone  far  to  forfeit.  Lord  Malmesbury 
has  shown  that  he  is  not  incapable  of  acting  with  spirit  and 
sagacity.  The  conduct  of  the  proceedings  which  must  arise 
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out  of  this  Red  Sea  affair  will  try  liis  capacity  to  the  utmost. 
The  more  he  is  able  to  vindicate  English  interests  exclu¬ 
sively  by  English  authority,  the  better,  we  believe,  he  will 
consult  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  country.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  how  much  the  future  destiny  of  our  Indian  Em¬ 
pire  may  turn  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  French 
Government  shall  be  permitted  to  effect  for  itself  an  esta¬ 
blishment  on  the  shores  of  the  Eed  Sea. 


THE  INDIA  BILL  IN  THE  LORDS. 

THE  Conservative  Government  of  Lord  Derby  has  re- 
J-  duced  the  House  of  Lords  to  a  condition  of  such  impo¬ 
tence  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  regard  the  India  Bill  as  having 
passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  independent  assembly. 
Itis  true  that,  ifthe  Upper  House  hadnot  conclusively  pledged 
itself  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  Lower,  it  might  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  having  considerable  advantages  in  its  discussion  of 
the  affairs  of  India.  No  hasty  vote  committed  it  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  session  to  a  policy  which  it  did  not  under¬ 
stand  and  had  no  means  of  carrying  out.  It  might,  if  it  had 
thought  fit  to  look  on  itself  as  really  charged  with  a  great 
authority,  have  fairly  debated  and  decided  whether  a  change 
in  the  home  administration  of  India  was  necessary,  whether 
it  was  opportune,  and  whether  any  measure  submitted  to 
Parliament  proposed  to  create  a  form  of  Government  which, 
substituted  for  present  arrangements,  had  appreciable 
chances  of  practical  success.  But  habits  of  acquiescence  have 
now  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  that  all  these 
points  must  be  regarded  as  finally  adjudicated  upon.  The 
utmost  which  can  be  expected  from  the  Upper  House  is  a 
minor  improvement  here  and  there  in  provisions  of  minor 
importance.  Debates  under  such  circumstances  possess  little 
interest.  The  East  India  Company  will  have  the  honour  of 
being  eulogized  by  some,  and  of  being  vituperated  by  others, 
and  the  whole  discussion  will  probably  consist  of  variations 
on  the  themes  of  these  opposing  parties. 

If  the  House  of  Lords  cared  to  signalize  itself  by  the 
wisdom  of  its  amendments  on  the  proposed  measure,  it 
would  direct  its  attention  to  the  clauses  which  give  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  powers  of  the  present  Secret  Com¬ 
mittee.  There  is  little  presumption  in  asserting  that  the 
framers  of  this  most  dangerous  provision  are  in  ignorance  of 
its  purport  and  probable  effect.  At  present,  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors  is  bound  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  But, 
though  it.  must  obey,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
obeys  quite  passively.  It  consists  of  the  Chairman  and 
Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Company,  who  unite  all  threads  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  India ;  and  these  officials  are 
not  likely  to  allow  a  talking  politician  to  jeopardize  the 
Empire  without  at  least  putting  forth  the  whole  strength 
of  remonstrance.  An  Ellenborough  may  use  their  name 
to  insult  a  Canning  ;  or  a  Hobiiouse,  at  the  bidding  of  a 
Palmerston,  may  render  them  helpless  accomplices  in  an 
Affghan  war  ;  but  there  are  doubtless  Ministers  more 
lacile,  or  less  feeble,  who  would  hesitate  wholly  to  disregard 
the  advice  ot  two  experienced  Indian  statesmen.  But 
the  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  new  system,  is 
to  act  by  himself.  He  cannot  consult  his  whole 
Council.  He  cannot  without  invidious  distinction  make  a 
portion  of  it  the  depositary  of  his  confidence ;  and,  if  he 
did.,  he  would  be  deprived  of  that  very  material  security 
which  the  existing  system  affords — the  oath  of  secrecy. 
Accordingly,  this  clause  ol  the  new  Bill  has  not  only  the 
effect  of  relieving  the  Secretary  of  State  from  control  in 
the  exercise  of  powers  which  experience  proves  to  have  been 
lepeatedly  employed  with  the  most  disastrous  recklessness, 
but  it  absolutely  throws  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  ob¬ 
taining  advice  when  he  is  modest  enough  to  feel  the  want 
of  it.  It  would  surely  be  infinitely  better  that  the  un¬ 
doubted  inconvenience  of  confiding  a  State  secret  to  fifteen 
gentlemen  should  be  incurred,  than  that  an  exaggerated 
desire  to  obtain  absolute  secrecy  should  throw  the  reins  on 
the  neck  of  precipitation  or  incompetence.  After  all,  is 
the  danger  that  the  Councillors  of  India  should  betray  con¬ 
fidence  so  very  imminent  ?  Or,  if  they  did,  are  we  quite 
sure  that  the  country  would  be  much  the  worse  for  it? 
The  Secret  Committee  can  only  be  properly  used  for  com¬ 
munications  respecting  peace,  war,  and  diplomacy  with  native 
Piinces.  The  days  of  diplomatic  surprises  are  nearly  over, 
even  in  Europe  ;  and  as  for  peace  and  war,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  respecting  the  possible  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 


our  own  country  and  a  European  Power  which  is  not 
thoroughly  ventilated  by  the  press  and  in  Parliament  whole 
months  before  a  critical  stage  is  reached.  It  is  only  with 
reference  to  India  that  there  exists  this  suspicious  anxiety 
to  forestall  public  opinion.  It  is  only  the  secrets  of 
Indian  government  which  suffer,  it  appears,  from  being 
confided  to  fifteen  experienced  officials,  whom  half-a-dozen 
words  would  place  on  an  honourable  understanding  as  to 
secrecy.  Here  in  England,  a  great  determination  as  to  war 
or  peace  must  be  communicated  to  Printing  House-square 
at  least  a  week  before  it  is  carried  into  effect,  or  woe  to  the 
Minister  who  conceals  it.  But,  in  India,  Lord  Palmerston 
insists  that  we  must  jealously  guard  the  official  practices 
which  carefully  hid  from  Leadenhall-street  the  fact  that  an 
army  had  marched  to  perish  in  Affglianistan,  and  which 
acquainted  us  that  an  expedition  had  landed  at  Persia  by 
the  same  mail  which  brought  the  news  that  an  unusual 
number  of  troops  were  assembling  at  Bombay. 

Any  well-conceived  amendment  of  the  provision  as  to  the 
Secret  Committee  would  have  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
House  of  Lords  to  dispense  with  the  two  clauses  introduced 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Any  security  against  the  follies  of 
meddling  Indian  Ministers  and  Sultanized  Governors-General 
is  to  be  embraced,  so  long  as  Secretaries  of  State  are  armed 
with  the  powers  of  the  Secret  Committee;  but  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  clauses  have  the  inconvenience  of  militating  against 
a  constitutional  superstition,  while  the  absence  of  any  pre¬ 
cedent  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  obtaining  the  consent  of 
Parliament  to  a  declaration  of  war  would  probably  tempt 
Governments  to  slip  through  the  loophole  which  is  furnished 
them  by  the  permission  to  engage  in  hostilities  on  “  any 
“  urgent  necessity.”  If  the  House  of  Lords  relieved  the 
authors  of  the  Bill  from  the  dilemma  in  which  they  are  placed, 
between  their  unwillingness  to  create  a  form  of  control  for 
every  action  of  the  Indian  Minister,  and  their  wish  to  neutralize 
the  natural  consequences  of  his  unfettered  independence,  it 
would  have  rendered  an  essential  service  to  Lord  Derby’s  Go¬ 
vernment.  All  that  any  Ministry  can  hope,  in  legislating  for 
India,  is  to  do  as  little  harm  as  possible.  The  present  Bill, 
thanks  to  the  repentance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  free 
from  those  staring  blots  which  were  forced  on  the  attention 
of  the  country  by  the  insolence  and  sciolism  of  Lord  Ellen¬ 
borough,  by  the  recklessness  and  ignorance  of  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  and  by  the  ignorance  and  recklessness  of  Mr. 
Vernon  Smith.  A  few  more  improvements  would  render 
it  a  measure  which  has  a  tolerable  chance  of  not  irremediably 
disgracing  the  age  and  nation  which  produced  it. 


THE  JEW  BILL. 

4  FTER  ten  or  eleven  weary  years,  the  great  Jewish  contro- 
A  versy  is  about  to  pass,  perhaps  for  ever,  into  a  state  of 
suspended  animation.  The  ingenious  substitute  for  a  capitu¬ 
lation,  which  was  devised  by  Lord  Lucan,  has  carefully  tied 
up,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  the  inherited  right  of  per¬ 
secution  or  exclusion ;  and  when  a  House  of  Commons  for 
any  reason  cultivates  intolerance,  or  a  Jewish  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  receives  a  peerage  from  the  Crown,  the  Chelmsfords 
and  Newdegates  of  future  years  may  make  a  successful 
effort  to  re-Christianize  an  apostate  Legislature.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  losers  by  the  interval  of  tolerance  will  probably  be  the 
Jews  themselves,  who  may  perhaps  nearly  have  seen  the 
last  of  Parliament.  As  long  as  every  constituency  can 
command  a  hundred  candidates  of  their  own  blood  and  re¬ 
ligious  profession,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  their 
making  a  choice  in  a  community  of  alien  extraction,  endowed 
with  several  unpopular  qualities.  The  City  voters  repeatedly 
returned  Baron  Rothschild,  partly  out  of  reverence  for  his 
wealth,  but  principally  because  the  law  had  imposed  an 
artificial  restriction  on  their  choice.  When  the  first  Jewish 
member  of  the  House  retires  into  private  life,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  his  successor  will  be  selected  from  the 
undistinguished  multitude  of  professing  Christians.  No 
logical  deduction  from  a  constitutional  principle  was 
ever  drawn  into  practice  with  less  risk  of  any  un¬ 
foreseen  or  inconvenient  result.  The  English  character 
contains  among  its  elements  a  fair  proportion  of  bigotry, 
but  the  nation,  in  modern  times  at  least,  revolts  against  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  it  intolerant  by  legal  compulsion.  The 
prohibition  which  is  now  about  to  be  withdrawn  would 
have  excited  less  agitation  if  it  had  been  contained  in  some 
plain  enactment,  or  in  the  ancient  rules  of  the  Common- 
law  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  endured  that  civil  equality 
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should  be  disturbed  through  the  mixed  result  of  a  quibble 
and  a  blunder.  Of  late  years,  orators  have  never  attempted 
to  copy  Lord  Macaulay’s  glowing  eulogy  on  the  genius 
which  belongs  to  the  countrymen  of  Isaiah  and  the  valour 
proper  to  the  descendants  of  the  Maccabees ;  or,  if  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  one  occasion  boasted  of  the  antique  tenacity 
of  his  race,  he  also  intimated  his  genuine  indifference  to  the 
success  of  their  constitutional  pretensions.  The  increasing 
majorities  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  been  brought 
together  by  an  indignant  sense  of  absurdity,  as  much  as  by 
the  necessity  of  finding  a  harmless  vent  for  the  liberalism 
which  had  been  professed  in  general  terms  at  the  hustings. 
It  was  impossible  to  maintain  for  ever  an  enactment  against 
the  Jacobites  which  incidentally  inflicted  a  disqualification 
on  the  Jews. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the 
compromise  offered  by  the  Lords,  and  he  has  accordingly 
taken  charge  of  the  Bill,  but  he  intimates  an  amusing  disap¬ 
pointment  at  the  loss  of  an  opportunity  for  creating  inex¬ 
tricable  confusion  in  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the  all 
but  unanimous  opinion  of  the  lawyers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Lord  John  still  holds  to  the  belief  that  the  Jews 
might  have  been  admitted  by  resolution,  even  if  the  enabling 
Bill  had  not  been  introduced.  In  that  case,  the  Courts  of 
Law  would  have  imposed  statutable  penalties  without  regard 
to  an  illegal  encroachment,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  retaliated  by  committing  sheriffs  and  officers, 
even  if  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  been  exempt  from  a  not 
unwelcome  martyrdom.  Such,  says  Lord  John  Russell, 
would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  House,  and  he  evidently 
regards  with  complacency  the  theory  of  two  irreconcileable 
jurisdictions  engaged  in  an  interminable  conflict.  Fortunately, 
however,  he  remembers  that  times  have  changed  since  the 
Restoration  and  the  Revolution,  and  that  the  country  is  no 
longer  inclined  to  provide  a  security  against  oppression  by 
confiding  irresponsible  power  to  a  body  which  is  already 
sufficiently  strong.  It  is  strange  that  an  ex-Minister 
and  professed  constitutional  authority  should  lay  down 
the  heretical  doctrine  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
supreme  power  in  the  State.  Political  essayists  are  at  liberty 
to  pull  the  machine  of  Government  to  pieces  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  real  working  of  its  various  parts,  but 
responsible  statesmen,  in  their  public  declarations,  are  bound 
to  respect  the  legal  doctiines  of  the  constitution.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  House  of  Commons  scarcely  admits  of  any  limit, 
but  it  cannot  procure  a  copy  of  the  simplest  public  document 
without  the  formality  of  an  address  to  the  Crown  ;  there  is 
not  a  corporal  in  the  army  who  would  relieve  guard  five 
minutes  too  early  at  the  unanimous  bidding  of  the  House; 
nor,  with  all  its  practical  supremacy,  can  it,  without  statutable 
license,  administer  an  oath  to  a  witness  at  the  bar.  One  of 
the  principal  securities  of  freedom  consists  in  the  separation 
which  gradually  grows  up  between  the  legal  attributes  of 
constituted  authorities  and  their  practical  weight  in  public 
affairs.  Lord  John  Russell’s  explanation  that  the  right  of 
withholding  supplies  is  equivalent  to  sovereign  control  is  a 
feeble  excuse  for  an  awkward  blunder.  The  House  of  Lords 
is  perfectly  aware  that  it  must  evade  serious  conflict  by 
timely  concession,  but  it  is  useless  to  challenge  resistance,  or 
to  boast  of  a  superiority  unknown  to  the  constitution. 

One  of  the  oddest  incidents  in  the  recent  proceedings  consists 
in  the  string  of  reasons  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  defend  their  conduct  in  rejecting  the  clauses  of  the 
Oaths  Bill.  It  would  have  been  at  least  decorous  to  leave 
the  religious  argument  out  of  the  dispute,  when  all  parties 
had  agreed  that  it  was  to  be  practically  overruled.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Lords  has  just  authorized  the  Commons  to  perpe¬ 
trate  the  hollow  mockery  which,  in  their  reasons,  is  zealously 
denounced ;  and  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  beadle 
■who  lends  a  known  thief  the  key  of  the  church  is  construc¬ 
tively  guilty  of  the  sacrilege  which  follows.  Conscientious 
scruples  are  not  unfrequently  disregarded  in  political  trans¬ 
actions,  but  when  it  is  intended  that  they  should  not  serve 
as  motives  or  excuses  for  action,  it  is  prudent  to  suppress  con¬ 
siderations  which  make  a  compromise  impossible.  Lord 
Derby  himself  was  so  far  sensible  of  the  absurdity  that  he 
disclaimed  any  participation  in  the  doctrine  that  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  one  or  two  unchristened  representatives  of  a  Christian 
people  would  deprive  the  ceremonial  prayers  of  all  their 
fitness  and  efficacy.  The  announcement  that  another  Bill  for 
the  same  purpose  had  already  been  passed  would  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  best  possible  reason  for  declining  to  discuss  the 
arguments  of  the  Commons. 

Tender  consciences,  shocked  by  the  measure  which  will 


have  unchristianized  the  House  of  Commons,  may  find  some 
compensation  in  a  curtailment  of  the  verbal  profanity  which 
has  hitherto  been  enforced  by  law.  The  oaths  wfill  be  ren¬ 
dered  less  absurd  by  the  omission  of  some  obsolete  clauses,  and 
the  Pretender’s  ghost  will  cease  to  walk,  through  the  decision 
of  the  same  Parliament  which  has  exorcised  his  fellow  shadows 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  blessed  Restoration,  and  the 
glorious  Revolution.  Future  generations  will  p  roll  ably  dis¬ 
cover  that  there  is  no  use  in  lowering  the  stile  when  the 
hedge  in  which  it  was  inserted  has  been  finally  taken  up. 
The  various  oaths  were  never  meant  for  those  who  were 
willing  to  take  them,  but  as  a  safeguard  against  conscientious 
recusants.  As  no  class  remains  without  the  pale  of  the 
Constitution,  it  seems  superfluous  to  maintain  the  ancient 
fence ;  but  the  whole  matter  possesses  only  a  secondary  impor¬ 
tance,  as  few  will  be  troubled  by  the  restrictions  of  an 
oath  when  the  animus  imponentis  is  a  sheet  of  blank  paper. 
Members  of  Parliament  promise  nothing  which  they  could 
refuse  to  perform  if  all  promissory  declarations  were  abolished, 
and  there  is  no  great  harm  in  swearing  to  a  purpose  of  going 
to  bed  at  night  and  getting  up  in  the  moiming.  For  some 
years  to  come  it  may  be  hoped  that  nothing  more  will  be 
heard  of  oaths,  or  J ews,  or  of  legislative  interference  with  the 
political  rights  of  all  English  subjects. 


CHERBOURG. 

CPHE  five-and-thirty  years  which  elapsed  before  1851  were 
J-  distinguished  from  any  preceding  period  of  general  peace 
by  the  cordial  and  unsuspicious  intercourse  which,  on  the 
whole,  prevailed  among  nations.  For  this  honourable  charac¬ 
teristic  the  period  in  question  is  indebted  to  the  number  of 
free  Constitutions  which  existed  in  Europe.  Every  Govern¬ 
ment  knew  exactly  when  there  was  reason  for  alarm,  and 
when  there  was  excuse  for  security,  simply  because  the 
affairs  of  the  greatest  commonwealths  in  Europe  were  always 
freely  discussed  in  the  face  of  day  by  their  journals  and 
Parliaments.  The  system  of  peaceful  diplomacy  which 
prevailed  differed  wholly  from  that  which  dishonoured  the 
century  preceding.  When  all  the  nations  of  the  Continent 
except  one  or  two  insignificant  Republics  were  controlled  by 
hereditary  despotisms,  it  was  thoroughly  understood  that  the 
profoundest  sleep  of  peace  might  have  a  waking  in  war. 
Frederic  the  Great  systematically  plotted  his  attacks  for 
the  moment  when  his  destined  victims  were  lapped  in  secu- 
rity,  and  his  enemies  learned  from  him  the  grievous  example. 
But  the  great  pacification  of  1815  endowed  Europe  with 
some  great  free  States,  whose  mode  of  managing  their  policy 
put  an  end  to  such  calamitous  surprises.  Kings  had  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  their  subjects  before  they  compromised  them 
in  the  heaviest  of  all  national  misfortunes.  During  this 
process  the  whole  brewing  of  the  storm,  from  the  cloud  like  a 
man’s  hand  to  the  heaven  black  with  clouds  and  wind,  was 
open  and  visible  to  the  civilized  world.  States  had  time  to 
wrap  themselves  round  with  defences ;  the  -strength  of  each 
rival  was  clearly  ascertained  before  the  crisis ;  and  the  result 
always  was  that  repentance  came  in  time,  and  the  sky  of 
Europe  again  grew  bright. 

The  re-establishment  of  despotism  in  France  has  thrown  us 
back  on  the  fears,  jealousies,  and  suspicions  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Once  again  we  do  not  know  what  a  cordial  alli¬ 
ance  means.  The  world  has  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
symptoms  are  menacing,  and  what  are  reassuring.  The  French 
journals  are  worthless  for  international  purposes.  The  most 
delicate  and  considerate  compliments,  and  the  most  acrimo¬ 
nious  philippics,  ai'e  alike  valueless  to  the  observer.  One 
week  of  a  free  Parliament,  one  day  of  a  free  press,  one  hour’s 
genuine  audit  of  the  Imperial  budget,  would  set  at  rest 
almost  every  doubt  which  Englishmen  feel ;  but  short  of 
this,  they  know  that  all  inquiry  into  the  designs  of  our 
neighbour  must  be  the  merest  guesswork,  and  that  worst  of 
all  guesswork  which  strives  to  penetrate  the  springs  of  action 
in  a  single  human  being.  If  we  were  merely  engaged  in  a 
study  of  character,  we  might  be  at  liberty  to  see  much  in 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  is  reassuring.  He  does 
certainly  seem  to  have  carried  with  him  from  England  some 
respect  and  regard  for  English  idiosyncrasies.  He  appeared 
to  enjoy  the  popularity  which  attended  his  visit  to  the 
Queen.  And  one  may  reasonably  believe  that  his  freedom 
from  some  of  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  his  subjects  opens 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  long-enduring,  long-remember¬ 
ing  animosity  of  Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  most  terrible 
dangers  which  a  nation  or  a  dynasty  can  call  up.  But  then, 
it  must  be  again  and  again  repeated,  he  is  the  author  of 
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the  coup  iVetat.  They  too  who  suffered  by  that  catastrophe 
imagined  that  they  understood  his  character.  M.  Leon 
Faucher,  one  of  the  honestest  men  in  France,  pledged  his 
word  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  siucei-e.  M.  Thiers,  one  of 
the  shrewdest  men  in  Europe,  all  but  publicly  declared  that 
he  was  a  fool.  But  he  lived  to  undeceive  them  both.  M. 
Faucher  died  of  chagrin  at  having  been  made  an  unwitting 
accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  against  freedom  ;  and  M.  Thiers 
has  recently  written  of  the  man  whom  he  despised  with  a 
respect  which  promises  to  slide  gradually  into  adulation. 

The  paucity  of  data  for  estimating  the  proximity  or  re¬ 
moteness  of  war  is  the  real  cause  of  the  uneasiness  which  has 
been  caused  in  England  by  the  armament  of  Cherbourg. 
We  all  feel  that  no  assumptions  as  to  the  Emperor’s  habits 
of  mind  can  be  allowed  to  stand  against  the  great  fact  of  this 
gigantic  arsenal.  The  Moniteur  de  la  Flotte  is  not  required 
to  tell  us  that  Cherbourg  is  “the  result  of  the  long-continued 
“  rivalry  between  the  two  nations.”  We  all  know  that.  We 
know  that  it  was  conceived  to  threaten  England,  founded  to 
threaten  her,  and  carried  to  completion  as  a  standing  menace 
against  her.  Everybody  who  can  find  Portsmouth  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  on  the  map  can  find  Cherbourg  also,  and  can  tell  what 
it  is  meant  for.  For  all  time  to  come  there  will  be  a  great 
naval  port  fronting  our  coasts,  with  marvellous  docks,  forti¬ 
fications  like  those  of  Sebastopol,  and  a  railway  which,  at  a 
day’s  notice,  can  crowd  it  with  soldiers  and  sailors.  We  look 
at  this,  and  we  have  nothing  to  neutralize  the  impression  it 
produces,  except  the  paradox  of  a  French  official  writer,  to 
the  effect  that  the  completion  of  Cherbourg  naturally  accom¬ 
panies  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  rivalry  which  created  it. 
Turn  it  how  we  may,  the  armament  of  Cherbourg  is  an  un¬ 
friendly  act.  It  is  unfriendly,  because  it  drives  a  Power, 
carefid  of  its  safety,  and  not  too  spiritless  to  wish  for  some¬ 
thing  more  than  safety,  to  multiply,  strengthen,  and  renew 
its  defences.  It  is  unfriendly,  because  it  necessarily  puts  us 
to  the  cost  of  a  Channel  fleet.  It  is  unfriendly,  because  the 
Emperor,  whatever  be  his  own  designs,  can  give  no  guarantee 
against  the  uses  to  which  a  successor  may  put  a  colossal  in¬ 
strument  of  attack.  The  invitation  to  our  own  Sovereign 
to  attend  the  inauguration  of  these  great  works  may  be 
some  reason  for  thinking  that  no  immediate  aggression  is 
intended ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  the  conspicuous  unfriendli¬ 
ness  of  the  step  which  had  been  taken  that  rendered  such  an 
invitation  necessary  to  mask  and  dissemble  it.  In  short, 
whatever  may  be  the  Emperor’s  real  objects  and  intentions, 
he  has  clearly  left  us  no  alternative  but  to  provide  for  all 
contingencies  ;  and  we  trust  that  our  rulers  will  see  the 
prudence  and  necessity  of  immediately  placing  such  a  fleet 
in  the  Channel  as  may  be  adequate,  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances,  to  the  effectual  protection  of  our  coasts. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

HAVING  announced,  with  its  usual  positiveness  and 
its  not  unusual  inaccuracy,  that  Ministers  had  re¬ 
solved  to  abandon  all  the  measures  which  they  have 
hitherto  pursued  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  the 
Times  is  naturally  not  a  little  angry  to  find  that  its  reasoning 
has  been  wholly  without  influence,  and  that  its  authoritative 
intelligence  was  entirely  devoid  of  foundation.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  are  not  about  to  terminate,  nor  even  to  suspend,  the 
operations  of  the  blockading  squadrons  either  on  the  Coast 
of  Africa  or  on  that  of  Cuba.  And  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  a  majority  of  223  to  24,  rejected  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Hutt,  “  That  it  is  expedient  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
“  authorizing  Her  Majesty’s  ships  to  visit  and  search  vessels 
“  under  foreign  flags,  with  a  view  of  suppressing  the  traffic 
“  in  slaves.”  This  division,  we  apprehend,  very  fairly  repre¬ 
sents  the  balance  of  public  opinion  on  the  question.  Of  course 
the  Times  is  at  liberty  to  denounce  the  cause  in  which 
Wilberforce  laboured  as  “a  national  hypocrisy”  which  is 
“  thoroughly  worthless,  dangerous,  and  corrupt but  it  is  a 
little  too  much  to  assert  that  a  principle  which  Parliament 
has  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  ten  to  one,  is  “  something 
“  that  honest  men  regard  with  contempt,  and  prudent  men 
“  with  horror.”  It  is  not  by  vapid  phrases  of  this  de¬ 
scription  that  a  great  question  can  be  disposed  of,  when 
all  politicians  of  any  eminence  or  character  in  the  country 
are  agreed  in  adhering  to  the  policy  which  the  Times  thinks 
fit  to  condemn.  It  might  be  well  for  the  leading  journal  to 
reserve  this  tone  of  confident  dogmatism  for  occasions  on 
which  it  has  more  chance  of  escape  from  instantaneous  and 
humiliating  defeat. 


In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Hutt’s  resolution,  the  argument  was 
even  more  conclusively  on  one  side  than  the  vote.  The 
speeches  of  Mr.  Cardwell  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  left  not 
a  rag  of  reason  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  those  who  advocate 
the  cessation  of  the  efforts  to  which  England  has  pledged 
herself  for  the  suppression  of  the  abominable  traffic.  In 
answer  to  the  assertion  that  the  operations  of  the  squadron 
had  been  wholly  fruitless,  it  was  shown  that  while,  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  annual  export  of  slaves  from  Africa  had  been 
135,000,  the  highest  estimate  at  the  present  moment  was 
15,000.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Cardwell  justly  relied 
on  the  great  victory  obtained  in  the  total  suppression  of  the 
Brazilian  traffic.  Mr.  Hutt  and  his  friends,  indeed,  argued 
that  the  course  adopted  by  the  Brazilian  Government  had 
no  connexion  with  the  operations  of  our  squadron,  and  that 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade  in  that  country  was  a  spon¬ 
taneous  act  of  internal  policy.  But  this  view  of  the  case 
was  at  once  disposed  of  by  the  real  history  of  the  transaction, 
as  detailed  by  those  who  had  the  best  means  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  truth.  The  same  arguments  which  are 
now  employed  to  deter  us  from  persisting  in  our  attacks  on 
the  Cuban  trade  were  urged  in  1850  against  our  operations 
in  the  Brazilian  waters.  We  were  then  told  that  we  had 
not  only  embarked  in  an  enterprise  which  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  effectually  to  execute,  but  that  our  very  efforts  would 
goad  and  stimulate  the  Brazilian  Government  to  resis¬ 
tance.  I11  spite,  however,  of  these  prognostications,  the 
English  Government  persevered ;  and  in  less  than  a  twelve- 
month  the  Brazilian  trade  was  extinguished,  and  with  it  termi¬ 
nated  the  annual  miseries  of  more  than  100,000  human  beings. 
As  if  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  mistake  as  to  the  principal 
and  moving  cause  of  this  beneficial  change,  the  Brazilian  Mini¬ 
ster  for  Foreign  Affairs  addressed  the  Chamber  of  that  country 
in  the  following  language : — “  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  maintain 
“  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nation,  but  you  must  not 
“  suppose  that  when  a  country  like  England  is  in  earnest,  you 
“  can  long  maintain  a  traffic  which  she  is  anxious  to  extin- 
“  guisli.”  As  Mr.  Cardwell  justly  observed,  “from  that 
“  moment  the  knell  of  the  Slave-trade  was  rung.”  With 
this  example  before  us,  we  are  asked  to  stay  our  hands  just 
as  the  work  is  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  the  policy  which  has  proved  so  success¬ 
ful  in  Brazil  should  not  be  brought  to  an  equally  prosperous 
issue  in  Cuba  ;  and  when  the  Cuban  trade  is  extinguished, 
this  monstrous  wickedness  will  have  wholly  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  This  is  a  consummation  at  which  it 
may  suit  the  Times  to  sneer,  but  which  we  confess,  for  our 
part,  we  are  not  prepared  to  consider  as  something  which 
“  honest  men  ought  to  regard  with  contempt,  or  prudent 
“  men  with  horror.” 

There  is  one  sophism  running  through  the  reasonings  of 
the  gentlemen  who  advocate  the  immunity  of  the  Slave- 
trader,  which  illustrates  so  perfectly  the  nature  of  the  moral 
and  logical  position  they  have  taken  up,  that  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  examine  it  a  little  more  at  length.  We  are 
told,  with  all  the  pompous  solemnity  of  economical  platitude, 
that  where  there  is  a  demand  there  will  always  be  a  supply, 
and  that,  consequently,  so  long  as  the  Cubans  desire  to 
import  slaves,  the  efforts  of  our  squadron  to  prevent 
them  must  be  in  vain.  Let  us  test  this  proposition  by 
a  few  parallel  instances.  There  is  always  a  demand 
for  cheap  goods ;  but  nothing  is  so  cheap  as  that 
which  is  obtained  at  no  cost ;  therefore  there  is  always 
a  demand  for  stolen  articles.  Consequently,  there  will 
always  be  thieves  ;  and  the  inevitable  conclusion,  according 
to  Mr.  IIutt,  is  that  there  ought  to  be  no  policemen.  Or 
again,  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  tobacco  which  has  not 
paid  duty;  therefore  the  smuggler  will  always  exist;  con¬ 
sequently  the  preventive  service,  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
Times ,  is  a  “  national  hypocrisy.”  If  it  be  true,  as  these 
gentlemen  argue,  that  no  obstacles  can  really  diminish  the 
supply  of  an  article  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  we  confess 
we  wonder  that  they  ever  troubled  themselves  to  denounce  the 
time-honoured  doctrines  of  Protection.  We  do  not  remember 
that  even  Mr.  Newdegate  ever  contended  that  the  Sliding 
Scale  did  not  diminish  the  importation  of  corn  ;  but  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson  and  Mr.  Roebuck  are  prepai-ed  to  argue 
that  a  blockading  squadron  is  no  check  whatever  on  the 
exportation  of  negroes.  Perhaps  these  eminent  Free-traders 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Milan  decrees  were  perfectly  innocu¬ 
ous,  if  not  positively  advantageous  to  the  trade  of  England, 
and  that  a  prohibitive  duty  is  no  hindrance  whatever  to  a 
supply  of  any  commodity  for  which  there  is  a  demand.  It 
is  certainly  a  little  amusing  to  hear,  from  the  lips  of  these 
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Manchester  economists,  the  novel  doctrine  that  you  can 
increase  to  any  extent  the  risks,  difficulties,  and  uncertainty 
of  a  trade,  without  in  the  least  diminishing  the  capital 
which  will  flow  into  it,  or  the  productiveness  of  which  it 
is  capable. 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  repressive  measures  which 
we  have  adopted  aggravate  the  horrors  of  the  trade  and 
increase  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  still  its  victims,  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  say  is,  that  the  assertion  is  wholly  un¬ 
supported  by  pi-oof.  The  miseries  of  the  middle  passage  do 
not  date  from  the  establishment  of  the  blockading  squadron. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  the  Auti- 
Slave-trade  agitation  from  the  days  of  the  poet  Cowper, 
must  know  that  those  horrors  were  not  less  shocking  when 
the  trade  was  unrestrained  and  freely  open  to  every  adven¬ 
turer.  To  increase  the  tortures  previously  practised  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  inflict  more  pain  by 
fresh  blows  on  the  wretch  already  broken  on  the  wheel.  But 
even  if  the  sufferings  of  the  comparatively  smaller  number 
now  exported  were  admitted  to  be  greater  than  formerly,  it 
must  not  be  omitted  from  the  consideration  that  it  is  proved 
beyond  question  that  a  vast  number  have,  by  our  exertions, 
been  wholly  rescued  from  captivity  and  its  attendant  tortures. 

The  last  bugbear  which  is  reserved  to  frighten  us  from 
the  course  in  which  we  have  hitherto  advanced  with  such 
signal  success,  is  the  terror  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
our  policy  may  involve  us  with  foreign  States.  We  are 
told,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  idle  for  us  to  persevere 
in  the  attempt  to  suppress  a  traffic  which  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment  ai-e  bent  upon  encouraging.  To  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  reply,  that  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
the  French  have  merited  the  suspicions  which  they  have 
incurred.  The  late  experiment  at  free  immigration  was 
certainly  open  to  grave  objections ;  but  we  are  assured 
that  the  Government  of  France  is  alive  to  the  mischief 
which  it  has  occasioned,  and  is  not  unwilling  to  retrace 
its  steps.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  fear  that  a  country 
like  France  will  venture  openly  to  avow  her  complicity 
in  a  system  of  crime  which  the  public  opinion  of  civilized 
Europe  has  loudly  condemned,  and  to  the  extinction  of  which 
she  is  herself  committed  by  the  most  solemn  obligations. 
The  nature  of  our  relations  with  the  Cabinet  of  Wash¬ 
ington  on  this  question  has  been  still  more  grossly  misre¬ 
presented  by  the  Times.  So  far  from  its  being  true  that  we 
are  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  our  squadron  from  the 
coast  of  Cuba  on  account  of  the  dangers  in  which  it  may 
involve  us  with  the  American  authorities,  we  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  that  an  arrangement  has  actually  been 
concluded  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by 
which  an  American  squadron  is  to  co-operate  with  our  own  for 
the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  the  Gulf.  “  The  American 
“  ships,”  writes  Lord  Napier,  “  despatched  to  the  Cuban 
“  waters,  have  been  furnished  with  the  usual  instructions 
“  furnished  to  the  vessels  employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa.” 
There  never  probably  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this 
question  when  we  seemed  nearer  a  complete  and  final 
victory  than  at  this  moment.  If  the  civilized  States  of 
Europe  will  put  upon  Spain  the  pressure  which  they  are 
entitled  to  exercise,  we  can  see  no  reason  why,  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  this  stain  upon  the  human  race  should 
not  be  wiped  out  once  and  for  ever. 

It  is  satisfactory  that  at  such  a  moment  the  Government  and 
the  Parliament  of  England  should  have  spoken  out  in  a  clear 
and  decisive  manner.  A  comparison  of  the  division  which 
took  place  in  1850  on  a  similar  motion  by  Mr.  Hutt, 
with  the  vote  of  Monday  last,  will  show  the  sort  of 
progress  which  the  advocates  of  a  retrograde  policy  have 
achieved.  In  1850,  Mr.  Hutt's  proposition  was  supported 
by  154  votes  against  232.  In  1858,  he  finds  just  24  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  go  into  the  lobby  with  him 
against  223,  who  peremptorily  reject  the  principle  which 
he  propounds.  What  might  have  been  the  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  of  an  opposite  result  it  is  fortunately  not  now  neces¬ 
sary  to  conjecture.  It  is  happily  made  plain  to  the  world 
that,  whatever  dangers  may  encompass  this  question,  and 
whatever  sacrifices  we  may  be  called  on  to  incur,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  people  of  England  is  fixed  to  persist  in  a 
policy  which  history  will  record  as  more  honourable  to  her 
name  than  all  the  conquests  she  has  achieved,  and  all  the 
empires  she  has  founded. 

Dissenting,  as  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  from  the  general  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  we 
feel  it  but  justice  to  acknowledge  the  eminent  services  which 
he  has  rendered  by  his  steady  adhesion  to,  and  vigorous  prose¬ 


cution  of  this  great  cause.  While,  however,  we  desire  fully  to 
recognise  the  beneficial  effects  which  have  attended  his  un¬ 
tiring  exertions,  we  cannot  altogether  adopt  the  politico-reli¬ 
gious  line  of  reasoning  by  which  he  recommends  his  views  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  tells  them  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  efforts  of  England  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade, 
Divine  Providence  has  blessed  this  country  with  an  especial 
prosperity.  We  hope  we  shall  not  be  supposed  to  impugn 
the  belief  in  a  moral  government  of  the  universe  when  we 
say  that  there  is  too  much  of  successful  crime  and  unre¬ 
warded  merit  in  this  world  to  permit  us  to  employ  so 
fallacious  and  unjustifiable  a  test  of  right  and  of  wrong. 
The  doctrine  of  special  providences  and  particular  judgments 
is  not  less  dangerous  when  applied  to  nations  than  to  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  inscrutable  ways  of  God  to  man  are  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  transient  phenomena  of  earthly  success  or 
failure.  Such  a  line  of  argument  only  weakens  a  cause  which 
is  sufficiently  strong  in  its  own  merits.  If  we  know  it  to  be 
right  to  struggle  in  a  good  cause,  it  is  because  we  leanr  it 
from  that  conscience  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  heart 
of  nations,  and  not  because  our  finances  are  flourishing  and 
our  Empire  secure.  It  is  enough  for  a  nation,  as  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  to  persist  with  courage  and  with  faith  in  that  which 
is  right  and  true — the  reward  of  our  labour  is  not  to  be  made 
the  criterion  of  the  goodness  of  our  cause.  We  have  thought 
it  necessary  thus  to  express  our  dissent  from  the  language  of 
Lord  Palmerston — whose  views  on  all  questions  into  which 
religious  considerations  enter  seem  to  be  singular!}'  loose  and 
inaccurate — because  we  feel  it  to  be  of  the  first  importance 
to  deliver  a  great  cause  from  the  pernicious  overgrowth  of 
a  parasitical  cant. 


THE  INDIAN  DEBT. 

■  p II E  Court  of  Proprietors  have  raised  a  question 
-L  by  their  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  if 
fairly  entertained,  would  probably  be  found  the  most 
serious  of  all  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  wanton 
interference  of  Parliament  with  the  existing  Government 
of  India.  What  will  be  the  position  of  this  country 
with  reference  to  the  public  debt  of  India  1  Several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  protracted  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  attention  was  called  to  the  financial  bearings  of 
the  projected  revolution  ;  but  it  was  found  hopeless  to  con¬ 
tend  against  the  manifest  disinclination  of  the  House  to 
look  the  difficulty  fairly  in  the  face.  No  sooner  were  the 
words  “  Indian  debt”  uttered,  than  the  leaders  of  all  parties 
steadfastly  closed  their  ears.  A  few  vague  commonplaces 
were  all  that  could  be  elicited,  before  the  House  shied  off 
from  the  unwelcome  topic.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  the 
views  of  Parliament,  it  seems  cordially  to  approve  the  clause 
of  the  India  Bill  by  which  the  debt,  both  present  and 
future,  is  declared  to  be  exclusively  charged  upon  the 
revenues  of  India.  All  parties  have  a  natural  horror 
of  saddling  this  country  with  a  burden  which  it  has 
not  hitherto  reckoned  among  its  liabilities.  Every  con¬ 
sideration,  indeed,  is  in  favour  of  confining,  if  possible,  the 
obligation  to  repay  the  money  borrowed  by  the  Company  to 
that  branch  of  the  administration  which  is  intended  to  replace 
the  Board  of  Directors.  It  is  better  that  loans  should  be  raised 
at  Calcutta  than  in  London,  not  merely  to  avoid  occasional 
disturbances  of  our  money  market,  but  mainly  because  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  native  body  of  creditors  interested  in 
maintaining  the  stability  and  credit  of  the  Government  on 
which  they  must  depend  for  the  security  of  their  invest¬ 
ments.  It  is  true  also  that  the  holders  of  India  bonds  have 
advanced  their  money  on  the  credit  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  alone  ;  and  so  long  as  their  actual  security — the  revenue 
of  India — is  preserved  unimpaired,  they  can  have  no  right  to 
ask  for  the  better  secui-ity  of  the  English  Government. 
They  get  four  or  five  per  cent,  for  their  investments,  and 
cannot  expect  an  amount  of  security  which  corresponds  to  a 
rate  of  interest  of  little  more  than  three  per  cent.  To 
transfer  the  liability  for  the  existing  Indian  debt  to  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  without  a  contemporaneous  reduction  of 
interest,  would  be  nothing  less  than  to  add  about  thirty  per 
cent,  to  the  value  of  all  these  investments.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  House  should  be  gratified  by  the  assurances 
of  Ministers, that  nothing  is  further  from  theirintentions  than 
to  fix  this  country  with  a  new  debt ;  and  if  the  provisions  in 
the  Bill  directed  to  this  object  were  anything  better  than  the 
merest  waste  paper,  we  should  heartily  concur  in  the  satis¬ 
faction  with  which  the  arrangement  seems  to  be  generally 
contemplated. 
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But  it  is  one  thing  to  escape  an  obligation,  and  a 
very  different  thing  to  shut  our  eyes  to  it.  If,  in  spite  of 
Ministerial  speeches  and  express  legislation,  we  are  practi¬ 
cally  liable  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  Indian 
revenues  by  which  the  payment  of  the  annual  charge  for 
debt  may  be  imperilled,  the  course  which  has  been  taken 
will  prove  infinitely  worse  than  the  prompt  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  an  obligation  which,  if  the  pinch  comes,  we  shall 
find  it  impossible  to  avoid.  If  we  can  go  on  borrowing  on 
the  credit  of  India  alone,  with  the  certainty  of  never  being 
called  upon  to  prop  up  the  resources  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  pay  some¬ 
thing  like  two  per  cent,  in  additional  interest  for  the  immunity 
which  we  shall  thus  enjoy.  There  are  some  who  think  that 
the  large  reduction  of  the  annual  charge  which  might  be 
effected  by  pledging  the  credit  of  the  Empire  for  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  Indian  loans,  would  be  a  sufficient  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  admitted  disadvantage  of  converting 
an  Indian  into  an  English  debt.  Without  going  this  length, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  blindest  folly  of  all  would  be 
to  pay  the  extra  interest  without  the  coveted  exemption 
from  liability.  One  would  have  imagined  cfc  priori  that 
almost  the  first  anxiety  of  the  House  of  Commons  would 
have  been  to  ascertain  that  we  had  actually  got  the  immu¬ 
nity  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  pay  more  than  i, 000,000 /. 
per  annum  of  additional  interest.  But  it  seems  to  have 
been  thought  quite  sufficient  to  deny  the  obligation,  without 
considering  for  a  moment  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  give 
effect  to  the  denial  should  the  failure  of  the  Indian  Exche¬ 
quer  unfortunately  render  it  necessary  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion.  And  yet  there  are  grave  doubts,  and  something  more, 
whether  England  will  not  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
bound  by  policy,  though  not  by  law,  to  guarantee  the  regular 
payment  of  Calcutta  dividends.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no 
amount  of  increase  in  the  National  Debt,  nor  any  possible 
risks  on  account  of  Indian  extravagance,  would  be  a  tenth 
part  so  injurious  to  this  country,  even  in  a  merely  pecuniary 
sense,  as  the  loss  of  its  financial  credit.  The  power,  and 
in  a  great  degree  the  wealth,  of  England  are  due  to  the 
pre-eminent  credit  which  our  Government  enjoys.  It 
raises  loans  to  almost  any  extent  it  pleases,  at  a  rate 
which  is  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  lower  than  would  be 
exacted  from  the  most  reputable  of  the  other  Governments 
of  the  world.  This  is  an  element  of  strength  and  profit 
which  it  would  be  madness  to  tamper  with  ;  and  if  the  repu¬ 
diation  of  the  Indian  debt  would  cast  the  slightest  stigma 
on  the  good  faith  and  commercial  credit  of  Great  Britain,  no 
statesman  would  ever  dream  of  carrying  out  so  suicidal  a 
policy. 

So  long  as  India  continues  self-supporting,  it  is  of  course 
quite  immaterial  whether  its  debt  is  or  is  not  backed  up  by 
an  Imperial  guarantee.  Except  in  the  contingency  of  the 
Indian  treasury  being  exhausted,  the  liability  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Fund,  supposing  it  to  attach,  would  not  affect  English 
tax- payers  to  the  extent  of  a  single  shilling.  But  this  con¬ 
tingency,  however  unlikely  under  a  rational  administration, 
is  not  altogether  an  impossible  one.  The  probability  of  it  is 
measured  in  the  commercial  world  by  the  difference  between 
three  and  five  per  cent.  The  extent  of  the  apprehensions  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  indicated  by  the  extreme  anxiety 
shown  to  save  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain  from  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  having  to  make  good  a  deficit.  Perhaps  these  fears  are 
unduly  exaggerated,  though  it  must  be  observed  that  they  do 
not  imply  an  estimate  of  the  stability  of  our  Indian  Empire  at 
all  below  that  which  is  formed  of  the  principal  European 
States.  But  whether  the  risk  be  great  or  small,  the  sub¬ 
stantial  question  as  to  the  liability  of  England  cannot  arise 
until  the  Indian  Government  enters  into  the  list  of  repudiating 
States.  Suppose  that  were  to  happen,  and  assume  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  to  stand  upon  his  bond, 
and  refuse  to  make  good  a  farthing  of  the  debt.  According 
to  law,  he  would  have  right  on  his  side,  but  credit  rests  not 
on  legality  but  on  reputation,  and  the  material  question 
which  we  should  have  to  consider  would  be  what  the  world 
would  say  to  such  sharp  practice.  Capitalists  would  see  one 
department  of  Government  avowedly  bankrupt — would  they 
be  as  ready  as  before  to  trust  another  branch  of  the  same 
Administration  ?  Could  the  Queen  of  England  be  regarded 
as  in  full  credit,  while  the  Queen  of  India  was  repudiating 
after  the  fashion  of  an  American  State  ?  Suppose  the 
untoward  event  happened,  as  would  be  most  likely,  at 
a  time  of  financial  pressure,  or  famine,  or  war,  and  that 
a  loan  had  to  be  effected  at  home  immediately  after 
the  insolvency  of  the  Indian  Exchequer,  wliat  sort  of 


terms  would  be  got  in  the  market  from  men  of 
business  whose  Indian  dividends  had  just  been  suspended? 
Why,  we  should  lose  more  on  our  first  loan  of  ten  or  twenty 
millions  than  any  saving  on  the  Indian  debt  would  be  likely 
to  amount  to;  and  we  should,  moreover,  have  damaged  the 
credit  of  the  country  to  an  extent  which  it  might  take  half  a 
century  to  recover.  If  such  a  crisis  came,  every  one  would 
see  this  at  once;  and  whether  with  a  good  or  a  bad  grace, 
the  Indian  creditor  would  assuredly  be  paid  out  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Fund. 

If  these  anticipations  are  not  wholly  without  foundation, 
the  policy  of  the  present  India  Bill  is  about  the  most  childish 
that  can  be  imagined.  For  the  sake  of  hugging  an  imaginary 
security,  we  are  squandering  vast  annual  sums  out  of  the 
Indian  revenues  without  the  possibility  of  getting  any  return 
for  the  expenditure.  We  are  so  anxious  for  exemption,  that 
although  the  substance  is  quite  beyond  our  reach,  we  are 
content  to  pay  the  full  price  for  the  shadow.  There 
would  be  cunning,  if  not  honesty,  in  the  policy  of  a  debtor 
who  made  his  creditors  believe  that  they  were  getting  a 
better  security  than  he  was  really  giving  them.  We  are 
taking  the  opposite  course.  We  are  giving,  in  fact,  the 
security  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  are  taking  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  pains  to  persuade  our  creditors  that  they  have  only  got 
the  inferior  security  of  India.  By  this  ingenious  device  we 
saddle  ourselves  with  another  million  a  year  without  reducing 
our  ultimate  liability  by  a  single  sixpence. 


SPIRITUAL  DESTITUTION. 

THE  large  Blue-book  just  issued,  containing  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  Spiritual 
Destitution,  is  full  of  important  matter.  Its  value  consists 
in  the  evidence  which  it  contains — though  this,  however,  is 
unequal.  Not  one  man  of  very  commanding  mind  was 
examined  ;  but  many  men  intimately  versed  with  the  details, 
the  successes,  and  the  failures  of  the  ministerial  work  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Church  of  England,  have  honestly,  and  in  their 
way  ably — though  occasionally  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
before  their  achievements,  real  or  apparent — borne  their 
testimony  to  the  great  deficiency  in  the  existing  means  of 
spiritual  instruction,  and  to  the  inability  of  the  Church 
to  cope  with  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  the  population. 
Men  of  various  schools  and  parties  have  had  their  say ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  there  are  few  traces  of  sectarian 
spirit,  or  of  the  rancour  of  polemical  differences,  in  the  details 
of  their  experiences.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  unsystematic 
earnestness  at  work.  Each  school  has  its  own  medicine  for  the 
social  disease.  The  high  churchman  enlarges  on  the  advantages 
of  mission  colleges — the  low  churchman  on  the  uses  of  half- 
tauglit  Scripture  readers.  One  advocates  the  infinite  subdi¬ 
vision  of  parishes — another  is  strongly  in  favour  of  a  Head 
Rector  with  a  staff  of  subordinate  curates.  Here  pews  and 
pew-rents,  there  Sunday  trading — in  one  parish,  scanty  endow¬ 
ments,  in  another,  the  operation  of  the  Burial  Board — are  de¬ 
nounced  as  the  sources  of  all  our  religious  shortcomings ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  more  services  and  shorter  services,  more 
churches,  or  more  clergy  without  more  churches — and  school 
churches,  and  iron  churches,  and  city  churches  to  be  moved 
into  the  suburbs — are  among  the  suggestions  of  the  over¬ 
worked  and  ill-paid  clergy.  In  the  authoritative  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  we  do  not  find  much  novelty. 
They  present  in  a  compact  and  available  form  the  facts  and 
statistics  of  the  case — they  somewhat  timidly  hint  at  a 
better  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners — they  glance  at  the  evils  of  the  Pew  system — they 
suggest  a  relaxation  of  the  Mortmain  Acts — and  they  stamp 
with  a  vague  approval  every  private  attempt  at  bringing 
religious  influences  to  bear  on  individuals.  More  than  this 
the  Committee  could  not  do.  They  have  done  well  in  con¬ 
densing  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  but  the  evil,  being  one  con¬ 
nected  with  the  social  condition  of  the  human  race,  certainly 
of  our  own  country,  demands  a  broader  and  wider  inves¬ 
tigation  than  lies  within  the  scope — perhaps  within  the 
capacity — of  a  Select  Committee.  Their  object  was  a 
narrow  one — it  was  simply  to  investigate  the  deficiency 
of  means  of  spiritual  instruction  and  places  of  Divine 
worship.  In  other  words,  they  have  worked  the  equation 
between  churches  and  clergymen  on  the  one  side,  and  popu¬ 
lation  on  the  other ;  and,  could  the  two  terms  be  made  to 
balance,  it  is  suggested,  though  not  said,  that  the  difficulty 
would  be  at  an  end. 

But  would  it  be  so  ?  The  Committee  has  confined  its  in- 
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vestigations  to  populous  towns.  Is  not  the  very  same  state 
of  things,  however,  to  be  found  in  rural  districts  ?  Would  not 
the  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  or  Hereford,  or  Rochester, 
complain  that,  after  all,  spiritual  shortcomings  are  just  as 
rife  in  our  village  as  in  our  urban  populations  ?  Is  not  the 
village  church  often  just  as  empty  as  the  town  church  ?  Or — 
to  put  the  difficulty  in  another  way — is  going  to  church  or 
neglecting  it  a  conclusive  proof  of  religion  or  irreligion  at 
all  ?  All  that  the  Committee  investigates  is  the  church¬ 
going  habits  of  the  poor — a  mere  matter  of  statistics  which 
proves  but  little  in  the  way  of  solving  the  larger  and  deeper 
question  of  the  hold  which  religious  duty  and  accouutable- 
ness  have  on  the  people  of  England.  It  is  not  missions  to 
the  poor  alone — not  special  services  to  the  working-classes 
— that  will  cure  the  great  and  multiform  social  evils  of  the 
age.  Neglect  of  the  means  of  grace  is  just  as  common 
among  the  educated  as  among  the  uneducated  classes;  and 
if  preaching  in  the  streets  is  wanted,  so  is  preaching  in  the 
counting-house  and  the  shop,  at  the  family  hearth,  in  the 
study,  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  hall,  or  even  in  the  par¬ 
sonage,  as  much  as  in  the  cottage.  W e  do  not  complain  that 
the  Lords  have  not  gone  into  these  matters,  because  they 
were  not  within  the  margin  of  their  brief.  But  these  are 
the  things  that  we  want. 

Take  the  Church  of  England  alone.  It  no  longer  speaks 
with  authority.  Its  influence  mainly  depends  on  indi¬ 
viduals.  Given  every  facility  demanded  by  the  most 
ardent  innovators — let  the  services  be  shortened  and  multi¬ 
plied — let  the  preachers  be  increased  and  the  churches 
rearranged — let  the  sermons  be  better  and  the  cathedrals 
opened — and  what  then  ?  It  is  impossible,  were  it  desirable, 
that  the  Church  of  England  should  speak  with  a  uniform  and 
imperative  voice  ;  and  if  it  did,  it  could  not,  in  an  age  of 
free  inquiry,  silence  those  who  gainsay  its  doctrines  and 
reject  'its  order.  It  is  the  price  we  pay  for  religious 
freedom  that  this  very  freedom  should  neutralize  the  action 
of  religion.  External  conformity  to  any  form  of  religion  is, 
and  we  must  expect  that  it  will  be,  neglected  so  long  as  it 
is  held  to  be  indifferent  what  form  we  choose.  If  we  may 
choose  any,  we  may  equally  neglect  all.  We  are  far  from 
adopting  M.  Comte’s  historical  survey  of  the  stages  of  in¬ 
tellectual  development;  but  when  the  ages  of  Faith  have 
departed,  the  ages  of  general  church-attendance  have  de¬ 
parted  also.  The  Church  of  England  retains  the  theory 
of  worship  in  its  sacramental  and  hierarchical  system; 
but  its  mission — at  least  that  shape  of  its  mission  which  it 
now  cultivates — is,  as  the  tone  of  this  very  Report  shows, 
viewed  in  its  merely  human  aspect.  How  people  are  to  be 
brought  into  immediate  connexion  with  an  individual  pastor 
— how  he  can  most  favourably  attract  their  confidence — 
how  he  can  render  himself  popular — these  are  our  inquires. 
They  are  very  important  inquiries,  too ;  but  they  are  of 
an  individual,  not  of  a  systematic,  character.  So  long  as 
the  Church  of  England  exhibits  its  present  character— and  it 
certainly  is  not  likely  to  exhibit  any  other — of  rival  schools 
and  teachers,  of  perpetually  recurring  difficulties  and  disputes 
about  its  own  meaning  and  intention,  of  different  interpreta¬ 
tions  as  to  whether  it  is  a  Divine  institution  or  a  voluntary 
spiritual  club,  it  must  be  content  to  be  very  inefficient.  It  is 
true  that  inadequate  endowments  and  a  paucity  of  clergymen 
are  serious  hindrances  to  its  work ;  but  the  fact  of  Puritans 
and  Romanizers  existing  side  by  side — the  fact  of  angry  and 
confronting  Societies  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  for  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  for  every  branch  of  the  Church’s  work — the  fact  of 
“  Tractarians”  and  “  Evangelicals” — the  fact  of  Mr.  Gorham 
and  Mr.  Denison,  and  Mr.  Poole — the  fact  of  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  and  the  Bishop  of  Ripon — the  fact  of  Exeter  Hall 
preachers  and  those  of  St.  Barnabas — these  are  the  things 
that  really  account  for  the  necessity  which  the  present  Blue- 
book  indicates,  but  which  it  will  not  remedy. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  Church  of  England  is  true  also  of 
the  whole  Christian  world.  We  only  see  in  this  country  a 
special  and  accidental  modification  of  what  pervades  the  whole 
of  Christendom.  It  may  be  that  general  cultivation  and  a 
general  sense  of  duty,  which  are  the  unquestionable  results 
of  Christianity,  are  deepening  their  roots  in  the  European 
mind;  but  everywhere  the  Church,  as  such,  holds  men’s 
minds  with  a  feebler  grasp,  and  attendance  on  the  external 
forms  of  worship  is  passing  away.  Every  country  could, 
if  it  were  honest,  produce  a  Blue-book  just  as  appalling  and 
disheartening  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter’s.  It  is  enough  for  us  all 
not  to  extenuate  the  evil,  not  to  apologize  for  it — perhaps  not 
to  be  aghast  at  it — but  to  register  it.  The  power  of  the  Keys  has 
passed  away — the  influence  of  the  Pulpit  which  succeeded  to 


it,  is  tottering,  if  it  has  not  fallen.  We  may  do  our  best  to 
revive  the  sense  and  the  love  of  worship,  and  to  extend,  as 
we  are  very  properly  urged  to  do,  all  opportunities  of  bringing 
men  to  worship.  But  there  will  remain  thousands,  or  it  may 
be  millions,  of  minds,  in  the  actual  chaos  of  personal  reli¬ 
gious  convictions,  to  whom  these  appeals  will  be  made  in 
vain.  We  do  not  say  that  schools  and  books  can  super¬ 
sede,  or  ought  to  supersede,  the  externals  of  religion ;  but 
when  we  must  look  out  for  the  failure  of  the  altar  and  the 
pulpit,  it  must  be  ours  to  Christianize  men  out  of  Church, 
if  we  cannot  bring  them  into  it.  And  hence  others  than  the 
clergy  can  do  a  working  man’s  work  in  our  generation. 


GENTLEMEN  AUTHOES. 

N  the  days  when  Pope  lashed  the  victims  of  the  Dunciad,  there 
was  struck  out  a  theory  of  the  genteel  pretensions  of  authors, 
which  was  very  clear,  and  to  those  on  the  right  side  of  the  hedge 
very  satisfactory.  There  was  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  knot  of 
polite  well-bred  men,  possessed  of  true  learning  and  genius,  the 
companions  of  statesmen,  the  associates  of  fashionable  wits,  the 
oracles  and  models  of  an  Augustan  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  to  be  Grub-street  with  its  greasy  historians  and  trans¬ 
lators,  its  flea-bitten,  bailiff-driven  booksellers’  hacks,  its  starving, 
low,  virulent  poets  and  dunces.  But  a  hundred  years  have 
changed  all  that.  The  greatest  literary  man  of  the  last  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  came  out  of  Grub-street  and  conquered 
the  polite  world  by  something  that  was  better  than  gentility. 
Society,  too,  has  fined  off  into  a  series  of  imperceptible  gradations, 
and  in  the  world  of  authorship,  as  in  the  sphere  of  other  callings, 
there  is  no  saying  where  gentility  begins  or  ends.  Mr.  Thackeray, 
in  his  last  number  of  the  Virginians,  has  stigmatized  some  of  his 
critics  as  “Young  Grub-street.”  But  Young  Grub-street  would 
not  answer  to  the  name,  would  hold  up  its  head  with  imper¬ 
turbable  coolness,  and  be  apt  to  call  out  “  Old  Grub-street  ”  in 
return.  Society  gains  a  great  deal,  if  it  also  loses  something,  by 
this  superficial  equality  ;  and  although  privately  it  is  impossible 
not  to  make  distinctions,  convenience  and  courtesy  equally  bid  us 
pronounce  that  all  the  authors  of  the  present  day  are  gentlemen. 
Still  there  are  certain  literary  occupations  which  at  least  make 
us  wonder  that  a  gentleman  will  venture  to  engage  in  them. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  province  of  contemporary  biography, 
and  of  living  on  the  bodily  presence  and  the  mental  characteris¬ 
tics  of  an  eminent  man.  And  when  the  eminent  man  is  himself 
a  writer,  then  there  are  no  limits  to  what  may  be  said,  or  to  the 
manner  of  saying  it.  The  biographer  can  have  his  fling,  and  can 
gratify  vulgar  curiosity  by  the  minuteness  of  his  description,  and 
himself  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  invidious  praise.  As  an  example 
— a  rather  singular  example — we  may  take  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Thackeray,  which  has  lately  appeared  in  a  paper  called  Town- 
Talk,  and  which,  as  the  whole  literary  world  knows,  has  subse¬ 
quently  been  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Edmund  Yates.  It  is  not 
often  that  one  gentleman  author  goes  so  plainly  and  directly 
into  particulars  about  another,  as  Mr.  Yates  does  in  the  following 
passage : — 

Mr.  Thackeray  is  forty-six  years  old,  though  from  the  silvery  whiteness 
of  his  hair  he  appears  somewhat  older.  He  is  very  tall,  standing  upwards  of 
six  feet  two  inches,  and  as  he  walks  erect  his  height  makes  him  conspicuous 
in  every  assembly.  His  face  is  bloodless,  and  not  particularly  expressive, 
but  remarkable  for  the  fracture  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  the  result  of  an 
accident  in  youth.  He  wears  a  small  grey  whisker,  but  otherwise  is  clean 
shaven.  No  one  meeting  him  could  fail  to  recognise  in  him  a  gentleman  ; 
his  bearing  is  cold  and  uninviting,  his  style  of  conversation  either  openly 
cynical,  or  affectedly  good-natured  and  benevolent ;  his  bonhomie  16  forced, 
his  wit  biting,  his  pride  easily  touched — but  his  appearance  is  invariably 
that  of  the  cool,  suave,  well-bred  gentleman,  who,  whatever  may  be  rankling 
within,  suffers  no  surface  display  of  his  emotion. 

To  do  this  kind  of  biographical  business  is  a  strange  pursuit 
for  an  author  and  a  gentleman.  If  print  were  not  the  vehicle 
of  expression,  and  a  writer  were  not  the  subject,  it  would  be 
thought  offensive  to  be  so  personal,  and  coarse  to  be  so  plain- 
spoken.  But  there  is  certainly  the  defence  that  contemporary 
biography  sells  well,  and  that,  the  more  personal  and  plainspoken 
it  is,  the  better  it  sells.  And  even  if  Mr.  Yates  has,  we  will 
not  say  endangered,  but  tested  his  reputation  as  a  gentleman 
author  by  penning  and  selling  this  hue-and-cry  delineation 
of  a  fellow  writer,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  not  a  sort  of  justice  in  Mr.  Thackeray  being  the  victim  ; 
for  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  great  creator  and  support  of  the  “new 
profession” — that  of  what  is  euphemistically  called  lecturing, 
but  what  is  really  taking  a  man’s  personal  appearance  into  the 
market.  When  any  one  man  has  written  works  which  have  been 
read  by  thousands,  and  has  excited  an  interest  in  large  classes  of 
the  population,  there  are  sure  to  be  a  great  many  persons  that 
would  like  to  see  the  man  himself  whose  writings  they  know  so 
well.  They  like  to  see  him,  and  to  say  they  have  seen  him.  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  thought,  and  others  have  thought  with  him,  that 
there  was  money  to  be  made  largely  and  easily  out  of  this  curio¬ 
sity.  Why  should  he  not  show  himself?  There  is  a  character 
in  Evelina  who  goes  to  the  play  every  evening,  on  the  plea  that  he 
is  willing  to  pay  five  shillings  a  night  in  order  that  his  friends 
may  see  he  is  alive.  Mr.  Thackeray  effected  the  same  object 
much  more  cleverly,  and  made  other  persons  pay  him  the  live 
shillings,  that  they  might  see  he  was  alive.  He  took  into  the 
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market  bis  “silvery  hair,”  bis  “  bloodless  _  and  not  parti¬ 
cularly  expressive  face,”  bis  “  fractured  nose,  and  bis  “  small 
gr ev  whiskers. ”  He  sold  a  good  stare  at  them  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  curious  and  eager  purchasers.  Mr.  lhackeray  was 
a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education,  and  he  probably  knew 
that  this  publicity  of  private  life— this  coiniug  money  out 
of  his  personal  appearance — was  not  a  proceeding  of  a  very 
high  stamp.  He  was,  we  may  suppose,  aware  that  reserve 
and  a  hatred  of  vulgar  notoriety  are  marks  of  a  gentleman’s 
character  and  bearing.  But  really  the  thing  was  so  lucrative. 
There  was  nothing  wrong  in  it ;  and  why  should  he  not  put  his 
pride  in  his  pocket  if  he  put  a  heavy  purse  there  too  P  We  do 
not  pretend  to  quarrel  with  his  decision  ;  but  there  certainly  is 
some  reason  why  he  should  complain  less  than  most  men  of 
being  photographed  by  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Thackeray  makes 
money  by  showing  himself  at  a  lecture,  and  Mr.  Yates  makes 
money  by  describing  what  is  shown.  We  do  not  pretend  that 
the  two  things  are  exactly  the  same,  but  then  Mr.  Thackeray  and 
Mr.  Yates  are  not  exactly  in  the  same  literary  position  ;  and  if  it 
was,  as  we  hope,  a  descent  for  Mr.  Yates  to  draw  this  biographical 
portrait,  it  was  indisputably  a  descent  for  a  man  of  honourable 
family  and  good  education  to  make  the  tour  of  the  platforms  that 
bid  highest  for  a  peep  at  him. 

It  would,  however,  be  very  unfair  if  we  did  not  acknowledge 
that  it  is  extremely  hard  to  sacrifice  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a 
mere  punctilio — that  most  men,  and  most  critics,  if  tried,  would 
prefer  the  money  to  so  shadowy  a  thing  as  self-approbation — and 
that  there  are  always  a  hundred  good  reasons  why  money  should 
be  made.  Few  men  love  themselves,  or  think  more  anxiously 
and  wisely  for  themselves,  than  parents  do  for  their  children, 
while  yet  their  hopes  for  their  issue  are  high,  and  they  have  not 
been  disheartened  by  bitter  experience.  Now,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  darling  of  a  family  is  a  mischievous,  olive-coloured, 
hump-backed  little  pickle.  The  parents  promise  themselves  that 
they  will  keep  and  cherish  this  strange  nursling  for  ever.  But 
Barnum  comes  that  way,  and  settles  that  this  is  exactly  the  child 
for  an  “  Original  Chinese  Dwarf.”  He  proposes  a  moderate  sum 
to  the  parents,  and  is  repulsed  with  scorn.  He  is  not  to  be  beaten 
back,  and  bids  higher  and  higher.  At  last  the  point  is  reached 
when  the  parents  begin  to  hesitate.  They  picture  all  that  they 
could  do  n  ith  the  money,  and  are  secretly  a  little  flattered  by 
the  urgency  of  the  speculator.  Finally  they  are  overcome 
by  what  they  consider  a  sense  of  duty.  It  will  be  so  obviously 
for  the  advantage  of  their  little  boy  that  he  should  be 
the  Well-known  Chinese  Dwarf,  and  common  prudence  enjoins 
that  they  should  look  to  the  future,  and  provide  a  comfortable 
maintenance  for  the  poor  lad.  And  so  the  aflair  is  arranged, 
and  Jemmy  goes  away  in  a  caravan.  If  parents  who  act 
thus  are  guilty  of  a  weakness,  it  is  a  weakness  from  which 
few  would  escape.  It  might  indicate  a  more  noble  and 
generous  feeling  if  they  had  preferred  poverty  and  privacy  for 
their  darling  ;  but  after  all  they  have  acted  prudently,  and  have 
done  no  harm.  Just  so,  we  must  admit  that  all  Mr.  Thackeray 
would  have  gained  by  refusing  to  be  Barnumized,  was  something 
infinitesimal  and  inappreciable ;  and  he  would  have  lost  a  sum 
of  money  which  the  aspect  of  a  bloodless  face  and  a  broken  nose 
can  rarely  procure.  To  go  to  market  with  himself,  and  sat  isfy  curio¬ 
sity  at  a  scale  of  prices  regulated  according  to  proximity,  was  not 
to  do  anything  dishonourable.  It  was  not  anything  ungentle- 
manly,  like  cheating  at  cards,  or  telling  a  lie.  It  was,  at  worst, 
an  offence  against  taste  ;  and  all  that  could  be  said  about  it  was 
that  it  tended  to  degrade  literature  and  to  foster  the  appetite  for 
intrusion  into  other  men’s  affairs,  which  is  apt  to  be  imperti¬ 
nently  gratified  at  the  special  expense  of  authors.  We  can  easily 
conceive  that,  although  a  man  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  sensibility 
would  perceive  that  to  do  this  was  a  departure  from  the  strictest 
code  of  high  feeling,  yet  calm  philosophy  would  tell  him  that 
such  a  departure  might  be  justified  by  a  large  pecuniary  profit. 
We  feel  sure  that,  in  seme  way  or  other,  he  thought  it  only  due 
to  himself  or  to  others  to  let  Barnum  have  his  Chinese  Dwarf; 
and  it  is  certain  that  nine-tenths  of  any  number  of  persons 
subjected  to  the  same  trial  would  have  decided  as  he  did,  and 
that  the  few  who  might  decide  otherwise  would  have  very  little 
of  palpable  and  visible  advantage  to  show  as  a  compensation  for 
the  money  they  rashly  threw  away. 

We  may  even  admit  that  it  is  a  debateahle  point  whether  there 
is  any  derogation  from  his  position  in  a  gentleman  going  about 
in  his  literary  caravan.  It  may  be  argued  that  he  is  still  the 
'  same  man,  w  ith  the  same  feelings,  opinions,  and  principles,  and 
that  he  is  only  combating  the  essentially  ungentlemanly  notion 
that  a  man  ceases  to  be  a  gentleman  when  he  earns  his  bread 
honestly  in  an  unusual  way.  Looking  only  to  the  individual, 
this  is  to  a  great  extent  true,  and  we  must  own  that  Mr. 
Thackeray  is  the  same  man  alike  when  we  have  paid  our  five 
shillings  for  the  privilege  of  looking  at  him,  and  when  we  have 
enjoyed  it  gratis.  But  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  whole 
literary  profession,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  bad  effect  of 
a  vendible  publicity  is  discoverable.  Mr.  Thackeray  might 
maintain  that  Mr.  Yates  was  taking  rather  a  liberty  with  him, 
if  he  had  not  himself  provided  his  biographer  with  a  sufficient 
excuse.  That  a  man  near  the  head  of  a  calling  should  entitle 
his  inferiors  to  take  a  liberty  with  him,  is  in  itself  an  evil.  At 
any  rate,  if  we  are  not  to  say  that  it  is  derogatory  to 
Mr.  Thackeray  to  show  himself,  nor  to  Mr.  Yates  to  photograph 
the  show,  we  may  venture  to  admire  more  unmixedly  those 


who  set  themselves  against  this  literary  unreserve.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  least  debts  of  gratitude  that  the  country  owes  to  the 
Laureate,  that  he  has  always  consistently  maintained  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  is  not  to  be  intruded  upon,  nor  to  intrude  himself  on 
others,  because  he  has  a  gift  for  verse-making.  If  we  recognise 
the  common-sense  which  says  that  money  is  better  than  a  punc¬ 
tilio,  we  may  also  sympathize  with  the  nobler  scorn  which  refuses 
to  let  fame  degenerate  into  notoriety.  No  one  who  even  knows 
Mr.  Thackeray  only  by  his  books,  and  has  not  the  honour  of  an 
acquaintance  which  the  first  gentleman  in  the  kingdom  might 
be  pleased  to  possess,  can  doubt  that  he  is  a  man  of  honour  and 
high  feeling.  But  he  has  made  what,  if  judged  on  other  than 
pecuniary  grounds,  appears  to  us  amistake.  Against  this  mistake 
Mr.  Tenuyson  has  repeatedly  protested,  and  we  think  that  he 
has  chosen  the  better  part. 


COURT  OF  APPEAL  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES. 

F  the  late  debate  on  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Criminal  Cases  did  not  display  any  remarkable  degree  of 
legal  learning  or  tact,  it  had  at  least  the  merit  of  committing  the 
House  of  Commons  to  a  principle  of  the  highest  importance.  to 
the  proper  administration  of  justice  in  this  country.  The  subject 
is  one  to  which  we  have  often  directed  attention,  and  unless 
both  the  evil  and  the  remedy  are  kept  clearly  in  view,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  measure  ultimately  adopted  will  be  either 
mischievous  or  delusive.  It  is  urged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is 
a  monstrous  hardship  that,  in  a  case  involving  property  merely,  a 
litigant  should  have  an  absolute  right,  if  he  pleases,  to  move  for 
a  new  trial,  whilst  in  a  case  of  life  and  death  the  verdict  of  a 
single  jury  is  final;  and  it  is  replied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if 
the  same  liberty  u  ere  allowed  in  both  cases  the  appeal  would 
always  be  made  when  the  convict  could  afford  it,  and  that  the 
consciousness  that  their  verdict  was  not  final  would  induce 
juries  to  convict  upon  a  smaller  amount  of  evidence  than 
they  require  at  present.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
each  of  these  arguments,  but  they  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
question.  What  really  requires  amendment  is  not  so  much  the 
Law  Courts  as  the  Home  Office.  The  really  important  reform 
would  depend  upon  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  pardons  is  a  branch  of  the  judicial  office,  and  not  a  mere 
act  of  sovereign  power.  No  one,  we  think,  who  has  fully  con¬ 
sidered  the  subject  would  wish  to  see  convicts  empowered  to 
move  for  a  new  trial  simply  at  their  own  pleasure.  The  real 
want  is  that  of  some  competent  authority  which  could,  if  further 
evidence  were  produced  or  if  the  judge  himself  w  ere  in  doubt, 
send  the  case  for  trial  a  second  time.  We  w  ill  shortly  explain 
the  machinery  which  at  present  discharges  this  function  in  a 
very  lame  and  imperfect  manner,  and  the  way  in  which,  in  our 
opinion,  it  might  be  improved  so  as  to  answer  all  the  objects 
proposed. 

There  is,  and  for  a  long  time  past  there  has  existed,  a  Court 
of  Appeal  iu  Criminal  Cases,  which  sits  in  a  private  room  in  the 
Home  Office,  and  of  which  the  Secretary  and  one  of  the  Under¬ 
secretaries  of  State  for  that  department  are  the  judges. 
Practically,  Mr.  Waddington  (of  whom  we  wish  to  speak  with 
all  respect)  is  the  principal  judge.  In  discharging  this  function 
he  has  no  assistance  from  the  Bar,  nor  has  he  any  power  of  ex¬ 
amining  witnesses  or  administering  an  oath.  He  is  a  mere  private 
gentleman,  no  doubt  possessed  of  great  experience  and  ability, 
but  forming  his  judgment  as  to  guilt  or  innocence  exclusively, 
we  believe,  upon  documentary  evidence.  The  maxims  upon 
which  he  proceeds  were  stated  in  a  Parliamentary  paper  published 
about  two  years  ago.  The  first  is,  that  no  sentence  is  carried  out 
with  w  hieh  the  presiding  judge  is  dissatisfied ;  and  the  second,  that 
no  application  for  a  pardon  upon  the  ground  of  innocence  will 
be  entertained  unless  the  convict  can  produce  evidence  which 
w  as  not  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  can  account  satisfactorily  for 
its  non-production  at  his  trial.  In  short,  the  Home  Office 
will  not  reverse  the  verdict  of  a  jury  merely  on  the  ground  of  a 
different  estimate  of  the  weight  of  evidence  ;  but  if  new  evidence 
comes  to  light,  it  w  ill  re-try  the  whole  cause  from  the  beginning. 
To  such  a  re-trial  there  are,  w  e  think,  insuperable  objections.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  trial  in  the  dark,  and  on  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  iu  the  second  place,  as  in  case  of  the  prisoner’s 
innocence  it  only  results  in  a  pardon,  it  is  far  from  removing  the 
stigma  which  w  as  caused  in  the  first  instance  by  his  conviction  ; 
and  it  is  surely  a  great  hardship  that  a  person  whose  innocence 
has  been  proved  should  in  no  case  obtain  more  than  a  remission 
of  a  punishment  w  hich  he  never  deserved. 

We  should  propose  that  the  first  step  to  a  newr  trial  should  be 
by  petition  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
that  that  body  should  in  all  cases  grant  that  petition,  as  of  course, 
if  the  judge  w  ho  presided  at  the  trial  formally  intimated  to  them 
that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict,  or  if  at  any  future  time 
material  witnesses  for  the  Crown  were  convicted  of  perjury  at  the 
original  trial,  or  if  any  other  conviction  took  place  which  implied 
the  innocence  of  the  original  convict.  In  the  absence  of  such 
conditions,  they  might  perform,  if  necessary  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Secretary  and  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  Office,  the  same 
sort  of  functions  as  the  Home  Office  now  performs  alone  ;  and  if 
their  inquiries  produced  any  substantial  doubt  in  their  minds, 
they  ought  to  have  power  to  summon  witnesses  to  administer 
oaths,  and  to  direct  the  case,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  be  argued  for 
the  Crown  and  for  the  prisoner  by  counsel  in  open  court.  Upon 
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this  argument  they  should  have  power  to  refuse  or  to  grant  anew 
trial,  either  in  the  same  county  in  which  the  conviction  took 
place,  or  in  any  other  which  might  be  preferable  for  that  purpose. 
It  would  also  be  desirable  that  in  such  cases  they  should  have 
power,  in  their  discretion,  to  allow  the  prisoner  costs  ol  w  itnesses 
and  counsel,  as  in  the  few  cases  in  which  wrong  convictions  take 
place  they  are  often  to  be  attributed  to  the  poverty  of  the  convict. 
They  should  also  be  empowered  to  release  the  prisoner  on  bail 
pending  the  second  trial,  if  they  thought  it  right  to  do  so  ;  and 
it  would  be  no  more  than  justice  that,  if  the  prisoner  were  finally 
acquitted,  his  original  sentence  should  not  only  become  null  and 
void  ab  initio,  but  that  he  should  have  a  right  to  compensation 
from  the  public. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  such  a  system  as  this  would  tend 
either  to  produce  delay,  to  diminish  the  responsibility  of  juries, 
or  to  increase  the  chance  that  the  guilty  would  escape.  Ihe 
Committee  would  in  all  eases  have  the  power  of  refusing  abso¬ 
lutely,  and  w  ithout  assigning  any  cause  whatever,  to  entertain  the 
application.  Matters  would  thus  be  in  exactly  the  same  state  as 
they  are  in  now  w  hen  the  Home  Office  “  sees  no  reason  to  re¬ 
commend  her  Majesty  to  prevent  the  law  from  taking  its  course.” 
If  they  did  entertain  the  application,  the  ordeal  through  which 
the  prisoner  would  have  to  pass  would  be  far  stricter  than 
it  is  at  present.  The  Home  Office  decides  on  an  ex  parte 
statement  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  himself,  and 
has  only  the  most  imperfect  means  of  testing  its  accuracy. 
The  Privy  Council  would  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  not 
only  evidence  on  oath,  but  in  important  eases  counsel  on  both 
sides.  And  it  can  hardly  .be  supposed  that  a  tribunal  composed 
of  some  four  or  five  veteran  judges  would  be  likely  to  be  unduly 
favourable  to  accused  persons,  or  to  be  swayed  by  sentimental  or 
popular  considerations.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  though  such  a 
system  as  we  propose  would  be  far  more  just  than  that  which  is 
actually  in  operation,  it  would  be  less  favourable  to  prisoners 
than  the  existing  one,  whilst  it  would  avoid  many  scandals  by 
which  the  administration  of  justice  is  at  present  not  unfrcquently 
defaced.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  present  day  than  to 
see  a  prisoner  who  is  convicted  of  murder  transported  for  life, 
because  the  authorities  at  the  Home  Office  cannot  quite  makeup 
their  minds  whether  he  ought  to  be  hanged  ;  and  cases  are  not  un¬ 
known  in  which  inquiries  altogether  extrajudicial,  and  conducted 
under  circumstances  of  which  the  law  takes  no  notice,  have  been 
allowed  to  reverse  the  solemn  verdict  of  a  jury.  A  few  years 
ago,  two  men  were  convicted  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  of 
rape  committed  on  a  dumb  girl,  w  ho  gave  her  evidence  through 
an  interpreter.  Some  doubts  arose  as  to  the  truth  of  her  story, 
which  turned  principally  on  the  direction  of  certain  footpaths, 
and  on  the  degree  of  credit  which  might  be  due  to  witnesses  for 
the  prisoners,  who  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi.  "With  a  laudable 
desire  to  do  justice,  the  judge  who  had  tried  the  case  went  down 
in  the  course  of  the  long  vacation,  to  the  scene  of  the  alleged 
crime,  examined  the  place,  and  the  witnesses,  and  virtually 
though  informally,  re-tried  the  case.  He  satisfied  himself  of  the 
innocence  of  the  prisoners,  and  they  received  a  free  pardon. 
Such  an  investigation,  though  creditable  to  the  judge  who 
undertook  it,  is  far  from  creditable  to  the  system  which  required 
it.  It  proves  conclusively  that  occasions  do  occur  in  which  new 
trials  would  be  most  desirable,  and  it  needs  no  proof  that  the 
worst  possible  form  of  a  new  trial  is  one  in  w  hich  neither  judge 
nor  witnesses  have  any  official  character,  authority,  or  responsi¬ 
bility  whatever. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  discussing 
this  subject  is  so  characteristic,  and  we  must  say  so  reprehensible, 
that  it  requires  separate  notice.  We  give,  said  that  gentleman, 
too  many  chances  of  escape  to  the  guilty  as  it  is — why  should  we 
give  more  ?  They  have  better  treatment  than  they  deserve,  in 
most  respects,  and  if  there  are  any  defects  in  the  system, 
they  are  in  the  nature  of  set-offs,  of  which  they  have  no  right 
to  complain.  This  is  precisely  the  old  sporting  theory  of  law. 
Society  is  to  give  a  castle,  and  criminals  to  give  a  knight.  As  we 
acquit  ten  guilty  people,  we  have  surely  a  right  now  and  then  to 
unish  one  innocent  man.  If  Mr.  Barber  was  transported, 
I.  Bernard  w  as  acquitted.  Give  and  take  must  apply  here  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  This  is  the  theory  on  which  all  the  old 
iniquities  of  the  law  were  defended.  A  prisoner  was  hung  for 
shoplifting,  and  had  no  counsel  in  cases  of  felony,  but  then  he 
could  challenge  twenty  jurors  peremptorily,  and  might  escape 
if  the  clerk  wrote  murdredavit  for  murderavit.  What  an  un¬ 
reasonable  person  he  was  to  complain !  Surely  the  proper  course 
i3  to  act  with  uniform  justice,  and  not  with  alternate  paroxysms 
of  injustice  in  opposite  directions.  It  is  as  much  for  the  common 
interest  that  the  innocent  should  escape  as  that  the  guilty  should 
be  convicted ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  Mr.  Lowe,  it  is 
true  that  the  same  measure  usually  favours  both  objects. 


WESTWARD  HO  !  FOE  GOLD. 

IR  BULWER  LYTTON  has  not  been  a  day  too  early  in 
providing  an  effective  Government  for  New  Caledonia.  A 
few  months  ago  the  province  was  a  nameless  district  tenanted  by 
Couteaus  and  Black  Feet,  and  visited  only  by  a  few  officials  of 
the  moribund  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  In  a  few  months  more 
it  will  resound  with  the  hum  of  gold-diggers’  cradles,  varied  by 
the  occasional  crack  of  a  rifle  aimed  at  some  unlucky  redskin. 
Already  the  official  reports  announce  the  arrival  of  a  thousand 


diggers,  the  outpourings  of  California,  ready  for  toil  or  tumult, 
and  armed  with  spades,  picks,  and  revolvers.  It  is  strange  to 
see  what  restless  Bohemians  the  gold  explorers  have  become. 
California  is  producing  gold-dust  at  the  rate  of  many  millions  a 
year;  but  no  sooner  is  the  rumour  heard  that  iooo  ounces  have 
been  picked  up  in  the  British  territory,  than  a  regular  exodus 
begins  from  the  proved  mines  of  the  American  State  to  the  un¬ 
explored  El  Dorado  of  Fraser’s  river.  From  the  known  to  the 
unknown  is  the  natural  bent  of  these  adventurers.  The  spirit  of 
gambling  is  the  motive  power,  and  uncertainty  is  the  greatest 
possible  stimulus.  So  eagerly  have  the  stray  population  of 
California  set  their  faces  towards  the  colony,  that  a  regular  traffic 
by  land  and  sea  is  already  organized,  and  ships  and  bullock- 
trains  cannot  be  found  fast  enough  to  accommodate  the  restless 
searchers  for  unexplored  mines  of  wealth. 

Men  who  probably  regard  themselves  as  philosophical  ob¬ 
servers  are  palpably  infected  by  the  prevailing  mania,  and  it  is 
strange  to  find  the  Times’  correspondent,  while  recounting  the 
preparations  for  an  exodus  from  the  once  attractive  fields  of 
California,  speculating  on  the  probability  of  a  similar  rush  from 
England,  and  congratulating  the  unlucky  proprietors  of  the 
Leviathan  on  the  magnificent  opportunity  which  is  opened  for 
turning  their  unwieldy  property  to  account.  But  however  we 
may  be  astonished  at  the  ferment  which  the  news  of  the  British 
diggings  has  excited  among  the  miners  of  California,  the  effect 
will  undoubtedly  be  to  convert  an  uninhabited  w  ilderness  into  a 
turbulent,  but,  we  may  hope,  at  the  same  time  a  thriving  colony. 
Already  an  overland  route  has  been  explored  from  San  Francisco, 
said  to  be  practicable  in  eighteen  days.  Huge  trains  of  mules 
and  horses  have  been  organized  to  convey  provisions  to  the 
miners  who  are  plunging  into  a  country  that  produces  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  food,  apparently  without  a  thought  for  anything 
but  the  gold  which  tempts  them.  Throughout  California  the 
population  is  described  as  “on  the  move,”  and  every  available 
steamer  is  put  on  to  the  new  line  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
capital  of  Vancouver’s  Island. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his  last 
despatch,  states  that  the  Government  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
detach  a  force  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  in  the  new 
gold  fields ;  for  no  time  is  to  be  lost  if  it  is  hoped  to  substitute 
regular  government  for  the  dominion  of  Judge  Lynch,  who 
will  otherwise  become  omnipotent  for  the  first  time  in  a  British 
colony.  As  yet,  Governor  Douglas  only  exercises  an  authority 
which  is  neither  valid  de  jure  nor  de  facto.  His  legal  jurisdiction 
is  limited  to  Vancouver’s  Island,  and  his  actual  power  extends 
no  further  than  the  issuing  of  proclamations  which  no  one 
appears  to  regard.  Payments  for  licenses  are  nominally  exacted 
from  the  diggers  ;  and  the  privilege  of  navigating  Fraser’s  river  is 
theoi’etically  confined  to  adventurers  who  have  applied  for  and 
obtained  the  permit  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  But  the 
flood  of  immigration  by  the  land  route  will  certainly  defeat  these 
attempts  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  even  the  sea-going  immi¬ 
grants  by  way  of  Vancouver’s  island  seem  already  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Governor’s  regulations  may  be  disregarded 
with  impunity.  It  is  possible  that  the  assertion  of  British  su¬ 
premacy  may  ultimately  prove  useful,  even  though  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  impracticable  to  enforce  it ;  but  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
despatching  an  adequate  military  force  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  Government  over  the  50,000  Californian  adventurers  who 
are  already  on  their  way  to  the  new  colony. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  this  last  exhibition  of  the 
power  of  the  gold  fever  is  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  motive 
which  has  created  so  sudden  and  extensive  a  migration. 
When  the  auriferous  character  of  California  was  first  discovered 
it  is  said  that  not  less  than  150,000  ounces  of  gold  dust  were 
exported  during  the  first  eight  months.  An  equal  period  since 
the  cry  of  gold  on  Thompson’s  and  Fraser’s  rivers  has  not  fur¬ 
nished  so  much  as  1000  ounces.  It  is  true  that  the  Indians  have 
learned  better  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  mineral  deposits 
in  their  country,  aud  have  done  their  best  to  obstruct  the 
attempts  of  the  scattered  immigrants  to  gather  the  golden  har¬ 
vest  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  gold-seeking  has  become  a 
well  understood  trade  and  ought  to  produce  much  greater 
results  than  were  attained  in  the  same  length  of  time  ten 
or  a  dozen  years  ago.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  suppose, 
notwithstanding  the  general  rush  from  the  old  diggings, 
that  the  British  gold  fields  are  likely  to  exceed  in  productiveness 
the  neighbouring  mines  of  California.  The  geological  formation 
is,  indeed,  reported  to  be  of  the  most  favourable  kind,  and  enough 
seems  to  be  established  to  avert  any  serious  fear  of  general  dis¬ 
appointment  on  a  scale  likely  to  cause  a  desertion  of  the  now 
attractive  region.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  tolerably  certain 
that  the  territory  so  lately  in  the  exclusive  occupation  of  a  fur¬ 
trading  company  has  already  taken  the  first  step  in  a  continuous 
progress  towards  effectual  colonization.  The  merchants  of 
victoria  in  the  Island  are  described  by  the  Governor  as  rejoicing 
in  the  increase  of  wealth  and  business  produced  by  the  influx  of 
so  many  strangers  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  among  the 
supposed  inducements  to  settle  down  in  New  Caledonia,  the 
privilege  of  living  under  the  dominion  of  British  authorities  is 
appreciated  even  by  the  rough  and  ready  crew  of  disappointed 
miners  who  form  the  vanguard  of  the  advance. 

We  often  talk  of  the  advantages  of  a  strong  Government  at 
home,  but  to  men  who  are  plunging  into  wilds  like  those  where 
the  gold  has  just  been  discovered,  a  strong  Government  is  a 
necessity  in  a  very  different  sense.  They  will  need  power  to 
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protect  them  from  savages  and  plunderers,  and  even  from  one 
another ;  and  though  the  immigrant  population  is  probably  as 
little  disposed  to  submit  to  authority  as  any  community  in  the 
world,  the  necessity  of  their  position  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  con¬ 
vert  them  into  obedient  subjects.  Everything,  however,  will 
depend  on  the  military  strength  which  may  be  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Governor,  and  on  the  energy  with  which  it  may  be 
employed  in  the  difficult  task  of  keeping  order  and  subordination 
among  the  diggers.  So  far  as  appears  at  present,  Governor 
Douglas  has  show  n  himself  fully  alive  to  the  responsibility  of  his 
position,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  who  is  not  likely  to  prove 
unequal  to  the  task  which  an  accidental  discovery  has  thrown 
upon  him.  His  available  strength  at  present  is  limited  to  the 
crew  of  the  Satellite,  none  of  whom  are  yet  reported  to  have  run 
off  to  the  diggings ;  but  it  is  clearly  impossible,  without  con¬ 
siderable  addition  to  his  resources,  for  him  to  attempt  to  enforce 
his  regulations,  or  to  assert  with  effect  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  by  levying  a  tax  on  the  operations  of  the  miners. 

It  is  not  only  on  one  point  that  the  protection  of  an  efficient 
military  police  will  be  required.  At  various  places  along  the 
banks  of  Fraser  River,  at  Thompson’s  Forks,  and  in  a  tributary 
stream  which  rejoices  in  the  euphonious  name  of  the  Nikowe- 
meen  River,  auriferous  deposits  have  been  found,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  exertions  of  so  many  prospecters  as  are  by  this  time  in 
the  country  will  quickly  extend  the  area  of  operations.  Rapids 
in  the  streams  and  hostile  Indians  on  the  banks  are  not  favour¬ 
able  to  locomotion,  and  though  the  distances  are  not  very  great, 
the  different  locations  are  many  days’  journey  from  each  other. 
To  keep  up  any  government  at  all  in  such  a  district,  detachments 
will  be  needed  at  various  points,  and  it  may  pretty  confidently 
be  predicted  that  Governor  Douglas  will  have  as  much  upon  his 
hands  as  any  man  need  desire.  After  the  experience  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Australia,  it  will  not  be  from  any  lack  of  knowledge  if 
Hew  Caledonia  is  not  protected  from  the  evils  which  spring  up 
so  easily  from  an  auriferous  soil ;  and  if  a  reasonable  amount  of 
judgment  and  care  is  exercised  by  our  Government  at  home,  and 
by  the  authorities  on  the  spot,  we  may  hope  that  the  new  colony 
will  prove  a  model  gold-field,  where  the  enterprise  of  eager  ad¬ 
venturers  will  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  lawlessness  and 
disorder. 


GLACIERS  AND  GLACIER  THEORIES. 

A  GREAT  mountain  is  generally  buttressed  up  by  minor  ridges 
that  radiate  from  the  central  mass.  Deep  in  the  hollows 
between,  lie  valleys  that  give  access  to  its  interior  recesses.  The 
earlier  explorers  who,  without  the  aids  of  modern  science,  sought 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  such  regions,  obtained  from  each  suc¬ 
cessive  valley  into  which  they  penetrated  new  and  entirely 
different  glimpses  of  the  crags  and  peaks  that  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  group.  Seeing  the  same  summit  under  totally  different 
aspects,  they  often  gave  it  many  distinct  names,  and  laid  it 
down  as  so  many  separate  and  isolated  mountains  in  their  first 
rude  maps  ;  and,  just  as  often,  they  confounded  different  and  even 
distant  points  under  a  single  designation.  Only  when  they  were 
able  to  ascend  to  some  commanding  height  could  they  correct 
their  first  impressions,  and  approach  to  a  juster  conception  of 
the  true  position  and  connexion  of  the  vast  masses  each  of  which 
had  before  been  a  separate  source  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

With  exactor  methods  of  observation  to  aid  them,  later  tra¬ 
vellers  acquired  ampler  and  more  accurate  knowledge.  As  huge 
bones  of  an  extinct  mammoth  fall  into  their  places  at  the  word 
of  the  skilful  anatomist,  the  giant  fragments  of  the  world’s  rock- 
skeleton  were  marshalled  into  their  true  relative  position,  and 
the  connecting  ridges  that  link  them  together  were  supplied. 
But  though  the  art  of  the  map-maker  might  satisfy  the  reason, 
very  different  was  the  keen  enjoyment  and  sense  of  reality  to 
him  who  first,  from  the  topmost  crag  or  glittering  ice-ridge  of  a 
Monte  Rosa  or  an  Ararat,  was  permitted  to  seize  in  a  single 
glance  the  order  and  enchainment  of  the  intricate  groups  of 
attendant  pinnacles  that  cluster  round  such  mountain  monarchs. 
Something  similar  to  this  has  been  the  progress  of  natural 
science.  Ascending  from  the  observation  of  some  facts  in 
external  nature  to  the  study  of  the  laws  that  regulate  them,  men 
found  that  these  laws  were  somehow  connected  with  other  laws — 
that  in  pursuing  different  aspects  of  nature,  they  were  led  into 
parallel  or  often  into  identical  tracks  of  inquiry,  till  mounting 
step  by  step,  they  reached  the  discovery  of  some  great  and 
general  truth.  Some  way  has  been  made  towards  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  intellectual  map  which  shall  give  a  completer  view  of 
the  connexion  of  the  different  branches  of  science.  The  workers 
are  pressing  on,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  some  of  the  more 
advanced  pioneers  wanted  but  little  to  gain  a  further  eminence 
whence  they  could  descry  at  once  the  true  relation  of  large 
and  still  separated  fields  of  human  knowledge.  Clouds  hang 
about  these  summits,  but  does  it  not  seem  as  if  a  slight  clearing 
of  the  mist  would  enable  a  Faraday,  or  some  of  his  followers,  to 
accomplish  the  last  remaining  steps  of  such  an  ascent?  True  it 
is,  that  like  the  unapproachable  summits  of  the  Himalaya,  which 
tower  into  an  atmosphere  too  rare  to  support  human  life,  the 
ultimate  truths  of  science  may  be  for  ever  beyond  the  utmost 
efforts  of  man ;  but  the  progress  upward,  even  within  a  single 
eneration,  has  been  so  vast  and  sure,  that  we  count  with  con- 
dence  upon  a  long  course  of  further  accessions  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature’s  laws. 


The  parallel  we  have  ventured  to  draw  is  one  naturally 
suggested  by  the  subject  before  us.  Though  they  must  have 
always  ranked  amongst  the  grandest  and  most  striking  of  natural 
objects,  glaciers  attracted  but  little  of  the  attention  of  men  of 
science  until  physical  geology,  demanding  from  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge  its  contribution  towards  the  past  history  of 
our  planet,  set  men  inquiring  into  their  nature  and  functions. 
It  was  long  known  that  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Swiss  Alps  there 
exist  vast  accumulations  of  ice,  filling  valleys  many  miles  in 
length,  and  that  these  masses  sometimes  descend  into  the  lower 
valleys  to  the  level  of  the  villages  and  corn-fields,  and  there 
rapidly  dissolve  in  a  climate  which  for  half  the  year  is  much 
warmer  than  that  of  our  islands.  It  needed  only  to  remark  that, 
in  spite  of  this  rapid  thaw,  the  lower  end  of  a  glacier  remained 
year  after  year  at  about  the  same  point — sometimes  advancing  a 
little,  sometimes  retiring — to  be  convinced  that  the  waste  must 
be  supplied  by  the  gradual  advance  downwards  of  the  entire 
mass.  Yet  until  the  time  of  Saussure — the  only  man  of  science 
who,  up  to  twenty  years  ago,  had  observed  the  glaciers  with  any 
attention — the  simple  fact  of  the  motion  of  glaciers  was  not 
generally  admitted ;  and  even  after  the  first  three  volumes  of  his 
Travels  had  been  published,  a  German  professor  wrote  to  prove 
that  their  motion  was  a  physical  impossibility,  a  leading  scientific 
periodical  declaring  his  demonstration  to  be  complete. 

When  geologists  seized  this  fact  of  the  onward  movement  of 
great  masses  of  ice,  bearing  uninjured  on  their  surface  fragments 
of  rock,  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  from  the  highest  crests  of 
the  Alps  into  deep  valleys  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant,  they 
hastened  to  make  use  of  this  new  and  powerful  agent  to  explain 
much  that  had  been  obscure  in  the  past  history  of  the  globe. 
The  transport  of  masses  of  rock,  known  as  Erratic  Blocks,  into 
districts  composed  of  entirely  different  materials,  separated 
from  their  apparent  birth-place  by  intermediate  valleys,  and  even 
by  lakes  or  arms  of  the  sea,  was  at  once  accounted  for  by  the 
supposed  extension  of  ancient  glaciers.  If  we  now  had  glaciers 
twenty  miles,  why,  it  was  asked,  might  they  not  have  extended 
to  ten  times  that  distance,  or  even  more.  Here,  again,  they 
found  an  agent  competent  to  accomplish  that  rounding  away  of 
the  projecting  angles  of  rocks,  that  smoothing  and  polishing  of 
exposed  surfaces,  which  is  continually  seen  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps  and  of  other  mountainous  countries.  If  the  more  cautious 
geologists  hesitated  to  accept  some  of  the  rather  bold  conjectures 
that  were  founded  on  the  imagined  extent  of  ancient  glaciers 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  they  did  not  fail  to  recognise  the 
importance  of  glacier  agency  in  the  past  as  well  as  the  present 
condition  of  the  earth.  One  of  our  most  accomplished  and 
ingenious  geologists  has  indeed  carried  back  the  existence  of 
glaciers  to  an  epoch  of  dim  antiquity,  even  in  the  reckoning  of 
that  science  whose  chronology  is  counted  in  millions  of  years. 
Professor  Ramsay  has  shown  ground  for  believing  that  in  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  rock  that  go  to  make  up  the  conglomerates  of  the  Per¬ 
mian  strata,  intermediate  belween  the  Old  and  the  New  Red 
Sandstone,  there  is  still  preserved  a  record  of  the  action  of  ice, 
either  in  glaciers  or  floating  icebergs,  before  those  strata  were 
consolidated. 

When  glaciers  were  found  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  it  became  natural  to  inquire  further  into 
their  nature.  And  first,  as  to  their  motion.  The  fact  was  indis¬ 
putable,  but  a  satisfactory  mode  of  accounting  for  it' was  not 
easily  found.  Hundreds  of  vsitors  went  every  year  to  the 
Mer  de  Glace  of  Chamouni.  They  saw  a  long,  narrow,  crooked 
valley,  varying  in  breadth  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  about  half  a 
mile,  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  inaccessible  crags  and  pinnacles 
of  granite,  the  whole  bottom  of  the  valley  filled  up  with  ice,  hard 
and  compact  within,  but  rough  and  crumbling  where  exposed  to 
the  weather — the  surface  in  some  parts  unbroken  and  undulating 
like  our  chalk  downs,  but  oftener  rent  by  yawning  fissures  many 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  one  set  of  fissures  sometimes  crossing 
another  at  right  angles,  and  so  cutting  up  the  ice  in  fantastic 
pinnacles  and  towers  that  now  and  again  toppled  over  with  a 
fearful  crash.  Saussure,  confirming  the  notion  of  an  older 
writer,  had  asserted  that  a  glacier  advances  by  sliding  along  its 
bed,  which  is  constantly  lubi-icated  by  the  melting  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  ice.  But  those  who  looked  with  a  little  attention 
at  the  Mer  de  Glace  can  scarcely  have  been  satisfied  with  this 
explanation.  How,  they  might  ask,  did  the  great  mass  adapt 
itself  to  the  form  of  the  valley  as  it  moved  onward  P  Above  all, 
how  did  it  squeeze  itself,  as  if  through  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  so  as 
to  pass  that  narrow  gateway  at  Trelaporte,  where  it  is  reduced  to 
less  than  one-half  of  its  previous  width  ? 

A  sagacious  Swiss  geologist,  M.  Charpentier,  and  M.  Agassiz, 
a  naturalist  of  wide  celebrity,  undertook  to  solve  the  problem, 
and  propounded  what  is  known  as  the  Dilatation  Theory  of 
Glacier  Motion.  In  summer  time,  said  M.  Charpentier,  the  ice  of 
the  glacier,  which  is  porous  and  full  of  minute  fissures,  becomes 
soaked  with  water  melted  during  the  day.  The  cold  of  the  night 
freezes  this  water,  which  expands  in  that  process,  and  thus  the 
whole  mass  of  the  glacier  swells  with  irresistible  force,  and  the 
result  is  to  drive  it  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  down  the 
valley.  The  theory  was  worthless,  for  it  was  founded  on  a  radical 
erroi’.  The  cold  of  the  night,  though  it  generally  freezes  water 
on  the  surface,  does  not  penetrate  beyond  the  mere  upper  crust 
of  the  glacier;  and  the  supposed  expansion  is,  therefore,  simply 
an  impossibility.  But  in  spite  of  this,  the  theory  was  indirectly  of 
service  to  science.  M.  Agassiz  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  appeal 
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to  observation  to  establish  the  views  which  he  had  accepted  and 
shared.  For  several  successive  seasons — first  in  a  rude  stone 
hut  built  upon  the  glacier  itself,  afterwards  lodged  in  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  great  glacier  of  the  Aar 
Agassiz,  with  a  party  of  fellow-labourers,  continued  to  accumu¬ 
late  observations  upon  the  structure  and  movements  of  the  ice. 
Their  perseverance  and  self-devotion  deserve  all  praise,  but  their 
labour  was  to  a  great  degree  wasted.  The  inquiries  in  which 
they  were  engaged  demanded  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  physical  and  mechanical  science.  In  such  matters  the 
keen  eye  of  the  naturalist  and  the  industry  of  the  most  laborious 
observer  arc  used  in  vain,  if  they  do  not  know  what  the  facts  are 
which  it  is  important  for  them  to  watch  and  to  record.  Yet 
this  appeal  to  the  living  authority  of  nature,  followed  by  other 
observers,  and  continued  to  this  time,  has  probably  been  the 
source  of  all  the  knowledge  subsequently  obtained. 

Professor  James  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  urged  by  the  example 
of  Agassiz,  undertook,  in  1842,  a  series  of  observations  from 
which  dates  the  commencement  of  all  sound  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  glacier  motion.  He  perceived  that  it  was  idle  to 
frame  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  the  advance  of  glaciers  until  the 
laws  regulating  their  motion  had  been  correctly  ascertained.  A 
few  simple  observations,  well  selected,  conducted  with  accuracy, 
and  prolonged,  with  some  interruption,  throughout  three  months, 
established  conclusively  the  chief  laws  of  glacier  motion.  He 
showed  that  a  glacier  advances  by  a  slow,  steady,  unceasing 
progress,  so  uniform  at  any  given  point  in  its  course  that  it  is 
almost  possible  to  tell  the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  progress  of  a 
point  fixed  on  the  surface ;  but  that  the  motion  is  somewhat 
slower  at  night  and  during  cold  weather.  The  rate  of  advance 
is  not  uniform  in  different  parts  of  the  same  glacier.  Some 
portions  are  in  a  state  of  compression  from  the  hinder  part 
moving  more  rapidly  than  that  in  front — others  are  in  a  state  of 
tension  from  the  part  in  front  advancing  more  rapidly  than  that 
behind.  Further,  and  most  important,  the  central  part  of  the 
glacier  moves  more  rapidly  than  the  sides ;  and  if  a  series  of 
points  be  laid  out  in  a  straight  line  on  the  surface,  they  will  be 
rapidly  bent  into  the  form  of  a  regular  curve  by  the  gradual 
increase  of  velocity  in  passing  from  the  sides  to  the  centre  of  the 
glacier.  Further  observations  in  subsequent  seasons  went  far  to 
prove  directly  the  inference  that  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier 
moves  faster  than  that  near  to  the  bottom.  These  obser¬ 
vations,  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  examination,  established  the 
strange  and  unexpected  conclusion  that  the  ice  of  glaciers,  hard 
and  even  brittle  as  it  appears  to  be,  is  yet  capable  of  being  bent 
and  moulded  under  the  enormous  pressure  of  its  own  weight — 
nay  more,  that  its  motion  exactly  conforms  to  that  of  an  imper¬ 
fect  fluid.  In  his  admirable  Travels  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy, 
Professor  Forbes  announced  his  new  Theory  of  Glacier  Motion 
in  these  words  : — A  glacier  is  an  imperfect  fluid,  or  a  viscous 
body,  which  is  urged  down  slopes  of  a  certain  inclination  by  the 
mutual  pressure  of  its  parts.  The  new  theory  was  vigorously 
discussed,  and  led  to  exciting,  even  to  angry,  controversy ;  but 
its  substantial  correctness  was  more  and  more  confirmed  as 
new  observations  were  made  to  test  each  disputed  point. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  true  that  a  glacier  could  properly  be 
called  a  viscous  body,  there  was  no  denying  the  proposition 
more  cautiously  worded  in  Professor  Forbes’s  “  Sixth  Letter 
on  Glaciers” — that  the  manner  of  movement  of  the  surface  of  a 
glacier  coincides  with  the  manner  of  motion  of  a  viscous  or 
semifluid  body. 

But  though  the  law  of  glacier  motion  was  thus  conclusively 
established,  the  fact  that  such  a  substance  as  glacier  ice  is  capable 
of  conforming  itself  to  such  a  law  remained  unexplained  and 
anomalous.  A  younger  laboui'er,  approaching  the  subject  by  a 
different  path,  has  been  successful  in  clearing  up  the  mystery. 
Professor  Tyndall,  in  a  lecture  given  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
January,  1857,  and  in  another  delivered  five  weeks  ago  at  the 
same  place,  has  made  some  important  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  glaciers,  and  his  explanation  of  the  difficulty  in  question  is 
equally  simple  and  satisfactory.  Faraday  called  attention  some 
years  ago  to  the  fact,  that  two  surfaces  of  ice  at  melting  point 
will  freeze  together  when  placed  in  contact.  This  will  happen  in 
the  sunshine,  and  even  under  hot  water.  Hence  if  ice  be  crushed 
or  broken,  and  sufficient  pressure  applied  to  bring  the  surfaces 
of  the  separate  fragments  into  contact,  they  will  freeze  together 
again  into  a  perfectly  solid  mass.  Ice,  as  Professor  Tyndall  has 
shown  by  experiment,  can  be  forced  into  a  mould  and  made  to 
take  what  shape  we  please — not  because  it  is  an  imperfect  fluid 
like  plaster  of  Paris,  the  particles  of  which  move  amongst  them¬ 
selves  with  little  resistance — but  because  it  possesses  this  peculiar 
quality  of  re-uniting  by  the  contact  of  adjoining  surfaces,  after 
the  resistance  which  it  offers  to  breakage  has  been  overcome. 
Here,  then,  is  the  property  of  ice  which  was  wanting  to  explain 
its  obedience  to  the  law  of  glacier  motion  discovered  by  Forbes. 
Urged  on  by  its  own  enormous  weight,  the  glacier  creeps  forward, 
retarded  at  the  sides  and  the  bottom  by  the  resistance  of  its 
rocky  bed.  Forced  into  new  relative  positions,  its  parts  become 
separated  by  minute  cracks,  while  at  the  same  time  other  similar 
cracks  are  closed  by  the  freezing  together  of  surfaces  now  united 
hy  pressure.  The  law  of  its  motion  conforms  to  that  of  an 
imperfect  fluid,  and  it  is  enabled  to  conform  to  that  law  by 
fracture  and  regelation. 

Professor  Forbes  had  used  the  terms  plasticity  and  viscosity 
as  nearly  equivalent,  applying  them  indifferently  as  descriptive 


of  the  character  of  glaciers.  Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  last 
lecture,  has  pointed  out  one  essential  point  in  which  these  two 
qualities  of  matter  may  be  distinguished.  A  glacier  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  described  as  a  plastic  mass,  for  it  conforms  itself  to  the 
shape  of  the  valley  through  which  it  advances,  and  yields  in 
every  direction  to  pressure ;  but  it  cannot  with  correctness  be 
called  a  viscous  body,  for  the  especial  characteristic  of  viscosity 
is  the  adherence  of  the  particles  when  drawn  asunder ;  and  it 
has  been  clearly  shown  that  glaciers  do  not  possess  this  quality, 
or,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  rents  which  are 
commonly  seen  near  the  edge  of  a  glacier  are  caused  by  the 
inability  of  the  glacier  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  slight  strain 
caused  by  the  central  part  moving  onward  more  rapidly  than  the 
sides.  It  is  true  that  there  are  parts  of  many  glaciers  which  are 
without  rents  or  crevasses,  and  yet  where  a  differential  motion 
exists,  carrying  one  portion  forward  more  rapidly  than  another. 
This  would  seem  to  argue  some  power  of  yielding  to  tension, 
but  it  will  be  a  matter  for  further  inquiry  whether  in  such  cases 
lateral  pressure  may  not  be  at  w  ork  to  counteract  the  tendency 
of  the  glacier  to  split  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  tension. 

If  Professor  Tyndall  has  in  some  points  modified  the  language 
or  the  conclusions  of  his  eminent  predecessor,  he  has  also  brought 
some  interesting  facts  to  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  his  law 
of  glacier  motion.  Professor  Forbes  first  taught  us  to  regard  a 
glacier  as  a  slowly  moving  river,  obeying  tardily  the  laws  of 
fluid  motion.  One  of  the  most  familiar  of  these  is  the  fact,  that 
at  a  bend  of  the  stream  the  most  rapid  current  lies  on  the  side 
farthest  from  the  point  round  which  it  flows.  Exactly  in  the 
same  way,  where  the  glacier  valley  winds,  forming  on  one  side  a 
concave  hollow,  the  point  of  swiftest  motion,  which  before  was 
the  centre  of  the  glacier,  is  moved  towards  the  concave  side  of 
the  valley. 

We  have  written  at  some  length  upon  the  motion  of  glaciers, 
because  this  is,  after  all,  the  most  striking  fact  connected 
with  them  ;  and  by  the  successive  labours  of  the  men  whom 
we  have  named,  it  has  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  explained. 
But  these  singular  bodies  present  a  variety  of  other  pheno¬ 
mena  not  less  remarkable  in  themselves,  and  -which  may 
long  give  occupation  for  the  exertions  of  scientific  inquirers. 
Far  from  being  simple  and  uniform  in  composition,  glaciers 
possess  a  highly  complicated  structure,  and  present  a  variety  of 
appearances,  each  of  which  has  been  the  object  of  observation 
and  discussion.  The  most  remarkable  and  the  most  character¬ 
istic  of  these  phenomena  is  that  which  has  been  called  the  veined 
or  ribboned  structure  of  glacier  ice.  Strange  and  bardly  credible 
as  it  now  appears,  this  structure  was  scarcely  noticed,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  recognised  as  a  general  attribute  of  the  ice  of  glaciers, 
until  Professor  Forbes  called  attention  to  it  in  1841.  His 
attempts  to  explain  its  origin,  though  highly  ingenious,  had 
scarcely  met  with  general  acceptance ;  but  no  other  solution  in 
the  least  satisfactory  had  been  put  forward  until  that  of  Professor 
Tyndall,  first  suggested  by  his  colleague,  Professor  Huxley, 
which  was  published  la3t  year  in  the  lecture  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  The  subject  is,  however,  not  yet  free  from 
doubt  and  difficulty,  and  further  information  is  promised  by  the 
author  of  the  new  theory.  We  may  hereafter  present  our 
readers  with  a  summary  of  the  discussion  and  its  results,  should 
Professor  Tyndall  have  that  success  which  we  cordially  desire  in 
establishing  law  and  order  amongst  the  complicated  and  seem¬ 
ingly  discordant  phenomena  of  glacier  structure. 

We  have  understood  that  over-zealous  friends  of  Professor 
Forbes  have  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  annoyance  at  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  new  theories  that  go  to  modify  the  conclusions  of  that 
eminent  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  an  able  article 
in  the  Westminster  Review,  struck  hy  the  importance  and 
novelty  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  views,  somewhat  overstated  the 
amount  of  difference  between  them,  and  possibly  appeared  on 
that  account  to  undervalue  the  labours  of  the  older  philosopher. 
We  trust  and  believe  that  no  shade  of  personal  feeling  has  been 
experienced  by  either  of  the  distinguished  men  whose  names  will 
be  united  in  the  history  of  science  as  the  Interpreters  of  the 
Glaciers.  Forbes  laid  broad  and  deep  the  solid  foundation  on 
which  others  have  since  worked.  Professor  Tyndall  has  added 
much,  and  bids  fair  to  do  still  more.  Yet  past  experience  teaches 
us  that  he  will  leave  much  more  to  be  accomplished  by  the  man 
who  in  turn  will  succeed  him.  He  is,  we  believe,  too  true  a 
philosopher,  too  faithful  a  servant  of  nature,  to  repine  whenever 
a  ne-w  competitor  outstrips  him  in  the  race  which  each  successive 
generation  is  called  on  to  maintain. 


BISTORTS  ELIZABETH. 

HE  greatest  of  English  Queens — we  should  say  of  English 
Monarchs — has  preserved  in  history  the  loneliness  which 
was  the  glory  and  the  calamity  of  her  life.  The  grandeur  of  her 
policy  and  the  splendour  of  her  reign  have  not  effaced  a  few 
dark  stains  of  blood  from  the  memory  of  a  woman  whose  life  was 
an  oblation  to  her  country,  and  whose  ambition  w:as  not  unequal 
to  the  destiny  of  the  nation  she  ruled  and  loved.  Never  was 
the  haughty  isolation  of  England  more  magnificently  personified 
than  it  was  by  her  Virgin  Queen,  and  yet  the  annalists  of 
her  brilliant  era  abandoned  her  to  calumny  and  caricature. 
All  the  scandals  that  can  assail  a  defenceless  woman  have 
been  cast  upon  the  fair  fame  of  one  who  met  the  Armada  with 
defiance,  and  sustained  the  liberties  of  Protestant  Europe. 
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Even  the  homage  of  genius  at  the  foot  of  her  throne  has  not 
redeemed  her  reputation  from  disrespect,  and  the  constant  wis¬ 
dom  of  her  commanding  intellect  has  not  absolved  the  errors 
of  her  heart.  Hannibal  scaled  the  Alps  only  to  become  a 
theme  for  schoolboy  declamation.  Elizabeth  consolidated  the 
authority  of  England  only  to  become  a  figure  in  a  pantomime,  or 
an  object  of  sentimental  interest  to  a  playwright.  Against 
these  ignoble  desecrations,  however,  the  better  judgment  of  our 
own  days  is  beginning  to  assert  its  claims. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  Italian  dramatist  should 
treat  Elizabeth  with  more  respect  than  she  has  received  from 
English  historians  and  novelists.  His  business  was  simply  to 
furnish  a  series  of  striking  situations  and  effective  contrasts — a 
few  dramatic  collisions  worked  up  in  a  course  of  tableaux  to  a 
final  death-scene,  elaborated  with  all  that  hospital  pathos  which 
leaves  the  unlettered  portion  of  the  audience  in  doubt  whether  it 
be  death  or  drink.  This,  we  say,  was  the  natural  business  of 
Signor  Giacometti,  who,  we  believe,  enjoys  some  reputation  in 
Italy  as  a  writer  of  acting  plays.  That  he  has  tolerably  succeeded 
in  the  operation  we  are  not  indisposed  to  admit.  He  has  read  up 
and  written  down  a  vast  amount  of  historical  misinformation 
with  laudable  industry,  if  not  with  discrimination ;  and  every 
incident  that  may  or  may  not  have  occurred  in  the  reign  and  life 
of  Elizabeth — nay,  all  the  tittle-tattle  whispered  in  the  coulisses 
of  history  (for  history,  like  the  drama,  has  its  coulisses) — is  served 
up  in  that  strange  production  which  is  boldly  entitled  Elizubetta, 
Regina  d' Inghilterra. 

AY  hilst  we  cheerfully  admit  that  the  author  of  the  play  has 
made  the  most  of  the  materials  at  his  disposal,  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  general  effect  upon  an  audience  is  a  sense  of 
indigestion.  The  lumbering  and  tedious  prose  in  which  the 
play  is  written  is  made  doubly  prosaic  by  a  coarse  profusion 
of  quasi-historical  erudition,  and  more  than  one  scene  has 
the  peculiar  liveliness  of  a  compilation.  As  a  dramatic  com¬ 
position,  the  play  of  Elizubetta  is  beneath  notice.  As  a 
-medium  for  the  display  of  Madame  Eistori’s  art,  it  is  acceptable 
enough,  notwithstanding  the  offensive  folly  of  turning  Bacon 
into  a  buffoon,  and  some  other  assaults  upon  our  sympathies  and 
understandings.  At  all  events,  Madame  Eistori  has  no  reason  to 
complain  of  her  dramatist.  The  great  Italian  tragedienne  is 
almost  always  on  the  stage  (in  as  many  costumes  as  acts),  and 
whenever  she  is  on  the  stage,  she  fills  it.  The  other  characters 
are  supernumeraries.  Madame  Eistori  composes  with  infinite 
art  the  great  historic  figure  of  the  Queen.  The  popular  idea  of 
Elizabeth  has  been  an  ugly  and  forbidding  old  woman,  cased  in 
an  impenetrable  frill.  Eistori  represents  the  royal  sister  of  Mary 
Stuart  as  a  woman  of  noble  presence,  and  not  without  an  exqui¬ 
site  charm  of  manner  when  she  is  in  the  mood  to  please.  A  rich 
mass  of  golden  auburn  hair  crowns  a  well-cut  and  delicately- 
featured  face  with  eyes  that  pierce  the  thoughts  and  fascinate 
,.\e  }man^Pa^'on>  a  strong-willed  brow,  thin  transparent  nostrils 
dilating  with  anger  or  emotion,  a  winning  yet  imperious  mouth. 
The  carriage  and  demeanour  are  full  of  grace  and  dignity.  Such 
is  the  Elizabeth  of  the  four  acts  which  precede  the  death  of  Essex. 
In  the  fifth  act  we  discover  the  wreck  of  the  heart-broken 
woman  and  the  shadow  of  the  solitary  Queen.  The  hair  is 
matted  and  straggling  in  disorder,  the  eyes  are  sunken  and 
glassy,  the  brow  is  contracted  and  worn  with  the  ravages  of 
sleepless  passion,  the  cheeks  are  wasted  and  furrowed  with  con¬ 
suming  grief,  the  lips  are  colourless  and  drawn ;  and  over  the 
whole  presence  broods  a  forlorn  desolation,  broken  only  by  fitful 
flashes  of  the  old  unyielding  spirit  and  the  old  unconquerable  will. 

.AH  these  gradations  of  feeling  and  expression  are  expressed 
with  unfailing  power  and  subtlety  by  the  actress.  Her  make-up 
in  the  last  scene  is  startling,  and  the  utter  breakdown  of  the 
lifelong  struggle  of  the  heart,  manifest  in  the  shrill  voice,  the 
wa  k’  an<^  the  scrambling  hands,  is  a  spectacle  'that 
saddens  and  appals.  The  death  is  perhaps  almost  too  “  real”  for 
true  art,  and  the  dignity  of  tragedy  is  a  little  compromised  for 
the  sake  of  effect.  In  the  earlier  scenes,  where  Elizabeth  appears 
in  all  the  glory  of  her  intellect,  and  in  all  the  fulness  of  her 
womanly  charms,  Madame  Eistori’s  fine  dramatic  instinct  is 
equally  conspicuous.  Observe  her  byplay  as  she  listens  to  the 
recitation  of  Cranmer’s  soliloquy — again  where  she  dictates  the 
letter  to  Popliam  and  the  despatch  to  Leicester — where  she 
examines  the  portrait  of  James— where  she  asks  the  Earl  his 
opinion  of  her  head-dress — where  she  offers  her  hand  to  Essex 
forgii  ingly,  and  betrays  herself  {non  me  ne  sono  accoria) — 
where  she  signs  Mary’s  death-warrant,  and  equivocates  with 
Essex  about  its  execution.  Again,  in  her  interviews  with  James, 
and  with  the  Spanish  Ambassador— in  the  scenes  with  Lady  Sarah, 
where  jealousy  is  struggling  with  self-command— in  the  scene 
where  she  desires  to  save  the  life  of  Essex,  and  disdains  to 
save  it  and  in  the  last  act,  where  she  dismisses  the  court,  and 
abandons  herself  to  despair— where  she  is  surprised  by  James, 
w  ho  confronts  her  as  she  rises  from  the  cushions — and,  lastly, 
where  she  puts  the  crown  upon  his  head  and  withdraws  it  again 
—in  all  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  actress  has  studied 
the  character  as  a  w  hole,  and  that  she  does  not  reserve  her 
strength  for  ‘  points  only.  A  more  striking  example  of  what 
art  can  do  vitli  tlie  most  trashy  materials  has  seldom  been  wit- 
nessed;  and  although  she  is  indifferently  supported  by  her  com¬ 
ply*  we  think  Madame  Eistori  has  wisely  selected  Signor 
Giacometti  s  Elizubetta  for  her  benefit  performance  at  Covent 
Garden  next  Monday. 


REVIEWS. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

TVr  MOLLHAUSEN’S  Journey  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Shores  of  the  Pacific*  which  lias  been  long  advertised,  is 
at  length  before  the  public.  Our  readers  will  be  aware  that 
the  venerable  Alexander  von  Humboldt  has  taken  great  interest 
in  this  work,  and  that  he  wrote  the  introduction  to  it,  which  was 
circulated  some  time  ago  and  was  noticed  by  us  about  the  end  of 
last  year.  The  book,  which  is  in  large  quarto,  consists  of  two 
volumes,  and  contains  maps,  plates,  and  other  appendages.  Three 
expeditions  w’ere  sent  out  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  1853,  to  determine  the  most  suitable  line  for  a  railway 
between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  California.  It  was  to  the 
third,  or  southern  expedition,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Whipple, 
that  the  adventurous  Prussian  was  attached.  The  starting  point 
was  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  the  goal  was  San 
Pedro,  011  the  coast  of  California.  The  whole  distance  traversed 
was  1892  English  miles.  Here  is  M.  Mollhausen’s  description 
of  the  end  of  his  journey  : — 

San  Pedro,  gentlemen,  exclaimed  our  driver.  We  leapt  eagerly  from  our 
seats  and  tumbled  out  of  the  carriage.  Everything  was  in  darkness,  save  that 
from  an  open  door  and  several  windows  faint  rays  of  light  proceeded.  Near  us 
we  heard  a  strange  sound.  It  was  the  heavy  fail  of  the  sea,  which  was  roll- 
mg  in  long  measured  waves  upon  the  shore.  We  had  reached  the  end  of  our 
wanderings. 


M;  Mollhausen  is  of  course  not  quite  so  romantic  a  figure  as 

Stout  Cortez,  when  with  eager  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 
^  Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise, 

Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 


Still  this  consummation  was  highly  satisfactory  both  to  the  hardy 
travellers  and  to  science: 

A  small  but  exceedingly  learned  and  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
law  of  divorce  in  the  Protestant  church, +  which  has  lately 
appeared  at  Berlin,  deals  too  much  in  quotations  from  authori¬ 
ties  to  w  hom  neither  our  jurists  nor  theologians  are  likely  to  pay 
much  attention,  to  be  of  any  great  utility  or  even  interest  in 
England,  lo  any  one  who  wishes,  however,  to  go  very  deeply 
into  the  subject,  it  will  be  a  convenient  index. 

Hie  great  and  apparently  insatiable  interest  which  prevails  iu 
many  minds  with  regard  to  the  heroes  of  the  Eeformation,  will 
probably  secure  some  readers  in  England  for  the  voluminous 
work  which  is  now'  being  published  atElberfeld,  under  the  name 
“ Leben  und  ausgewdhlte  Schriften  der  Vdtir  und  Beg)  under 
der  Reformxrten  Eire  he.’  J  It  is  edited  by  men  of  some  mark, 
and  has  been  honoured  by  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Nitszch.  The 
I  volume  before  us,  the  seventh,  contains  the  life  of  Pietro  Martire 
1  Vcrmigli,  better  known  as  Peter  Martyr.  His  history,  although 
not  so  full  of  incident  as  that  of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  has, 
from  his  connexion  with  Oxford  and  with  the  Anglican  liturgy,  a 
considci  able  interest  for  English  Protestants.  The  whole  series 
to  which  this  book  belongs  will  cost  to  subscribers  only  eight 
Prussian  dollars.  It  will  consist  of  eight  goodly  octavo  volumes. 
Only  a  very  considerable  sale  can  reward  the  publisher  for  such 
an  undertaking. 

Die  author  of  Drei  Freunde,  Bunsen,  Stahl,  und  Pralat 

Ritter's  has  tbrowrn  aw  ay  a  promising  title  upon  a  very  poor 
pamphlet,  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  Broad  Church,  High 
Lutheran,  and  Eomanist  doctors  on  the  present  state  of  German 
Protestantism  are  reviewed  in  an  excited  style.  This  kind  of 
composition  may  relieve  the  mind  of  the  writer,  hut  can  in  no 
wily  tend  to  the  edification  of  any  other  creature. 

A  very  pretty  new  edition  of  Schwab’s  series  of  old  German 
Popular  and  Fairy  Tales||  is  appearing  in  numbers  at  Stuttgardt. 
the  part  before  us  includes  Hirlanda,  Griseldis,  Eobert  der 
I  cure],  and  several  others.  The  woodcuts,  some  of  which  are 
good,  are  by  a  Dresden  artist. 

A  small  manual  of  aisthetics,^]"  by  Unger  of  Gottingen,  is 
hardly  sufficiently  popular  for  the  general  reader,  but  is  well 
adapted  for  those  who  wish  to  go  into  w'hat  may  be  called  “  the 
thorough-bass  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.” 

These  are  realty  the  only  German  books  at  this  moment  upon 
our  table  which  seem  to  call  for  any  particular  notice.  In  de¬ 
fault  of  other  works  of  interest  we  purpose  to  say  a  little  of  the 
very  pleasant  volumes  of  Madame  Davesi6s  de  Pontes,**  which 
have  been  looking  reproachfully  at  us  for  two  or  three  months. 

I  heir  accomplished  authoress  has  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
introducing  to  the  English  reading  public  at  large,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Philo-Teutonic  portion  of  it,  not  only  the 
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Dii  majores  of  Germany,  bat  the  earlier  and  less  known  poets 
who  flourished  in  long  succession  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  golden  age  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  She  begins  with  a 
chapter  upon  the  mythology  of  the  North — uncouth  enough  if 
we  compare  it  to  the  dreams  of  Hellas,  but  still  instinct  with 
sublimity  and  truth.  The  old  Scandinavian  gods  pass  before 
us — Odin,  and  Thor,  and  Balder  the  Beautiful.  Then  comes  a 
train  of  spirits,  some  quaint  and  some  graceful — the  Kobold 
and  the  Gnome  from  the  recesses  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and  the 
Neck  from  the  Baltic  shore.  Next  we  have  the  stately 
female  forms  of  which  Tacitus  tells  us — the  Velledas  who 
inspired  the  author  of  the  Fechter  von  Ravenna.  The  early 
epics  are  reviewed,  and  large  specimens  of  translations  in  verse 
are  mingled  with  the  prose  analyses  of  their  coutents.  The 
Nibelungen  and  the  Gudrune  are  noticed  at  great  length ;  and 
we  may  direct  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  Vol.  i., 
pages  158  and  159,  where  they  will  find  aversion  of  a  scene  from 
Roswitha’s  Abraham,  full  of  wisdom  and  of  loveliness. 

The  Minnesingers  follow  next  in  order,  from  their  first  rude 
beginnings  to  the  rare  excellence  of  Gottfried  of  Strasburg.  Then 
we  are  introduced  to  the  Meistersingers,  with  their  cheerful 
Sunday  evenings  and  merry  homely  ways.  A  chapter  is  given 
to  the  rise  of  the  drama  ;  and  some  of  the  more  ludicrous  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Mysteries,  and  the  legends  connected  with  them 
bring  in  to  the  satiric  period,  which  synchronized  with  the 
Reformation.  The  vast  influence  of  Luther  upon  the  German 
language  was  only  slowly  perceived,  because  the  wars,  which 
raged  for  a  century  after  his  death,  down  to  the  “  ever-memorable 
and  holy  treaty,”  called  away  the  attention  of  the  most  gifted 
from  literary  labours.  Hans  Sachs,  with  all  his  originality, 
was  not  the  man  to  spread  the  dominion  of  German  genius  over 
neighbouring  countries ;  and  Opitz,  Gryphius,  and  others  of 
their  class,  were  hardly  better  fitted  to  be  the  representatives  of 
a' great  nation.  The  more  delicate  genius  of  Paul  Fleming  had 
charms  only  for  Germans,  and  for  Protestants  ;  and  the  poets 
who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
only  of  the  third  order.  A  popularity  which  seems  strange  to 
our  contemporaries,  was  accorded  to  Gessner  both  in  France  and 
England  ;  but  it  was  Klopstock  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
world-wide  fame  of  German  intellect.  Madame  de  Pontes  begins 
her  second  volume  with  the  life  of  the  author  of  the  Messiah; 
and  sketches,  in  a  series  of  well-written  chapters,  the  history 
and  works  of  Lessing,  Wieland,  Herder,  Schubarth,  Voss, 
Burger,  the  group  of  Romanticists,  and  the  minor  dramatists  of 
the  last  century,  with  about  a  dozen  other  poets  of  the  second 
class,  such  as  Claudius,  Korncr,  and  Matthisson.  Rapaucli,  who 
died  in  1849,  is  the  last  writer  of  whom  she  speaks  at  any  length. 

At  some  future  time  she  promises  to  give  us  a  similar  book 
upon  the  recent  and  contemporary  poets  of  Germany.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  welcome  it,  but  we  have  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
adding  to  this  projected  work  any  particulars  about  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  not  because  a  good  deal  does  not  remain  to  be  said,  but 
because  Mr.  Lewes  and  Mr.  Carlyle  have  said  all  which  the  class 
addressed  by  Madame  de  Pontes  cares  to  hear.  We  look  for 
much  good  from  the  publication  of  these  volumes.  They  will 
penetrate  through  the  circulating  libraries  into  circles  which 
more  systematic  works  have  no  chance  of  entering.  Their  tone 
is  very  healthy,  and  the  numerous  translations  are  at  least 
sufficiently  pleasing  to  do  all  that  translations  (except  in  very 
rare  instances)  can  do — excite  curiosity,  and  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  to  the  original  text.  We  wish  someone  would 
attempt  for  French  literature,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  what  Madame  de  Pontes  has  done  for  Germany.  The 
work  of  Julian  Schmidt,  to  -which  we  some  time  ago  directed 
attention,  might  serve  as  a  convenient  groundwork.  Any  such 
book,  however,  would  be  of  very  inferior  utility  to  the  one  before 
us.  We  may  reasonably  expect,  from  an  extended  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  best  productions  of  the  German  mind,  results 
which  cannot  be  expected  from  the  study  of  French  literature. 
A  certain  tinge  of  German  thought  is  the  very  influence  which 
is  necessary  for  large  classes  of  this  country  to  whom  classical 
education  is  becoming  year  by  year  less  possible  amidst  the 
increased  hurry  and  competition  of  life.  This  conviction  is 
gradually  spreading.  We  know  instances  of  families  in  middle 
life,  in  some  of  the  most  remote  districts  of  Great  Britain, 
sending  not  only  their  sons,  but  their  daughters  to  be  educated  in 
Germany.  Madame  de  Pontes  will  help  on  a  good  work,  and  we 
thank  her  heartily. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS.* 

T)  AS  CAL’S  Provincial  Letters  stand  at  the  head  of  a  class  of 
-L  literature  which,  since  his  time,  has  assumed  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions.  He  was  the  precursor  of  Junius  in  the  eighteenth,  and  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One  of  his  letters, 
on  an  average,  would  not  fill  much  more  than  two  columns  of  the 
Times ;  and  the  first  eleven,  upon  which  the  fame  of  the  book 
principally  depends,  might  easily  be  contained  in  four  sides  of 
that  paper.  Whilst  it  undoubtedly  owes  something  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  first  in  the  field,  and  much  more  to  the  enormous 
political  and  social  importance  which  attached  to  it  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  book  is  indebted 
for  its  position  in  French  literature  principally  to  its  intrinsic 

*  Lettm  Provin«iaUs.  Par  Blaise  Pascal. 


merit.  We  have  selected  it  for  notice,  not  in  order  to  comment 
upon  literary  excellences  universally  admitted,  but  to  draw 
attention  to  a  side  of  the  discussion  that  gives  the  Letters  their 
principal  interest,  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
rated,  although  it  has  been  strangely  neglected  by  most  of  Pascal’s 
critics. 

Though  the  earlier  Provincial  Letters  (for  it  is  to  the  first 
eleven  that  our  remarks  principally  apply)  contain  several  passages 
which  jar  on  the  feelings  of  an  ordinary  English  reader,  the 
first  impression  derived  from  them  is,  that  of  all  the  refuta- 
tions  ever  written,  they  are  the  most  triumphant  and  con¬ 
clusive.  The  condition  to  which  the  Jesuits  are  there  reduced 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  that  to  which  Lord  Macaulay 
reduced  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery.  With  hardly  any  perceptible 
effort,  but  with  a  sort  of  incidental  smiling  ease,  they  are  shown 
to  be  the  advocates  of  theft,  murder,  calumny,  gluttony,  magic, 
and  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  Their  object,  says  their  assailant, 
is  to  govern  the  world  by  pandering  to  its  impatience  of  the 
severity  of  Christian  morals,  and  they  carry  out  their  design  so 
completely  that  they  subvert  in  turn  every  Christian  duty,  civil, 
social,  and  religious.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  transport  with 
which  such  denunciations  of  an  unpopular  and  most  justly  sus¬ 
pected  body  were  received,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
overrate  their  political  importance  at  the  time  of  their  publica¬ 
tion.  But  to  those  who  live  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  Jesuits  and  their  intrigues  have  become  almost  as  unsub¬ 
stantial  as  Louis  XI Yr.  and  his  lettres  de  cachet;  and  after 
freely  conceding  that  their  teaching  was  most  immoral,  and 
that  the  triumph  of  their  great  antagonist  was  highly  important 
to  the  best  interests  of  society,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  on 
closer  and  cooler  observation,  the  Provincial  Letters  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  so  conclusive  as  they  seemed  at  first,  and  that  they  raise 
several  questions  of  vast  importance  to  mankind  at  large,  which 
are  even  now  most  imperfectly  understood,  and  which  deeply 
affect  the  daily  conduct  of  our  lives  and  the  whole  tone  of  our 
thoughts. 

In  order  to  understand  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
short  view  of  the  opposition  between  the  Jesuitical  and  the 
Jansenist  systems  of  morals,  and  to  show  the  mode  in  which 
each  of  them  differed  from  that  which  has  come  by  slow 
degrees  to  obtain  almost  universally — though  it  is  rather  assumed 
than  expressed — throughout  all  the  most  civilized  European 
nations,  especially  those  which  have  embraced  Protestantism. 
Between  our  ow  n  conception  of  morality  and  that  which  pre¬ 
vailed  amongst  both  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  two  centuries  ago, 
there  is  one  broad  and  deep  difference  of  principle,  on  which  all 
suboi'diuate  differences  depend.  According  to  our  modern  view, 
Law  and  Morals  are  radically  distinct  from,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  opposed  to,  each  other.  A  law  is  a  definite  rule  which  may 
either  be  kept  or  broken,  and  which,  if  broken,  involves  certain 
distinct  definite  penalties ;  nor  has  it  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  question  of  wickedness.  A  man  who  never  breaks 
the  law  at  all  may  be  much  more  wicked  than  one  who  breaks  it 
often.  A  man  who  goes  up  to  the  very  verge  of  breaking  it — • 
who  stretches  out  his  hand  to  steal,  and  only  draws  it  back  w  hen 
the  policeman  passes — who  draws  the  knife"  to  stab,  and  is  only 
restrained  from  using  it  by  the  grossest  cowardice — is,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  one  who  never  felt  a 
dishonest  or  murderous  emotion.  So,  again,  if  a  man  steals  from  a 
dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  4 1.  19s.,  he  incurs  one  penalty  ;  if 
the  property  stolen  is  worth  only  one  shilling  more,  the  penalty 
is  greatly  increased,  though  the  guilt  remains  the  same.  In  the 
same  way,  a  crime  committed  at  five  minutes  past  nine  on  a 
summer  s  evening,  in  broad  daylight,  is  more  heavily  punished 
than  a  similar  or  more  serious  offence  committed  at  half-past 
eight  on  a  winter  night.  Every  one  feels  instinctively — what  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  subject  shows — that  such  distinctions, 
immaterial  and  unsubstantial  as  they  may  appear,  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  all  legal  systems,  because  the  want  of  definite  rules 
on  such  subjects  is  a  greater  evil  than  a  very  large  amount  of 
individual  hardship. 

A  feeling  equally  widespread  and  equally  instinctive  teaches 
us  that  in  morality  such  strictness  is  neither  possible  nor  de¬ 
sirable.  We  can  construct  legal  definitions  by  which  certain 
acts  are  qualified  as  murders;  but  these  definitions  are  not  only  of 
no  sort  of  assistance  to  us,  but  are  positive  hindrances  when  our 
object  is  to  discuss  the  sin  as  distinguished  from  the  crime — 
the  moral  guilt  as  distinguished  from  the  legal  character  of  the 
offence.  The  fact  that,  for  a  particular  purpose,  society  chooses 
to  apply  the  same  epithet  to  three  persons,  one  of  whom 
treacherously  poisons  his  friend,  whilst  a  second  unintentionally 
kills  a  constable  who  lawfully  arrests  him,  and  a  third  jumps 
into  the  Thames  with  her  starving  child  in  her  arms,  is  only  a 
source  of  confusion  when  we  attempt  to  estimate  the  guilt  of 
such  conduct.  Every  one  must  feel  that,  though  all  three 
were  equally  murderers,  their  acts  were  very  far  indeed  from 
being  equally  wicked,  and  even  from  bearing  any  kind  of  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other.  The  notion  of  gauging  moral  guilt  has 
indeed  been  long,  and  most  happily,  given  up  in  Protestant 
countries.  We  can  say  that  some  things  are  wrong — that  some 
are  very  wrong  indeed,  and  some  abominable  ;  but  we  have  no 
sort  of  measure  by  which  we  can  compare  the  enormity  of 
different  sins,  so  as  to  say,  for  example,  whether  adultery  is 
worse  than  burglary  with  violence,  and  how  much  or  how  many 
thefts  are  collectively  as  bad  as  a  murder. 
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This,  however,  is  a  very  modern  conception.  Two  centuries  ago, 
morality  was  considered  to  be  subject  to  rules  as  precise  as  law 
itself ;  and  indeed  the  two  subjects  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
separated  at  that  time.  Law  was  almost  universally  regarded  as 
something  which  bad  an  independent  existence,  like  the  physical 
phenomena  of  gravitation,  sound,  and  light ;  and  morality  was 
considered  as  a  science  hardly  less  complete  and  definite  than 
arithmetic.  One  great  source  of  this  confusion  was  the  practice 
of  confession.  The  confessor  had  to  allot  so  much  penance  for 
such  an  act.  Of  course  the  criminality  of  the  act,  and  in  many 
cases  the  question  whether  it  was  a  mortal  or  a  venial  sin, 
depended  upon  an  infinite  number  of  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances  of  aggravation  or  extenuation.  Hence  a  system 
gradually  sprung  up  which  had  a  surprising  affinity  to  what  is 
known  to  modern  English  lawyers  as  case  law.  If  any  one  will 
read  the  Statute  of  Erauds,  he  will  find  that  in  certain  kinds  of 
contracts  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  written  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  agreement  between  the  parties,  signed  by  the 
party  to  be  charged  with  it.  This  sounds  simple  enough ;  but 
the  law  reports  supply  many  dozen  rules  as  to  what  form  of 
words  is  a  sufficient  memorandum,  what  is  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  word  “  agreement,”  what  is  a  sufficient  signature,  and  so 
forth.  No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  such  subjects  can  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  analogy  between  such  rules  and  the 
cases  of  conscience  decided  by  the  Jesuits.  It  is  easy  to  deride 
such  things  as  mere  subtleties  and  technicalities,  but  the  variety 
of  human  conduct  is  so  enormous,  that  any  system,  whether  it 
apply  to  law  or  to  morality,  which  is  administered  with  any 
approach  to  strictness  and  accuracy,  will  inevitably  produce  a 
plentiful  crop  of  them. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  Pascal’s  attack  upon 
the  Jesuits  must  either  go  a  great  deal  further  than  its  author 
intended  it  to  go,  or  must  be  considered  to  apply  at  least  as 
strongly  to  the  Jansenists  as  to  their  opponents.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  Pascal  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  that  his  book  is 
levelled  more  or  less  unconsciously  against  any  systematic  con¬ 
ception  of  morality  ;  but  this  assertion  appears  to  us  to  be  not 
only  gratuitous,  but  demonstrably  incorrect.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  Pensdes  without  seeing  that  he  ivas  intensely  attached 
to  Jansenism  in  all  its  parts,  and  he  frequently  speaks  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  system  of  confession.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  par¬ 
tisan  of  a  system  of  morality  of  the  most  rigid  kind ;  and 
it  is  a  little  singular  that  it  should  not  have  been  more  frequently 
observed,  that  in  the  Provincial  Letters  he  continually  lays  him¬ 
self  open  to  retorts  as  to  the  character  of  his  own  views,  which  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  parry  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
if,  upon  such  a  subject,  any  weight  at  all  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
logic  of  facts  and  of  history,  it  is  not  less  difficult  to  justify  his 
views  of  morality  than  to  justify  those  which  he  attacked.  The 
morals  of  the  Jesuits  were  unquestionably  fantastic,  dangerous, 
and  dishonest,  but  the  points  wThich  Pascal  selected  for  attack 
were  in  all  probability  the  most  vulnerable  that  he  could  find ; 
and  with  all  their  extravagance  and  dishonesty  they  unques¬ 
tionably  show  a  consciousness  that  a  system  of  morality  which 
absolutely  condemns  the  whole  existing  state  of  society,  and 
which  would,  if  adopted,  bind  in  iron  chains  all  the  energies  and 
all  the  affections  of  mankind,  st  ands  self-refuted.  In  their  anxiety 
to  bring  human  life  within  the  pale  of  salvation,  the  Jesuits  no 
douht  stretched  their  system  further  than  they  had  any  right  to 
stretch  it;  but  if  it  is  once  granted  (and  at  that  time  it  was 
universally  admitted)  that  morality  is  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  a  system  at  all,  the  wish  that  there  may  be  some  sort  of  pro¬ 
portion  between  that  system  and  the  actual  state  of  human  society 
is  one  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  a  considerable  degree  of 
sympathy. 

The  ordinary  illustrations  of  the  Jesuits’  morals  arc  matter 
of  notoriety,  and  are  circulated  principally  by  those  who  look 
upon  Jesuits  as  capita  lupina  whom  it  is  a  sort  of  Christian 
duty  to  iuvest  with  every  horrible  attribute  that  can  be  imagined. 
We  will  give  a  few,  which  tend  to  show  not  so  much  the  ex¬ 
travagances  into  which  they  ran,  as  the  legal  manner  in  which 
they  speculated,  and  in  which  all  persons  must  of  necessity 
speculate  who  profess  to  decide  upon  the  right  and  wrong  of 
extreme  cases  in  morality,  and  to  administer  a  system  of  what 
is  virtually  criminal  law  in  connexion  with  their  speculations. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following.  Escobar  says — “  Promises 
are  not  obligatory  unless  the  promisor  intends  to  bind  himself 
when  he  makes  them.  This  intention  is  not  common  unless 
they  are  confirmed  by  oath  or  contract ;  so  that  if  a  person  says 
simply,  ‘  I  will  do  it,’  he  means,  ‘  I  will  do  it  if  I  do  not  change 
my  mind  ;’  for  he  does  not  mean  by  what  he  says  to  deprive  him¬ 
self  of  his  liberty.”  Nothing,  of  course,  can  sound  more  dishonest 
than  this,  and  nothing  could  be  more  dishonest  than  to  address 
such  an  admonition  to  a  person  who  wished  to  evade  an  obliga¬ 
tion.  In  such  a  case,  the  proper  advice  would  of  course  be  to 
fulfil  the  promise  at  the  expense  of  any  amount  of  suffering  or 
loss ;  but  this  and  similar  passages  occur  not  in  sermons  but 
in  law  books,  and  in  judging  of  their  morality  the  question  is, 
not  whether  they  w'ould  make  a  good  impression  on  an  ordinary 
or  on  an  ill-disposed  hearer,  but  whether  there  is  any  consider¬ 
able  class  of  cases  to  which  they  apply.  Such  a  class  there  most 
undoubtedly  is.  Escobar’s  doctrine  is  no  more  than  the  legal 
maxim,  Ex  nudo  pacto  non  oritur  actio,  applied  to  morals,  if  a 
man  says  to  his  servant,  “  Have  my  clothes  brushed  to-morrow  at 
half-past  six ;  I  shall  get  up  at  that  hour,”  it  would  be  absurd  to 


say  that  he  was  bound  in  conscience  to  get  up  accordingly.  If  a 
erson  says  to  another,  “  I  will  give  you  ioo^.,”  he  would  surely 
e  at  liberty  to  rescind  his  promise  if  he  saw  grounds  of  expe¬ 
diency  for  doing  so,  unless  the  person  to  whom  it  was  made  had 
done  anything  by  way  of  consideration  for  it.  If  he  had  said, 
“  I  will  give  you  ioo£.  to  furnish  such  and  such  rooms,  if  you 
will  take  a  lease  of  them” — and  if  the  lease  were  taken,  or  if  the 
promisee  had  ordered  goods  on  the  faith  of  a  bare  promise,  and 
the  promisor  knew  it — it  would  be  highly  dishonourable  and  wicked 
to  retract,  wdiatever  might  be  the  loss  and  inconvenience  of  ful¬ 
filling  the  engagement.  It  is,  no  doubt,  easy  to  put  cases  in 
which  this  or  any  general  rule  would  sanction  unhandsome  and 
even  fraudulent  conduct,  but  that  is  the  disadvantage  of  all  ex¬ 
press  general  rules ;  and  the  general  rule  whichPascal’s  unqualified 
condemnation  of  Escobar  implies,  would  be  perfectly  intolerable. 
Suppose  it  ran  thus — “  Promises  are  obligatory,  although  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  promisor  to  oblige  himself  when  he  made 
them  ;  so  that  if  a  man  says  ‘  I  will  do  it,’  he  debars  himself  from 
changing  his  mind,  and  leaves  himself  no  liberty  respecting  it.” 
If  this  were  the  general  understanding  of  men,  and  the  true  in¬ 
terpretation  of  human  language,  all  intercourse  would  become 
impossible.  In  a  vast  proportion  of  cases,  a  promise  in  form  is 
meant,  and  is  understood,  as  a  mere  intimation  of  present  inten¬ 
tion  ;  and  all  systems  of  law  agree  in  considering  that,  to  be 
binding,  a  contract  must  be  mutual.  This  obligation  is  of  course 
enlarged  in  point  of  morality  by  an  infinite  number  of  consider¬ 
ations,  which  depend  rather  upon  the  individual  conscience  than 
upon  any  inflexible  rule  ;  but  if  we  must  have  an  inflexible  rule 
at  all,  Escobar’s  (though  it  is  expressed  so  loosely  and  imper¬ 
fectly  as  to  open  a  wide  door  to  fraud)  appears  to  us  to  be  in 
principle  better  and  truer  than  Pascal’s. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  Pascal  not  only  misrepresents 
his  antagonists  by  ignoring  the  essential  conditions  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  which,  in  common  with  them,  he  seems  to  have  considered 
as  soluble — the  problem  of  framing  a  system  of  general  rules  by 
which  the  morality  or  the  degree  of  immorality  of  any  given 
action  whatever  may  be  determined — but  that  the  extraordinary 
rigidity  and  harshness  of  his  owrn  system  lay  him  under  some 
difficulties  from  which  they  are  exempt.  For  example,  he  is 
greatly  scandalized  at  the  following  passage  from  Escobar : — 
“  Is  it  permitted  to  eat  and  drink  as  much  as  we  please  (tout  son 
saoul),  without  necessity  and  for  mere  pleasure  F  Certainly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sanchez,  if  it  does  not  hurt  our  health,  for  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  natural  appetite  to  enjoy  the  actions  w  hich  belong 
to  it.”  If  this  maxim  is  wrong,  and  if  any  systematic  view  of  the 
subject  can  be  taken,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  possibility  of 
stopping  short  of  the  principle  that  it  is  wrong  to  eat  or  drink  as 
much  as  we  like  for  mere  pleasure  and  without  necessity,  and 
although  it  would  not  hurt  our  health  to  do  so.  A  man  eats 
half-a-dozen  strawberries  (being  as  much  as  he  wants — tout  son 
saoul)  after  dinner — is  this  a  sin?  If  Escobar  is  wrong,  it  would 
seem  that  it  is.  Suppose  the  half-dozen  become  a  dozen,  two 
dozen,  three  dozen,  or  more,  is  it  possible  to  draw  any  better  line 
with  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  indulgence  (considerations  of 
selfishness  and  decency  being  out  of  the  question),  than  that 
which  Escobar  actually  does  draw  P  When  Mr.  Atkinson  tra¬ 
velled  in  Siberia,  he  came  upon  a  wilderness  full  of  wild  rasp¬ 
berries.  If  he  had  had  the  requisite  appetite  and  digestion, 
why  might  he  not  have  eaten  a  cart-load  of  them,  if  he  had  no 
other  way  of  passing  his  time?  If  the  principle  which  Pascal 
appears  to  imply  were  the  true  one,  no  one  w'ould  ever  take  a 
meal  without  sin  ;  for  even  the  prisoners  in  a  gaol  eat  some  part 
of  their  food  merely  because  it  pleases  their  palates.  We  might 
multiply  illustrations  of  Pascal’s  views  in  this  respect  to  almost 
any  extent.  It  seems  a  fair  inference  from  one  passage  of 
the  book  to  suppose  that  he  maintained  that  it  was  a  duty  to 
give  in  alms  the  whole  of  our  superfluous  property;  and 
from  another,  that  he  considered  all  desire  to  rise  in  the 
social  scale,  even  (as  lie  expressly  says)  by  legitimate  modes,  as 
being  sins  of  ambition.  In  a  third  passage,  he  distinctly 
maintains  that  it  is  wrong  to  lend  money  at  interest.  Usury, 
he  says,  consists  in  receiving  back  more  money  than  you  lent. 
In  fact,  though  we  do  not  wish  to  defend  the  Jesuits,  w'hose 
faults  were  no  doubt  both  flagrant  and  enormous,  we  cannot 
deny  that  Pascal’s  view  s  appear  to  us  to  lead  logically  to  con¬ 
sequences  hardly  less  fatal  to  human  society  than  those  which  he 
attacks.  The  whole  point  and  force  of  the  Provincial  Letters  lies 
in  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  grand  unalterable  code  of 
morality  which,  can  be  put  into  an  express  systematic  form, 
according  to  w'hich  all  actions  must  be  regulated,  and  which  the 
maxims  of  the  Jesuits  either  evaded  or  overthrew. 

The  true  answer  to  the  book  is,  that  the  system  which  Pascal 
invested  with  these  glorious  attributes  was  in  fact  arbitrary,  and 
in  many  respects  false,  and  that  if  it  had  been  strictly  applied  to 
the  purpose  to  which  Jansenists  and  Jesuits  alike  contended  that 
systems  of  morality  ought  to  be  applied,  it  would  have  speedily 
reduced  the  world  to  a  monastery  or  a  wilderness.  If  it  is 
admitted  that  it  is  a  formal  duty  to  give  to  the  poor  all  super¬ 
fluities,  one  of  three  results  is  inevitable — either  the  world  must 
go  on  and  prosper  in  and  by  wickedness ;  or  it  must  be  turned 
into  a  huge  waste  of  listless  sloth  and  beggary;  or  the  word 
“  superfluity”  must  be  defined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avert  this 
consequence.  It  is  this  evasion  with  which  Pascal  so  bitterly 
reproaches  the  Jesuits.  Certainly  it  would  have  been  better  to 
deny  than  to  evade  the  obligation,  but  it  was  a  less  evil  to  evade 
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than  it  would  have  been  to  enforce  it.  Indeed,  the  evasion  can 
hardly  be  called  dishonest.  All  that  the  Jesuits  said  was,  that 
whatever  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  ot  a  man  s  state  and 
position  in  society  according  to  his  rank,  was  not  pait  of  his 
superfluities.  From  this,  no  doubt,  they  drew  the  consequence 
that  few  people  had  any  superfluities  :  but  the  consequence  and 
the  principle  stand  on  different  grounds. 

The  passionate  denial  that  morality  has  any  sort  of  relation  to 
expediency,  is  one  which  is  frequently  made ;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  it  can  kavebeen  entirely  sincere  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  Pascal  s 
depth  and  force  of  mind.  We  do  not  see  how  it  would  have  been 
possible,  upon  his  principle,  to  answer  Mandeville’s  famous  thesis, 
that  private  vices  are  public  benefits.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
us  that  the  true  answer  is,  that  Mandeville’s  conception  of  virtue 
is  totally  false,  and  that  under  that  name  he  describes  nothing 
but  a  sort  of  pedantic  pride,  the  prevalence  of  which  would  in 
effect  be  the  greatest  of  public  and  private  mischiefs  ;  but  from 
Pascal’s  view  of  life  it  would  seem  to  follow,  either  that  what  he 
denounced  as  pride,  avarice,  ambition,  and  usury  are  good  things, 
and  that  the  virtue  of  alms-giving  is  a  very  questionable  one,  or 
else  that  Dahomey  and  Timbuctoo  are  in  a  holier  condition  than 
France  and  England.  Indeed,  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
that  contempt  for  the  common  interests  of  life,  and  that  intense 
admiration  for  mouasticism  which  pervaded  Pascal  s  character, 
and  which  supplies  the  foundation  of  the  Provincial  Letters ,  is, 
that  life  is  an  evil,  that  the  creation  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  has  got  the  worst  of  its  encounter  with  the 
serpent.  The  constancy  with  which  this  view  of  life  presents 
itself  to  our  notice  as  we  read  the  Provincial  Letters,  greatly 
mars  our  admiration  of  that  celebrated  book.  It  is,  in  our  opinion, 
far  from  being  its  author’s  greatest  work  ;  and  we  hope  on  some 
future  occasion  to  take  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  Pensees, 
which  we  consider  to  be  entitled  to  that  high  distinction. 


MERIT  ALE’S  ROME  UNDER  THE  EMPERORS* 

K.  MERIT  ALE'S  sixth  volume  completes  the  history  of 
the  Julian  Caesars,  and  commences  that  of  their  successors, 
the  Flavian  dynasty.  To  Roman  apprehensions  this  change  of 
the  ruling  family  was  in  itself  no  mean  revolution — so  hard  was 
it  for  contemporaries  to  believe  that  the  sacred  race  of  Anchises 
and  Aphrodite  could  ever  yield  the  reins  of  empire  to  a  municipal 
family  numbering  few  waxen  images  in  its  halls,  and  emerging 
from  obscurity  only  a  generation  or  two  before  it  gave  an 
imperator  to  the  Roman  world.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  the 
most  important  revolution  recorded  in  the  volume  before  us.  At 
nearly  one  and  the  same  moment — a  few  months  only  intervening 
between  the  two  signal  calamities — the  great  Temple  of  Rome  and 
the  great  Temple  of  Jerusalem  were  laid  in  ashes.  The  shrine  of 
Jupiter  was  indeed  rebuilt ;  the  white  bull  of  Clitumnus  was 
again  slain  on  his  altars;  and  the  Pontiff,  accompanied  by 
silent  Vestal,  again  ascended  the  stairs  of  the  Capitol.  T  et 
the  fire  which  consumed  the  citadel  in  a.d.  70  obliterated  almost 
the  last  vestige  of  the  ancestral  city  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
completed  the  ruins  of  Nero’s  conflagration.  Etruscan  Rome 
survived  only  in  a  few  narrow  streets  and  a  few  of  the  hum¬ 
bler  temples,  and  a  Greek  city  stood  in  its  place.  By  the  con¬ 
flagration  on  Mount  Moriah,  a  more  awful  destiny  was  accom¬ 
plished.  A  nation  already  ancient  and  illustrious  in  the  days 
when  Rome  contended  with  Alba  and  Autium  for  the  lordship 
of  a  few  villages,  was  then  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  The 
Hebrew  race  indeed  survives,  while  the  Lucumons  aud  Augurs 
of  Etruria  have  long  vanished.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  which 
of  these  sacerdotal  races  has  suffered  the  severer  doom — that 
which  oblivion  has  covered  as  with  a  mantle,  or  that  which 
intolerauce  so  long  singled  out  for  its  prey.  And  from  under 
the  shadow  of  both  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  the  Temple  of 
Jehovah  was  silently  but  rapidly  emerging  a  religion  that, 
whether  its  effects  on  morals  or  civilization  be  considered,  was 
destined  to  produce  a  mightier  change  on  mankind  than  had 
yet  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  four  thousand  years.  It  was 
a  change  which,  directly  and  indirectly,  subverted  or  reversed 
the  ancient  order  of  things — broke  down  the  partition  walls 
between  Greek  and  barbarian — exchanged  for  the  isolation  of 
ancient  communities  the  comprehensive  genius  of  Christianity — 
and  enfolded  in  its  capacious  arms  the  philosophy  of  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  the  laws  and  the  majesty  of  Rome,  the  fierce 
hierarchies  of  the  Gaulish  and  British  Celts,  and  the  grosser 
superstitions  of  Apis  and  Astarte,  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

With  such  a  theme,  treated  with  the  author’s  well-known 
learning  and  ability,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this 
volume  is  one  of  unusual  interest.  The  interest,  indeed,  is 
derived  rather  from  the  events  and  mutations  which  it  delineates 
than  from  the  personal  characters  of  the  actors  in  them.  If 
society  was  making,  unconsciously  to  itself,  mighty  evolutions, 
its  apparent  leaders  were  seldom  above,  and  frequently  below 
the  average  either  in  worth  or  abilities.  Mr.  Merivale,  in  his 
former  volumes,  invested  the  earlier  Csesars  with  an  interest  law¬ 
fully  theirs.  Setting  aside  the  mighty  Julius  and  the  politic 
Augustus,  we  were  constrained  to  admire  the  administrative 
talents  of  Tiberius  and  the  misdirected  industry  of  Caligula. 
Some  pity,  also,  was  due  to  Claudius,  since  his  virtues  and  his 
scholarship  were  his  own,  while  his  follies  or  vices  were  the 
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effects  of  disease  or  evil  counsellors  and  companions.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  find  in  Nero  a  single  merit.  He  was  not  even  a 
third-rate  singer — he  was  a  wretched  poet — he  was  a  bungling 
charioteer.  And  he  had  no  business,  even  had  he  excelled  in 
them,  with  any  of  these  accomplishments.  If  we  turn  from  his 
accomplishments  to  his  legitimate  employments,  he  was  a  monster 
without  one  redeeming  virtue.  He  was  equally  dangerous  whether 
he  loved  or  hated.  He  banished  his  friends,  put  to  death  his 
favourite  wife,  and  sent  his  tutor  and  “  flapper,”  or  right-hand 
man  in  all  scrapes,  out  of  the  world.  These,  however,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  veuial  or  even  useful  crimes,  since,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Seneca,  no  jury  could  have  hesitated  about  banishing 
Otho,  or  at  least  imprisoning  for  life  Poppsea  and  Agrippina. 
But  even  in  his  better  days— his  celebrated  quinquennium — • 
Nero  was  a  gross  voluptuary  and  a  foolish  dilettante ;  and  as  his 
character,  or  rather  his  animal  instincts,  assumed  a  deeper  hue 
of  depravity,  he  becomes  the  object  of  unmixed  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt.  We  despise  the  imperial  Bathyllus — we  loathe  the 
murderer  of  his  brother,  wife,  and  mother.  We  marvel  at  the 
servility  of  the  times  that  endured  and  even  applauded  him  ;  and 
although  savage  and  desolating  wars,  with  all  their  painful 
family  of  crime,  rapine,  and  disorder,  immediately  followed  his 
death,  we  feel  that  no  sacrifice  could  be  too  great  which  rid  the 
world  of  Nero’s  presence. 

The  courtiers  and  councillors  of  the  last  Julian  Caesar — and  be 
it  observed,  for  the  honour  of  a  noble  house,  that  he  belonged  to 
it  only  by  the  slenderest  of  filaments,  being  really  a  scion  of  one 
of  the  most  ruffianly  families  in  Rome,  the  red-bearded  Domitii — 
were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  worthy  of  such  a  master,  cowardly, 
effeminate,  and  depraved.  Yet,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Court,  we  encounter  soldiers  and  statesmen  worthy  of  the  better 
ages  of  the  Republic,  and  showing,  both  in  their  lives  and  in 
their  deaths,  that  the  ancient  spirit  was  not  wholly  dead. 
While  Rome  retained  among  her  praetors  and  proconsuls  such 
men  as  Galba,  Vindex,  Virginius,  and  Corbulo,  she  continued  to 
sit  rightfully  as  a  queen  over  the  nations.  We  must  refer  to 
Mr.  Merivale’s  well-sketched  portraits  of  these  genuine  worthies  ; 
and  perhaps  had  Seneca  and  Burrhus  been  further  removed  from 
their  hopeful  pupil,  they  too  might  have  been  accounted  men  of 
the  antique  stamp.  Indeed,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  be  virtuous 
among  the  cakes  and  ale  of  such  a  Court ;  and  the  imperial  master 
of  the  horse  and  the  grand  chamberlain  might,  had  annuities  been 
then  in  fashion,  have  driven  a  good  bargain  with  the  insurance 
offices  on  the  score  of  their  extremely  precarious  lives.  So 
soundly  practical,  indeed,  was  Roman  discipline,  both  in  civil 
and  military  affairs,  that  even  voluptuaries  like  Otho  became, 
when  relegated  to  the  provinces,  sage,  frugal,  nay,  popular 
governors.  If  Rome  alone,  at  this  epoch,  be  kept  before  our 
eyes,  it  is  incredible  that  her  empire  could  have  endured  twelve- 
months — so  utterly  corrupted  were  both  head  and  heart,  both 
crown  and  sole  of  her  inhabitants,  from  those  who  sat  in  curule 
chairs  or  commanded  the  praetorian  janissaries,  to  those  who  ate 
pulse  in  the  suburra  or  applauded  Nero  in  the  theatre.  But  out 
of  this  unhallowed  circle  healthy  life-blood  circulated  through 
the  empire  ;  nor,  uutil  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  last  of 
the  Julian  Csesars  had  fallen  by  his  own  hand,  does  it  seem 
imperative  for  the  barbarians  to  descend  from  the  Alps  and 
repair  the  exhausted  forces  of  Italy  and  its  capital. 

In  none  of  Mr.  Merivale’s  pages  is  this  lingering  virtue  more 
conspicuous  than  in  those  which  portray  the  loyalty  of  the 
military  chiefs  to  the  Caesarian  House.  By  an  arrangement 
implying  the  confidence  of  the  prince  in  all  orders  of  his  subjects, 
and  also  rendered  possible  by  the  natural  defences  of  Italy 
against  external  invasion,  the  peninsula  itself  was  very  imper¬ 
fectly  guarded  by  soldiers.  For,  as  compared  with  the  great 
masses  of  the  legionaries  on  the  frontiers,  the  praflorians  were  few 
in  number,  and,  in  respect  of  discipline  and  hardihood,  were  but 
carpet-knights.  It  was  not  exactly  that  “  the  Tenth  don’t  fight,” 
but  when  it  came  to  the  proof,  the  body-guards,  in  comparison 
with  the  line,  cut  but  a  poor  figure  in  the  toils  of  a  march  or  the 
privations  of  country  quarters.  Hence  the  proconsul  or  general 
on  the  Parthian  or  German  frontier,  when  “  a  mere  vice  or  cut- 
purse  of  the  empire”  sat  on  the  throne,  was  master  of  the 
position,  and,  as  it  so  often  turned  out  a  century  afterwards,  had 
but  to  throw  up  his  cap  and  point  to  his  purse  to  be  proclaimed 
Lmperator,  and  installed  at  Rome.  Yet  until  Nero  by  his  crimes 
and  his  buffooneries  had  fairly  worn  out  the  patience  of  every 
brave  and  honest  man,  not  a  hand  was  raised  against  him,  and 
his  most  loyal  and  effective  servants  were  precisely  the  men  who 
might,  had  they  not  been  conscientious,  have  deposed  him. 
From  the  contemplation  of  Galba  and  other  soldier-nobles  of  the 
time,  Mr.  Merivale  regards  them  as  the  finest  class  of  Roman 
citizens : — 

The  men  who  governed  the  provinces,  nobles  by  birth,  senators  in 
rank,  judges  and  administrators  as  well  as  captains  by  office,  represent 
the  highest  and  largest  training  of  the  Roman  character ;  for  they  com¬ 
bined  a  wide  experience  of  men  and  affairs  with  the  feelings  of  a  high¬ 
born  aristocracy  and  the  education  of  polished  gentlemen.  Long  removed 
from  daily  intercourse  with  their  more  frivolous  peers  in  the  city,  they 
escaped  for  the  most  part  contamination  with  the  worst  elements  of  society 
at  home ;  they  retained  some  of  the  purity,  together  with  the  vigour  of  the 
heroes  of  the  republic;  they  preserved,  in  an  era  of  ideologists  or  sensualists, 
the  strength  of  character  and  manly  principle  w’hich  had  laid  the  deep  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  were  conquerors,  but  they  were  also 
organizers ;  and  so  far,  with  respect  at  least  to  subjects  of  inferior  race,  they 
deserve  to  be  reputed  civilizers.  They  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
Orientals  a  fear,  upon  that  of  the  Occidentals  an  admiration,  of  Rome,  which 
taught  them  first  to  acquiesce  in  the  yoke,  and  afterwards  to  glory  in  it. 
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These  were  the  representatives  of  her  moral  power  of  whom  Romo  should 
have  made  her  idols,  alike  for  the  glory  of  their  exploits,  and  the  inlluence  of 
their  will  and  character,  not  the  Claudii  and  Domitii,  whom  the  chance  of 
family  adoption  had  raised  to  the  lip-worship  of  courtiers  and  time-servers. 
We  are  tempted  to  gaze  again  and  again,  in  the  decline  and  decay  before  us, 
on  the  legitimate  succession  of  true  Roman  nobility,  to  renew  our  admiration 
of  its  sense  of  duty,  its  devotion  to  principles  of  obedience  and  self-control, 
unshaken  by  the  cavils  of  the  schools,  serving  the  Emperor  as  the  genius  of 
discipline,  worshipping  all  the  gods  after  the  custom  of  antiquity,  but  trusting 
no  god  but  its  country. 

'I  lie  opening  chapter  of  this  volume  relates  to  the  affairs  of 
Britain,  and  is  accordingly  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the 
people  whose  empire,  for  its  extent  and  importance,  alone  pre¬ 
sents  an  image  of  that  of  Caesarian  Borne.  For  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  island  we  must  await  the  narrative  of  the 
reign  of  Domitian ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear  adverting  now  to  the 
subject  generally.  Eoman  civilization  in  this  island  remains — 
and,  unless  new  and  unexpected  materials  for  better  knowledge 
tnrn  up,  seems  likely  to  remain — an  insoluble  enigma.  That  it 
was  pervasive  we  cannot  doubt.  Its  monuments  attest  that  from 
the  moors  of  Cornwall  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  the  iron  heel 
of  the  conqueror  was  deeply  impressed  on  our  soil.  We  do  not 
insist  on  another  and  even  a  more  living  impress  of  Eoman  power 
— the  transfusion  into  our  speech  of  so  much  of  her  written  or 
spoken  language.  That  came  through  other  and  later  channels. 
But  from  the  brick  and  marble  she  has  left  behind  in  our  island, 
the  boulder  stones  of  the  imperial  stream,  we  see  that  both  city 
and  country  were  penetrated  and  appropriated  by  Eome,  and 
that  she  brought  the  “  divided  Britons’’  within  the  verge  of  her 
laws  and  arts,  her  luxuries  and  vices.  That  the  valour  and  beauty 
of  the  British  race  were  in  high  request  in  the  capital  of  the 
civilized  world,  we  are  assured  as  well  by  her  lighter  as  her 
graver  literature.  Martial  applauds  the  charms  of  her  daughters, 
and  Tacitus  the  courage  of  her  sons.  Yet  when,  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era,  the  rear-guard  of  the  legions  retired 
finally  from  our  shores,  this  civilization,  pervading  and  massive 
as  it  appears,  suddenly  vanished,  and  left  scarcely  a  track 
behind.  A  province  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  had 
recruited  the  armies  of  Eome — which  bristled  with  colonies  and 
walled  towns,  was  radiated  by  massive  roads,  and  adorned  with 
luxurious  villas— sank,  almost  without  a  blow,  hopelessly  and  help¬ 
lessly,  according  to  all  accounts,  into  the  arms  of  naked  and 
unlettered  barbarians.  The  influence  of  Eome  on  Britain  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  as  evanescent  as  it  was  on  the  outposts  of  the 
empire,  on  Trajan’s  conquests  in  Arabia,  on  the  Eoman  province 
south  of  Syenc,  or  the  earlier  acquisitions  of  the  Cccsars  beyond 
the  Weser  and  the  Elbe. 

In  another  respect,  Mr.  Merivale’s  account  of  the  Eoman 
campaigns  in  Britain  is  of  deep  interest  at  the  present  hour. 
While  reading  of  this  island  as  it  was  in  the  first  century,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  India  in  the  nineteenth.  Many 
sentences  from  Tacitus’s  account  of  the  British  rebellion  in 
a.d.  60  might  be  transferred,  with  few  changes  or  modifications, 
to  the  columns  which  daily  treat  of  the  revolt  of  Omle  and 
Bohilcund.  The  profound  dissimulation  of  the  subjects  of  either 
empire,  the  undulations  of  a  great  conspiracy  against  the  rulers, 
the  unexpected  bursts  of  rebellion  in  quarters  where  peace,  or  at 
least  subjection,  had  long  been  taken  for  granted,  the  supineness 
of  some  prefects,  the  atrocities  which  marked  the  insurrection, 
the  alarm  which  reached  even  the  seat  of  Government — all  read 
like  a  rehearsal  of  the  hideous  drama  recently  displayed  before 
our  eyes,  and  which  even  now  perhaps  awaits  its  final  act.  Two 
features  of  difference  may  indeed  be  noted.  First,  the  Eomans 
provoked,  if  Tacitus  be  a  correct  reporter,  in  many  cases  the 
wrath  and  retaliation  of  their  British  subjects  and  allies — they 
added  insult  to  rigour.  “  Britanni  delectum  ac  tributa  et 
injuncta  imperii  numera  impigre  obeunt,  si  injuria;  absint;  has 
segre  tolerant,  jam  domiti,  ut  pareant,  noncium,  ut  serviant.” 
A  contrary  error  may  be  imputed  to  ourselves ;  but  secondly — 
and  here  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  Eome — we  do  not  find 
that  at  any  critical  moment  of  the  British  mutiny  either  the 
Senate  or  the  Emperor  busied  themselves  with  legislating  for  a 
province  which  they  so  insecurely  held,  or  committed  to  an 
untried  board  of  decemviri  or  centumviri,  unacquainted  with  the 
provincials  and  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  country  they  had  yet  to  win.  It  was  time  enough, 
thought  both  the  Caisar  and  the  Senate,  for  the  gown  to  step  in 
when  the  sword  had  performed  its  work. 

Again,  the  present  volume  affords  striking  proofs  of  the 
inherent  vigour  of  the  Eoman  empire  even  when  torn  asunder 
by  civil  strife.  Before  the  death  of  Nero,  two  provinces, 
each  of  them  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  two  of  the  largest 
European  kingdoms,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
the  parricidal  buffoon  whose  crimes  and  follies  alike  dis¬ 
graced  the  majesty  of  the  Eoman  people.  Gaul  and  Spain 
proclaimed,  by  the  voices  of  eighty  thousand  men  “armed 
in  complete  steel,”  that  the  son  of  Agrippina  should  no  longer  be 
their  master.  The  commander  of  the  Spanish  legions  became 
for  a  few  months  imperator;  but  scarcely  had  he  expiated  his 
ambition  by  his  blood,  when  no  less  than  three  competitors 
started  up  at  once  for  the  vacant  throne.  Again,  and  not  for  the 
last  time,  the  peninsula  of  Italy  was  the  arena  of  civil  war.  The 
East  was  banded  against  the  West.  During  an  agony  of 
eighteen  months,  Italy  endured  all  the  woes  she  had  sustained 
two  centuries  earlier,  from  the  pillage  of  Spartacus  or  the  regular 
warfare  of  Sulla — some  of  her  fairest  cities  were  laid  in  ashes, 
and  the  seat  of  empire  itself  was  taken  by  storm.  And  yet  Vespa¬ 


sian’s  throne  was  as  secure  as  that  of  Tiberius.  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  his  entry  into  Eome,  the  voice  of  law  was  heard  in 
the  forum ;  the  plough-share  was  drawing  furrows  over  the 
battle-field ;  the  great  Pax  Bomana  again  brooded  serenely  over 
the  world.  Nor  were  the  provinces  or  Italy  again  seriously 
convulsed  until  the  follies  of  Commodus  and  the  weakness  of 
his  successors  again  left  the  election  of  an  emperor  to  the  arbi- 
trement  of  strong  battalions. 

Mr.  Merivale  loses  no  occasion  of  pointing  out  to  his  readers 
wherein  lay  the  secret  strength,  we  might  almost  say  the 
charmed  life,  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  The  personal  character  of 
the  Caesars  was  a  lucky  or  an  unlucky  accident.  He  might  be 
the  servant  or  the  master  of  the  legions — the  indulgent  or  the 
despotic  chief  of  the  senate.  But  neither  in  the  senatorian  nor 
the  imperial  power,  neither  in  the  glittering  files  of  the  body¬ 
guard  nor  in  the  denser  masses  of  the  legions,  lay  the  abiding 
strength  of  the  empire.  The  foundations  of  that  strength  were 
of  deeper  root,  of  more  ancient  date  and  of  nobler  origin,  since 
they  rested  on  the  principles  and  maxims  which  the  deceased 
commonwealth  had  transmitted.  The  superstructure  was  the 
work  of  Julius  or  Augustus,  but  the  basement  and  the  corner¬ 
stones  were  laid  by  the  Valerii,  the  Camilli,  and  the  Fabricii— 
by  the  great  lords  of  the  eomitia  of  centuries,  by  the  equally  great 
leaders  of  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  To  the  eyes  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  the  Eoman  empire  is  one  of  the  fairest  monuments  ever 
erected  to  the  memory  of  constitutional  freedom.  It  resisted 
for  centuries  outward  violence  and  inward  decay,  not  because  it 
was  an  imperial,  but  because  it  was  a  popular  ci’eation — because 
the  first  Caxsars  had  demolished  little  more  than  oligarchal 
excrescences,  while  they  retained  or  revivified,  uuder  new  forms, 
the  balance  of  the  consular,  senatorian,  and  popular  functions. 
The  majesty  of  the  law  transcended  that  of  the  Caesars.  The 
exorbitances  of  Caligula  and  Nero  prevailed  for  a  season  only ; 
nor,  until  Oriental  despotism  supplanted  the  authentic  principate 
of  Eome  was  the  Senate  thoroughly  degraded,  or  the  army 
entirely  foi’getful  of  its  duties  and  relations  to  the  State. 

Yet  although  Mr.  Merivale  has  still  a  long  interval  to  bridge 
over  before  he  reaches  the  terminus  of  his  work,  already  the 
symptoms  of  decline,  if  not  of  decay,  are  visible  in  the  features 
of  the  empire.  The  national  virtues  of  Eome  are  becoming  less 
apparent.  Her  great  men  are  with  Corbulo  and  Virginius  on 
the  fi-ontiers — her  better  Ca;sars  henceforward  will  spring  from 
municipal  or  provincial  towns.  Eome  has  lost  her  breed  of  noble 
blood — Italy  will  soon  forego  her  peculiar  privileges.  Gaul, 
Spain  and  lllyricum  will  replenish  the  senate.  Caisar’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  idea  of  recruiting  the  seat  of  empire  with  barbaric  blood  is 
being  swiftly  realized.  The  stream  of  life  is  setting  towards  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  instead  of  welling  from  it.  The  Fasti  Con- 
6ulares  show  that  the  senate,  no  less  than  the  Domus  Palatina, 
is  growing  provincial.  After  Augustus,  Borne’s  greatest  emperor 
will  be  an  Iberian  peasant.  Even  her  literature  is  no  longer  of 
home  growth.  Her  orators,  poets,  and  pliilosophei’s  will  come 
from  the  banks  of  the  Boetis — from  that  very  land  whose  Coxxlu- 
ban  poets  the  Luculli  and  Metelli  of  the  republic  had  pensioned 
and  laughed  at. 

The  process  of  this  transmutation  will  be  traced  in  the  his¬ 
torian’s  concluding  volumes.  We  have  left  oui’selves  no  room 
to  commend  as  it  deserves  his  recent  one.  But  Mr.  Merivale’s 
reputation  as  a  learned,  faithful,  and  picturesque  chronicler  needs 
not  any  support  from  us  ;  and  it  will  have  been  enough  to  have 
lifted  even  a  corner  of  the  curtain  to  induce  the  reader  to  con¬ 
template  for  himself  the  scene  which  the  historian  has  so  amply 
and  ably  delineated. 


MANON  LESCAUT.* 

rPO  say  that  the  WTiters  of  French  fiction  are  always  fluctuating 
-L  between  realism  and  sentimentalism  is  only  to  say  of  them 
what  is  equally  true  of  English  novelists.  But  tlxei’e  is  a  tho- 
roughness  in  French  writing  which  there  is  not  in  English ;  and 
their  l-ealism  seems  more  real,  and  their  sentimentalism  more 
sentimental  than  ours.  They  desei’ibe  things  and  persons  which 
wTe  taboo,  and  justify  themselves  by  saying  that  they  do  but 
paint  what  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  they  l’ise  to  heights  of 
fancy  and  rhetoric,  go  back  to  fii’st  principles,  and  claim 
an  intimacy  with  the  Bon  Dieu  on  which  we  should  not 
venture.  A  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  the  Abbe  Pi’evost 
to  represent  the  realism,  and  Eousseau  the  sentimentalism, 
exactly  as  Balzac  and  George  Sand  represent  them  in  our  ow  n 
time.  The  difference,  however,  which  a  century  has  made  in 
the  respective  types  is  veiy  considei’able,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  know  what  the  realism  of  Fi-ance  was  a  century  back,  in  order 
that  we  may  compare  it  with  its  modern  counterpart.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  comparison  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  later 
generation.  Manon  Lescaut,  the  only  one  of  the  very  numerous 
productions  of  the  Abbe  Prevost  which  has  survived,  has  been 
the  model  of  a  conspicuous  class  of  French  novels,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Dame  aux  Camellias.  But  although  M.  Alex¬ 
andre  Duma3  fils  has  copied  closely  the  main  features  of  his 
original,  there  is  the  widest  possible  interval  between  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  two  works.  The  Abbe  Prevost,  although  he  treats 
of  courtesans  and  rogues,  is  always  a  gentleman.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  approach  to  voluptuous  materialism  in  Manon 

*  Histoire  de  Manon  Lescaut  et  du  Chevalier  I)es  Grieux.  Par  1’AbW 
Prevost.  Nouvelle  Edition.  Paris.  London:  Jeffs.  1858. 
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Lescaut ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  author  would  have  thought 
himself  disgraced  by  the  minute  nastiness  of  his  successor. 

The  Abb6  Prevost  was  born  in  1697,  at  Hesdin,  in  Artois,  of 
a  family  of  some  distinction.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits 
of  his  native  town,  and  thence  proceeded  to  complete  his  studies 
at  the  College  d’Harcourt,  at  Paris.  He  was  very  highly 
thought  of,  and  the  Jesuits  had  already  persuaded  him  to  enter 
the  noviciate,  when  one  day,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  suddenly 
abandoned  his  sacred  calling,  and  enlisted  in  the  army.  I  he  wars 
of  Louis  XIV.  were  almost  at  an  end,  but  he  hoped  to  find 
some  chance  of  distinguishing  himself.  His  hopes  were  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  he  returned  to  the  Jesuits,  who  eagerly  welcomed 
him  back.  Once  more,  however,  the  attractions  of  an  active  life 
prevailed,  and  he  again  entered  the  army,  and  seems  to  have 
received  some  promotion,  though  the  exact  grade  to  which  he 
attained  is  not  known.  The  nature  and  end  of  his  secular  career 
may  be  sketched  in  his  own  words.  “  Some  years  passed,”  he 
tells  us,  “  while  I  followed  the  profession  of  arms.  I  was,  I  will 
own,  lively  and  open  to  the  influences  of  pleasure  ;  in  the  words 
of  M.  de'Cambrai,  ‘  la  sagesse  demandait  bien  des  precautions 
qui  m’6chapperent.’  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge  what,  at  the 
age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five,  must  have  been  the  heart 
and  feelings  of  a  man  who  wrote  Cleveland  at  thirty-five 
or  thirty-six.  The  unhappy  ending  of  a  too  tender  engagement 
at  last  led  me  to  the  tomb ;  this  is  the  name  I  give  to  the 
respectable  order  where  I  buried  myself,  and  where  I  remained 
for  some  time  so  far  dead  that  my  nearest  relations  did  not  know 
what  had  become  of  me.”  This  respectable  order,  which  he 
entered  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  was  that  of  the  Benedictines  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur.  He  remained  for  six  years 
sedulously  engaged  in  the  exercises  of  religion,  and  devoting 
himself  to  the  most  laborious  study.  He  tried  hard  to  fall  into 
the  spirit  of  the  congregation  among  which  he  lived,  and  to  banish 
the  thought  of  the  outer  world  which  he  Lad  loved  so  keenly,  and 
had  quitted  rather  in  a  moment  of  temporary  disgust  than  from 
any  profound  conviction.  His  order  employed  him  in  difierent 
capacities,  in  order  to  occupy  and  tranquillize  him.  He  was  a 
diligent  historian  of  Christian  antiquity,  a  successful  controver¬ 
sialist,  aud  a  popular  preacher.  But  it  would  not  do  ;  and  his 
heart  was  really  elsewhere.  Belying,  it  is  said,  on  a  Papal  dis¬ 
pensation  which  an  intrigue  withheld  from  him,  he  left  the  con¬ 
vent  ;  and  then,  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  the  step,  he  fled 
into  Holland.  He  spent  six  years  in  exile,  partly  in  Holland  and 
partly  in  England,  and  it  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  most 
of  his  novels  were  written.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Man  of 
Quality  was  the  first  and  the  chief  of  these,  and  Manon  is  really 
an  episode  in  these  Memoirs,  although  it  was  published  sepa¬ 
rately  a  fen'  years  later.  At  length,  in  1734,  the  Abbe  received 
permission  to  return  to  France  as  a  secular  priest,  and  for  thirty 
years  he  continued  to  reside  in  Paris  as  one  of  the  hardest  woi’k- 
ing  litterateurs  of  the  day.  Like  Goldsmith,  he  was  ready  to  do 
whatever  the  booksellers  set  him,  and  he  worked  away  with 
indifference  whether  he  was  ordered  to  write  a  History  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  a  History  of  Celebrated  Voyages,  or  a 
translation  of  Iiichardson,  Hume,  or  Middleton’s  Cicero.  It  is 
said  that  he  allowed  his  bookseller  to  make  rather  too  good  a 
thing  of  him,  for  his  habits  were  so  simple  and  his  life  so  retired 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  more  than  the  necessaries  of  life.  He 
had  just  established  himself  in  a  cottage  near  Chantilly,  which 
he  intended  as  a  retreat  for  his  old  age,  w  hen  he  was  seized, 
while  walking  in  the  forest,  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  was 
thought  to  be  dead,  and  a  village  surgeon  considering  him  an 
intere.'ting  subject,  began  opening  the  body.  The  shock  recalled 
him  to  consciousness,  and  he  expired  in  the  most  horrible  agony. 
It  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  in  his  pocket  was  found  a  paper 
containing  the  sketch  of  three  moral  and  religious  works,  to 
.writing  which  he  purposed  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Manon  Lescaut  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  French  public, 
that  new  editions  are  constantly  being  published,  and  they  are 
almost  all  preceded  by  biographies  of  the  author.  There  is  much 
reason  in  this,  for  the  life  of  the  Abbe  Prevost  throws  great 
light  on  the  story  which  has  made  his  name  famous.  From  his 
life  we  gather  the  idea  of  a  man  of  strong  feeling,  of  tender¬ 
ness,  of  an  excited  and  passionate  character,  of  little  fixity  of 
purpose,  but  still  with  a  sincere  desire  not  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  corrupted — controlling  himself  in  his  better  moments, 
and  disgusted  by  the  coarser  side  of  worldly  pleasure,  while 
fascinated  by  its  more  brilliant  aspect.  Above  all,  we  appre¬ 
hend  him  to  have  had  something  simple,  genuine,  and  almost 
childish  in  his  composition.  Manon  bears  the  traces  of  such 
a  character.  Its  naivete,  its  natural  ease,  its  intensity  of  pas¬ 
sion  carry  us  through  scenes,  and  familiarize  us  with  persons, 
that  would  have  been  repulsive  if  treated  by  a  man  of  vulgar 
sensuality.  There  is  no  morbidness,  no  apology  for  taking 
up  such  a  subject,  no  wish  to  heighten  or  to  disguise.  The  tale  is 
told  because  to  the  author’s  mind  it  seems  true,  and  because  his 
readers  will  like  to  have  it  told.  It  begins  at  once,  and  rushes 
in  mediae  res  at  the  very  opening.  The  first  pages  inform  us 
how  the  Chevalier  Des  Grieux  at  seventeen  met  Manon  at  sixteen, 
how  he  saw  her  getting  out  of  the  coach  at  Amiens,  and  how 
instantly  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  Thenceforward  the  story  rolls 
on,  and  the  history  of  the  unhappy  couple  is  pursued  with  that 
artless  art  which  carries  us  forward,  because  only  those 
things  happen  that  seem  inevitable.  Manon  is  the  most 
tender  of  mistresses  until  poverty  threatens  to  knock  at 


the  door,  and  then  she  flies  to  a  richer  lover.  But  the  Che¬ 
valier  is  too  deeply  attached  to  care  about  inconstancy,  and 
waits  patiently  till  his  mistress  returns  to  him.  Friends  and 
relations  try  to  reclaim  him,  but  in  vain.  He  will  do  anything 
to  stay  near  his  Manon.  He  turns  rogue,  he  cheats  at  cards,  he 
lives  by  joining  a  combination  of  sharpers  ;  and  however  often 
his  mistress  leaves  him,  he  is  overjoyed  when  she  condescends  to 
come  back.  He  even  joins  with  her  in  trying  to  plunder  one 
of  her  rich  admirers,  and  both  are  thrown  into  prison.  At  last 
she  is  condemned  to  be  sent  to  America  as  a  file  perdue  ;  but  he 
w  ill  not  be  shaken  off,  and  accompanies  her  to  New  Orleans. 
Fresh  intrigues  threaten  to  break  up  their  intercourse,  when  he 
carries  her  off  with  him  into  the  wilderness,  trodden  only  by 
the  Indians,  and  there  she  dies  in  his  arms.  He  is  rescued  by 
a  friend,  named  Tiberge,  who  has  never  ceased  to  help  him, 
although  lamenting  deeply  the  course  of  his  long  infatuation. 
The  Chevalier  returns  to  Europe,  and  then  tells  his  story  to  a 
stranger,  who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  him  an 
accidental  kindness ;  and  so,  without  a  word  of  reflection  or 
sentiment,  without  any  ending  but  what  such  a  story  would  have 
in  real  life,  ends  a  tale  that  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  creations  of  the  French  genius  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Some  of  the  French  critics  have  pronounced  that  the  Abbe 
Prevost  wrote  Manon  Lescaut  by  a  happy  accident.  In  his  other 
tales  the  ease  of  narration  becomes  mere  prolixity,  and  the 
passionate  tenderness  fades  into  a  group  of  ordinary  intrigues. 
And  in  Manon  Lescaut,  as  in  the  productions  of  other  novelists  of 
that  time— of  Le  Sage  and  Fielding — we  scarcely  feel  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  work  as  we  read  it.  The  story  is  told  so  straight¬ 
forwardly,  that  we  are  neither  invited  nor  permitted  to  analyse 
the  pleasure  it  gives  us.  But  when  we  look  back  we  find  that 
Manon  and  the  Chevalier  have  been  strangely  interesting,  and 
the  lucky  accident  really  consisted  in  the  author  either  remem¬ 
bering  or  inventing  the  two  characters.  The  former  is  the  more 
probable,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  in  Manon  we 
have  a  reminiscence  of  the  engagement  trop  tendre  of  the  Abbe’s 
youth.  This  woman,  with  her  true  attachment  to  and  honest 
admiration  of  her  lover,  herunaffected  determinationnot  to  be  poor, 
her  avowed  hankering  after  the  superfluities  of  life,  her  delight  in 
tricking  the  rich  fools  she  preys  on,  and  her  merriment  when  she 
gets  her  Chevalier  to  play  this  roguish  game  with  her,  is  so  life¬ 
like  that  she  overcomes  us  with  her  reality,  and  claims  some¬ 
thing  of  the  indulgence  which  we  extend  to  a  living  person. 
The  Chevalier  again  has  a  kind  of  gentlemanly  melancholy  about 
him  which  becomes  a  man  of  that  quality,  and  makes  us  think 
twice  before  we  damn  him.  He  offends  against  every  standard 
of  judgment.  His  infatuated  love  is  an  insult  to  strict  principle. 
He  flies  in  the  teeth  of  worldly  wisdom  by  his  invariable 
readiness  to  take  a  woman  back  who  has  deceived  and  left  him. 
He  violates  common  honesty  in  order  that  he  may  protract  his 
guilty  career.  But  so  well  is  the  unity  of  his  character  pre¬ 
served,  that  all  these  offences  seem  natural.  They  are  but  steps 
in  a  career,  which,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  excites  pity  and 
sympathy  quite  as  much  as  disapprobation. 

The  Abb6,  in  a  preface  to  his  story,  expresses  a  hope  that 
Manon  Lescaut  may  be  found  moral  and  edifying,  because  it 
shows  the  great  misery  into  which  illicit  love  brings  those  who 
entertain  it.  This  sort  of  moral  is  not  generally  found,  we 
believe,  to  be  very  efficacious.  In  the  first  place,  the  loss  of 
future  worldly  prosperity  has  extremely  slight  weight  with  the 
class  of  persons  that  are  capable  of  imitating  the  conduct  of  the 
Chevalier  Des  Grieux ;  and  secondly,  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Chevalier  are  greater  than  come  within  the  average  experience 
of  his  imitators.  The  moral  of  the  book,  so  far  as  it  has  any 
moral,  lies  at  once  in  its  reality  and  its  reserve.  If  we  assume  that 
life  as  it  is  should  be,  within  certain  limits  of  decency,  the  theme 
of  the  novelist,  there  is  much  reason  for  saying  that  so  very 
large  and  important  a  part  of  actual  life  as  that  occupied  by 
illicit  love  cannot  be  overlooked.  Who  ought  to  write  on  this 
subject — and  still  more,  who  ought  to  read  what  is  written— 
is  a  different  matter.  But  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  theme 
ought  to  be  handled  for  some  readers,  then  the  question  of 
morality  only  arises  as  to  the  execution  of  the  task,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  execution  may  be  moral ;  and  it  will 
be  all  the  more  likely  to  be  so  if  it  is  free  from  moralizing. 
In  this  sense  Manon  Lescaut  may  be  called  a  moral  book.  The 
object  of  such  literature  is  to  be  real ;  and  Manon  Lescaut  is 
eminently  real.  There  is  no  idealizing  vice,  no  confusing 
one  kind  of  passion  with  another,  no  hesitation  in  painting 
the  degradation  of  character  that  ensues.  And  if  the  book 
is  realistic,  the  realism  consists  in  the  acceptance  of  con¬ 
sequences,  and  in  the  fidelity  to  a  conception  of  character. 
There  is  none  of  that  loathsome  realism  which  has  gone  to  such 
prodigious  lengths  in  modern  French  novels,  and  which  describes 
everything  that  the  modesty  of  all,  except  the  publicly  im¬ 
modest,  would  keep  concealed.  It  argues  the  most  singular 
depravation  of  taste  that  such  things  can  be  tolerated,  it  is 
quite  true  that  prudery  begets  prurience,  and  that  when  the 
public  discussion  of  illicit  love  is  too  rigidly  excluded  from 
literature,  we  have  hankerings  after  it  appearing  in  the  m  st 
curious  way.  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  for  instance,  introduced  in  his 
last  “  Mont  Blanc”  a  young  lady,  who  expressed,  with  a  sly  look, 
a  great  wish  to  go  to  the  “  naughty  opera,”  and  the  applause  and 
laughter  of  the  audience  amply  justified  him.  But  what  could 
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be  more  singular,  if  we  reflect  on  it,  than  that  an  ordinary 
goodish  girl  should  find  food  for  mirth  and  playful  allusion  in  the 
sin  and  sorrows  of  the  Traviata  ?  But  all  this  is  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  treating  the  subject  as  it  ought  to  be  treated,  and 
as  it  is  treated  in  Manon  Lescavt — with  fidelity,  with  frank¬ 
ness,  without  sermonizing,  but  with  a  largeness  that  looks  to  the 
whole  of  life,  and  an  abhorrence  of  the  brutality  that  unveils  the 
minutice  of  an  intrigue.  It  is  not  the  justification  of  treating 
it  as  it  is  treated  by  the  younger  Dumas  and  by  Th6ophile 
Gautier. 


LA  TRIBUNE  MODERNE. 

Second  Notice. 

TT7HEN  the  fall  of  Napoleon  removed  the  leaden  weight 

’  V  which  had  for  years  pressed  down  the  intellect  of  France, 
Chateaubriand  had  well  earned,  by  his  steady  protest  against 
triumphant  despotism,  the  right  to  express  the  national  indigna¬ 
tion  against  the  defeated  tyrant.  During  the  hopeless  campaign 
of  1814.  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  the  manifesto  of  constitu¬ 
tional  Boyalism,  which  was  published  on  the  30th  of  March, 
under  the  title  of  Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons.  Louis  XV1IL, 
who  was  no  friend  to  the  author,  declared  that  the  pamphlet  was 
worth  an  army  to  the  Legitimate  cause,  and  although  many  of 
the  arguments  are  fallacious,  and  the  remainder  have  long  since 
become  hackneyed,  the  wonderful  effect  which  it  produced  on 
general  opinion  may  still  be  understood.  Once  more,  as  in 
the  ease  of  the  Genius  of  Christianity,  Chateaubriand  had 
launched  himself  on  the  height  of  the  tide,  and  uttered  at  the 
right  moment  with  a  sagacious  eloquence,  what  all  men  would 
adopt  as  their  own  thought  on  the  morrow.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  eager  curiosity  of  an  intelligent  nation  which  for 
many  years  had  been  not  only  debarred  from  hearing  the  truth, 
but  condemned  to  the  single  form  of  falsehood  which  consists  in 
monotonous  adulation.  The  worship  of  Napoleon,  which  w  as 
afterwards  cultivated  by  Beranger  and  Thiers,  was  a  delusion  of 
later  growth,  for  few  sovereigns  have  ever  earned  the  general 
detestation  which  attended  the  last  days  of  the  Empire.  The 
mythology,  however,  of  the  system  was  the  only  history  with 
which  the  existing  generation  had  been  allowed  to  become 
familiar ;  and  the  great  w  riter  who  showed  that  France  might  be 
great  and  happy  without  Napoleon  w  as  welcomed  as  the  prophet 
of  a  new  revelation.  The  nation  was  sick  of  war  and  of  the  mur¬ 
derous  conscriptions  which  it  involved.  Even  the  chiefs  of  the 
army  had  become  weary  of  incessantly  staking  their  wealth  and 
honours  on  repeated  casts  of  the  dice ;  and  all  classes  were 
rejoiced  to  find  that  their  various  interests  and  resentments  wrere 
but  the  promptings  of  an  enlightened  patriotism.  The  diplomatic 
merit  of  negotiating  the  first  Restoration  with  Europe  may 
belong  to  Talleyrand,  but  Chateaubriand  did  more  than  any  con¬ 
temporary  politician  to  render  the  ancient  dynasty  acceptable  to 
the  country.  Yet  his  own  royalism,  though  it  was  afterwards 
consistently  maintained  to  the  close  of  his  life,  was  of  compara¬ 
tively  recent  date.  He  had  served  the  First  Consul,  and  but  for 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  he  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  accept  promotion  from  the  Emperor.  It  was  only  when 
experience  had  proved  that  a  military  usurper  necessarily 
degenerated  into  a  tyrant,  that  he  saw  in  the  principle  of 
legitimacy  the  best  security  for  the  establishment  of  regulated 
constitutional  freedom. 

Chateaubriand  was,  however,  too  great  a  master  of  political 
controversy  to  confine  his  efforts  to  the  argumentative  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  cause  which  he  supported.  In  his  cele¬ 
brated  pamphlet  he  appealed  to  the  instincts  and  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen  as  well  as  to  their  reason — inviting  them 
to  repudiate  the  power  which  lay  prostrate,  and  finding  a 
new  object  for  their  sentiments  or  phrases  of  personal  devotion, 
which  had  long  been  desecrated  in  the  service  of  Napoleon. 
Englishmen  were  in  those  days  sufficiently  familiar  with  every 
term  of  abuse  w  hich  could  be  heaped  on  the  “  Corsican  usurper,” 
but  the  denunciation  of  the  recently-worshipped  Emperor  as  an 
intrusive  foreigner  was  so  novel  and  startling  in  France,  that  it 
might  almost  be  mistaken  for  an  act  of  courage.  Chateaubriand 
afterwards  regretted  that  he  had  described  the  object  of  his 
invective  as  a  general  only  of  the  second  order;  but  in  tracing 
out  the  blunders  and  the  consistent  selfishness  of  the  Imperial 
career,  he  displayed  the  sagacity  which  belongs  to  personal 
antipathy.  The  attempt  to  idealize  the  Bourbons  as  the 
centre  of  an  overflowing  and  universal  enthusiasm,  seems 
at  the  present  day  to  be  still  bolder,  but  it  was  justified  by 
success.  France  was  half  persuaded  that  a  quarter  of  a  century 
had  passed  in  gloomy  w  idowhood,  and  that  1814  was  the  natural 
sequel  of  1780.  The  Count  of  Artois  was  recognised  as  the 
model  of  chivalry ;  the  King,  w  ith  more  justice,  was  accepted  as 
the  type  of  benevolent  wisdom ;  and  the  stiff'  Duchess  of 
Angouleme  was  lavishly  endowed  with  all  the  virtues  which  her 
Bufferings  and  associations  might  have  developed  in  a  less  con¬ 
tracted  nature.  In  one  of  his  numerous  writings  of  the  period, 
Chateaubriand  records  the  gracious  language  of  Louis  XVIII. 
to  the  Marshals — who  instead  of  standing,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
tyrant,  were  comfortably  seated  at  the  Royal  table.  “  I  hope,” 
said  the  King,  “  that  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  call  for  your 
assistance;  but  if  the  case  occurs,  gouty  as  I  am,  you  will  find 
me  in  the  midst  of  you.”  The  illustrious  w  arriors,  as  the  nar¬ 
rator  proceeds  to  state,  were  indescribably  touched  ;  and  they 
all  resolved  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  biood  for  a  monarch  so 


truly  French.  A  few  months  later  their  fidelity  was  subjected 
to  a  practical  test ;  and  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  anecdote 
may  be  substantially  true.  A  still  odder  illustration  of  the 
popular  language  of  1814  is  furnished  by  Chateaubriand’s  grate¬ 
ful  reference  to  the  English  nation  and  General : — 

Et  quel  I'ranyais  aussi  pourrait  oublier  ce  qu’il  doit  au  Prince  Regent 
d  Angleterre,  au  noble  peuple  qui  a  tant  contribud  k  nous  affranchir  ?  Leg 
drapeaux  d  Elizabeth  flottaient  dans  les  armies  de  Henri  IV.,  ils  reparaissent 
dans  les  bataillons  qui  nous  rendent  Louis  XVIII.  Nous  Simmies  trop 
sensibles  a  la  gloire  pour  ne  pas  admirer  ce  Lord  Wellington,  qui  retrace  d’uno 

manidre  si  frappante  les  vertus  et  les  talents  de  notre  Turcnnc . au 

lieu  d  un  roi  de  France  captif,  le  nouveau  Prince  N  oir  ramcne  a  Bourdeaux 
un  roi  do  France  ddlivrd. 

It  is  true  that  the  new  Black  Prince,  though  he  had  been  vic¬ 
torious  at  more  than  one  Cressy,  had  not  in  1814  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  French  people  by  his  Poitiers  at  Waterloo.  The 
resentment,  which  is  perhaps  not  yet  extinct,  forms  a  striking 
exception  to  the  happy  and  characteristic  versatility  of  the  nation. 

The  royal  vice  of  ingratitude  is  principally  displayed  at  the 
expense  of  men  of  genius  who  have  devoted  their  energies  to  tho 
exaltation  of  the  Crown.  Kings  are  naturally  unwilling  to 
occupy  the  position  of  clients,  and  Chateaubriand  was  too  ori¬ 
ginal,  too  exacting,  and  too  vaiu  to  become  a  successful  courtier. 
Louis  XVIII.  disliked  a  busy  supporter  of  legitimacy,  and 
Charles  X.,  before  and  after  his  accession,  suspected  a  firm 
adherent  of  the  Charter  who  sometimes  forgot  to  keep  up  the 
character  of  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church.  At  Ghent,  Chateau¬ 
briand  bore  the  empty  title  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  ho 
necessarily  retired  from  office  when,  on  the  second  Restoration, 
bout-lid  received  the  stipulated  reward  of  his  ingeniously-com¬ 
plicated  treason.  Asa  Viscount  and  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  the  zealous  champion  of  monarchy  soon  became  an 
active  leader  of  the  Royalist  Opposition ;  but  he  never  attained 
the  art  of  extemporaneous  oratory,  aud  the  speeches  which  he 
occasionally  read  were  far  less  effective  than  the  pamphlets  and 
newspaper  articles  with  which  he  directed  the  efforts  of  his 
party.  The  first  Chamber  of  Deputies  contained  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  number  of  eager  Legitimists,  and  Chateaubriand  inferred 
from  English  precedents  that  under  a  Parliamentary  consti¬ 
tution  the  Executive  power  ought  to  have  passed  to  a  rash  and 
reactionary  majority.  The  King  and  his  more  prudent  advisers 
determined  to  rely  on  the  support  of  the  nation  against  the  passion 
of  the  disappointed  emigrants,  and  thus,  by  a  happy  coincidence, 
the  Crown  became  the  best  security  for  a  liberal  policy ;  while 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  theorists  declaimed  in  favour  of 
Parliamentary  rights,  making  at  the  same  time  ample  use  of  the 
unaccustomed  liberty  of  the  press.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  in  1816,  Chateaubriand  published  his  Monarchy 
according  to  the  Charter,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the 
Minister  had  violated  constitutional  principles  by  a  measure  in 
which  the  King  himself  had  a  considerable  share.  Deprived,  in 
consequence,  of  the  honorary  title  of  Minister  of  State,  he 
became  still  more  zealous  in  his  hostility  to  the  Government — 
until,  on  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  in  1820,  he 
countenanced  a  false  and  odious  calumny  against  Decazes. 
Notwithstanding  occasional  violence  and  injustice,  the  great 
royalist  writer  was  rendering  invaluable  services  to  his  country 
by  teaching  friends  and  enemies  how'  political  warfare  ought  to  be 
conducted  in  a  country  which  intends  to  preserve  its  liberty. 
Freedom  is  got  by  reason,  not  by  force;  and  constitutional 
principles  are  best  established  when  both  parties  in  every 
successive  controversy  are  compelled  to  appeal  to  their  sanction. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu’s  second 
Ministry,  the  rising  influence  of  the  Royalists  was  shown  by 
the  appointment  of  Chateaubriand  as  Minister  at  Berlin, 
and  when  ViJlele  succeeded  to  power  in  1821,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  splendid  embassy  of  London.  The  Spanish  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  at  the  time  tending  to  produce  a  coldness  between 
England  and  France;  for  notwithstanding  Lord  Castlereagh’s 
Legitimist  sympathies,  he  was  well  aware  that  the  country 
would  regard  with  equal  jealousy  the  re-establishment  of 
despotism  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  revival  of  the  Bourbon 
family  alliance.  When  Canning  succeeded  to  office,  common 
tastes  and  similar  pretensions  gave  rise  to  an  ostensible  personal 
intimacy  between  the  Ambassador  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  ; 
but  their  political  antagonism  became  daily  more  marked,  while 
Chateaubriand  was  privately  urging  on  his  Court  a  dis¬ 
regard,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  not  unsafe,  for  the 
isolated  opposition  of  England.  The  principal  Minister, 
Villele,  was  opposed  to  intervention  and  to  war,  while  his 
colleague  in  the  Foreign  Department,  the  Viscount  Montmo¬ 
rency,  was  inspired  by  a  religious  enthusiasm  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Spanish  King  and  Church.  The  Ambassador  in  London, 
by  adroitly  humouring  the  hesitation  of  Villele,  obtained 
the  appointment  of  second  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  where  he  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  check  °on  his 
own  official  superior.  On  the  subsequent  resignation  of  Mont¬ 
morency,  Chateaubriand,  nominated  as  his  successor,  immediately 
proceeded  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  he  had  throughout  in¬ 
tended  to  support.  In  directing  the  triumphant  march  of  the 
French  army  to  Cadiz  he  displayed  much  administrative  vigour; 
and  the  merit  of  suppressing  an  imbecile  Government,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  basest  of  tyrants,  belongs  entirely  to  the  Foreign 
Minister  and  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  staff'.  As  a  political 
measure,  the  expedition  produced  none  of  the  results  which 
had  been  contemplated  by  its  promoters.  The  dynasty  of 
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Louis  XVIII.  was  not  strengthened.  French  influence  in  Spain 
was  rather  diminished,  and,  in  a  few  years,  the  heir  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  wandering  pretender,  lhe 
immediate  success,  however,  of  the  enterprise  furnished  Chateau¬ 
briand  with  matter  of  exultation  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  ; 
and  M.  Villemain  aptly  compares  his  year’s  tenure  of  office  to  the 
unforgotten  Consulship  of  Cicero.  In  the  pride  of  ability  and 
success  he  offended  his  more  prosaic  colleague,  and,  in  1 824,  he  w  as 
summarily  dismissed  from  office  in  the  most  insulting  and  mjui  ious 
manner.  It  was  an  enormous  error  on  the  part  of  Villele  to  convert 
a.  troublesome  colleague  into  the  most  implacable  and  dangerous 
of  enemies.  Chateaubriand  instantly  resumed  his  natural  place  as 
the  polemical  chief  of  the  Opposition,  and  by  his  writings  and 
speeches  he  continued  to  damage  his  rival,  until  under  Charles  X. 
he  finally  drove  him  from  power. 

Under  the  Martignac  Ministry  he  accepted  the  embassy 
to  Rome,  hut  on  the  nomination  of  Polignac  he  firmly 
though  unwillingly  resigned.  No  friend  of  liberty  censui’ed 
more  severely  the  subsequent  follies  and  crimes  of  _  the 
Xing  and  of  his  infatuated  Ministers ;  but  Chateaubriand 

E'”sted  with  steady  fidelity  against  the  elevation  of  Louis 
ppe,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  watched  with  persevering 
hostility  all  the  efforts  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  to  acquire  a  per¬ 
manent  establishment  on  the  throne.  In  his  later  years,  a  com¬ 
plimentary  phrase  of  Napoleon’s,  reported  in  the  Memoirs  of 
St.  Helena,  produced  some  reaction  in  his  feeling  to  the  great 
object  of  his  early  animosity,  and  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends 
he  exchanged  civilities  with  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was 
residing  in  Switzerland  during  one  of  his  visits.  His  last  lite¬ 
rary  work,  the  posthumous  Memoirs  from  beyond  the  Tomb,  was 
disfigured  by  the  vanity  which  had  always  been  a  defect  in  his 
character.  He  survived  the  disgraceful  catastrophe  of  1848,  and 
died  two  days  after  the  defeat  of  the  June  insurrection.  His 
biographer  observes  with  truth,  that  his  literary  influence  has 
been  felt  by  every  subsequent  writer ;  and  he  concludes  one  of 
the  most  valuable  publications  of  recent  times  with  an  appropri¬ 
ate  protest  against  the  modern  servility  which  would  distinguish 
between  art  and  moral  conviction : — 

E11  cc  sens,  un  maitre  Eloquent  de  la  jeunesse  a  pu  recemment  dire,  avec 
justesse  et  sans  orgueil,  que  la  literature  de  la  Restauration  etait  la  derni&re 
litterature  de  la  France ;  c’est-a-dire  que,  si  la  liberte  politique  suscitee  a 
cette  epoque,  et  qui  la  continua,  disparait  entierement  des  lois  etudes  esprits, 
cette  literature  no  sera  pas  remplacee  ;  et  le  monde  verra  ee  qu’il  a  vu  deja, 
l’extinction  de  la  pensee  et  de  l’art  sous  le  deployment  excessif  de  la  matiere 
et  de  la  force.  .  .  .  Ce  serait  pour  quelques  homines  religieux  une  grande 

erreur  de  croire  que  1’ absence  du  droit  politique  garantit  mieux  la  foi  au  droit 
divin.  Athdisme  et  servitude  vont  tres-bien  de  compagme ;  et  l’Angleterre,  le 
pays  le  plus  libre  de  l’Europe,  est  encore  aujourd’hui  le  plus  religieux,  temoin 
la  solennitd  de  jeune  et  d’kumiliation  qu’il  vient  de  celebrer. 

It  is  fortunately  not  strictly  true  that  literature  perished  with 
the  Restoration,  for  in  the  graver  regions  of  political  discussion 
it  has  never  been  more  elevated  or  serious  than  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  despotism.  As  long  as  Guizot  and  Tocqueville,  Remusat, 
Montalembert,  and  Villemain  himself  are  allowed  to  instruct 
their  countrymen,  the  educated  classes  will  not  be  hopelessly 
degraded,  although  they  are  subjected  to  the  rule  of  coarse  mili¬ 
tary  satellites,  and  to  the  political  supremacy  of  an  ignorant 
peasantry,  incapable  of  valuing  or  preserving  freedom. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  OTHER.  DAYS* 

MR.  JOHN  EDMUND  READE  has  been  for  thirty  years 
one  of  those  poets  whose  names  turn  up  from  time  to  time 
in  the  pages  of  reviews,  but  whose  works  (if  we  may  judge  by 
our  own  experience)  are  never  met  with  in  ordinary  life.  That 
he  has,  indeed,  a  public  of  his  own  may  be  inferred  from  the 
announcement  that  the  four  volumes  of  his  collected  poems  are 
in  a  fourth  edition  ;  but  Mr.  Reade  makes  no  secret  of  his  con¬ 
viction  that  he  has  not  yet  received  his  due.  By  the  mouth 
first  of  one  character,  and  then  of  another,  he  shows  us  how  and 
why  the  poets  who  are  sure  of  immortal  fame  may  fail  to  obtain 
immediate  popularity.  Again  and  again  he  quotes  Milton’s  “  fit 
though  few.”  He  hints  that  critics  have  treated  him  unfairly, 
not  by  cutting  him  up  in  detail,  but  by  lumping  the  finest  efforts 
of  his  genius  among  “  batches  of  poetry,”  and  pronouncing  on 
him  summarily  and  coldly,  without  having  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  him.  And  now,  we  suppose,  by  way  of  appealing  to  the 
world  in  a  more  popular  style  of  composition,  Mr.  Reade  has 
turned  from  poetry  to  novel-writing. 

Why  the  book  should  be  styled  the  Light  of  Other  Days,  we 
are  utterly  unable  to  understand  ;  for  we  cannot  remember  any 
novel  in  which  matters  were  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
advertisements  of  Peerages  and  Directories)  so  closely  “  brought 
down  to  the  date  of  publication.”  Not  only  does  Mr.  Reade 
discuss  the  present  style  of  female  dress,  but,  before  the  end  of 
the  second  volume,  we  have  his  opinion  as  to  the  position  and 
prospects  of  Lord  Derby’s  Ministry,  with  allusions  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  work  on  Homer,  to  the  lucrativeness  of  Mr.  Dickens’ 
readings,  to  the  quarrel  about  the  Literary  Fund,  and  to  its 
dinner  of  the  present  year  ;  and  in  the  third  volume  there  is  the 
affair  of  M.  de  Pene  and  the  sub-lieutenants.  If,  therefore,  the 
title  has  any  meaning,  we  presume  that  the  “  other  days”  belong 
to  the  future,  in  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  action  must  be 
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supposed  to  take  place  ;  and,  indeed,  the  future  part  of  the  story 
is  the  only  one  which  has  any  “light”  on  it,  for  the  past  and 
the  present  are  gloomy  enough. 

“  The  reason,”  says  Mr.  Reade’s  heroine,  “  why  I  dislike 
reading  novels  is,  that  the  true,  if  introduced  in  them,  always 
appears  to  be  the  unnatural  portion.”  According  to  this  canon, 
the  novel  before  us  must  be  most  profoundly  true  and  natural, 
since  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  abundant  improbability. 
Mr.  Brackenbury,  the  hero,  while  living  in  a  cottage  near  a 
south-western  assize  town,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
studies  as  to  the  nature  of  which  a  mysterious  silence  is  ob¬ 
served,  is  informed  one  morning  by  his  servant  that  on  that 
very  day  a  young  lady  of  “  the  first  family  in  the  county”  is  to 
take  her  trial  for  the  murder  of  a  faithless  lover,  and  that  “  all 
the  world  and  his  wife”  are  crowding  to  the  Court-house.  The 
intensity  of  Mr.  Brackenbury’s  studies  may  no  doubt  account  for 
his  ignorance  until  the  last  moment  of  an  affair  which  is 
described  as  having  long  kept  the  country  in  excitement ;  but 
as  he  had  been  on  terms  of  the  most  familiar  intimacy  with  the 
elder  branch  of  the  family  in  question,  and  had  even  known  the 
members  of  the  younger  branch  while  they  were  visiting  their 
Northumbrian  relations,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  he  should 
not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  place  of  their  residence,  and 
should  have  established  himself  close  to  it  without  being  aware 
of  their  neighbourhood.  Startled  by  the  news  which  he  has 
heard,  he  hurries  to  the  place  of  trial,  where  his  eyes  are  riveted, 
not  by  the  accused,  but  by  her  elder  sister,  Helen  Hengist,  who 
is  sitting  beside  her.  The  judge  sums  up  unfavourably,  but  the 
jury  at  once  bring  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal;  whereupon  the 
majestic  Helen  makes  a  lofty  speech,  in  commendation  of  the 
jurymen  and  defiance  of  the  judge,  and  “  her  father,  a  military¬ 
looking  man  of  a  commanding  presence,  gently  led  her  and  her 
sister  forth  from  the  hall.”  By  whose  hand  the  dead  man  had 
fallen,  we  never  find  out ;  for  the  younger  Miss  Hengist  goes 
into  a  convent  (although  the  family  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman 
Church),  and  nothing  further  is  said  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Brackenbury  has  an  accidental  meeting  with  Helen,  is 
recognised  by  her  as  an  old  friend,  and,  in  consequence,  calls  at 
the  Hall.  On  his  way  through  the  park  he  happens  to  over¬ 
hear  Mr.  Hengist,  who  is  a  compound  of  worthlessness  and  mad¬ 
ness,  discoursing  with  himself  aloud  in  justification  of  his  beha¬ 
viour  towards  his  wife  and  children.  The  wife,  it  appears,  is  on 
her  deathbed  ;  and  the  visitor,  at  the  daughter’s  request,  witnesses 
Mrs.  Hengist’s  last  moments,  with  her  husband’s  very  unedifying 
behaviour  on  the  occasion.  The  Hall  now  becomes  intolerable 
to  the  heroine,  and  the  more  so  as  its  neighbourhood  is  infested 
by  her  outcast  brother,  Reginald — a  young  gentleman  who  com¬ 
bines  the  attributes  of  gambler,  debauchee,  poacher,  forger, 
ecclesiologist,  and  thief ;  and  she  procures  an  invitation  from  her 
grandmother — an  eccentric,  benevolent,  and  somewhat  free- 
thinking  old  lady,  who  breakfasts  on  cream-cheese  and  ale,  and 
resents  every  other  appellation  than  that  of  “Dame,’  while  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  she  is  indifferently  spoken  of  as  “  Lady 
Hengist,”  and  “  Lady  Eleanor.”  Mr.  Brackenbury  (who  had 
found  an  opportunity  of  proposing  to  Miss  Hengist,  and  had  been 
refused  in  a  manner  which  did  not  absolutely  shut  out  all  hope) 
is  also  invited  to  Hengist  Court,  where,  among  other  personages, 
he  finds  the  Dame’s  elder  son,  Sir  James,  and  his  son,  Charles, 
who  is  described  as  a  poet  far  too  good  for  this  world,  although 
the  only  specimen  which  is  given  of  his  talent  consists  of  some 
very  sorry  doggerel  in  disparagement  of  TV  ordsworth.  It  is  at 
the  201st  page  of  the  first  volume  that  we  enter  “  the  massive 
iron  gates  opening  on  the  wide  court  before  the  noble  mansion ; 
and  the  story  is  then  all  but  suspended  for  more  than  two 
volumes,  while  we  are  presented  with  a  succession  of  conversa¬ 
tions  and  sketches  which  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  There 
is  talk  at  Hengist  Court,  but  no  action — there  are  odd  callers  who 
drop  in — and  there  are  calls  on  odd  people,  at  whose  houses  other 
odd  people  are  met.  The  scene  shifts  to  London,  where  a 
grand  party  is  given  by  Lady  Jane  Hengist,  who  finds  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  five  apart  from  her  husband,  Sir  J ames  ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  a  baronet  and  member  of  Parliament  favours  Mr. 
Brackenbury  with  his  observations  on  some  of  the  more  celebrated 
guests — Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord 
Macaulay  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Dickens,  and 
Mr.  Thackeray — observations  which  for  novelty,  originality,  and 
refinement  are  pretty  much  on  a  level  with  the  London  corre- 

Kondence  of  a  country  newspaper.  Then,  after  a  call  on  a 
idy  Blarney,  we  have  the  life  and  opinions  of  a  second  lofty  but 
unsuccessful  poet,  who  lives  in  a  small  villa  on  Hampstead  Heath. 
At  length,  however,  at  page  238  of  the  third  volume,  Mr.  Reade 
wakens  up  to  the  fact  that  he  is  within  a  hundred  pages  of  the 
utmost  limit  that  can  be  allowed  for  his  story,  and  that  he  must 
really  begin  to  do  something ;  whereupon  the  old  Dame  is  first 
disposed  of.  Impressed  by  her  sudden  death,  Sir  James  Hengist, 
who  had  been  as  worthless  as  most  of  his  relations,  all  at  once 
announces  that  he  is  to  be  a  new  man  ;  and  this  reform  is  not 
at  all  too  early,  since  he  is  forthwith  murdered  by  his  steward. 
Reginald  Hengist,  who  is  at  first  suspected  of  a  share  in  the 
murder,  is  easily  proved  to  be  innocent.  The  hero  and  the 
heroine  become  man  and  wife,  and  have  quite  an  embarrassment 
of  riches  and  houses ;  for  the  poet  Charles  (who  had  set  off  for 
Italy  on  finding  that  his  cousin  preferred  Mr.  Brackenbury  to 
himself,)  and  the  young  lady’s  unloveable  father,  yield  up  to 
them  the  three  mansions  which  belong  to  the  two  branches  of 
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the  family — the  father  only  stipulating  for  a  lodging  in  “  the 
obscurest  corner  of  each,”  and  the  cousin,  that  the  happy  couple 
shall  visit  him  “  at  the  top  of  Fiesole,”  where  he  is  now  elabo¬ 
rating  a  work  which  the  very  reviewers  will  be  compelled  to  hail 
with  reverential  acclamation.  About  the  same  time  several  other 
marriages  take  place.  Even  Reginald,  who  had  seemed  to  be 
irretrievably  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  vice  and  infamy, 
proves  that  (according  to  the  other  Mr.  Reade’s  motto)  “  It  is 
never  too  late  to  mend;”  for  he  gives  out  that  he  will  mend, 
and  thereupon  is  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  an  old  love,  Miss 
Vernon,  who  is  sometimes  called  Lucy,  and  sometimes  Agnes. 
The  most  ardent  Universalist  among  novel-readers  could  desire 
nothing  further  in  the  way  of  happiness  all  round. 

To  the  ordinary  rules  which  bind  novelists  to  observe  some¬ 
thing  like  connexion  in  their  plots,  Mr.  Reade  is  nobly  superior. 
Expectation  is  raised  by  startling  incidents,  and  nothing  comes 
of  them.  The  scene  of  the  younger  Miss  Ilengist’s  trial  for 
murder  has  (in  so  far  as  we  can  see)  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
sequel,  which  is  not  affected  by  it,  and  might  have  been  the  same 
without  it.  While  Mrs.  Maude,  the  ancient  companion  of  Lady 
Hengist,  is  dying,  the  Dame  adjures  her,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  if  there  be  any  other  existence,  to  give  some  intimation 
of  it  after  death ;  but  neither  is  the  appeal  answered,  nor  is  any 
remark  made  on  the  absence  of  an  answer.  The  old  lady  herself 
has  a  vision  of  her  son’s  murder,  and  tells  him  of  it ;  but  nothing 
is  made  of  the  warning,  except  that  on  the  evening  of  his  death 
Sir  James  is  low-spirited  and  inattentive  to  his  chess.  Through¬ 
out  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  book,  the  story  stagnates 
or  is  forgotten.  Characters  are  introduced,  and  elaborately 
described ;  and  then,  after  they  have  perhaps  talked  a  little  to 
display  theirpeculiar  humours,  they  vanish  from  our  sight.  Thus, 
in  the  first  chapter  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  hero’s  servant, 
Shot,  who  looks  ominously  like  a  reminiscence  of  Corporals 
Trim  and  Foss,  and  of  the  corporal  (whose  name  we  forget)  in 
Eugene  Aram.  But,  to  our  great  relief,  he  only  appears  again 
twice,  with  nothing  to  say  on  either  occasion — first  as  a  super¬ 
numerary  waiter  at  a  dinner  conducted  on  the  principle  of 
some  theory  as  to  the  astronomy  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  lastly, 
as  married  to  a  lady’s  maid  who  had  enacted  the  planet  Venus  at 
the  said  banquet,  and  had  been  charmed  by  the  supernumerary's 
performance  as  a  comet.  There  is  the  respectable  Miss  Tenny- 
stone,  who  gives  the  astronomical  dinner  out  of  reverence  for 
some  Egyptological  crotchets  of  her  late  father,  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  eternal  phrase,  “  I  wish  to  say.”  There  is  the 
heroine’s  dearest  friend,  Clara  Woodman,  whose  acquaintance  we 
are  made  to  long  for,  but  who,  when  we  are  introduced  to  her 
at  Lady  Jane’s  party,  says  nothing  considerable,  and  then  is  no 
more  heard  of.  There  is  the  Reverend  Lord  Wasteaway,  with 
his  silly  young  bride  and  his  idiotical  note  of  “  Seh-eh.” 
There  is  a  gross  bishop,  who  plays  with  the  affections  of 
one  young  lady,  and  marries  another  for  the  sake  of  her 
money.  There  is  a  Dean  with  a  nose  long  enough  for  the  Tod- 
holes  Aisle,  and  with  a  long  family  of  “  Pleiad”  daughters  ;  and 
there  are  two  insignificant  curates— for  Mr.  Reade  is  no  admirer 
of  the  clergy.  There  is  Eli  Seymour,  a  “  new-light  fanatic” 
(whether  clerical  or  lay  we  arc  not  quite  sure),  from  whom  we  are 
led  to  expect  some  mischief ;  but  he  drops  out  of  the  tale  without 
doing  either  harm  or  good.  There  is  the  Right  Hon.  Tom 
Baggs,  who,  notwithstanding  his  style  of  a  Privy-councillor,  is 
described  as  “a  human  inanity  who  had  grown  up  to  the 
extension  of  six  feet,”  whose  only  ambition  is  “  to  be  considered 
a  great  sportsman,”  whose  “character  is  that  of  a  human 
seaweed,  gelid  and  gelatinous,  swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  opinion;”  and  there  is  a  host  of  other  ill-contrived 
puppets,  which  the  author,  after  having  put  them  together  and 
dressed  them  up,  has  no  idea  what  to  do  with.  Yet  while  we  are 
saturated  with  details  as  to  such  irrelevant  persons,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  hint  as  to  the  previous  history  of  Mr.  Brackenbury 
himselt — where  he  dropped  from,  what  were  his  condition  and 
occupation,  how  he  had  come  to  be  so  deeply  venerated  by  Clan 
Hengist  in  all  its  branches,  or  what  means  he  would  have  had 
of  maintaining  a  wife  if  Sir  Charles  and  the  lady’s  papa  had  been 
less  generous  and  accommodating. 

Mr.  Reade,  although  he  blames  Mr.  Dickens  for  raising  a 
laugh  in  “the  galleries”  by  bestowing  “humorous  or  grotesque 
names”  on  his  characters,  is  not  only  himself  very  fond  of  this 
cheap  comicality,  but  continually  calls  our  attention  to  the 
strangeness  of  the  names  which  he  uses.  Thus,  of  Shot  it  is 
said  that  his  “  name  and  story  were  alike  noticeable.”  The 
mention  of  Mr.  Maudlin  draws  from  the  hero  an  exclamation — 
“  What  an  extraordinary  name  !”  When  Lord  Wasteaway  is 
announced,  there  is  a  fresh  cry  of  “  What  a  very  remarkable 
name !”  Again,  on  hearing  of  Dr.  Pluggem,  Mr.  Brackenbury’s 
ever-ready  wonder  bursts  forth— “  What  a  very  odd  name  !  the 
English  certainly  rejoice  in  the  funniest  names  ;”  anda  few  pages 
later  we  once  more  find  him  calling  on  the  “  Gracious  Powers” 
in  amazement  at  the  name  of  Coelcey.  All  this  is  surely  not  very 
artistical.  To  ourselves  we  confess  that  the  surname  of  the 
heroine’s  family  is  quite  the  most  surprising  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Reade  has  a  conviction  that  he  is  right,  and  that  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  wrong,  which  he  holds  with  a  tenacity  worthy  of  Mr. 
Drummond,  or  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Hogg  himself.  Yet,  in  respect  of 
politics,  we  cannot  discover  any  lights  which  might  not  be  derived 
from  the  Times  and  Punch — except,  indeed,  that  the  baronet  who 
acts  as  showman  of  Lady  J ane’s  lions  quotes  from  Mr.  Reade’s  own 


poems  a  page  in  which  the  Crimean  war  is  described  as  a  great 
moral  triumph  of  Russia,  and  Sebastopol  as  the  Russian  Ther- 
mopylai.  There  are  repeated  expressions  of  thorough  adherence 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  “  the  veteran  lion  who  had  upheld  our 
character  for  half  a  century.”  There  is  implicit  confidence  in 
Lord  Macaulay,  as  a  writer  no  less  impartial  than  brilliant. 
There  is  the  novel  opinion  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  very  clever 
fellow,  but  not  a  very  trustworthy  statesman.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
lime  contempt  for  our  military  system,  with  plentiful  sneers  at 
superannuated  generals,  fierce  tirades  against  the  purchase  of 
commissions,  and  a  glorification  of  “  middle-class  men”  as  the 
only  winners  of  battles.  There  is  an  earnest  exhortation  to  look 
at  the  military  power  of  France,  and  to  be  prepared  against 
invasion  from  that  quarter.  The  East  India  Directors  come  in 
for  violent  abuse,  and  we  are  told  that — 

As  the  emblem  of  the  warning  Times  should  bo  Sisyphus,  for  ever  up¬ 
heaving  into  the  public  sight  the  weight  of  truths  recoiling  still  on  himself, 
but  ever  re-presented,  so  the  emblem  reared  over  the  doors  of  office  should 
be  a  gigantic  crab,  with  the  law  of  its  life  mottoed  beneath — Retrograde. 

"We  could  say  much  more  as  to  Mr.  Reade’s  oracular  utte¬ 
rances  on  literature  and  art,  on  religion  and  the  game-laws — as  to 
his  language,  which  is  adorned  by  such  pregnant  and  elegant  ex¬ 
pressions  as  “  contacting,”  “  vistaing,”  “  laid”  for  lay,  “  incisive” 
(a  very  favourite  word),  “deracinating,”  “  petrificlife  and  selfism” 
— as  to  his  power  of  writing  dialogue,  and  as  to  the  fragments 
of  his  poetry  which  are  continually  introduced — sometimes  with 
eulogistic  remarks  by  the  characters  of  the  story.  But  we  have 
perhaps  already  said  too  much  for  our  readers,  and  Mr.  Reade’s 
opinion  of  reviewers  is  so  firmly  fixed  that  we  cannot  hope  to  in¬ 
fluence  him.  He  knows  all  about  us  and  our  doings,  and  has  let  the 
public  into  some  knowledge  on  the  subject.  For  did  not  he — or, 
at  least,  Mr.  Brackenbury — once  gain  admission  “  as  an  umbra,  a 
man  without  a  position  or  a  name,  into  one  of  the  minor  clubs” 
where  critics  congregate  ?  Did  he  not  find  them  all  employed 
on  cigars  and  brandy-and-water,  while  on  the  table  lay  “  a  thick 
Biographical  Dictionary,  in  which  each  had  his  name  and  acts 
chronicled  at  length,  according  to  his  interest  with  the  publisher?” 
And  were  they  not  a  wretched  set — jealous  of  cue  another,  and 
malignant  towards  all  true  poets  and  men  of  genius,  from  the 
author  of  Italy  (not  Rogers,  but  Mr.  Reade),  of  Catiline  (not 
Ben  Jonson  nor  Dr.  Croly,"  but  Mr.  Reade),  and  of  Man  in  Para¬ 
dise  (not  Milton,  but  Mr.  Reade),  downwards?  Yet  Mr.  Reade 
himself  will  allow,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  his 
former  critics,  we  have  really  read  the  book  which  we  profess  to 
review ;  and  we  will  add  that  any  one  who  shall  do  as  much 
must  be  possessed  of  more  than  an  averago  power  of  endurance. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OP 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  Cd.  unstamped;  or  7d.  stamped. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  141,  JULY  10,  1858:— 

The  First  Duty  of  England.  Great  Britain  and  Sarawak. 

The  Cambridge  University  Commission  and  Trinity  College. 
Independence  Day.  Bees  Unqueened. 

Doctors  and  Quacks. 

Suicide.  The  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

What  has  become  of  the  Slaves  ? 

Harbours  of  Refuge.  The  Health  of  London. 

Music. 


La  Tribune  Moderne. 

Publications  of  the  Arundel  Society  for  1850. 

Clark’s  Peloponnesus.  La  Morte  d’Artkure. 

A  Comic  Falstaff. 

Missionary  Life  in  Texas  and  Mexico. 

London :  Published  at  39,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 
And  supplied  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 

COMPANION  TO  A  LADY— A  WIDOW  LADY,  aged  34,  is 

desirous  of  procuring  an  ENGAGEMENT  AS  COMPANION  TO  A  CADY. 
Lady  Mildred  Bekesford  Hope  (Arklow  House,  Connaught-place)  is  willing  to 
speak  to  her  capacities  for  the  position,  by  manners,  education,  and  good  principles. 


rpUTORSHIP  WANTED.— A  CLERGYMAN’S  SON,  who  has 

A  Graduated  in  Classical  Honours  at  Cambridge,  and  is  Scholar  of  his  College, 
wishes  to  meet  with  a  NON-RESIDENT  TUTORSHIP  in  a  NOBLEMAN’S  or 
GENTLEMAN’S  FAMILY.  He  is  fully  competent  to  instruct  in  Mathematics. 
Excellent  Testimonials.  Terms,  £250  per  annum.  —  Address  B.  A.,  Post-office, 
Nottingham. 


A  MARRIED  INCUMBENT  in  the  South  of  England  is 

desirous  of  meeting  with  a  WIDOW  LADY  WHO  HAS  ONE  OR  TWO  SONS 
TO  BE  PREPARED  FOR  ETON,  or  other  Public  School.  The  Lady  and  her  Sons  can 
reside  with  the  Family  in  the  Parsonage-house,  or  an  unfurnished  Cottage  can  be 
rented.  Good  terms  are  expected,  and  high  references  given  and  required.  No  com¬ 
munication  from  a  School-agent  will  be  noticed.— Address,  Rev.  M,  A.,  care  of  Mr.  Phil, 
3,  Bedford-row,  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


THE  FUNDS  recently  contributed  to  the  BROMPTON 
HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION  are  gratefully  acknowledged.  More  are  still 
required,  that  the  Wards  now  vacant  may  be  opened  before  the  Winter. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  Son.  See. 

July,  1858.  HENRY  DOBBIN,  Secretary. 


July  17,  1858.] 
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HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. 

REDUCED  PRICES.  ^  ,  .  _ 

The  following  Performances  will  be  given,  comprising  the  talents  of  Titiens, 
\lbo.vi  Piccolomini,  Belletti,  Beneventano,  Belaut,  Rossi,  Aldighieri,  and 
Giugltni.  Ballet,  Mdlle.  Boschetti  nT.n.,,,,„T< 

TUESDAY,  July  20th. — (LAS  T  TIME)  LES  HUGUBAOTS. 

THURSDAY,  July  22nd.— DON  GIOVANNI,  and  Ballet. 

FRIDAY,  July  23rd.— LA  TRAVIATA,  and  Ballet. 

SATURDAY,  July  24th.— LUCREZIA  BORGIA,  and  Lallct. 

The  Opera  will  commence  at  Eight  o’clock. 

p, _ p;.  sfoii,  1 2«  6d  :  Boxes  (Grand  Tier),  £3  3s. ;  One  1  an,  £2  1-3.  ba., 

First  Tier  £2  2s.  ■  Two  Pair,  £1  5s. ;  Three  Pair,  15s. ;  Gallery  Boxes,  10s. ;  Pit,  3s.  Gd. ; 
Gallery  Stalls,  3s.’6d.;  Gallery,  2s.  To  be  had  at  the  Box-office. _ . 


(T^A  L  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  CHARLES  KEAN. 

MONDAY,  and  DURING  THE  WEEK,  will  be  presented  Shakspeares  Play  of 
THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  Shyloek  by  Mr.  C  Kean 3  Portia,  by  Mrs.  C. 
Kean.  Preceded  by  the  new  Farce  (in  One  Act),  entitled,  DYING  FOR  LOVE. 

CiT.  JAMES’S  HALL.— The  SWEDISH  NATIONAL  SINGERS 

(O  in  their  Native  Costumes — assisted  by  Mdlle.  Sophie  Humler,  the  celebrated 
lady  violinist;  Mr.  Eden,  flautist;  aceompanyist,  Mr.  George  Lodee— will  appear 
EVERY  EVENING  during  the  week,  except  Saturday,  at  Eight;  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  Afternoons  at  Three— Admission :  Stalls  (numbered)  3s.;  Unreserved  Seats, 
2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  To  be  had  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly;  ot  Mr.  Mitchell,  Bond- 
street  ;  and  all  principal  Musicsellcrs. 

_  TlIftflNGH  AM 
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A  AL  HA  A  AX  VA  AA  rx  px  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL, 

IN  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL, 

On  AUGUST  31st,  SEPTEMBER  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd,  1858. 

PRINCIPAL  VOCALISTS. 

MADAME  CLARA  NOVELLO, 

MADEMOISELLE  VICTOIRE  BALFE, 

MADAME  CASTELLAN, 

MADAME  ALBONI,  MISS  DOLBY, 

MADAME  VIARDOT  GARCIA. 


MR.  SIMS  REEVES, 

MR.  MONTEM  SMITH, 

SIGNOR  TAMBERL1K, 

Organist . MR.  STIMPSON. 

Conductor... . . . .....MR.  COSTA. 


SIGNOR  RONCONI, 
MR.  WEISS, 

SIGNOR  BELLETTI. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  PERFORMANCES. 

TUESDAY  MORNING. 

ELIJAH . Mendelssohn. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

ELI  . Costa. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

MESSIAH  . Handel. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

JUDITH  .  (A  New  Oratorio )  . Henry  Leslie. 

LAUDA  SION  . Mendelssohn. 

SERVICE  IN  C  . Beethoven. 

TUESDAY  EVENING— A  Miscellaneous  Concert, 
comprising 

OVERTURE . ( Siege  of  Corinth) . Rossini. 

ACIS  AND  GALATEA  (With  additional  Accompaniments 

by  Costa) . Handel. 

OVERTURE . (Ber  Ereyschutz) . Weber. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OPERAS,  &c. 

OVERTURE  .  (FraBiavolo)  . Aubeh. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING— A  Miscellaneous  Concert, 

COMPRISING 

SYMPHONY .  ( Jupiter )  . Mozart. 

CANTATA . (To  the  Sons  of  Art) . Mendelssohn. 

OVERTURE . (Guillaume  Tell)  . Rossini. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OPERAS,  &e. 

OVERTURE . (Zampa) . Herold. 

THURSDAY  EVENING— A  Miscellaneous  Concert, 
comprising 

THE  SCOTCH  SYMPHONY  (In  A  Minor) . Mendelssohn. 

SERENATA  (Composed  for  the  occasion  of  the  Marriage  of 

the  Princess  Royal)  . Costa. 

OVERTURE . (Alchymist) . Spohr. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OPERAS,  &c. 

OVERTURE .  ( Euryanthe ) . Weber. 

FRIDAY  EVENING— A  FULL  DRESS  BALL. 


Parties  requiring  detailed  Programmes  of  the  Performances  may  have  them  for¬ 
warded  by  post;  or  may  obtain  them  on  or  after  the  26th  July  (with  any  other  infor¬ 
mation  desired),  on  application  to  Mr.  Henry  Howell,  Secretary  to  the  Committee, 
31,  Bennett’s  Hill,  Birmingham.  j,  F.  LEDSAM,  Chairman. 


WILL  CLOSE  ON  THE  24th. 

French  e x h  i  b i t i o n.— The  fifth  annual 

EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  by  Modern  Artists  of  the  French  School  is 
NOW  OPEN,  at  the  French  Gallery,  120,  Pall  Mall,  opposite  the  Opera  Colonnade 
Admission,  One  Shilling.  


ROSA  BONHEUR’S  NEW  PICTURES,  “Landais  Peasants 

Going  to  Market,”  and  “  Morning  in  the  Highlands,”  together  with  her  Portrait, 
by  Ed.  Dubuffe,  are  NOW  ON  VIEW,  at  the  German  Gallery,  168,  New  Bond-street. 
Admission,  One  Shilling.  Open  from  Nine  till  Six.  


WILL  SHORTLY  CLOSE. 

SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS. —  The 

FIFTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  5,  Pall  Mall  East  (close  to 
Trafalgar-square),  OPEN  from  Nine  till  Dusk.  Admittance,  Is.;  Catalogue,  6d. 

JOSEPH  J.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 


MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS’S  LAST  NIGHT  IN  LONDON.— 

On  THURSDAY  EVENING,  July  22nd,  at  Eight  o’clock,  Mr.  CHARLES 
DICKENS  will  read  the  Story  of  “  LITTLE  DOMBEY.” 

Stalls  (numbered  and  reserved),  5s.;  Area  and  Galleries,  2s.  6d.;  Unreserved 
Seats,  Is.  Tickets  to  be  had  at  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall’s,  Publishers,  193, 
Piccadilly;  and  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  Long-aere. 


THE  OATLANDS  PARK  HOTEL,  Oatlands  Park,  Weybridge, 

will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Families,  on 
Monday,  July  26th.  Formerly  the  princely  Residence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  is  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  on  high  land,  with  gravelly  subsoil,  a  mile  from  the  Weybridge’ Station 
of  the  South-Western  Railway,  at  an  hour’s  distance  from  Waterloo  Bridge. 

The  peculiar  salubrity  of  the  spot  is  well  known  ;  and  the  Grotto,  constructed  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  at  an  expense  of  £40,000,  is  within  the  Grounds. 

Applications  lor  Suites  of  Rooms,  or  for  Single  Apartments,  to  be  made  to  the 
Secretary,  No.  2,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings;  or  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Hotel. 


VX-TINES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. -DENMAN 
VV  INTRODUCER  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORT,  SHERRY,  &c. 
TWENTY  SHILLINGS  PER  DOZEN.  Bottles  included. 

The  well-established  and  daily-increasing  reputation  of  these  wines  in  the  public 
estimation  renders  any  comment  respecting  them  unnecessary.  A  Pint  Sample  of 
each  for  24  stamps.  Wine  in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway-station  in  England. 
EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Terms— Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  “Bank 
of  London.”  Price-lists  forwarded  on  application. 

James  L.  Denman,  65,  Fenchurch-street,  City  (corner  of  Railway-place). 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

X  1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON.— INSTITUTED  1820. 

Directors. 

MARTIN  TUCKER  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  COTTAM,  Esq.,  Beputy-Chairmdn. 

Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq.  George  Hibbcrt,  Esq. 

James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq.  Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  Brand,  Esq.  Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq.  Janies  Gordon  Murdoch  Esq. 

George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq.  Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 

Henry  Davidson,  Esq.  William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 

George  Field,  Esq.  Newman  Smith,  Esq. 

SECURITY. — The  existing  liabilities  of  the  Company  do  not  exceed  £3,000,000. 
The  Investments  are  nearly  £1,000,000,  in  addition  to  upwards  of  600,000  for  which 
the  shareholders  are  responsible,  and  the  income  is  about  £120,000  per  annum. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths,  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  are  assigned  to  Policies 
every  fifth  year.  The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861,  and  persons  who  now 
effect-  insurances  will  participate  rateably. 

BONUS— The  additions  to  Policies  have  been  from  £1  10s.  to  £63  16s.  per  cent,  on 
the  original  sums  insured. 

CLAIMS.— Upwards  of  £1,250,000  lias  been  paid  to  claimants  under  policies. 
Proposals  for  insurances  may  he  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London ;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 
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ORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON— ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 

CAPITAL,  £1,259,760. 

Amount  of  Invested  Funds  on  31st  Jan.,  1858,  £386,062  3s.  5d. 

DIRECTORS. 

Chairman — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ERNEST  BRUCE,  M.P.,  Director  of  the  National 
Provincial  Bank  of  England. 

George  G.  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Anderson,  33,  Mark-lane. 

Thomas  Newman  Farquhar,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Johnston,  Farquhar,  and  Leech, 
65,  Moorgate-street.  ,  ,  _  _  „  _ 

Duncan  James  Kay,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Kay,  Finlay,  and  Co.,  37,  Threadneedle-street. 
Sir  Charles  It.  M'Grigob,  Bart.,  17,  Charles-street,  St.  James’s-square. 

William  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  William  Miller  and  Co.,  St.  Petersburg!!;  135, 

William ^Vestgaeth,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Westgartli,  Ross,  and  Co.,  Melbourne;  20, 
Threadneedle-street. 

Secretary— A.  P.  Fletcher.  |  Vice-Secretary— Edward  Fuchs. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  COMPANY  DURING  THE  PAST  THREE  YEARS. 


1856. 

1S57. 

1853. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

FIRE  PREMIUMS .  77,850  19  9 

91,306  3  6 

101,230  13  6 

LIFE  PREMIUMS .  62,184  7  11 

67,962  18  3 

75,920  7  9 

FOREIGN  INSURANCES. 

Special  Advantages. 

LIFE. — Residence  allowed,  without  extra  charge,  in  every  part  of  the  world  distant 
more  than  33°  from  the  Equator. 

FIRE— The  Directors,  having  had  all  the  important  places  abroad  practically 
surveyed,  arc  enabled  to  otter  unusual  advantages  as  regards  rates  of  Premium  and 
Conditions,  and  a  Discount  is  allowed  to  merchants  and  others  effecting  their  own 
and  correspondents’  Insurances. 

AGENCIES. 

The  Directors  are  open  to  receive  applications  for  places  in  which  the  Company  is 
not  already  represented. 


riiHE  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY,  in  expectation  of  their 

next  Telegram  bringing  favourable  news,  have  reduced  their  quotations  for 
BLACK  or  GREEN  TEAS  to  TWO  SHILLINGS  PER  POUND  in  6  1b.  bags,  the 
lowest  price  on  record. 

Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard,  Bishopsgate-street. _ 


ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

AND  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups, 
Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian,  Ala¬ 
baster,  Bronze,  &c.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  Tennant,  149,  Strand,  London. 


CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL, 

purveyors  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty, 

RESPECTFULLY  invite  attention  to  their  PICKLES,  SAUCES, 

TART  FRUITS,  and  other  Table  Delicacies,  the  whole  of  which  are  prepared 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  wliolesomeness  and  purity.  A  few  of  the 
articles  most  highly  recommended  are— Pickles  and  Tart  Fruits  of  every  description. 
Royal  Table  Sauce,  Essence  of  Shrimps,  Soho  Sauce,  Essence  of  Anchovies,  Jams, 

_  ...  '  ~  ■*"  1  1  - ’ - 1  T»,--A —  —  04- — -  and  other 

Sauces, 

_  _  s  Royal 

Osborne  Sauce.  To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale 
of  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  21,  Solio-square,  London. _ 

ATHS  AND  TOILETTE  WARE. — WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 

has  ONE  LARGE  SHOW-ROOM  devoted  exclusively  to  the  DISPLAY  OF 
BATHS  AND  TOILETTE  WARE.  The  Slock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  Prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  this  establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  tills 
country  Portable  Showers,  7s.  6d.;  Pillar  Showers,  £3  to  £5;  Nursery,  15s.  to  32s. ; 
Sponging,  14s.  to  32s. ;  Hip,  14s.  to  31s.  6d.  A  Large  Assortment  of  Gas  Furnace,  Hot 
and  Cold  Plunge,  Vapour,  and  Camp  Shower  Baths.  Toilette  Ware  in  great  variety, 
from  15s.  6d.  to  45s.  the  Set  of  Three. 

The  BEST  SHOW  of  IRON  BEDSTEADS  in  the  KINGDOM 

is  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S.  He  lias  FOUR  LARGE  ROOMS  devoted  to  the 
exclusive  Show  of  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads  and  Children’s  Cots,  with  appropriate 
Bedding  and  Bed  Hangings.  Portable  Folding  Bedsteads,  from  11s.;  Patent  Iron 
Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints  and  patent  sacking,  from  14s.  6d.;  and  Cots, 
from  15s.  6d.  each ;  handsome  ornamental  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  in  great  variety, 
from  £2  13s.  6d.  to  £20. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRON¬ 

MONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  GRATIS  and  FREE  BY  POST.  It  contains 

v-  c  a r\r\  111...  +  ....  +  ;,-..^.-  s.F  l.in  +  Kf/vilr  nf  U'.lpM’.rn  and  SVipffinl 


Kettles  Tea  Trays,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and 
Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed  Hangings,  &c,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the 
Sixteen  large  Show  Rooms,  at  39,  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  and  3,  Newman-street ; 
and  4,  5,  and  6,  Perry’s-plaee,  London.— Established  1820. _ 

\  RETIRED  PHYSICIAN,  whose  sands  of  life  have  nearly  run 

out,  discovered  while  in  the  East  Indies  a  certain  cure  for  consumption,  asthma, 
bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  &c.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only 
child,  a  daughter,  was  given  up  to  die.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  wonderful  restora¬ 
tive  and  healing  qualities  of  preparations  made  from  the  East  India  Hemp,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  lie  might  make  a  remedy  for  his  child.  He  studied  hard, 
and  succeeded  in  realizing  liis  wishes.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well. 
He  has  since  administered  the  wonderful  remedy  to  thousands  of  sutterers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  he  lias  never  failed  in  making  them  completely  healthy  and  happy. 
Wishing  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible,  he  will  send  to  such  of  his  afflicted  fellow- 
beings  as  request  it,  this  Recipe,  with  full  and  explicit  directions  for  making  it  up  and 
successfully  using  it.  He  requires  each  applicant  to  enclose  him  six  stamps  one  to 
be  returned  as  postage  on  the  Recipe,  and  the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  this  advertisement. — Address  H.  James,  M.D.,  14,  Cecil-street,  Strand, 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  CHAPLAIN’S  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF 

DELHI.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  W.  IIotton,  Chaplain  to  the  Delhi  Field  Force. 
Post  8vo,  with  a  Plan  of  the  City  and  Siege  Works,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

“  A  simple  and  touching  statement  which  bears  the  impress  of  truth  in  every 
word.” — Atlieiiceum. 

“  A  plain  unvarnished  record  of  what  came  under  a  field  chaplain’s  daily 
observation.  Our  author  is  a  sincere,  hard-working,  and  generous-minded  man.” 
— Leader. 

“  An  earnest  record,  by  a  Christian  minister,  of  some  of  the  most  touching  scenes 
which  can  come  under  observation.” — Literary  Gazette. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  PUNJAB.  By  Frederick  H. 

Coofeh,  Esq.,  C.S.,  Umriisir.  Post  8vo,  with  Map,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

EIGHT  MONTHS’  CAMPAIGN  AGINST  THE  BENGAL 

SEPOYS,  DURING  THE  MUTINY,  1S57.  liy  Colonel  George  Boubchiee, 
C.B.,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery.  With  Plans.  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

[We  xo  ready, 

PERSONAL  ADVENTURES  DURING  THE  INDIAN 

REBEULION,  in  ROHILCUND,  FUTTEGHUE,  and  OUDE.  By  W.  Edwards, 
Esq.,  B.C.S.  Post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth.  [Now  ready. 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNH1LL. 


T 


This  day,  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

HE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CATHOLIC  PRIEST. 

CONTEXTS : — 


9.  The  Voyage. 

10.  My  Return. 

11.  Illness. 

12.  The  Great  Question. 


1.  My  Youth.  5.  The  Flight. 

2.  The  Priesthood.  6.  Paris. 

3.  The  Diet.  7.  Matliilde. 

4.  The  War.  8.  The  Struggle. 

Concluding  Chapter.  By  the  Editor. 

London  :  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Is. 

AN  INDIAN  RETROSPECT  ;  or,  What  has  Christian  England 

done  for  Heathen  India  1  By  the  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

Hatchabd,  187,  Piccadilly;  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Co.,  5-1,  Fleet-street. 

Just  published,  price  6d. 

THE  PROPER  USE  OF  “SHALL”  AND  “WILL”  fully 

Explained  by  Two  Short  Rules  and  Two  German  Words,  “Sollen”  and  “Wollen." 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Fan-deb. 

_ London:  D.  Nutt,  270,  Strand. 

2D.  DISCOUNT  IN  THE  SHI LLING  allowed  off  all  NEW 

BOOKS,  MAGAZINES.  Ac.,  for  CASH,  at  WILLIAM  DAWSON  and  SON’S, 
Booksellers,  71,  Cannon-street,  City,  London.  (Established  1809.) 

In  Crown  Svo  (860  pages),  price  12s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 

TIMES  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  PARIS,  1856.  By  Ciiables  Duke  Yonge. 

“It  gives,  for  the  first  time,  a  really  readable  and  compact  summary  of  history,  per¬ 
vaded  by  right  principles." — Christian  Semembrancer. 

_  Rivingtons,  Waterloo-plaec. 


s 


In  small  8vo,  price  5s.,  the  Fifth  Edition  of 

ICKNESS,  ITS  TRIALS  AND  BLESSINGS. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  he  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  PRAYERS  FOR  THE  SICK  AND  DYING.  Third  Edition. 

2s.  6d. 

2.  HELT  AND  COMFORT  FOR  THE  SICK  POOR.  Second 

Edition.  Is. 

3.  HINTS  ON  THE  SERYICE  FOR  THE  VISITATION  OF 

THE  SICK.  2s. 


PRESENTS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

In  small  8vo,  price  3s.  6d.,  the  Fifth  Edition  of 

THE  CHERRY  STONES;  or,  The  Force  of  Conscience:  a  Tale 

for  Youth;  partly  from  the  MSS.  of  the  into  Rev.  William  Adams,  M.A., 
Author  of  “  The  Shadow  of  the  Cross  and  other  Works."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Adams,  M.A.,  tate  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  he  had, 

1.  THE  FIRST  OF  JUNE;  or,  Schoolboy  Rivalry :  a  Sequel 

to  the  above.  By  the  Rev.  II.  C.  Adams,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

2.  TALES  OF  CHARLTON  SCHOOL;  containing'  the  above 

Two  Tales,  bound  together.  6s.  6d. 

3.  SIVAN  THE  SLEEPER  :  a  Tale  of  all  Time.  By  the  Rev. 

H.  C.  Adams,  M.A.  5s.  6d. 

ARNOLD’S  INTRODUCTIONS  TO  GERMAN  AND  FRENCH. 

In  12mo,  price  5s.  6d.,  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

THE  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK:  on  the  Plan  of  “ Henry’s  First 

Latin  Book.”  By  the  Rev.  TnoMAS  Kerchf.veb  Abnold,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Lyndon,  ami  Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  ar.d  J.  W.  Fraedebsdoefe, 
Ph.  Dr.,  of  the  Taylor-Institute,  Oxford. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 


Of  whom  may  be  had, 

1.  A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES.  Price  2s.  6d. 

2.  THE  SECOND  GERMAN  BOOK,  containing  a  Syntax  and 

Vocabulary,  and  Reading  Lessons  and  Exercises.  Price  6s.  6d.  The  KEY,  price  Is. 

3.  A  READING  COMPANION  TO  THE  FIRST  GERMAN 

BOOK,  containing  Extracts  fi-om  the  best  Authors,  witli  Vocabulary  and  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  the  Same  Echoes.  Price  4s. 

4.  HANDBOOK  OF  GERMAN  VOCABULARY.  Price  4s. 

5.  THE  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK:  on  the  Plan  of  “Henry’s 

First  Latin  Book.”  By  the  Rev.  T.  If.  Abnold,  M.A.  Price  5s.  Gd. 

“  Mr.  Arnold  lias  succeeded  in  preparing  a  work  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the 
wants  of  English  students  of  the  French  language.  The  philosophical  explanation  of 
the  changes  of  consonants,  together  with  the  frequent  references  to  Latin  words  and 
idioms  by  way  of  illustration  and  comparison,  render  it  far  superior  as  a  school-book 
to  any  other  introduction,  over,  from  the  pen  of  a  native  writer.  The  sound  principles 
of  imitation  and  repetition  which  have  secured  for  the  author  a  reputation  widely 
extended  and  well  deserved  are  here  happily  exemplified.  Hie  account  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  idiom  is  very  satisfactory  and  complete :  whoever  thoroughly  masters  it,  will 
rarely  want  anything  further  on  the  subject.” — Athenoeim. 

6.  A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES.  By  M.  Delille.  Price  2s.  Gd. 

7.  HANDBOOK  OF  FRENCH  VOCABULARY.  Price  4s.  Gd. 


In  12mo,  price  Is.  6d.,  the  Fifth  Edition  of 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR  CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS; 

being  a  Practical  Introduction  to  English  Prose  Composition,  with  Syntax  and 
Exercises.  By  Thomas  Kebcheveb  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lvndon,  and 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Rivin  gtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

HENRY’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  for  BEGINNERS.  3s.  Gd. 

ARNOLD'S  HOMER  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

In  12mo,  price  3s.  Gd.,  tlic  Second  Edition  of 

HOMER’S  ILIAD,  Books  I. — III.,  with  English  Notes;  forming 
a  sufficient  Commentary  for  Young  Students.  By  the  Rev.  Tiiomas  Kebcheveb 
Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Ct  whom  may  he  had,  by  the  same  Editor, 

1.  IIOMERI  ILIAS,  Lib.  I.— IV.,  with  a  Copious  Critical 

Introduction  and  English  Notes.  In  12mo.  Second  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

2.  HOMERI  ILIAS  ;  complete  Edition,  with  English  Notes  and 

Grammatical  References.  12s. 

3.  CRUSIUS’S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  FOR 

HOMER.  9s. _ 

In  12mo,  price  5s,,  the  Third  Edition  of 

rpHE  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK :  on  the  Plan  of  “  Henry’s  First 

X  Latin  Book.”  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kebcheveb  Abnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of 
Lyndon,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

London :  Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  bo  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  SECOND  GREEK  BOOK;  containing  an  Elementary 

Treatise  on  the  Greek  Particles  and  the  Formation  of  Greek  Derivatives.  5s.  6d. 

THE  THIRD  GREEK  BOOK ;  containing  a  Selection  from 

XENOPHON’S  CYROP7EDIA,  with  Notes,  Syntax,  and  Glossarial  Index.  3s.  6d. 

THE  FOURTH  GREEK  BOOK;  or,  The  Last  Four  Books  of 
XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS,  containing  “The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  with 
Notes  ami  Grammatical  References.  4s. 

In  8vo,  price  5s.  6d.,  the  Eighth  Edition  of 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  PROSE 

_f\.  COMPOSITION.  By  Thomas  Keecheveii  Abnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of 
Lyndon,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

***  The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  enable  the  Student,  as  soon  as  he  can  decline  and 
conjugate  with  tolerable  facility,  to  translate  simple  sentences  after  given  examples, 
and  with  given  words;  t lie  principles  trusted  to  being  principally  those  of  imitation 
and  very  frequent  repetition.  It  is  at  once  a  Syntax,  a  Vocabulary,  and  an  Exercise 
Book  ;  and  is  used  at  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Public  Schools. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-plaec. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  A  SECOND  PART  of 'the  above  Work  (On  the  PARTICLES). 

In  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

2.  A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  ACCI¬ 

DENCE;  with  Easy  Exercises  and  Vocabulary.  Sixth  Edition.  5s.  6d. 

3.  A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  CON¬ 

STRUING.  6s.  6d. 


In  Svo,  price  5s.  6d.,  the  Third  Edition  of 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  LATIN  TERSE  COM- 

,  POSITION. 

Contents:— 1.  “Ideas”  for  Hexameter  and  Elegiac  Verses.  —  2.  Alcaics. — 3.  Sap- 
pkics.  —  4.  The  other  Horatian  Metres.  —  5.  Appendix  of  Poetical  Phraseology,  and 
Hints  on  Versification. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerchevee  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

_ _ Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. _ 

In  8vo,  price  6s.  6d.,  the  Tenth  Edition  of 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  LATIN  PROSE  COM¬ 
POSITION.  By  Thomas  Kebcheveb  Abnold,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and 
Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

This  Work  is  founded  upon  the  principles  of  imitation  and  frequent  repetition.  It 
is  at  once  a  Syntax,  a  Vocabulary,  and  an  Exercise  Book  ;  and  considerable  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  Synonymes.  It  is  used  at  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  public 
Schools.  Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  A  SECOND  PART  of  the  above  Work,  containing  THE 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  LATIN  PARTICLES;  with  a  Vocabulary  and  an  Antibarbarus. 
Third  Edition.  8s. 

2.  LONGER  EXERCISES ;  being  a  Companion  to  the  First 

Part,  Second  Edition.  4s. 

3.  LONGER  EXERCISES,  Part  II. ;  containing  a  Selection  of 

Passages  of  greater  length,  in  genuine  idiomatic  English,  for  Translation  into 
Latin.  4s. 

4.  MATERIALS  FOR  TRANSLATING  INTO  LATIN.  From 

the  German  of  Groteeend,  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  Third  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

Also,  DOEDERLEIN’S  HAND-BOOK  OF  LATIN  SYNO- 

NYMES.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  II.  II.  Arnold,  B.A.  Second  Edition.  4s. 
ARNOLD’S  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  BOOKS. 

In  12mo,  price  3s.,  a  New  Edition  of 

HENRY’S  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK. 

***  The  object  of  this  Work  (which  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  imitation 
and  frequent  repetition)  is  to  enable  the  Pupil  to  do  Exercises  from  the  first  day  of  his 
beginning  his  Accidence.  It  is  recommended  by  the  Oxford  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education  as  an  useful  Work  for  Middle  or  Commercial  Schools,  and  adopted  at  the 
National  Society’s  Training  College  at  Chelsea, 

By  Thomas  Kebcheveb  Arnold,  31. A „  Late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  Fellow 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-piacc;  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  A  SECOND  LATIN  BOOK  and  PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

Intended  as  a  Sequel  to  “  Henry’s  First  Latin  Look.”  In  12mo.  Seventh  Edition.  4s. 

2.  A  FIRST  VERSE  BOOK :  being  an  Easy  Introduction  to 

the  Mechanism  of  the  Latin  Hexameter  and  Pentameter.  In  12mo.  Sixth  Edition.  2s. 

3.  COMPANION  TO  THE  FIRST  TERSE  BOOK,  containing 

additional  Exercises.  Is. 

4.  ECLOGvE  OVIDIANiE  ;  with  English  Notes,  &c.  Ninth 

Edition.  2s.  6d.  This  Work  is  from  the  Fifth  Part  of  the  **  Lateinisehes  Elcmentar- 
buch”  of  Professors  Jacobs  and  Doring,  which  has  an  immense  circulation  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America. 

5.  HISTORIC  ANTIQUE  EPITOME,  from  Cornelius  Nepos, 

Justin,  &c.  With  English  Notes,  Rules  for  Construing,  Questions,  Geographical 
Lists,  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  4s. 

6.  CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  Part  I.  With  Critical  Questions  and 

Answers,  and  an  imitative  Exercise  on  each  Chapter.  Third  Edition.  In  12mo,  fc, 
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KEITH  JOHNSTON’S , SCHOOL  ATLASES. 

i. 

NEW  EDITION. 

SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  GENERAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 

GEOGRAPHY.  A  New  Edition,  with  Enlarged  Maps  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Switzerland,  and  a  Map  of  Palestine.  Twenty-five  Maps,  printed  in  Colours,  and  Index. 
Imperial  4to,  half-bound  in  Svo,  price  12s.  6d. 

2. 

NEW  EDITION. 

SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Nine 

Plates,  with  Geological  Maps  of  Europe,  the  British  Isles,  and  Descriptive  Letterpress. 
12s.  Cd. 

3. 

NEW  EDITION. 

SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Twenty 

Plates,  with  Index.  12s.  6d. 

4. 

SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  ASTRONOMY.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Hind, 

F.R.A.S.  Eighteen  Coloured  Plates  and  Descriptions.  12s.  6d. 

5. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

ELEMENTARY  ATLAS  OF  GENERAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 

GEOGRAPHY  FOR  JUNIOR  CLASSES,  including  a  Map  of  Cauaan  and  Palestine. 

4to,  with  Index.  5s.  - 

“Decidedly  the  best  School  Atlases  we  have  ever  seen  ."—English  Journal  of 
Education. 

“  The  plan  of  these  Atlases  is  admirable,  and  the  excellence  of  the  plan  is  rivalled  by 

the  beauty  of  the  execution . The  best  security  for  the  accuracy  and  substantial 

value  of  a  School  Atlas  is  to  have  it  from  the  hands  of  a  man  like  our  author,  who  has 
perfected  his  skill  by  the  execution  of  much  larger  works,  and  gained  a  character 
which  he  will  be  careful  not  to  jeopardize  by  attaching  his  name  to  anything  that  is 
crude,  slovenly,  or  superficial.” — Scotsman. 

_ William:  Plackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. _ 

MR,  A.  HAYWARD'S  COLLECTED  ESSAYS. 

Just  published,  in  2  Vols.  8vo,  price  24s.  cloth, 

BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  ESSAYS,  reprinted  from 

Reviews,  with  Additions  and  Corrections.  By  A.  Hayward,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

“The  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Hayward’s  while  the  other  articles  treat  of  such 
essays  are  full  of  the  best  kind  of  gossip,  1  subjects  as  Erench  society,  French  jour- 
clever  and  unpretending,  not  less  dexte-  .  nalism,  hooks  upon  etiquette,  dinner- 
rous  than  wise.  The  biographical  sketches  giving,  all  matters  upon  which  a  quick- 
are  of  men  whose  lives  yield  a  most  liberal  j  wilted  and  accomplished  man  can  easily 
supply  of  anecdote  —  Sydney  Smith  for  j  find  pleasant  things  to  say." 
example,  James  Smith,  Samuel  Rogers —  !  Examiner. 

_ _  Loudon :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  CALENDARS  OF  STATE  PAPERS. 

Now  read}',  in  2  Vols.  Imperial  8vo,  price  30s.  cloth, 

STATE  PAPERS  RELATING  TO  SCOTLAND  from  the  Reign 

of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  Accession  of  King  James  the  First  (1509— 
1603).  With  the  Correspondence  relating  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  daring  her  Detention 
in  England.  Edited  by  Markham  J.  Thorpe,  Esq.,  of  St.  Edmund  llali,  Oxford, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  Uniform  with  the  Series  of  “  Calendars 
of  English  State  Papers,"  of  which  this  work  forms  a  continuation. 

The  above  collection  of  State  Papers,  is  here  to  be  found  relating  to  Scotch 
like  the  rest  of  the  series  of  “Calendars,”  j  affairs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
is  provided  with  a  copious  Index  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  can 
Persons,  Places,  and  Subjects,  so  that  ;  be  made  with  the  greatest  facility, 
reference  to  ascertain  what  information  ; 

_ London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

CAPTAIN  BRIALMONT’S  LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Now  ready,  illustrated  with  numerous  Maps,  Plans  of  Battles,  and  Portraits, 

Vols.  I.  and  II.,  price  30s.  cloth, 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON :  from  the 

French  of  Alexis  Brialmont,  Captain  on  the  Staff  of  the  Belgian  Army :  with 
Emendations  and  Additions.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.,  Chaplain-General  to  the 
Forces  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s.  Vol.  III.  {completion)  is  in  preparation. 

“  We  are  to  have  here  more  than  a  I  part  of  the  Duke’s  life  with  which  M. 
translation  of  the  well-known  recent  work  !  Brialmont  was  least  acquainted.  The 
of  Captain  Brialmont,  which  lias  pleased  !  two  volumes  now  published  are  com- 
Englishmen  by  its  general  honesty,  and  plete  in  themselves ;  they  contain  one  of 
soldiers  by  the  skill  with  which  it  relates  the  best  extant  histories  of  the  Duke’s 
incidents  of  scientific  war.  Mr.  Gleig  has  I  military  life.”— Examiner. 
information  of  his  own  to  give  upon  that 
_  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  MR.  MEIIIVALE’S  “HISTORY  OP  THE  ROM 4.NS 
UNDER  THE  EMPIRE.” 

Now  ready,  in  Svo,  with  Map  and  Plan,  price  16s.  cloth, 

History  of  the  romans  under  the  empire.  By 

the  Rev.  C.  Merivale,  B.D.,  lute  Fellow  of  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Vol.  VI.  from  the  Reign  of  Nero  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

quarters.  Galba,  Otho,  and 


This  volume  carries  on  the  history  from 
the  accession  of  Nero,  a.d.  51,  to  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Vespasian,  and  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  70.  It  embraces  the 
narrative  of  the  conquest  of  southern 
Britain  under  Claudius  and  Nero,  and 
the  concluding  chapters  relate  the  great 
“  Sepoy”  mutiny  in  the  Roman  armies  in 
the  North  of  Gaul,  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Jews,  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  their  city 
and  dissolution  of  their  polity.  Amidst 
these  vicissitudes  in  the  externa!  relations 
of  the  empire,  revolutions  not  less  inte¬ 
resting  and  important  occurred  at  home. 
The  vices  of  the  imperial  system,  esta¬ 
blished  by  Augustus,  were  fully  developsd 
under  Nero,  the  last  of  the  Csesarean 
family.  His  reign,  disastrous  in  its  mili¬ 
tary  reverses  in  Britain  and  Armenia,  in 
the  great  conflagration  and  the  great 
plague  of  Rome,  was  rendered  infamous 
by  the  tyranny  and  debauchery  of  the 
Emperor,  and  by  the  general  relaxation 
and  decline  of  national  spirit  in  all  classes. 
The  personal  cruelty  of  Nero  reached  its 
climax  in  the  barbarous  persecution  of  the 
Christians;  but  his  proscription  of  the 
most  virtuous  of  the  senators,  such  as 
Thrasea,  and  the  bravest  of  the  generals, 
such  as  Corbnlo,  drove  both  classes  into 
conspiracies  against  him,  and  ended  in  his 


overthrow  and  death.  The  extinction  of 
the  Cresarean  family  was  followed  by  the 
rivalry  of  the  chiefs  of  the  legions  in 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,  comprising  the  History  to  the  Fall  of  JULIUS  C.ESAR. 


various  _  _  _ t  ■  I 

Vitellius  were  raised  successively  to  the 
purple  by  their  own  soldiers,  and  each 
choice  successively  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
Rome  and  Italy  are  harassed  and  ex¬ 
hausted  by  two  years  of  intrigue  and 
bloodshed,  at  the  end  of  which  Vespasian 
overthrows  the  last  of  the  competitors, 
ttie  Capitol  itself  being  consumed  in  the 
contest,  and  re-establishes  the  Empire  on 
a  solid  foundation. 

The  six  volumes  of  this  history  now 
published,  embrace  a  period  of  little  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the 
establishment  to  the  fall  of  the  Julian 
dynasty.  From  this  period  our  materials 
become  extremely  meagre,  and  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  give  a  full  and  detailed 
narrative  of  political  events.  Though  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  still  remain  to  be 
traversed  to  the  foundation  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  limit  originally  contemplated 
for  the  work,  the  author  judges  that  two 
more  volumes  will  suffice  to  complete  the 
history,  and  to  survey  the  social  condition 
of  the  human  race  in  the  decline  of  the 
Empire.  He  expects,  however,  that  some 
years  must  elapse  before  he  can  hope  to 
execute  this  laborious  portion  of  his  under¬ 
taking,  and  he  trusts  that  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  the  volumes  he  has  published  may 
be  accepted  as  a  complete  history  of  the 
“  establishment  ”  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


Second 


28s. 


Second  Edition 

Vo).  III.,  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Monarchy  by  AUGUSTUS. 

Edition . 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  from  AUGUSTUS  to  CLAUDIUS,  b.c!  27  to  a.d.  54. ... . . ! . . . . .  32s! 

London:  Longman,  Brown-,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


Now  complete,  in  4  Vols.  Post  Svo,  price  42s.  cloth, 

RAIKES’S  JOURNAL  from  1331  to  1847. 

“A  very  entertaining  book.”— Times. 

_ London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE. 

Now  ready,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

rriHE  SECOND  VISION  OF  DANIEL :  a  Paraphr  ase  in  Verse. 

X  By  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

_ _ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  Is.  sewed, 

A  RECORD  OF  THE  PATRIARCHAL  AGE;  or,  tlie 

1  1  Proverbs  of  Aphobie,  n.c.  1900,  now  first  fully  translated.  By  the  Rev. 
D.  I.  Heath,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  6d.  stitched, 

WORKHOUSES  AND  WOMEN’S  WORK:  reprinted  from 

H  the  “  Church  of  England  Monthly  Review.”  Together  with  a  Paper  on  the 
Condition  of  Workhouses,  read  in  the  Social  Economy  Department  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  at  Birmingham,  October,  1857. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Patemoster-row. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  Post  Svo,  price  8s.  6d.  cloth, 

pHAPTERS  ON  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Sir  Henry 

VV  Holland,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Consort.  Founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  contained  in  “Medical  Notes  and 
Reflections”  (Svo,  18s.),  by  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
_ London  ;  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-ron\ 

COINS,  CURRENCY,  BANKING,  BANK  ACTS,  &c. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

A  TREATISE  ON  COINS,  CURRENCY,  AND  BANKING: 

il  with  Observations  on  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  and  on  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittees  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bank  Acts.  By 
Henry  Nicholas  Sealy,  Esq. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

Notes  on  the  revolt  in  the  north-western 

PROVINCES  OF  INDIA.  By  Charles  Raikes,  Judge  of  the  Sudder 
Court,  and  late  Civil  Commissioner  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell ;  Author  of  “  Notes  on  the 
North-Western  Provinces  of  India.” 

_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  published,  in  3  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  31s.  6d.  cloth, 

rT'IIE  HEIRS  OF  CHEVELEIGH.  By  Gervaise  Abbott. 

“  ‘The  Heirs  of  Cheveleigh’  has  one  authorized  in  commending  the  book  to 
great  and  rare  merit;  it  has  a  plot,  and  |  the  perusal  of  all  novel-readers.” 
the  plot  is  well  constructed.  We  feel  1  Guardian. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row, _ 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  COLLECTED  EDITION  OF  THE  TALES  OF  THE 
AUTHOR  OF  “  AMY  HERBERT.” 

Just  published,  in  Crown  Svo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

IVORS  ;  or,  The  Two  Cousins.  Being  the  Sixth  Work  of  a  New 

and  Cheaper  Uniform  Edition  of  the  Stories  by  the  Author  of  “Amy  Herbert,” 
publishing  Monthly,  and  comprising  the  following  Works  : — 


AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  6d. 
GERTRUDE,  2s.  6d. 

EARL’S  DAUGHTER,  2s.  6d. 
EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE,  2s.  6d. 


CLEVE  HALL,  3s.  6d. 
KATHARINE  ASHTON,  3s.  6d. 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 
LANETON  PARSONAGE. 


London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


DOMENECH’S  MISSIONARY  TRAVELS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Now  ready,  in  1  Vol.  8vo,  with  Map,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

Missionary  adventures  in  texas  and  Mexico: 

a  Personal  Narrative  of  Six  Years’  Sojourn  in  those  Regions.  By  the  Abb6 
Domenech.  Translated  from  the  French  under  the  Author’s  superintendence. 

“The  good  and  brave  young  Abbd  unworthy  to  he  named  with  Hue  in  the 
Dornenech,  whose  personal  narrative  we  annals  of  missionary  enterprise ;  and  we 
may  at  once  say  we  have  found  more  I  know  not  how  to  give  him  higher  praise.’* 
readable  and  more  informing  than  a  dozen  ;  — Saturday  Review . 
volumes  of  ordinary  adventure,  is  not  ! 

_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

MR.  FORESTER’S  TOUR  IN  SARDINIA  AND  CORSICA. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  Imperial  8vo,  with  39  Wood  Engravings  and  8  Illustrations 
in  Colours  and  Tints  from  Sketches  made  during  the  Tour  by  Lieut.-Col.  Biddulpli, 
Royal  Artillery,  and  a  Coloured  Map,  price  28s.  cloth, 

Rambles  in  the  islands  of  Corsica  and 

SARDINIA:  with  Notices  of  their  History,  Antiquities,  and  present  Condition, 

TOMAS  FoRV.STTn?  Author  nf  “  Yrrmw  in  lftAVJ.TftAQ”  A-r 


bright  islands,  the  broad  flow  of  the 

narrative . A  volume  of  travel  so 

original  and  varied  as  Mr.  Forester’s  is  a 
rarity  in  our  day.” — Leader. 


“  Mr.  Forester’s  book  is  in  all  respects 
new ;  the  brilliant  lithographs  bring-  new 
landscapes  before  our  eyes,  and  new 
glimpses  are  opened  by  each  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  little  pencillings  which  break,  like 
_ London  :  Longman,  Bp.own,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

MOORE’S  MELODIES,  THE  MUSIC  PRINTED  WITH  THE  WORDS. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  Imperial  8vo  (small  music  size),  price  15s.  cloth;  or  25s.  half¬ 
bound  in  morocco, 

Harmonised  airs  of  moore’s  Irish  melodies,  the 

Music,  as  originally  arranged  for  Two,  Three,  or  Four  Voices,  printed  with 
the  Words. 

Also,  uniform,  31s.  6d.  each,  cloth;  42s.  each,  half-morocco, 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES;  the  Symphonies  and  Accom¬ 

paniments  by  Sir  J.  Stevenson  and  Sir  H.  Bishop  printed  with  the  Words. 

MOORE’S  NATIONAL  AIRS  AND  OTHER  SONGS,  now 

first  collected;  the  Mnsie,  arranged  for  the  Voice  and  Pianoforte,  printed  with  the 
Words. 

London :  Longman,  Bkown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Feap.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

MORNING  CLOUDS.  The  Second  Edition, 

thoroughly  revised. 

“  We  cordially  recommend  these  letters 
to  all  our  readers.  They  are  full  of  good 
sense  and  right  feeling,  and  are  the  work 
of  a  very  graceful  and  highly  cultivated 


mind.  Moreover,  they  show  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  sug¬ 
gestions  they  contain  are  eminently  prac¬ 
tical  and  wholesome,  while  they  are  ottered 
in  a  spirit  which  proves  that  the  autho¬ 
ress  has  known  the  sorrows  of  which  she 
treats  too  well  not  to  be  aware  of  the  great 
tenderness  needful  in  touching  them,  if 
any  benefit  is  to  be  afforded  to  the  young 
and  over-sensitive  sufferer.  Her  remarks 


thoroughly  good,  and  so  is  her  defence 
of  novel-reading.  We  also  beg  to  draw 
attention  to  the  excellent  advice  on  the 
art  of  dress  in  the  fifth  chapter.  The 
remarks  on  the  duty  of  pleasure  are  like¬ 
wise  noteworthy.  If  moral  works  were 
oftener  written  in  this  key,  we  believe  a 
great  deal  more  good  would  he  done  by 
them  than  has  been  hitherto  the  case. 
We  approve  of  the  teaching  of  ‘  Morning 
Clouds’  as  much  as  we  admire  its  style ; 
and  we  hope  that  it  may  soon  become  the 
general  favourite  which  we  think  it 
deserves  to  be.” — Saturday  Review. 


on  education  and  choice  of  studies  are 

London:  Longman,  Bbown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


[July  17,  1858. 


Immediately,  in  Post  8vo, 

A  JOURNEY  DUE  NORTH. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


Immediately,  in  Svo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations, 

THE  MUTINIES  IN  OUDH 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MUTINIES  IN  OUDH  AND  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  LUCKNOW  RESIDENCY; 
WITH  SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  MUTINY. 


By  MARTIN  RICHARD  GUBBINS, 

Financial  Commissioner  for  Oudh. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


rpHE  AGE :  a  Colloquial  Satire. 

I  Author  of  “  Festus,”  &e.  Crown  Svo. 


By  PniLir  James  Bailee, 

[Tuesday  next . 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE  — THEIR  LAWS:  with  Plain 

Practical  Prescriptions.  By  Benjamin  Ridge,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  &c.  Written 
expressly  for  the  information  of  the  Million;  free  from  Professional  Technicalities, 
with  many  new  Observations  for  Domestic  Use  with  which  every  one  should  be 
acquainted.  1  Vol.  Crown  Svo.  12s.  _  .  [This  day. 


E 


NGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1  Vol.  12mo.  _ 


By  L.  Dikey  and  A.  Foggo. 

[Tuesday  next. 


A 


MONTH  IN  YORKSHIRE.  By  Walter  White,  Author 

of  “  A  Londoner's  Walk  to  the  Land’s  End/’  Ac.  1  Vol.  Post  Svo,  9s. 


Now  ready,  a  Second  Edition  of 

DOCTOR  THORNE:  a  Novel.  By  Anthony-  Tkollope, 

Author  of  “  The  Three  Clerks,"  Barchester  Towers,”  &e.  In  3  Vols. 

“We  can  promise  a  hearty  laugh  to  all  who  undertake  ‘  Doctor  Thorne’ — a  laugh 
that  does  good  to  the  laugher,  not  cynical  and  cruel,  hut  hearty  and  sympathetic,  and 

there  are  so  few  books  now-a-days  that  make  us  laugh . ‘  Doctor  Thorne’  is  an 

excellent  novel,  and  as  such  we  commend  it  to  our  readers ."—Athenirum. 

“One  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  novels  of  the  present  day.”—  Observer. 


c 


OUNTRY  LIFE  IN  PIEDMONT.  By  A.  Gallenga,  Author 

of  “  The  History  of  Piedmont,”  &c.  Post  Svo,  8s.  Gd. 


and 

matter, _ 

suited  to  the  temper  of  an  English  public. 


Examiner. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 


POPULAR  WORKS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  following  are  note  ready : — 

MARKHAM’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  First 

Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Fourteenth  Y'car  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
Ninety-Eighth  Edition.  Woodcuts.  l’2mo,  6s. 


MARKHAM’S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  from  the  Conquest 

by  the  Gauls  to  the  Death  of  Louis  Philippe.  Fifty-Eighth  Edition.  Woodcuts. 
12mo,  6s. 

MARKHAM’S  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY,  from  the 

Invasion  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Marias  to  the  present  Time. 
Twelfth  Edition.  Woodcuts.  12mo,  6s. 


REVIEW,  No.  CCVII. 


BERTHA’S  JOURNAL,  DURING  A  VISIT  TO  HER 

Uncle  in  England,  containing  a  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  information. 
•  Seventh  Edition.  12mo,  7s.  6d. 


By 


LITTLE  ARTHUR’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
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THE  COUNTRY  ON  THE  CUTTY  STOOL. 

MR.  WESTERTON  may  be  right  after  all,  and  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  England  may  be  in  danger  from 
the  practice  of  Confession.  No  longer  ago  than  the  day  of 
our  last  publication  we  could  have  sworn  that  there  was  no 
more  self-asserting,  self-reliant,  impenitent  body  politic  than 
this  of  Great  Britain.  Not  only  did  it  seem  disposed  to 
persevere  in  its  old  courses,  but  it  had  actually  just  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forcing  the  innocent  Government  of  India  to 
imitate  its  example.  But  lo !  suddenly,  somewhere  in  the 
interval  between  Saturday  and  Monday,  the  deep  ineradi¬ 
cable  tendency  of  human  nature  revived.  In  the  night 
season,  or  on  Sunday  in  the  middle  of  a  sermon  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  the  consciousness  of  sin  fell  on  the  organ  of  the 
nation,  and  the  irresistible  desire  to  disembosom  oneself  had 
its  way.  The  disgust  of  the  Barings  and  Verekers  of 
political  discussion  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described,  when  they  got  up  on  Monday  and  found  the 
Times  on  its  lcnees  confessing  to  Europe  and  America,  as 
though  to  a  universal  Poole,  that  the  righteousness  of  Great 
Britain  was  filthy  rags.  Peccavimus.  Miserere  nostri.  Our 
admirals  are  ninnies,  and  our  plenipotentiaries  are  asses. 
Our  despatch-boats  have  stuck  in  the  mud  of  the  Pei-ho, 
and  the  French  sailors  are  laughing  at  them.  Our  gun-boats 
have  refused  to  obey  orders,  and  the  editor  of  the  North 
China  Herald  is  in  tears.  It  is  “enough  to  make  an 
“  Englishman  ashamed  of  his  nationality,  aud  name  with  a 
“  blush  the  land  of  his  birth.”  We  cannot  administer.  We 
cannot  command.  We  cannot  obey.  We  cannot  navigate  a 
vessel.  We  cannot  get  a  keel  over  a  mud-bank.  Toujours 
trop  lard.  Miserere  nostri! 

It  is  an  inquiry  not  without  psychological  interest,  how 
much  of  this  self- accusation  has  been  suggested  by  the  still 
prurient  fancy  of  the  eager  confitent.  Let  us  acknow¬ 
ledge  a  suspicion  that  nine-tenths  of  it  is  a  dreamy  remi¬ 
niscence  of  that  manual  of  theological  wickedness,  the  North 
China  Herald.  We  have  not  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
perusing  the  journal  in  question,  which  we  find  to  be  a  paper 
difficult  to  procure  beyond  its  immediate  sphere.  Probably, 
however,  we  do  the  North  China  Herald  no  wrong  in 
assuming  that  it  presents  the  ordinary  characteristics  of 
colonial  journalism.  One  of  these  (not  wholly  confined, 
perhaps,  to  the  colonies)  is  an  unalterable  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  the  editor  that  if  he  had  only  enjoyed  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  liberal  education,  if  he  had  been  taught  to  ride  in 
early  youth,  or  had  ever  been  able  to  surmount  a  certain 
tendency  to  nausea  on  shipboard,  he  would  have  surpassed  a 
Nelson  and  outdone  a  Wellington.  We  take  for  granted 
that,  unless  the  subsequent  capture  of  the  Forts  has 
induced  this  great  naval  and  military  authority  to  back 
out  of  his  first  opinion,  he  is  decidedly  dissatisfied  Avith 
Admiral  Seymour  and  Lord  Elgin.  But  then  we  have 
something  more  than  a  suspicion  that  the  North  China 
Herald,  knows  no  more  about  the  matter  than  the  Times 
and  ourselves.  What  is  the  evidence  as  to  the  alleged 
delinquency  of  all  the  servants  of  the  British  Crown  now 
in -the  Chinese  seas?  We  think  Ave  see  that  one  feet  is 
substantial,  and  the  rest  garnish.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pei-ho,  Avhich  has  not  been  suiweved  since  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  s  visit,  turns  out  to  be  much  less  practicable  than 
had  been  supposed.  Naval  officers,  both  French  and  English, 
appear  to  have  been  very  pardonably  ignorant  of  the  rate  at 
Avhicli  mud  accumulates  at  the  mouth  of  a  Chinese  'river. 
Given,  then,  this  shortcoming,  what  is  there  besides  to  con¬ 
demn  our  unlucky  countrymeu?  Simply  this.  Lord  Elgin  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Pei-ho  Avith  a  gun-boat  and  two  despatch-boats, 
and  the  French  Admiral  Avith  three  gun-boats.  The  gun-boats 
got  OA'er  the  bar,  which  was  too  much  for  the  despatch-boats, 
and  hence,  at  the  outset  of  these  ultimately  successful  opera¬ 


tions,  there  were  in  the  river  three  small  French  vessels  to  one 
English.  This,  shouts  the  representative  newspaper,  is  posi¬ 
tively  disgraceful.  It  proves  either  gross  miscalculation  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Elgin,  or  mutinous  neglect  of  orders  on  the 
part  of  Admiral  Seymour.  We  should  like  to  know  Avhy  it 
proves  anything  of  the  sort.  Tbe  British  and  French  forces 
destined  for  service  in  the  river  Avere  numerically  equal,  aud, 
as  in  combined  operations  everything  is  generally  concerted, 
it  may  A7ery  Avell  be  that  the  composition  of  the  joint  arma¬ 
ment  was  intended  by  the  French,  as  well  as  by  the  English, 
to  be  exactly  what  it  was.  For  all  Ave  knoAv  (aud,  of  course, 
Ave  knoAv  nothing),  despatch-boats,  which  are  twenty  times 
more  manageable  than  gun-boats  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  may  have  been  deliberately  preferred  to  the  clumsier 
craft  while  the  state  of  the  bar  was  still  matter  of  conjecture. 
Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  construction  which  Avould  naturally 
be  put  upon  facts  still  unascertained  by  everybody  except 
the  authors  of  the  novel  maxim,  Contra  Patriam  omnia  sunt 
preesumenda.  The  habit  of  mind  which  the  invention  of 
this  monstrous  principle  discloses  is  ludicrously  illustrated 
by  the  Avay  in  Avhich  the  rest  of  the  Chinese  story  is  told. 
Lord  Elgin,  it  seems,  Avhen  his  despatch-boats  proAred  too 
deep-hullecl  for  the  bar,  sent  southwards  in  all  haste  for  an 
additional  supply  of  English  gun-boats.  It  is  said  by  the 
Times  that,  Avith  gross  and  perverse  stupidity,  he  specially 
asked  for  vessels  of  such  a  description  that  they  would  in 
all  probability  be  unable  to  make  their  way  into  the  river. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  of 
these  insane  calumnies  with  the  argument  of  the  same 
writers  on  the  only  important  subject  to  which  they  have 
recently  had  to  address  themselves.  The  Admiralty  is  by 
general  consent  the  best  of  our  CroAvn  Departments,  the 
navy  is  the  most  efficient  of  our  seiwices,  and  Lord  Elgin 
is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  aristocratic  functionaries  whom 
Ave  habitually  send  out  to  govern  great  dependencies,  and  to 
disentangle  the  perplexities  of  diplomacy.  The  same  jour¬ 
nalists  Avho  now  trumpet  out  to  the  Avorld  a  proclamation 
that,  in  a  matter  of  comparatrre  simplicity,  our  Admiralty 
can  only  supply  an  unmanageable  armament  and  naval 
officers  who  fall  into  blunders  one  Avorse  than  another,  and 
Avho  insinuate  that  Lord  Elgin  has  behaved  like  a  dolt, 
have  their  pens  scarcely  dry  from  articles  which  have 
uniformly  treated  as  insults  to  the  British  Government  and 
people  the  suggestion  that  Governors-Geueral  and  Indian 
Ministers  are  far  from  infallible,  and  that  the  English  Par¬ 
liamentary  system  is  unfitted  to  deal  Avith  the  strange 
barbarism  of  Hindostan.  But  infinitely  more  flagrant  is  the 
inconsistency  betAveen  the  facts  of  history  aud  this  asserted 
inferiority  of  the  English  to  the  French.  For  nearly  six 
centuries  the  tAvo  nations  divided  by  the  Channel  have  run 
a  career  of  uninterrupted  rivalry.  We  have  Avon  every 
heat  in  that  long  race.  We  have  beaten  them  in  war, 
and  that  long  panorama  of  battles  Avhich  decorates  the 
walls  of  Versailles  is,  in  its  a- cry  omissions,  the  homage 
of  a  Arain  people  to  the  naval  and  military  greatness 
of  Great  Britain.  We  have  beaten  them  in  peace,  for  we 
have  more  than  they  of  everything  which  makes  peace  Avorth 
maintaining.  We  ’  have  more  wealth,  and  more  means  of 
creating  it.  We  haA'e  colonies  which  they  could  not  keep. 
We  have  an  Indian  Empire  Avhich  they  could  not  retain. 
We  have  freedom  Avhich,  after  sixty  years  of  paroxysms,  they 
could  not  hold  in  their  grasp.  The  nobler  intellects  among 
them  are  at  this  ATery  moment  sadly  proclaiming  a  truth  Avhich 
nobody  Avould  deny,  if  countrymen  of  our  own  were  not  sui- 
cidally  careful  to  contradict  it.  So  the  victory  is  ours,  but  its 
practical  fruits  are  lost.  In  the  theatre  of  international  affairs 
England,  Avith  the  assent  of  European  opinion,  takes  her  seat 
below  France.  Aud  thus  it  Avill  ahvays  be,  so  long  as,  before 
the  congregation  of  nations,  Frenchmen  persevere  in  praying 
like  the  Pharisee,  and  Englishmen  like  the  Publican. 
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THE  SESSION. 

CURIOUS  observer  might  found  an  elaborate  political 
theory  on  tlie  periodical  recurrence  of  a  Ministerial 
crisis  at  the  junction  of  winter  and  spring.  For  some  years 
in  succession  Lord  John  Russell  resigned,  or  threatened 
resignation,  in  February  or  March.  Lord  Palmerston’s 
first  Cabinet  broke  up  before  Easter,  after  two  months’ 
tenure  of  office.  The  Chinese  coalition  achieved  its  suicidal 
victory  at  the  customary  season  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  irresist¬ 
ible  majority  which  resulted  from  the  general  election  allowed 
a  third  of  the  House  to  nominate  Lord  Derby’s  Government 
within  a  month  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  session. 
It  seems,  then,  that  the  bonds  of  party  discipline  become 
laxer  during  the  recess,  while,  at  the  same  time,  resentments 
and  grievances  accumulate  in  the  absence  of  Parliamentary 
control,  and  in  default  of  timely  explanation ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  law  of  the  intermittent  political  fever 
still  rests  mainly  on  empirical  observation.  It  is  certain 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  most  unmanageable  when  it 
has  not  yet  warmed  to  its  regular  work  ;  but  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  its  periodical  outbursts  appears  to  be,  for  the 
most  part,  accidental.  In  1857,  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  the  hostilities  at  Canton ;  and  in  1858,  the  secret 
of  the  coming  crisis  was  confined  to  the  bi-east  of  Orsini. 
Even  after  the  attack  upon  the  Emperor,  there  was 
no  apparent  reason  to  anticipate  the  wanton  efforts  of  the 
French  Government  to  convert  the  abortive  attempt  at  assassi¬ 
nation  into  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel  with  Eugland  ;  but  after 
the  publication  of  the  Walewski  despatch,  of  Count  Per- 
signy’s  speech,  and  of  the  regimental  bravadoes,  the  decisive 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  became  inevitable,  although 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  course  of  policy  which 
could  have  been  adopted  would  have  averted  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Government.  The  unanimity  of  the  con¬ 
stituencies  at  the  general  election  had  clearly  misled 
the  favourite  of  the  moment.  Lord  Palmerston  failed 
to  observe  that  the  country  was  merely  affirming  at 
the  first  opportunity  the  policy  with  which  his  name 
had  been  connected  from  the  beginning  of  the  Russian 
war,  and  he  erroneously  assumed  that  the  approval  of  his 
past  conduct  involved  a  vote  of  confidence  for  the  future. 
He  learned  too  late  that  the  election  of  a  House  of  Commons 
is  not  an  isolated  or  retrospective  act,  but  the  creation  of  an 
organic  body  capable  of  spontaneous  and  independent  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  probable  also  that  a  large  portion  of  the  majority 
l'esented  the  personal  pledge  of  adherence  to  the  Minister 
which  had  been  generally  extorted  at  the  hustings ;  but 
skill,  and  tact,  and  caution  might,  had  he  wisely  conciliated 
the  confidence  of  his  more  liberal  supporters,  have  converted 
professed  partisans  into  loyal  adherents.  If  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  had  adopted  this  course,  and  had  connected  his  tem¬ 
porary  triumph  with  some  great  public  interest,  it  is  probable 
that  no  combination  against  his  maintenance  of  office  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  been  long  successful. 

Although  the  country  rightly  felt  that  an  important 
principle  was  involved,  the  division  by  which  he  was 
overthi'own  turned  on  a  question  of  administrative  dis¬ 
cretion  which  must  almost  certainly  have  been  resolved  in 
favour  of  any  Government  which  commanded  the  confidence 
of  Parliament.  Until  the  House  of  Commons  had  on  several 
successive  occasions  declined  to  reverse  its  decision,  con¬ 
stitutional  politicians  were  scandalized  by  the  paradoxical 
vote  which  ostensibly  made  the  difference  between  an  oral 
and  a  written  communication  the  cause  of  a  Ministerial 
revolution.  It  was  highly  probable  that  Lord  Derby 
would  have  carried  out  the  deferential  policy  which  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  he  had  urged  on  Lord  Cla¬ 
rendon  ;  nor  has  Mr.  Disraeli  at  any  time  shown  himself 
jealous  for  the  honour  of  the  country  ;  but  the  House  of 
Commons  wished  at  the  same  time  to  resent  the  insolence  of 
France,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  England,  and  to  prove 
to  the  dominant  party  that  it  could  no  longer  exercise 
irresponsible  power.  It  was  commonly  said,  and  not  with¬ 
out  approximation  to  the  truth,  that  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Clanricarde  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  majority  in 
favour  of  the  vote  of  censure.  The  country  and  the  House 
resented  the  ostentatious  cynicism  of  the  Minister  even 
more  than  the  actual  jobbery  which  some  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  may  have  carried  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  Having 
sold  the  Church  to  a  sour  and  ambitious  fanatic,  Lord 
Palmerston  was  more  economically  buying  up  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  Whigs  in  open  market.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  his  objects  were  purely  patriotic,  and  it  was  certain 


that  his  practice  was  mischievous  and  corrupt;  yet  the 
popularity  acquired  during  the  war  might  possibly  have 
carried  him  through  the  session  but  for  the  imprudence 
of  his  Parliamentary  tactics.  In  common  with  his  principal 
colleagues,  the  Premier  adopted  a  tone  of  sarcastic  supe¬ 
riority  which  offended  and  repelled  the  great  body  of  his 
supporters ;  and,  with  a  rashness  inexcusable  in  a  veteran 
statesman,  he  trusted  to  the  numbers  of  his  rauk  and  file 
when  lie  had  alienated  every  independent  leader.  On  the 
Chinese  question  the  coalesced  chiefs  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  for  once  been  defeated  by  the  Minister,  but  a 
prudent  politician  would  have  understood  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  himself  permanently  against  the  union 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  gay  and  gallant  spirit  in  which 
Lord  Palmerston  has  accepted  his  defeat  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  atone  for  the  numerous  acts  of  imprudence  by  which 
he  sacrificed  his  proud  position. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  an  accomplice  in  the  most 
unprincipled  act  of  the  outgoing  Ministry ;  yet  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  India  Bill  may  have  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  defeat.  Notwithstanding  the 
temporary  triumph  of  cant  and  clamour,  it  was  univer¬ 
sally  understood  that  the  Government  was  taking  advantage 
of  a  popular  ciy  to  introduce  a  dangerous  and  revolutionary 
measure.  There  wms  an  insolent  defiance  of  public 
decency  in  the  annexation  of  the  Indian  Government  to  the 
Crown  at  the  moment  when  Lord  Palmerston  thought 
the  feeblest  coxcomb  of  his  party  competent  to  preside 
at  the  Board  of  Control.  The  successive  debates  on  the 
subject  which  have  filled  up  the  greater  portion  of  the 
session  have  indicated  a  disposition  to  do  as  little  mischief 
as  might  be  compatible  with  the  original  blunder  of  gratui¬ 
tous  and  ill-timed  legislation.  The  latest  measure,  though 
it  has  been  carried  through  by  the  driest  and  most  doctrinal  of 
theoretical  politicians,  is  in  substance  an  elaborate  imitation 
of  the  system  which  has  been  wantonly  and  unnecessarily 
superseded.  It  has  been  truly  remarked  that  the  Bill  is  the 
work  rather  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  of  any  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Stanley 
virtually  agreed  with  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  wish  to 
transfer  to  an  uncontrolled  Minister  all  the  powers  which 
have  hitherto  been  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 

The  House  of  Commons,  at  some  sacrifice  of  public  prin¬ 
ciple,  preserved  its  own  consistency  during  the  most  remark¬ 
able  interlude  of  the  session.  The  unpardonable  publication 
of  Lord  Ellenborough’s  unjustifiable  despatch  would  have 
warranted  a  far  stronger  vote  of  censure  than  that  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  Government ;  but  it  was 
found  that  almost  all  parties  were  resolved  on  maintaining 
for  the  present  the  exclusion  of  the  official  Whigs  from 
power.  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues  will  fall  into  the 
same  mistake  with  their  predecessors  if  they  rely  on  the 
toleration  which  they  have  thus  far  received  as  a  security  for 
the  permanence  of  their  power.  The  fortune  which  lias  out¬ 
weighed  Lord  Ellenborough’s  arrogance  and  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
indiscretions  at  Slough  may  be  attributed  to  the  constitutional 
instinct  which  deprecates  a  rapid  succession  of  Ministeiial 
changes  ;  but  even  if  the  favourable  disposition  of  Parliament 
remains  constant,  the  difficulty  of  governing  without  the 
aid  of  a  party  majority  will  become  every  day  more 
formidable.  An  evasive  Budget  can  scarcely  be  repeated, 
nor  will  there  next  year  be  an  India  Bill  replete  with 
open  questions.  Before  the  ides  of  March  have  passed,  some 
debate,  which  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  foresee,  will  pro¬ 
bably  terminate  in  a  defeat  of  the  Government,  and  give  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  dissolution.  Yet  the  Ministry  would  gain  nothing 
at  a  general  election,  for  the  constituencies  move  slowly,  and 
notwithstanding  the  exigencies  of  Parliamentary  tactics, 
they  generally  support  their  accustomed  leaders  in  the  use 
of  the  established  watchwords.  Mr.  Disraeli  and  two  or 
three  of  his  colleagues  might  be  willing  to  bid  for  popularity 
by  the  offer  of  revolutionary  measures,  but  their  most  power¬ 
ful  supporters  already  regard  their  Radical  propensities  with 
well-founded  suspicion. 

The  serious  events  of  the  session  are  summed  up  in  the 
change  of  Ministry,  and  in  the  successive  versions  of  the 
India  Bill.  The  little  episode  of  the  Jew  compromise  ex¬ 
cited  amusement  rather  than  interest;  and  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  hot  weather,  the  state  of  the  Thames  has  divided 
public  attention  with  the  languid  political  topics  of  the 
day.  The  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  maintained 
with  little  change  their  former  relative  position,  but  the 
new  Solicitor-General  has,  by  a  single  effective  speech, 
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attained  a  high  Parliamentary  position.  Lord  J ohn  Russell’s 
chronic  rivalry  with  Lord  Palmerston  excites  comparatively 
little  interest  while  the  power  for  which  they  struggle  re¬ 
mains  in  abeyance.  Mr.  Bright  maintains  his  undisputed 
supremacy  among  the  advanced  Liberals.  Mr.  Gladstone 
remains  the  greatest  orator  in  the  House.  Lord  Stanley 
has  gained  on  the  House  by  the  calm  and  ready  self- 
possession  with  which  lie  played  out  a  winning  game  ; 
and  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald  has  judiciously  improved  the 
,-rood  fortune  which  has  made  an  Undcr-Secretary  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  biography  of  the  session  is  more  intelligible  than  its 
history,  nor  can  the  most  sagacious  political  prophets  divine 
from  the  experience  of  the  past  the  probabilities  of  the 
future.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  Reform  Bill  which  is 
threatened  from  every  quarter  of  the  horizon  may  once 
more  simplify  the  relations  of  parties,  by  dividing  them,  with 
old-fashioned  accuracy,  into  two  irreconcilable  factions. 


BLOODSHED  AND  MISSIONARIES. 

IT  would  be  extremely  satisfactory  if  the  various  Missionary 
bodies  would  issue  from  their  head-quarters  in  London 
some  distinct  declaration  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
wholesale  atrocities  which  are  being  perpetrated  in  India. 
Private  accounts  have  been  constant  for  some  time  past  to 
the  horrible  story  which  is  now  confirmed  by  the  letter  from 
its  Correspondent  which  the  Times  published  on  Monday. 
Mr.  Russell,  who  since  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  war  has 
manifested  a  feeling  and  taste  which  are  beyond  praise, 
assures  us  that  the  army  is  positively  nauseating  at  the 
bloody  work  which  Anglo-Indian  opinion,  pretending  to  be 
seconded  by  the  sentiment  prevailing  at  home,  has  succeeded 
in  imposing  on  it.  The  principle  that  no  native  implicated 
in  the  guilt  of  mutiny  is  to  have  his  life,  has  recently  been 
extended  God  knows  to  what  lengths  !  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  I’ule  established  in  Englaud  as  long  ago  as  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  has  been  set  at  nought,  and  that  administrative 
officers  who,  during  the  abeyance  of  British  authority,  con¬ 
tinued  their  functions  under  the  de  facto  Government, 
have  been  treated  as  capital  offenders.  It  is  also  certain 
that  the  plea  of  compulsion  has  in  no  case  been  allowed 
as  an  excuse  for  actual  or  constructive  treason.  Yet 
still,  after  assuming  that  every  phase  of  technical  harsh¬ 
ness  has  marked  the  proceedings  of  our  tribunals,  the 
prodigious  tale  of  executions  is  still  unexplained.  We  can 
only  say  that  evidence  of  wholesale  bloodshedding  is  pouring 
in  by  every  mail,  and  that  the  persons  and  classes  who  are 
most  anxious  to  arrest  it  are  deprived  of  all  moral  influence. 
The  officers  of  the  European  army,  the  Civil  Service,  and 
the  Government  of  India,  are  all  shocked  and  almost 
frightened  at  what  is  going  on;  but  many  circumstances, 
and  especially  the  success  of  the  India  Bill,  have  given  them 
an  impression  that  the  fury  of  what  is  called  Indian  public 
opinion  is  reflected  in  England,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  passions  of  the  indigo-planters  and  Calcutta  shopkeepers 
are  actually  determining  the  mode  of  suppressing  and 
punishing  the  revolt.  We  know  but  one  class  which  has  a 
chance  of  turning  the  scale  of  opinion  in  India,  or  of  appeal¬ 
ing  with  immediate  effect  to  the  sensibilities  of  Englishmen 
at  home.  The  Missionaries,  who  may  fairly  boast  of  havings 
destroyed  the  East  India  Company  by  the  complaints  which 
they  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  English  clergy  on  the  fast- 
day  last  autumn,  might,  if  they  pleased,  extend  to  the  natives 
some  of  that  protection  which  the  fall  of  the  Company  has 
withdrawn.  We  wish  we  could  believe  they  had  any  real 
inclination  to  interpose. 

We  have  before  us  some  recent  copies  of  an  up-country 
Indian  newspaper,  edited,  as  it  seems,  by  a  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary,  or,  at  all  events,  by  a  gentleman  in  the  confidence 
of  Baptist  Missionaries.  Almost  every  line  of  this  print 
which  is  not  devoted  to  Missionary  squabbles,  is  designed  to 
stimulate  the  thirst  for  blood.  In  one  of  his  impressions, 
the  journalist  elaborately  demonstrates  the  lawfulness  of 
taking  away  life,  first  in  the  case  of  animals,  which  he  esta¬ 
blishes  by  the  precedent  of  Nimrod,  and  secondly  in  that 
of  human  beings,  which  he  proves  by  the  example  of  General 
Havelock  and  Captain  Hedley  Yicars.  “  The  reason,”  he 
adds,  “  why  we  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  shedding 
“  of  blood  is  in  itself  no  sin,  except  where  it  is  expressly 
“  forbidden,  is,  that  a  contrary  opinion  leads  to  that  wishy- 
“  washy  policy  which  produced  the  Rohilcund  Proclamation. 
“  .  .  .  .  Does  Lord  Canning  ever  reflect  that,  by  his  tender- 
“  ness  to  murderers,  he  is  actually  disobeying  the  command 


“  of  God  ?  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
“  blood  be  shed,  is  as  much  a  precept  of  God  as,  Blessed  are  the 
“  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.”  But  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  remarks  of  the  newspaper  before  us  are  addressed  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  unfortunately  become  associated  with  names  of 
great  authority  among  the  Missionaries.  So  many  native  lives 
have  been  taken  in  India  that  few  would  hesitate  to  admit  that 
the  murders  of  our  unfortunate  countrymen  might  fairly  be 
written  off  in  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  revenge.  But 
then  what  measure  of  vengeance  shall  be  taken  for  “  our 
“  wives  and  sisters”  who  have  been  so  foully  dishonoured  ? 
The  writer  we  have  quoted  has  a  scale  of  compensation 
which  appears  to  be  the  popular  one.  He  argues  that  a 
thousand  Hindoos  ought  to  be  put  to  death  for  every 
Englishwoman  who  has  been  injured.  “Are  the  lives,”  he 
asks,  “  of  a  thousand  of  those  beings  whose  life  is  mere  sense, 
“  to  be  compared  with  the  agonies  of  mind  of  a  delicately 
“  nurtured  and  educated  woman  condemned  to  such  a  fate  V 
Here  we  are  brought  to  the  unhappy  fatality  which  retains 
the  Indian  missionaries  in  comparative  inaction  at  a  crisis 
when  inaction  is  more  than  disgrace.  They  are  all  sworn  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  Sepoy  Apocrypha.  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  in  his  miserable  haste  to  make  a  sensation,  committed 
his  whole  school  to  a  belief  in  the  tortures  and  indignities 
once  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated  on  the  victims  of  the 
mutiny.  From  the  public  reiteration  of  this  opinion  he  has 
been  forced  by  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  and  by  the 
ill-success  of  his  strenuous  personal  efforts  to  obtain  evidence 
to  support  it ;  but  a  characteristic  infirmity  of  mind  has 
prevented  him  from  openly  retracting  it,  and  accordingly  the 
whole  Evangelical  school  makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  persist 
in  charges  not  sustained  by  an  atom  of  proof,  and  contra¬ 
dicted  by  a  great  weight  of  negative  testimony.  Here  in 
England,  the  ground  thus  obstinately  maintained  is  merely 
a  matter  to  be  sighed  over  at  tea-tables  ;  but  in  India  it  gives 
the  whole  leverage  to  a  policy  of  extermination.  It  ties  up 
the  hands  of  the  Missionary  when  his  sympathies  are  not 
perverted  ;  but  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  it  converts  him 
into  an  instigator  of  persecution. 

The  Missionary  bodies  are  evidently  unaware  of  the 
immense  difficulties  which  their  agents  are  creating  for 
themselves  by  the  languor  of  the  assistance  which  they  are 
giving  to  what  the  planters  pleasantly  call  the  “  Turn-the- 
“  other-cheek  party.”  It  is  just  possible  that  they  may  look 
with  a  melancholy  satisfaction  on  the  abasement  of  the 
native,  and  may  reflect  with  grim  hopefulness  how  much 
more  apt  for  conversion  is  a  Hindoo  trodden  down  and 
treated  like  an  inferior  animal  than  a  Hindoo  petted  in  his 
prejudices  by  the  mistaken  toleration  of  the  Company. 
Without  inquiring  how  far  these  hopes  are  justified— though 
it  is  frightful  to  think  what  depths  of  hypocrisy  would  be 
concealed  in  the  heart  of  a  convert  made  under  such  circum¬ 
stances — we  merely  say  that  persons  who  reason  in  this 
way  are  ignorant  of  the  tendencies  of  such  an  aristocracy  as 
that  which  they  are  helping  to  establish.  If  spiritual  pro¬ 
gress  be  impossible  anywhere,  it  is  impossible  under  an 
oligarchy  of  race.  Such  an  oligarchy  is  both  immoral  and 
intolei’ant — immoral,  because  some  of  the  worst  vices  of 
human  nature  are  necessary  to  its  preservation — intolerant, 
because  it  fears  for  its  ascendency,  and  dislikes  every  influ¬ 
ence  which  alters  for  the  better  the  subject  population. 
U  nder  the  government  of  the  Company,  the  Missionaries 
had  at  worst  to  contend  with  lukewarm  friendship — under 
the  authority  of  the  planters,  they  will  have  to  contend  in  a 
few  years  with  vindictive  and  unscrupulous  opposition. 
Worst  of  all,  they  will  run  the  greatest  risk  of  catching  the 
contagion  of  moral  and  spiritual  corruption.  The  clergy  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America  felt,  thirty  years  ago,  as 
much  tenderness  for  the  souls  of  the  negroes  as  do  the 
Indian  Missionaries  for  the  souls  of  the  “  niggers.”  But  the 
aristocracy  of  race  learned  by  degrees  to  conceive  the  same 
fears  which  are  now  completely  dominant  in  India,  and  what, 
under  the  influence  of  this  change  of  sentiment,  the  Southern 
clergy  have  gradually  become,  it  is  superfluous  to  state  so  long 
as  the  books  of  Mrs.  Stowe  are  not  quite  forgotten. 


THE  NEMESIS  OF  PEEL. 

BALZAC  has  somewhere  said,  “  Avant  de  se  marier 
“  il  faut  avoir  au  moins  disseque  une  femme.”  Before 
attempting  the  art  of  government  himself,  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
at  least  the  advantage  of  cutting  up  one  Minister.  It  is  now 
some  twelve  years  since  Englaud  can  be  said  to  have  enjoyed, 
what,  in  the  old  days  of  party  politics,  was  called  a  “  strong 
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“  Government.”  The  Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
powerful  alike  in  Parliamentary  support  and  in  administra¬ 
tive  ability,  was  dissolved  in  the  year  1846.  The  principal 
and  active  contributors  to  the  destruction  of  what  was  once 
styled  the  “  great  Conservative  party,”  were  the  present 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  head  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  Administration.  As  it  is  always  invidious  to  scrutinize 
suspiciously  the  motives  of  men,  we  are  bound  to  accept  the 
reasons  which  they  themselves  alleged  for  a  course  that  con¬ 
signed  the  political  connexion  to  which  they  professedly 
adhered  to  immediate  extinction,  and  that  for  years  ex¬ 
cluded  their  party  from  political  power.  We  are  willing 
to  assume  that  they  discovered  in  the  tactics  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  something  radically  vicious  and 
incurably  immoral,  and  that  they  thought  it  their  duty,  at  all 
hazards,  to  terminate  such  a  state  of  things.  They  had  their 
will,  and  the  vindictive  hand  of  Mr.  Disraeli  sacked 
the  citadel  of  Toryism — Lord  Derby,  like  the  treacherous 
Roman  damsel,  opening  the  gate  of  the  fortress  to  the  de¬ 
stroyer.  The  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  fell,  and  its 
assassins  have  had,  after  twelve  years,  the  opportunity  of 
constructing  an  Administration  in  conformity  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  by  departing  from  which  they  alleged  that  that  states¬ 
man  had  forfeited  all  title  to  the  confidence  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party.  C.esar  died  by  the  hands  of  these 
duumvirs  of  Toryism,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius  now  exercise 
joint  dictatorship  in  his  room. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  results  of  the  revolution 
they  effected,  and  the  policy  of  the  new  regime,  which 
they  inaugurated.  At  the  end  of  a  session  which  has 
“  settled”  the  Jew  question,  abolished  the  greatest  “vested 
interest”  in  the  British  Empire,  conceded  one  of  the  five 
points  of  the  Charter,  and  bequeathed  the  promise  of  a  Reform 
Bill,  we  revert  almost  involuntarily  to  the  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion,  to  be  found  in  A  Political  Biography ,  of  the  close  of  the 
Session  of  1845  : — 

The  Minister  had  closed  the  session  of  iS-t5  with  an  overwhelming  ma  jority 
m  both  Houses.  True  it  is  that  in  four  years,  during  which  lie  had  con¬ 
ducted  affairs,  he  had  frequently  strained  the  patience  of  his  supporters;  but 
their  passive  murmurs  only  proved  how  necessary  ho  was  to  their  interests, 
and  how  accurately  he  had  calculated  their  faculty  of  sufferance.  True  it  is 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  session  of  ’4S  a  solitary  voice  from  the  Tory 
benches  had  presumed  to  prophesy'  that  Protection  then  was  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  Protestantism  was  in  1828,  and  amid  tumultuous  sympathy 
a  Conservative  Government  had  been  denounced  as  an  “  organized  hypocrisy;” 
but  the  cheers  of  mutual  sensibility  were  in  a  great  degree  furnished  by  the 
voices  opposite,  and  the  Tory  gentlemen  below  the  gangway  who  swelled  the 
chorus  did  so  with  downcast  eyes,  as  if  they'  hesitated  to  give  utterance  to 
feelings  too  long  and  too  painfully  suppressed.  Practically  speaking,  the 
Conservative  Government  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1845  was  far  stronger 
even  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  184s.  If  they  had  forfeited 
the  hearts  of  their  adherents,  they  had  not  lost  their  votes ;  while,  both  in 
Parliament  and  the  country,  they  had  succeeded  in  appropriating  a  mass  of 
loose,  superficial  opinion,  not  trammelled  by  party  ties,  and  which  compla¬ 
cently  recognised  in  their  measures  the  practical  and  moderate  fulfilment  of 
a  latitudinarian  policy  both  in  Church  and  State. 

The  opposite  benches  were  thronged  with  gentlemen  who  offered  no  oppo¬ 
sition.  Split  into  sections,  they  agreed  only  in  affording  the  Ministerial 
system  a  forced  and  grim  approbation.  The  most  noisy  and  bustling  section 
was  that  of  the  English  Radicals,  who,  with  provident  perseverance,  were 
resolved  to  show  that  no  future  Ministry  should  be  formed  without  their 
claims  being  acknowledged.  The  condition  of  the  Whig  party  itself  was  abso¬ 
lutely  forlorn ;  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  corpse,  it  was  treated  as  a  phantom. 
The  Whigs  were  sustained  alone  by  the  dignity  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

The  session  of  1858  also  may  be  said  to  have  virtually 
closed.  The  Government,  it  is  true,  have  not  “an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  in  both  Houses,”  but  still  they  may  fairly 
be  said  to  be  stronger  than  at  the  period  of  their  accession 
to  office.  They,  too,  have  “frequently  strained  the  patience 
“  of  their  supporters;”  and  the  “murmurs”  which  attended 
the  third  reading  of  the  Jew  Bill  were  so  far  from  “passive,” 
that  the  leaders  of  the  present  Administration  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  calculated  as  accurately  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  their 
“faculty  of  sufferance.”  It  is  true,  “the  solitary  voice”  no 
longer  “  denounces  a  Conservative  Government  as  an  or- 
“  ganized  hypocrisy  but  probably  that  is  only  because  the 
organ  of  the  hypocrisy  could  hardly  occupy  itself  with  much 
profit  in  self-denunciation.  Whether  the  “  cheers  of  mutual 
“  sensibility”  are  furnished  in  an  equal  degree  by  “  voices 
“opposite,”  we  are  not  accurately  informed;  but  unques¬ 
tionably  several  “  gentlemen  below  the  gangway,”  who 
“  swell  the  Ministerial  chorus,”  do  so  “  with  downcast  eyes, 
“  as  if  they  hesitated  to  give  utterance  to  feelings  too  long 
“  and  too  painfully  suppressed.”  Messrs.  Warren,  Knightly, 
Spooner,  and  Newdegate,  will  probably  recognise  in  this 
graceful  description  a  true  portraiture  of  their  moral  attitude. 
We  certainly  do  not  venture  to  affirm  that  Lord  Derby 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  “  have  forfeited  the  hearts  of  their 
“  adherents,”  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  will  not  be  their 
fault  if  they  fail  to  “  appropriate  a  mass  of  loose  and  super- 
“  ficial  opinion”  by  their  sedulous  endeavours  after  “  the  prac- 


“  tical  and  moderate  fulfilment  of  a  latitudinarian  policy  both 
“  in  Church  and  State.”  Whatever  may  be  the  condition  of 
their  own  party,  the  attitude  of  their  antagonists  vividly  re¬ 
calls  the  days  when  “  the  opposite  benches  were  thronged 
“  with  gentlemen  who  did  not  oppose” — when  the  “noisy 
“  and  bustling  section  of  the  English  Radicals”  exhibited 
a  “  provident  perseverance” — and  when  the  Whig  party  “  was 
“  spoken  of  as  a  corpse,  and  treated  as  a  phantom.”  In  1 845, 
Whiggism  was  “  sustained  alone  by  the  dignity  of  Lord 
“  J ohn  Russell.”  Happily,  in  its  present  extremity,  nature 
has  not  denied  that  supreme  consolation.  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
always  been  the  champion  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  reputa¬ 
tion.  He  has  said  :  — 

Lord  Jolm  Russell  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  it  is  a  common  opinion  that 
a  man  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  successful  in  meditation  and  in  action. 
But  in  life  it  is  wisest  to  judge  men  individually,  and  not  to  decide  upon  them 
by  geucral  rules.  A  literary  man  who  is  a  man  of  action  is  a  two-edged 
weapon,  nor  should  it  bo  forgotten  that  Caius  Julius  and  Frederick  the 
Great  were  both  eminently  literary  characters,  and  yet  were,  perhaps,  the 
two  most  distinguished  men  of  action  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Happy  country,  where  both  parties  in  the  State  are  at  the 
same  moment  under  the  guidance  of  “  two-edged  weapons  !” 
With  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Commons 
is  at  present  under  the  control  of  a  “  man  of  letters,”  who 
has  the  advantage  of  cutting  both  ways,  and  who  combines  in 
his  own  person  the  qualities  of  those  “eminently  literary 
characters,”  Caius  Julius  and  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
actual  political  situation  does  not  seem  very  dissimilar  from 
that  which  is  portrayed  to  us  as  existing  in  July,  1845. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  this  graphic  picture 
of  the  past  should  only  have  been  the  preface  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  great  catastrophe.  This  Government,  strong  in 
the  endurance  of  its  friends  and  the  sufferance  of  its  ene¬ 
mies,  fell  with  a  mighty  crash.  That  it  fell  justly  we 
dare  not  question,  for  it  fell  by  the  will  of  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and  by  the  dagger  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.  The  principles  which  animated  these  eminent 
and  disinterested  politicians  in  withdrawing  their  support 
from  a  Government  to  which  they  had  previously  adhered, 
and  dislocating  a  party  of  which  they  were  nominal  mem¬ 
bers,  have  been  expounded  in  language  so  pointed  and 
so  precise  that  it  involuntarily  recurs  to  the  mind  of  every 
student  of  political  history.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Govern¬ 
ment  was  righteously  condemned  in  accordance  with  high 
constitutional  doctrines,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  loftily  enun¬ 
ciated,  and  has  lived  sacredly  to  practise.  In  1845  ^ie  deli- 
vered  this  remarkable  exposition  of  the  principles  on 
which  political  parties  ought  to  be  conducted  under  a 
system  of  constitutional  government : — 

I  oppose  this  measure  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which,  it  has  been 
introduced,  and  I  oppose  it  also  on  account  of  the  men  by  whom  it  has  been 
brought  forward.  Are  we  to  be  told  that  because  those  men  who  took  the 
course  to  which  I  have  referred  have  crossed  the  floor  of  this  house  and  have 
abandoned,  with  their  former  seats,  their  former  professions — are  we  to  be 
told  that  these  men’s  measures  and  actions  are  to  be  uncriticised  and  unopposed 
because  they  tell  vs  to  loolc  to  the  merits  of  their  measures  and  to  forget 
themselves  and  their  former  protestations  ?  Such  pretensions  naturally  lead  to 
the  question  whether  party,  as  a  political  instrument,  is  or  is  not  to  continue 
to  govern  the  discussions  of  this  House.  Let  us  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to 
the  misconception  and  subterfuge  which  now  surround  us.  Persons  should 
understand  that,  if  they  object  to  Party  Government,  they  do  in  fact  object  to 
nothing  more  or  less  than  Parliamentary  Government.  A  popular  assembly  with¬ 
out  parties — S 00  isolated  individuals — cannot  stand  five  years  against  a  Minis¬ 
ter  with  an  organized  Government  without  becoming  a  servile  senate.  I  would 
ask  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  how  has  the  opposite  system 
answered  to  them.  You  have  permitted  men  to  gain  power  and  enter  place, 
and  then  carry  measures  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  which  they  professed  in 
opposition,  and  they  carry  those  measures  by  the  very  means  and  machinery 
by  which  they  conducted  the  opposition  and  gained  the  power.  And  you  are 
reconciled  to  this  procedure  by  being  persuaded  that,  by  carrying  measures 
which  you  disapprove  of  and  they  pretend  to  disrelish,  they  are  making 
what  they  call  the  “  best  bargain”  for  you.  I  say  that  the  Parliamentary 
course  is,  for  the  House  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  Government  framed  on 
distinct  principles,  and  having  in  consequence  a  constitutional  opposi¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  Minister  who  habitually  brings  forward  as  his  own  mea¬ 
sures  those  very  schemes  and  proposals  to  which,  when  in  opposition, 
lie  always  avowed  himself  a  bitter  and  determined  opponent.  But  let 
me  ask  the  admirers  of  the  “  best  bargain”  system  how  they  think  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  would  have  acted  had  they  been  introduced 
by  the  noble  lord  opposite  ?  Why,  then  those  Bills  would  have  been 
at  least  checked  by  a  constitutional  opposition,  the  questions  would 
have  been  criticised,  the  measures  would  have  been  modified.  In  what  situa¬ 
tion  are  we  now  placed?  There  is  no  exponent  of  a  national  opinion  in  this 
House  tohile  we  have  a  Government  which  came  into  power  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion  prepared  to  oppose  such  measures,  now  engaged  in  carrying  them. 
Whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  public  feeling,  whatever  may  bo  the  depth 
of  national  sentiment,  if  you  choose  to  support  a  Government  that  announces 
no  distinctive  principles,  which  is,  in  time,  supported  by  an  opposition  which 
does  not  oppose,  I  am  certain  there  is  no  spirit  and  no  nation  that  can  resist 
a  cross  so  deeply  laid  and  so  deliberately  accomplished.  During  these  four 
years  what  have  the  Conservative  party  endured?  What  is  the  treat¬ 
ment  it  has  been  obliged  to  submit  to,  until  the  thing  was  so  ripe 
that  even  your  murmurs  are  not  noticed?  If  you  are  to  have  a  popular 
Government,  if  you  are  to  have  a  Parliamentary  Administration,  the 
conditions  antecedent  arc  that  you  should  have  a  Government  which 
declares  the  principles  on  which  its  policy  is  founded,  and  then  you  can 
have  in  them  the  wholesome  cheek  of  a  constitutional  opposition.  What 
have  we  got.  instead?  Something  hag  risen  up  in  this  country  as  fatal 
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in  the  political  world  as  it  has  been  in  the  landed  world  of  Ireland — we 
have  a  great  Parliamentary  middleman.  It  is  well  known  what  a  middle¬ 
man  is;  he  is  a  man  who  bamboozles  one  party  and  plunders  the  other, 
till  having  obtained  a  position  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  he  cries  out, 
“  let  us  have  no  party  questions,  but  fixity  of  tenure.”  I  want  to  have  a 
Commission  issued  to  inquire  into  the  tenure  by  which  Downing-street  is  held. 

We  make  no  comment  on  this  passage — indeed,  it  speaks 
for  itself.  Those  who  run  may  read  how  accurately  Mr. 
Disraeli  has,  in  his  official  career,  corrected  the  constitu¬ 
tional  vices  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  policy,  which  he  once  so 
acutely  criticised.  Perhaps  we  should  apologize  for  revert¬ 
ing  to  the  pages  of  an  authority  which  has  been  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  one  who  at  that  time  was  a  comparatively  recent 
contributor  to  its  ponderous  tomes  : — 

What  dreary  pages  of  interminable  tables— what  predictions  falsified— what 
pledges  broken — what  calculations  that  have  gone  wrong — what  budgets  that 
have  blown  up!  Why  Hansard,  instead  of  being  the  Delphi  of  Downino-. 
street,  is  but  the  Dunciad  of  politics. 

Our  apology  must  be,  that  we  could  hardly  have  discovered 
elsewhere  so  admirable  and  appropriate  a  description  of  the 
existing  state  of  political  affairs  as  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  following  sentence  : — 

The  process  by  which  parties  are  managed  in  the  House  is  a  system  so 
matter-of-fact  and  yet  so  fallacious,  taking  in  everybody,  though  everybody 
knows  he  is  deceived,  so  mechanical  and  yet  so  Machiavellian,  that  I  can 
hardly  say  what  it  is,  except  a  sort  of  humdrum  hocus  pocus,  in  which  the 
order  of  the  day  is  made  to  take  in  a  victim. 

In  quoting  this  passage  we  by  no  means  wish  to  insinuate 
that  the  existing  state  of  affairs  conveys  any  reproach  to  the 
leaders  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  applied.  It  may  be,  as 
we  are  told  in  another  place,  that,  “  instead  of  defection  and 
“  perfidy,  the  great  Conservative  party  were  only  going 
“  through  that  gradual  process  of  decomposition  and  destruc- 
“  lo  which,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  they  had  been 
“  accustomed,  and  which,  judging  from  their  demeanour,  it 
“  would  seem  they  rather  liked:'  If  they  liked  it,  perhaps 
a  virtue  less  rigid  than  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli  might  have 
been  indisposed  to  disturb  an  arrangement  which  seemed 
so  agreeable  to  all  parties.  But  the  stoicism  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  forbade  him  to  acquiesce  in  a 
system  so  alien  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  The 
very  fact  that  the  Opposition  were  disposed  to  concur  in 
the  fatal  doctrine  of  “  measures  not  men,”  alarmed  in  former 
days  his  jealous  patriotism  and  indignant  virtue  : — 

I  cannot  believe  that  gentlemen  opposite  will  vote  for  this  measure  when 
they  consider  what  it  is.  Who  is  be  who  introduces  it  ?  He  is  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  bleak  shade  fell  on  the  sunshine  of  your  hopes  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Will  not  this  consideration  affect  you  ?  If  it  were  the 
boon  it  is  said  to  be,  would  you  accept  it  from  hands  so  polluted  ?  It  is  not 
from  him  j'ou  ought  to  accept  it — not  from  him  who,  urged  on,  as  he  reluc¬ 
tantly  admitted,  by  fatal  State  necessity,  accompanied  the  concession  of  your 
legitimate  political  claims  by  the  niggardly  avowal  that  he  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
cede  them. 

If  the  day  should  ever  return  when  we  should  unhappily 
see  men  “  crossing  the  floor  of  the  House,”  aud  “  with  their 
“  former  seats  abandoning  their  former  professions” — if  any 
Minister  should  endeavour  to  persuade  his  party  that,  “  by 
“  carrying  measures  which  they  disapprove,  and  which  he 
“  himself  pretends  to  disrelish,”  he  is  making  the  “  best 
“  bargain”  for  them — if  at  any  future  time  another  “cross” 
should  be  “deeply  laid  and  deliberately  accomplished” — if 
“  a  great  Parliamentary  middleman”  should  re-appear,  who, 
having  “  bamboozled  one  party  and  plundered  another,” 
should  cry  out  “  no  party  questions,  but  fixity  of  tenure” — 
we  shall  be  iu  no  difficulty  as  to  the  course  we  ought  to 
pursue  in  order  to  re-establish  that  which  is  the  “  condition 
“  antecedent  to  a  Parliamentary  Administration.”  The  true 
method  of  “  putting  an  end  to  the  misconception  and  subter- 
“  fuge  which  surrounds  us,”  and  which  threatens  to  “  convert 
“  a  popular  assembly  into  a  servile  senate,”  is  no  longer  a 
political  secret.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  taught  us  our  duty  in 
such  a  case,  alike  by  his  example  and  by  his  words  : — 

Whatever  may  he  the  various  motives  and  impulses  which  animate  these 
different  sections  of  opinion,  there  is  at  least  one  common  ground  for  co-opera- 
tion— there  is  one  animating  principle  which  may  inspire  us  all.  Let  us  in 
this  House  re-echo  tnat  which  I  believe  to  be  the  sovereign  sentiment  of  this 
country— let  us  tell  persons  in  high  places  that  cunning  is  not  caution  and 
that  habitual  perfidy  is  not  high  policy  of  State.  On  that  ground  we  may  all 
join.  Let  us  bring  back  to  this  House  that  which  it  has  for  so  long  a  time 
past  been  without — the  legitimate  influence  and  salutary  check  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  opposition.  That  is  what  the  country  requires,  what  the  country  looks 
lor.  Let  us  do  it  at  once  m  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  dime,  by 
dethroning  this  dynasty  ot  deception,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  intolerable 
yoke  ot  oniciai  despotism  and  Parliamentary  imposture. 


THE  REPORT  ON  THE  BANK  ACTS. 

IT  was  in  some  respects  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Bank  Acts  had  not  concluded  their 
labours  before  the  jianic  of  1857  prostrated  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  Had  the  Report  appeared  before  last  autumn, 


it  is  not  unlikely  that  tlie  approval  of  the  principles  of  the 
Act  of  1844  would  have  been  accompanied  by  an  expression 
of  exultation  at  the  increasing  trade  of  the  country  which 
would  have  been  signally  rebuked  by  the  then  approaching 
disasters.  Not  only  the  members  of  the  Committee,  but 
commercial  men  of  the  greatest  experience,  and  economists 
of  every  school,  shared  the  current  delusion  that  commerce 
was  in  a  condition  so  flourishing  as  to  be  almost  proof  against 
the  possibility  of  an  early  collapse.  But  if  this  false  confi¬ 
dence  bad  been  exhibited  in  the  same  report  by  which  the 
policy  of  Peel’s  Act  was  upheld,  the  practical  error,  though 
wholly  independent  of  any  theoretical  views,  would  have 
been  commonly  associated  with  the  doctrines  enforced  by  the 
Report.  Coming  as  it  does  immediately  after  the  crisis,  and 
the  consequent  suspension  of  the  Act  of  1844,  the  judgment 
of  the  Committee  that  the  law  is  based  on  sound  principles 
will  be  accepted  as  a  conclusion  which  experience  and  science 
concur  in  establishing. 

By  a  substantially  unanimous  resolution,  the  Committee, 
after  reviewing  the  causes  of  the  late  panic,  have  pronounced 
that  the  legislation  of  1844,  so  far  from  having  aggravated 
the  disaster,  enabled  the  Bank  Directors  to  give  a  more 
liberal  support  to  commerce  than  would  have  been  possible, 
bad  not  their  store  of  bullion  been  sustained  by  the  operation 
of  the  law  which  limited  their  issue  of  notes.  The  essence  % 
of  the  Report,  so  far  as  the  policy  of  the  Bank  Acts  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  briefly  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence.  “  The 
“  main  object  of  the  legislation  in  question  was  undoubtedly 
“  to  secure  the  variation  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  kingdom 
“  according  to  the  same  laws  by  which  a  metallic  circulation 
“  would  vary.  No  one  contends  that  this  object  has  not  been 
“  attained.”  At  the  same  time  the  Committee  are  constrained 
to  admit  what  recent  events  have  made  abundantly  obvious, 

“  that  no  system  of  currency  can  secure  a  commercial  commu- 
“  nity  against  the  consequences  of  its  own  improvidence.”  It 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  anything  like  unanimity 
would  be  obtained  without  some  little  reticence  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  theoretical  principles,  and  it  cannot  fairly  be  made 
a  matter  of  complaint  that  the  Committee  have  excluded 
from  their  Report  any  express  review  of  the  evidence  on 
the  controversies  of  currency  theorists.  It  would  have  been 
satisfactory  to  have  had  the  fallacies  which  prevail  upon  the 
subject  finally  demolished  by  the  judgment  of  the  Committee; 
but  some  of  its  members  were  themselves  so  far  tainted  with 
these  heresies  as  to  render  such  a  result  unattainable.  A  judi¬ 
cious  silence  is  therefore  preserved  as  to  the  various  nostrums 
that  have  been  proposed,  and  the  Committee  have  contented 
themselves  with  enunciating  sound  doctrine  without  particu¬ 
larizing  the  delusions  by  which  so  many  have  been  led  astray. 
The  real  character  and  the  proved  success  of  the  Act  of 
1844  ai'e>  however,  laid  down  in  unexceptionable  terms.  So 
simple  indeed  is  the  theory  about  which  so  much  obscure 
controversy  has  been  raised,  that  a  single  paragraph 
suffices  to  place  upon  record  the  views  which,  after  long 
struggles,  may  now  be  considered  as  the  accepted  doc¬ 
trine  of  all  but  the  peculiar  school  of  economists  which 
was  represented  in  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr. 
Cayley,  who  were  the  only  dissentients  from  the  Report. 

The  rationale  of  the  Act  of  1844  is  summed  up  to  this 
effect : — Bank-notes  are,  for  every  practical  purpose,  money 
iu  the  same  sense  as  the  gold  they  represent.  To  give  effect 
to  this  principle,  every  note  should,  in  theory,  have  an  equal 
deposit  of  gold  set  apart  to  answer  it.  In  practice,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  maxim  with  absolute  rigour,  as 
it  is  clearly  immaterial  whether  you  have  gold  enough  for 
all,  or  only  for  as  many  as  can  possibly  he  presented.  This 
is  the  justification  for  the  issue  of  1 4,000.000!  of  unsecured 
notes — experience  having  shown  it  to  be  morally  impossible 
lor  the  circulation  to  fall  to  so  low  an  amount  as  14,000,000^. 
Finally,  they  say  that  the  increase  of  the  circulation  is,  under 
the  existing  law,  the  act  of  the  private  individual  who 
orings  bullion  to  the  Mint,  and  that  neither  the  Bank  nor 
the  Government  exercise  the  smallest  control  over  its  amount. 

If  there  are  some  omissions  in  the  Report  which  may  be 
reasonably  regretted,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  clearly 
enunciating  these  incontestable  principles,  it  lias  contributed 
to  the  quieting  of  the  periodical  agitations  which  have  been 
so  unreasonably  got  up  against  the  monetary  policy  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

Perhaps  a  still  more  useful  part  of  the  Report  is  the 
narrative  which  it  contains  of  the  causes  of  the  crisis  of 
1 857.  There  is  little  in  it  which  was  not  tolerably  well 
known  before  ;  but  it  xvas  desirable  that  the  true  causes  of 
such  disasters  should  be  recorded  in  an  authoritative  docu- 
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ment  whose  accuracy  few  will  be  disposed  to  question. 
Much  of  the  reluctance  which  has  been  felt  to  acquiesce 
in  the  sound  policy  of  the  Act  of  1844  has  arisen  from  the 
exaggerated  notions  that  have  been  entertained  of  what 
could  be  effected  by  currency  legislation.  It  was  a  very 
prevalent  belief  that  Peel’s  Act  was  designed  and  expected  to 
be  a  panacea  against  commercial  panics.  So  long  as  this  idea 
was  encouraged,  it  was  natural  that  the  recurrence  of  such  crises 
as  those  of  1847  and  1857  should  be  regarded  as  an  experi¬ 
mental  condemnation  of  the  policy  which  had  failed  to  prevent 
them.  The  Report  has  silenced  all  such  arguments  as  these 
by  accepting  the  undeniable  truth  that  neither  the  Act 
of  1844,  nor  any  other  legislation,  can  guard  men  against 
the  consequences  of  commercial  improvidence.  There  is  no 
panacea  against  panic.  The  more  the  State  interferes  to  re¬ 
lieve  men  from  the  results  of  their  speculative  rashness,  the 
heavier  must  the  blow  fall  at  last.  This  is  the  real  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Act  of  1844.  It  leaves  the  circulation  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  laws  of  demand  and  supply  which 
effectually  regulate  other  operations  of  commerce,  and 
prohibits  all  arbitrary  meddling  with  the  freedom  of 
trade  in  the  precious  metals  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
free  trade  does  not  secure,  in  the  case  of  gold,  the 
same  immunity  from  excessive  fluctuations  and  unreason¬ 
ing  panic  as  it  does  in  regulating  the  supply  of  other 
commodities,  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  Free-trade 
appeals  to  the  prudence  and  confidence  of  mankind ; 
and  the  temptations  to  imprudence  and  panic  are  vastly 
greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  class  of  dealings.  But 
the  same  general  laws  which  prohibit  arbitrary  regulation 
in  other  cases  are  equally  applicable  to  this ;  and  it  is 
happily  beginning  to  be  pretty  generally  understood  that 
the  present  law  is  really  a  law  of  non-interference,  and 
that,  if  it  does  not  furnish  a  perfect  safeguard,  any  more 
empirical  system  would  be  a  positive  aggravation  of  the 
mischief. 

The  brief  resume  which  the  Committee  have  given  of  the 
commercial  history  of  the  period  that  culminated  in  the  late 
crisis  exhibits  a  state  of  things  which  no  expedient  could 
have  prevented  from  ending  as  it  did.  The  business  of  the 
Banks  whose  failure  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  panic,  is  described  as  having  been  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  could  lead  to  nothing  but  ruin  ;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Advocate  that  no 
priind  facie  case  of  declaring  fictitious  dividends  was  made 
out  against  the  Western  Bank  of  .Scotland,  the  Committee 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  when  the  dividend  of  nine  per 
cent,  was  declared,  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  books 
must  have  led  to  the  strongest  suspicion — not  to  say  to  the 
clear  conviction — that  for  some  time  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  capital  had  been  lost.  The  disclosures  as  to  the  Northum¬ 
berland  and  Durham  Bank  are  even  more  damning.  The 
agent  of  the  Bank  of  England  who  went  down  to  see  if  it 
were  possible  to  assist  them,  ascertained,  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  that  the  Bank  was  utterly  insolvent,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Directors  to  deny  that  they  were  aware  of 
the  state  of  the  concern  when  they  issued  a  prosperity 
report  and  declared  a  dividend  of  seven  per  cent,  in  the 
previous  July.  The  excuse  was  simply  that  they  could  not 
face  their  shareholders  without  declaring  a  dividend.  This 
was  precisely  the  case  of  the  Diretors  of  the  Royal  British 
Bank,  but,  unluckilyfor  them,  they  were  the  earliest  offenders. 
The  exposures  of  the  course  pursued  by  private  traders 
are  still  more  striking.  Not  to  mention  M'Donald  and  Co., 
with  them  staff  of  seventy-five  paid  acceptors  and  their  debt 
of  400, oool.  to  the  Western  Bank,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
prevailing  practice  with  many  firms  during  the  last  few  years 
to  make  the  acceptance  of  accommodation  bills  a  regular 
department  of  their  business.  This  simple  branch  of  trade 
was  carried  on  by  what  were  called  open  credits,  which 
meant  nothing  else  than  the  acceptance  of  bills  against  pos¬ 
sible  future  consignments.  Sometimes  the  amount  of 
liabilities  thus  incurred  would  be  nearly  one  hundred  times 
the  capital  of  the  firm.  One  instance  is  given  of  a  super- 
structui’e  of  bills  to  the  extent  of  900,000 1.,  based  on  a 
capital  of  1  o,oool. ;  and  in  other  cases  more  ingenious  specu¬ 
lators  dispensed  with  any  capital  at  all.  It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  any  system  of  commerce  can  stand  against  dishonest 
speculation  like  this ;  and  however  much  we  may  regret  the 
recklessness  which  produces  our  periodical  panics,  it  is 
obvious  that  any  expedients  for  staving  off  the  inevitable 
retribution  would  only  encourage  a  class  of  adventurers 
whom  even  the  certainty  of  ultimate  ruin  is  insufficient  to 
deter. 


“  FREE  LOVERS  ”  IN  NEW  YORK. 

IN  most  cases  it  is  right  to  let  evil  of  a  certain  kind  alone. 

Blasphemy  and  obscenity  are  not  cured  by  being  talked 
about ;  and  simply  to  review  the  literature  of  Holywell- 
street  does  no  good.  But  this  is  because  it  is  at  our  own 
doors ;  and  moreover,  it  illusti'ates  nothing.  Here,  in 
England,  people  are  not  filthy  and  profligate  upon  principle; 
and  no  one  since  Shelley  openly  rejects,  and  preaches  the 
rejection  of,  marriage  upon  philosophical  and  moral,  if  not 
religious  grounds.  But  in  America  the  case  is  different. 
We  may  talk  of  morals  beyond  the  Atlantic  much  as 
we  do  of  the  social  state  of  Pompeii  and  China.  Dis¬ 
tance  scarcely  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  ;  but  scene, 
place,  people,  and  subject,  are  foreign  to  us.  We  speculate 
on  the  dirt  of  Walt  Whitman,  much  as  we  look  at 
certain  Greek  epigrams.  The  evil  does  not  come  home  to 
us — it  is  altogether  ab  extra.  Our  justification  for  what  we 
are  about  to  produce  is  complete  if  we  simply  remark  that 
the  Free  Lovers’  Convention  was  held  in  New  York,  and  not 
in  England.  But  there  is  a  further  reason  for  taking  the 
matter  up.  We  have  in  this  country  the  seeds  of  what  has 
produced  Dead  Sea  apples  elsewhere.  The  Free  Lovers’  Con¬ 
vention  is  thefull  development  of  spiritualism  and  the  Woman’s 
Rights  movement,  and  both  these  crazes  have  found  entrance 
among  ourselves.  We  certainly  do  not  anticipate  that  either 
the  one  or  the  other  will  go  the  American  length  in  this 
sober,  stupid  country.  We  are  much  slower  in  working  a 
principle  to  its  logical  results  than  other  men;  and,  to  do 
them  simple  justice,  we  are  not  going  to  charge  such  persons 
as  Mr.  W ilkinson  or  Mrs.  Crossland,  or  the  fair  philosophers 
of  the  Englishwoman' s  Magazine ,  with  either  the  free  thought 
or  the  yet  freer  language  of  the  Free  Lovers.  Still  it  is 
well  that  these  respectable,  and  we  believe  high-minded, 
people  should  know  what  comes  of  the  religion  and  the 
reforms  which  they  advocate.  They  are  strong-minded 
enough  not  to  be  hurt  by  the  exposure.  Shocked  we  trust 
they  will  be ;  but  they  want  shocking.  In  cases  of  social 
and  moral  paralysis,  a  good  electric  battery  is  wanted  to 
bring  the  system  into  healthy  action.  Mr.  Laing  some  years 
ago  informed  the  world  of  the  existence  and  practice  of  the 
Prussian  sect  of  Muckers,  and  his  exposure  did  good.  We 
are  therefore  thankful  to  a  Liverpool  paper  for  transcribing 
the  acts  of  the  Synod  of  Free  Lovers ;  for  like  any  other 
council  or  synod,  the  Fraternity  or  Society  of  the 
Free  Lovers’  Convention  enunciates  its  articles  of  Faith — 
if  that  can  be  called  a  creed  which  only  proposes  to  believe 
nothing.  The  confession  ranges  over  all  things,  human  and 
divine,  for  the  express  purpose  of  expunging  both  humanity 
and  divinity  from  its  credenda  and  agenda.  But  quotation  is 
better  and  safer  in  this  case  than  paraphrase,  and  we  accord¬ 
ingly  copy  a  few  extracts  from  our  Liverpool  contemporary  : — 

1 .  Tlio  authority  of  each  individual  soul  is  absolute  and  final  in  deciding  all 
questions  as  to  what  is  true  or  false  in  principle,  or  right  or  wrong  in  practice. 

3.  That  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  an 
intercourse  between  embodied  and  disembodied  human  spirits  is  both  possible 
and  actual ;  that  the  conviction  of  this  actuality  ....  conduces  to  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  only  authority  consistent  with  the  human  soul. 

6.  That  the  sacred  and  important  right  of  woman  is  to  decido  for  herself 
how  often,  and  under  what  circumstances,  she  shall  assume  the  responsibility 
of  maternity. 

7.  That  nothing  is  true  or  right,  and  nothing  is  false  or  wrong,  because  it 
is  sanctioned  or  condemned  by  the  Bible. 

9 . all  laws  authorizing  and  sustaining  private  property  in  land . 

arc  as  unjust  as  would  be  any  laws  compelling  men  and  women  to  pay  for  air. 

15.  That  the  time  and  devotion  spent  on  religious  services  can  confer  no 
benefit  on  an  Infinite  and  Independent  Power,  and  can  therefore  be  no  virtue. 

The  fifth  Resolution  caused  considerable  debate.  Unless 
we  mistake  its  genesis,  it  embodies  the  language  of  Sweden- 
borgianism,  from  which  Spiritualism  has  been  derived.  It 
stands  thus : — 

S.  That  the  only  true  and  natural  marriage  is  an  exclusive  conjugal  love 
between  one  man  and  one  woman ;  and  that  the  only  true  home  is  the  isolated 
home  based  upon  this  exclusive  love. 

Of  course  this  Resolution  means  nothing,  because  the  con¬ 
jugal  love  defined  need  not  consist  in  a  permanent  tie.  In¬ 
deed  it  seems  to  have  been  understood  in  this  sense ;  for 
Mrs.  Branch,  of  New  York,  who  is  described  as  “  the  leading 
“  spirit  of  the  Free  Lovers,”  at  once  detected  the  weak 
point,  and  opened  her  oration  by  declaring  that  “  to  her 
“  mind  this  Resolution  meant  nothing.”  Still  she  was 
bound  not  to  let  the  equivocation  pass ;  and  as  she  was 
“  one  who  dared  to  look  the  marriage  question  in  the  face, 

“  and  openly  to  denounce  the  marriage  institution  as  the 
“  sole  cause  of  woman’s  degradation  and  misery,”  she  spoke 
out,  and  did  look  the  question  in  the  face  : — 

To  the  marriage  ceremony  woman  is  indebted  for  her  wrongs,  for  her 
aching  heart,  her  chains,  her  slavery .  You  speak  of  woman’s  right  to 
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labour,  her  right  to  teach,  her  right  to  vote,  and  lastly,  though  not  least,  her 
right  to  get  married ;  but  do  you  say  anything  about  her  right  to  love  when 
she  will,  where  she  will,  and  whom  she  will  P  Your  resolution  stipulates  that 
she  is  to  have  an  isolated  home,  with  an  exclusive  conjugal  love,  dliis  is  very 

pretty  in  sentiment  ....  but  it  will  not  do  for  practical  life . Just  as 

woman  is  free  in  her  thoughts,  her  affections,  making  her  home  wherever  she 

chooses,  just  so  will  her  children  be  brave . It  is  the  binding  marriage 

ceremony  that  keeps  woman  degraded  in  mental  and  moral  slavery,  ohe 
must  demand  her  freedom  .  .  .  .  her  right  to  bear  children  when  she  will, 

and  to  whom  she  will . I  believe  in  the  absolute  freedom  ot  the  aneC“ 

tions,  and  that  it  is  woman’s  privilege— ay,  her  right— to  accept  or  refuse  any 

love  that  comes  to  her . I  wish  the  resolution  to  be  put  in  a  more 

definite  form,  stating  what  conjugal  love  is,  and  to  how  few  or  how  many  an 
isolated  household  may  be  limited. 

Joel  Tiffany,  of  Ohio,  “  indulged  in  some  very  plain- 
“  spoken  remarks,”  and  observed  that  “  £  free  love’  was  but 
“  another  name  for  free  lust” — an  observation  which  must 
have  struck  Mrs.  Branch  as  coarse.  Mr.  Evans,  however, 

“  a  Shaker  hailing  from  Lebanon,”  made  amends  for  this 
single  slip  into  decency  and  common  sense,  and  approved  of 
Mrs.  Branch’s  views,  upon  the  high  religious  ground  that 
“  God  is  male  and  female,  a  dual  Being;”  and  he  then  went 
on,  with  considerable  superfluity,  to  explain  that  “he  did 
“  not  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  Mr. 
Curtis,  of  Philadelphia,  announces  that  he  intends  to  prac¬ 
tise  what  others  preach 

He  married  himself  to  his  wife,  and  she  married  herself  to  me  ■  •  •  • 
that  God  sanctified  it— wc  did  not  want  God  in  the  matter— not  that  it  was 
sanctioned  by  magistrate  or  priest  ....  and  when  we  married  we  expressed 
that  sentiment ;  and  when  we  agree  to  separate,  we  shall  accomplish  that 
separation  without  the  help  of  God  or  priest  or  magistrate — we  don  t  want 
the  consent  of  either  of  the  three — we  do  not  want  to  be  united  because  God 
unites  us,  and  we  will  not  be  separated  because  God  separates  us. 

If  we  were  inclined  to  he  learned  on  this  matter,  we 
should  say  that  we  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  this  before. 
Aristophanes,  in  certain  naughty  plays,  has  anticipated  the 
best  or  worst  part  of  this  view  of  woman’s  rights,  which  we 
suppose  existed,  or  it  would  hardly  have  been  satirized,  in 
Athens.  In  one,  he  especially  introduces  the  Convention’s 
view  of  woman’s  right  to  decide  “  how  often  she  is  to  assume 
"  the  responsibility  of  maternity.”  The  Manicheans,  or  at 
least  some  Gnostics,  held  something  very  like  the  Shaker’s 
theory  of  a  male  and  female  god.  The  Empire  of  the  Nail's, 
which  perhaps  never  existed,  is  represented  as  much  the 
same  with  Mrs.  Branch’s  free-and-easy  polygamy  and  poly¬ 
andry.  Mr.  Madan’s  Thelyphthora  was  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  against  the  immorality  of  the  perpetuity  of  marriage. 
John  of  Leyden  and  the  Munster  fanatics  combined  social¬ 
ism  and  a  community  of  the  sexes  much  in  the  same  way ; 
and  Mr.  Percy  Shelley,  and  his  mother-in-law  and  father- 
in-law,  preached  on  the  same  text.  The  chief  novelty  about 
Mrs.  Branch  is  her  style.  She  speaks  remarkably  well. 
We  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to  her  terse,  epigrammatic, 
biting  manner  of  speech.  She  is  skilful  in  the  art  of  conden¬ 
sation.  Close,  clear,  and  pointed  is  her  famous  saying.  It 
is  Woman’s  Rights  resolved  into  its  prima  materia.  She 
declares  her  right  “  to  hear  children  when  she  will  and  to 
“  whom  she  will” — her  right  “to  accept  or  refuse  any  love 
“that  comes  to  her” — her  right  “  to  love  when  she  will, 
“  where  she  will,  and  whom  she  will.”  This  is  ex¬ 

haustive  —  it  embraces,  as  Mrs.  Branch  is  nobly  pre¬ 
pared  to  do,  the  whole  human  race.  It  is  the  very 
pemmican  of  insolence  and  nastiness.  The  only  thing  that 
strikes  us  as  at  all  strange  is,  that  with  these  views  Mrs. 
Branch  and  the  Free  Lovers  should  go  about  sermonizing 
and  speech-making  on  this  very  common  every-day  matter. 
Here  in  London,  unless  its  reputation  is  sadly  belied, 
this  lady’s  theory  is  reduced  to  daily  or  nightly  practice. 
This  sort  of  marriage  is  as  old  as  history  and  experience. 
It  completely  fulfils  Mrs.  Branch’s  definition.  In  Nor  ton- 
street  and  Wych-street  there  are  those  “who  accept  or  refuse 
“  any  love  that  comes  to  them,”  and  who  not  only  claim  but 
exercise  their  right  “  to  love  when  they  will,  whom  they 
“will,  and  where  they  will.”  So  much  for  the  fact ;  anc 
with  this  before  us,  we  can  only  recommend  Mrs.  Branch — 
though  very  likely  she  does  not  require  any  such  suggestion — 
to  be  the  great  example  which  she  paints.  It  would  be 
infinitely  more  honest  than  her  present  social  position.  One 
difficulty  alone  presents  itself  to  our  thorough  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  woman’s  rights,  as  thus  eloquently  and  intelligibly 
announced.  If  woman  has  the  right  “  to  love  whom  she 
“  will,”  it  follows,  as  rights  and  duties  are  correlative,  that 
there  must  he  a  power  in  woman  to  enforce  her  rights. 
Tarquin’s  crime  is,  of  course,  by  this  definition,  impossible ; 
and,  as  among  the  Free  Lovers  everything  changes  places, 
we  cannot  but  ask  whether  Lucretia  is  to  take  Tarquin’s 
place  1  If  so,  it  is  high  time  to  inaugurate  a  Man’s  Rights 
Convention.  Force  must  meet  force. 


LONDON  DRAINAGE. 

R.  DISRAELI’S  device  for  getting  rid  of  the  London 
Drainage  difficulty  is  one  of  those  measures  which  it  is 
equally  impossible  for  Parliament  to  approve  or  to  reject. 
Granting  the  principles,  which  scarcely  any  one  in  the  House 
seemed  disposed  to  dispute,  some  such  Bill  as  that  of  the 
Government  is  the  inevitable  result.  If  the  work  is  to  be 
commenced  without  delay,  and  if  the  expense  is  to  be  borne 
by  the  metropolis  alone,  no  alternative  seems  possible.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  the  only  body  in  existence 
which  has  any  pretensions  to  represent  the  ratepayers  of 
London ;  and  though  the  representation  is  more  in  appearance 
than  reality,  it  would  have  been  still  more  monstrous  to 
hand  over  3,000,000?.  of  local  rates  to  be  dealt  with  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Lord  John  Manners  and 
his  successors  in  office.  No  one,  we  suppose,  lias  any  con¬ 
fidence  in  Mr.  Thwaites  and  his  colleagues,  and  yet  no  one 
can  suggest  any  other  administrators  to  whom  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  costly  works  can  possibly  be  committed. 
We  have  got  our  Metropolitan  Board.  We  don’t  like 
them,  but  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the  best 
of  them,  and  give  them  every  facility  for  displaying  a 
capacity  which  they  have  as  yet  done  nothing  to  show  that 
they  possess. 

So  far  as  the  Main  Drainage  scheme  is  concerned,  it 
must  in  fairness  be  admitted  that  under  the  trammels 
of  the  existing  Act  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  Board 
to  do  either  good  or  harm.  If  every  vestry  had  sent  up 
an  engineer  of  superhuman  ingenuity,  and  if,  by  a  still 
greater  miracle,  these  deputies  had  been  unanimous  in 
their  approval  of  a  single  design,  there  would  still  have 
been  two  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of 
the  undertaking,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Board  was 
called  into  existence.  No  power  was  given  to  raise 
funds  adequate  for  the  most  economical  scheme,  and  the 
Government  Commissioner  was,  or  conceived  himself  to 
be,  bound  by  the  Act  to  veto  any  hut  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant.  The  constitution  which  Parliament  had  thought  fit 
to  octroyer  for  the  metropolis,  was  one  of  those  paper  pro¬ 
jects  that  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  work ;  and 
so  far  as  the  present  Bill  releases  the  Board  from  the  fet¬ 
ters  of  the  old  Act,  it  deserves  the  credit  of  having  made 
it  possible  for  something  to  be  done. 

But  this  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour. 
Whether  the  Board  will  adopt  a  sufficient  or  an  insufficient 
plan — whether  it  will  even  carry  out  its  own  design  effec¬ 
tually — whether,  in  short,  it  will  succeed  in  withdrawing 
the  sewage  from  the  Thames,  or  only  in  throwing  3,000,000?. 
into  it — are  questions  as  to  which  their  friends  are  doubtful, 
and  their  opponents  confident.  On  the  face  of  the  Bill  no 
sort  of  security  is  provided  for  the  efficient  performance  of 
their  difficult  duty.  They  are  called  upon  to  carry  out  with 
all  convenient  speed  “  such  plan  as  to  them  may  seem 
proper.”  What  their  notions  of  propriety  may  be,  there  are 
no  means  of  guessing,  except  from  the  report  of  their 
engineers,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  form  the  basis  of 
their  operations.  It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  believe 
that  the  design  of  Messrs.  Bidder,  Hawkesly,  and  Bazal- 
gette  would  effectually  relieve  us  from  the  Thames 
nuisance,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  being  executed  for  the 
estimated  cost  of  3,000,000?.  But  there  is  little  ground  for 
confidence  on  either  head.  Although  the  House  of  Commons 
is  not  exactly  the  place  for  engineering  discussions,  the  debate 
which  took  place  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  brought  out 
many  formidable  objections  to  this  project.  All  the  members 
who  had  especial  claims  to  be  heard  on  such  matters  took 
part  in  the  debate,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  absent  or 
silent.  Altogether,  it  was  a  creditable  discussion,  but  the 
very  reverse  of  encouraging.  The  most  competent  autho¬ 
rities  could  not  agree  whether  interception,  deodorization,  or 
embankment,  was  the  preferable  remedy ;  and  if  any  conclu¬ 
sion  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  conflicting  dogmas,  it  is 
that  no  plan  will  be  satisfactory  that  does  not  combine 
interception  with  embankment,  and  that  the  design  of  the 
Board’s  Engineers  will  wholly  fail  of  its  intended  purpose 
without  the  addition  of  very  costly  and  very  offensive  deo¬ 
dorizing  works.  It  will  even  then  leave  us  exposed  to  the 
exhalations  from  the  filthy  mud,  which  every  tide  will  lay 
bare  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  atmosphere,  and  will 
moreover  allow  large  quantities  of  sewage  to  flow  into  the 
river  whenever  the  weather  is  unusually  wet.  This  is  a 
poor  promise  in  return  for  an  outlay  of  3,000,000?.,  and  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  even  this  much  can  be 
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achieved  without  a  much  larger  expenditure.  Engineers’ 
estimates  are  apt  to  he  below  the  mark,  and  it  is  besides 
almost  certain  that,  as  the  construction  of  the  system  of 
sewers  progresses,  modifications  and  developments  of  the  plan 
will  be  found  indispensable,  however  much  they  may  increase 
the  cost  of  the  works.  The  whole  subject,  indeed,  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  It  is  uncertain  what  ought  to  be  done,  or  what 
will  be  attempted,  and  the  only  thing  which  is  quite  clear 
is  that  a  rate  of  threepence  in  the  pound,  at  least,  will  be 
laid  upon  the  metropolis  for  the  next  forty  years.  London 
householders  will  be  very  fortunate  if  the  amount  is  not 
ultimately  doubled  or  trebled,  for  when  once  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  of  3,000,000/.  has  been  sunk,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
refuse  the  money  that  may  be  wanted  to  go  on  with 
works  which  will  be  of  little  value  until  they  are  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  most  serious  objection  that  has  been  made  to  the 
scheme  which  has  gained  the  patronage  of  Government  and 
the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is,  after  all,  not 
that  it  is  inadequate  and  expensive,  but  that  it  may  prove 
an  obstacle  to  the  future  construction  of  really  sufficient 
works.  Whatever  the  cost  of  cleansing  the  Thames  may  be, 
it  must  be  done  ;  and  provided  there  is  no  waste  of  money, 
it  is  not  easy  to  name  any  sum  which  would  be  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  such  a  purpose.  If  the  expense  should 
prove  too  great  to  be  defrayed  by  a  metropolitan  rate,  the 
money  must  be  found  elsewhere ;  and  indeed  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  determination  of  Parliament  to  throw 
the  whole  burden  on  London  is  not  more  plausible  than  just. 
Every  one  in  England  has  some  interest  Jin  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  embellishment  of  the  metropolis,  and  multitudes 
of  those  who  will  contribute  nothing  to  the  rate  are  in  the 
habit  of  spending  more  time  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Thames  than  the  residents  in  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  metropolitan  district,  every  part  of  which  is 
made  equally  liable  to  the  rate.  If  the  local  principle  were 
the  true  one,  we  ought  to  have  a  graduated  rate,  diminishing 
as  the  distance  from  the  Thames  increases,  or  if  all  places 
which  contribute  to  the  evil  are  bound  to  assist  in  providing 
the  remedy,  Oxford  and  Reading,  Windsor  arid  Richmond, 
and  every  other  town  that  helps  to  pollute  the  waters 
of  the  Thames  or  its  tributaries,  should  pay  its  quota 
towards  the  cost  of  purification.  But  whether  the  money 
be  fairly  or  unfairly  levied,  anything  is  better  than  not 
raising  it  at  all.  We  arc  weary  of  waiting,  and  most 
Londoners  will  be  content  to  pay  for  a  remedy  that  will 
only  be  half  a  cure,  rather  than  suffer  a  project  that  has  been 
under  discussion  for  twenty  year's  to  commence  a  new  term 
of  wrangling  inaction.  If  the  present  plan  is  inadequate 
as  it  stands,  that  alone  is  not  a  fatal  objection.  Barking 
may  not  be  a  sufficiently  remote  outfall,  but  it  is  on  the  road 
to  the  sea,  and  the  main  tunnels  can  be  continued  at  a  future 
time.  Again,  the  area  included  in  Mr.  Bazalgette’s  esti¬ 
mate  may  be  too  small  for  the  present  condition  of  the 
metropolis,  and  altogether  inadequate  for  its  requirements, 
fifty  years  hence ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  sewers 
should  not  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  a  continual 
extension  of  the  network  corresponding  to  the  growth  of 
the  metropolis.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  embankment 
of  the  Thames  may  be  too  costly  a  work  to  begin  with  ; 
but  the  plan  adopted  should  certainly  not  be  inconsistent 
with  this,  which  will  px-obably  be  found  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  the  improvements  that  can  be  applied  to 
the  river. 

Without  affecting  to  pronounce  on  any  engineering 
points,  two  conditions  may  safely  be  laid  down  as  essential. 
One  is,  that  the  main  drains  should  be  large  enough 
to  carry  off  the  refuse  of  the  districts  to  which  they 
belong,  not  only  in  their  present  state,  bat  after  every 
available  square  yard  shall  have  been  covered  with  houses. 
The  other  condition  is  that  no  low-level  sewer  should  be 
commenced  until  the  practicability  of  combining  it  with  an 
embankment  has  been  fully  examined.  The  project  now  in 
favour  sins  against  both  these  conditions,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  themselves  have  so  far  ignored  the  necessity  of  em¬ 
banking  the  river  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  terms  of 
the  Bill  leave  such  an  undertaking  open  to  the  Board. 
Unless  these  defects  ai'e  remedied,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  works  for  which  so  much  expense  is  to  be  incurred  will 
be  fresh  obstacles  to  progress  in  the  right  direction.  What¬ 
ever  discretion  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  to  the  Board  as 
to  the  way  in  which  they  may  try  to  remedy  existing  evils, 
it  would  be  prudent  not  to  entrust  them  with  the  power  of 
creating  new  ones. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW  ON  CONTEMPOEAEY  POLITICS. 

INHERE  arc  not  many  facts  in  politics  which  can  be  considered 
.  as  having  been  placed  beyond  dispute,  but  the  decline  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  old  political  parties  and  divisions  certainly  deserves 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  number.  One  of  the  many  consequences  of 
this  state  of  things  is  the  rise  into  prominence  of  a  kind  of  specu¬ 
lation  which,  at  least,  in  its  present  form,  is  of  very  modern  origin. 
Since  the  old-fashioned  theories  based  on  the  notion  of  ab¬ 
stract  natural  rights  fell  into  discredit,  there  has  never  been  a 
period  at  which  general  speculations  upon  political  subjects  have 
found  so  much  favour  as  they  do  at  present.  A  very  general 
opinion  or  sentiment  appears  to  prevail  that  we  are  soon  to  have 
a  science  of  politics,  founded,  like  the  physical  sciences,  upon  the 
observation  of  particular  phenomena,  and  not  unworthy  of  a  com¬ 
parison  with  them  in  respect  to  the  certainty  of  its  conclu¬ 
sions. 

The  leading  quarterly  Reviews  have  of  late  years  continually 
published  speculations  of  this  character,  and  the  excellent 
number  of  the  National  Review  which  has  just  appeared  con¬ 
tains  an  article  on  the  “  State  of  Parties  ”  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  very  able  and  very  favourable  specimen  of  them.  The 
writer  begins  with  stating  at  some  length  the  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  fact,  that  the  old  party  distinctions  have  been  almost 
entirely  effaced ;  and  he  traces  the  history  of  their  decline  from 
the  days  of  the  Reform  Bill  down  to  those  of  the  present  Con¬ 
servative  Government,  which  owes  its  hold  upon  office  to  the 
avidity  with  which  it  introduces,  and  to  the  success  with  which  it 
carries,  Liberal  measures.  He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  con¬ 
veniences  which  arose  from  the  old  system  of  party  government, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  efficiency  of  the  admi¬ 
nistration  is  diminished  by  the  want  of  it.  He  next 
discusses  two  possible  remedies  for  this  state  of  things.  The 
first  consists  in  the  abandonment  of  all  collective  Ministerial 
responsibility,  and  in  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  divided 
responsibility  of  the  different  members  of  the  Cabinet,  each 
for  his  own  department  of  the  public  business — the  second  in 
the  reconstruction  of  parties  upon  a  new  basis.  As  to  the  first 
proposal,  he  remarks,  we  think  with  great  truth  and  force,  that 
its  adoption  would  really  increase  the  evil  of  which  we  complain 
at  pi'csent.  If  there  were  no  unity  in  the  Cabinet,  there  could 
be  none  in  the  national  policy,  and  any  special  advantages  in  the 
management  of  particular  departments  of  the  public  business 
which  might  result  from  such  an  arrangement  would  be  as  dust 
in  the  balance  in  comparison  with  such  an  enormous  evil.  The 
principal  part  of  the  essay  consists  of  an  investigation  into  the 
possibility  of  finding  a  new  basis  for  party  government,  with  a 
discussion  of  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  carried  out.  Both 
the  thought  and  the  style  are  vigorous,  but  the  whole  paper 
bears  the  marks  of  a  somewhat  doctrinaire  turn  of  mind,  with 
which  we  are  quite  unable  to  sympathize. 

The  only  substantial  issue,  says  the  writer  in  the  National, 
which  affords  a  ground  for  new  party  divisions,  is  the  great 
question  whether  we  are  to  retain  a  mixed  form  of  Government, 
or  whether  we  are  to  become  democrats,  upon  a  more  or  less 
American  model,  being  governed  either  by  numerical  majorities 
alone,  or  by  some  system  of  compromise  so  managed  as  to  re¬ 
present  money  as  well  as  numbers.  This  question,  he  says,  is  the 
only  one  of  principle  upon  w  hich  intelligent  men  entertain 
much  difference  of  opinion.  All  others  turn  upon  means, 
and  not  upon  ends.  This  being  the  ground  on  which 
parties  are  to  be  reconstructed,  how  is  their  reconstruction  to  be 
carried  on  ?  The  National  Reviewer  suggests — and  he  appears  to 
regard  the  suggestion  with  favour,  though  aware  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  apply  to  it — that  when  the  newr  Reform  Bill  is 
brought  forward,  the  House  should  proceed,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  resolution,  and  not  by  bill.  This  course  would  evoke  two 
uTell-defined  parties,  a  large  Conservative  and  a  small  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  we  might  thus  enter  upon  a  new  course  of  party 
government  with  all  the  advantages  incidental  to  it.  It  would, 
he  says,  increase  the  area  from  which  Ministers  might  be  chosen, 
by  reconciling  all  parties  except  the  Radicals  ;  but  it  would,  on 
the  other  hand,  divide  society  “horizontally,  and  not  vertically,” 
setting  on  one  side  all  the  rich  and  all  the  intelligent  part  of  the 
community,  and  on  the  other  the  poor  and  uneducated;  and 
this,  the  reviewer  very  properly  says,  is  an  evil  w'hich  English 
party  contests  have  hitherto  not  involved. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  express  any  opinion  at  present  as 
to  the  provisions  of  the  forthcoming  Reform  Bill,  or  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  ought  be  carried  through  the  House.  There 
may  be  conveniences  in  proceeding  by  resolution,  and  there 
may  be  conveniences  in  proceeding  by  bill.  When  the  proper 
time  comes,  we  shall  be  ready  to  discuss  these  and  other 
questions  connected  with  the  subject.  Eor  the  present  we  limit 
ourselves  to  protesting  against  any  proposal  to  legislate,  not 
with  a  view  to  the  inherent  expediency  of  the  measure  proposed, 
but  upon  such  a  theory  as  that  v'hich  has  been  put  forward  by 
the  National  Review'er.  We  believe  it  to  be  altogether  impos¬ 
sible  to  create  party  distinctions  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  arise  out  of  the  state  of  society,  and  the 
general  bearings  and  relations  of  political  questions.  Party 
ran  high  when  there  was  a  question  between  the  House  of 
Hanover  and  the  House  of  Stuart — when  acivil  war  was  raging  be¬ 
tween  the  mother  country  and  the  American  colonies — when  there 
was  a  war  with  France,  in  which  England  was  not  unnaturally 
regarded  by  an  able  and  enthusiastic  party  as  the  armed  par- 
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tisan  of  despotism— and  when  the  preservation  or  the  alteration 
of  the  whole  ancient  constitution  of  the  country  was  supposed 
to  be  at  stake.  But,  in  the  present  day,  the  issue  between  limited 
monarchy  and  democracy  does  not  and  cannot  exist  in  any  ex¬ 
press  form,  and  it  cannot  he  raised  by  a  string  of  resolutions. 
They  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  party  movement  to  relieve 
or  to  embarrass  the  Government  for  the  time  being ;  and  that 
impression  would  most  undoubtedly  regulate  the  votes  gi'en  on 
the  occasion.  Surely  it  requires  very  little  knowledge  of  Bug- 
to  be  morally  certain  that  no  power  on  earth 


obvious  of  the  two.  Surely,  if  we  look  at  matters  fairly,  the  pre¬ 
sent  lull  in  party  contests  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  remedy 
of  abuses,  and  the  foundation  ot  institutions  which  may  prolong 
the  national  existence  and  prosperity  indefinitely,  and  so 
strengthen  the  present  constitution  that  it  may  flourish  and 
‘evelop  itself  for  centuries  to  come. 


the  occasion, 
lish  legislators 


could  engage  them  in  a  serious  discussion  upon  abstract  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  that  no  party  distinction  in  this  country  ever  was,  or 
ever  will  be,  sharp  and  clear  enough  to  be  drawn  out  into  such  a 
form.  Any  amount  of  evidence  is  available  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that,  when  the  ship  of  the  State  is  becalmed,  wo  must 
bear  with  its  rolling,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  breath  to 
whistle  for  the  wind. 

Apart  from  this  suggestion,  the  article  in  the  National  Review 
incidentally  raises  several  questions  of  very  considerable  interest. 
"VVe  greatly  doubt  the  truth  of  the  opinion  which  it  expresses, 
that  the  only  substantial  political  issue  which  still  remains  is  that 
which  is  joined  by  the  advocates  of  democracy  and  limited 
monarchy.  W e  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  democratic  party 
is  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  entitled  to  such  a  distinction. 
There  are  certainly  several  circumstances  of  which  the  reviewer 
takes  no  notice  at  all,  but  which  appear  to  us  to  go  far  to  prove 
that  the  prospects  of  those  who  advocate  the  establishment  of 
a  democratic  form  of  government  amongst  us  are  by  no  means  im¬ 
proving.  We  have  got  into  the  way  of  looking  upon  all  political 
change  as  having  a  democratical  tendency  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  may 
adopt  a  vast  variety  of  forms,  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
because  great  changes  have  taken  place,  and  bid  fair  to  be  carried 
farther,  they  can  threaten  to  overthrow'  the  established  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  The  principal  social  condition  under  which 
democracy  is  possible  is  that  of  equality.  Ibis  condition 
not  only  does  not  exist  in  this  country,  but  the  direct 
tendency  of  all  the  changes  u'hich  are  in  progress  amongst 
'  to  increase  the  existing  inequalities  of  our  social 


us  is 


man 


state.  The  difference  between  a  rich  and  a  poor 
was  never  greater  than  it  is  at  present,  and  as  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures  increase,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  capital 
employed,  but  also  in  the  size  of  the  establishments  connected 
with  them,  the  influence  of  the  master  over  the  workmen  tends 
not  to  diminish  but  to  increase.  Nothing  can  be  less  d 
than  such  a  state  of  things  as  this.  It  is  also  c 
there  is  very  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  classes  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  engaged  in  the  government  ot  the  country 
to  occupy  themselves  with  politics.  Except  the  lawyers,  almost  all 
the  more  influential  members  of  Parliament  are  men  of  fortune. 
Indeed,  with  the  views  which  at  present  prevail  as  to  the  value  of 
money,  no  man  who  is  not  a  man  of  fortune  can  afford  the  time 
to  enter  seriously  upon  political  life  ;  and  hitherto,  though  there 
are  hardly  any  artificial  barriers  to  their  success,  the  race  of  mere 
charlatans  has  exercised  hardly  any  influence  over  the  politics  of 
the  country.  The  class  of  statesmen  by  wffiom  the  national  business 
has  been  conducted  since  the  Reform  Bill  has  been  substantially 
the  same  as  it  wTas  before  that  measure.  Yet  the  barriers  re¬ 
moved  by  that  measure,  which  were  supposed  to  constitute  the 
safeguard  of  the  aristocracy,  were  infinitely  stronger  and  broader 
than  any  that  remain  to  be  removed. 

If  the  prospects  of  democracy,  estimated  practically,  are  faj 
from  being  unclouded,  it  is  at  least  equally  true  that  the  course 
of  speculation  during  the  last  generation  has  been  still  less 
favourable  to  the  cause.  Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than 
the  discredit  which  has  been  thrown  for  many  years  past  upon 
the  theory  which,  since  the  American  declaration  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  till  within  the  last  thirty  years,  formed  one  main  element 
of  the  influence  wEich  the  democratic  party  exercised  over  young 
and  ardent  minds.  The  doctrine  of  the  natural  and  imprescrip¬ 
tible  rights  of  man,  more  or  less  completely  grasped  and  expressed , 
lay  at  the  root  of  almost  all  the  current  liberalism  of  the  day. 
The  influence  which  it  exercised  can  hardly  be  overrated.  In 
Erance,  it  formed  the  groundwork  of  two  revolutions.  In 
America,  it  was  a  sort  of  creed;  and  in  England,  though  it  was 
invested  to  a  considerable  degree  with  constitutional  forms,  it 
undoubtedly  was  very  influential  in  carrying  the  Reform  Bill. 
There  is  probably  no  theory  whatever  which  has  been  more 
efficiently  exploded.  By  one  large  section  of  the  community  it 
was  always  repudiated,  and  amongst  the  educated  section  of  the 
party  which  formerly  adopted  it  it  has  been  almost  entirely  super¬ 
seded  by  Benthamism.  The  suffrage  is  no  longer  claimed  by 
any  one  as  a  right.  It  is  merely  asserted  that  it  would  be  a 
convenient  arrangement,  and  would  produce  abetter  Government 
than  we  have  at  present.  This  circumstance  has  greatly  dimi¬ 
nished  the  force  and  consistency  of  the  case  of  the  advocates  of 
democracy,  and  has  weakened  the  popular  feeling  in  their  favour 
in  a  still  greater  proportion. 

We  think  that  the  National  Reviewer  overlooks  one  point  which 
is  very  material  to  the  subject  of  his  essay.  We  are  quite  alive  to 
the  force  of  his  arguments  on  the  advantages  of  party,  but  it  is  a 
little  like  quarrelling  with  our  bread  and  butter  to  be  lamenting 
over  the  fact  that  Parliament  is  at  leisure  to  turn  its  full  atten¬ 
tion  to  substantial  reforms,  the  necessity  of  which  is  universally 
admitted.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  capable  of  being  regarded  in 
a  bright  as  well  as  in  a  dark  light,  and  the  bright  one  is  the  more 


A  TALE  OF  ROMAN  LIFE. 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  contains 
a  story  of  Roman  life  which  deserves  attention,  because  it 
'  stated  by  the  editor  to  be  substantially  a  record  of  actual 
fact,  and  because  it  illustrates  the  method  of  that  remarkable 
government  which  treats  its  subjects  so  strangely,  and  adminis¬ 
ters  to  them  the  chastisements  of  a  paternal  love  so  freely  and 
so  unaccountably.  This  story  is  an  autobiography,  and  the  author 
commences  by  narrating  how,  under  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
XVI.,  he  was  one  night  subjected  to  a  domiciliary  visit  from  the 
ecclesiastical  police.  His  offence  was  the  supposed  possession  of 
certain  forbidden  books.  To  the  search  of  the  officials  the 
young  student  opposed  a  formal  licence,  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  proper  authorities,  and  which  permitted  him 
to  read  all  books  whatever  except  the  works  of  a  few  authors 
specially  excepted  by  name.  The  list  of  excepted  authors 

is  very  curious.  Volney,  and  one  or  two  other  open  adver¬ 
saries  of  Christianity,  naturally  find  a  place  in  it,  but  strange  to 
say,  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  the  loosest  writers  of  loose  novels 
appears  Jeremy  Bentham.  That  the  philosophy  of  the  greatest 
happiness  for  the  greatest  number  should  seem  to  pontifical  wis¬ 
dom  of  an  equally  exceptional  wickedness  and  danger  with  Du- 
laure’s  Courtesans  of  Greece  and  Casti  s  novels,  is  curious.  After 
a  severe  admonition,  the  offender  was  invited  to  retire  to  a  con¬ 
vent  for  a  week,  which  he  did,  and  felt  himself  so  estranged  and 
cut  off  from  the  world  that  he  was  stunned  and  stupified  by  his 
return  to  secular  life,  and  had  to  recompense  himself  with  an  un¬ 
usual  excess  of  dissipation.  He  discovered  that  the  real  offence 
which  had  led  to  the  seizure  of  his  books  was  the  slighting  way  in 
which  he  had  spoken  in  a  public  place  of  certain  miracles  which 
were  then  in  vogue,  and  which  were  said  to  be  wrought  by  the 
image  of  a  Madonna  which  occupied  a  niche  in  a  church  near  the 
arch  of  the  Cenci.  It  was  said  that  the  blind  were  restored  to 
sight,  and  the  lame  walked.  The  autobiographer  assisted  at  the 
spectacle,  and  saw  a  woman  who  had  been  cured.  She  was 
sitting,  and  he  waited  till  she  moved.  For  a  long  time  she  per- 
sisted  in  sitting  still,  but  his  patience  triumphed,  and  he  had  the 
irreligious  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  creep  away  writhing  in  the 
distortions  of  paralysis.  The  miracles  at  length  terminated  by 
an  alarm  of  fire  being  one  day  given.  Alarmed  and  irritated 
with  the  obstacles  they  threw  in  each  other’s  way,  the  lame  and 
the  blind  seized  their  crutches  and  sticks,  and  began  to  belabour 
one  another.  A  great  fight  ensued  ;  and  it  was  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  scandal  by  removing  the 
miracle-working  image  to  a  more  convenient  place.  But  the 
objects  of  grace  were  not  to  be  baulked.  They  got  a  little  image, 
and  put  it  in  the  place  of  the  old  one;  and  this  second  Virgin 
began  to  be  as  successful  as  the  first.  Her  virtue,  however,  w  as 
not  permitted  to  operate  long.  The  Pope  had  the  chapel  shut 
up,  and  the  entrance  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  carabineers. 
It  was  rather  hard  on  his  subjects  that  they  should  be  debarred 
from  criticising  miracles  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  stop 
by  an  armed  force. 

Almost  all  love-making,  the  writer  tells  us,  begins  at  Rome  in 
a  church ;  and  it  was  at  a  church  that  he  saw  a  young  lady  whom 
he  subsequently  wooed  and  won.  But  even  love  could  not 
persuade  him  to  refrain  from  those  infinitesimal  indiscretions 
which  are  so  serious  in  the  Sacred  City.  At  a  recitation  of 
Dante  the  censure  had  ordered  that  the  verse  should  be  altered, 
so  that  the  audience  might  not  know  or  remember  that  a  criminal 
consigned  to  the  lowest  hell  was  an  archbishop.  Perceiving  the 
alteration,  the  autobiographer  spoke  the  right  verse  aloud.  Eor 
this  he  was  arrested,  but  soon  afterwards  released.  His  fiancie 
implored  him  to  be  more  cautious,  and  for  a  short  time  he 
obeyed.  But  unfortunately  he  and  some  of  his  young  friends 
were  taught  the  Marseillaise  by  a  Corsican  companion,  and 
they  proceeded  to  sing  this  symbol  of  all  that  is  unrespectable 
under  the  windows  of  the  cardinals.  The  writer  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  all  the  stages  which  lead  to  the  Roman  bar,  and  he  was 
within  a  week  of  being  married,  when  one  evening  he  was  suddenly 
arrested,  and  shown  an  order  by  which  he  was  to  be  taken  to 
prison  to  await  his  trial.  The  process  resulted  in  his  being  con¬ 
demned  to  ten  years’  imprisonment,  and  he  was  taken  to  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

The  rest  of  the  story  gives  a  narrative  of  this  imprisonment, 
and  the  picture  is  one  that  has  every  trace  of  fidelity,  and  yet  is 
so  strange  and  odd  that  its  parts  seem  scarcely  possible.  The 
mixture  of  harshness  and  of  laxity,  of  wanton  indifference  to 
justice,  and  of  childish  capriciousness  in  administration,  is 
utterly  unlike  anything  in  the  ordered  and  methodical  commu¬ 
nities  of  the  west.  The  sufferer  was  not  badly  treated.  He  re¬ 
ceived  much  kindness  and  many  indulgences,  but  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  waste  the  flower  of  his  youth.  His  mistress  was 
admitted,  under  the  protection  of  his  aunt,  to  see  him  twice  a 
month.  Of  this  indulgence  the  young  couple  made  a  singular 
use.  The  lady  had  been  permitted  to  visit  the  chapel  of 


the  fortress,  and  one  Sunday,  after  mass,  she  and  her 
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lover  walked  up  to  and  knelt  before  tlie  altar.  They  declared 
themselves  man  and  wife  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  cure.  It  may  be  remembered  that  this  mode 
of  marriage  is  mentioned  in  Manzoni’s  Betrothed,  and  is  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  part  of  the  story  in  George  Sand’s  Daniella.  Such 
a  marriage  exposes  the  offenders  to  excommunication,  but  is  itself 
recognised  as  valid,  and  accordingly  the  lovers  were  now  united. 
This  strange  incident  made  a  stir  in  a  gossiping  city  like  Rome, 
and  serious  consequences  were  threatened,  when  the  lady  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  a  last  chance,  and  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
Pope.  It  appears  that  the  Pope  never  grants  an  audience 
to  a  woman;  but,  when  he  is  out  walking,  a  woman,  who 
has  interest  enough  to  get  a  chance,  may  come  suddenly 
up  to  him.  Seraphine,  after  much  solicitation,  had  an 
opportunity  allowed  her,  and  she  accosted  the  Pope  as  he  was 
walking  in  the  villa  Barberini.  The  Pope  was  very  angry,  but 
she  took  the  best  step  possible.  She  fainted,  and  the  Pope  could 
do  no  less  than  support  her  in  his  arms.  It  was,  as  the  auto¬ 
biographer  remarks,  a  “  curious  tableau.”  “  The  successor  of  St. 
Peter  held  in  his  arms  a  virgin-wife  at  the  foot  of  a  statue  of 
Jupiter.  ’  The  tableau  had  a  happy  result,  and  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  did  not  prove  himself  implacable  to  a  young  lady  who 
had  fainted  so  opportunely,  and  who,  on  recovering  her  senses,  im- 

Elored  him  with  the  most  passionate  entreaties  to  restore  to  her  her 
usbaud.  Two  days  afterwards  the  husband  was  summoned  to 
the  presence  of  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and  was  offered  the 
punishment  of  perpetual  exile  in  lieu  of  the  five  years  of  im¬ 
prisonment  that  still  remained  for  him  to  undergo.  He  hesitated 
at  first,  but  his  hesitation  gave  way  to  the  reflection  that  in  all 
probability,  even  when  the  full  term  of  his  imprisonment  was  over, 
he  would  be  thought  too  dangerous  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
Rome,  and  that  in  any  case  he  must  be  an  exile  from  his  country. 
He  therefore  accepted  the  offer,  and  soon  afterwards  left  the 
Papal  States  with  his  wife. 

The  moral  of  the  story  cannot  be  better  drawn  than  in  the 
few  words  which  the  editor  of  the  Deux  Mondes  has  added  to 
it.  “  V  e  may  gain,”  he  says,  “  from  this  narrative,  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  is  so  simple  and  so  destitute  of  striking  incident, 
more  than  one  hint  as  to  the  position  aud  the  occupation  of  the 
youth  of  Rome  at  a  period  very  near  our  own.  This  want  of 
energy,  these  uncertainties  and  vanities,  these  useless  acts  of  in¬ 
discretion,  the  whole  of  a  life  thus  ruined  for  the  peccadillo  of  a 
student,  all  this  is  not  only  the  life  and  the  character  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  is  it  not  also  the  character  and  the  history  of  a  people  P” 


REPOET  ON  FOREIGN  OFFICES  COMPETITION. 

THE  Select  Committee  appointed  on  Mr.  Beresford  Hope’s 
J-  motion,  and  presided  over  by  him,  has  presented  its  Report, 
which,  like  many  other  reports,  is  chary  in  committing  itself  to  posi¬ 
tive  and  definite  recommendations.  But  what  it  has  done  is  conclu¬ 
sive  and  distinct.  The  Committee,  “  considering  the  prize  plans 
of  Messrs.  Coe  and  Holland,  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry,  aud  Mr. 
Scott  for  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  previous  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  Pennethorne,  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  Foreign  Office  a  preference  should  be  given  to 
the  successful  competitors.”  In  assigning  the  comparative  merit 
of  these  successful  competitors,  the  Committee  have  discovered 
that,  as  regards  the  loreign  Office — in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burn 
and  of  the  professional  assessors— Messrs.  Bunks  and  Barry,  the 
second  prize-men,  stood  before  Messrs  Coe  and  Holland,  the 
first  prizemen,  to  whom  they  assigned  the  sixth  place  only,  as 
did  Mr.  Scott ;  while  in  the  W  ar  Office,  where  Mr.  Garling 
occupied  the  first  place,  Mr.  Scott  occupied  the  second,  and 
Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry  were  unsuccessful.  Or  we  may  state 
the  case  thus,  in  a  tabular  form  : — 

Foreign  Office. 

Judges.  _  Burn  and  Professional  Assessors. 


Banks  and  Barry, 
Scott,  a. 

Coe  and  Holland,  6. 


Coe  and  Hofland,  i. 

Banks  and  Barry,  t. 

Scott,  3. 

Wae  Office. 

Garling,  i.  Garling,  i. 

Scott,  2. 

Banks  and  Barry, 

(Burn,  o;  Assessors,  6.) 

In  other  words,  the  choice  (although  the  Committee  do  not 
say  so  totidem  verbis)  is  between  Mr.  Scott  and  Messrs. 
Banks  and  Barry — the  former  having  in  both  competitions 
attained,  according  to  professional  opinion,  the  second  place ; 
while  the  success  of  the  latter  gentlemen  in  one  competition  is 
neutralized  by  their  failure  in  the  other.  These  facts  are  not 
set  out  in  the  settled  Report,  but  they  are  alluded  to  in  the  draft 
as  originally  framed  by  the  Chairman.  Messrs.  Coe  and  Holland 
seem  to  be  concluded  against  as  being  deficient  in  experience. 
Tlie  Report  expresses  no  judgment  between  Gothic  and  Italian 
as  to  taste,  while  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  pronounces  the  equality 
of  the  two  styles  as  to  practical  convenience,  in  the  face  of  the  rash 
assumption  of  the  “Classical”  school;  and  the  Committee  seem 
to  leave  it  an  open  question  whether  a  new  competition  among 
the  actual  prizemen  is  to  be  recommended,  or  whether  it  would 
be  better  at  once  to  commission  one  of  them — in  which  case  the 
choice  must  be  between  Mr.  Scott  and  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry. 
The  Committee  further  intimate  their  wish  that  “the  new 
buildings  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  juxta¬ 
position,  upoii  a  uniform  plan,  of  such  other  offices  as  may  from 


time  to  time  be  indicated.”  They  go  on  to  “recommend  the 
immediate  acquisition  of  the  block  of  houses  between  Duke- 
street  on  the  west,  King-street  on  the  east,  Crown-street  on  the 
north,  and  Charles-street  on  the  south,  at  the  estimated  cost  of 
ioo, oool.f  and  they  hint  at  the  acquisition  of  “the  wedge- 
shaped  block  between  Parliament-street  aud  King-street,  reaching 
from  the  Irish  Office  to  Charles-street,”  which  will  cost  about 
ibo.oooh 

The  substantial  points  of  the  Report  are  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  premiated  architects,  and  the  consequent 
rejection  of  Mr.  Pennethorne.  From  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  we  gather  that  a  very  distinct  and,  we  believe, 
well-deserved  condemnation  of  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  claims  to 
be,  by  right,  architect  of  all  public  works,  was  not  thought 
desirable,  though  the  Report  implies  that  conclusion.  Mr. 
Pennethorne  is  an  official,  and  the  whole  official  strength,  not 
unassisted  by  Mr.  Tite,  was  brought  to  bear  in  his  favour.  Still 
his  claims  are  rejected,  though  he  is  not  formally  condemned. 
That  portion  of  the  draft  Report  presented  by  the  Chairman,  con¬ 
demning  the  location  of  the  War  Office,  was,  we  think  unfortu- 
nately,  not  adopted.  But,  with  whatever  shortcomings,  the  Report 
is  very  important.  It  secures  the  rights  of  the  prizemen  ;  and 
it  disposes  of  Mr.  Pennethorne.  But  as  this  gentleman  still  has 
the  dead  weight  of  official  influence  in  his  favour — always  except¬ 
ing  that  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  who  certainly  took  his  right  mea¬ 
sure — we  are  bound  to  say  something  on  the  nature  of  his  claims. 
They  are,  that  his  appointment  at  the  Board  of  Works  was  a 
guarantee  that  he  should  for  ever  have  the  entire  control  and 
design  of  all  public  works.  This  is  his  modest  plea.  It  is,  he 
says,  in  the  bond,  and  he  stands  fixed  as  fate  on  his  appointment 
as  official  architect.  Mr.  Tite,  who  helped  to  decorate  him  at  the 
Architectural  Institute,  was,  we  are  happy  to  find,  unsuccessful 
in  his  attempt  to  make  out  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  claims,  if  not  to 
employment  for  the  new  public  offices,  at  least  to  sympathy  or 
commiseration. 

Those  claims  call  for  attention,  if  only  by  their  superb  arro¬ 
gance.  In  these  days  of  flux  and  change,  it  is  something  to  confront 
an  embodied  stability.  The  august  and  venerable  institutions, 
the  corporations  sole  of  nature  and  society,  are  few,  and  therefore 
command  special  respect.  The  solar  system  and  Mr.  Penne¬ 
thorne  seem  to  stand  out  amidst  universal  mutability.  But  Pen¬ 
nethorne  is  firmer  than  Sirius.  Even  the  whole  universe  is  said 
by  very  transcendental  cosmological  authorities  to  be  slowly 
speeding  onwards,  in  the  march  of  millions  of  years,  to  some  fixed 
point  round  the  sun  of  suns.  We  are  all,  Humboldt  concludes, 
sun,  moon,  and  fixed  stars — only  there  are  no  fixed  stars — tending 
to  the  constellation  Hercules.  Therefore  Mr.  Pennethorne,  sur¬ 
veyor  to  the  Board  of  Works,  is  the  only  element  in  created 
things  to  whom  change  never  comes.  He  and  Fate  are  alone 
fixed  in  the  crystalline  spheres.  The  national  surveyor  and  archi¬ 
tect  is  the  only  national  institution  that  defies  the  law  of  pro¬ 
gress  ;  and  while  taste  is  growing,  knowledge  increasing,  and 
intelligence  spreading,  sedet  ceternumque  sedelit  felicissimus 
Pennethorne.  What  are  this  gentleman’s  antecedents?  He 
has  built  perhaps  the  very  worst  church  in  London  (Christ 
Church,  Albany -street) — he  has  spoiled  the  Quadrant  in 
Regent-street — lie  has  recently  added  a  ball-room  to  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace  which  is  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe — he  has, 
as  any  builder  might  have  done,  run  up  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology  in  Jermyn-street — in  his  Record  Office  he  has 
produced  a  building  which  even  among  the  eccentricities  of 
feondon  takes  the  palm  for  ugliness — he  has  completed 
Somerset  House,  which,  as  he  only  had  to  measure  Chambers’ 
old  pile,  lie  could  not  well  spoil — and  recently  he  has  erected  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  Office  at  Pimlico,  which  most  people  take  for 
a  gin-palace  with  the  sign  of  the  Prince’s  Feathers.  These  are 
his  triumphs.  Aud  he  might,  now  that  he  is  disposed  of,  adopt 
as  his  epitaph  Wren’s  famous  Si  monumentum  queer  as  circum- 
sqpi.ee.  There  is  not  a  quarter  of  London  in  which  the  master  hand 
of  Pennethorne  may  not  be  traced  by  the  curious.  This  is  a 
national  concern.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Institute  of  British 
Artists  to  recognise  the  courtesy  of  a  colleague  by  giving  him  a 
gold  medal  for  his  private  virtues.  But  we  are  concerned  ou 
public  grounds  with  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  professional  capabilities. 
He  has  written  his  own  artistic  character  in  stone,  and  by  that 
lie  must  be  judged.  We  say  it  without  hesitation— and  there 
is  no  architect  or  architectural  critic  in  existence  who  will  not 
endorse  our  judgment— that  Mr.  Pennethorne  has  proved  him¬ 
self  to  be  incapable  of  a  great,  or  even  of  a  decent,  architectural 
work.  He  may  be  a  very  excellent  valuer  and  surveyor,  but  he  is 
in  no  sense  an  artist.  He  has  produced  the  very  worst  buildings, 
and  in  every  variety  of  style,  in  London — the  very  worst* 
as  the  last,  Italian  church — the  very  worst  specimen  of 
pointed  architecture,  the  Record  Office — the  very  worst  of 
public  offices  at  Pimlico — the  very  worst  State  ; apartment  at 
Buckingham  House.  It  is,  of  course,  painful  to  have  to  speak  thus 
of  a  public  servant  who  is  painstaking  and  useful  in  his  way ;  but 
when  the  question  is  between  a  national  disgrace  and  Mr.  Penne¬ 
thorne,  we  are  bound  to  insist  on  his  absolute,  patent,  and 
proved  inability  to  design  a  good  work.  The  late  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  tried  to  persist  on  entrusting  to  him  the  new  Foreign 
Office ;  and  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  art,  we  are  bound,  at 
whatever  cost  to  an  individual,  to  denounce  a  job,  and  to  show 
that  here  we  are  likely  to  get  the  very  worst  man  for  our  work. 
Lord  John  Manners,  as  representing  the  new  Government, 
seems,  by  his  votes  in  the  committee,  disposed  to  decline 
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responsibility,  and  to  adopt  the  easy  task  of  submitting  to 
the  decision  of  the  late  lords  of  Downing-street.  , 

We  insist  upon  this  argument  as  to  Mr.  Pennethorne  s  artistic 
merits,  because  it  is  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  Memorial 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  presented  some  time  ago 
to  the  Board  of  Works  by  a  deputation  of  that  body,  has 
gained  its  point  by  the  appointment  of  the  belect  Committee, 
and  bv  that  Committee’s  Keport,  which  substantially  admits 
their  complaint  that  the  late  Government  had  broken  faith 
with  the  profession  and  the  public  by  not  employing,  even 
for  the  subordinate  scheme  which  they  are  prepared  to  adopt, 
the  prizeman  in  the  late  competition.  Professional  etiquette  and 
other  considerations  compelled  on  the  part  of  the  institute 
entire  reticence  on  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  artistic  qualifications. 
Doo-s  do  not  prey  on  dogs,  and  it  was  natural  for  Air  Lite  to 
tread  warily  when  it  was  a  question  of  professional  incom¬ 
petence.  Besides,  the  profession  had  compromised  itself  by 
testimonializing  Mr.  Pennethorne.  This  good-natured  act  of 
sympathy,  though  a  great  mistake,  was  very  near  being  paid  oft 
on  the  architects  ;  and  the  Government  apology  was,  I  he  man 
whom  the  architects  delight  to  honour  cannot  be  so  contemptible 
in  his  art  ”  This  conclusion  the  Select  Committee’s  Report  has 
disproved ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  enlarge  on  Mr.  Penne¬ 
thorne’s  professional  failures.  ,  .  . 

Nor  is  this  the  only  value  of  the  Report.  In  endorsing  the 
competition  the  Report  leaves  the  future  open  ;  and  it  is  simply 
untrue  to  say  that  Parliament  has  declined  the  larger  plan  on 
which  the  competition  was  based.  The  choice  between  running 
up  independent  buildings  under  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  inspiration, 
and  doing  the  whole  work  on  a  uniform  plan,  was  never  before 
Parliament.  All  that  Parliament  did  was  to  sanction  a  certain 
outlay  for  a  certain  building ;  but  this  single  structure  might 
be  and  when  it  is  fairly  brought  before  Parliament  will  be, 
decided  upon  as  a  portion  of  a  further  scheme.  lo  say 
that  the  amended  or  partial  scheme  sanctioned  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  necessarily  and  logically  implied  the  adoption  of  Mi. 
Pennethorne’s  rejected  plans,  is  a  simple  falsification  ot 
the  meaning  and  object  of  the  vote  of  last  session.  I  he 
fact  is,  that  Mr.  Pennethorne  has  friends  in  the  Treasury,  and 
they  have  the  ear  of  Mr.  James  Wilson,  who  knows  and  cares  as 
much  about  art  as  an  “  economist”  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
know  or  care;  and  the  Treasury  friends  and  Mr.  James  Wilson 
eagerly  clutched  at  the  disinclination  of  Parliament  to  spend  at 
onc-e  a  million  on  a  site,  and  construed  this  disinclination  into  a 
regular  commission  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  Mr.  Pennethorne. 

If  it  is  proved  that  the  country  has  ordered  certain  plans  ot 
Mr.  Pennethorne,  it  is  bound  in  honesty  to  pay  for  them  ;  but 
we  know  what  his  artistic  capabilities  are  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  prizemen.  The  future  is  clear — let  the  question  be 
what  Parliament  is  disposed  to  give,  and  what  it  acknow¬ 
ledges  must  be  done.  Prom  this  datum,  Parliament,  settling 
what  are  the  requirements  of  the  several  offices,  and  the  mini- 
mum  of  expense  which  it  is  prepared  to  incur,  will  take  up  the 
results  of  the  late  competition,  and  will  either  commission  one  ot 
the  prizemen  to  execute  this  work,  or  will  resolve  upon  a  limited 
competition  from  the  prizemen  for  the  limited  plan,  pledging 
itself  to  employ  the  best  man. 

What  the  late  Government  argued  was  that  it  was  cheaper  to 
employ  Mr.  Pennethorne.  But  to  this  we  answer,  that  if  it  was 
a  bad  bargain  to  order  expensive  plans  before  we  had  the  money 
to  execute  them,  it  was  a  worse  bargain  to  execute  plans  which 
cannot  be  other  than  bad.  The  very  worst  economy  is  to  buy 
rubbish  because  we  have  contracted  for  it.  The  foolish  expense 
was  iu  ordering  Mr.  Pennethorne  s  designs;  but  it  would  have 
been  still  more  foolish  to  execute  them.  By  all  means  let  us  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  putting  them  behind  the  fire  if  Mr.  Penne¬ 
thorne  has  claims  onus;  or  as,  in  Mr.  James  Wilson  s  mind, 
paper  is  valuable,  let  them  be  handed  oyer  to  Woolwich.  I  hey 
will  save  something  in  the  article  of  cartridge  paper.  In  this,  as  in 
some  other  things,  it  is  better  to  pay— and  the  payment  will  not 
be  large— for  getting  things  back  to  the  status  quo.  In  the 
matter  of  the  Government  Offices  it  is  easy  enough;  and  it 
is  now  the  only  honest  and  only  economical  course,  as  the 
Committee  recommend,  to  make  a  fresh  start.  Parliament  and 
the  country  only  ask  to  have  the  whole  thing  before  them. 
We  have  now  a  fair  and  candid  statement  of  the  considerations, 
artistic  and  other,  under  which  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  designs 
are  very  properly  rejected,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
prizemen ;  and  his  claims  for  remuneration,  and  the  claims 
set  up  for  him  for  perpetual  employment,  will,  we  think,  be 
at  once  distinguished.  We  have  seen  the  terms  of  the  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  actual  relations  between  Government  and  the  com¬ 
peting  architects,  examined  on  the  simple  grounds  of  gooc. 
faith  and  justice  between  man  and  man ;  we  also  know  what 
Parliament  has  sanctioned,  and  what,  if  anything,  it  has  rejected  ; 
and  yet  more,  we  can  now  ascertain  what  it  is  disposed — not  this 
year  or  the  next — to  do  in  the  national  work  of  new  Public 
Offices.  Let  this  be  fairly  canvassed,  and  we  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  honour  and  good  feeling — aud,  above  all,  in 
the  economical  sense — of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  certain 
that  it  will  endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee. 
Some  other  course  is  plainly  open  to  us  than  Mr.  J ames  Wilson’s 
obstinate  conclusion  of  employing  Mr.  James  Pennethorne  a 
tout  prix.  If  to  have  disposed  of  this  preposterous  claim  were 
the  only  result  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Select  Committee,  their 
labours  would  not  have  been  in  vain. 


THE  DRAMATIC  COLLEGE. 

ON  the  morning  of  Wednesday  last,  a  scene  was  enacted  on  the 
stao-e  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  even  more  striking  than  the 
many  brilliant  tableaux  that  are  to  be  witnessed  every  evening 
on  the  same  spot.  Mr.  Henry  Dodd,  a  gentleman  whose  name 
had  never  been  heard  of  beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  immediate 
connexions,  had  leaped  into  celebrity  by  an  act  of  munificence 
in  which  charity  and  eccentricity  appeared  singularly  combined. 

He  had  offered  a  piece  of  ground  measuring  five  acres,  as  the 
fitting  spot  for  the  erection  of  a  set  of  almshouses  to  be 
occupied  by  veteran  actors  and  actresses,  on  the  sole  condition 
that  the  members  of  the  histrionic  profession  should  declare 
their  willingness  to  take  it.  An  old  proverb  teaches  us,  that  we 
ought  not  to  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,  and  in  this  case,  the 
steed  was  so  very  unexceptionable  that  even  the  closest  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  teeth  could  not  warrant  a  refusal.  A  provisional  com¬ 
mittee  had  therefore  provisionally  accepted  the  offer-  ancl  the 
general  meeting  that  was  held  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre  on 
Wednesday  had  only  to  declare  their  approval  of  this  very  hazard¬ 
less  venture  on  the  part  of  their  self-constituted  representatives, 
who  comprised  rival  managers,  rival  actors,  rival  chiefs  of  light 
literature,  men  of  high  standing  in  pictorial  art,  and  aristocratic 
patrons  of  the  drama.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  collision  ot 
contrary  opinions  was  impossible.  “  Will  you  have  five  acres  ot 
good  land,  or  will  you  go  without  them  ?  is  a  question  that  prac¬ 
tically  admits  but  of  one  answer,  especially  when  the  gold  comes 
gilt,  and  tlie  violet  perfumed,  with  the  additional  oner  of  a  hun- 
dred  guineas  for  the  furtherance  of  building  operations,  as  was  the 
case  in  this  instance. 

The  only  contest,  therefore,  was  in  deeds  and  words  of  muni¬ 
ficence.  Mr.  Charles  Kean  had  gratuitously  lent  his  theatre  as 
a  place  fitting  for  the  assembly,  and  had  also  consented  to  nil 
the  chair,  notwithstanding  his  repugnance  to  any  public  exln- 
bition  of  himself  not  immediately  connected  with  his  profes¬ 
sional  duties.  The  Drurv  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Fuuds — 
charitable  institutions  which,  through  the  altered  condition  of 
theatrical  affairs,  are  daily  becoming  more  insignificant— had 
rushed  into  the  scheme  with  an  expressed  wish  to  build  the 
first  and  second  of  the  required  almshouses ;  and  the  General 
Theatrical  Fund,  which  is  of  far  more  practical  utility,  imitated 
its  somewhat  decrepit  predecessors  by  promising  to  add  a  third 
domicile  to  the  other  two.  The  work  of  competition  had  thus 
fairly  begun  before  the  meeting  was  held,  and  was  ready  to  be  car¬ 
ried  further  as  soon  as  the  “  profession”  en  masse  were  gathered 
together.  Nor  was  the  opportunity  lost.  Mr.  Charles  Kean 
magnificently  went  beyond  the  several  “funds”  by  declaring 
that  he  would  build  a  fourth  house  with  monies  drawn  from  his 
own  individual  pocket.  Mr.  Benjamin  Wbbster,  of  the  Adelphi, 
resolving  also  to  shine  in  his  individual  capacity,  bethought 
himself  of  his  estates  in  Wales,  and  promised  to  bring  therefrom 
as  much  stone  as  might  serve  for  building  material.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  was  indeed  most  edifying.  Men  generally  deemed  adverse 
to  each  other  sunk  common  differences  by  setting  down  their 
names  on  one  list,  and  astonished  all  hearers  by  a  rapid  inter- 
change  of  compliments  and  civilities.  Nowhere,  probably,  could 
better  elements  for  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  have  been  found 
than  within  the  walls  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre  on  Wednesday 
morninc ;  yet  never  were  envy,  hatred,  malice,  more  completely 
subdued,  or  at  any  rate  suspended,  for  the  furtherance  of  a 
good  work.  A  meeting  of  primitive  Christians  described  by  a 
glowing  enthusiast  would  scarcely  have  presented  a  more  perfect 
picture  of  brotherly  love. 

A  sceptic  less  advanced  than  Pyrrho  or  Sextus  Empiricus, 
mio-ht  be  tempted  to  doubt  the  permanence  of  this  unanimity, 
so  beautiful  on  the  surface ;  but  there  was  one  feature  about  the 
meeting  that  deserved  to  be  held  sacred  against  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  sneerer  ;  and  that  was  the  general  determination  more 
or  less  apparent  in  every  one  of  the  speeches,  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  histrionic  profession.  The  professors  of  other 
arts  being  treated  with  undisputed  respect,  the  actors  were 
evidently  resolved  that  they  would  be  no  longer  content  with  the 
character  of  Pariahs.  In  their  acknowledgment  of  the  boon 
unexpectedly  conferred  upon  them  there  was  nothing  like  abject 
thankfulness.  The  fact  that,  for  every  other  class,  charitable 
institutions  are  abundant,  while  they  stand  without  the  sphere 
of  Christian  benevolence,  was  denounced  as  an  injustice;  and  the 
scheme  for  the  so-called  “  Dramatic  College”  seemed  to  open  a 
prospect  that  the  days,  or  rather  the  centuries,  of  this  injustice, 
were  approaching  their  close. 

English  actors  have  a  perfect  right  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
equivocal  position  in  which  they  alone  are  placed  with  respect  to 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Without  assenting  to  the  absurd 
proposition  that  the  stage  is  the  best  school  for  morals,  or  even 
desiring  it  to  be  true,  we  may  safely  assert  that,  as  a  body,  Eng¬ 
lish  actors  are  just  as  good  and  just  as  bad  as  any  of  the  classes 
that  become  famous  more  by  the  ready  exercise  of  a  natural 
gift  than  by  the  acquisition  of  profound  knowledge  or  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  moral  character.  They  are  just  as  virtuous 
and  just  as  vicious  as  the  ordinary  run  of  painters,  musicians,  wits. 
Old  Bailey  barristers,  popular  lecturers,  and  professors  of  light 
literature.  All  these  may  be  good  husbands,  good  fathers,  and 
good  paymasters,  without  impediment,  and  may  be  precisely  the 
reverse  without  absolute  ruin  ;  and  so  may  actors.  I  he  compie- 
hensive  genus,  that  embraces  all  alike,  will  perhaps  nevei  be  so 
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strictly  regulated  by  moral  principles  as  the  other  genera 
that  only  exist  through  conformity  with  social  ordinances  ;  and 
it  is  hard  indeed  to  visit  the  sins  of  a  whole  genus  upon  a  single 
species. 


MUSIC. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  THEATRE. 

HE  “  T.tiens’  season”  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  came  to  its 
c'ose  cn  Saturday  last,  as  far  as  the  subscribers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  remaining  performances  of  the  year  will  be  for 
the  amusement  of  those  patrons  w'ho  tind  an  especial  attraction 
in  the  announcement  of  reduced  prices.  13y  denominating  the 
last  three  months  the  “Titiens’  season,”  we  adopt  a  mode 
of  nomenclature  which  may  be  analogically  extended  to  the 
several  seasons  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  that  have  succeeded 
the  re-opening  in  1856.  Mr.  Lumley,  by  a  happy  combi¬ 
nation  ot  good  fortune  and  sound  judgment,  has  so  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  operatic  world,  that,  as  the  Homan  year  could 
be  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  Consuls,  each  of  the  Haymarket 
seasons  can  be  rubricked  with  the  name  of  a  leading  vocalist. 
The  first  year  was  marked  by  the  debut  of  Madlle.  Piccolomini, 
whose  fascinating  naivete  came  as  a  new  sensation  to  the  London 
public.  The  second  year  receives  its  distinctiveness  from  the  first 
appearance  of  Signor  Giuglini,  whose  exquisite  organ  and  perfect 
execution  became,  in  their  turn,  the  themes  of  laudatory  town 
gossip.  The  present  season  brings  with  it  Madlle.  Titiens,  whose 
natural  gifts  and  artistic  acquirements  render  her  the  most 
conspicuous  luminary  of  her  day.  In  each  of  his  three  seasons, 
Mr.  Lumley  has  awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  world  by  the 
announcement  of  a  new  artist.  In  each  of  the  three  seasons,  the 
new  artist  thus  announced  has  proved  permanently  attractive 
when  the  charm  of  novelty  had  passed  away. 

The  period,  then,  of  Mr.  Lumley ’s  management,  since  the 
opening  in  1856,  may  be  divided  into  three  seasons,  respectively 
named  after  Piccolomini,  Giuglini,  and  Titiens ;  but  even  this 
mode  of  designation  is  not  to  be  employed  without  note  or  com¬ 
ment.  Piccolomini  does  not  depart  at  the  approach  of  Giuglini ; 
nor  do  either  of  tlm  i  j  i  get  out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for 
Titiens;  but  the  newest  person  steps  into  a  niche  without 
encroaching  on  that  of  the  previous  idol,  and  thus  the  Operatic 
Pantheon  becomes  more  and  more  densely  peopled.  We  have  a 
galaxy  in  which  all  the  stars  are  fixed,  but  w  hich  is  nevertheless 
susceptible  of  infinite  additions.  In  1856,  Piccolomini  is  gather¬ 
ing  undivided  honours  in  La  Traviata  or  in  La  Fiqlia  del  Peggi- 
mento.  In  1857,  Giuglini  is  at  her  side,  and  they  warble 
together  the  duet  of  Lucia  and  Edgardo.  In  1858,  the  stately 
Titiens  has  joined  the  party,  but  without  paling  the  earlier 
lights. 

When  we  look  at  the  position  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in 
1856,  we  find  more  than  ordinary  reason  for  commending  the 
untiring  energy  of  Mr.  Lumley.  Closely  associated  with  the 
history  of  music  in  this  countury,  sanctified  (if  we  may  use  the 
expression)  by  its  connexion  with  the  name  of  Handel,  renowned 
through  successive  generations  as  the  only  spot  on  which  lyrical 
artists  could  attain  first-class  honours,  the  large  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket  had  remained  closed  sufficiently  long  to  allow 
the  combination  of  ancient  prestige  with  something  of  the 
attraction  of  novelty.  We  shall  not  go  too  far  when  we  say 
that  a  feeling  akin  to  loyalty  was  awakened  when,  in  1856,  the 
Opera-house  par  excellence  again  revealed  its  magnificent  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  the  old  habitues  found  themselves  once  more  in  their 
old  places.  At  such  a  juncture,  many  a  man,  moderately  endowed 
with  indolence,  and  lacking  the  stimulus  of  a  potent  rival  in  the 
field,  might  have  resigned  himself  to  a  very  easy  mode  of  manage¬ 
ment,  and  lost  his  prestige  by  relying  upon  it  too  implicitly. 
But  such  a  man  was  not  Mr.  Lumley.  The  attractions  of  the 
newly  re-opened  house  were  aided  by  Madlle.  Piccolomini,  whose 
power  over  the  public  might  be  compared  to  the  fascination  of 
some  reigning  beauty,  in  whose  countenance  every  one  can 
perhaps  discern  some  feature  not  precisely  regular,  but  whom  all 
agree  to  declare  a  most  charming  person.  In  the  following  year, 
w  hen  the  re-opening  had  ceased  to  be  an  exciting  “  fact,”  Giuglini 
was  creating  a  new  furore  ;  and  in  18,78,  when  the  new  theatre 
in  Covent  Garden  was  brought  into  competition  with  Her 
Majesty's,  a  fresh  prima  donna,  Madlle.  Titiens,  kept  the  balance 
of  novelty  on  the  side  of  the  old  house.  The  record  of  Mr. 
Lumley’s  management  during  the  last  three  seasons  is,  indeed, 
the  history  of  an  energy  ready  for  any  crisis— of  an  energy  that 
prosperity  cannot  relax,  nor  peril  subdue. 

And  most  fortunate  it  is,  not  only  for  his  own  interests,  but 
also  for  the  vitality  of  lyrical  art  in  this  country,  that  Mr. 
Lumley  has  been  so  indefatigable  in  the  search  for  novelty,  and 
so  lucky  in  the  discovery  of  the  desired  prize.  The  English,  as 
a  nation,  are  proverbially  distinguished  from  their  Continental 
neighbours  by  their  affectionate  regard  for  established  favourites, 
and  nowhere  probably  can  the  nominis  umbra  attain  such  a  degree 
of  permanence  as  in  London.  But  while  we  execrate  the  heart¬ 
less  Frenchman  who  flung  a  cypress-wreath  to  Madlle.  Mars  as 
a  hint  that  age  had  disqualified  her  for  the  functions  of  a 
grande  coquette,  we  may  be  allowed  the  opinion  that  British 
amiability,  if  carried  to  an  excess,  can  easily  become  detrimental 
to  art,  and  that  a  manager  who  does  not  too  much  pamper  the 
national  benevolence  deserves  commendation.  The  artistic  body, 
like  many  others,  requires  a  constant  accession  of  fresh  blood,  or 


it  will  sink  into  decrepitude,  and  the  public  will  find  itself 
applauding  a  number  of  faded  celebrities,  and  becoming  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  belief  that  these  can  have  no  legitimate  successors. 
I  he  condition  of  a  kingdom  in  which  all  the  high  offices  of  State 
are  bestowed  exclusively  on  the  members  of  a  few  leading 
families  is  not  inaccurately  symbolized  by  an  operatic  establish¬ 
ment  the  success  of  which  is  staked  solely  on  the  reputation  of 
two  or  three  veterans.  To  estimate  the  deserts  of  Mr.  Lumley, 
we  must  ask  ourselves  what  would  at  this  moment  be  the 
effective  lyrical  force  of  London  if  we  had  never  heard  the  arch 
Piccolomini,  the  “  golden  voiced  ”  Giuglini,  or  the  dignified  and 
accomplished  Titiens  ? 

It  is  the  last-named  lady  who,  as  we  have  said,  gave  especial 
significance  to  the  season  just  terminated ;  and  we  may  here 
point  out  what  may  be  considered  a  remarkable  instance  of  a 
fulfilled  prediction.  In  the  programme  issued  last  April,  Mr. 
Lumley  thus  gave  his  notion  ot  an  ideal  prima  donna: — 

It  is  seldom  that  nature  lavishes  on  one  person  all  the  varied  gifts  which, 
are  needed  to  form  a  great  soprano.  A  voice  whose  register  entitles  it  to 
claim  this  rank  is  of  the  rarest  order.  The  melodious  quality  and  power, 
which  are  not  less  essential  than  an  extended  register,  are  scarcely  more 
common.  Musical  knowledge,  executive  finish,  and  perfect  intonation  are 
indispensable;  and  to  these  the  prima  donna  should  add  dramatic  force  and 
adaptability,  and  a  large  measure  of  personal  grace.  Even  these  rare  endow¬ 
ments  will  not  suffice  unless  they  are  illumined  by  the  fire  of  genius. 

This  enumeration  of  desideranda  was  followed  by  a  modest  hint 
that  they  would  all  be  found  in  Madlle.  Titiens.  Now,  a  mana¬ 
gerial  announcement  is,  in  general,  the  last  place  in  which  we 
should  look  for  impartial  criticism;  but,  in  this  particular  case, 
those  who  have  followed  the  season  of  1858  from  its  commence¬ 
ment  to  its  close  will,  we  think,  arrive  at  tiie  conclusion  that  the 
merits  of  the  artist  were  very  fairly  described  by  the  gentleman 
who  was  most  interested  in  her  success.  The  cited  paragraph 
virtually  embodies  a  promise,  which  has  been  most  honourably 
performed. 

The  triumph  of  Madlle.  Titiens  has,  indeed,  been  the  reverse 
of  a  "  sham.  W  hen  she  first  surprised  her  audience  by  her 
performance  of  Y  alentine  in  the  Huguenots — by  no  means  a 
showy  part,  like  some  of  the  heroines  of  Italian  opera — even 
many  of  those  who  warmly  acknowledged  her  great  qualities,  and 
were  loud  in  their  admiration  of  her  “  Do  in  the  first  act,” 
imagined  that  there  was  a  limit  to  her  powers,  and  that,  although 
she  might  shine  in  the  great  works  of  the  French  and  Italian 
repertory,  a  gulf  would  still  render  unattainable  a  distinguished 
success  in  those  characters  which  have  made  the  fortunes  of 
Transalpine  vocalists.  But  this  notion  of  an  insuperable  limit 
was  completely  dispelled  as  the  season  advanced,  and  the  greatest 
triumph  of  Madlle.  Titiens  has  been  achieved  in  that  most  Italian 
of  operas — the  Lucrezia  Borgia  of  Donizetti. 

Verdi’s  last  imported  work,  Luisa  Miller,  is  not  worthy  the 
composer  of  LI  Trovatore ;  and,  therefore,  Madlle.  Piccolomini 
did  not  find  that  opportunity  of  distinguishing  herself  in  a  new 
serious  part  which  had  generally  been  anticipated.  But  the 
production  of  that  pleasing  little  lyrical  comedy,  La  Serva 
Padrona,  showed  her  to  such  advantage  as  the  soubrette  of  the 
lighter  lyrical  drama,  that  her  success  will  probably  be  the  cause 
of  the  revival  of  several  works  of  a  similar  character,  which,  for 
want  of  appropriate  artists,  have  long  remained  in  obscurity. 
As  for  Giuglini,  he  retains  the  position  he  gained  last  year— that 
of  the  first  operatic  tenor  of  his  day,  as  Madame  Alboni  is  the 
first  contralto.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  neither  of  the  three 
artists  with  whom  the  last  three  years  have  successively  made  us 
familiar  owed  their  success  to  a  reputation  acquired  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  lo  the  English  public,  their  names  were  comparatively 
unknown  till  the  time  of  their  several  debuts  drew  near,  and  the 
approbation  universally  bestowed  upon  them  was  fairly  awarded 
to  their  tested  merits. 

The  appointment  of  Signor  Arditi  as  conductor  of  the  orchestra 
has  been  productive  of  very  beneficial  effects.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  according  to  the  theory  of  Her  Majesty’s 
theatre,  the  instrumentalists  are  supposed  to  accompany  the 
vocalists,  not  to  earn  for  themselves  an  independent  reputation, 
like  the  performers  of  a  symphony. 

Ballet,  of  course,  is  no  longer  a  cause  of  an  excitement  like 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  famous  Pas  de  Quatre ; 
but  the  appearance  of  the  classic  Marie  Taglioni,  the  vivacious 
Pocchini,  the  intelligent  Eosati,  and  the  daring  Boschetti,  in  the 
graceful  little  divertissements  of  Signor  Massel,  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  now  subordinate  art  connected  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  energetic  manager. 


BEVIEWS. 


PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA* 

I^HE  author  of  Paul  and  Virginia  was  a  man  with  a  fixed 
idea.  From  boyhood  to  old'  age  he  dreamt  of  founding  a 
colony  where  nature  was  to  be  all  beauty,  and  man  was  to  be  all 
virtue.  Strongly  influenced  by  the  Utopian  sentimentalism  of 
the  last  century,  and  avowing  his  belief,  even  under  the  Beign 
of  Terror,  that  the  age  of  iron  was  past  and  the  age  of  gold 
coming — dissatisfied  with  a  state  of  society  in  which  his  want 
of  birth  and  fortune,  and  his  own  impracticable  temper  barred 

*  Paul  ct  Virginie.  Par  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre.  Paris.  18J8. 
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the  wav  to  advancement,  and  impressed  with  a  deep  and  lively 
sense  of  the  wonders  and  the  loveliness  of  the  external  world-he 
soent  his  youth  in  purposeless  wanderings  and  schemes  beyond 
his  strength,  and  his  later  manhood  in  creating  on  paper  what 
fact  denied  him.  The  idyl  which  has  made  him  famous  is  but 
“  a  happy  accident,”  among  a  number  of  works  which  are  like  it 
in  kind,  though  not  in  success.  This  slight  tale  owes  its  prin¬ 
cipal  charm  to  the  manner  in  which  it  invests  an  Arcadian  pas¬ 
toral  with  the  reality  and  interest  of  definite  and  unfamiliar 
scenery  It  also  charms  us  because  the  melancholy,  the  love  ot 
solitude,  and  the  feeling  of  a  bitter  contrast  between  man  and 
nature  that  pervade  it  seem  to  come  from  a  source  deeper  than 
sentimentalism,  and  express  at  once  the  opinions  vaguely  held 
bv  the  generation  to  which  the  writer  belonged,  and  the  intensity 
with  which  those  opinions  were  held  by  the  writer  himself.  On 
such  a  tale  as  Paul  and  Virginia  criticism  cannot  say  much.  It 
pleases  because  it  pleases.  But  still  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
work,  we  may  find  an  interest— which  may  be  called  an  interest 
of  the  second  reading— in  examining  the  relation  it  bears  to 
the  mind  of  the  writer  and  the  literature  of  the  time.  I  he  tale 
itself  absorbs  us  when  we  read  it  for  the  first  time,  but  on  re¬ 
perusing  it  we  have  leisure  to  inquire  how  it  came  to  be  written. 

To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  before  us  the  outline  ot  the 
writer’s  life. 

Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  was  born  at  Havre,  in  1737 »  °f  a  family 
which  originally  came  from  Lorraine,  but  which  made  preten¬ 
sions,  not  very  precise  nor  very  well  founded,  to  descend  irom 
Eustache  de  St.  Pierre  of  Calais.  The  anecdotes  of  his  boyhood 
that  have  been  handed  down  represent  lnm  as  a  child  ot  little 
regular  education,  with  a  passion  for  animals,  and  a  power  ike 
that  which  made  the  infancy  of  Hartley  Coleridge  so  remarkable, 
of  living  in  a  world,  visionary  and  yet  methodical,  ol  Ins  own. 
The  wreat  event  of  his  early  life  was  reading  llobinson  Crusoe. 
His  imagination  was  stimulated,  and  he  soon  invented  an  island  ; 
but  not°  content  with  the  solitary  existence  of  his  model,  he 
peopled  it  with  the  sort  of  persons  that  he  thought  lie  should 
like  to  live  with.  Already  in  this  boyish  fancy  we  sec  the  geim 
of  Paul  and  Virginia ,  where  the  enchanted  island  that  presents 
the  scenery  of  the  Isle  of  France  is  tenanted  by  persons  who 
are  lifelike  but  impossible.  After  attaining  some  proficiency  in 
mathematics,  St.  Pierre  was  admitted  as  a  pupil  at  the  School  ot 
the  Ponts  et  Chauss6es,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Corps  ot 
Engineers.  He  served  one  campaign  in  Hesse,  in  1760,  but 
quarrelled  with  his  superior  officers;  and,  leaving  the  French 
army,  he  went  to  offer  his  services  to  Catherine  of  Russia,  and 
subsequently  to  the  King  of  Poland.  He  was  vain  and  irascible, 
and  nothing  that  he  could  obtain  would  content  him;  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  appointed  to  a  post,  he  threw  it  up  as  unworthy 
of  him.  In  1766  he  returned  to  France,  and  after  spending  some 
time  in  soliciting  and  worrying  different  Ministers,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Isle  of  France.  It  is  worth 
observing  that  his  first  and  most  genuine  impressions  of  that 
island  had  nothing  in  them  of  that  warmth  of  admiration  which 
runs  through  the  idealized  picture  he  afterwards  gave  to  the  world. 
In  a  series  of  letters  sent,  or  supposed  to  be  sent,  to  a  friend,  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  scenerv  of  the  Isle  ot  France  ;  and  these  letters  are  full 
of  regrets  for  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  Europe,  and  for  the  tranquil 
delights  of  rural  France.  “These  savage  scenes,”  he  writes, 
“are  never  enlivened  by  the  singing  of  birds  or  by  the  loves  of 
any  peaceful  animals.  The  ear  is  wounded  with  the  croaking  of 
paroquets,  and  the  shrill  cries  of  monkeys.”  _  In  Paul  and 
Virginia  the  birds  have  learnt  to  sing,  the  animals  make  the 
tenderest  love,  and  the  monkeys  are  the  fantastic  and  light¬ 
hearted  children  of  an  abundant  nature.  In  1 7 7 1 »  St.  Pierre 
returned  to  France,  and  began  to  form  some  valuable  literary 
friendships,  and  again  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  Ministers. 
With  Condorcet  and  Rousseau  especially  lie  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy ;  and  feeling  that  literature  was  his  true  vocation,  he 
began  to  apply  himself  to  a  severe  task,  and,  in  1784,  published 
his  Studies  of  Nature.  Poor  and  unknown  as  he  was  before  this 
work  was  published,  he  “woke  one  morning  and  found  himself 
famous  and  provided  for.  The  Studies  suited  the  taste  of  the 
generation.  Tlieir  gentle  and  vague  piety,  their  true  sensibility, 
even  their  faults,  recommended  them  to  the  Court  of  Louis  XI  I. 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  to  the  numbers  who  believed  themselves 
on  the  eve  of  a  poetical  change,  and  to  the  literary  critics  of  that 
generation.  In  1788,  he  published  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Studies,  containing  Paul  and  Virginia;  and  the  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  the  tale  made  themselves  felt  at  once.  In  spite  of  the 
Revolution,  the  rest  of  his  life  was  prosperous.  He  was  appointed 
intendant  of  the  Jardin-du-roi ;  and  in  the  year  3  of  the  Re¬ 
public  was  installed  as  Professor  of  Morals  in  the  Enole  A  or  male. 
He  had  also  the  domestic  felicity  of  mari’ying  in  his  old  age  two 
charming  young  wives,  the  more  recent  of  whom  subsequently 
married  his  idolizing  biographer,  Aime  Martin ;  so  that  he  had 
even  a  posthumous  good  fortune.  He  died  in  1814,  his  last  work, 
the  Harmonies,  being  published  a  few  months  after  his  death. 

His  taste  for  landscape  beauty  was  indisputably  genuine,  and 
his  skill  in  choosing  the  characteristic  features  of  scenery  is 
manifestly  based  on  the  vividness  of  his  own  observations. 
Baron  Humboldt  says  that  Paul  and  Virginia  was  his  constant 
companion  in  his  tropical  wanderings,  and  that  he  was  repeatedly 
struck  with  the  admirable  truth  of  St.  Pierre’s  representations. 
He  especially  mentions  that  a  hundred  times  when  the  guides 
informed  him  that  midnight  was  passed  by  looking  at  the  posi¬ 


tion  of  the  Southern  Cross,  he  has  called  to  mind  the  passage 
where  the  last  interview  of  Paul  and  Virginia  is  broken  up  by 
the  warning  that  the  Southern  Cross  is  beginning  to  near  the 
horizon.  St.  Pierre  belonged  to  that  class  of  observers  who  find 
their  own  power  of  observation  sufficient,  and  who  reject  as 
alien  to  their  feelings  anything  like  minute  and  scientific 
analysis.  Baron  Humboldt  stands  almost  alone  as  a  man  who 
has  combined  both  the  power  of  scientific  inquiry  and  the 
poetical  comprehension  of  nature  as  a  whole.  St.  Pierre  felt 
that  for  the  purposes  of  poetry  the  observation  of  nature  may 
be  too  minute.  In  Paul  and  Virginia  there  is  that  great  funda¬ 
mental  accuracy  of  description,  the  success  of  which  consists  in 
leaving  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  correct  general  impression 
of  tropical  nature,  both  in  its  terrific  and  in  its  calmer  aspect. 

Of  the  solitary  vastness  of  scenery  where  everything  is  on  so  pro¬ 
digal  a  scale,  of  a  great  force  both  as  measured  by  time  and  by 
space  acting  everywhere,  he  has  given  us  a  representation 
which  we  feel  to  be  true  even  before  the  testimony  of  travellers 
like  Humboldthas  assured  us  of  its  truth.  This  general  truth  of 
representation  defies  analysis.  It  is  derived  only  from  poetical 
genius,  and  we  cannot  say  why  it  is  there.  But  when  we 
descend  to  particular  pieces  of  description,  we  can  then  ask  how 
far  the  degree  of  accuracy  and  of  abundance  of  details  is  satis¬ 
factory  or  not.  The  poetical  novelists  of  more  recent  times 
have  certainly  erred  by  the  richness  of  detail  which  they  have 
heaped  on  their  descriptive  passages.  In  Indiana,  for  example, 
where  the  same  scenery  is  painted  as  in  Paul  and  Virginia,  we 
are  fatigued  and  overcome  by  the  lavish  extravagance  of  de¬ 
scriptive  language.  In  the  English  novels  of  the  present  day, 
we  are  apt  to  find,  on  the  other  hand,  too  large  a  measure  of 
technical  and  prosaic  accuracy.  We  have  fatiguing  lists  of 
wildflowers  with  correct  computations  of  their  stamens  and 
pistils,  and  heaps  of  stones  indexed  according  to  their  geological 
eras.  St.  Pierre  goes  as  far  in  this  minor  kind  of  accuracy  as  it 
is  safe  to  go.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  exceeds  it.  When  Vir¬ 
ginia,  for  example,  has  a  little  money  sent  her,  she  buys  all  the 
different  sorts  of  handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  shawls,  and  coarse  cloths 
made  in  the  Isle  of  France  and  the  adjacent  countries.  There 
is  something  of  an  encyclopaedic  fulness  in  this,  but  it  is  rare, 
and  generally  we  have  to  admire  both  the  moderation  which 
limits  the  information  given  and  the  neatness  with  which  the 
information  is  conveyed. 

But  it  is  not  scenery  alone  that  reigns  supreme  in  Paul  and 
Virginia — it  is  scenery  as  viewed  with  the  eyes  of  a  sentimenta¬ 
list.  Nature  is  regarded  in  connexion  with  the  thoughts  of  man, 
and  as  deriving  life  and  meaning  from  the  tie.  So  far  all  poetical 
interpretation  of  nature  must  agree.  But  sentimental  poetry 
narrows  the  range  of  feelings  and  thoughts  which  it  sees  reflected 
in,  or  illustrated  by,  the  natural  world.  It  takes  cognizance 
only  of  the  affections  and  of  the  associations  which  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  the  tenderer  and  softer  side  of  life.  Sentimentalism, 
therefore,  when  it  is  genuine  and  free  from  affectation,  has  a 
sphere  in  which  it  is  legitimate,  and  it  is  only  when  it  attempts 
to  bring  the  whole  of  human  life  into  its  domain  that  it  is  faulty. 
The  innocence  of  early  years,  the  purity  of  young  affection,  the 
peaceful  current  of  obscure  happiness,  may  find  their  counter¬ 
parts  and  congenial  accessories  in  the  external  world,  as  well  as 
any  other  portions  or  qualities  of  human  existence.  It  is  the  merit 
of  Paul  and  Virginia  that  it  elaborates  this  harmony  ingeniously, 
evenly,  and  quietly.  The  cocoa-nuts  which  mark  the  ages  of  the 
children,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tree  of  which  Virginia  has 
sown  the  seed  just  before  her  departure,  and  which,  by  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  its  gigantic  development  seems  to  magnify  the  term  of 
her  absence,  are  remarkable  instances  of  the  felicity  with  which  St. 
Pierre  binds  the  scenery  he  loved  to  remember  with  the  ideal  per¬ 
sons  whom  he  loved  to  create.  And  the  life  of  the  young  couple, 
bound  up  so  intimately  as  it  is  with  the  grandeur  and  peaceful¬ 
ness  of  one  dear  secluded  spot,  is  inspired  with  a  morality  that 
evidently  gave  it  meaning  and  reality  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 
That  “the  goodness  of  God  endureth  yet  daily,  and  that  doing 
good  is  a  luxury,  were  two  thoughts  that  lay  deep  in  the  heart  of 
St.  Pierre  and  shine  through  Paul  and  Virginia. 

The  tale  is  full  of  weaknesses,  and  even  puerilities.  The  death  of 
Virginia,  who  is  drowned  because  she  is  afraid  lest  a  sailor  should 
see  her  half-dressed,  and  who  is  accordingly  praised  for  her 
angelic  modesty,  crosses  the  line  which  separates  the  sublime 
from  the  ridiculous.  The  old  man  who  tells  the  story  goes  off 
into  anathemas  of  French  society  which  are  evidently  dictated 
by  the  personal  disappointment  of  St.  Pierre,  and  stigmatizes  all 
writing  of  books  as  profitless,  because  “  the  Gospel,  the  best  of 
books,  has  served  for  centuries  only  as  a  pretext  for  the  mutual 
hatred  of  Europeans.”  Sometimes  the  author  even  sinks  into 
platitudes  so  absolutely  commonplace  as  the  suggestion  that  the 
spirits  of  Paul  and  Virginia  love  to  wander  over  the  “  roofs  of 
straw  where  industrious  virtue  dwells.”  But  the  great  blot  of 
the  book,  if  we  wish  to  assign  its  place  in  idyllic  literature,  is, 
that  it  is  all  out  of  the  region  of  the  possible,  and  that  its  reality 
is  entirely  derived  from  the  accuracy  of  the  scenery.  These  good 
and  perfect  inhabitants  of  the  Happy  Valley  are  not  real  human 
beings.  They  are  not  more  like  possible  people  than  Arcadian 
shepherdesses  are  like  living  keepers  of  flocks.  The  whole  tale 
is  coloured  by  the  theory,  so  prevalent  in  France  when  it 
was  written,  that  men  would  be  perfectly  good  if  left  to 
the  unperverted  teaching  of  nature.  Paul  has  attained  a  mar¬ 
riageable  age  when  he  asks  his  old  friend  what  is  virtue,  and 
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is  told,  “  My  son,  you  who  sustain  your  parents  by  your  labour 
need  not  have  it  defined.”  Paul,  it  is  implied,  had  been  virtuous 
from  his  cradle  upwards.  The  true  idyl  should  always  rest  on 
a  basis  of  real  life.  In  the  most  perfect  idyllic  composition  of 
modern  times,  the  Mare  au  Diable,  the  characters  are  as  real  as 
the  scenery.  Everything  is  in  keeping,  and  it  is  because  the 
harmony  is  so  perfect,  while  the  theme  is  so  simple,  that  we  call 
the  tale  idy  llic  ;  but  if  it  had  been  less  well  and  artistically  written, 
it  ■would  still  have  been  a  pleasing  story  of  rural  life.  It  is  not 
the  fruit  of  any  theory  about  humanity.  Paul  and  Virginia  is 
ideal,  not  because  common  things  are  idealized  in  it,  but  because 
the  sphere  in  which  it  is  placed  is  imaginary.  To  understand 
this  sphere  we  must  go  back  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  written, 
and  to  the  life  of  the  author ;  and  great  and  many  as  are  its 
merits,  and  abundantly  as  it  has  deserved  its  place  in  popular 
estimation,  it  must  still  be  pronounced  subject  to  considerable 
drawbacks  when  criticism  attempts  to  appreciate  its  relative 
value  as  compared  with  that  of  the  masterpieces  of  idyllic 
writing.  _ 

STUBBS’  REGISTRUH  SACRUM  ANGLICANUM# 

T  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  see  a  work  of  original  research 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  our  own  country  appear,  not  only 
from  the  Oxford  University  Press,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  How  many  such  have  appeared  since  the  likeness  of  the 
Theatrum  Sheldonianum  used  to  figure  in  the  venerable  title- 
pages  of  Fulmanand  Gale  and  Gibson?  Of  late  years,  the  re¬ 
printing  of  German  texts  of  Greek  plays,  and  of  the  works  of 
readily  accessible  theologians,  has  been  found  an  easier  and 
perhaps  a  more  profitable  means  of  expending  the  Academic 
tends.  Latterly,  indeed,  the  more  recent  history  of  England 
has  been  illustrated  by  Dr.  Routh’s  quasi-antidote  to  Burnet, 
and  by  the  Diary  of  Narcissus  Luttrell.  And  still  later,  a  happy 
infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  Board  of  Delegates  seems  to  have 
stirred  up  that  assembly  to  unusual  exertions.  To  have  adopted 
Mr.  Thorpe’s  Lappenberg,  instead  of  simply  allowing  him  the 
use  of  the  academic  types,  might  have  been  too  bold  an  invasion 
of  the  chartered  rights  of  David  Hume.  Still,  it  is  something 
to  find  the  sanction  of  the  Board  given  to  at  least  two  authors 
who  have  really  read  original  authorities,  and  that  in  the  original 
texts.  For  Mr.  Earle’s  edition  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  we  are 
anxiously  waiting.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  may  welcome  a  work 
of  a  somewhat  humble  look,  but  representing  a  vast  amount  of 
original  and  laborious  research,  from  the  hands  of  another  deeply 
learned  member  of  the  University,  Mr.  Stubbs  of  Trinity 
College. 

To  tire  student  of  episcopal  biographies  there  will  seem  a  pecu¬ 
liar  propriety  in  the  selection  of  the  author.  Mr.  Stubbs  is  only 
carrying  out  a  work  commenced  by  a  namesake,  and  we  believe 
a  kinsman,  several  centuries  back.  In  the  lingo  folio  of  the 
Decern  Scriplores  will  be  found  the  lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York  from  Paulinus  to  John  de  Thuresby,  written  by  Thomas 
Stubbs  the  Dominican.  Mr.  Stubbs  of  Trinity  has  at  once 
abridged  and  enlarged  the  plan  of  his  predecessor.  Instead  of  one 
see  alone,  he  includes  every  English  Bishop,  from  Augustine  of 
Canterbury  to  Cronyn  of  Huron  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  biography,  he  gives  us  only  the  date  and  place  of 
consecration,  the  names  of  the  consecrators,  and  the  date  of 
death  or  subsequent  translation.  The  book,  in  fact,  is,  to  look 
at,  a  mere  chronological  table.  But  its  value  to  the  student, 
whether  of  ecclesiastical  or  of  general  history,  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  apparently  meagre  nature  of  the  results.  Dates 
and  names  of  this  sort,  drawn  out  in  an  easy  tabular  form,  are 
constantly  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  one  who  is  toiling 
over  many  volumes  to  ascertain  some  point,  small  it  may  be  in 
itself,  but  often  of  deep  moment  as  the  key  to  something  greater. 
Mr.  Stubbs’  labour  has  been  enormous,  and  his  labour  has  been 
anything  but  wasted.  T  et  we  feel  half  inclined  to  regret  that  it 
has  not  produced  some  further  fruit.  Mr.  Stubbs  sternly  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  names  and  dates — not  a  word  of  comment  is  ever 
allowed  to  escape  him.  Dunstan,  Stigand,  Lanfrane,  Anselm, 
Becket,  stand  there  with  their  dates  and  the  names  of  their  con¬ 
secrators — the  objects  of  no  greater  emotion  than  Bishop  Tid- 
ferth  of  Dunwich  in  the  eighth  century,  or  Bishop  Peploe  of 
Chester  in  the  eighteenth.  Ridley,  and  Coverdale,  and  Brooks, 
and  Pole,  and  Parker,  and  Grindal,  pass  before  us  as  tranquilly 
as  we  find  Leo,  Constantine,  Charles,  and  Lewis,  succeeding  one 
another  in  the  Imperial  catalogue.  Becket,  Cranmer,  and  Laud, 
as  far  as  Mr.  Stubbs  is  concerned,  simply  die — letter  “  d.”  is  all 
that  he  allows  for  the  murder,  the  martyrdom,  or  the  righteous 
execution.  Latimer  does  not  even  die.  He  passes  out  of  Mr. 
Stubbs’s  hands  with  a  “res.”  in  1539,  when  he  ceased  to  be 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  All  we  can  gather  of  the  controversies  of 
those  times  is  that  Mr.  Stubbs  does  not  believe  in  the  Nag’s 
Head  Consecration.  But  neither  does  Dr.  Lingard. 

All  this  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  Stubbs’  aim  is  not  con¬ 
troversy,  but  history.  But,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  we 
certainly  do  regret  that  he  so  completely  leaves  his  tables  to  do 
their  own  work  and  tell  their  own  tale,  without  so  much  as  a 
few7  pages  to  point  out  the  numerous  ways  in  which  they  may 
subserve  historical  inquiry.  And  we  cannot  but  think  that  a 
few  more  biographical  particulars  of  each  prelate  would  not  have 
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been  out  of  place,  while  they  would  certainly  have  rendered  the 
work  acceptable  to  a  larger  class  of  readers.  As  it  is,  you  must 
be,  we  will  not  say  as  learned  as  Mr.  Stubbs,  but  at  any  rate 
trying  to  become  so,  in  oi'der  to  recognise  the  full  value  of  his 
labours.  In  short,  the  vast  research  which  has  been  expended 
on  the  present  chronological  tables  needed  only  a  farther  expen¬ 
diture  of  paper  and  ink  to  have  produced  a  complete  guide  to 
an  important  portion  of  English  history. 

Mr.  Stubbs  is  no  copyist — no  dLlier  up  afresh  of  Godwin  or 
Le  Neve.  Printed  chronicles,  manuscript  chronicles,  charters, 
registers — all  that  can  be  ransacked  in  the  treasure-houses  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  and  London  and  Oxford— have  all  been 
turned  over  with  a  vigorous  hand  and  a  prying  eye.  Not  a  name  or 
date  has  been  set  down  without  its  authority.  Mr.  Stubbs  is  an 
inquirer  of  the  right  sort,  who  gives  us,  not  theories,  but  facts. 
He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  would  carefully  weigh  his  fish  and 
his  bucket  before  he  began  to  speculate  upon  their  respective 
gravities.  In  these  days  of  second-hand  study — of  crude  notions 
got  up  from  the  philosophical  school  or  the  picturesque  school — 
we  want  a  few  more  sucli  men,  who  go  to  the  fountain-head,  and 
draw  for  themselves.  And  in  these  days  of  mere  antiquarianism, 
we  want  a  few  more  such  men,  capable  not  only  of  research,  but 
of  criticism.  Some  mediaeval  editors  always  strike  us  as  having 
read  their  own  author,  and  one  other  to  quote  parallel  passages 
from.  Mr.  Stubbs  is  not  of  this  school.  He  has  not  only  read, 
but  he  has  also  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested.  Thus 
much  we  can  safely  infer,  even  from  pages  which  look  so  dry 
and  meagre  as  those  of  his  present  volume.  But  we  trust  that 
the  Eegistrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum  will  be  by  no  means  his  last 
labour  in  the  rich  field  of  English  history. 

To  the  tables,  which  form  the  main  body  of  his  work,  Mr. 
Stubbs  has  added  several  Appendices,  some  of  which  are  not  a 
little  curious.  One  contains  a  list  of  the  known  Suffragan 
Bishops  and  Bishops  in  partibus.  Few  readers  are  probably 
aware  of  the  frequency  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  subordinate  pre¬ 
lates  of  this  sort — a  fact  which  must  be  taken  in  close  connexion 
with  the  enormous  extent  of  the  ancient  dioceses,  and  with  the 
secular  offices  so  constantly  held  by  their  occupants.  An  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  \  ork,  or  a  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  perhaps  Chancellor 
or  Treasurer  of  the  realm,  perhaps  travelling  as  ambassador  over 
half  Europe.  Perhaps,  like  Wolsey,  he  had  the  affairs  of  all 
Western  Christendom  upon  his  hands.  The  inference  is,  that 
his  own  diocese  was  utterly  neglected.  So  to  a  great  extent  it 
was,  hut  not  quite  so  much  so  as  would  at  first  sight  appear. 
Such  a  prelate  was  rather  like  a  modern  pluralist  rector,  occa¬ 
sionally  visiting  his  parish,  and  represented  in  his  absence  by  a 
curate.  His  Grace  of  York  or  my  Lord  of  Lincoln  might  be 
busy  at  London,  Paris,  or  Rome,  while  his  own  proper  functions 
were  discharged  by  his  humbler  brother  of  Chrysopolis  or  of 
Achonry.  Again,  some  lordly  abbot,  with  his  episcopal  attire, 
his  episcopal  revenue,  his  episcopal  jurisdiction,  his  seat  in  Par¬ 
liament  and  Convocation,  thought  himself  wronged  if  he  was  not 
in  all  respects  the  equal  of  his  neighbour  the  bishop,  and  so 
procured  actual  consecration  to  some  imaginary  see.  Of  these 
subordinate  prelates  Mr.  Stubbs  reckons  up  several  classes.  The 
most  important  class  consists  of  those  w7ho  wTere  consecrated  to 
some  Eastern  or  African  see,  where  Greeks  or  Saracens  forbade 
their  actual  presence.  Such  an  one  we  had  lately  among  our¬ 
selves  in  Nicolas  Bishop  of  Melipotamus,  since  promoted  to  a 
higher  title.  Another  class  consists  of  Irish  bishops — that  is,  of 
Englishmen  consecrated  to  the  numerous  small  Irish  sees,  of 
which,  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  green  island,  they  seem  never 
to  have  taken  possession,  but  to  have  remained  at  home  as  suffra¬ 
gans  to  some  bishop  in  England.  The  class  of  non-resident  Irish 
bishops  was  not  uncommon  so  late  as  the  last  century,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  later  type  of  the  character  discharged  no 
duties  at  all,  either  in  Ireland  or  England.  During  the  one 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  we  find  at  least  five  (perhaps  seven) 
bishops  of  Irish  sees  permanently  employed  in  England,  and  no 
less  than  thirty-four  deriving  titles  from  places  in  Greece,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  The  separation  from  Rome  stopped  the  supply  of  this 
strange  sort  of  prelate ;  and  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  for  the 
appointment  of  Suffragan  Bishops  called  after  places  within  the 
realm,  w7as  evidently  designed  to  supply  their  place.  We  wish 
Mr.  Stubbs  had  continued  his  list  so  as  to  have  included  all  who 
v7ere  appointed  under  this  Act.  At  present  we  have  to  pick 
them  out  from  the  general  table  of  consecrations. 

Another  of  Mr.  Stubbs’  appendices  contains  a  list  of  prelates 
of  what  he  calls  the  “  Province  of  Caer-Leon,”  divided  into 
“Metropolitans,”  “Bishops  of  Menevia,”  “  Bishops  of  Llandaff,” 
and  “  Suffragan  Bishops.”  We  are  rather  surprised  to  find 
Mr.  Stubbs  here  completely  ignoring  the  labours  of  Mr.  Basil 
Jones,  who,  in  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  St.  David’s,  has 
elucidated  the  episcopal  history  of  South  Wales  with  a  zeal  and 
learning  not  inferior  to  Mr.  Stubbs  himself.  After  the  subject 
has  at  iast  found  a  really  critical  historian  in  a  learned  Welshman 
without  Welsh  prejudices,  it  is  certainly  curious  to  find  an 
English  writer  referring  to  Iolo  Morganwg  and  Mr.  Williams 
Ab  Ithel  as  the  last  authorities  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Jones’s  list 
of  Bishops  of  St.  David’s  differ  a  good  deal  from  Mr.  Stubbs’, 
and  he  has  brought  the  supposed  primacy  of  that  see  into  very 
considerable  doubt.  We  must  ask  Mr.  Stubbs  to  reconsider  this 
point.  Oxford,  and  we  may  add  England,  produces  so  few7  men 
who  enter  upon  these  subjects  with  anything  like  the  ability  of 
either  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr.  Stubbs,  that  we  cannot  afford  that  two 
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members  of  the  same  University,  devoted  to  the  same  pursuits, 
should  in  any  way  neglect  or  depreciate  one  another. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Stubbs  for  a  highly 
laborious  and  highly  valuable— he  will  hardly  expect  us  to  add, 
an  exciting  or  an  amusing— volume.  He  has  given  us  a  skeleton 
skilfully  prepared  and  set  up.  But  the  ability  and  research  dis¬ 
played  in  this  somewhat  uninviting  process  would  enable  him, 
with  very  little  extra  exertion,  to  add  something  of  life  to  his 
dry  bones.  We  trust  that  before  long  we  shall  find  him  making 
the  experiment.  _ _ _ 


of 


HAYWARD’S  ESSAYS* 

rpHESE  “  Biographical  and  Critical  Essays”  contain  some 
!  the  best  things  that  have  appeared  in  our  leading  journals 
during  the  last  twenty  years— the  earliest  of  them  being  the 
well-known  “  Art  of  Dining,”  the  groundwork  of  which  is  two 
reviews,  contributed  to  the  Quarterly  in  1835  and  1836.  Their 
author  challenges  our  judgment  as  a  biographer,  a  critic,  and  an 
anecdotist ;  and  in  all  these  lines  he  is  very  good.  The  biogra¬ 
phical  notices  are  remarkable  for  graphic  lightness ;  the  criti¬ 
cism  is  sound  and  sensible,  if  not  deep ;  and  the  stories  are  the 
best  and  told  in  the  very  best  way.  The  book  will  probably  not 
only  please,  but  live  ;  and  it  makes  us  regret  that  its  author 
should  not  have  exerted  in  some  larger  work  the  literary  power 
which  here  shows  itself,  decisively,  indeed,  but  in  comparative 
tnfles. 

Of  the  biographical  articles,  those  on  George  Selwyn  and  Lord 
Chesterfield  are  the  most  elaborate,  and  their  success  had  already 
led  to  their  republication.  But  we  feel  more  interest  in  the 
sketches  of  men  whom  the  author  himself  knew,  such  as  Bogers, 
James  Smith,  and  Lord  Melbourne.  These  sketches  give  us 
really  a  far  better  idea  of  the  men  than  the  sort  of  ‘  Life  which 
is  produced  by  the  conscientious  efforts  of  the  literary  executoi . 
There  is  a  little  malice  in  them  here  and  there;  but,  on  the 
whole,  those  who  may  have  formed  their  idea  of  Mr.  Hayward  s 
character  as  a  writer  from  what  vras  said  of  him  by  the  organs 
of  the  good-natured  Mr.  Disraeli,  will  be  surprised  by  his  gene¬ 
ral  kindness,  tolerance,  and  tendency  to  praise.  The  Essay  on 
James  Smith  contains  a  passage  which  has  given  offence  to  a 
man  eminent  in  connexion  with  the  literary  world,  not  unna¬ 
turally,  perhaps,  but,  we  are  persuaded,  without  reason.  In  a 
string  of  Smith’s  good  things,  it  is  said : — 

Mr.  Bentley  proposed  to  establish  a  periodical  publication,  to  be  called 
The  Wit’s  Miscellany.  Smith  objected  that  the  title  promised  too  much. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  publisher  came  to  tell  him  that  he  had  profited  by  the 
hint,  and  resolved  on  calling  it  Bentley’s  Miscellany.  “Isn’t  that  going  a 
little  too  far  the  other  way  ?”  was  the  remark. 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  occur  to  any  one  who  has  observed  how 
jokes  are  constructed,  that  nothing  personal  to  Mr.  Bentley  was 
here  really  intended.  The  joker  seized  on  the  antithesis  between 
“  the  wit”  and  the  publisher’s  name ;  and  it  did  not  signify 
whose  name  it  was.  Whether  that  of  Mr.  Bentley  or  that  of 
any  other  man,  the  joke  would  have  been  made  all  the  same. 
Mr.  Bentley  has  denied  that  he  ever  had  any  conversation  with 
Smith  on  the  subject.  Of  course  his  denial  is  conclusive ;  and 
this  Essay  itself  contains  evidence  that  in  his  capacity  as  a 
joker,  Smith  did  not  always  regard  the  strict  rule  of  veracity  as 
binding.  . 

The  Essay  on  Lord  Eldon  is  not  so  much  a  biographical  sketch 
as  a  repertory  of  anecdotes  relating  to  Eldon  and  other  heroes  of 
the  Bar.  It  contains  also  some  shrewd  remarks  on  the  causes  of 
eminence  and  success — a  subject  on  which  the  author,  living 
among  the  most  eminent  and  successful  men  of  his  time,  has  had 
great  opportunities  of  observation,  which  he  has  well  used  : — 

Lord  Tenterden’s  early  destination  was  changed  by  a  disappointment. 
When  he  and  Mr.  Justice  Richards  were  going  the  Home  Circuit,  they  visited 
the  cathedral  at  Canterbury  together.  Richards  commended  the  voice  of  a 
singing  man  in  the  choir.  “Ah,”  said  Lord  Tenterden,  “that  is  the  only 
man  I  ever  envied !  When  at  school  in  this  town,  we  were  candidates  for  a 
chorister’s  place,  and  he  obtained  it.” 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  a  subaltern,  was 
anxious  to  retire  from  the  army,  and  actually  applied  to  Lord  Camden  (then 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland)  for  a  commissionership  of  customs!  It  is  not 
always  true,  then,  that  men  destined  to  play  conspicuous  parts  in  the  world 
have  a  consciousness  of  their  coming  greatness,  or  patience  to  “bide  their 
time.”  Their  hopes  grow, -as  their  capacity  expands,  with  circumstances ; 
honours  on  honours  arise,  like  Alps  on  Alps  ;  in  ascending  one  they  catch  a 
glimpse  of  another,  till  the  last  and  highest,  which  was  veiled  in  mist  when 
they  started,  stands  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky.  Lord  Eldon  certainly 
had  none  of  those  vague  presentiments  or  proud  aspirings  which  made 
Nelson,  when  a  captain,  exclaim  that,  some  time  or  other,  he  would  have  a 
gazette  to  himself.  He  had  little  if  any  imagination ;  the  poetry  of  his  life 
began  and  ended  with  “  Bessy.”  During  many  months  after  his  success  was 
considered  certain  by  his  friends,  he  meditated  settling  down  as  a  provincial 
barrister  in  Newcastle ;  and  a  comfortable  house  in  the  High-street  was  his 
castle  in  the  air. 

The  Essay  on  the  Crimean  campaign,  which  appeared  in  the 
North  British  Review,  was  translated  both  into  French  and 
German.  It  was  welcomed  at  the  time  as  an  effective  answer  to 
the  vainglorious  and  unscrupulous  fictions  of  the  Baron  de 
Bazancourt.  It  ends  with  some  just  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
our  reverses : — 

On  a  review  of  the  principal  campaigns  and  expeditions  in  which  British 
armies  have  been  engaged,  most  of  these  will  appear  to  have  been  chequered 
by  reverses  and  periods  of  suffering,  strikingly  analogous  to  those  sustained 
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by  our  gallant  and  much-enduring  troops  before  Sebastopol.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  moral  to  be  drawn  from  our  military  history.  We  may  also  learn  from 
it  that  the  proudest  of  our  triumphs  wrere  not  unattended  by  startling  alter¬ 
nations  of  fortune,  nor  won  without  an  average  amount  of  miscalculation 
or  mishap  on  the  part  of  those  whose  names  are  gloriously  and  imperishably 
associated  with  them.  Take,  for  example,  the  conquest  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe. 
How  few  know,  or  bow  seldom  is  it  remembered,  that  all  the  early  stages  of 
this  expedition  were  a  succession  of  failures  P  The  original  plan  of  it,  as  laid 
down  by  Lord  Chatham,  was  speedily  abandoned.  The  meditated  junction 
and  co-operation  with  Amherst  and  Johnson  were  found  impracticable.  Wolfe 
lost  a  quarter  of  his  little  army  by  sickness,  and  another  quarter  in  a  rash 
and  ill-managed  attempt  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  the  French  lines,  which 
ended  in  a  signal  discomfiture.  “  On  the  9th  of  December,  therefore,”  says 
Mr.  Massey,  “  he  sat  down  with  a  heavy  heart  to  write  the  despatch  which 
should  prepare  the  minister  and  the  country  for  the  disappointment  of  their 
hopes  The  only  benefit  that  he  could  hold  out  as  the  result  of  the  well-ap¬ 
pointed  expedition  under  his  orders  was,  that  by  maintaining  their  ground 
they  should  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  and  so  prevent  his  aiding  m  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  fortified  lakes,  in  the  reduction  of  which  Amherst  was  supposed 
to  be  engaged.  Despair,  however,  had  not  subdued  either  the  faculties  or  the 

energies  of  Wolfe.”  ,  ,  „r  ]r  , 

Most  fortunately,  too,  for  his  own  and  Ins  country  s  honour,  V\  oJie  was  at 
full  liberty  to  follow  out  the  suggestions  of  his  own  daring  and  inventive 
spirit.  His  force  was  exclusively  composed  of  English ;  and  his  movements 
were  not  dependent  on  those  of  an  over-cautious  colleague  or  ally.  His  ad- 
mirably  combined  project  was  carried  out  without  hesitation  or  delay ;  and 
“the  intelligence  of  his  victory  and  death,”  adds  the  same  historian,  “arrived 
in  England  only  three  days  after  the  publication  of  that  despatch  by  which 
he  had  prepared  his  country  for  the  failure  of  the  service  entrusted  to  him. 
The  revulsion  of  the  public  mind  was  therefore  the  greater  at  this  glorious 
disappointment  of  then-  general’s  gloomy  anticipations.” 

Who  can  deny  that  a  similar  revulsion  of  the  public  nnnd  might  have  been 
produced  by  Lord  Raglan,  had  not  the  French  commanders  so  repeatedly 
damped  his  prudent  and  politic  ardour  ?  Who  can  say  that,  had  the  original 
plan  of  the  campaign  been  fairly  carried  out,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  war- 
ministry  might  not  have  commenced  as  gloriously  as  Lord  Chatham’s? 

The  Essay  on  “Journalism  in  France”  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  book.  It  shows  not  only  great  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  great  sagacity,  considering  that  it  was  written  in  1840,  while 
French  journalism  was  still  in  its  glory,  and  that  it  distinctly 
points  to  the  causes  of  its  subsequent  fall.  Here  is  a  passage 
from  the  beginning  of  the  essay  : — 

Enter  the  Chamber  of  Peers  when  a  new  batch  are  to  take  their  seats, 
and  the  odds  are  that  every  third  man  of  them  is  an  editor  or  ex-editor. 
Attend  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  a  field-day,  and  the  most  influential 
speaker  will  be  a  gentleman  of  the  press.  Dine  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale, 
and  the  chief  room  is  engaged  by  a  redacteur  en  chef:  ask  for  a  stall  at  the 
Theatre  Franqais,  when  Mars  or  Rachel  is  to  act,  and  the  best  are  secured 
for  his  contributors.  That  suite  of  rooms,  brilliantly  lighted,  has  been  fitted 
up  by  the  founders  of  a  journal,  w  ho  give  a  ball  to-night  in  honour  of  the 
undertaking:  that  grand-cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  who  is  just  coming 
out  gained  his  decorations  by  his  articles ;  that  splendidly-dressed  woman, 
wdio  is  just  going  in,  is  the  daughter  of  a  millionaire,  w  ho  lately  bestowed 
her  hand  and  fortune  on  a  journalist :  that  gay  cabriolet,  now  dashing 
through  the  street,  belongs  to  a  theatrical  critic,  who  supports  himself  by 
levying  contributions  on  the  singers  and  dancers  of  the  opera.  Vogue  la 
qai'ere!  Power,  pleasure,  places,  wealth,  ribands,  stars,  heiresses,  truffled 
turkeys,  and  champagne,  all  showered  down  in  endless  profusion  upon  men, 
many  of  whom  were  living  au  cinquicme,  in  want  of  downright  necessaries, 
till  the  glorious  Revolution  of  July  !  No  wonder  that  they  are  intoxicated 
with  their  success ;  that  they  have  grown  giddy  with  their  elevation;  that, 
like  other  usurpers,  they  have  forgotten  the  principles  which  raised  them  to 
the  throne,  or,  like  other  possessors  of  irresponsible  authority,  have  become 
capricious,  tyrannical,  and  corrupt :  no  wonder,  lastly,  that  their  dynasty  is 
now  tottering  to  its  fall — - 

“  Le  trone  a  succombe  par  exces  de  puissance ; 

La  liberty  mourut.cn  devenant  licence; 

Et  la  presse,  Monsieur,  nouvel  astre  du  jour, 

Pour  avoir  trop  bribe,  va  s’eteindre  a.  son  tour.’ 

Whilst  that  event  is  yet  pending,  it  may  be  both  amusing  and  instructive  to 
inquire  how  this  social  and  political  anomaly  has  been  brought  about. 

Tlie  “  Essay  on  the  Imitative  Powers  of  Music”  may  be  taken  as 
a  very  good  specimen  of  Mir.  Hayward  s  taste  and  critical  power, 
though  it  is  rather  unduly  laudatory  of  the  book  reviewed, 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  written  by  a  royal  author  and  under 
very  touching  circumstances,  would  probably  not  have  been 
said  to  be  distinguished  by  “  clearness  of  thought.  ’ 

“  British  Field  Sports”  is  a  capital  collection  of  the  best  fox¬ 
hunting  stories  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  live  to  de¬ 
scribe  to  our  descendants  the  amusements  of  their  eccentric  and 
barbarous  ancestors,  when  by  the  progress  of  agricultural  im¬ 
provement  and  other  destructive  causes,  fox-hunting  shall  have 
been  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  “  Art  of  Dining,”  of  which  this  is  the  third  edition,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  As  a  piece  of  light,  half- 
ironical  philosophy,  and  a  collection  of  good  stories,  it  has  few 
equals.  The  way  in  which  the  stories  are  told  is  a  study  for 
those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  that  art.  Take,  as  a  speci¬ 
men,  the  story  of  Cardinal  Fesch  and  the  turbots  : — 

A  distinguished  gastronomer,  refining  on  this  invention,  proposes  iprou - 
vettes  by  negation.  When,  for  example,  a  dish  of  high  merit  is  suddenly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  accident,  or  any  other  sudden  disappointment  occurs,  you  are  to 
note  the  expression  of  your  guests’  faces,  and  thus  form  your  estimate  of  their 
gastric  sensibilities.  We  will  illustrate  this  matter  by  an  anecdote.  Cardinal 
Fesch,  a  name  of  honour  in  the  annals  of  gastronomy,  had  invited  a  largo 
party  of  clerical  magnates  to  dinner.  By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  two  turbots 
of  singular  beauty  arrived  as  presents  to  his  Eminence  on  the  very  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  feast.  To  serve  both  would  have  appeared  ridiculous,  but  the 
cardinal  was  most  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of  both.  He  imparted  his 
embarrassment  to  his  chef.  “  Be  of  good  faith,  your  Eminence,”  was  the 
reply;  “  both  shall  appear;  both  shall  enjoy  the  reception  which  is  their  due.” 
The  dinner  was  served  :  one  of  the  turbots  relieved  the  soup.  Delight  was  in 
every  face — it  was  the  moment  of  the  eprouvette  positive.  The  maitre- 
d’hotel  advances;  two  attendants  raise  the  turbot  and  carry  him  off  to  cut  him 
up ;  but  one  of  them  loses  his  equilibrium :  the  attendants  and  the  turbot 
roll  together  on  the  floor.  At  this  sad  sight  the  assembled  cardinals  became 
pale  as  death,  and  a  solemn  silence  reigned  in  the  conclave — it  was  the 
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moment  of  the  eprouvette  negative  ;  but  the  mattre  d’hotel  suddenly  turns 
to  the  attendant — “Bring  another  turbot,”  said  he,  with  the  most  perfect 
coolness.  The  second  appeared,  and  the  Eprouvette  positive  was  gloriously 
renewed. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  half-ironical  enthusiasm  which  is  the 
cue  of  the  Essay  : — 

Having  spoken  of  Bcauvilliers  and  Careme  as  chiefs  of  two  rival  schools 
of  art,  we  may  naturally  enough  be  expected  to  distinguish  them ;  yet  how 
are  we  to  fix  by  words  such  a  Cynthia  of  the  minute  as  the  evanescent  deli¬ 
cacy,  the  light,  airy,  volatile  aroma  of  a  dish? — nequeo  narrare,  et  sentio 
tantum.  But  if  compelled  to  draw  distinctions  between  these  two  masters, 
we  should  say  that  Beauvilliers  was  more  remarkable  for  judgment,  and 
Careme  for  invention — that  Beauvilliers  exhausted  the  old  world  of  art,  and 
Careme  discovered  a  new  one — that  Beauvilliers  rigidly  adhered  to  the 
unities,  and  Careme  snatched  a  grace  beyond  them — that  there  was  more 
aplomb  in  the  touch  of  Beauvilliers,  more  curious  felicity  in  Careme’s— that 
Beauvilliers  was  great  in  an  entree,  and  Careme  sublime  in  an  entremet — 
that  we  would  bet  Beauvilliers  against  the  world  for  a  rot,  but  should  wish 
Carbine  to  prepare  the  sauce  were  we  under  the  necessity  of  eating  up  an 
elephant  or  our  grandfather. 

A  great  many  people  have  read  the  best  things  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  already ;  but  those  who  have  not  may  rely  on  finding  in  it 
plenty  of  amusement  and  information. 


THE  REVOLT  IN'  THE  NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES* 

LPHE  time  has  not  yet  come  for  any  complete  history  of  the 
-L  great  Indian  Mutiny,  but  we  are  beginning  to  get  fragmen¬ 
tary  accounts  (of  very  various  degrees  of  value)  of  the  principal 
acts  in  that  terrible  tragedy.  Mr.  Raikes’s  book,  though  highly 
interesting  in  many  particulars,  does  not  add,  and  does  not  aim 
at  adding,  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  but 
it  is  very  valuable  as  afiording  the  views  of  an  officer  of  great 
eminence  and  long  and  varied  experience  upon  the  causes  of  the 
revolt,  and  upon  the  policy  which  we  ought  to  take  in  relation  to 
it.  Mr.  Eaikes  served  in  the  Regulation  Provinces  from  1831  to 
1853,  and  was  Commissioner  at  Lahore  from  1853  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1856.  From  that  time  till  the  outbreak ‘in  May,  1857, 
he  was  Judge  of  the  Sudder  Court  at  Agra.  He  remained  there 
during  the  troubles  which  followed,  tilf December  last,  and  after 
a  short  visit  to  Delhi,  served  through  January  and  February  as 
Civil  Agent  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  His  opinions  upon  the  whole 
question  are  therefore  entitled  to  great  respect  and  attention. 
We  may  mention  that  they  are  given  without  much  study  or 
pretension  as  to  the  mode  of  delivery,  and  in  a  plain  businesslike 
manner  which  makes  the  book  extremely  interesting. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Raikes’s  book  is  very  appro¬ 
priately  described  by  the  title— “  Notes.”  It  is  composed 
principally  of  extracts  from  a  journal  kept  during  the  revolt, 
and  partly  of  sketches  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and  his 
principal  agents,  of  the  state  of  Agra,  of  life  in  the  fort  there 
during  the  heat  of  the  mutiny,  and  other  similar  matters.  Each 
part  taken  by  itself  is  lively  and  interesting,  but  the  want  of 
connexion  between  the  different  parts  is  such  that  the  general 
impression  left  is  somewhat  confused.  Mr.  Raikes  uniformly 
confirms  our  previous  impressions  by  the  testimony  which  he 
bears  to  the  extraordinary  calmness,  courage,  and  self-denial 
shown  by  almost  all  the  persons  concerned.  News  reached 
Agra  of  the  first  outbreak  at  Meerut  on  the  nth  May,  but  the 
Sepoys  of  the  44th  and  67th  regiments  who  were  quartered 
there  were  not  disarmed  till  the  30th  June,  nor  did  the  Euro¬ 
peans  retire  into  the  fort  till  some  days  after  that  date.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  harassing  and 
mortify  ing  position  than  that  of  the  English  in  the  town  d°uring 
these  six  or  seven  weeks.  They  had  to  keep  up  the  external 
appearance  of  authority  though  the  substance  of  it  was  gone. 
The  judges  of  the  Sudder  Court— Mr.  Raikes  and  his  colleagues 
• — were  in  a  particularly  unpleasant  position.  “  We  were  daily 
obliged,”  he  says,  “  to  take  our  seat  on  the  bench  and  listen  to 
long  arguments  about  debts  and  mortgages  which  we  suspected 
would  soon  be  cleared  off  by  the  intervention  of  anarchy  rather 
than  law.  We  had  to  pass  injunctions  which  nobody  attended 
to,  and  to  pass  decrees  which  no  man  would  execute.”  All  this 
was  going  on  whilst  the  station  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
mutineers  who  were  murdering  the  nearest  friends  and  relations 
of  the  judges,  and  amongst  others  the  son-in-law,  daughter,  and 
grandchild  of  Mr.  Raikes.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  news 
that  the  two  regiments  which  formed  the  garrison  were  to  be 
disarmed,  and  that  the  Europeans  were  to  retire  into  the  fort, 
was  welcomed  as  a  positive  relief  when  it  put  an  end  to  a 
state  of  things  so  hollow  and  so  intolerable.  The  step  had  not 
been  taken  many  days  before  the  Neemuch  mutineers,  5000 
strong,  came  in  sight,  and  were  attacked  by  Brigadier  Polwhele 
and  his  500  men.  Mr.  Raikes  says  very  little  of  the  action 
which  followed,  though  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  repulse.  Happily,  it 
did  not  lead  to  a  siege,  as  was  the  case  with  a  precisely  similar 
misfortune  before  Lucknow.  The  consequences  would  have 
been  frightful  indeed  if  Agra  had  fallen,  for  all  the  Europeans 
within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  were  crowded  together 
there.  The  discomfort  of  the  refugees  may  be  measured  by 
Mr.  Raikes’  statement,  that  his  own  quarters,  nearly  the  best  in 
the  fort,  consisted  of  three  windowless  rooms,  each  fourteen  feet 
square,  in  which  himself  and  his  wife,  Major  Raikes  and  his  wife, 
Mr.  French  and  his  wife,  three  children,  two  wet-nurses,  and 
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three  female  servants,  had  to  be  accommodated.  After  the 
action,  part  of  the  small  space  available  had  to  be  used  as  a 
hospital,  in  which  the  ladies  acted  as  nurses.  Mr.  Raikes  says 
that  lor  weeks  that  the  ladies  watched  over  their  charge, 
never  was  a  word  said  by  a  soldier  which  could  shock  the 
gentlest  ear.  All  through  July,  August,  and  September,  the 
rebels  surrounded  the  fort,  though  they  did  not  venture  to 
attack  it.  On  the  10th  October  it  was  relieved  by  Colonel  Great- 
head  s  column,  which  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was 
almost  immediately  attacked.  It  was  at  first  taken  by  surprise,  but 
speedily  repulsed  the  enemy  with  great  loss.  That  the  rebels 
should  have  kept  quiet  so  long,  and  only  mustered  up  courage 
to  attack  when  it  was  too  late  to  succeed,  was  a  strong  instance 
of  that  strangely  uncertain  impulsive  temper  which  they  have 
shown  throughout  the  whole  mutiny. 

Mr.  Raikes  s  personal  experiences  after  he  left  Agra  present 
nothing  of  particular  interest.  As  we  have  said,  he  visited  Delhi, 
and  served  for  about  two  months  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner.  Some  of  the 
facts  stated  with  respect  to  him  are  curious.  Mr.  Raikes,  for 
example,  gives  Sir  Colin’s  own  account  of  the  “misunderstand¬ 
ing  between  himself  and  the  Governor-General,  which  at  one 
time  gave  rise  to  so  much  foolish  and  malignant  comment  in 
this  country.  It  is  as  follows: — 

One  sultry  evening,  not  long  after  Sir  Colin’s  arrival  in  Calcutta,  where  he 
was  the  guest  of  Lord  and  Lady  Canning,  Sir  David  Baird  reminded  him  that 
dinner  was  just  coming  on  the  table.  Sir  Colin  had  been  writing  despatches 
all  day,  was  too  tired  to  make  a  regular  dinner  toilette,  and,  taking  Sir  David 
by  the  arm,  strolled  across  to  a  neighbouring  hotel,  where  they  took  a  quiet 
chop  and  bottle  of  claret.  The  next  day,  it  vras  all  over  Calcutta  that  Sir 
Colin  had  so  serious  a  misunderstanding  with  Lord  Canning  that  he  had 
actually  left  Government  House. 

I  he  second  part  of  Mr.  Raikes ’s  book  has,  as  wc  have  already 
observed,  more  interest  than  the  first.  His  account  of  the 
causes  and  extent  of  the  mutiny  is  valuable,  not  so  much  for 
any  novelty  which  belongs  to  it,  as  because  it  stamps  a  well- 
known  theory  with  the  weight  of  the  authority  of  a  man  whose 
means  of  knowledge  are  so  considerable.  He  believes  that  the 
mutiny  was  almost  purely  military,  but  that  there  were  some 
considerable  elements  of  another  kind  at  work  which  must  not 
be  overlooked.  He  intimates— and  the  theory  on  the  face  of  it 
seems  plausible  enough— that  the  dislike  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and 
the  wish  to  exercise  the  superiority  which,  as  they  supposed, 
their  superior  force  conferred  upon  them,  were  the  reasons  which 
inclined  the  Sepoys  to  revolt,  and  he  says  that  he  had  observed  a 
marked  difference  in  their  bearing  towards  the  English  ever  since 
the  disasters  of  Cabul.  The  bulk. of  the  population  were  for  the 
most  part  entirely  on  our  side,  though  to  this  general  statement 
there  were  some  considerable  exceptions.  Certain  predatory  castes 
and  tribes,  such  as  the  Goojurs  and  the  Mewatties,  who  are  pro¬ 
fessional  plunderers,  took  advantage  of  the  commotion  to  plun¬ 
der  Sepoys  and  Europeans  alike  ;  and  for  a  short  time  the  mass 
of  the  population  (whose  principal  burden  is  the  rent  paid  to  the 
Government)  considerably  enjoyed  their  immunity  from  taxation. 
A  fter  a  time,  however,  they  found  that  it  was  far  better  to  be 
taxed  and  protected  than  to  be  free  from  taxes  and  left  unpro¬ 
tected.  Except  in  Oude,  the  talookdars  and  zemindars,  or  native 
aristocracy,  “adhered  without  a  shadow  of  hesitation  or  double¬ 
dealing  to  our  fortunes.”  The  great  exception  to  these  remarks 
was  that  the  Mahometans  behaved  very  ill — “so  ill,  that  if  the 
rest  of  the  population  had  sympathized  with  them,  I  should  despair 
of  governing  India  for  the  future.” 

With  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  pacify  the 
country,  Mir.  Raikes  maintains  that  first  of  all  a  very  severe 
punishment  indeed  should  be  inflicted  on  the  mutineers.  His 
view  is,  that  “  every  man  in  regiments  which  dyed  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  our  countrymen  ”  should  be  put  to  death— that 
members  of  regiments  which  mutinied,  without  committing 
murder,  should  be  transported  for  life— and  that  men  who  deserted 
their  colours  and  went  home  quietly,  should  be  more  leniently 
punished,  but  still  transported.  His  reason  for  advocating  this 
extent  of  punishment  is,  that  the  natives  will  attribute  anything 
short  of  it  to  fear ;  and  he  elsewhere  observes,  that  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  Sikhs  may  mutiny  unless  they  see  that  the 
greatest  severities  are  inflicted  on  those  -who  do  so.  We  will  not 
presume  to  give  any  very  definite  opinion  on  so  difficult  a  subject ; 
but  we  should  have  been  glad  to  know  Mr.  Raikes’s  opinion  as 
to  the  dangers  which  may  probably  accrue  from  driving  largo 
bodies  of  men  to  absolute  despair. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  punishment,  Mr.  Raikes  makes  a 
variety  of  suggestions  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  revolt.  In  a  scheme  for  restoring  the  police  of  the 
NorthWest  Provinces,  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Mr.  Raikes  proposes  to  substitute  for  the  Bengal 
Native  Infantry,  who  w'ere  employed  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to 
guard  treasure  throughout  those  provinces,  an  organized  horse 
and  foot  police  force,  consisting  in  each  district  of  one  hundred 
horse  and  four  hundred  foot.  He  wishes  to  see  this  force  com¬ 
posed  of  people  who,  relatively  to  the  districts  in  which  they 
would  be  stationed,  would  be  almost  as  much  foreigners  as 
Europeans  themselves.  In  Rohilcund,  for  example,  he  would 
have  a  strong  infusion  of  Hindoo  tribes,  whilst  in  Benares  he 
would  prefer  Affghans,  Beloocliees,  or  Mahometans  from  the 
Punjab.  He  also  proposes,  not  only  to  station  these  regiments 
in  places  where  they  would  be  quasi  foreigners,  but  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  in  his  organization  of  the 
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Punjab  Guides,  by  taking  the  different  companies  in  the  same 
regiment  from  tribes  as  much  varied  as  possible.  He  mentions 
one  corps  of  Guides  of  which  the  companies  came  from  six 
different  districts,  so  that  they  had  no  common  ground  of  religion 
of  nationality,  or  even  of  language,  on  which  to  found  a  revolt 
Mr.  Itaikes  is  also  a  strong  advocate  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Punjab  system  of  administration  into  what  are  called  the  K  g 
lation  Provinces.  In  the  Punjab,  the  magistrate  unites  in  him¬ 
self  all  authority,  fiscal,  judicial,  and  military,  in  so  far  as 
military  authority  is  necessary  to  keep  the  peace.  In  the  Regu¬ 
lation  Provinces  there  is  an  elaborate  ct, vision  between  the  various 
branches  of  the  public  service.  Mr.  Raikes  thinks  that  the 
simplicity  and  vigour  of  the  Punjab  system  is  better  suited  to 
the  natives  than  the  delicacy  ol  that  which  is  in  force  m  the 

Regulation  Provinces.  , 

Mr.  Raikes  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  religion  and  edu¬ 
cation  He  says  that  the  native  Christians  made  common  cause 
with  us,  and  that  the  same  remark  applies  to  every  one  who  had 
received  an  English  education.  He  especially  insists  upon  the 
distinction  that  it  was  learning  English,  and  not  mere  learning, 
which  exercised  so  strong  an  influence  over  the  natives,  borne 
of  our  worst  enemies,  he  says,  were  to  be  found  amongst  native 
surgeons  and  physicians  who  had  studied  European  science  m 
the  native  languages  all  their  lives.  “So  few,  he  observes, 
“were  the  English  scholars  amongst  our  enemies,  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  mutineers  to  burn  our  intercepted  despatches 
rather  than  attempt  to  get  them  deciphered.  I  hey  would  trust 
nobody  who  even  knew  English.”  His  conclusion  is,  that  this 
is  not  the  time  to  press  vernacular  education  on  the  people,  but 
the  Government  should  fix  a  standard  of  secular  education, 
including  English  literature,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  and  bestow- a 
liberal  grant  in  aid  to  all  schools  coming  up  to  that  standard 
He  remarks  further  on  the  vast  influence  which  medical  skill 
exercises  over  the  minds  of  the  natives.  The  connexion  in  their 
minds  between  the  hakeem  or  ruler,  and  hukeem  or  doctor,  is, 
he  says,  very  close  indeed ;  and  he  maintains  teat  Europeans 
should  be  employed  both  as  civil  surgeons  and  as  assistants  at 
all  the  Government  hospitals.  The  native  assistants  were,  he 
says,  some  of  our  worst  enemies  during  the  mutiny. 

WALTON’S  LIVES.* 

ATO  five  human  beings  were  ever  under  greater  posthumous 
IN  obligations  to  a  biographer  than  were  Donne,  Wotton, 
Hooker,  Herbert,  and  Sanderson  to  Izaac  "W  alton.  For  although 
Plutarch  has  certainly  rendered  Cato  and  Cscsar  and  other  Greek 
and  Roman  worthies  his  debtors,  yet  their  names,  as  of  the  fore¬ 
most  men  of  the  world  in  their  time,  are  inscribed  in  other 
records  than  his,  or  immortalized  by  their  own  pens.  But  ot  the 
five  whom  “  Father  Izaac”  has  chronicled,  two  alone— Hooker 
and  George  Herbert — can,  on  any  pretext,  be  affirmed  to  have 
perpetuated  themselves.  Donne,  indeed,  has  a  name  to  live  as 
among  the  first  of  English  satirists,  and  in  his  own  day  one  of  the 
most  profound  and  subtle  of  theologians.  But  he  has  little  more 
than  a  name.  Ncevius  in  manihus  non  est.  His  verses  are  seldom 
cited,  his  sermons  are  nearly  forgotten,  and,  were  they  sliortei 
and  less  abstruse,  might  be  preached  again  without  much  chance 
of  detection,  even  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Again,  II  otton  lives 
in  two  or  three  witticisms  ;  while  Sanderson  is  buried  m  a  tome 
of  sermons  which  would,  if  any  modern  divine  were  to  reproduce 
them,  act  like  poppy  or  mandragora  on  the  tenants  of  Ins  pews. 
And  yet  these  five  men,  thanks  to  their  biographer,  are  better 
known  to  readers  in  general  than  most  of  their  contemporanes. 
Their  memories  are  embalmed  in  some  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
picturesque  of  English  prose  ;  and  thousands  who  have  never 
looked  at  a  page  ot  their  writings  are  familiar  with  then  public 
or  their  household  lives. 

Dryden  observes  of  Plutarcb,  that  be  who  chronicled  so  many 
heroes  is  almost  without  a  record  of  himself.  Nearly  the  same 
might  be  said  of  Izaac  Walton.  In  his  Complete  Angler,  indeed, 
and  now  and  then  in  his  Lives,  we  have  glimpses  of  their  author  ; 
but  his  more  particular  sayings  and  doings,  such  as  lend  an 
undying  charm  to  his  biographies  of  other  men,  have  to  be 
gleaned,  in  his  case,  from  a  variety  of  obscure  by-ways,  and  when 
so  collected,  are  brief  and  unsatisfying.  Mr.  Dowling  has  accoid- 
ingly  done  good  service  by  his  prefatory  memoir,  which  rendeis 
yet  more  pleasant  the  delightful  sketches  it  precedes.  To  that 
memoir  we  shall  confine  our  attention.  I  he  writings  of  Izaac 
Walton  need  no  herald.  . 

Of  the  Complete  Angler  it  cannot  be  said  noscitur  a  socus. 
To  no  man,  indeed,  does  Sancho  s  proverb  less  appertain,  Show 
me  thy  company,  and  I  w  ill  tell  thee  w  ho  thou  art.  For  M  alton 
was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  linendraper  in  Fleet-street;  and 
his  companions  were  among  the  wittiest,  the  most  learned,  and 
eminent  men  of  the  age.  Nor  did  he  by  any  means  gaze 
upon  these  luminaries  from  a  distance,  as  P.  P.  gazed  upon 
“  Mr.  Justice  Freeman,  the  grave  Mr.  Justice  Tonson,  the  good 
Lady  Jones,  and  the  great  Sir  Thomas  Truby,  Knight  and 
Baronet ;”  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  entertained  them  at  his  table, 
and  sometimes — for  in  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament  they  were 
often  in  trouble,  hid  them  in  his  inner  chamber.  N  either  did  W  al- 
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ton’s  lien  upon  his  friends  consist  in  wit,  learning,  or  politics. 

As  regards  politics,  by  the  laws  of  Solon  he  would  bave  been 
put  to  death  ;  for  though  he  was  a  decided  Royalist  and  Church¬ 
man,  he  never  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  arguments  of  the 
time.  Nor  was  he  eloquent,  witty,  or  erudite.  And  yet,  as 
Mr  Dowling  says,  “how  wide  was  the  circle  of  Waltons 
friends  !  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  scholar  and  statesman ;  Charles 
Cotton,  the  witty  man  of  the  world;  Fuller,  the  historian; 
Hales,  then  styled  the  ‘  ever  memorable,’  though  now  almost 
forgotten;  the  benevolent  and  learned  Dr.  Hammond ;  Donne, 
the  first  English  satirist ;  Chillingworth,  the  acute  logician,  and 
Propuqnator  invietissimus  of  the  English  Church  ;  the  Bishops 
Morley,  King,  Ward,  Sanderson,  Morton,  and  Ken  ;  and  the 
Archbishops  Usher  and  Sheldon — such  were  the  intimate  asso¬ 
ciates  of  Izaac  Walton.” 

The  riddle  as  regards  Walton’s  younger  contemporaries  may 
be  thus  explained.  Born  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  dying  at 
the  age  of  oi,  his  arc  of  life  extended  over  one  of  the  most 
troubled  periods  of  English  history.  He  had  passed  middle 
life,  “when  sceptre  and  crown  were  tumbled  down,”  and  when 
troopers  stabled  their  horses  in  cathedrals,  and  a  Huntingdon 
brewer  sat  in  the  seat  of  anointed  kings.  All  ranks  of  the 
vanquished  party,  “the  Malignants,”  to  which  Walton  adhered, 
were  forced  into  a  closer  communion  with  one  another.  A  few 
years  before,  an  archbishop  was  nearly  unapproachable  by  a 
commoner,  and  bishops  were  addressed  cap-in-hand  and  uith 
bated  breath.  But  in  Walton’s  45th  year  his  Grace  might  want 
a  dinner,  and  their  lordships  were  without  a  palace,  and  neithei 
gave  nor  received  many  benedictions.  But  although  lawn  sleeves 
were  at  a  discount,  the  drapery  business  flourished,  and  Walton 
realized  the  adage  of  keeping  his  shop  and  his  shop  keeping  him. 
Silenced  preachers  dined  at  the  table  of  tradesmen  ;  I  uller 
derived  no  income  from  bis  tithes;  and  Jeremy  laylor  was 
preaching  with  closed  doors  in  an  obscure  garret  in  Fenchuicli- 
street.  At  such  a  crisis  W^ alton  was  a  bountiful  Amphitryon, 
and,  like  Obadiah,  fed  prophets  in  a  cave.  Doubtless,  Walton 
and  his  clerical  associates  took  sweet  counsel  together  over  the 
times’  abuse,  and  sent  up  many  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  thrones,  principalities,  and  powers.  At  length  “  oacred 
Majesty”  came  back  again  with  much  clapping  of  hands,  throwing 
up  of  hats,  expense  of  gunpowder,  and  “  three  times  three ; 
and  then  it  appeared,  as  regarded  Walton,  how  “  sweet  were  the 
uses  of  adversity,”  for  the  drapery  business  flourished  better 
than  ever,  and  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  shared  the  cup  ot 
affliction  continued  to  honour  their  host  and  benefactor. 

Another  solution,  however,  must  be  sought  for  his  intimacy 
with  Donne.  Fellowship  in  suffering  and  mutual  assistance  in 
dangers  were  not,  in  this  instance,  the  causes  of  friendship. 
But  as  Donne  was  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstan  s  in  the  West,  and  as 
Walton’s  house  stood  near  the  Church,  the  two  men  would  be 
often  brought  together.  It  was  an  age  of  much  ceremonial  and 
wide  severance  of  ranks,  and  it  was  not  with  every  draper,  even 
if  he  were  as  ^bold”  as  John  Grilpin,  that  the  learned  and  meta- 
physical  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  would  have  associated.  _  But  in 
Walton  there  existed  a  quality,  which  is  said  to  exist  in  young 
ladies — a  “genius  for  friendship  ;”  and  the  poetical  and  specula¬ 
tive  divine  probably  found  in  W  alton  just  enough  poetry  and 
just  enough  commonplace  to  render  his  company  an  agreeable 
relief  from  clerical  duties  and  severer  studies.  We  cannot  ll  us- 
trate  this  element  in  “  Father  Izaac’s  ”  composition  better  than 
by  citing  the  words  of  his  latest  biographer 

One  pleasing  quality  IV alton  certainly  had,  which  has  a  charm  for  men  of 
all  ranks,  and  which  is,  above  all  others — a  maker  of  friendships.  This  was 
a  frank  kindliness  of  heart,  a  sort  of  winning  behaviour,  which  opened  tor  him 
a  way  to  the  esteem  of  all  generous  natures.  This  quality  can  sometimes 
make  even  ignorance  endurable,  but  surrounds  intelligence  with  a  peculiar 
attractiveness.  This  gives  a  power  to  the  quiet  humour  of  II  alton,  and 
imparts  an  interest  to  his  moralizing,  even  when  most  commonplace,  ibis 
spirit  shows  itself  even  when  he  is  giving  directions  how  to  bait  a  hook  with 
a  frog.  “  Use  him  as  though  you  loved  him,”  is  the  quamt  advice.  All  bis 
friends  seem  to  have  felt  the  power  of  this  conciliating  virtue.  They  address 
him  with  the  words  “dear  brother,”  “good  Mr.  Walton,”  “my  most  worthy 
father,”  and  these  were  evidently  no  mere  complimentary  phrases. 

We  bave  suggested  that  Waltou  was  in  some  degree  a  “com¬ 
monplace”  person,  and  the  phrase  is  warranted  by  the  admission 
of  his  biographer.  But  it  must  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  the 
three  important  subjects  of  religion,  politics,  and  ethics.  For 
his  religion,  Walton  was  a  sound  Churchman.  Perhaps,  had  he 
been  born  on  the  other  side  of  the  water— an  almost  ludicrous 
hypothesis,  since  who  but  a  true  Briton  ever  understood  the 
craft  of  rod  and  line?— he  would  have  been  a  qmehst,  like 
F6n61on,  whom  in  some  respects  he  resembled,  and  have  beheld 
floating  in  mid-air  angelic  faces  and  saintly  forms.  Being  born, 
however,  intra  quatuor  maria,  his  serene  and  imaginative  tem¬ 
perament  naturally  clave  to  the  picturesque  ceremonial  of  the 
Church,  and  the  sweet  and  sublime  eloquence  of  its  service-book, 
and  recoiled  proportionably  from  the  bare  rites  and  the  harsh 
doctrines  of  the  Church’s  foes.  We  could  as  soon  conceive  Pym 
at  mass  as  Walton  in  a  conventicle,  or  listening  to  Hugh  Peters 
in  St.  Margaret’s  church.  Ritualistic  precision  may  not  have 
been  his  natural  bent ;  but  he  must  have  held  in  profound 
abhorrence  the  disorderly  extravagances  of  the  sectaries.  As 
regarded  politics,  he  describes  himself  as  one  of  “  the  quiet  and 
thankful  party,”  and  such  men  are  the  reverse  of  the  lean  and 
hungry  Cassius,  never  “  dangerous ;”  and  as  for  his  ethics  or 
philosophy,  he  was  content  with  such  practical  maxims  as  sufficed 
the  shepherd  in  As  You  Like  Lt,  and  sought  no  further  than  for 
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“plain  truths,  necessary  to  be  known,  believed,  and  acted  upon.” 

When  we  pass,  however,  from  the  rational  to  the  imaginative 
portion  of  Walton’s  intellect — from  bis  plain  understanding  to 
bis  active  and  indeed  rich  fancy — the  commonplace  vanishes,  and 
we  have  before  us  a  man  of  almost  poetic  genius,  though  wanting 
the  accomplishment  of  verse. 

England  is  the  parent  and  the  cradle  of  descriptive  poetry,  so 
far  as  poetry  deals  with  natural  scenes.  Its  shepherds  are  not 
lergers — its  fields  and  woods  are  not  haunted  with  nymphs  and 
dryads.  Walton,  from  his  mere  love  of  angling  and  rural 
quietude,  is  among  the  best  of  England’s  descriptive  poets,  and 
thousands  who  have  never  impaled  a  worm  on  a  hook,  and  could 
as  easily  “bring  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks”  as  they  could 
“land  a  trout,”  have  hung  over  his  descriptions  of  streams  and 
valleys,  of  copses  and  meadows,  with  as  much  delight  as  ever  a 
Meltonian  derived  from  a  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky. 
At  the  same  time,  true  to  his  character  of  “commonplace,” 
Walton,  while  profuse  on  the  tame  beauty  of  Hertfordshire, 
left  it  to  Cotton  to  depict  that  wilder  scenery  of  the  Dove 
which  was  so  familiar  to  both.  Mr.  Dowling  has  indulged 
in  some  very  judicious  and  agreeable  reflections  on  the  causes 
of  the  immediate  popularity  of  the  Complete  Anqler ;  but 
its  permanent  reputation  rests  on  a  more  solid  basis  than 
either  season  or  circumstance.  It  was  first  published  in  1653. 
The  Dutch  and  English  were  then  contending  for  the  dominion 
of  the  sea.  “  The  Lord,”  as  Cromwell  told  honourable  members 
roundly,  “had  done  with  the  Long  Parliament.”  The 
J udaical  virus  of  Puritanism  was  in  full  ferment ;  and  men  were 
fiercely  debating  whether  England  should  be  governed  by  a 
Council  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  or  by  a 
Board  whose  number  should  equal  the  number  of  the  Apostles. 
Pike  and  sermon,  sword  and  text,  were  bandying  hard  words 
and  harder  blows,  and.  “  tantas  componere  lites,”  it  was  high  time 
to  appoint  Cromwell  Protector,  with  coronation  ceremonies : — 
Such  was  the  time  (^says  Mr.  Dowling)  in  which  Walton  sent  out  his 
quiet  little  book,  and  tins  very  contusion  of  public  affairs  probably  contributed 
to  its  popularity.  The  whole  government  of  the  country  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  one  party'.  A  royalist  had  a  very  small  chance  indeed  of  being  able 
to  engage  m  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  magistrates’  bench,  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  all  the  public  departments,  were  filled  with  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  country  gentlemen  of  the  King’s  party  had  but  three  resources ; 
idleness,  sports,  or  political  plotting.  The  last  was  a  dangerous  game  • 
Cromwell  s  eyes  were  quick  and  his  arms  long;  the  first  is  hateful  to  most 
Englishmen ;  to  the  sports  of  the  field  then  they  naturally  turned.  Hunting 
was  almost  out  of  the  question,  so  many  families  had  been  ruined,  so  many 
estates  forfeited,  that  a  less  expensive  and  more  exclusive  amusement  became 
requisite.  Angling  fell  in  with  this  state  of  things.  A  broken  fortune  could 
support  it  and  the  angler  was  able  to  select  his  associates.  To  this  class 
''  alton  s  book  was  exactly  fitted.  It  was  written  by  one  of  their  own  party 
and  spoke  sentiments  grateful  to  tlieir  hearts.  The  popularity  of  such  a  book 
,  auV  appealing  as  it  did  to  tho  love  of  amusement  and  to  similar 
political  and  religious  opinions. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  times  that  under  the  vignette  of  the 
first  edition  was  printed  the  following  passage  from  St.  John’s 
Gospel — “  Simon  Peter  said,  I  go  a  fishing,  and  they  said,  We 
also  will  go  with  thee.” 

Walton  deserves  a  place  among  Lucian’s  Macrobii,  not  only 
for  his  length  of  days,  but  also  for  his  literary  activity  after  he 
had  med  over  half  a  century.  Like  Cowper’s,  his  genius  did 
not  show  itself  until  he  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year ;  but  from 
that  period,  at  considerable  intervals,  he  continued  to  collect 
materials,  to  write  and  publish  for  forty  years,  and  the  date  of 
his  last  production — a  preface  to  Chalkhill’s  pastoral  poem 
entitled  Thealina  and  Clearchus — is  also  the  date  of  the  closing 
year  of  his  long  and  blameless  life.  Perhaps  the  lateness  of  his 
literary  exertions  may  have,  in  some  degree,  contributed  to  the 
excellence  and  popularity  of  his  writings.  They  are  steeped  in 
the  gentleness  of  mature  years  from  the  first ;  and  as  they  pro¬ 
ceed,  acquire,  without  any  loss  of  vigour,  the  charms  of  wise  and 
thoughtful  senescence.  Cephalus,  in  Plato’s  Republic,  accounts 
it  among  the  blessings  of  age  that  it  is  delivered  from  the  dis¬ 
turbances  and  the  delusions  of  passion  ;  and  Walton,  beginning 
to  write  at  a  season  when  most  men  have  chosen  the  better  or 
the  worse  part  on  their  appointed  stage,  may  unconsciously  have 
shared  in  the  feelings  of  Cephalus,  and  preferred  the  downward 
slope  of  years,  with  its  vistas  of  tranquil  and  rational  delights, 
to  the  upland  track  of  youth,  with  its  imaginary  joys  and  its 
almost  certain  disappointments. 

The  nexus  between  Walton’s  friends  and  his  writings  is  among 
the  interesting  features  of  his  life.  He  was  the  fellow-parishioner 
and  friend  of  Donne,  and  at  the  request  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
and  with  the  applause  of  Kales  of  Eton,  became  his  biographer’ 
In  1639  Wotton  died,  and  in  1651  Walton  performed  the  pious 
duty  of  prefixing  to  the  Reliquice  Wottoniance  a  memoir  of  his 
friend.  By  the  advice  of  Archbishop  Sheldon ,  and  while  residing 
■\4  itli  Dr.  Morley ,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  drew  up  his  sketch 
of  the  ‘‘judicious  Hooker;”  while  a  friendship  of  more  than 
twenty  years  duration  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  motive  for  com¬ 
posing  the  Life  of  Bishop  Sanderson.  Herbert's  is  the  only 
name  of  the  five  on  Walton’s  list  on  which  the  lien  cannot  be 
traced  ;  but  this  Life  M  ai  ton  tells  us  he  wrote  to  please  himself 
and  benefi  pos  enty.  The  friend  of  the  quaint  and  metaphysical 
Donne  could  indeed  scarcely  fail  to  be  an  admirer  of  the  “Temple  ” 
even  had  there  not  existed  an  intimate  acquaintance  between  the 
Dean  of  St.  Pauls  and  “the  Lady  Magdalen  Herbert,”  the 
poet  s  mother. 

We  are  glad  of  the  occasion  afforded  to  us  by  Mr.  Dowling’s 
excellent  edition  of  W alton’s  Lives  for  directing  the  attention  of 


our  readers,  and  our  more  youthful  ones  especially,  to  this  sample 
of  our  elder  domestic  literature,  and  to  the  worthies  chronicled 
111  its  pages.  Without  grudging  to  contemporary  productions 
the  applause  which  they  receive,  or  the  interest  which  they 
excite,  we  cannot  see  them  with  complacency  obscuring  by  their 
brilliance,  or  perhaps  their  glare,  the  more  temperate  and  whole¬ 
some  light  of  the  elder  classics  of  our  land.  The  latter,  it  is  true, 
are  reprinted,  and  we  suppose,  therefore,  that  they  find  fit,  if 
few,  reaxlers ;  but  at  no  moment  in  the  intellectual  progress  of 
Lngland  has  repose  ever  been  more  needful,  if  the  literature  of 
the  present  century  be  to  take  its  place  among  its  great  ante¬ 
cessors.  I  or  want  of  repose  our  prose  is  becoming  turgid,  our 
verse  empty  or  inflated.  A  good  cooling  regimen  is  required  to 
correct  these  exorbitances;  and  nothing  would  rejoice  us  more 
than  to  be  assured,  on  the  credit  of  sound  publisher’s  statistics, 
that  the  number  of  new  books  was  diminishing,  while  that  of  re¬ 
editions  of  old  books  was  on  the  increase. 


ENGLISH  LIFE  FOR  GERMAN  READERS# 

LPHIS  book,  printed  and  published  at  Goettingen,  is  dedicated 
-L  “  to  the  German  Headers  of  the  English  Language,  by  their 
Sincere  Well-wisher.’  It  is  intended,  we  presume,  to  afford 
such  readers  some  notion  of  how  English  people  of  all  classes 
think,  talk,  and  live,  at  the  present  day.  We  hope  that,  at  all 
events,  German  readers  will  not  fancy  that  English  printers  turn 
out  such  work  as  that  contained  in  these  two  volumes.  It  strikes 
us  that  Millicent  must  have  been  priuted  by  workmen  who  did 
not  understand  the  English  language,  and  that  the  author  must 
have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  exercise  any  oversight  of  their 
v  ork.  M  e  never  saw  a  printed  book  which  contained  so  many 
v  ords  wrongly  spelt,  and  many  pages  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
punctuation  at  all.  A  “well-wisher  of  German  readers  of  the 
English  language”  would  certainly  wish  that  such  a  book  should 
not  fall  into  their  hands,  as  its  perusal  would  tend  to  bewilder 
the  foreign  student  of  a  tongue  which  is  quite  hard  enough  to 
foreigners  already. 

Millicent  purports  to  be  written  by  a  middle-aged  lady,  and 
to  contain  the  story  of  the  more  striking  incidents  which  she  has 
witnessed  during  her  life.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  work  is 
written  by  a  woman.  There  is  but  one  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  abundance  of  such  exclamations  as  “  Gracious,  what 
^  eather  we  had  !  There  is  also  a  feminine  disregard  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  time.  Years  crumple  up  into  nothing,  or 
extend  to  vast  duration,  with  no  regard  whatever  to  the  familiar 
rules  of  arithmetic.  It  is  striking  to  find,  at  the  second  page  of 
the  first  volume,  that  although  Millicent  is  to  describe  Our 
English  Homes  of  the  Present  Day,  the  authoress  feels  an 
unwillingness  to  write  the  book  because  it  is  to  “  rip  up  scenes 
that  are  long  since  past."  It  appears,  too,  that  a  young  lady 
who  was  eighteen  when  Jenny  Lind  was  in  the  zenith  of  her 
fame  in  1847,  has,  in  the  eleven  years  down  to  1858,  arrived  at 
the  age  of  forty-three— likewise  that  a  lad  who  in  1847  was 
fifteen,  after  running  a  long  course  of  rascality  and  disappearing 
for  a  number  of  years,  came  out  as  a  great  tenor  at  the  Opera, 
held  for  a  lengthened  period  the  position  of  “  a  prince  in  the 
musical  world,  and  “lives  yet,  though  from  age  his  powers 
have  faded.”  In  the  common  course  of  things  this  individual 
would  now  be  no  more  than  twenty-six,  while  in  the  book  his 
years  must  at  least  be  seventy.  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  find 
that,  thirty  or  forty  years  since,  fashionable  London  shopmen 
woie  Albert  chains  the  name  of  the  coming  Brince  Consort 
having  thus  cast  its  shadow  considerably  before  his  appearance 
among  us.  1 1 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  exhibit  this  book  as  a  very 
absurd  one.  We  could  collect  from  its  pages  instances  of  most 
remarkable  vulgarity  and  flippancy  by  scores  and  hundreds— also 
many  indications  of  an  extreme  snobbishness  of  nature.  We  do 
not  remember  any  work  which  contains  such  an  amount  of  French 
phrases,  where  English  ones  would  have  served  quite  as  well  to 
convey  the  meaning  intended  ;  or  wdiere  there  is  so  disagreeable 
and  unsuccessful  an  attempt  at  constant  smartness.  We  are 
told  of  a  baronet  who  had  made  his  fortune  in  India,  that  “  No 
human  power  could  dissuade  the  yellow  baronet  from  appearing 
in  miraculous  waistcoats  and  impossible  trou —  hum — .  Par- 
donnez-moi.  then  it  is  pleasant  to  chne  with  pleasant  people; 

“  but  to  drive  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  eat  Welsh  mutton  and  talk 
of  the  weather  and  dismal  country  gossip— bah  !  c'est  toute  autre 
chose.  „  The  authoress  tells  us  that  her  hero  was  “  a  perfect  gen¬ 
tleman,”  all  whose  words  carried  much  “  weight  and  force.”  We 
have  many  specimens  of  the  lively  conversation  in  which  this 
refined  person  was  accustomed  to  deal.  After  a  night  of  rain 
he  informed  a  circle  of  high-bred  ladies  at  a  country  house,  that 
“  the  dahlias  and  chrysanthemums  had  been  on  the  spree  last 
luglit,  and  had  drunk  too  much.”  At  a  pleasant  pic-nic  the  same 
individual  declared  that  “we  were  all  uncommon  jolly.”  A 
duchess,  resolved  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  mentioned  as  her  reason 
for  carrying  two  pocket-handkerchiefs,  that  “it  is  not  pleasant 
to  blow  one  s  nose  upon  Mechlin  lace.”  So  good  was  the  duchess’s 
appetite,  that  Herbert  (the  hero)  “  pronounced  her  a  first-rate 
feeder.  Still,  that  lady  s  doings  were  not  so  remarkable  as  those 
of  “  the  Honourable  Miss  Stuffaway,”  who  ate  so  much,  that 
“  a'ter  dinner  she  was  obliged  to  have  her  stays  unlaced.”  The 

*  Millicent;  or,  Our  English  Homes  of  the  Present  I) a u.  By  A  v 
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refined  hero  likewise  declared,  concerning  one  of  Ins  early  loves, 
that  “  she  was  a  regular  stunner.”  On  the  whole,  we  think 
there  are  reasons  besides  the  bad  printing  why  Millicent should 
not  be  taken  by  German  readers  as  a  just  description  ot  Lug  is 

Homes  of  the  present  day.”  .  , 

As  for  plot,  there  is  little  or  none ;  and  the  action  is  huddled 
up,  or  rather'  cut  short,  at  the  close  of  the  book  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  way.  But  still,  it  would  give  quite  an  unjust 
impression  of  the  work  to  point  out  these  things  as  a  fair  sample 
of  it.  The  authoress  of  Millicent-vho,  we  have  no  doubt  is  a 

comparatively  young  person— possesses  real  talent.  Berbaps 

she  is  a  young  girl  who  has  listened  with  undue  admiration  to 
the  slang  of  her  brothers  or  cousins.  There  is  very  considerable 
depth  and  originality  of  thought— very  considerable  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  life,  both  high  and  low— very  considerable  power 
of  describing  scenery  in  a  graphic  way— very  considerable  ability 
to  conceive  and  delineate  characters,  which  are  marked  without 
being  exaggerated — very  considerable  fluency  and  even  eloquence 
in  style.  On  the  whole,  Millicent  is  a  very  readable  and 
interesting  book.  There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  second 
volume  as  compared  witli  the  first ;  there  is  less  affectation,  less 
flippancy,  more  thought — in  short,  the  entire  composition  is  a 
great  deal  better.  Throughout  the  work,  we  find  a  keen  insight 
into  the  snobbishness  which  is  native  to  the  independent  Triton 
There  are  passages  upon  that  topic  which  are  not  unworthy  of 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Snobs.  And  the  authoress 
herself,  upon  several  occasions,  unintentionally  illustrates  her 
text.  She  is  a  poor  cousin,  of  good  family,  who  lias  always  li\ed 
among  her  grand  relations ;  and  so  she  heartily  despises 
“  retired  merchants.”  She  regards  the  only  opening  for  a  young 
man  of  gentle  blood  as  being  “  a  Government  situation,  and 
speaks  with  scathing  sarcasm  of  people  who  go  to  pic-nics  m 
“  one-horse  broughams.”  The  hero  meets  abroad  with  his  uncle  s, 
a  baronet’s,  lawyer  who  had  succeeded  to  a  large  fortune.  Ihe 
lawyer  “  had  the  impertinence  to  bow,  and  offer  to  shake  hands ; 
and  the  authoress  records  with  approval  that  the  hero  a  penni¬ 
less,  idle  lad— “  felt  strongly  moved  to  kick  him.”  V  e  read  the 
work  with  an  alternate  disposition  to  declare  it  extremely  good 
and  to  pitch  it  with  indignation  into  the  fire — however,  we  read 
it  through,  and  the  passages  which  excite  our  wrath  grow  always 
fewer  and  shorter  as  we  proceed.  „ 

The  story  opens  at  an  English  country-house,  Langley  flail, 
the  seat  of  a  baronet,  one  Sir  John  Langley,  the  authoress  s 
uncle.  It  was  a  very  pretty  place : — 

Suddenly  an  unexpected  turn  of  the  road  brought  us  close  to  the  house, 
which  had' hitherto  been  concealed  by  the  enormous  yews  which  on  that  side 
grew  thick  around  it.  It  was  a  large  house  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with 
small  turrets  and  twisted  chimneys.  A  low,  irregular  house,  covered  to  the 
very  top  with  dark-green  ivy — multitudes  of  windows  of  every  size  and  in 
every  position — a  massive  porch  paved  with  old  Roman  tiles.  Such  was  t  he 
front  of  the  house.  The  back  differed  entirely.  A  lawn  and  flower-garden 
spread  up  to  the  clematis-covered  verandah ;  and  in  the  centre  a  large  circular 
conservatory,  filled  with  the  rarest  plants,  rose  up  as  high  as  the  second  story, 
with  windows  from  one  of  the  drawing-rooms  opening  into  it  upon  a  sort  oi 
gallery,  while  below  three  glass  doors  gave  entrance  to  the  dining-room,  ihe 
groups  of  trees  skirting  the  lawn,  which  was  bounded  by  a  long  terrace, 
afforded  openings  through  which  lovely  views  of  the  surrounding  country 
could  be  obtained.  Hill  and  upland  were  there:  church  spire  and  village  ; 
while  yet  nearer  were  fields  of  waving  corn,  and  orchards  filled  w  ith  trees 
laden  to  the  ground  with  ripe  blushing  fruit.  A  row  of  poplars,  seen  here 
and  there,  marked  the  spot  where  the  river  Ouse  flowed  on  silently ;  and  their 
sharp  lines,  shooting  up  into  the  summer  air,  gave  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
rich  clustering  foliage  of  the  more  adjacent  trees. 

Here  we  may  remark  a  little  indication  of  that  forgetfulness  of 
the  bearing  of  things  upon  each  other,  which  produced  the  anth- 
metical  inconsistencies  which.  we  have  already  pointed  out.  Of 
course,  orchards  could  not  possibly  be  filled  with  ripe  blushing 
fruit”  at  the  same  time  that  the  poplars  were  “  shooting  up  into 
the  summer  air.” 

In  this  pleasant  retreat  the  authoress  meets,  after  long 
separation,  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  their  daughter  Millicent. 
Millicent,  of  course,  was  distinguished  by  her  “  dazzling  loveli¬ 
ness” — could  the  heroine  of  a  novel  have  less?  Her  voice,  too, 
was  “  rich  and  deep  her  manner  earnest  and  abrupt.  On  the 
whole,  Mary  (the  writer)  felt  rather  afraid  of  her.  A  few  days 
later  arrived  “  Cousin  Herbert,”  with  his  inseparable  friend. 
Lord  Harrv  Windham.  Millicent  and  Herbert,  it  soon  appears, 
are  mutually  in  love,  hut  disguise  their  sentiments  from  one 
another.  Millicent  treats  Herbert  with  bare  civility,  sometimes 
not  with  that ;  and  Herbert  declares  emphatically  to  his  friend, 
in  a  conversation  unluckily  overheard  by  Millicent  and  Maiy, 
that  “  he  would  rather  live  in  a  garret  all  his  life  alone  than 
marry  Millicent  Langley.”  Millicent  departs  to  her  chamber 
and  spends  the  night  in  a  frantic  state.  A  number  of  guests 
arrive,  and  the  Hall  is  crowded  for  some  weeks.  There  are  a 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  simple  and  kind  persons,  the 
Duchess  having  a  tendency  to  urge  all  her  friends  to  take  blue 
pills  and  black  draughts.  There  was  a  poet,  who  produced 
“  beautiful  poems,  full  of  loveliness,”  but  who  looked,  talked, 
danced,  and  ate  like  other  men.  There  was  a  Lady  Greypride, 
a  leader  of  fashion,  with  “  an  air  smacking  of  Belgrave-square, 
Hyde-park,  and  exclusiveness,”  with  her  son,  an  empty-headed 
youth,  whom  she  was  anxious  to  see  married  to  Millicent,  who 
was  the  heiress  of  her  father’s  estates.  There  was  a  Miss 
Chumley,  a  “  would-be  young  lady,  fast  verging  on  old-inaidism.” 
It  was,  it  appears,  this  lady’s  manner  to  “  wriggle  upon  her  chair, 
making  eyes  at  gentlemen.”  And  there  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who 
is  the  villain  of  the  tale— Cecil  Allerton,  an  orphan  whom  the 


baronet  had  taken  under  his  care,  and  was  bringing  up  for  the 
aw.  Cecil  had  a  beautiful  voice,  and  was,  as  is  usual  with  boys, 
deeply  in  love  with  Millicent,  who  was  some  years  his  senior. 

This  party,  with  many  other  guests  who  come  and  go,  pay  a 
lengthened  visit  to  Langley  Hall.  It  was  September  when  the 
Hall  began  to  get  filled  with  visitors ;  and  the  season  seems  to 
have  gradually  got  back  to  summer  as  the  weeks  passed  over. 
There  was  a  pic-nic  and  many  other  diversions,  including  a  dinner¬ 
party  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  nabob  who  had  sprung  from  some 
obscure  family,  no  one  knew  where,  hut  who  had  made  a  fortune 
in  India,  and  insolently  presumed  to  buy  the  mansion  of  some 
country  gentleman  who  had  run  through  his  means  and  was  glad 
to  sell  it.  The  poor  parents  of  this  individual  must  have  had 
some  presentiment  of  his  future  career,  for  they  had  given  him 
the  name,  somewhat  unusual  in  England,  of  Toonee  Bupee. 
Meanwhile  Herbert  meets  with  a  shocking  accident  through  the 
smashing  of  an  express  train.  Millicent  and  Mary  tend  him 
with  great  care,  and  when  he  is  getting  better,  there  occurs  the 
strong  incident  of  the  hook.  While  both  ladies  are  in  the  room, 
though  he  is  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  former,  he  makes 
a  declaration  of  love  which  Mary  understands  as  addressed  to 
herself;  and  indeed,  judging  from  the  book,  we  do  not  see  how 
any  rational  being  could  understand  it  otherwise.  Mary,  who 
has  long  loved  the  individual  secretly,  bursts  out  with  a  violent 
declaration  that  his  affection  is  returned,  which  is  cut  short  by- 
Herbert’s  bellowing  out  that  it  was  Millicent  he  was  speaking  of. 
Ail  we  can  say  is,  that  Herbert  must  have  been  as  stupid  a 
bungler  as  we  ever  happened  to  meet  with.  Hysterics  follow — 
Millicent  and  Herbert  become  engaged.  The  engagement,  for 
no  conceivable  reason,  is  to  be  kept  secret,  and  Millicent  and 
Mary  go  up  to  London  to  be  introduced  to  the  fashionable  world 
by  Lady  Greypride.  So  we  are  told  of  the  parties  to  which  the 
girls  went,  and  how  they  were  presented  at  Court.  Although 
the  presentation  took  place  some  thirty  years  since,  we  find  that 
the  reigning  sovereign  was  Queen  Victoria.  Wearied  of  London 
gaiety,  Millicent  and  all  her  friends  go  to  Malvern  to  the  cold 
water-cure.  Then  Millicent  and  Herbert  get  married.  Then  they 
go  abroad.  Then  they  return  home.  Then  they  take  up  house 
iu  Belgravia.  Then  Cecil  makes  mischief  between  Millicent  and 
her  husband,  by  representing  to  the  former  that  the  latter  is 
unfaithful.  Then  Herbert  dies.  Then  all  parties  go  to  the 
opera  to  hear  a  great  singer  who  has  lately  appeared.  The  great 
singer  proves  to  be  Cecil.  Then  the  story  ends  with  an  ex¬ 
tremely  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 

There  are  several  descriptions  of  low  London  life,  also  of  humble 
rustic  life,  which  in  themselves  have  considerable  merit ;  but  they 
are  tacked  on  the  story  in  a  very  clumsy  manner,  and  have  hardly 
anything  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  plot.  There  is  good  sense 
and  truth  in  the  remarks,  occurring  in  several  places  throughout 
the  volumes,  as  to  the  absurdity  of  the  pictures  which  are  often 
drawn  (by  town  people)  of  rustic  innocence  and  happiness  — 


I  believe  there  really  are  those  among  our  class  who  think  that  a  life  of 
rural  labour  and  rustic  hardships  must  he  the  most  agreeable  of  all  existences. 
Utter  folly  !  They  suffer  visions  of  new  milk,  brown  bread,  marigolds  and 
sweet  straw  beds,  to  blind  them.  The  iron  spoons,  the  heaviness,  the  fleas,  to 
say  no  worse— and  alas  that  I  must  add  it,  the  too  frequently  recurring 
want — are  kept  out  of  sight. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. 

REDUCED  PRICES. 

Titiens  Alboni,  Piccolo  min  i,  Bblletti,  Beneventano,  Vialexti,  Rossi, 
Aldighiebi,  and  Gicglini.  Divertissement,  Mdlle.  Boschettl  . 

Performances  will  be  continued  during  the  week : — Tuesday,  July  2/tn ;  Thursday, 
July  29th  ;  Friday,  July  30th;  and  Saturday,  July  31st. 

On  TUESDAY,  July  27th,  will  he  repeated  IL  TROVATORE.  Leonora,  Mdlle. 
Titiens;  Azucena,  Madame  Alboni;  and  Manrico,  Signor  Gicglixi.  And  a  Diver¬ 
tissement,  in  which  Mdlle.  Boschetti  will  appear.  p.t  T. 

Pit  Stalls,  12s.  6d. ;  Boxes  (Grand  Tier),  £3  3s.;  One  Pair,  £2  1-s.  6d.  ;  Pit  Tier, 
£2  2s  •  Two  Pair,  £1  5s.;  Three  Pair,  15s.;  Gallery  Boxes,  10s.  6d.;  Pit,  3s.  6d., 
Gallery  Stalls,  3s.  6d. ;  Gallery,  2s.  May  be  had  at  the  Box-oflice  at  the  Theatre. 


Royal  princess’s  theatre. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  CHARLES  KEAN. 

MONDAY  and  DURING  THE  WEEK,  will  be  presented  Shakspeares  Ploy  of 
THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  Shylock  by  Mr  C  Kexn;  Fort.a  by  Airs.  C. 
Kean-.  Preceded  by  the  new  Farce  (in  One  Act),  entitled,  DIIXG  I  Oh  LONE. 


WILL  CLOSE  SATURDAY  NEXT,  THE  31st. 
SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS.— The 
O  FIFTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  5,  Pall  Mall  East  (close  to 
Trafalgar-square),  OPEN  Lorn  Nine  till  Dusk.  Admittance, 

ROSA  BONHEUR’S  NEW  PICTURES,  “Landais  Peasants 

Going  to  Market,”  and  “  Morning  in  the  Highlands,”  together  with  her  Portrait, 
by  Ed.  Dubuffe,  are  NOW  ON  VIEW,  at  the  German  Gallery,  138,  New  Bond-street. 
Admission,  One  Shilling.  Open  from  Nine  till  Six.  _ 

THE  OATLANDS  PARK  HOTEL,  Oatlands  Park,  Weybridge, 

will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Families,  on 
Monday,  July  26tb.  Formerly  the  princely  Residence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  is  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  on  high  land,  with  gravelly  subsoil,  a  mile  from  the  Weybridge  fetation 
of  the  South-Western  Railway,  at  an  hour’s  distance  from  W  aterloo  Bridge. 

The  peculiar  salubrity  of  the  spot  is  well  known ;  and  the  Grotto,  constructed  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  at  an  expense  of  £40,000,  is  within  the  Grounds. 

Applications  for  Suites  of  Rooms,  or  for  Single  Apartments,  to  be  made  to  the 
Secretary,  No.  2,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings;  or  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Hotel. _ 

W'  INES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  DENMAN, 
INTRODUCER  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORT,  SHERRY,  &c., 
TWENTY  SHILLINGS  PER  DOZEN.  Bottles  included. 

The  well-established  and  daily-increasing  reputation  of  these  wines  in  the  public 
estimation  renders  any  comment  respecting  them  unnecessary.  A  Pint  Sample  ot 
each  for  24  stamps.  Wine  in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway-station  in  England. 
EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Teems — Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  Bank 
of  London.'*  Price-lists  forwarded  on  application.  .  * 

Jambs  L,  PBKaiAFi  65,  Fenchurefi-streeti  City  (corner  Qf  Railway-place). 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE.— MR.  BENEDICT’S  SECOND 

CONCERT.— THE  GRAND  FESTIVAL  CONCERT,  by  ONE  THOUSAND 
PERFORMERS,  under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Benedict,  will  be  REPEATED  on 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  80th  July. 

PROGRAMME. 

Paht  I. 

OVERTURE,  “Guillaume  Tell”  .  Rotsini. 

MOTETT,  “  Salvum  fae  Regem” .  jy,._  Loewe. 

ARIA,  “  Dove  sono,"  Madame  Weiss  . (Nozze  di  Figaro)  Mozart 

MARTIN  LUTHER’S  HYMN,  “  Great  God,  what  do  I  see  and 
hear,”  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Chorus. 

AIR,  “  Love,  at  once  I  break  thy  fetters”  ( The  Crown  Diamonds)  Auber. 

Miss  Louisa  Pyne. 

CHORAL  FANTASIA,  Pianoforte,  Miss  Arabella  Goddard  j Beethoven. 

VALSE,  “A  che  assorta,”  Madame  Gassier  .  Venzano. 

BALLAD,  “  Who  shall  be  fairest,”  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  .  Frank  Mori. 

QUARTETT,  “Alziam  gliewiva”  . (Euryanthe)  C.M.v.  Weber. 

Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Miss  Stabbach,  Mr.  Wilbye  Cooper,  and  Mr  Weiss 
THE  MUSIC  TO  SHAKSPEARE’S  “MACBETH”  (first 

time  of  Performance  at  the  Crystal  Palace)  .  Matthew  Locke 

Solos  by  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Madame  Weiss,  Mr.  Wilbye  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Weiss.  ' 

Part  II. 

TRIUMPHAL  MARCH  . (Macbeth) 

AIR,  “  Robert  toi  que  j’aime” . (Robert  le  Diable) 

Madame  Rudeesdorfe. 

DUET,  WITH  CHORUS,  (“£°.,arms”  .  „  I 

*  (.  Britons,  strike  home  5  . 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

PRAYER,  “0  Thou  whose  power”  . (Move) 

SONG,  “  Where  the  bee  sucks,”  Miss  Stabbach ...(The  Tempest) 

AIR,  “  Rage,  thou  angry  storm,”  Mr.  Weiss  (Gipsy's  Warninq) 

DUET  on  Themes  from  the  “  Huguenots ” . . 

Pianoforte,  Miss  Arabella  Goddard  and  M.  Benedict. 

SERENADE,  “  Blest  be  the  home” .  Benedict 

HEBREW  MORNING  HYMN  . Mehul.  ' 

Conductor .  M.  Benedict. 

Organist  .  Mr.  W.  J.  Best. 


'Benedict. 

Meyerbeer. 

Bur  cell. 

Rossini. 

Arne. 

Benedict. 

Osborne. 


The  Band,  including  40  First  Violins,  40  Second  Violins,  26  Altos,  23  Violoncellos, 
and  28  Double  Basses  (with  an  equal  proportion  of  Wind  Instruments),  will  number 
upwards  of  200  Performers,  and  be  composed  of  the  elite  of  the  Profession.  The 
Choirs,  including  the  Vocal  Association,  will  number  800  Vocalists,  being  a  total  of 
ONE  THOUSAND  PERFORMERS. 

Price  of  Tickets,  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  until  Wednesday,  the  2Sth  of  JULY 
inclusive;  after  that  date  the  Price  will  be  Five  Shillings.  Numbered  Reserved 
Seats,  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  extra.  Tickets  are  now  on  Sale  at  the  Crystal 
Palace;  at  the  Central  Ticket  Office,  2,  Exeter  Hall;  and  at  the  usual  Agents  of  the 
Company. 

SEASON  TICKET  HOLDERS  ARE  ADMITTED  ON  THIS  OCCASION. 

The  Doors  will  be  opened  at  Twelve  o’clock;  Organ  Performance  at  Two;  Concert 
at  Three  o’clock. 

pRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY. — THE  NEW  PICTURE 

Vj  GALLERY  now  formed  within  the  building  will  be  OPENED  to  the  Public 
IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 

The  Company  continue  to  receive  (subject  to  approval)  Pictures  from  Artists  and 
others  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  Free  Exhibition  in  the 
present  very  attractive  Gallery. 

Applications  lor  the  remaining  space  should  be  made  at  once,  to  Mr.  C.  W  Wass 
at  the  Gallery,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject  of  Pictures  must  be 
addressed.  By  Order, 

Crystal  Palace,  22nd  July,  1853. .  G EO.  G  ROVE,  Secretary. 

IKMINGHAM  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL, 

IN  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL, 

On  AUGUST  31*/,  SEPTEMBER  Ut,  2nd,  and  3rd,  1838. 

PRINCIPAL  VOCALISTS. 

MADAME  CLARA  NOVELLO, 

MADEMOISELLE  VICTOIRE  BALFE, 

MADAME  CASTELLAN, 

MADAME  ALBONI,  MISS  DOLBY, 

MADAME  VIARDOT  GARCIA. 

MR.  SIMS  REEVES, 

MR.  MONTEM  SMITH, 

SIGNOR  TAMBERLIK, 


B 


SIGNOR  RONCONI, 
MR.  WEISS, 

SIGNOR  BELLETTI. 


Organist  .  MR.  STIMPSON. 

Conductor  .  MR.  COSTA. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  PERFORMANCES. 

TUESDAY  MORNING. 

ELIJAH .  Mendelssohn. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

.  Costa. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

MESSIAH  .  Handel. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

A'xt .  (A  New  Oratorio)  .  Henry  Leslie. 

trovLive .  Mendelssohn. 

TUESDAY  EVENING — A  Miscellaneous  Concert, 

COMPRISING 

OVERTURE .  . .  (Siege  of  Corinth) .  Rossini. 

AC1S  AND  GALATEA  (With  additional  Accompaniments 

by  Costa) .  Handel. 

OVERTURE . (Der  Freyschutz) .  Weber 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OPERAS,  &c. 

OVERTURE  .  (Fra  Diavolo)  .  Auber. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING — A  Miscellaneous  Conceet, 
comprising 

SYMPHONY .  (Jupiter)  .  Mozart. 

CANTAIA.. . (To  the  Sons  of  Art) .  Mendelssohn. 

OVERTURE . (Guillaume  Tell)  .  Rossint 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OPERAS,  &c. 

OVERTURE . (Zampa) . . .  IIerold. 

THURSDAY  EVENING — A  Miscellaneous  Concert, 
comprising 

THE  SCOTCH  SYMPHONY  (In  A  Minor).... .  Mendelssohn. 

SEIIENATA  (Composed  for  the  occasion  of  the  Marriage  of 

the  Princess  Royal)  .  Costa. 

OVERTURE . (Alchgmist) .  Spohr. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OPERAS,  Sic. 

OVERTURE .  (Euryanthe) .  Weber. 

FRIDAY  EVENING— A  FULL  DRESS  BALL. 


Parties  requiring  detailed  Programmes  of  the  Performances  may  have  them  for¬ 
warded  by  post;  or  may  obtain  them  on  or  after  the  26th  July  (with  any  other  infor¬ 
mation  desired),  on  application  to  Mr.  Henhy  Howell,  Secretary  to  the  Committee 
34,  Bennett’s  Hill,  Birmingham, _ J,  F.  LIIDSAM,  Chairman.  * 

T.  MARTIN’S  HALL— GREAT  FEAT  OF  MEMORY  — 

MR.  ABEL  MATTHEWS  WILL  RECITE  THROUGHOUT,  from  memorv 
,  THE  TWELVE  BOOKS  OF  MILTON’S  PARADISE  LOST,  comprising  10  565 


s 


alone, 


lines.  To  commence  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  the  27th  July,  at^o’doekpfecfs’cly5 
and  to  be  continued  weekly. 

Stalls  (numbered  and  reserved),  5s.;  Area  and  Galleries,  2s.  6d.;  Unreserved  Seats  Is 
Tickets  to  be  had  at  Mr.  Mitchell’s  Library,  Old  Bond-street;  and  at  St.  Martin’s 
Hall,  Long-acre. 


COMPANION  TO  A  LADY.— A  WIDOW  LADY,  aged  34,  is 

t  i  desirous  of  procuring  an  ENGAGEMENT  AS  COMPANION  TO  A  LADY. 
Lady  Mildred  Beresford  Hope  (Arklow  House,  Connaught-place)  is  willing  to 
speak  to  her  capacities  for  the  position,  by  manners,  education,  and  good  principles. 

rpUTORSHIP  WANTED.— A  CLERGYMAN’S  SON,  who  has 

1 ,  Graduated  in  Classical  Honours  at  Cambridge,  and  is  Scholar  of  his  College. 
CENT r  a  NON-RESIDENT  TUTORSHIP  in  a  NOBLEMAN’S  or 

GLNrLLMANS  FAMILY.  He  is  fully  competent  to  instruct  in  Mathematics. 
Excellent  lestimomals.  Terras,  £250  per  annum. —Address  11.  A.,  Post-office, 
Nottingham.  .  *  * 


ri1J!,ILn£VIN.1^  recently  contributed  to  the  BROMPTON 
J  OR  CONSUMPTION  arc  gratefully  acknowledged.  More  arc  still 
required,  that  the  Wards  now  vacant  may  be  opened  before  the  Winter. 

T  ,  1eeo  PHILIP  ROSE,  Hon.  Sec. 

-  Ju»y,  _ _ _  HENRY  DOBBIN,  Secretary. 

T  ONDON  DIOCESAN  PENITENTIARY.— THE  COUNCIL 

rl— ^  Jia7® -issued 1  an  APPEAL  FOR  FUNDS,  which  are  much  needed  on  behalf  of 
their  first  House,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Highgate. 

*beSto  commend  the  Appeal  for  the  London  Diocesan  Penitentiary  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  Clergy  and  Laity.  (Signed)  A.  C.  LONDON,  Visitor. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by  R.  Twining,  Jun.,  Esq., 
treasurer,  215,  Strand;  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Nugeb,  Honorary  Clerical  Secretary;  and 
by  Alfred  1  revor  Crispin,  Esq.,  Honorary  Lay  Secretary,  at  the  Office,  79,  Pall  Mall, 
an  here  copies  of  the  Appeal  and  Report  for  1857-8  may  be  obtained. 

National  charity  and  national  subscription.— 

1  he  Rev.  JOHN  HODGSON,  M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Thanet,  earnestly 
requests  those  who  arc  at  the  Sea,  or  Nvho  are  about  to  leave  London  for  the  Sea-side, 


for  the  Scrofulous  Poor  of  the  Metropolis  and  all  England. 

Annual  Subscriptions  ot  Five  Shillings  or  Less  to  be  sent  in  Post-office  Orders 

Hon.  Sec. 
hedged. 


*  ...uui  Liuu,^u[niuii3  ui  rivji  SHILLINGS  01’  L-ESS  10  DC  Sent  in  l'OSt-Olh 

°J  t\°st.a2°  Stamps,  or  an  order  upon  a  Banker,  to  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  ! 
of  R.S.B.I.,  3,  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster.  Remittances  will  be  acknowh 


Batronesses  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hodgson's  Five  Shilling  List. 


The  Duchess  Dowager  of  Norfolk. 
The  Duchess  Dowager  of  Northum¬ 
berland. 

The  Duchess  of  Northumberland. 

The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch. 

The  Marchioness  of  Westminster. 

The  Marchioness  of  Cholmondeley. 
The  Countess  of  Carnarvon. 

The  Countess  Dowager  of  Lichfield. 
The  Countess  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  Countess  Dowager  of  Ashburn- 
ham. 

The  Countess  of  Guilford. 

The  Lady  Burghley. 


The  Lady  Foley. 

The  Lady  Elcho. 

The  Lady  Catharine  Buckley. 
The  Lady  Auckland. 

The  Lady  Hairict  Vernon. 
The  Lady  Caroline  Nccld. 

The  Lady  Marcus  Hill. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Hampson. 
Lady  Fitzwigrara. 

Lady  Bridge. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Warre. 

Mrs.  Deedcs. 

31  rs.  Fox. 

Miss  Ncave. 


c 


LERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

3,  BROAD  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

Batrons. 

The  ARCHBISHOPS  of  CANTERBURY  and  YORK. 

Trustees. 

The  Lord  Bisnors  of  London  and  Winchester, 

The  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  The  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone. 

tj??  *  REPORT  of  the  transactions  of  this  Society,  with  the 

^HLLT  of  RECEIPT  and  EXPENDITURE  for  the  Year  ending  31st  May, 
18dS,  may  be  obtained  by  application  at  the  Office,  or  by  letter  to  the  Secretary. 

JOHN  HODGSON,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

N.B.— This  Society  Assures  the  Lives  of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  Wives  of  Clergymen, 
and  the  Lives  of  the  Near  Relations  of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  Wives  of  Clergymen  — 
n°oo  o.Amouut  Assured>  £2,800,000;  Annual  Income,  £109,600;  Invested  Capital, 
£838,336. 

/'^EOLOGY  AN1)  MINERALOGY. — Elementary  Collections, 
which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  can 
be  had  at  2,  5,  10,  20,  50,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  Tennant,  Mineralogist  to  Her 
Majesty,  149,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books,  &c. 

Mr.  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology'. 

^IMIL  EAS1  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY,  in  expectation  of  their 

, J- .  '1”t  Telegram  bringing  favourable  news,  have  reduced  their  quotations  for 
BEAC.lv  or  GREEN  TEAS  to  TWO  SHIELINGS  PER  POUND  in  61b.  bags,  the 
lowest  price  on  record. 

_ ^  archousc,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard,  Bishopsgatc-strect. 

DU.  L)E  JONGH’S  LIGHT- BliOWN  COD  LIVER  OIL.— 

The  marked  therapeutic  superiority  of  this  celebrated  preparation  over  the 
ra!ervanetlCS,  Is  no'v  thoroughly  established.  It  has  produced  almost  immediate 
relief,  arrested  disease,  and  restored  health  in  innumerable  cases  where  other  kinds  of 
,  ,.cr  ,  iad  bcen  *on£. and  c°piously  administered  with  little  or  no  benefit, 
i.  k  •  u  PtKRIAL  J^ii'pibtSj  2s.  6d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.;  capsuled,  and 

labelled  with  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly  be 
genuine,  by  most  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

_ ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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ILLTAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRON¬ 
MONGERY  catalogue  maybe  had  GRATIS  and  FREE  BY  POST.  It 
contains  upwards  of  400  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Electro  and  Sheffield 
Plate,  Nickel  Silver  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers  and  Ilot-water  Dishes 
Stoves,  lenders,  Marble  Mantelpieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Urns  and 
Kettles,  lea  I  rays.  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Batlis  and  Toiletware,  Turnory,  Iron  and 
Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed  Hangings,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the 
Sixteen  large  Show  Rooms,  at  39,  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  and  3,  Newman-street  • 
and  4,  5,  and  6,  Perry’s-placc,  London.— Established  1320. 

CROSSE  AND  BLAC£WELL~ 

ruavEYons  in  ordinary  to  due  majesty, 

RESPECTFULLY  invite  attention  to  their  PICKLES,  SAUCES, 

TART  FRUITS,  and  other  Table  Delicacies,  the  whole  of  which  are  prepared 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  wholesoineness  and  purity.  A  few  of  the 
articles  most  highly  recommended  are — Pickles  and  Tart  Fruits  of  every  description 
Roval  Table  Sauce,  Essence  of  Shrimps,  Soho  Sauce,  Essence  of  Anchovies,  Jams* 

Murmnlo/Irt  A  u/.l,/,<-„  «n.l  TV _ a  — .  cl....  i  .  ,  * 

and  other 
Sauces, 
s  Royal 
’liolesale 

i-squarc,  London. 

A  RETIRED  PHYSICIAN,  whose  sands  of  life  have  nearly  run 
out-  discovered  while  in  the  East  Indies  a  certain  cure  for  consumption,  asthma, 
bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  &c.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only 
child,  a  daughter,  was  given  up  to  die.  He  had  heard  much  of  t  he  wonderful  restora¬ 
tive  and  healing  qualities  of  preparations  made  from  the  East  India  Hemp  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  lie  might  make  a  remedy  for  his  child.  He  studied  hard 
and  succeeded  in  realizing  his  wishes.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well’ 
He  has  since  administered  the  wonderful  remedy  to  thousands  of  sufferers  in  all  parts 
or  the  world,  and  he  has  never  failed  in  making  them  completely  healthy  and  happy 
Wishing  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible,  lie  will  send  to  such  of  his  afflicted  fellow- 
bemgs  as  request  it,  this  Recipe,  with  full  and  explicit  directions  for  making  it  up  and 
successfully  using  it.  He  requires  each  applicant  to  enclose  him  six  stamps — one  to 
kj,r,c.t,urncd  as  postage  on  the  Recipe,  and  the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  this  advertisement.— Address  H.  Jamls,  M.D.,  14,  Cecil-strcet,  Strand. 
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T  A D I E S’  COLLEGE,  47,  BEDFORD  SQUARE.— 

|  j  The  CLASSES  will  BEGIN  for  the  SESSION  1858-1859  on  THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER  14th. 

PROFESSORS : 

T.  Spencer  Baynes,  Esq.,  LL.B—  English  Language  and  Literature— Modem 
History. 

F.  S.  Cary,  Esq. — Drawing. 

Richard  Cull,  Esq.,  F.S.A. — Reading  Aloud. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Eddrup,  M.A.,  Oxon. — Latin. 

James  Heath,  Esq.,  D.A.,  London— Ancient  History. 

A.  Heimann,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  in  University  College,  London— German 
Language  and  Literature.  ,  .  „ 

John  IIullah,  Esq.,  Professor  in  King’s  College,  London— Vocal  Music— Harmony. 
Richabd  H.  Hutton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  London — Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. 

Gottfried  Kinked,  Ph.D.— History  of  Fine  Art— Geography. 

Mons.  Adolphe  Ragon— French  Language  and  Literature. 

Signor  Vital  be  Tivoli— Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

( Vacant) — Natural  Philosophy— Natural  History. 

FEES. 

For  Pupils  taking  the  Course  of  Study,  £18  18s.  a  year,  or  £7  7s.  a  term.  Entrance 
Fee  £1  Is. 

For  Pupils  attending  two  or  more  Classes,  £1 11s.  6u.  a  term  for  Classes  meeting 
twice  a  week,  and  £1  Is.  for  those  meeting  once. 

For  Pupils  attending  one  Class  only,  £2  2s.  a  term  for  Classes  meeting  twice  a  week, 
and  £1 11s.  6d.  lor  those  meeting  once. 

The  SCHOOL  for  JUNIOR  PUPILS  will  RE-OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  September 
30th.  The  fees  are  £5  os.  a  term  for  Pupils  under,  and  £6  6s.  for  those  above,  Fourteen. 
Prospectuses  may  he  had  on  application  at  the  College. 

_ JANE  MARTINEAU,  Son.  Sec. 

rUHE  MANSION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.  LEATHERHEAD, 

L  SURREY— Mr.  PAYNE  begs  to  announce  that  liis  SCHOOL  will  RE-OPEN 
on  THURSDAY,  the  5th  of  AUGUST. 

Terms. — For  Pupils  under  Eleven  Years  of  age,  50  Guineas ;  from  Eleven  to  Fifteen, 
60  Guineas;  above  Fifteen  at  the  date  of  entrance,  70  Guineas.  There  is  a  Junior 
Department,  on  Lower  Terms,  for  Children  uuder  Nine  Years  of  Age. 

Prospectuses,  with  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Principal. _ 

SPOTTISWOODE  and  CO.,  PRINTERS,  Neav  Street  Square, 

London,  beg  to  announce  that,  for  the  convenience  of  Members  of  Parliament, 
Parliamentary  Agents,  Solicitors,  and  others,  they  have  established  a  WEST-END 
OFFICE  at  9,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  _ 

4>D.  DISCOUNT  IN  THE  SHILLING  allowed  off  all  NEW 

Ad  BOOKS,  MAGAZINES,  &e.,  for  CASH,  at  WILLIAM  DAWSON  and  SON'S, 
Booksellers,  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  London.  (Established  1809.)  _ 

ECOND-HAND  BOOKS. —NOW  READY,  Gratis  and  Post 
Free,  a  CATALOGUE  of  STANDARD  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS,  in  all  classes 
of  Literature,  including  Books  of  Prints,  Topography,  &c.  &c.,  many  in  handsome 
bindings. 

William  Dawson  and  Sons,  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  London. 

Established  1809. _ 

This  day  is  Published,  Price  Sixpence, 

Observations  on  money,  credit,  and  panics:  to 

which  are  added,  STrJCTURES  ON  MANCHESTER  CREDITS.  By  T.  H. 
Williams. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Manchester:  Dinham  and  Co. _ 

HE  STEREOSCOPIC  MAGAZINE. 

Price  2s.  6d.  Stereographs  for  August,  No.  2. 

I.  THE  NEW  MUSEUM,  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 

II.  THE  GREAT  CROSS  of  MUIREDACH,  MONASTERBOICE,  CO.  LOUTH. 

III.  REMARKABLE  BLOCK  OF  DOUBLE-REFRACTING  SPAR  FROM 
ICELAND. 

Lovell  Reeve,  a,  Heurietta-street,  Covcnt-garden. _ 

P.  H.  GOSSE,  F.R.S. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  SEA-ANEMONES  AND 

MADREPORES.  By  P.  H.  Gosse,  F.R.S.  With  a  Coloured  Figure  of  each 
Species. 

About  Twelve  Parts,  at  Is.  6d.  each,  will  complete  this  Work  in  1  Voi.  Svo. 
Parts  I.  to  III.  are  now  published,  aud  the  remaining  Parts  will  appear  on  the  1st  of 
each  alternate  month. 

John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster-row. 

RCHIVES  OF  MEDICINE.  ivo,  3s.  Gd.  Edited  by  Lionel 

Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  Published  Half-yearly;  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Woodcuts  and  Lithographic  Plates.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  now  ready.  Communications  for 
No.  III.,  which  will  appear  in  October,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  27,  Carey- 
street,  W.C.,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Copies  will  be  forwarded,  Post  free,  to  Gentlemen  who  send  their  names  and 
Addresses,  accompanied  with  a  remittance  for  3s.  6d.,  to  J.  Jones,  10,  Grange-court 
Carey-street,  W.C.  London:  John  Churchill. 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  URINE, 

J  URINARY  DEPOSITS,  AND  CALCULI.  8vo,  9s.  6d.  Thirty-five  Plates,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  170  Figures,  carefully  copied  from  Nature.  By  Lionel  Beale, 
M.B.,  F.R.S. 

“  The  work  before  us  is  pre-eminently  practical.” — Dublin  Medical  Press. 

“  We  know  of  no  work  to  be  compared  to  the  present,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the 
student  and  the  busy  practitioner.” — Lancet. 

London :  John  Churchill. 

This  day  is  published, 

SALMON-CASTS  AND  STRAY  SHOTS:  being-  Fly-Leaves 

from  the  Note-Book  of  John  Colqtjhoun,  Esq.,  Author  of  “The  Moor  aud  the 
Loch,”  &c.  Foolscap  Svo,  price  5s. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

In  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  10s.  6d. 

SEA-SIDE  STUDIES  AT  ILFRACOMBE,  TENBY,  THE 

SCILLY  ISLES,  AND  JERSEY.  By  George  H.  Lewes,  Author  of  the  “Life 
and  Works  of  Goethe,”  &c. 

“  No  man  better  understands  than  our  author  the  art  of  strewing  the  path  of  learn¬ 
ing  with  flowers.” — Daily  News. 

“With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  volume,  the  new  experiments,  the  critical  dis¬ 
cussions  and  higher  generalizations  it  contains,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  great 
anatomist  (Professor  Owen),  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  has  himself  recognised  both  the 
value  and  originality  of  Mr.  Lewes’  contributions  to  his  science.” — Leader. 

_ _ William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. _ 

Arundel  society.  — publications  of  isse. 

NOW  READY. 

1.  A  Chvomo-lithographic  View  of  the  Interior  of  the  Arena  Chapel,  Padua,  in  1306. 

2.  Two  Wood  Engravings,  after  Frescoes  by  Giotto,  in  the  same  Chapel. 

3.  A  Chromo-lithograph  of  the  “  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.”  A  Fresco  by  Pietro 
Perugino,  at  Panicale. 

4.  Five  Outlines,  from  Tracings  of  the  principal  Heads  in  the  “  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian.” 

5.  An  Account  of  Perugmo’s  Fresco  of  the  “  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.”  By  A.  H. 
Layard,  Esq. 

On  payment  of  the  Subscription  (One  Guinea)  for  1856,  old  or  new  members,  indis¬ 
criminately,  are  entitled  to.the  above-mentioned  Publications,  so  long  as  copies  remain 
in  hand.  Specimens  of  these  Publications  are  on  view  at  Messrs.  Colnaghi  and  Co.’s, 
13  and  14,  Pall  Mall  East;  and  Messrs.  Graves  and  Co.’s,  6,  Pall  Mall  East. 

24,  Old  Bond-street,  July,  1858,  JOHN  NORTON,  Secretary. 


HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCVII., 

is  just  published.  contents:— 

V.  Professor  Blunt  and  his  Works. 

VI.  Shipwrecks. 

VII.  British  Museum. 

VIII.  The  Condition  and  Future  of  India. 


I.  Admiral  Blake. 

II.  Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization. 

III.  Iron  Bridges. 

IV.  Life  of  Wycliffc 


John  Murray,  Albemarie-slreet. 


rji  H  E 


EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXIX., 

is  just  published.  contents 

VII.  Posthumous  Memoirs  and  Songs  of 
Beranger. 

VIII.  Chronicles  of  the  Teutonic  Knights. 
IX.  Froude’s  King  Henry  VIII. 

X.  The  Hindu  Drama. 

XI.  Earl  Grey  on  Parliamentary  Go¬ 
vernment. 


I.  Hugh  Miller. 

II.  Thiers’  History  of  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire. 

III.  The  Progress  and  Spirit  of  Physical 

Science. 

IV.  Canning’s  Literary  Remains. 

V.  The  Health  of  the  Army. 

VI.  The  Celts  and  the  Germans. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.  _ _ 

HE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. — NEW  SERIES.— 

No.  XXVII.  JULY,  185S.  Price  6s. 

CONTENTS  : — 

VII.  Recent  Astronomy  and  the  Nebular 


Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black. 


I.  Calvin  at  Geneva. 

II.  The  Last  Days  of  Church-Rates. 

III.  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland. 

IV.  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  “  Recollections.” 
V.  Medical  Education. 

VI.  Women  Artists. 


Hypothesis. 

Contemporary  Literature :— §  1.  Theology 
and  Philosophy. — §  2.  Politics,  Soci¬ 
ology,  and  Education.— §  3.  Science. — 
§  4.  History  and  Biography. — §  5.  Belles 
Lettres  and  Art. 


London  :  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


North  British 

Price  6s.,  contains : — 

I.  Chateaubriand.  By  M.  Villemain. 

II.  Gladstone’s  Homer. 

III.  State  Papers  —  Pre  -  Reformation 
Period. 

IV.  Biblical  Interpretation — Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians. 

V.  British  Art — Painting  and  Sculpture. 
VI.  The  Modern  English  Drama. 
Edinburgh :  W 


On  the  1st  of  August, 

REVIEW,  No. 


LVIL  —  AUGUST. 


Syria — Western  In- 


VII.  Egypt  and 
fiuence. 

VIII.  Researches  on  Light — Sanatory — 
Scientific  and  iEsthetical. 

IX.  Our  Indian  Army. 

X.  The  Literary  Fund  Reformers. 

XI.  Political  Parties. 

XII.  Recent  Publications. 

P.  Kennedy.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Dublin :  McGlaskan  and  Gill, _ 

Preparing  for  Publication, 

I  ASSAYS  ON  THE  LATIN  POETS.  By  W.  Y.  Sellar,  M.A., 

_i  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.  _ 

This  day,  Octavo,  Is. 

''THOUGHTS  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER.  A 

A  Charge,  delivered  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Glandelagh, 
and  Kildare,  June,  1858.  By  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son.  Dublin  :  Hodc-es  and  Smith. _ 

This  day,  Foolscap  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

MARIE  THfiRESE  DE  LAMOUROUS:  Foundress  of  tlie  House 

of  La  Misdricorde,  at  Bourdeaux.  A  Biography,  abridged  from  the  French. 
By  the  Author  of  the  “  Heir  of  Redelytfe.” 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

MR.  MASSEY'S  “  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.” 

Volumes  I.  and  II.,  12s.  each, 

ISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD.  By  William  Massey,  M.P. 

London  :  John  W.  Parkee  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


H 


This  day,  the  Second  Edition,  with  Analytical  Table  of  Contents,  21s. 

History  of  civilization  in  England.  By  henry 

Thomas  Buckle.  Voi.  I. 

%*  Purchasers  of  the  First  Edition  may  obtain  the  Analytical  Table  of  Contents, 
gratis,  on  application  to  their  respective  booksellers. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  aud  Son,  West  Strand. 


H 


MR.  FROUDE’S  “HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.” 

This  day,  the  Second  Edition,  revised,  of  the  First  and  Second  Volumes,  26s. 

ISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the 

Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  James  Anthony  Froude. 

Lately  published,  the  Third  and  Fourth  Volumes,  28s. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.  _ 

Octavo,  with  Maps,  10s.  6d. 

PELOPONNESUS :  Notes  of  Study  and  Travel.  By  William 
George  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,’  Cambridge. 

By  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition,  5s. 

GAZPACHO ;  or,  Summer  Months  iu  Spain. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Manual  of  greek  prose  composition. 

By  H.  Musgraye  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

KEY  FOR  TUTORS  AND  STUDENTS.  2s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author,  4s.  6d. 

MANUAL  OF  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

A  KEY  FOR  TUTORS  AND  STUDENTS.  2s.  6d. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

WORKS  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  G.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS,  BART.,  M.P. 

ON  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  EARLY  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  30s. 

ON  THE  METHODS  OF  OBSERVATION  AND  REASONING 

IN  POLITICS.  Two  Volumes,  28s. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  MATTERS  OF 

OPINION.  10s.  6d. 

ON  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  CERTAIN  POLITICAL 

TERMS.  9s.  6d. 

FABLES  OF  BABRIUS:  with  Notes,  os.  6d. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Sox,  West  Strand. 

Now  readv,  price  3d.,  or  100  for  One  Guinea, 

NVASION  INVITED  BY  THE  DEFENCELESS  STATE  OF 

ENGLAND.  By  T.  Hewitt  Key,  M.A.,  and  Alexander  W.  Williamson,  F.R.S. 

London:  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street.  _  _ 

Recently  published,  Crown  8vo,  price  5s. 

Recollections  of  a  visit  to  the  united  states 

AND  BRITISH  PROVINCES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  in  the  Years  1847, 
1848,  and  1849.  By  Robert  Playfair,  Esq. 

Edinburgh:  Thomas  Constable  and  Co.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
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Just  ready,  Extra  Fcap.  8vo,  with  Woodcuts,  price  5s. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BOULDER; 

OB,  GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  A  FIELD  GEOLOGIST. 

By  ARCHIBALD  GEIKLE, 

Of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain. 


EDINBURGH:  THOMAS  CONSTABLE  AND  CO. 
LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  AND  CO. 

WILL  SHORTLY  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  ANGEL  OVER  THE  RIGHT  SHOULDER.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Sunnyside."  Printed  by  Whittiugham.  Fcap.  cloth,  with  Illus- 
t  rat  ion,  Is. 

2. 

THE  HAMLET.  Illustrated  with  Etchings  by  Birket 

Foster.  8vo. 

3. 

AROUND  THE  SOFA.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Author  of  “Mary 

Barton,”  “  Moreland  Cottage,”  &c.  Post  8vo. 

4. 

FOOLS-PENCE,  AND  OTHER  TALES.  By  a  Country 

ClbbctYman.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Crowquill. 

5. 

THE  BRITISH  CATALOGUE  INDEX:  an  Index  to  the 

Subjects  and  Title-pages  of  the  Books  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1837  to  1857 ; 
with  a  comprehensive  List  of  the  various  Publishing  Societies,  and  Lists  of  their 
Publications ;  together  with  complete  List  of  Libraries  and  Series  of  Books  published 
periodically. 

G. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  Thomas  Sutton, 

B.A.,  Author  of  “  The  Calotypc  Process,”  &c.  8vo. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  AND  CO.,  47,  LUDGATE  HILL. 

WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  &  SON. 


In  2  Vols.  Imperial  8vo,  2384  pages,  £1  10s. 

rPHE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,  ENGLISH,  TECHNO- 

J_  LOGICAL,  AND  SCIENTIFIC.  Adapted  to  the  present  State  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art,  comprising  all  Words  purely  English,  and  the  principal  Technical 
and  Scientific  Terms ;  together  with  their  Etymologies,  and  their  Pronunciation, 
according  to  the  best  Authorities.  Edited  by  John  Ogilvie,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by 
above  Two  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood. 

“Dr.  Ogilvie  has  not  only  produced  the  best  English  Dictionary  that  exists,  but  so 
far  as  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  permitted,  has  made  some  approach  towards  per¬ 
fection.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  work  has  our  cordial  commendation.” — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

ii. 


POPULAR  WORKS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  following  are  now  ready : — 

MARKHAM’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  tlie  First 

Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Fourteenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Ninety-Eighth  Edition.  Woodcuts.  12mo,  6s. 

MARKHAM’S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  from  the  Conquest 

by  the  Gauls  to  the  Death  of  Louis  Philippe.  Fifty-Eighth  Edition.  Woodcuts. 
12mo,  6s. 

MARKHAM’S  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY,  from  the 

Invasion  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Marias  to  the  present  Time. 
Twelfth  Edition.  Woodcuts.  12mo,  6s. 

BERTHA’S  JOURNAL,  DURING  A  VISIT  TO  HER 

Uncle  in  England,  containing  a  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  information. 
Seventh  Edition.  12mo,  7s.  6d. 

LITTLE  ARTHUR’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By 

Lady  Callcott.  Eighteenth  Edition.  Woodcuts.  ISmo,  2s.  6d. 

CROKER’S  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN,  selected  from  the 

“  History  of  England.”  Fifteenth  Edition.  Woodcuts.  16mo,  2s.  6d. 

CROKER’S  PROGRESSIVE  GEOGRAPHY'  FOR 

CHILDREN.  Fourth  Edition.  24mo,  Is.  6d. 

PHILOSOPHY'  IN  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCE  IN 

EARNEST;  or,  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  Explained  by  the 
Toys  and  Sports  of  Youth.  By  Dr.  Pakis.  Eighth  Edition.  Woodcuts.  Post 
8vo,  9s. 

iESOP’S  FABLES.  A  New  Version,  chiefly  from  original 

Sources.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  James,  M.A.  Twenty-Sixth  Thousand,  with  100 
Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

PORTER’S  RATIONAL  ARITHMETIC.  For  Young 

Persons  and  Private  Instruction.  Second  Edition.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 

FISHER’S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY,  as  used  at  the 

Royal  Hospital  Schools,  Greenwich.  Fifth  Edition.  12mo,  Is.  6d. 

FISHER’S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  ALGEBRA.  Fifth 

Edition.  18mo,  Is.  6d. 

JESSE’S  GLEANINGS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY,  with 

Anecdotes  of  the  Sagacity  and  Instinct  of  Animals.  A  Reading  Book  for  Youth, 
Ninth  Edition.  12mo,  6s. 

PRECEPTS  FOR  THE  CONDUCT  OE  LIFE.  Extracted 

from  the  Scriptures.  By  A  Lady.  Second  Edition.  16mo,  Is. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


NEW  EDITION. 

GRAY’S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 


In  1  Vol.  Imperial  8vo,  508  pages,  20s. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 

ENGLISH,  TECHNOLOGICAL,  AND  SCIENTIFIC.  By  John  Ogilvib, 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  nearly  Four  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood. 

Tliis  Work  contains  an  extensive  Collection  of  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  in  the 
various  Departments  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art ;  together  with  numerous  Obsolete, 
Obsolescent,  and  Scottish  Words,  found  in  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Scott, 
not  included  in  previous  English  Dictionaries. 

“  The  ‘  Imperial  Dictionary,’  with  its  ‘  Supplement,’  ought  to  be  found  in  every 
library  of  books  of  reference.” — Literary  Gazette. 

III. 

fn  2  Vols.  Imperial  8vo,  2670  pages,  £4  15s. 

The  imperial  gazetteer,  a  general  dictionary 

OF  GEOGRAPHY,  PHYSICAL,  POLITICAL,  STATISTICAL,  AND  DE¬ 
SCRIPTIVE;  including  comprehensive  Accounts  of  the  Countries,  Cities,  Principal 
Towns,  Villages,  Seas,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Islands,  Mountains,  Valleys,  &c.,  in  the  World. 
Edited  by  W.  G.  Blackie,  Pli.D.,  F.R.G.S.  With  above  Seven  Hundred  Illustrations, 
Views,  Costumes,  Maps,  Plans,  &c. 

“  All  the  articles  that  we  have  examined — whether  long  or  short — have  exhibited 
a  greater  degree  of  correctness  in  minute  details  than  we  should  have  thought  practi¬ 
cable  in  so  comprehensive  a  work.” — Athenian. 

“  By  far  the  best  Gazetteer  in  our  language.”—  Critic. 


BLACKIE  AND  SON,  WARWICK  SQUARE,  CITY,  LONDON; 
AND  GLASGOW  AND  EDINBURGH. 


NEW  POEM  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “FESTUS.” 
rpHE  AGE:  a  Colloquial  Satire.  By  Philip  James  Bailey, 

1  1  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d.  [This  day. 

Now  ready,  price  9s.,  Post  8vo,  cloth, 

A  MONTH  IN  YORKSHIRE.  By  Walter  White,  Author 

of  “  A  Londoner’s  Walk  to  the  Land’s  End,”  Sec.  See. 

“  Mr.  White  is  a  poet  in  thought  and  expression,  and  in  his  love  of  natural  scenery 
he  exhibits  all  the  instincts  of  one.  Innumerable  passages  might  be  quoted  illustra¬ 
tive  of  his  great  powers  of  description.  If  he  describes  a  landscape,  he  contrives  to 
make  every  feature  of  it  live  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  His  pages  are  fresh  with  the 
verdure  of  green  fields,  and  rustle  witli  the  foliage  of  trees.  The  merry  brook  or 
spray  of  waterfalls  impart  an  air  of  coolness  as  wc  read.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


Now  ready,  a  Second  Edition  of 

OCTOll  THORNE:  a  Novel.  By  Anthony  Trollope, 

Author  of  “  The  Three  Clerks,”  Barehester  Towers,”  &e.  In  3  Vols. 

“We  can  promise  a  hearty  laugh  to  all  who  undertake  ‘  Doctor  Thorne’ — a  laugh 
that  does  good  to  the  laugher,  not  cynical  and  cruel,  but  hearty  and  sympathetic,  and 

there  are  so  few  books  now-a-days  that  make  ns  laugh . ‘  Doctor  Thorne’  is  an 

excellent  novel,  and  as  such  wc  commend  it  to  our  readers.” — Aihenceum. 

“  One  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  novels  of  the  present  day.” — Observer. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  PIEDMONT.  By  A.  Gallenga,  Author 

of  “  The  History  of  Piedmont,"  &c.  Post  8vo,  8s.  Gd. 

“  We  have  quoted  more  than  enough  from  this  book  to  show  that  it  is  honest,  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  cheerful ;  full  of  the  kindliness  of  plain  speech  proper  among  kindred,  rich  in 
matter,  terse  in  manner,  and,  whatever  they  may  think  of  it  in  Piedmont,  thoroughly 
suited  to  the  temper  of  an  English  public.” — Examiner. 


Second  Edition,  in  1  Vol.,  12mo,  price  8s.  cloth, 

History  of  rome  for  young  persons.  By  Mrs. 

Hamilton  Gray.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

“A  very  ingenious  attempt  to  bring  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  critical  school  into 
working  competition  with  the  miserable  Goldsmiths  and  Pinnocks  of  our  youth.” — 

Christian  Remembrancer. 

“The  clear,  lively,  and  pleasing  style  of  narration  is  admirably  calculated  to  aw'aken 
and  sustain  the  attention.” — Atkenceum. 

“There  cannot  be  a  litter  school  history;  it  is  simple  and  interesting;  each  term 
and  thing  clearly  explained;  while  there  is  no  gratuitous  criticism,  none  of  those 
learned  doubts  which  have  puzzled  maturer  readers  of  classic  history  since  the  advent 
of  Niebuhr.” — Daily  News. 

“This  is  a  school  history  of  rare  excellence,  written  in  a  spirited  and  un-dry  style, 
and  embellished  with  many  useful  vignettes,  &c.” — Guardian. 

“Contrasting  this  work  with  other  elementary  histories,  we  are  struck  with  the 
many  additional  features  of  interest  it  possesses,  and  we  feel  that  we  may  safely  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  use  of  those  who  desire  to  give  their  pupils  a  book  which  will  combine 
instruction  with  enjoyment.” — Educational  Times. 

By  the  same  Author, 

lUMPERORS  OF  ROME  FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  CONSTAN- 

Jjj  TINE:  being  a  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Rome.  1  Vol.,  12mo,  with 
Illustrations,  8s. 

“  So  many  applications  arc  mado  to  us  for  histories  suited  to  a  period  of  life  when 
the  mind  is  beginning  to  develop  its  power,  and  to  find  satisfaction  in  connecting  the 
past  with  the  present  and  the  future  in  human  affairs,  that  we  are  induced  to  recom¬ 
mend  these  volumes,  which,  however  widely  circulated,  have  not  half  the  circulation 
which  they  deserve.  They  are  clearly  written.  They  neither  minister  to  childish 
imbecility,  nor  take  for  granted  a  measure  of  knowledge  which  cannot  be  lawfully 
expected  of  the  young,  They  present  the  pago  of  history  as  it  really  is— not  a  series  of 
dry  details,  nor  of  gorgeous  spectacles,  but  with  enough  of  plain  fact  to  instruct  the 
understanding,  and  of  romantic  incident  to  kindle  the  sympathies  and  affections. 
Christian  Observer.  .  , 

“  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  histories  of  the  Roman. 
Empire  for  children  and  young  people  which  has  come  under  our  notice.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Gray  has  made  herself  acquainted  with  at  least  some  of  the  more  important  ancient 
writers  on  the  subject  of  which  she  treats,  and  also  with  the  criticisms  of  Niebuhr  and 
other  modern  investigators  of  Roman  history.” — Athenaum. 

“It  may  be  recommended  as  a  clear,  rapid,  and  well-arranged  summary  ol  facts, 

pointed  by  frequent  but  brief  reflections . The  book  is  a  very  good  compendium 

of  the  Imperial  History,  primarily  designed  for  children,  but  useful  for  all.” — Spectator . 

“It  would  be  an  erroneous  impression  to  c  >nvey  of  this  volume,  that  it  is  written 
solely  for  schools  and  children.  In  reality  it  is  an  abridgment  lar  more  likely  to  be 
useful  to  grown-up  persons,  who  can  reflect  upon  the  working  of  general  laws,  and 
make  their  own  observations  upon  men  and  things.  A  striking  characteristic  ot  the 
book  is  the  impartiality  of  its  political  tone,  and  its  high  moral  feeling.” — Examiner . 

rpiIE  HISTORY  OF  ETRURIA.  Part  I.  Tarchun  and  his 

Times.  From  the  Foundation  of  Tarqninia  to  the  Foundation  of  Rome. 
Part  II.  From  the  Foundation  of  Rome  to  the  General  Peace  of  Anno  Tarquinicneis 
839,  u.c.  348.  2  Vols.,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  each  12s. 

“A  work  which  we  strongly  recommend  as  certain  to  afford  pleasure  and  profit  to 
every  reader.” — Athenccnm. 

HPOUR  TO  THE  SEPULCHRES  OF  ETRURIA  IN  1839. 

JL  Third  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  £1  Is. 

“  Mrs.  Gray  has  won  an  honourable  place  in  the  large  assembly  of  modern  female 
writers.” — Quarterly  Review.  _  . 

“  Wc  warmly  recommend  Mrs.  Gray’s  most  useful  and  interesting  volume.  Eavrb 
burgh  Review, 


CHAPMAN  AND  IIALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 
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MESSRS.  BELL  AND  DALDY’S 
NEW  BOOKS  EOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

1. 

foreign  classics. 

With  English  Notes  for  Schools.  Uniform  with  the  Grammar 
School  Classics.  Fcap.  8vo. 

AVENTURES  DE  TELEMAQUE,  par  Fenelon.  Edited 

by  C.  J.  Delille.  4s.  6d. 

HISTOIRE  DE  CHARLES  XII.,  par  Voltaire.  Edited 

by  L.  Dikey.  3s.  6d. 

SELECT  FABLES  OF  LA  FONTAINE.  Edited  by  F.  E. 

A.  Gasc,  M.A.  3s. 

PICCIOLA,  by  M.  X.  B.  Saintaine.  Edited  by  Dr.  Dubuc. 
3s.  6d. 

2. 

MATERIALS  FOR  FRENCH  PROSE  COMPOSITION ; 

or,  Selections  from  the  best  English  Prose  Writers.  With  copious  Foot  Notes, 
mid  Hints  for  Idiomatic  Renderings.  By  F.  E.  A.  Gasc,  M.A.,  French  Master  at 
Brighton  College.  Fcap.  fcvo,  4s.  Gd. 

FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK;  being  a  New,  Practical,  and  Easy 

Method  of  Learning  the  Elements  of  the  French  Language.  By  F.  E.  A.  Gasc, 
M.A.,  Author  of  “  Materials  for  French  Prose  Composition,”  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

4. 

A  SHORT  AND  EASY  ACCESS  TO  THE  FRENCH 

LANGUAGE,  preceded  by  a  Practical  Treatise  on  French  Pronunciation,  and 
combining  all  the  advantages  of  Grammars,  Exercises,  and  Dialogues.  For  Self- 
instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  F.  L.  Mubgeaud.  Third  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  By  S.  A.  Mayeue.  Post  8vo,  4s. 

5. 

HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE,  DEPUIS  LES  GAULES 

JUSQU'AU  Iek  JANVIER,  1850.  Avec  des  Notes  pour  la  traduction  en  Anglais. 
Par  A.  R.  de  Montabcis,  et  S.  A.  Mayers.  Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

6. 

CLASSICAL  TABLES. 

GREEK  ACCIDENCE.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.  8vo,  Is. 
IRREGULAR  GREEK  VERBS  OF  FREQUENT 

OCCURRENCE.  8vo,  Is. 

LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.  8vo,  Is. 
LATIN  VERSIFICATION.  8vo,  Is. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  LATIN  SYNTAX.  8vo,  Is. 
HOMERIC  DIALECT :  its  Leading  Forms  and  Peculiarities. 

By  J.  S.  Baird,  T.C.D.  8vo,  Is.  Gd. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  GREEK  VERBS,  IRREGULAR  AND 

DEFECTIVE  ;  their  leading  formations,  tenses  in  use,  and  dialectic  inflexions ; 
with  a  copious  Appendix,  containing  Paradigms  for  Conjugation,  Rules  for  forma¬ 
tion  of  tenses,  &e.  &c.  By  J.  S.  Baird,  T.C.D.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

7. 

AUXILIA  GRAECA  :  containing  Forms  of  Parsing  and  Greek 

Trees,  the  Greek  Prepositions,  Rules  of  Accentuation,  Greek  Idioms,  &c.  &c.  By 
the  Rev  H.  Fowler,  M.A.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 

8. 

A  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  T.  Hewitt  Key,  M.A. .  Professor 

of  Comparative  Grammar,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Junior  School,  in  University 
College.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  8s. 

9. 

A  SHORT  LATIN  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By 

T.  H.  Key,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

10. 

LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  Consisting  of  the  Forms,  and  intended 
to  prepare  boys  for  Key’s  Short  Latin  Grammar.  The  simple  arrangement  of  the 
Eton  Grammar  has  been  followed  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  crude  lorm 
system.  Post  8vo,  2s. 

11. 

RICHMOND  RULES  TO  FORM  THE  OVIDIAN  DIS- 

TICH,  &c. ;  with  an  Introductory  Preface.  By  J.  Tate,  M.A.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

12. 

QUINTUS  HORATIUS  FLACCUS.  12mo.  Illustrated 

with  Fifty  Engravings  from  the  Antique.  5s.  Morocco,  9s. 

13. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OVID:  Amoves,  Tristia,  Heroides, 

Metamorphoses.  With  English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A. 
Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

14. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  HERRICK,  for  Translation  into  Latin 

Verse.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.  12mo,  2s.  Gd. 

15. 

MATERIALS  FOR  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  By 

the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  12mo, 
2s.  6d.  Key,  4s. 

16. 

RULES  FOR  THE  GENDERS  OF  LATIN  NOUNS, 

AND  THE  PERFECTS  AND  SUPINES  OF  VERBS:  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining  Hints  on  Latin  Construing,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Haines,  M.A .  12mo,  Is.  6d. 

17. 

DR.  RICHARDSON’S  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Combining  Explanation  with  Etymology.  Svo,  15s. 

18. 

DR.  RICHARDSON  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE: 

an  Exposition  of  Horne  Tooke’s  “  Diversions  of  Purley.’*  Fcap.  8vo,  4s.  6d, 

19. 

BISHOP  BUTLER’S  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION ;  with 

Analytical  Introduction  and  copious  Index.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Steeee,  LL.D,  6s. 

20. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

By  Ernest  Adams,  Esq.,  Assistant  Master  in  University  College  School,  Post 
Svo,  4s.  _ 

LONDON :  BELL  AND  DALDY,  186,  FLEET  STREET. 


SHORTLY  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 

TOPICS  FOR  INDIAN  STATESMEN. 

By  JOHN  BRUCE  NORTON,  Esq. 

BARRISTER-AT-LAW,  MADRAS. 

(Author  of  “The  Rebellion  in  India.”) 

On  the  Principal  Questions  of  Indian  Reform,  Military  and  Judicial; 
On  Land  Revenue,  Centralization,  Colonization,  Proselytism,  & c. 


RICHARDSON  BROTHERS,  23,  CORNHILL,  E.C. 


MR.  BENTLEY 

WILL  PUBLISH  IMMEDIATELY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NEW  WORKS. 


A  JOURNEY  DUE  NORTH, 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

Post  8vo,  10s.  6d.  {Next  week . 

ii. 

THE  MUTINIES  IN  OUDH. 

Air  ACCOUNT  OR  THE  MUTINIES  IN  OUDH  AND  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  LUCKNOW  RESIDENCY 
WITH  SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  MUTINY. 

8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  15s. 

By  MARTIN  RICHARD  GUBBINS, 

Financial  Commissioner  for  Oudli. 

ill. 

RITA:  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

3  Vols.  Post  8 vo. 

IV. 

CHECKMATE. 

In  I  Vol.  Post  8vo. 


ALSO,  NOW  READY. 

x. 

THE  LADIES  OF  BEVER  HOLLOW. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.” 

2  Vols.,  12s. 

“  Simple  and  quiet  is  the  new  tale  by  the  authoress  of  ‘  Mary  Powell.’  It  is  a  half 
old-fashioned,  half  new-fashioned,  tale  of  country  life,  and  country  love,  and  country 
gossipings.” — Examiner. 

II. 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

By  MARIA  FREEMAN. 

3  Vols. 

III. 

DAY  BY  DAY  AT  LUCKNOW. 

By  Mrs.  CASE, 

Widow  of  Colonel  Case,  32nd  Regiment. 

In  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

“  Every  word  in  the  volume  appears  genuine.  It  is  a  book  of  a  hundred  anecdotes, 
every  one  illustrating  the  tremoudous  character  of  the  conflict  waged.” — Leader. 

FRIENDS  AT  THEIR  OWN  FIRESIDES. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  CALLED  QUAKERS. 

By  Mrs.  ELLIS, 

Author  of  “The  Womon  of  England.” 

In  2  Vols.,  12s. 

“  The  authoress  here  describes  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  Quakers. 
Mrs.  Ellis,  having  been  herself  brought  up  in  a  Quaker  family,  is  naturally  very  fit  for 
such  a  task,  which  her  graceful  pen  has  long  been  known  to  possess." — Stateeman. 

V. 

PHILIP  PATERNOSTER. 

A  TRACTARIAN  LOVE  STORY. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
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NOTICE. 


MOLLHAUSEN’S  JOURNEY  from  the  MISSISSIPPI 
to  the  COASTS  of  the  PACIFIC,  with  introduction  by 
BAIION  HUMBOLDT,  noticed  in  the  Saturday  Jteview  of  the 
17th  instant.  The  copyrig-ht  English  Edition  of  this  Work,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett,  in  2  Yols.  Svo,  with  Illustrations 
in  Chromo-lithography,  is  preparing  for  publication  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN,  BROWN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster-row,  London. 

How  ready,  in  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  15s.  cloth, 

LIFE  OF  MARY  ANNE  SCHIMMELPENNINCK,  Author  of 

“  Select  Memoirs  of  Port  Royal,"  and  other  Works.  Edited  by  her  relation, 
Chbistiana  C.  Hankin. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row, _ 

How  ready,  in  Svo,  price  7s.  Cd.  cloth, 


North-Western  Provinces  of  India.” 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

HEW  AND  CHEAPER  COLLECTED  EDITION  OF  THE  TALES  AND 
STORIES  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “AMY  HERBERT.” 

On  Saturday  next,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth, 

KATHARINE  ASHTON :  being  the  Seventh  Work  of  a  New 

and  Cheaper  Uniform  Edition  of  the  Stories  and  Tales  by  the  Author  of  “Amy 
Herbert,”  publishing  Monthly,  and  comprising  the  following  Works : — 


AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  Gd. 
GERTRUDE,  2s.  Gd. 

EARL’S  DAUGHTER,  2s.  Gd. 
EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE,  2s.  6d. 


CLEVE  HALL,  3s.  6d. 
IVORS,  3s.  Gd. 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 
LANETON  PARSONAGE. 


London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


DOMENECIPS  MISSIONARY  TRAVELS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Now  ready,  in  1  Vol.  Svo,  with  Map,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

A /MISSIONARY  ADVENTURES  IN  TEXAS  and  MEXICO: 

iyj.  a  Personal  Narrative  of  Six  Years’  Sojourn  in  those  Regions.  By  the  Abb<5 
Domenecii.  Translated  from  the  French  under  the  Author’s  superintendence. 

“The  good  and  brave  young  Ablu*  unworthy  to  be  named  with  Hue  in  the 


annals  of  missionary  enterprise ;  and  we 
know  not  how  to  give  him  higher  praise.” 
— Saturday  Review. 


Domcnech,  whose  personal  narrative  we 
may  at  once  say  we  have  found  more 
readable  and  more  informing  than  a  dozen 
volumes  of  ordinary  adventure,  is  not 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

MR.  A.  HAYWARD'S  COLLECTED  ESSAYS. 

Just  published,  in  2  Vols.  8vo,  price  24s.  cloth, 

Biographical  and  critical  essays,  reprinted  from 

Reviews,  with  Additions  and  Corrections.  By  A.  Hayward,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

“The  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Hayward’s  while  the  other  articles  treat  of  such 
essays  are  full  of  the  best  kind  of  gossip,  subjects  as  French  society,  French  jour- 
clever  and  unpretending,  not  less  dexte-  i  nalism,  books  upon  etiquette,  dinner- 
rous  than  wise.  The  biographical  sketches  giving,  all  matters  upon  which  a  quick- 
are  of  men  whose  lives  yield  a  most  liberal  witted  and  accomplished  man  can  easily 
supply  of  anecdote  —  Sydney  Smith  for  lind  pleasant  things  to  say.” 
example,  James  Smith,  Samuel  Rogers —  Examiner. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

MISS  STRICKLAND'S  LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  QUEENS. 

Complete  in  8  Vols.  Post  8vo  (each  containing  between  GOO  and  700  pages),  with  many 
Portraits,  price  £3,  cloth  lettered;  or  any  Volume  separately,  price  7s.  Gd.,  to 
complete  sets, 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman 

Conquest.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  Dedicated  by  express  permission  to  Her 
Majesty.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  augmented;  and  embellished  with 
Portraits  of  every  Queen. 

“These  volumes  have  the  fascination  of  volumes,  and  from  them  has  resulted  a 
romance  united  to  the  integrity  of  history,  narrative  interesting  to  all.  It  is  a  lucid 
The  work  is  written  by  a  lady  of  consider-  arrangement  of  facts,  derived  from  au- 
able  learning,  indefatigable  industry,  and  thentic  sources,  exhibiting  a  combination 
careftil  judgment.  All  these  qualifications  ,  of  industry,  learning,  judgment,  and  im- 
lbr  a  biographer  and  an  historian  she  has  j  partiality,  not  often  met  with  in  biogra- 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  her  phics  of  crowned  heads.” — Times. 

Also,  complete  in  6  Vols.,  with  numerous  Portraits,  price  G3s.  cloth ;  or  any 
Volume  separately,  price  10s.  6d.,  to  complete  sets, 

MRS.  GREEN’S  LIVES  OF  THE  PRINCESSES  OF 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman  Conquest. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  REV.  J.  T.  WHITE, M.A. 

Just  published,  in  Post  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

LATIN  SUFFIXES.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  White,  M.A.  of 

C.  C.  C.  Oxford ;  First  Master  of  the  Latin  School,  Christ’s  Hospital,  London. 

In  this  work  the  author  reduces  the  Suffix  to  its  Base,  whether  Root  or  Theme, 
words  of  the  Latin  Language  to  certain  ,  and  by  occasional  letter-changes,  a  word 
classes,  according  to  their  termination  or  obtained,  of  which  the  Etymological  mean- 
Suffixcx.  lie  shows  that  eaeli  class  of  ing  is  exhibited  when  the  respective 
Suffixes  lias  a  definite  Etymological  power  powers  of  the  Suffix  and  Base  are  com- 
which  is  common  to  every  member  of  the  bined. 
class ;  and  that,  by  adding  any  given 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co„  Paternoster-row. _ 

PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER  AND  THE  REV.  F.  METCALFE’S  NEW  HISTORY 
OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE  AND  GERMAN  READING-BOOK. 

Just  published,  in  Post  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

The  german  classics  from  the  fourth  to  the 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY :  a  German  Reading-Book,  containing  Extracts 
arranged  chronologically :  with  Biographical  Notices,  Translations,  and  Notes.  By 
Max  Muller, M.A.,  Pli.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’;  Taylorian  Professor  of  European 
Languages  and  Literature  at  Oxford. 

Also  now  ready,  uniform  with  the  above,  price  7s.  Gd. 

HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE,  based  on  the  German 

Work  of  Vilmar.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
The  object  of  the  above  two  works  is  to  |  their  being:  what  schools  they  founded 

or  belonged  to,  and  the  character,  scope, 
and  influence  of  their  works ;  and  great 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  narrative 
of  each  succeeding  author,  his  times,  See., 
keep  pace  with  the  successive  specimens 
of  their  works  exhibited  in  the  First.  By 
this  method  of  arrangement,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  twin  works  will  prove  more  clear 
and  comprehensive,  and  therefore  more 
useful  and  instructive,  than  any  on  the 
same  subject  that  has  appeared  in  this 
country. 

Brown,  and  Co,,  Paternoster-row. 


supply  the  public  at  once  with  a  copious 
yet  compendious  History  of  German  Lite¬ 
rature,  and  a  German  Reading-Book,  con¬ 
taining  illustrative  extracts  from  the  best 
authors,  arranged  chronologically  from 
fourth  y^yitufy.  to  4he  present  time. 
'Tte'Sitc&jriiii  lias  eefcoa  Vilmar’s  “History 
ofTfteipn.TU  Ifiteratyrc,”  which  enjoys  a 
higlr  Y6put:mfAr  nr  Germany,  having 
reached  a- sixth  t&gwrts* iK a  short  period 
/  of  time.  It  fehov^menVind  how  the 
wrltrrS  Jived, fcdvcd,  and  had 
1,-y1'  i.  V-  irftelaD?  iLgKGMAN,  Rrov 

pws&eksPf 


Notice.— dr.  barties  travels  and  discoveries 

IN  NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA.— The  Foubth  and  Fifth  Volumes, 
completing  this  work,  will  be  published  on  Wednesday  Next,  the  28th  instant. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE. 

Now  ready,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  2s.  Cd.  cloth, 

rpHE  SECOND  VISION  OF  DANIEL:  a  Paraphrase  in  Verse. 
JL  By  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ __ 

Just  published,  in  3  Vols.  Post  Svo,  price  31s.  6d.  cloth, 

op  HE  HEIRS  OF  CHEVELEIGH.  By  Gekvaise  Abbott. 

“  ‘  The  Heirs  of  Clieveleigh’  is  original  ,  and  the  power  of  writing  requisite  for  the 
in  every  way;  the  author  possesses  in  an  j  composition  of  a  first-class  novel.”—  Daily 
eminent  degree  the  fancy,  the  imagination,  I  Telegraph. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

COINS,  CURRENCY,  BANKING,  BANK  ACTS,  &c. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

A  TREATISE  ON  COINS,  CURRENCY,  AND  BANKING: 

with  Observations  on  the  Bank  Act  of  13-14,  and  on  the  Reports  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  tire  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bank  Acts.  By 
Henry  Nicholas  Sealy,  Esq. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ _ _ 

CAPTAIN  BRIALMONT’S  LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Now  ready,  illustrated  with  numerous  Maps,  Plans  of  Battles,  and  Portraits, 

Vols.  I.  and  II.,  price  30s.  cloth, 

rPHE  IJFE  OF  TEE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON:  from  the 

L  French  of  Alexis  Brialmont,  Captain  on  the  Staff  of  the  Belgian  Army  :  with 
Emendations  and  Additions.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.,  Chaplain-General  to  the 
Forces  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Vol.  III.  ( completion )  is  in  preparation. 

“A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  that  he  has  bad  recourse  to  the  despatches 
drawn  to  Captain  Brialmont’s  life  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  its  original  French, 
not  less  for  its  own  merits  than  for  its 
impartiality  ami  fairness — the  justice  it 
was  said  to  have  rendered  the  Duke.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  I>I.  Brialmont’s  work 
seems  to  us  no  less  its  mere  justice  than 
its  thoroughness  and  completeness.  He 
has  made  the  career  and  character  of 
Wellington  a  study  in  its  length,  breadth, 
depth,  and  concomitants.  It  is  not  only 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


and  other  leading  works ;  he  has  mastered 
and  analysed  the  available  information, 
and  then  applied  the  results  to  test  the 
character  of  the  man,  and  bring  out  the 
spirit  of  his  plans  and  actions,  just  as  a 
jury  attends  to  the  evidence  arid  law,  to 
arrive  at  a  true  deliverance.  In  this  point 
of  view  the  work  is  very  remarkable — 
searching,  minute,  yet  comprehensive.” — 
Spectator. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  EARLY  CHRONICLES  AND  MEMORIALS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  AUTHORITY 
OF  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  TREASURY,  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE 
MASTER  OF  THE  ROLLS. 

Now  ready,  in  Royal  Svo,  price  8s.  Gd.  each  work,  half-bound. 

1. 

ON  UM  ENT  A  FRANC  I  SC  AN  A  :  l.  Thomas  de  Ecclcston  de 
Adventu  Fratrum  Minorum  in  Angliara :  2.  Adac  de  Marisco  Epistolae;  3. 
Itegistrum  Fratrum  Minorum  Londoniae.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A. 

2.  FASCICULI  ZIZANIARUM  MAGISTRI  JOITANNIS 

WYCLI F  cum  TRITICO.  Ascribed  to  Thomas  Nctter,  of  Walden,  Confessor  to  King 
Henry  the  Fifth.  Edited  by  the  liev.  W.  W.  Shibley,  M.A. 

3.  THE  BUIK  OF  THE  CRONICLIS  OF  SCOTLAND;  or, 

a  Metrical  Version  of  the  History  of  Hector  Boecc.  By  William  Stewart.  Edited  by 
W.  B.  Turndull,  Esq.,  Barrister. 

4.  JOHANNIS  CAPGIIAVE  LIBER  DE  ILLUSTRIBUS 

llENRICIS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Hingeston,  M.A. 

Also,  uniform  with  the  above,  price  10s.  Gd.  half-bound, 

CAPGRAVE’S  BOOK  OF  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  HENRIES. 

Translated  from  the  original  Latin  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Hingeston,  M.A.  With  an 
Historical  Introduction  and  Appendices  by  the  Translator;  and  an  Index. 

%*  The  Prospectus  of  the  series  of  “Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain” 
may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  and  all  Booksellers. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

Just  published,  2  Vols.  8vo,  price  14s.  cloth, 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS;  with  a 

Commentary  on  the  Opening  Portion.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Petek  von 
Bon  gen,  late  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literaturo  in  the  University  of 
Konigsberg.  Edited  by  James  Heywood,  F.R.S. 

London:  John  Chapman,  8,  King,  William-street,  Strand. _ 

Just  published,  iu  8vo,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth, 

RELIGIOUS  DUTY.  By  the  Author  of  “  An  Essay  on 

Intuitive  Morals.” 

“  We  can  commend  this  volume  to  our  readers  as  displaying  much  closeness  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  considerable  eloquence.” — Economist 

“  A  masculine  and  cleverly  reasoned  essay.” — Leader. 

“The  author  has  a  mind  full  of  great  thoughts,  and  lips  eloquent  in  the  utterance 
of  them.” — Nonconformist. 

London  :  JonN  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. _ 

NEW  MUSIC. 

Now  ready,  price  3s.  Gd.;  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

HYMNS  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN.  By  C.  F.  A.,  Author  of 

“  Baron’s  Little  Daughter,"  Moral  Songs,  & c.  Set  to  Music,  with  Pianoforto 
accompaniment  by  II.  J.  Gauntlett,  Mus.  Doe. 

London  :  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate-stroot,  and  New  Bond-street. _ _ 

BOHN’S  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  FOR  AUGUST. 

LEIGH  HUNT'S  BOOK  FOR  A  CORNER.  Illustrated  with 

80  extremely  beautiful  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  IIulme  and 
Fbanklin,  and  a  Frontispiece  engraved  on  Steel.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

If.  G.  Bohn,  York-street)  fcpyent-garden,  London. _ 

BOHN’S  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY  FOR  AUGUST. 

PEPYS’  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.  Edited  by 

Lord  Bbaybbooke.  New  and  Improved  Edition,  with  Additions,  complete  in 
4  Vols.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Portraits.  Vol.  III.,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  (Vol.  IV. 
will  be  published  punctually  in  September  next.) 

H.  G.  Bohn,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  London. _ 

BOHN'S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY  FOR  AUGUST. 

1_5  UMBOLDT’S  COSMOS;  or,  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description 
[  J  of  the  Universe.  Translated  by  E.  C.  Otte  and  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Vol.  4 . 
(Terrestrial  Phenomena,  Volcanoes,  Earthquakes,  Springs,  &c.),  Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Ill  this  Edition  the  Notes  are  placed  beneath  the  Text,  an  Analytical  table  ot 
Contents  is  prefixed,  and  a  comprehensive  Index,  not  contained  in  the  original  Work, 
is  added.  Heney  G.  Bohn,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 
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FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  IN  NORTHERN  CHINA. 

TTTE  are  happy  to  think  that  Lord  Elgin  runs  no  risk 
VV  of  being  impeached,  and  that  Admiral  Seymour  is 
quite  safe  from  the  fate  of  Admiral  Byng.  So  far  from 
being  “  ashamed  of  his  nationality,”  Tomkins,  the  English¬ 
man  in  foreign  parts,  may  boldly  write  himself  Anglais 
and  Rentier  in  the  travellers’  book  of  every  inn  on  this 
side  Switzerland.  So  far  from  “  blushing  to  name  the  land 
“  of  his  birth,”  he  may  go  to  Cherbourg  itself,  and  pro¬ 
claim  to  the  vei’y  waiters  that  if  they  don’t  look  sharp 
about  that  go  of  brandy,  he’ll  be  d — d  if  he  don’t  write  to 
the  Times. 

For,  not  only  have  the  English  forces  not  disgraced  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Pei-lio,  but  they  have  out-sped  and  out-done  the 
French.  Our  distinguished  contemporary,  whose  remarks 
on  the  dishonour  of  England  in  Northern  China  have  literally 
achieved  a  European  reputation,  was  perhaps  justified  in 
lamenting  a  few  days  since  that  anonymous  writers  have 
no  posterity."  Certainly,  if  the  credit  of  journalism  is  ever  to 
equal  its  influence,  the  events  criticised  ought  to  be  separated 
by  a  tolerably  wide  interval  from  the  time  at  which  the 
judgment  of  mankind  is  made  up.  It  is  not  convenient  to 
be  brought  to  book  too  soon,  and  a  period  at  least  equal  to  a 
Parliamentary  session  ought  to  elapse  before  one’s  judicial 
sentences  are  overhauled  in  the  appeal  court  of  facts.  There 
is  perhaps  an  excess  of  courage  in  our  contemporary’s  con¬ 
gratulating  himself  on  the  sagacity  of  the  course  he  has 
followed  in  regard  to  India.  Critics  with  long  memories,  on 
reading  the  elaborate  compliments  to  the  East  India  Company 
in  the  Report  of  the  Transport  Committee,  may  happen  to 
recollect  that  the  Times  commenced  its  attacks  on  the  Com¬ 
pany  with  the  charge  that  its  “  antiquated  traditions  ”  had 
caused  the  official  delays  which  impeded  the  conveyance  of 
troops  to  India.  It  is  even  possible  that  a  sceptical  mind, 
on  examining  the  Third  India  Bill,  might  doubt  whether 
this  old-new  system  of  double  government  was  exactly  the 
arrangement  advocated  by  the  partisan  of  the  scheme  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  by  the  eulogist  of  the  project  prepared 
by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce.  One  may  pre¬ 
sume  too  much  on  the  oblivion  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
newspaper  reader  by  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  ;  and 
surely,  then,  it  is  something  like  foolhardiness  to  offer 
one  of  those  condemnations  of  England  by  Englishmen 
which  echo  through  Europe,  when  there  is  a  chance 
of  its  being  falsified  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  On  the 
strength  of  advices  which  left  the  Gulf  of  Pee-chele 
when  two  English  despatch-boats  were  attempting  to 
cross  the  bar  of  the  Pei-ho,  our  contemporary  sat  iu  sack¬ 
cloth,  and  insisted  that  the  sun  of  England  had  set. 
Those  miserable  despatch-boats,  it  told  us,  were  exactly  the 
craft  not  wanted  for  the  service.  They  could  not  get  into 
the  river,  and,  if  they  did,  they  would  be  useless.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  had  cleverly  brought  the  very  light 
vessels  which  were  wanted.  They  were  iu  the  river  where 
we  should  never  be,  and  Admiral  Genouilly,  at  present 
politely  sarcastic  at  our  failure,  would  be  off  to  Pekin  in  a 
trice.  The  French  would  reap  the  glory,  but,  as  for  us — 
Toujours  trop  tard  ! 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  matter  beyond  what  we  read  in 
our  contemporary’s  columus,  but  having  somewhat  more 
faith  in  English  statesmen  and  English  sailors,  we  suggested 
that  the  despatch-boats  had  probably  been  deliberately 
selected  by  all  parties  as  best  fitted  for  the  undertaking. 
And  such,  we  are  amused  to  find,  was  the  exact  truth.  The 
Nimrod  and  Cormorant,  which  are  properly  described  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  Times  as  “despatch  gun-boats”- — they 
are  really,  we  believe,  gun-boats  less  clumsy  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sort — not  only  got  safely  into  the  river,  but  actually  did 
all  the  work.  The  Cormorant  took  the  northern  forts,  and 
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the  Nimrod  the  southern,  and  nearly  single-handed  silenced 
the  Chinese  fire.  Nearly  single-handed,  we  say,  for  now 
comes  the  absurdest  part  of  the  story.  It  was  not  the 
English  but  the  French  who  came  up  trop  tard.  Captain 
Saumarez  of  the  Cormorant,  “  before  his  French  supports  had 
“  got  into  position,  had  nearly  succeeded  in  silencing  the  fire” 
of  the  northern  forts.  The  Nimrod,  “whose  movements  had 
“  been  somewhat  thrown  out  by  the  French  gun-boats  not  coming 
“  up  to  time,  received  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  southern 
“  forts.”  And  a  second  correspondent,  not  even  alluding  to  the 
French,  describes  the  whole  affair  as  carried  through  by 
Dew  and  Saumarez,  the  captains  of  the  two  despatch-boats. 
So  much  for  our  contemporary’s  opinion  of  the  craft  which, 
when  the  last  mail  left,  were  present  in  the  Gulf  of  Pee- 
chele.  He  went  on,  it  will  be  recollected,  to  insinuate  that 
Lord  Elgin,  in  his  despair,  had  sent  for  more  gun-boats, 
but  instead  of  asking  for  light  vessels  like  the  Slaney,  had 
singled  out  gun-boats  so  heavy  that  they  could  not  possibly 
get  up  the  river.  The  indirect  commentary  of  the  Times's 
Correspondent  on  this  assertion  is  particularly  amusing. 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  defects  of  the  English  boats,  but 
we  find  the  following  sentence  : — “  It  is  doubted  whether 
“  the  French  gun-boats  are  of  sufficiently  light  draught  to 
“  proceed  far  up  the  Pei-ho  !” 

The  Journal  des  Debuts,  which,  like  every  Continental 
newspaper,  copied  into  its  columns  the  Times's  article 
of  Monday  week,  hailed  it  with  the  ecstatic  exclamation, 
“  Happy  the  people  whose  journalists  dare  to  tell  it 
“  truths  like  these!”  Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
the  Debats  will  felicitate  the  people  whose  journalists 
fasten  on  it  conjectural  mistakes  and  hypothetical  mis¬ 
carriages,  let  us  say  that  we  shall  appreciate  its  congratula¬ 
tions  better  when  it  practises  a  little  of  what  it  preaches. 
The  fervour  of  admii’ation  which  the  plain-speaking 
of  English  newspapers  excites  in  foreign  communities 
is  quite  wonderful,  especially  when  our  self-abasement 
involves  a  tribute  to  their  own  glory.  The  Journal  des 
Debats,  though  it  envies  England  the  possession  of  her 
frank-spoken  press,  did  not  forget  to  remind  its  readers 
that  the  French  had  avoided  all  the  blunder's  of  the 
English,  and  would  probably  have  all  the  distinction  of 
reducing  the  forts  on  the  Pei-ho.  A  month,  too,  has 
scarcely  passed  since,  on  the  strength  of  information 
from  a  slightly  mendacious  correspondent,  this  very  journal 
tried  to  appropriate  to  some  French  marines  the  entire 
credit  of  the  capture  of  Canton.  Precisely  analogous  to 
this  is  the  process  by  which  we  have  been  robbed  of  the 
share  of  glory  which  belonged  to  us  in  respect  of  those 
operations  in  the  Crimea  which  calumny  itself  cannot 
describe  as  marred  by  Red-tape  and  Routine.  Frenchmen 
managed  to  overcome  the  chorus  of  admiration  which  was 
called  up  by  our  advauce  at  the  Alma,  with  calumnious 
whispers  which  have  at  last  swollen  into  the  cry  of  Toujours 
trop  tard;  and  a  French  critic  has  quite  recently  undertaken 
to  prove  the  rather  arduous  thesis,  that  his  countrymen  won 
the  battle  of  Inkermann.  The  plan,  in  short,  which  our 
neighbours  systematically  follow,  is  first  to  make  the  very 
most  of  their  own  achievements ;  and  next,  in  joint  operations, 
to  steal  the  honour  of  their  ally’s.  This  mode  of  making  a 
name  is  foreign  of  course  to  English  honesty  and  veracity; 
but  why  incur  the  moral  guilt  it  involves,  without  getting 
the  profit  it  brings,  by  dishonestly  and  unveraciously  discre¬ 
diting  the  exploits  which  entitle  us  to  genuine  praise?  We 
behave  like  a  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  bearing  out  an  asser¬ 
tion  that  he  is  a  bad  whist-player,  should  purposely  hold  his 
tongue  when  he  sees  his  adversary  cheating.  Nay,  sometimes, 
by  way  of  making  the  demonstration  of  our  incapacity  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  we  take  the  line  adopted  by  the  Times  in  its 
commentary  on  these  Chinese  operations,  and  deliberately 
perpetrate  a  revoke. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT  AND  OFFICIAL  . 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

IN  the  very  height  of  the  Palinerstonian  furor  we  ven¬ 
tured  to  question  the  policy  of  the  Whig  journals  in 
throwing  overboard  their  traditional  principles  in  order  to 
shout  in  the  train  of  a  triumphal  car.  We  were  not 

surprised  that  our  warnings  were  then  unheeded,  nor 
could  we  even  have  expected  that  experience  should 
enforce  so  soon  our  unpalatable  lesson.  The  return  of  the 
Liberals  to  their  senses  presents  a  picture  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Wilkie.  First,  we  have  the  truant  Examiner 
skulking  back  to  school  in  all  the  embarrassment  of  self-con¬ 
scious  guilt.  Of  course,  it  was  all  “  the  other  boy,”  and  the 
fault  is  laid,  with  a  tardy  repentance,  on  the  “  bad  manners” 
of  Palmerston.  The  Economist,  too,  in  its  demure  way,  after 
preserving  a  discreet  silence  during  the  crisis  of  the  Conspiracy 
Bill,  has  j  ust  found  out  the  perils  of  “  a  confidential  policy” 
in  foreign  affairs.  We  do  not  wish  to  alarm  these  interest¬ 
ing  penitents  by  visiting  too  severely  their  past  escapades, 
and  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  they  have  arrived  at  a 
sincere  though  late  appreciation  of  the  scrape  into  which 
they  have  fallen.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  pitiable  situ¬ 
ation  of  all  is  that  of  the  big  Whig  boy  in  the  blue  coat 
and  yellow  stockings.  We  cannot  pretend  to  compassionate 
him  for  the  mess  he  has  made  of  himself.  We  gave  him 
timely  warning,  if  he  would  only  have  attended  to  it,  of  the 
fatal  consequences  which  would  befal  the  cause  for  which 
“  Hampden  died  in  the  field  and  Sidney  on  the  scaffold,” 
if  the  great  organ  of  “  civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over 
“  the  world”  would  run  off  with  the  mob  in  the  street,  shout¬ 
ing  “  Palmerston  for  ever  !”  We  ventured  to  point  out  that 
it  was  hardly  decorous  for  the  depositary  of  the  traditions  of 
Horner,  Mackintosh,  Brougham,  and  Sydney  Smith  to 
become  the  mere  parasite  of  a  successful  politician,  in  flagrant 
disregard  of  the  principles  of  which  it  professed  itself  the 
champion.  We  do  not  pretend  to  an  unqualified  admiration 
of  Lord  John  Bussell’s  political  career,  but  an  elaborate 
attack  on  the  author  of  the  Beforrn  Bill  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  in  the  interest  of  one  who  never  was  a  Liberal,  and 
is  at  best  but  half  a  Whig,  was  an  exhibition  of  political  base¬ 
ness  which  might  shock  even  an  infidel  who  never  bowed 
at  the  name  of  Fox.  However,  the  Edinburgh,  in  spite  of 
all  our  friendly  counsels,  chose  to  barter  its  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage,  and  now  it  seems  to  have  lost  all  appetite 
for  the  meal  it  purchased  at  so  inordinate  a  price.  The 
stream  of  personal  adulation  which  flowed  unchecked 
during  the  short  period  of  the  Palmerstonian  success  is 
altogether  dried,  and  we  are  treated  in  its  stead  to  a  dreary 
essay  on  Parliamentary  Government,  such  as  Swift  might 
have  written  in  scorn  under  the  title  of  a  “  Tritical  Discourse 
“  on  the  British  Constitution  !”  We  are  told,  with  all  the 
emphasis  of  political  truism,  that  the  basis  of  constitutional 
government  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  to  the 
Legislature.  We  learn — what  indeed  was  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious — that  that  responsibility  is  wholly  destroyed 
when  the  Executive  abandons  its  independent  actiou,  and 
consents  to  become  the  mere  instrument  and  creature  of 
the  Legislature.  But  what  we  are  not  informed  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  is  how  this  mischief  originated,  or  by 
what  means  it  is  to  be  cured. 

We  do  not  dispute  the  assertion  of  the  Whig  journal,  that 
the  principles  on  which  the  Derby  Administration  has  con¬ 
ducted  public  affairs  during  the  present  session  are  wholly 
subversive  of  the  entire  theory  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  Government  which  frames 
its  measures  and  constructs  its  policy  solely  with  the  view  of 
catching  the  temporary  support  of  various  sections  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  evades  the  fundamental  condition  of 
Ministerial  responsibility  ;  for  the  tool  cannot  be  responsible 
to  the  hand  which  wields  it,  nor  can  the  potter  complain  of 
the  shape  of  the  vessel  which  he  has  moulded.  A  House  of 
Commons,  dealing  with  an  Administration  which  “  bows  to 
“  public  opinion,”  is  like  a  schoolboy  who  fruitlessly  bobs  in 
the  tub  of  water  after  the  apple  which  for  ever  eludes 
his  bite.  We  are  certainly  not  disposed  to  defend 
a  condition  of  things  which  can  only  issue  in  a  uni¬ 
versal  and  hopeless  political  immorality.  Neither  do 
we  feel  inclined  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson’s  theory  of  the  virtues  which  distinguish  weak 
Governments.  To  say  that  a  weak  Government  offers  less 
obstruction  than  a  strong  one  is  just  as  much  as  to  say  that 
a  coach  would  go  quicker  without  a  coachman,  or  that  a  ship 
which  always  runs  before  the  wind  makes  a  better  passage 


than  a  vessel  which  steers  its  course.  The  only  use  of  a 
Government  is  to  govern,  and  those  who  don’t  Want  to'  be 
governed  had  better  at  once  dispense  with  a  Government 
altogether.,  _  1  .  .. 

It  does  not,  however,  suit  the  purpose  of  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  to  inquire  how  or  when  this  new  plan  of  conduct¬ 
ing  Government  on  the  “bowing”  principle,  which  threatens 
to  supersede  all  other  theories  of  Administration,  grew  to  its 
present  height.  The  Whig  journal  complains  with  great 
justice  that  the  cowardice  of  the  Executive  is  day  by  day 
abdicating  more  of  its  functions  to  the  body  which  ought  to 
check,  and  not  to  direct,  its  action.  Yet  the  Edinburgh 
Review  might  have  remembered  that  the  first  great  blow  at 
the  responsibility  of  the  Executive,  and  the  fatal  precedent 
of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  occurred  under 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  respective  duties 
of  the  Administration  and  the  House  of  Commons  may  some¬ 
times  be  so  intermingled  as  not  to  be  easily  discriminated  ; 
but  there  are  some  functions  which  so  exclusively  appertain 
to  the  Executive  that  no  doubt  can  arise  as  to  the  power 
which  ought  to  assume  the  sole  responsibility.  Amongst 
these  functions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  specify  one  which 
devolves  more  absolutely  on  the  Administration  than 
the  conduct  of  operations  in  the  field  during  time 
of  war.  The  proposal  of  Mr.  Roebuck  to  transfer  to 
the  House  of  Commons  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
army  before  Sebastopol  was  a  most  flagrant  assumption  of 
the  special  province  of  the  Executive.  The  Government 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  treated  the  vote  on  that  motion  in 
the  only  manner  in  which  it  could  be  constitutionally 
viewed  —  as  a  direct  censui’e  on  the  Administration. 
Regarded  in  this  light,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the 
form  which  the  condemnation  of  the  Cabinet  might  happen 
to  take.  The  fitting  consequence  would  have  been  the 
formation  of  a  Government  which,  enjoying  the  confidence 
of  Parliament,  should  have  been  prepared  to  assume  the 
proper  responsibilities  and  the  ordinary  independence  of 
the  Executive.  No  doubt  Lord  Palmerston  took  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs  on  the  fall  of  the  Aberdeen  Administration 
with  the  expectation  and  intention  of  superseding  the  Com¬ 
mittee  which  virtually  put  the  Cabinet  in  commission.  But 
as  soon  as  he  found  that  Parliament  was  not  prepared  to 
accept  him  in  the  place  of  Wat  Tyler,  he  displayed  that 
want  of  political  stability  which  has  been  the  perpetual 
characteristic  of  his  public  career.  He  “bowed”  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  consented  to  compromise  the  whole 
framework  of  the  Executive  Government  rather  than  en¬ 
danger  the  hopes  of  his  personal  ambition.  The  first  experi¬ 
ment  of  capitulation  was  fatally  successful,  and  was  soon 
repeated.  The  system  of  “  bowing  ”  was  found  so  cheap 
and  easy  an  expedient  that  it  soon  became  the  practice  of  a 
Minister  who  was  little  under  the  control  of  political  con¬ 
victions.  As  soon  as  an  outcry  was  raised  against  the 
Income-tax,  the  Budget  “bowed”  in  obedience  to  the  popular 
clamour.  His  embryo  Reform  Bill  began  to  bow  long  before 
it  had  emerged  from  the  womb  ;  and  the  India  Bill  came 
simpering  on  under  the  congenial  auspices  of  Mr.  Yernon 
Smith,  and  made  its  little  leg  to  an  applauding  public.  In¬ 
deed,  so  far  had  the  career  of  obeisance  proceeded  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  ever  have  stopped  if  it  had  not' 
happened  that,  by  the  merest  accident  in  the  world,  the 
complaisant  Minister,  in  the  affair  of  the  Conspiracy  Bill, 
happened  to  bow  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  tactics  of  the  Derby 
Administration — and  we  have  no  disposition  to  constitute 
ourselves  their  apologists — the  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
them  is  that  they  are  apt  disciples  of  the  master  whom 
they  have  supplanted.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  too  acute  an  ob¬ 
server  of  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  not  to  have 
studied  all  the  advantages  which  Lord  Palmerston  derived 
from  his  compliant  policy.  He  has  closely  imitated,  but 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  exceeded,  his  original  in  the  art  of 
“bowing.”  Indeed,  these  accomplished  performers  may  be 
said  to  be  unequalled  in  the  graces  of  a  Parliamentary  minuet. 
They  are  both,  in  their  own  way,  no  doubt,  great  prophets ; 
but,  like  Mahomet,  they  are  sensible  enough  to  recognise 
the  fact  that,  if  the  mountain  will  not  go  to  them,  the3Tmust 
perforce  go  to  the  mountain. 

If  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  had  had  the  fairness  and  courage 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  political  mischief  of  which  he  com¬ 
plains  to  its  source,  he  would  not  have  had  to  beat  about  the 
bush  for  the  causes  of  its  growth  or  for  the  remedy  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  cured.  We  will  venture  to  expound  both 
the  disease  and  the  cure  in  fewer  lines  than  the  Edinburgh 
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lias  occupied  pages  in  its  pointless  disquisition.  The 
Executive  Government  has  lost  its  influence  because  the 
politicians  into  whose  hands  it  has  successively  passed  have 
been  willing  to  barter  the  authority  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  sustain,  for  the  continuance  of  a  power  which  they 
were  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  retain.  The  evil  will  be  cured 
only  when  men  shall  be  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  whose 
political  convictions  are  stronger  than  their  personal  ambi¬ 
tion.  Till  then,  we  shall  continue  to  see  a  capricious  Par¬ 
liament,  under  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  sycophantic 
Administration,  departing  further  and  further  from  those 
principles  of  mutual  responsibility  which  are  the  life  of 
Constitutional  Government — unless,  indeed,  the  time  should 
come  when  the  mass  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  more 
self-respect  than  the  Minister,  shall  have  the  manliness  to 
reject  the  adulation  which  its  leaders  have  not  the  courage 
to  withhold. 


INDIA  AND  YANKEE  DOODLE. 

WE  have  recently  seen  a  number  of  the  North,  American 
Review,  which  produces  a  strange  effect  on  the  English 
reader  by  the  proof  it  gives  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Americans  have  become  a  different  people  from  ourselves. 
The  Review  is  an  elaborate  imitation  of  the  great  British 
Quarterlies,  and  the  English  of  the  writers  is  very  good 
English  of  the  kind  spoken  at  Boston,  but  the  sentiments 
and  the  mode  of  treatment  are  exactly  those  of  our  inte¬ 
resting  contemporaries,  the  Univcrs  and  the  Gazette  de  France. 
An  article  on  the  British  Empire  in  India  has  so  familiar  a 
twang  to  the  ear,  that  one  misses  the  Gallicisms  which 
seem  its  natural  accompaniment.  It  is  intended  to  prove 
that  the  British  are  “  hardened  in  iniquity,”  and  is  about  as 
accurate  in  its  statements  of  fact  as  the  conversation  of  the 
gentlemen  with  whose  company  Martin  Chuzzlewit  was 
favoured  on  his  road  to  Eden.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
mistakes  or  misrepresentations  which  principally  leave  the 
impression  that  their  author  belongs  to  a  different  family 
of  nations.  The  authorities  on  whom  he  relies  are  Mr. 
Malcolm  Lewin,  Mr.  Mead,  and  Mr.  “Philmore;”  and 
we  have  had  from  these  eminent  persons  statements  no  less 
surprising  than  the  Reviewer’s  assertion  that  the  atro¬ 
cities  of  the  Sepoys  were  deliberately  intended  by  them 
as  a  retaliation  for  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  their  coun¬ 
trymen  by  Warren  Hastings,  than  his  notion  that  the 
revenue  is  extracted  by  torture  all  over  Hindostan,  or  than 
his  condemnation  of  the  first  Sikh  war  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  an  unprovoked  aggression  of  the  British  Government, 
eager  to  secure  the  inheritance  of  Runjeet  Singh.  What, 
however,  is  really  curious,  is  the  evidence  the  article  affords 
that  many  educated  Americans,  while  watching  England 
with  an  interest  keen  enough  though  not  always  friendly, 
have  completely  lost  the  thread  of  current  knowledge  on 
English  subjects.  England  is  evidently  now  divided  from 
them  by  the  same  impalpable  veil  which  hides  France  or 
Germany  from  Englishmen.  The  American  Reviewer  mani¬ 
festly  believes,  for  example,  that  Scotland  is  a  tributary  pro¬ 
vince  groaning  beneath  a  foreign  yoke.  He  wonders  that 
the  country  of  Bruce  and  Burns  did  not  see  in  the  Sepoy 
mutiny  a  providential  opportunity  for  revolt.  An  article  in 
Blacltwood  on  the  East  India  Company  he  considers  as 
inspired  by  the  craven  haste  of  a  slave  to  be  on  the  stronger 
side.  How  long,  he  asks,  will  Scotland  tamely  submit  to 
the  tribute  of  several  millions  sterling  which  is  yearly 
transmitted  from  Edinburgh  to  London?  Has  she  for¬ 
gotten  the  cruelties  and  the  indignities  which  she  underwent 
from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  “  almost  in  our  own  time  ?” 
The  Reviewer  is  convinced,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  this 
bloodthirsty  Duke  of  Cumberland  afterwards  became  King 
of  Hanover. 

We  do  not  refute  a  gentleman  who  believes  that  Scotch¬ 
men,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  ought  to  be  zealous  in  help¬ 
ing  the  Hindoos  to  destroy  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
Certainly  it  is  not  their  accurate  knowledge  of  each  other 
which  now  reminds  Englishmen  and  Americans  that  their 
brotherhood  is  somewhat  closer  than  if  it  depended  on  a 
common  descent  from  Adam.  The  proof  of  the  fact  that 
every  American  is  a  transmuted  Englishman,  and  every 
Englishman  a  possible  American,  comes  from  other  sources 
than  the  literature  of  either  country.  So  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  every  newspaper  which  reaches  us  from  India, 
Australia,  or  the  Cape  contains  evidence  that,  removed  from 
the  thousand  forms  of  control  which  modify  his  character  at 
home,  an  Englishman  becomes  in  almost  no  time  a  Yankee. 


Hew  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Canada,  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
even  the  aristocratically-settled  New  Zealand,  are  American 
societies  under  superficially  monarchical  governments;  and 
above  all,  the  English  minority  of  planters  and  traders 
in  India  is  thoroughly  Americanized.  It  is  particulaily 
ludicrous  that  an  American  should  lecture  us  on  the  more 
indefensible  passages  of  our  connexion  with  India,  because 
it  is  exactly  the  American  side  of  English  character  which 
had  full  play,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire.  The  energy,  the 
self-reliance,  the  tenacity,  and  the  undaunted  courage  of  the 
race  were  conspicuous  there,  as  they  have  been  more  recently 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America;  but  conspicuous  also  were 
its  disregard  of  vested  rights,  its  contempt  for  men  of  other 
blood,  its  insatiable  greed  for  gain,  and  its  tendency  to  blind  ' 
itself  to  immorality  by  the  most  transparent  sophistry. 
Anglo-Saxons,  in  presence  of  a  weak  and  wealthy  population, 
behaved  themselves  as  Anglo-Saxons  always  have  done  and 
always  will  do,  so  long  as  they  are  not  kept  in  order  by  a 
strong  Government,  or  by  social  restraints  of  equal  strength. 
In  India,  that  strong  Government  was  at  last  organized ; 
and  under  it  the  people  of  India  enjoyed  some  happiness, 
and  had  pi’omise  of  more;  nor  was  it  till  the  Hindoo  rebelled 
against  his  best  protection  that  the  danger  of  an  American 
policy  in  India  became  again  imminent.  At  this  moment, 
the  one  result  of  the  late  wretched  revolt  which  ought 
to  be  struggled  against  by  everybody  in  England  who 
cares  for  the  credit  of  his  country  or  of  human  natui’e, 
is  the  foundation  in  India  of  the  society  of  the  Southern 
American  States.  Everything  tends  to  it.  The  best  feelings 
as  well  as  the  worst  are  working  towards  it.  The  Christian 
missionary  hurries  on  to  break  down,  as  barriers  to  pro- 
selytism,  the  same  religious  institutions  and  the  same  laws 
which  the  planter  would  knock  to  pieces  in  the  blind 
impulse  of  hatred,  or  from  the  surer  instinct  of  cupidity. 
But,  whatever  their  motives,  the  consequences  involved  in 
their  success  are  shown  experimentally.  In  Bengal,  as  in 
Virginia  or  Tennessee,  only  one  set  of  social  relations  can 
be  produced  by  placing  a  weak  race  at  the  mercy  of  a 
stronger.  The  consecration  of  wrong  as  a  principle,  and  the 
denial  of  right  on  system,  carry  with  them,  in  any  climate 
and  under  any  sky,  the  debasement  of  the  religion  which 
acquiesces  in  such  a  state  of  things,  the  depravation  of  the 
free  constitution  which  permits  it,  and  the  moral  ruin  of 
master  as  well  as  slave. 

However  we  may  respect  the  intentions  of  the  Bishops  who 
joined  in  a  recent  conversation  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  subject  of  Christianity  in  India,  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  they  should  have  repeated  the  old  commonplaces  of  last 
autumn  without  a  word  of  allusion  to  the  better  knowledge  of 
the  matter  which  we  now  owe  to  our  cooler  blood  and  ampler 
information.  The  proper  answer  to  the  pressing  demands  of 
the  spiritual  peers  was  given  by  Lord  Ellenborough  and 
other  lay-lords,  when  they  said  that  a  consideration  even  more 
urgent  than  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoo  (which,  indeed,  is 
involved  in  it)  was,  the  growing  hostility  of  the  two  races 
in  India.  If,  however,  these  antipathies  are  to  be  understood, 
and  their  violence  calmed,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
they  date  from  the  outbreak  at  Meerut.  Doubtless  they 
have  frightfully  increased  since  then,  and  have  extended  to 
classes  which  once  did  not  share  in  them  ;  but  we  cannot 
accept  from  the  Times  the  suggestion  that  they  are  the 
natural  fruit  of  disappointed  confidence.  We  trusted  the 
people  of  India  implicitly,  it  urges,  and  they  deceived  us. 
But  though  this  is  true  of  the  relations  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  and  its  subjects,  it  is  not  true  of  any  feeling 
existing  between  the  natives  and  those  Europeans  who  are 
unconnected  with  the  administration.  The  planters  and 
traders  have  consistently  vilified  the  Hindoo,  and  the  con¬ 
firmation  which  the  mutiny  has  given  to  their  estimate 
of  native  character  is  one  principal  ground  on  which 
they  proclaim  themselves  wiser  than  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Civil  Service.  The  separation  between 
the  races  has,  in  truth,  kept  pace  with  the  influx 
of  non-official  Europeans,  whose  occasional  ill-treatment 
and  perpetual  vituperation  of  the  Hindoo  have  been  but 
slightly  compensated  by  an  assumed  compassion  for  his 
spiritual  blindness.  The  most  plausible  theory  of  the  revolt 
would  be  one  which  should  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  for 
some  years  past  a  cry  for  proselytism  has  synchronized  in 
India  with  public  professions  of  the  most  unmitigated  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  whole  Hindoo  race.  Large  numbers  were 
hurt  in  their  pride,  still  larger  in  their  superstition,  many 
in  both.  The  Government  (to  its  honour)  has  for  the  pi-esent 
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abstained  as  much  as  possible  from  wounding  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  but  there  are  some  persons  who  seem  to  think 
that  it  would  turn  India  into  a  black  man’s  paradise  if  it 
only  encouraged  the  tendencies  which  it  has  hitherto  sedu¬ 
lously  checked. 


AN  INJURED  INNOCENT. 

fJJHE  Session  of  1858  has  proved  an  unfortunate  season 
X  for  the  Times.  Omniscience  has  fallen  into  so  many 
blunders  which  have  been  unluckily  found  out,  and  omnipo¬ 
tence  has  experienced  such  palpable  rebuffs  which  it  was 
hopeless  to  conceal,  that  even  the  public  accouchement  of  Pope 
Joan  could  hardly  prove  a  severer  trial  to  the  devotees 
of  infallibility.  The  side  which  the  leading  journal  has 
espoused  seemed  doomed  to  disaster,  and  the  cause  which 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  its  hostility  appeared  to  derive 
from  its  opposition  an  unhoped-for  vitality.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Derby  has  survived  the  thunders  of  the  Times, 
while  that  of  Lord  Palmerston  perished  under  the  breath 
of  its  applause.  Put  of  all  the  failures  which  the  leading 
journal  has  recently  experienced,  the  most  mortifying  must 
be  the  want  of  success  which  has  attended  its  persevering 
efforts  to  write  down  the  English  name.  In  spite  of  the 
industry  which  has  been  expended  in  proving  England  and 
everything  English  to  be  contemptible,  nothing  but  our  sin¬ 
cere  sympathy  for  the  disappointment  of  our  great  contem¬ 
porary  could  induce  us  to  regret  that  this  nation  is  not  yet 
universally  despised.  The  role  of  Cassandra  is  not  at  any 
time  a  cheerful  one,  but  of  all  beings  the  most  to  be  pitied 
is  a  Cassandra  whose  Troy  is  never  sacked.  In  the  midst 
of  these  accumulated  miscarriages,  and  suffering  (as  it  pathe¬ 
tically  complains)  under  the  same  judgment  as  that  wisdom 
of  which  it  enjoys  so  large  a  share — which  preaches  in  the 
street  and  no  man  regardeth  her — perhaps  the  most  discreet 
course  on  the  part  of  the  Times  would  have  been  to  wrap 
itself  in  its  own  virtue,  and  leave  us  in  ignorance  of  the 
indifference  of  the  congregation  which  attends  its  ministra- 
tions.  The  leading  journal  might  have  taken  to  itself  the 
consolation  of  the  ancient  Stoic — 

Victrix  causa  cleis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni — 

and  might  have  derived  a  noble  satisfaction  from  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that,  though  fortune  might  favour  the  Saturday 
Review,  the  Times  was  ever  on  the  side  of  virtue  in  distress. 
Unfortunately,  however,  our  contemporary  seems  to  want 
the  fortitude  and  magnanimity  which  belong  of  right 
to  injured  innocence;  and  the  soreness  which  is  betrayed 
on  the  subject  of  the  “  obscure  writers”  in  “  highly  vitupe- 
“  rative  contemporaries”  adds  fresh  confirmation  to  the  old 
saying,  that  “  the  flesh  will  quiver  where  the  pincers  tear.” 
The  laboured  attempts  which  we  have  witnessed  this  week 
to  prove  that  the  Times  has  really  always  been  in  the  right, 
indicate  an  uncomfortable  consciousness  that  the  public  in 
general  are  under  the  delusion  that  it  has  been  nearly  always 
in  the  wrong. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  'Times  of  last  Wednes¬ 
day  on  the  subject  of  the  disputes  between  this  country 
and  America,  we  find  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  method 
by  which  infallibility,  caught  in  a  monstrous  blunder, 
attempts  to  escape  from  the  scrape  into  which  it  had  tumbled. 
When,  some  six  weeks  ago,  the  American  Congress  and 
press  were  resounding  with  insults  and  menaces  levelled 
against  England,  the  Times,  following  its  accustomed  policy, 
at  once  announced  that  the  traducers  of  this  country 
were  entirely  in  the  right,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  officers  was  wholly  indefensible.  If  our  contemporary 
had  contented  himself  with  arguing  that  the  principles  of 
maritime  law  hitherto  asserted  by  the  British  Government 
were  unsound,  we  should  have  been  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  question  upon  the  footing  of  a  juridical  discussion. 
But  when  a  journal,  professing  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
English  people,  chose  categorically  to  assert  that  the  “  right 
“  of  search  had  been  abandoned  since  the  treaty  of  1842,”  we 
thought  it  desirable  to  point  out  that  such  an  affirmation 
betrayed  a  total  ignorance  both  of  the  law  and  the  facts  of 
the  question.  We  showed  that  the  “  right  of  search”  could 
not  have  been  abandoned  in  1842,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  was  neither  at  that  time  nor  at  any  other  asserted  by  the 
English  or  any  other  Government.  It  is  equally  true  that 
it  has  not  been  abandoned  now,  and  for  the  same  reason — 
that  it  has  never  been  preferred.  There  was,  it  is  true, 
another  right,  which,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  thought 
fit  to  describe  it,  was  asserted  in  1842 — which  was  certainly 


not  abandoned  then — and  which,  in  spite  of  the  loose  lan¬ 
guage  into  which  some  speakers  have  been  betrayed,  we  are 
willing  to  believe  is  not  yet  abandoned.  In  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Monday  night,  the  right  referred  to  is  thus 
defined  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  with  his  accustomed  precision : — 
“  It  is  quite  plain,  if  one  of  our  cruisers  sec  a  vessel  bearing 
“  the  American  flag,  and  have  x’eason  to  believe  that  that  flag 
“  is  assumed,  he  must  examine  and  inquire  into  her  right  to 
“  carry  that  flag  as  best  he  can.  If  the  residt  should  be  to 
“  give  him  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  vessel  has  no  right  to 
“  the  fag  that  she  bears,  he  may  visit,  and  have  an  examina- 
“  tion  of  her  papers ;  and  if  he  then  finds  that  his  suspicions 
“  are  correct,  he  may  deal  with  her  in  the  manner  in  which 
“  he  would  be  justified  in  dealing  with  her  as  between 
“  England  and  the  country  to  which  she  belongs.  The 
“  American  Government  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  this  case. 
“  The  matter  is  entirely  between  the  English  cruiser  and  the 
“  vessel  seized.  But  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  vessel  is  an 
“  American,  and  has  a  right  to  use  the  flag,  the  situation  is 
“  this — he  must,  of  course,  apologize  for  his  acts,  and  make 
“  ample  compensation  for  any  injury  done.” 

This  declaration  of  the  law,  so  far  from  being  any  new 
discovery  in  jurisprudence,  is  precisely  the  doctrine  which 
we  showed,  in  our  number  of  June  19th,  to  have  been  laid 
down  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  1842.  His  lordship  said  : — 

The  right  of  search,  except  when  specially  conceded  by  treaty,  is  a  purely 
belligerent  right,  and  can  have  no  existence  on  the  high  seas  during  peace. 
The  Undersigned  apprehends,  however,  that  the  right  of  search  is  not  confined 
to  the  verification  of  the  nationality  of  the  vessel,  but  also  extends  to  the 
object  of  the  voyage  and  the  nature  of  the  cargo.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
British  cruisers  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  vessels  they  meet  with  arc  in 
reality  American  or  not.  The  right  asserted  has  in  truth  no  resemblance  to 
the  right  of  search,  either  in  principle  or  in  practice.  It  is  simply  a  right  to 
satisfy  the  party  who  has  a  legitimate  interest  in  knowing  the  truth,  that  the 
vessel  actually  is  what  her  colours  announce.  This  right  we  concede  as 
freely  as  we  exercise.  The  British  cruisers  arc  not  instructed  to  detain 
American  vessels  under  any  circumstances  whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  ordered  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  them,  be  they  slavers  or 
otherwise.  But  when  reasonable  suspicion  exists  that  the  Americau  flag  has 
been  abused  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  vessel  of  another  nation,  it  would 
appear  scarcely  credible,  had  it  not  been  made  manifest  by  the  repeated  pro¬ 
testations  of  their  Representative,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  stigmatized  and  abolished  the  Irado  itself,  should  object  to  the 
adoption  of  such  means  as  arc  indispensably  necessary  for  ascertaining  the 
truth.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  right  maybe  abused,  like  every  other  which 
is  delegated  to  many  and  different  hands.  It  is  possible  (hat  it  may  be 
exercised  wantonly  and  vexatiously ;  and  should  this  be  the  case,  it  would 
not  only  call  for  remonstrance,  but  would  justify  resentment.  This,  however, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable;  and  if  in  spite  of  the  utmost  caution  an 
error  should  be  committed,  and  any  American  vessel  should  suffer  loss  or 
injury,  it  would  be  followed  by  prompt  and  ample  reparation.  The  Under¬ 
signed  begs  to  repeat,  that  with  American  vessels,  whatever  be  their  destina¬ 
tion,  British  cruisers  have  no  pretensions  in  any  manner  to  interfere.  Such 
vessels  must  be  permitted,  if  engaged  in  it,  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  this  unhal¬ 
lowed  trade;  but  the  British  Government  will  never  endure  that  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  use  of  the  American  flag  shall  extend  the  iniquity  to  other  nations  by 
whom  it  is  abhorred,  and  who  liave  entered  into  solemn  treaties  with  this 
country  for  its  entire  suppression. 

Lord  Aberdeen’s  despatch  sufficiently  proves  that  this  right 
— call  it  what  you  please — was  not  abandoned  in  1842.  Lord 
Lyndiiurst’s  speech  proves  that  it  is  not  contemplated  to 
abandon  it  now.  Indeed,  the  concession  of  such  a  claim  as 
that  advanced  by  the  American  journals  and  endorsed  by  the 
Times  would  be  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
an  independent  maritime  sovereignty.  If  we  were  bound 
to  allow  any  ship  which  hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes  to  pass 
unchallenged  solely  in  respect  of  the  flag  under  which  she  sailed, 
however  little  she  might  be  entitled  to  its  protection,  we  might 
not  only  have  English  ships  carrying  on  the  slave  trade  under 
American  colours  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  we  might  have 
the  whole  of  our  revenue  laws  defeated  in  the  English 
Channel  by  our  own  subjects,  who  might  pursue  their  illicit 
trade  unmolested  till  some  American  cruiser  condescended 
to  interfere.  If  the  Times  is  right  in  the  concession  which 
Lord  Malmesbury  is  alleged  to  have  made,  the  English 
smuggler  who  chooses  to  hoist  the  American  flag  will 
be  only  amenable  to  the  search  of  an  American  ship- 
of-war.  When  this  doctrine  comes  to  be  thoroughly  ap¬ 
preciated  in  our  maritime  ports,  it  will  perhaps  be  found 
that  all  the  savings  which  we  shall  be  able  to  effect  by  the 
discontinuance  of  our  revenue  service  will  hardly  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  deficiency  which  may  be  found  in  the  next 
return  of  the  Customs. 

Inasmuch  as  Lord  Derby  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Cabinet  of  1842,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  its  principal  legal 
adviser,  we  do  not  suppose  that  they  have  substantially 
departed  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  when 
addressing  the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  February  2,  1843  : — 

Nothing  is  more  distinct  than  the  right  of  visit  and  the  right  of  search.  The 
right  of  search  with  respect  to  American  vessels  wc  entirely  disclaim.  But 
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the  right  wo  claim  is  to  know  whether  a  vessel  pretending  to  be  American 
and  hoisting  the  American  flag  be  bond  fide  American — to  know,  for  instance, 
whether  a  Portuguese  or  Brazilian  schooner,  sailing  under  the  American  flag, 
bo  really  wbat  she  seems  to  be. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Considering  that  we  are  contending  for  a  right  which  is  the  only  security 
against  fraud,  against  the  grossest  abuses  by  parties  interested  in  this 
iniquitous  traffle— considering  that  we  are  now  the  advocates  of  a  principle 
necessary  for  the  interests  and  security  of  all  maritime  nations— it  is  my  duty 
to  state  in  the  face  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  claim  to  that  right  of 
visitation  contended  for  in  the  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen  has  not  been  relin¬ 
quished  ;  that  on  this  subject  we  made  no  concession  whatever,  and  that  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in  that  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen  we  adhere  at  this 
moment. 

We  learn  from  the  speech  of  Lord  Aberdeen  on  Monday 
night,  that  the  instructions  which  were  issued  to  the  English 
cruisers  at  that  period  were  drawn  up  with  the  assistance 
of  Lord  Derby,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Lushington, 
Sir  A.  Cockburn,  and  the  Admiralty.  These  instructions 
were  at  the  time  communicated  to  the  American  Government, 
and  obtained  its  complete  concurrence.  Lord  Malmesbury 
does  not  affirm  that  they  were  based  on  an  unfounded 
claim,  nor  that  he  has  ventured  to  revoke  them.  He  inti¬ 
mates  that  some  method  is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
two  Governments  which  may  obtain  with  greater  efficiency 
the  objects  which  we  have  never  ceased  to  contemplate  and 
pursue.  He  has  promised  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  Parliament 
the  correspondence  which  has  already  passed,  and  when  that 
correspondence  is  before  us  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  how 
far  the  present  Government  has  sacrificed  or  sustained  what 
Sir  Robert  Peel  well  described  as  “  a  principle  necessary  for 
“  the  interests  and  security  of  all  maritime  nations.” 

Fortunately  for  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation,  the 
American  Government  seems  by  no  means  as  pertinaciously 
anti-English  in  its  spirit  as  the  Times,  The  despatch  of 
General  Cass,  from  which  we  have  quoted  in  a  previous 
number’,  very  reasonably  assimilates  the  right  of  visit  to  the 
right  of  arrest.  “  As  the  identity  of  a  person  must  be  ascer- 
“  tained  by  the  officer  bearing  process  for  his  arrest,  and 
“  determined  at  the  risk  of  such  officer,  so  must  the  national 
“  identity  of  a  vessel  be  determined  at  the  like  hazard  to  him 
“  who,  doubting  the  flag  she  displays,  searches  her  to  ascertain 
“  her  true  character.  If  the  boarding- officer  had  just  gi’ounds 
“  for  his  suspicions,  and  deported  himself  with  propriety  in 
“  the  performance  of  his  task,  doing  no  injury,  and  peaceably 
“  retiring  when  satisfied  of  his  error,  no  nation  would  make 
“  such  an  act  the  subject  of  serious  reclamation.”  We  ai’e 
glad  to  learn  from  Lord  Malmesbury  that,  as  we  had 
already  anticipated,  “  the  accounts  given  to  the  American 
“  Government  have  been  enormously  exaggerated,  and  that 
“  after  careful  examination  he  has  not  found  a  single 
“  instance  in  which  our  cruisers  have  behaved  with  incivility 
“  to  the  officers  of  any  American  vessel  which  they  have 
“  boarded.”  According,  therefore,  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Cass  himself,  no  case  has  occurred  “.which  any  nation 
“  could  make  the  subject  of  a  serious  reclamation.”  Con¬ 
sequently,  no  necessity  whatever  has  arisen  for  departing  one 
iota  from  the  principles  of  maritime  law  so  clearly  defined 
by  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Aberdeen  ;  and  we  can  see  no 
reason,  from  the  information  before  us,  for  believing 
that  the  present  Government  has  been  guilty  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  Idcliete  of  surrendering  a  right  which  the  complainants 
themselves  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  question. 

Whatever  confusion,  therefore,  may  have  been  introduced 
into  the  discussion  by  the  loose  language  of  speakers  who  are 
almost  as  hazy  in  their  ideas  of  international  law  as  the 
writer  in  the  Times,  we  believe  that  the  question  stands 
now  precisely  on  the  same  footing  on  which  it  was  placed 
by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  1842.  The  statement  with  which 
the  Times  concludes,  that  “  the  right  of  Search  and  Visita- 
“  tion  has  now  been  wholly  abandoned,”  is  just  as  inaccurate 
as  that  with  which  it  commenced,  “  that  the  Right  of  Search 
“  was  abandoned  in  1842.”  The  Right  of  Search  was  not 
abandoned  in  1842,  nor  is  it  now  abandoned;  for  it  was 
not  asserted  either  in  1842  or  at  any  subsequent  period. 
The  right  of  Visitation— in  the  only  sense  which  has  ever 
been  attached  to  it  in  this  protracted  controversy — is  not 
now  abandoned  any  more  than  it  was  in  1842  ;  for  the 
right  of  verifying  the  nationality  of  a  vessel  has  been  ex¬ 
plicitly  insisted  on  by  evei’y  speaker  who  has  treated  the 
question  in  Parliament,  and  is  categorically  admitted  by  the 
American  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  At  the  risk  of  in¬ 
curring  the  imputation  of  a  “  highly  vituperative”  criticism, 
we  have  thought  it  right  to  set  forth  the  time  state  of  the 
case.  Not  that  we  deem  it  necessary  to  “gild  the  refined 
“  gold  or  to  paint  the  lily,”  by  a  laboured  exposure  of 
journalistic  blundering ;  but  we  think  it  of  some  importance 


that  the  combined  want  of  knowledge  and  want  of  patriotism 
of  the  Times  should  not  be  permitted  to  mislead  public 
opinion  by  representing  this  country  as  having  been  com¬ 
pelled,  in  deference  to  the  vulgar  menaces  of  the  American 
press,  to  beat  a  humiliating  retreat  by  the  surrender  of 
claims  which  we  had  asserted  without  foundation,  and  the 
abandonment  of  rights  which  we  had  exercised  without 
justice.  _ 

ELECTORS’  TRAVELLING  EXPENSES. 

HE  House  of  Commons  and  its  Committees,  without 
adhering  to  any  immutable  doctrine,  have  done  a  good 
deal,  by  legislation  and  by  decisions  on  the  trial  of  election 
petitions,  to  put  down  bribery  and  treating.  When  public 
opinion  on  any  subject  is  in  advance  of  private  conviction, 
political  action  generally  assumes,  in  its  oscillating  and  in¬ 
termittent  course,  the  appearance  if  not  the  genuine  character 
of  prudish  insincerity.  Electoral  corruption  was  denounced 
as  a  crime  before  statesmen  were  ashamed  of  practising  it ; 
but  by  degrees  the  universal  profession  became  a  not  unfre¬ 
quent  belief,  and  the  purchase  of  voters  in  the  open  market, 
when  it  is  publicly  avowed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
now  regarded  as  an  excess  even  of  Irish  impudence.  The 
exceptional  culpability  which,  according  to  constitutional 
purists,  attaches  to  the  use  of  money  in  elections  is  one  of 
those  consecrated  fictions  which  it  is  unprofitable  to  ex¬ 
amine.  There  is  not  the  smallest  danger  that  candidates 
or  constituencies  will  carry  purity  to  an  inconvenient  ex¬ 
treme,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  increasing  stringency 
of  the  law  has  undoubtedly  produced  a  beneficial  eftect  on 
oublic  morality,  lu  the  last  Parliament,  the  zeal  of  the  Elec¬ 
tion  Committees  in  discerning  latent  corruption  threatened 
at  one  time  to  enlist  popular  sympathy  on  the  side  of  the 
persecuted  class  of  sitting  members.  Every  zealous  voter  who 
lad  walked  down  a  street  with  a  candidate  was  elevated  into 
an  agent,  and  the  ti’ansfer  of  a  shilling  or  of  a  pint  of  beer 
between  any  two  inhabitants  of  a  borough  was  gravely  in¬ 
vestigated  as  a  primti  facie  case  of  constructive  bribery  or 
treating.  As  in  all  similar  cases,  real  criminals  were  the  first 
to  profit  by  the  arbitrary  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
crime.  When  a  member  who  had  confined  his  expenditure 
to  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  was  stigmatized  as  guilty  of 
corruption,  the  wholesale  dealer  in  votes  felt  that  he  was 
kept  in  countenance  by  a  host  of  creditable  partners  in  an 
act  of  conventional  guilt.  Fortunately  the  common  sense  ot 
Parliament  produced  an  early  reaction,  and  the  present 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  had  the  merit  of  reminding  Com¬ 
mittees  that  the  law  which  made  bribery  a  misdemeanor 
could  scarcely  be  satisfied  by  a  proof  of  constructive  agency 
under  an  unconscious  principal.  Since  the  last  general  elec¬ 
tion,  Committees  have  for  the  most  part  taken  the  real  merits 
of  the  case  into  consideration,  and  the  true  choice  of  the 
independent  electors  has  seldom  been  reversed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  any  isolated  act  of  imprudence. 

In  the  well-known  case  of  Cooper  v.  Slade,  local  party 
spirit,  not  satisfied  with  the  triumph  of  the  hustings,  sought 
for  vengeance  in  a  court  of  law.  The  candidate  had  offered 
to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  an  elector,  on  the  implied 
condition  of  obtaining  his  vote,  and  the  purity  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  party  was  shocked  by  the  temptation  involved  in  a 
gratuitous  railway  journey  from  Huntingdon  to  Cambridge. 
Three  successive  tribunals  of  ascending  dignity  delivered 
conflicting  judgments  on  the  lawfulness  of  paying  for  the 
conveyance  of  a  voter  to  the  poll,  and  it  was  finally  detei- 
mined  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  a  majority  of  the  judges,  that  the  candidate  who  had 
conformed  to  a  universal  practice  had,  in  addition  .  to 
heavy  pecuniary  penalties,  incurred  a  disqualification 
from  taking  a  part  in  any  Parliamentary  election.  feo 
absurdly  unjust  a  consequence  of  the  existing  law  not 
unnaturally  produced  a  general  desire  to  obviate  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  anomaly,  and  the  expiration  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  furnished  an  opportunity  of  legalizing  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  seemed  less  objectionable  than  the  persecution  of 
which  it  had  been  the  pretext.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Parliament  has  been  well-advised  in  substituting 
an  express  permission  to  convey  voters  for  a  judicial  prohi¬ 
bition.  The  mischief  consisted  in  the  previous  uncertainty 
of  the  law,  and  in  the  consequent  unfairness  to  the  candidate 
who  was  surprised  into  constructive  corruption.  1  he  repre¬ 
sentative  system  would  not  have  been  compromised  it  the 
unknown  Cambridge  elector  had  remained  passive  at  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  or  had  exercised  his  franchise  at  his  own  expense. 
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The  law  reserves  the  rights  of  voters  otherwise  qualified 
who  may  be  absent  from  the  polling  place  about  the  time 
of  the  election,  but  if  their  zeal  or  their  pecuniary  means 
are  insufficient  to  put  them  in  motion,  the  resident  con¬ 
stituency  may  fairly  be  trusted  to  dispense  with  their  inter¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  Walpole  might  safely  have  contented  himself  for  the 
present  year  with  a  Bill  for  continuing  the  Corrupt  Prac¬ 
tices  Act.  Candidates  would  not  seriously  have  regretted 
the  impossibility  of  providing  electors  with  a  conveyance 
which,  in  most  instances,  is  a  superfluous  luxury.  In 
counties,  although  the  polling  places  are  distributed  over  a 
considerable  space,  farmers  are  essentially  a  locomotive  class 
when  inclination  or  private  business  calls  them  from  home. 
The  long  string  of  gigs  and  horses  which  defiles  from  every 
country  town  on  the  evening  of  market  day  sufficiently  proves 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  provide  extraneous  facilities  of 
conveyance  when  a  rustic  constituency  has  a  public  duty  to 
perform.  No  county  voter  finds  himself  unable  to  attend  a 
sale  of  stock  or  an  agricultural  show ;  and  if  he  is  seized  with 
a  sudden  fit  of  domesticity  on  the  day  of  polling,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  no  strong  political  convictious  are  doomed  to 
suppression  by  his  absence  from  the  booth.  The  difficulty 
in  boroughs  is  still  more  imaginary.  It  is  only  once  in  three 
or  four  years  that  a  small  shopkeeper  can  feel  a  doubt  of  his 
own  capacity  to  walk  down  the  High-street  of  his  native 
town.  At  a  late  election  for  Marylebone,  the  candidates 
incurred  an  enormous  expense  for  cabs  and  omnibuses  to  save 
their  constituents  the  trouble  of  walking  to  the  poll.  As 
long  as  the  new  Act  is  in  force,  there  will,  in  the  event  of 
future  contests,  be  several  thousand  claimants  for  the  more 
dignified  mode  of  conveyance.  Ten-pound  householders  in 
the  metropolis  are  virtuous,  uncoiTupt,  and  patriotic;  but 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  put  themselves  at  a  disadvantage 
iu  comparison  with  their  neighbours,  or  to  dispense  with 
the  exercise  of  an  acknowledged  right.  Incidentally,  there 
may  be  a  certain  amount  of  virtual  bribery  employed 
in  securing  the  votes  of  electors  who  happen  to  own  a 
horse  or  a  spring-cart;  but  the  most  obvious  result  of 
the  new  clause  will  be  an  increase  of  expense  which  may 
perhaps  counteract  the  democratic  effects  apprehended  from 
the  abolition  of  the  Property  Qualification.  The  fractional 
corruption  which  may  be  generated  by  a  skilful  management 
of  railway  tickets  is  perhaps  beneath  the  notice  of  Parliament, 
yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  ingenious  projectors  will  devise 
a  mode  of  converting  the  lawful  conveyance  of  voters  into 
corrupt  payments  of  money.  No  independent  elector  will 
be  foolish  enough  to  content  himself  with  a  second-class 
ticket;  and  in  many  cases  the  unaccustomed  luxuries  of 
plate-glass  and  cushions  will  be  regarded  as  a  fair  subject  for 
a  bargain.  Mr.  Roebuck  asserts  that  return-tickets  are  not 
covered  by  the  words  of  the  clause;  and  if  his  opinion  is 
correct,  a  wide  field  will  be  opened  for  the  astuteness  of 
election  lawyers. 

If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  every  possible  voter 
to  the  poll,  the  difficulty  which  is  supposed  to  exist  might 
certainly  be  overcome  by  more  than  one  simple  contrivance. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil’s  suggestion  of  taking  the  water  to  the 
horse,  instead  of  driving  the  horse  to  the  water,  is  already 
adopted  in  the  voting-papers  which  determine  the  dispas¬ 
sionate  elections  of  parochial  guardians  ;  but  in  large  consti¬ 
tuencies,  in  the  midst  of  political  excitement,  it  would 
perhaps  involve  some  risk  of  malversation  on  the  part  of 
subordinate  agents.  No  such  objection  applies  to  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  polling-places  where  the  existing  accommodation 
is  found  to  be  insufficient.  Contests  which  formerly  occupied 
six  weeks,  or,  within  more  i-ecent  memory,  a  fortnight,  are 
now  decided  in  the  course  of  a  single  morning;  and  it  would 
be  perfectly  easy  in  any  county  or  borough  to  double  the 
number  of  booths  and  of  poll-clerks.  The  cost  ought  in  all 
instances  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rates,  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  reminding  the  voters  that  they  are  performing  a  public 
duty,  and  not  giving  or  selling  a  favour. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  prevent  Mr.  H.  Berkeley  from 
reciting  his  monotonous  formula  as  a  refrain  to  every  dis¬ 
cussion  connected  with  elections  ;  but  it  seems  hard  that  the 
House  of  Commons  can  never  touch  upon  any  question  re¬ 
lating  to  the  franchise  without  exposing  itself  to  the  inevit¬ 
able  tag  of  the  funny  performer  who  brings  in  the  ballot  on 
all  irrelevant  occasions.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  has  re¬ 
duced  the  average  expense  of  elections  by  more  than  a  half, 
while  it  has  at  the  same  time  protected  the  pockets  and 
saved  the  consciences  of  almost  all  candidates  for  a  seat  in 
Parliament ;  but  the  ballot-mongers  are  annoyed  at  the 


effect  of  regular  pharmacy,  and  accordingly  they  announce 
that,  in  default  of  their  own  celebrated  pill,  the  constitution, 
which  is  not  yet  their  patient,  would  do  better  to  die  of 
corruption  in  peace.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  even 
under  a  system  of  secret  voting,  protected  patriots  would 
walk  to  the  polling-booth,  if  the  law  authorized  the  use  of 
eleemosynaxy  cabs ;  but  the  political  hygeist  is  well  aware 
that  the  intellects  to  which  his  ai’guments  are  addressed  by 
no  means  require  a  close  connexion  between  constitutional 
causes  and  effects.  When  Mr.  Walpole  introduces  his  pro¬ 
mised  measure  in  the  next  session,  he  must  be  prepared  for 
the  familiar  squeak  of  “  Hex-e  we  are  again — ballot-box  and 
“  all.”  More  serious  legislatoi's  will  probably  in  the  meantime 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
authorize  any  definite  mode  of  expenditure  at  elections,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  any  outlay  which  is  undoubtedly  legal  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  become  indispensable. 


THE  LEGISLATURE  UNCHRISTIANIZED. 

AND  so  the  great  national  apostacy  is  accomplished,  and 
we  have  a  circumcised  legislator  sitting  in  the  seat  of 
Gibbon.  The  House  of  Commons,  which  by  a  vote  and 
privilegium  expelled  Mr.  Asgill  because  he  was  a 
hei'etic  and  probably  a  madman,  has  by  a  Resolution  per¬ 
mitted  Baron  Rothschild  to  vote  without  professing  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian.  The  famous  cobweb  phrase,  which 
was  never  intended  to  exclude  the  sons  of  Abraham,  has 
been  broken  through  by  a  gentleman  whom  his  enemies 
have  discovered  at  last  to  be  vei-y  nearly,  if  not  quite,  an 
Israelite  without  guile.  The  occasion  was  attended  by  the 
accustomed  omens.  There  was  a  rustling  of  wings  of  the  old 
blind  bats  of  bigotry  who  took  the  congenial  part  of  the  de¬ 
spairing  angels ;  while  Mr.  Warren,  and  Mr.  Newdegate, 
and  Mi-.  Spooner  did  the  duty  of  genii,  though  not  of 
genius,  and,  iu  place  of  “  waiting,”  cried,  Let  us  depart 
hence.  Significantly  enough,  Mr.  Drury,  the  Chaplain 
of  the  House,  was  absent  from  his  post  on  Monday 
afternoon,  and  the  Speaker  himself  read  prayers — we 
suppose  it  was  the  office  for  a  departing  soul — on  the  fatal 
evening  which  commemorated  the  unchristianizing  of  Par¬ 
liament.  But  tliex-e  was  not  the  same  dramatic  and  pictorial 
effect  which  chai-acterized  the  previous  death  of  the  British 
Constitution.  When  the  Reform  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent 
the  Conservative  benches  wex’e  significantly  desei’ted  ;  but 
Baron  Rothschild  subsci’ibed  the  Parliamentaiy  roll  and 
took  his  seat  with  much  the  same  stage  effect  as  accompanies 
the  second  reading  of  a  Turnpike  Bill.  In  a  senate  of  less 
than  a  hundred  members,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  Christianity  of  twelve  hundred  years — as  the  old  exclusive 
policy  has  been  sonorously  styled — died  in  the  dignity  of  a 
ditch,  and  it  was  left  to  the  author  of  the  Lily  and  the  Bee  to 
hum,  in  husky  voice  and  woful  threnody,  its  funei-al  oration. 
We  can  scarcely  realize  the  grandeur  of  the  catastrophe  in  the 
undeniable  poverty  of  its  accessories.  But  the  meanness  of 
the  display  was,  in  one  sense,  impressive  enough.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  ci’oss  throughout — thex-e  was  not  a  single  element 
of  dignity  in  the  proceeding.  Probably  neither  Lord  John 
Russell  nor  Mr.  Abel  Smith  felt  the  least  real  intei’est  in 
the  Jews’  cause.  Enthusiasm  for  a  Rothschild  is  as  impos¬ 
sible  as  the  poetry  of  consols.  Man  and  cause  combined 
cannot  kindle  a  spark  of  eloquence;  and  the  whole  thing  has 
collapsed  into  a  lame,  impotent,  and  ungenei’ous  conclusion. 
The  Lords  have  at  least  contrived  to  antedate  the  fatal 
period  when 

Vcnient  annis  secula  seris, 

and  when  their  power  of  postponing  conclusions  of  which  they 
have  admitted  the  px’emises  shall  come  to  an  end.  The 
innovation  on  the  Bi’itish  Constitution  is  not  in  the  admission 
of  the  Jew  into  St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  but  in  giving  independent 
powers  to  a  single  estate  of  the  realm.  The  revolution  is  in  the 
new  authoi’ity  given  to  a  resolution  of  either  House ;  and  in 
a  second  instance  it  has  been  l-eserved  to  a  Conservative 
Ministi-y,  in  its  first  six  months  of  official  life,  to  pass  a  measure 
which,  as  far  as  its  principle  goes,  is  next  in  gx-avity  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  One  point  of  the  Chai-ter  conceded,  and  the 
autoci-acy  of  the  Commons  established,  are  signs  by  which 
the  first  session  of  a  Tox-y  Government  will  live  in  constitu¬ 
tional  history  ;  and  Lord  Derby  has  not  only  yielded  with¬ 
out  dignity,  but,  under  the  pretence  of  doing  nothing,  has  gone 
further  than  the  fx’iends  of  Jewish  emancipation  wanted  him 
to  go.  Even  Lord  J ohn  Russell,  true  to  the  instincts  of 
the  constitutional  statesman,  regrets,  in  the  moment  of 
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success,  a  triumph  more  than  half  the  solid  value  of  which 

is  lost  by  the  mode  of  attaining  it.  tit  t>  »  a 

And  now  what  is  to  come  of  the  Jewish  M.P.  f  A 
precedent  is  set,  or  rather  is  followed,  pregnant  with  con¬ 
sequences.  Mobdecai,  having  entered  the  King  s  palace,  will 
probably  introduce  an  Esther  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and 
in  deference  to  a  Jewish  legislator  stricter  views  about  the 
Sabbath  will  prevail  in  Parliament.  A  tax  upon  beasts  who 
divide  the  hoof  but  chew  not  the  cud  may  be  expected  from 
the  ancestral  sympathies  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer  who  is  not  a  Hebrew  but  of  the  Hebrews,  and  at 
least  Dr.  Adler  will  claim  or  contest  precedence  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  These  are  the  consequences 
which  horrify  the  prophetic  soul  of  Spooner  and  disturb  the 
dreams  of  Newdegate.  But  let  them  be  of  good  courage. 
The  Emancipation  Act  of  1829  has  not  yet  been  followed 
by  mass  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  are  as  far  off  as  in 
the  days  of  Perceval  and  Liverpool  from  an  0  Con- 
nellite  Ministry.  The  Protestantism  of  England  is  still 
stanch  in  the  face  of  even  the  Pope’s  Brass  Band, 
which  is  year  by  year  losing  its  strepitancy.  Mi.  Peases 
presence  has  not  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  grammar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  cut  of  Mr.  Bright’s  coat  is  almost 
as  much  like  that  of  his  fellow  members  as  his  English  is 
beyond  theirs.  The  fact  is,  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
like  a  public  school,  has  a  very  levelling  tendency.  The 
Quaker  forgets  the  traditions  of  Barclay  the  Romanist 
soon  learns  to  drop  the  manner  of  thought  as  well  as  the 
language  which  he  brought  from  Oscott— Mr.  Fox  scarcely 
keeps  alive  the  recollections  of  his  chapel  in  Finsbury  Place 
and  when  you  only  read  him  in  print  you  might  forget  that 
Mr.  Ball  has  been  familiar  with  the  tub.  We  very  much 
doubt  whether,  after  six  months,  Baron  Rothschild  will 
quote  his  Talmud  much  more  frequently  than  Ins  colleague 
appeals  to  Lord  Somers  ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  event  of 
Monday  night  will  be  about  as  influential  on  the  destinies 
of  England  as  was  Lord  Salomon’s  mayoralty  on  the  politics 
of  the  Common  Council. 

It  is  now  useless  to  slay  the  slain,  but  the  old  Mumbo 
J umbo  of  “  unchristianizing  the  Legislature  must  not  be  con¬ 
signed  to  the  eternal  limbo  of  all  dead  hypocrisies  and  shams 
without  a  parting  exsufflation.  It  is  of  course  a  mere  fiction 
to  say  that  Jews  ever  were  excluded  from  Parliament.  But 
granting  that  they  were,  this  was  when  the  Legislature  was 
that  of  a  nationality,  not  of  an  empire.  The  Commons  of 
England  —  this  is  one  thing.  The  Imperial  Parliament 
is  another,  and  a  very  different  thing.  A  Christian  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  a  vast  aggregate  of  communities,  all  enjoying  equal 
civil  rights,  though  professing  an  infinite  discordance  of  reli¬ 
gious  opinions,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  We  can  quite 
conceive,  as  in  the  Roman  Empire,  a  dominant  race 
holding  its  distant  possessions  by  right  of  conquest ;  and 
then  it  may  profess,  and  perhaps  compel,  a  single  leligion. 
But  Jews,  Mahometans,  Buddhists,  and  Heathens,  are  our 
fellow-subjects,  not  tributaries  to  the  Crown  or  State  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Jew  or  the  Parsee  is  as  much  a  British  subject  as 
a  Marylebone  churchwarden.  The  Parsee,  therefore,  suppos¬ 
ing  him  to  be  otherwise  qualified,  is  just  as  possible  or  tole¬ 
rable  a  member  of  Parliament  as  a  Manchester  warehouseman 
or  a  Norfolk  squire.  Under  these  conditions,  a  Clnis- 
tian  Legislature  is  simply  impossible,  unless  we  are  con¬ 
tent  to  hold  our  empire  by  the  laws  of  conquest.  “  Na- 
“  tional  Christianity”  is  the  price  we  pay  for  Imperial 
rule.  Mr.  Fox  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  matter 
could  not  rest  with  Baron  Rothschild.  All  religious  and 
social  disqualifications  for  the  Legislature  must  cease.  It  is 
a  palpable  and  patent  wrong,  for  example,  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  should  be  excluded  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  They  are  at  least  as  much  subjects  as  Baron 
Rothschild.  They  are  taxable  and  taxed,  and  therefore 
have  equal  political  rights  with  all  other  subjects  of  the 
realm.  Very  properly  the  State  refuses  them  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  Levitical  priesthood ;  but  it  has  no  right  to 
impose  upon  them  the  political  disability  of  a  caste.  And 
another  consequence  will  follow  from  Baron  Rothschild’s 
presence  in  the  Legislature.  Another  and  perhaps  the  last 
link  between  Church  and  State  is  loosened,  if  not  severed. 
Here  we  are  at  one  with  Mr.  Warren  in  his  estimate  of 
the  event.  But  we  must  take  it  with  its  consequences — one 
of  which  will  be  the  banishing  of  polemical  discussions  from 
Parliament.  The  House  of  Commons  is  not  the  place 
for  settling  the  national  religion.  The  Church  and  the 
sects  must  settle  their  religious  concerns  in  their  own 
respective  bodies  j  and  when  the  House  of  Commons  declines 


to  entertain,  still  more  to  decide,  religious  questions,  on  the 
ground  that  it  no  longer  possesses  a  distinctive  and  exclu¬ 
sive  religious  conviction,  the  more  truly  it  will  sustain  its 
Imperial  character,  and  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  religious 
communities,  which  it  is  bound  to  survey  with  an  equal  eye, 
but  which  it  has  no  right  to  control  or  to  interfere  with 
under  any  other  aspect  than  that  of  their  citizenship. 


J  U  D  A  S-H  OLES. 


A  LETTER  lately  appeared  in  the  Times,  written  by  a  father 
of  a  family,  who  warned  his  countrywomen  against  becom¬ 
ing  the  victims  of  a  disgusting  practice  which  is  stated  to  prevail, 
and,  we  fear,  does  unquestionably  prevail,  in  many  Continental 
hotels.  There  are  found  men  sufficiently  degraded,  and  suffi¬ 


ciently  audacious,  to  bore  holes  in  the  door,  wainscoting,  or 
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ceiling  of  bed-rooms,  through  which  they  may  look,  in  order  to 
see  the  ladies  within  at  their  toilette.  It  is  said  that  these  holes, 
which  bear  the  appropriate  name  of  Trous-  Judas,  are  specially 
designed  to  enable  the  wretches  to  study  the  toilettes  of  English¬ 
women — either  because  the  unconscious  subjects  of  the  treachery 
are  in  this  case  fairer,  or  because  their  more  scrupulous  habits 
of  cleanliness  make  their  toilette  longer  and  more  unguarded,  or 
because  the  traitors  enjoy  the  malignant  satisfaction  of  thinking 
that  their  insular  modesty  would  be  more  deeply  shocked  it  they 
could  but  know  what  was  going  on.  However  this  may  be, 
Englishwomen  are  represented  as  the  favourite  victims,  and  as 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  practice  by  a  vehicle  so  public 
and  so  widely-circulated,  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  these  “  Judas-Holes.”  Many  English  ladies 
will  feel  very  uncomfortable  henceforth,  and  will  cast  glances  ot 
apprehension  around  them  while  they  are  going  through  the 
inevitable  process  which  must  begin  and  end  every  day  of  con¬ 
tinental  travel.  And  as  there  really  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter, 
and  as  all  men  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  Continental 
countries  have  long  been  aware  that  the  practice  existed,  we  can¬ 
not  flatter  ourselves  that  after  all  the  letter-writer  may  very 
possibly  have  been  mistaken.  Of  course,  no  one  can  say  how 
widely,  or  in  what  particular  places,  this  detestable  violation  of  all 
honourable  feeling  may  at  any  given  time  be  going  on.  But  as 
it  does  exist,  and  as  its  existence  has  now  been  brought  to  the 
cognisance  of  English  ladies,  we  may  naturally  ask  what  is  the 
proper  remedy  P  What  ought  our  countrywomen  to  do  ?  The 
Letter-writer  suggests  a  mechanical  remedy.  He  says  that  ladies 
ought  to  take  with  them  a  quantity  of  shawls,  plaids,  and  old 
wraps,  and  pin  them  over  every  possible  aperture.  I  he  designs 
of  the  Judases  would  thus  be  defeated,  as  they  would  find  their 
holes  stopped  ;  and  the  provident  ladies  within  might  securely  and 
comfortably  linger  over  the  mysteries  of  their  dressing  and  un¬ 
dressing.  _  . 

To  this  mechanical  remedy  there  may  easily  be  made  mechani¬ 
cal  objections.  Travelling  for  ladies  and  with  ladies  is  bad 
enough  as  it  is  ;  and  it  is  no  slight  effort  to  get  the  large  black 
boxes  safely  through  custom-houses,  and  changes  of  railway, 
and  from  and  to  hotels.  But  if  ladies,  in  addition  to  all  they 
consider  necessary  at  present,  felt  obliged  to  add  enough  wraps 
to  tapestry  the  whole  of  an  airy  and  spacious  Continental 
bedroom,  a  paterfamilias  would  as  soon  travel  with  the  bed  of 
Ware  for  a  companion  as  with  a  grown-up  daughter.  There  would 
be  no  comfort  with  her,  and  the  vast  magazines  she  would  require 
would  be  a  perpetual  source  of  family  dispute.  And,  then,  what 
pleasure  could  the  poor  thing  herself  find  in  her  expedition  P 
Seeing  an  old  cathedral,  and  making  a  sketch,  and  perfecting  the 
French  of  Stratford-atte-Bow  at  a  table-d  hote  are  diversions 
tolerable  enough  in  their  way  ;  but  if  the  thought  were  pressing 
all  the  day  on  the  sight-seer  that  the  approach  of  night  would 
entail  the  duty  of  practical  upholstery  on  a  large  scale,  she  would 
soon  wish  herself  back  in  the  land  where  there  are  no  table - 
<T holes,  but  where  doors  and  ceilings  are  not  perforated  by  peeping 
Toms.  Unless  the  Judas-holes  are  to  be  overcome  m  some 
other  way,  there  is  an  end  of  Continental  travel  for  English 
lcidics 

The  only  remedy  is  not  to  take  any  trouble  about  these  wretched 
holes  at  all.  Ignorance  in  this  case  is  most  certainly  bliss.  We 
regret  that  the  subject  was  ever  mentioned;  but  as  it  has  been 
brought  forward,  we  wish  that  our  countrywomen  should  make 
a  bold  effort  and  relapse  into  a  state  of  unconscious  innocence. 
Hotels  where  such  a  practice  is  tolerated  are,  we  may  venture  to 
say,  exceptional ;  and  a  lady  need  not  worry  herself  about  the 
chances  of  coming  across  one  of  the  exceptions.  And  this  for  %two 
reasons,  either  of  which  is  conclusive.  First,  however  much  she 
may  think,  and  fret,  and  torment  herself,  she  is  utterly  powerless. 
Her  enemies  are  on  their  own  ground,  and  are  quite  certain  to 
beat  her  whatever  she  may  do.  A  man  who  has  sunk  so  low  as  to 
amuse  himself  in  this  way  will  not,  we  may  be  sure,  be  easily 
baffled.  Judas  is  not  to  be  baulked  by  a  shawl  or  two,  and  will 
soon  find  out  an  unguarded  aperture.  Secondly,  the  remedy  is 
worse  than  the  disease.  It  is  worse  that  a  woman  should  think 
about  being  peeped  at  than  that  she  should  be  peeped  at.  Purity 
is  too  delicate  a  flower  to  flourish  when  the  imagination  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  schemes  for  checking  impurity.  A  woman  who  reso¬ 
lutely  refuses  to  think  or  trouble  herself  about  the  Judases  will 
never,  it  must  be  remembered,  receive  any  positive  shock.  She 
will  never  know  when  or  where  she  has  been  looked  at,  nor  even 
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that  she  has  ever  been  looked  at  at  all.  The  most  she  can  know 
is  that  the  chances  are  that  at  some  time  or  other,  and  in  some 
unknown  place,  she  has  been  the  victim  of  a  device  set  in  action 
by  persons  whom  she  has  never  heal’d  of.  If  a  person  dines  out 
regularly  during  a  London  season,  however  amiable  he  may  be, 
the  probabilities  are  that  to  some  one  stranger  at  least  he 
has  been  the  object  of  dislike,  or  distrust,  or  contempt.  But  no 
one  troubles  himself  about  this  probability,  or  suffers  this  con¬ 
sideration  to  move  his  temper  or  spoil  his  digestion.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  probability  were  the  source  of  constant  anxiety  and 
vigilance,  the  ease  and  life  of  society  would  be  gone.  So,  if  wo¬ 
men  were  to  go  about  the  Continent  stopping  up  Judas-holes, 
they  would  soon  get  into  an  unbearable  state  of  prudery  and 
consciousness.  It  would  even  grow  into  an  excitement  to  talk 
of  the  horrors  of  the  thing.  The  fancy  would  fasten  on  the 
coming  danger,  and  prudes  would  ask,  like  the  old  maid  at  the 
taking  of  Carlisle,  “When  is  the  peeping  going  to  begin?’’ 

If  feeling  does  not  intervene — if  there  is  no  notion  of  anything 
directed  personally  to  themselves — women  can  go  through 
much  which  would  shock  and  repel  them  were  it  connected  spe¬ 
cially  with  their  own  sentiments.  The  Greek  maids  and  matrons 
looked  on  the  games  without  any  notion  that  they  were  violating 
propriety.  Delicacy  and  modesty  are  so  far  artificial  that  custom 
alone  determines  what  will  offend.  Certainly  the  slackness  to 
take  offence  can  be  carried  by  force  of  habit  to  surpassing 
lengths,  even  in  a  country  where  propriety  is  so  artificial  as  in 
England.  Perhaps  there  is  no  spectacle  more  curious  than  that 
of  the  beach  at  an  ordinary  sea-side  place.  Much,  for  instance,  as 
there  is  to  catch  the  eye  and  impress  the  memory  of  a  stranger 
in  Brighton,  there  is  nothing  so  striking  or  so  impressive  as  the 
strings  of  respectable  women  that  fringe  the  shores  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  bathing-machines.  There  they  sit,  happy,  innocent, 
undisturbed— placidly  and  immovably  gazing  at  hundreds  of 
males  in  the  costume  of  Adam.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
notion  that  there  is  anything  improper — there  are  no  averted 
looks,  no  sidelong  glances,  no  blushing  or  shame.  Naked  men 
are  treated  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  place,  like  lobsters,  or 
soles,  or  pebbles.  There  is  a  local  edict  which  prohibits  bathing 
after  one  o’clock,  because  after  that  hour  it  is  supposed  that 
ladies  are  likely  to  be  about,  and  that  they  will  be  offended  if 
they  see  bathers.  This  rule  is  prompted  by  the  theoretical  con¬ 
ception  of  what  would  offend  all  women  and  what  would  practi¬ 
cally  offend  a  great  many.  Still  there  are  found  crowds  of  highly 
respectable  and  modest  women,  who,  having  no  evil  purpose  in 
their  hearts,  and  having  their  artificial  modesty  blunted  by 
custom,  look  on  the  living  statues  so  close  to  them  as  compla¬ 
cently  and  steadfastly  as  they  would  on  the  marble  images  in 
the  Crystal  Palace. 

This  is  going  much  further  than  persons  of  ladylike  feeling 
can  be  wished  or  made  to  go.  But  it  rests  on  a  principle  which 
is  widely  applicable,  that  wherever  the  practical  exigencies  of 
life  require  a  certain  unconsciousness,  it  is  both  wise  and  possible 
to  be  unconscious.  The  mistake  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
Brighton  beach  is  merely  that  they  are  unconscious  on  a  wrong 
occasion.  But  still,  that  custom  will  make  women  happy  and 
ignorant  is  a  great  fact,  and  it  therefore  only  remains  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  custom.  If  these  Judas-holes  were  to  be  treated 
as  engines  of  indelicacy  which  women  must  counteract  and  out¬ 
manoeuvre,  they  would  do  a  harm  infinitely  greater  than  that  of 
ministering  to  the  diseased  imaginations  of  the  brutes  that  use 
them.  But  if  it  is  settled  that  no  one  is  to  mind  them,  no  one 
will  mind  them.  If  once  a  woman  puts  up  one  of  the  Letter- 
writer’s  plaids  or  shawls,  it  is  all  over  with  her,  and  every  time 
she  goes  to  her  bed-room  she  will  feel  like  Godi  va  in  the  streets  of 
Coventry.  Of  course  a  sensitive  Englishwoman,  with  every  feel¬ 
ing  of  propriety  and  self-respect  cultivated  by  early  training  and 
heightened  by  years  of  reflection  and  family  seclusion,  will  some¬ 
times  feel  depressed,  alarmed,  and  burningly  indignant  at  the 
thought  of  the  insult  which  she  may  be  undergoing.  But  for 
the  sake  of  herself  and  her  sister-travellers,  she  must  refuse  to 
give  way  to  her  emotions.  She  must  pursue  the  usual  tenor  of 
her  way,  and  refuse  to  let  the  possible  machinations  of  unknown 
ruffians  disturb  her.  As  for  the  ruffians  themselves,  oh  that  they 
could  be  caught,  and  that  the  Fates  would  deliver  them  over  to 
the  mercies  of  an  English  walking-stick  and  the  kick  of  an 
English  double-soled  boot ! 


DOCTORS  AND  MADHOUSES. 

T  is  difficult  for  any  one  living  the  ordinary  life  of  a  civilized 
being  to  form  any  conception  of  the  absolute  horror  of  soli¬ 
tary  confinement.  Few  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  spending  so 
much  as  an  hour  a  year  in  compulsory  solitude.  If  they  are 
alone,  they  have  it  always  in  their  power  to  seek  the  relief  of 
society  in  some  shape  the  instant  that  they  grow  weary  of  their 
own  companionship.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  women, 
and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  an  artificial  state  of 
society  like  ours,  that  it  destroys  the  capacity  for  enjoying  soli¬ 
tude,  or  even  for  enduring  it  with  tranquillity.  It  is  this  habit 
of  mind  which  has  made  the  separate  cell  so  formidable  an  engine 
of  punishment.  By  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  watched  its 
operation  on  criminals  of  every  grade,  we  know  that  it  will  break 
the  spirit  of  the  most  stubborn,  and  drive  the  feeble  and  the 
irritable  to  actual  insanity.  In  order  to  render  it  tolerable  to 
human  nature,  even  when  it  is  meant  to  be  tho  severest 


punishment,  it  is  a  necessity,  recognised  in  the  strictest  prisons, 
that  the  convict  shall  be  repeatedly  visited  by  a  chaplain,  whose 
office  it  is  to  mitigate  by  kindly  conversation  the  terrors  which 
would  otherwise  prostrate  the  minds  of  nine-tenths  of  the  victims. 
But  mere  solitary  confinement  may  be  infinitely  aggravated  by  a 
little  ingenious  cruelty.  Let  any  one  try  to  realize  this  picture. 
A  woman,  accustomed  to  live  in  an  easy  and  respectable  position 
in  society,  is  suddenly,  without  any  accusation  of  crime,  con¬ 
demned  to  pass  her  time  in  a  solitary  cell.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  she  is  of  an  unusually  excitable  temperament,  impatient  of 
contradiction  and  restraint.  When  her  loneliness  is  relieved  by 
the  presence  of  a  fellow-creature,  he  shall  be  a  coarse  tyrant,  who 
insults  her  with  language  that  -would  be  intolerable  to  the  most 
abandoned  wretch  who  walks  the  streets.  Suppose  that  he  adds 
actual  violence  to  his  insults,  and  thrusts  himself  on  his  victim 
at  any  hour  he  pleases,  without  suffering  her  to  cover  herself  with 
decent  clothing.  If  she  struggles  or  remonstrates,  let  her 
modesty  be  ridiculed,  and  in  answer  to  all  her  complaints,  let  her 
be  told  that  she  is  mad,  that  the  law  gives  her  no  protection,  and 
that  she  must  submit  without  hope  of  relief  to  all  that  her  tyrant 
chooses  to  inflict.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  time  how  long  the 
endurance  of  such  insult  and  brutality,  coupled  with  the  sense  of 
utter  helplessness,  could  continue  without  reducing  the  patient  to 
utter  despair  and  actual  insanity.  This  is  not  a  fanciful  picture. 
It  is  the  fate  which  awaits  any  one  who  is  consigned,  in  error  or 
by  fraud,  to  one  of  those  private  lunatic  asylums  of  which 
there  are  some  still  in  existence,  where  the  principle  of 
soothing  patients  by  gentleness  and  indulgence  has  not  supplanted 
the  brutality  which  was  formerly  the  recognised  treatment  of 
actual  or  supposed  lunatics. 

A  recent  investigation  at  York  into  the  case  of  a  Mrs. 
Turner,  who  was,  rightly  or  wrongly,  supposed  to  be  insane, 
has  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  one  of  these  dens. 
Mr.  John  William  Metcalfe,  the  proprietor,  appears  to  be 
a  rather  exaggerated  type  of  the  mad-doctor  of  the  old  school. 
In  December  last,  Mrs.  Turner,  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  holding  a 
lucrative  official  appointment  in  Liverpool,  was  sent,  with  the 
usual  certificate  of  insanity,  to  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  asylum.  After 
two  months’  imprisonment  she  effected  her  escape.  In  March  she 
again  got  loose,  letting  herself  down  from  a  window  six  yards 
from  the  ground.  Some  indication  of  the  treatment  to  which  she 
had  been  subjected  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  re¬ 
luctant  admissions  when  under  cross-examination.  He  believed 
that  he  had  once  used  coarse  language  to  her.  He  remembered 
seizing  her  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  throwing  her  on  the  floor. 
He  had  uttered  to  her  face  the  most  opprobrious  accusations  that 
can  be  addressed  to  a  woman.  He  did  not  deny  having  said  to  her, 
“  Come,  you  have  stripped  before  many  men,  you  shall  do  it  before 
me.”  Whetherthe  poorcreatureweremad  or  not — and  the  majority 
of  tho  jury  found  her  to  be  of  sound  mind — it  is  no  wonder  that 
she  risked  her  life  to  escape  from  such  a  hell  as  Mr.  Metcalfe’s 
establishment  at  Acomb  House.  Her  flight  was  in  vain,  for  in 
York  her  persecutor  found  her,  and  after  breaking  open  her 
bedroom  door,  struggled  with  her  and  dragged  her  in  her 
undress  from  the  bed.  Her  cries  of  shame  and  agony  Mr. 
Metcalfe  attributed  merely  to  rage,  and  at  last,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  groom,  he  forced  her  into  a  carriage  and 
carried  her  back  in  triumph  to  the  asylum.  There  she  re¬ 
mained  until  she  was  released  on  Saturday  last  by  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  a  jury  charged  to  inquire  into  her  state  of  mind. 
Evidence  of  excessive  and  unreasonable  jealousy  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  acts  of  extreme  violence  towards  him,  were  the 
grounds  mainly  relied  on  to  prove  her  insanity.  That  it 
was  a  case  of  some  difficulty  may  be  presumed,  for  seven  out  of 
eighteen  jurymen  refused  to  concur  in  the  verdict  of  the  large 
majority  that  Mrs.  Turner  was  of  sound  mind  and  capable  of 
taking  care  of  herself.  But  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  and  the  jury  very  properly  appended 
to  their  verdict  the  following  declaration,  which  will  probably 
put  an  end  to  this  gentleman’s  opportunities  of  tyranny  : — “  The 
jury  cannot  separate  without  reflecting  on  the  disgraceful  con¬ 
duct  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  the  keeper  of  Acomb  House,  and  beg  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  thereto.” 
Mrs.  Turner  is  now  at  large,  but  who  can  say  how  many  patients 
may  be  suffering  at  the  hands  of  men  like  this  Mr.  Metcalfe  P 
It  is  only  now  and  then,  by  a  happy  accident,  that  light  breaks  in 
upon  the  horrible  seclusion  of  these  private  mad-houses.  Mrs. 
Turner’s  case  has  shown  how  easily  a  sane  person  may  be  con¬ 
signed  to  an  asylum,  and  what  torments  may  await  her  when  sho 
goes  there.  No  one  will  believe  that  a  man  who  treated  one 
patient  with  such  disgusting  cruelty  is  innocent  of  similar  con¬ 
duct  to  his  other  victims  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  such  machinery  for 
inspection  as  the  law  provides,  Mr.  Metcalfe  might,  it  seems, 
have  pursued  his  own  course  for  years,  had  not  the  revelations 
in  Mrs.  Turner’s  case  exposed  him  to  the  world. 

The  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Acomb  House  appears  to 
have  been,  ought  to  be  impossible,  and  would  be  so  under  an 
adequate  and  efficiently  administered  law.  But  the  inhumanity 
practised  to  the  insane  is  not  the  worst  evil  that  Mrs.  Turner’s 
case  has  revealed.  The  probability  that  many  sane  persons  are 
at  this  moment  lingering  in  private  asylums,  without  even  mad¬ 
ness  to  blunt  their  feelings,  cannot  be  thought  of  without  shud¬ 
dering.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  such  cases  must 
occur.  A  mistaken  certificate  by  two  professional  men  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  consign  any  one  to  a  prison  more  terrible  than  that  of 
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the  violent  criminal.  The  crotchets  of  doctors  who  make  lunacy 
their  speciality  have  become  notorious.  Almost  every  great 
criminal  trial  proves  how  little  the  highest  authorities  are  to  be 
relied  on,  and  how  freely  they  can  contradict  each  other  s  opinions 
The  inquiry,  only  the  other  day,  into  the  validity  of  the  will  of 
Mr  Swinfen,  shows  how  the  examination  of  a  supposed  lunatic 
may  be  made.  The  physician  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
patient,  who  is  likely  to  be  a  person  of  irritable  temper,  bio 
attempt  is  made  to  disguise  the  object  of  the  visit.  Bough  and  im¬ 
pertinent  questions  are  often  asked,  and  whether  the  unlucky  subject 

is  driven  into  moroseness  or  lashed  into  fury,  his  demeanour  may 
be  regarded  as  a  corroborative  proof  of  his  insanity.  1  lie  doctor,  too, 
is  probably  an  eminent  man,  and  has  to  decree  the  imprisonment?!  a 
dozen  otherpatientsbefore  nightfall.  There  is  no  time  foracquirmg 
any  real  familiarity  with  the  case,  and  a  man’s  freedom  is  disposed 
of  with  about  as  much  deliberation  as  is  given  to  a  prescription 
for  colic  or  dyspepsia.  A  little  hearsay  about  the  eccentricities 
or  violence  of  the  patient  ekes  out  the  doctor’s  judgment,  and  the 
certificate  is  signed  which  places  the  unlucky  patient  m  the 
power  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Metcalfe.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  many  physicians  are  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
responsibility  of  declaring  a  man  to  be  insane  and  a  fat  sub¬ 
ject  for  restraint ;  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  tear  that,  in 
many  cases  where  these  certificates  are  given,  the  opportunities 
of  judging  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  a  conscientious  physician 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  which  he  can  absolutely  rely,  there 
are  doubtless  many  cases  where  it  would  be  hazardous  to  lose 
a  day  before  putting  a  violent  lunatic  under  restraint,  borne  ma¬ 
chinery  as  prompt  as  the  present  certificate  system  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard  against  such  risks  ;  but  the  dictum  of  a  c°uP|e 
doctors,  after  acasual  inquiry,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  establish¬ 
ing  more  than  a  primd  facie  case,  and  some  better  provision  than 
now  exists  ought  to  be  made  for  releasing  without  delay  those  who 
mav  have  been  placed  in  confinement  on  insufficient  grounds.  It 
the" eleven  jurymen  were  right  in  their  verdict  in  Mrs.  Turner  s 
case,  it  is  proved  to  be  possible  for  a  sane  person  to  be  subjected  to 
the  horrors  of  a  private  madhouse  for  six  months  without  any  satis¬ 
factory  investigation  of  her  state  of  mind.  It  may  be  impossible 
to  avoid  mistakes  altogether,  but  even  in  cases  where  preliminary 
delay  might  be  thought  dangerous,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
propriety  of  the  physician’s  warrant  should  not  be  carefully 
tested  immediately  after  the  sentence  has  been  put  in  force. 
Such  safeguards  as  the  law  now  supplies  are  shown  to  be  utterly 
inadequate ;  and  if  private  asylums  are  to  be  allowed  to  exist  at 
all,  more  stringent  precautions  against  the  cruelty  ol  their  pro¬ 
prietors  and  the  mistakes  of  certifying  physicians  and  apothe- 
caries  are  needed  to  prevent  the  abuses  to  which  the  system  is 
so  apt  to  lead.  _ _ 

MAJOR-GENERAL  FRANKS,  K.C.B. 

TT  is  difficult  enough  at  any  time  to  get  people  to  read  the 
London  Gazette.  But  to  suppose  that  despatches  describing 
transactions  long  since  passed  will  attract  attention,  argues  a 
strange  ignorance.  Nevertheless,  upon  the  notoriety  of  those 
very  despatches  depends  the  public  estimation  in  which  military 
officers  stand.  More  than  four  months  ago,  Brigadier-General 
Franks  penned  the  despatch  in  which  he  described  that  bri  liant 
march  of  thirteen  days  across  the  Kingdom  of  Oude  which  bir 
Colin  Campbell  so  justly  eulogized.  The  General  has  come 
home-many  despatches  of  a  later  date  have  been  published— 
and  yet  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  this  long-expected 
document  has  been  permitted  to  see  the  light.  Even  now  the 
Government  has  failed  to  publish  those  two  sketches  to  which 
the  General  refers,  and  which  would  no  doubt  have  greatly  aided 
the  general  reader.  However,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
Horse  Guards  have  promoted  Colonel  Franks  to  the  rank  ot 
Major-General;  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  paid  him  the 
additional  compliment  of  announcing  his  promotion  m  a  general 
order ;  and  on  Tuesday  last  he  was  gazetted  a  K.C.B. 

It  is  clearly  impossible,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  article, 
to  give  the  contents  of  a  document  which  occupies  more  than  nve 
r,a<?es  of  the  Gazette.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  possible  to 
indicate  the  general  results  achieved  by  the  Colonel,  and  to  give 
the  public  some  idea  of  his  tactics  at  the  battle  of  SultanpOTe.  It 
should  be  observed  that  these  operations  of  Colonel  Tranks 
illustrate  rather  his  ability  as  a  tactician  than  as  a  strategist. 
Placed  in  command  of  the  Jounpore  Field  Force,  his  orders  were 
to  be  within  a  day’s  march  ot  Lucknow  on  the  ist  of  March. 
His  duty,  therefore,  was  to  conduct  his  column  with  the  least 
possible  loss,  and  to  arrive  at  his  destination  at  the  appointed 
time.  His  object  was  ascertained — his  force  was  fixed  his  road 
even  was  restricted  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Goomtee.  A  good 
strategist  is  an  officer  who  frames  that  part  of  a  military  plan 
which  is  to  be  executed  before  he  reaches  the  field  of  battle 
the  moment  the  enemy  becomes  visible  the  officer  becomes  a 
tactician.  The  distinction  is  arbitrary,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  provinces — strategy  and  tactics — are  not  very  definite.  But 
the  distinction  has  its  conveniences,  and  we  repeat  that  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Colonel  Franks  exhibit  him  rather  as  a  tactician  than  as 
a  strategist.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  remark 
is  made  in  disparagement  of  that  officer,  for  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  that  he  is  quite  fit  to  exercise  the  highest 

C°  On  the  1 9th  of  last  February,  Colonel  Franks  was  at  Sigramow, 


just  beyond  the  frontier  of  Oude.  He  was  to  be  within  a  march 
of  Lucknow  on  the  ist  of  March.  His  force  amounted  to  57to 
men,  of  whom  2000  were  British  infantry,  and  3193  were  Gooikas. 
His  cavalry  were  only  38  Benares  Horse,  with  25  mounted  men 
of  the  10  th  Foot;  and  it  seems  that  some  of  the  Lahore  Light 
Horse  and  Pathans  joined  after  the  battle  of  Sultanpore.  He 
had  24  pieces  of  artillery,  of  which  13  were  9-pounder,  and  2 
18-pounder  guns.  The  distance  to  be  traversed  was  130  miles,  over 
roads  “often  unbridged,  and  nearly  impassable.”  The  country 
swarmed  with  a  hostile  population,  and  therefore  he  had  to  carry 
his  own  provisions,  which  required  the  presence  of  some  2000 
carts  and  crowds  of  cattle.  The  rebels  were  vastly  superior  in 
number,  with  cavalry,  guns,  and  ammunition.  They  were  com¬ 
manded  by  natives  of  experience,  and  the  district  through  which 
the  march  lay  abounded  in  strong  positions,  whilst  the  flank  and 
rear  of  an  advancing  force  might  be  harassed  by  the  mud  iorts 
which  abound  in  that  part  of  India.  In  short,  none  but  a 
scientific  officer  could  rationally  hope  to  reach  Lucknow  in  the 
specified  time  with  his  troops  in  tolerable  condition— ready  to 
take  part  in  the  attack  on  that  city.  At  all  events,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  bull-dog  style  of  fighting,  “  pure  and  simple, 
would  never  accomplish  such  a  result. 

Now,  in  front  northward  at  Chanda  lay  8000  men,  and  south- 
westward,  about  eight  miles  from  that  village,  lay  10,000  and  11 
mins.  The  Nazim  had  commanded  these  two  bodies  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  February,  General  Tranks 
having  designedly  spread  a  report  that  he  would  not  move  before 
the  20th.  But,  in  fact,  he  left  Sigramow  for  Chanda  at  six  o  clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  19th— defeated  the  8000  men  there  before 
midday — fed  his  men  at  once  on  the  field,  and  just  before  sunset 
attacked  and  defeated  the  10,000  who  had  advanced  from 
Waree.  The  JNazim  expected  to  find  him  disorganized  lie 
found  him  in  order  of  battle.  He  expected  an  easy  victory— he 
found  an  ignominious  defeat.  But  the  Nazim  was  not  only  de¬ 
feated — he  was  out-manoeuvred.  He  was  driven  on  Ins  direct 
line  of  retreat — the  road  to  Lucknow.  His  only  chance  was  to 
regain  that  road  by  a  wide  flank  march.  Until  he  accomplished 
that,  however,  the  Lucknow  road  was  open.  Facing  southwest- 
ward,  therefore,  toward  Waree,  as  if  to  fight  the  Nazim,  Tranks 
hastened  on  liis  baggage  through  the  jungle  pass  of  Budhayan, 
and  then,  suddenly  retiring,  secured  the  fort  of  that  name.  Thus 
General  Franks  not  only  defeated  18,000  of  the  enemy  in  de¬ 
tachments— and  that  in  about  ten  hours,  with  only  eleven  men 
wounded— but  he  so  manoeuvred  as  to  get  through  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  pass  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  ail  article  ot  baggage.  As 
the  despatch  says:— “  The  Nazim  had  missed  liis  opportunity. 
He  had  been  deceived  as  to  my  intentions  sufficiently  long  to 
allow  of  the  safe  progress  of  my  encumbrances  through  the  de¬ 
file  of  Budhayan,  and  had  finally  been  forestalled  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  strong  position.” 

We  have  now  reached  the  22nd  of  February.  On  that  day 
the  enemy  had  collected  all  his  forces,  together  with  the  fugi¬ 
tives  from  Chanda,  at  a  place  called  Badshahgunje,  two  miles 
beyond  Sultanpore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Goomtee.  Ih 0  rebel 
force  numbered  25,000,  of  whom  5000  were  sepoys,  and  1 100 
cavalry,  with  25  guns.  They  were  commanded  by  -Mirza 
Guffoor  Beg,  a  general  of  artillery  under  the  old  King  of  Oude, 
sent  from  Lucknow  on  purpose  ;  and  this  was  tlieir  position.  A 
deep  and  winding  ravine  runs  into  the  Goomtee,  which  hows 
from  north-west  to  south-east ;  and  the  river  was  thus  on  the  left 
of  the  enemy  and  the  right  of  the  British.  Behind  this  ravine 
lies  a  plain  in  which  the  enemy’s  line  was  posted.  His  left 
rested  on  the  Sultanpore  bazaar;  his  centre  was  placed  be¬ 
hind  the  ruined  lines  once  occupied  by  the  Police  battalion ; 
his  right  was  covered  by  a  range  of  low  hillocks  in  advance  ot  the 
village  and  strong  masonry  serai  of  Badshahgunje.  The  space  occu¬ 
pied  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  No  doubt  the  reoel  general 
knew  the  advantage  of  resting  his  left  upon  the  river  and  the  nullah, 
which  according  to  the  despatch  “  made  a  bend  at  this  point; 
but  he  had  other  reasons  for  placing  himself  as  he  did.  He  had 
to  block  up  the  road  to  Lucknow.  Now  that  road  intersected 
the  position  at  right  angles.  At  the  point,  therefore,  where  it 
crossed  the  ravine  or  nullah,  he  had  planted  his  principal  battery, 
consisting  of  five  heavy  guns.  The  rest  of  his  artillery  he  had 
disposed  along  his  front.  Three  guns  were  posted  on  his  extreme 
left,  six  more  in  the  serai  and  village  of  Badshahgunje  on  his 
rffiht.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  nullah,  nearest  to  the  advancing 
force,  he  had  placed  his  pickets.  So  posted,  Mirza  Gufiooi  Beg 

awaited  the  British.  ... 

On  the  23rd  of  February,  at  6  a.m.,  Franks  left  his  position  in 
front  of  Budhayan.  Having  arrived  within  about  a  mile  of  the 
village  of  Loramow  the  advanced  guard  caught  sight  of  the  enemy  s 
outposts.  Franks  at  once  formed  in  order  of  battle.  His  front 
was  covered  by  240  selected  marksmen.  The  English  Geneial 
knew  the  terrible  effect  upon  the  Indians  of  the  mini?  rifle.  A 
hundred  paces  behind  came  8  horsed  guns  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Longden.  Then  came  the  two  18-pounders  along  the 
liioli  road  intersection  the  enemy’s  position,  lhen  followed  the 
British  Brigade— the  10th,  the  20th,  and  the  97th— in  contiguous 
columns  at  quarter  distance,  with  an  interval  between 
each  column  of  25  paces.  Had  the  enemy  observed  that 
the  columns  were  not  at  deploying  distance,  lie  might  peihaps 
have  anticipated  that  the  General  did  not  intend  to  attack 
in  that  quarter.  Behind  the  British  Brigade  came  the  six 
Goorka  battalions,  also  in  contiguous  columns,  but  at  deploying 
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distance,  under  Colonel  Pulwan  Singli.  Leaving  the  baggage  and 
rear-guard  in  rear  of  the  village  of  Loramow,  the  whole  force 
advanced  until  fully  within  sight  of  the  enemy’s  pickets.  This 
was  done  on  purpose.  Colonel  Franks  was  anxious  to  impress 
his  antagonist  with  the  conviction  that  the  British  would  advance 
along  the  high  road.  He  succeeded.  Having,  as  we  have  said, 
come  fully  in  sight  of  the  rebel  pickets,  Franks  advanced  with 
the  thirty-eight  Benares  Horsemen  and  twenty-five  mounted 
soldiers,  and  at  once  drove  the  enemy’s  outposts  through  a  thick 
belt  of  trees  across  the  nullah.  Thenceforward  the  proceedings 
of  Franks  were  unknown  to  the  enemy.  No  doubt  every  moment 
they  expected  to  see  the  column  advancing  against  the  5-gun  bat¬ 
tery,  and  assaulting  the  position,  for  the  English  General  never 
allowed  the  enemy  to  reconnoitre  his  position  again,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  kept  the  Benares  horse  near  the  nullah.  Meantime, 
Franks  had  ridden  off  towards  his  left.  His  experience  suggested 
to  him  the  probability  that  the  nullah  or  ravine  would  gradually 
become  smaller  and  smaller,  until  at  length  it  disappeared  in  the 
plain.  If  this  were  so,  his  course  was  clear.  To  approach 
the  left  or  the  centre  of  the  enemy  was  a  serious  matter, 
because  the  great  ravine  intervened,  and  the  enemy  expected 
him  in  that  direction.  But  if  the  nullah  disappeared 
towards  the  British  left,  and  if,  therefore,  the  British  could  only 
make  a  flank  march  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  the  rebels  would 
he  attacked  in  flank,  their  line  of  retreat  would  be  cut  off,  and  they 
would  be  driven  either  into  the  deep  ravine  or  perhaps  into  the 
river  Goomtee.  The  natural  results  would  follow.  Numbers 
would  perish,  all  the  artillery  would  he  captured,  and  Franks 
would  have  the  road  to  Lucknow  clear  for  an  advance.  The 
position  of  the  rebels  was  like  that  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent 
at  Cawnpoor,  and  the  plan  of  the  battle  was  somewhat  the 
same  as  the  plan  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  nor  was  it  less  ably 
carried  into  execution. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  he  lost.  Franks  riding  off  to  the  left 
found  a  point  at  which  the  road  from  Allahabad  (lying  to  the 
south-west)  crosses  the  nullah  and  enters  Sultanpore.  A  rising 
ground  showed  him  the  rebel  position.  It  was  clearly  possible  to 
turn  his  right.  The  British  troops  at  once  moved  to  the  left. 
For  long  they  were  unperceived  by  the  enemy.  At  length 
they  got  completely  round  his  flank.  In  vain  the  rebel  com¬ 
mander  tried  to  stop  the  advance  with  his  guns.  Some  of  his 
heavy  pieces  he  managed  to  turn  round ;  others  became  useless. 
The  British  force  advanced  rapidly  in  two  lines,  covered  by  the 
skirmishers.  The  Lucknow  road,  which,  as  we  have  said,  inter¬ 
sected  the  enemy’s  position,  was  gained.  One  portion  of  the  enemy 
retreated  precipitately  along  that  road — the  rest  were  hemmed 
in  between  the  British  line  and  the  nullah,  which,  instead 
of  protecting  his  front  only  operated  to  prevent  his  retreat,  for 
it  was  now  in  fact  in  his  rear.  In  short  his  right  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  turned.  After  the  five-gun  battery  which  was  posted  to 
protect  the  road  had  been  taken,  the  rout  became  general — 
most  of  the  rebels  attempting  to  escape  across  the  deep  ravine  in 
the  rear.  The  last  remnant  of  the  enemy  who  retained  anything 
like  formation  made  a  stand  with  three  guns  near  the  station  of 
Sultanpore.  The  Goorkas  drove  them  thence,  and  so  finished 
the  action.  The  whole  plain  was  covered  with  fugitives.  Pur¬ 
suit  was  attempted,  but  the  want  of  cavalry  rendered  it  abor¬ 
tive. 

Thus,  says  the  despatch,  ended  the  battle  of  Sultanpore,  in 
which,  with  only  n  casualties  on  our  side,  an  army  of  25,000 
men  was  driven  from  a  position  of  great  strength  and  scattered 
to  the  winds  with  the  loss  of  1800  men  killed  and  wounded, 
leaving  21  guns,  9  of  them  of  siege  calibre,  in  our  hands. 


THE  CASE  OF  SWINFEN  v.  SWINFEN. 

THE  extraordinary  interest  which  has  attached  to  the  case  of 
Swinfen  v.  Swinfen  is  perhaps  hardly  justified  by  the  dry 
facts  of  the  case,  if  it  is  considered  as  a  mere  question  of  evidence. 
The  compromise  proposed,  and  in  one  sense  effected  by  the 
present  Lord  Chelmsford,  not  expressly  recognised  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  repudiated  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
finally  overset  and  reversed  by  the  jury  at  Stafford,  is  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  has  attracted  so  much  public  interest  to  the 
uestion  whether  Mr.  Swinfen,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  on  his 
eath-bed,  was  or  was  not  competent  to  make  a  will.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  romance  of  the  matter,  and  apart  from  the 
prospect  held  out  of  an  action  for  damages  against  the  Lord 
Chancellor  by  his  former  client,  there  are  several  points  in  the 
story  which  are  singular  illustrations  of  the  character  of  English 
law  and  lawyers. 

We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  in  March,  1856,  the 
case  of  Swinfen  v.  Swinfen  was  tried  for  the  first  time,  or  that  the 
trial  ended  in  a  compromise  by  which  the  plaintiff’s  jointure  was 
to  be  raised  to  1000/.  a-year  for  life,  in  consideration  of  her 
ceding  the  estate,  which  was  worth  1700 1.  or  i8oo£.  a  year,  to  the 
heir-at-law  in  perpetuity.  This  compromise  was  made  by  Sir 
F.  Thesiger  against  his  client’s  wishes ;  and  on  her  refusing  to 
carry  it  out,  the  heir-at-law  applied  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  to  have  her  “  attached,”  i.e.  sent  to  prison  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.  Two  judges  out  of  three  pronounced  their 
opinion  in  favour  of  issuing  the  attachment ;  but  in  such  a 
case  unanimity  is  required,  and  as  the  third  judge  (Mr. 
Justice  Crowder)  did  not  agree  with  his  brethren,  the  rule 


was  refused.  It  still,  however,  stands  on  record  as  the 
judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  court  that  Sir  Frederick 
Thesiger  only  did  what  he  had  a  right  to  do,  and  that  Mrs. 
Swinfen  was  bound  by  his  act.  At  this  point  comes  in  one  of 
the  beauties  of  English  law.  The  case  was  an  issue  out  of  Chancery, 
sent  to  be  tried  in  order  to  enlighten  the  conscience  of  one  of  the 
Vice-Chancellors.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  after  a  solemn  argu¬ 
ment,  declared  that  whatever  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  might 
think  about  the  matter,  his  conscience  wTas  not  sufficiently 
enlightened  by  what  had  passed,  and  he  accordingly  sent  the 
matter  down  to  Stafford  to  he  tried  over  again.  It  would 
seem  to  follow  that,  hut  for  Mr.  Justice  Crowder’s  dissent 
from  his  colleagues,  Mrs.  Swinfen  would  have  been  attached 
by  one  court  for  refusing  to  execute  an  agreement  by  which, 
according  to  another  court,  she  was  not  bound.  This  is  another 
instance  of  that  unseemly  clashing  between  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law  and  of  Chancery  which  was  illustrated  very  lately 
in  the  case  of  Alicia  Pace,  the  Protestant  daughter  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  mother,  who  seemed  in  danger  of  being  divided  between 
Lord  Campbell  and  Lord  Cranworth  like  the  child  in  Solomon’s 
judgment,  and,  again  in  that  of  the  depositors  and  directors  of 
the  British  Bank,  who  got  into  relations  with  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy,  and  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  a  great  deal  too  complicated  to  be  described  on 
the  present  occasion. 

The  verdict  delivered  at  the  trial  which  has  just  concluded  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  given  universal  satisfaction,  probably  on  account  of 
the  sort  of  poetical  justice  which  appears  to  have  been  awarded  to  a 
very  gallant  and  much-harassed  lady ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible,  from 
a  newspaper  report,  to  arrive  at  any  very  satisfactory  conclusion  as 
to  its  soundness.  It  certainly  appears,  on  the  one  hand,  clear 
enough  that  old  Mr.  Swinfen  had  every  reason  to  be  attached  to 
his  daughter-in-law,  and  no  particular  reason  to  be  attached  to 
his  heir;  nor  did  Mr.  James  succeed  in  rebutting  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
statement,  that  he  w-as  influenced  by  hitter  feelings  against  his 
father’s  second  family.  Indeed,  the  letters  to  Captain  Swinfen, 
put  in  to  show  his  uncle’s  regard  for  him,  appear  to  us  to  show 
the  very  reverse.  When  an  old  man  writes  to  his  young  nephew, 
“My  dear  sir,  please  to  accept  my  condolence,  &c.”  he  can  hardly 
be  said  to  show  much  friendship  for  him.  It  is  also  to  our 
minds  a  most  material  fact,  that  the  will  made  by  Mr.  Swinfen 
conveyed  the  property  into  that  channel  in  which  it  would  have 
descended  if  his  son  had  lived,  and  if  his  previous  will  had  taken 
effect.  His  first  will  left  all  to  his  son — his  son  had  left  all  his 
property  to  his  wife — and  the  father  knew  it.  It  therefore  seems 
natural  enough  that,  on  his  son’s  unexpected  death,  he  should 
carry  out  his  intentions. 

These,  however,  are  merely  general  considerations.  The  fact 
of  the  testator’s  competency  to  make  a  will  on  the  particular  day 
on  which  the  will  was  made,  is  another  and  a  very  different  ques¬ 
tion.  One  fact  in  the  case  is  beyond  all  dispute.  The  persons 
about  him  thought  his  competency  doubtful  at  the  time.  Though 
he  had  various  peculiarities  of  character,  he  was  competent  to 
transact  business  till  within  a  short  period  of  his  death  ;  but  on 
the  15th  June,  which  was  about  six  weeks  before  that  event,  his 
son  died  suddenty.  Within  a  few  days  he  began  to  talk  about 
making  a  will,  and  Mr.  Charles  Swinfen  sent  for  his  solicitor, 
Mr.  Simpson,  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Simpson  had  not  seen 
him  for  many  years  ;  but  when  he  did  see  him  he  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Swinfen,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Swinfen  the  plaintiff,  the  substance  of  which  was 
that  he,  Mr.  Simpson,  thought  the  testator  incompetent. 
He  corresponded  accordingly  with  his  London  agents  on 
the  subject  of  a  commission  of  lunacy,  and  finally  a  Dr. 
Evans  was  called  in  from  Lichfield  to  see  the  testator. 
There  is  a  conflict  of  evidence  between  Dr.  Evans  and  Mr. 
Rowley,  the  testator’s  usual  attendant  (of  the  merits  of  which 
no  one  who  did  not  hear  the  trial  can  affect  to  judge),  as  to  what 
opinion  Dr.  Evans  gave  on  the  occasion,  and  as  to  the  length  of 
his  interview  with  the  testator  ;  hut  his  account  of  the  old  man’s 
state  when  he  saw  him  did  not  differ  very  materially  from  that 
of  Mr.  Rowley.  Both  of  them  say  in  effect,  that  he  either  could 
not  or  would  not  speak,  though  repeatedly  addressed  on  the 
subject  of  his  property.  This  is  no  doubt  consistent  with  the 
notion  that  he  considered  Dr.  Evans’s  visit  an  intrusion  ;  but  Dr. 
Evans  distinctly  swore  that  from  that  interview  he  derived  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Swinfen  was  not  in  a  state  to  make  a  will, 
Mr.  Simpson  the  attorney  also  refused,  on  one  occasion,  to  take  his 
instructions,  though  on  a  subsequent  day  his  health  seems  to  have 
improved  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  do  so.  Besides  this,  two 
letters  were  written  just  after  the  son’s  death — one  by  Mrs. 
Rowley,  the  wife  of  the  doctor,  and  the  other  by  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Swinfen  and  by  her  friend — in  one  of  which  Mr. 
Swinfen  was  said  to  he  “  spared  the  affliction  of  his  son’s  death 
through  great  loss  of  memory — not  equal  to  dwell  for  many 
minutes  on  any  subject;”  whilst  in  the  other  he  is  said  to  be 
“  unable  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  his  great  loss.”  We  must 
own  that  these  circumstances  raise  doubts  in  our  minds  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  verdict ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  set  up  such  an 
opinion  in  the  face  of  a  verdict  found  by  persons  who  heard  and 
saw  the  delivery  of  the  whole  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses. 

To  any  but  those  who  are  immediately  concerned  in  the  matter 
there  can  be  very  little  interest  in  the  question  whether  or  no 
Mr.  Swinfen  really  was  competent  to  make  a  will ;  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  constitutes  competency  is  one  of  far  more  general 
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interest.  The  judge  in  the  present  ease  seems  to  have  laid 
down  that  the  presence  of  a  disposing  mind  the  power  of  under¬ 
standing  the  dispositions  to  be  made,  and  of  exercising  a  choice 
in  the  matter — is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  We  do  not  profess 
to  have  gone  into  the  subject  very  deeply,  but  this  certainly 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  rather  an  insufficient  requisition. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  a  man  might  know  perfectly 
well  what  he  was  about,  and  might  exercise  an  amount 
of  choice  of  which  he  might  be  very  distinctly  conscious, 
whilst  he  was  a  most  unfit  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
power  of  making  a  will.  There  is  one  great  leading  principle 
which  runs  through  all  questions  relating  to  the  legal  relations 
of  madness  or  imbecility,  and  which  is  easily  stated,  but  not 
easily  applied.  It  is  that  for  certain  acts  certain  mental  con¬ 
ditions  are  requisite,  and  that,  if  those  conditions  are  present, 
it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  or  no  the  person  is  the  subject  of 
any  disease  to  which  medical  men  may  choose  to  give  the 
name  of  madness,  or  imbecility,  or  any  of  their  numerous  sub¬ 
divisions.  These  conditions  usually  are  a  knowledge  of  the 
act  to  be  done — a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
circumstances,  and  of  such  of  their  relations  to  each  other  as, 
in  his  normal  state,  the  person  might  be  supposed  to  be  aware  of 
— and,  lastly,  an  intention  to  do  the  act.  It  follows  that,  as 
the  act  becomes  more  complicated,  a  slighter  degree  of  mental 
disturbance  will  be  sufficient  to  vitiate  it.  Making  a  will,  for 
example,  is  a  very  complicated  transaction,  because,  to  do  it 
properly,  a  man  ought  to  know  not  only  what  he  is  about,  but 
what  the  consequences  of  his  act  will  be  in  all  the  various  events 
which  may  happen  before  his  will  comes  into  execution  ;  and  if 
there  is  the  least  degree  of  intricacy  in  its  provisions,  this  would 
require  a  very  considerable  amount  of  intelligence.  Crimes,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  generally  very  simple  in  their  nature,  and 
can  be  apprehended  as  such  bv  a  very  slight  amount  of  under¬ 
standing  ;  and  therefore  it  wilffollow  that  a  much  greater  degree 
of  insanity  is  necessary  to  make  a  man  irresponsible  for  his  crimes 
than  would  suffice  to  vitiate  his  will. 


AGAMOGENESIS. 


rpHE  long  word  which  heads  this  article  was  invented  by  an 
1  eminent  French,  naturalist,  M.  de  Quatrefages,  and  applied 
by  him  to  those  singular  modes  of  reproduction  without  the 
influence  of  sex  which  have  now  been  observed  to  obtain  very 
extensively  in  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  worlds.  The 
occurrence  of  this  kind  of  multiplication  was  first  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  by  Bonnet,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  _  Stimulated 
by  Reaumur,  the  patient  author  of  the  Insectologie  instituted  a 
vei’y  remarkable  series  of  investigations  upon  those  well-known 
pests  of  thegarden  and  green-house,  the  Aphides  “blight-insects 
— or  “plant-lice”  as  they  are  commonlycalled.  A  newly-born  Aphis 
was  carefully  isolated,  and  the  twig  which  served  as  the  insect  s 
pasture-ground  and  residence,  having  its  end  inserted  into  a 
vessel  of  water,  was  covered  over  with  a  glass  shade.  Bonnet, 
holding  his  captive,  as  he  says,  exultingiy,  “  more  safe  than 
Danae  in  her  tower,”  watched  its  proceedings  with  an  assiduity, 
and  recorded  them  with  a  Boswellian  minuteness,  which  would 
be  ludicrous  if  they  were  not  almost  sublime ;  and  he  had  Ins 
reward  in  the  discovery  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
Aphis  gave  rise  not  merely  to  a  single  living  offspring,  but  to 
fourscore !  More  than  this — one  of  these  young,  treated  in  the 
same  way,  yielded  like  results.  Its  isolated  progeny  again  exlii 
bited  the  same  faculty  ;  and  as  long  as  Bonnet  kept  up  his  obser 
vations — viz.,  for  nine  successive  broods,  the  power  of  agamic 
production  showed  no  symptoms  of  exhaustion.  .  . 

The  Aphides  make  their  appearance  early  in  spring.  The 
number  in  each  family,  and  the  time  required  for  the  maturity  of 
its  members,  vary  with  the  temperature  and  the  supply  of  food; 
but  on  an  average  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  there  are  a 
hundred  Aphides  in  a  brood,  and  that  a  newly -born  Aphis 
requires  not  much  more  than  a  fortnight  to  attain  to  full  propa¬ 
gative  capacity.  During  the  warm  months,  therefore,  thirteen 
or  fourteen  broods  may  be  reckoned  upon,  and  supposing  all  the 
young  to  come  to  maturity,  the  number  of  Aphides  which  may 
thus  proceed  from  a  single  ancestor  is  past  all  conception.  We 
might  calculate  it  mathematically  for  the  reader,  but  he  will  gain 
just  as  real  a  notion  of  the  quantity,  and  save  our  type,  by 
imagining  for  himself  a  unit  followed  by  some  inches  of  ciphers. 
Surely  there  is  something  almost  touching  in  the  consideration 
that  all  the  mighty  hordes  which  we  see  swarming  over  our 
rose-trees  and  geraniums,  our  orchards  and  hop-gardens,  are 
orphans — orphans  too  of  so  peculiar  a  kind  that  they  not  only 
have  no  fathers,  but  never  had  any.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
better  established  than  the  fact.  Subsequent  observers  have 
repeated  Bonnet’s  experiments  with  results  in  all  essential  respects 
the  same.  They  have  obtained  a  large  number  of  successive 
broods ;  and  one  of  them,  Kyber,  has  even  shown  that  if  the 
supply  of  warmth  and  food  be  kept  up,  agamic  reproduction  will 
go  on  for  two  or  three  years  without  a  symptom  of  diminished 
energy.  More  than  this — the  researches  of  the  numerous  excel¬ 
lent  naturalists  who  have  of  late  years  applied  themselves  to  the 
investigation  of  the  lower  animals  have  brought  to  light  a  great 
number  of  parallel  cases,  not  only  among  other  insects,  but  in 
other  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  in  the  vegetable 
world ;  so  that  there  is  now  a  large  and  compact  body  of  evidence 
all  tending  to  show  that  “  Lucina  sine  concubitu,’  the  favourite 


miracle  of  a  past  age,  is  among  many  living  beings  an  orderly 
and  normal  occurrence. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  plant — the  Caelobogyne  ilicifolia— 
discovered  at  Moreton  Bay,  in  Australia,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
and  thence  sent  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  where  it 
has  grown  and  flourished,  and  may  be  seen  in  full  vigour.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  order  {Euphorbiacece)  to  which  it  belongs,  the 
Caelobogyne  is  dioecious— that  is  to  say,  the  stamens  and  pistils 
are  not  only  situated  in  different  flowers,  but  these  flowers  are 
borne  by  distinct  plants.  The  pistil-bearing  or  female  plant  is 
the  only  one  which  has  hitherto  been  discovered,  and  yet,  year 
after  year,  the  Caelobogyne  has  formed  its  fruit  and  fertile  seeds 
to  all  appearance  as  well  as  if  its  staminiferous  mate  were 
blooming  in  the  next  parterre.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the 
vagrant  pollen  of  some  nearly  allied  plant  has,  in  this  case,  been 
substituted  for  that  of  the  lawful  partner.  The  seedling  Ccelo- 
bogyne  exhibits  no  trace  of  hybridism,  and  microscopic  investi¬ 
gation  shows  clearly  that  the  seed  has  been  formed  without  the 
influence  of  any  pollen. 

The  isolated  female  Daphnioe,  or  “  water-fleas,”  produce 
brood  after  brood  of  young ;  several  kinds  of  butterflies  have 
been  observed  to  be  endowed  with  the  same  marvellous 
faculty ;  and  the  remarkable  observations  of  Yon  Siebold 
have,  it  would  seem,  established  the  fact,  that,  among  bees, 
the  drones  are  always  produced  from  eggs  which  have  been 
subjected  to  no  influence  but  that  of  the  maternal  parent. 
These  facts  so  obviously  tend  to  bring  the  masculine  sex  into 
contempt— as  at  most  an  ornamental  excrescence,  and  by  no 
means  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  order  of  nature — that  we 
almost  wonder  they  have  not  been  seized  upon  and  turned  to 
account  by  some  of  the  strong-minded.  The  doctrine  of  “  no 
paternity”  might  appropriately  find  a  place  beside  that  of  “  free 
maternity”  already  advocated  on  Transatlantic  platforms  by 
masculine  females — probably  transmigrated  Aphides.  But,  in 
truth,  the  argument  would  be  somewhat  one-sided  and  its  appli¬ 
cation  hasty.  Even  among  the  blight-insects,  nature,  with  all 
her  aberrations,  shows  a  fondness  for  old  fashions.  True  it  is,  that 
the  Aphis  born  in  spring  may  give  rise,  in  vestal  seclusion  and 
innocence  that  cannot  fall  away,  to  countless  millions  of  winged 
or  wingless  successors.  True  it  is,  also,  that,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  limit  to  the  continuance 
of  this  mode  of  reproduction .  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  as  the  cold  weather  approaches,  or  as  food  falls 
short,  broods  of  males  and  ordinary  females  are  produced, 
While  the  viviparous  Aphiaeo  were  either  winged  or  wing¬ 
less,  these  true  females  (with  possibly  an  exception)  never 
possess  wings  and  never  bring  forth  living  young,  but  lay 
eggs,  and  then,  like  the  males,  die.  The  eggs,  hidden  _  m 
cracks  of  the  bark  of  hardy  plants,  or  protected  by  the  covering 
scales  of  their  buds,  pass  through  the  winter  in  security,  and 
when  the  returning  warmth  of  spring  rouses  their  latent  life, 
they  are  hatched,  and  give  rise  to  the  viviparous  agamic  young, 
Thus,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  Aphides  pass  through  a 
sort  of  cycle  of  changes.  The  egg  hatched  in  the  spring  produces 
either  winged  or  wingless  forms,  which  give  rise  spontaneously 
to  either  winged  or  wingless  living  young.  This  process  is 
repeated,  without  known  limits,  until  the  temperature  or  the 
supply  of  food  falls  below  a  certain  amount;  then  oviparous, 
wingless  females,  and  winged,  or  wingless  males  are  produced, 
and  give  rise  to  eggs,  like  those  in  which  living  beings  in  general 
take  their  origin. 

That  sepai’ate  individual  existence  which  we  call  a  man  or  a 
horse  is  the  total  product  of  the  development  of  a  single  egg.  If 
we  are  to  apply  the  term  “  individual”  with  the  same  meaning 
to  the  Aphis,  then  all  the  millions  which  are  developed  from  one 
Aphis  in  the  course  of  a  spring  and  summer  are,  in  physiological 
strictness,  but  the  equivalent  of  a  single  man  or  horse.  They 
are,  so  to  speak,  independent  fragments  of  the  one  physiological 
individual ;  and  when  we  look  closely  into  the  matter,  we  find 
that  these  independently-existing  fragments  are  developed  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  those  portions  of  an  organism  which 
always  remain  connected  together.  The  germ  of  every  living 
being  is  a  mass  without  distinction  of  parts;  and  all  that  we 
term  organs,  limbs,  viscera,  leaves,  flowers,  and  so  forth,  are 
produced  by  the  budding  of  this  mass,  and  the  gradual  modelling 
of  the  buds  into  the  form  required. 

In  the  highest  animals  and  plants  the  various  buds  remain 
united — the  co-operation  of  each  being  more  or  less  necessary  to 
the  efficient  action  of  all  its  fellows  ;  but  in  the  lower  forms  of 
life,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  no  such  “natural  piety  unites 
the  parts  of  the  germ,  or  even  of  the  adult ;  and  hence  portions 
of  its  substance  may  become  detached  and  assume  an  independent 
life.  Thus  portions  of  the  tissue  of  the  Liverwort,  or  of  the 
bulbiferous  lily,  grow  out  and  eventually  separate  themselves  as 
free  organisms.  Thus  the  common  fresh-water  polype  thrusts 
forth  from  the  walls  of  its  body  processes  which  become  new  and 
independent  Hydra.  But  these  independent  buds  are  in  no 
respect,  save  their  separation,  distinct  from  those  which,  united 
together,  form  the  tree  or  the  branched  zoophyte ;  and  a  long 
series  of  insensible  gradations  connects  those  organisms  whose 
components,  as  in  the  zoophyte,  are  united  by  the  slightest  tie  of 
interdependence  with  those  whose  constituent  buds  are  wholly 
incapable  of  continued  separate  existence.  _ 

The  apparently  anomalous  reproduction  of  the  viviparous  Aphis 
reduces  itself  to  a  case  of  budding.  In  the  terminal  chamber  of 
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the  tubes  which,  in  the  viviparous  form,  represent  the  ovary  of 
the  true  female,  bodies  precisely  resembling  young  ova  arc  con¬ 
tained  ;  and  these,  becoming  successively  detached,  gradually 
develope  within  the  body  of  the  parent  into  young  Aphides,  which 
are  eventually  born  alive.  The  process  is  precisely  similar  in 
principle  to  that  by  which  the  bud  of  a  plant  is  developed,  and, 
as  in  the  plant,  requires  for  its  completion  nothing  but  warmth 
and  nourishment. 

So  much  the  microscope  and  the  scalpel  reveal  to  us  in  all 
cases  of  agamogenesis—  in  all,  the  young  animal  is  formed  by 
budding  from  the  old.  But  if  the  question  is  asked,  why  certain 
animals  and  certain  parts  of  animals  possess  the  power  of  giving 
rise  to  such  buds,  and  others  do  not,  physiology  is  silent.  The 
most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  rudiment  of  the  egg  in  the  oviparous 
Aphis  fails  to  detect  any  difference  between  it  and  the  germ  of  the 
young  of  the  viviparous  Aphis  ;  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  strong 
constitutional  tendency,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  impressed  on 
each,  and  impelling  it  to  a  widely  different  course  from  that 
followed  by  the  other.  The  one,  as  we  have  seen,  spontaneously 
passes  into  a  living  young — the  other  increases  in  size,  but  other¬ 
wise  remains  almost  unchanged,  except  by  becoming  enveloped 
within  a  hard  case,  specially  perforated  for  the  admission  of  the 
one  element  which  is  wanting  to  its  activity.  Bring  it  into  con¬ 
tact  with  that  element,  and  it  will  by-and-bye  become  a  young 
Aphis — leave  it  to  itself,  and  it  will  eventually  be  resolved  into 
its  constituent  particles.  Truly  this  is  a  marvellous  difference, 
but  not  more  wonderful  or  more  mysterious  than  thatwhich  obtains 
amidst  the  homogeneous  elements  of  the  germ  itself,  and  which 
determines  that,  of  two  masses  undistinguishable  by  any  test 
which  we  can  apply,  one  shall  become  a  brain,  another  a  liver, 
and  another  a  heart.  When  physiologists  have  found  an  expla¬ 
nation  for  these  common  and  every-day  phenomena,  they  may 
try  their  hands  with  some  chance  of  success  upon  such  secrets  of 
nature  as  Agamogenesis. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  rejoice  in  the  vast  field  of  inquiry 
opened  up  for  us  by  the  reverent  investigation  of  one  of  the 
humblest  and  lowest  of  created  things ;  and  let  us  candidly 
acknowledge  that  there  was  method  in  the  madness  of  the  French 
savan,  when  he  proposed  to  call  the  decennium  marked  by 
Bonnet’s  discovery  “l’Epoque  des  Pucerons.” 


THE  LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

N  spite  of  a  firm  conviction  that  a  certain  principle  is  right- 
we  may  sometimes  meet  with  extreme  cases  which  almost 
tempt  us  to  regret  the  universality  of  its  application.  Of  sucli 
collisions  between  the  feelings  and  the  understanding  the  German 
dramatists  of  the  Kotzebue  school  made  frequent  use,  and  the 
doubtful  morality  of  some  of  their  productions  is  the  natural 
result.  Highway  robbery  should  be  severely  punished ;  but  we 
are  commanded  to  behold  a  son  plundering  a  wealthy  stranger 
in  order  to  support  a  dying  mother.  Infidelity  in  a  wife  is  un¬ 
pardonable  ;  but  we  are  made  to  see  a  particular  wife  whose  one 
fault  is  followed  by  years  of  contrition  and  virtuous  activity. 
Let  these  cases  be  artfully  put,  and  though  the  head  is  perfectly 
clear  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  rule,  the  heart  readily  becomes 
a  sophist  in  favour  of  the  exception. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  theatrical  free-trade  is  so  firmly  esta¬ 
blished  in  this  country,  and  is  so  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
our  whole  system  of  thought  on  matters  connected  with  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  that  the  slightest  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
Government  either  to  confer  exclusive  privileges  on  one  particular 
theatre,  or  to  specify  different  classes  of  entertainment  for 
different  managers,  would  appear  not  only  outrageously  tyran¬ 
nical,  but  absurdly  illogical.  The  opinion  that  the  stage  is  an 
important  agent  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the 
people,  though  strongly  expressed  at  theatrical  dinners  and 
other  histrionic  reunions,  is  so  far  from  being  entertained  by  the 
English  people,  that  even  among  professed  patrons  of  the  drama 
many  will  be  found  who  consider  that  their  predilection,  innocent 
as  it  may  be,  is  scarcely  laudable ;  while  a  vast  multitude  re¬ 
main  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  theatre  is  simply  a  tole¬ 
rated  evil,  which  would  totally  disappear  in  a  more  virtuous  state 
of  society.  The  moral  value  of  the  stage,  therefore,  would  furnish 
no  argument  in  favour  of  its  recognition  by  the  Government  as 
an  object  of  especial  favour  or  exceptional  superintendence,  be¬ 
yond  that  implied  in  the  censor’s  office.  A  theatrical  manager 
can  be  regarded  as  a  commercial  speculator  only,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  devise  regulations  that  will  distinguish  him  from  the 
rest  of  the  trading  community. 

The  principle,  then,  of  theatrical  free-trade  is  one  that,  in 
the  present  moral  condition  of  the  country,  cannot  be  contro¬ 
verted,  and  even  those  who  believe  that  it  is  ethically  unsound, 
have  little  doubt  that  it  is  practically  irrefutable.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  cases  not  unfrequently  occur  that,  in  spite  of  our  better 
judgment,  make  us  sigh  after  another  order  of  things  which 
would  prevent  some  of  those  grosser  absurdities  that  are  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  present  system.  Such  a  case  may 
now  be  found  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  which  has  been  re¬ 
cently  opened  by  Mr.  George  Webster,  nephew  of  the  Adelphi 
manager,  who,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  enterprise. 
At  this  establishment,  Mr.  Ira  Aldridge,  a  coloured  tragedian, 
who  during  a  period  of  some  five-and-twenty  years  has  acquired 
in  the  unfashionable  suburbs  as  much  fame  as  they  are  able 
to  bestow,  and  has  received  from  German  sovereigns  and  jour¬ 


nalists  such  honours,  in  the  shape  of  gold  medals  and  laudatory 
critiques,  as  none  but  Germans  would  ever  dream  of  con¬ 
ferring,  is  at  present  the  “star.”  Ilis  performance  of  Othello 
is  not  open  to  violent  objection,  but  is  just  of  that  order  that,  if 
he  had  been  an  ordinary  white  man,  it  would  not  have  been 
remembered  a  month.  Careful,  but  not  uniformly  correct  elo¬ 
cution,  a  certain  talent  for  representing  with  delicacy  the  softer 
emotions,  a  total  incapacity  to  give  a  semblance  of  reality  to  the 
stronger  indications  of  passion — these  are  the  attributes  of  Mr. 
Ira  Aldridge ;  and  they  might  be  predicated  with  equal  justice 
of  scores  of  actors  who  begin  as  “stars”  and  end  as  “utilities.” 
Mr.  Ira  Aldridge  is,  however,  fairly  entitled  to  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  his  complexion.  If  he  docs  not  astonish  the  dramatic 
connoisseur,  he  is  at  any  rate  a  living  “  fact”  for  the  philan¬ 
thropic  ethnologist,  who  may  plausibly  argue  that  a  race  which 
produces  such  a  respectable  Othello  cannot  be  stamped  by  nature 
with  the  mark  of  inferiority.  At  the  end  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  placed  a  fist  of  remarkably  clever  and  pious 
blacks,  as  a  tolerable  proof  that  two  branches  of  the  human 
family  are  not  so  utterly  different  as  persons  interested  in  esta¬ 
blishing  a  distinction  would  have  us  believe.  On  such  a  list 
Mr.  Ira  Aldridge  might  rigbteously  figure,  especially  as  a  certain 
gentlemanlike  unobtrusiveness,  a  freedom  from  ordinary  stage 
vulgarities,  may  be  enumerated  among  his  commendable  qualities. 

Granting,  however,  all  the  interest  that  Mr.  Aldridge’s  Othello, 
ethnologically  considered,  is  capable  of  inspiring,  it  is  still  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  leaven  the  dulness  that  pervades  the  general  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  play  at  the  Lyceum.  There  are  in  and  about  London 
a  considerable  number  of  actors,  who,  without  talent  to  earn  a 
High  position  at  any  permanently  established  theatre,  know 
enough  of  stage-routine  to  perform  at  the  shortest  notice  in  any 
stock  play  of  the  English  repertory.  To  actors  of  this  kind  the 
more  popular  plays  of  Shakspeare  are  familiar  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  thus  whenever  a  manager  resolves  on  a  “legitimate” 
freak,  he  is  sure  to  find  a  company  ready  to  assist  him  in  his 
enterprise.  When  the  company  begins  to  work,  the  result  is 
such  an  exhibition  as  we  at  present  see  in  Wellington-street 
North. 

Under  the  old  patent  system,  a  performance  so  far  below 
the  level  of  mere  mediocrity  would  scarcely  have  been  possible, 
though  now  it  fairly  represents  the  style  in  which  tragedy  is 
generally  played  when  produced  by  a  manager  who  docs  not 
make  the  representation  of  the  higher  class  of  drama  the  serious 
purpose  of  his  life.  When,  therefore,  we  see  how  a  conscien¬ 
tiously  executed  work  like  the  Merchant  of  Venice  at  the 
Princess’s  Theatre  is  exposed  to  a  sort  of  spurious  competition 
with  the  abortive  attempts  at  “  Shakspeare”  which  any  one  who 
takes  a  vacant  playhouse  may  be  pleased  to  make,  we  cannot 
help  perceiving  that,  although  the  principle  of  theatrical  free- 
trade  is  in  accordance  with  our  reason,  it  may  be  sometimes  in 
strange  opposition  to  our  sentiments. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  AGE# 

R.  BAILEY  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  long  poem  which 
many  persons  of  more  or  less  pretension  to  literary  taste 
have  supposed  themselves  to  admire,  ft  may  be  doubtful  whether 
Festus  has  ever  been  read  through;  but  the  conscientious  student 
who  penetrates  into  the  middle  of  the  book  may  not  unnaturally 
blame  his  own  dulness  for  his  conscious  inability  to  remember  an 
incident,  a  thought,  or  a  phrase  in  a  narrative  which  seemed  to 
convey  a  kind  of  philosophical  meaning  in  language  by  no  means 
careless  or  unrhythmical.  Mr.  Bailey  evidently  possesses  consi¬ 
derable  ability,  untiring  industry,  and  the  honourable  ambition 
of  cultivating  the  higher  branches  of  literature ;  and  if  he  has 
mistaken  bulk  for  greatness,  and  rhetorical  declamation  for  poetry, 
the  mistake  is  too  common  and  intelligible  to  require  severe  critical 
censure.  Mr.  Ay  toun  has  exposed  in  a  clever  parody,  called  Fir- 
milian,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  serious  imitation  of  the  original, 
the  characteristics  of  the  spasmodic  school  of  poetry,  as  he  happily 
designates  the  class  of  compositions  of  which  Festus  is  the  most 
successful  example.  The  theme  of  Faust  and  Mephistopheles 
admits  of  infinite  variations  when  the  dramatic  elements  of  both 
characters  are  eliminated  to  make  room  for  interminable  dialogues 
carried  on  in  the  course  of  purposeless  journeys  performed  within 
or  without  the  regions  of  space.  The  modern  Faust,  from  Mr. 
Bailey  down  to  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  is  always  a  gloomy  meta¬ 
physician,  and  generally  an  unappreciated  poet.  The  accom¬ 
panying  Mephistopheles  or  Lucifer,  gifted  with  endless  loquacity 
instead  of  his  obsolete  horns  and  tail,  is  generally  the  most  inno¬ 
cent  and  the  most  intolerably  tiresome  of  all  imaginable  devils. 
Writer,  reader,  and  interlocutors  wander  for  ever  as  in  the 
mazes  of  a  dream  when  the  sleeper  tries  in  vain  to  remember 
the  terms  of  a  conundrum  with  the  more  remote  ambition  of 
ultimately  deciphering  the  answer.  There  are  many  judicious 
remarks  scattered  through  the  pages  of  Festus,  and  the  versifica¬ 
tion  bears  evident  signs  of  creditable  scholarship  and  care ;  but 
when  the  vessel  is  finally  engulphed  in  the  waters  of  oblivion, 
the  whole  will  go  down  like  a  lump  of  lead,  without  leaving  any 
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lighter  fragments  on  the  surface  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 

wreck.  •  , 

The  approval  which  is  willingly  bestowed  on  Mr.  Bailey  s 
more  serious  work  cannot  be  extended  to  his  new  publication, 
which,  to  judge  from  its  title,  and  from  a  portion  ot  its  contents, 
is  apparently  intended  to  be  facetious  or  amusing.  I  he  woid  s 
of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo,  and  the  critic  is 
consequently  inclined  to  apostrophize  the  satirists  in  the  simple 
formula,  “  You  that  way,  we  this  way.”  His  seeming  discourtesy 
will  probably  be  attributed  to  resentment  against  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  his  craft  in  the  book  with  which  he  desires  to  part  com¬ 
pany  for  the  Age  purports  to  be  a  long  rhymed  conversation 
anion"  three  undistinguishable  literary  characters,  who  appear 
by  the  headings  of  the  various  paragraphs  to  bear  the  several 
titles  of  Critic,  Author,  and  Friend.  A  cursory  inspection  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  Critic  is  the  least  dull  and  Friend 
the  most  jocose  of  the  party  ;  but  the  dramatic  character  of  the 
composition  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  necessity  of  taking 
breath  after  a  certain  number  of  long-winded  sentences.  As 
soon  as  one  speaker  pauses  for  a  moment,  the  next  pioceeds 
with  the  same  oration,  leaving  the  courteous  reader  or  the 
satirized  world  to  support  the  other  side  of  the  argument. 

The  plot  of  the  work  is  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  obscure. 
Critic  and  Friend,  waiting  for  a  train  to  take  them  into  K cut , 
receive  a  call  from  Author,  who,  as  a  poet  with  a  manuscript  in 
his  pocket,  is  naturally  bitter  against  certain  reviewers,  who  it 
seems  live  in  the  Strand,  and  happily  not  in  the  adjacent  region 
of  Southampton-street.  Finding  that  they  have  still  two  hours 
for  talk,  the  three  satirists  proceeded  to  make  the  most  of 
their  time.  But  Mr.  Bailey  commits  a  serious  error  in  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  human  volubility.  The  satire  consists  of  more  than 
4800  lines,  and  consequently  the  censors  of  the  age  must,  before 
the  cab  was  at  the  door,  have  delivered  themselves  for  two  entire 
hours  at  the  rate  of  40  lines  a  minute — a  feat  which  any  curious 
reader  may  ascertain  by  experiment  to  be  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible.  The  fiction  can  only  be  reconciled  with  nature  by  the  para¬ 
doxical  assumption  thatall  the  philosopliersspoke  at  once,  although 
the  reporter  has  recorded  their  remarks  in  succession.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  arrangement  may  not  have  been  injudicious, 
and  even  if  the  dialogue  had  been  published  in  the  corresponding 
form  of  a  palimpsest,  posterity  would  scarcely  have  troubled 
itself  to  search  for  the  wit  of  Friend  under  the  obliterating 
wisdom  of  Author  or  of  Critic. 

The  subject  of  the  satire,  if  satire  it  be,  may  be  described  as 
things  in  general.  The  poem  which  is  the  ostensible  matter 
under  discussion  is  judiciously  set  aside  until  Critic  eventually 
takes  it  away  in  his  pocket  to  read  in  the  train.  The  conver¬ 
sation,  thus  relieved  from  the  threatened  incubus,  wanders  to 
every  commonplace  topic  which  occurs.  One  of  the  party  having 
seen  the  Leviathan,  remarks,  with  true  colloquial  felicity  of 
rhyme,  but  with  the  hyperbole  characteristic  of  genius,  that 

her  hull  is  higher  than 
The  masts  of  most  ships. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  same  brilliant  imagination  sug¬ 
gests  a  new  topic  by  the  sudden  suggestion— 

Then  there’s  the  Ballot.  Critic.  Ballot  has  its  partisans, 

The  favourite  makeshift  of  some  timid  artisans, 

Who  form,  although  a  most  important  class. 

One  only  segment  of  the  social  mass. 

#  #  *  * 

So  England’s  liberties,  already  got 
By  open  vote,  we  will  to  change  it  not. 

Sydney  Smith  once  attempted  to  ridicule  the  ballot,  but  his 
humbler  ambition  was  contented  with  prose ;  yet  it  may  be 
remarked  that  Mr.  Bailey’s  satire,  however  polished  and  scathing, 
is  certainly  not  colloquial.  The  most  deeply  involved  metaphor 
in  Shakspeare  is  as  much  like  common  conversation  as  the  phrase 
“  we  will  to  change  it  not,”  which  is  introduced  for  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  purpose  of  rhyming  to  “  got.”  In  the  next  page  there  is 
an  attack  on  Mr.  Cariyle  and  those  who  hold  that 

for  all  social  schism 

The  cure  is  a  good  grinding  despotism ; 

And  that  some  all  overbearing  will  must  be  a, 

For  all  diseases,  politic-panacea. 

This  may  be  rhyme  after  its  kind,  and  reason  of  a  certain  sort, 
but  it  is  not  especially  familiar  or  idiomatic.  The  ambition  of 
exciting  a  laugh  by  odd  and  unexpected  rhymes  can  scarcely  be 
combined  with  the  highest  order  of  art,  but  the  humour  and 
ingenuity  of  which  the  process  is  capable  were  carried  to  per¬ 
fection  by  Lord  Byron.  From  beginning  to  end  of  Mr.  Bailey’s 
voluminous  composition  there  is  not  a  single  contortion  of 
language  which  could  produce  the  faintest  smile.  The  satire  is 
colloquial  only  in  the  sense  of  being  bald  and  disjointed,  without 
any  approach  to  conversational  ease.  The  poetical  model  which 
it  aims  with  imperfect  success  to  copy  is  furnished  by  the  bur¬ 
lesques  which  were  once  popular  on  the  stage,  where  they  may 
possibly  still  find  a  place  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter.  The 
dignity  of  literature,  and  perhaps  natural  inaptitude  for  a  low 
species  of  wit,  prevent  Mr.  Bailey  from  ornamenting  his  compo¬ 
sition  with  the  far-fetched  puns  which  alone  rendered  the  text  of 
his  theatrical  originals  endurable  to  the  less  squeamish  portion 
of  the  audience. 

The  poet’s  threefold  mouthpiece  takes,  on  the  whole,  a  tem¬ 
perate  and  candid  view  of  political  and  social  questions.  Author, 
Critic,  and  Friend  agree  that  the  Indian  revolt  must  be  put  down ; 


but  they  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  bloody 
task,  it  is  not  desirable  to  say  much  about  religion.  As  Friend, 
not  very  conclusively,  observes  : — 

Of  all  conceits  mis-grafted  on  God’s  word, 

A  Christian  soldier  seems  the  most  absurd. 

#  #  *  * 

A  Christian  soldier’s  duty  is  to  slay, 

Wound,  harass,  slaughter,  hack  in  every  way, 

These  men,  whose  souls  he  prays  for  night  and  day — 

With  what  consistency  let  prelates  say. 

He’s  told  to  love  his  enemies — don’t  scoff ; 

He  does  so,  and  with  rifles  picks  them  off. 

The  mild  satirists  evidently  belong  to  that  large  class  of  theo¬ 
logians  which  holds  that  religion  is  only  applicable  to  a  world  in 
its  Sunday  clothes.  War  may  be  right  and  necessary,  but 
Christianity  only  recognises  peace ;  and  when  the  drum  beats  it 
is  as  well  to  lock  up  the  Bible,  for  the  same  reason  which  might 
induce  us,  under  another  dispensation,  to  draw  a  veil  now  and 
then  over  the  faces  of  the  gods. 

The  Chinese  question,  on  which  the  three  philosoi>liers  hold 
with  the  majority  of  the  late  House  of  Commons,  and  the  demand 
for  a  Channel  fleet,  give  occasion  for  a  strain  of  livelier  banter : — 

There  is  our  fine  old  tar,  we  often  meet, 

Who  every  year  so  dreads  the  French  will  gobble  us, 

And  says,  “  I  only  ask  you  for  a  fleet” — 

Like  Belisarius  begging  for  an  obolus —  _ 

“  Five  millions  down,  armed  men,  and  spirits  neat.” 

If  he  expects  it,  well,  he’s  rather  sea-green ; 

There’s  Yeh,  and  mild  Sir  John,  both  now  quite  tea-green; 
Friend.  And  there’s  yourself,  you  certainly  are  pea-green. 

Friend,  as  it  was  remarked  above,  is  undoubtedly  the  wittiest 
of  the  three,  and  his  superiority  is  plainly  proved  by  the  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem  or  tu  guoque ;  but  if  this  is  satire,  some  new 
title  of  harmlessness  is  required  to  designate  the  unoffending 
twaddle  of  ordinary  life.  Milk-and-water  is  a  wholesome  and 
innocuous  beverage,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  label  it  as  vinegar  or 
ketchup.  Another  satirist,  however,  remarked  long  since  that 
gentle  dulness  ever  loves  a  joke. 

Notwithstanding  their  protest  against  Mr.  Carlyle’s  supposed 
doctrines,  the  colloquial  club  supports  the  cause  of  Louis  Napoleon 
against  the  “  wiseacres”  who  wonder— 

How  a  system  so  ill  fortified, 

As  but  to  have  the  people  on  its  side, 

The  army  and  the  clergy,  does  not  fade 
Before  a'Q.  C.’s  scurrilous  tirade, 

And  traitors  who  on  treason  try  to  trade. 

Johnson  and  Boswell  used  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
ridicule  was  the  test  of  truth  ;  but  the  preliminary  inquiry.  What 
is  ridicule  ?  might  have  proved  still  more  perplexing.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  most  convenient  to  assume  that  the  cause  which  is 
denounced  in  a  colloquial  satire  must  be  in  itself  ridiculous. 

In  one  of  his  soberer  moods,  Friend  supplies  Author  with  a 
list  of  ancient  and  modern  classics  who  are  to  be  studied  before 
a  poet  ventures  on  publication.  There  was  perhaps  no  absolute 
necessity  for  going  down  from — 

wise  Sophocles, 

Pathetic,  politic,  Euripides, 

Moschus,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and  all — 

They  are  but  few — whom  minor  bards  we  call, 

to  Virgil,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  “  Persius,  not  too  plain,”  Catullus  and 
Tibullus,  and  the  third — 

Propertius.— Critic.  Im-Propertius  I  have  heard 
Suggested  as  the  more  appropriate  word. 

But  it  may  be  useful  to  be  reminded  to— 

Bead  Voltaire’s  Senriadc  ;  not  sublime,  I  own, 

But,  au  contraire,  the  neatest  epic  known. 

Friend  is  comprehensive  in  his  literary  tastes.  Amongst 
other  English  authors,  he  says— 

Bead  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  Chiu-chill,  Gay, 

Each  one  a  master  in  his  several  way. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Be  Merrick,  Shcnstone,  Byrom  not  despised, 

And  Barbauld’s  pious  raptures  duly  prized. 

Hf  #  #  *  * 

Blair,  Beattie,  Mason,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Moore, 

Burns,  Campbell,  Crabbe,  and  Scott  I  named  before. 

Bogers,  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Hogg, 

Names  uncontested,  close  my  catalogue. 

A  poet  of  the  last  century  anticipated  Mr.  Bailey  s  literary 
catalogue  in  a  passage  of  which  the  only  surviving  couplets 
might  with  great  advantage  be  incorporated  in  the  modern 
masterpiece :  — 

Bead  Phillips  much ;  consider  Milton  more, 

And  from  their  dross  extract  the  purer  ore ; 

Let  Perspicuity  o’er  all  preside, 

So  shalt  thou  be  a  nation’s  joy  and  pride. 

Phillips’s  poem  on  Cider  deserves  mention  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Barbauld’s  nursery  hymns. 

The  list  of  historians  is  not  less  complete  and  valuable ;  but 
the  student  is  recommended  to  refer  to  the  brdliant  original. 
Of  novels,  it  is  enough  to  say  that — 

The  noblest  character  in  modern  fiction 
Is  in  My  Novel,  past  all  contradiction  ; 

The  princely  refugee,  I  mean,  named  Biccabocca, 

Who  must  e’en  please,  if  not  dried  up,  the  KnicTcerlocUr. 
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The  felicity  of  the  rhyme  enhances  the  value  of  a  compliment 
which  proves  that  the  fiercest  of  satirists  will  sometimes  bow  to 
the  supremacy  of  genius.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  may  well  be  proud, 
even  at  the  cost  of  a  metropolitan  eccentricity  of  pronunciation, 
to  be  praised  by  an  admirer,  a  laudato  viro,  who  himself  deserves 
all  admiration ;  but  any  rival  eulogy  addressed  to  Mr.  Bailey 
himself  would,  to  imitate  his  own  poetical  language — 

be  flatter 

Than  even  The  Age ;  a  new  Colloquial  Satire. 


SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE.* 

PERHAPS  the  rashest  of  all  the  rash  assertions  which  disfigure 
Mr.  Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization  in  England  is  one 
which  refers  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  He  is  described  as  a  man 
who  began  by  being  in  the  highest  degree  superstitious,  but  who, 
in  the  years  which  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the  Reliqio 
Medici  and  that  of  the  Enquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors  (which 
coincided  with  the  civil  wars),  was  converted  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age  to  a  healthy  and  laudable  scepticism.  In  an  article  upon 
Mr.  Buckle’s  book  which  does  not  appear  to  us  worthy  of  the 
subject,  the  Quarterly  Review  pounces  with  delight  upon  this 
unfortunate  remark,  and  uses  it  to  prove  that  Mr.  Buckle  does 
not  read  the  books  which  he  quotes.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  says 
the  Reviewer,  is  not  only  equally  credulous  upon  the  subject  of 
spirits  and  witches  in  each  of  his  books,  but  after  the  publication 
of  the  second  he  gave  evidence  on  the  famous  trial  of  witches  at 
Bury,  before  Sir  M.  Hale,  and  greatly  contributed  thereby  to 
the  conviction  of  the  prisoners.  No  doubt  the  critic  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  having  discovered  a  very  serious  and  very  cha¬ 
racteristic  mistake  in  the  book  which  he  reviews,  but  we  think 
he  has  failed  to  see  its  true  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
credit  to  which  Mr.  Buckle’s  statements  are  entitled;  and  whether 
he  sees  it  or  not,  he  does  not  show  how  the  facts  to  which  he  refers 
illustrate  the  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  With  respect 
to  the  first  point,  our  opinion,  expressed  long  since,  is  that  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  impugn  Mr.  Buckle’s  learning  and  to 
defend  his  discretion.  He  is  extremely  learned,  very  positive, 
and  excessively  crotchety,  and  it  is  creditable  to  contemporary 
criticism  that  in  most  cases  the  main  propositions  of  his  book 
have  formed  the  subject  of  discussion,  whilst  the  errors  of  detail 
with  which  it  abounds  have  been  passed  over  with  a  slight 
and  general  notice,  or  with  a  small  number  of  references  and 
illustrations.  The  second  point — the  character  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  and  his  writings — we  propose  to  discuss  somewhat  more 
fully.  Mr.  Buckle  appears  to  us  to  have  entirely  misunderstood 
the  character  of  a  most  remarkable  man — a  character  which, 
as  we  think,  underwent  no  essential  change  during  the  interval 
which  is  alleged  to  have  been  so  critical,  and  which  in  our  own 
age  it  is  most  desirable  to  understand. 

Eew  remarks  have  thrown  more  light  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s 
character  than  one  which  is  made  by  Coleridge — we  think  in  his 
Literary  Remains.  He  says  that,  if  he  believed  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  he  would  be  inclined  to  imagine 
that  his  own  soul  had  once  inhabited  the  body  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  We  should  add  to  this  remark  the  observation  that  it 
had  to  some  extent  both  deepened  and  narrowed  in  (he  change. 
Notwithstanding  a  certain  timidity  and  obscurity  which  greatly 
weaken  their  effect,  Coleridge’s  theological  and  metaphysical 
speculations  have  profoundly  influenced  the  minds  which  have 
acted  most  powerfully  on  the  present  generation.  Men  so  widely 
different  as  Dr.  Arnold,  Mr.  John  Mill,  Mr.  Maurice,  and  Dr. 
Newman,  all  have  shown  the  marks  of  his  influence  ;  and  they 
have  in  some  degree  owed  to  it  a  temper  of  mind  which  is 
constantly  found  in  the  present  day  in  company  with  opinions 
not  only  different  from,  but  conflicting  with,  each  other.  It 
is  a  temper  which  might  well  have  been  derived  from  Sir 
Thomas  Browne ;  but  his  “  strange,  irregular  head,”  as  he  calls 
it  himself,  did  not  exert  the  same  influence  over  his  contempo¬ 
raries  as  that  of  Coleridge,  though  it  addressed  itself  with  great 
power  to  a  large  range  of  subjects  of  which  Coleridge  was  igno¬ 
rant.  I  he  Aids  to  Refection,  the  Literary  Remains,  and  the 
Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit  closely  resemble  the  Religio 
Medici ;  but  there  is  nothing,  so  far  ns  we  know,  in  Coleridge’s 
works,  which  can  be  in  any  degree  compared  to  the  treatise  on 
Vulgar  Errors. 

The  temper  to  which  we  have  alluded  cannot  easily  be 
described  by  any  single  name,  and  indeed  in  different  minds  it 
manifests  itself  in  very  different  ways ;  but  it  arises  from,  and 
depends  upon,  a  consciousness  of  the  connexion  between  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  things  which  do  and  of  things  which  do  not  fall  within 
the  range  of  scientific  observation.  There  are  writers  in  the 
present  day  who  expressly  maintain,  and  there  are  others  whose 
works  appear  to  imply,  that  questions  which,  as  far  as  our  expe¬ 
rience  goes,  appear  to  be  insoluble,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
exercise  any  influence  whatever  over  our  conduct,  but  should  be 
studiously  dismissed  from  our  consideration.  There  are  others 
who,  whilst  well  aware  of  the  enormous  obscurity  which  hangs 
over  all  the  problems  which  lie  at  the  root  of  theology  and  morals, 
maintain  that,  in  spite  of  this  obscurity,  men  must  take  some 
views  of  these  subjects,  and  must,  in  forming  those  views,  exercise 
their  reason  to  the  best  of  their  ability  on  the  very  incomplete 
materials  at  their  disposal.  The  ordinary  run  of  people 
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who  handle  such  topics  have  no  real  conception  at  all  of  their 
difficulty,  and  suppose  that  their  own  special  circle  is  in  possession 
of  the  key  to  them.  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  two  principal  works 
appear  to  us  to  aflord  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  necessarily  unphilosophical,  orotherwiseabsurd,  in 
the  position  of  those  who  occupy  the  second  of  the  three  positions 
which  we  have  indicated  ;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  point  out 
how  that  which  has  been  described  as  his  credulity  was  not  only 
not  opposed  to  his  science,  but  was,  so  to  speak,  a  development 
ol  it  in  another  direction.  Our  readers  are  no  doubt  acquainted 
with  the  strange  mixture  of  gravity  and  something  like  humour 
"  which,  in  his  Religio  Medici,  he  dilates  on  the  text  credo  quia 
impossibile ;  and  we  need  not  quote  instances  of  the  shrewdness 
with  which,  in  the  treatise  on  Vulgar  Errors,  he  brings  received 
opinions  of  various  kinds  to  the  test  of  experience.  The  import¬ 
ant  observation  is,  that  the  contradiction  between  these  states  of 
mind  is  only  superficial.  There  is  in  reality  the  strongest  con¬ 
nexion  between  them,  for  each  of  them  arises  out  of  a  very  natural 
view  of  the  character  of  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  upon 
what  have  been  distinguished  as  matters  of  faith  and  matters  of 
reason.  It  is  in  respect  of  the  former  alone  that  the  difficulty 
exists  ;  and  we  think  that  a  little  consideration  will  show  clearly 
that  the  view  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  took  of  them  by  no 
means  deserved  the  name  of  credulity,  and  that  it  was  a  view 
which  might  well  be  taken  by  a  mind  of  great  scientific  power, 
and  which  minds  of  that  order  are  naturally  inclined  to  take,  and 
have  in  point  of  fact  frequently  taken  down  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  very  material  to  have  a  clear  view  of  this  subject,  because 
there  is  a  wide-spread  disposition  in  the  present  day  to  regard 
the  theological  and  the  scientific  tempers  as  essentially  opposed 
to  each  other. 

Science,  strictly  so  called,  is  nothing  more  than  classification. 
It  is  a  mere  arrangement  of  a  vast  number  of  facts  under  certain 
general  heads  or  formulas,  which  are  usually,  by  a  very  delusive 
and  objectionable  metaphor,  described  as  laws;  and  all  that 
science,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  enables  us  to  do  is  to  predict 
events  by  attending  to  the  general  expressions  thus  ascertained, 
or  to  adopt  the  common  language — to  bring  particular  cases 
under  general  laws.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  questions 
which  are  capable  of  scientific  treatment  are  not  unlimited. 
Science  gives  us  nothing  but  facts,  and  orders  of  succession. 
It  tells  us  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  bodies  move 
in  certain  directions,  and  with  velocities  which  bear  a  cer¬ 
tain  ratio  to  their  distances  from  each  other  and  from  certain 
points  between  them.  It  tells  us  that  the  human  body  consists 
of  parts  which  bear  certain  relations  to  each  other,  and  which 
discharge  various  functions  with  different  degrees  of  vigour, 
according  to  certain  ascertainable  circumstances.  It  tells  us  that 
the  earth  is  composed  of  materials  disposed  in  a  certain  order, 
and  implying  the  succession  of  a  variety  of  different  conditions 
of  existence,  separated  by  enormous  intervals  of  time;  and  it  gives 
us  a  vast  mass  of  information  upon  a  thousand  other  subjects, 
which,  however,  always  falls  into  analogous  forms.  It  is  obvious 
to  any  one  accustomed  to  accurate  thought,  that,  vast  and  various 
as  this  kind  of  knowledge  is,  it  is  essentially  limited.  There  is 
an  enormous  range  of  subjects  respecting  which  an  increase  of 
scientific  knowledge  makes  numberless  suggestions  to  all  but  the 
vainest  or  most  sluggish  minds,  but  as  to  which  it  neither  fur¬ 
nishes,  nor  has  any  tendency  to  furnish,  any  sort  of  solution  what¬ 
ever.  It  has  often  appeared  to  us  probable  that  the  endless  and 
apparently  hopeless  character  of  the  Nominalist  and  Realist  con¬ 
troversy  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  disputants  speak  not  only 
of  different  things,  but  of  different  orders  of  things,  both  of 
which  may  very  possibly  exist.  The  Nominalist,  in  this  view, 
would  be  supposed  to  direct  his  attention  to  phenomena — to  our 
conceptions  of  objects — whilst  the  Realist  addressed  himself  to 
the  substances  which  those  conceptions  represent.  That  such 
substances  may  possibly  exist  the  most  hardy  Nominalist  would 
probably  not  deny.  He  would  only  contend  that  our  knowledge 
of  them  is  entirely  limited  by  our  conceptions.  Science,  and  that 
which  lies  beyond  science,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  occupy 
positions  precisely  analogous  to  Nominalism  and  Realism,  so  con¬ 
sidered.  Science  classifies  phenomena,  and  indicates  the  order 
in  which  they  succeed  each  other;  but  when  they  are  classified, 
the  mind  is  not  satisfied,  and  in  our  opinion  ought  not  to  be 
satisfied.  True  it  is  that  the  heavenly  bodies  move  in  a  certain 
order — true  it  is  that  they  occupy  at  successive  periods  of  time 
positions  indicated  by  a  formula  which  is  called  the  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation— -but  what  is  the  why  to  this  how  ?  Gravity,  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view,  is  the  mere  name  of  a  phenomenon,  indicating 
in  general  terms  the  positions  which  the  planets  will  successively 
occupy ;  but  is  there  any  real  force  which  impels  these  bodies, 
and,  if  so,  what  is  it?  Is  it  a  self-subsisting  ultimate  fact,  or  is 
it  produced  by  something  else  P  That  must  be  a  very  dull  mind  to 
which  science  does  not  suggest  this  and  thousands  of  similar 
questions ;  but  it  has  never  solved,  nor  shown  the  slightest  ten¬ 
dency  to  solve,  any  one  of  them.  It  is,  we  think,  indisputable 
that  science  deals  only  with  formulas,  or  laws,  as  they  are 
called  ;  but  it  does  not  refute,  still  less  does  it  destroy,  the  idea 
of  causation;  and  the  more  exact  and  comprehensive  are  the 
formulas  which  it  frames,  the  more  irresistible  does  our  curiosity 
become  as  to  the  cause  of  the  facts  which  the  formula  enables  us 
to  predict.  People  may  be  content  to  rest  on  the  fact  that,  if  they 
take  an  emetic,  it  will  make  them  sick;  but  when  they  are  told  ofsome 
vast  principle  which  pervades  the  whole  material  universe,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  it  is  impossible  not  to  seek  to  carry  matters  back 
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a  step  further,  ancl  to  attempt  by  analogy  and  conjecture,  since 
science  will  not  aid  us,  to  assign  some  cause  for  this  arrangement, 
on  the  existence  of  which  the  mind  can  to  some  extent  rest 

satisfied.  Qnc  ^epartment  of  science  alone  that  these 

windows  are  opened  into  a  region  which  lies  above,  beyond, 
and  around  experience.  Suppose  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature  enlarged  to  such  an  extent  that  we  could  foretel  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of  any  given  human  being 
human  nature  would  still  be  the  same.  It  would  still  pi esent 
the  phenomena  of  will  and  conscience ;  and  as  astronomy 
does  not  answer  such  questions  as  these,  How  came  the  stars 
where  they  are  P  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  marvellous  march 
and  order?  why  does  matter  attract  other  matter?  so  meta¬ 
physics,  even  in  that  ideal  state,  would  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions,  What  am  I  ?  whence  do  I  come?  whither  do  I  go?  what 
is  this  will  which,  though  you  foretel  its  actions  still  originates 
mv  acts  ?  what  is  this  conscience  which  still  continues  to 
approve  or  to  blame  the  acts  which  you  foretel  ?  lo  us  it 
appears  that  the  fearful  and  wonderful  structure  of  the  soul 
would  appear  more,  and  not  less,  fearful  and  wonderful  if  the  fiat 
of  conscience,  the  sensation  of  will,  and  the  sentiment  of  m0™l 
responsibility  were  felt  and  even  demonstrated  to  co-exist  with 
foreknowledge  on  the  part  of  other  human  beings  of  the  conduct 
of  a  given  individual.  Suppose  we  could  predict  infallibly  that 
a  given  man  would  commit  a  given  crime  on  a  given  day,  that  he 
would  feel  fearful  remorse,  and  that  we  should  inflict  terrible 
punishment  upon  him  ;  would  not  the  fact  of  the  prediction  deepen 
the  awe  with  which  we  at  present  regard  conscience,  will,  and 
responsibility,  and  increase  instead  of  diminishing  our  anxiety  to 
assign  some  cause  for  their  existence,  instead  of  contenting  our¬ 
selves  with  the  mere  fact  that  they  do  exist?  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  our  conviction  that  a  very  important  pait 
of  the  value  of  science  is  that  it  raises  these  reflections  m  a 
sober  and  orderly  manner,  and  that  it  can  only  raise  them  in 
minds  which  have  been,  at  least  to  some  extent,  previously  lor- 

tified  by  its  own  discipline.  .  .  , 

Imperfect  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  science  may  have  been  in 
many  respects — and  it  is  evident  that  his  mind  was  deeply 
imbued  with  the  philosophy  which  tries  to  solve  questions  about 
things  by  tricks  played  with  words — it  is  abundantly  clear  through¬ 
out  each  of  his  great  books  that  the  double  conception  of  that  which 
is  subject  to,  and  that  which  lies  beyond,  the  province  of  science, 
lay  at  the  root  of  all  his  speculations,  and,  in  fact,  supplied  the 
clue  by  which  they  were  guided.  Near  the  beginning  of  the 
Reliqio  Medici  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the  provinces 
of  faith  and  reason,  which  we  notice,  not  in  order  to  discuss 
its  truth,  but  because  it  affords  a  strong  analogy  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  which  we  have  attemped  to  point  out  between  the 
province  of  science  and  the  province  of  that  which  is  quite 
as  necessary  as  science — conjecture  and  probability.  We  need 
not  say  that  the  belief  by  which  he,  like  the  vast  mass  of  man¬ 
kind  in  the  present  day,  tried  to  solve  the  mysteries  which  the 
world,  viewed  scientifically  or  not,  presents  to  every  human  crea¬ 
ture  who  looks  at  it,  was  a  belief  in  God  and  in  the  various  spiritual 
influences  by  which  Christians  believe  heaven  and  earth  to  be 
united.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  say  that,  in  its  principle,  tins  belief 
conflicted  in  any  way  whatever  with  his  belief  in  or  prosecution 
of  science ;  and  his  books  show,  perhaps  as  clearly  as  any  others 
that  could  be  mentioned,  that  the  two  lines  of  thought  are  so  iai 
from  being  conflicting  that  they  are  mutually  complementary. 
In  that  vast  range  of  subjects  which,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
are  indicated  but  cannot  be  explored  by  science,  bir  Ihomas 
Browne  felt  that  he  was  not  an  explorer,  but  partly  a  disciple  and 
partly  a  conjecturer ;  and  he  delighted,  after  the  mannei  of  his  age, 
in  throwing  into  the  quaintest  forms  the  enthusiastic belietwith 
which  he  followed  what  he  regarded  as  infallible  guides.  W  hat 
has  been  called  his  credulity  was  neither  want  of  power  of  mind 
nor  want  of  shrewdness  of  observation — it  was  nothing  more  than 
the  fault  of  an  ardent  temper,  which  unduly  and  unwarily  en¬ 
larged  the  limits  within  which  conjecture  and  probability  are  oui 
only  guides,  and  narrowed  those  in  which  we  have  facts  to  guide 
us.  When  he  gave  his  evidence  against  the  Suffolk  witches,  lie 
was  not  guilty  of  any  want  of  scientific  acuteness.  He  mistook 
the  province  to  which  the  facts  before  him  belonged  ;  but  can  it 
be  seriously  contended  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne  s  position  as  a 
man  of  science  would  have  been  higher  if  he  had  never  enter- 
tained  the  principle  which  led  him  to  believe  in  witches  .  \\  ould 
the  treatise  on  Vulgar  Errors  have  been  a  greater  book  it  its 
author  had  never  written—"  I  love  to  lose  myself  in  a  mystery, 

to  pursue  my  reason  to  an  0  altitudo ! . •  •  ^ 

can  answer  all  the  objections  of  Satan  and  my  rebellious 
reason  with  that  odd  resolution  I  learnt  of  Tertullian— 
Certum  est  quia  impossibile  est.”  We  do  not  believe  it 
in  the  least  degree.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  as  certain  as  any  siich 
criticism  can  be,  that  in  common  with  most  of  the  great  scientific 
men  of  his  day,  and  with  a  very  large  proportion  indeed  of  those 
of  our  own  day,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  lost  all  his  interest 
in  science  if  he  had  disbelieved,  or  if  he  had  even  ignored 
the  existence  of  God  and  of  a  spiritual  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  this  world  and  the  next.  If  the  ultimate  fact  at  which 
we  arrive  is  a  huge  machine  grinding  on  indefinitely  without 
any  moral  purpose  or  personal  author,  it  is  hardly  worth 
the  while  of  a  man  of  any  life  or  spirit  to  trouble  himself 
to  take  it  to  pieces,  even  though  it  may  for  the  present  grind 
out  something  called  civilization.  None  of  the  great  func¬ 


tions  of  life— neither  science,  nor  literature,  nor  the  active 

pursuits  of  the  world — can  dispense  with  the  feelings  and 
the  imagination.  Shallow  people,  who  look  only  at  their  abuse, 
occasionally  treat  these  parts  of  our  nature  as  amiable  weaknesses. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  sources  of  all  its  strength.  Indeed,  if  they 
were  entirely  absent,  all  action  of  every  kind  would  end,  for 
there  would  be  no  motives  to  set  the  intellect  at  work,  and  no 
conjectures  to  guide  its  operations.  Whatever  opposition  may 
sometimes  appear  to  exist  between  the  spirit  of  science  and  the 
spirit  of  theology,  must  arise  out  of  ignorance  and  misconception 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  There  is  between  the  two  a  natural 
and  indissoluble  connexion,  and  we  do  not  know  that  any  better 
illustration  could  be  given  of  the  fact  than  that  which  is  supplied 
by  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  His  theological  opinions, 
no  doubt,  often  warped  his  scientific  views,  but  the  fact  that  he 
was  able  to  write  the  Religio  Medici  was  the  very  fact  which 
predisposed  him  to  become  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  Yulqar 
Errors.  _ 


A  TALE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE* 

WE  have  no  doubt  that  this  book  will  disappoint  a  good  many 
people.  There  is  an  apologetic  tone  about  the  preface 
which  is  suggestive  of  improprieties  to  come.  There  are  hints 
that  the  work  is  unfit  for  publication,  that  it  is  “  a  wanton  expo¬ 
sure  of  private  affairs  of  some  delicacy  and  importance,  and,  that 
it  exhibits  “  a  gross  disregard  of  the  usages  of  good  society.  It 
is  simply  from'  a  feeling  of  duty,  and  not  from  any  hostility  to 
Mr.  Wikoff,  or  any  desire  to  injure  the  circulation  of  his  book, 
that  we  declare  it  to  be,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  quite  correct,  and 
guiltless  of  any  gross  offence  against  public  morals  or  decency. 
No  doubt  his  intentions  were  the  best;  but  any  impropriety 
which  he  has  contrived  to  introduce  is  of  so  very  innocuous  a 
description  that  his  delicacy  on  the  subject  is  almost  on  a  par 
with  that  of  his  fair  compatriot  who  made  pantaloons  for  piano- 
legs.  It  may  be  ungracious  thus  at  the  very  outset  to  deny  the 
existence  of  that  element  which  the  author  obviously  considers  to 
beone  of  hisprincipal  charms,  and  to  proclaim  his  failure  in  a  matter 
upon  which  he  evidently  piques  himself ;  but  such  considerations 
cannot  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  stern  responsibility  of  the 
Reviewer.  The  truth,  however  painful,  must  be  told ;  and  m  tins 
case  the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Wikoff’s  disclosures  are  perfectly  fit 
to  be  read  by  anybody,  and  that  those  persons  who  have  purchased 
the  volume  in  the  hope  of  regaling  on  choice  tit-bits  of  scandal 
have  made  an  unproductive  investment.  We  presume  that  the 
somewhat  familiar  sketch  he  has  given  of  his  visit  to  Lord 
Palmerston  at  Broadlands,  and  the  insertion  of  several  letters, 
semi-official  and  otherwise,  from  the  noble  Viscount  and  Mr. 
Under-Secretary  Addington,  are  the  basis  upon  which  the  canton 
imagination  ot  Mr.  Wikoff  founds  this  charge  against  himselt 
of  indelicacv-  But  unfortunately  our  moral  sense  has  become 
of  late  rather  blunted  with  regard  to  this  class  of  misdemeanour. 
Those  impertinences  which  by  a  delicate  euphemism  we  call 
“  personal  sketches,”  because  they  just  tall  short  of  being  per¬ 
sonal  insults,  and  which  form  the  specialite  of  certain  wnteis 
amono’  us,  are  now  far  too  common  to  justify  us  in  taking  a  severe 
view  of  Mr.  Wikoff’s  very  trifling  delinquency  m  this  respect. 
He  may  flatter  himself  that  his  conduct  has  been  disreputable ; 
but  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  for  us,  on  that  account,  to  give 
him  the  credit  of  being  an  eminent  offender,  as  for  a  judge  to 
transport  an  area-sneak  because  he  chose  to  call  himself  a  burglar, 
It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  the  alleged  indecency  may  alter 
all  exist — we  say  so  merely  to  give  the  author  the  benefit  ot  the 
doubt— but,  if  it  doe3,  either  we  are  very  dull,  or  his  double 

entendre  is  very  subtle.  .  ^  , 

From  the  fact  that  the  present  is  Mr.  V  ikoff  s  second  appeai- 
ance  within  a  very  short  period  in  the  character  of  an  injured 
individual,  we  incline  to  a  belief  that  he  has  adopted  that  cha¬ 
racter  professionally.  If  our  assumption  be  correct,  he  may  some 
day  claim  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  sympathy- 
seekers  ■  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  style  has  many  advantages 
over  that  which  has  hitherto  obtained,  and  would  be  beyond  a 
doubt  proportionately  successful.  He  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  ordinary  man-with-a-grievance,  that  Mr.  Albert  omith 
does  to  the  popular  scientific  lecturer.  Instead  of  commencing 
with  “  Christian  friends,  it  has  been  the  will  of  Providence,  and 
proceeding  to  state  his  woes  in  a  dolorous  whine,  he  leads  oil 
vvitla — “  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  really  one  of  the  most  absurd 
things  in  the  world  has  just  occurred,”  and  tells  his  piteous  tale 
in  a  jocular  touch-and-go  fashion.  He  made  his  debut  about 
three  years  ago,  as  some  of  our  readers  perhaps  may  recollect,  m  a 
book  called  My  Courtship,  and  its  Consequences— which  lie  now 
describesas  an  energetic  effort  at  self-vindication  successful  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  In  that  work,  as  in  the  present, 
he  begins  by  an  alluring  apology  for  having  been  compelled  to 
make  use  of  private  correspondence,  and  a  flourish  of  regrets  at 
being  forced  to  write  about  himself ;  and  in  each  case  the  pre¬ 
lude  is  to  the  contents  much  what  the  pictorial  mermaid  outside 
a  caravan  is  to  the  stuffed  and  manufactured  article  inside. 
As  well  as  we  remember,  the  story  of  the  “courtship  .  amounted 
to  this: — Mr.  Wikoff,  being  simultaneously  attached  to  the 
American  Legation  and  to  Miss  Jane  C.  Gamble,  contrived  be¬ 
tween  diplomacy  and  devotion,  to  pass  his  time  very  pleasantly  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  until  at  length,  the  former  attach- 
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ment  having  come  to  an  end,  the  unopposed  force  of  the  latter  drew 
him  in  an  evil  hour  to  Genoa,  where  the  object  of  his  affections 
charged  him  with  attempting  to  abduct  her,  and  he  was  locked 
up  at  the  instance  of  H.B.M.  Consul  Brown.  Miss  Gamble  sub¬ 
sequently  relents,  and  endeavours  to  withdraw  the  charge,  hut 
justice  is  blind,  Brown  is  deaf,  and  Mr.  Wikoff  gets  fifteen 
months  in  a  Sardinian  gaol.  This  is  the  substance  of  misfortune 
No.  1.  Of  course  it  gives  Mr.  Wikoff  deep  pain  to  have  to 
allude  to  it,  but  what  can  he  do?  He  has  been  refused  redress, 
and  then  he  has  such  a  happy  gift  for  misfortune-telling. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  should  be  called  No.  2,  for  the  grievance 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  volume  is  prior  in  point 
of  date.  The  Odyssey  of  foreign  adventure  is  made  to  precede 
the  Iliad  of  home  struggles  ;  and  after  reading  of  Paradise  Ee- 
gained  in  the  form  of  Miss  Gamble  at  Genoa,  we  are  presented 
with  a  Paradise  Lost,  describing  the  author’s  previous  expulsion 
from  the  bowers  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  London.  This  irregu¬ 
larity  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  without  design.  The 
former  work  served  not  only  as  a  vindication  and  an  appeal,  but 
also  as  a  sample  of  Mr.  Wikoff’s  quality,  and  a  hint  that,  as  he 
had  done  to  Mr.  Brown  and  the  Genoese  Consulate,  even  so 
would  he  do  to  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Foreign  Office  unless 
they  came  to  terms  with  him.  His  complaint  is  in  this  wise. 
Being  in  Paris  in  1849  and  1850  he  contributed  articles  to  the 
press  on  the  American,  English,  and  French  constitutions  which 
seem  to  have  made  some  noise  at  the  time,  besides  attracting  the 
attention  of  his  friend  the  Hon.  E.  Edwardes,  acting  Secretary 
of  the  British  Embassy.  Hearing  that  Mr.  Wikoff  was  going  to 
London,  this  gentleman,  in  the  most  innocent  way  in  the  world, 
gives  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Palmerston,  which  Mr. 
Wikoff  with  equal  innocence  presents  at  Carlton  Gardens.  The 
result  is  an  invitation  to  drop  in  at  Broadlands  in  a  friendly  way. 
The  same  artlessncss  is  perceptible  in  everything  connected  with 
his  reception.  Lord  Palmerston  is  “vivacious  and  playful.” 

“  Lady  P - ,  with  a  charming  mixture  of  affability  and  hauteur,” 

takes  the  stranger  in  to  dinner,  and  the  simple  Mr.  Wikoff 
guesses  that  he  is  in  a  pretty  considerable  snug  location,  but 
cannot  guess  why  or  wherefore.  The  mystery  is  cleared  up  in 
the  morning : — 

His  Lordship  walked  with  me  from  the  breakfast-room  into  the  library, 
when  he  remarked,  “  In  our  conversation  yesterday  your  views  seemed  to 
coincide  singularly  with  mine,  as  regards  France  and  the  United  States ;  and 
if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  what  do  you  say  to  aiding  mo  to  keep  the 
peace,  for  I  hear  you  are  a  good  deal  connected  with  the  Press  in  both 
countries  P” 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  judicious  gtiilelcssness  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  Foreign  Secretary  was  met  by  his  guest  in  a 
corresponding  spirit,  and  Mr.  Wikoff  shortly  afterwards  received 
an  appointment  as  peacemaker  at  a  salary  of  500?.  a  year.  To 
us  of  the  outer  world,  who  have  been  taught  to  regard  diplomacy 
from  the  Talleyrand  and  Metternich  point  of  view — to  look  upon 
it  as  a  thing  of  crooked  ways  and  cunning  tricks,  of  nods  and 
winks  and  wanton  wiles — it  is  inexpressibly  refreshing  to  light 
upon  a  little  diplomatic  idyl  of  this  sort.  Here  we  have  the 
ratification  of  a  confidential  pact — affecting,  perhaps,  the  welfare 
of  nations — concluded,  not  by  two  mysterious  figures  in  slouched 
hats  and  cloaks  over  a  tureen  of  human  blood,  or  on  a  blasted 
heath  at  midnight,  as  the  popular  fancy  would  have  it,  but  by 
an  artless  nobleman  (who,  by  the  way,  is  believed  in  some  parts 
of  the  Continent  to  have  cloven  hoofs  inside  his  boots)  and 
liis  guest,  a  simple-minded  American  gentleman — the  scene 
being  a  pleasant  English  country  house,  and  the  presence  of 
lovely  woman  throwing  an  additional  purity  over  the  whole 
business. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Wikoff.  He  rode  forth  clothed  with  chas¬ 
tity  like  Lady  Godiva,  and  straightway  commenced  operations  on 
the  Paris  press,  which  was  at  that  time  endangering  the  peace  by 
its  attacks  on  England  and  Lord  Palmerston.  His  uniform  suc¬ 
cess  was  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  that  of  Mr.  llarey.  By 
force  of  argument  he  tied  up  that  literary  Cruiser,  M.  Emile  de 
Girardin,  so  effectually  as  to  check  his  vice  of  lashing  out  at  Lord 
Palmerston.  He  took  the  blinkers  off  M.  Lamarclie  of  the  Slide, 
and  showed  him  that,  in  point  of  fact,  republicanism  and  con¬ 
stitutionalism  were  the  same  thing,  and  that  therefore  a  republi¬ 
can  was  wrong  in  abusing  England.  These  triumphs  do  not 
perhaps  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the  fixity  of  editorial  opinions 
in  France,  but  at  least  they  show  where  Mr.  Wikoff’s  strength 
lies.  He  next  proceeded  to  employ  his  “  sawder  ”  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press,  but  here  he  received  a  check  from  head  quarters— first, 
in  the  form  of  a  hint  to  resign,  and  afterwards,  in  the  unquestion¬ 
able  shape  of  an  intimation  that  his  services  were  no  longer  re¬ 
quired.  For  this  Mr.  Wikoff  considers  he  has  had  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanation.  Lord  Palmerston,  it  is  true,  seems  to  have 
shown  great  willingness  to  meet  his  wishes,  as  far  as  making 
appointments  with  him  would  do  so ;  but  somehow  the  noble 
viscount  always  remembered  to  forget  to  keep  them.  But  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all  was,  that  when  involved  subsequently  in  the 
Genoa  scrape  already  mentioned  he  was  deserted  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  or  at  least  by  the  Foreign  Office,  in  his  hour  of  need ; 
and  to  his  statement  that  he  was  a  British  official,  the  unfeeling 
answer  was  returned  through  Mr.  Brown,  the  consul,  “  Don’t 
know  him.” 

These  are  the  main  facts  of  the  story.  They  require  no  comment  • 
and  even  if  they  did  we  should  be  loth  to  impair  the  effect  of  the 
short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  Mr.  Wikoff  by  expressing 
any  opinion  as  to  their  credibility.  It  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel 


as  it  stands  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  noble  accused,  we  may  say, 
to  parody  one  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  ballads — 

If  guiltless,  how  he  has  been  slandered, 

If  guilty,  vengeance  will  not  fail; 

For  Mr.  Wikoff’s  “  riled”  and  “  dandered,” 

And  means  to  write  another  tale. 

At  least  so  he  threatens  in  his  preface,  where  he  thus  declares 
his  policy,  present  and  future— “  For  my  own  sake,  then,  as  well 
as  consideration  for  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  England,  I  present 
this  vindication  to  the  public  ;  and  that  my  whole  case  may  be 
known  and  fully  pronounced  upon,  I  shall  follow  it  up  with  the 
publication  of  the  fantastic  story  which  reveals  the  secret  of  my 
imprisonment  in  Genoa.”  J 

It  may  seem  heartless  in  such  a  case  to  say  ye  ne  vois  pits  la 
necessite ,  but  we  must  confess  we  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Wikoff 
should  take  the  trouble  of  revealing  any  more  secrets.  If  Lord 
I  almeiston  chooses  to  engage  a  confidential  man  who  has  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  travel,  and  then  dismisses  him  without  the  usual  cha¬ 
racter  and  month’s  warning,  that  is  their  affair.  The  case  cannot 
be  considered  as  one  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  public, 
which,  we  suspect,  has  very  little  sympathy  with  confidential  men 
as  a  class.  There  is  only  one  point  on  which  the  public  is  likely 
to  feel  the  least  curiosity,  and  that  is,  what  Mr.  Wikoff  may  be 
about  now.  When  a  ubiquitous  gentleman  with  an  aptitude  for 
misfortune,  an  unscrupulous  pen,  and  an  abiding  appetite  for 
vindication,  is  at  large  among  us— a  sort  of  unattached  Corsican 
brother  carrying  out  a  random  vendetta— we  may  well  feel 
uneasy.  And  then  w  hat  a  dangerous  precedent  he  establishes  ! 
How  does  Lord  Shaftesbury  know  that  his  grave  confidential 
man,  to  whom  he  observed  last  Sunday,  “  If  anybody  calls— 
not  at  home,  is  not  at  the  present  moment  preparing  a  wanton 
exposure  of  that  and  other  private  afiairs  of  delicacy  and  im¬ 
portance?  What  guarantee  has  Mr.  Disraeli  that  his  “  gentle¬ 
man  will  not  exhibit  a  disregard  of  the  usages  of  good  society, 
by  informing  the  public  how  he  detected  his  master  in  the  act  of 
rehearsing  the  Slough  speech  before  a  cheval  glass?  On  a 
smaller  scale,  it  is  true,  we  are  all  of  us  obnoxious  to  the  same 
danger ;  but  it  is  the  public  character  that  makes  the  fairest 
game  for  the  confidential  man,  and  if  these  revelations  point  this 
moral  clearly,  Mr.  Wikoff  cannot  be  said  to  have  w  ritten  in  vain. 


THE  EXPECTED  GEE  AT  COMET* 

fjOHE  Catalogue  of  Comets  presents  about  thirteen  of  those 
-L  bodies  which  arc  denominated  great  or  grand.  Of  these 
thirteen,  ttoo  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century,  three  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  Jive  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
remaining  three  belong  to  the  respective  years  1264,  1472,  and 
Cl  these  the  first  was  the  comet  wrhich  was  regarded  as 
a  presage  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  Pope  Urban  IV.,  and  the 
last  was  actually  the  occasion  of  Charles  V.  of  Austria  abdicating 
Ins  throne  in  favour  of  Lis  son  Ferdinand. 

The  comet  of  12(14  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  great  size 
and  brilliancy.  The  descriptions  we  possess  of  its  appearance 
and  course  among  the  stars  are  vague  in  the  extreme.  The 
observers  seem  to  have  been  of  the  Guy  Mannering  class,  and  to 
have  relied  on  the  eye  alone  for  a  determination  of  the  various 
positions  assumed  by  the  stranger.  There  are  discrepancies,  too, 
in  their  accounts,  as  might  be  expected;  but  they  concur  in 
stating  that  the  comet’s  splendour  was  greatest  at  the  end  of 
August  and  the  beginning  of  September.  When  the  head  was 
just  visible  above  the  eastern  horizon  in  the  morning  sky,  the 
tail  stretched  out  past  the  mid-heaven  towards  the  west,  or’ was 
nearly  ioo°  in  length. 

I  he  comet  of  1556;  on  the  contrary,  was  carefully  charted  by 
two  great  astronomers— Paul  Fabricius,  mathematician  and 
physician  to  Charles  V.,  and  Joachim  Heller,  of  Nurnberg 
Contemporary  writers  describe  it  as  “  a  great  and  brilliant  starT” 
Its  apparent  diameter  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  half  that  of 
the  moon,  and  its  tail  to  have  resembled  “  the  flame  of  a  torch 
agitated  by  the  wind.”  The  tail,  however,  does  not  seem  at 
any  time  to  have  been  of  extraordinary  length.  Gemma  says  it 
was  40  only.  J 

Ofjke  'abours  of  Heller  little  or  nothing  was  known  till  lately. 
Mr.  Hind  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  that  astronomer  in  his 
first  publication.  With  the  labours  of  Fabricius,  Mr.  Hind  was 
at  that  time  acquainted  only  through  the  medium  of  Lycosthenes 
and  some  other  writers,  in  w'hose  works  “  a  small  rough  chart” 
of  the  observations  of  Fabricius  was  found: — 


nalando  [says  Mr.  Hind,  Great  Comet,  p.  33j,  in  His  Bibliographic,  men¬ 
tions  a  publication  by  Fabricius,  relative  to  the  comet,  printed  at  Numbers 
in  1556;  probably,  it  this  work  could  be  recovered,  we  might  be  in  possession 
ot  more  definite  information  with  respect  to  his  observations,  but  1  nm  not 
aware  that  it  has  been  found  in  any  library ;  we  must  therefore  have  recourse 
to  the  chart  which  is  given  m  the  curious  book  of  Prodigies,  Omens,  &c.,  by 
Conrad  Wolfhardt,  better  known  as  Lycosthenes.  '  3 


Thus  wrote  Mr.  Hind  in  1848.  But  that  painstaking  and 
persevering  astronomer  did  not  rest  content  with  the  chart  in 
Lycosthenes,  though  he  couldthen  have  recourse  to  nothing  better 
He  stirred  up  Professor  Littrow,  the  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Observatory  of  Vienna,  who,  at  Mr.  Hind’s  urgent  instigation, 
undertook  the  formidable  task  of  a  search  through  some  of  the 


*  On  the  Expected  Return  of  the  Great  Comet  of  1264  and  1556  Bv  J 
li.  Hind.  Hoby.  1848.  '  1  ' 
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principal  German  libraries  for  the  lost  Judicium .  and  c 
Ikibrieius.  At  length,  success  beyond  all  expectation  rewarded 
Professor  Littrow’s  praiseworthy  labours,  and  he  discovered  at 
Vienna  aud  Augsburg  the  original  chart  and  the  Latin 
upon  the  comet ;  and  not  only  this,  but  he  found  in  the  Ducal 
lilraries  at  Wolfenbuttel  and  Gotha  a  descriptive  treatise  on  the 
Comet  by  Joachim  Heller.  The  observations  of  Fabncius  extend 
over  less  than  a  fortnight,  whereas  those  of  Heller  cover  no  less 
than  fifty-three  days— a  circumstance  which  shows  the  supreme 

importance  of  Heller  s  treatise.  ,,  4. 

It  has  lono-  been  a  favourite  speculation  with  astronomers  that 
the  comets  of  1264  and  1556  were  but  two  appearances  of 
the  same  body.  With  a  view  to  identification,  Mr.  Dunthorne, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  calculated  the  elements  of  the 
comet  of  1264  from  the  data  of  Friar  Giles  s  MS.  and  some 
other  records.  Subsequently,  M.  Pingre  assigned  elements  to 
that  comet  somewhat  differing  from  those  ot  Mr.  Dunthorne. 
Dr.  Halley  had  already  calculated  the  elements  of  the  comet  ot 
1556,  and  the  result  was — 

That  the  comet  of  1264  was  very  probably  the  same  as  that  of  1555,  since  it 
appeared,  aftercareful  investigation,  that  the  general  path  of  the  comet  m 
,z«4  corresponded  well  with  what  it  should  have  been,  supposing  the  more 
certainly  observed  comet  of  i5SC  had  been  visible  in  the  former  year.  ( Comet 

of  >556,  p.  J.) 

Assuming  this  identity,  then,  the  problem  presented  was  this— 
to  find  when  the  comet  will  again  become  visible.  Now  the 
solution  of  this  problem  is  fraught  with  an  uncertainty  which  is 
independent  of  the  assumption  of  identity.  The  returns  ot 
several  comets  of  short  period  are  regularly  predicted  with 
extreme  accuracy  ;  hut  when  we  come  to  deal  with  a.  body  which 
occupies  nearly  three  hundred  years  in  traversing  its  orbit,  the 
case  is  different,  for  how  are  we  to  tell  that  a  comet  which 
wanders  to  such  an  immeasurable  distance  beyond  the  confines 
of  our  system  may  not  get  eddyed  (so  to  speak)  by  some  great 
planet  whose  distance  renders  it  invisible  to  us,  and  so  get  lost, 
like  Lexell’s  comet?  The  most  we  can  say  is,  that  the  proba¬ 
bilities  are  vastly  against  such  a  supposition.  Accordingly,  first 
Mr.  Dunthorne,  and  secondly  M.  Pingre,  about  twenty  years 
later,  assigned  elements  for  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1556  which 
more  or  less  satisfactorily  represent  that  of  the  comet  of  1264. 
These  calculators  agreed  in  looking  for  a  return  of  the  comet 

m  Between  the  years  1843  and  1847,  Mr.  Hind  investigated  the 
question  anew,  and  determined  an  orbit  for  the  comet  more  111 
harmony  with  its  observed  appearances  than  that  of  M.  Pingre, 
or  of  his  predecessors.  On  the  basis  of  that  orbit  M.  Bomme, 
of  Middelburg,  in  the  Netherlands,  undertook  and  accomplished 
the  enormous  labour  of  computing  the  effect  on  the  comet  s  orbit 
of  the  masses  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  the  new  planet 
Neptune,  and  partially  of  the  Earth,  Venus,  and  Mars.  He  had 
already  gone  through  this  labour  once  on  the  assumption  of  the 
elements  assigned  by  Dr.  Halley,  and  found  that  the  comet 
would  he  in  perihelion  on  August  22nd,  i860.  His  new  calcu¬ 
lations,  however,  led  him  to  a  more  reliable  conclusion.  On 
Mr.  Hind’s  elements,  he  found  that  the  comet  would  attain  its 
perihelion  distance  on  August  2nd,  1858. 

Mr.  Hind  is  now,  we  believe,  engaged  in  superintending  the 
rectification  of  M.  Bomme’s  calculations,  supposing  the  elements 
of  the  orbit  to  be  deduced  from  Heller’s  observations.  The 
results  are  not  yet  published,  further  than  Mr.  Hind  s  statement 
in  the  Times— first,  that  the  comet  is  expected  somewhat 
sooner  in  perihelion ;  and  secondly,  that  the  probability  of  the 
identity  of  the  comets  of  1264  and  1556  is  increased  by  the  know- 
ledge  of  Heller’s  treatise.  The  question,  then,  stands  thus  at 
present — as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  the  return  of  the 
comet  may  be  expected  in  the  present  year. 

What  invests  this  problem  with  singular  interest  is  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  first  attempt  of  any  astronomer  to  bring  to  the 
test  of  experience  the  calculation  of  the  return  of  a  comet  of  long 
period.  Halley’s  comet  has  a  period  of  76  years,  or  thereabouts. 
That  is  called  a  comet  of  short  period.  Beyond  100  years,  a 
comet  is  called  one  of  long  period.  If  the  comets  of  683  and  104 
be  identical  with  the  comet  of  Charles  V .,  the  expected  visitor 
has  an  average  period  of  292  years. 

It  is  fortunately  unnecessary  for  us  to  speculate  on  the  danger 
of  our  immersion  in  the  cometic  atmosphere,  for  six  millions  of 
miles  is  the  least  possible  distance  at  which  the  comet  can  pass 
us.  Still,  if  it  should  come  up  from  the  sun  as  frightfully  hot  as 
Sir  I.  Newton’s  speculations  would  justify  us  in  expecting,  its 
proximity  even  at  that  distance  would  be  rather  worse  than  a 
serious  inconvenience.  Those  speculations,  however,  are  based 
on  the  assumption  of  a  constitution  of  comets  which  extended 
observations  have  not  borne  out.  Professor  Nichol  says  of  one 
comet,  that  if  it  were  to  be  compressed  until  it  became  as  dense 
as  atmospheric  air,  it  would  hardly  occupy  a  cubic  inch  of  space. 
If  this  statement  be  correct,  there  must  be  comets  reflecting  light 
which  are  not  so  dense  as  the  finest  artificial  vacuum. 

It  is  an  old  belief  that  sundry  extraordinary  events  invariably 
accompany  the  appearance  of  a  great  comet.  The  fall  of  empires, 
the  heat  of  summer,  the  prevalence  of  epidemics,  spots  on 
the  sun,  large  meteors,  and  inordinate  fertility  in  the  human 
species,  are  among  the  alleged  accompaniments  of  great  comets. 
In  the  Gentlemans  Magazine  for  1818  is  an  article  on  the 
supposed  influences  of  the  celebrated  comet  of  that  year,  in  which 
the  writer  sums  up  thus  :  “  Wasps  were  few ;  flies  became  blind, 
and  disappeared  early ;  a  great  many  women  brought  forth 


twins;  and  the  wife  of  a  shoemaker,  at  Whitechapel,  had  four 
children  at  a  birth.”  Mr.  Hind’s  last  publication  was  written 
with  the  object  of  answering  everyday  questions  on  the  expected 
comet ;  but  his  earlier  tract  has  some  scientific  pretensions. 
Besides  giving  copious  extracts  from  various  records  ot  the 
appearances  of  the  comet,  it  contains  ephemerides  for  the  use  ot 

^OiTfke  2nd  June,  at  10  r.M.,  Dr.  Donati  of  Florence  dis¬ 
covered  a  comet  in  the  constellation  Leo,  of  which  he 
obtained  the  following  approximate  position  E.  A.  9I1.  24  35  ■ 
Decl.  +  230  55'.  This  body  has  since  been  seen  at  the  Fans 
Observatory;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  the  long- 
expected  comet  of  Charles  V.,  which  the  observed  course  ot  the 
wanderer  seems  to  render  not  improbable.  The  great  comet 
was  looked  for  under  the  arc  of  stars  in  the  head  of  Hydra, 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  being  at  present  in  Leo.  The 
suggestion,  however,  requires  further  confirmation.  It  it  be 
found  correct,  we  shall  probably  get  a  view  of  the  comet  with 
the  unassisted  eye  by  the  middle  of  August,  or  certainly  in  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  though,  if  it  have  not  already  passed  perihelion,  it  is 
unlikely  that  it  will  become  a  conspicuous  object.  Nor  must 
we  be  disappointed  if,  when  it  is  blazing  in  our  midnight  sky,  we 
should  see  no  tail,  or  a  very  insignificant  one.  The  tail  is  the 
most  capricious  attribute  of  a  comet— at  one  visit  being  ot  vast 
dimensions,  at  another  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  coma ; 
and  at  one  visit  the  same  comet  may  exhibit  every  conceivable 
variety  of  tail.  In  all  probability  we  shall  see  no  great  length 
of  tail,  unless  the  comet  be  favourably  placed  for  observation  after 
leaving  the  sun.  _ 


LES  LIONNES  PATTVEES* 

HOW  civilized  society  is  to  deal  with  the  vices  of  civilization 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  modern  world. 
Eeligion  is,  of  course,  the  main  arm  of  virtue,  and  the  efficacy  of 
repentance  is  the  best  doctrine  for  sinners.  But  religion  has  the 
inconvenient  drawback  of  going  too  profoundly  to  the  root  of 
evil.  It  is  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  accepted  as  the  social 
remedy.  Civilized  sinners  are  not  prepared  to  have  their  vices 
absolutely  extirpated.  Eeligion  does  not  touch  them.  It  is 
something  which  they  know  all  about,  but  which.  they  iccl 
little  interest  in.  Its  ways  are  not  as  their  ways.  But  still 
there  is  a  code  to  which  they  yield  a  fluctuating  obedience. 
There  is  a  conventionalism  of  vice.  There  are  many  things  which 
the  vicious  recognise  as  forbidden,  and.  there  are  degrees  ot^ 
villany  from  which  they  would  recoil.  They  have  a  point  ot 
honour  which  they  would  loathe  themselves  it  they  were  to  vio¬ 
late.  This  morality  of  vice  is,  in  its  way,  one  of  the  healing  in¬ 
fluences  of  society— one  of  the  agencies  which  preserve  it  from 
utter  corruption  ;  but  it  is  one  of  which  religion  can  take  no 
!  account.  Eeligion  cannot  permit  a  certain  amount  of  sin  in  con- 
I  sideration  of  the  sinner  arresting  himself  at  a  particular  point. 

!  And  yet  it  is  of  the  utmost  social  importance  that  the  standard  of 
conventional  virtue  should  be  kept  as  higu  as  possible,  and  that 
every  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  vice  sinking  into  utter 
degradation.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  are  the  precise  feelings 
and  motives  to  which  the  moralist  who  wishes  to  maintain  the 
standard  must  appeal ;  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
appeal  is  constantly  made  with  success.  In  one  shape  or  other, 
a  man  or  woman  of  the  world  feels,  or  is  brought  to  feel,  that  a 
particular  form  of  vice  is  ignoble  and  unworthy.  What  is  the 
theological,  aud  indeed  the  moral,  value  of  the  feeling  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  determine.  But  its  social  value  is  as  obvious  as 
it  is  great.  That  persons  who  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
leading  a  new  life  should  yet  he  stimulated  to  retain  their  self- 
respect  is  a  gain  both  to  themselves  and  to  all  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  or  whom  their  influence  can  aflect. 

Take,  for  example,  the  stage  of  vice  delineated  in  the  Lionnes 
Pauvrcs,  a  play  which  has  lately  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  Paris,  and  which  is  written  by  MM.  Emile  Augier  and  Foussier. 
No  one  can  say  that  if  a  comedy  can  arrest  any  person  from  de¬ 
scending  to  this  stage,  the  effect  is  not  in  itself  a  good  one.  By 
Lionnes  Pauvrcs  are  meant  women  who,  although  married  to 
men  without  fortune,  live  in  extravagance  and  luxury,  becauso 
they  induce  their  lovers  to  find  funds  for  their  caprices.  These 
are  the  persons  whom  the  writers  of  the  comedy  attack.  The 
comedy  accepts  the  conventionalism  of  vice.  To  adultery  pure 
and  simple  it  makes  no  objection  ;  but  when  a  woman  at  once 
betrays  her  husband  and  gains  in  money  by  the  betrayal,  she 
passes  from  vice  to  degradation.  The  lash  of  dramatic  cen¬ 
sure  is  the  one  thing,  according  to  the  views  detailed  by  M. 
Augier  in  a  preface  to  the  play,  which  can  reach  this  sort  of 
offender.  It  can  brand  with  shame  the  loss  of  self-respect — it 
can  unveil  the  hideousness  of  the  traffic.  Here  is  a  ground  which 
religion  cannot  touch,  but  which  the  moralist  who  seizes  the 
public  in  the  hours  of  recreation  may  make  his  own.  He  can 
teach  the  required  lesson  plainly,  forcibly,  and  in  a  manner 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  He  and  his  audience  are  all  on 
the  same  footing,  and  he  accepts  as  readily  as  they  do  the  status 
of  vice,  and  is  as  indulgent  to  an  ordinary  intrigue  as  any  one 
can  be.  But  there  is  a  point  where  to  vice  is  joined  dishonour, 
and  there  his  severity  begins.  He  offers  an  occasion  of  reflec¬ 
tion  to  all  those  who  may  be  tempted  by  the  love  of  display  to  take 
one  further  plunge,  and  begin  to  sell  themselves.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  piunge  can  be  taken  so  easily,  and  the  temptations 

*  Les  Lionnes  Patiwes.  Par  Em.  Augier  et  Ed.  Foussier.  Paris.  1 858. 
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to  take  it  are  so  constant,  that  tlie  moralist  will  be  likely  to 
preach  in  vain.  Still  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  a  plunge,  and  that 
there  is  degradation  in  a  woman  passing  from  an  intrigue  to  a 
bargain.  Conventional  vice  would  pronounce  it  dishonourable  ; 
and  as  all  points  of  honour  are  in  a  great  degree  created  and 
maintained  by  public  opinion,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  moralist 
should  not  try  to  form  and  strengthen  public  opinion  on  a  point 
lixe  tins. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  comedy  is  the  proper 
vehicle  tor  this  sort  of  moralizing.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot 
pitch  the  morality  of  the  drama  too  high.  The  dramatist  is 
obliged  to  accept  the  world  as  it  is,  to  paint  society  from  the 
life,  to  use  the  language  and  subscribe  to  the  manners  and 
opinions  of  ordinary  men.  If  he  abuses  one  vice,  it  must  gene- 
lally  be  at  the  cost^  of  favouring  another.  The  hypocritical 
Joseph  is  unmasked,  but  the  prodigal  Charles  is  rewarded.  The 
avaricious  father  is  very  properly  stigmatized,  but  the  young 
gentleman  that  steals  his  daughter  is  held  up  as  a  pattern  of 
perfection.  \\  e  expect  when  we  go  to  a  comedy  to  live  in  the 
region  of  conventional  vice,  but  we  also  expect  to  have  as 
tittle  ot  exceptional  vice  obtruded  on  us  as  possible.  There  is 
an  old  controversy  about  the  lawfulness  of  witnessing  dramatic 
entertainments,  and  the  only  justification  is  that  they  amuse,  and 
that  in  amusing  they  do  not  carry  us  beneath  the  level  of  cus¬ 
tomary  and  conventional  morality.  But  painting  extraordi¬ 
nary  vice  is  not  the  proper  task  of  comedies.  In  the  first 
place,  it  fails  in  the  primary  object  of  being  amusing.  We 
are  disgusted,  not  pleased  or  entertained,  by  the  revelations 
ot  corrupt  society  given  in  a  play  like  the  Liannes  Pauvres. 
And,  secondly,  the  case  is  too  exceptional.  We  all  understand 
such  vices  as  avarice  and  hypocrisy.  Everybody  likes  money, 
and  likes  to  make  the  best  of  himself.  And  the  virtues  which 
are  opposed  to  those  vices  are  especially  comprehensible,  popular, 
and  attractive.  Liberality  and  frankness  are  qualities  pleasant 
to  see,  ^  lietlier  m  real  or  fictitious  life.  But  the  point  of  vice  at 
which  a  woman  begins  to  make  money  of  adultery  is  not  a  broad 
or  obvious  point,  having  a  common  interest  for  many  persons  ; 
nor  is  the  moral  category  opposed  to  it— namely,  that  of  simple 
adultery— one  that  claims  very  warm  sympathy.  We  have  before 
us  in  the  Lionnes  Pauvres  a  curious  psychological  investigation 
ot  the  moral  career  of  a  certain  small  number  of  women.  This 
is  not  exactly  the  subject  for  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  dramatic 
entertainment.  Besides,  there  is  always  a  danger  in  unfolding 
the  veil  which  conceals  the  deeper  stages  of  vice.  We  cannot 
exactly  say  that  the  particular  vice  aimed  at  in  this  instance  is 
one  which  would  be  likely  to  suggest  itself  to  those  innocent  of 
it  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  represented  on  the  stage.  But 
there  is  a  tendency  in  society  to  think  less  of  the  harm  of  things 
ot  which  it  hears  a  great  deal.  The  horror  entertained  by  per¬ 
sons  undepraved  for  extraordinary  vice  is  closely  connected  with 
the  silence  usually  preserved  about  it.  And  as  all  moralizing 
provokes  a  reply,  there  may  easily  grow  up  a  crop  of  sophisms 
when  a  question  like  that  on  which  the  Lionnes  Pauvres  turns, 
is  so  publicly  and  definitely  raised. 

W.  Emile  Augier,  in  his  preface,  strenuously  insists  that  official 
censure  is  incompetent  to  determine  whether  the  interests  of 
morality  are  injured  or  promoted  by  such  pieces  being  produced 
on  the  stage.  The  Lionnes  Pauvres  was  prohibited  by  the 
laris  censors,  and  it  was  only  through  the  intervention  of  Prince 
Napoleon  that  it  was  permitted  to  appear.  Of  this  M.  Augier 
bitterly  complains,  and  says  that  all  the  censors  have  to  do  is 
to  see  that  a  play  contains  no  dangerous  political  allusions,  and 
no  expressions  revolting  to  decency.  The  author,  the  manager, 
and  the  public  are  to  determine  whether  the  general  drift  of  a 
play  is  good.  And  as  the  play  has  been  successful,  M.  Augier 
considers  himself  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  vice  attacked 
was  felt  to  exist  really  and  widely,  and  that  the  attack  was 
stamped  with  general  approbation.  But  this  is  assuming  a  great 
deah  The  manager  may  have  simply  thought  that  the  piece 
would  draw  the  public,  and  the  public  may  have  been  drawn, 
not  because  they  thought  the  play  moral,  but  because  they 
thought  it  immoral.  We  have  to  judge  of  such  pieces,  not  by 
the  accidental  reception  they  may  meet  with,  but  by  the  general 
consideration  ot  the  proper  sphere  of  dramatic  entertainments. 
Here  we  think  the  balance  of  reasoning  is  against  M.  Augier. 
lully  admitting  that  it  concerns  morality  "that  a  distinction 
should  be  drawn  and  insisted  on  between  vice  and  degradation, 
we  do  not  think  that  the  portraiture  of  degradation  is  within  the 
proper  sphere  of  dramatic  art.  In  conclusion,  we  need  only  say 
of  the  literary  merits  of  the  play,  that  its  parts  are  well  conceived! 
and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  plot  is  skilfully  managed  ;  but 
the  language  strikes  us  as  deficient  in  point  and  liveliness,  and 
there  is  a  weight  of  sordid  vice  hanging  over  all  the  scenes  which 
makes  the  play  rather  dull  and  ineffective  to  read. 


CHANCERY  REFORM* 

/“IAN  anything  be  more  dry  and  uninteresting  to  general 
readers  than  a  collection  of  Statutes  and  Orders  on  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery?  We  think  not,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  shall  condense  what  we  have  to  say  of  Mr.  Morgan’s 
book  into  a  very  few  words.  It  is  a  reprint  of  Acts  of  PiVrlia- 
ment  and  Judicial  Orders  which  have  effected  an  entire  revolution 

*  Chancery  Acts  and  Orders,  By  George  Osborne  Morgan,  Barrister-at- 
Eaw.  Wildy  and  Sons. 


in  the  machinery  of  the  Equity  Courts,  accompanied  by  elaborate 
notes,  in  very  small  type,  of  a  thousand  or  more  decisions  by 
which  the  procedure  ot  the  Court  under  the  new  system  has  been 
settled  in  the  course  of  the  last  six  years.  Eew  perhaps  of  our 
rcadeis  will  care  to  know  that  the  uninviting  labour  of  digesting 
these  decisions  has  been  performed  with  an  amount  of  painful 
care  and  accuracy  which  even  among  lawyers  is  rarely  met  with. 
As  a  manual  for  the  man  in  practice,  the  work  is  as  nearly  perfect 
as  such  a  book  can  be;  but  its  merits  for  the  purpose  which 
it  is  intended  to  serve — its  detailed  accuracy  and  practical  con¬ 
densation  of  style— only  make  it  doubly  repulsive  to  every  one 
n  ho  has  no  occasion  to  use  it  in  the  course  of  business.  And 
yet  there  is  a  kernel  in  it  which  should  have  a  flavour  for  all 
palates  when  once  the  dry  husk  of  legal  technicality  is  removed. 
\\'  e  will  try  to  crack  the  nut  and  present  it  without  its  shell. 
IN  o  one  can  say  that  the  removal  of  the  abuses  which  so  Jong 
deformed  the  Chancellor  s  Court  is  a  matter  in  which  he  has  no 
interest,  or  one  that  may  be  left  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of 
professional  critics.  Every  day  is  bringing  us  nearer  to  the 
time  when  the  rigid  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Law  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  merged  in  the  more  enlarged  doctrines  which  are  known 
as  the  Principles  of  Equity.  Much  more  extensive  changes  in  this 
direction  have  already  been  made  than  the  public  in  general  are  at 
all  aware  of,  and  we  are  now  clearly  at  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

The  popular  notion  of  the  rival  jurisdictions  of  law  and  equity 
is  not  a  very  wrong  one  if  applied  to  the  state  of  our  juris¬ 
prudence  as  it  existed  only  a  very  few  years  ago.  On  the  one 
side  of  Westminster  Hall,  the  suitor  stood  a"  good  chance  of 
being  beaten  by  the  superior  technical  skill  of  his  adversary’s 
advisers,  and  some  of  the  adepts  in  the  game  of  Law  were 
in  the  habit  of  complaining  bitterly  if,  by  the  even  play  on 
both  sides,  a  cause  now  and  then  chanced  to  be  decided  on  its 
merits  instead  of  turning  on  “  a  beautiful  point  of  pleading.” 
I  lie  alternative  of  Equity  was  even  more  formidable  to  a 
suitor.  It  is  true  that,  somehow  or  other,  a  case  almost  always 
was  decided  on  the  merits,  or  at  least  on  so  much  of  them  as  the 
clumsy  way  of  taking  evidence  sufficed  to  bring  before  the  Court. 
But  long  before  this  happy  result  was  reached,  plaintiffs  and 
defendants  had  dropped  off,  or  at  least  grown  grey  in  the  litiga¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  a  new  generation  heard  a  judgment  on  their  rights 
after  years  of  expectation  and  anxiety,  it  commonly  happened 
that  the  oyster  was  devoured  by  the  greedy  monster,  Costs,  and 
nothing  but  the  empty  shell  remained  to  be  divided  between  the 
unlucky  litigants.  The  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,  and  the 
cruel  delay  and  expense  of  equity  were  nothing  less  than  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  administration  of  justice.  How  what  has  been  done 
to  remedy  these  evils  by  all  the  busy  legislation  of  the  last  ten 
years?  If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Dickens  and  the  Times,  who 
have  laboured  to  perpetuate  the  odium  which  formerly  attached 
with  some  justice  to  our  tribunals,  there  has  been  no  substantial 
change.  A  technical  alteration  here  and  there  is  all  that  they 
can  recognise,  and  they  see  in  the  new  system,  as  in  that  which 
it  has  supplanted, ,  nothing  but  a  complicated  machinery  for  the 
encouragement  of  chicane,  delay,  and  expense. 

It  is  only  by  actual  experience,  or  by  the  aid  of  dry  books  of 
practice  like  Mr.  Morgan  s,  that  a  just  estimate  can  be  formed  of 
the  extent  of  the  improvements  effected  in  our  Courts,  and  some 
account  of  the  changes  which  have  been  introduced  may  not  be 
useless  as  an  antidote  to  the  superficial  descriptions  with  which 
popular  writers  pander  to  old  prejudices  on  the  subject.  The 
theory  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  that  every  person  who  had 
an  interest,  however  remote,  in  the  subject  matter  in  dispute, 
should  bo  before  the  Court,  and  that  every  fact  connected  with  it 
should  be  definitively  ascertained  before  any  judgment  could  be 
pronounced.  As  a  general  rule  this  was  right  enough,  but  it 
often  happened  that  a  very  small  number  of  the  parties  to  a  suit 
were  substantially  interested  in  the  disputed  questions,  and  that 
a  tedious  investigation  of  details  of  accounts  and  facts  was  wholly 
needless  to  enable  the  Court  to  declare  what  the  rights  of  the 
suitors  were,  nevertheless,  the  rule  could  not  be  relaxed;  and  as 
men  and  women  will  marry  and  die,  and  children  will  come  into 
the  world,  notwithstanding  that  they  may  be  interested  in  a 
Chancery  suit,  the  consequence  was  that  in  any  extensive  litigation 
new  parties  had  to  be  brought  before  the  Court  perpetually  in  the 
course  of  the  proceeding.  The  old  system  was  to  require  a  new 
Bill  and  a  new  answer  in  every  such  case,  and  thus  to  add  con¬ 
tinually  to  the  delays  and  the  costs  of  the  suit.  This  was  the 
chief  source  of  the  grievous  delays  for  which  the  Court  became 
infamous,  and  it  has  now  been  wholly  swept  away.  In 
all  cases  of  common  occurrence,  where  the  presence  of  remotely 
interested  persons  can  without  injustice  to  them  be  dispensed 
with,  the  new  statutes  empower  the  Court  to  proceed  without 
them,  merely  guarding  their  interests  by  giving  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  apply  within  a  month  for  any  alteration  in  a  decree  to 
which  they  may  object.  At  the  same  time,  authority  has  been 
given  to  declare  the  rights  of  litigants,  whenever  practicable, 
without  first  investigating  all  the  facts  on  which  the  consequences 
of  such  a  declaration  may  depend.  Moreover,  a  cheap  and 
speedy  procedure  has  been  devised  to  replace  the  old  cumbrous 
method  of  instituting  a  new  suit  whenever  a  birth,  marriage,  or 
death  deranged  the  constitution  of  the  original  suit. 

The  working  of  these  essential  reforms  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  as  regards  the  avoidance  of  delay,  and  has  done  much 
to  reduce  the  expense  which  always  must  attend  judicial 
investigations  conducted  by  the  aid  of  a  highly-trained  and 
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therefore  highly-paid  profession.  We  know  that  these  asser¬ 
tions  are  often  disputed  by  newspaper  writers,  and  letters 
from  “A  Victim”  and  “Another  Victim  are  always  forth¬ 
coming  when  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  under  discussion,  fetill 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  Court  is  not  chargeable  with  delay  m  any 
cases  that  do  not  involve  the  settling  of  long  accounts  or  the  con¬ 
tinuous  administration  of  property.  Suits  of  a  merelylitigiou 
kind  may  always  be  concluded  in  a  few  months,  unless  the 
parties  or  the  solicitors  whom  they  employ  choose  to  go  to  sleep 
over  their  business.  The  notion  of  Chancery  delay  will  probably 
never  be  altogether  eradicated,  for  this  reason— that  a  great  pait  of 
its  business  consists  not  in  deciding  between  contending  claimants 
but  in  managing  property  which  may  be  settled  by  some  testator 
on  a  succession  of  objects  in  or  out  of  existence,  who  of  course 
cannot  get  their  shares  until  the  time  fixed  by  the  wisdom  or 
the  caprice  of  the  person  from  whose  bounty  their  interest  is 
derived.  The  Court  will  probably  long  suffer  from  the  odium 
that  is  excited  by  its  inability  to  make  an  infant  come  of  age  m 
less  than  twenty-one  years,  or  a  remainder  fall  into  possession 
until  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life.  It  is  true,  abo,  that  the 
administrative  work,  though  much  more  rapidly  performed  than 
under  the  old  system,  might,  and  we  hope  will,  be  more  speedily 
done  than  it  is  at  present.  Besides  the  changes  directed  to 
increasing  the  speed  of  the  Court,  very  many  others  have  now 
been  for  some  years  in  operation,  which  are  intended  to  diminish 
the  cost  of  the  procedure.  It  used  to  cost  about  50^.  to  get  an 
order  that  an  estate  should  be  administered  by  the  Court  111  the 
simplest  possible  case.  Under  the  new  machinery  this  may  be 
done  for  less  than  that  number  of  shillings.  I  he  expense  of 
adding  new  defendants  on  a  death  or  marriage  lias  been  reduced 
in  about  the  same  proportion.  Costly  commissions  to  take 
evidence  are  replaced,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  the  cneapei 
process  of  filing  affidavits.  Multitudes  of  office  copies  which 
were  formerly  necessary  are  dispensed  with  under  the  new 
practice,  and  a  severe  scale  of  taxation  has  been  applied  to  bills 
of  costs  where  thaamount  in  dispute  is  less  than  1000C 

The  improvements  which  we  have  noticed  relate  to  that  part 
of  the  business  of  the  Courts  which  is  done  by  the  Judges  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  Masters  in  Chan¬ 
cery  to  Chief  Clerks  acting  under  the  eye  of  the  J udges  has  been 
even  more  important.  In  the  old  days,  a  suit  never  came  to  an 
end  until  after  it  had  been  once  or  twice  referred  to  a  Master  to 
ascertain  some  fact,  or  settle  some  account  as  to  which  the  Court 
required  information.  The  Masters  worked  unsystematically 
and  leisurely.  Years  might  pass  before  their  reportswere  ready 
on  all  the  points  submitted  for  their  investigation.  VV  hen  they 
had  finished  their  labour  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the 
Judge  decided  that  they  had  been  working  all  along  on  a  wrong 
principle,  and  the  cause  was  sent  back  to  pass  a  second  time  through 
the  same  ordeal  as  before.  The  waste  of  time  thus  occasioned  was 
perfectly  frightful,  and  the  modern  Acts  struck  at  the  root  of  it  by 
substituting  for  the  Master  a  Chief  Clerk,  supposed  to  act  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  the  Judge.  On  this  plan,  any  mistake  of  the 
inferior  official  could  be  rectified  atonce,  instead  of  being  made  the 
foundation  of  inquiries  and  accounts  which  would  prove  at  last 
to  be  wholly  useless.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
part  of  the  relief  intended  for  the  suitors  of  the  Court,  whether 
from  the  evils  of  delay  or  expense.  To  a  great  extent  it  has 
been  effectual,  and  there  is  110  sort  of  comparison  between  the 
time  occupied  formerly  in  getting  a  Master’s  Report,  and  that 
which  is  now  necessary  to  obtain  a  Chief  Clerk  s  certificate.  It 
is  a  change  from  years  to  months.  But  the  experiment  has  not 
been  entirely  successful,  and  great  as  is  the  improvement  on  the 
old  regime ,  there  is  still  more  delay  (and  delay  always  implies 
expense)  than  was  contemplated  when  the  new  system  was  esta¬ 
blished  by  Act  of  Parliament.  This  has  arisen  from  a  cause 
easily  understood,  and  which  might  be  remedied  with  equal 
facility.  The  Courts  are  overworked.  The  Judges  sit  from  ten 
till  four,  and  have  besides  to  consider  and  prepare  their  reserved 
judgments.  This  is  work  enough  for  any  man,  and  it  is  110 
wonder  that  they  find  it  impossible  to  give  more  than  an  occa¬ 
sional  hour  to  the  superintendence  of  their  clerks.  Ihe  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  the  Chief  Clerks  have  thrown  upon  them  a  great 
deal  of  strictly  judicial  work  which  they  were  never  meant  to 
perform,  and  this  leads  to  appeals  from  their  certificates,  and  a 
consequent  increase  of  delay  and  cost.  But  this  is  not  the  worst. 
Being  obliged  to  undertake  the  business  which  was  intended  for 
the  Judges  themselves  in  Chambers,  they  have  no  time  left  pro- 
perly  to  get  through  that  which  really  belongs  to  them.  Hear- 
ings  are  delayed  and  often  cut  short  after  one  hour  or  half-hour, 
instead  of  being  taken  at  once  and  concluded  as  far  as  possible 
at  a  sitting.  The  old  ways  of  the  Masters  are  creeping  over  their 
successors,  and  unless  the  evil  be  checked,  the  Court  will  gra¬ 
dually  relapse  into  something  like  its  old  slumbering  style  of 
procedure.  There  is  only  one  possible  remedy  for  this,  and  that 
is,  to  increase  the  staff  of  Judges  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
devote  two  or  three  days  a  week  to  the  Chamber  business,  which 
they  are  now  compelled  to  shuffle  off  on  their  subordinates. 
Unfortunately,  any  attempt  to  move  in  this  direction  is  opposed, 
not  only  by  quiet  dignitaries  who  want  to  let  things  remain  as  they 
are,  but  by  the  very  persons  who  are  loudest  in  the  outcry 
against  the  assumed  dilatoriness  of  the  Court.  If,  instead  of 
sayino-  that  nothing  has  been  done,  and  casting  the  subject  aside 
with  disgust,  these  professing  reformers  would  lend  their  aid  to 
complete  a  great  work  which  has  been  more  than  halt  done,  they 
would  do  a  real  service  to  that  unfortunate  but  numerous  class 


whose  fate  it  is  to  be  involved  in  Chancery  proceedings.  The 
addition  to  the  strength  of  the  Court,  and  the  practical  carrying 
out  of  the  idea  involved  in  the  Acts  which  now  regulate  its 
business,  would  go  far  to  abolish  delay  in  Chambers  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  it  is  already  abolished  in  the  proceedings  betore  the 
Judges  themselves.  One  other  reform  was  wanted— not  to  cure 
the  much  complained  of  mischiefs  of  delay  and  expense,  but  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Court  as  a  means  of  eliciting  the 
truth— that  was  the  power  of  summoning  a  jury  and  trying 
questions  of  fact  by  the  oral  evidence  of  witnesses  m  the  presence 
of  judge  and  jury.  This  jurisdiction  is  given  by  the  Bill  of  the 
Solicitor-General  which  has  lately  passed,  and  if  liberally  used,  it 
will  remove  the  most  serious  defect  which  remained  in  the 
practice  of  the  Court. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Saturday  Be  view,  ice  quoted  some 
exhortations  to  bloodshed  from  an  Indian  newspaper,  of  which  ice 
said  that  it  was  “  edited ,  as  it  seems,  by  a  Baptist  Missionary, 
or,  at  all  events,  by  a  gentleman  in  the  confidence  of  Baptist 
Missionaries."  Our  remark  teas,  as  the  form  of  the  sentence 
shows,  a  conclusion  from  internal  evidence  furnished  by  the  copies 
before  us.  The  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has 
written,  however,  to  assure  us  that  the  editor  of  the  journal  in 
question  is  not  a  Missionary,  “  nor  is  he  in  the  confidence  of 
Missionaries,  unless  a  more  or  less  frequent  attendance  at  the 
Mission  Chapel  can  be  so  construed."  The  Secretary  adds,  that 
the  Baptist  Missionaries  have  frequently  been  attacked  by  the 
newspaper  referred  to. 
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THURSDAY,  August  5th  (Last  Night  but  Two).— LA  ZINGARA. 

FRIDAY,  August  6th  (Last  Night  but  One).— LA  IIGLIA  DLL  REGGlMENlO, 
and  other  Entertainments  tcivuti 

SATURDAY  August  7th  (the  Last  Night).— LA  TRAVLA1A. 

On  each  occasion  a  Divertissement,  in  which  Mdlle.  Boschetti  will  appear. 
Applications  to  he  made  at  the  Box-office  at  the  Theatre. _ 

OYAL  PRINCESS’S  T  H  E  A  T  li  E. 

Under  the  Management  ol  Mr.  CHARLES  KEAN. 

MONDAY  and  DURING  THE  WEEK,  will  be  presented  Shakspeare  s  Play  of 
THP  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  Shylock,  by  Mr.  C.  Kean;  Portia,  by  Mrs.  C. 
Preceded  hj  the  new  Farce  (in  One  Act),  entitled,  DYING  FOR  LOVE. 


/CRYSTAL  P  AL  AGE.  — ROTAL  ITALIAN  OPERA 

l  1  CONCERTS— The  LAST  CONCERT  OF  THE  SEASON  will  take  place  on 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  the  6th  August.  The  following  Artistes  will  sing  on  the  above 

occasion:—  MADAME  GRISI. 


MADAME  BOSIO. 
MADAME  DID1EE. 
MDLLE.  MARAI. 
SIGNOR  RON  CON  I. 


SIGNOR  GRAZIANI. 
SIGNOR  TAGL1AFIC0. 
SIGNOR  NERI-BARALDI. 
MONS.  ZELGER. 


'SIGNOR  MARIO. 

Doors  open  at  One;  Concert  at  Three.  Admission,  7s.  6d.  each;  Children  under 
Twelve  3s  6d  ■  Reserved  Seats,  2s.  6d.  extra.  Tickets  may  be  had  at  the  Crystal 
Palace;  at  2,  Exeter  Hall;  at  the  usual  Agents ;  and  at  the  Box-office  of  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera. _ _ _ _ 

OSY  BONHEUR’S  NEW  PICTURES,  “Landais  Peasants 

Going  to  Market,”  and  “Morning  in  the  Highlands,”  together  with  her  Portrait, 
by  Ed.  Dubuffe,  are  NOW  ON  VIEW,  at  the  German  Gallery,  168,  New  Bond-street. 
Admission,  One  Shilling.  Open  from  Nine  till  Six. _ _ _ 

AT10NAL  TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE— The  Committee  have 

the  pleasure  to  announce  that  J.  R.  GOUGH  will  deliver  an  ORAIION  in 
EXETER  HALL  NEXT  MONDAY,  August  2nd.  Samuel  Bowly,  Esq.,  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  will  preside. — Doors  open  at  Seven  o'clock;  Chair  taken  at  Light  o  clock 
Tickets  for  Central  Seats  or  Platform,  Is.;  Body  of  the  Hall,  6d.;  to  be  had  at 
337,  Strand. 
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I  R  M  INGHAM  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL 

IN  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL, 

On  AUGUST  3  lit,  SEPTEMBER  1st,  2 nd,  and  3rd,  1858, 

PRINCIPAL  VOCALISTS. 

MADAME  CLARA  NOVELLO, 

MADEMOISELLE  VICTOIRE  BALFE, 

MADAME  CASTELLAN, 

MADAME  ALBONI,  MISS  DOLBY, 

MADAME  VIARDOT  GARCIA. 

MR.  SIMS  REEVES,  I  SIGNOR  RONCONI, 

MR.  MONTEM  SMITH,  MR.  WEISS. 

SIGNOR  TAMBERLIK,  |  SIGNOR  BELLETTI. 

Organist  .  MR.  STIMPSON. 

Conductor  .  MR.  COSTA, 


OUTLINE  OP  THE  PERFORMANCES. 

TUESDAY  MORNING. 

ELIJAH .  Mendelssohn. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

Ehl  .  Costa. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

MESSIAH  .  Handel. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

JUDITH .  (A  New  Oratorio)  .  Henry  Leslie. 

JAUDA  SION  .  Mendelssohn. 

SERVICE  IN  C  .  Beethoven, 

TUESDAY  EVENING — A  Miscellaneous  Concert, 
comprising 

OVERTURE . ( Siege  of  Corinth) .  Rossini. 

ACIS  AND  GALATEA  (With  additional  Accompaniments 

by  Costa) .  Handel. 

OVERTURE . (Der  JFreyschuiz) .  Weber. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OPERAS,  &c. 

OVERTURE  .  ( Fra  Diavolo)  .  Auber. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING — A  Miscellaneous  Concert, 
comprising 

SYMPHONY .  (Jupiter)  . 

CANTATA . (To  the  Sons  of  Art) . 

OVERTURE . (Guillaume  Tell)  . 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OPERAS,  &c. 

OVERTURE . (Zarnpa) . 

THURSDAY  EVENING — A  Miscellaneous  Concert, 
comprising 

THE  SCOTCH  SYMPHONY  (In  A  Minor) .  Mendelssohn. 

SERENATA  (Composed  for  the  occasion  of  the  Marriage  of 

the  Princess  Royal)  .  Costa. 

OVERTURE . ( Alchumist ) .  Spohr. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OPERAS,  Ac. 

OVERTURE . (Euryanthe) .  Webeb. 

FRIDAY  EVENING— A  FULL  DRESS  BALL. 


Mozart. 

Mendelssohn. 

Rossini. 

Herold. 


Parties  requiring  detailed  Programmes  of  the  Performances  may  have  them  for¬ 
warded  by  post ;  or  may  obtain  them  on  or  after  the  2Gth  July  (with  any  other  infor¬ 
mation  desired),  on  application  to  Mr.  Henry  Howell,  Secretary  to  the  Committee, 
31,  Bennett's  Hill,  Birmingham, _ J,  F.  LKDSAM,  Chairman. 

SPOTTISWOODE  and  CO.,  PRINTERS,  New  Street  Square, 

London,  beg  to  announce  that,  for  the  cohvenience  of  Members  of  Parliament, 
Parliamentary  Agents,  Solicitors,  and  others,  they  have  established  a  WEST-END 
OFFICE  at  9,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  I J  HRARY, 

AND  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups, 
Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  4c.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian,  Ala- 
baster,  Bronze,  Ac.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  Tennant,  119,  Strand,  London. 

rpHE  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY,  in  expectation  of  their 

JL  nest  Telegram  bringing  favourable  news,  have  reduced  their  quotations  for 
BLACK  or  GREEN  TEAS  to  TWO  SHILLINGS  PER  POUND  in  6  lb.  bags,  the 
lowest  price  on  record. 

_ Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard,  Bishopsgate-street. 

rrHE  OATLANDS  PARK  HOTEL, ‘Oatlands  Park,  One  Mile 


dry  gravelly  subsoil ;  and  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  situation.  Placed  upon  a  noble 
Terrace,  it  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  County :  and  is  within  a  drive  of 
Windsor,  Virginia- Water,  Claremont,  &c.  The  Pleasure-Grounds  arc  extensive,  upon 
either  side  of  the  Broadwater  Lake,  and  comprise  the  famous  Grotto  constructed  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  at  a  Cost  of  11-10,000.  Being  the  property  of  an  Association 
of  Gentlemen,  the  Tariff  will  be  upon  a  strictly  Moderate  Seale.  Particulars  may  be 
had  of  the  Secretary,  No.  2,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings;  or  of  the  Manager  at  the  Hotel. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL.— 

The  marked  therapeutic  superiority  of  this  celebrated  preparation  over  the 
Pale  varieties  is  now  thoroughly  established.  It  has  produced  almost  immediate 
relief,  arrested  disease,  and  restored  health  in  innumerable  cases  where  other  kinds  of 
Cod  Liver  Oil  had  been  long  and  copiously  administered  with  little  or  no  benefit 
Sold  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts,  9s. ;  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.  be  Jongh’s  Signature,  without  which  none  can  possidly  be 
genuine,  by  most  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

_ ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


WINES  FROM  SOUTH  A  F  RICA.  -  D  ENM  AN, 

INTRODUCER  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORT,  SHERRY,  &c.. 
TWENTY  SHILLINGS  PER  DOZEN.  Bottles  included. 

The  well-established  and  daily-increasing  reputation  of  these  wines  in  the  public 
estimation  renders  any  comment  respecting  them  unnecessary.  A  Pint  Sample  of 
each  for  24  stamps.  Wine  in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway-station  in  England. 
EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Terms— Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  “Bank 
of  London."  Price-lists  forwarded  on  application. 

Jamf.s  L.  Denman,  65,  Fenchureli-street,  City  (comer  of  Railway-place). 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IliON- 

MOXGERY  CATALOGUE  maybe  had  GRATIS  and  FREE  BY  POST.  It 
contains  upwards  of  400  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Electro  and  Sheffield 
Plate,  Nickel  Silver  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes, 
Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Mantelpieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Urns  and 
Kettles,  Tea  Trays,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and 
Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed  Hangings,  Ac.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the 
Sixteen  large  Show  Rooms,  at  39,  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  and  3,  Ncwman-strcet  • 
and  4,  5,  and  6,  Perry’ s-place,  London. — Established  1820. 

A  RETIRED  PH  A  SICIAN,  whose  sands  of  life  have  nearly  run 
out,  discovered  while  in  the  East  Indies  a  certain  cure  for  consumption,  asthma, 
bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  &c.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only 
child,  a  daughter,  was  given  np  to  die.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  wonderful  restora¬ 
tive  and  healing  qualities  of  preparations  made  from  the  East  India  Hemp  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  make  a  remedy  for  his  child.  He  studied  hard 
and  succeeded  in  realizing  his  wishes.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well. 
He  has  since  administered  the  wonderful  remedy  to  thousands  of  sufferers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  he  has  never  failed  in  making  them  completely  healthy  and  happy. 
Wishing  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible,  he  will  send  to  such  of  his  afilieted  fellow- 
beiugs  as  request  it,  this  Recipe,  with  full  and  explicit  directions  for  making  it  up  and 
successfully  using  it.  He  requires  each  applicant  to  enclose  him  six  stamps— one  to 
be  returned  as  postage  on  the  Recipe,  and  the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  this  advertisement,— Address  H.  James,  M.D.,  14,  Cecil-strcet,  Strand. 


COMPANION  TO  A  LADY. — A  WIDOW  LADY,  acred  34  is 

desirous  of  procuring  an  ENGAGEMENT  AS  COMPANION  TO  A  I  ADY 
fIl.,'DRED  B*KKSF0Iiu  Hope  (Arklow  House,  Connaught-place)  is  Milling  to 
speak  to  her  capacities  for  the  position,  by  manners,  education,  and  good  principles. 

TUTORSHIP  WANTED.-A  CLERGYMAN’S  SON,  who  has 

J.  Graduated  in  Classical  Honours  at  Cambridge,  and  is  Scholar  of  his  College 
wishes  to  meet  with  a  NON-RESIDENT  TUTORSHIP  in  a  NOBLEMAN’S  nr 
GENTLEMAN'S  FAMILY.  He  is  fully  competent  to  instruct  in  MaUmmaties 
Nott!nghameSt'm0nia  S‘  Terms-  £25°  Pcr  annum. -Address  B.  A.,  Post-office,' 

FDUCATION.-PUPILS  are  PREPARED  for  the  CIVIL  and 
M*iILIurl!r,  ?,Iio^T.MKNTS>  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  the  UNIVERSITIES 
.,  by  the  HEAD  MASTER  of  a  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  in  a  very  healthy  locality’ 
and  a  convenient  d’stance  from  town.  Terms  (moderate  and  inclusive)  may  be  learnt 

445  PWelstStra!idtWCieV'  J'  M'’  ^  °f  M°ssrs'  J'  W’  Pakkeb  and  Son,  Publishers, 

T  ,E^MiNGT0N  COLLEGE.— BOARDERS  are  RECEIVED  1 by 

I \  ITIsl<n\VM  mrsir^nl  PARRY,  M.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Head  Master, 
IN  HIS  OWN  HOUSE,  with  the  supervision  of  Resident  Tutors.  The  ensuing  Half- 
"ir  c,0lIlme,nce  011  Uie  14th  August.— Applications  respecting  Terms  to  be  made 
to  the  Head  Master,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

Leamington,  29th  July,  1858. 


OT.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE,  TEN  B  URlr,  WO  RC  EST  K  R- 

-rn  ONE  CHORISTER  and  TWO  PROBATIONERS  are  REQUIRED 

The  Chorister  will  receive  his  Board,  Lodging,  and  Education,  Free.  The  Probationers 
will  be  required  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  Annum  till  vacancies  occur  on  the  foun¬ 
dation,  when,  if  sufficiently  skilled  in  music,  they  will  be  elected  Choristers.  Candi- 
dates  for  the  above  will  be  required  to  attend  at  Flight’s  Organ  Manufactory  36a 
St,  Martin  s-lane,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  August,  at  12  o’clock.  There  are  a  few  "vacant 
cies  for  Boarders— Terms,  £100  a  year,  paid  half-yearly  in  advance 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Hkartlky,  Head  Master,  residing 
pro  torn,  at  is,  Military  Knights  College,  Windsor. 

C]  LEROY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  S  O  C I  E  T  Y, 

\J  3,  BROAD  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

Patrons. 

The  ARCHBISHOPS  of  CANTERBURY  and  YORK. 

Trustees. 

The  Lord  Bisnors  of  London  and  Winchester, 

The  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  The  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone. 

The  Directors’  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  transactions  of  this  Society  with  the 
BALANUE  SHEET  of  RECEIPT  and  EXPENDITURE  for  the  Year  ending  31st  May, 
1858,  may  be  obtained  by  application  at  the  Othce,  or  by  letter  to  the  Secretary. 

JOHN  HODGSON,  M.A.,  Secretary . 

N.R.— This  Society  Assures  the  Lives  of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  Wives  of  Clergymen 
and  the  Lives  of  the  Near  Relations  of  the  Clergy  and  of  tlie  Wives  of  Clergymen  — 
Total  Amount  Assured,  £2,800,000;  Annual  Income,  £109,600;  Invested  Capital 
£838,336. 

MPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  C  0  M  P  ANY, 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON.— INSTITUTED  1820. 

Directors. 

MARTIN  TUCKER  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

GEORGE  AVI L LIAM  COTTAM,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 


I 


Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

James  Brand,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq. 

George  Field,  Esq. 


George  Iiibbert,  Esq. 

Samuel  Iiibbert,  Esq. 

Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 
James  Gordon  Murdoch  Esq. 
Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


SECURITY. — The  existing  liabilities  of  the  Company  do  not  exceed  £3  000000. 
The  Investments  are  nearly  £1,000,000,  in  addition  to  upwards  of  600,000  for  which 
the  shareholders  are  responsible,  and  the  income  is  about  £120,000  per  annum. 

PROFITS —Four-fifths,  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  arc  assigned  to  Policies 
every  fifth  year.  The  next,  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861,  and  persons  who  now 
effect  insurances  will  participate  rateably. 

BONUS.— The  additions  to  Policies  have  been  from  £1  10s.  to  £63  16s.  per  cent  on 
the  original  sums  insured. 

CLAIMS.— Upwards  of  £1,250,000  has  been  paid  to  claimants  under  policies. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  rt  the  chief  office,  as  above ;  at  the  branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

_ _ _  _ _ _  SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

ORTH  E  R  N  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON— ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 


N 


CAPITAL,  £1,259,760. 

Amount  op  Invested  Funds  on  31st  Jan.,  1858,  £380,062  3s.  6d. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ERNEST  BRUCE,  M.P.,  Director  of  the  National 
Provincial  Bank  of  England. 

George  G.  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Anderson,  33,  Mark-lane. 

Thomas  Newman  EAiiquHAR,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Johnston,  Farquhar,  and  Leech 
65,  Moorgate-street. 

Duncan  James  Kay,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Kay,  Finlay,  and  Co.,  37,  Threadncedlc-street. 
Sir  Charles  R.  M’Ghigor,  Bart.,  17,  Charles-street,  St.  James’s-squure. 

William  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  William  Miller  and  Co.,  St.  Petersburgh  ■  135, 
Piccadilly. 

William  Westgarth,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Wostgarth,  Ross,  and  Co.,  Melbourne;  20, 
Threadncedlc-street. 

Secretary— A..  P.  Fletcher.  |  Vice-Secretary— Env/i.™  Fuchs. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  COMPANY  DURING  THE  PAST  THREE  YEARS. 


FIRE  PREMIUMS  . 


1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

£  s.  d. 
77,850  19  9 

62,184  7  11 

£  s.  d. 
91,306  3  6 

67,962  18  3 

£  s.  <1. 
101,230  13  6 

75,920  7  9 

FOREIGN  INSURANCES. 

Special  Advantages. 

LIFE. — Residence  allowed,  without  extra  charge,  in  every  part  of  the  world  distant 
more  than  33°  from  the  Equator. 

FIRE. — The  Directors,  having  had  all  the  important  places  abroad  practically 
surveyed,  are  enabled  to  offer  unusual  advantages  as  regards  rates  of  Premium  anil 
Conditions,  and  a  Discount  is  allowed  to  merchants  and  others  effecting  their  own 
and  correspondents’  Insurances. 

AGENCIES. 

The  Directors  are  open  to  receive  applications  for  places  in  which  the  Company  is 
not  already  represented. 

CROSSE  AND  BLA  C  K  W  El  L, 

PURVEYORS  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty, 

Respectfully  invite  attention  to  their  pickles,  sauces, 

TART  FRUITS,  and  other  Table  Delicacies,  the  whole  of  which  are  prepared 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  wholcsomeness  and  purity.  A  few  of  the 
articles  most  highly  recommended  arc— Pickles  and  Tart  Fruits  of  every  description, 
Royal  Table  Sauce,  Essence  of  Shrimps,  Soho  Sauce,  Essence  of  Anchovies,  Jams, 
Jellies,  and  Orange  Marmalade,  Anchovy  and  Bloater  Pastes,  Strasbourg,  and  other 
Potted  Meats,  Calf’s-Foot.  Jellies  of  various  kinds  for  table  use,  M.  Soyer's  Sauces, 
Relish,  and  Aromatic  Mustard,  Carstairs’  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Sauce,  and  Payne’s  Royal 
Osborne  Sauce.  To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale 
of  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  21,  Soho-square,  London. 
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required,  that  the  Wards  now  vacant  may 
Jnly,  1S58. 


PHILIP  ROSE,  Hon.  Sec. 

I  i  EX  RY  DOBBIN.  Secretary. 


ONDON 


mncirqiN  PENITENTIARY'. — THE  COUNCIL 

DIOCESA  for  FUNDS_  which  are  much  needed  on  behalf  ot 


1 J  have  issued  an  APPEAL 

pathy  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity.  (Signed)  “  A.  C.  LON  DON,  I  mto, 

Subscriptions  an'I  Jonations  will  be  ^^'^^“^0^^.  Ma7y  Magdalene! 
Treasurer,  215,  Strand , ,  by  the  Honorary  Clerical  Secretary;  and  by  Alfred 
HiIvlfdatt  Esq <Hmi onvry  Yay^Secrc  lary,  at  the  Office,  70,  Pall  Mall,  where 


Teevc 
Copies  of 


the  Appeal  and  Report  may  be  obtained. 


A~/0^ AL  OH MWr Y^and  N ATTOJIAL^  ^UBSpRIPT lON^- 

requests  those  who  are  at  the  Sea,  or on ^SL“  LIMITED  TO6 FIVE 

SHII  UNG8P' LlCT,”°set up  for  50M  names,  of  which  ^VoYA^IeTbATIUNG 

A*** 

5R! b. 

Patronesses  of  the  Pec.  J.  Hodgsons  Pice  Shilling  List. 


The  Duchess  Dowager  of  Norfolk. 

The  Duchess  Dowager  of  Northum¬ 
berland. 

The  Duchess  of  Northumberland. 

The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch. 

The  Marchioness  of  Westminster. 

The  Marchioness  of  Cholmondcley. 
The  Countess  of  Carnarvon. 

The  Countess  Dowager  of  Lichfield. 
The  Countess  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  Countess  Dowager  of  Ashburn- 
ham. 

The  Countess  of  Guilford. 

The  Lady  Burghley. _ _ 


The  Lady  Foley. 

The  Lady  Elcho. 

The  Lady  Catharine  Buckley. 
The  Lady  Auckland. 

The  Lady  Harriet  Vernon. 
The  Lady  Caroline  Neeld. 

The  Lady  Marcus  Hill. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Hampson. 
Lady  Fitzwigram. 

Lady  Bridge. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Warre. 

Airs.  Deedes. 

Mrs.  Fox. 

Miss  Neave.  


■WITHDRAWN  FROM 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

AND  OFFERED  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  CASH. 


Livingstone's  Travels  in  Africa . 

Memoirs  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  2  Vols.  ... 

A  Woman’s  Thoughts  about  Women  . 

Adele.  By  Julia  Kavanagh.  3  Vols.  . 

A  Timely  Retreat  from  Meerut.  2  Vols. ... 
Atkinson,  T.  W.  Explorations  in  Siberia 

Andersson,  C.  Explorations  in  Africa . 

Bdranger,  P.  J.  De,  Memoirs  of  . . 

Binning,  R.,  Travels  in  Persia  and  Ceylon. 
Borrow,  George.  Romany  Rye.  2  Vols. 
Boswell,  Jas.  Letters  to  Rev.  J.  Tempi" 
Bowring,  Sir  John.  Kingdom  of  Siam. 
Chow-Chow.  By  Lady  Falkland.  2  Vols. 
Croker’s  Essays  on  the  French  Revolution 

Doran,  Dr.  Knights  and  their  Days . 

_ Court  Fools . ... 

Dufferin,  Lord.  Voyage  of  the  “  Foam  ”... 

Elder,  Dr.  Life  of  Dr.  Kane  . • . 

Guizot,  F.  Richard  Cromwell.  2  Vols.  .. 


2  Vols. 


Hamlcy,  E.  13.  Story  ot  the  Campaign . 

Handel,  G.  F„  Life  of.  By  Schoelchcr  . 
Harford's  Life  of  Michael  Angelo.  2  Vols, 
Kaye,  J.  W.  Life  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm. 
Kingsley,  Charles.  Two  Years  Ago. 

Lewes,  G.  H.  Sea-Side  Studies . . . 

Lutfullah,  Munshi,  Autobiography  of  ....... 

Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  St.-Simon.  A  Vols, 
Montaigne,  the  Essayist.  2  Vols.  ............. 

Napier,  Sir  W.  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
Quits  1  By  the  Author  of  the  “  Initials.” 
Roes,  L.  E.  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Luekr 
Sleeman's  Journey  through  Oude.  2  Vols. 

Smyth,  C.  P.  Ascent  of  Teneriffe . 

Stephenson,  George,  Life  of . 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days  . 


3  Vols .  31 


4  Vols., 
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Second  Edition,  Post  Octavo,  9s. 

LIVINGSTONE;  OR,  THOROUGH. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ _ 


F 


Two  Volumes,  10s.  Od. 

OR  AND  AGAINST;  or,  Queen  Margaret’s  Badge.  By 

Frances  M.  Wild  rah  am. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ _ 

This  day,  Foolscap  Octavo,  Is.  6d. 

MARIE  THERESE  DE  LAMOUROUS  -.  Foundress  of  the  House 

of  La  Misdricorde,  at  Bourdeaux.  A  Biography,  abridged  from  the  French. 
By  the  Author  of  the  “  Heir  of  Redclyffe.” 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ _ 

Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  with  Views  and  Portraits  from  Photographs,  and  a  Map,  32s. 

npHE  KINGDOM  AND  PEOPLE  OF  SIAM ;  with  a  Narrative 

L  of  the  Mission  to  that  Country  in  18oo.  By  Sir  John  Bowring,  I  .R.S.,  Her 
Majesty’s  Plenipotentiary  in  China. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

Post  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

INTTFT  T  FOTTTAL  EDUCATION,  and  its  Influence  on  the 

NCl,aracteVand  Happiness  of  Women.  By’ Emily  Shirrrff,  one  of  the  Authors 

of  “  Thoughts  011  ^‘[don  f  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ . 

This  day.  Octavo,  5s. 


London : 


John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Cheap  Editions,  6s.  each, 

OTUDENT’S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  IIISTOB.Y. 
STUDENT’S  MANUAL  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

Cooke  Taylor,  LB.D.^  Johk  w  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

FOR  FAMILIES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

I  N  G  S  IN  POETRY'. 
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E 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 

LIST  OF  SURPLUS  COPIES  OF  RECENT  WORKS 


6d. 

3s. 


6d. 


A  D 

READINGS  IN  BIOGRAPHY.  3s. 
READINGS  IN  ENGLISH  PROSE 
READINGS  IN  SCIENCE.  3s.  Gd. 
READINGS  IN  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  4s. 
READINGS  FROM  SHAIvSPEARE.  4s.  Gd. 

London:  JonN  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


By  YV. 


3s.  6d. 


D 


On  the  1st  of  August  will  be  published,  No.  XIV.  of 
AVENPORT  DUNN,  A  MAN  OF  OUR  DAY'.  By  Charles 


Leter. 


With  Illustrations  by  “  Phiz.” 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 


LACK’S  GULDE  BOOKS  for  ENGLAND  SCOTLAND,  and 

If  IRELAND.  New  and  greatly  improved  Editions  of  these  works  have  recently 

b«m  published,  containing  all  the  latest  information. 

Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black.  London:  Smith  and  Son,  Strand; 
and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  Vol.  XVI.,  containing 


•  Dresden  and  Vittoria,  Leipzig  and  Hanau, 
price  5s. 

rfYHIERS’  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSULATE  AND  THE 

I  EMPIRE  OF’ FRANCE  UNDER  NAPOLEON.  The  late  Mr.  Colburn  s  autho¬ 
rized  library  edition,  in  8vo,  large  type.  Translated  by  John  Steering, ^.sq. 

“  This  sixteenth  volume  of  M.  Thiers’  is,  beyond  comparison,  Ins  ablest.  —Edinhm  gli 
Review.  Willis  and  Sqtheran,  136,  Strand. _ _ 


In  Fcap  8vo,  witli  Six  Caricature  Etchings  by  Gilray,  price  6s. 

POETRY  OF  THE  ANTI-JACOBIN ;  comprising 


the 


TP  rOrilKl  Ur  IiIEj  ,  Wiu,-.aU*»6  -  \ 

celebrated  Political  and  Satirical  Poems,  Parodies,  and  Jeux-d  Esprit  of  the 
t  Hon  G  Canning  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Marquis  Wellesley,  Right  Hon.  J.  lLlrere, 
H  Gifforcf  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt,  Lord  Melbourne,  &c.  With  Exp  anatory 
Uinoru,  _ T  ;=f  flit.  Authors  By  CHARLES 


rjpHE 

Riglit  1 

Notes^thY Original's  X  Mies.^d  cbm^etTist  of  the  Authors. 

Edmonds.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  , 

“Canning’s  happiest  effusions  will  be  found  in  the  Anti- Jacobin.  —See  Edinburgh 

Review,  July.  Willis  and  Sqtheran,  136,  Strand. _ _ _ 

- -  D~bT  L  E  iT  o  N  ’  B  A  T  H  S. 

Third  Edition,  price  8s.  6d. 

rpHE  BATHS  OF  GERMANY,  FRANCE,  &c— BATHS  OF 

1  RHENISH  GERMANY.  4s.  . 

WATERING-PLACES  OF  ENGLAND.  Third  Edition.  5s.  Gd. 

J.  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. _ _ _ 


Wiseman’s  Recollections  of  the  Popes  . 

And  many  other  Works  of  the  Present  Season. 

LISTS  OF  WHICH  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  ON  APPLICATION. 

The  widest  possible  circulation  continues  to  be  given  to  every  ^^^pk^'traye^ 
merit  or  general  interest  in  History,  Biography,  Bbltoion, 

and  the  higher  class  of  Fiction.—  The  present  rate  of  increase  exceeds  ONE 
Hundred  Thousand  Volumes  pee  Annum. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MU  DIE.  LONDON  AND  MANCHESTER. _ 


DR.  LEE  ON  CLIMATES. 

rpHE  EFFECT  OF  CLIMATE  ON  TUBERCULOUS  DISEASE  : 

_L  with  Notices  of  Foreign  Places  of  Winter  Resort  (Fiske  Fund  Prize  Essay).  5s.  6d. 
“  A  valuable  summary  of  practical  information.”—  Westminster  Review. 

“  A  iudicious  treatise  on  the  subject.” — Athenceum.  „ 

“  A  very  fair  resume  of  the  relations  of  climate  to  pulmonary  disease.  Lancet. 

“  The  precepts  are  drawn  from  considerable  experience.  Medical  dimes. 

NICE  AND  ITS  CLIMATE.  4s. 

HYERES  ET  SON  CLIMAT.  2s. 

SPAIN  AND  ITS  CLIMATE.  4s. 

London:  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street;  Adams,  59,  Fleet-street. - 


GENERAL  SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER’S  ROMANCE. 

Price  7s.  6d.  cloth  bound, 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR :  a  Historical  Romance.  By 

General  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Edited  by  his  brother.  Sir  William  Napier. 

“  The  real  hero  of  the  book  is  Harold,  and  the  real  moral  of  his  fate  is  one  illustrative 
of  the  consequences  of  leaving  England  comparatively  defenceless  not  because  she  had 
not,  when  William  landed  at  Pevensey,  plenty  of  stout  hearts  to  defend  hei  ,  but  because 
those  stout  hearts  were  not  incased  in  well-disciplined  bodies.  Had  Sir  Charles  Napier 
seriously  entered  the  field  of  literature  as  a  rival  of  our  best  novelists,  he  would  have 
taken  rank  very  near  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.” — Globe. 

London  :  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. _ _ 

HER  MAJESTY’S  VISIT  TO  THE  RHINE. 

Price  One  Guinea,  cloth  gilt, 

THE  LOWER  RHINE,  from  Rotterdam  to  Mayence.  With 

Steel  Illustrations  from  designs  by  Birket  Foster.  Described  by  Henry  Mathew. 
Also  uniform, 

RHINE— the  Scenery  of  its  Banks,  and  the 

With  Steel  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster,  and  Descriptions  by 


THE  UPPER 

Manners  of  its  People. 

Henry  Mayhew.  .„  „  , 

The  latest  works  describing  the  scenery  of  tins  magnificent  river, 
tions  from  original  sketches.  “  No  tourist  should  be  without  a  copy. 

London:  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street, 


With  IUustra- 


Just  published,  price  7s.  6<L 

ON  STRICTURE  OF  THE  URETHRA.  By  Henry  Smith, 

F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary. 

“  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  model  of  a  surgical  work,  and  must  class  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  profession.” — Medical  Circular. 

London:  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. 


ARCHIVES  OF  MEDICINE.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Edited  by  Lionel 

Beale  MB  F.R.S.  Published  Half-yearly;  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Woodcuts  and  Lithographic  Plates.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  now  ready.  Communications  for 
No.  III.,  which  will  appear  in  October,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Lditoi,  -7,  Carey- 

StCopiei'w7’liaYe00forwa?defpost  free,  to  Gentlemen  who  send  their  names  and 
Addresses,  accompanied  with  a  remittance  for  3s.  6d.,  to  J.  Jones,  10,  Cringe-court, 
Carey-street,  W.C.  London :  John  Churchill.  _ _ _ _ 

URINE, 

Plates,  con- 
llv  Lionel  Bealf, 


I 


LLUSTRATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUENT  OF 

URINARY  DEPOSITS,  AND  CALCULI.  8vo,  9s.  6d.  Thirty-five  Plates,  com 
tabling  upwards  of  170  Figures,  carefully  copied  from  Nature, 

« <•  “» 

student  and  tlie  busy  practitioner.” — Lancet 

London:  John  Churchill. 
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[July  31,  1858. 


NOTICE. 


Tlie  Publication  of  the  Eighth  Number  of 

THE  GORDIAN  KNOT, 

WITH  TWO  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  TENNIEL, 

Ts  unavoidably  Postponed 

UNTIL  MONDAY,  AUGUST  Otit. 

New  Burliugton-street, 

July  30th,  1858. 


Immediately,  in  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations, 

SERVICE  AND  ADVENTURE  WITH  THE 
KHAKEE  RESSALAH; 

OR,  MEERUT  VOLUNTEER  HORSE.  DURING  THE  MUTINIES  OF  1857-5S 

By  ROBERT  HENRY  WALLACE  DUNLOP,  B.C.S. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

Publishes  in  Ordinary  to  IIeb  Majesty. 


MR.  BENTLEY 

HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  FOLLOWING  NEW  WORKS. 

MUTINIES  IN  OUDH.  An  Account  of  the  Mutinies  in 

L  Oudh  and  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow  Residency;  with  some  Observations  on  the 
jy '  ''  Gie  Mutiny.  By  Martin  Richard  Gubbuis,  Financial  Commissioner  for 
Oudh.  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  15s. 

A  DUE  NORTH.  By  George  Augustus  Sala. 

XJl  Post  8vo. 

THE  LAMES  OF  BEYER  HOLLOW.  By  tlie  Author  of 

A  Mary  Powell.  2YoIs.  12s. 

“A  thoroughly  English  story.  The  author  of  ‘  Mary  Powell’  has  in  this  picture  of 
country  life  proved  herself  a  literary  Gainsborough." — Athenaeum 
“  A  half  old-fashioned,  half  new-lashioncd,  tale  of  country  life,  and  country  love  and 
country  gossipings.”— Examiner.  ’ 

Afrieid 

3  Vols. 

|Ar  1  LUCKNOW.  By  Mrs.  Case,  Widow  of 

Colonel  Case,  32nd  Regiment. 

'v.ord  the  volume  appears  genuine.  It  is  a  book  of  a  hundred  anecdotes, 
every  one  illustrating  the  tremendous  character  of  the  conflict  waged."— Leader. 

Friends  at  their  own  firesides,  a  story  of  the 

people  called  Quakers.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  author  of  “  The  Women  of  England." 
authoress  here  describes  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  Quakers 
Mrs.  Ellis  having  been  hersell  brought  up  in  a  Quaker  family,  is  naturally  very  fit  for 
such  a  task  which  she  executes  with  all  the  grace  which  her  pen  has  long  been  known 
to  possess.”— Statesman.  b 

T)HILIP  PATERNOSTER.  A  Tractarian  Love  Story. 

-JL  "A  smart  slashing  production,  written  with  the  intention  of  exterminatin'- 
Puseyism,  by  making  every  Puseyite  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself."— Morning  Star. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

Publisher  nr  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


IN  NEED.  By  Maria  Freeman. 


D 


IVTOTICE— Tlie  Second  Edition  of  Mr.  HARFORD’S  ttptj 
_L\  OI  MICHAEL  ANGELO  will  be  published  on  Friday  Next. 

_ London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co„  Paternoster-row. 

lyrOflCE.— SELECTIONS  from  GREYSON’S  LETTERS  edited 
will  be  publislmd'on  V^Vday  Nexy  ae  °f  Paith"  Th°  SKC0NI>  Ewiion  of  ’this 

_ _ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

NEW  work  BY  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE. 

Now  ready,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth 

THf,SFScYSN  0F  DAIfIEL:  * 

-  Kondon  :  Longmax,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Patornostcr-row. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

N°Si£MTfIN  THPE  north-western 

North-Western  Prolin“lndit^ith  ^  ^^mp^lf [  Mitlmr  of  “  Notcs^nthe 

_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co„  Paternoster-row, 

COMPLETION  OF  DR,  BARTH'S  AFRICAN  TRAVELS 
Now  ready,  Vols.  IV.  and  V .  to  with  4  Maps,  24  Lithographic  Illustrations, 
and  43  Woodcuts,  price  42s.  cloth, 

rPRAVELS  and  DISCOVERIES  in  NORTH  and  CENTRAL 

Vols.  I.  to  III.,  price  63s.,  may  also  be  had. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Patcrnostcr-row. 


TERRESTBIAL  PHENOMENA,  VOLCANOES,  EARTHQUAKES,  SPRINGS,  &c. 
Cheap  Edition,  16mo,  7s.  6d.  cloth ,  or  price  7s.  sewed 

T4  ™B°PT’S  COSMOS,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  I.  Translated  with 

Genera/EDWABD>SAMNEfRJV.tID.C.L?/>v!l[*ffiQdlTreas?R.s!^er*n*en^enCe  °f  M*0r- 

Also  the  Library  Edition,  Post  8vo,  15s.  cloth. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Patcrnoster-row- 
_ ___ _ _  Arid  John  Murray,  Alhemarlc-strect. 

Just  published,  in  Royal  8vo,  price  10s.  .6d.  half-bound, 

p APGRAVE’S  BOOK  OF  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS’ HENRIES, 

1\1A  'f°pv„Vt,  translated  from  lie  original  Latin  by  tlie  Rev.  Francis  C.  Hinc.eston, 
HMmifrSifw  f  ’  °?.ford-,  TWlth  an  Engraving  of  the  Ancient  Seal  of  the 
by  lhe  Translator ^dTntdL  ^  ™  Introductio11  and  Appendices 

*.*  This  work  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin  work  just  published  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  oUhe  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  series  of  “  ChroSs 
and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  Middle  Ages.” 

London  :  Lon g  max,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


DOMENECH’S  MISSIONARY  TRAVELS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Now  ready,  in  1  Vol.  Svo,  with  Map,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth 

j\/T ISSIONARY  ADVENTURES  IN  TEXAS  and  MEXICO: 

“  EerS-°rnal  ffrahve  of  Six  tears’  Sojourn  in  those  Regions.  By  the  Abbd 
1  omlnecu.  1  lanslated  from  the  French  under  the  Author’s  superintendence. 

uLVllrt  and  brave,  youn£  AbM  i  unworthy  to  be  named  with  Hue  in  tlie 
omenech,  whose  personal  narrative  we  I  annals  of  missionary  enterprise ;  and  we 
may  at  once  say  we  have  found  more  1  know  not  how  to  give  him  higher  praise  ” 
readable  and  more  informing  than  a  dozen  !  —Saturday  Review  ®  F 

volumes  of  ordinary  adventure,  is  not  I 

_ London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

PERSONAL  ADVENTURES  DURING  THE  INDIAN 

REBELLION,  IN  ROHILCUND,  FUTTEGHUR,  AND  OUDE.  By  W 
Edwards,  Esq.,  B.C.S.  Post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth.  [Nov;  ready.  ' 

EIGHT  MONTHS’  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE 

BENGAL  SEPOYS,  DURING  THE  MUTINY,  1857.  By  Colonel  George 
Boubciiieb,  C.B.,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery.  With  Plans.  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 
0  l*  flVow  ready. 

THE  CHAPLAIN’S  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF 

DELHL  By  the  Rev.  J  E  W.  Kotton,  Chaplain  to  the  Delhi  Field  Force 
Post  8vo,  with  a  Plan  ol  the  City  and  Siege  Works,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

“A  simple  and  touching  statement  which  bears  the  impress  of  truth  in  everv 
word.  — A'  hence  it  m.  J 

An  earnest  record  by  a  Christian  minister  of  some  of  the  most  touching  scenes 
which  can  come  under  observation.”— Literary  Gazette.  ° 

of  Delhi  "— "T-k  tormnends  *tself  to  us  a  clear  succinct  account  of  the  siege 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  PUNJAB.  By  Frederick  H. 

Cooper,  Esq.,  C.S.,  Umritsir.  With  Plan.  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

Sepoy1  SDrtiny  ^s(.t./dderesti"?  and  sP‘r‘ted  books  which  have  sprung  out  of  the 

THE  PARSEES:  THEIR  HISTORY,  RELIGION 

MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS.  By  Dosabiioy  Fkamjee.  Post  8vo,  price  lOs*. 

[Just  ready. 

DEERBROOK.  A  Tale  of  English  Country  Life.  By  Harriet 

Martineau.  New  Edition,  small  Post  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

_ _ LONDON :  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNHILE. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  REV.  J.  T.  WHITE,  M.A. 

Just  published,  iu  Post  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

T  ATIN  SUFFIXES.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  White  M.A.  of 

J_J  C.  C.  C.  Oxford ;  First  Master  of  the  Latin  School,  Christ’s  Hospital,  London 
jFtbj  tbe  author  reduces  the  |  Suffix  to  its  Base,  whether  Root  or  Theme, 
V™s  ‘he  Latm  Language  to  certain  and  by  occasional  letter-changes,  a  word 
classes,  according  to  their  terminations  or  nhtoiimri  nc  _ ?_i 

finffivnu  1.1  «  _ 1.  l. 


Suffixes.  He  shows  that  each  class  of 
Suffixes  lias  a  definite  Etymological  power 
which  is  common  to  every  member  of  the 
class ;  and  that,  l>y  adding  any  given 

_ _ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


is  obtained,  of  which  the  Etymological 
meaning  is  exhibited  when  the  respective 
powers  of  the  Suffix  and  Base  arc  com¬ 
bined. 


T 


HE 


NEW  NOVEL. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

WEB  OF  L I F  E.  By  Allan  Park  Paton. 


Perhaps  too  carefully  written.  The 
book  is  good.” — Examiner. ' 

“  Wo  doubt  not  that  many  will  find 
themselves  wiser  and  better  by  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  this  interesting  story."— Morning 
Poat. 

“  His  pictures  of  actors’  revelry,  although 
exuberant,  are  clever  and  entertaining. 
He  has  also  a  warm  sympathy  with 
nature,  and  is  skilful  in  the  use  of  land¬ 
scape  colours." — Leader. 

“  Graphic  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  ;  snatches  of  fine  literary,  artistic, 
and  theatrical  criticism;  vivid  portraitures 
of  human  character;  and  incidents  hu¬ 
morous  and  pathetic  make  up  the  staple 
of  the  volnme.  The  following  little  bit  of 
landscape  painting  is  a  specimen  of  our 


author’s  exquisite  style  of  finish,  and  is 
’  beautiful  exceedingly.’  "—Dumfriesshire 
Herald. 

i  he  author  possesses  considerable 
power  of  description.” — Critic. 

“As  there  are  unmistakeable  signs  of 
genius  in  the  author,  its  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  are  more  striking  and  noticeable 
than  usual.  The  sketches  of  clerical  cha- 
racter  introduced  are  exceedingly  clever, 
though  somewhat  exaggerated;  and  the 
following  formal  examination,  carried  on 
by  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  is  full  of  that 
humour  whose  laughter  is  akin  to  tears. 
....  The  man  who  writes  this  is  no  mean 
artist.  The  whole  volume  is  a  succession 
of  detached  passages  of  more  or  less  beanty. 
Some  of  the  descriptions  of  scenery  are 
exquisitely  poetical."— Scotsman. 


London  :  Lone  maw,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


Blackwood’s  Complete  and  Superior  Edition,  Is.  6d.,  with  Portrait  • 
or  Fine  Edition,  2s.  6d.  post  free, 

A  UTOBIOGRAPHY  OF,  AND  LECTURES  BY  LOLA 

Hwoine^o'oDstory^Comic^sj^ei^of  imvc,°&ixln'n^  SpiritCd  DisCourscs  GaUan^> 

-. _ _ _ London :  James  Blackwood,  Putcrnostcr-row. 

COINS,  CURRENCY,  BANKING,  BANK  ACTS,  &c. - 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

A  TREATISE  ON  COINS,  CURRENCY,  AND  BANKING¬ 
'S^ W1^,  01,,,serTa'T,s  °?  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  and  on  the  Reports  of  the  Com‘- 
mRtees  of  the  House  ot  Lords  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bank  Acts  By 
mbsby  Nicholas  Sealy,  Esq.  1 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


THE  REV,  F.  METCALFE  AND  PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER’S  NEW  HISTORY 
OF  GERMAN  LI1  ERA  TURE  AND  GERMAN  READING-BOOK. 

Just  published,  in  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

01  GERMAN  LITERATURE,  based  on  the  German 

uxiord  "  0lk  of  Vllraar-  the  Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Also  now  ready,  uniform  with  the  above,  price  12s 

THE  GERMAN  CLASSICS  FROM  THE  FOURTH  TO  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY:  a  German  Reading-Book,  containing  Extracts  arranged 
chronolog'cally ;  with  Biographical  Notices,  Translations,  and  Notes.  By  Max 
Muller,  M.A.,  Ph.D,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’;  Taylorian  Professor  of  European 
Languages  and  Literature  at  Oxford.  1 


The  object  of  the  above  two  works  is  to 
supply  the  public  at  once  with  a  copious 
yet  compendious  History  of  German  Lite¬ 
rature,  and  a  German  Reading-Book,  con¬ 
taining  illustrative  extracts  from  the  best 
authors,  arranged  chronologically  from 
the  fourth  century  to  the  present  time. 
The  First  is  based  on  Vilmar’s  “History 
of  German  Literature,”  which  enjoys  a 
high  reputation  in  Germany,  having 
reached  a  sixth  edition  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  It  shows  when  and  how  the 
individual  writers  lived,  moved,  and  had 


their  being:  what  schools  they  founded 
or  belonged  to,  and  the  character,  scope, 
and  influence  of  their  works ;  and  great 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  narrative 
of  each  succeeding  author,  his  times,  &c., 
keep  pace  with  the  successive  specimens 
of  their  works  exhibited  in  the  Sbcond. 
By  this  method  of  arrangement,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  twin  works  will  prove  more  clear 
and  comprehensive,  and  therefore  more 
useful  and  instructive,  than  any  on  the 
same  snbject  that  has  appeared  in  thin 
country. 


London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 
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PROSPECTUS  AND  LIST  OF  THE 

OXFORD  POCKET  CLASSICS. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS, 

FOB  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

m HE  advantages  of :  this i  Senes  Eiey  are 

^pfandoifa'1 "(inn  iineVa^t  'capable  of  receiving  writing-inks  for  notes,  and  at  tire 
same  time  they PocicEI  Clas?CS”  pt0SST 
l±  ‘^st  es  w  U  ^^ “Si  the  circulation  which  they  have  already 
SStoXdta  both  our  public  and  private  schools,  as  also  m  our  University. 

Homeki  Odyssea,  3s. 

Horaiius,  2s. 

Juvenalis  El  Persies,  Is.  6d. 


SHORTLY  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 

TOPICS  FOP  INDIAN  STATESMEN. 

By  JOHN  BRUCE  NORTON,  Esq. 

BARRISTER- AT-LAW,  MADRAS. 

(Author  of  “The  Rebellion  in  India.”) 

On  the  Principal  Questions  of  Indian  Reform,  Military  and  Judicial; 
On  Land  Tenure,  Centralization,  Colonization,  Proselytism,  &c. 


RICHARDSON  BROTHERS,  23,  C0RNI1ILL,  EX. 


JSSCHYLUS,  3S. 

Aristophanes,  2  Vols.,  6s. 
Aristotelis  Ethic  a,  2s. 

Cazsar,  2s.  Gd. 

Cicero  de  Officiis,  de  Senectlte, 
ET  DE  AXIICITIA,  2s. 

•ClCERON'IS  Tusculanarum  Disputa- 
TIONUM,  2s. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Is.  4d. 
Demosthenes  de  Corona  et  Abscni- 
NES  in  Ctesiphontem,  2s. 
Euripides,  3  Vols.,  6s.  6d. 

Euripides  Tragcedi.e  VI.,  3s.  6d. 
Herodotus,  2  Vols.,  5s.  6d. 

Homeri  Ilias,  3s.  6d 


Livius,  4  Vols.,  6s. 

Lucanus,  2s.  6d. 

Lucretius,  3s. 

PhaEdrus,  Is.  4d. 

Sallustius,  2s. 

SopnocLES,  3s. 

Tacitus,  2  Vols.,  5s. 

Thucydides,  2  Vols.,  5s. 

Virgilitts,  2s.  6d. 

Xenophontis  Memorabilia,  Is.  4d. 

Expeditio  Cyei,  2s. 


il,ia5  oo  uu.  PoEias  Scenici  Graeci,  21s. 

*,*  A  Liberal  Discount  is  allowed  from  these  juices  to  Schools,  and 


uoiiu  vo  vv*.. - ^  -  .  •* 

where  numbers  are  required. 
citapt  VOTES  to  accompany  the  Texts  of  the  “Oxford  Pocket  Classics,  aie 
£ J 7ublicatioT  ^aleyulatcd  as  well  for  the  Use  of  Schools  as  for  the  Junior 


now  in  course  of  publication. 

Members  of  the  Universities. 

Of  SOPHOCLES  are  already  published,  price  Is.  each: 

<Edipus  Rf.x  (ditto).  •  Ibachinije. 

(Edipus  Coloneus  (ditto). 

*.*  The  Notes  separately,  in  1  Vol.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Of  JESCHYLUS  are  already  published,  price  Is.  each:— 


Choepuok.e  (with  Text). 
Ecmenides  (ditto). 
Supplices  (ditto). 


Prometheus  Vinctus  (with  Text). 

Septbm  contra  Thebas  (ditto). 

Pbrsie  (ditto). 

Agamemnon  (ditto).  . 

***  The  Notes  separately,  1  Vol.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Of  EURIPIDES  are  already  published,  price  Is.  each  :— 
HrrrnA  (with  Text)  I  Phcenissje  (with  Text). 

mSS1®.  }  HrPPOE^us  (ditto). 

Orestes  (ditto).  I  ,  Alcestis  (ditto). 

*+*  The  Notes  separately,  in  1  Vol.,  cloth,  3s. 

Demosthexes  de  Corona  (with  Text),  2s.  l  Horace,  Epistles  axd  Aes 
AIschines  ix  Ctesiphoxtem  (ditto),  2s. 

Virgil — Georgics  (ditto),  2s. 

- -  Bucolics  (ditto),  Is. 

■  dixEio  (ditto),  Is. 


_ j _  axt>  Aes  Poetica 

(with  Text),  Is. 

Sallust,  Jugurtha  (ditto).  Is.  6d. 
Catiline  (ditto),  Is. 


Cornelius  Nepos  (ditto),  Is.  6d. 
Pn.EDP.us  (ditto),  Is.  6d. 


Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes  (ditto),  2s 

- Satibes  (ditto),  Is. 

***  The  Notes  separately,  in  1  Vol.,  cloth,  2s. 

John  Henry  and  James  Parker,  Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London. 


OXFORD  BOOKS, 

FOB  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGE  USE. 

J ELF’S  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  — A  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
Language  chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Raphael  Kubner.  By  Wm.  Edw.  Jelf, 
M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church.  2  Vols.  8vo.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 

Grammar  is  now  in  general  use  af  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and 
J>urham ;  at  Eton,  King's  College ,  London ,  and  other  Public  Schools. 

MAHVIG’S  LATIN  GRAMMAR— A  Latin  Grammar  for  the 

Use  of  Schools  By  Prof  Madvxg,  with  Additions  by  the  Author.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Woods,  M.A.  Uniform  with  Jelf  a  ‘Greek  Grammar.  Thud 
Edition,  with  Index  of  Authors,  8vo,  price  12s. 

.  RNOLD’S  THUCYDIDES.  Complete  with  Indexes,  by 

Tiddemax,  and  a  new  Recension  of  the  Text  by  G.  Dindorf.  3  \  ols.  8vo, 
cloth,  £L  16s.  The  Indexes  separately,  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

A  RNOLD’S  THUCYDIDES. — Thucydides’  History  of  the  Pelo- 

A  ponnesian  War.  The  Text  of  Arnold,  with  his  Argument  The  Indexes  adapted 
;_0  hk  Sections,  and  the  Greek  Index  greatly  enlarged.  In  I  Thick  V  ol.  8vo,  cloth,  1-s. 

MITCHELL’S  SOPHOCLES.— SophoclisTragoedise,  with  Notes, 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Universities  By  Thomas  Mitchell  M.A. 
2  Vols.  8vo,  cloth,  £1  8s.  ***  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  5s.  each. 

r«YHE  IPHIGENIA  IN  TAURIS  OF  EURIPIDES,  with 

1  English  Notes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Putman,  M.A  Incumbent  ofPipcRK- 
'  ware,  Staffordshire,  and  Head  Master  of  Rngeley  Grammar  School.  Fcap.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MANUAL  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION, 

specially  designed  to  illustrate  the  Differences  of) [dmm  between  those^ Lan- 
<raaees  and  the  English.  By  E.  R.  Humphreys,  LL.D.,  Head  Master  of  Cheltenham 
Grammar  School ;  Author  of  “  Exercitationes  Iambietc,”  “  Lyra  Heliemca,  Manual 
of  Civil  Law,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  LAWS  OF  THE  GREEK  ACCENTS.  By  the  Rev.  John 

Griffiths.  Fifth  Edition.  Uniform  with  the  “  Oxford  Pocket  Classics,”  16mo,  6d. 

BURTON’S  GREEK  TESTAMENT.— The  Greek  Testament, 
with  English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Burton,  D.D.  Fifth  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  revised.  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

In  8vo,  cloth,  price  12s. 

ARISTOTLE’S  ETHICS,  with  English  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
W  E.  Jelf,  B.D.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

Text  separate,  5s.  Notes  separate,  7s.  6d. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS;  consisting-  of  Passages  selected 
from  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  Prose  and  Verse ;  with  Questions  on  the  Subject- 
matter,  Philology,  Criticism,  &c.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Major,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  King  s 
College  School,  London.  Specimen  Packets,  containing  16  Passages,  8yo,  Packets  1 
and  2,  price  Is.  each.  Packets  of  separate  Pieces,  24  in  number,  for  distribution  in 
Classen,  Ac.,  12mo,  Is. _ 

Oxford  and  London :  J.  H.  and  James  Parser. 


CLASSICAL  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  following  are  New  Beady. 

rjp  WM.  SMITH’S  LATIN -ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Based  on  the  Works  of  Fobcellini  and  Freund.  Fifth  Thousand.  Medium  8vo, 
21“  Has  the  advantage  of  all  other  Latin  Dictionaries.”— Aihmaum. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  LATIN -ENGLISH  DIC¬ 

TIONARY.  Abridged  from  the  above.  Twelfth  Thousand.  Square  12mo,  7s.  6d. 

“  The  best  School  Dictionary  extant.”— Press. 

HR  WM  SMITH’S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  OF 

MYTHOLOGY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  Higher  Forms. 
Eighth  Thousand.  With  750  Woodcuts.  Medium  8vo,  18s. 

DR  WM  SMITH’S  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DIC¬ 

TIONARY.  Abridged  from  the  above.  Twelfth  Thousand.  With  200  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

DR  WM  SMITH’S  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  OF 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  Abridged  from  the  Larger  Work. 
Twelfth  Thousand.  With  200  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

HISTORY"  OF  GREECE,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

RommiConquVsf:  wfth  the  Histo’ry  of  Literature  and  Art.  By  Di  Wm.  Sioxh. 
Sixteenth  Thousand.  With  100  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  QUESTIONS, 
12mo,  2s. 

TTTSTORY  OF  ROME,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Esta- 

the  Umpire  •  with  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art.  By  Dean 
Liddell!^  Eighth  ThovLand  With  100  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d‘ 

THE  STUDENT’S  GIBBON;  being  the  History  of  the 

1  Inline  and  Fall.  Abridged.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Sixth  Thousand.  With  100 
Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

GOT  FRIDGE’S  INTRODUCTIONS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

THE  GREEK  CLASSIC  POETS;  designed  principally  for  Schools  and  College. 
Third  Edition.  12mo,  5s.  6d. 

MATTHIAS’  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  Abridged  from  the 

Larger  Grammar,  by  Blomfield.  Eighth  Edition.  Revised  by  Edwards.  12mo, 
3s.  6d. 

KTNG  EDWARD  VI'1'-  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK.  The  Latin 

Accidence;  including  a  Short  Syntax  and  Prosody,  with  an  English  Translation. 
Second  Edition.  12mo,  2s. 

KTNG  EDWARD  VIth-  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  Latina; 

Grammatics)  Rudimenta;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue.  Twelfth 
Edition.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 

OXENHAM’S  ENGLISH  NOTES  FOR  LATIN  ELE¬ 
CT  ACS  Designed  for  Early  Proficients  in  the  Art  of  Latin  Versification,  with 
Eules^of  Composition  in  Elegiac  Metre.  Third  Edition.  12mo,  4s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. _ 

KlMNEW  WELLINGTON  DESPATCHES. 

Next  week,  8vo,  20s. 

rpHE  Second  Volume  of  the  SUPPLEMENTARY  DESPATCHES 
1  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON,  1797-1805.  Edited  by  the  Present 
Duke. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


Just  published,  in  Fcap.,  price  2s.  in  cloth, 

CiERMONS  ON  OUR  RELATION  TO  THE  HOLY  TRINITY, 

^anD  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD.  By  Thomas  YrARD,  M.A.,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Ashwell,  Rutland. 

Oxford  and  London :  J.  II,  and  James  Parker. _ _ 

Just  published,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  Id. 

ThaetSkctT  2mIS  S2K 

An^ve^aT^Fe^o^o^N^’w^Ccdlegc,  OxLlfand  Principal  o^he  Dio^st^  CoRe^atc 

School,  Capetown.  0xfol.d  apd  L(mdon  .  ,|,  H.  and  James  Parker. _ 

Just  published,  price  2s.  6d. 

STRICTURES  ON  MAURICE’S  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE. 

O  By  Thomas  Barker,  M. A.,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  late  Tutor  of  Codnngton 
Colle0e,  Barbados.  iatejyi  by  the  same,  price  6s.  6d. 

PLAIN  SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  PARISH  CHURCHES. 

«  Vow  useful  and  suggestive.” — Literary  Churchman,  May  16, 185S.  ... 

“Very  commendable^  their  vigorous  application  of  Christian  principles  to  the 

circumstances  of  common  life.”— Guardian. 

“  The  discourses  are  of  a  superior  order.  Clerical  Join  nal. 

Also,  price  6d.,  by  post  7d. 

LESSONS  OF  BEREAVEMENT:  a  Sermon  preached  in  the 

Cathedral  Church,  Barbados. 

Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London :  J.  H.  and  James  Parker. _ 

_  PUBLICATIONS  BY  REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 

1. 

BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  IN  LONDON;  Return  thereof  for 

week  ending  July  31st.  8  pp.  Royal  8vo,  price  1-Id. 
o  MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS  IN  ENGLAND; 

Quarterly  Return  thereof,  No.  38,  being  the  Return  of  Marriages  in  J 

and  March,  1S58;  and  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  April,  May,  and  June,  1868.  32  pp. 

KTlm  above’ maybe  purchased  through  any  Bookseller  by  means  of  his 

or  directly  from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoodf,  Queen  s  Printers, East  naia  g 

street.  Fetter-lane,  L.C. 
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The  quarterly 

is  just  published. 

I.  Admiral  Blake. 

II.  Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization, 
III.  Iron  Bridges. 

IV.  Life  of  Wycliffe. 


R  E  V  I  E  IV,  No. 


CCVII., 

CONTEXTS : — 

V.  Professor  ISlunt  and  his  Works. 

VI.  Shipwrecks. 

VII.  British  Museum. 

VIII.  The  Condition  and  Future  of  India. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-strcet. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW— NEW 

No.  XXVII.  JULY,  1858.  Price  6s. 


SERIES.— 


CONTENTS : — 


VII.  Eeeent  Astronomy  and  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis. 

Contemporary  Literature:— §  1.  Theology 
and  Philosophy.— §  2.  Politics,  Soci¬ 
ology,  and  Education.— §  3.  Science. — 
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THE  MORAL  OF  CHERBOURG. 


mHE  bright  summer  sun  is  shining  on  a  crowded  scene  of 
I  joy  and  festivity  on  the  coast  of  France.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  visitors  are  gathered  there  from  two  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations,  once  rivals  and  enemies,  but  now  long  united  by 
the  growing  bonds  of  commerce,  of  intellect,  of  social  inter¬ 
course,  and,  till  a  short  time  ago,  by  similar  institutions  and 
equal  freedom.  There  are  two  Sovereigns,  one  of  whom  has 
proclaimed  that  his  Empire  is  synonymous  with  peace,  while 
the  other  rules  over  a  nation  to  whose  vast  commerce  peace 
is  the  breath  of  life.  There  also  are  priests  of  that  religion 
which  brought  peace  and  goodwill  to  men,  summoned  to  give 
their  pastoral  blessing  to  the  great  work  the  completion  of 
which  is  the  occasion  of  all  these  rejoicings.  Who  would 
not  think  that  the  work  inaugurated  under  these  auspices 
must  be  a  work  of  beneficence,  and  of  happy  import  to  both 
the  nations  whose  citizens  are  assembled  together,  to  both 
the  Sovereigns  who  meet  with  all  the  outward  signs  of  cor¬ 
dial  friendship,  to  all  the  people  of  that  Christendom  whose 
clergy  sanctify  the  festival  with  their  presence  1  Who  would 
not  suppose  that  this  undertaking,  preceded  by  religious  cere¬ 
monies  and  almsgiving,  and  celebrated  with  all  the  pageantry 
of  happiness,  was  some  grand  effort  of  mercy,  some  great 
epoch  in  the  march  of  civilization,  some  new  bond  of 
kindly  sympathy  between  people  and  people,  between  man 
and  man  1  Who  could  suppose  that  it  was  a  great  work  of 
aggressive  war,  completed  at  a  lavish  expense  by  one  of  the 
two  nations  whose  citizens  are  mingling  and  whose  flags 
are  floating  together  at  Cherbourg,  as  a  standing  menace 
and  a  perpetual  weapon  of  offence  against  the  other  nation  1 
No,  we  will  not  say  it  is  the  French  nation  that  menaces 
England  from  the  ports  and  harboui's  of  Cherbourg.  It  is 
the  evil  spirit  of  French  military  despotism,  embodied  first 
in  Louis  Quatorze  and  afterwards  in  Napoleon — a  spirit 
from  which  France  herself  has  suffered  even  more  cruelly 
than  the  nations  on  whose  honour  and  happiness  its  brigand 
attacks  were  made.  We  believe  that  the  French  nation  is — 
and,  if  its  opinion  were  free,  would  show  itself  to  be — cordially 
desirous  of  peace  with  all  the  world.  It  is  the  Empire  that 
makes  these  vast  and  threatening  preparations  for  an  un¬ 
provoked  war — the  Empire  which,  according  to  its  restorer, 
“  is  Peace.’’ 

Not  that  we  believe,  or  have  ever  said,  that  Louis 
Napoleon  has  at  present  any  intention  of  attacking  a 
nation  whose  only  fault,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  an 
excessive  and  somewhat  servile  intimacy,  compromising 
our  independence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  very 
possible  that  at  this  moment  he  may  not  have  any  warlike 
intentions  whatever — though,  we  must  repeat,  the  same 
alarm  prevails  on  the  Continent  as  here,  and  Belgium,  once 
distinctly  marked  out  for  piratical  annexation,  again  trembles, 
and  has  been  anxiously  endeavouring  to  provide  an  asylum  for 
her  independence  at  Antwerp.  In  the  accelerated  completion 
of  the  aggressive  sally-port  of  Cherbourg,  in  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  French  fleet  and  army,  and  in  the  various  pre¬ 
paratory  intrigues  which  are  going  on  in  different  countries — 
and  which,  if  one  of  our  contemporaries  is  rightly  informed, 
seem  to  have  begun  to  extend  to  Ireland — the  Emperor  may 
be  only  carrying  out  in  a  vague  manner  his  version  of  the 
Napoleonic  idea,  and  collecting  the  means  of  conquest 
merely  as  a  magpie  collects  spoons.  It  is  most  probable 
that  it  is  so.  A  man  of  true  genius  enlightened  by  noble 
aspirations  would  have  seen  that  what  are  styled  the 
military  glories  of  the  First  Empire  are  gone  for  ever, 
and  that  if  the  Second  Empire  has  a  mission,  it 
must  be  really  that  of  peace.  He  would  have  grasped 
this  idea  with  the  decision  of  first-rate  intellect,  and,  by 
giving  it  full  effect,  would  have  created  for  himself  a  name  in¬ 
dependent  of  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  far  more  enduring. 


though  it  may  lay  very  cunning  plots,  does  not  produce 
grand  designs.  Instead  of  taking  an  original  line  of  his 
own — reducing  his  armaments  to  the  standard  necessary 
for  defence,  relieving  the  fiscal  burdens  of  his  people, 
sweeping  away  with  a  decisive  hand  international  jealousies 
and  suspicions,  and  endeavouring  to  reap  harvests  of  grati¬ 
tude  where  his  uncle’s  ambition  reaped  bloody  and  barren 
laurels — all  he  can  do  is  to  play  his  uncle  over  again 
when  the  season  is  past,  to  collect  enormous  means  for  the 
aggression  which  he  has  renounced,  to  load  his  subjects  with 
new  war-taxes  in  the  midst  of  profound  tranquillity,  to  raise 
vast  armies  without  an  object,  and  worry  them  with  labo¬ 
rious  training  fox-  speculative  Wagrams  oi’  Friedlands  that 
are  never  to  be.  He  repeats  and  parodies  the  military  mani¬ 
festoes  of  the  General,  Consul,  and  Emperor.  He  hunts 
out  all  the  toothless  old  men  in  Europe  who  carried  a 
musket  or  drove  a  baggage-waggon  under  the  First 
Napoleon,  and  decoi’ates  them  with  a  piece  of  sentimental 
spite  in  the  shape  of  a  St.  Helena  Medal,  when  most  of  them, 
like  the  eagle  at  Boulogne,  would  much  rather  have  had  a 
sausage.  He  opens  the  way,  by  intrigues  all  over  Europe, 
for  the  march  of  legions  which  are  never  to  march,  and 
tries  to  shine,  not  as  a  patron  of  civilization  and  a 
master  of  the  aits  of  government,  but  as  a  great  artilleiy 
officer  and  a  great  mover  of  troops  in  the  reviews  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  The  idea  of  an  Empire  which  should  be 
Peace  did  indeed  dawn  on  Louis  Napoleon’s  mind,  but 
faintly  and  ineffectually,  as  such  ideas  dawn  upon  such 
minds.  The  prospect  of  a  magnificent  future  opened  for  a 
moment  befoi-e  him,  but  it  opened  to  dull  eyes  and  a  narrow 
heart,  and  he  soon  slid  back  into  a  bootless  repetition  of  the 
past.  Pacem  duello  miscuit.  He  knows  not  how  to  be  the 
Napoleon  either  of  War  or  Peace. 

If  the  thought  hovers  before  him  of  being  a  second 
Napoleon  of  War,  never  was  thought  more  vain.  The 
Napoleon  of  War  was  a  fire  consuming  stubble,  and  died 
out  when  the  stubble  was  consumed.  The  equestrian  statue 
of  the  victor  of  Austerlitz  may  point  from  the  ramparts  of 
Cherbourg  to  the  path  of  conquest  he  once  trod,  but  he  stands 
in  a  changed  France  and  points  to  a  changed’woi'ld.  Behind 
him  ai-e  no  longer  those  fiei-y  crusadei's  of  the  Revolution 
whose  enthusiastic  valour  his  Italian  cunning  turned  to  the 
purposes  of  a  vile  ambition,  and  with  whose  expiring  en¬ 
thusiasm  the  light  of  his  “star”  expired.  Befoi-e  him  are 
no  longer  the  deci-epit  thrones  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
propped  by  armies  from  which  all  but  the  pedantic  form  of 
military  discipline  had  fled,  and  surrounded  by  subjects 
alienated  from  their  rulers,  and  seduced  beforehand  by  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  equality  in  the  name  of  which  the 
invader  fought.  His  armies,  even  supposing  them  to  be 
commanded  by  military  capacity  equal  to  his  own,  would 
now,  instead  of  careering  over  decaying  and  crumbling 
monarchies,  be  hurled  back  by  the  defensive  energy  of 
vigorous  and  patriot  nations  —  nations  which  have  not 
yet  forgotten  what  it  is  to  see  their  homes,  their  wives, 
and  their  national  honour  at  the  mercy  of  a  French 
conqueror.  The  columns  of  the  first  Emperor  rushed  with¬ 
out  a  check  over  dynasties  mighty  in  everything  but  the 
affection  of  their  subjects.  They  were  checked  and 
shivered  as  soon  as  they  encountered  a  national  resistance. 
Spain  and  Russia  were  the  graves  of  the  legions 
which  had  pi'osti’ated  Austi-ia  at  Austerlitz  and  Prussia  at 
Jena.  Germany  snapped  its  bonds  like  thi’eads  the  moment 
the  cause  of  the  German  sovereigns  became  the  cause  ot  the 
German  people.  The  Grand  Army  would  now  encounter  a 
Baylen,  a  Borodino,  a  Leipsic  on  every  frontier ;  and  the 
tide  of  vengeance  would  be  rolled  back  on  the  aggressor,  not 
from  Moscow  or  Tori'es  Vedras,  but  from  rJ  ouloiise  and 
Waterloo.  Even  England  would  oppose  to  a  second  Napo- 
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leon  a  resistance  more  truly  national  than  that  to  which  the 
first  Napoleon  succumbed.  The  beneficent  changes  of  half 
a  century  of  emancipation  and  reform  have  passed  over  us 
since  the  master  of  the  flotilla  of  Boulogne  could  hope  to  find 
in  Ireland  a  nation  of  rebels,  ready  to  welcome  a  professed 
liberator  of  their  race  and  faith,  and  even  in  England  herself 
a  party  not  devoid  of  sympathy  with  the  Jacobin  chief.  The 
British  Empire  would  now  meet  an  assailant  with  one  in¬ 
terest  and  with  a  single  heart.  Queen  Victoria  does  not 
take  with  her  to  Cherbourg  a  naval  armament  like  that 
which  she  finds  there,  nor  does  she  leave  a  shore  pro¬ 
tected  by  fortresses  like  Cherbourg  ;  but  she  takes  with  her 
the  mightiest  of  armaments,  and  she  leaves  behind  her  the 
most  impregnable  of  fortresses — the  enthusiastic  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  a  great  and  united  people. 

We  and  other  journals,  the  Times  among  the  number,  have 
been  lectured  for  saying  what  everybody  feels  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  It  seems  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  dignified 
to  speak  as  though  Cherbourg  were  merely  a  grand  effort  of 
French  engineering  and  a  natural  defence  for  the  French 
coast,  and  as  though  the  festivities  to  which  our  Queen  is 
now  invited  were  a  mere  counterpart  to  those  with  which 
Louis  Napoleon  has  been  received  here.  But  we  are  in¬ 
clined  upon  the  whole  to  think  that,  diplomacy  not 
being  the  special  vocation  of  the  press,  it  is  better  that 
whatever  of  wisdom  there  may  be  in  courteous  falsehood 
should  be  left  to  ambassadors,  and  that  journalists  should 
speak  the  truth.  The  vast  fortified  harbour  of  Cherbourg 
has  no  other  object  than  that  of  sheltering  a  great  armament 
for  aggressive  purposes,  and  especially  for  an  attack  on 
England.  With  this  enterprise  in  view  it  was  planned 
and  commenced,  and  witli  the  possibility  of  this  enterprise 
in  view  it  has  been  hastily  completed.  Those  who  are 
loudest  in  dejmecating  any  offensive  construction  of  the 
Emperor’s  proceedings  end,  like  the  rest  of  us,  by  calling 
urgently  for  a  stronger  Channel  Fleet  and  general  measures  of 
protection  for  our  coasts.  They  tell  us  it  is  undignified  and 
discourteous  to  hint  that  there  is  any  danger  of  attack,  but 
that  we  ought  instantly  to  prepare  for  defence.  If  there  is 
no  danger  of  attack,  w’hat  is  the  costly  preparation  of  means 
of  defence  but  a  reckless  waste  of  public  money  ?  If  France 
had  only  such  fortresses  and  armaments  as  we  have,  it  would 
be  foolish  and  wicked  to  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  people  in 
order  to  guard  against  a  peril  which  would  then  be  a 
chimera.  Cherbourg  is  a  threat,  not  of  immediate,  but  of 
ultimate  invasion,  as  the  Imperialist  and  Ultramontanist 
part  of  the  French  press  proclaims  either  with  insolent  irony 
or  open  exultation.  To  meet  this  threat,  our  coasts  must 
be  fortified  and  our  navy  increased  ;  and  for  these  objects, 
more  taxes  must  be  laid  on,  and  a  still  larger  portion  of  the 
fruits  of  industrial  progress  must  be  perverted  to  the  barren 
purposes  of  war.  But  let  us  at  least  reap  the  only  benefit 
which  is  to  be  reaped  in  such  a  case.  Let  us  understand 
whence  the  evil  comes,  and  learn  by  what  we  have  to  endure, 
that  military  despotism  and  the  Erastian  priesthood  which 
supports  it  are,  not  only  in  rhetoric  but  in  fact,  the  sources 
of  hatred,  bloodshed,  and  misery  to  the  world. 


MISSIONARIES  IN  SCINDE. 

HE  Sepoy  mutiny  has  furnished  us  with  one  slight  set-off 
against  the  world  of  mourning  and  woe  which  we  owe 
to  it,  in  bringing  to  the  knowledge  and  stamping  on  the 
recollection  of  Englishmen  at  home  a  number  of  names 
which,  in  more  peaceful  times,  would  have  rapidly  descended 
into  the  mitigated  oblivion  of  Indian  history.  The  country 
has  at  last  learned  that  the  greatest  English  statesmen  of 
the  century  have  not  been  “  first-rate  debaters,”  or  persons 
who  have  earned  a  reputation  amid  the  trickeries  of  European 
diplomacy,  but  men  who,  with  little  force  and  no  sympathy 
to  second  them,  have  subdued,  tranquillized,  organized,  or 
administered  immense  provinces  in  which,  before  their  advent, 
settled  society  and  a  regular  government  were  things  un¬ 
known.  The  two  Lawrences  are  most  conspicuous  among 
the  worthies  thus  at  length  understood,  but  certainly 
the  next  place  must  be  allotted  to  Mr.  Frere,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  Scinde.  “Mr.  Frere,”  says  the  Quarterly  Review, 
has  kept  from  the  contagion  of  rebellion  a  wild  race, 
“  subdued  not  more  by  the  military  genius  and  undaunted 
“  courage  of  Napier  than  by  his  moderation,  his  justice,  and 
“  his  humanity.”  It  is  rather  singular  that,  besides  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Frere’s  having  rivalled  the  glory  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence  in  preserving  tranquillity  amid  a  people  who 


still  smarted  at  every  touch  of  the  bonds  of  government,  the 
one  circumstance  in  his  personal  history  which  has  been 
generally  canvassed  in  England  is  a  dispute  with  some 
Bombay  newspapers,  in  which  he  has  been  involved  through 
the  indiscretion  of  a  couple  of  Missionaries.  A  little 
pamphlet,  printed  at  Hyderabad,  contains  the  correspon¬ 
dence  which  has  passed  on  the  subject,  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  ever  read  a  story  which  showed  more  curiously  how 
the  pettinesses  of  life  jostle  its  sublimities.  Mr.  Frere 
saves  Scinde,  but,  before  Scinde  is  quite  safe,  he  has  to 
appeal  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay  in  Council  against  a 
Bombay  scribbler  who  has  misrepresented  his  religious 
tendencies.  This  is  most  miserable.  A  Raglan  fastened 
on  by  the  Times  is  not  an  edifying  spectacle  ;  but  the  Times 
represents  some  knowledge,  some  genuine  public  opinion, 
and  much  intellectual  power.  It  is  only  in  India  that  a 
writer  who  has  not  genius  enough  for  the  humblest  depart¬ 
ments  of  third-rate  provincial  journalism  can  goad  the  great 
soul  of  Napier  to  madness,  and  seriously  annoy  a  Frere. 

In  India,  where  everybody  knows  everybody  else,  the 
piety  of  the  Commissioner  of  Scinde  is  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  This  might  have  saved  him  from  misconstruc¬ 
tion  when  he  ventured  on  one  of  the  plainest  acts  of  duty 
which  ever  presented  itself  to  a  person  entrusted  with 
government.  A  Mussulman,  in  March  last,  called  on  the 
Commissioner  to  complain  that  the  Missionaries  were  pub¬ 
licly  exposing,  in  Hyderabad,  an  inscription  which  conveyed 
an  intentional  insult  to  his  religion.  The  writing,  in  fact, 
attempted  to  prove,  out  of  the  Koran  itself,  that  Mahomet 
was  an  impostor.  The  Commissioner  liad  it  removed,  but 
carefully  explained  to  the  Missionaries  that  he  took  this 
step  on  exactly  the  same  grounds  of  public  expediency  which 
would  have  induced  him  to  suppress  a  denunciation  of  the 
Pope  at  Limerick,  or  an  exposure  of  Calvinism  in  Edinburgh. 
Whether  Mr.  Frere,  ruling  over  a  fanatical  Mahometan 
population  excited  by  the  vicinity  of  the  mutiny  and  by 
that  strange  fury  which  is  just  now  running  through  the 
world  of  Islam,  was  justified  in  the  measure  lie  adopted,  we 
shall  not  insult  our  readers  by  discussing.  Nor  shall  we  say 
much  as  to  the  defence  put  forward  by  the  Missionaries, 
or  as  to  their  conduct  to  Mr.  Frere  when  this  defence  was 
considered  insufficient — though  both,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
remind  us  unpleasantly  of  the  English  religious  school  to 
which  they  doubtless  belong.  They  began  by  stating  that 
Mr.  Frere’s  Mahometan  informant  bore  a  bad  character, 
and  that  the  inscription  was  not  on  any  outer  wall,  but 
inside  a  shop  which  they  kept  for  the  sale  of  Testa¬ 
ments.  The  shop  turned  out,  in  fact,  to  be  an  open 
stall  in  the  principal  part  of  the  Bazaar  of  Hydera¬ 
bad,  and  the  inscription  in  question  was  on  the  fully- 
exposed  back-wall.  The  plea,  therefore,  was  not  a  very 
respectable  one ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  was  not  much 
more  so  than  their  next  argument.  Mr.  Frere  had  assured 
them  that  he  would  actively  protect  them  in  their  preaching 
and  their  circulation  of  Christian  books ;  and,  as  he  found 
that  they  had  inscribed  texts  of  Scripture  on  the  walls  of 
their  shop,  he  told  them  that,  if  they  confined  their  inscrip¬ 
tions  to  direct  demonstrations  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
he  would  never  interfere  with  such  an  expedient,  even 
though  he  might  doubt  its  efficacy  or  prudence.  He  objected 
to  nothing  except  writings  which  could  not  possibly  convince, 
and  which  would  act  like  a  wound  or  a  blow  on  even  an 
insincere  Mussulman.  One  of  the  Missionaries  replied  by 
averring  that  Christianity  differed  from  all  other  religions, 
not  only  in  being  true,  but  in  being  exclusive.  It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  publicly  to  proclaim  the  truth  of 
Christianity  without  at  the  same  time  proclaiming  with 
equal  publicity  the  falsity  of  any  religion  which  might  happen 
to  compete  with  it.  Surely  the  inability  of  proselytizing 
bodies  to  perceive  that,  though  persuasion  may  make  con¬ 
verts,  confutation  never  yet  made  one,  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  phenomena  of  human  nature. 

The  protests  of  the  Missionaries,  the  proceedings  of  the 
public  meetings  which  they  summoned,  and  the  articles  of  the 
Bombay  press,  have  little  interest  compared  with  the  admi¬ 
rable  letters  in  which  the  Commissioner  temperately 
answered  his  various  calumniators.  Some  of  his  remarks  go 
to  the  root  of  the  misapprehensions  and  miscalculations 
which  lead  well-meaning  men  into  the  indiscretion  com¬ 
mitted  at  Hyderabad.  “  In  considering,”  he  writes  in  one 
place,  “the  effects  of  such  experiments  on  the  fanatical  feel- 
“  ing  of  an  Indian  population,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mission- 
“  aries  make  a  great  mistake  in  judging  of  what  Saints  and 
“  Martyrs  did  or  do  elsewhere  under  Pagan  or  anti-Christian 
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“  Governments.  In  such  cases  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
“  risked  simply  his  own  life  or  liberty.  His  act  involved  no 
“  risk  to  the  fabric  of  Civil  Government.  In  this  country, 

“  the  Missionary  knows  that  if  violence  is  offered  to  him, 

<•'  will  be  protected  by  the  whole  power  of  the  British 
“  Government,  and,  should  that  fail  to  be  sufficient,  that  the 
“  result  involves  the  destruction  of  the  only  regular  and 
“  tolerant  Civil  Government  which  has  been  possible  in  India 
“  for  centuries.  Surely  these  are  considerations  which  might 
“  make  the  most  zealous  Missionary  pause  before  he  despises 
“  the  warnings  of  a  Christian  civil  magistrate  as  to  possible 
“  danger  to  the  public  peace.  You  say  that  you  have 
“  repeatedly,  during  the  last  six  years,  made  similar  experi- 
“  ments  and  found  them  not  dangerous.  But  I  need  hardly 
“  remind  you  how  many  things  have  been  dangerous  for 
“  Englishmen  to  do  in  other  parts  of  India  during  the  past 
“  twelve  months,  which  before  were  perfectly  free  from  risk, 
“  and  how  many  provinces  are  still  devastated  by  civil  war 
“  in  which  the  most  potent  means  of  rousing  the  ignorant 
“  multitudes  was  a  perfectly  false  assertion  that  Govern- 
“  ment  meant  forcibly  to  interfere  with  their  religion.” 

One  of  the  delusions  abroad  as  to  India  is  an  impression 
that,  because  the  Indian  Government  is  despotic,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  omnipresent  and  all-efficient.  The  clergymen  who  last 
autumn  bade  us  not  be  ashamed  of  our  Christianity  were 
evidently  persuaded  that,  putting  periods  of  revolt  aside,  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Governor-General  could  enforce 
obedience  to  every  command  which  they  might  choose  to 
issue.  N obody  who  has  properly  comprehended  what  a  handful 
at  best  are  the  English  in  India  could  possibly  entertain  such 
a  notion.  The  fact  is  that,  more  than  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world,  the  English  Government  in  India  depends 
for  its  existence  on  the  fewness  of  the  functions  which  it  has 
to  exercise.  It  is  essentially  a  Government  of  Routine,  and 
it  is  precisely  because  the  life  of  the  immense  majority  of 
Hindoos  is  nothing  else  than  Routine  that  a  few  thousand 
Englishmen  can  rule  them.  Wars  and  annexations,  even 
mutinies  and  revolts,  disturb  but  little  this  prodigious  immo¬ 
bility  ;  but  let  a  strong  wind  once  seriously  stir  the  stagnant 
pool,  and  the  little  bark  of  Anglo-Indian  Executive  must 
founder.  The  surest  way  of  putting  an  end  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment  would  bo  to  give  it  just  a  vei'y  little  more  to  do — just  a 
few  functions  more  to  exercise.  If  it  had  any  society  to  control 
more  active  than  that  which  now  occupies  India,  it  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  physical  impossibility  of  its  coping  with  an 
undertaking  too  extensive  for  its  scanty  means.  This  simple 
truth  must  determine  our  policy,  both  civil  and  religious. 
We  have  not  the  power,  even  if  we  had  the  will,  to  convert  the 
country  by  force.  Nay,  we  could  not  possibly  permit  such  a 
system  of  free  pi-oselvtism  as  that  for  which  the  Hyderabad 
Missionaries  contend.  They  demand  that  every  sect  should 
be  allowed  not  only  to  proselytize  to  its  own  faith,  but  to 
insult  and  attack  the  creeds  to  which  it  is  opposed.  But 
they  forget  that  our  Government  only  exists  by  prohibiting 
the  various  Indian  sects  from  outraging  each  other.  W e  can 
preserve  equilibrium  between  them,  but  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  we  could  allow  it  to  be  even  slightly  disturbed. 
The  Mahometans  are  naturally  a  proselytizing  and  persecuting 
sect.  So  are  the  Sikhs.  So  are  the  Hindoos  wherever  (as  in  the 
Mahratta  States)  they  have  the  ascendancy.  The  principle 
maintained  by  the  Missionaries  would  require  that  liberty 
to  outrage  the  customs  and  creed  of  their  rivals  should  be 
extended  to  the  zealots  of  all  these  religions.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  apply  this  principle,  the  Empire  must  go. 
Nothing  could  save  it  from  being  engulfed  in  the  confusion 
which  would  follow,  for  we  have  not  in  India  anything  dis¬ 
tantly  resembling  the  machinery  for  governing  a  society 
agitated  by  religious  passions.  Some  people  seem  indeed  to 
suppose  that  the  Indian  sects  have  lost  all  energy,  and  are 
only  strong  in  passive  resistance.  But  Mr.  Frere  affirms 
the  contrary  : — “  Questions  affecting  the  right  of  religious 
“  toleration  arise  oftener  than  may  be  imagined,  and  could 
“  not  be  settled  without  some  clearly-defined  principle  to  go 
“  upon.  I  could,  if  necessary,  give  several  instances  to  prove 
“  that  severe  measures  are  sometimes  needed  to  prevent 
“  Mahometans  and  Hindoos  from  tyrannizing  over  each 
“  other,  and  attempting  public  demonstrations  calculated  to 
“  rouse  fanaticism  and  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The 
“  necessary  repressive  measures  are  always  applied  with  im- 
“  partial  severity  to  both  parties,  and  their  justice  and 
“  necessity  is  in  the  end  acquiesced  in,  which  would  not  be 
“  the  case  if  we  ourselves  permitted  our  own  people  to 
“  infringe  the  rules  we  laid  down  to  others.” 

We  ought  not  to  quote  Mr.  Frere’s  opinions  without 


stating  that  in  his  judgment  the  Sepoy  revolt  is  not  in  any 
way  attributable  to  the  activity  of  Christian  Missionaries. 
He  takes,  we  are  happy  to  say,  the  view  we  have  always 
subscribed  to — that  good  nearly  unalloyed  with  evil  may  be- 
looked  for  from  Missionary  exertions  if  they  are  continued 
with  the  caution  hitherto  observed,  and  if  no  suspicion  of 
Government  influence  attends  them.  His,  therefore,  is  a 
great  and  weighty  authority  to  oppose  to  the  fears  expressed 
by  Lord  Ellenborough  in  the  new  Blue-book  on  Indian  Edu¬ 
cation.  But  if  one  thing  could,  more  than  another,  give  the 
advantage  to  Lord  Ellenborough  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  it  would  be  extravagant  proceedings  and  pretensions  like 
those  of  the  Missionaries  at  Hyderabad.  “  You  say  ”  writes 
Mi\  Frere  to  one  of  them,  “  it  has  been  shown  that  missionary 
“  efforts  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  causing  the  present 
“  mutiny.  But  you  must  be  aware  that  no  single  procla- 
“  mation  of  the  rebels  has  yet  been  published  which  has  not 
“  dwelt  on  the  efforts  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity 
“  as  affording  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  rebellion. 
“  You  must  be  aware  that  a  very  large  and  influential  party 
“  in  England  believes  that  missionary  efforts  had  been  a 
“  primary  cause  of  the  disaffection  of  the  natives,  and  I  leave 
“  you  to  judge  how  far  your  conduct  in  this  present  matter 
“  strengthens  the  arguments.  I,  for  one,  have  always  used 
“  to  prove  that  the  belief  of  that  party  is  unfounded,  and 
“  that,  as  long  as  Government  makes  no  use  of  its  power  to 
“  secure  converts,  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  to  the  public 
“  peace  from  the  labours  ot  Missionaries. 


COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

N  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  clap-traps  of  the  day  are 
not  always  acceptable,  Lord  Campbell  sometimes  consults 
the  taste  of  his  audience  by  propounding  an  unpopular  truth. 
He  was  perfectly  justified  in  asserting  the  other  day  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  gone  mad — unless,  indeed,  it  rather 
affects  a  convenient  madness — on  the  subject  of  Competitive 
Examination.  Members  of  Parliament,  Peers,  and  Ministers 
of  State  still  owe  their  pre-eminence  to  birth,  to  fortune,  to 
sagacity  developed  by  experience  of  the  world,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  a  judicious  pliability  of  character  and  opinion;  but 
it  has  been  suddenly  discovered  or  divined,  that  in  the  dis- 
tribution  of  subordinate  functions,  no  circumstance  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  except  the  scholastic  attainments 
which  may  be  producible  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  twenty. 
The  new  doctrine  is  preached  with  all  the  intolerant  dogma¬ 
tism  which  generally  belongs  to  a  theory  wholly  unsup¬ 
ported  by  experiment,  and  directly  opposed  to  all  analogy 
and  precedent;  and  its  votaries  uniformly  confuse  success  in 
procuring  the  adoption  of  their  system  with  practical  proof 
of  its  efficiency  and  utility.  There  has  not  been  time  for  the 
production  of  an  Indian  statesman  since  the  abolition  of 
Haileybury,  and  in  the  civil  service  at  home  the  prudent 
scepticism  of  heads  of  departments  has  hitherto  kept  the 
competitive  missionaries  at  bay;  yet  the  advocates  of  the 
system  sound  their  trumpets  when  they  have  scarcely  put  on 
their  armour,  and  the  servile  herd  which  always  follows 
apparent  success  believes  that  so  loud  a  note  of  triumph  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  a  decisive  victory.  The  House  of  Commons, 
during  the  last  India  debate  of  the  session,  applauded  Lord 
Stanley’s  strange  declaration  of  an  exultating  hope  that  com¬ 
petition  would  prove  itself  eventually  stronger  than  allGovern- 
ments,  than  all  Parliaments — in  other  words,  than  all  the 
securities  for  freedom  which  make  up  the  British  Constitution. 
The  unthinking  mob  of  members  forgot  that  they  had  recently 
secured  a  preference,  in  the  disposal  of  certain  appointments,  to 
the  sons  of  Indian  functionaries,  and  they  never  considered 
that  one  of  the  principal  influences  which  pi’evail  in  society 
consists  in  the  bearing  of  the  merit  and  connexion  of  parents 
on  the  establishment  of  their  children  in  life.  No  advocate  of 
unlimited  competition  has  yet  attempted  to  explain  why 
public  employments  should  be  distributed  by  a  rule  entirely 
unknown  in  all  other  trades  and  professions.  It  is  a  con¬ 
clusion  of  faith  and  not  of  reason  that  every  Government  clerk 
and  ensign  of  Foot  ought  to  have  proved  himself  in  his 
boyhood  a  little  Triton  among  the  minnows.  The  application 
of  the  theory  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  was  recommended  by 
some  plausible  considerations.  Writerships  were  habitually 
regarded  as  prizes,  and  the  functions  of  Indian  administrators 
afford  room  for  the  exercise  of  abilities  which  may  possibly 
be  brought  out  in  competition  for  a  considerable  appoint¬ 
ment.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  and  the  scientific  branches  of  the  army, 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  able  candidates  will  be  found 
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to  struggle  for  the  commission  of  a  regimental  officer; 
and  the  patrons  of  the  system  admit  that  the  nominal 
competition  for  medical  situations  has  utterly  broken  down, 
from  the  excess  of  vacancies  over  applicants  for  employment. 
An  omnibus  proprietor  who  insisted  on  confining  his  pur¬ 
chases  to  the  winners  of  cocktail  races  would  scarcely  be 
more  capricious  than  the  devotees  of  comparative  excellence 
in  mediocrity. 

Sir  J Ames  Graham  has.  in  the  course  of  his  distinguished 
career,  given  way  to  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  many  theories 
and  practices  which  have  from  time  to  time  promised  a 
superficial  popularity.  No  orator  is  more  capable  of  adorning 
a  theme  which  may  have  been  originally  put  forth  with  less 
skilful  decorations  ;  but  his  apotheosis  of  a  subaltern  selected 
by  competition  borders  on  the  absurd  by  the  contrasts 
which  it  suggests.  “  Open  competition,”  he  said  in  the  recent 
debate,  “  brings  the  man  before  you  ;  and  what  are  his  claims 
“  when  he  does  present,  himself?  In  the  first  place  he  brings 
“  with  him  the  assurance  that  he  is  a  man  of  industrious 
“  habits.  He  also  affords  some  guarantee  that  he  is  a  man 
“  of  great  self-control — that  his  life  has  been  spent  in 
“  virtuous  pursuits — inasmuch  as  his  attainments  point  out  a 
“  preference  for  mental  as  contrasted  with  sensuous  enjoy- 
“  ments.  Then  what  is  the  ennobling  spirit  of  his  life? 
“  Ambition.  A  desire  for  honourable  fame.  A  desire  to 
“  win  the  favour  and  admiration  of  his  friends,  and  even- 
“  tually  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  aged  parents. 
“  Such  are  the  moral  qualities  which  the  principle  of  open 
“  competition  will  secure,  and  upon  these  grounds  I  prefer 
“  that  principle  deliberately  to  patronage,  with  all  its 
“  corrupting  influences.”  “  You  have  convinced  me,”  said 
Rasselas  to  Imlac,  “  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  poet.”  Sir 
James  Graham  must  have  suggested  to  his  cooler  hearers  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  it  is  barely  possible  to  be  a 
lieutenant.  A  boy  of  eighteen  of  industrious  habits,  of  great 
self-control,  not  yet  having  sown  his  wild  oats  inasmuch  as 
his  life  has  been  spent  in  virtuous  pursuits,  looking  down 
with  serene  contempt  on  the  sensuous  enjoyments  which 
contrast  with  his  mental  occupations,  ennobled  by  a  desire 
for  honourable  fame,  softened  by  a  determination  to  provide 
for  his  aged  parents — such  a  Phoenix  ought  rather  to  be 
put  in  training  to  become  a  bishop  than  relegated  to  a  march¬ 
ing  regiment,  where  he  will  perhaps  be  irreverently  regarded 
as  a  prig.  The  scarlet  coat  which  was  once  supposed  to 
attract  unfledged  candidates  for  glory  should  be  exchanged 
for  a  cheap  and  sober  grey  when  the  army  is  officered  by  the 
saintly  philosophers  who  are  to  be  generated  by  competition. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  examination  fanatics  should 
be  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  education  of  civil  and 
military  functionaries.  Every  man  who  has  formerly  passed 
through  a  school  or  a  college  knows  that  the  continuous 
training,  the  indirect  influences  of  a  society  of  students,  the 
habit  of  discipline,  and  the  unconscious  development  of  the 
faculties,  produced  a  more  important  and  lasting  effect  than 
special  study  or  instruction ;  nor  is  there  a  more  thorough 
abuse  of  terms  than  the  modern  application  of  the  title 
“  University”  to  an  isolated  Board  of  periodical  examiners. 
The  wanton  destyiction  of  Haileybury  may  not  improbably 
be  followed  by  the  sacrifice  of  Addiscombe,  in  order  that  a 
purely  arbitrary  scheme  of  universal  competition  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  a  rational  selection  of  candidates  according  to 
their  various  qualifications.  The  pedantic  wiseacres  who 
have  deduced  the  expediency  of  a  Chinese  hierarchy  from 
the  success  of  Cambridge  fellowship  examinations,  leave 
entirely  out  of  sight  the  beneficial  effects  of  an  emulation 
which  can  never  arise  among  strangers  crammed  in  separate 
localities  for  an  occasional  prize  show.  Students  at  Addis¬ 
combe  learn,  as  in  all  similar  institutions,  to  test  their  own 
acquisitions,  to  appreciate  their  successful  rivals,  and  to  esti¬ 
mate  with  approximate  correctness  the  extent  and  limits  of 
their  own  capacity.  Those  who  display  the  highest  scientific 
ability  are  selected  for  the  arms  of  the  service  in  which 
applied  science  is  necessary  ;  and  the  majority,  before  they 
join  the  regiments  of  the  line,  have  received  the  education 
which  is  most  proper  for  a  soldier.  There  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  mania  for  competition,  after  subduing 
Governments  and  Constitutions,  may  absorb  true  military 
training  within  its  destructive  range.  Unless  a  reaction 
takes  place  in  favour  of  common  sense,  there  will  be  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  theory 
on  the  class  in  which  it  finds  its  most  officious  supporters. 
Sooner  or  later  it  may  be  discovered  that  peerages  and  seats 
in  Parliament  have  not  been  acquired  by  the  process  which 
is  to  supersede  all  other  claims  to  influence  or  to  promotion. 


A  Government  constructed  on  the  fashionable  principle 
would  certainly  include  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  it  might  possibly  leave  an  opening  for  Lord  Stanley 
himself ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the  statesmen  who  hold 
the  highest  place  in  popular  estimation  would  under  the 
competitive  system  be  forced  to  make  room  for  schoolmasters* 
and  college  tutors. 

Lord  Ellen  loro  ugh,  in  urging  the  claims  of  the  educated 
classes  lo  employment  in  the  Indian  service,  clashes  unne¬ 
cessarily  with  popular  prejudices  and  sentiments  which  could 
not  fail  to  find  utterance  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
is  no  advantage  in  contrasting  the  gently  with  those  members 
of  the  trading  community  who  might  be  induced  by  an 
honourable  ambition  to  compete  for  civil  or  military  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  son  of  a  grocer  or  a  farmer,  if  he  has  received 
the  training  of  a  gentleman,  will  do  his  duty  as  efficiently 
as  the  cadet  of  any  landed  family.  It  is  highly  inexpedient 
to  delude  the  dominant  ten-pound  householders  into  the 
belief  that  their  pride  or  their  interests  are  concerned  in  the 
establishment  of  the  new-fangled  system  of  official  nomina¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  middle  class  would  soon  lose 
any  advantage  which  it  was  supposed  to  claim  as  a  rightful 
privilege.  Lord  Derby  and  the  House  of  Lords  have  done 
their  best  to  resist  the  irrational  zeal  of  Lord  Stanley  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  new  religion  lias  secured  a 
considerable  advance.  Ordinary  commissions  may,  for  the 
present,  be  bestowed  according  to  the  principles  which  have 
prevailed  in  all  countries  from  the  first  institution  of  standing 
armies ;  but  it  is  certain  that  if  the  present  cant  continues 
for  a  few  years  to  be  popular,  the  insignia  of  a  military  man¬ 
darin  of  the  ninth  class  will  be  appropriated  as  a  reward  to 
the  most  skilful  practitioner  of  compound  division,  or  to  the 
least  stammering  translator  of  Telemaque  and  Cornelius 
Nepos.  If,  in  the  mean  time,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  or 
Lord  Stanley  would  kindly  publish  some  popular  exposition 
of  the  grounds  of  their  common  creed,  they  would  confer  a 
favour  on  sceptical  minds  which  find  a  difficulty  in  accepting 
a  new  and  mysterious  revelation. 


THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

f  jj 1  HE  boldest  and  perhaps  the  greatest  engineering  work 
i-  that  ever  was  attempted  has  been  successfully  completed. 
The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable  is  laid,  and  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds  are  brought  into  instantaneous  communication.  No 
enterprise  ever  commanded  so  universal  a  sympathy  as  this 
has  done,  and  no  triumph  ever  deserved  to  be  hailed  with  so 
genuine  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  The  previous  failures  had 
so  stimulated  the  interest  of  the  public,  that  this  last  venture 
was  watched  with  all  the  anxiety  with  which  a  spectator 
looks  for  the  issue  of  a  forlorn  hope.  N o  one  expected  success, 
and  the  announcement  is  doubly  welcome  on  account.of  the 
fears  which  had  with  so  much  reason  been  entertained.  The 
very  moment  was  peculiarly  happy.  Just  when  France  is  in¬ 
augurating  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  military  engineering 
which  the  world  has  seen,  England  and  America  have  shaken 
hands  over  the  success  of  a  greater  and  incomparably  nobler 
enterprise.  It  would  have  been  most  unfortunate  if  the 
same  day  had  announced  the  completion  of  the  threatening 
arsenal  of  Cherbourg,  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  join 
Europe  and  America  in  closer  bonds  of  union.  Happily  the 
triumph  of  warlike  engineering  is  eclipsed  by  the  success  of  our 
own  pacific  undertaking.  Little  is  yet  known  of  the  details  of 
the  Agamemnon's  voyage;  but  the  meagre  information  of  the 
telegrams  already  published  seems  to  show  that  the  victory 
over  natural  obstacles  was  not  won  without  formidable 
risks.  The  courage  of  the  Directors  in  making  their 
last  happy  venture  cannot  well  be  exaggerated.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  ominous  issue  of  their  preliminary  trials,  they 
had  failed  three  times  in  their  first  serious  attempt  this 
year,  after  all  the  experience  they  had  gained  from  the 
accident  of  the  previous  summer.  On  the  most  favourable 
calculation  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  against  them,  and  the 
stake  was  practically  the  existence  of  a  Company  whose  capital 
amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million.  With  the  same  cable 
that  had  disappointed  them  so  often,  without  any  change  in 
the  machinery  which  had  been  used  in  their  unsuccessful 
trials,  they  boldly  put  to  sea  again  to  tempt  the  same 
dangers  which  had  hitherto  defeated  all  their  efforts. 
Twice  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  the  hope  of  saving  the 
cable  was  almost  abandoned — once  apparently  from  some 
defect  in  the  machinery,  and  once  from  the  violence  of 
the  weather.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  were 
staked  upon  the  strength  of  a  wire  no  thicker  than  a  man’s 
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thumb,  which  was  heaving  and  straining  with  every 
pitch  of  a  huge  man-of-war,  till  it  seemed  that  only  a 
miracle  could  prevent  a  fracture.  We  cannot  call  to  mind 
any  example  of  commercial  enterprise  which  comes  up 
to  the  audacity  of  this  splendid  achievement ;  but  the 
object  was  worthy  of  the  risk,  and  the  triumphant  result  has 
justified  the  boldness  of  the  Directors. 

It  is  not  only  the  Company  who  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  this  success.  If  the  last  attempt  had  issued  in  another 
mishap,  years  must  have  elapsed  before  public  confidence 
would  have  been  restored  to  enterprises  of  this  kind.  Enough, 
indeed,  had  been  done  to  show  that  a  line  across  the  Atlantic 
was  a  possibility ;  but  it  would  have  been  long  before  capital 
would  have  been  forthcoming  for  another  attempt  at  so  des¬ 
perate  an  undertaking  as  it  would  then  have  seemed.  As  it 
was,  it  must  have  been  a  touch-and-go  affair  ;  but  with  the 
knowledge  which  has  now  been  acquired  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  rejreat  the  risk.  Improvements  in  the  quality  of 
the  cable,  and  in  the  appliances  for  laying  it,  may  be 
expected  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  any  future  attempt 
within  a  moderate  compass ;  and  perhaps,  before  many 
years,  England  and  America  will  be  joined  by  telegraphic 
wires  numerous  enough  to  guard  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  interruption  to  the  communication,  and  sufficient  to 
cany  on  all  the  intercourse  which  is  required  for  our  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  interests.  It  is  pretty  certain  that 
we  shall  not  long  be  satisfied  with  a  single  line.  "W  e  do 
not  know  how  far  the  electricians  of  the  Company  may  de- 
velope  the  power  of  rapid  signalling  through  a  wire  of  2300 
miles ;  but  unless  some  great  improvements  are  effected,  it  is 
not  likely  that  more  than  a  hundred  short  messages  each  way 
will  ever  be  transmitted  in  a  day.  After  making  allowance 
for  the  requirements  of  the  two  Governments,  who,  in  return 
for  their  subsidies,  will  take  precedence  over  private  indivi¬ 
duals,  the  accommodation  for  the  press  and  the  public  will  be 
altogether  inadequate;  and  probably  the  next  thing  that  we 
shall  hear  of  the  Company  will  be  that  they  are  thinking  of 
laying  additional  Hues  across  the  Atlantic.  After  what  has 
now  been  done,  telegraphic  enterprise  may  be  expected 
to  advance  with  rapid  strides ;  and  it  is  almost  beyond  a 
doubt  that  every  corner  of  the  globe  will  in  course  of 
time  be  brought  into  the  great  system  of  communication. 
There  is  not  a  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  cannot  be 
reached  with  much  less  difficulty  than  has  been  successfully 
encountered  by  the  Atlantic  Company.  To  stretch  a  wire  to 
Australia  would  be  child’s  play  after  crossing  the  stormy  deeps 
of  the  Atlantic.  One  at  least  of  the  Indian  Telegraphs  will 
in  all  probability  be  laid  before  the  end  of  the  present  year, 
and  when  this  is  done  there  will  not  be  a  single  wire  in  the 
whole  network  that  must  encompass  the  world  which  may  not 
be  laid  with  comparative  ease.  This  is  a  grand  prospect,  and 
the  perseverance  and  courage  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  have  probably  brought  it  nearer  to  us  by  many  years. 

It  is  curious  to  speculate  on  the  effects  which  may  be 
produced  by  these  new  facilities  of  communication  between  dis¬ 
tant  regions.  They  may  not,  as  some  sanguine  philanthropists 
imagine,  establish  a  reign  of  universal  concord  and  brotherhood, 
but  even  on  the  lowest  estimate  of  their  importance  we  may  be 
sure  that  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  dispute  will  be 
almost  dried  up.  When  you  can  have  an  explanation  in 
five  minutes  with  any  Government  in  the  world,  there 
ought  to  be  no  such  thing  as  a  misunderstanding.  If  quarrels 
arise  henceforth,  it  will  not  be,  as  it  often  has  been,  by  mis¬ 
take.  Such  complications  as  were  threatened  by  the  recent 
excitement  of  the  Americans  about  our  proceedings  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  will  be  impossible,  and  the  most  patriotic 
of  Presidents  will  be  unable  to  strengthen  his  position  at 
home  by  getting  up  a  sham  quarrel  with  Great  Britain 
on  pretences  which  the  next  advices  are  sure  to  explode. 
Another  certain  consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  communica¬ 
tion  will  be  the  introduction  of  greater  certainty  into 
commercial  operations.  A  glut  will  be  checked,  or  a  void 
supplied,  a  fortnight  earlier  than  it  could  be  without  the 
telegraph,  and  the  operations  of  merchants  will  follow  the 
daily  fluctuations  of  the  mai'kets  with  an  exactness  that  will 
incalculably  diminish  the  risk  of  mercantile  transactions. 
Thus  the  success  which  has  attended  the  most  venture¬ 
some  speculation  ever  projected  will  reduce  to  their  minimum 
the  ordinary  risks  of  trade.  Whatever  diminishes  risk 
reduces  cost,  and  both  countries  will  gain  a  substantial 
advantage  in  the  price  of  their  imports  by  the  facilities 
which  are  now  available  for  determining  the  right  time 
at  which  to  make  a  shipment,  and  the  particular  commodities 
which  are  at  any  moment  in  demand. 


The  importance  of  the  great  fact  that  the  Telegraph  is 
laid  is  too  absorbing  to  allow  of  much  discussion  at  present 
of  the  particulars  of  the  expedition,  so  far  as  they  are  yet 
known.  The  engineers  seem  to  have  shown  more  nerve 
than  on  former  occasions  ;  and,  notwithstanding  unfavour¬ 
able  weather,  the  ships  were  pressed  on  at  a  speed  much 
greater  than  was  ventured  on  in  the  former  voyages.  The 
amount  of  waste,  too,  though  considerable,  is  less  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  whole  distance  from  Trinity  Bay, 
Newfoundland,  to  Yalentia,  is  about  1650  nautical  miles,  and 
this  has  been  covered  by  2022  miles  of  cable.  The  slack, 
therefore,  is  just  372  miles,  or  about  22^  per  cent.  With 
a  cable  of  so  great  specific  gravity  as  that  which  has  been 
laid,  and  with  the  inelastic  apparatus  employed  for  paying  it 
out,  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  result,  though 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  waste  should  not  be 
reduced  to  10  per  cent,  on  any  future  occasion.  But  a  first 
attempt  cannot  be  expected  to  be  quite  perfect  in  every 
detail ;  and  if  the  Company  have  lost  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  or  so  in  their  abortive  expeditions,  and  twenty 
thousand  more  than  was  necessary  by  waste  of  cable, _  this  is, 
after  all,  a  small  matter  to  put  into  the  scale  against  the 
success  which  they  have  well  deserved  and  happily  attained. 


THE  POLITICAL  ARMISTICE. 

HE  session  is  over,  and  the  shades  of  the  recess  have  closed 
upon  the  scene  of  political  warfare.  The  Government 
sleeps  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  that — whatever  may  have 
been  the  vicissitudes  of  the  combat — must  be  recognised  by 
the  laws  of  war  as  the  badge  of  victory.  We  concur 
with  the  writer  of  the  able  and  impartial  review  in  the 
Times ,  that  the  events  of  the  session  of  1858  have  been 
stormy  and  unexpected  beyond  all  previous  examples  of 
Parliamentary  fortune.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  share  the  unbounded  astonishment  which 
prevails  in  some  quarters  at  the  total  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  final  collapse  of  the  Palmerstonian  regime.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  session  we  ventured  to  remark 
that  the  spirit  in  which  the  late  Government  was  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  was  carried 
on,  were  not  such  as  were  likely  to  conciliate  or 
to’  secure  the  confidence  of  Parliament.  Entertain¬ 
ing,  as  we  did,  a  profound  conviction  that  the  Ad- 
mfnistration  of  Lord  Palmerston,  even  when  its  weak¬ 
ness  was  least  suspected,  was  far  advanced  in  a  rapid 
decline,  we  never  doubted  that  the  blow  undei  which 
it  fell  at  last  was  irretrievable  and  decisive.  Every 
attempt  to  repair  the  disaster  has  only  revealed  in 
a  more  signal  light  the  demoi’alization  which  has  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  defeat,  till  at  length  even  the  most  obsti¬ 
nate  and  loyal  adherents  of  the  dethroned  dynasty  are 
fain  to  confess  the  hopelessness  of  the  pretensions  which 
they  were  the  last  to  abandon.  Our  great  contemporary  had 
identified  itself  in  so  particular,  and  almost  personal,  a  manner 
with  the  political  fortunes  of  Lord  Palmerston,  that  we  can¬ 
not  be  surprised  that  it  should  have  been  the  last  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  finality  of  a  disaster  which  struck  hardly  less  at 
its  own  supremacy  than  at  that  of  the  politician  to  whose 
interests  it  was  so  blindly  wedded.  But  even  the  Times  has 
at  length  discovered  the  impossibility  of  fighting  any  longer 
a  losing  game  against  the  obstinate  indifference  of  public 
opinion.  The  session  of  1858  has  been  rich  in  warnings  to 
every  class  of  men  who  take  any  part  in  political  affairs  ;  and 
the  Times  has  received  a  lesson  which  it  will  probably  not 
soon  forget,  that  the  personal  and  partisan  advocacy  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  statesman  does  not  tend  to  strengthen  the  influence 
of  a  journal  whose  authority  must  depend  on  the  belief 
which  is  entertained  of  its  independence  and  impartiality. 
So  far  from  being  jealous  of  the  weight  which  the  leading 
journal  is  capable  of  exercising  when  its  great  resources  are 
judiciously  directed,  we  hail  with  satisfaction  the  recent 
symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  retrieve  the  signal  imprudences 
that  have  marred  the  usefulness  of  a  power  which  must 
always  be  considerable,  and  which  might  be  rendered  of  the 
highest  public  service. 

The  influence  of  the  press  is  a  consideration  which  at  this 
moment  is  forced  upon  our  attention  with  peculiar  urgency. 
By  one  of  the  many  anomalies  which  characterize  our  poli¬ 
tical  system,  the  Government,  which  for  the  last  few  months 
has  been  an  obedient  and  almost  servile  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Parliament,  will  be  for  the  next  half  year  the. 
absolute  master  of  itself  and  of  the  country.  With  the 
exception  of  the  check  of  public  opinion  as  conveyed 
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through  the  press,  Ministers  will  be  temporarily  invested 
with  absolute  power.  How  a  Government  may,  by  a 
fatal  blindness,  be  hurried  to  its  own  destruction  in  the 
plenitude  of  such  a  power,  we  may  learn  from  the  example 
of  the  late  Administration.  Perhaps  if  the  leading  journal, 
instead  of  flattering  Lord  Palmekston  to  the  top  of  his  bent, 
in  the  time  of  his  prosperity,  by  defending  his  unpopular 
measures  and  palliating  his  unjustifiable  appointments,  had 
counselled  and  admonished  him,  it  might  have  done  some¬ 
thing  to  save  its  prestige  from  a  mortifying  defeat,  and 
the  country  from  the  confusion  of  a  political  crisis.  It  is 
not  very  likely,  however,  that  the  vice  of  excessive  adulation  is 
about  to  be  immediately  repeated,  and  we  may  therefore 
hope  that,  though  the  Government  has  escaped  from 
the  discipline  of  Parliament,  it  will  at  least  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  fair  and  bond  fide  criticism  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  press. 

With  the  lesson  of  the  last  six  months  before  our  eyes,  it 
would  be  both  rash  and  idle  to  attempt  to  forecast  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  coming  session.  One  thing,  however,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  clear — that  the  system  by  which  the  existence  of 
Lord  Derby’s  Government  has  been  prolonged  since  its 
accession  to  office  is  not  that  on  which  any  Government  can 
be  permanently  conducted.  Like  a  woman,  it  has  abused 
the  privilege  of  its  weakness.  Its  supporters  have  excused 
its  shortcomings  from  a  fear  that  its  frail  tenure  of  existence 
should  be  suddenly  cut  short,  whilst  its  enemies  have 
tolerated  its  continuance  from  a  belief  that  they  had  its  life 
in  their  hands.  But  these  resources  must  be  soon 
exhausted.  The  Tories  will  not  long  continue  to  sus¬ 
tain  an  Administration  which  outrages  all  their  con¬ 
victions  and  reverses  all  their  policy.  For  the  moment, 
the  unexpected  success  of  a  Cabinet  nominally  Conservative 
has  flattered  them  into  acquiescing  in  a  species  of  tactics 
abhorrent  to  all  their  traditions.  But  in  the  long  run — as 
experience  has  shown  over  and  over  again — the  real  Tory 
party  care  a  great  deal  more  for  their  principles  than  for  their 
leaders ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  grant  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  the  license  they  refused  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  murmurs  which  have 
been  already  heard  from  the  back  of  the  Treasury  benches  will 
swell  into  a  chorus  of  resentment  if  an  attempt  should  ever 
be  made  to  realize  half  the  promises  by  which  it  has  been 
sought  to  amuse  and  pacify  the  Liberals.  The  Tories, 
perhaps,  speaking  generally,  trouble  themselves  a  good  deal 
less  than  the  Whigs  about  the  prize  of  office.  At  all  events, 
we  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  the  country  gentlemen  who 
have  been  so  graphically  painted  by  Mr.  Disraeli  will  not 
consent,  at  once  and  for  ever,  to  forego  all  their  cherished  pre¬ 
judices  for  the  sole  object  of  securing  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  some  two  dozen  other  gentlemen  the 
advantages  and  emoluments  of  place.  We  should  strongly 
recommend  Lord  Derby’s  Cabinet  to  consider  their  position 
from  this  point  of  view  when  they  come  to  discuss  the  Reform 
Bill  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  pledged  himself  to  produce. 
For  our  part,  we  confess  that  our  expectations  are  not  san¬ 
guine  of  the  merits  of  a  great  measure  of  constitutional 
change  which  sets  out  avowedly  as  a  “  dodge.”  The  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  hopes  to  gain  the  assent  of  one  side 
to  a  scheme  which  will  satisfy  the  extreme  requirements  of 
the  Liberals,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  the  support 
of  his  own  party  for  a  policy  which  he  would  have  them  be¬ 
lieve  is  essentially  Conservative.  We  are,  therefore,  to  have 
one  of  those  delightful  compendiums  in  which  patentees  de¬ 
light,  which  is  to  act  at  once  as  a  Liberal  spear  and  a  Tory 
shield.  The  misfortune  that  befals  these  clever  and  ingenious 
pieces  of  mechanism  is  that  they  never  answer  either  of  the 
uses  which  they  are  supposed  to  combine.  The  Liberals  will 
inevitably  find  their  spear  very  blunt,  and  the  Tories  will 
discover  that  their  shield  is  very  penetrable.  The  celebrated 
constituency  clauses  of  India  Bill  No.  2  furnish  probably  a 
pretty  exact  type  both  of  the  spirit  in  which  a  Dcrbyite 
Reform  Bill  is  likely  to  be  conceived,  and  of  the  success  I 
which  may  be  expected  to  attend  its  development. 

But  if  the  Ministerial  supporters  are  not  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  submissive  as  they  have  thus  far  shown  themselves, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Opposition  cannot  long  remain  acqui¬ 
escent.  The  key  to  a  great  part  of  the  secret  history  of  the 
session  which  has  just  closed  is  to  bo  found  in  the  deep- 
rooted  hostility  of  almost  all  the  leading  Liberal  politicians 
to  Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  needless  now  to  go  back  upon  a 
story  which  belongs  to  the  past.  The  Economist  has,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  touched  the  right  solution  of  what  seems 
most  anomalous  in  our  recent  political  annals,  when  it  attri¬ 


butes  the  singular  disunion  of  the  Liberal  party  to  “  the 
“  demoralizing  influence  produced  on  the  House  of  Commons 
“  by  its  inability  to  find  a  strong  Ministry  or  strong  Miuis- 
“  ters  in  whom  to  trust.”  And  the  same  journal  appears  to 
us  to  describe  with  equal  justice  the  extreme  and  unwhole¬ 
some  jealousy  with  which  the  executive  Government  is 
regarded,  as  “  the  natural  consequence  of  the  reaction 
“  produced  by  the  belief  that  a  fuller  confidence  had  been 
“  misplaced.”  But,  with  the  virtual  extinction  (which  is 
now  universally  allowed)  of  the  Palmerstonian  pretensions, 
a  great  deal  of  the  personal  bitterness  which  has  been  engen¬ 
dered  by  recent  events  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  die  out. 
The  “  forlorn  spectacle”  so  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Fox 
at  Oldham,  of  the  cx-Premier  “  sitting  with  the  poor  rump 
“  of  his  own  Administration,  all  independent  men  keeping 
“  aloof  from  him,”  is  more  calculated  to  excite  commisera¬ 
tion  than  animosity ;  but  it  shows  how  hopeless  is  the  prospect 
of  his  ever  recovering  the  influence  he  has  lost.  The  fact 
that  discussions  on  a  Reform  Bill  may  be  expected  to  form 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  approaching  session,  renders 
it  probable  that  Lord  John  Russell  may  take  a  prominent 
part  on  the  Opposition  benches.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  how¬ 
ever,  how  much  he  has  learnt  and  forgotten  in  the  protracted 
period  of  his  political  exile ;  and  in  any  case,  his  past  treachery 
and  illiberality  must  render  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  his 
restoration  to  a  position  which  he  so  deservedly  forfeited. 
That  the  session  of  1859  will  witness  the  reconstruction  and 
consolidation  of  the  Liberal  party,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt ; 
but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  either  Lord 
John  Russell  or  Lord  Palmerston  will  ever  again  be 
implicitly  trusted  as  their  exclusive  leaders  by  supporters 
whose  confidence  they  have  alienated,  and  whose  cause  they 
have  betrayed. 


NEW  MORALITY. 

IF  an  optimist  of  the  last  century  could  return  to  life,  few 
things  would  probably  astonish  him  more  in  this  best  of 
all  possible  worlds  than  the  sentiment  and  language  which 
prevail  on  public  matters  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
mouths  of  old  Whigs  may  sometimes  still  be  heard  the  pro¬ 
position  that  a  Republic  is  a  school  of  public  virtue;  but  the 
commonplace  of  the  Foxite  has  become  the  paradox  of  the 
Palmerstonian,  for  there  is  no  known  community  which  has 
so  ostentatiously  disavowed  public  virtue  as  the  only  con¬ 
siderable  Republic  now  existing.  There  are  doubtless 
virtuous  public  men  in  the  United  States,  and,  for  all  we 
know,  a  speech  may  now  and  then  be  delivered,  or  an  article 
written,  in  which  principle  and  duty  may  not  happen  to  be 
contumeliously  scouted;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  model 
Republican  of  the  present  day  may  justly  be  described  as 
openly  professing  the  very  same  rules  of  conduct  which 
were  recommended  to  the  model  “  Prince”  by  the  Florentine 
publicist.  The  frightful  and  unique  characteristic  of  this 
political  cynicism  is  its  apparent  universality.  No  voice 
seems  to  be  raised  against  it,  unless  it  be  here  and 
there  the  protest  of  some  crotchety  malcontent.  So  far 
as  we  recollect,  there  has  never  been  anything  like  it 
in  this  country.  England  has  done  things  quite  as  inde¬ 
fensible  as  any  that  have  been  perpetrated  or  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Americans;  but  as  soon  as  the  bearings 
of  an  iniquitous  measure  have  been  understood  by  the 
country,  there  has  never  been  wanting  a  cry  of  indignation 
against  it,  proceeding  probably,  in  most  cases,  from  a  nume¬ 
rical  majority  of  the  people.  Indeed  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  heads  of  the  indictment  preferred  against  England 
by  nations  jealous  of  her  power  rest  invariably  on  English 
authority,  and  are  taken  out  of  the  mouths  of  vociferous 
English  witnesses  ;  nor  is  it  ever  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  the  world  against  the  callous  indifference  of 
the  alleged  criminal.  And,  in  such  matters,  talking  immo¬ 
rally  is  a  much  worse  symptom  than  acting  immorally.  A 
great  act  of  public  policy  is  occasionally  recommended  by 
complex  considerations  which  disguise  its  real  character; 
but  nobody  can  work  himself  into  the  belief  that  abstract 
maxims  of  wrong  are  the  same  thing  as  abstract  maxims  of 
right.  A  Southerner  who  advocates  Filibustering,  and  a 
Northerner  who  contends  for  the  extension  of  Slavery,  must 
be  perfectly  well  aware  that  they  argue  for  principles  which, 
applied  to  their  private  conduct,  would  take  them  far  on 
the  road  to  the  penitentiary  or  the  gallows. 

A  discussion  has  arisen  in  the  United  States  as  to  whether, 
in  organizing  a  system  for  supplying  free  labour  to  the 
Antilles,  France  intends  covertly  to  revive  the  Slave-trade. 
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Of  course  she  does,  exclaims  the  most  respectable,  and  (on 
the  whole)  the  least  immoral  of  the  New  York  journals. 
She  knows  that  England  and  the  United  States  are  quite 
insincere  in  their  professed  abhorrence  of  the  traffic.  V  e 
Americans  would,  on  the  whole,  rather  like  to  see  it  relieved 
from  impediments ;  for  the  South  wants  cheap  negroes,  and 
the  North  does  not  wish  that  Cuba,  which  it  means  to 
annex,  should  be  impoverished  by  a  deficiency  of  labour. 
As  for  England,  having  abolished  slavery  in  her  West  India 
Islands,  she  merely  desires  to  protect  her  ruined  colonists 
from  the  competition  of  slave-holding  communities.  Now, 
Americans  know  their  own  motives  best,  but  few  asser¬ 
tions  could  be  falser  than  that  hazarded  respecting  Eng¬ 
land.  Even  the  Times,  which  is  the  most  hostile  English 
witness  an  opponent  of  slavery  could  summon,  would  admit 
that,  in  its  detestation  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  the 
English  public,  however  deluded,  is  at  all  events  sincere. 
England  cares  not  one  atom  for  the  West  Indians,  who,  now 
that  they  have  lost  their  rotten  boroughs,  constitute  one  of 
the  feeblest  of  British  interests.  The  motives  which  guide 
her  come  as  near  as  national  motives  can  possibly  come  to 
pure  disinterested  hatred  of  wrong  ;  and  if  she  errs  in  the 
matter,  she  errs  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha,  who,  whatever  he  was,  was  certainly  not  a  humbug. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  to  impress  on  the  Americans  what 
all  Englishmen  know  to  be  the  truth,  because  the  next  step 
to  persuading  themselves  that  this  country  has  no  genuine 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  slavery  will  evidently  be  an  attempt 
to  get  up  a  belief  that  it  has  no  genuine  feeling  on  the 
subject  of  filibustering.  The  New  York  newspapers  quote 
with  applause  the  statement  of  the  Times  that  Cuba  would 
become  a  much  better  market  if  it  became  an  American 
State,  and  that  England  would  therefore  view  its  annexation 
without  apprehension  and  without  regret.  But  England, 
whatever  the  Times  may  say,  is  not  foolish  enough  to  suppose 
that  the  better  market  she  would  gain  through  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  Cuba  with  the  United  States  would  compensate 
her  for  the  injury  which  so  signal  a  violation  of  public  law 
would  inflict  on  her  own  interests  and  those  of  the  whole 
world.  There  is  no  reason,  or  sham  reason,  which  the 
Americans  could  advance  to  excuse  their  seizure  of  Cuba 
which  would  not  be  available  next  moment  to  excuse  a 
seizure  of  Canada.  And,  as  for  the  acquisition  of  a  more 
profitable  market,  free  trade  with  Golconda  or  Eldorado 
itself  would,  even  as  a  matter  of  money,  be  dearly  purchased 
by  our  acquiescence  in  a  jmblic  act  which  would  overthrow 
the  principles  which  are  the  basis  of  the  international 
system  and  the  sole  ultimate  guarantee  of  peace. 

If  an  English  writer  cannot  do  much  to  shame  American 
reasoners  into  decency,  he  might  at  least  not  affect  to  be 
convinced  by  their  sophisms.  Some  portion  of  the  American 
press  has  almost  persuaded  itself  to  believe  in  its  own  argu¬ 
ments  since  it  found  that  they  were  echoed  and  enforced  by 
the  most  powerful  of  English  newspapers.  The  language  ot 
the  Times  on  all  diplomatic  questions  in  which  the  United 
States  are  involved  is  exceedingly  peculiar.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  writer  had  himself  visited  the  States,  and  had 
been  so  impressed  with  the  determination  of  the  people  to 
have  their  own  way  on  certain  points  of  policy  that  he 
despaired  of  effectual  resistance  on  the  part  of  his  own 
countiy  or  any  other.  If  so,  this  is  only  another  instance 
of  the  deceptive  influence  of  too  great  proximity.  Some 
distance  is  perhaps  necessary  to  let  the  observer  see  that, 
as  that  untempered  Transatlantic  colossus  staggers  forward, 
its  feet  of  clay  are  cracking  and  breaking  at  every  step.  It 
is  at  least  the  sensation  of  weakness  as  much  as  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  strength  which  drives  the  American  Bepublic  to 
make  haste  to  appropriate  new  territory  and  to  hurry  into 
diplomatic  quarrels.  The  ultimate  reason  why  filibustering 
is  popular  in  the  South  is  its  usefulness  as  the  process  by 
which  the  raw  material  of  new  Slave  States  is  obtained — the 
ultimate  reason  why  British  outrages  excite  such  a  fervour  of 
indignation  in  the  North  is  the  anxiety  of  all  parties  to  raise  a 
dust  which  may  hide  dangerous  domestic  issues.  It  is  true 
that  we  may,  and  that  most  of  us  in  England  practically  do, 
overrate  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  American  Slave 
question.  But,  though  these  difficulties  may  be  exaggerated, 
they  really  exist ;  and  they  are  certainly  the  secret  of  that 
restlessness  which  sometimes  chooses  to  baptize  itself  Manifest 
Destiny.  If  they  should  eventually  prove  too  much  for  the 
solidity  of  the  Union,  there  is  an  end  of  course  to  American 
aggressiveness ;  and  if  they  are  successfully  overcome,  the 
result  will  be  precisely  the  same,  for  the  Americans  were 
not  an  encroaching  people  before  the  irritation  of  Slavery 


began  to  trouble  them,  nor  are  they  likely  to  continue  their 
encroachments  after  it  is  calmed  down  and  allayed.  Until 
one  or  other  contingency  happens,  every  question  which 
arises  with  the  United  States  should  be  dealt  with  on  the 
principles  applicable  to  similar  controversies  with  other 
nations.  We  should  be  worse  than  foolish  if  we  let  ourselves 
be  imposed  on  by  pretensions  which  are  suggested  to  the 
Americans  by  their  own  private  embarrassments,  and  if, 
falling  in  with  language  which  neither  religion  nor  philo¬ 
sophy  nor  common-sense  sanctions,  we  were  to  allow  that 
they  are  manifestly  destined  to  have  what  does  not  belong 
to  them. 


A  PARLIAMENTARY  FREE-AND-EASY. 

ID  the  gentle  reader  ever  see  a  London  coach-horse 
turned  into  a  clover  field  after  the  close  of  the  season  ? 
The  noble  animal’s  delight  is  expressed  in  antics  and  gestures 
more  true  to  nature  than  to  the  proprieties  of  the  manage. 
He  snorts,  and  kicks  up  his  heels,  and  lashes  out,  and  prances, 
and  rolls,  and  neighs,  and  in  the  first  half-hour  of  freedom 
makes  up  for  the  six  months  of  dreary  Macadam,  the  tedious 
round  of  calls,  and  the  still  more  tedious  hours  of  midnight 
operas  and  parties.  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers,  and  Her 
Majesty’s  faithful  Commons  have  just  got  rid  of  their 
sessional  bits  and  breeching.  They  are  kicking  and  curvetting 
in  the  first  hour  of  freedom  and  idleness.  As  befits  his 
place — and  certainly  as  suits  his  natural  temperament — Lord 
Derby  is  the  first  to  enter  into  the  genial  fun  of  a  thorough 
holiday.  On  Wednesday  he  had  to  receive  a  deputation  of 
Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  came  to  blarney  him  to 
do  a  little  job,  to  the  tune  of  152,000?.,  for  the  benefit  of 
Transatlantic  Steam  Navigation  in  general,  of  the  town  of 
Galway  in  particular,  and  of  an  enterprising  Mr.  Lever  in 
special.  Most  cleverly  and  characteristically  did  the  Bremier 
deal  with  the  deputation.  He  was  the  exact  reverse  of  his 
predecessor,  whose  careless  and  ignorant  flippancy  in  re¬ 
ceiving  deputations  was  one,  and  not  the  least  important, 
cause  of  his  downfall.  Lord  Derby  was  thoroughly  master 
of  his  subject,  had  evidently  got  it  up  with  commendable 
industry,  and  was  au  fait  at  every  weak  point  of  the  case. 
But  what  we  most  admire  is  the  manner  of  the  man.  He  had 
been  cheated  out  of  the  first  day  of  the  holidays,  but  still  he 
was  not  going  to  put  on  his  school  cap  and  gown.  He  was  in 
his  shooting-jacket,  and  talked  accordingly,  He  met  blarney 
with  chaff,  joked  the  several  spokesmen  from  Galway, 
poked  fun  at  the  deputation  all  round,  laughed  at  the  wit 
he  caused  and  the  wit  he  uttered,  was  profuse  in  promising 
nothing,  and  finally  shouldered  the  whole  responsibility  on  his 
solemn  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was 
of  course  much  too  wise  and  dignified  to  air  his  gravity  in 
such  a  rollicking  company.  Y  e  can  quite  judge  of  the  im¬ 
measurable  funniness  of  the  whole  proceeding,  when  we  find 
that  at  length  the  reverend  Mr.  Daly  was  so  encouraged 
by  the  Bremier’s  genial  relish  for  nonsense jthat  he  actually 
offered  to  pledge  his  personal  security  to  the  imperial 
Exchequer  for  the  trifling  loan  of  152,000?.  “  But  to  speak 
seriously,  gentlemen,”  as  the  Bremier  remarked  after 
one  of  his  most  screaming  points — although  “  seriously” 
we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  skill  with  which  Lord 
Derby  managed  the  influential  deputation — the  whole  affair 
must  have  been  a  jolly  day  in  Downing  Street.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  to  get  good  honest  nature  in  a  Prime  Minister’s  Council 
Chamber.  Chaff,  as  the  vulgar  call  it,  when  it  is  real  good 
chaff,  is  an  element  in  statecraft,  and  in  this  line  Lord 
Derby  is  no  mere  actor.  It  comes  natural  to  him.  He 
was  on  this  occasion  in  thorough  good  humour  with  him¬ 
self,  with  the  session,  with  his  prospects,  with  his  holiday, 
and  he  was  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool  with  those  who 
came  to  play  the  fool  with  him. 

But  Downing-street  was  not  the  only  scene  in  which  the 
saturnalia  of  statesmen  was  celebrated  on  W ednesday.  Two 
peers  and  about  one  hundred  of  the  commoners  of  England 
embarked  at  Southampton  on  board  the  P era  to  attend  the 
Cherbourg  fetes.  Some  exception  may  be  reasonably  taken  to 
the  exact  propriety  of  these  semi-official  embodiments  of  Bar- 
liament  men.  The  members,  we  believe,  went  at  their  own 
expense,  but  when  next  a  contract  with  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  for  the  mail  service  comes  before  Parliament, 
it  will  be  scarcely  possible  to  exclude  the  reminiscence  of  the 
good  or  bad  fare  of  the  Pera  from  its  weight  in  settling  the 
terms  between  the  Company  and  the  countiy.  But,  waiving 
the  question  of  the  strict  propriety  of  the  trip,  it  seems  at 
least  to  have  begun  in  a  regular  j  ollification.  The  party  hardly 
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promised  well,  for  the  accredited  bores  of  the  House  mus¬ 
tered  very  strong.  A  pic-nic,  with  Mr  Ayrton,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Mr.  Tite,  Mr.  Wyld,  Mr.  Nicoll,  and  Mr.  Fagan, 
Mr.  Samuel  Warren,  and  Mr.  Ingram,  does  not  hold  out  ex¬ 
pectations  of  coming  liveliness  ;  but  the  dinner  on  board 
seems  to  have  gone  off  in  roystering  style.  Cheers  and 
speeches,  “  some  capital  songs,”  and  an  incipient  “  hornpipe” 
from  Sir  Charles  Napier,  are  the  outward  testimonies  to 
the  excellence  of  “  the  banquet  with  the  choicest  wines.” 
“We  won’t  go  home  till  moi’ning”  was  made  to  suit  the 
occasion,  and  the  grey  light  of  daybreak  found  many  of  the 
convivial  senators  on  deck.  What  were  the  songs,  and  who 
sung  them  1  Was  General  Codrington  knocked  down  for 
“  The  Soldier  Tired  ?”  Did  Mr.  Ducane  favour  the  com¬ 
pany  with  the  agricultural  stave,  “It’s  my  delight  of  a  shiny 
night  1”  Mr.  Warren,  doubtless,  W'as  great  in  “There  was 
“a  bee  sat  on  a  wall Mr.  Donald  Nicoll  must  have  given 
with  great  effect,  “  Back  and  side  go  bare  and  Mr.  Bass  was 
certainly  at  home  in  “  My  little  pint  bottle  of  beer,”  while 
“The  Pope  he  lives  a  jolly  life,”  was  assigned  to  the  Irish 
representative.  We  have  no  objection  to  all  this.  It  is  a 
wholesome  tendency  of  human  nature  to  relieve  itself  by 
contrarieties.  Just  as  routs  and  balls  pall  on  the  fashionable 
ladies,  and  drive  their  jaded  appetites  to  feast  on  the  forbidden 
stimulants  of  Cremorne,  so  it  is  convenient,  and  in  its  way 
natural,  for  senators  to  get  up  a  Free  and  Easy  when  they  are 
released  from  Parliament.  The  Coal  Hole  affoat  is  a  fair  ex¬ 
change  for  the  droning  stupidities  of  St.  Stephen’s,  and  that 
the  old  story  of  “  Mr.  Speaker,  tip  us  a  song,”  should  have 
been  so  very  nearly  realized  or  repeated,  will  affront  nobody 
whose  opinion  is  worth  considering.  At  any  rate,  if 
the  report  of  this  “  canty  hour  at  e’en”  on  board  the  Pern 
reaches  Cherbourg,  it  will  show  its  master  that  the 
rulers  of  England  care  very  little  for  his  Egyptian  success 
when  they  can  treat  it  with  song  and  dance,  and  in  this  up¬ 
roarious  state  of  unbuttoned  festivity.  Of  old  times,  the 
Conscript  Fathers  met  the  Gauls  seated  on  curule  thrones  and 
in  the  Forum ;  but  our  senators  now  reel  into  Gaul  with  a 
champagne-bottle  instead  of  the  ivory  sceptre.  Yet  a  serious 
thought  strikes  us.  What  if  the  temptation  of  seizing  this 
ship-load  of  notables  should  prove  too  much  for  the  great 
Emperor's  virtue  and  his  respect  for  international  law  ? 
What  if  the  fate  of  Verdun  is  reserved  for  the  rollicking 
excursionists  of  the  Pern  ?  The  very  apprehension  that  Lord 
Ashley,  and  Mr.  Koebuck,  and  Mr.  Williams  should  be¬ 
come  detenus  strikes  us  with  a  cold  sweat.  What  if  the 
hundred  Parliament  men  are  seized  as  hostages  1  W ould 
not  Portsmouth  and  the  British  fleet  be  a  price  all  too  cheap 
for  Mr.  Wyld  and  Mr.  Ayrton  ?  How  cheerfully,  as  in  the 
days  of  Cceur  de  Lion,  would  a  nation  raise  a  Fagan’s  costly 
ransom  !  Think  of  Boebuck  repeating  the  heroism  of 
Begulus,  or  of  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  as  the  modern 
Blondel,  having  to  adapt  “  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison 
make”  to  his  actual  fate  in  a  French  dungeon.  Few  eyes 
will  have  slept  iu  England  till  the  telegraph  announces  that 
the  Peru  has  disembarked  its  precious  freight  at  Southampton. 


GIRLS’  SCHOOLS. 

IVE  columns  of  advertisements  of  private  schools  in  a  single 
number  of  the  Times,  and  the  familiar  announcement  at  the 
end  of  the  Midsummer  holidays  that  there  are  “three  vacancies 
in  a  select  establishment  conducted  by  a  widow  lady  residing  at 
Little  Peddlington,”  suggest  to  us — “  much  meditating,”  as  Lord 
Brougham  would  say — what  inestimable  advantages  the  future 
mothers  of  England  possess,  at  least  according  to  the  advertise¬ 
ments  !  If  the  world  knows  not  its  greatest  men,  England  cer¬ 
tainly  knows  not  its  greatest  women.  The  salt  of  the  British  com¬ 
munity  must  be  in  its  schoolmistresses.  What  paragons  of  virtue, 
what  faultless  incarnations  of  every  gift  and  grace,  are  these  ladies 
who  advertise  for  the  privilege  of  instructing  our  daughters  in  all 
that  is  solid  and  useful,  religious  and  of  good  report,  elegant  and 
accomplished  !  Not  one  of  them,  taking  her  at  her  own  modest 
account  of  herself,  is  fit  for  less  than  beatification.  Duty,  not 
gain,  is  their  sublime  motive.  What  are  Sisters  of  Charity  to 
these  self-denying  heroines?  Every  one  of  them  must  be  at  the 
least  a  mdre  angelique.  Just  as  every  boarding-house  keeper  is 
only  in  want  of  an  addition  to  the  domestic  circle,  and  disregards 
altogether  the  pecuniary  aspect  of  the  transaction,  so  there  are  few 
schoolmistresses  who  do  not  make  it  appear  that  it  is  only  as  a 
matter  of  religious  principle,  just  faintly  coloured  by  a  meek  and 
mild  infusion  of  self-denial,  that  they  wish  to  receive  into  their 
family  two  or  three  little  girls.  Here  is  a  specimen  or  two  of  high 
art  which  few  middle-class  mothers  can  resist: — “The  wife  of  a 
clergyman,  residing  in  a  pretty  parsonage  in  a  healthy  village 
about  an  hour’s  ride  from  London,  wishes  to  receive  into 
her  family  one  or  two  young  ladies  to  educate  with  her  own. 


Every  provision  for  their  comfort.”  We  have  here  a  perfect 
constellation  of  attractions — a  parsoness  and  governess,  lovely 
scenery,  healthy  site,  an  hour’s  railway,  and  a  thoroughly  select 
circle.  Not  a  parent  in  Holborn  or  Norton  Folgate  could 
resist  it.  We  quite  understand  the  class  of  mothers  to  whom  such 
invitations  are  specially  addressed.  The  advertisement  of  this  type, 
being  a  favourite  one,  is  generally  faithful  to  one  idea ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  trace  its  varieties.  Throughout  one  finds  a  lady¬ 
like  air  of  suppressed  melancholy ;  and  this  appears  under  the 
various  forms  of  what  ladies  themselves  call  “  sweet  pretty,” 
“  interesting,”  “  genteel,”  and  “  affectionate.”  “A  widow  lady, 
residing  in  a  healthy  locality,  and  engaged  in  the  education  of 
her  own  little  girls,  is  desirous  of  receiving,  &c.,  to  share  with 
them  her  maternal  care  and  solicitude,  the  chief  objects  of  which 
are  to  instil  Christian  principles,  inform  the  mind,  and  cultivate 
ladylike  conduct.  The  domestic  arrangements  arc  liberally  con¬ 
ducted,  and  every  attention  is  given  to  their  physical  training.” 
This  is  word-painting  of  pre-Kaffaelite  power.  Every  touch  tells  ; 
and  the  minutest  details  of  this  good  creature’s  life  are  brought 
out.  One  sees  her,  pale  and  delicate,  alternating  from  the 
morning  black  dress  to  the  evening  grey  scarf — her  refined,  yet 
melancholy,  features  lighted  up  with  the  consciousness  of  present 
duty,  though  slightly  clouded  with  the  recollections  of  her  irre¬ 
parable  loss — the  widow  sustained  and  animated  by  the  mother’s 
duties,  giving  up  herself  for  time  and  eternity  to  “her  own  little 
girls,”  overflowing  with  “  maternal  care  and  solicitude”  (observe 
“  care  and  solicitude”) — and  yet  prepared  to  give  of  these  good 
things  to  others.  She  offers  nothing  less  than  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples,  a  well-informed  mind,  and  ladylike  habits.  All  this  she 
can  give — she  simply  guarantees  the  perfect  ideal  of  a  woman. 
These  are  her  chief  objects  in  “  receiving  a  few  pupils.”  She 
sacrifices  herself  for  the  good  of  her  species — the  minor  considera¬ 
tion  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  she  adroitly  veils.  And  then 
observe  the  elegant  periphrase  under  which  she  hints  that  there 
is  enough  to  eat  for  dinner,  and  that  washing  and  backboards  are 
attended  to — “liberal  domestic  arrangements  and  physical  train¬ 
ing”  being  schoolmistress’s  English  for  twice  meat  and  frequent 
walks. 

But  it  is  not  all  maternal  birds  who  are  caught  with  this  senti¬ 
mental  chaff.  Some  parents  have  a  taste  for  the  religious  and 
domestic  dodge;  but  others,  it  is  felt,  like  a  more  open  address 
to  a  different  set  of  prejudices.  It  is  not  every  mother  who  will 
send  her  daughter  to  the  whining  widow-lady  or  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman  residing  in  a  pretty  parsonage.  These  arts  of  adver¬ 
tising  make  no  impression  on  the  tougher  fibres  of  the  more 
practical  matrons.  They  mean  to  send  the  girls  to  school — a 
good  school — none  of  your  half-and-half  domestic  circles,  but  a 
thorough  good  school,  and  where  there  is  none  but  good  society. 
Here  is  a  type  of  select  establishment  that  will  attract  that 
class  in  middle  life  which  plumes  itself  upon  being  practical  and 
aspiring  at  the  same  time  : — “  Superior  education  for  the 
daughters  of  gentlemen.”  The  weak  place  is  hit— such  a  school 
will  be  a  patent  of  gentility  for  life.  This  looks  like  busi¬ 
ness  combined  with  the  very  best  of  breeding.  “A  lady  of 
talent  and  experience,”  of  course,  and  “  who  has  successfully 
conducted  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  noblemen  and  other 
families  of  distinction,  has  a  vacancy  for  three  pupils.”  A  vacancy 
for  three  pupils — the  solecism  is  lost  in  the  dazzling  attractions 
of  this  “  establishment,  which  is  beautifully  situate  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  Parks,”  and  which  is  still  suffused  with 
the  odours  of  “  the  daughters  of  noblemen  and  other  families 
of  distinction.”  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  in  the  list  of 
eminent  professors  attached  to  this  establishment,  we  find 
nothing  less  than  “  Mr.  Brush,  landscape-painter  to  the  Queen, 
and  Mrs.  Stipple,  flower-painter  to  her  Majesty.” 

Another  form  of  attraction  is  that  of  the  foreign  school.  This 
is  a  subtle  bait,  and  argues  considerable  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind  in  those  who  offer  it.  Many  parents  and  guardians  who 
set  their  faces  against  all  the  tricks  of  the  English  establishments 
fall  a  victim  to  a  foreign  adventuress.  They  cannot  resist  the 
Pensionnat.  It  is  as  soothing  to  certain  minds  as  “  that  blessed 
word  Mesopotamia”  was  to  the  old  lady’s  Bible-reading  propen¬ 
sities.  “  Protestant  Collegiate  School  for  young  ladies,  by 
Madame  Pourpre,”  combines  every  attractive  element.  We  have 
French,  religion,  and  a  college  all  in  one.  But  even  this  is  capped. 
France  pur  ct  simple  we  know  has  its  drawbacks.  France  teaches 
manners,  but  England  is  the  school  for  morals.  When  in  a 
very  reflective  turn  of  mind,  and  deep  in  our  ethnological  studies, 
we  think  what  a  pity  it  is  that  we  cannot  unite  national  excel¬ 
lences.  What  a  model  man  that  would  be  who  had  an  English¬ 
man’s  probity,  Gallic  wit  and  refinement  of  thought,  German 
patience,  and  Italian  taste  !  Our  advertising  ladies  hit  this  feeling. 
They  tell  us  how  we  can  get  the  French  idiom  and  the  British 
beef,  Parisian  manners  and  the  solidities  of  the  English  family — 
“education  in  France,  and  at  a  first-rate  finishing  school hut 
then  it  is  “  en  famille,  where  English  comforts  and  maternal 
care”  are  crowned  by  “  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sea” — the  very 
waves,  of  course,  whispering  only  in  Parisian  accent.  Perhaps 
the  sublimity  of  humbug  in  this  direction  is  attained  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  seminary  “  who  has  obtained  a  diploma  from  the 
University  of  France.”  The  University  of  France — an  institu¬ 
tion  which  is  new  to  us.  AYe  alw  ays  thought,  howrever,  that  the 
very  model  of  a  school  advertisement  was  that  of  the  enterprising 
gentleman  who  does  not  exactly  profess  to  teach  boys,  but 
“respectfully  invites  all  parents  and  guardians  who  have  youths 
to  put  to  school  to  inspect  his  mansion  of  sixty  rooms  and 
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grounds  of  thirty-three  acres,  comprising  bowling-green,  cricket- 
ground,  fish-poud,  rookery,  chestnut-grove,  extensive  gardens, 
and  trout-streams.”  In  its  line,  it  certainly  is  inimitable  ;  hut 
it  is  approached,  though  distantly,  by  the  lady  at  Llapham, 
who  subdues  the  splendour  of  her  educational  promises,  while 
she  wisely  prefers  to  enlarge  upon  her  speciality,  which  is 
her  “  house  of  modern  and  cheerful  construction,  containing 
forty-five  lofty  rooms  and  four  bath-rooms,  affording  every  facility 

for  daily  use.”  .  „ 

These  are  among  the  attractions  offered  to  that  very  numerous 
class  which  is  prepared  to  pay,  and  pay  well,  for  “  educational 
advantages.”  But  economical  as  well  as  educational  considera¬ 
tions  are  attended  to.  Cheap  schools  are  not  in  good  odour. 
Dotheo-irls  Halls  are  not  in  favour  since  Miss  Bronte’s  incon¬ 
venient  revelations.  How,  then,  to  unite  large  promise  and  small 
performance,  high  terms  and  moderate  payments  ?  The  following 
solution  of  the  problem  is  at  least  ingenious  A  vacancy  having 
occurred  in  a  first-class  establishment,  where  the  terms  are  forty 
guineas  per  annum,  a  young  lady  can  be  received  at  the  reduced 
terms  of  twenty-five  guineas.”  What  an  elegant  euphemism  for 
a  twenty-pound  school,  to  say  that  it  is  a  forty-pound  seminary, 
where  all  the  girls  are  taken  at  half-price  1  We  cannot  quit  this 
interesting  field  of  investigation  without  extracting  a  choice 

specimen  of  impudence: — “Miss -  begs  to  announce  to  her 

friends  and  pupils  that  her  Family  Party  will  re-assemble  on 
Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  August.” 

After  all,  this  is  a  melancholy  prospect.  Pretence,  folly,  and 
empty  promise  characterize  most  of  these  advertising  schools. 
They  address  the  worst  and  weakest  part  of  our  nature  ;  they 
appeal  for  the  most  part  only  to  vanity  and  pride ;  they  are  pal¬ 
pable  delusions,  and  too  often  are  accepted  as  such.  These  schools 
could  not  be  unless  parents  liked  them.  The  lady  superiors  are 
what  they  are,  and  use  all  this  language  of  cant  and  falsity, 
only  because  we  choose  our  daughters  to  be  brought  up  in  empti¬ 
ness  and  pretence.  Parents  as  well  as  teachers  know  that 
all  this  French  and  German,  and  piano  and  accomplishments,  calis¬ 
thenics  and  flower  painting,  mean  nothing  and  come  to  nothing. 
Knowing  what  English  female  education  is,  we  know  that  the 
widow  ladies  and  the  clergyman’s  wives,  and  the  principals  of 
Linden  House  and  the  foreign  Protestant  Colleges  are  all 
stuff  and  nonsense — that  the  teachers  are  generally  the  wives 
of  broken-down  coal-merchants,  who  contrive  to  hire  a  house, 
and  engage  two  or  three  housemaids,  and  get  a  few  ignorant 
ushers  to  dub  themselves  masters,  and  call  this  sort  of  thing 
“  a  Select  Establishment  conducted  by  Madame  Perigord  de  la 
Plume  and  a  staff  of  eminent  professors.”  Few  parts  of  our  social 
economy  require  a  more  strict  reform  than  that  of  existing  girls 
schools  ;  and  if  the  Woman’s  Eights  advocates  in  England  would 
turn  their  thoughts  and  energies  in  this  direction,  and  would 
really  attempt  to  make  the  next  generation  of  wives  and  mothers 
something  better  than  they  are  likely  to  be  under  the  present 
system  of  female  education,  we  will  undertake  that  our  sons  will 
give  them  more  respectful  attention  than  at  present  we  can  accord 
to  their  theories.  Once  let  us  see  that  women  are  really  working 
for  themselves  in  the  most  neglected  portion  of  female  life,  and 
we  shall  not  laugh,  as  we  often  do,  at  woman’s  claims  to  social 
elevation. 


THE  VICTORIA  CROSS. 

TILL  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  poetical  and  ima¬ 
ginative  element  was  systematically  excluded  from  the 
British  army.  Its  merits  were  unrewarded — its  sympathies  were 
not  appealed  to — the  soldiers  were  left  to  discharge  the  most 
arduous  of  duties  under  no  other  inducements  than  those  which 
a  sense  of  duty  or  a  love  of  adventure  might  offer.  Many 
changes  have,  indeed,  been  made  since  the  Peninsular  war.  The 
universal  furbishing  which  has  been  applied  to  all  departments  of 
the  State  has  invaded  the  camp  and  the  barrack  as  well  as  other 
places.  Examinations  have  been  provided  for  officers,  education 
for  soldiers  ;  better  arms,  better  clothes,  better  food,  better 
everything  for  the  army  is  the  cry  of  the  day,  and  no  one  can 
deny  that  it  is  a  most  just  and  useful  cry.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  his  bodily  and  professional  wants  alone  that  the  soldiers’ 
friends  direct  their  attention.  They  minister  to  his  senti¬ 
mental  wants  as  well.  Feelings  of  honour,  they  say,  are  not 
confined  to  gentlemen.  Why  not  calculate  upon  their  existence 
in  common  soldiers  ?  When  the  general  and  the  colonel  are 
stimulated  by  being  made  G.C.B.’s  and  K.C.B.’s,  why  should  not 
the  private  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  to  decorations  won 
by  a  courage  often  not  inferior  to  theirs  ?  This  demand,  like 
many  other  popular  demands,  has  met  with  considerable  success. 
There  have  been  more  crosses,  medals,  and  clasps  issued  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  than  in  all  our  previous  military  history, 
and  by  the  institution  of  theVictoria  Cross  the  principle  has  been 
avowed  in  its  very  strongest  form. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  one  part  at  least  of  the  popular 
case  has  been  triumphantly  made  out,  if  it  wanted  making  out, 
since  this  measure  was  adopted.  There  is,  beyond  all  question,  a 
vast  amount  of  gallantry  to  be  honoured  in  the  English  army. 
The  acts  which  the  Queen  so  lately  rewarded  are  in  their  way  as 
splendid  as  any  in  history.  They  show  that,  whatever  dyspeptic 
critics  may  choose  to  think,  that  unequalled  daring  which  for 
centuries  past  has  distinguished  Englishmen  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  iu  every  department  of  life  was  never  better  de¬ 


veloped  or  more  widely  diffused  through  all  classes  of  society 
than  it  is  now.  The  silly  fashion  of  depreciating  the  dash  and 
impetuosity  of  English  courage  must,  we  should  hope,  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  record  of  the  actions  which  won  the  Victoria  Cross. 
Every  form  of  courage — from  the  desperate  hardihood  which 
carried  600  light  dragoons  through  some  6000  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery,  to  the  iron  dogged  stubbornness  which  stormed  Delhi 
and  saved  Lucknow — has  been  found  in  the  richest  abundance 
amongst  Englishmen  of  every  rank  and  of  almost  all  professions 
within  the  last  four  years.  Soldiers,  sailors,  privates,  officers,  civil 
magistrates,  collectors,  chaplains,  merchants,  men  and  women  of 
every  station  in  life,  have  shown  a  generous  contempt  for  death, 
wounds,  and  danger,  a  variety  of  resource,  a  devotion  to  duty— and, 
when  occasion  required,  as  it  often  did,  a  resolute, unflinching  bull¬ 
dog  courage — which  gives  every  Englishman  a  far  higher  right  to 
be  proud  of  the  name  he  bears  than  ever  attached  to  the  country¬ 
men  of  Scipio  or  Csesar.  Precious  as  the  individual  instances  of 
this  virtue  undoubtedly  are,  their  direct  is  not  their  greatest  value. 

It  is  because  we  have  a  fair  right  to  look  upon  the  martyrs  of 
India  and  the  Crimea  as  specimens  of  English  manhood,  that  they 
are  so  important.  Cotton  and  hardware  are  not  our  greatest 
products.  There  are  made  in  England  in  the  present  day  hearts 
and  limbs  as  stout  as  those  of  the  good  yeomen  whom  Shakspeare 
knew  so  well.  What  a  world  of  silent  unknown  worth  and  vigour 
there  must  be  all  around  us,  when  we  find  that  men  chosen  almost 
at  random  from  the  mass  of  society  composed  the  civil  service  of 
India  and  the  Crimean  army.  What  a  hardy,  manly  educa¬ 
tion,  what  lessons  of  self-reliance,  self-denial,  self-government, 
and  self-respect,  went  to  form  the  characters  shown  there  !  Wbat 
deep  reverence  for  truth  and  honesty,  what  hearty,  simple  trust 
in  God,  have  these  events  brought  to  light !  Like  all  the  great 
ruling  powers  of  life,  such  things  usually  pass  unperceived  ;  but 
it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  acknowledge  their  existence  thankfully 
and  cheerfully  when  it  is  so  clearly  set  before  us.  Whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  there  is  much  good  as  well  as  much 
evil  in  the  world,  and  it  is  in  our  opinion  as  common  and  as  great 
a  fault  to  call  good  evil  as  to  call  evil  good. 

Whilst,  however,  we  freely  acknowledge  the  splendour  of 
the  actions  rewarded,  we  cannot  deny  that  we  feel  a  certain 
degree  of  misgiving  as  to  the  reward.  The  features  of  the 
national  character  which  we  have  attempted  to  sketch  are  be¬ 
yond  all  praise.  Their  continuance  would  be  cheaply  pur¬ 
chased  by  any  sacrifice  of  mere  material  prosperity  ;  their  pre¬ 
servation  and  development  are  the  very  highest  objects  which 
English  statesmen  can  have  in  view ;  but  is  this  end  furthered 
by  such  institutions  as  the  Victoria  Cross  P  We  are  inclined  to 
doubt  it.  Magnanimity  and  generosity  are  not  to  be  bought. 
Prizes  can  no  more  create  courage  than  money  can  make  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  In  all  the  more  important  departments  of  life  a  man 
must  give  his  services.  If  he  will  sell  them,  they  are  not  worth 
having.  The  meanest  mercenary  fights  for  something  more 
than  his  pay.  He  has  his  point  of  honour,  his  professional 
pride— at  the  lowest,  he  gratifies  the  fighting  instinct.  But 
whatever  cynical  speakers  or  writers  may  say,  we  shall  never 
believe  that  any  mortal  man  ever  estimated  the  dangers  of  a 
campaign  at  10 d.  a  day,  and  the  wages  at  is.,  and  concluded  that 
he  should  gain  2d.  a  day  by  the  bargain.  Something  more  than 
that  goes  to  the  meanest  occupation  in  life.  We  fully  believe 
that  the  majority  of  crossing-sweepers  feel  a  certain  degree  of 
interest  in  their  crossing,  and  a  wish  that  it  should  be  neater 
than  those  of  their  neighbours. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  all  professions  there  are  two  elements— 
skill,  which  can,  and  affection,  which  cannot,  be  bought.  What 
we  require  of  our  soldiers  is  that  they  should  be  both  as  skilful 
and  as  zealous  as  possible.  In  order  to  obtain  the  first  result, 
let  us  by  all  means  make  the  profession  as  advantageous  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Let  every  attention  be  paid  to  the  comfort  and  efficiency 
of  the  troops.  Pay  them,  pension  them,  provide  for  them  when 
sick  or  wounded,  on  the  most  liberal  scale— take  every  means  for 
discovering  and  rewarding  professional  merit.  All  this  is  pei- 
fectly  legitimate  and  highly  necessary.  Upon  all  that  lies  be¬ 
yond  this  we  own  we  look  with  some  suspicion.  The  feelings  of 
men  are  almost  always  their  own  reward.  To  give  a  soldier  a 
cross  for  being  brave,  is  something  like  giving  a  husband  a  medal 
for  being  fond  of  his  wife.  To  give  him  rank,  to  give  him  extra 
pay,  to  give  him  a  higher  pension  is  natural  enough,  because 
courage  happens  to  be  a  professional  merit.  Such  advancement 
is  analogous  to  advancing  the  head  of  a  family,  who  is  known  to 
be  much  attached  to  it,  to  a  confidential  situation,  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  person  is  specially  likely  to  value  high  character, 
and  is,  as  it  were,  bound  over  in  heavy  sureties  to  preserve 
it;  but  a  medal  or  a  cross  is  no  more  than  a  public  com¬ 
pliment — an  official  notification  of  the  fact  that  A.  B.  is  a 
brave  man.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  happy  peculiarity  of 
England  to  make  such  recognitions  very  sparingly,  and  to  look 
upon  them,  when  made  in  other  countries,  with  a  feeling  much 
akin  to  contempt.  Praise  is  often  quite  as  insolent  as  blame. 
It  is  gratifying  that  an  employer  should  say  to  his  workman, 
“  I  like  your  work  and  will  raise  your  wages  but  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  say,  “  You  are  fond  of  your  wife  and  children, 
you  never  use  bad  language,  you  never  get  drunk,  and  I  will 
therefore  give  you  this  tin  cross  to  wear.  The  answer 
would  be,  “Who  are  you  who  hold  this  language  to  me? 
What  right  have  you  to  inquire  whether  I  get  drunk  or 
swear — whether  I  love  my  wife  or  beat  her  ?  There 
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is  something  of  this  in  all  decorations.  A  gallant-hearted 
man  will  risk  life  and  limb,  and  pour  out  his  blood  like  water, 
because  it  is  his  duty  to  God  and  his  country;  but  he  would 
be  a  paltry  fool  indeed  if  his  object  was  to  receive  a  cross  from 
the  Queen  and  to  see  his  name  in  the  papers.  We  can  well 
imagine  that  a  man  who  in  the  flush  of  youth  receives  wounds 
that  render  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  diseased  cripple,  unable 
to  think  or  read  or  work  without  torture,  should  console  himself 
with  the  thought  that  the  active  work  of  his  life  had  been  concen¬ 
trated  into  one  short  agony,  and  that  he  was  pi-ivileged  for  the 
rest  of  it  to  look  forward  with  tranquillity  to  a  better  ;  but  that 
any  one  should  be  such  a  fool  as  to  rate  the  pleasure  of  a  Victoria 
Cross  above  the  pleasure  of  good  health,  would  make  him  to  all 
sensible  people  an  object  of  pity. 

It  may  be  said  that,  however  true  these  considerations  may  be, 
they  cannot  be  adopted  in  practice,  and  that  we  must  use  human 
weaknesses,  although  in  speculation  we  may  despise  them.  Pro¬ 
posals  to  act  in  this  way  are  always  suspicious,  but  in  such  a 
case  as  this  they  would  be  surprisingly  impudent.  We  should 
like  to  know  who  has  the  right  to  treat  Englishmen  like 
children  ?  Who  will  dare  to  hint  that  there  has  ever  been  any 
want  of  courage  in  the  English  army  or  navy  ?  Those  who 
drove  men  covered  with  stars  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
every  other  decoration  which  vanity  could  devise,  from  the 
trenches  of  Badajoz  and  St.  Sebastian,  neither  expected  crosses 
nor  got  them.  Decorations  did  not  get  the  better  of  plain 
clothes  at  Trafalgar  and  Aboukir,  nor  was  the  man  least  orna¬ 
mented  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  representative  of  the 
least  warlike  power  of  Europe.  We  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with 
what  already  exists,  but  we  do  object  to  the  extension  of  a 
principle  which  appears  to  us  to  be  unsound.  There  are  weak¬ 
nesses  which  cannot  he  avoided,  but  which  should  not  be  encou¬ 
raged  ;  and  respecting  the  “  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,”  we 
should  not  wish  to  see  any  other  principle  widely  acted  on  than 
that  which  Milton  announced  in  connexion  with  the  phrase — 

Tame  is  no  plant  that  grows  in  mortal  soil 

Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

Set  oft'  to  the  world,  nor  in  hroad  rumour  lies, 

But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove. 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 

Of  so  much  praise  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed. 


FINANCIAL  FUN. 

HE  children  of  the  present  day  are  brought  up  in  rather  an 
easy  and  slipshod  way,  but  their  parents  lived  under  a  severer 
rigirne.  The  amusements  of  the  flesh  were,  for  instance,  prohi¬ 
bited  on  tho  first  day  of  the  week,  except  in  the  mild  form  of 
Sunday  stories.  These  stories  aimed  at  giving  a  great  deal  of 
spiritual  instruction  at  the  price  of  a  little  secular  entertainment. 
There  were  diverting  interludes  or  episodes  introduced  to  break 
the  flow  of  the  didactic  conversations  which  formed  the  main 
strength  and  object  of  the  book  ;  and  the  children  were  only  too 
happy  to  find  that  these  interspersed  fragments  counted  as  unde¬ 
niable  Sunday  reading.  In  an  excellent  little  sketch,  for  example, 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  a  holiday  was  taken  by  the  whole  of  the 
dramatis  persona,  the  elder  portion  of  whom  were  elsewhere  repre¬ 
sented  as  happening  to  recollect,  without  any  apparent  effort,  the 
minutest  incidents  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  Wars  of  the  Jews 
stopped,  and  the  Sunday  story-teller  gave  ten  pages  to  a  refreshing 
description  of  a  pic-nic.  The  little  readers  were  thus  lured  on  ; 
and  there  is  obviously  no  reason  why  the  same  device  should  not 
be  adopted  to  entice  readers  of  any  age  to  enter  on  a  dry  and 
repulsive  subject.  A  body  of  financial  enthusiasts  have  been 
struck  with  this  thought,  and  have  boldly  carried  it  out.  As 
Wesley  would  not  let  the  devil  have  all  the  good  tunes,  so  these 
ingenious  theorists  will  not  let  the  parsons  monopolize  the  most 
effective  way  of  gilding  a  bitter  pill.  They  have  calculated  that  if 
they  could  but  put  on  a  comic  and  romantic  face,  they  might  safely 
insinuate  some  very  stern  truths  against  Peel’s  Bank  Charter 
Act.  In  return  for  a  given  amount  of  fun,  they  ask  a  propor¬ 
tionate  attention  to  a  theory  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  edge 
in  views  of  panics  and  over- issues  under  cover  of  a  love-story.  They 
feel  that  the  serious  public  is  rather  against  them,  but  if  they  could 
anyhow  turn  the  laughers  against  the  Bank,  there  is  no  knowing 
what  might  happen.  The  country  might  be  so  touched  with  the 
fun  that  it  would  gladly  alter  its  monetary  system.  It  is  true  that 
the  House  of  Commons  has  decisively  declined  to  repeal  the  Act, 
that  all  the  leading  statesmen  on  both  sides  are  determined  to 
stand  by  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  and  that  it  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  great  capitalists  and  the  first  economists  as  in  the 
main  a  good  measure ;  but  then  all  the  people  who  have  taken 
this  view  have  done  so  soberly  and  seriously.  They  might,  it  is 
hoped,  succumb  to  a  different  process.  Let  them  read  first  a 
romance,  then  a  comic  poem,  with  some  desperate  hard  hits  at 
the  Bank,  and  when  they  are  thus  warmed  up  let  them  go  into 
the  monetary  question,  and  they  will  be  inclined  to  see  things  in 
anew  light ;  while  that  great  portion  of  the  public  which  knows 
and  cares  nothing  about  currency  will  buy  w  hat  it  thinks  is  an 
innocent  piece  of  railway  light  reading,  and  will  henceforth 
entertain  misgivings,  vague,  perhaps,  but  still  serviceable,  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Bank  reserve. 

This  union  of  wit  and  wisdom  is  given  to  the  public  in  a 
shilling  monthly  periodical,  called  the  Money  Bag.  Its  con¬ 
ductors  are  far  too  sharp  to  show  the  hoof  at  first.  We  open  a 


number,  and  find  a  frontispiece  representing  one  of  the  scenes  of 
the  romance  which  is  continued  in  parts  through  the  series.  No 
one  would  dream  of  the  Bank,  or  of  Bullion,  or  of  Paper  Issues. 
The  tale  is  called  “  Edith  Clarel,”  and  if  that  is  not  a  name  to 
gull  the  public  into  political  economy,  it  would  he  hard  to  find 
one.  We  have  all  the  elements  of  a  first-class  romance  heaped 
on  us  in  what  seems  guileless  profusion.  There  is  a  lovely  lady 
who  bears  the  name  of  Edith,  and  keeps  a  pink  album  (and  what 
can  a  young  lady  do  more  for  a  story) !  there  is  a  stern,  selfish, 
match-making  mamma ;  there  is  an  easy-going,  cigar-smoking 
papa ;  there  is  a  rich  fool  who  is  safe  to  he  rejected,  and  a  hand¬ 
some,  naughty  darling  of  a  man  who  is  safe  to  be  accepted. 
We  could  have  trusted  the  periodical  which  contained  this 
romance  as  blindly  as  we  trust  the  Family  Herald  or  the  London 
Journal.  We  could  have  been  perfectly  sure  the  writer  had 
never  thought,  and  certainly  never  wished  any  one  else  to  think, 
for  a  moment  on  influxes  of  gold  and  temporary  drains  and  causes 
of  panics.  We  are  lulled  into  a  false  but  absolute  security.  The 
cunning  financier  chuckles  over  our  artlessness,  and  smiles  to 
think  he  has  us  in  his  power,  and  that  he  can  get  in  by  degrees 
any  facts  and  figures  he  may  please. 

Every  care,  however,  is  taken  not  to  hurry  us.  The  next  con¬ 
tribution  to  Edith  Clarel,  in  the  August  number,  is  called  “  They 
told  me  when  my  heart  was  young.”  It  is  a  little  poem  in  two 
stanzas,  and  looks  harmless  and  purposeless ;  hut  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  without  an  object,  as  it  casually  brings  us  into  the  right 
sphere  of  thought.  The  writer,  who  is  disguised  as  a  satirical 
and  disappointed  lover,  ends  by  proclaiming  that  he  finds  all 
weapons  blunt  but  gold.  There  is  a  fine  bullionist  smack  about 
this  which  leads  us  on,  and  we  are  encouraged  to  proceed  into 
the  avowedly  comico-financial  part.  This  funny  part,  the  real 
strength  of  the  periodical,  consists  first  of  mere  light  writing, 
and  pleasant  devil-may-care  facetiousness  about  panics  and  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  then  passes  into  the  masterpiece — a  comic 
song,  illustrated  by  a  caricature.  This  comic  song  is  a  crushing 
invective  directed  to  expose  and  overwhelm  Lord  Overstone. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  transparent  fun  about  names,  to  start 
with.  The  Bank  Charter  Act  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  a 
coroner's  inquest  is  held  over  it.  The  scene,  we  are  told,  is  laid  at 
the  Chequers  Tavern.  And  enter  Curdle,  the  corbner,  who 
facetiously  represents  Mr.  Cardwell,  while  Mr.  Jehoida  Loans 
as  chief  witness,  Bammerston,  an  attorney,  and  Corney  Louse, 
Ben  Tizzy,  Charley  Chip,  and  Ned  Grim,  as  jurymen,  humo¬ 
rously  shadow  forth  the  leading  members  of  the  majority  of 
the  Committee  that  lately  reported  in  favour  of  the  Act.  The 
names  of  the  dissentient  minority  composed  of  Mr.  Cayley 
and  Mr.  Spooner  are  transmuted,  in  the  language  of  Finan¬ 
cial  Fun,  into  Ned  Scales  and  Dick  Ladler.  Loans  is 
called  on  to  give  evidence,  and,  kissing  the  hook,  mutters 
“  S’elp  me,  Boh;”  and  a  note  explains  to  us  that  the  witness  is 
hereby  supposed  to  invoke  familiarly  the  shade  of  Sir  Kobert 
Peel.  On  the  fine  and  rollicking  fancy  which  represents  “  Banquo 
Charteris”  as  coming  suddenly  to  life  again  to  the  consternation 
of  those  present,  we  need  not  dwell.  The  wit  must  be  read  in 
extenso  to  be  enjoyed.  The  reader  is  now  supposed  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  primed.  If  he  is  not  inclined  to  laugh  himself  into  a 
particular  view  of  the  currency  after  all  this  jocularity  and  all 
these  funny  names,  he  never  will  be  inclined.  The  occasion  is 
boldly  seized,  and  the  number  closes  with  thirty  pages  of  a  draft 
report  on  the  Bank  Act,  prepared  by  Mr.  Cayley. 

England  is  a  free  country  with  a  free  press,  and  every  one  has 
a  right  to  try  to  catch  the  public  in  his  own  way.  We  can  only 
wonder  at  there  being  persons  who  think  that  a  school  of  currency 
philosophers,  unable  to  get  a  hearing  otherwise,  will  get  one  by 
love-stories  and  jokes.  The  weak  point  of  the  Money-Bag  is  the 
same  as  the  weak  point  of  the  old  Sunday  stories.  The  reader 
recollects  the  entertaining  part,  but  forgets,  if  he  has  not  omitted, 
the  instructive  part.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
leave  off  reading  just  before  the  Bank  Keport — the  crown  and 
aim  of  tiie  whole — begins.  We  refuse  to  be  cheated.  We  have 
ostensibly  bought  a  shilling’s  worth  of  romance  and  comic  writing, 
and  we  arc  not  to  be  made  content  with  a  put-off'  about  Banks, 
and  Issues,  and  Paper  Money. 


LORD  SHAFTESBURY  VINDICATED. 

HE  journal  which  devotes  itself  to  the  interests  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  the  Licensed  Victuallers — the  organ  of 
pugilism  and  piety,  and  which  is  so  great  an  authority  on 
prophecy  and  priapism — has  been  coming  out  again.  Mr. 
Buckle  has  not  yet  investigated  the  beautiful  law  of  circumstance 
in  its  application  to  the  self-adjusting  and  compensating  power 
of  journalism.  Something  is  sure  to  turn  up  as  it  is  most  needed. 
Even  the  tameness  of  the  Long  Vacation  is  relieved.  When  the 
leading  journal  is,  as  at  the  present  moment,  insufferably  dull, 
the  Morning  Advertiser  makes  up  in  brilliancy  for  the  stupidity  of 
its  colleague.  The  Times  having  attempted  to  clear  off  some 
of  its  scores  with  its  “vituperative  contemporaries,”  the  pub¬ 
licans’  diurnal  now  addresses  itself  to  the  task  of  vindicating 
its  patron,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  from  the  “  uncourteous  and  un¬ 
becoming  attacks”  of  “certain  journals”  on  “the  character  of 
the  nobleman  who  is  an  honour,  not  only  to  his  country,  but 
to  his  species.”  His  species !  Think  of  poor  human  nature  the 
rationality  and  animality  which  (to  say  nothing  of  an  acci¬ 
dental  Newton,  and  Bacon,  and  Plato,  and  St.  Paul)  has 
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contrived,  here  in  England  alone,  to  produce  its  eighteen  millions 
of  living  people  who  are  not  on  the  treadmill,  but  who  more  or 
less  are  doing  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  them— think  of  human  kind  finding 
its  crowning  glory  in  Lord  Shaftesbury  !  “  A\  hat  a  piece  of 

work  is  man !  how  infinite,”  Ac.  &c.,  all  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Shakspeare  and  Entick’s  Speaker.  Such  is  the  glory  of  man. 
Wonderful — as  Professor  Filopanti  will  remember  that  So¬ 
phocles,  or  some  other  of  the  Greek  historians,  remarks  — 
are  many  things,  but  nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  man  ;  and 
of  men,  as  the  Morning  Advertiser  suggests,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  is  most  wonderful— “  an  honour  not  only  to  his 
country  but  to  his  species”— good  and  great,  and  a  nobleman 
to  boot.  Great  is  Shaftesbury ;  and  so  the  Morning^  Advertiser 
goes  on  to  assure  us  that  “  this  is  the  day  of  Lord  Shaftesbury’s 
triumph.”  “  Certain  journals  fiercely  assailed  Lord  Shaftesbury 
for  having  affirmed  that  our  women  were  horribly  maltreated  by 

the  Sepoys . within  the  last  few  days  new  and  conclusive  proofs 

that  the  frightful  mutilations  of  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  then 
spoke  were  literally  true  have  been  brought  before  us.  Them 
truth  is  everywhere  admitted ;  no  one  now  doubts  about  them.’’ 

We  must  recall  what  it  was  that  elicited  “the  vituperation 
heaped  upon  Lord  Shaftesbury.”  We  never  asserted  that  women 
were  not  violated  and  mutilated.  We  only  blamed  Lord 
Shaftesbury  for  saying  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  from  Lady 
Canning,  when  he  meant  to  say  that  he  had  heard  of  a  letter, 
which  letter  it  turned  out  was  never  written.  We  also  remon¬ 
strated  with  him,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  humanity, 
for  lashing  up  the  passions  of  England  against  the  natives 
of  India  by  asserting  his  full  and  implicit  belief  in  the 
wholesale  dishonour  of  our  women  and  the  torturing  and  muti¬ 
lation  of  children,  not  only  without  producing  one  particle  of 
evidence  to  support  his  assertions,  but  when  all  the  positive 
evidence  of  Mr.  Campbell  {Judex),  Mr.  Cecil  Beadon,  Sir  J. 
Lawrence,  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Indian  Belief 
Committee,  was  the  other  way.  What  we  complained  of  was, 
that  Lord  Shaftesbury,  after  his  manner,  made  rude,  hasty, 
and  unwarrantable  assertions  oil  a  subject  about  which  he 
knew  nothing ;  and  that  when  called  to  account,  he  refused, 
as  in  Mr.  Hargrave’s  case,  with  the  usual  insolence  of  a 
Pharisee,  either  to  retract  or  to  prove  his  loose  talk.  This  was 
our  quarrel  with  Lord  Shaftesbury ;  and  this  ground  of  offence 
would  remain  if  twenty  thousand  cases  of  Sepoy  mutilation  were 
proved.  But  are  they  proved ?  Is  one  proved?  What  was  the 
assertion  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  ?  That  English  women  generally, 
and  as  a  rule,  were  dishonoured  under  the  most  revolting  circum¬ 
stances.  This  was  the  allegation — this  was  what  his  lordship  felt 
it  to  be  a  Christian  duty  to  enlarge  upon,  and  he  did  enlarge  upon 
it  in  terms  which  we  are  not  going  to  repeat.  Noblemen  who 
are  “  an  honour  to  their  species  ”  find  it  pious  and  profitable  to 
descant  on  the  details  of  rape  before  a  public  meeting.  We  do 
not ;  but  we  must  recall  the  fact  that  this  was  the  charge  against 
the  Sepoys.  “  Insults  and  indecency  the  most  horrible,  revolting, 
and  degrading — details  not  to  be  committed  to  writing” — this 
was  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  language.  Even  in  the  Morning  Adver¬ 
tiser's  “  new  and  conclusive  proofs”  there  is  not  the  remotest  hint 
of  any  dishonour  or  violation  of  a  single  woman.  One,  and  the 
worst,  half  of  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  loose  assertions,  therefore,  it  is 
not  attempted  to  bolster  up.  The  violation  stories  are  not  per¬ 
sisted  in.  What  are  the  new  and  conclusive  proofs  of  the  muti¬ 
lations  P 

They  are  to  be  found  in  a  single  number  of  the  Homeward 
Mail,  which  inserts  two  gossiping  paragraphs  from  the  English¬ 
man  and  the  Delhi  Gazette.  “  The  following  statement  is  taken 
from  the  Englishman,  and  is  said  to  have  been  received  from  a 
reliable  source.”  So  that  we  have  a  statement  from  an  obscure 
newspaper,  which  report  says  came  somehow  from  somebody  who 
was  said  to  be  reliable.  What  is  the  statement?  “  Mrs.  Joyce 
was  wounded  with  a  bayonet,  and  boiling  oil  was  poured  by  the 
Sepoys  into  the  wound.  Her  body  was  thrown  into  a  pit  in  the 
churchyard,  and  there  found  by  the  chaplain,  the  Rev.  R.  Panting. 
During  her  flight  from  Delhi,  a  lady  saw  little  feet  in  the  shoes 
that  had  been  cutoff  and  were  lying  about.  Let  Judex  apply  for 
a  private  account  of  poor  Mrs.  Macdonald’s  death  at  Meerut,  and 
of  Mrs.  Chambers’  burning  there.” 

Well,  we  argue  from  what  we  know  to  what  we  do  not  know. 
Mrs.  Chambers  and  Mrs.  Macdonald  we  do  happen  to  know  all 
about.  The  former  case  is  the  very  one  which  was  so  fully  investi¬ 
gated,  and  which  after  so  much  shuffling,  and  several  letters  in 
the  Times,  came  out  so  very  clear.  Mrs.  Chambers  was  the  lady 
who  was  killed  by  a  single  bayonet  thrust,  and  in  an  instant  (this 
we  know  from  her  husband’s  testimony),  but  who,  according  to 
the  Indian  reliable  reports,  was  tortured  and  mutilated  with 
unspeakable  horrors.  Having,  in  this  case,  some  months  ago, 
gone  through  the  whole  evidence,  and  seen  that  not  the  slightest 
indignity  or  insult  was  offered  to  Mrs.  Chambers,  we  are  not  now 
inclined  to  pay  much  attention  to  a  lady  who  saw  the  road  to 
Delhi  tesselated  with  babies’  feet.  Indeed,  we  cannot  quite  make 
out  the  history  and  chronology  of  what  we  are  asked  to  believe. 
The  lady  is  flying  from  Delhi  to  Umballa,  and  “  on  the  road  from 
Delhi  to  Umballa”  finds  the  amputated  little  feet  and  shoes. 
Now  we  thought  that  there  was  a  general  massacre  in  Delhi,  but 
that  some  fugitives  escaped  ;  but  the  paragraph  in  the  English¬ 
man  implies  that  the  Sepoys  had  swept  the  road  from  Delhi  to 
Umballa,  carrying  all  the  babies  out  of  Delhi,  whose  feet  they 


cut  off  at  intervals  on  the  march,  and  left  them  “  lying  about;” 
and  after  this  it  seems  they  permitted  “  a  lady”  to  traverse  this 
same  road  for  the  express  purpose  of  picking  them  up. 

As  to  Mrs.  Joyce,  we  can  only  say  that  in  her  case,  there  is 
no  allusion  to  dishonour;  and  the  expression,  “the  body  was 
thrown  into  a  pit  in  the  churchyard,”  seems  to  mean,  that  the 
Sepoys  actually  buried  their  victim  in  consecrated  ground. 
The  other  corroborative  paragraph  is  from  the  Delhi  Gazette, 
and  relates  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Matthews,  “  a  very  old 
woman  of  Agra,”  who  was  surrounded  with  straw  and 
burned  to  death,  the  Sepoys  hoping  to  induce  her  to  show 
where  her  money  was  hidden.  A  very  sad  and  horrid  busi¬ 
ness,  if  true — which  we  fear  it  may  be — but  one  which,  in  no 
sense  whatever,  comes  up  to,  or  in  the  remotest  degree  justifies, 
Lord  Shaftesbury’s  language.  The  poor  old  woman  was  neither 
violated  nor  mutilated.  Hers  was  just  Front  de  Bceuf’s  treatment 
of  Isaac  of  York — the  very  commonest  of  all  common  details  of 
savage  warfare.  It  was  the  Spanish  practice  in  Mexico — the 
cut-and-dry  Oriental  practice— and  the  Middle  Age  practice,  re¬ 
cognised  in  every  chronicle  and  history  extant.  Unless  we  are 
mistaken,  the  Peninsular  War  produced  instances  very  like 
it.  So  that,  after  all,  “  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  triumph”  comes 
to  this ; — His  Lordship’s  charge  of  wholesale  violation  and 
mutilation  is  triumphantly  proved  by  one  solitary  case,  not  of 
violation  or  mutilation,  but  of  torture,  which  is  “  said  to  have 
been  received  from  a  reliable”  (but  anonymous)  “  source” — by 
the  apocryphal  history  o  :  the  little  feet  and  shoes — and  by  the 
very  old  fable  of  poor  Mrs.  Chambers’  tragic  fate,  which  has  been 
as  completely  disproved  as  the  legend  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 
This  is  literally  all  that  is  produced. 

But  the  Morning  Advertiser  has  other  proofs.  It  has  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  “  lady  friend  of  our  own,  writing  exclusively  to  our¬ 
selves,  in  an  able  and  interesting  letter  from  the  scenes  of  the 
ati’ocities.”  We  are  told  of  “  our  own  correspondent,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  the  wife  of  another  officer 
of  great  distinction,  besides  being  a  beautiful  woman — one  of 
great  delicacy  of  feeling  and  high  mental  culture” — who  gives  a 
whole  Iliad  of  rawhead-and-bloody -bones  stories.  Now,  we  do  not 
mean  to  be  uncivil,  but  this  won’t  do.  We  have  taken  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Morning  Advertiser.  G.  Allan 
Saundars,  aud  Pietro  Monomini,  and  Filopanti  are  not  yet  for¬ 
gotten.  But  the  joke  is  getting  threadbare.  There  was  some 
fun  in  suggesting  that  an  Italian  professor  might  possibly  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  publicans’  organ  ;  but  that  a  lady,  the  wife  of  an 
officer,  a  beautiful  woman  with  delicate  feelings  and  high  mental 
culture,  should  write  letters  to  the  Morning  Advertiser,  is  a  very 
dull  jest  indeed.  To  send  a  letter  to  Bell's  Life,  giving  the  views 
of  “  J.  B.  Cantuar”on  the  Goodwood  event  would  be  a  hoax  less 
monstrous  and  improbable  than  that  of  “  a  Lady  Correspondent 
writing  exclusively  to  ourselves,”  i.e,  the  Morning  Advertiser. 

However,  it  is  some  consolation  to  us  thatwe  can  quite  agree  with 
our  contemporary  on  one  point — that  “  the  question  of  the  Sepoy 
mutilations  of  our  women  is  set  at  rest  for  ever.”  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury’s  simple,  accurate,  and  careful  statement  of  facts  now  rests 
on  the  authority  of  “  the  beautiful  woman  who  writes  exclusively” 
to  the  Morning  Advertiser.  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  beautiful 
woman  have  settled  the  controversy.  They  know  dozens  and 
dozens  of  cases.  “  Women  driven  naked,”  like  Poor  Tom,  from 
tithing  to  tithing  ;  “  beautiful  girls  subjected  to  such  indigni¬ 
ties,”  &c.  &c. ;  “wives,  into  whose  mouths  their  husbands’  flesh  was 
thrust;”  “  every  imaginable  insult  and  indignity,  and  degradation, 
conceivable.”  All  this  we  now  know  on  the  authority  of  the 
beautiful  woman  of  the  Morning  Advertiser ;  and  as  our  con¬ 
temporary  goes  on  to  remark,  “  it  must  be  to  his  Lordship  a 
gratification  of  the  highest  kind  to  find  his  statements  borne 
out,  by  this  subsequent  testimony  of  the  most  ample  and 
unanswerable  kind.”  Certainly,  if  it  is  a  gratification  to 
his  Lordship  to  be  assured  that  his  countrywomen  have  been 
treated  in  the  way  detailed  by  the  Advertiser's  correspondent, 
we  can  quite  understand  that  it  must  be  a  gratification  of  the 
most  peculiar,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  to  him,  of  the  highest 
kind.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  being  an  honour  to  his  species,  of  course, 
in  some  sense,  transcends  human  nature.  The  very  highest 
essences  possess  the  very  highest  and  most  refined  sensibilities, 
and  therefore  their  gratifications  are  not  to  be  measured  by  those 
of  ordinary  mortals.  Rape  and  dishonour,  blood  and  murder, 
torture  and  mutilation  are  scarcely  matters  of  gratification  to 
common  minds  ;  but  when  a  man  is  an  honour  to  his  species,  he 
has  peculiar  tastes  and  susceptibilities  with  which  we  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  clay  can  scarcely  sympathize.  As  it  is,  we  leave  his  Lord- 
ship  and  the  Morning  Advertiser,  and  the  Morning  Advertiser's 
beautiful  woman,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  “  gratification  of 
the  highest  kind”  which  they  are  said  to  find  in  the  proof— 
which,  happily,  is  no  proof  at  all — of  the  wildest  excesses  of  lust 
and  blood. 


OTTO  MUNDLEK. 

HRONIC  hot  water  is  the  condition  in  which  that  public 
opinion  which  finds  its  expression  in  Parliament  and  the 
press  seems  to  think  it  desirable  to  keep  one  more  especially  of 
our  national  institutions.  That  institution  is  the  National  Gallery. 
The  Commissions  and  Committees  which  have  sat  upon  it  in  an 
almost  unbroken  series  for  a  score  or  so  of  years  would  be 
laborious  to  recount,  But  at  last  we  appeared  to  have  reached  a 
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standing-point.  In  1855  the  direction  of  the  Gallery  was  reor¬ 
ganized.  The  British  hatred  of  entrusting  any  set  of  duties  to 
the  right  man  singly,  and  free  from  a  machinery  of  checks  and 
divided  responsibility,  availed  to  retain  the  old  body  of  trustees. 
But  there  was  a  Director  with  whom,  as  it  was  pretty  well  under¬ 
stood,  the  real  leadership  rested,  at  a  befitting  salary — a  new 
Secretary,  honourably  provided  for — and  a  Travelling  Agent, 
for  whom  things  were  made  decidedly  comfortable,  what  between 
a  moderate  salary  and  a  good  travelling  allowance. 

These  arrangements  have  on  the  whole  worked  very  efficiently. 
The  quantity  of  work  done  in  the  National  Gallery  since  they 
came  into  operation  has  been  out  of  all  comparison  with  anything 
before  achieved,  and  its  quality  deserves  approval,  and  even 
gratitude.  The  historical  completeness  of  the  collection  has 
been  steadily  and  consistently  furthered— a  result  not  only  right 
in  itself,  but  in  accordance  with  the  programme  laid  down  by  the 
last  Parliamentary  committee.  The  purchase  of  the  Lombardi 
and  Baldi  pictures,  of  the  Pollajuolo,  the  Perugino,  the  large 
Lippino  Lippi,  and  several  others,  is  altogether  laudable ;  and  the 
prices  in  these  and  other  instances  have  been  moderate  or  low. 
The  “tFamily  of  Darius,”  by  Veronese,  presents  a  case  of  a  vast 
price  given  for  a  work  of  European  fame,  for  which  one  of  our 
best  authorities  has  pronounced  that  hardly  any  price  would  be 
exorbitant.  The  one  conspicuous  mistake  was  the  purchase, 
now  some  while  ago,  of  the  other  Veronese  at  a  price  much 
smaller,  yet  still  considerable. 

Quieta  non  movere  is  not  a  bad  axiom.  When  a  system  works 
weli,  it  appears  reasonable  to  leave  it  alone — inquiring  into  and 
correcting  any  hitches  or  abuses  which  may  occur,  but  not 
pouncing  down  upon  the  system  itself,  and  putting  it  out  of 
working  order.  This,  however,  does  not  suit  our  reformers. 
The  proceedings  of  the  13th  July  in  the  House  of  Commons 
unsettle  what  exists,  and  threaten  to  break  up  the  arrangements 
altogether,  without  giving  any  clear  assurance  of  additional 
security. 

In  the  Treasury  minute  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
travelling  agent,  the  duties  of  that  officer  are  laid  down  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  In  order  to  enable  the  Trustees  and  Director  the  more 
easily  to  acquire  fine  pictures  that  may  be  offered  for  sale  on  the 
Continent,  my  Lords  propose  to  appoint  a  travelling  agent  with 
a  salary  of  300^.  a  year,  whose  duties  will  be  to  visit  the  private 
collections  of  distinguished  families  abroad,  ascertaining  and 
describing  their  contents,  and  obtaining  the  earliest  information 
of  any  intended  sale.  The  agent  will  be  paid  his  travelling  and 
personal  expenses  on  a  scale  hereafter  to  he  fixed” — viz.,  650Z. 
a  year.  This  statement  of  the  duties  appears  definite  enough. 
The  travelling  agent  is  a  kind  of  scout,  his  function  being  limited  to 
looking  about  him  as  sharply  as  he  can,  and  telling  his  principals 
what  lie  sees.  He  has  no  power  of  purchasing,  or  offering  to 
purchase — not  even  of  tendering  any  authoritative  recommenda¬ 
tion.  All  this  is  within  the  province  of  the  trustees  and  the 
director.  The  question  whether  the  price  of  a  picture  shall  be 
400I.  or  4000/.  is  as  much  out  of  his  jurisdiction  as  the  police 
magistrate’s  discretion  in  giving  the  last  wife-pounder  two 
months’  imprisonment  or  six  is  independent  of  the  reporter  for 
the  morning  newspaper  who  records  the  sentence.  The  reporter, 
it  is  true,  has  the  corpus  delicti  as  fully  before  him  as  the  magis¬ 
trate,  and  probably  forms  an  equally  decided  opinion  about  it. 
In  like  manner,  the  travelling  agent  has  fully  as  good  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  purclia8eable  pictures  as  the  director.  But,  in 
both  cases,  the  decision  belongs  to  another. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  office  of  travelling  agent ;  and  one 
of  the  very  few  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  know 
anything  about  the  practice — Mr.  Wilson — says  that  that  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  theory.  But  Mr.  Otto  Miindler  is  summarily 
docked  of  his  salary  on  the  plea  that  he  has  done  a  number  of 
things  which  he  has  no  real  power  to  do.  Lord  Elcho  retails 
various  stories  of  high  prices  demanded  and  given  for  pictures, 
and  a  majority  votes  with  him  that  the  travelling  agency  is  a 
nuisance,  and  that  the  agent,  free  to  retain  his  “  travelling  and 
personal  expenses,”  shall  have  not  a  penny  of  salary. 

Whether  the  stories  are  true  or  false  as  imputing  particular 
acts,  or  a  certain  line  of  action,  to  Mr.  Miindler,  is  the  real 
question.  They  are  asserted  in  a  vague,  piecemeal,  and  in¬ 
ferential  manner  on  the  side  of  the  accusation,  and  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  peremptorily  denied  for  the  defence.  Assertion  and 
denial  of  a  similar  kind  are  continual,  all  the  world  over;  and  a 
person  who  has  no  special  means  of  probing  the  facts  will  find 
it  his  best  wisdom  to  suspend  judgment.  For  our  own  part, 
we  incline  to  believe  that  the  allegations  against  Mr.  Miindler 
are  mainly  apocryphal ;  but,  whether  so  or  not,  we  are  at  least 
certain  that  the  manner  in  which  the  knot  has  been  cut,  and  a 
public  servant  sent  adrift,  is  against  common  sense  and  com¬ 
mon  fairness.  Certain  defects  in  the  administration  of  a 
national  institution  are  reported  to  exist.  Eumour,  or  mere 
hap-hazard,  attributes  them  to  a  particular  officer  who  cannot  be 
the  culprit  if  only  his  superiors  have  kept  him  to  his  proper 
duties.  What  is  the  course  which  a  British  House  of  Commons 
deems  it  fitting  to  adopt  under  such  circumstances?  Without 
verifying  the  rumour,  without  tracing  any  actual  defect  to  its 
author,  without  either  calling  for  or  receiving  any  authentic 
explanation,  they  strike  off  the  salary  of  the  accused.  This  is  a 
strange  precedent.  Who  would  not  be  astonished  to  hear  that 
in  one  of  the  ordinary  departments  of  administration — let  us 
Buppose  the  Home  Office  —  an  unproved  rumour  that  some 


contract  or  other  had  been  taken  at  too  high  a  figure  had  led, 
not  to  auy  inquiry  as  to  the  facts  or  the  delinquent,  but  to  the 
simple  abolition  of  the  chief  door-keeper’s  salary  P  The  fact  that 
the  department  with  which  such  a  prank  is  actually  played  is  one 
of  Fine  Art,  suggests  that  the  connexion  between  art  and  the 
State  must  be  a  novelty  to  which  the  British  governing  mind  is 
scarcely  yet  iuured. 

We  do  not  insist  on  the  utter  paltriness  of  the  saving  thus 
effected,  nor  even  on  the  solecism  of  leaving  upon  the  votes  a 
handsome  travelling  allowance  for  an  office  which  is  adjudged 
unworthy  of  salary  or  of  preservation.  If  an  office  is  super¬ 
fluous,  let  it  go,  be  the  saving  paltry  or  not ;  and  if  reform  is  only 
half  attained  iu  the  first  instance,  let  us  accept  an  instalment  and 
get  the  other  in  due  course.  Neither  do  we  expressly  affirm  that 
the  travelling  agency  is  in  itself  advantageous.  Though  we  are 
satisfied  that  it  deserved  to  be  thoroughly  tried,  and  believe  it 
would  prove  more  efficient,  more  economical,  and  less  conducive 
to  jobbery,  than  the  proposed  substitute  of  several  stationary 
local  agencies,  it  may  undoubtedly  tend,  as  alleged,  to  raise  the 
price  of  pictures  iu  the  market.  What  we  object  to,  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  question,  is  the  condemnation  of  a  system 
without  proof,  and  a  man  without  trial.  The  fact  is  that,  in  all 
National  Gallery  matters,  the  real  attack  is  made  upon  indi¬ 
viduals  rather  than  upon  the  appointments  which  they  hold.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  Director  as  Sir  Charles  Easllake  who  is 
assailed— not  so  much  the  travelling  agent  as  Mr.  Miindler.  To 
the  original  selection  of  that  Teutonic  gentleman  we  entertain  a 
very  decided  objection,  viewing  it  as  an  unmerited  slur  upon 
many  a  fellow-countryman  of  our  own,  equally  eligible,  as  far  as 
can  be  foreknown ;  but  there  he  is,  discharging  his  duties  in  a 
manner  which  has  never  been  proved  to  be  exceptionable,  and, 
Englishman  or  German,  he  is  entitled  to  fair  play. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  deprecating  the  off-hand  fiat  of  which  the 
Commons  refused  to  be  baulked,  intimated  that  important 
changes  in  the  management  of  the  National  Gallery  were  in 
contemplation.  Much  assuredly  remains  to  be  done  towards 
settling  on  a  firm  basis  the  whole  edifice  of  our  national  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fine  arts.  Iu  the  case  of  the  Gallery  alone,  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  the  public  have  a  right  to  reclaim  from 
the  Eoyal  Academy  the  space  which  was  ceded  to  that  private 
and  irresponsible  body  when  there  was  enough  and  to  spare,  but 
which  is  now  needed  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  originally 
destined.  Assuming  that  the  entire  field  will  come  under  the 
Government’s  view,  we  welcome  Mr.  Disraeli’s  announcement 
with  all  heartiness.  Meanwhile  we  have  only  to  repeat  that  the 
existing  management  of  the  National  Gallery  has  done  little  to 
ruffle  the  temper  or  rouse  the  jealousy  of  the  public,  and  a  great 
deal  to  show  that  it  is  active,  intelligent,  and  in  earnest. 


WANSTEAD  FOREST. 

rI''HE  importance  of  recreation  to  working  men,  and  the  good  it 
A  must  do  them  and  their  families  to  taste  fresh  air  and  get  a 
sight  now  and  then  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  have  been  talked 
about  till  the  topics  are  threadbare.  Nor  has  it  been  barren 
talk.  Great  things  have  been  done  in  the  last  few  years  to  put 
these  blessings  within  reach  of  the  mechanics  and  tradesmen  of 
London,  and  of  other  towns  as  well.  The  Victoria  Park,  the 
Battersea  Park,  the  opening  of  Kew  Gardens  and  Hampton 
Court  on  Sundays,  show  that  the  feeling  on  this  matter  has  been 
deep  and  earnest.  And  every  one  who  comes  into  personal 
contact  with  the  working  classes  knows  well  that  they  make 
great  use  of  these  advantages,  and  feel  the  better  for  them  in 
body  and  mind.  We  say  that  this  movement  has  had  great 
success ;  but  that  success  has  been  gained  by  very  great 
exertions,  and  at  a  heavy  cost.  Battersea  Park  will  have 
swallowed  up  a  frightful  sum  before  it  is  complete,  and  the 
Victoria  Park  has  been  little  less  expensive.  Now,  would  it  be 
believed  that  at  the  very  time  when  such  efforts  are  being  made 
to  find  the  people  of  London  pleasant  breathing-places,  a  far 
more  charming  park  than  either  of  these  two — one  which  has 
been  the  delight  of  the  Cockneys  of  the  east  for  centuries — is 
being  sold  by  a  single  red-tapist  for  a  mere  song?  Such,  strange 
to  say,  is  the  case.  Wanstead  is  six  miles  from  Whitechapel — 
beyond  the  smoke,  yet  within  an  easy  drive  in  gig  or  cart.  A 
good-sized  patch  of  forest  has  hitherto  lain  there,  surrounded 
indeed,  with  fields  and  houses,  but  itself  wholly  wild  and  free — 
the  only  trace  of  man’s  hand  being  the  beautiful  avenues  of  lime- 
trees  and  chesnuts  which  cross  a  part  of  the  ground  hither  and 
thither.  To  this  forest  of  Wanstead  every  fine  summer’s  even¬ 
ing,  but  most  of  all  on  the  day  which  God  meant  for  refreshment, 
there  came  thousands  upion  thousands  of  worn  mechanics,  and 
petty  tradesmen — that  very  class  for  whom  every  one  is  most 
desirous  to  provide  harmless  amusement,  and  fresh  air,  and  a 
sight  of  the  green  trees.  No  more  pleasing  sight  has  ever  met 
our  eyes  than  the  scenes  of  heartfelt  but  innocent  enjoyment 
which  we  have  looked  at  summer  after  summer  in  those  old 
avenues.  Family  groups  without  number  might  be  seen  squatted 
on  the  ground,  eating  the  meal  they  had  brought  with  them,  or 
wandering  among  the  trees,  listening  to  the  cuckoos,  nightingales, 
and  other  birds  which  abound  there  ;  while  hundreds  of  children 
made  the  air  ring  with  their  shouts,  in  glee  at  their  escape  from 
the  fetid  air  and  weary  walls  of  Spitalfields  and  Whitechapel.  The 
roads  were  alive  with  every  kind  of  conveyance,  and  the  trains  to 
Forest  Gate  were  crowded  with  passengers.  It  geems  almost 
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incredible  that,  in  this  year  of  grace  1858,  this  official  who  acts  on 
behalf  of  the  nation  as  to  all  matters  which  concern  its  real 
property— namely,  Mr.  Howard,  the  Commissioner  ®f  Woods 
and  Forests — should  have  dared  to  put  a  stop  to  all  that  healthy 
happiness.  Yet  so  it  is.  Mr.  Howard  has  sold,  and  sold  for  a  trine, 
to  Lord  Mornington,  all  the  Crown  rights  over  Wanstead  Forest, 
and  it  will  ere  long  be  enclosed  and  sold  for  building  ground.  Mr. 
Haubury  asked  a  question  on  the  subject  the  other  night  111  the 
House  of  Commons,  but,  the  reply  being  of  a  somewhat  evasive 
kind,  public  attention  was  not  called  to  the  matter.  W  e  have  ascer¬ 
tained,  however,  that  no  other  excuse  can  be  offered  for  this  reck¬ 
less  dereliction  of  duty  than  that  Parliament  had  often  grumbled 
at  the  extravagant  expenditure  and  small  receipts  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  ;  and  so,  being  pound-foolish  in  other  cases,  it  was 
thought  a  fine  thing  to  be  penny-wise  here  and  there.  Un- 
happTly,  we  have  not  seen  the  end  of  the  matter.  A  little  beyond 
Wanstead  is  a  hill  called  High  Beech,  covered  with  nobletrees, 
and  commanding  a  prospect  from  Harrow  to  Shooter’s-hill. 
This,  too,  has  been  a  favourite  resort  of  the  east-end  Cockneys, 
but  unless  Mr.  Howard's  new  zeal  for  petty  savings  be  overruled 
by  somebody’s  common  sense,  High  Beech  also  will  be  sold  for  a 
sum  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  cost  of  the  new  park  at  Battersea. 
Such  is  red  tape  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


the  high-priests  in  the  service  of  the  puny  Baal— are  the  Puritans. 
There  is  not  one  rational  objection  to  the  drama  that  is  not 
applicable  with  even  greater  force  to  the  “  Entertainment.”  If 
the  assumption  of  character  be  sinful,  surely  Mr.  Woodin,  who 
becomes  twenty  personages  in  five  minutes,  must  be  in  a  frightful 
state  of  reprobation.  If  the  adoption  of  female  habiliments  by 
the  male,  and  vice  versa,  be  an  abomination,  then  are  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  entertainments  infinitely  more  abominable  than  the 
generality  of  plays,  and  poor  Mr.  Wroodin,  when  he  puts  on 
flaxen  ringlets  and  a  lady’s  ball-dress,  is  proved,  on  a  second 
count,  to  be  the  worst  of  delinquents.  As  for  the  vague  charge 
of  worldliness  which  is  often  brought  against  the  stage,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  higher  drama  is  a  purely  spiritual  region  com¬ 
pared  with  the  crass,  earth-exhaled  fog  that  belongs  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment.  But  the  mass  of  men  are  governed  by  words,  not  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  as  Archbishop  Saneroft  would  not  have  scrupled  to 
deprive  James  II.  of  his  royal  power,  provided  he  could  have 
allowed  him  to  retain  the  name  of  “  King,”  so  the  modern  Puritan 
patronizes  the  “  Entertainment,”  because  it  does  not  bear  the 
name  of  “play.” 


THE  “ENTERTAINMENTS.” 


REVIEWS. 


nPO  a  Frenchman  who  surveys  London  life  there  is  nothing 
1  more  puzzling  than  the  strong  and  permanent  predilection  of 
the  respectable  classes  for  that  species  of  amusement  to  which, 
for  want  of  a  definite  term,  the  word  “  Entertainment  ”  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  sense  is  applied.  Why  should  people  go  night  after 
night  to  hear  one  gentleman  talk  and  sing,  or  a  gentleman  and 
lady  sing  and  talk,  when  they  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
theatres,  where  an  interesting  story  is  represented  in  action  by 
a  company  of  artists,  with  all  the  expedients  of  scenery,  costume, 
and  grouping  to  heighten  the  illusion  i  Histrionic  art  may  not, 
indeed,  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition;  but  an  indifferent 
troop  of  actors  can  produce  an  excitement  far  beyond  that  which 
is  caused  by  the  pert  song  or  flippant  anecdote  of  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  monologist,  who,  proficient  as  he  may  be  in  the 
delineation  of  character,  can  at  best  only  present  a  series  of 
isolated  personages  connected  by  no  plot,  and  developed  by  no  in¬ 
cident.  The  most  dramatic  “Entertainment  ”  is  as  far  below  the 
real  drama  as  a  collection  of  photographs  in  separate  frames  is 
below  a  grand  historical  picture. 

If  the  taste  for  “Entertainments”  were  a  mere  passing  caprice 
it  might  be  accounted  for  like  freaks  in  general.  As  now  and 
then,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  people  will  prefer  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  pic-nio.  on  the  damp  grass  to  an  excellent  dinner  placed 
on  a  convenient  table,  so  may  we  conceive  a  transient  fancy  to 
see  one  actor  do  the  work  of  five  or  six.  Four  strings  are  as  pro¬ 
per  to  a  fiddle  as  two  to  a  bow,  but  nevertheless  Paganini’s  one 
string  was  attractive  in  its  day.  The  “  at  home”  of  the  late  Mr. 
Mathews  only  took  place  once  a  year,  and  lasted  but  for  a  few 
weeks.  Of  the  modern  “  Entertainment,”  on  the  other  hand,  per¬ 
manence  seems  to  be  an  essential  attribute.  While  the  nights 
occupied  by  the  “  run”  of  a  successful  drama  are  enumerated  by 
units,  the  “  Entertainer”  counts  his  performances  by  hundreds. 
Plays  are  brought  out,  withdrawn,  and  forgotten ;  managerial 
dynasties  succeed  each  other  at  various  theatres ;  but  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  save  in  a  few  details,  remains  unchanged  and  unchange¬ 
able — a  practical  refutation  of  the  belief  that  popular  favour  is 
necessarily  unstable. 

If  we  set  aside  Mr.  Albert  Smith’s  “  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc 
as  being  rather  a  descriptive  lecture,  humorously  illustrated 
by  song  and  anecdote,  and  pictorially  illustrated  by  Mr.  W. 
Beverley’s  pencil,  than  as  an  “Entertainment”  strictly  so  called, 
we  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  all  the  “Entertainers  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  London  for  the  last  season  or 
two  would  have  been  much  more  worthily  occupied  as  actors  at 
regular  theatrical  establishments  than  as  mimics  in  “  halls  and 
“  galleries.”  There  is  fine  high-comedy  finish  in  Mrs.  Heed’s  im¬ 
personations  ;  but  why  have  the  finish  without  the  comedy  ? 
Why  should  a  decided  talent  prove  attractive  in  proportion 
to  the  flimsiness  of  the  material  on  which  it  is  employed  ? 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  censuring  Mrs.  lleed, 
or  any  other  proficient  in  the  “  entertaining”  art.  The  lady  in 
question  is  remarkable  for  a  combination  of  the  most  varied  na¬ 
tural  gifts  with  the  most  varied  accomplishments,  and  while 
“  Entertainment”  is  in  vogue,  her  “  Popular  Illustrations 
are  entitled  to  occupy  the  highest  rank  among  popular  amuse¬ 
ments.  But  we  cannot  help  regarding  the  great  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  this  peculiar  form  of  recreation,  and  the  comparatively 
small  importance  attached  to  the  drama,  as  the  indication  of  a 
growing  love  for  frivolity  in  the  matter  of  amusement  scarcely 
to  be  matched  in  any  age.  The  “Entertainment”  appeals  to  no 
sympathy  ;  it  exhibits  no  social  collision  ;  it  stereotypes  every 
character ;  it  overlooks  all  that  is  serious  and  important  in  huma¬ 
nity  ;  it  has  a  sneer  for  everything  that  is  sublime  ;  it  exalts  every¬ 
thing  that  is  trifling.  It  is  not  only  of  the  earth  earthy,  but  its 
earthiness  wears  the  most  unpoetieal  aspect.  The  rage  for  “  En¬ 
tertainments”  belongs,  in  short,  to  that  worship  of  petty  reality 
which  seems  to  stand  between  the  young  of  the  present  day  and 
everything  like  a  lofty  aspiration. 

Strange  to  say,  the  ringleaders  in  the  adoration  of  frivolity — 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

FAITHFUL  in  his  attachment  to  the  seventeenth  century,  M. 

Cousin  has  recently  published  a  work*  which  furnishes  most 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  state  of  society  in  France  at  that 
period,  and  forms  a  valuable  sequel  to  the  Etudes  sur  les  Femmes 
illustres  du  Dix-septieme  Siecle  to  which  the  reader  s  attention 
has  more  than  once  been  called  in  our  columns.  TV  e  wish  it  were 
in  our  power  to  give  M.  Cousin  credit  for  an  attachment  equally 
inviolate  to  those  political  principles  which  he  was  wont  to 
advocate  in  earlier  stages  of  his  career.  The  tone  of  his  remarks 
in  the  Avant-propos  to  these  volumes  on  the  existing  political 
condition  of  France,  betrays  a  complacent  optimism  not  very 
creditable  to  the  ex-Minister  of  a  constitutional  government.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  title,  M.  Cousin  has  taken  as  the  text  of 
this  Etude  the  famous  Grand  Cyras  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery. 
This  novel,  which  now  appears  so  insipid  and  wearisome, 
was  at  one  time,  in  spite  of  its  ten  volumes,  greedily  devoured 
and  profusely  extolled  in  every  rank  of  French  society.  In  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  lying  on  every  table 
and  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  But  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  even  at  the  close  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  reign, 
this  work,  on  which  a  Sevigne  had  raved,  had  gone  completely 
out  of  vogue,  being  little  read  and  less  admired.  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  and  seemingly  capricious  freak  of  a  nation's 
taste  ?  About  eight  years  ago  M.  Cousin  made  a  discovery  at 
the  Bibliotheque  de  V Arsenal  which  cleared  up  all  mystery  on 
this  point.  That  old  gossip,  Tallemaut  des  Beaux,  had  intimated 
that  there  existed  in  his  time  a  key  to  the  Grand  Cyrus,  but 
M.  Cousin  discovered  the  key  itself.  He  there  found  what  he 
had  long  suspected  to  be  the  case,  that  the  Grand  Cyrus  was  an 
allegorical  romance — that  amid  all  the  talk  about  Persia,  Cappa¬ 
docia,  and  Armenia,  it  was  of  France  and  of  the  worthies  ot 
France,  her  high-boni  dames,  and  men  valiant  in  war,  that 
the  accomplished  writer  was  all  the  time  giving  the  portraiture. 
The  contemporaries  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  were  contemporaries,  saw  through  the  disguise; 
but  succeeding  generations,  not  having  any  clue  to  the  allusions 
in  which  all  the  zest  of  the  Grand  Cyrus  consisted,  found  the 
work  most  wearisome  reading,  and  accordingly  consigned  it  to 
oblivion  and  to  dust.  From  that  oblivion  M.  Cousin  hopes  to 
rescue  it,  by  showing  that  it  possesses  an  historical  interest 
which  more  than  compensates  for  the  somewhat  nauseous/ndewr 
of  its  love-sick  sentimentalism.  With  this  key  in  his  hand  he 
ushers  us  into  a  gallery  of  portraits  in  which  we  behold  the 
seventeenth  century  taken  from  the  life,  in  all  its  grades  and 
aspects,  from  the  highest  aristocracy  to  the  lowei  lanks  of  the 
bourgeoisie:  —  “Aussi  pr6sentons-nous  avec  assurance  cette 
peinture  de  la  vie  et  des  mceurs  de  nos  peres,  parce  qu’elle  ne 
contient  quasi  rien  du  notre,  et  qu’elle  est  bien  moins  notre 
ouvrage  que  celui  d’une  contemporaine  parfaitement  informee.” 
M.  Cousin  does  himself  gross  injustice  when  he  says  that 
these  volumes  contain  little  or  nothing  of  his  own  ;  for  without 
his  elucidations  and  emendations,  the  Clef  de  l  Artamene  on  le 
Grand  Cyrus  would  be  of  feeble  assistance  to  any  modern 
reader  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery.  The  author  of  that  Cuf, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  has  followed  no  sort  of  method,  but 
has  jumbled  together  name  upon  name,  so  as  to  make  a  chaos, 
which  it  requires  all  M.  Cousins  erudition  to  reduce  to  order. 
The  first  character  to  which  our  author  applies  his  key  is  that  of 
the  heroine,  Mandane,  whom  we  find  to  be  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville.  Having  already  devoted  an  octavo  volume  to  this 
“illustrious  dame,”  M.  Cousin  now  makes  it  liis  principal 
object  to  show  with  what  magnanimous  fidelity  Mademoiselle 
de  Scudery  and  her  brother  clung  to  the  fortunes  of  that 
ill-fated  princess,  even  at  the  imminent  peril  of  their 
own.  The  three  following  chapters  are  devoted  to  Conde 

*  La  Society  Frangaise  au  Jjix-septieme  Siecle.  D’apr&s  le  “  Grand 
Cyrus”  de  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery.  Par  M.  A  ictor  Cousm.  2  yob. 
Paris:  Didier.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  18S8. 
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— the  ruan,  the  lover,  and  the  captain — and  to  the  three 
triumphs  with  which  his  name  is  associated  —  the  siege 
of  Dunkerque,  and  the  battles  of  Lens  and  Itocroy.  In 
the  novel,  Conde  is  Cyrus  himself,  while  the  exploits  just 
enumerated  are  styled  the  siege  of  Cumae,  the  battle  of  Thybarra, 
and  that  against  the  Massagetae.  With  Lens  and  Itocroy  M. 
Cousin  deals  at  great  length,  both  in  the  body  of  the  work  and 
in  the  Appendices.  The  fifth  chapter  is  entitled  “  L’ Aristocratic,” 
and  introduces  us  to  a  host  of  personages  more  or  less  famous 
who  figure  under  various  fictitious  names  in  the  Grand  Ci/nts. 
In  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Hotel 
de  Kambouillet,  in  the  presence  of  the  Marquise,  of  her  two 
daughters,  and  of  the  famous  Angelique  Paulet.  As  we  open 
the  second  volume,  we  are  still  surrounded  by  the  habituis  of 
that  illustrious  salon.  Madame  de  Sable  and  Voiture,  Mon- 
tausier,  Arnauld  de  Corbeville  (one  of  Conde’s  ablest  lieutenants), 
Godeau,  Conrart,  and  Chapelain — such  are  the  principal  charac¬ 
ters  on  which  M.  Cousin  endeavours  to  throw  fresh  light  from 
the  pages  of  the  Grand  Cyrus.  The  twelfth  chapter  takes  us 
from  the  aristocratic  gatherings  of  the  Hotel  de  ltambouillet  to 
the  somewhat  humbler  “  Samedis” — as  they  were  called — of 
Mademoiselle  de  Scud6ry .  This,  and  the  two  following  chapters  on 
the  persons  present  and  the  subjects  discussed  at  these  Satur¬ 
day  reunions  are  peculiarly  interesting,  for  they  enable  us  to 
trace  the  gradual  progress  of  that  vitiated  and  maudlin  taste 
which  ultimately  elicited  from  Moliere  a  torrent  of  ridicule, 
which  was  never  intended  to  be  directed  against  the  Hotel  de 
Kambouillet  and  the  Hue  de  la  Beauce  in  their  palmy  days.  A 
few  sketches  of  social  life  in  the  sixteenth  chapter,  and  a  mass  of 
hitherto  unedited  correspondence  in  an  Appendix,  complete  a 
work  which  is  indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  make  him¬ 
self  familiar  with  one  of  the  most  famous  epochs  in  French  his¬ 
tory. 

It  was  a  good  idea  of  M.  Livet’s  to  publish  a  new  edition  of 
Pellisson’s  and  D’Olivet’s  history  of  the  Academie  Francaise* * * § 
with  such  notes  and  elucidations  as  might  supply  what  was 
wanting,  and  correct  what  was  erroneous.-  Pellisson,  it  will  be 
remembered,  narrated  the  history,  and  enumerated  the  members 
of  the  Academy  from  its  foundation  to  the  year  1652.  D’Olivet 
— a  man  of  very  inferior  powers — undertook  to  carry  it  down  to  the 
year  1700.  Their  joint  production  has,  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
remained  undisputed  master  of  this  particular  field  of  literary 
history — a  position,  we  apprehend,  from  which  it  will  not  be 
dislodged  till  M.  Villemain  gives  the  world  his  long-expected 
Histoire  de  V Academie  Franqaise.  The  object  which  M.  Livet 
proposed  to  himself  may  be  stated  summarily  in  his  own  words  : 
— “Offrir  nn  bon  texte  de  deux  ouvrages  precieux  pour  notre 
histoire  littoraire ;  corriger  des  fautes  accrues  par  des  editions 
successives  ;  rectifier  les  erreurs  echappees  a  des  ecrivains  plus 
soigneux  encore  de  leur  style  que  de  l’exactitude  historique  ; 
eelaireir  les  points  obscurs.  et  dans  nos  commentaires,  ajouter 
aux  deux  recits  tout  ce  qu’ils  laissent  a  desirer  l’un  et  l’autre.” 
Of  the  amount  of  labour  and  ingenuity  brought  into  play  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  task  thus  defined,  nothing  short  of  the 
actual  perusal  of  these  volumes  can  give  an  adequate  idea.  The 
Appendices  and  Pieces  Justijicatives  annexed  to  both  volumes 
are  filled  with  matter  of  the  highest  interest,  and  do  credit  to 
the  editor’s  judgment.  The  Catalogue  Academique,  at  the  end  of 
t  he  second  volume,  or  list  of  works  left  by  Academicians  who  died 
before  the  year  1 700,  is  a  very  useful  contribution  to  bibliography. 
The  editor,  in  his  preface,  calls  special  attention  to  the  criticisms 
by  various  members  of  the  Academy  on  their  colleague  Pellisson’s 
projected  Introduction  to  the  Dictionary.  Some  of  these  criti¬ 
cisms  are  very  curious,  as  betraying  an  amount  of  healthy  impa¬ 
tience  of  anything  like  fulsome  eulogy  which  we  should  scarcely 
have  expected  to  meet  with  at  that  period. 

Some  months  ago  we  called  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  two 
first  volumes  of  a  history  of  the  Eevolutions  of  Italy  by  M. 
Ferrari,  known  to  fame  as  the  editor  and  fervent  disciple  of  Vico. 
We  have  now  to  announce  the  completion  of  this  important 
work  by  the  publication  of  two  more  volumes,!  divided  into  five 
parts,  entitled  respectively,  i.LesTyrans  (1280 — 1313);  2.  Les 
Seigneurs  (1313 — 1378);  3.  Les  Condottieri  (1378— 1494) ;  4.  La 
Decadence  des  Seigneurs  (1 494—1 530) ;  5.  L’ltalie  moderne. 
i  he  general  drift  of  this  work  was  set  forth  in  a  former  notice. 
The  following  extract,  however,  will  be  useful  as  an  indication  of 
the  different  revolutionary  phases  through  which  we  are  succes¬ 
sively  conducted  by  M.  Ferrari.  The  author  enters  on  a 
calculation  of  the  number  of  revolutions  of  which  Italy  had 
been  the  theatre  up  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  he  thus 
lavs  the  basis  or  data  of  the  problem  “  D’apres  l’histoiro 
1’ideale  toute  ville  traverse  les  neuf  epoques  du  comte,  de 
l’dveque,  des  consuls,  des  podestats,  des  deux  sectes,  des  tyrans, 
des  seigneurs,  des  Condottieri,  et  du  proteetorat  espagnol.  "Voila 
neuf  revolutions,  dans  le  sens  le  plus  vaste  :  mais  chaque  6poque 
se  snbdivise  en  plusieurs  phases,  chaque  phase  enfante  son 
gouvernement,  chaque  gouvernement  essuie  le  feu  d’une  reaction 
pontificale  on  imperiale,  et  enfin  chaque  reaction  essuie  a  son 
tour  le  feu  d’une  nouvelle  insurrection  qui  retablit  son  gouverne¬ 
ment  toujours  plus  victorieux.”  Combining  these  data  with  the 


*  Histoire  de  V Academic  Francaise.  Par  Pellisson  et  D’Olivet;  avee  une 
Introduction,  des  Eclaircissements,  et  Notes,  par  M.  Ch.  L.  Livet.  2  vols. 
Paris:  Didier.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1 858. 

t  Histoire  des  devolutions  d' Italic.  Par  J.  Ferrari.  Tomes  iii.  et  iv. 
Paris:  Didier.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  18S8. 


number  of  revolutionary  centres  throughout  the  peninsula,  172 
in  number,  M.  Ferrari  arrives  at  the  “  chiffre  paradoxal  et 
pourtant  tres-affaibli  de  septmille  deux  cent  vingt-quatre  revolu¬ 
tions.”  There  is  something  so  racy,  manly,  and  original 
in  these  volumes,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  unsound¬ 
ness  which  attaches  to  an  historian  who  looks  upon  all  his  facts 
through  the  coloured  spectacles  of  a  preconceived  theory  and  an 
ideal  formula.  We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  passages 
on  Ariosto  and  Machiavelli  in  volume  iv.,  p.  238,  &c. 

The  new  volume  of  Didot’s  Biographic  Genirale*  is  one  of 
the  best  that  have  yet  appeared.  Of  all  the  careers  which  it  re¬ 
counts,  few  are  chequered  with  such  strange  adventures,  or 
crowned  with  such  well-won  scientific  fame,  as  that  of  the  editor, 
Dr.  Hoefer.  The  writer  of  his  biography  regrets  that  modesty 
compelled  that  gentleman  to  cut  out  a  great  part  of  his  article,  but 
what  remains  is  sufficient  to  corroborate  the  opinion  we  had  pre¬ 
viously  formed  of  the  skill  with  which  Dr.  Iloefer  discharges  a 
task  which  requires  capacity  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  lives 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  of  Henri  Quatre  are  executed  by 
Emile  de  Bonnechose  and  Amed6e  Renee  respectively.  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  is  treated  at  great  length,  and  with  great  fairness 
by  M.  Isambert.  Wretchedly  meagre  is  the  notice  of  George 
Herbert  by  an  individual  who  signs  himself  Z.  This  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  ;  for  nothing,  we  conceive,  could  be  more  opposed  to 
French  taste  than  Herbert’s  poems.  M.  Taillandier  is  every¬ 
thing  we  could  wish  a  propos  of  Herder.  His  varied  knowledge 
of  German  literature  has  here  done  him  good  service.  Dr. 
Hoefer,  in  an  article  of  thirty  columns  on  William  Herschel. 
gives  an  able  analysis  of  all  Hersehel’s  Memoirs  in  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions.  We  must  also  draw  attention  to  the 
excellent  article  on  Hipparchus  by  the  same  author.  M. 
Victor  Fournel,  in  his  article  on  Hesnault,  has  done  well  to 
quote  the  famous  sonnet  known  by  the  name  of  L'Avorton  ; 
but  he  would  have  done  better  still  if  he  had  informed  his 
readers  that  there  exist  different  versions  of  that  sonnet, 
and  had  mentioned  from  what  quarter  he  had  taken  the 
one  he  quotes.  One  of  the  gems  of  the  volume  is  the 
article  on  Hippocrates  by  Dr.  Darcmberg.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  perhaps  of  M.  Littrc,  no  man  in  France  had  so- good  a 
right  to  be  heard  as  the  learned  editor  of  Oribasius,  and' of  the 
CEuvres  choisies  d' JTippocraie. 

We  have  before  us  the  second  volumef  of  the  new  edition  of 
Babelais,  by  MM.  Burgaud  des  Marets  and  Lathery,  to  which 
we  called  attention  last  year.  This  volume  completes  the  work  ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  find  from  the  preface  to  the  apocryphal  fifth 
book  that  the  editors  contemplate  making  some  further  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Rabelaisian  literature.  So  many  bibliographical  pro¬ 
blems  are  involved  in  the  history  and  authorship  of  Pantagruel, 
that  we  should  be  curious  to  see  their  solution  attempted  by  men 
of  whose  acumen  and  erudition  these  volumes  furnish  such  a 
favourable  specimen.  Appended  to  the  Pantagruel  are  various 
letters,  poems,  and  other  opuscula,  by  Maitre  Francois.  A  care¬ 
fully  executed  Lexicon  of  Rabelais  would  be  an  invaluable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  the  French  language.  We  hope  that  M. 
Burgaud  des  Marets  and  his  colleague  will  bear  it  in  mind. 

Another  product  of  literary  partnership  is  the  history  of 
Marie- Antoinette  by  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt.t  It  is 
a  charming  book  in  every  respect,  alike  from  the  interest  of  the 
theme  and  the  merits  of  the  execution.  As  we  follow  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  unhappy  queen,  from  her  first  arrival  in  France  to 
the  fatal  day  when  she  was  murdered  on  the  scaffold,  we  find 
our  interest  in  the  narrative  rise  higher  and  higher,  till  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  lay  the  book  down.  We  have  never  yet  met  with 
so  lucid  an  account  of  the  famous  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace 
which  brought  such  unmerited  calumny  on  Marie- Antoinette 
With  becoming  taste  MM.  Goncourt  have  abandoned  on  this 
occasion  that  somewhat  jaunty  style  which  characterized  their 
Portraits  Intimes  du  Bix-h-uitieme  Stacie.  They  seem  to  have 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  consulting  the  best  sources,  whether 
in  manuscript  or  in  type.  The  perusal  of  this  work  has  left  on 
our  mind  a  strong  impression  of  the  truth  of  Napoleon’s  saying 
respecting  Marie-Antoinette “  La  reinc— le  seul  homme  de 
sa  famille.” 

M.  Sutter  has  recently  published  a  work  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  which  has  met  with  the  approval,  quantum  valeat, 
of  the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arls.§  1  lie  introduction,  consisting' 
of  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  painting  from  the  earliest 
time,  gave  us  anything  but  a  favourable  impression  of  the  book. 
Nothing  could  be  more  bald  or  jejune  than  the  author’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  different  schools  of  painting  which  he  had  to  pass  under 
review.  But  when  we  got  more  into  the  body  of  the  work  our 
dissatisfaction  vanished  ;  for  though  there  is  nothing  very  new 
or  very  deep  in  any  of  M.  Sutter’s  observations,  he  has  a  way 
of  putting  familiar  things  which  fascinates  the  reader  — so 
clear  and  concise  is  his  style.  The  opening  chapters  treat  of  the 


*  Nouvelle  Biographie  Geiu-rale.  Tome  xxiv.  (Heunert— Holopldra  1 
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t  CEuvres  de  Babelais.  Collationnces  pour  la  premiere  fois  sue  les 
Editions  Originalcs,  accompagndes  de  Notes  riouvelles,  et  irnprimees  d’apres 
1 Orthographc  des  Ancicns  Textes,  par  MM.  Burgaud  des  Marets  et  Batlidry. 
Tome  ii.  Paris:  Didot.  London:  Jeffs.  18S8. 
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utility  of  the  Fine  Arts,  of  genius,  of  the  connexion  between 
morafand  intellectual  perfection,  of  ideal  beauty,  of  grace  and 
teste  and,  lastly,  of  the  author’s  own  theory  of  beauty  which  ha 
no  thing1  new  in  it,  but  is  worthy  of  attention  from  the  neatness 
and  lucidity  of  the  illustrations  respecting  unity  and  variety  as  the 
To  conditfons  of  aesthetic  beauty.  The  second  part  opens  with 
some  useful  considerations  on  character  and  passion  as  id  ¬ 
eated  by  o-esture  and  attitude,  and  on  superficial  anatomy ;  and  it 
then  branches  off  into  a  discussion  of  the  laws  of  composition  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  different  styles  of  painting  on  the  othei  . 

The  third  part  treats  of  colour,  aerial  perspective,  light  and 
shadow,  chiaroscuro  and  drawing.  M.  Sutter  has  evidently  been 
a  close  and  careful  student  of  the  best  works  of  the  best  masteis, 
especially  as  regards  the  laws  of  composition.  V  e  fancy,  as  vie 
lead  some  of  his  remarks  on  that  subject,  that  we  could  name  the 
particular  picture  in  the  Louvre  which  suggested  them. 

M.  Aroux,  who  has  written  several  works  on  Dante  with  the 
view  to  establish  the  somewhat  novel  theory  that  the  great  Floren¬ 
tine  was  an  apostle  of  Albigensian  doctrmes-a  heretic  in  disguise 
—has  recently  endeavoured  to  extend  his  theory  to  all  the  min¬ 
strelsy  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  In  the  work  now  before  us,- 
he  considers  that  he  has  established  the  following  positions  i  . 
That  Albigensiauism  exercised  on  the  march  of  the  human  mind 
and  on  the  progress  of  events  in  Europe,  after  the  tenth  century, 
an  influence  far  deeper  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  2.  lhat 
the  Albigenses  appropriated  Neo-Platonic  doctrines,  and  inter¬ 
wove  them  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  whole 
body  of  Catholic  theology — on  the  other,  with  the  local  tra¬ 
ditions  and  legends  of  saint  or  hero  current  in  quarters  where 
their  apostles  penetrated.  3.  That  through  Albigensiamsm 
theories  of  platonic  love  made  their  way  from  the  south  to 
the  north  of  France,  to  Spain,  Italy, England,  and  Germany,  and  so 
gave  birth  to  the  chivalry  of  love.  4.  That  this  high-flown  concep¬ 
tion  of  knightly  ardour  and  devotion  never  had  any  real  existence 
in  the  middle  ages.  Those  submissive  lovers  and  immaculate  dames 
were  nothing  more  than  a  platonic  fiction  set  on  foot  by  the 
minstrels  of  a  Christian  but  anti-Catholic  community  as  a  tool  ot 
propagandism.  In  other  words-"  La  chevalerie  amoureuse, 
utopie  bas6e  sur  l’Evangile,  fut  opposee  par  les  Albigeois  a  la 
chevalerie  feodale,  violente,  brutale,  oppressive  et  corrompue. 

,  That  the  chantres  d’ amour  of  Provence  were  the  first  to  culti¬ 
vate  poetry  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  to  compose  romans  de  Gestes 
for  the  purpose  of  embodying  in  allegory  the  deeds  and  triumphs 
of  their  missionaries,  called  Bonshommes  and  Parfaits  by  the 
initiated,  and  Troubadours  by  the  world.  These  romances  were 
a  kind  of  official  record  of  the  sayings  ana  doings  of  the  Albigensian 
Church;  and,  rapidly  translated  into  the  language  of  every  country 
where  that  sect  numbered  any  followers,  they  served  as  models 
for  those  compositions  of  a  like  kind  which  we  meet  with  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  6.  That  from  this  Albigensian  and  Pro- 
vencale  school  is  descended  that  of  the  court  under  Frederick  II., 
and  the  whole  of  the  great  Italian  school.  We  offer  no  opinion 
on  the  success  which  has  attended  M.  Aroux  in  this  undertaking ; 
but  whatever  be  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  the  ingenuity,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  acumen  shown  in  its  defence  entitle  the  author  to  an 
impartial  and  attentive  hearing. 

In  a  "oodly  octavo  volume  of  700  pages  MM.  Didot  have  given 
us  the  first  authentic  and  complete  edition  of  Voiture  s  works.f 
Few  authors  have  suffered  such  grievous  wrong  at  the  hands  ot 
negligent  editors.  On  the  first  publication  of  Voiture  s  works, 
prudence  rendered  necessary  a  liberal  use  of  asterisks.  v\  ith 
the  aid  of  Tallemant  des  Beaux,  the  present  editor  M.  Poux  flas 
been  enabled  to  substitute  for  these  nearly  one  hundred  names. 
The  care  and  diligence  with  which  he  has  executed  his  task 
render  this  volume  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  a  library  in 
which  French  literature  has  any  place.  We  cannot  say  much 
for  M  Eoux’s  Vie  de  Voiture.  The  ‘'fere  de  Vingemeuse 
badinerie,”  as  Tallemant  styled  him,  needed  a  biographer  ot  a 
congenial  tone  of  mind. 

THE  BALLADS  OF  SCOTLAND.* 

fTHE  most  valuable  collection  of  ballad  poetry  ever  published, 

1  with  the  exception  of  Percy’s  lieliques,  was  Scott  s  Min¬ 
strelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  ;  and,  with  the  omission  of  some 
modern  imitations  and  apocryphal  versions,  the  greater  num  »ei 
of  his  ballads  will  be  found  in  the  present  publication,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  a  convenient  and  compendious  form.  Air. 
Aytoun’s  preface  will  explain  his  reasons  for  a  new  collation  and 
selection,  and  at  the  same  time  will  supply  those  who  are  curious 
in  such  matters  with  full  information  on  the  bibliogiaphy  ot  t  le 
subject.  It  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  a  clever  writer, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  genuine  admirer  of  ballad  poetry,  to 
avoid  an  affectation  of  colloquial  inaccuracy  which  disfigures  Ins 
critical  style.  It  is  indecorous  and  absurd  to  speak  of  “the 
pilfering  of  the  material  for  the  purposes  of  transmogrification  ; 
and  when  a  writer  says  that  “  it  humbly  appears  to  me  that 
certain  arguments  are  fallacious,  he  transfers  the  humility  which 

*  Les  Mystb-es  de  la  Chevalerie  et  de  V Amour  Platonique  ait  JTogen  Age. 
Par  E.  Aroux.  Paris:  Tardieu.  Loudon:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1 858 . 

f  (Euvres  de  Voiture.  Paris :  Didot.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 
l858i 

t  The  Ballads  of  Scotland.  Edited  by  William  Edmonstone  Aytoun, 
D.C.L.  2  vols.  Edinburgh  and  London ;  Blackwood. 


he  intends  to  profess  from  himself  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse. 
The  idiom  might  be  illustrated  by  many  strange  propositions  ot 
the  same  form,  such  as — “  Homer  humbly  appears  to  me  to  be 
great,’’  “  Mont  Blanc  humbly  looks  high,”  “  Thraso,  with  un¬ 
feigned  deference,  seems  in  the  play  to  bluster.”  Mr.  Aytoun  s 
preference  for  ballads  over  the  higher  forms  of  poetry  ought  not 
to  blind  him  to  the  indispensable  condition  of  polish  in  any  com¬ 
position  which  is  intended  for  permanence. 

The  Scotch  ballads  are  far  superior  to  any  of  the  legendary 
poetry  of  Western  or  Central  Europe.  Many  of  them  are 
humorous,  many  are  pathetic,  and  if  some  ot  the  historical 
narratives  are  prosaic  and  tedious,  the  fault  lies  rather  w  ith  the 
perseverance  of  editors  than  with  poets  who  never  expected  to 
survive  when  the  exploits  of  their  heroes  had  ceased  to  be  inte¬ 
resting.  Metre,  which  is  the  indispensable  basis  and  test  of 
poetry,  is  naturally  used  in  the  absence  or  scarcity  of  written 
literature  as  a  convenient  aid  to  memory.  The  authors  of  As  in 
Prcesenti  and  of  Propria  quae  Maribus  have  eflected  their  objects 
for  many  successive  generations  without  any  great  effort  of 
imagination,  and  in  the  absence  of  especially  musical  ihythm  , 
but  if  the  genders  of  nouns  and  the  conjugations  of  verbs 
became  as  obsolete  as  the  skirmishes  of  Gaelic  barbarians  in  the 
twelfth  or  sixteenth  century,  the  ballad  poetry  of  the  Latin  gram- 
mar  would  probably  be  eliminated  from  future  editions.  Much 
allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  enthusiastic  editors  w  lio 
may  probably  be  at  the  same  time  zealous  Scottish  patriots ;  and 
Mr.  Aytoun  may  perhaps  find  historical  interest,  if  not  poetical 
beauty,  in  the  dreary  record  of  the  Battle  of  Harlaw  and  of  such 
heroes  as — 

Gude  Sir  Alexander  Irvine, 

The  much  renowned  Land  of  Drum, 

Nane  in  hie  days  were  better  seen, 

When  they  were  ’sembled  all  and  some. 


It  may  be  useful  to  know  that  this  action  between  an  Earl  of 
Mar  and  a  Lord  of  the  Isles  was  lought 

In  July,  on  Saint  James  his  even 
That  four  and  twenty  dismal  day, 

Twelve  hundred,  ten  score,  and  eleven, 

Of  years  sin’  Christ,  the  sooth  to  say  : 

Men  will  remember  as  they  may 
When  thus  the  veritie  they  knaw 
And  mony  a  nne  may  mourn  for  aye 
The  brim  battil  of  the  Harlaw. 

Two  centuries  later,  a  not  less  straightforward  bard  recounts 
an  invasion  of  the  country  of  the  Gordons  by  Argyll : — 

Then  every  man  himsel  did  arm 
To  meet  MacCullum  Moore, 

Unto  Strathdour  who  did  great  harm 
The  Wodensday  before. 

As  lions  do  puir  lambs  devour 
Wi’  bludie  teeth  and  nails, 

They  brent  the  biggings,  took  the  store, 

Syne  slew  the  people’ s  sells. 

The  concluding  summary  of  the  purpose  and  process  of  the 
chivalric  wars  of  the  Highlands  is  almost  as  accurate  and  com¬ 
pendious  as  Mr.  Peacock’s  admirable  war  song  in  the  Misfortunes 
of  Elphin : — 

The  mountain  sheep  are  sweeter, 

But  the  valley  sheep  are  fatter  ; 

We  therefore  deemed  it  lneeter 
To  carry  off  the  latter. 

We  made  an  expedition, 

We  met  a  force  and  quelled  it. 

We  took  a  strong  position, 

And  killed  the  men  who  held  it. 

But  the  old  Scotch  ballad-singer  possessed  little  of  the  wit,  and 
nothing  of  the  musical  ear  which  distinguishes  the  modern 
humourist. 

Dull  narratives  of  this  kind  fortunately  occupy  but  a  small 
portion  of  Mr.  Aytoun’s  pleasant  little  volumes.  “  Sir  Patrick 
Spens,”  “  Young  Tamlane,”  “  True  Thomas,”  “  Heleu  of  Kirk- 
connell”  are  true  poems,  as  welcome  to  cultivated  imagination 
as  to  rude  and  primitive  belief.  Even  the  commonplace  formulas 
of  the  Scotch  ballads  are  fanciful  and  touching  ;  nor  would  any 
dull  school  of  minstrels  have  disposed  of  successive  lovers  and 
their  ladies  in  the  well-known  cemetery  with  its  typical  after- 

n  They  burled  him  in  St.  Mary’s  Kirk, 

Her  in  St.  Mary’s  quire, 

And  out  of  her  grave  grew  a  red,  red  rose, 

And  out  of  his  a  brier. 

And  they  twa  met,  and  they  twa  plat, 

And  fain  they  wad  be  near, 

And  a’  the  world  might  ken  right  well, 

They  were  twa  lovers  dear. 

The  elopements  and  pursuits,  however,  which  generally  lead 
to  this  tragical  conclusion,  are  much  more  common  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Minstrelsy  than  in  Mr.  Aytoun’s  more  limited  collec- 
tion.  The  lady  who  never  shed  one  tear 

Until  that  she  saw  her  seven  brethren  fa’, 

And  her  father  hard  fighting  who  loved  her  dear, 

has  no  place  in  the  present  volumes.  The  subject  common  to  the 
ballad-poetry  of  all  countries — of  a  lover  ot  apparently  low  de¬ 
gree,  who  is  discovered  after  the  wedding  to  be  noble  and 
wealthy,  is  illustrated  by  Donald  of  the  Isles,  who  c Airies  on  his 
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wooing  in  disguise,  and  by  the  rustic  bride,  who  teases  Earl 
Richard  with  a  humorous  and  malicious  playfulness: — 

And  when  they  came  to  Marykirk, 

The  nettles  grew  on  the  dyke : 

“  Gin  my  auld  carline  mother  were  here,”  she  says, 

“  Sae  weel  she  wad  you  pyke — 

Sae  weel  she  wad  you  pyke;”  she  says, 

“  She  wad  you  pyke  and  pu — 

She  wad  boil  you  weel,  and  butter  you  weel, 

And  sup  till  she  were  fu’.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  poet  entered  with  real  enjoyment  into 
the  lad3r’s  playful  exaggeration  of  her  own  assumed  coarse¬ 
ness,  and  there  is  much  humour  in  the  unanswerable  repartee 
to  Earl  Richard’s  natural  expression  of  indignant  disgust : — 

“  Oh,  hauld  your  tongue,  ye  beggar’s  brat. 

My  heart  will  break  in  three.” 

“  And  sae  did  mine  on  yon  bonnie  hillside, 

'Where  ye  wadna  let  me  be.” 

In  this  ballad,  the  knot  which  might  have  been  solved  by  ordi¬ 
nary  machinery  provokes  the  supernatural  intervention  of  the 
“  Billy  Blin,’’  a  friendly  goblin,  who  is  characteristically  repre¬ 
sented  as  impatient  of  the  quarrel  in  which  the  discordant  couple 
are  wasting  the  night :  — 

It’s  up  then  spak  the  Billy  Blin 
From  the  corner  where  he  lay  ; 

“  What  gars  ye  twa  keep  havering  on 
Sae  lang  or  it  be  day  ? 

Let  a  body  rest,”  said  the  Billy  Blin, 

“The  anemay  serve  the  other; 

The  Earl  of  Stockford’s  ae  daughter, 

And  the  Queen  of  Scotland’s  brother.” 

The  human  dislike  of  unseasonable  noise,  the  highly  civilized 
appreciation  of  suitable  worldly  position,  and  above  all  the 
whimsical  designation  of  himself  as  “  a  body,”  give  the  Billy 
Blin  an  indescribable  reality  which  belongs  only  to  mediaeval  and 
northern  mythology.  Naiads  and  Hamadryads  were  but  grace¬ 
ful  abstractions  in  comparison  with  the  domestic  spirits  who,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  identified  themselves  with  the  ordinary 
life  and  occupations  of  a  commonplace  household.  Even  the 
supernatural  world  enters  into  closer  relations  at  the  fireside 
than  in  the  woods  or  round  the  fountains  of  the  South.  The 
demonic  element  which  theology  associated  with  elves  and 
fairies,  is  indicated  by  the  mysterious  necessity  of  paying  a 
teind  to  hell  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years  in  the  person  of 
the  fairest  of  their  company.  In  “  Young*  Tamlane  ”  the  Queen 
of  the  Fairies  appears  as  a  willing  accomplice  in  the  sacrifice,  and 
in  “  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  ”  she  desires  only  to  save  her  earthly 
favourite  from  the  flattering  doom  : — 

Thou  art  a  fair  man  and  a  hende ; 

I  trow  full  well  ho  would  choose  thee. 

In  “  True  Thomas,”  when  the  travellers  reach  a  desert  on  the 
bounds  of  the  known  and  of  the  unknown  world,  they  see  the 
broad  road  of  wickedness,  and  the  narrow  and  thorny  road  of 
righteousness,  “  though  after  it  but  few  inquires  ;”  and  there  is 
also  a  third  road  unknown  to  the  Scriptures  : — 

That  is  the  way  to  fair  elf-land, 

Where  you  and  I  this  night  maun  gae. 

O  they  rode  on  and  further  on, 

And  they  waded  through  rivers  abune  the  knee, 

And  they  saw  neither  the  sun  nor  the  moon, 

But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  a  sea. 

It  was  mirk,  mirk  night,  there  was  nae  stern-light, 

And  they  waded  through  red  blude  to  the  knee ; 

For  a’  the  blude  that’s  shed  on  the  earth, 

Kins  through  the  springs  o’  that  countrie. 

The  preponderance  of  allegory,  and  the  elaborate  faneifulness 
of  this  ballad,  indicate  a  poet  of  no  mean  capacity,  though  at  the 
same  time  of  comparatively  recent  date  ;  but  the  traditional  gift 
which  the  Fairy  Queen  bestowed  on  the  rhymer  is  recorded  with 
the  humour,  if  not  with  the  simplicity,  which  belongs  to  the 
older  form  of  the  legend  : — 

Syne  they  came  to  a  garden  green, 

And  she  pu’d  an  apple  frae  a  tree — 

“  Take  this  for  thy  wages,  True  Thomas, 

It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  will  never  lie.” 

“My  tongue  is  my  ain,”  True  Thomas,  he  said. 

“A  gudely  gift  ye  wad  gie  to  me, 

I  neither  docht  to  buy  nor  sell 
At  fair  or  tryste,  where  I  might  be. 

“  I  doeht  neither  speak  to  prince  nor  peer, 

Nor  ask  for  grace  from  fair  ladye.” 

“  Now  hold  thy  tongue,  Thomas,”  she  said, 

“  For  as  I  say  so  must  it  be.” 

The  last  stanza  is  old  and  genuine : — 

He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  cloth, 

And  a  pair  o  shoon  o’  the  velvet  green, 

And  till  seven  years  were  come  and  gane 
1  ruo  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen. 

Mr.  Aytoun  is  less  liberal  than  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  interesting  records  of  Border  history  which  turn 
principally  on  the  exploits  and  rescues  of  heroes  who  won  their 
lame  by  stealing  horses  and  cows.  The  blind  harper  of  Loch- 
maben  exhibited  a  skill  worthy  of  an  Arab  in  carrying  off  King 
Henry’s  brown  horse,  by  tying  him  to  his  own  grey  mare’s  tail 
after  shutting  up  her  foal  at  home.  The  lamentations  which 


induce  the  plundered  King  of  England  to  pay  for  the  harper’s 
supposed  losses  must  have  been  thoroughly  amusing  to  a  sym¬ 
pathizing  Scotch  audience : — 

“  Come,  baud  tliy  tongue,  thou  silly  blind  harper. 

And  of  thy  alaciug  let  me  be ; 

For  thou  shalt  got  a  better  mare, 

And  weel  paid  thy  cowt  foal  shall  lie.” 

The  rescue  of  Kinmont  Willie  has  all  the  spirit,  gaiety,  and 
indifference  to  life  which  befits  a  successful  adventure  in  a  society 
little  encumbered  with  law.  There  is  the  true  ring  of  ballad- 
poetry  in  the  excuses  which  Buccleuch’s  successive  bands  allege 
to  “  hause  Sakelde”  for  their  presence  on  the  English  side  of 
the  Border.  The  first  body  is  going  to  hunt  an  English  stag 
which  has  trespassed  in  Scotland ;  the  masons  with  ladders  who 
follow  are  going  to  harry  a  corbie’s  nest ;  the  third  band  incur 
stronger  suspicions  by  their  rough  appearance:— 

“  Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  broken  men,” 

Quo’  fause  Sakelde,  “  come,  tell  to  me 
Now  Dickie  o’  Dryhope  led  that  band, 

And  the  never  a  word  of  lcar  had  he. 

“  Why  trespass  ye  on  the  English  side  ? 

Row-footed  outlaws,  stand  !”  quo’  he  ; 

The  never  a  word  had  Dickie  to  say, 

Sae  he  thrust  his  lance  through  his  fause  bodie. 

The  practical  substitute  which  the  unlearned  Dickie  provides 
for  his  defective  rhetoric  is  illustrated  by  the  perfect  indiffer¬ 
ence  with  which  the  poet,  after  mentioning  the  exploit,  passes  on 
to  the  more  important  part  of  his  narrative.  The  hopelessness 
of  the  prisoner  is  not  without  a  touch  of  pathos  : — 

O  I  sleep  saft,  and  I  wake  aft, 

It’s  lang  syu  sleeping  was  lleyed  frae  me. 

Gie  my  service  back  to  my  wife  and  bairns, 

And  a’  gude  fellows  that  specr  for  me. 

But  his  spirits  instantly  rise  when  his  comrade  lifts  him  with  all 
his  weight  of  irons  on  his  back  : — 

“  O  mony  a  time,”  quo’  Kinmont  Willie, 

“  I’ve  ridden  a  horse  baith  wild  and  coud. 

But  a  rougher  beast  than  Red  Rowan 
I  ween  my  legs  have  ne’er  bestrode.” 

The  best  aud  wildest  war-song  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  collection 
was  probably  omitted  by  Mr.  Aytoun  as  belonging  to  the  English 
Border,  yet  it  would  have  been  almost  worth  his  while  for 
once  to  compromise  his  nationality  in  honour  of  the  gallant  lady 
who  leaves  “  five-and-twenty  owsen”  in  her  homestead  at  night 
to  find  in  the  morning  only 

a  toom  byre  and  a  wide, 

And  the  twelve  nogs  on  ilka  side. 

Fie  lads,  shout  a’,  a’,  a’, 

My  gear’s  a’  gane. 

Not,  however,  without  a  struggle,  for  although 

ye  may  ken 

The  place  was  right  short  of  men, 

yet— 

Toppet  Hob  o’  the  Mains  had  gucstenod  in  my  house  by  chance, 

And  I  set  him  to  weir  the  fore-door  with  the  spear 
While  I  kept  the  back-door  with  the  lance. 

Nor  was  revenge  likely  to  be  long  delayed — 

For  my  gude  son  Peenie  is  out  at  the  Haybut  Head, 

His  eon  glittering  for  anger  like  a  fiery  gfed, 

Crying  make  sure  the  nuiks 
O’  Magus  muir  cruiks, 

For  the  wily  Scot  takes  by  hooks,  nooks,  and  crooks. 

Gin  we  o’  meet  together  in  a  head  the  morn, 

We’ll  be  a’  merry  men — - 
Fie  lads  shout,  a’,  a’,  a,’ 

My  gear’s  a’  gone. 

The  domestic  and  treacherous  murders  which  filled  so  large  a 
place  in  the  private  history  of  Scotland  had  not  altogether  lost 
their  horror  in  the  familiar  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  Even 
in  Scotch  minds  the  assassination  of  a  parent  or  the  poisoning  of 
a  lover  called  out,  at  least  in  poetic  literature,  a  profound  and 
tragic  indignation.  “  Lord  Ronald,”  called  by  Scott  “  Lord 
Randal,”  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  ballads  in  the  collection. 
The  young  man  urges  his  mother  to  make  his  bed,  because  “  he 
is  weary  with  hunting  and  fain  would  lie  down  ;”  and  as  he  tells 
her  in  answer  to  her  anxious  questions,  that  he  had  dined  with 
his  true  love,  and  that  his  bloodhounds  had  died,  the  truth  be¬ 
comes  evident  even  before  his  final  avowal : — 

“  Ob,  I  fear  ye  are  poisoned,  Lord  Ronald,  my  sou, 

Oh,  I  fear  ye  arc  poisoned,  my  handsome  young  mon.” 

“  Oh  yes,  I  am  poisoned ;  mother,  make  my  bed  soon, 

For  I  m  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I  fain  wad  lie  doun.” 

The  deepest  note  which  is  sounded  in  any  Scotch  ballad  may 
be  found  in  a  poem  which  is  common  to  almost  all  Northern 
languages,  where  the  guilty  mother,  demanding  of  her  sou  why 
his  brand  is  so  red,  refuses  to  believe  that  it  was  with  the  bloocl 
of  his  hawk  or  of  his  horse,  and  at  last  extorts  the  confession  that 
he  has  slain  his  father,  and  the  avowal  of  his  determination  to 
cross  the  sea  never  to  return  : — 

“  And  what,  will  ye  do  wi’  your  towers  and  your  ha’, 

Edward,  Edward? 

And  what  will  ye  do  wi’  your  towers  and  your  ha’, 

That  were  so  fair  to  sen,  O  ?” 

“  O  they  may  stand  till  they  down  fa’, 

Mither,  mitlier, 

O,  they  may  stand  till  they  down  fa’ 

For  here  neyer  rnair  maun  I  be,  O.” 
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«  And  what  will  ye  leave  to  your  bairns  and  your  wife, 

Edward,  Edward  ?  ,  .  ,  ., 

And  what  will  ye  leave  to  your  banns  and  your  wite, 

When  ye  gang  over  the  sea,  O? 

“The  warld’s  room;  let  them  beg  through  hie, 

Mither,  mither, 

The  warld’s  room ;  let  them  beg  through  life, 

Eor  them  never  mair  will  I  see,  O.’ 

«  And  what  will  ye  leave  to  your  ain  mither  dear, 

Edward,  Edward  ?  .  . 

And  what  will  ye  leave  to  your  am  mither  dear, 

My  dear  son,  now  tell  to  me,  O. 

“  The  eujse  of  hell  frae  me  ye  shall  bear, 

Mither,  mither, 

The  curse  of  hell  frae  me  ye  shall  bear, 

Sae  ill  ye  guided  me,  O.” 

When  to  the  poetical  treasures  contained  in  Mr.  Aytoun  s 
volumes  are  added  the  exquisite  songs  which  are  known  by  the 
imitations  and  restorations  of  Burns,  the  fertile  genius  of  th 
rude  inhabitants  of  Scotland  may  well  excite  wonder  and  ad¬ 
miration.  Diverted  from  graceful  studies  by  a  crabbed  sec¬ 
tarianism,  and  admitted  by  the  Union  to  a  share  in  the  profitable 
industry  of  England,  the  same  hardy  race  has  since  proved  its 
innate  vigour  by  success  in  every  practical  department  of  human 
activity  ;  but  the  old  national  ballads  still  constitute  the  most 
undisputed  claim  which  Scotland  can  put  forward  to  superion  y 
over  every  rival.  With  similar  models  of  romantic  and  lyrical 
narrative  to  compare  with  the  totally  different  forms  of  epic 
poetry,  even  German  critics  could  scarcely  have  invented  the 
preposterous  paradox  that  the  Iliad  was  a  compilation  of  ballads. 


ROMAN  SEPULCHRAL  INSCRIPTIONS* 


THIS  little  work  originated,  as  the  writer  tells  us,  in  two 
papers  read  before  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society. 
They  were  intended  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
the  monuments  preserved  in  their  own  museum— to  inscriptions 
pertaining  to  the  Roman  occupants  of  Britain  ;  but  these  aie 
themselves  so  few  and  meagre  that  Mr.  Kenrick  has  naturally 
been  led  to  diverge  into  the  general  field  of  Roman  antiquity 
to  show  how  “the  labours  of  the  antiquary  connect  themselves 
with  the  history  of  manners,  institutions,  and  opinions.  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  as  he  truly  says,  are  now  studied  with 
more  enlarged  views  than  in  former  times.  The  intense  se  f- 
consciousness  of  our  age  is  bent  on  comparing  itself  with  the 
ao-es  that  have  gone  before;  and  we  study  history,  recent  and 
remote,  in  the  same  spirit  of  comparison,  straining  every  faculty 
to  represent  to  ourselves,  to  realize— the  expressive  word  we 
have  coined  for  the  purpose— the  life  of  earlier  generations. 

It  would  be  strange,  however,  if  the  remains  of  Roman 
antiquity  in  this  island— one  of  the  most  distant  and  latest 
acquired  possessions  of  the  declining  Empire— should  present, 
after  more  than  one  conquest,  and  the  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries, 
a  very  vivid  or  complete  memorial  of  the  Imperial  civilization. 
The  medals,  the  inscriptions,  the  camps,  the  roads,  the  buildings, 
in  which  the  records  of  the  Roman  occupation  are  to  be  read  in 
this  country,  are  like  the  books  offered  by  the  Sibyl  to  larquin. 
Year  by  year  they  have  been  presented  to  the  notice  of  succes¬ 
sive  generations— year  by  year  they  have  suffered  loss  and  muti¬ 
lation— but  still  their  value  seems  to  grow  as  their  number  and 
magnitude  diminish.  It  is  mortifying  to  think  how  much  of  them 
has°been  lost  to  us  even  in  our  own  days— certainly  within  a 
period  which  might  have  been  expected  to  display  an  intelligent 
interest  in  them.  The  fragments  of  Roman  antiquity  still  stand¬ 
ing  at  St.  Albans  and  Wroxeter  have  diminished  sensibly  within 
the  memory  of  man.  The  Piets5  wall,  to  which  attention  has  been 
drawn  at  least  since  the  time  of  Horsley,  has  suffered  consider¬ 
ably  within  the  last  century.  The  walls  of  Colchester,  still  one 
of  the  most  extensive  fragments  of  Roman  antiquity  north  of  the 
Alps,  were  probably  almost  complete  only  two  hundred  years 
a<m  when  they  resisted  the  memorable  siege  by  Fairfax.  Our 
mediaeval  writers,  from  Bede  to  Malmesbury  and  Higden,  speak 
with  admiration  of  the  size  and  splendour  of  the  Roman  remains 
which  continued  for  a  thousand  years  to  cover  the  land  ;  and  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  throughout  this  long  period  our 
island  continued  to  be  more  distinguished  by  these  memorials  of 
the  Empire  than  any  of  its  Continental  provinces. 

The  circumstances  which  have  combined  to  effect  this  result 
seem  to  have  been  principally  two.  In  the  first  place,  we  may 
remark  that  the  conquest  of  Britain,  which  was  hardly  completed 
in  two  centuries,  was  a  work  of  much  longer  time,  and  more 
chequered  by  changes  and  reverses,  than  that  of  Northern  Italy, 
of  Gaul,  or  of  the  German  provinces.  This  may  serve  to  account 
for  the  far  greater  abundance  of  Roman  camps  and  other  military 
works  in  Britain  than  elsewhere— works  constructed  on  such  a 
scale,  and  maintained  with  so  much  care,  as  to  defy  for  ages  the 
assaults  of  time,  and  even  the  destroying  influences  of  a  later 
civilization.  But  even  the  temples,  halls,  and  private  buildings 
of  the  Romans  seem  to  have  enjoyed,  as  we  have  said,  a  longer 
immunity  here  than  elsewhere.  The  Saxons,  their  next  successors 
in  the  inheritance  of  conquest,  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  indif¬ 
ferent  to  living  in  towns.  It  has  been  supposed  by  Mr.  Kemble 
and  other  inquirers,  that  when  they  settled  in  our  woods  and  on 
our  plains,  and  erected  their  fragile  villages  in  the  centre  of  the 
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qau  or  marie,  they  left  the  unwarlike  Briton  m  occupation  of  the 
walled  towns,  which  they  had  not  perhaps  the  means  ol 
besieging  ;  and  when  they  eventually  secured  a  lodgment  witlnn 
them,  it  was  by  the  natural  result  of  peaceful  intercourse,  and 
not  by  forcible  means  or  destructive  operations.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  number  of  cities  we  possess  still  retaining,  after 
fifteen  centuries,  the  type  of  the  old  stationary  encampmen  . 
These  regularly  formed  enclosures,  divided  generally  crosswise 
by  two  straight  thoroughfares  leading  to  the  principal  gates, 
with  the  cathedral  rising  in  one  of  the  rectangles— possibly  on 
the  spot  where  the  chapel  of  the  legionary  eagles  once  graced 
the  pro-consular  praetorium— so  conspicuous  a  feature  as  they 
are  of  Romano-British  life,  are  almost  wholly  unknown  in 
any  other  province  of  the  Empire.  Even  now  most  of  these 
cheslers  exhibit  fragments  of  Roman  masonry  m  their  public 
and  private  buildings,  if  not  in  the  remains  of  their  forti¬ 
fications  ;  and  such  buildings,  many  of  them  of  no  very  early 
date,  would  seem  to  have  been  constructed  at  a  time  when  masses 
of  old  materials  were  standing  ready  for  the  spoiler.  The  original 
edifices  had  been  so  long  spared  only  because  the  imperfect 
civilization  of  the  Saxon  and  early  Norman,  content  with  its  wig¬ 
wams  of  clay  and  wattles,  had  as  yet  no  need  of  them.  I  or  it 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  peace  is  in  this  respect  far  more 
destructive  than  war.  It  was  to  the  period  of  peace  and  progress, 
of  cultivation  and  building,  which  distinguished  the  era  of  our 
first  Edwards  and  their  next  successors— to  the  flourishing 
interval  between  the  wars  of  the  Barons  and  the  wars  of  the 
ptoses — that  we  owe  the  most  sweeping  overthrow  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Roman  occupation. 

Of  sepulchral  inscriptions,  the  special  subject  of  the  little 
volume  before  us,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  enter  more  into 
particulars,  and  exhibit  more  marks  of  tenderness  and  sentiment, 
as  the  usage  of  burying  gradually  supplants  that  of  burning  t  e 
remains  of  mortality.  We  can  perceive  a  reason  for  this  in  the 
nature  of  things.  The  practice  of  burning  indicated,  no  doubt, 
either  the  natural  hardness  of  a  state  of  barbarism,  or  the 
acquired  and  enforced  self-control  of  a  heathenish  philosophy. 
Natural  affection  seeks  to  perpetuate,  to  preserve— to  leave  at 
least  to  the  laws  of  nature— the  remains  of  the  object  dear  to  it. 
And  the  fact  that  these  remains  are  known  to  be  still  thus  pre¬ 
served  beneath  the  soil  suggests  and  fosters  ideas,  however 
indistinct,  of  a  resurrection,  which  overflow  in  reminiscences  of 
love  and  tenderness.  The  practice  of  burying  was  beginning 
already,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  supersede  that  ol 
burning  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  ;  and  w e  can  well  believe 
that  it  assisted  in  no  slight  degree  in  recommending  to  the 
Roman  world  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  In  Italy  and  the 
more  populous  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  custom  of  burning  would 
die  out  almost  necessarily  with  the  disappearance  of  the  abori¬ 
ginal  forests  and  the  increasing  expense  of  the  funeral  pyre.  In 
the  wilder  provinces,  such  as  Britain,  it  would  still  continue  to 
linger  Hence  the  extreme  meagreness  of  British  inscriptions, 
compared  with  those  of  Italy  and  other  more  reclaimed  and 
favoured  districts.  Another  reason  for  the  paucity  and  brevity 
of  Romano-British  inscriptions  may  be  found  in  our  comparative 
deficiency  in  stone.  There  are  large  tracts  in  this  country,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  eastern  districts,  in  which  no  Roman  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  all— these  being  precisely  the  regions  where 
materials  for  the  purpose  are  wholly  wanting.  No  such  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  Roman  occupation  have  been  found,  for  instance,  in 
Colchester,  which  in  other  respects  is  one  of  the  richest  ot  all 
our  repositories  of  Roman  antiquity.  None,  we  believe,  have 
been  found  in  the  remains,  so  nearly  perfect,  of  military  stations 
which  lie  between  Yarmouth  and  Beachy  Head  on  the  “  feaxon 
shore.’’  Even  in  much  later  times,  the  same  cause  has  operated 
with  the  same  result.  Our  east-country  churchyards  are  sin¬ 
gularly  deficient  in  monuments  two  centuries,  or  even  one 
century  old.  Stone  there  was  none;  and  wood,  if  wood  were 
used,  has  rapidly  perished.  The  graveyards  of  our  south-midland 
counties,  Berks,  Wilts,  Oxford,  &c„  are  far  richer  in  antiquity 
than  those  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  or  Essex,  and  give  at  first  sight 
the  impression,  which  of  course  is  merely  fallacious,  of  the  earlier 
settlement  and  civilization  of  those  parts  of  the  country. 

The  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  Roman  Britain  being  thus  scanty 
and  uninteresting,  Mr.  Kenrick  has  extended  the  immediate 
object  of  his  lectures  so  as  to  illustrate  the  manners  and  ideas  ot 
Roman  antiquity  from  a  more  general  survey  of  this  class  ot 
monuments.  He  selects  specimens  from  the  vast  collections  ot 
Gruter,  Reinesius,  and  Eabretti,  which  are  now  made  more 
accessible  in  the  admirable  compendium  of  Orelli  and  Henzen, 
to  illustrate  the  customary  addresses  to  travellers  to  pause  and 
read  to  respect  the  sacredness  of  the  spot,  to  abstain  from 
scribbling  upon  the  monument.  He  remarks  on  the  protests 
against  alienation  by  heirs— the  commemorative  rites— the 
frequent  mention  of  the  causes  of  death— the  complaints,  similar 
to  those  in  our  rustic  churchyards,  of  the  inefficacy  of  medi¬ 
cine.  He  further  seeks  to  draw  some  inferences  regarding 
the  apparently  low  average  of  human  life,  and  to  examine 
the  light  in  which  death  was  commonly  regarded— the 
wavering  denials,  surmises,  hopes,  and  anticipations  of  immor¬ 
tality.  We  think  him  both  wise  and  charitable  in  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  such  phrases  as  Domus  ceterna,  Quies  cetertia,  and  others 
of  the  kind,  which  he  does  not  regard  as  necessarily  denying  the 
belief  in  a  future  existence.  Similar  expressions  are  found  m  tfie 
early  Christian  sepulchres,  and  have  been  repeated,  as  we  know, 
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in  more  modern  times.  It  is  possible  that  they  refer  only  to  the 
body,  and  the  hope  that  it  may  never  be  disturbed  in  its  place  of 
rest.  It  is  natural  also,  as  he  says,  to  regard  the  grave  as  a  place 
ot  repose  from  the  pains  and  sufferings  of  this  life,  without 
believing  it  to  be  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  man’s  history  And 
such  is  the  interpretation  we  would  put  upon  Tennyson’s  tender 
lines,  which  have  given  unnecessary  offence : _ 

Sleep  to  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweet, 

Nothing  comes  to  thee  new  or  strange ; 

Sleep  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet ; 
hie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change 


We  cannot,  however,  extend  this  indulgence  to  the  Epicurean 
sentiments  which  are  sometimes  thrust  in  our  faces,  such  as 
Amici,  duni  vivimus,  vivamns ;  Quod  comedi  et  ebibi  tantum 
meum  est ;  and  Hie  securn  habet  omnia.  Few,  perhaps,  of  our 
leaders  are  aware  that  certain  pithy  verses  quoted  on  a  recent 
occasion  in  Parliament  are  engraved  on  a  Roman  sepulchre  : _ 

Balnea,  yina,  Ycnus,  oorrumpunt  corpora  nostra : 

Sed  vitam  faeiunt  balnea,  vina,  Venus. 

On  the  whole,  this  little  essay  of  a  veteran  scholar  makes  no 
pretensions  to  originality,  nor  does  it  throw  any  special  light  on 
the  general  subject  of  Roman  antiquity.  There  is  some  novelty 
however,  in  the  discovery  to  which  it  refers  of  the  existence  of 
bunal  clubs  among  the  Romans,  precisely  on  the  plan  of  those 
which  have  gained  no  very  favourable  notoriety  among  ourselves. 
I  he  account  Mr.  Kennck  gives  of  it— we  will  spare  the  reader 
he  .Latin  inscription  from  which  he  takes  it — is  sufficiently 
curious  to  be  transcribed : —  J 

■  f  ®  [  bav,°  not.fen  the  existence  of  burial  clubs  among  the  Romans  noticed 

ment  reTerreCUo  Ttan  antfKlult,lest’  l  wiU  £ivo  some  “ta**  from  the  monu- 
worehinnf lln '<?  Tf  0U“‘  Lanurium,  a  town  of  ancient  fame  for  the 
The  b  habitw.  nf  ’.ab°U  nmcteen  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  ViaAppia. 
Haffi  an  n  W  f  113  T*  ap£ear>  out  of  ,lattclN  towards  the  Emperor 
intcTooi]  “T’ 0,50  re!°n ‘1le.mayble  "as  erected,  to  have  formed  themselves 
cofllcee  f“.  WS  (hvlnc  honours  to  Diana  and  Antinous ;  a  singular 
eombmatmn,  which  shows  at  once  the  degraded  condition  of  the  pcople  and 
heartless  formality  of  the  established  religion,  which  could  be  prostituted 
to  such  a  purpose.  The  privilege  of  forming  a  college-or  as  we  should  say 
ab’ry  corporate— was  most  sparingly  conceded,  and  most  jealously  restricted 

treason  Vf/tn?r0rS’  'Vh°  4?Td,  ?U  scorct  “ations  as  nurseries  of 
d2„n;  lhv  ?1S  ?nIT?;  °bje^  °1ffoncing  a  college  of  the  Cultores  Diana, 
whin \  ’  fiey  ?ombmed  that  of  a  burial  club,  not  forgetting  the  festivities 

To l  ! Tv  S°  ’mPM  taf  a  Part  of  a11  acts  °f  religion  among  the  Romans 
4  dlspatef;  tlle  la"'s  of  t,le  association  were  inscribed  on  marble  and 
probably  set  up  in  the  temple  of  the  two  deities.  ’ 

f  g°?d  'I™  Was  torbe  Presented  to  the  club  by  a  new  member  ; 

In  |T„  rm.fred  SeSterCes  ^about  l5s']  t0  be  paid  as  entrance  money 

and  five  asses  [little  more  than  ad.]  per  month  as  subscription.  Them 

"  ere  J1®1  t0  take  piece  oftener  than  once  a  month.  If  any  one 
enn/f  )d  payT°nt  for  ;  ’  '  '  “ontbs  (ffie  marble  is  hero  mutilated)  no  claim 
could  be  made,  even  though  he  had  directed  it  by  will.  In  case  of  the  death 

wereal'Stedafor  T  subf ription  regularly,  three  hundred  sesterces  [zl.  5s.] 
were  allotted  for  his  funeral  expenses,  out  of  which,  however,  fifty  were  to  be 
set  apart  for  distribution  at  the  cremation  of  the  body.  The  funeral  was  to 
oue-  11  an.y  one  died  more  than  twenty  miles  from Tanuvfum 
and  his  death  was  announced,  three  delegates  from  the  college  were  to  repair 

of  Mhen^  hCr11Ul  fi6d’  t0  PPrf°"n  his  fuI1Cral>  and  lender  an  account 
ot  it  to  the  people.  Fraud  was  to  be  punished  by  a  fourfold  fine.  Twenty 

sesterces  each  were  to  be  allowed  the  delegates  for  travelling  expenses  goin^ 
and  returning.  If  the  death  had  taken  place  at  more  than  UventyfmTJ 

the  funir‘,d'illn'r'tan<  T  not"jc  bad  b!;en  sent,  the  person  who  bad  performed 
the  funcial  nas  to  send  a  sealed  certificate,  attested  by  seven  Roman  citizens 

on  the  production  of  which  the  usual  sum  for  the  expenses  was  to  be  granted! 

It  a  member  ot  the  college  had  left  a  will,  only  the  heir  named  in  it  could 
claim  anything.  If  lie  died  intestate,  the  quinquennales,  or  magistrates  of 
“uuic>pmm,  and  the  people  generally,  were  to  direct  how  \he  funeral 
T/'iT  Ip  any  member  of  the  college  in  the  condition  of  a  slave 
5““,  !  dlcr  and  bls  bod3'»  trough  the  unjust  conduct  of  his  master  or  mistress 
should  not  be  given  up  for  burial,  his  funeral  should  be  celebrated  by  his  bust 
being  carried  m  procession.  No  luncral  of  a  suicide  was  to  take  place.  There 
,  '  1Q,any  °tlier  rules  tending  to  preserve  order  and  promote  good  fellowship 
but  these  are  aU  which  relate  to  the  burial  club.  .  .  .  This  curious  document 
aftords  an  additional  proof  how  much  ancient  life  is  found  to  resemble  the 

monuments'011  ^  g“m  ““  U1S‘ght  mt°  ltS  “terior  trough  the  medium  of  its 


perhaps,  in  which  leniency  is  wrong,  is  in  dealing  with  one  who 
is  obviously  not  a  bond  fide  traveller-one  who  goes  somewhere 
oi  the  same  reason  that  Tom  Sheridan  had  for  wishing  to 
descend  a  coal-mine— just  to  say  he  has  been  there.  He  has  no 
excuse  he  has  not  enjoyed  himself,  and  is  by  no  means  likely 
to  give  enjoyment  to  his  readers.  ^ 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Metcalfe  is  not  a 
traveller  of  this  latter  class.  Even  if  his  first  work,  the 
Ormnan.  m  Norway,  did  not  speak  for  the  genuineness  of  his 
enthusiasm,  the  character  of  the  country  he  chooses  for  the  scene 

lm  «  ,ffiTIldfTngfS’  T  -US  retui'ninhr  there  yeanafter  year,  would 
to  stamp  him  as  a  bond  fide  traveller  in  our  sense  of 

to.nS  wT;  °Ta{  lsn,0t  the  land  for  the  feather-bed 

tounst  w  ho  goes  to  do  sights  and  get  up  useful  knowledge  in  the 

ln/,orJ?lafclou  °&  tlie  relative  merits  of  hotels.  Nor  is  it  now 
so  difficult  of  approach  as  to  render  a journey  thither  anything  but 

nrnn  oftlm  eXplf0lt  ^ccasionally,  it  is  true,  a  dubious  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Cockney  traveller  may  be  met  with-as,  for  example 
tlie  adyontm-Gus  Englishman  who,  as  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  informed, 

•  dlc*  Vormf  ™  an  india-rubber  boat,  after  the  follow’ 
ing  fash'on.  A  man  who  was  with  him  told  mo  he  held  the 
boat  tight  by  a  rope,  while  the  Briton  paddled  over  the  pool. 
Ai lived  there,  without  looking  at  the  stupendous  column  which 
rose  from  where  he  was  to  the  clouds,  or  rather  did  vice  versa, 
he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  small  pot  of  white  paint,  and  forth¬ 
with  commenced  painting  his  initials  on  the  rock,  to  prove,  as 
he  said,  that  he  had  been  there.”  But  on  the  whole,  Norway 
posseses  few  attractions  for  travellers  of  this  sort,  and  is  in  conse¬ 
quence  comparatively  free  from  them,  which  very  likely  is  among 
the  causes  of  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  affection  for  it.  A  more  determined 
foe  to  conventionality  than  our  author,  and  a  more  gushing 
eulogium  of  primitive  simplicity  than  his  preface,  we  have  seldom 
had  the  good-fortune  to  meet  with.  He  almost  works  himself 
into  a  passion  with  “  Mr.  Bowbells,”  on  the  supposition  that  that 
representative  gentleman  is  too  ardent  an  admirer  of  civilization. 
Ihe  members  of  civilized  society,  he  assures  him,  are  as  like  one 
another  as  the  counters  on  a  draft-board.  The  same  type  keeps 
repeating  itself  with  sickening  monotony,  like  the  patterns  of 
paper-hangings.  He  asks  him  what  he  means  by  preferring 
an  aviary  full  of  highly  educated  song-birds  to  the  gay  un¬ 
tutored  melody  of  the  woods  poured  forth  for  a  bird’s  own  grati¬ 
fication  or  that  of  its  mate,”  and  winds  up  with  an  invitation  to 
come  to  Norway  and  “  forget  for  a  while  the  eternal  willow- 
pattern  crockery  of  home.”  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  Mr. 
Metcalfe  cannot  help  going  to  Norway  when  the  summer  comes 
round,  and  cannot  refrain  from  writing  about  it  when  he  comes 
home ;  and,  fancying  that  some  people  may  look  upon  such  a 

course  of  proceeding  as  singular,  or  charge  him  with  a  “damn¬ 
able  iteration,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  vindicate  himself  in  this 
manner. 


THE  OXONIAN  IN  THELEMARKEN* 

TF  people  would  only  have  the  honesty  to  confess  it,  one  of  the 
X  great  pleasures  of  travelling  is  talking  about  it  afterwards. 

On  ne  voyagerait  pas  sur  le  mer,”  says  Pascal,  “pour  le  seul 
plaisir  de  voir  sans  espcrance  d’en  jamais  communiquer,”  and  he 
characteristically  sets  this  down  to  the  score  of  our  vanity.  But  a 
more  charitable,  if  not  more  philosophical,  explanation  would  be, 
that  we  are  simply  treating  ourselves  to  a  little  supplementary 
satisfaction— a  sort  of  recJiauffde,  so  to  speak,  of  past  enjoyment. 
Ihe  very  grievances  that  we  grumbled  over  at  the  time  form 
pleasant  subjects  for  contemplation  when  they  have  ceased  to 
annoy  us.  We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  even  Ulysses  liked  sitting 
in  his  dressing-gown  by  the  fire  of  a  night,  and  chatting  to  Pene¬ 
lope  about  his  foreign  adventures— the  portions  referring  to 
Circe  and  Calypso  being  of  course  omitted.  For  this  reason  we 
ought,  as  a  general  rule,  to  extend  greater  indulgence  to  books 

I  T'  T  \00ther  In  “08t  pa8es  the  author  writes 

Ttr  T  forTf 18  °,wn  delectation  than  for  our  amusement  or 
instruction.  If  we  benefit  by  his  labours,  so  much  the  better— 
l  not,  as  the  philosophical  navigator  said  of  his  wife’s  blows 
they  amuse  him,  and  they  don’t  hurt  us.  The  only  instance^ 

*  The  Oxonian  in  Thelemarken  ;  or,  Notes  of  Travel  in  South-Western 
Norway  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Metcalfe.  London;  Hurst  and  Blackett. 


With  most  readers  his  ThelemarTcen  will  not  he  as  popular  as 
his  Norway.  One  of  the  best  points  about  the  latter  book  was 
the  way  111  which  it  reflected  the  enjoyment  felt  in  visiting  a  new 
countiy.  But  Norway  is  no  longer  new  ground  to  Mr.  Metcalfe 
He  is  as  hearty  as  ever  apparently,  but  his  heartiness  is  not 
nearly  so  infectious  as  of  yore;  and  as  if  conscious  of  a  certain 
deficiency  in  freshness,  he  tries  to  make  up  for  it  by  a  jocularity 
,ck  occasionally  becomes  tiresome.  Besides  this,  he  has 
almost  abandoned  the  salmon  and  the  reindeer  and  the  ptarmigan, 
and  has  taken  to  fishing  for  ballads  and  hunting  up  legends  and 
nursery  rhymes  instead.  For  this,  no  doubt,  he  deserves  all 
praise;  but,  unfortunately,  the  nobler  game  seems  to  have  been 
shy  and  more  skilful  sportsmen  have  been  at  work  before  him, 
so  that  the  bag  he  has  made  is  not  in  any  way  remarkable.  As 
every  one  must  have  observed  who  has  travelled  in  countries 
uffiere  the  pnmitive  simplicity  of  the  people  is  preserved,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  the  stranger  to  possess  himself  of  any  of 
the  local  folk-lore.  From  diffidence  and  a  dread  of  ridicule  the 
native  is  always  reserved  with  regard  to  traditions,  superstitions 
songs,  and  such  matters.  Whatever  may  be  his  own  respect  for 
them  lie  always  suspects  they  will  sound  absurdly  in  the  ear  of 
the  foreigner,  and  takes  fright  at  an  inquisitiveness  which  he 
attributes  to  a  spirit  of  mockery.  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  indifferent 
success  is  no  doubt  owing  to  this,  for  he  certainly  cannot  be 
charged  with  want  of  perseverance.  Everywhere  he  goes  we 
find  him  asking  after  the  trolls  and  bauta  stones  and  stories  of 
the  neighbourhood,  offering  tobacco  for  traditions,  salmon-flies 
for  songs  and  laying  every  schuss,  guide,  and  old  wife  he  meets 
under  contribution^  Thelemarken  ought  to  be  favourable  ground 
for  this  pursuit.  From  its  inaccessibility,  it  has  undergone  less 
change  and  preserved  more  of  the  old  Norse  manners  and  lan¬ 
guage  than  any  other  part  of  Norway.  There  the  power  of  the 
iuss  and  the  Troll  is  undisputed;  the  axe  is  placed  over  the 
cattle-shed,  and  the  sledges  reared  against  the  wall  at  Yule-tide 
and  the  spae-wives  measure  children  as  a  charm  against  the 
JNisser  Ihe  old  Scandinavian  proverbs  have  not  been  yet  with¬ 
drawn  from  circulation  there ;  nor  will  the  conservatism  of  the 
country  allow  the  ancient  but  not  over-respectable  custom  of 
unt  mg  to  be  discontinued.  As  may  be  supposed,  there  is  a 
strong  resemblance  between  the  dialect,  customs,  and  supersti¬ 
tions  of  this  district  and  those  of  our  own  country,  especial]  v  the 
northern  part  of  it.  The  Houge-folk  or  hill-folk  of  Thelemarken 
are  evidently  of  the  same  stock  as  our  fairies,  as  far  as  character 
goes,  though  they  claim  a  higher  pedigree.  There  is  a  Danish 
legend  on  this  point,  which  says  that  Eye  was  one  day  washing 
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her  children  at  a  spring,  when  the  Almighty  called  to  her 
Alarmed  she  put  aside  those  she  had  not  yet  washed  and  whe 
God  asked  her  whether  all  her  ch.ldren  were  there,  she  replied 
“Yes’  Whereupon  he  said,  “  What  thou  hast  tried  to  hide 
from  God  shall  be  hidden  from  men,”  and  immediately  the 
unwashed  children  disappeared,  and  from  t 8P J  g 
the  hill-folk.  A  Norwegian  story  which  Mi.  Metcalfe  Ueaia 
Saetersdal  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  their  origin, 
which  as  coming  from  one  of  themselves,  may  be  perhaps  more 
reliable  ThTe^as  once  a  man  in  the  neighbourhood  who  was 
on  such  good  terms  with  a  Tuss,  and  derived  so  much  benefit 
in  the  wav  of  rich  crops  from  the  acquaintance,  that  all  the 
exhortations  of  his  priest  could  not  induce  him  to  break  off  the 
disreputable  connexion : 

Tlip  man  sDoke  with  such  apparent  earnestness  and  conviction,  that  the 
nriest  wasscized  with  a  desire  to  see  the  Tuss.  “  That  you  shall  and  welcome 
ffihI“ldont  anticipate  any  difficulty.  I’ve  lent  hun  tworo  Is  of 
chew-tobacco,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  return  them  before  Jong.  No i  ChrisUan 
can  be  more  punctual  than  he  is  in  matters  of  business.  lhe  httle  gentle- 
man  nut  in  an  appearance  soon  after,  and  honestly  repaid  the  tobacco,  with 
manks  for  the  loan.  “  Bide  a  bit,  my  friend,”  said  the  farmer  “  our  parson 
want  to  have  a  smk  (chat)  with  you'”  “  Impossible,”  he  replied,  “  fve  no 
time  -  but  I’ve  a  brother  that’s  a  parson.  He  s  just  the  man.  1 11  se 

him.’’’  The  Tuss  priest  accordingly  came  “d  ^“l^tter  wls  but 

priest  of  this  world  about  the  B.M*The ™  e 


■ant  no  Frelser.”  “How  so?”  “I’m  descended  trom  Mams 
When  she  brought  forth  the  child  from  which  our  people  trace 
t,  Adam  had  not  sinned.”  “  First  wife  P”  repeated  the  University 
*  v  n  l  _ 1-1  fivcf  -vxnfp  lTl  tVlfi  ive  ±>OOkS  01 


priest, 

first  wife.  TV 

their  descent.  Aaam  nan  noi  sumeu.  *■*.»>  — j —  , . .  _  . 

man  “  where  do  you  find  anything  about  first  wife  m  the  Five  Books  o 
Moses  ”  “  Doffit  you  remember,”  said  the  Tuss,  “  the  Bible  has  it,  This  is 

fow  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh.’  So  he  must  have  been  married 
before  to  somebody  of  a  different  nature.”  The  other,  who  was  not  so  well 
read  in  the  Bible  as  he  ought  to  be— so  much  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in 
farming  and  such  like  unaandelig  (unspiritual)  occupations— was  not  able  to 
confute  this  argument. 

The  above  is,  we  think,  unparalleled  in  fairy  lore.  If  it  be  a 
genuine  legend,  it  is  curious,  as  showing  how  thoroughly  the 
supernatural  is  realized  by  the  Norwegian  mind.  Our  fairy¬ 
tales,  though  they  attribute  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  humanity 
to  the  world  they  deal  with,  have  never  yet  gone  the  length  of 
putting  a  hobgoblin  into  holy  orders.  Air.  Metcalfe  is  no  doubt 
right  when  he  says  that  the  physical  features  of  the  country 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  superstitions  of  Norway.  Even 

here  it  is  in  the  wild  mountainous  districts  of  Cornwall,  Conne¬ 
mara,  and  the  Border  that  the  pixy,  the  fairy,  and  the  brownie, 
for  the  most  part  have  their  habitat.  But  it  is  not  always  that 
the  Tuss  gets  the  better  of  the  man.  It  is  quite  possible  to  dis¬ 
comfit  him.  For  example— one  Mads,  a  woodcutter,  was  at 
work  in  the  forest  one  day,  and  had  just  got  a  wedge  into  a  laden 
tree  when  he  saw  his  old  woman  (as  he  supposed)  come  up  with 
his  dinner.  She  sat  down,  when  he  just  spied  a  tail  peeping  out 
behind  her,  which  she  chanced  to  stick  in  the  cleft  he  had  made 
in  the  tree.  Mads  bade  her  wait  a  bit,  and  he  would  sit  down 
and  eat  directly.  In  the  meantime  he  contrived  to  remove  the 
wedge,  and  the  tail  was  fast.  Immediately  he  uttered  the  name 
of  Jesus  ;  upon  which  the  old  woman  jumped  up  and  snapped  ott 
the  end  of  her  tail,  and  when  he  came  to  inspect  Ins  dinner  he 
found  it  was  nothing  but  some  cowdung  in  a  bark  basket. 

Collectors  of  proverbs  will  find  something  new  in  these 
volumes.  Norway  is  not  remarkable  as  a  poultry-producing 
country,  and  the  folly  of  counting  your  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched  is  not  obvious  there;  so  the  popular  advice  is,  J  oil 
must  not  sell  the  skin  till  you  have  shot  the  bear.  Equally 
characteristic  of  the  country  is,  “  The  poor  man’s  house  is  his 
palace.”  But  “Dust  is  still  dust,  although  it  rise  to  heaven, 
and  “Another  man’s  steed  has  always  speed,”  are  very  likely 
importations.  It  is  in  matters  such  as  these  that  the  Oxonian  in 
Thclemarken  will  be  chiefly  found  interesting,  lhat  it  is  not 
more  so  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  cause  already  assigned,  and 
perhaps  also  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Metcalfe  has  not  altogether 
acquired  the  skill  necessary  for  the  sport  he  has  taken  to  instead 
of  fishing  and  shooting.  However,  he  is  apparently  sincerely 
enthusiastic,  and  may  yet  do  good  service  to  a  branch  ot  lite¬ 
rature  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  every  day. 


worthless;  and  the  only  mode  m  which  the  propr  etor  of  a  book 

like  Prichard’s  could  hope  to  retain  it  on  the  shelf  oft^schoa 
would  be  by  having  its  blunders  corrected  and  its ‘  ™“erous 
deficiencies  supplied,  by  some  persoii  thOTOUghly  acquainted 
Zeuss’s  noble  work.  For  this  service  we  should  have  thought 
Dr.  Latham  tolerably  well  qualified,  for  although  in  his  ? 

the  English  language,  his  original  speculations  are  frequently 
erroneous,  his  extracts  from  the  Deutsche  Grammatik  are 
generally  made  with  care  and  judgment.  For  anythm^however 
that  appears  in  the  annotations  with  which  he  has  overloaded 
Prichard’s  work,  he  never  has  read  a  page  of  the 'body of  the 
Grammatica  Geltica.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  fully  earned 
out  the  ideas  of  one  of  his  publishers,  who,  in  some  observations 
reported  and  approved  by  Dr.  Latham,  desired  for  edit 
investigator  who  was  neither  Kelt  nor  Sanskrit. 

Whether  or  not  Dr.  Latham  is  “  Sanskrit,”  we  are  unable  to  say 
positively,  as  he  carefully  avoids  reference  to  that  unimportant 
language7  Well  would  it  have  been  if  he  had  acted  as  judiciously 
with  regard  to  the  Celtic  dialects.  So  astounding  are  his  blunders 
in  this  lme  that  we  could  hardly  have  believed  them  really  attar  - 
butable  to  Dr.  Latham,  had  we  not  recently  perused  a  papei  ot  h 
in  which,  referring  to  a  wild  story  m  the  Eyrbyggja Saga  he 
actually  proposes  to  connect  the  Irish  word  »  « 

lunatic)  with  Culdee,  the  English  corruption  of  cele  De  (com¬ 
panion  of  God).  After  this  specimen  of  etymological  danng  we 
were  scarcely  surprised  at  his  identifying  with  six  or  sevenNorth 
American  and  Siberian  vocables,  the  Gaelic  dwwe  (ho  ) 
spells  the  word  duinhe—(=daine,  originally  dhainyas,  and 
probably,  as  Dr.  Siegfried  conjectures,  connected  with  the 
Sansk.  root  dhydi,  to  think,  meditate,  whence  the  Zend  daena, 
faith— so  manu  homo  is  from  man,  to  think.)  Thus : 

The  Lenni  Lenape.—The  Indians  of  Delaware  called  themselves  thus— 
lenni^nan.  It  if  a  term  of  great  extent  and  importance.  Change  the 
1.  into  t  and  lenni  becomes  tinne  [does  it?],  a  word  meaning  man  in  all 

Athabas’kan  tongues . In  the  form  tenglne,  tuvgaas  it  appeals  in 

other  languages, S chiefly  in  Russian  America  and  Oregon.  Yet  it  does  not 
stop  bereft  It  is  found7  promiscuously  in  numerous  tongues,  southwards  and 

m  Again,  Dr.  Prichard  (no  careless  adopter  of  proper  names)  held  that At ;  was 
the  Eskimo  inn-,  in  innu-\t=men.  It  maybe  added  that  it  is,  word  tor 
word  the  aino  of  the  Kuriliau  Islands.  It  is  also  the  denka,  tonghus,  &c., 
of  more  than  one  Siberian  tongue,  and-as  Sir  John  Richardson  had  with 
proper  diffidence  (not  noticing  the  intermediate  forms),  suggested-the  dumhe 
of  the  Scotch  Gaels,  (p.  2  3.) 


W1) 


DR.  LATHAM’S  CELTIC  PHILOLOGY.* 

i,  have  seldom  read  a  book  with  more  disappointment  than 
,  »  Dr.  Latham's  edition  of  Prichard’s  work  on  the  Eastern 
Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  to  which  one  of  his  publishers 
coolly  asserts  the  Editor  has  added  “all  the  results  of  recent 
philological  researches.”  Considering  the  little  that  was  known 
in  1831  of  the  earlier  stages  in  the  development  of  the  Celtic 
tongues,  this  work  was  certainly  a  creditable  production ;  and 
Prichard  did  service  to  philology  by  reviving  Lhuyd  s  doctrine 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  person-endings  from  agglutinated 
pronouns,  and  by  proving  that  it  was  possible  to  treat  ot  Welsh 
and  Irish  without  becoming  temporarily  insane.  But  within 
the  last  five  years  the  publication  of  Zeuss’3  Grammatica  Celtica 
has  rendered  all  prior  works  of  the  same  class  comparatively 


*  The  Hasten  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations  Proved  ly  a  Comparison  of 
tlieir  Dialects  with  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  Languages. 
By  James  Cowles  Prichard,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.;  Edited  by  R.  G.  Latham, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  London;  Houlston  and  Wnght,  and  Bernard 
Quaritch.  1857. 


This  is  indeed  pitiable  ;  still  the  philological  fatuity  which 
Dr.  Latham  displays  here  and  elsewhere  will  perhaps  enable  us 
to  be  resigned  to  his  dictum  on  Bopp,  p.  355—  Few  scholars 
have  looked  less  carefully  at  the  principles  o  phi  ological  classi¬ 
fication.”  But  we  have  other  flowers  to  cull.  The  name  of  the 
Gaulish  tribe  Veragri  means  pugnaces,  bellicosi,  and  is,  as  Glue 
has  shown,  compounded  of  the  Gaulish  intensive  particle  vm- 
(Old  Welsh  gucr — now  give? — gwr—,  gor—)  and  ager,  Iris >  G 

Welsh  aer  cades,  pugna.  Dr.  Latham,  however  p^4.s^stha, 
it  “  may  be  a  Keltic  name  =  the  men  (fear,  gwr) of Mons  Okria 
on  which  we  need  only  remark  that  he  obviously  takes  fer,  now 
fear  a  man,  for  fir,  anciently  viri,  men.  Again  speaking,  p.  102, 
bf  the  Tectosages,  as  he  calls  the  Tectosagi,  the  latter  part  of  whose 
name  Zeuss  exjfiains  by  reference  to  the  Latin  sagum,  Irish  s  , 
Dr  Latham  observes  It  is  probable  that  the  termination  4 
is  non-radical,  being  the  eg  in  such  words  as  Brithon-ey  and 
Saeson-aey,  &c.,  Briton-.?  and  Saxon-.?.”  Hereon  we  remark 
that  “Brithoneg”  (if  the  word  exist  out  of  Pughe  s  Dictionaiy) 
and  “  Saesonaeg”— he  means  “  Saesoneg”— are  not  and  never 
were  plurals,  but  simply  mean  lingua  ^ri(aniuca,  and  (iHyaa 
Saxonica-i.  e.,  English.  Again,  at  p  69,  he  speaks  of  the 
Keltic  plurals  being  formed  by  the  addition  of  -ai!  ,  Jim 
bein“  that  the  Welsh  endings  in  -et,  ed,  ot,  leit,  eit— the  Cornish 
in  et  as  (from  -at),  and  -it-the  Breton  in  -et,  to  which  alone  Dr 
Latham  can  allude,  are  really,  as  Ebel  has  shown,  nothing  u 

determinative  suffixes,  to  which,  as  m  the  case  of  the  m  g 

German  -er  in  eier,  Anglo-Saxon  segru  eggs,  real  flexional  en  - 
incrS  were  originally  appended.  After  these  specimens,  we  shall 

hardly  be  surprised  at  his  proposal,  p.  13c  Sl^.ni^^dbber 
“  aborigines”  as  a  compound  of  aber  (anciently  aper  > 

and  signifying  ostium  Jluvii,  like  the  Gaelic  mler)  and  ygyn,  or 
ygwyn,  monstrous  vocables  for  which,  although  1“s  0'Tn  cr^' 
tion  this  etymological  Frankenstein  does  not  attempt  to  ac 
court  But  we  confess  so.  were  astonished  at  the  mgenu.ty 
which  enabled  Dr.  Latham  to  commit  three  blunders  in  the 
following  two  lines.  He  is  speaking  of  the  Piets,  whom,  y 
thewayf  he  calls  Cruithneach,  i.e„  a  Piet,  instead  of  Cjmthn  g 
Piets  “Were  they  Scandinavians?  If  so,  Llochlin  was  v\  a 
the  Irish  would  call  them,  Llochlin  or  Tuath-da-Dana.m  (i.e 
Danes)”  Now,  first,  for  “  Tuath-da-Danaim,  the  learned 
Doctor  should  have  said  Tuatlia  dea  Danann  which  does  not 
mean  Danes,  but  the  “  peoples  of  Danann  s  gods  a  mythical 
tribe  said  to  have  invaded  Ireland  about  700  years  before  Uhn  , 
and  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Danann  s  sons,  who,  accord 
ing  to  Dr.  Todd  ( Irish  Nennius,  46),  were  so  famous  for  their 
sorceries  and  necromantic  power,  as  to  have  been  therefore  called 
her  gods.  Next,  the  double  l  at  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Latham  s 
Llochlin  is  an  impossibility  in  Irish ;  Lochland  is  the  ne5^* 
thing  to  it.  Thirdly,  Lochland,  gen.  Lochlainde,  means  Scan- 
dinavia  or  Norway,  and  not  Scandinavians  which  would  be 
Lchlandaig.  Dr.  Latham  may  find  the  dattre  ol T  Lochlt mdm 
the  following  quatrain,  discoyered  by  Zeuss  in  the  tot.  Gall 
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Priscian,  and  printed,  somewliat  incorrectly,  in  the  Grammatica 
Celtica,  p.  928  : — 

Isacher  ing&itk  innocht 
Pufuaena  fairgge  findfolt.  ' 

Ki  agor*  reimm  mora  minn 
Dondlaecliraid  laiun  oa  Lochlind. 


Which  we  thus  translate  for  him : — 

Bitter  in  sooth  is  the  wind  to-night, 

Bousing  the  wrath  of  the  white-haired  sea: 

But  smooth-sea-sailing  is  no  delight 

To  Norroway’s  heroes  fierce  and  free. 

M  itli  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  Irish  word  Cruithnig — 
Cruthmi,  Cruithnii,  in  Adamnan’s  Life  of  Columba  —  Dr. 
Latham,  at  pp.  157,  .'58,  offers  an  ingenious  conjecture,  which, 
however,  turns  out  to  be  due  to  Professor  Graves,  that  the  word 
is  derived  (through  the  ordinary  change  of  p  into  c,  cf.  case 
fiom  pasclia,  sechtn  from  saptan,  <fcc.)  from  Prutheni,  and 
that  the  Piets  were,  therefore,  Prussians.  But  why  go  so  far 
away  as  Prussia  for  an  etymon?  Why  not,  as  a  learned  friend 
suggests,  deduce  the  word  from  Prydein,  Britain?  Because  in 
Prydein  the  tenuis  p,  which  alone  could  be  represented  by  the 
Irish  c,  is  so  much  later  than  the  medial  b  in  Britannia,  Britannus, 
Brito,  which  are  all  connected  with  brith,  variegatus.  But 
indeed  a  simpler  explanation  of  this  much-enduring  word  is 
obtained  by  referring  to  the  obsolete  adjective  cruth,  which 
Cormac  explains  each  croda  7  each  nderg,  every  one  brave  and 
everything  red.  As  to  the  derivation  of  the  other  Celtic 
,  urines,  little  can  be  added  with  certainty  to  what  Herr 
Gluck  lias  already  said  in  his  Keltische  Namen.  Zeuss  thinks 
it  hardly  doubtful  that  Galatae  is  derived  from  the  root  gal 
and  means  viri  pugnaces,  armati,  the  t  in  Galatae  and  rdXaros 
a  man  s  name  in  Polybius — being  certainly  derivative,  and 
not  a  sign  of  the  plural,  as  Dr.  Latham,  p.  69,  seems  to  think. 
Zeuss  conjectures  that  Belgae  may  be  interpreted  by  means  of 
the  Yv  elsh  bela  (bellare),  from  which  he  supposes  a  g  may  have 
dropped.  No  trace,  however,  of  this  g  is  visible  in  the  old 
Celtic  names  Bellatullus,  Belatucadrus,  Belatumara,  which  are 
all  derived  from  be l,  war.  As  to  Gallus,  we  are  inclined  to 
consider  that  the  Irish  word  gall,  stranger,  foreigner,  exactly 
represents  the  original  etymon.  Germanus  Zeuss  connects 
with  the  \\  elsh  ger  (vicinus) ;  Grimm’s  derivation  from  t  he 
Welsh  garm  (clamor),  a  base  in  n,  is  certainly  untenable. 
Y\  ith  regard  to  Kelt,  there  is  much  more  difficulty.  We  have, 
however,  met  with  two  words  in  Cormac’s  Glossary,  either  of 
which  would  suggest  a  plausible  derivation.  The  first  is  the  word 
celt  (pronounced  kelt),  which  Cormac  explains  by  the  Latin 
vestis,  and  \tkich  seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  the  modern  kilt. 
JLhe  other  is  celta  catha,  t.  e.,  celta  of  battle,  a  phrase  which 
Cormac,  v.  Gair,  explains  by  the  single  word  gai,  spears.  As, 
however,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  dicheltair  is  the  “wood  of  a 
spear  without  iron  on  it,  we  may  assume  celta  to  mean  spear¬ 
heads.  Scot,  Zeuss  compares  with  the  Welsh  ysgeth,  hasta,  and 
ys9ylh,  ictus.  As  to  Gaedil  (the  modern  Gael),  he  would  con¬ 
nect  it  with  gaid,  gaitli,  the  wind,  and  conjectures  its  meaning 
to  be  inquieti,  impetuosi.  To  us,  however,  it  seems  more  likely 
to  be  derived  from  the  old  verbal  root  gaeth,  wound  (gaethas  .». 
gonas,  who  wounds,  Corm.  v.  Galgat). 

To  return  to  Dr.  Latham  and  his  Celtic  speculations.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  numerals  are  about  the  most  ancient 
words  in  a  language,  and  that  one  so  copious  and  highly  organized 
as  the  glosses  printed  by  Zeuss  prove  the  ancient  Irish  to  have 
been,  would  hardly  have  been  less  able  to  express  the  simple 
ideas  of  number  than  to  comment  on  the  writings  of  grammarians 
and  theologians.  However,  Dr.  Latham  must  be  original,  and  so 
we  are  asked — 

YYhat  is  the  evidence  that  the  Irish  numerals  are  not  of  Latin  oriein  P 
None  Opinion  is  decided  against  their  being  so:  hut  who  has  ever  reeo- 
gmsed  the  alternative?  In  my  own  mind,  I  think  it  highly  probable  that 
the  words  in  question  may  be  no  older  than  the  time  of  St.  Columba.  (p.  1 26.) 

Now  unless  Dr.  Latham  believes  that  the  Irish  at  the  time  of 
Columba  became  acquainted  with  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  he  will  find 
some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  existence  in  ancient  Gaelic 
ot  8ueh  forms  as  the  feminines  of  the  numerals  3  and  4,  teoir 
(— tisan)  and  cetheora=catisarfi3,  cf.  the  Sanskrit  tisras  and 
chatasras :  as  the  numeral  substantive  morfeser  7  persons,  lite- 
.  7  ’  Kreat-six-persons,  where  the  unaspirable yis  to  be  compared 
with  the  sv  in  the  Zend  csvas,  Welsh  chuech,  but  Latin  sex.  And 
compare  the  form  sechtn-  with  the  Skr.  saptan,  but  Latin  septem, 
where  the  m,  according  to  Bopp,  is  introduced  from  the  ordinal 
sed  quaere  ;  ochtm-ad  (eighth)  ochtn-  8,  with  Skr.  ashtau,  but  Latin 
octo,  Gr.  okto),  all  which  forms  may,  as  an  eminent  Sanskritist 
suggests,  be  regarded  as  arising  from  a  primitive  aktam  =  katara, 
dual  of  kat  4  Observable,  also,  are  the  nou-Latin  forms  for  the 
farst  three  ordinals,  cetne,  tanise,  trius,  and  the  curious  suffix  in 
Oenmad  and  cethramad,  which,  when  compared  with  the  Welsh 
unfed,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  a3  ~mata,  a  transposition  of  the 
elements  in  the  Skr.  superlative  suffix  -tama,  in  vinsatitamas 
(twentieth),  &c.  Tne  foregoing  observations  will,  we  think, 
answer  Dr.  Latham  s  question,  p.  359,  “  What  is  the  evidence 
that  the  Gaelic  numerals  are  older  than  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Ireland  P 

version  of  this  quatrain  is:  Bitter  is  the  wind  to-night;  the 
white-haired  sea  hath  become  enraged.  I  fear  not  a  passage  of  a  smooth  sea 
by  the  fierce  heroes  from  Lochland. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Prichard’s  mistakes  are 
uncorrected  by  Dr  Latham  I  or  instance,  the  rash  assertion  of 
the  former  that  “  Celtic  verbs  do  not  display  any  traces  of  the 
preterite  by  reduplication  is  passed  unnoticed,  although  at  p  rye 
Zeuss  gives  four  instances,  to  which  we  can  add  bebais,  (obiit, 
root  ba),  fufiasna  (turbatus,  imtatus  est),  robbu  (fuit)=a  Sansk. 
prababhuva,  and  rochachain  (cecinit).  Not  only  did  redupli¬ 
cation  exist  in  Celtic,  butauaugment  probably  occurs  in  the  Gaulish 
inscription  discovered  at  Varson.  in  Provence,  and  now  in  the 
Avignon  Museum:  2Er0MAP02  0TIAA0NE02  T00TTI0T2 
NAMAT2ATI2  ElfiPOT  BHAH2AMI  202IN  NEMHTON,  which 
Dr.  Siegfried,  from  whom  Celtic  philology  has  much  to  hope, 
translated  thus  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
Segomaros  Villoneos  civis  Nemausensis  fecit  [inaurabat ?]  Bele- 
samae  hoc  fanum.  Again,  Prichard’s  statement  that  the  Celtic 
‘has  no  declension  of  pronouns”  remains  uncontradicted,  although 
besides  the  Welsh  forms  mentioned  by  Zeuss,  p.  378,  we  find 
the  Irish  personal  and  possessive  pronouns  displaying  in  their 
absolute,  infixed,  and  suffixed  forms,  a  crowd  of  declensional 
phenomena  which  it  will  take  at  least  two  generations  of  German 
philologists  to  explain.  And  so  Prichard’s  blunder,  p.  ine,  as  to 
the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  Arvalian  litany,  a.d.  218,  when 
it  was  probably  engraved,  instead  of  a.d.  1777,  when  it  was 
found,  remains  uncorrected  by  our  “  investigator  in  general 
ethnology  and  philology.” 

.  besides  Prichard’s  own  errors,  this  edition  of  his  book 
is  deformed  by  misprints  like  nasal,  p.  368,  for  uasal,  and 
Cambnca  mtermixta  laterus,  p.  374,  for  latinis,  as  well  a3 
by  the  uncritical  observations  and  vocabularies  of  Messrs. 
Garnett,  Francis  Newman,  and  Davies,  which,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  correction,  Dr.  Latham  huddles  whole- 
sale  into  Ins  volume.  We  find,  accordingly,  Mr.  Garnett’s 
blunder  (p.  366),  in  comparing  the  last  syllable  of  brithemnas, 
judgment  (from  brithem,  judge,  a  base  in  n),  with  the  English 
-ness,  -as  not  -nas  being  the  termination ;  the  same  gentleman’s 
identification  of  the  Welsh  teyrn  dominus  [anciently  tigernl  with 
the  Armenian  ter.  Here,  too,  we  find  again  Mr.  Newman’s  pro¬ 
posals— the  absurdity  of  which  Dr.  Donaldson  has  well  exposed 
—to  connect  the  Latin  eaterva  with  the  Welsh  cad  torva,  and  to 
derive  tnpudium  from  the  Gaelic  Ur  (terra)  and  put,  which  /icsays 
means  to  push,  and  augur,  probably  connected  with  f SXos,  from 
auca,  “a  bird  (in  Gaulish),  and  cur,  care  (in  Welsh).”  Here, 
too,  is  Dr.  Davies’  comparison  (p.  362)  of  the  Gaelic  eun,  bird 
(anciently  en,  ethn,  Welsh  din),  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  hana,  cock, 
which  is  really  connected  with  the  Irish  root  can,  sing,  repeat, 
Skr.  fans,  Lat.  canere,  Welsh  canu. 

If  Prichard’s  commissa  have  not  been  corrected,  we  may  well 
suppose  that  his  omissa  are  left  unsupplied.  Nothing,  accord¬ 
ingly.  is  said  of  the  existence  of  the  neuter  gender  and  dual 

number  in  ancient  Gaelic,  nothing  of  the  dative  dual  in  -bn _ 

nothing  of  the  interesting  series  of  Irish  declensions,  on  which, 
by  the  way,  Hermann  Ebel  has  recently  written  an  admirable 
essay  in  Kuhn  and  Schleicher  s  Jdeitrtiqe  zur  vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung,  whichfor  ever  disposes  of  !Dr.  Latham’s  nonsense 
( randies  of  Man,  p.  329)  about  the  separation  of  the  Celts  from 
their  Aryan  brethren  “  anterior  to  the  evolution  of  the  cases  of 
nouns.”  Nothing,  moreover,  is  said  of  the  terminations  of  the 
Irish  comparatives  in  -ther,  Skr.  -tara,  Gr.  repos,  and  in  -iu,  -u, 
Skr.  -iyas,  strong  form  iyans,  Gr.  -ia>v,  Old  Latin -10s,  ius— 
nothing  of  the  series  of  numeral  substantives,  one  of  which, 
tilde,  three  things,  so  strikingly  agrees  in  form  and  gender 
with  the  Skr.  tritaya.  So,  too,  Dr.  Latham  passos  by  the 
curious  and  sometinies  instructive  forms  of  the  Old  Irish 
verb,  amongst  which  we  may  refer  to  the  termination  of 
the  1st  pers.  plur.  pres,  indie,  act.  in  rnait,  -mit,  which  Bopp 
erroneously  compares  with  the  Zend  -maidhe,  Greek  -pe6a, 
and  Skr.  -make  \  and  to  that  of  tho  form  Jilus  (they  are) 
vf. .  the  -anz  of  the  Cornish  guclanz  (they  see)  —  which 
certainly  seems  comparable  with  the  -us  of  the  Sansk. 
potential  Parasmai,  and  two  of  the  preterites,  as  well  as  with 
the  Greek  -ovo-i.  Observable,  too,  are  the  -as,  -us  of  the  ist  pers. 
sing.  pret.  act.  in  Irish  (ist  and  2nd  series),  which,  in  Zeuss’s 
opinion,  explain  the  Slavonic  terminations  of  that  tense  in  -ach, 
-achom,  &c.,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  must,  we  think,  have 
arisen  from  the  aspirated  guttural  in  -achu  =  akami  ?  and  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Greek  preterites  like  iretyv-Ka.  Let  us  here  suggest 
that  the  strange  termination  in  the  Mabinogion  for  the  ist  fut. 
act.  2nd.  pers.  sing,  after  liquids,  viz.,  -ych,  may  be  more  easily 
accounted  for  by  reference  to  an  earlier  'ys  for  fys  =  Lat.  -bis 
than  by  supposing  with  Zeuss  that  it  arose  trovafwy,fy  inverted. 
And  before  we  leave  the  verbs  let  us  set  down,  for  the  first  time, 
the  mutilated  but  valuable  Old  Irish  indicative  forms  of  the  root 
as,  of  which  Prichard  only  gives  is  : 

Sing. —  1.  am,  Skr.  asmi,  our  am.  Welsh  wyf  Corn,  and  Bret.  off. 

z.  at  =  Skr.  asi  +  tu  ( =  twam)  our  art. 

3.  as,  is,  it  (relative  forms  as,  at)  Skr.  asti.  our  is. 

Blur.  1.  ammin.  Skr.  smas  (=^asmasmi?)  duty.  Litli.  esmo.  YY T .  ym, 

2.  ad?  Skr.  stka  (  =  astha)  €(TTC. 

3.  it  (  =  anti,  asanti)  Skr.  santi,  <m.  W.  ynt. 

The  su  in  the  forms  masu  (si  est),  cesu,  ciasu  (quamvis  sit),  may 
perhaps  be  compared  with  the Sanskr.  sy at,  Lat.  sit.,  A.S.  sy.  These 
and  many  more  such  observations  carry  out  Prichard’s  argument, 
and  would  have  been  supplied  by  a  competent  editor.  Instead 
of  this,  we  find  Dr.  Latham  filling  his  pages  with  the  valuable 
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vocabularies  to  .bid.  »  J«$  thSreS 

ticable  than  that  ot  bt.  uaui  s  Jbpi  .  onastery  •  it  might  so  easily 

ItmightsoeasUybefmmdinsom  A  T  ‘tament  it  would  so  readily  find 
be  made  up  out  of  a  W  elsh  ana  l  th_that  we  are  fortunate  in  never 

defenders  m  the  more  Celtic  parts  iOUs  and  ingenious  machi- 

having  had  our  credulity  tested  on  some  Greek,  Persian, 

natorf  If  the  whole  epistle  were  too  the  existing  inter- 

or  Armenian  copy  o i  ^  "  ”l‘Mg  the  tenth  century  would  be  useful. 

>” «f  «;*  ■*  - 

much  as  possible,  our  escape  for  the  future,  (p.  ■) 

It  would  be  wrong  to  leave  the  reader’s  mind  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  this  in  Dr.  Latham 
annotations.  On  the  contrary,  they  comprise  two  essays  which 
we  have  read  with  much  interest.  I  he  first,  on  the  America 
Wuagesis  by  Dr.  Daae,  of  Christiania -the  second  on  the 
personal  terminations  of  verbs,  is  by  the  late  Mr.  Garnett. 


A  MONTH  IN  YORKSHIRE.* 


I 


T  is  Mr.  Walter  White’s  custom,  apparently,  to  spend  part  of 
J_  every  summer  in  a  walking  tour  and  to  publish  an  account 
of  it  afterwards.  This  is  certainly  the  third  volume  of  the  kind 
which  he  has  published  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  One 
of  its  predecessors  celebrated  Cornwall— a  second,  the  iyiol  and 
the  nSent  work  is  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  an  excursion 
2CTST  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  White  baa  return^  to  h,a 
native  country,  not  only  because  it  is  far  less  well  known  to 
Englishmen  than  most  of  the  great  playgrounds  of  Europe,  but 
flso  because  a  man  who  travels  at  home  has  opportunities  of 
studying  the  pursuits,  character,  and  condition  of  the  population, 
which  are  not  to  be  had  in  foreign  countries.  It  is,  moreover  n 
an  inconsiderable  comfort  that  Mr.  White  does  not  exact  too 
much  from  us.  He  travels  in  a  quiet  way  through  districts 
where  authors  need  hope  and  readers  need  fear  no  adventures 
whatever.  Glaciers  and  precp.ces,  r.J^ed  arr  and  »ful  j 
oaths  where  “  a  single  false  step  would,  &c.  &c.,  happi  y  , 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Cornwall  or  Yorkshire.  It  is  with  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  that  we  record  the  fact  that  Mr.  White  waffie 
on  an  average  only  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  a  day,  and  that  he 
never  attained  to  thirty  miles.  His  book  consists  of  a  straight- 
forward  pleasant  account  of  the  places  that  he  saw  and  the 
people  that  he  met  with;  and  though  he  has  nothing  very  strange 
or  new  to  tell,  there  is  an  easy,  gentle,  and  continuous  ‘Merest 
about  it  which  carries  on  the  reader  very  pleasantly  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  We  are,  however,  bound  to  say  that  the  book  is 
open  to  criticism  in  two  or  three  respects.  Three  hundred  and 
eighty-one  pages  are  surely  rather  more  than  space  e“°ugh 
record  the  small  incidents  of  a  month  s  excursion,  and  there  is 
nerceptible  at  many  points  an  under-current  of  vanity  which, 
though  harmless  enough,  would  be  better  away.  It  is  not  alto- 
tether  desirable  to  publish  in  one  book  the  compliments  which 
a  stranger  paid  to  another  publication  from  the  same  pen,  or  to 
record  the  fact  that  a  chance  companion  insisted  on  paying  for  a 
glass  of  ale  for  the  author,  and  expressed  his  willi  ngness  to  do  twice 
as  much  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  talk.  These,  however,  are 
easily  curable  faults.  With  a  good  deal  of  compression  and  a  little 
self-command,  Mr.  White  might  write  a  curious  aud  valuable  book 
of  travels  in  England.  He  has  one  odd  qualification  for  such  an 
undertaking.  We  know  not  what  his  profession  may  be,  but  he 
has  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  records  which  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  result  of  something  more  than  antiquarian  vrlnm,  and 
which  enables  him  to  give  some  curious  information  to  his 
readers  about  various  places  which  he  has  occasion  to  men- 

tion.  . 

Mr.  White’s  route  in  his  travels  lay  along  the  coast  from 
Hull  to  Whitbv.  Thence  he  turned  inland  by  the  North  Hiding 
moors,  and  crossed  the  county  till  he  reached  B rough,  m 
Westmoreland.  From  Brough  he  passed  down  the  West 
Biding  to  Skipton,  and  after  visiting  Wharfdale  and  other 
parts  in  that  neighbourhood,  made  his  way  to  York.  His 
course  from  this  point  depended  on  railways,  and  his  tour  con¬ 
cluded,  unromantically  enough,  with  an  inspection  of  several  ol 
the  great  manufacturing  towns.  The  whole  flow  of  the  story  is 
so  equable,  and  so  little  varied  by  anything  at  all  approaching  to 
incident,  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  pick  out  any  thing  which  illus¬ 
trates  its  general  tone.  Mr.  White  keeps  throughout  an  eye 
on  the  condition  of  the  population,  and  he  seems  to  have 
found  them  particularly  comfortable  and  contented  for  the  most 
part.  They  usually  earned  either  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  or 
nine  shillings  and  their  food,  and  they  preferred  Yorkshire  to 
emigration.  The  cliffs  at  Flamborough  Head  and  at  bear- 
borough,  and  the  geology  of  Whitby,  appeared  as  remarkable  to 
Mr.  White  as  they  do  to  most  people  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  bod¬ 
ing  out  one  or  two  features  not  quite  so  familiar  to  the  world  at 
large.  There  are  many  Methodists  near  Whitby,  and  their  hymns 
mUst  be  curious,  to  judge  from  the  specimens  given  by  Mr. 

*  A  Month  in  Yorkshire.  By  Walter  WMte,  Author  of  “  A  Londoner’s 
Walk  to  the  Land’s  End.”  London:  Chapman  and  Hall.  i858. 


White.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  account  of  the  “  Bailway  to 
Heaven,”  written  in  perfect  good  faith  : 

Of  truth  divine  the  rails  are  made, 

And  on  the  Rock  of  Ages  laid ; 

The  rails  are  fixed  in  chairs  of  love, 

Firm  as  the  throne  of  God  above. 

About  a  hundred  years  or  so 
Wesley  and  others  said  they’d  go, 

A  carriage  Mercy  did  provide,  _ 

That  Wesley  and  his  friends  might  ride. 

Whitby,  it  appears,  is  a  great  place  for  fossils,  and  especially 
for  ammonites,  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which, 
according  to  a  local  tradition,  are  the  remains  of  snakes  turned 
miraculously  into  stone  by  St.  Hilda.  Jet  also  comes  principally 
from  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  cliffs  by  men  who 
give  themselves  up  to  that  gambling  mode  of  life,  and  is  woiked 
up  into  ornaments  in  the  town.  It  may  be  cut  with  a  knife, 
bein'*  of  about  the  same  consistency  with  hardened  pitch,  its 
nature  and  origin  are  unknown.  The  j et-diggers  are  Californians 
on  a  small  scale.  Mr.  White  saw  a  party  ot  men  at  work  who 
had  found  nothing  in  eleven  weeks.  Sometimes  a  single  day  s 
work  will  repay  them  for  an  expenditure  of  six  months  Hbour. 
Mr  White  goes  on  in  his  quiet  but  rather  prosy  way  from  VV  Intby 
to  Stockton,  and  finally  to  Darlington.  There  were  alum-works 
and  various  other  matters  on  the  road,  which  are  just  worth 
reading  about  if  the  reader  lias  nothing  better  to  do,  but  there  is 
only  one  incident  in  the  book  which  seems  to  us  much  worth  re¬ 
membering.  Falling  in  with  a  set  of  miners,  Mr.  White  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  suggest  to  them  that,  if  a  man  spent  all  his  earnings, 
it  mattered  little  whether  they  were  large  or  small,  where¬ 
upon  he  received,  to  his  aud  our  great  satisfaction,  the  following 
intensely  English  retort  —  “ Look  here  ad.  Id  rather  arn 
fifty  shillings  a  week  and  fling  em  right  off  into  that  pond 
there,  than  ’arn  fifteen  to  keep.”  With  all  its  improvidence, 
there  is  something  eminently  bold  and  vigorous  in  the  sentiment 
that  the  work,  and  not  the  wages,  is  the  important  feature  in  a 

m  Mr/1  White’s  interstitial  journeys  hy  railroad  make  his 
course  a  little  complicated,  but  after  some  deviations  he  got 
into  that  outlying  and  little-known  region  where  the  three 

counties  of  York,  Durham,  and  Westmoreland  meet  The  great 

!  mass  of  the  tourists  who  go  to  the  North  of  England  go  to  the 
1  Lakes,  but  to  the  east  of  that  region  there  lies  a  district  which 
ought  to  have  far  greater  attractions  for  them  if  they  were  in 
search  of  mere  wildness  and  strangeness,  and  not  ot  points  ot 
view  The  North  and  West  Biding  moors  are,  perhaps,  the  very 
most  desolate  part  of  England.  Swaledale,  Wensleydale,  and 
Wharfdale  are  bordered  by  huge  round-shouldered  hills,  rising 
occasionally  to  a  height  of  something  more  than  2000  feet,  and 
presenting  vast  expanses  of  moor  and  rock,  interspersed  witn 
strange  caves  and  holes,  with  such  uncouth  names  as  Gingle 
Pot,  Douk  Pot,  Hurtle  Pot,  and  the  like.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  this  country  that  the  scene  of  Southey’s  Doctor  is  laid ;  and 
we  agree  with  Mr.  White  in  the  opinion  that  no  word- 
painting  can  be  more  absolutely  perfect  than  the  picture 
drawn  by  that  great  master  of  style  of  Ingleborough  and  its 
neighbourhood.  We  must,  however,  observe  that  a  very  few 
pages  exhaust  the  subject,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  describe  in 
half-a-dozen  sentences  the  essential  features  of  a  district  in  ex¬ 
ploring  which  weeks  may  be  delightfully  passed.  Irom  this 
region  Mr.  White  descended  to  the  great  towns,  inspecting 
Leeds,  Bradford,  Sheffield,  Barnsley,  and  some  other  places.  The 
best  passage  in  this  part  of  the  book  is  an  account  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  shoddy  at  Bradford.  Bags  and  old  clothes  of  all  sorts 
are  bought  up  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  Antwerp  being 
the  principal  place  of  export  for  the  north  of  Europe.  I  hey  are 
torn  up  by  cylinders  with  blunt  teeth,  and  then  retwisted  into 
fibres  suitable  for  weaving,  which  are  ultimately  made  into  cloth 
and  so  into  coats.  It  is  said  that  the  nastiest  sort  of  rags  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  Old  worsted  stockings  are  rather  a  supe¬ 
rior  article,  but  there  is  an  uncontradicted  rumour  that  the 
“  begrimed  cotton  wads  with  which  stokers  and  engine  tenters 
wipe  their  machinery”  are  occasionally  used.  The  best  quality  or 
cloth  thus  made  is  worth  10s.  a  yard,  the  worst  is.  Ihe  use  ot 
this  pleasing  product  is  so  universal  in  the  district  that  a  quaker 
who  once  appeared  clad  in  Gloucestershire  broadcloth  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  his  coat  was  felt  by  the  admiring  workmen.  “  Hey, 
look  at  that,  now  !  There’s  a  bit  of  real  cloth.  \\  e  never 
saw  the  like  before.”  What  would  Mr.  Carlyle  say  to  this  f 
If  Mr.  White  wishes  to  bring  out  a  pleasant,  amusing  book 
every  year,  to  be  forgotten  when  the  year  is  past,  he  is  entirely 
in  the  rmht  path ;  but  if  he  wishes  for  anything  more  permanent 
he  ought  to  remember  the  Sibyl.  His  present  publication  is 
exactly  like  draught  bitter  beer— pleasant,  refreshing,  and  whole- 
some,  but  rather  smad. 


NOTICE. 


The  'publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Beview”  tales  place  on 
Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 
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YAL  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  CHARLES  KEAN. 

ThSATvW  WEEK,  will  bo  presented  Shakspcare’s  Play  of 
1HL  MERCHANT  OF  \  ENICE.  Shylock,  by  Mr.  C.  Kean;  Portia,  by  Mrs*  '■ 
Kean.  Preceded  by  the  new  Farce  (in  One  Act),  entitled,  DYING  FOR  LOVE 


/COMPANION  TO  A  LADY.— A  WIDOW  LADY,  aged  34  is 

desirous  of  procuring  an  ENGAGEMENT  AS  COMPANION  TO  A  LADY 
Lady  Mildred  Beresford  Hope  (Arklow  House,  Connaught-place)  is  willing  to 
speak  to  her  capacities  for  the  position,  by  manners,  education,  and  good  principles. 

rPUTORSHiP  WANTED^A^CLERGYMAN’S  SON,  who  ha's 

•  k  ^ra<^ua^e4  in  Classical  Honours  at  Cambridge,  and  is  Scholar  of  his  College 

TUT0RSHIP  in  °a  NOBLEMAN  S° ^5 
VtooiL,  f He  1S  fully  competent  to  instruct  in  Mathematics 
Nottingham.  tlm°malS'  Terms’  £25°  per  annum’  -Address  B.  A.,  Post-office, 


r  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE— BOARDERS  aro  RECEIVED  by 

IN  HIS^OWN  hARRY’  M:A-  oP  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Head  Master^ 

vL.i-ii  N  HOUSE,  with  the  supervision  of  Resident  Tutors.  The  ensuing  Half’ 

t\  the  Hiad°MwnCe  0n*th,et,  Uctk  •^■“ntist.— Applications  respecting  Terms  to  be  ma do 
to  the  Head  Master,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

Leamington,  29th  July,  1858. 


L 


ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE,  TENBURY  WORCESTFK. 

SHIRE. — ONE  CHORISTER  and  TWO  PROBATIONERS  are  REQUIRED 
win  hehr  nst-er  receiv®  his  Board,  Lodging,  and  Education,  Free.  The  Probationers 
dation  wheiVif  per  Anm,m  till  vacancies  occur  on  the  foun- 

uauon  ^  hen,  if  sufficiently  skilled  in  music,  they  will  be  elected  Choristers  pnn«u 
dates  ior  the  above  will  be  required  to  attend  at  Flight’s Own ^Manutheton  Ma' 

Tuesda>’-  the  17th  AuFnst,  at  12  o’clock  Tl  m-f a “e  a  few  vacam 
cies  for  Boarders  1  erms,  £100  a  year,  paid  half-yearly  in  advance 

Collie  H— ’  Head  residin, 

ONDON  DIOCESAN  PENITENTIARY.— THE  COUNCIL 

their  first  HSfsrMtryM^d^en®  legate  Whi°h  “*  mUCh  needed  0n  behalf  of 

r"  ’-.SS!  ^ZEgiST 

hSIvvt" v“  s’  '•  ‘“'vs: WmITm’Ss* 

Higb=ate,  bj  the  Rev.  Geo.  Nugee,  Honorary  Clerical  Secretary-  and  by  Alfred 
ISa11’’  E.S<1>  Honorary  Lay  Secretary,  at  the  Office,  79,  Pall  Mall  where 
Copies  of  the  Appeal  and  Report  for  1857-8  may  be  obtained.  * 

NA?iIOt^A^t9JFAKIT^  an<*  NATIONAL  subscription.— 

The  Rev.  JOHN  HODGSON,  M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Tlianet  earnestly 
nnHhSt  th03e  wh°  are.at ‘i*®  Sea>  or  who  are  about  to  leave  London  for  the  Sea-side7 
SHlf  i7NCSPiri8T3-0f  il  classes^o  pUce  themselves  on  his  “LIMITED  TO  FIVE 
ANNUM  ^UNnfnr  hti  up  fo*r  5°?°  na™es-  of  winch  2500  are  filled  up,  to  form  an 
HOSPTTAT*  t0  <  e  ru-V  the  esPenses  of  the  ROYAL  SEA-BATHING 

fir  th  l  rof,  ,  MAEGATE,  providing  250  Beds,  Board,  Baths,  and  Medical  Advice 
for  the  Scrofulous  Poor  of  the  Metropolis  and  all  England. 

nr'po«llnaloSs!)SCripti0ns  of  Pite  Shillings  or  Less  to  be  sent  in  Post-office  Orders 
of  R  S  B°I  i  Z'-d™'  i0r<  er  oP°n  a  Banker,  to  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  lion.  Sec. 
ot  K.6.B.I.,  3,  Broad  Sanctuary,  IS  estmmstcr.  Remittances  will  be  acknowledged. 

Patronesses  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hodgson's  Five  Shilling  List , 

The  Duchess  Dowager  of  Norfolk.  — 


The  Duchess  Dowager  of  Northum¬ 
berland. 

The  Duchess  of  Northumberland. 

The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch. 

The  Marchioness  of  Westminster. 

The  Marchioness  of  Cholmondcley. 
The  Countess  of  Carnarvon. 

The  Countess  Dowager  of  Lichfield. 
Countess  Dowager  Spencer. 

The  Countess  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  Countess  Dowager  of  Ashburn- 
ham. 

The  Countess  of  Guilford. 

The  Lady  Burghley. 


The  Lady  Foley. 

The  Lady  Elcho. 

The  Lady  Catharine  Buckley. 
The  Lady  Auckland. 

The  Lady  Adeliza  Manners. 
The  Lady  Hairiet  Vernon. 
The  Lady  Caroline  Neeld. 

The  Lady  Marcus  Hill. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Hampson. 
Lady  Fitz-Wygram. 

Lady  Bridges. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  VVarrc. 

Mrs.  Deedes. 

Mrs.  Fox. 

Miss  Neave. 


QUEEN  S  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  67  &  68,  Harley-street,  w  — 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1853,  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladies  and 
ior  Granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge. 

Visitor — The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

Principal  and  Chairman  of  the')  ,r 

Committee  of  Education . j  rhe  VcrY  Rev.  the  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Lady  Resident — MISS  PARRY. 

Th?lREPARlTORYCLS„rWw  COMMENCE  on  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  4th. 
SEPTEMBER  27th  '  LASS  for  puplls  undcr  thirteen,  will  OPEN  on  MONDAY, 

Pupils  are  received  as  Boarders  within  the  walls  of  the  College  bv  Mr?  Wmn». 

under  the  sanction  of  the  Council  and  Committee  ge  oy  Mrs.  Williams, 

SS.85SMP  -* 

“•  c““"  **■ 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Lean. 


July,  1858. 


B 


PHILIP  ROSE,  J7on.  Sec. 
HENRY  DOBBIN,  Secretary. 


IRMINGHAM  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL 

IN  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  1  1  V  A 
On  AUGUST  31sf,  SEPTEMBER  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd,  1858. 

PRINCIPAL  VOCALISTS. 

MADAME  CLARA  NOVELLO, 

MADEMOISELLE  VICTOIRE  BALFE 
MADAME  CASTELLAN, 

MADAME  ALBONI,  MISS  DOLBY, 

MADAME  VIARDOT  GARCIA. 

MR.  SIMS  REEVES,  SIGNOR  RONCONI, 


MR.  MONTEM  SMITH 
SIGNOR  TAMBERLIK, 


MR.  WEISS, 

SIGNOR  BELLETTI. 

Organist  .  MR.  STIMPSON. 

Conductor .  MR.  COSTA. 


ELIJAH  . 


ELI 


MESSIAH 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  PERFORMANCES. 

TUESDAY  MORNING. 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 
THURSDAY  MORNING. 


Mendelssohn. 

Costa. 


Handel. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 

LAUDATION . {d  New  0ratori°) .  Henry  Leslie. 

SERVICE  IN  C .  Mendelssohn. 

TUESDAY  EVENING— A  Miscellaneous  Conceet, 
comprising 

ItOSSIN!. 

oy  Losta; . . . .  tt 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OPERAS.  &c.“  ‘  .  Wrblb. 

OVERTURE  .  (Fra  ZHavolo)  . . .  Acbeb. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING— A  Miscellaneous  Concert, 
comprising 

SYMPHONY .  ( J, Witer )  ,, _ 

TeU) .  R05SINI- 

OVER1URE . (Zampa) .  Herold. 

THURSDAY’  EVENING— A  Miscellaneous  Conceet, 

COMPRISING 

THE  SCOTCH  SYMPHONY  (In  A  Minor) . 

SERENATA.  (Composed  for  tho  occasion  of  the  Marriage  of 

the  Princess  Royal)  .  s 

OVERTURE .  (Alchumist) .  c  ’ 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OPERAS  &c .  .  Sp0HB’ 

OVERTURE .  ( Euryanthe ) .  Weber. 

FRIDAY  EVENING— A  FULL  DRESS  BALL. 

ssKMiMaar Mr-  s~'** » s  ssssa; 

— - — -  - _ J.  I .  LEDSAM,  Chairman. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY 

OP 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS  IN  EVERY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE. 


‘a  Prcsent  rate  of  increase  exceeds  One  Hundred  Thousand  Volumes 
pee  Annum,  of  YVorks  of  acknowledged  merit  in  Histoby,  Biogeapht 
Religion,  1  hilosophy,  Teavel,  and  the  Highee  Class  of  Fiction.  ’ 

Single  Subscription ,  One  Guinea  per  Annum 
First-Class  Country  Subscription,  Two  Guineas  and  upwards,  according 
to  the  number  of  Volumes  required. 

Town  and  Village  Libraries,  Literary  Institutions,  and  Book  Societies  supplied. 
PEOSPECTUSES  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  ON  APPLICATION. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE 

NEW  OXFORD  STEEET,  LONDON;  AND  CEOSS  STBEET,  MANCHESTEE. 


LADIES’  COLLEGE, 

nr  - - 


OCTOBER  14LthSSES  "m  BEGIN  f0r  tbC  SES®10^  ?858-?859So?  THURSDAY, 

PROFESSORS: 

LL.B.— English  Language  and  Literature— Modem 


CjrolTISWOODE  and  CO.,  PRINTERS,  New  Street  Squarf. 

l9rliampnfn°rv’  convenience  of  Members  of  Parliament. 


Esq., 


T.  Spencee  Baynes, 

History. 

F.  S.  Caby,  Esq. — Drawing. 

Richard  Cull,  Esq.,  F.S.A. — Reading  Aloud. 

Rev.  L.  P.  Eddrup,  M.A.,  Oxon.— Latin. 

Jame6  Heath,  Esq.,  B.A.,  London — Ancient  History. 

'  *  Language  and  ^  J  t  <Tr  at  ur  e.° ?  °f  GCrmiH1  U,'iTer8ity  College,  London-German 

lUcHAun  Vi A  H  I>,r0feS3v,r  !“  ^in^s  Co,,e?®’  London-Vocal  Music-Harmony 
r lUrt ,  H- HDTT0Jf.  Esq.,  M.A.,  London— Arithmetic  and  Mathematics  7 

Gottfried  Kinkel,  Ph.D.-History  of  Fine  Art-Geography.  Jlucraaucs’ 

Mons.  Adolphe  Ragon— French  Language  and  Literature. 

Signor  Y  ital  dr  Tivoli— Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

(Vacant)  Natural  Philosophy— Natural  History. 

FeFe°«  if 3  takiDg  the  C0UrSC  0f  S^JSas.  a  year,  or  £7  7s.  a  term.  Entrance 

“■  *  “» r"  o— 

and°iiuf  6dDor  ttlwe  meettagoncef2  2S'  2  *Crm  f°r  ClaS6®3  mcetin&  twiceawcek, 

The  SCHOOL  for  JUNIOR  PUPILS  will  RE-OPEN  on  TTTiTR^'niv  ««  t  1 
30th.  The  fees  are  £5  5s.  a  term  for  Pupils  under,  and  £6  6s  for  those  above  Founf 
Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  College.  ’  C’ 1  tee  ' 

JANE  MARTINEAU,  Son.  See, 


Parliament, 
a  WEST-END 

ggeteassi 

Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard,  Bishopegate-street. 


L1LHE  OATLANDS  PARKliOTEL,  Oatlands  Park  is  open 

gispiSsSfiSisSi 

Royal  Exchange  Buildings;  or  at  the  Hotel,  manager,  No.  2, 

\  RETIRED  PHYSICIAN,  whose  sands  of  life  have  nearlv  run 

thought  occurred  to  him  that  lie  might  make  a  remedy  for  his  child.  TI~  1  •  » 

'loKon  Ti; ,.Lt1  J  «  ’ 


WisMng°to  do  as  mueh'gZd  as'po' 'ssilile^willtnd  ZTnch^fUs  3&Sd  ftllowl 

successful fv'i.ZnV U  thH  Ruclp®’  Wlth  faI1  and  explicit  directions  for  making  it  up  and 
he  fa/nrf  a  S  l*"  H®  ii?qliiro?  eaeh  “ppficant  to  enclose  him  six  stamps— one  to 

of  this  .AW3  postaP  °”  tle  Recipe,  and  the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  this  advertisement, -Address  H.  James,  M.D.,  14,  Cecii-street,  Strand.  J 
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ONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY. 

i  Subscbibed  Capital... £1,250, 000.  Paid-up  Capital... £500, 000. 

Reserved  Fund . £105, ouu. 

HEAD  OFFICE,  21,  LOMBARD  STREET. 


PHILIP  PATON  BLYTH,  Esq. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  BURMESTER,  Esq. 

THOMAS  TYRINGHAM  BERNARD, 

Esq.,  M.P. 

WILLIAM  CORY,  Esq. 

JAMES  ANDREW  DURHAM,  Esq. 

JOS.  CHRISTR.  =k^--WILLIAM  McKEWAN,  Esq, 


Directors.  _ 

WILLIAM  CHAMPION  JONES,  Esq. 
JAMES  LAMING,  Esq 
JOHN  HENRY  LANCE,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  LEE,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  NICOL,  Esq. 

RICHARD  SPR1NGETT,  Esq. 


'  “• « JTi 

These  Accounts,  ™h*c^  Debts— of  £101,664  14s. ;  and,  after  payment  of 

after  providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  De  *  h  •  Branches,  Interest  to  Customers, 

™  *»«  of  £*,«*>  os.  «. 

for  the  Half-year.  ,  ,  the  usual  Dividend  of £5  per  Cent,  for  the 

Six^MonHis— free  ofVIn«ime-Tax— -ami  have  carried  forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  new 

A  The  DivMendmwm  hfpayable^at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  on  and 
after  Monday,  the  16tli  instant. 

BALANCE  SHEET 

Of  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company,  ZOth  June,  18o8. 


B 


A  N  K 


0  F 


LONDON. 


BOABD  OP  DIBECTOBS. 

Chairman — Sir  JOHN  VILLIERS  SHELLEY,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Vice-Chairman- JOHN  GRIFFITH  FRITH,  Esq.  (Frith,  Sands,  and  Co.) 


John  Edmund  Anderdon,  Esq. 

Colonel  William  Elsey. 

Thomas  Gooch,  Esq. 

John  Johnson,  Esq. 

Charles  Joyce,  Esq. 

Manage > — Matthew  Marshall,  Jun.,  Esq. 


Thomas  Luce,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Henry  Morris,  Esq. 

Sir  Henry  Muggeridge,  Alderman. 

Alfred  Wilson,  Esq. 

_ _  Assistant-Manager — W.  C.  Boore,  Esq. 

Secretary — C.  J.  H.  Allen,  Esq. 

At  the  THIRD  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Shareholders,  held  at  the 
London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street,  on  TUESDAY,  the  3rd  of  August,  1858,  the 

f0TTeiDh?c?orfinWsTbmiUinbgy  th!  a^countfto  the  30th  of  June,  1858,  have  the  satis- 
faction  of  reporting  that  theSank  has  materially  extended  its  business  connexion 
stace  the  last  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  and  that  although  commerce  has  been  in- 
active  vet  the  operations  of  the  Bank  have  been  sound  and  piofitable. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sum  of  £24,631  18s.  2d.  stands  to  credit  of  Profit  and  loss 
account  for  the  past  half-year,  after  payment  of  interest  to  customers.  Out  of  this  sum 
have  been  defrayed  current  expenses  at  the  two  establishments,  Directors'  remuiieration, 
„  * ,, ,.  which  together  with  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  amounts  to  £9974  2s.  lid. 

ThVDirectorsliave'placedftocredit  of  profit  and  loss  new  account  £2292  13s  Id  as 
rebateof  interest  on  bills  not  matured.  They  now  declare  a  dividend  for  the  half- 
i anon the  paid  up  capital  of  the  bank,  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum 
Jlfj  oftoMme-taxh  From  the  balance  remaining  at  disposal  after  these  appropriations 
the  D  rectors  have  applied  £1000  in  reduction  of  preliminary  expenses,  ana  £200 
towards  the  cost  of  the  lease  of  premises  at  the  Charing  Cross  Branch.  They  have 
also  added  the  sum  of  £3320  8s.  2d.  to  the  reserve  or  guarantee  fund,  which  now 
amounts  to  £8000,  and  the  balance,  viz.,  £344  14s.,  they  carry  forward  to  profit  and 
loss  new  account. 

BANK  OF  LONDON. 

Liabilities  and  Assets,  June  30,  1858. 

Db. 

To  Capital  paid  up . .  ... 

Reserve  Fund . . . . .  vn,  n- 

Half-year’s  interest,  at  £4  per  cent. 


Db. 

To  Capital  paid  up . 

Reserved  Fund . 

Customers’  Balances,  &c.  . ••••••• . 

Profit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from  last  Ac- 

Gross0 Profit  for  the  Haif-year  after  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts  . . 


£500,000 

105,000 

4,178,283 


£7,394  11 
94,270  2 


£101,664  14  0 


£4,884,948  3  7 


By  Cash  on  hand  at  Head  Office  and  Branches  .  £466,030  15 

3  Cash  placed  at  Call  and  at  short  notice .  1,05b, 04b 

Investments,  viz.  ,  .  Qoq  10  1 

Government  and  guaranteed  Stocks  .  aos’  836  11  5 

Other  Stocks  and  Securities  .  228,83b  n 

Discounted  Bills,  Notes,  and  temporary  advances 

to  Customers  in  Town  and  Country.... . 14  4 

Advances  to  Customers  on  Special  Securities  ...  -J<8-5'fa  14 

Freehold  Premises  in  Lombard-street  and  Nieholas-lane,  Freehold 
and  Leasehold  Property  at  the  Branches,  with  Fixtures  and 

Fittings  . . 

Salaries  and  all  <Rher°Expenses  at  Head  Office  and  Branches,  in¬ 
cluding  Income-Tax . 


-  £1,522,076  16  9 


605,640  1  6 


2,729,878  15  0 


69,866  3 
24,299  11 


43,186  15  1 
£4,884,948  3  7 


£300,000  0  0 


Pboeit  and  Loss  Account. 

Db.  ,  _  ,  .  £24,299  11 

To  Interest  paid  to  Customers  .  43  186  15 

as  l 

BSfcSKS sass=f .  8 


■Rv  R -dance  brought  forward  from  last  Account . . A"  ’ V.'  Y ''i 

y  Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-year,  after  making  provision  for  Bad  and  ^  ^  g  g 

Doubtful  Debts .  . I _ 

£101,664  14  0 

found  the  same  to  be  correct.  HO^RY  OVERTON,  |  Mditor>_ 


£101,664  14  0 
£7,394  11  4 


London  and  County  Bank,  30tli  July,  1358. 

The  foregoing  Report  having  been  read  by  the  Secretary,  the  following  Resolutions 

Wereiy^fhat  th'e^eport  bereceived^and^opted,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Share- 

4  Th^t'the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
'  T  able  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
The  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  an  Auditor  having  been  proceeded  with,  the  followup 
Gentleman  was  unanimously  ^^ted  :-Fbedebick  Habbison^ 

Tlmt  th^cmAiM  Thai^  of' this  ^Meeth^' he  ^resented^o  ^WiLLLAM^licoL^Esqlllbr 
his  able  and  courteous  conduct  in  the  Chair.  (Signed)  W.  C.  JONES. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

(Signed)  R-  P.  NICHOLS,  Secretary. 


-r  n-wnnN  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY. — NOTICE 


By  Order  of  the  Board, 

W.  McKEWAN,  General  Manager. 


at  any  of  the  Company’ 

21.  Lombard-street,  Aug.  5th,  1858 _ 

r-iEOTOGY  AND  MINERALOGY.— Elementary  Collections, 

Maiesty*  149,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  oo  rc, 

Mr.  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 


TINES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  DENMAN, 

./TINTr!dUCER  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORT,  SHERRY,  &c„ 
twpntv  SHILLINGS  PER  DOZEN.  Bottles  included.  .  . 

T  TheNJen-esmblished  and  daily-increasing  reputation  of  these  wines  m  Dm  Public 
ine  weue  _  resnectmar  them  unnecessary.  A  Pint  sample  01 


91  15 


Amount  due  by  the  Bank  on  current,  deposit  and  ^ther  accounts 
Amount  carried  to.  credit  of  “  Profit  and  Loss 

account  . . . . 

Less  amount  paid  to  customers  for  interest  on 
their  balances  .  8’lbi  ^ 


4,679  11 
1,059,352  0 


Cb. 


24,631  18  2 
£1,388,663  10  8 


By  investments,  viz. :  M 

In  Government  securities . *•  ’ 

Other  securities . 


7  6 
77,964  7  6 

-  185,361  15  0 

By  Freehold  premises  in  Threadneedie-street .  9™  735  11  10 


Bills  discounted,  loans,  . .  142’ 334 

In  lrnn/1  .  . . . . . . . . . .  * _ 


Casii  in  hand  . 

Preliminary  expenses . . . 

Lease,  and  buildings  at  Charing-eross  Branch,  furmtuie,  Ac. 


6,617 

2,614 


£1,388,663  10  8 


Pboeit  and  Loss  Account  toe  the  Hale-yeab  ending  30th  June,  1858. 

To  half  a  year’s  current  expenses  at  Head-office  and  Charing-cross 
xuuu.il  u,  , _ im.mYi6.tnT  Directors  remune- 


Branch,  had  and  doubtful  debts,  income-tax,  Directors’  remune-  g 

Rebateofhiterest  on  biils  discounted  not  yet  due,  carried  to  Profit 

and  Loss  New  Account  . 

Amount  written  off—  nnn 

Preliminary  Expenses  Account . ••••••••••• . 7 . *  ’ 

Ditto  ditto  Charing-cross,  lease  and  buildings,  &c . 


11 


2,292  13  1 


200 


Dividend  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  tho  half-year 

ending  June  30th,  1858  . . 

Amount  carried  to  credit  of  Reserve  Fund . .  . . 

Balance  carried  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account . . . 


1,200  0  0 


7,500  0 
3,320  8 
344  14 


£24,631  18  2 


By  balance  of  profit  brought  from  last  half-year  .  ofaM 

Tuff n  fr»r  current  half-year  .  1 


Ditto  for  current  half-year 

(Signed) 

Examined  and  approved,  July  23rd,  1858. 


£24,631  18  2 


ROBERT  PORTER 
GEORGE  THOMSON, 
HENRY  ASTE, 


’} 


Auditors . 


AUDITOR’S  REPORT. 

TO  THE  PBOPBIETOES  OF  THE  BANK  OF  BONBON. 

T«  tiin  performance  of  our  duties  as  your  Auditors,  we  have  made  our  usual  investi- 
gation  into  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  and  having  examined  the  various  accounts  and 

Se\Ve**have""niueh  "pleasure6  in'  adding,  that  °durin  g  the  past  year  the  Bank  has  made 

oTCrenf  accorts*.  V amounToi ^deposit . SSSt  dimi- 
Sshed*  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  interest  which  has  prevailed  for  some 

We  may  add  that  every  aid  lias  been  afforded  us  m  our  investigation  by  the  officers 

of  the  Bank  U  (Signed)  ROBERT  PORTER,  Y 

ot  tfie  BanK.  1°  °  '  GEORGE  THOMSON,  >  Auditors. 

London,  July  23,  1858.  - .  HENRY  ASTE,  ) 

Resolved  unanimously,-That  the  reports  now  read  be  received  and  printed,  and  a 

That  Robert  Porter,  Esq.,  be  elected  a  Director  of  this  Bank.  _  . 

That  Henry  Aste,  Esq.;  George  Thomson,  Esq.;  and  Richard  Hartley,  Esq.,  be 

61  That  "erttog' ^au^  to  cal!  future  ordinary  general 

meetings  S?ny  time  between  the  1st  day  of  July  and  the  8th  day  of  August  as  they 

m?hat°™he""best  thanks  of*  this  meeting  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Chairman  and 
Directors  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the  aftairs  of  the  Bank 

dUThal  tie  thanks’of  this  meeting  he  given  to  the  Manager  and  Officers  of  the  Bank. 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  shareholders  are  due  and  are  hereby  given  to  Benjamin 
sJtt  Eso  the  late  Secretary,  for  the  energy  he  displayed  while  in  the  service  of  this 
lank!  andq  tha? ’they  desire  Jo  convey  to  him  their  most  sincere  congratulations  on 
his  appointment  as  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes.  T  TT  ATTT,._  c  ,  , 

Threadneedie-street,  August  3,  1858.  _ C.  J.  H.  ALLEN,  Secretary^ 

- -  0  F  L  O  N  D  O  N. 


Bank  of 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  are  received,  and  if  the  balance  shall  not  at  any  time 
ivrr  flic*  Vnlf-vpar  have  been  below  £500,  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per 
annum  will  be  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances;  if  not  below  £200  interest 
"at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum  will  he  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balance. 

MONEY  IS  RECEIVED  from  the  public  as  well  as  from  customers  on  deposit  at 
seven  days’  notice  of  withdrawal  at  the  marketrate  of  the  day.  The  present  late  is  £2 

PeCICRC’ULARr,NOTES  and  LETTERS  of  CREDIT  issued  upon  every  place  of  im- 

portance  in  the  world.  , 

No  gratuities  to  clerks  or  officers  of  the  Bank. — By  order. 

Threadneedie-street,  August,  1858.  M.  MARSHALL,  Jun.,  Manager. 


/ 
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HE  THE  ESTATE  OF  THE  LATE  W.  PICKERING,  PUBLISHER 
177,  PICCADILLY,  A  BANKRUPT. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  to  Authors  or  others  whose 

works  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Assignee,  that  unless  the  same  are 
removed  and  any  claim  thereon  paid  within  one  month  from  this  date,  they  will  be 
6old  by  Auction  to  finally  wind  up  the  affairs  of  this  Estate.  ^ 

Rtu  a  i.  -lo-o  EDWARDS,  Official  Assignee. 

6th  August,  18o8. _ _____  22,  Basinghall-strect,  E.C. 

OECOND-HAND  BOOKS. —NOW  READY,  Gratis  and  Post 
r  r  AT’  a  ^TAf'.OGUE  of  STANDARD  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS,  in  all  classes 
bLdin"  6'  lncIluhn=  Books  of  Prlnts-  Topography,  Ac.  &c„  many  in  handsome 

William  Dawson  and  Sons,  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  London. 
_ ___ _  Established  1809. 

lV^fVrr\iv,,GliIDE  yOOIcTfbr  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  and 

Wn  J.m  i  i  ,Ne'v  and,  ^eatly  improved  Editions  of  these  works  have  recoutly 
been  published,  containing  all  the  latest  information.  * 

Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black.  London :  Smith  and  Son,  Strand  ■ 

_ _ _ _ and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers, 

NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  NEWMAN. 

Just  published,  1  Vol.  4to,  price  8s.  6d. 

rpHEISM  DOCTR^AL  AND  PRACTICAL:  or,  Didactic 

“History  of  the  Hebrmv  MomSchy/^c.18  A"thor  °f  the  “Soul,” 

_ London;  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  price  Is.  cloth, 

ORIGIN  of  the  SCOTS  and  the  SCOTTISH’  LANGUAGE. 

AyC  &cf&cAMES  PATEK30X'  Author  of  tho  “  History  of  the  County  and  Families  of 

’Edinburgh:  W.  P.  Nimmo,  2,  St.  David-strect.  London :  W.  Kent  and  Co 
_  86,  Fleet-street.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

This  day  is  published,  price  10s.  6d. 

Sermons  and  addresses  delivered  in  tup 

CHAPEL  OF  MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE.  1852-8  By  George  Edward 
.Lynch  Cotton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metropolitan  of  India. 

_ _ _ Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co. 


Just  published,  price  6d. 

rPHE  EDITOR  OF  “NOTES  AND  QUERIES”  AND  HTS 
the  RevRWE  RDAebRowSsm;?hER !  ^  0,6  Questionable  Credit  of  that  Periodical.  By 

London:  Piper  Stephenson,  and  Spence,  23,  Paternoster-row. 
_ _ _  Leominster  :  Colam,  Broad-street. 


Just  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

‘Y’ 0!  IHE  URETHRA.  By  Henry  Smith, 

F.R.C.S.,  Surge  an  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary. 

mtlSAni  d“  *>’•  s“»h  »  "» 


0 


London :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. 
Now  ready,  post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth, 

)ERSONAL  ADVENTURES  DURING  THE 


PibuaiMMAL,  AH  V  MATURES  DURING  THE  INDIAN 

^  B  C.!ELL10N  iD  E0II1LCUND>  FUTTEGHUR,  and  OUDE  By  W  Edwards, 

“  Foj  tbuehiig  meidents,  hair-breadth  ’scapes,  and  the  pathos  of  sufferings  almost 
uicredible,  there  has  appeared  nothing  like  this  little  book  of ‘Personal  Adventures’ 
l“?iLifii  ,tltl0U3E8-t0KrlC3  of  affllct,ons  have  been  sold  by  countless  thousands  these 

°f  ,hC  ima(=lnation  can  Surpass,  will  find  a  s/mpa- 

_  London:  Smith,  Eldeb.  and  Co..  65,  Cornhill. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  856  ENGRAVINGS. 

This  day  is  published, 

rriHE  BOOK  OF  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES. 

J-  Ly  James  r-Light  and  Robert  Scott  Burn  Engineers  TMitnri  TirMnsr 
Stephen.  F.R  S  E  Author  of  the  ”  Book  of  the  Ac  In  1  Vol  large  8vo 

uniform  with  the  "Book  of  the  Farm,"  price  £2  2s.  ’  ge  Hvo, 

A  detailed  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

_ William  BLACKWoon  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. _ 

Just  published, 

A  NEW  TOURIST’S  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  Alexander 

^The^PhysictfAtlas”7,  &f'S'Thi?' \0vBrB,pher  HerMajesty  for  Scotland,  Author, 
01  me  i-nysicai  Atlas,  Ac.  This  Work,  constructed  at  great  expense  from  the 
Trigonometrical  and  detailed  Surveys  of  the  Boards  of  Ordnance  and  Admiraltv  and 
alh-e^lenS1VC  co]  cu*10u  of  private  and  unpublished  materials,  is  the  only  general  ’Man 
3  ?eet  bvP2reonntwo  ^  ‘T  ,Pbysi?aI  and  Tty**"**^  Matures  of  ihe  Country  S?zeP 
7439  places  menUoiwdTfn^h^Map?  ’  ^  in  a  Pocket-ease,  with  Index  ofthe 

_ William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

MANUALS  OF  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  BY  DR.  SCHMITZ. 

In  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.,  the  Third  Edition  of 

A  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  from  the  remotest 

x\  Times  to  tl?c  Overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire,  a.d.  476  This  Work  for  the 
convenience  of  Schools,  may  be  had  in  Two  1’arts  (Sold  separately)  viz  ’ 

complete  HiS^ORY^OF^GlfEECE.n'^s0^  °f  ^  a"d  the  °tber  Asiaiic  ^tion.,  a 
Vol.  II.,  containing  a  complete  HISTORY  OF  ROME  4s 
By  Dr.  Leonhabd  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  ofthe  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 

By  the  same  Author,  just  published, 

A  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  Price  6s. 

_ Rit1*ctqns,  Waterloo-place,  London ;  and  A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 


PUBLICATIONS  BY  REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 

BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  IN  LONDON;  Return  thereof  for 

week  ending  July  31st.  8  pp.  Royal  8vo,  price  lid.  10r 

2.  MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS  IN  ENGI  AND  • 

Quarterly  Return  thereof  No.  3S,  being  tl.e  Return  of  Marriages  in  January  February 
Roy-d ^vo^rice  4,il an<1  °f  ““  Dcaths  ln  APril.  MaJ>  and  -June,  1858.  32  pp! 

committee  of  council  on 

1-  C?n?n„p,w«cncf'  Pi"anfial  and  Statistical  Tables,  and  Reports  of  Her  Majesty's 
852P  ages,  prte  2^6t’  “  ln[‘*e  P°0r  Law  and  Reformatory  Schools, 

2.  Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  on  Schools  of  Parochial  Unions  (Poor  I  awl 
and  on  Industrial  or  Reformatory  Schools ;  232  pages,  price  8d 
These  Volumes’ like  other  Parliamentary  publications^  may  be  purchased  through 

any  Bookseller  by  means  of  his  London  Agent,  or  directlv  from  Mr 

to  the  House  of  Commons,  32,  Ahingdon-lreet?  WestSte?”n^  6  Grea  Turns"  le 
'Vri  mdSd  fl8o/™m.  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  the  Queen’s  Printers 
street  Fleet-street  of  ParhalnentaU  P*P™,  House  of  Lords,  and  East  Harding! 


Foolscap  Octavo,  3s.  6d. 

A  IN  CONTINENTAL  PTOTTTRU 

S\.  t.  LLERIES  By  T  W.  Jex  Blake,  M.A.,  One  of  the  Master,  of  Rugby  School. 
-  London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son.  West  Strand. 


CLASSICAL  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  following  are  Now  Ready. 

DR  VM  SMITH’S  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 

Based  on  the  Works  of  Foecellini  and  Fbeund.  Fifth  Thousand.  Medium  8vo* 
Has  the  advantage  of  all  other  Latin  Dictionaries.”— Athenaeum. 

DEtionary  SMALLER  LATIN-ENGLISH  DIC- 

-ri  ft  r  fl f‘;0m  the  ab0Ve-  Twelfth  thousand.  Square  12mo,  7s.  6d. 
The  best  School  Dictionary  extant.” — Press. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  OE 

MYTHOLOGY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  GEOGRAPI^  YnDm/ iT  u  r 
Eighth  Thousand.  With  750  Woodcuts  Medhi  8vl,’  18s!  6  m8’ 

DR-  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DIC 

CrownYvo,  78^^“  th®  ab°Ve’  Twelfth  Thousand-  With  200  WoodcuVs. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  OF 

GREEK  AND  R0S1AN  ANTIQUITIES.  Abridged  from  the  Larger  Work 
Twelfth  Thousand.  With  200  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  * 

HISTORY  OE  GREECE,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Roman  Conquest :  with  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art.  By  Dr  Wh  Smith 
l^mo™?  Th0USand’  Wlth  100  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  QUESTIONS,' 

HISTORY  OF  ROME,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Empire  I  with  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art  Bv  Dean 
Liddell.  Eighth  Thousand.  With  100  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENTS  GIBBON;  being  the  History  of  the 

WoodcYtt  post  ev^Ys  ed  ByDr’W“’SMITH’  Si*‘h  Thousand  With  100 

COLERIDGE’S  INTRODUCTIONS  TO  THE  STUDY  OP 

Third  FMitiom  ^moffis.  M.™  ‘  *****  f°r  Schools  and  College. 

MATTHI2ES  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  Abridged  from  the 

Larger  Grammar,  by  Blomfield.  Eighth  Edition.  Revised  by  Edwaeds.  12mo 

OS.  DQ*  * 

KING  EDWARD  VIth-  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK.  The  Latin 

Second  Edition^'ianm  |s°rt  Syntax  and  Prosody’  with  an  English  Translation. 

KING  EDWARD  VI,h-  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  Latinm 

Gramraaticie  Rudimenta;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue.  Twelfth 
xiUition.  limo,  os.  od. 

OXENHAM’S  ENGLISH  NOTES  FOR  LATIN  ELE- 

e;r ACS.  Designed  for  Early  Proficients  in  the  Art  of  Latin  Versification  with 
Rules  of  Composition  in  Elegiac  Metre.  Third  Edition.  12mo,  4s. 

_  JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW  POEM  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  FESTUS.” 

T11^  :6sa6dColloquial  Satire'  By  PniLIP  James  Bailey. 

Now  ready,  price  9s.,  Post  8vo,  cloth, 

A  IN,  YORKSHIRE.  By  Walter  White,  Author 

£1.  of  A  Londoner  s  Walk  to  the  Land’s  End,”  &c.  Ac. 

a  Poet  in  thought  and  expression,  and  in  his  love  of  natural  scenery 
!:?.,?'  .  i  S  *,1C  lnstlnets  ol  one.  Innumerable  passages  might  be  quoted  illustru- 
his  great  powers  of  description.  If  he  describes  a  landscape,  he  contrives  to 
make  every  feature  of  it  live  m  the  mind  of  the  reader.  His  pages  are  fresh  with  the 
verdure  of  green  fields,  and  rustic  with  the  foliage  of  trees.  The  merrv  brook  or 
spray  of  waterliiHs  imparts  an  air  of  coolness  as  we  read."— Daily  Telegraph 

Mr.  Whites  book  is  evidently  that  of  a  practised  hand  and  pa.r  of  legs, 'the  latter 
10  ™I?lal'kiltllc  places,  and  the  former  to  write  a  succinct  and 
lively  description  of  them,  which  possesses  the  chief  recommendation  that  an  itinerary 

can  have  that  of  communicating  the  writer’s  enjoyment  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  ’’ _ 

lAterarg  Gazette.  _ _ 

T4  Ep  LTH,  pAND  ^SEASE-THEIR  LAWS.  With  plain 

X-8.  Practical  Prescriptions  By  Benjamin  Ridge,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  &c.  Written 
expressly  for  the  information  ofthe  million;  free  from  professional  technicalities,  with 
PvM  Crown  Svo3!^113  f°r  dOInesUo  usc’  "'lth  which  evei7  one  should  be  acquainted. 

We  k..now  of  n“  wo!;k  °n  the  vitally  interesting  subject  of  health  and  disoase-the 
means  ol  preserving  the  one  and  oi  treating  the  other-wbich  we  can  so  conscien- 
,!.°.U,S  y-,TCU1Te".d  luL  lamlly  usc- ,  Apart  from  its  special  object,  it  may  always  be 
read  with  interest,  and  can  scarcely  tail  to  tempt  the  young  to  con  over  its  many 
pages  of  instructive  and  entertaining  knowledge.’’— Sunday  limes  y 

’  The  work  before  us  is  chiefly  intended  for  those  that  stop  at  home,  though  sus- 
rounded  by  physicians ;  those  that  live  where  there  are  few  doctors;  those  havin'-  tho 
command  ol  ships  carrying  no  surgeon;  and,  lastly,  for  the  profession  itself  Every 
person  however  possessing  a  well-constituted  mind,  will  find  in  the  compact  volume 
ra"  iHSjtruct  on  vital,  though  often  disregarded,  points.”— Morning  Advertiser. 

the  induction  of  Dr.  Ridge  is  to  the  effect  that  the  science  of  medicine  needs  to  be 
modernized;  that  it  is  at  present  obstructive ;  that  if  it  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
world  it  will  he  left  in  the  rear  to  perish,  ln  accordance  with  this  conclusion,  the 
author  has  produced  the  work  under  notice,  which  purports  to  convey,  in  plain  com- 
w?n8o«5^rai1^UlBe’  as  ?r  ‘T  l,ossddc  avoiding  technicalities,  some  knowledge  of  the 
wonders  of  the  human  body,  to  those  whose  opportunities  will  not  permit  them  to 

dive  deeper  into  medical  science . ’t  he  work  is  well  written;  as  a  incr-  ly  literary 

production,  it  is  undoubted  y  penned  in  a  fearless  and  honest  spirit;  and  it  contains 
an  immense  mass  of  knowledge  popularized  to  every  capacity.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  can  scarcely  be  a  question  that  it  will  meet  with  all  the  favour  which  it  so 
weU  merits  at  the  hands  ofthe  public.”—  Observer.  0 


Now  ready,  a  Second  Edition  of 

DOCTOR  THORNE:  a  Novel.  By  Anthony  Trollope 

Author  of  “The  Three  Clerks,”  “  Barcl.ester  Towers,’’  & .  In  3  Vols  ’ 

“  We  can  promise  a  hearty  laugh  to  all  who  undertake  ‘  Doctor  Thornc’-a  lau-h 
that  does  good  to  the  laugher,  not  cynical  and  cruel,  but  hearty  and  sympathetic,  and 

there  are  so  lew  books  now-a-days  that  make  us  laugh . ‘Doctor  Thorne'  is  an 

excellent  novel,  and  as  such  we  commend  it  to  our  readers.’’— Athenaum. 

.  Ufic  ofthe  most  agreeable  and  instructive  novels  ofthe  presentday.” — Observer. 
t  l  'J!8,!8  a  ver^  novel,  sparkling1  with  life  and  animation  to  the  very  cud.”— 
John  Pull.  J 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 
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GUIDE-BOOKS  FOR  TOURISTS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


I.  PARIS. 

a  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF  STANFORD’S 

Paris,  its  Environs,  and  a  I  rontispiece.  Price  3s. 

IL  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

A  NEW  GUIDE  TO  JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  SARK, 

A  HERN,  JETHOU,  and  ALDERNEY,  with  Notes  on  tha.r  History,  Geology, 
Climate,  Agriculture,  Laws,  &c.,  with  a  General  Map.  Puce  3s.  6d. 

III.  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

Walcott,  M.A.  Price  2s.  6d. 

LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. _ 


MR.  BENTLEY 

HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  FOLLOWING  NEW  WORKS. 


MAPS  FOR  TOURISTS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES.— Road  and  Railway  Travelling- 

Map,  on  a  scale  of  twelve  miles  to  an  inch,  in  case.  Price  8s.  bd. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES  —  Sir  Roderick  Murchison’s 

Pocket  Geological  Map,  recommended  to  Railway  Travellers,  m  case,  7s. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES— Pocket  Railway  Map.  Price, 

folded  in  cover,  Is. ;  mounted,  in  case,  2s. 

ORDNANCE  GENERAL  MAP  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES.  Scale,  one  mile  to  an  inch.  Price  of  each  Division,  2s.  in  sheet, 
mounted,  in  case,  -is.  6d. 

***  Key  Maps  and  Catalogues  on  application. 

LONDON. — Davies’s  Map  of  the  British  Metropolis,  in  case, 

7s.  6d. 

LONDON. — Extended  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  case,  11s. 

_ Stanford’s  Postal  Map,  in  case,  2s.  6d. 

ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON.— Maps,  on  the  scale  of  one  mile 

mounted,  in  case,  4s.  6d. 

WALES.— Road  and  Railway  Travelling  Map  of  Nortli  and 

South  Wales.  Price,  folded  in  a  cover,  Is.;  mounted,  in  case,  -s.  Gd. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT.— Standard  Map,  showing  the  various 

Roads,  and  containing  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable  places  of  interest.  Price, 
folded  in  cover,  Is. ;  mounted,  in  case,  2s. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. — Popular  Map  of  Jersey,  Guernsey, 

stk,  AldemeyT&a,  with  a  general  Map  of  the  Channel.  Price,  folded  in  cover 
Is. ;  mounted,  in  case,  2s. 

SCOTLAND. 

SCOTLAND.— Road  and  Railway  Travelling  Map.  Price,  in 

ease,  3s.  6d. 

SCOTLAND.— Pocket  Railway  Map.  Price,  folded  in  cover, 

Is. ;  mounted,  in  case,  2s. 

EDINBURGH.— Popular  Map.  Price,  folded  in  cover,  Is. ; 

mounted,  in  case,  2s. 

ENVIRONS  OF  EDINBURGH. — Popular  Map.  Price, 

folded  in  cover,  Is. ;  mounted,  in  case,  2s. 


I. 

THE  MUTINIES  IN  OUDH.  An  Account  of  the 

Mutinies  in  Oudk  and  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow  Residency ;  with  some 
Observations  on  the  Causes  of  the  Mutiny.  By  Martin  Richard 
Gubbins,  Financial  Commissioner  for  Oudh.  8vo,  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations,  15s. 

SERVICE  AND  ADVENTURE  WITH  THE 

KHAKEE  RESSALAH;  OR,  MEERUT  VOLUNTEER  HORSE. 
During  the  Mutinies  of  1857-58.  By  Robert  Henry  M  all  a  e 
Dunlop.  B.C.S.  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  [Ln  «fcw  cia!/s- 

hi. 

A  JOURNEY  DUE  NORTH.  By  George  Augusta 

Sala.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

A  TIMELY  RETREAT  FROM  MEERUT.  By 

Two  Sisters.  Second  Edition.  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations, 
21s. 

DAY  BY  DAY  AT  LUCKNOW.  By  Mrs.  Case, 

-Widow  of  Col.  Case,  32nd  Regiment.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

VI. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By 

Francis  T  Buckland,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Assistant- 
furgeon  Sec'oiKl  Life  Guards.  Third  Edition,  in  small  8vo,  with  Illus- 

trations,  6s. 

VII. 

DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES 

AND  SECTS,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  .  . 

Marsden.  New  Edition,  in  one  handsome  Volume,  8vo,  12s. 

VIII. 

SERMONS  IN  STONES;  or,  Scripture  Confirmed 

by  Geology.  By  D.  McAusland.  Fourth  Edition,  small  8vo,  with 
Nineteen  Illustrations,  4s. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  LADIES  OF  BEVER  HOLLOW.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Mary  PowelL”  Second  Thousand.  2  Vols.  12s. 

II. 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEED.  By  Maria  Freeman. 

3  "Vols. 

hi. 

PHILIP  PATERNOSTER.  A  Tractarian  Love  Story. 

2  Yols.  Fcap.  8vo,  12s. 

IV. 

tpptfNDS  AT  THEIR  OWN  FIRESIDES. 

A  Story  of  the  People  called  Quakers.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  of  “  The 
Women  of  England.”  2  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  12s. 


IRELAND. 

IRELAND.— Road  and  Railway  Travelling  Map.  Price,  in 
case,  3s-  6d. 

IRELAND— Pocket  Railway  Map.  Price,  folded  in  cover,  Is. ; 

mounted,  in  ease,  2s. 

DUBLIN.— Popular  Map.  Price,  folded  in  cover,  Is.;  mounted, 

in  ease,  2s. 

ENVIRONS  OF  DUBLIN.— Popular  Map.  Price,  folded  in 

cover,  Is. ;  mounted,  in  case,  2s. 

CENTRAL  EUROPE.— Davies’s  Map  (a  New  Edition,  just 

out),  showing  all  the  Railways  and  the  Stations.  Mounted,  in  ease,  1-s. 

English  and  Foreign  Maps  of  the  Countries  and  Principal  Cities  of  Europe. 

LONDON;  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S  TWO-SHILLING  VOLUMES. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE.  By  Charles 

Reade. 

ASPEN  COURT.  By  Shirley  Brooks. 
CONFESSIONS  OF  A  THUG.  By  Capt.  Meadows 

Taylor. 

THE  INITIALS.  By  the  Author  of  “  Quits.” 
THE  CARDINAL.  By  Archibald  Boyd. 
NEARER  AND  DEARER.  By  Cuthbert  Bede. 
GHOST  STORIES  AND  PHANTOM  FANCIES. 

By  Hain  Friswell. 

Ann  of  these  volumes  can  also  he  had,  very  handsomely  hound  in 
blue  cloth ,  3s. 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
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THE  QUARTERLY 

A  is  just  published. 

I.  Admiral  Blake. 

II.  Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization 

III.  Iron  Bridges. 

IV.  Life  of  Wyclifl'e. 


REVIEW,  No.  COVII., 

CONTENTS : — 

V.  Professor  Blunt  and  his  Works. 

VI.  Shipwrecks. 

VII.  British  Museum. 

VIII.  The  Condition  and  Future  of  India. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


The  north  British 

Just  published,  price  6s.,  contains: — 


REVIEW,  No.  LV1I. 


I.  Chateaubriand.  By  M.  Villemain. 

II.  Gladstone’s  Homer. 

III.  State  Papers  —  Pre  -  Reformation 

Period. 

IV.  Biblical  Interpretation— Epistles  to 

the  Corinthians. 

V.  British  Art— Painting  and  Sculp¬ 
ture. 

VI.  The  Modern  English  Drama. 

Edinburgh :  W.  P.  Kennedy.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Dublin :  McGlashan  and  Gill. 


VII.  Egypt  and  Syria— Western  Influ¬ 
ence. 

VIII.  Researches  on  Light— Sanatory — 
Scientific  and  ASsthetical. 

IX.  Our  Indian  Army. 

X.  The  Literary  Fund  Reformers. 

XI.  Political  Parties. 

XII.  Recent  Publications. 


F5E  ^y^TINEA  PAL  REV  LEW.  ISo.  23,  AUGUSI  4,  contains — 
A  The  Defence  ol  Belgium— Turkish  Reforms— The  Queen  at  Cherbourg— Foreign 
Correspondence  from  Pans,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Sardinia— Review  of  the 
Week— Foreign  Intelligence— Miscellaneous— Reviews  :  1.  Literary  and  Scientific 

VEgUsel  *  h  " 

hy^WiLmAM^FBAJ^i^G^A^AM.^'lA^Bedi'ord^s^etrstr^i/’London.  Stamped’  7d°’ 
NEWS  FROM  INDIA. 

HOMEWARD  MAIL  is  published  within  a  few  hours 

Aiiknf-  Hf,aiiVVal  °f  Tn-1  0verIand  M;uI- :,ud  contains  full  and  authentic  Official 
details  of  the  latest  mtelligenco  from  India,  China,  and  the  Eastern  Settlements 
V^“.a“Ie  °,r!rin,al  Correspondence  from  Officers  engaged  on  field  service  in  India  and 
official  notification  ot  Civil  and  Military  Appointments,  Promotions  Retirements 
Furloughs,  Zee.,  of  each  Presidency,  and  of  the  Naval  Service  inurements, 

As  a  Journal  of  reference,  the  “  Homeward  Mail”  will  afford  a  more  comprehensive 
pape^purblishe^ri^thfs0eountry™  Intc  ‘°ence  can  be  found  in  any  other  news- 
the  Fiest  Volume  of  this  Newspaper  was  completed  at  the  close  of  the  year  is.it 
The  subscription  to  the  “Homeward  Mail”  is  Ms.  per  aumun,  payable  in  advance 

Book  sc  1  for  s  an  d  News  von  ‘for  s?  ^  SmTH’  ELDEB’  C°”  U5’  Co™llU1>  ^  all 

THE  MOnPAo  BAGL  dEustrated)-  One  Shilling,  Monthly. 

_ D.  F.  Oakby,  10,  Paternoster-row,  and  all  Booksellers.  J 


In  one  thick  volume,  price  10s. 

0FTHE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

J.  bCKIl  rURES;  Revised,  Condensed,  Corrected,  and  Reformed. 

of  this  unreasoning  devotion  have  been  so  disastrous,  that  one  of  the 
ablest  En  lishmen  now  alive  has  been  known,  to  say,  that  it  would  be  a  '>aod  thino-  fnr 
Protestants  it  the  Ihblc  could  be  buried  for  one  hundred  years,  and  thcn°re-discovered 
in  order  that  men  might  start  afresh  on  the  study  ofits  mcaning[un^umbcredby  tl  e 
prejudices  which  have  grown  up  around  their  minds."—  Christian  Orthodoxy.  X 
_ _ Hoi.yoake  a  Nil  Co„  147,  Fleet-street  London.  E.C. 

A  New  Edition,  in  2  Vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations 
price  25s.  cloth,  ’ 

T™  <>E  MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONARROTI:  with  Trans- 

SeCclTEdRion“&ughly  reused!  E<>,"e’  “d  °f  ‘he  Eom!m  Ar^aSical  Society. 

“As  a  critical  and  historical  sketch  of 
the  Series  of  works  produced  by  Michael 
Angelo,  it  is  more  perfect  than  anything 
that  has  hitherto  been  published  in  Eng- 

London Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


land,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  assist  in  the 
education  of  our  English  taste/’— 
Examiner . 


PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER  AND  THE  REV.  F.  M ETCALFE’S  NFW  HISTORY 
OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE  AND  GERMAN  READING-BOOK. 

Just  published,  in  Post  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

THE  GERMAN  CLASSICS  FROM  THE  FOURTH  TO  TFTF 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY:  a  German  Beading., iooi^ontaining  Extrac^ 
arranged  chronologically;  with  Biographical  Notices,  Translations  and  Notes  Iiv 


Also  now  ready,  uniform  with  the  above,  price  7s  6d 

wHtISrv?RY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE,  baseil  on  the  German 

Work  of  Vilmar.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College;  Oxford 


The  object  of  the  above  two  works  is  to 
supply  the  public  at  once  with  a  copious 
yet  compendious  History  of  German  Lite¬ 
rature,  and  a  German  Reading- Book,  con¬ 
taining  illustrative  extracts  from  the  best 
authors,  arranged  chronologically  from 

♦  ho  fnnrth  a it.. _ .  .. 


their  being:  what  schools  they  founded 
or  belonged  to,  and  the  character,  scope 
and  influence  of  their  works ;  and  «reat 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  narrative 
of  each  succeeding  author,  his  times,  &c.( 
Keep  pace  with  the  successive  specimens 

Ol  their  wtirlfti  nv h i Ki f , i  ;n  c* _ 


The  Fn?sr  ‘°  vT  Prfs?P‘  .«>»«■  j  of  their  works  exhibited  in  Vhe  Second 

r  I  »y  this  method  of  arrangement,  it  H  hoped 


e  r. - °  iusiory 

ol  German  Literature,”  which  enjoys  a 
nigh  reputation  in  Germany,  bavin0, 
reached  a  sixth  edition  in  a  short  perio3 
of  time.  It  shows  when  and  how  the 
individual  writers  lived,  moved,  and  had 


-  -  ““n^Dibut,,  it  is  nopca 

that  the  twin  works  will  prove  more  clear 
and  comprehensive,  and  therefore  more 
useful  and  instructive,  than  any  on  the 
same  subject  that  has  appeared  in  this 
country. 


London :  Longman.  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


ARITHMETICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS 
By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W  Colenso  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal;  and  late  Fellow  of 
ot.  John  s  College,  Cambridge. 

Neic  TZdUinna  /r/~l  /  /,  ,7  ....  J  ..  t  ...  .  .  /  1 

Decimal 

al,  and  laic 

price  6s.  '  B"’  — ou.-Kl-.Y,  by  S.  Maynard, 

TOVT  ,  r  Also  lj>  Bisll°P  Colenso,  revised  Editions  :- 

TEXT-BOOK  of  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC,  18mo,  ls.9d.;  or  with  Answers 

.  T  .  2s*  3d. ;  or  m  Five  Parts,  separately,  as  follows.—  ' 

4.  Examples,  Part  III.,  Fractions,  Deci¬ 


mals,  &c.,  4d. 

5.  Answers  to  the  Examples,  with  Solu¬ 
tions  of  the  more  difficult  Questions, 


3.  Examples,’ Part  l.,  Simple  Arithmetic 

4d. 

3.  Examples,  Part  II.,  Compound  Arilh- 
metic ,  4d. 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  1  Vol.  8vo,  12s.  Gd. 

12m°.  1>art  I.,  4s.  Cd.;  KEY,  5s. 

12mo,  Part  II.,  6s. ;  KEY,  5s. 

“  ISmo,  Is.  6d. ;  KEY,  2s.  6d. 

EXAMPLES  in  ALGEBRA,  12mo,  2s.  6d. 

EUCLID  and  PROBLEMS,  4s.  6d.;  with  KEY,  Cs  6d 
The  above  PROBLEMS,  with  KEY,  3s.  6d.;  without  KEY  Is 
TRIGONOMETRY.  Part  I.,  3s.  6d. ;  KEY,  3s.  Cd. 

- Part  II.,  2s.  6d. ;  KEY,  6s. 

London;  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.  Patomoster-row. 
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CLASSICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  THE  REV.  Dll.  KENNEDY. 

A  New  Edition,  in  12mo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth 

LATIN  GRAMMAR,  for  the  use  of  Schools 

J_J  By  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School. 

Also  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy,  New  Editions, 

A  DATINI;  or.  Materials  for  Translation  into  Latin  Prone 

selected  and  progressively  arranged  (recently  published) .  pjmo  Ga’ 

J;ATINI:  A  Course  of  Examples  for  Practice  in  the  Style 
of  the  best  Latin  Prose  Authors  (just  published) . ! .  4s.  6d.-KEY  7s  6d 

KENNEDY'S  SECOND  LATIN  READING-BOOK  J2m0  6s 

KENNEDY'S  TIROCIN1 UM ;  or,  First  Latin  Reading-Book ! ^ !! " !"  l2mo’  Sfc! 

KENNEDY  S  LATIN  Y  OCABULARY,  on  Etymological  Principles  . 12mo,  3s. 

KENNEDY’S  THE  CHILD’S  LATIN  PRIMER . i2mo  2s. 

KENNEDY’S  ELEMENTS  OF  GREEK  GRAMMAR . 12mo  4s.’ 6d. 

PAL.ESTRA  MUSARUM:  Materials  for  Translation  into  Greek  Verso . ’.5s.  6d. 

_ I-ondon  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

^  E  'jj ‘ L*FOD0F  R  Z ot”? <rna’ IvrE ^j^^N^AP^^CHOOLrBOOKS^IY^VALTER 
MetlmJ  i,’, M^ter  of  the  Model  School,  and  Master  of 
Method  m  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

Writing  Books. 

‘LEOD’S  GRADUATED  SERIES  OF  NINE  COPY-BOOKS. 

New  and  improved  Editions.  Oblong  4to,  price  Threepence  each  Copy-Book. 
English  Grammatical  Works. 

^LEOD’S  EXPLANATORY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR 

BEGINNERS.  ISmo,  ls.-DEFINITIONS  for  Home  Study.  One  Penny. 
-n/IIvi.0DfSeEI!ITInN  ?f  GOLDSMITH’S  “DESERTED  VILLAGE,"  with  Notes 
Oxford  Examfnatfon  Scheme"’  “itnfo^ Tdf"  MkkUe-Cla-  S"’  Adapted  for  the 

Arithmetical  School-Books. 

M'LEOD’S  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC:  Containing  a 

Graduated  Senes  of  1760  Questions  for  Elementary  Instruction.  18mo  1« 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.  Two  Parts,  Is.  each. 

MULTIPLICATION,  PENCE,  and  other  TABLES.  2s.  per  Dozen. 

English  Spelling  and  Beading  Books. 

MTEOHS  MY  FIRST  SCHOOL-BOOK  TO  TEACH  ME 

BLADING  AND  WRITING.  18mo,  price  Sixpence. 

MV  SECOND  SCHOOL-BOOK  TO  TEACH  ME  READING  AND  SPELLING, 
ismo,  with  Woodcuts,  price  Is. 

READING  LESSONS,  for  Infant  Schools  and  Junior  Classes.  On  30  Broadside 
Sheets,  with  Woodcuts,  price  3s. 

FIRST  READING-BOOK,  for  the  use  of  Families  and  Schools.  18mo,  with  Wood- 
cuts,  price  Threepence. 

Placatory LtPc°fcC1Lo!nA8™G'BOOK:  WiUl  Int"°duetory  Descriptions,  Ex- 

a iS00'?.  DDiTfON  of  CARPENTER’S  “SCHOLAR’S  SPELLING  ASSIST, 
tion*’  l" mo  Is' 6d °  Elvlslon  01  'Yords  into  Syllables  corresponds  with  the  Pronuncia- 

Geography  and  Atlases. 

T  AMnLF9^’S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  PALESTINE  OR  THE  HOLY 

Map^of  Palestii'ief  pdee  ls^'ed!"11'  PhUiStia-  Te“tU  Edition'  12mo’  wUk  3  a“'oured 
M'LEOD’S  TRAVELS  OF  ST.  PAUL.  12mo ,in  the  press. 

M’LEOD’S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  COUNTRIES  I2mo 

in  the  press.  * 

SCHOOL-ATLAS  OF  SCRIPTURE  GEOGRAPHY,  in  15  full-coloured  Maps,  with 
,1,  •  RoYa  8vo>  price  4s.  Illustrative  Letterpress  to  ditto,  3s.  The  SCRIPTURE 
A  PL  A  b  complete,  price  7s.  half-bound. 

Tu[\iE?’ EOUPA  pVH  YXfAMTXA  rHJNn  9,UESTI0;',S  IN  PHYSICAL  AND  POLI- 
Govermnent  Appo!iRmentsr.  12mo?^riee  is"68’  PUPi‘  TeaCherS*  a“d  G^didates  for 

18mo,ID' ■6AdTseAw&ed7orG3™hEuHAboundEOGRAPHY  =  ComPrisinS  29  fMl-coloured  Maps. 

CLASS-ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY:  Comprising 20 full-coloiu-ed Mans 
&c.,  with  Descriptions.  18mo,  2s.  6d.  sewed;  or  3s.  half-bound?  "  ’ 

BOWMAN'S  QUESTIONS  on  M’LEOD'S  “PHYSICAL  ATLAS.”  price  Is 
SCHOOL  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  18mo.  In  the  press. 

_  London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Patcrnostcr-row. 


NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITIONS  OF  APPROVED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOT 

t  nw 'r  S  Z  ,E!  WAKD  ,HEGHR®’  F'R  A'S”  &«>•.  HeadM™r  of  the  ^oyMNwi 
Imwer  School,  Greenwich  Hospital.  J 

Geographical  Works  and  Atlases. 

QUTLmESOF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  descriptive  of  the 

i  In?r&aniC  Malfccr  61obo  and  the  Distribution  of  Organized  Beings.  With 
o  t-oiourcu  Maps . 12m0f  33> 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  on  Outlines  of  Physical  Geography . I2mo,  6d. 

0P  ?JFSlCAtL,'  P°LITICAL,  AND  COMMERCIAL  GEO- 
GRiVI  IlY;  17  I  ull-Coloured  Maps  and  Letterpress  . . Royal  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

HUGHES’S  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  comprising 
8  Coloured  Maps,  compiled  by  W.  Hughes,  F.It.G.S . !l2mo.  Is.  6d! 

HUGHES’S  INTRODUCTORY  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPH Y,  comprising 
12  Coloured  Maps,  engraved  on  Steel . 12nio,  2s  6dL 

HUGHES’S  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  .  . . 18moi  Is.* 

HUGHES’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS-  12  Mans 
engraved  by  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S . 18mo,  Coloured,  Is.  6d'.;  Plain,  Is*. 

Sacred  Geography  and  History. 

.  HUCHES’S  OUTLINES  OF '  SCRIPTURE  GEOGRAPHY 

AND  ;  comprising  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  Bible  Lands.  With 

12  Coloured  Maps  . i2mo,  4a.  6d. 

HUGHES'S  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  BIBLE  LANDS,  containing  12  Full-Coloured 
Maps,  engraved  by  J.  and  C.  Walkeb . . .  ..Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d, 

Arithmetic. 

HUGHES’S  MANUAL  OF  EXPLANATORY  ARITHMETIC 

including  numerous  Examples . Fcap.  8vo,  Is  6d’. 

TEACHER’S  COPY  of  ditto,  with  ANSWERS  ro  EXAMPLES . ,'.3a!  6d.' 

English  Beading-Books. 

HUGHES’S  SELECT  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

Comprising  Poems— 1.  Historical  and  Geographical;  2.  On  the  Love  of  Homo 
and  Country;  3.  Labour  and  Rrogross;  4.  Relating  to  the  Sea  and  the  Sailor; 

5  On  the  Love  ol  Nature;  6.  Of  the  Imagination  and  Fancy:  7.  Religious  and 

Moral . .  3s.  6d. 

HUGUKS’S  SELECT  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Comprising  Pieces 
relaiing  to — 1.  Natural  History  and  Geography;  2.  Biography  and  Civil  History; 

3.  kiduention  and  the  Progress  of  Society ;  4.  The  Sea  and  Maritime  Adventure;  6.  The 
Imagination  and  Sympathetic  Affections;  6.  Science  and  General  Knowledge;  and 

7.  Miscellaneous  Knowledge . 12mo,  6<J. 

London ;  Longman,  Shown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row, 
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SLATER’S  SCHOOL  CHRONOLOGY. 

A  New  Edition,  in  12rao,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

SENTENTIJE  CHRONOLOGIC^  :  being  a  complete  System 

enlarged. 


•  Lessons  in  Geography.” 
London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co., 


Paternoster-row. 


WItIGLEY’S  MATHEMATICAL  EXAMPLES. 

Just  published,  the  Fourth  Edition,  altered, ^corrected,  and  considerably  enlarged,  in 


A 
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8vo,  price  8s.  boards, 

op  EXAMPLES  AND  PROBLEMS 


m 


ration, 
dynamics 
M.A.,  F.R 
matics  and 


A"g  &c  '  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
,i  Classies’iu  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Military  College,  Addiscombe. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

6d. 


New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  in  12mo,  price  2s 

t  DAMS’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  WORD-EXPOSITOR;  or,  Names 

j\  and  Terms  occurring  in  the  Science  of  Geography  etymologically  and  otherwise 
explained  :  with  Appendices  on  Physical  Geography,  and  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
most  difficult  Geographical  Names  and  Terms. 

“  This  little  book  gives  the  meaning  of  ,  can  he  more  usetul  than  to  make  them 


geographical  terms  and  names  of  places. 
It  is  designed  for  beginners  in  geography 
who  are  not  vet  able  to  trace  the  meaning 
of  the  words  from  the  learned  or  primitive 
languages  from  which  they  are  derived. 
In  teacliing  children  geography,  notliin- 


thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  terms 
used  in  the  science,  without  a  due  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  they  never  can  properly 
understand  the  subject.  We  have  found 
this  book  particularly  useful  in  this 
respect.” — Educational  Times. 


London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITIONS  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  HUGHES’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS,  &c. 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  with  Six  coloured  Maps,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

A  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  PHYSICAL,  INDUSTRIAL, 

and  POLITICAL.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  William  Hughes, 

*  ‘ ’  .  c  Pi.nT  I. — Europe ,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Or  in  Two  Parts . |  ^  II.— Asia,  Africa ,  America ,  and  Australia ,  4s. 

W.  HUGHES’S  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Industrial,  and 
Descriptive.  With  4  coloured  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

W.  HUGHES'S  MANUAL  OF  MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY  (Construction 
of  Maps,  Map-Projections,  Ac.).  Price  4s.  6d. 

Also,  in  Gleig’s  School  Scries,  for  the  use  of  Beginners, 

W.  HUGHES’S  CHILD’S  FIRST  GEOGRAPHY.  18mo,  9d. 

W.  HUGHES’S  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  18mo,  Is. 

W.  HUGHES’S  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY.  ISmo.  Is. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts, _ 

BUTLER’S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLASES. 

New  and  thoroughly  revised  Editions,  enlarged  and  corrected  to  the  present  time,  and 
Edited  by  the  Author’s  Son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Butleb,  Rector  of  Langar. 

BISHOP  BUTLER’S  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  :  an  entirely 

New  Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time.  Post  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth. 
BUTLER’S  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY  :  an  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  from 
the  best  authorities.  Post  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth. 

THE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  In  1  Vol.  price  7s.  6d. 
BUTLER’S  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY:  enlarged  to  Twenty-eight  full- 
coloured  Maps;  with  a  complete  Index.  Royal  8vo,  price  12s.  half-bound. 

BUTLER’S  JUNIOR  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY:  comprising  Twelve 
fall-coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  Modern  Atlas,  lioyal  8vo,  price  4s.  bet.  nall- 
bound. 

BUTLER’S  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY :  enlarged  to  Twenty-four  full- 
coloured  Maps ;  with  a  complete  Index.  Royal  8vo,  price  12s.  half-bound. 

BUTLER’S  JUNIOR  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY :  comprising  Ten 
Mi-coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  Ancient  Atlas.  Royal  8vo,  price  4s.  6d.  half-bound 
BUTLER’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.: 
enlarged  to  Fifty-two  full-coloured  Maps  ;  with  Two  Indexes.  Royal  4to,  price  24s, 
half-bound. 

BUTLER’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY-BOOKS,  OR  MAP-PROJECTIONS,  Ancient 
and  Modern.  Oblong  4to,  price  4s.  each  set;  or  7s.  6d.  together. 

London  :  Longman,  Bkqwn,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

GLEIG’S  SERIES  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Now  ready,  in  I8mo,  price  Is.  each  work, 

GLEIG'S  SCHOOL  SERIES:  intended  to  comprise  a  complete 

course  ofElementary  Education.  Projected  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Geeig, 
M.A.,  Inspector-General  of  Military  Schools:  assisted  by  eminent  Scholars  and 
Teachers. 

Works  published : 

FIRST  SCHOOL-BOOK  TO  TEACH  READING  AND  WRITING  . 6d. 

SECOND  SCHOOL-BOOK  TO  TEACH  READING  AND  SPELLING . Is. 

GRADUATED  SERIES  OF  NINE  COPY-BOOKS,  each  . 3d. 

SIMPLE  TRUTHS  FROM  SCRIPTURE  . 6d. 

EXPLANATORY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  . Is, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  . Is. 

BOOK  OF  HEALTH  . ls- 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  DR.  SCHMITZ’S  SCHOOL  ABRIDGMENT 
OF  BISHOP  THIRL  WALL’S  “HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

New  Edition,  with  many  Woodcuts,  in  12mo,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth, 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Destruction  of  Corinth,  n.c.  146;  mainly  based  on  Bishop  Thirlwall’s  Histoi? 
of  Greece.”  By  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh.  The  Fifth  Edition,  with  nine  new  supplementary  Chapters  on  the  Liviu- 
sation.  Religion,  Literature,  and  Arts  of  Ancient  Greece,  by  C.  Iv.  Watson,  m.a.. 
Trill.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ , 

RAPIER’S  VERSE  BOOK,  EDITED  BY  REV.  T.  K.  ARNOLD. 

A  New  Edition,  in  12mo,  price  3s.  6d.— KEY,  price  2s.  6d. 

A  N  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  LATIN 

r\  VERSE-  containing  Rules  and  Exercises  intended  to  illustrate  the  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Opinions  mentioned  by  the  Roman  Poets,  and  to  render  familiar  the 
principal  Idioms  of  the  Latin  Language.  By  the  late  Christopher  Rapier,  B.A. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Gbebn,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. _ 

THE  REV.  DR.  MAJOR’S  LATIN  PROSE  MATERIALS. 

Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth, 

A  SELECTION  OF  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  “  SPECTATOR” 

f\  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  LATIN  PROSE :  with  Hints  for  the  Assistance 
of  Beginners ;  and  an  Appendix  of  Ciceronian  Phrases.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
R.  Major,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  King’s  College  School,  London. 

“Dr  Major's  selection,  if  rightly  employed,  will  enable  the  student  to  write  Latin 
prose  with  grammatical  correctness  and  idiomatic  purity.”— Atheiueum. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

The  Fourth  Edition,  in  1  Vol.,  8vo,  price  25s.  cloth, 

Riddle  and  Arnold’s  copious  and  critical 

ENGLISH-LATIN  LEXICON,  founded  on  the  German-Latin  Dictionary  ol 
Dr.  Charles  Ernest  Georges. 

Also,  in  Square  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  bound. 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  above,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ebden,  late 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts; 

and  Francis  and  John  Rivington, _ __ 

CLASSICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  C.  D.  YONGE,  B.A. 

A  New  Edition,  in  1  Vol.,  Post  4to,  price  21s. 

N  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON  :  containing  all  the  Greet 


By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  Second 


Words  used  by  Writers  of  good  authority 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  NEW  LATIN  GRADUS.  Fifth  Edition,  Post  8vo,  9s. 
DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  EPITHETS.  Price  3s.  6d. 

The  Latin  Gradus  with  Dictionary  oe  Epithets,  price  12s.  bound, 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 


DR  VALPY’S  LATIN  GRAMMAR  AND  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
DELECTUSES,  IMPROVED  EDITIONS. 

VALPY’S  LATIN  DELECTUS,  corrected  and  improved;  with 

new  body  of  Notes,  and  New  Lexicon.  Edited  by  White,  M^., 

First  Master  of  the  Latin  School,  Christ’s  Hospital .  12mo,  2s.  6d. ;  KEY,  3s.  6<t. 

VALPY’S  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  with  short  English  Notes.  New  Edition,  improved. 

12  mo,  2s.  du» 

VALPY’S  GREEK  DELECTUS,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Rev.  J.T.  White,  MJl. 

12mo,  4s.;  KEY,  2s.  tKu 


Valpy’s  “  Greek  Grammar,”  price  6s.  Gd. 

The  list  of  New  and  improved  Editions  of 
Mr.  Valpy’s  Series  of  Classical  School¬ 
books  (published  by  assignment  by  Messrs. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Patern’oster-row. 


Longman  and  Co.)  will  be  found  in  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.’s  “  School  Catalogue  for 
1858”— which  may  be  had  gratis. 


RIDDLE’S  LATIN  DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICON. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  square  12mo,  price  10s.  6d.  bound, 

THE  YOUNG  SCHOLAR’S  LATIN-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH- 

LATIN  DICTIONARY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddlb,  M.A.,  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford.  New  Edition.  LATIN_EN(jLjgH  DICTIONARY,  price  6s. 

Separately  [  The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  5s. 

Also,  in  I  Vol.  8vo,  price  21s.  cioth, 

RIDDLE’S  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-LATIN  DIC¬ 
TIONARY.  New  and  cheaper  Edition. 

„  ,,  ( The  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  15s. 

Separately  |  The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  7s. 

Also,  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  in  4to,  price  31s.  6d.  cloth, 

RIDDLE’S  COPIOUS  and  CRITICAL  LATIN-ENGLISH  LEXICON,  founded  on 
the  German-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  W.  Freund.  Second  Edition. 

Also,  New  Edition,  in  Royal  32mo,  price  4s.  bound, 

RIDDLE'S  DIAMOND  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 


BRADLEY’S  SCHOOL  EDITIONS  OF  LATIN  CLASSIC  AUTHORS, 
IMPROVED  BY  WHITE. 

BUOE  or  muunn  . .  A  New  Edition,  in  12mo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

BOOK  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  . is.  /CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  with  English  Notes 

r*TTTT  tvg  PTOST  omeeipuv  . 9d.  \  I  the  Rev.  C.  Bradley,  M.A.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  ejnlaiged  by  the 

CHILDS  FIRS  1  . |  Vf..  _ ,i  By  the  Rev.  John  T.  White,  M.A., 


,,  i  -  -put?  ddtttcu  vmptpv  . 1  s.  addition  of  Explanatory  and  Grammatical  Notes 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BK111SH  EMP1KL  .  |  First  Master  of  the  Latin  School,  Christ’s  Hospital. 


GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY . ls- 

HAND- ATLAS  OF  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY,  29  FULL-COLOURED  MAPS, 

2s.  6d.  sewed ;  or  3s.  half-bound. 

CLASS-ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  30  FULL-COLOURED  MAPS, 

SECTIONS,  AND  DIAGRAMS  . 2s.  6d.  sewed ;  or  3s.  half-bound. 

Bowman’s  Questions  on  M’Leod’s  Physical  Atlas . Is. 

SACRED  HISTORY . 2s.  6d.;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  ls. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND . 2s.  6d.;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  ls, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES  . Is. 

HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA  . Is. 

HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS,  Part  I.,  on  the  above  . Is. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  . ls- 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE  AND  HISTORY  OF  ROME  . each  ls. 

ASTRONOMY  AND  THE  USE  OF  THE  GLOBES  . Is. 

MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC . *s- 

BOOK-KEEPING  BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY . Is. 

A  Set  of  Eight  Account  Books  adapted  to  the  above,  price  6d.  each. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA  . * . Is- 

ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID  . Is- 

HYDROSTATICS,  HYDRAULICS,  AND  PNEUMATICS  . Is. 

ELECTRICITY  FOR  BEGINNERS . !»• 

LIGHT  AND  HEAT  . Is- 

MAGNETISM,  VOLTAIC  ELECTRICITY,  ELECTRO-DYNAMICS  . ls. 

EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY  . Is. 

MECHANICS  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE . Is. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paterno6ter-row. 


By  the  same  Editor,  New  Editions, 

BRADLEY’S  EUTROPIUS,  with  English  Notes,  &c.,  corrected, 

enlarged,  and  improved.  12mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

BRADLEY’S  SELECTIONS  FROM  PH^EDRUS,  with  English 

Notes,  &c.,  corrected  aDd  enlarged.  12mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

BRADLEY’S  OVID’S  METAMORPHOSES,  with  English 

Notes,  &c.,  revised  and  improved.  12mo,  price  4s.  6d. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 


THE  REV.  W.  W.  BRADLEY’S  LATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES. 

A  New  Edition,  in  12mo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth;  and  KEY,  5s. 

LATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES:  consisting  of  English  Sentences 

translated  from  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Livy,  to  be  retranslated  nito  the  original 
Latin.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Bradley,  M.A.,  late  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxtord. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 


The  grammar  upon  the  rules  of  which 
Mr.  Bradley’s  selection  is  based,  is  that  of 
Dr.  Kennedy,  which  is,  in  our  judgment,  a 
vast  improvement  upon  the  older  Eton 
manual.  The  selection  has  been  made 
with  great  care,  and  evidently  with  an 
experimental  knowledge  of  a  beginner’s 
difficulties.  In  the  matter  of  note-making, 
a  very  judicious  course  has  been  taken. 

Instead  of  explaining  at  the  foot  of  the 
page  any  particular  difficulties  which  may 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


arise,  reference  is  made  to  a  most  valuable 
Appendix,  in  which  the  author  has  allowed 
himself  space  to  clear  up  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Notes,  therefore,  may  be  almost 
regarded  as  a  supplementary  grammar. 
Great  pains  have  been  bestowed  upon 
this  part  of  the  book,  and  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  this  being  the  product  ot 
mature  and  trustworthy  scholarship.  — 
Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster. 
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M.  CONTANSEAU’S  NEW  FfiENCH  DICTIONARY 


J ust  published,  in  One  Thiek  Volume,  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

A  NEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY 


OF  THE 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES: 


COMPILED  FROM  THE  MOST  RECENT  AUTHORITIES,  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH, 
CONTAINING,  AMONGST  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS — 


1.  New  Words  in  general  use  in  each  Language  not  to  be  found 
in  other  Dictionaries. 


2.  Compound  Words  not  translated  literally. 

3.  Prepositions  annexed  to  the  French  Verbs  and  Adjectives, 

showing  what  case  they  govern. 

4.  Acceptations  of  the  Words  separated  by  figures,  with  directions 

as  to  the  choice  to  be  made  of  the  proper  Word. 

5.  Examples  of  the  most  familiar  Idioms  and  Phrases,  &c. 

F ollowed  by  abridged  Vocabularies  of  Geogbaphical  and 
Mythological  Names. 


By  LEON  CONTANSEAU, 

Professor  of  the  French  Language  at  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s 
Military  College,  Addiscombe ; 

Examiner  for  Direct  Appointments  of  Cadets,  &c. ; 


Author  of  a  “French  Grammar,”  a  French  Reading-book  (“  Prosateurs  et 
PoetcsFranyais  ),  and  a  “  Guide  to  French  Translation,”  in  use 
at  Addiscome,  Woolwich,  Cheltenham,  &c. 


SELECT  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Examinee,  Jan.  10 th,  1857. 

\  ery  portable  as  to  its  form,  and  very  complete  as  to  its  matter.  It 
includes  fully  the  French  and  English  of  the  present  day,  by  inserting  such 
new  words  as  photograph,  revolver,  stereoscope,  and  many  more;  it  includes 
familiar  English  compounds  representing  simple  words  in  French ;  it  gives 
French  for  every  sense  in  which  an  English  word  is  taken — thus,  there  are 
twelve  senses  to  the  word  match,  all  of  course  to  bo  translated  differently. 
It  gives  with  French  verbs  the  prepositions  required  after  their  infinitives  or 
adjectives;  it  illustrates  idioms;  it  gives  the  principal  tenses  of  irregular 
verbs;  and  it  is  so  printed  as  greatly  to  assist  the  eye  in  finding  any  informa¬ 
tion  sought.” 

Athen^um,  March  21st,  1857. 


“  The  fruit  of  seven  years’  toil,  by  a  teacher  occupying  a  distinguished 
position,  this  Dictionary  has  strong  claims  to  favourable  consideration.  It 
is  a  convenient  medium  between  the  large  and  abridged  dictionaries  of  Spiers 
and  Tarver.  The  plan  is  admirable,  and  the  execution  worthy  of  the  plan. 
The  prominent  features  are— the  insertion  of  the  newest  words— the  correct 
translation  of  compound  words,  which  often  do  not  correspond  in  the  two 
languages,  and  are,  therefore,  very  liable  to  be  mistranslated— the  annexing 
of  prepositions  required  after  French  verbs  and  adjectives — the  distinct  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  various  senses  in  which  a  single  word  is  often  used,  with  proper 
renderings  of  each— and  the  introduction  of  useful  idioms  and  plirascs. 

The  typographical  arrangement  is  remarkably  clear,  consistent,  and  co’n- 
vernent  for  practical  purposes.  We  must  mention,  as  another  excellence 
the  insertion  of  the  principal  tenses  of  irregular  verbs,  both  French  and 
Jbnglisb. 

Spectator,  Jan.  3rd,  1857. 

“This  appears  upon  the  first  glance  to  be  a  model  fora  portable  dictionary. 
It  is  in  small  octavo,  contains  rather  more  than  500  pages  [470  more =9701 
on  good  paper,  but  not  too  thiek;  so  that  the  volume  is  compact  in  every 
Bense.  Although  the  words  are  very  closely  packed-for  there  is  an  immense 
number  m  a  small  space-the  choice  of  type  is  excellently  adapted  to  setting 
forth  the  original  word,  its  several  relations  and  explanations,  with  perfect 
d^tinctnes3 :  the  reference  is  peculiarly  casy-the  eye  glances  over  the  page 
without  hindrance,  and  fastens  upon  the  word  at  once.  The  volume,  how- 
cver,  contains  improvements.  It  comprises  all  the  new  words  introduced  into 
both  languages,  such  as  ‘photograph,’  ‘stereoscope,’  ‘potichomanie.’  A  part 
of  the  packing  is  effected  by  an  ingenious  use  of  figures  and  other  signs  to 
indicate  the  peculiar  acceptation  of  words.  Specimens  of  the  most  prominent 
idioms  and  familiar  phrases  are  thrown  in;  and  irregular  verbs  are  worked 
out  so  as  to  save  trouble  and  mistake.  Wo  have  gleaned  over  the  dictionary 
to  test  some  of  the  more  ordinary  defects,  especially  erroneous  spelling,  and 
we  find  it  stands  this  test  well.  The  old-fashioned  spelling  seems  to  be  cor- 


seems  to  DC  cor- 

wcjdoj  example,  find  ‘bonhommie,’  but  ‘bonhomie,’  in  the 

.Tffc  w  _ - _ 


■N,  BROWN,  &  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


TERRESTRIAL  PHENOMENA,  VOLCANOES,  EARTHQUAKES,  SPRINGS,  &c. 
Cheap  Edition,  16mo,  7s.  6d.  cloth ;  or  price  7s.  sewed 

HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS,  Yol.  IV.,  Part  I.  Translated  with 

I  J  the  Author’s  sanction  and  co-operation  under  the  superintendence  of  Maior- 
General  Edward  Sabine,  R.A.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.  and  Treas.  R.S.  J 

Also  the  Library  Edition,  Post  8vo,  I5s.  cloth. 

London:  Longman,  Bkown,  and  Co.,  Patcrnoster-row; 
and  John  Murray,  Alhcmarle-street. 


COMPLETION  OF  DR.  BARTH'S  AFRICAN  TRAVELS. 

Now  ready,  Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  8vo,  with  -1  Maps,  24  Lithographic  Illustrations, 
and  43  Woodcuts,  price  42s.  cloth, 

'"TRAVELS  and  DISCOVERIES  in  NORTH  and  CENTRAL 

.  A-.-  oA-.  I!y  Henbt  Babtit,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
and  Asiatic  Societies,  &c.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  completion. 

***  Vols.  I.  to  III.,  price  63s.,  may  also  be  had. 

London:  Lonoman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  COLLECTED  EDITION  OF  THE  TALES  AND 
STORIES  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “AMY  HERBERT.” 

Just  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

KATHARINE  ASHTON :  being  the  Seventh  Work  of  a  New 

and  Cheaper  Uniform  Edition  of  the  Stories  and  Talcs  by  the  Author  of  “  Arav 
Herbcrt, '  publishing  Monthly,  and  comprising  the  following  Works  — 


AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  6d. 
GERTRUDE,  2s.  6d. 

EARL'S  DAUGHTER,  2s.  6d. 
EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE,  2s.  6d. 


CLEVE  HALL,  3s.  6d. 
IVORS,  3s.  6d. 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 
LANETON  PARSONAGE. 


London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


MISS  STRICKLAND'S  LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  QUEENS. 

Complete  in  8  Vols.  Post  8vo  (each  containing  between  600  and  700  pages),  with  many 
I  ortraits,  price  £3,  cloth  lettered;  or  any  Volume  separately,  price  7s.  6d„  to 
complete  sets, 

I"  UF  THE  (IUEENS  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman 

JLJ  Conquest.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  Dedicated  by  express  permission  to  Her 
Miyesty.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  augmented;  and  embellished  with 
Portraits  of  every  Queen. 


“  These  volumes  have  the  fascination  of 
romance  united  to  the  integrity  of  history. 
The  work  is  written  by  a  lady  of  consider¬ 
able  learning,  indefatigable  industry,  and 
careful  judgment.  All  these  qualifications 
for  a  biographer  and  an  historian  she  lias 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  her 


volumes,  and  from  them  has  resulted  a 
narrative  interesting  to  ail.  It  is  a  lucid 
arrangement  of  facts,  derived  from  au¬ 
thentic  sources,  exhibiting  a  combination 
of  industry,  learning,  judgment,  and  im¬ 
partiality,  not  often  met  with  in  biogra¬ 
phies  of  crowned  beads.” — Times. 


Also,  complete  in  6  Vols.,  with  numerous  Portraits,  price  63s.  cloth ;  or  any 
Volume  separately,  price  10s.  6d.,  to  complete  sets, 

GREEN’S  LIVES  OF  THE  PRINCESSES  OF 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman  Conquest. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  BACON’S  WORKS. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  V.,  in  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

TH®  "WORKS  OF  FRANCIS  BACON,  Baron  of  Verulam, 

X  \  iscount  St.  Alban,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  A  New  Edition, 
levised  and  elucidated;  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many  pieces  not  printed 
betore.  Collected  .and  edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.;  J. 
Spedding  M.A.,  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.;  and  D.  D.  Heath,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  late 
Fellow  ot  Inn.  Coll.  Camb. 


Vol.  V.  now  ready,  price  18s.,  completes 
the  division  ot  Bacon’s  Philosophical 
Works,  and  consists  of  English  transla¬ 
tions  made  by  Mr.  F.  Headlam,  and  revised 
by  Mr.  Spedding,  with  an  Index  to  the 
five  volumes.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  price  18s. 
each,  and  Vol.  IV.,  price  14s.,  may  also  be 
had.  Vol.  VI.,  more  than  half  of  which 
is  already  in  type,  will  contain  a  portion 
London:  Longman  and  Co. ;  Simpkin  and  Co.;  Hamilton  and  Co.;  Whittaker 
and  Co.;  J.  Lain;  L.  Hodgson;  Washbourne  and  Co. ;  H.  G.  Bohn  ;  Richardson 
Brothers;  Houlston  and  Co.;  Bickers  and  Bush;  Willis  and  Sotheran-  J. 
Cornish  ;  L.  Booth  ;  and  J.  Snow. 


of  Bacon’s  Literary  Works,  viz.,  the 
History  of  Henry  VII.  and  some  other 
historical  pieces ;  the  Essays ;  and  the 
He  Sapientia  Veterum — with  prefaces, 
notes,  and  translations,  all  by  Mr  Sped¬ 
ding.  Vol.  VII.  will  contain  the  remainder 
of  Bacon’s  Literary  Works ;  and  also  the 
Professional  Works ,  edited  by  Mr.  Heath. 


1  ifth  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  an  Index,  price  4s. 

A  M^UAL  OF  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY,  and  of  the  History 

n-Kr CVtSA b?? we.^  the  Periods  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  :  including 
Poi'ninfi  °f  Ew,lca!  Antl(Iultie®  Geography,  Oriental  Manners  and  Customs,  Historic 

i  arallels  and  Contemporary  Events,  the  Structure  and  Import  of  the  Jewish  Ritual, 

«  nd  a  Survey  of  the  Nature  and  Design  of  the  Successive  Dispensations,  Patriarchal, 
Leckham pton  iri8tian *  By  the  ReV*  J*  E’  IllDDLE»  M-A->  Incumbent  of  St.  Philip’s, 


-Journal  of 


“A  very  valuable  work.1 
Education. 

A  very  useful  volume.”  —  Clerical 
Journal. 

Well  and  wisely  executed.” — St. 
James's  Chronicle. 

“  Entitled  to  great  praise.”— Spectatm\ 
*‘No  other  Scripture  History,  that  we 
know  of,  is  so  good  and  complete.” — 
Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster. 

“  Clear  and  masterly.”  —  Christian 
Observer. 


‘‘A  most  comprehensive  and  portable 
M an ual.” — English  Ch urchman . 

“  The  execution  of  this  work  is  admi¬ 
ral  >1  e.” — Christ ia n  Times. 

‘‘Mr.  Riddle  has  rendered  excellent  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  compilation  of  the  present 
volume.” — Churchman' s  Magazine. 

“  A  school-book  of  extraordinary  value.” 
—  Christian  Witness. 

‘‘The  author  has  rendered  an  essential 
service  to  the  study  of  Sacred  History.” — 
John  Bull. 


London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


^'^y^yOLUMliS  OF  THE  EARLY  CHRONICLES  AND  MEMORIALS  OF 
liRIrAIN  ANG  IRELAND,  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  AUTHORITY 

MASTER  OFETHE  ROLLS TBEASUBY’  UNCEK  THE  DIKECTION  OF  THE 

Now  ready,  in  Royal  8vo,  price  8s.  6d.  each  work,  half-bound, 

MONUMENTA  FRANCISCANA:  l.  Thomas  de  Eccleston  de 

Adventu  Fratrum  Minorum  in  Angliam:  2.  Adae  de  Marisco  Epistolae:  3. 
rtegistrum  Fratrum  Minorum  Londoniae.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A. 

wvp,  ,1rASCm9HJU  ZIZANIARUM  MAGISTRI  JOHANNIS 

Y^kl,  Ascr^c(^  to  Thomas  Nettcr,  of  Walden,  Confessor  to  King 

Henry  the  Fifth.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Shirley,  M.A.  5 

3.  THE  BUIK  OF  THE  CRONICLIS  OF  SCOTLAND ;  or, 

Ver810n  of  the  History  of  Elector  Boece.  By  William  Stewart.  Edited  bv 
W.  B.  Turnbull,  Esq.,  Barrister. 

4.  JOHANNIS  CAPGRAVE  LIBER  DE  ILLUSTRIBUS 

IIENRICIS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Hingeston,  M.A. 


Also,  uniform  with  the  above,  price  10s.  6d.  half-bound, 

CAPGRAVE’S  BOOK  OF  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  HENRIES. 

rransJated  from  the  original  Latin  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  IIingeston,  M.A.  With  an 
Historical  Introduction  and  Appendices  by  the  Translator;  and  an  Index. 

***  Ihe  Prospectus  of  the  series  of  ‘‘Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain” 
may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  and  all  Booksellers. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


London.  Printed  by  Thomas  Choate  Ravill  and  James  Allon  Edwards,  at  their  Office, 
4,  C'handos-street,  Covent-garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex;  and  Published  by 
Ijavid  Jones,  of  J),  Hemingford  Cottages,  Islington,  at  the  Office,  39,  Southampton-street 
btrand,  in  the  same  County.— August  7, 1858. 
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MEXICAN  CIVIL  WAR. 

UST  when  English  fervour  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Spanish  American  colonies  was  at  its  height,  and  when 
perhaps  there  was  a  general  suspicion  abroad  that  all  the 
silver  of  Potosi  and  all  the  gold  of  Peru  would  be  farmed  by 
joint-stock  companies  of  Englishmen,  this  country  concluded 
a  ti'eaty  with  the  new  Republic  of  Mexico,  which,  among  other 
immunities,  stipulated  that  no  English  resident  on  Mexican 
territory  should  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  a  forced  loan. 
It  seems  that  we  are  now  called  upon  by  a  number  of  our 
countrymen  settled  in  Mexico  to  protect  them  against  the 
exact  hardship  which  the  treaty  was  intended  to  ward  off. 
They  complain  that  the  authorities  at  present  in  possession 
of  the  central  seat  of  government  have  imposed  on  them  a 
tax  on  capital  which  is  not  distinguishable  from  a  forced 
loan,  and  they  insist  that  the  English  Foreign  Office  is  bound 
in  honour  to  help  them  in  making  an  effectual  resistance  to 
payment.  A  more  unfortunate  obligation  than  this,  if  it 
really  exists,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  Part,  and  (it 
strikes  us)  the  strongest  part,  of  the  English  residents’  case, 
actually  lies  in  their  allegation  that  the  so-called  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico  is  no  government  at  all,  but  merely  the 
transient  ascendancy  of  a  faction  which  happens  to  have 
seized  on  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  It  seems  to 
follow  that  Lord  Malmesbury  is  called  upon  to  make  up 
his  mind  which  of  the  parties  now  fiercely  fighting  in 
Mexico  is  entitled  to  represent  the  nation.  If  his  decision  is 
in  conformity  with  the  ai’gument  of  the  persons  aggrieved, 
the  next  step  will  apparently  be  to  assist  the  “  Constitu- 
<!  tionalists”  to  repossess  themselves  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in 
order  that,  restored  to  power,  they  may  refund  the  money 
which  their  opponents  have  exacted.  The  perplexity,  in 
short,  seems  hopeless,  and  we  trust  it  will  show  the  folly  of 
embodying  a  Pacifico  policy  in  a  solemn  convention.  An 
Englishman  who  settles  in  a  country  like  a  Spanish- American 
Republic  ought  to  take  the  evil  with  the  good.  The  large 
opportunities  of  sudden  profit  which  attract  him  are  nearly 
connected  with  the  political  uncertainties  of  which  he  is 
from  time  to  time  the  victim.  As  regards  fiscal  exactions, 
especially,  he  ought  (except  perhaps  in  very  extreme 
eases)  to  be  left  to  take  his  chance.  The  result  of  helping 
him  to  resist  them  is  simply  that  a  country  to  whose 
finances  he  contributes  nothing  is  compelled  at  vast  expense 
to  oversee  and  regulate  the  rate  of  his  payments  to  a  foreign 
exchequer.  We  find  that  the  real  excuse  for  the  new 
Mexican  impost  is  the  fact,  admitted  by  the  American 
papers,  that  foreigners  arc  in  general  much  more  lightly 
taxed  than  native  Mexicans. 

The  English  complainants  can  have  no  object  except  saving 
their  purses,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  indignation 
assumed  by  the  American  denizens  is  sincere.  The  New 
York  journals,  with  their  usual  cynicism,  avow  that  the 
American  Ministers  demand  for  his  passports  is  merely,  to 
use  their  own  language,  a  “dodge,”  since  it  suits  the 
American  Cabinet  to  have  a  quarrel  with  Mexico,  and  the 
more  incapable  of  settlement  the  quarrel  is,  the  better  it 
serves  for  political  capital.  We  perceive,  too,  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  has  brought  us  another  eulogy  on  annexation  from  those 
English  journalists  who  seem  to  love  the  scent  of  immorality 
which  hangs  about  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  quarrel  of  races,  we  are  told — the  more  desperate 
because  the  proximity  of  Americans  deepens  by  comparison 
the  contempt  which  Spaniards,  Half-breeds,  and  Indians  feel 
for  each  other.  We  have  no  belief  in  any  such  explanation. 
The  best  authorities  assure  us  that  the  chronic  civil  war  of 
the  Spauish  American  communities  arises  from  the  reluctance 
of  the  several  territorial  fragments  which  compose  them 
to  submit  to  control  from  each  other.  Unhappily,  these 
States  are  most  of  them  so  organized  as  to  combine  the  weakest 


form  of  executive  Government  with  a  population  grouped 
round  small  centres  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  It 
is  not  difference  of  race,  but  the  geographical  remoteness 
of  the  parts,  which  constitutes  the  difficulty.  If,  for  example, 
the  faction  dominant  in  Mexico  Proper  obtains  possession 
of  power,  the  result  is  that  Mexico  governs  Yucatan;  and  to 
this,  Yucatan,  having  little  in  common  with  the  capital,  and 
hardly  connected  with  it  by  a  practicable  road,  will  never 
submit.  So  Yucatan  revolts,  and  perhaps  succeeds  in  ele¬ 
vating  the  party  which  it  favours  to  power  in  Mexico  itself, 
which  will  of  course  take  its  turn  of  rebellion  in  a  month  or 
two.  The  process  has  gone  on  year  after  year,  and  in  one 
Republic  after  another,  ever  since  the  achievement  of  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  but  there  have  been  always  two  exceptions  to  the 
rule  of  disturbance.  These  are  Chili  and  the  Brazilian 
Empire.  In  the  last,  a  monarchical  government  has  always 
been  able,  though  not  without  encountering  fierce  resistance, 
to  enforce  and  establish  its  authority  even  in  its  distant  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  peace  of  Chili  has,  on  the  other  hand,  arisen 
from  its  compactness.  Placed  on  a  thin  slip  of  land  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Pacific,  it  is  well  under  the  eye  and 
hand  of  the  government  it  has  chosen.  In  fact,  either  a 
strong  government  or  a  limited  territory  is  a  sure  antidote 
against  the  confusions  of  Spanish  American  politics. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  decay  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  States  are  only  metaphors.  Societies  of  men  do  not 
really  decay  or  perish  except  by  the  physical  diminution  or 
extinction  of  the  men  who  compose  them.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Mexico  should  not  at  last  get  tired  of  civil  war, 
or  why,  if  she  likes  to  continue  fighting,  she  should  be 
punished  by  such  a  calamity  as  the  dominion  of  a  foi-eign 
and  hated  race.  The  course  of  political  change  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  States  of  South  America,  in  Central  America,  and 
even  in  Mexico,  tends  steadily  towards  the  resolution  of  large 
communities  into  small  ones  ;  and  when  this  goes  sufficiently 
far  to  give  independence  to  societies  compact  enough  to  have 
common  feelings  as  well  as  common  interests,  these  apparently 
internecine  conflicts  are  easily  appeased.  The  same  thing 
occurred  on  a  large  scale  soon  after  the  War  of  Liberation, 
when  the  absurdly  large  commonwealths  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  ambition  of  the  enfranchised  colonists  fell 
one  after  another  to  pieces,  and  were  split  into  the 
various  States  which  cover  the  Southern  continent.  Even 
where  the  process  of  separation  has  not  been  carried  far 
enough,  lassitude  not  unfrequently  produces  a  better  state 
of  things.  Peru,  which  has  been  strangely  indicated  as  the 
model  of  a  peaceful  ‘commonwealth,  has  been  far  worse 
racked  with  civil  war  than  Mexico,  but  it  has  got  tired  at 
length,  and  has  taken' to  tolerably  settled  government.  But 
even  were  confusion  at  its  worst,  we  firmly  believe  it  would 
be  a  less  cruel  visitation  than  union  with  the  United  States. 
What  is  the  position  of  a  Mexican  population  invested  with 
the  citizenship  of  the  Great  Republic  we  know  from 
Mr.  Olmstf.d’s  book  on  Texas.  The  Mexican  becomes  a 
“  Greaser.”  Insulted  and  oppressed,  tricked  and  overreached, 
vituperated  on  all  public  occasions  and  sedulously  ex¬ 
cluded  from  political  power,  his  situation  is  so  intolerable 
that  he  flies  in  despair  across  the  Border  to  the  very 
country  which  is  represented  as  too  bad  for  him  to  live  in. 
And  these  Mexicans  of  Texas,  now  fast  diminishing  by  emi¬ 
gration,  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  lower  classes. 
Nothing  which  they  have  undergone  can  approach  the  suf¬ 
ferings  which  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  would 
inflict  on  the  more  opulent  population  of  the  capital  and  its 
environs.  Mexico  is  a  great,  rich,  and  polished  city.  The 
Mexican,  with  his  many  faults,  and  partly,  perhaps,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  them,  is  apt  to  have  the  instincts  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  Of  such  men  and  such  a  city  it  is  now  seriously  pro¬ 
posed  to  increase  the  happiness  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
horde  of  political  and  commercial  adventurers  who  would 
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follow  on  the  heels  of  a,  conquering  army  of  Americans. 
Does  it  ever  strike  our  public-  instructors  that  a  sensitive, 
indolent,  careless,  and  somewhat  refined  community  would 
probably  rather  fight  for  ever  and  be  robbed  for  ever  than 
be  bullied  in  peace  by  an  immigrant  mob  of  dollar-hunting, 
nigger-driving,  speech-delivering,  Bible-quoting  Yankees  1 


OXFORD  MIDDLE  CLASS  EXAMINATIONS. 

HE  result  of  the  Oxford  Middle  Class  Examinations 
seems  to  have  spread  consternation  among  the  school¬ 
masters.  It  appears  that  no  less  than  five-eighths  of  the 
whole  number  of  candidates  have  been  “  plucked.”  This 
severity  speaks  well  for  the  integrity  of  the  Examiners,  but 
we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should  scarcely  justify  itself  to 
those  who  were  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  a  popular 
scheme.  We  apprehend  it  will  always  be  found  exceedingly 
difficult  either  to  fix  a  satisfactory  standard  of  attainment  or 
to  preserve  the  stability  of  the  standard  when  it  has  been  fixed. 
All  is  plain  when  the  teachers  of  a  University  or  a  school 
examine  their  pupils  in  the  subjects  of  a  com-se  of  education 
which  they  have  themselves  prescribed  and  superintended. 
All  is  plain  when  the  nominators  to  a  particular  office 
examine  applicants  to  see  whether  they  possess  the  know¬ 
ledge  requisite  for  the  performance  of  a  definite  duty.  All 
is  equally  plain  in  a  competitive  examination,  where  you 
have  not  to  fix  a  standard,  but  only  to  select  the  best  among 
the  candidates.  But  all  is  by  no  means  plain  when  you  go 
forth  to  examine  a  vast  number  of  perfect  strangers  with  no 
definite  object,  but  merely  to  ascertain  generally  whether 
they  have  had  a  good  education.  In  this  case  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  for  the  authorities  by  whom  the  ex¬ 
amination  is  instituted  to  satisfy  themselves — much  more  the 
rejected  candidates  and  their  friends — that  the  rejections  are 
rational  and  just.  The  difficulty  will  be  increased  when  the 
number  of  candidates  becomes  (as  it  must  if  the  scheme  really 
succeed)  so  large  that  no  set  of  papers  can  possibly  be  looked 
through  by  a  single  examiner,  and  when  consequently  the  un¬ 
certainties  arising  from  the  variations  of  individual  judgment 
are  added  to  the  uncertainty  arising  from  the  vagueness  of  the 
abstract  standard  supposed  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  authors 
of  the  scheme.  Even  at  Oxford  itself,  where  the  knowledge 
the  tutors  have  of  their  pupils,  and  the  criticisms  which,  on 
the  strength  of  that  knowledge,  they  make  on  the  decisions 
of  the  examiners,  contribute  materially  to  regulate  and  steady 
those  decisions,  it  is  notorious  that  the  standard  for  “  pass¬ 
men  ’  fluctuates  considerably  with  different  sets  of  examiners 
and  from  year  to  year.  Every  one  who  has  attended  Oxford 
Commemorations  must  have  heard  the  undergraduates  in  the 
gallery  cheer  or  hiss  examiners  distinguished  for  lenity  or 
strictness.  The  injustice  thus  done,  though  limited  in 
amount  by  the  check  we  have  mentioned,  is  a  great  evil, 
and  we  ought  surely  to  pause  before  we  launch  tire  same 
evil  without  the  check,  and  in  an  aggravated  form,  on  the 
whole  of  English  middle  class  education. 

Examination  is  an  excellent  instrument  for  particular  edu¬ 
cational  purposes;  but,  if  applied  as  a  universal  nostrum, 
it  will  soon  be  universally  discarded.  It  is  an  admirable 
auxiliary  to  a  good  educational  system,  but  it  can  neither 
supply  the  place  of  a  good  educational  system  nor  produce  such 
a  system  where  it  does  not  already  exist.  The  authors  of  the 
present  scheme  imagine  that  they  will  improve  the  general 
character  of  commercial  schools.  Such,  at  least,  was  their 
original  object,  though  they  have  now  slid  into  something 
totally  different,  and  are  giving  their  A. A.  degrees  and  cer¬ 
tificates  to  boys  of  a  certain  age,  whether  they  have  been  at 
classical  schools  or  commercial  schools,  or  at  no  school  at  all. 
But  we  must  beg  leave  to  express  great  doubt  as  to  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  success  in  these  examinations  as  a  criterion  of 
the  general  excellence  of  the  successful  school.  To  gain  two  or 
three  A. A.  degrees  or  certificates,  and  have  them  chronicled 
in  the  newspapers,  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  object  to  school¬ 
masters,  because  it  will  be  an  excellent  puff,  and  energetic 
efforts  to  attain  it  will  of  course  be  made.  But  it  seems  to 
us  that  these  efforts  are  less  likely  to  assume  the  form  of  an 
increased  general  attention  to  all  the  boys  in  the  school,  than 
of  a  vigorous  special  cramming  of  two  or  three  of  the 
cleverest  of  the  number,  rather  to  the  neglect  than  to  the 
advantage  of  the  rest.  We  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if,  in  this  competition,  schools  generally  good  were  beaten 
by  the  hothouse  specimens  of  schools  generally  bad, 
or  if  all  schools,  good  and  bad,  were  to  be  beaten  by  the 
concentrated  energies  of  private  crammers.  Cramming, 


crammers,  and  cram-books  are  the  only  certain  fruits  of  this 
examination  system.  And  most  objectionable  fruits  they 
are.  A  cram-man  is  worthless  enough,  though  the  subjects 
in  which  men  are  crammed  are  so  high  that  they  can  hai-dly 
be  taken  in  and  reproduced  on  paper  without  some  kind  of 
real  intellectual  power.  But  a  cram-boy  is  simply  made 
less  healthy  and  more  conceited  by  the  balls  of  forced  know¬ 
ledge  which  are  rammed  down  his  throat.  You  may  see 
that  a  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  learns  his  lessons  by  question¬ 
ing  him  in  class,  and  examining  him,  if  you  please,  in  the 
half-year’s  work  at  the  end  of  the  half-year ;  but  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  absurd  to  attempt  to  put  on  him  any  final  stamp,  such 
as  is  given  to  a  man  at  the  University  of  standing  for  the 
B.A.  degree.  The  critical  years  between  fifteen  and  twenty- 
one  must  be  allowed  to  pass  before  any  judgment  can  be 
formed  on  the  mind,  which  at  an  earlier  period  is  not  only 
educationally  but  physically  immature. 

To  obviate  the  special  objections  which  have  been  made  to 
the  degree  of  A.  A.  as  tending  to  depreciate  that  of  B.A. — and 
which  were  considered  fatal  by  Cambridge — the  Oxford  autho¬ 
rities,  we  believe,  have  taken  great  pains  on  this  occasion  to 
explain  that  the  A.  A.  is  not  a  degree,  but  only  a  title.  They 
might  as  well  spend  their  labour  in  teaching  people  that  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  are  only  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and 
not  lialf-a-crown.  A  literary  title  conferred  by  a  University 
is,  in  common  parlance  and  in  common  acceptance,  a  degree. 
It  is  said  that  the  public  will  distinguish  between  the  B.A. 
and  the  A.  A.  The  public  may  be  taught  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  them  so  far  as  to  know  that  B.A.  denotes  the  having 
passed  the  higher  examination,  and  A.  A.  the  lower.  But 
will  they  practically  give  credit  to  the  possessor  of  the  B.A. 
degree  for  the  three  years  of  residence  at  the  University  and 
attendance  on  lectures  which  he  must  have  gone  through 
before  ho  can  present  himself  for  examination,  and  which 
involve,  or  ought  to  involve,  an  amount  of  mental  train¬ 
ing  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  limited  subjects  which 
he  brings  up  for  his  degree  1  If  the  reverse  should  prove 
the  case,  and  the  B.A,  should  practically  get  no  credit 
for  any  superiority  to  the  A.A.  beyond  the  mere  difference 
of  the  subjects  of  examination,  people  will  probably  cease 
to  think  it  worth  their  while  to  give  three  or  four  years  of 
very  precious  time,  and  8 go/,  or  loool.  for  the  distinction. 
The  advocates  of  this  scheme  may  rail  at  those  who  criticise 
it  as  pedants  and  exclusives,  but  they  will  not  rail  away  the 
tendency  of  a  businesslike  world  to  refuse  to  give  the  same 
price  for  a  depreciated  article.  If  they  can  show  that,  before 
putting  their  scheme  in  practice,  they  had  fully  considered 
the  question,  and  satisfied  themselves  either  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  A.A.  degree  without  residence  for  youths  under 
eighteen  would  not  depreciate  the  B.A.  degree,  or  that  this 
depreciation  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  general  interests 
of  liberal  education,  we  are  content ;  but  we  have  seen  no 
evidence  of  any  such  deliberation  on  their  part. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  whole  thing  was  got 
up  in  somewhat  ambitious  haste,  and  without  any  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  the  end  in  view,  or  of  the  means  by  which  that 
end  was  to  be  attained.  A  rather  crude  project  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  commercial  schools  was  metamorphosed,  midway 
between  conception  and  execution,  into  something  entirely 
different  and  infinitely  more  extensive,  without  the  pro¬ 
jectors  being  aware  of  the  change.  No  calculation  appears  to 
have  been  made  even  of  the  numbers  which  the  University 
would  be  ultimately  called  upon  to  examine,  or  of  the  amount 
of  machinery  and  the  number  and  salaries  of  the  examiners 
which  this  enormous  undertaking  would  require.  This  great 
change  in  our  academical  and  educational  system  was  hurried 
over  in  a  fortnight,  without  previous  ventilation  and  discus¬ 
sion,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  great  mass  of  the  non-re¬ 
sidents,  without  waiting  for  the  opinion  of  Cambridge,  with¬ 
out  even  consulting  the  other  Universities.  The  great 
motive  seemed  to  be  a  vague  desire  to  “  get  hold  of  the 
middle  classes.”  But  these  ambitious  attempts  to  “  get  hold” 
of  people  are  very  seldom  successful.  The  best  way  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  to  get  hold  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
of  all  classes,  is  to  do  her  special  duty  to  the  nation.  That 
duty  is  to  educate  our  educators,  as  well  as  our  gentry, 
clergy,  lawyers,  and  physicians.  This,  with  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  science,  forms  a  sphere  sufficiently  important 
and  extensive.  There  is  no  need  to  encroach  upon  the 
proper  functions  of  the  masters  and  ushers  of  schools,  middle 
class  or  others,  which  may  be  mischievously  intermeddled 
with,  but  cannot  be  properly  discharged.  Spartam  nuctus  es 
is  a  lesson  which  may  be  useful  even  to  those  by  whom  it  is 
taught. 
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NAPLES. 

!  3  HIE  indignation  which  can  only  be  expressed  in  words  is 

painful,  both  in  the  contemplation  of  the  wrong  which 
provokes  it  and  in  the  consciousness  of  inability  to  ofiei 
redress.  Bailing  is  the  refuge  of  the  weak  ;  and  a  wise  man, 
in  the  presence  of  irresistible  wrong  to  himself  or  to  otheis, 
generally  finds  it  desirable  to  suffer  in  silence.  The  caprices 
of  Neapolitan  tyranny  are  a  constant  outrage  on  the  con¬ 
science  of  Europe;  but  laws,  diplomatic  proprieties,  and 
complicated  interests  have  hitherto  secured  the  perfect  impu¬ 
nity  of  the  Royal  criminal.  The  modern  representatives  of 
the  Inquisition  applaud  persecution,  even  when  it  is  not 
expressly  directed  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith ,  and  the 
so-called"  party  of  order  is  willing  to  endure  a  reign  of  terror 
so  long  as  lawless  injustice  proceeds  from  a  legitimate  King. 
As  it  seems  impossible  to  make  use  of  foreign  interfer¬ 
ence  except  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  popular  rights, 
King  Ferdinand  is  probably  secure  against  punishment 
for  crimes  which,  if  they  had  been  perpetrated  by  revo¬ 
lutionary  leaders,  would  have  furnished  all  the  sycophants 
of  the  Continent  with  new  arguments  in  favour  of 
despotism.  It  is  a  repulsive  task  to  dwell  upon  un¬ 
avenged  cruelty  and  oppression ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
a  free  press  should  from  time  to  time  keep  alive  the 
barren  protest  of  humanity.  The  sentence  which  has  lately 
been  passed  on  the  Salerno  prisoners  is  less  unjust,  and 
therefore  less  cruel,  than  the  many  previous  acts  of  official 
vengeance  which  have  assumed  the  form  of  judicial  de¬ 
cisions  ;  but  the  circumstances  attending  the  sentence  and 
its  partial  mitigation  have  not  unnaturally  excited  uni¬ 
versal  disgust.  The  Court  of  Naples  seems  to  have  been 
cynically  anxious  to  show  that  the  judges  of  Salerno  were 
agents  of  power,  and  not  minister's  of  justice,  while  the 
advocates  who  had  understood  the  obligations  of  their  call¬ 
ing  seriously  and  honestly  are  reminded,  by  imprisonment 
and  by  penal  disabilities,  that  duty  and  honour  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  principles  of  modern  despotism. 

The  odious  peculiarities  of  the  recent  proceedings  at 
Salerno  are  the  more  characteristic  because  irregularity  and 
disregard  of  law  were  altogether  gratuitous.  After  nine 
years  spent  in  malignant  prosecutions  of  vamped-up  con¬ 
spiracies — while  Poerio  was  still  languishing  in  his  dungeon, 
and  while  the  hired  false  witnesses  of  the  Government  were 
ready  to  be  let  loose  against  any  innocent  victim— the 
affair  of  the  Cagliari  supplied  an  unexpected  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  proceeding  with  unimpeachable  severity  against 
enemies  who  had  committed  a  direct  violation  of  law. 
If  Nicotera’s  plot  had  succeeded,  no  treason  would 
har  e  been  more  willingly  condoned ;  but  the  seizure  of 
the  Cagliari  was  piratical,  the  release  of  the  Ponza  prisoners 
was  a  proceeding  of  the  worst  example,  and  the  attempt  on  the 
Neapolitan  coast  was  a  wild  and  desperate  experiment.  The 
worst  Governments  are  as  well  entitled  as  the  best  to  suppress 
private  war  and  to  punish  rebellion  ;  and  if  the  proper  tribu¬ 
nals  had,  after  due  investigation,  punished  the  avowed  ring¬ 
leaders  with  death,  no  just  exception  could  have  been  taken, 
even  by  those  who  might  regret  the  failure  of  the  enterprise. 
Nicotera  himself  from  the  first  adopted  the  attitude  of  a 
defeated  enemy  in  a  conflict  where  no  quarter  is  expected, 
and  the  facts  of  the  case  were  so  notorious  that  a  short  and 
simple  process  must  have  terminated  in  a  lawful  condemna¬ 
tion.  Justice,  however,  in  Naples,  habitually  intent  on 
collateral  objects,  is  incapable  of  following  a  straightforward 
course.  It  happened,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  official  pro¬ 
secutor,  that  the  ranks  of  the  accused  included  a  number  of 
prisoners  who  were  wholly  innocent,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  offered  an  opportunity  of  insulting  two  obnoxious 
Governments.  The  Sardinian  crew  and  the  English  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  Cagliari  possessed  for  the  Crown  lawyers  the 
attraction  of  an  injustice  which  it  was  comparatively  diffi¬ 
cult  to  perpetrate  at  the  expense  of  the  conspirators ;  and 
consequently,  the  ordinary  tactics  of  Neapolitan  trials  were 
employed  in  a  case  which  for  once  had  not  been  fraudulently 
got  up  by  police  agents. 

When,  after  the  lapse  of  many  months,  jurists  and  public 
writers  had  at  last  impressed  on  English  official  understand¬ 
ings  one  of  the  clearest  inferences  from  international  law, 
the  compulsory  release  of  the  innocent  prisoners  rendered  it 
impossible  to  defer  any  longer  the  sentence  against  insurgents 
who  had  never  denied  their  act.  Within  a  few  weeks  from 
the  surrender  of  the  Cagliari,  the  judges  at  last  received 
instructions  to  terminate  an  iniquitous  process  by  a  final 
and  consistent  irregularity.  According  to  the  letter  of  the 


law,  the  leader  of  the  enterprise  alone  had  become  liable  to 
capital  punishment;  but  the  King  had  determined  to  make 
a  theatrical  display  of  his  merciful  disposition,  and  accordingly 
the  Court  of  Salerno  was  ordered  to  sentence  seven  of  the 
prisoners  to  death,  that  their  doom  might  be  afterwards 
ostentatiously  commuted.  The  childish  absurdity  which 
characterizes  the  effete  despotism  of  Naples  seems  to  have 
been  conspicuously  exhibited  in  all  the  subsequent  transac¬ 
tions.  The  motives  and  intentions  of  the  Government  were 
industriously  allowed  to  transpire,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  were  invested  with  an  air  of  conventional  seeresy.  One 
of  the  advocates  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  gone  to  the  capital 
on  private  business  after  an  intimation  that  the  punishment 
would  be  commuted,  was  reproved  by  the  Minister  for 
assuming  the  truth  of  a  notorious  fact,  and  was  ordered,  in 
conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  to  solicit  from  the  King 
himself  the  pre-arranged  act  of  clemency.  It  appears  that 
the  obedience  of  the  professional  defenders,  although  it  pro¬ 
duced  the  effect  which  was  intended,  has  not  rescued  them 
from  the  subsequent  resentment  of  a  cowardly  and  impla¬ 
cable  Court.  One  of  their  number  has  been  imprisoned  on 
the  pretext  of  the  want  of  a  passport,  and  another  has  been 
compelled  to  abandon  his  residence  at  Salerno,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  lose  all  his  means  of  subsistence.  The  judicial 
drama  has  been  played  out  according  to  the  programme ; 
and  if  it  has  failed  of  its  intended  effect,  the  fault  lies  not 
with  Ministers  or  J  udges,  but  with  a  contumacious  opponent 
who  declines  to  make  his  own  ruin  the  occasion  of  an  idyl.  The 
President  of  the  court  attempted  to  negotiate  with  Nicotera, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  expression  of  gratitude  for  the 
Royal  mercy,  or  at  least  a  cry  of  “  Long  live  the  King, 
on  the  part  of  his  followers.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world 
would  a  Government  or  a  high  judicial  functionary  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  give  a  vanquished  opponent  so 
gratuitous  a  moral  triumph.  Nicotera,  who,  if  he  has  been 
a  rash  conspirator,  is  at  least  a  man  of  courage,  took 
occasion  to  remind  his  judge  that  he  had  made  himself 
the  slave  of  the  Government  by  passing  an  illegal 
sentence  for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  a  commutation. 
For  himself  and  his  companions,  he  steadily  refused  to  mark, 
by  an  expression  of  gratitude,  his  last  appearance  in  the 
outer  world  on  the  eve  of  a  life  of  perpetual  captivity  and 
torture.  It  is  impossible  not  to  respect  the  firmness  of  the 
defeated  leader  in  an  enterprise  which  was  in  itself  unjusti¬ 
fiable  because  it  was  hopeless  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that,  even  under  the  eye  of  the  ubiquitous  police,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Salerno  showed  that  the  general  sympathy  accom¬ 
panied  the  prisoners  to  the  place  of  their  hopeless  exile.  It 
is  impossible  to  predict  with  confidence  the  vengeance  which 
has  been  so  long  delayed,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
firmer  establishment  of  despotism  throughout  the  Continent 
offers  many  facilities  for  the  continuance  of  tyranny  at 
Naples.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  becomes  freemen  from  time  to 
time  to  proclaim  that,  if  they  are  prevented  from  under¬ 
taking  the  office  of  avengers,  they  are  at  least  no  accomplices 
in  the  iniquitous  system  of  which  they  are  unwilling  wit¬ 
nesses.  It  may  be  left  for  some  remote  generation  to  prove 
by  historical  research  that  Ferdinand  II.,  like  Nero  and 
Caligula,  has  been  the  victim  of  revolutionary  calumny. 


A  DISGUSTED  PATRIOT. 

TTTHAT  happened  to  Charley  Bates  after  the  establish- 
VV  ment  of  Mr.  Fagin  was  finally  broken  up  by  the 
unlooked-for  misfortune  and  unmerited  disgrace  which  befel 
that  luckless  “  old  gentleman,  we  are  not  particularly 
informed  in  the  authentic  memoirs  of  Oliver  Twist.  It  is 
not  impossible,  therefore,  that  he  may,  at  a  later  period  of  his 
career,  have  represented  a  Liberal  constituency,  and  had 
occasion,  after  the  close  of  a  session,  to  give  them  his  views 
on  things  in  general  and  himself  in  particular,  with  that 
lively  and  pleasant  audacity  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
choice  confederate  of  the  “  Artful  Dodger.  ’  We  think  it  not 
improbable  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  might  have  in¬ 
formed  his  auditory,  with  a  graceful  assurance,  that  for 
reasons  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  he  had  been 
about  to  take  leave  of  the  old  shop  before  the  premature 
catastrophe  which  befel  its  venerable  conductor.  He  would 
doubtless  have  added,  that  though  perhaps  the  career  of  Ills 
aged  patron  could  not  on  all  points  be  defended,  and  though 
he  might  have  taken  Bill  Sykes,  and  gentlemen  of  that 
character,  rather  too  much  into  his  confidence,  yet,  as  he  was 
advanced  in  years — and,  indeed,  as  he  himself  expressed  i 
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was  “  an  old,  old  man,  my  Lord” — it  was,  on  the  whole, 
rather  a  shame  to  hang  him,  especially  when  there  were  so 
many  others  who  deserved  it  just  as  much. 

We  have  no  authority  to  state  definitively  that  Ralph 
Bernal  Osborne,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  an  alias  which  Charley  Bates 
has  assumed  in  his  riper  years.  Nevertheless,  the  late  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Admiralty  presents  so  close  an  imitation  of  the 
good-humoured  audacity  and  unscrupulous  geniality  of  that 
accomplished  young  gentleman,  who  found  all  the  world  so 
“jolly  green,”  that  we  cannot  but  think,  if  not  actually 
one  and  the  same,  he  must  be  either  a  near  connexion,  or  at 
least  a  fellow-pupil  in  the  same  school.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  his  principles  or  conduct,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  be  angry  with  Mr.  Osborne.  If  we 
don't  laugh  with  him  quite  so  much  as  in  former  days, 
it  is  because  the  relaxing  air  of  office  has  rather  sodden  his 
wit,  and  five  years  of  silence  on  the  Treasury  bench  have  some¬ 
what  blunted  the  point  of  his  tongue.  We  don’t  learn  a  great 
deal  from  the  Dover  oration.  Though  the  late  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  indulged  in  a  great  abundance  of  very  moderate 
jokes,  and  in  a  tolerably  long  tirade  against  the  principles 
and  morality  of  the  present  Administration,  in  which  there 
was  a  good  deal  more  of  truth  than  of  novelty,  not  one  word 
did  he  say  in  defence  of  himself  or  of  that  Government 
which  (as  lie  tells  us)  he  had  intended  to  quit,  but  which 
unfortunately  anticipated  his  intention  by  getting  itself 
turned  out.  Of  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  all  that  he  think  it 
necessary  to  say  is,  that  “  the  policy  which  dictated  its  in- 
“  troduction  was  a  questionable  one  at  best.”  On  this  point, 
at  all  events,  we  are  glad  to  have  the  somewhat  tardy 
adhesion  of  the  Member  for  Dover,  whose  opinion  to  this 
effect  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before  recorded. 
Mr.  Osborne,  it  seems,  was  never  a  “parasite  of  Lord 
“  Palmerston  in  office,”  and  lie  promises  “  never  to  be  his 
“  detractor  in  misfortune.”  Perhaps,  however,  the  noble 
Viscount,  if  he  were  allowed  his  choice,  would  prefer  the 
expressive  silence  with  which  his  independent  admirer 
was  wont  to  “  muse  his  praise”  on  the  Treasury  Bench  to 
the  graphic  eloquence  in  which  he  has  enlarged  on  his 
disasters  and  his  years  in  the  Royal  Vale  Assembly  Rooms 
at  Dover.  Really  this  dale  obolum  Belisario  is  a  sort  of 
appeal  ad  misericordiam  which  hardly  bears  to  be  performed 
through  such  a  light  comic  deputy  as  Mr.  Osborne. 

For  so  cheering  and  rollicking  a  player  as  the  Member  for 
Dover,  we  confess  we  find  his  performance  a  little  dull  and 
melancholy.  He  is  much  dissatisfied  with  the  present  Par¬ 
liament,  which  was  “  elected  on  a  false  issue.”  As  Mr. 
Osborne  says  “we  all  knew  it,”  we  should  like  to  know 
exactly  when  he  first  found  out  that  “  the  cry  of  Palmerston 
for  ever”  was  a  false  issue.  Perhaps  it  was  just  at  the  same 
moment  when,  “  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
“  close,  he  had  just  made  up  his  mind  not  to  have  remained  in 
“  the  Government.”  He  is  still  more  dissatisfied  with  Lord 
John  Russell  for  saving  the  present  Government  from 
drowning,  but,  “as  Lord  John  Russell  is  a  great  man,”  Mr. 
Osborne  very  wisely  and  logically  declines  to  “inquire  into 
“  his  motive.”  But  most  of  all  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
state  of  the  Liberal  Party,  which  he  finds  to  be  in  a  “  con- 
“  ditiou  of  decomposition.”  For  though  Mr.  Osborne,  as 
we  are  relieved  to  learn,  still  has  “faith  in  liberal  principles,” 
he  is  disposed  “  to  despise  Liberal  men” — a  tendency  which 
we  the  more  regret  because  it  shows  a  falling  off  in  that  noble 
quality  of  self-confidence  with  which  he  was  reputed  to  be 
so  highly  endowed. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  follow  the  late  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  through  his  long  and  laboured  attack  upon  the 
humiliating  and  truckling  policy  of  Lord  Derby’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  cannot  find  that  he  has  treated  so  trite  and 
obvious  a  commonplace  with  enough  of  novelty  to  excuse 
the  saying  over  again  a  thing  which  has  been  so  often  said 
before.  We  do  not  very  much  dissent  from  Mr.  Osborne’s 
estimate  of  the  contemptible  situation  in  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  Ministers  have  placed  themselves  Avith  reference  to 
nearly  all  the  measures  which  they  have  originated  or  ac¬ 
cepted  during  the  past  session.  But  since  the  days  of 
Juvenal,  it  has  always  been  thought  that  there  are  some 
things  which  some  men  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  say; 
and  perhaps  Lord  Chelmsford  might  justly  ask  why  he  is 
to  be  accused  of  revolutionary  schemes  by  the  Catiline  of 
Radicalism.  Mr.  Osborne  is  very  much  shocked  at  the 
immorality  and  inconsistency  of  the  present  Administration. 
H  e  is  horrified  that  they  have  not  given  effect  in  office  to 
the  principles  which  they  professed  in  opposition.  He  is 
very  anxious  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  “that  Avord 


“  in  four  syllables — Conservative.”  For  so  young  a  be¬ 
ginner,  Mr.  Osborne  is  in  too  great  a  hurry.  He  should 
not  pass  to  words  of  four  syllables  till  he  has  mastered 
those  of  three.  The  Member  for  Dover  has  been  some 
five  years  in  office,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  Avord  “  Liberal,”  Avith  illustrations  derived  from 
his  official  experience.  He  complains  of  the  condition  of 
the  Liberal  party,  and  the  loss  of  confidence  in  Liberal 
men  ;  and  before  he  takes  upon  him  to  lecture  the  Con¬ 
servative  party,  let  him  inquire  into  the  cause  of  that 
“  decomposition  ”  in  his  OAvn  Avhich  he  pretends  to  deplore. 
While  he  accuses  the  Derbyites  of  pursuing  a  policy  not 
consistent  Avith  their  professions,  he  might  do  AArell  to 
recollect  that  he  has  for  many  years  been  a  contented  and 
submissive  member  of  a  Government  which  professed  a 
policy  Avhich  it  did  not  pursue.  It  is  easy  enough  to  fabri¬ 
cate  epigrams  about  “  change  Avithout  progress,  and  conces- 
“  sion  Avithout  grace  but  Ave  should  like  to  lcnoAv  Avliose 
fault  it  is  that  “progress”  is  to  be  looked  for  only  from 
those  avIio  are  its  avowed  opponents,  and  that  the  Liberal 
party  has  ceased  to  expect  any  “grace”  except  from  the  Con¬ 
servative  leaders  ?  Why  but  because  the  men  avIio  usurped 
the  conduct  of  the  Liberal  cause  have  given  their  folloAvers 
delusion  instead  of  progress,  and  insolence  in  the  stead 
of  grace  ?  Yet  it  Avas  to  this  Government  that  the  fer¬ 
vent  reformer,  Mr.  Osborne,  lent  the  effective  support 
of  his  silence.  To  be  sure,  he  Avas  ahvays  going  to  leave 
the  late  Administration — only  he  didn’t.  As  he  does  not 
think  fit  to  disclose  the  reason,  Ave  do  not  presume  to  dive 
into  the  secrets  of  the  Admiralty.  Sir  C.  Wood  certainly 
seems  to  have  possessed  an  amiable  facility’’  for  getting 
rid  of  his  subordinates,  if  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Osborne  Avas 
preparing  to  folloAv  the  example  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Mr. 
Phinn. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  for  Mr.  Osborne  to  reflect,  in  the 
leisure  which  his  present  position  permits  him,  on  the  causes 
of  that  “  decomposition”  which  he  so  justly  laments.  He  is 
probably  as  yet  unaware  Iioav  much  the  conduct  of  himself 
and  others  in  a  similar  situation  has  contributed  to  the  result 
at  Avhich  he  professes  so  much  surprise.  It  is  because  the 
public  have  had  the  opportunity  of  testing,  in  the  persons 
of  such  politicians  as  Mr.  Osborne,  the  practical  holloAvness 
of  liberal  professions,  that  the  name  of  Liberalism  is  now  in 
general  discredit.  When  people  see  men  Avho,  in  opposition, 
are  the  loudest  in  their  promises,  take  office  and  patiently 
acquiesce  for  years  in  a  policy  Avhich  directly  reverses  all 
the  principles  they  have  proclaimed,  the  inference  is  but 
too  natural  that  it  is  very  immaterial  in  whose  hands 
the  conduct  of  affairs  is  placed,  since  either  party  will  do 
nothing  that  it  can  help,  but  anything  that  it  must. 
Mr.  Osborne  is  very  indignant  at  the  Liberalism  of  the 
Tories,  but  what  has  he  to  say  to  the  Toryism  of  the 
Government  of  which  lie  Avas  so  recently  a  member  ?  Each 
side  has  departed  so  completely  from  its  oavii  principles  that, 
like  two  vessels  in  a  calm,  they  have  forged  together  by  the 
attraction  of  a  reciprocal  inconsistency.  The  Toryism  of 
Lord  Derby  is  just  as  genuine  as  the  Liberalism  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  the  country  troubles  itself  very  little  about 
either.  That  the  Whig  rump  of  Greys,  Woods,  Smiths,  and 
Labouciieres  should  be  willing  to  abandon  all  the  distinctive 
principles  of  the  party  to  which  they  professedly  belong,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  chief  to  Avhom,  for  the  time,  they  OAve 
official  existence,  is  not  surprising.  But  that  a  man  like  Mr. 
Osborne  should  have  thought  it  Avorth  Avliile  to  barter  all 
his  reputation  and  influence  for  a  miserable  mess  of  Admiralty 
pottage  is  truly  marvellous.  There  have  been  times  Avhen 
Mr.  Osborne  in  opposition  did  not  coo  so  like  a  suck¬ 
ing  dove  as  he  does  in  his  Dover  oration.  Everybody 
remembers  the  eloquent  denunciations  of  the  Horse  Guards 
which  proceeded  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  Avhen 
the  Aberdeen  Administration  Avas  tottering  to  its  fall.  No 
one  has  forgotten  who  were  the  principal  movers  in  the 
celebrated  round-robin  Avhich  Avas  concerted  Avhen  the 
terror-stricken  officials  Avere  inspired  Avith  a  disinterested 
horror  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  conduct  at  Vienna.  But  so 
long  as  the  Administration  of  Loi’d  Palmerston  seemed 
secure,  on  the  strength  of  a  safe  majority  obtained  on  a 
“false  issue,”  then — in  spite  of  Conspiracy  Bills  which  he 
did  not  oppose,  and  appointments  which  he  could  not 
defend — Mr.  Osborne,  who  is  “no  parasite  of  Lord  Pal- 
“  merston,”  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  at  whose  betrayal  he  Avas  assisting,  nor  did  a  murmur 
escape  him  at  the  perpetual  miscarriage  of  the  policy  of 
which  he  had  proclaimed  himself  the  champion.  And  iioav 
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he  professes  to  be  astonished  that  the  country  regards  with 
contempt  all  his  liberal  professions,  and  smiles  with  scorn  at 
his  philippics  against  Conservative  inconsistency  and  ofhcial 
immorality.  _ _ 


THE  missionary  deputation  to  the  board  of 

CONTROL. 

THE  Royal  Government  of  India  has  commenced  its 
remn  in  a  truly  Oriental  fashion.  It  has  had  to  com¬ 
mit  murder  on  the  cry  which  generated  it.  The  urgent 
necessities  of  self-preservation  have  forced  it  after  all  that 
has  been  said  and  done,  to  be  as  much  ashamed  of  its 
Christianity  as  ever  was  the  old  East  India  Company,  and 
perhaps  a  little  more  so.  Lord  Stanley,  in  receiving  the 
other  day  a  large  deputation  from  the  Missionary  Societies, 
had  to  discard  the  newest  of  the  many  metaphors  which 
have  embarrassed  the  Indian  religious  question.  Many 
public  men,  and  among  others  Lord  Derby,  had  attempted 
to  drown,  in  a  figure  of  speech,  a  clamour  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  a  trope.  When  asked  whether  they  were  going 
to  be  “  ashamed  of  their  Christianity  in  India,  they  re¬ 
plied  that  they  intended  to  be  strictly  “  neutral.”  But  this 
reallv  would  not  do.  There  are  certain  forms  of  “  neutrality 
which  would  go  even  beyond  the  aspirations  of  Mr.  Kin- 
naird  and  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Exeter  Hall  itself  has 
nothin"  more  to  desire  than  such  a  neutrality,  let  us  say,  as 
that  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  a  civil  war  between 
Spain  and  Cuba.  So  Lord  Stanley  had  to  explain  that,  m 
some  senses  of  the  word,  the  Government  of  India  could  not 
afford  to  be  so  much  as  neutral.  He  enunciated  what 
every  reasonable  man  must  feel  to  be  the.  true  principle  or 
at  all  events,  a  principle  which,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  is 
the  only  one  permitted  to  this  country  by  its  own  domestic 
institutions.  The  Government  of  India  will  be  conducted, 
says  Lord  Stanley,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Government 
of  En"laud.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  spheres  of 
reli"iou  and  of  civil  authority  are  distinct,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  no  interference  of  Government  will  be  considered 
legitimate  which  has  for  its  primary  object  either  the  en¬ 
couragement  or  the  discouragement  of  any  particular  form  of 
belief?  Hindooism  must  give  way  when  it  is  at  variance 
with  the  first  principles  of  natural  justice.  It  must  give 
way  when  it  is  at  conflict  with  physical  science.  Christianity 
will  thus,  in  the  indirect  operation  of  Government,  have  all 
the  immense  advantage  involved  in  its  freedom  from  the 
trammels  of  false  theories  of  physics,  and  still  more  in  the 
equity  of  the  rules  of  civil  life  which  it  adopts  and  conse¬ 
crates.  But  the  hopes  will  be  disappointed  which  promised 
it  the  sort  of  neutrality  which  is  popular  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic— that  is  to  say,  so  much  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  Government  as  is  consistent  with  official  eulogies  on 
land-stealing,  and  with  the  most  perfect  readiness  to  declare 
war  against  every  community  which  takes  measures  to  resist 
filibustering. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  discussion  between  Lord 
Stanley  and  the  Deputation  without  seeing  that  it  is  the 
religious  peace  of  England  which  is,  or  was  until  recent  y , 
in  jeopardy.  The  principles  proclaimed  last  autumn  from 
En"lish  pulpits  as  proper  for  application  in  India  were 
reiterated  by  the  missionary  speakers,  and  now  in  our  cooler 
blood  we  can  see  what  is  meant  by  them.  A  few  years  of 
“  neutrality”  in  India  would  evidently  go  far  to  teach  the  Go 
vernment  of  England  not  to  be  ashamed  of  its  Episcopacy- 
Episcopacy,  perhaps,  as  understood  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
probably  as  understood  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  As  w  e 
listen  to  the  homilies  of  Messrs.  Kinnaird  and  Arthur  on 
the  sin  of  conniving  at  Hindoo  idolatry,  we  involun- 
tarily  wonder  what,  after  twenty  years  of  such  doctrines, 
would  be  the  position  in  England  of  the  various  theologians 
who  from  time  to  time  have  borne  the  burden  of  religious 
unpopularity.  A  Wiseman,  a  Poole,  a  Maurice,  oi  (foi  the 
tide  may  turn)  a  Spurgeon  or  a  Cumming,  come  so  obviously 
within  the  sweep  of  the  missionary  theory  that  one  finds 
oneself  calculating  the  amount  of  a  probable  item  in  the 
estimates  of  1888— “  expenses  of  cleaning  and  repairing  the 
prison  in  Lambeth  Palace.”  The  true  bearing  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  employed  has  even  struck  the  religious  world,  for  its 
principal  journals  remark  apologetically  that  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  bodies  have  contributed  members  to  the  deputation, 
a  circumstance  assumed  to  prove  that  religious  liberty  cannot 
possibly  have  anything  to  apprehend  from  it.  But  the  fact 
relied  upon  only  shows  that  those  who  have  profited  most 
by  religious  equality  have  lost  all  keen  sense  ot  its  \  alue. 


There  is  no  existing  Dissenting  sect  which  is  not  capable  of 
having  its  head  turned  by  a  transient  ascendancy.  V\  hat 
man  in  his  reason  would  dream,  for  example,  of  trusting  the 
guardianship  of  spiritual  freedom  to  the  denomination  which 
has  been  firing  a  series  of  such  deafening  volleys  over  t  ie 
grave  of  Havelock  1  The  custody  of  the  sacred  principles 
has,  in  truth,  passed  from  the  descendants  of  the  original 
confessors  to  statesmen  and  politicians ;  and,  since  the 
hazardous  experiment  of  incorporating  India  with  England 
must  be  tried,  it  is  their  business  to  see  that  the  deposit  m 
their  hands  is  as  little  as  possible  vitiated  by  a  corrupting 

contiguity.  ,  ,  .  T, 

Great  value  belongs  to  Lord  Stanley  s  declarations,  it 
will  be  difficult  for  a  future  Indian  Minister,  however  reck¬ 
less  or  feeble,  to  depart  from  the  line  of  policy  chalked  out 
by  the  first  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
for"otten  that  this  enunciation  of  principles  has  the  imper¬ 
fections  which  attach  to  all  general  language.  It  cannot  be 
expected  to  solve  every  problem  which  presses  on  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  it  is  rather  singular  that 
the  very  first  question  which  comes  on  the  carpet  is  but  little 
helped  by  it  to  a  solution.  The  educational  system  com¬ 
menced  in  India  under  the  famous  Directorial  despatch  ot 
18154  lias  been  suspended  throughout  Behar  and  Upper 
India  during  the  mutiny,  and  the  Home  Government  and  the 
Governor-General  have  now  to  decide  in  what  shape  and  to 
what  extent  it  is  to  be  revived.  Lord  Ellenborougii  and 
Sir  George  Clerk,  in  a  paper  printed  for  the  House  of  Lords, 
ur"e  vehemently  that  the  new  system  is  universally— and,  as 
they  contend,  not  unnaturally— suspected  by  the  Hindoos, 
and  this  suspicion  they,  with  many  other  Indian  authorities, 
place  among  the  prime  sources  of  native  disaffection.  Lore 
Stanley  seems  to  have  expressed  a  general  concurrence  with 
the  views  of  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Sir  G.  Clerk,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  their  Paper  points  to  a  variety  of  indiscretions  committed 
in  the  administration  of  the  system  which  would  be  condemned 
by  men  much  less  rational  and  cautious,  than  the  presen 
Indian  Minister.  But  the  principles  laid  down  by  Lord 
Stanley  by  no  means  necessarily  carry  lnm  the  length  ot 
Lord  Ellenborough’s  conclusions.  Lord  Ellenborougii 
would  evidently  discontinue  the  education  of  the  native  alto¬ 
gether  ;  and  Sir  George  Clerk  goes  almost  as  far.  Yet 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  assumptions  on 
which  the  Despatch  of  1854  was  based  have  made  almost  as 
much  progress  in  England  as  the  doctrine  so  strenuously  in¬ 
sisted  on  by  Lord  Stanley,  that  religion  and  civil  govern¬ 
ment  have  no  necessary  relation  to  each  other.  The  United 
States  long  since,  and  unanimously — England  more  recently, 
and  with  more  difference  of  opinion — have  adopted  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  business  of  Governments  is  to  give  education 
to  their  subjects,  so  far  as  they  can  effect  this  object  without 
compromising  their  neutral  attitude  between  religious  sects. 
Now,  is  India  to  lose  the  benefit  of  this  principle  ?  The 
Paper  from  Cannon-row  appears  to  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
on  the  ground  that  education  will  always  practically  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  disturb  religious  opinion.  If  this 
be  so,  is  the  difficulty  one  which  we  must  accept  as  being 
among  the  conditions  of  our  Empire  in  India,  or  is  it  one 
which  must  be  faced  and  overcome!  These  questions  will  have 
to  be  almost  immediately  settled,  and  we  shall  probably  recur 
to  them,  but  we  wish  to  point  out  at  present  that  Loic 
Stanley’s  general  rules  hardly  touch  them  at  all.  The 
great  and  grave  question  whether  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
its  subjects  should  induce  the  Government  of  India  to 
abandon  undertakings  which  it  has  begun  under  a  deep  sense 
of  duty,  in  absolute  good  faith,  and  without  the  shadow  of  a 
wish  to  violate  its  solemn  engagements,  has  at  all  times  per¬ 
plexed  the  best  Indian  administrators.  We  can  only  hope 
that  it  does  not  really  arise  in  reference  to  education,  and 
that  the  prejudices  alluded  to  by  Sir  George  Clerk  will 
disappear  when  the  blunders  which  he  censures  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  place  the  new  system  before  the  native  m  a  false 
and  hateful  light.  _ 


PRIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  notion  entertained  that  the  recent 
reports  of  the  Committees  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the 
measure  which  has  been  founded  on  them,  have  done  something 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  present  system  of  dealing  with 
Private  Bills.  This  is  quite  a  mistake.  The  only  substan¬ 
tial  changes  that  have  been  introduced  are,  that  henceforth 
the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  empowered 
to  administer  an  oath  to  their  witnesses,  and  the  House  of 
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Lords  will  be  suffered  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  railway  petitions,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
for  levying  tolls  which  have  been  thought  to  give  them 
something  of  the  character  of  money-bills.  The  first  of 
these  new  regulations  may  be  an  improvement,  but  it  will 
exercise  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  great  mischiefs  of 
delay,  uncertainty,  and  expense  which  have  ruined  half  oitr 
railway  companies,  and  brought  disgrace  on  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  administration  of  this  branch  of  business.  As  for 
the  other  alteration,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  not  do 
more  harm  than  good.  If  one  House  is  to  sit  upon  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  other,  there  are  many  reasons  why 
the  Lords  should  exercise  the  appellate  rather  than  the 
original  jurisdiction. 

The  fact  is,  that  these  peddling  amendments  in  the 
practice  have  been  put  forward  merely  to  veil  the 
reluctance  of  both  Houses  to  look  the  real  difficulty  in 
the  face,  and  to  deal  with  it  boldly  and  effectually.  The 
jurisdiction  of  Parliament  in  these  matters  is  an  utter 
sham,  though  even  that  is  better  than  if  the  Legislature 
really  attempted  to  dispose  of  business  of  a  quasi-judicial 
kind  by  its  own  unassisted  light.  The  fii’st  axiom  which 
must  be  recognised  before  there  is  a  possibility  of  any  real 
reform  is  the  entire  incapacity  of  the  Houses  in  their  col¬ 
lective  capacity  to  dispose  of  private  rights,  or  to  confer 
exceptional  privileges,  without  being  led  into  the  grossest 
inconsistency  and  injustice.  In  theory,  the  House  of 
Lords  is  the  highest  judicial  court  in  the  kingdom  '  but  in 
practice,  it  has  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  dele¬ 
gate  its  functions  to,  or  rather  to  suffer  them  to  be  usurped 
by,  half  a  dozen  law  lords,  who  alone  exercise  the  appellate 
jurisdiction.  Such  an  anomaly  could  never  have  esta¬ 
blished  itself  but  for  the  universal  conviction  that  a  Court 
formed  by  a  numerous  legislative  body  must  of  necessity 
prove  an  incompetent  if  not  a  corrupt  tribunal.  Still  the 
sham  is  kept  up,  and  it  is  by  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords 
that  the  decisions  of  the  most  competent  courts  of  the 
country  are  supposed  to  be  affirmed  or  reversed.  The  very 
same  considerations  have  compelled  the  Legislature  to  dele¬ 
gate  the  entire  jurisdiction  over  private  business  to  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  show  of 
reserving  to  themselves  an  authority  which  they  are  too 
wise  ever  to  exercise.  Some  years  ago,  before  Railway  Bills 
had  become  so  important  an  item  in  the  business  of  a 
session,  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  did  take  upon 
themselves  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  granting  ex¬ 
ceptional  powers  to  companies  and  individuals.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  success  of  a  private  Bill 
depended  not  at  all  on  the  merits  of  the  projected 
undertaking,  but  simply  on  the  efficiency  of  the  canvass 
which  its  promoters  and  opponents  respectively  were 
able  to  prosecute.  This  result  might  have  been  pre¬ 
dicted.  Men  who  have  to  decide  on  questions  which 
they  have  not  investigated  invariably  act,  if  they  act  at 
all,  on  the  solicitations  of  the  persons  interested.  They 
have  not  the  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  be  just,  and  it  is 
well  if  they  have  the  conscience  not  to  be  absolutely  corrupt. 
Parliament  has  very  wisely  recognised  this  truth,  and 
has  now  practically  abdicated  functions  which  it  feels 
itself  incompetent  to  perform.  The  extent  to  which  this 
self-denying  submission  to  the  decrees  of  Committees  has 
gone  was  curiously  illustrated  in  the  late  session.  Within 
ten  minutes  of  each  other,  two  reports  of  different  Com¬ 
mittees  were  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  One 
affirmed  the  principle  of  railway  competition — the  other 
expressly  excluded  it.  Both  could  not  be  right,  but  both 
reports  were  unhesitatingly  adopted.  After  this  and  a 
multitude  of  similar  cases,  we  may  quote  the  authority  of 
Parliament  itself  to  prove  its  conscious  incapacity  to  deal 
with  the  questions  which  are  brought  before  the  Committees 
on  Private  Bills. 

But  while  they  are  willing  to  delegate  the  substance  of 
authority,  both  Houses  are  resolved  to  maintain  the  shadow 
at  all  costs,  just  as  the  Lords  maintain  the  fiction  of  their 
appellate  jurisdiction.  Their  votes  must  still  decide  on 
questions  as  to  which  they  do  not  profess  to  form  an  opinion. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  either  the  dignity  or  the  utility 
of  such  a  procedure ;  but  fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  to 
annihilate  the  fiction  of  private  legislation  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  inconvenience  and  injustice  of  the  present  system. 
Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  nominal  sanction  of  each  House 
ought  to  be  required,  while  the  real  authority  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  committed  to  some  smaller  and  more  competent 
tribunal.  If  it  gratifies  Peers  and  M.P.s  to  fancy  that  they 


exercise  an  aggregate  jurisdiction  over  every  private  Bill, 
there  is  no  great  harm  done  provided  the  fancy  is  not  allowed 
to  relapse  into  a  fact.  The  first,  second,  and  third  readings 
may  be  preserved  as  common  forms  in  deference  to 
the  susceptibilities  of  our  legislators,  now  that  they 
have  frankly  surrendered  the  practice  of  interfering 
with  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  those  to  whom  the 
necessary  investigation  is  delegated.  This  conclusion 
vastly  simplifies  the  whole  question.  Having  made  up 
their  minds  to  surrender  their  own  authority,  there  is  only 
one  way  in  which  Lords  and  Commons  can  really  consult 
their  dignity  in  the  matter,  and  that  is  by  handing  over  the 
business  to  the  most  competent  court  which  they  arc  able  to 
create.  It  would  be  surely  less  humiliating  to  record  in 
silence  the  decrees  of  a  tribunal  which  really  commanded 
respect,  than  to  bow  in  slavish  submission  to  the  judgments 
of  Committees  which  are  absolutely  contradictory  to  one 
another.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  consti¬ 
tuting  a  Court  which  should  adopt  a  simple  and  creditable 
procedure,  and  pronounce  uniform  and  impartial  judgments. 
And  why  is  not  this  done?  Simply  because  the  House  of 
Commons  will  abase  itself  to  any  extent  before  five  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  doubtful  competency,  who  write  M.P.  after  their 
names,  but  will  not  act  on  the  suggestion  of  a  Committee 
tainted  by  the  presence  of  a  Peer,  or  adopt  the  judgment  of 
a  Court  composed  of  experienced  and  impartial  judges  ;  while 
the  House  of  Lords  is  equally  resolved  to  be  assisted  only 
by  hereditary  wisdom.  For  the  sake  of  gratifying  this 
puerile  jealousy  of  interference,  the  whole  country  is  mulcted 
in  the  shape  of  excessive  railway  fares,  shareholders  are 
impoverished,  useful  undertakings  are  checked,  and  the  most 
preposterous  projects  occasionally  sanctioned.  Every  one  who 
ever  travels  by  rail  is  taxed  to  enable  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  soothe  their  souls  with  the  pleasant  fiction 
that,  in  a  secondary  sense,  they  still  exert  the  authority 
which  they  have  been  prudent  enough  to  give  up  in  sub¬ 
stance.  We  pay  for  this  precious  bit  of  Parliamentary  sen¬ 
timent  in  hard  cash,  just  as  truly  as  if  an  income-tax  were 
imposed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  the  theoretical 
competence  of  Parliament  to  determine  questions  which  it  has 
not  the  opportunity  to  examine.  The  extent  to  which 
railway  enterprise  has  suffered  from  the  prodigious  expen¬ 
diture  on  Parliamentary  contests  is  notorious,  and  yet  two 
Committees  appointed  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil  have  come 
to  the  impotent  conclusion  that  all  witnesses  ought  to  be 
examined  on  oath. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Lowe,  the  Committee  of  the 
Lower  House  did  almost  screw  up  its  courage  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  expense  of  a  double  inquiry  should  be  obviated 
by  referring  Private  Bills  to  a  joint  Committee  of  Lords  and 
Commons.  Perhaps  it  is  not  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Colonel  Wilson  Patten  gave  his  casting  vote  as  chairman 
in  the  negative.  Any  such  remedy  would  be  very  inadequate, 
for  the  real  cause  of  the  enormous  expense  incurred  before 
Committees  is  not  so  much  the  necessity  of  a  double  inves¬ 
tigation  (absurd  as  that  is)  as  the  uncertainty  and  incon¬ 
sistency  of  the  Committees,  by  which  companies  are  tempted 
to  fight  over  and  over  again  questions  of  principle  which  a 
competent  and  permanent  Court  would  soon  settle  once  for 
all.  Litigants  do  not  often  contest  points  on  which 

they  are  sure  to  be  beaten ;  but  no  man  is  de¬ 
terred  from  trying  his  luck  in  a  lottery  by  having 

once  purchased  a  ticket  which  turned  up  a  blank. 

“  Better  luck  next  time”  is  the  only  reflection  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  who  have  just  been  beaten  before  a  Committee, 
and  year  after  year  the  same  inconclusive  struggle  is  con¬ 
tinued  between  the  Companies  in  possession  and  the  pro¬ 
jectors  who  tempt  the  public  with  promises  of  wholesome 
competition.  J oint  Committees  would  not  be  more  steady 
in  their  decisions  than  those  which  are  exclusively  selected 
from  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  Mr.  Lowe’s  proposi¬ 
tion  would  have  been  but  a  very  small  step  towards  the  goal 
which  must  ultimately  be  reached — the  appointment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  Court  to  perform  the  duties  whichare  nowgotthrough 
by  Committees  of  the  two  Houses.  No  expedient  short  of  this 
will  meet  the  difficulty,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  its  adoption  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  It  is  rather  a  favourable  indication 
that  neither  the  Lords’  nor  the  Commons’ Committee  ventured 
to  give  any  opinion  on  the  proposals  which  were  laid  before 
them  for  the  formation  of  such  a  tribunal.  The  Lords’  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  they  considered  it  inexpedient  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  question  of  an  entire  alteration  in  the  existing 
system,  and  accordingly  confined  themselves  to  the  petty 
suggestions  which  we  have  already  referred  to.  But  they 
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did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  evils  set  forth  in  a  memorandum 
submitted  by  Lord  Belper,  or  to  discuss  the  projects  con¬ 
tained  both  in  that  paper  and  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Erskine 
May,  the  clerk  assistant  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Both 
Lord  Belper  and  Mr.  May  recommend  the  substitution  oi 
an  independent  and  permanent  Court  for  the  present  Com¬ 
mittees,  though  even  their  reforming  ardour  is  damped  by  a 
remnant  of  old  prejudices  about  the  dignity  of  Parliament. 
After  making  ample  provision  for  the  efficiency  of  the  new 
Court,  they  propose  to  neutralize  the  benefit  by  giving 
an  appeal  to  Committees  of  the  two  Houses.  The  tribunals 
which  are  found  so  unsatisfactory  as  Courts  of  the  first  resort 
are,  according  to  this  scheme,  to  be  invested  with  the  higher 
power  of  reversing  the  decisions  of  a  confessedly  superior 
Court.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  too  absurd  to  be 
adopted;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  by  able  and 
sincere  advocates  of  an  extensive  reform  shows  where  the 
real  obstacle  lies,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  make  an  effete  theory 
yield  without  conditions  to  irreconcilable  facts.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  two  Houses  must  delegate  their  private  business  to  a 
competent  Court ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  their  consideration 
whether  an  unreserved  acceptance  of  the  necessity  would 
not  conduce  more  to  the  support  of  their  dignity  than  a 
series  of  partial  and  ineffectual  concessions,  terminating,  as 
they  must  do  at  last,  in  an  unconditional  capitulation. 


SENATOR  LECTURERS. 

ITY  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  M.P.,  especially  of  one  of  the 
earnest  type.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  senator’s  life  is 
becoming  a  serious  consideration  in  our  social  system.  For  him 
no  Sabbath  shines  a  day  of  rest.  From  his  Blue  Books  he  must 
relax  himself  with  Lempriere,  and  the  midnight  gas  of  St. 
Stephen’s  must  be  exchanged  for  the  midnight  oil  under 
whose  sickly  beams  he  must  elaborate  essays  and  orations, 
lectures  and  addresses,  de  omni  scibili.  Of  course,  every 
member  of  Parliament  is  expected  to  visit  his  constituents. 
He  must  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship  in  the  County 
Hall,  or  on  the  borough  hustings.  He  must  attend  agricul¬ 
tural  market  tables,  preside  at  charity  meetings,  lecture  at 
the  local  Institute,  lay  the  first  stone  of  churches  or  meeting¬ 
houses,  dine  with  the  farmers  or  freemen,  and  dance  with 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  leading  supporters.  This  is 
the  holiday  task  of  every  senator.  But  from  the  Parliamentary 
star  a  higher  and  larger  range  of  performances  is  expected. 
He  must  blaze  in  many  spheres.  He  has  national  duties,  and 
must  answer  the  appeal  or  challenge  of  all  comers.  The 
senatorial  celebrity  is  common  property — all  men  have  a 
right  of  free  access  to  Lord  John  Russell  or  Mr.  Bright. 
The  only  chance  of  peace  for  such  is  an  autumn  tour  to 
Central  America. 

But  if  society  preys  upon  the  M.P.,  the  M.P.  avenges 
himself  by  preying  upon  society.  It  is  a  question  which 
has  the  most  right  to  complain  of  unkind  usage ;  and, 
for  ourselves,  as  representing  one  of  the  injured  parties, 
we  do  earnestly  l’ebel  against  the  extra-sessional  exhibitions 
of  themselves  which  our  representatives  make  as  soon  as  the 
House  is  up.  It  is  like  an  opera  by  daylight,  the  wrong 
side  of  a  piece  of  tapestry,  an  actor  in  private  life,  or  a 
sermon  after  tea  on  Sunday  night.  Senators  are  in  their 
place  attending  to  the  Bills  and  Estimates — they  are  not 
in  their  place  as  itinerant  lecturers  about  everything.  The 
Mechanics’  Institutes,  for  example,  afford  a  favourite  occa¬ 
sion  for  starring  M.P.’s  on  a  provincial  tour.  All  that  they 
have  to  do  is  to  get  up  commonplaces  of  diluted  Bacon 
or  BROUGHAM-and-water,  on  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of 
science ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  we  have  heard  every 
word  of  it  before.  Mr.  Roebuck  has  just  inaugurated  the 
Mechanics’  Institute  at  Tynemouth,  and  has  delivered  the 
conventional  oration.  It  is  only  the  weary  old  platitude 
that  Mechanics’  Institutes  are  better  than  the  public-house 
— that  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  are  more  substantial 
and  more  lasting  than  those  of  sense — that  “  when 
“  house  and  land  are  gone  and  spent,  then  learning  is  most 
“  excellent.”  We  are  informed  that  in  a  country  walk  Eyes 
will  see  more  than  No-Eyes — that  George  Stephenson  was 
a  remarkable  instance  of  something,  but  we  don’t  quite  know 
what  (we  should  have  thought  of  natural  powers,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  of  the  uses  of  Mechanics’  Institutes) — that  steam 
has  revolutionized  modern  society,  and  that  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph  is  pregnant  with  the  most  serious  social  and  politica 
consequences — that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  classes  to  form  one 
vast  brotherhood  which  shall  be  animated  by  the  universal 


cultivation  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues — and,  speaking  gene¬ 
rally,  that  a  good  and  well-educated  man  is  a  better  membei 
of  society  than  a  gin-drinking,  wife-thrashing  brute. 

This  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Roebuck’s  Tynemouth 
speech,  and  it  is  like  the  Crewian  oration  at  Oxford, 
or  the  cut-and-dry  Founders’  Day  speeches  at  the  public 
schools.  We  have  heard  every  word  of  it  before,  and  we  shall 
hear  every  word  of  it  again.  This  is  the  first  appearance 
of  our  old  friend  the  Mechanics’  Institute  speech,  and 
it  will  be  delivered — and,  worse  luck  for  us,  printed  in  the 
Times — at  least  twenty  times  before  the  ist  of  February  next. 

On  the  ground  of  the  simple  and  unmitigated  bore  of  these 
speeches,  we  protest  against  them;  but  we  have  more 
serious  objections.  They  are  like  the  old  sophistical 
exercises  of  the  Greek  orators  of  the  lower  school — they 
generally  pander  to  some  vice  or  ignorance  of  their 
hearers.  The  only  illustration  on  which  Mr.  Roebuck 
ventures  by  way  of  enlarging  upon  the  social  value  of  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institutes,  is  that  they  prevent  men  from  being 
bigots .  and  persecutors.  Most  men,  he  argues,  mean 
well,  but,  from  not  knowing  how  to  do  well,  they  be¬ 
come  persecutors.  Hildebrand,  and  Dominic,  and  King 
Bomba,  mean  well,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  do  well. 
The  inference  is,  that  Mechanics’  Institutes  would  have  taught 
them.  Now,  does  Mr.  Roebuck  seriously  maintain  that  the 
existence  of  Mechanics’  Institutes  would  have  cured  the  social 
evils  of  the  eleventh  century,  or  that  Gregory  the  Seventh 
was  like  a  Tyne  pitman  1  Or,  again,  will  he  tell  us  that 
there  are  not  evils  of  intolerance  and  bigotry,  both  in  religious 
and  other  matters,  at  work  among  numbers  of  ourselves— 
and  even  in  those  very  middle  classes  of  England  to  which  it  is 
his  desire  to  elevate  his  hearers — quite  as  serious  as  those  of 
Papal  Inquisitors?  Will  he  deny  that  the  shallow,  super¬ 
ficial  training  which  is  too  often  the  characteristic  of  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institutes  is  often  as  fatal  to  true  independence  of 
thought,  and  of  social  and  political  action,  as  that  of  any  priest¬ 
hood  or  despotism  ?  Has  not  every  statesman  in  turn  to 
deplore  the  growing  influence  of  a  persecuting,  intolerant, 
narrow  spirit  in  constituencies,  just  as  fatal  to  freedom  of  the 
mind  and  independence  of  judgment  among  our  best  men  as 
that  of  Hildebrand  and  Dominic  ?  Does  not  the  lowerrank  of 
English  society  exhibit  a  bigotry  and  intolerance  just  as  fierce 
and  malevolent  as  that  of  the  Inquisition  ?  A.nd  is  not 
Mr.  Roebuck  pandering  to  the  very  spirit  which  he  de¬ 
nounces  ?  Does  he  really  mean  to  tell  us  that,  if  all  the  me¬ 
chanics  and  artisans  in  Tynemouth,  Shields,  and  Newcastle 
belonged  to  Mechanics’  Institutes,  their  opinions  on  all  social 
and  political  questions  would  be  uniformly  correct,  or  that 
the  doctrine  of  popular  infallibility  is  not  just  as  mis¬ 
chievous  to  the  human  race  as  that  of  Papal  infallibility  1 
We  certainly  are  no  apologists  for  Gregory  the  Seventh,  but 
he  no  more  caused  the  social  state  of  Europe  eight  hundred 
years  ago  than  the  unlimited  spread  of  Mechanics’  Institutes 
will  regenerate  the  England  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And 
this  Mr.  Roebuck  knows  just  as  well  as  we  do  ;  and  therefore 
we  regret  that  the  ordinary  farce  of  delivering  the  annual 
oration  in  praise  of  knowledge  in  general,  though  not  of 
education  in  particular,  should  have  compelled  him  to  utter 
this  paltry  sophism. 

From  Mr.  Roebuck  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  Mr.  Lindsay. 
The  member  for  Tynemouth  did  not  intend  to  gossip  about 
the  objects,  advantages,  and  pleasures,  &c.,  but,  understanding 
one  subject,  he  spoke  about  it.  He  is  skilled  in  ships.  He 
was  talking  to  the  men  of  a  great  port.  He  had  just  gone  to 
Cherbourg,  and  therefore  he  thought  very  reasonably  that,  by 
giving  his  opinions  on  Cherbourg  and  the  French  fleet  to 
the  people  of  Tynemouth,  he  could  be  at  once  both  amusing 
and  instructive.  He  was  so.  He  is  very  much  impressed 
with  the  grandeur  and  completeness  of  the  works  at  Cher¬ 
bourg,  and  he  argues  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
their  object.  Cherbourg  can  have  but  one  purpose, 
which  is  to  overawe  England.  This  is  the  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  practical  man  who  had  every  opportunity  which 
was  accorded  to  the  excursionists  of  the  Pera  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  details  of  the  case.  But  he  says  that  at 
present  we  have  nothing  to  fear  ;  and  he  adds  that  the 
Bretagne  is  inferior  to  our  Prince  Albert ,  and  the  French 
crews  to  the  British  sailors,  while,  with  our  mercantile 
marine  and  our  yachtsmen,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  un¬ 
qualified  supremacy  of  our  country  at  sea.  In  other  words, 
we  can  effectually  shut  up,  or  even  shell,  Cherbourg  when  we 
choose.  But  do  we  choose  ?  Everything,  Mr.  Lindsay 
argues,  turns  upon  manning  our  navy.  At  present  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that,  with  mariners  infinitely  superior  to 
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those  of  France,  we  cannot  put  to  sea  with  a  sufficient 
blockading  force.  The  fate  of  England,  then,  is  reduced  to 
the  plainest  and  most  intelligible  issue — that  of  manning  our 
ships.  Mr.  Lindsay  is  himself  a  member  of  the  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  most  important  question  which 
ever  came  before  public  consideration.  He  has  pledged 
himself  to  the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  He  says  that  we  have 
only  one  thing  to  fear  in  the  hour  of  need;  and  whoever 
the  statesmen  are  who  have  to  decide  this  one  question,  on 
them  and  their  true  patriotism  depends  our  national  exis¬ 
tence.  After  all,  we  may  perhaps  have  cause  to  be  thankful 
that  the  Cherbourg  fetes  will  bring  into  general  prominence 
the  most  momentous  practical  question  which  any  nation 
ever  had  to  solve.  If  our  Parliament  men,  in  their  various 
holiday  progresses,  would  confine  themselves  to  this  very 
intelligible  question,  instead  of  boring  us  and  themselves 
with  dry  threadbare  commonplaces  about  Shakspeare  and 
the  musical  glasses,  they  would  turn  the  vacation  to  some 
good  purpose. 


FRENCH  LIBERALISM. 

AT  a  time  when  the  political  and  social  condition  of  France 
makes  so  few  demands  on  our  sympathies,  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  such  exceptions  in  that  con¬ 
temporary  literature  which  was  once  so  brilliant,  and  is  now  so 
nearly  dumb,  as  serve  to  show  that  there  are  still  in  France  a 
certain  number  of  minds  which  have  not  bowed  down  to  the  Baal 
of  despotism.  It  is  partly  on  this  account,  and  partly  on  the 
score  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  that  we  would  recommend  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers  an  article  lately  published  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  by  M.  Ernest  Penan,  which  takes  the  occasion 
of  a  critique  on  a  collection  of  M.  de  Sacy’s  contributions  to  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  lately  published  at  Paris,  to  discuss  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Liberal  party  in  France.  The  article  in  question  is 
marked  by  a  dignity  and  a  boldness  which  we  most  cordially 
respect.  We  cannot  altogether  approve  the  sentiments  or 
agree  with  the  opinions  of  M.  Penan,  but  wo  feel  it  a  duty 
to  express  a  strong  conviction — shared,  as  we  believe,  by  all 
Englishmen  of  intelligence — that  whatever  may  be  the  faults 
of  the  French  character,  no  conduct  can  be  more  dignified, 
more  noble,  or  more  self-denying  than  that  of  the  men  of 
letters  whose  adhesion  to  his  Government  Louis  Napoleon  has 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain.  We  could  mention  cases  in  which 
members  of  this  class  have  sacrificed  every  present  prospect  of 
comfort  and  pecuniary  independence,  without  the  least  chance  of 
popular  applause  or  reputation,  solely  on  account  of  their 
determination  to  keep  themselves  free,  at  any  cost,  from  the 
degradation  of  becoming  accessories  after  the  fact  to  the  greatest 
political  crime  of  modern  times.  The  satisfaction  of  having 
acted  thus  must  be  better  worth  having  than  any  of  the  distinc¬ 
tions  of  which,  in  times  which  are  at  once  so  near  to  us  and  so 
far  from  us,  French  authors  received  so  large  a  share.  M. 
Penan  claims  for  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  the  character  of 
the  genuine  aristocracy  of  his  country.  They,  he  says,  represent, 
as  the  feudal  aristocracy  ought  to  have  represented,  the  rights  of 
individual  honour  and  morality  against  the  barbarous  display  of 
main  force  which  other  classes  of  the  country  ignorantly 
worship.  This  is  not  a  desirable  state  of  things,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  that  in  the  existing  condition  of  French  society 
it  is  no  empty  boast. 

M.  de  Sacy  is,  we  believe,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  the 
literary  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Debats.  The  whole  tone  of 
French  criticism  differs  from  that  to  which  Englishmen  are 
accustomed  so  widely,  that  we  will  content  ourselves  with  a  bare 
allusion  to  M.  Pcnan’s  graceful  and  interesting  discussion  of  the 
moral  and  critical  value  of  M.  de  Sacy’s  works— merely  re¬ 
marking  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  go  along  with  him  in  his 
defence  of  his  friend’s  reputation  for  heterodoxy.  People  may 
say  what  they  like  about  the  revival  of  Catholicism  in  France, 
but  we  shall  never  believe  that  it  is  really  gaining  any  hold 
whatever  over  the  higher  class  of  minds  in  that  country,  when 
we  find  an  eminent  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
parrying  the  objection  that  M.  de  Sacy  appears  from  some  of  his 
writings  to  have  a  greater  belief  in  theology  than  is  consistent 
with  “  the  measure  of  faith  allotted  to  this  generation,”  by  the 
remark  that  now-a-days  a  man  need  not  believe  anything  definite 
in  order  to  be  pious,  and  that,  after  all,  pious  reading  has  its 
advantages,  especially  for  women.  “II  est  vrai  que  la  piete 
Ckretienne  supposait  une  foi  arretee  aux  epoques  de  dogmatisme 
theologique,  mais  elle  ne  la  suppose  plus  depuis  que  la  religion  a 
quittc  la  sphere  des  disputes  pour  se  refugier  dans  la  region  calme 
du  sentiment.  A  un  autre  point  de  vue  d’ailleurs  il  faut  savoir 
beaucoup  de  gr£  a  M.  de  Sacy  d’avoir  voulu  relever  le  gout  des 
lectures  spirituclles.  Ces  lectures  avaient”  (the  past  tense  is  de¬ 
lightful)  “  de  fort  bons  effets  en  particulier  sur  les  femmes.” 

The  latter  part  of  M.  Penan’s  article  is  that  which  possesses 
the  greatest  interest  for  Englishmen.  It  is  a  retrospect  sum¬ 
ming  up,  somewhat  in  the  tone  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  Ancicn 
Regime,  the  faults  of  French  Liberalism,  and  tracing  the  path 
by  which,  “  under  a  fatal  necessity,”  it  led  the  nation  to  the 
despotism  which  at  present  exists.  The  whole  history  of  France, 


he  tells  us,  is  the  history  of  the  struggle  between  the  Frankish 
aud  the  Gallo-Poman  spirit — the  Tranks  being  represented  by 
the  noblesse,  the  Romanized  Gauls  by  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
The  Gauls  at  the  revolution  triumphed  over  the  Franks,  being 
inspired  by  a  wild  but  generous  notion  that  the  result  of  their 
victory  would  be  the  regeneration  of  mankind  ;  but  in  their 
triumph  they  neglected  to  give  their  antagonists  credit  for  the 
truth  which  their  institutions  more  or  less  awkwardly  embodied. 
This  truth,  according  to  M.  Penan,  is  that  the  nation  is  not  a 
vast  ultimate  authority,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  regulate 
all  forms  of  activity  included  within  its  bounds,  so  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
but  that  private  rights,  whether  those  of  individuals  or  of 
bodies  corporate,  are  anterior  to  the  national  power  ;  so  that 
it  is  better  to  submit  to  the  inconveniences  which  their  in¬ 
dependence  may  produce  than  to  incur  the  moral  guilt  of 
infringing  those  rights.  It  was,  M.  Penan  thinks,  a  generous 
error  on  the  part  of  French  Liberals  to  overlook  this  theory. 
They  were  as  ignorant  of  history  as  they  were  inexperienced  in 
politics ;  but  their  error  arose  from  an  undue  development  of 
the  logical  element  in  the  French  character.  They  were  seduced 
by  the  symmetry  of  the  theory  that  the  authority  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  delegated  to  them  by  the  whole  nation,  and  is  therefore 
the  only  power  which  has  a  right  to  an  independent  existence 
within  its  boundaries.  M.  Penan  seems  to  consider  English 
history  as  a  proof  of  his  theory.  Our  barons  and  corporations 
founded  our  liberties,  according  to  him,  by  defending  their 
privileges,  without  troubling  themselves  the  least  in  the  world 
about  the  rights  of  the  human  race,  and  without  bciDg  led  astray 
by  any  such  generous  illusions  as  injured  the  prospects  of 
France. 

It  would  be  very  ungenerous  in  an  English  writer  to  be  severe 
upon  the  arguments  by  which  an  honourable  though  unfortunate 
minority  attempts  to  console  and  to  explain  its  defeat.  Yet  we 
think  it  important  to  point  out  that  not  only  is  M.  Renan  wrong  in 
his  reading  of  history,  but  that  the  whole  mode  in  which  his  argu¬ 
ment  is  framed  shows  conclusively  that,  even  amongst  minds  of  a 
high  order,  political  intelligence  is  in  a  very  backward  state  in 
France.  TV katever  may  have  been  the  case  in  France,  there  can  be 
no  sort  of  doubt  that  in  this  country  it  is  not  only  not  true  that  the 
rights  of  the  nobles  and  those  of  the  corporations  were  anterior 
to  those  of  the  nation,  but  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  they 
were  all  derived  from  royal  grants.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some 
bodies  which, in  legal  language,  are  corporations  “by  prescription;” 
but  prescription,  iegally  speaking,  is  nothing  more  than  evidence 
which  in  the  course  of  time  becomes  conclusive  that  there  once 
was  a  grant,  though  it  may  not  at  present  be  producible.  As 
to  the  feudal  nobility,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  they  were 
extremely  anxious  to  establish  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  a 
body  invested  with  independent  rights.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  that  claim  was  uniformly  and  triumphantly  resisted,  and 
that  the  birth  of  our  liberty  would  have  been  impossible 
without  that  triumph.  To  establish  this  proposition  we 
might  quote  half  the  history  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  Our  local  government  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
important  constituent  parts — and  perhaps  the  most  invaluable — 
of  all  the  guarantees  of  our  liberty  ;  but  it  owes  its  existence  not 
to  the  weakness  but  to  the  vigour  of  the  central  Government 
during  all  the  earlier  part  of  our  history.  The  administrative 
government  of  England  was  far  more  systematic  and  complete  in 
feudal  times  than  it  is  now,  and  it  generated  and  protected  the 
origin  of  the  very  institutions  which  are  falsely  supposed  to  have 
grown  up  as  a  sort  of  antithesis  to  it.  The  county,  hundred, 
and  manor  courts,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  corporations  of 
towns,  were  closely  (though  not  slavishly)  connected  with  the 
royal  power,  which  they  represented  in  their  own  districts  as 
against  wrongdoers  of  all  kinds.  It  was  by  holding  the  king  to 
his  bargains,  and  not  by  asserting  rights  as  against  the  nation, 
that  they  laid  the  foundations  of  our  present  system.  If  York, 
and  Norwich,  and  Nottingham,  and  Exeter,  had  looked  upon  the 
kings  of  England  as  enemies,  England  would  never  have  been  a 
great  nation. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  matter  of  fact,  M.  Penan’s  theory 
appears  to  us  to  show  a  low  state  of  political  thought  in  France. 
It  is  one  of  the  fashionable  errors  of  the  day  to  say  that  France 
is  a  more  logical  and  systematic  nation  than  England.  Nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  truth.  Logic  means  accuracy  and 
methodical  arrangement;  and  surely  no  one  will  say  that  Eng¬ 
lishmen  are  deficient  in  these  qualities.  There  arc  no  more 
scrupulously  accurate  thinkers  in  the  world  than  such  men  as 
Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Austin.  If  there  ever  was  a  system  in  which 
the  logical  faculties  were  cultivated  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  which 
almost  deserves  the  name  of  a  disease,  it  is  English  law.  If  there 
ever  was  a  mode  of  education  which  predisposed  people  to  such 
a  disease,  it  is  the  mathematical  training  of  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Dublin.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  systematic 
politics  and  discussions  on  abstract  rights  are  more  common  both 
in  France  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  than  in  England,  but 
that  is  because  the  stage  is  one  which  we  have  gone  through. 
We  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  truth 
in  such  matters  by  the  d  priori  road,  and  we  have  turned,  not 
without  success,  to  a  very  different  way  of  proceeding.  History 
and  experiment  are  the  only  true  instruments  of  political  in¬ 
quiry.  Talk  about  rights  produces  nothing,  as  a  matter  of  logic, 
but  contradictory  assertions,  equally  incapable  of  proof.  It 
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lets  strongly,  no  doubt,  on  tlie  passions,  but  its  logical  value 
is  simply  nothing  at  all.  You  may  construct  an  Absolutist  system 
on  the  one  hand,  or  a  Liberal  system  on  the  other,  equally ^irre¬ 
futable  and  equally  worthless.  Results  on  the  large  scale  aie 
the  only  test  of  political  speculation,  and  history  alone  can  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  a  record  of  them.  The  question  which  a  wise  man 
will  ask  is  not  whether  one  right  is  anterior  to  another,  but 
whether  one  set  of  institutions  has  made  Frenchmen,  English¬ 
men  or  Germans  nobler,  more  honest,  more  pious  more  vigorous 
than  another.  That  is  the  problem  which  we  are  trying  to  solve 
in  England,  and  which  M.  Guizot  and  M.  de  Tocqueville  try  to 
solve  m  France.  Speculations  about  rights  are  really  retrograde, 
though  they  may  not  look  so.  We  have  had  plenty  of  them  in 
this  country,  from  the  days  of  Filmer  to  the  days  of  Fame. 
Our  present  school  of  political  speculation,  of  which  Mr.  Hallam 
and  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Mr.  Grote  and  Sir  G.  Lewis  are  members, 
is  not  only  a  more  fruitful,  but  a  far  more  logical  one  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  the  syllogisms  framed  in  it  are 
not  quite  so  simple  as  those  of  French  speculators,  the  fact  may 
arise  from  the  complicated  nature  of  the  premisses,  as  well  as 
from  the  deficiency  of  logical  power  in  the  reasoners. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 


THE  reader  will  remember  how  Hr.  Johnson  was  on  one 
occasion  shut  up  in  an  imaginary  castle,  and  presented 
with  a  hypothetical  baby,  and  how  the  colloquial  gadfly  that 
used  to  buzz  about  his  chair  teased  its  revered  friend  into  talk 
about  the  management  of  children.  Among  other  things,  lie  was 
asked  whether  he  would  teach  the  little  stranger  anything,  to 
which  he  replied— “No,  I  should  not  be  apt  to  teach  it 
“  Would  you  not  have  a  pleasure  in  teaching  it  i  said  Roswell. 

“  No,  sir,”  said  Johnson,  distinctly  and  emphatically,  “  I  should 
not  have  a  pleasure  in  teaching  it.”  On  this  head,  at  least,  i 
would  seem  that  we  are  wiser  in  our  generation  than  Ur. 
Johnson.  It  is  probable- indeed  it  is  proved  by  more  than 
one  remark  of  liis-tkat  his  views  on  the  subject  of  infant 
education  wore  sadly  latitudinarian.  He  considered  that 
endeavouring  to  make  children  prematurely  wise  is  useless 
labour,  and  that  knowledge  acquired  at  the  age  of  live  or  six  is 
lost  before  it  is  wanted.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  think  lie 
cannot  begin  too  early,  and,  when  we  write  books  lor  children, 
at  least  two  out  of  every  three  are  educational,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly.  As  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a  railway  carriage  once 
acutely  observed,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  steam,  this  is  a 
remarkable  age.  Among  other  peculiarities,  it  is  remarkable  tor 
a  sort  of  impatience  of  mother  Nature’s  laws,  and  a  tendency  to 
take  short  cuts  in  preference  to  following  the  road  which  that 
prejudiced  matron  persists  in  adopting  a  tendency  \\  Inch  lias 
of  late  displayed  itself  in  the  nursery,  about  the  very  last  place 
in  the  world  where  we  should  have  expected  to  find  it. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  requirements  of 
infants  are  much  the  same  now  as  they  have  always  been,  and 
that  when  art  had  constructed  the  cradle  and  developed  the  pap- 
boat,  it  had  made  a  very  sufficient  provision  for  the  personal  wants 
of  these  members  of  society.  Messrs.  Wilson,  INewton,  and  Lo., 
of  High  Holborn,  the  spirited  patentees  of  “  the  New  Nursing 
Chair,”  are  of  a  different  opinion,  however.  For  the  benefit  of  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  not  seen  this  engine  in  operation  on  the 
inventors’  premises,  we  may  explain,  on  the  authority  of  the  pro¬ 
spectus,  that  it  is  a  contrivance  by  which  “  the  baby  is  consti¬ 
tuted  its  own  nurse,”  and  which  has  been  “pronounced  by 
medical  men,  by  the  press,  and  by  the  smiling  babes  themselves, 
to  be  the  best  thing  ever  invented  for  the  healthful  exercise  and 
amusement  of  young  children.”  It  is  also  interesting  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  as,  by  an  ingenuity  worthy  of  the 
academy  of  Lagado,  an  index  is  affixed  showing  at  a  glance  the 
child’s  weight  from  day  to  day — a  fact  attested  by  a  woodcut 
representing  one  of  the  “  babes”  smiling  in  the  consciousness  of 
precocious  gravity,  while  his  sister  points  out  to  mamma  that 
“  Charley  weighs  twenty-five  pounds.”  The  bard  of  the  establish¬ 
ment— who,  from  internal  evidence,  we  suspect  hails  from  the 
neighbouring  Parnassus  of  Monmoutli-court,  St.  Giles  s  tells  us 
that  “  it  keeps  a  child  quiet,  makes  it  anxious  for  diet,  gives  health 
which  in  infancy’s  rare,”  and  quotes  the  statement  of  his  friend 
Jones,  that — 

All  the  while 

They’ve  had  the  chair  there’s  been  no  turmoil ; 

For— 

It  keeps  the  child  from  getting  cross 
Much  better  than  a  rocking-horse. 

How  far  the  chair  has  become  popular  we  do  not  know.  The 
press  certainly  speaks  favourably  of  it.  The  Ladies  Newspaper 
recommends  it  as  a  nurse  that  does  not  drink  ;  the  Standard  is 
characteristically  cautious  in  dealing  with  a  piece  of  reform  so 
eminently  radical,  but  thinks  it  might  be  tried ;  the  United 
Service  Gazette  regrets  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  in  existence 
to  help  it  through  its  own  early  difficulties.  But,  whether 
popular  or  not  itself,  it  serves  as  an  illustration  of  what  seems  to 
be  the  popular  system  with  regard  to  the  management  of  young 
children.  This  system  in  the  main  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  Mr.  Rarev,  inasmuch  as  its  leading  principle  consists 
in  utilizing  the  instincts  of  the  little  animal,  and  making  them 
conduce  to  its  ultimate  subjugation.  We  owe  it  no  doubt  to 
that  great  unknown— that  Harvey  or  Jenner  in  domestic  life— 


who  made  the  grand  physical  discovery  that  any  amount  of 
nauseous  medicine  might  be  administered  to  infants  by  the  simp 
expedient  of  mixing  it  with  raspberry -jam  and  calling  i  g Y 

An  idea  at  once  so  happy  and  so  simple  naturally  received  fuit 
development  in  process  of  time.  We  have  it  m  the  nursmg-c  lai 
above  mentioned,  which  takes  advantage  of  the  child Is  innate  par¬ 
tiality  for  monotonous  motion  in  order  to  save  time,  Rouble, 
nursery-maids’ wages,  and  perhaps  soiled  pinafores,  contused  noses, 
and  other  misfortunesincidental  to  tliemfantile  vocation  of  crawling 
on  the  floor.  But  its  most  remarkable  results  are  to  be  found  m 
the  literature  of  the  nursery.  Here  the  childish  love  for  stories 
is  cannily  turned  to  account  by  making  them  the  vehicles  tor 
smuggling  history,  geography,  science,  ethics,  or  religion,  as  the 
case  may  be,  into  the  infant  mind.  For  instance,  it  being  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  virtues  of  obedience,  kindness,  and  patience 
should  be  taught  as  early  as  possible,  a  well-meaning  lady  con¬ 
ceives  the  idea  of  writing  The  Life  of  a  Baby  who,  during  a  life¬ 
time  of  three  years  and  three  months,  exhibited  these  qualities  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  It  should  be  observed  that  this 
is  an  authentic  history,  and  that  this  baby,  althoug 
possessed  of  a  “naturally  evil  and  darkened  heart  as  aU 
babies  are,  had  the  advantage  of  being  bom  in  the  very 
atmosphere  of  prayer,”  and  having  “  as  it  were,  a  highway 
of  prayer  cast  up  before  her.”  At  the  age  of  one  year  the 
subject  of  the  memoir  showed  her  piety  bv  rebuking  her  fatlie 
for  going  to  breakfast  without  reading  family  prayers  tnst, 
and  also  by  the  severity  of  her  behaviour  to  a  relative  who, 
though  “  a  grown-up  man,”  sad  to  say,  did  wrong  now  and  the 
—on  which  occasions  “  she  would  not  go  to  him,  and  afterward  > 
would  tell  him  earnestly  her  feelings  about  what  he  had  done 
Her  heart  was  so  full  of  love  and  obedience,  w  e  are  told,  that 
she  seemed  to  find  out  the  absence  of  these  virtues  directly,  and 
persons  deficient  in  them  she  looked  at  with  a  distant,  repioving 
look.  Her  conduct  in  reference  to  a  bunch  of  grapes  which  she 
administered  to  her  father  appears  to  have  given  great  satislac- 
tion  to  her  friends,  and  is  cited  as  an  instance  of  her  kindness  , 
and  as  an  example  of  patience,  we  have  the  angehc  way  m  whicli 
she  took  her  medicine.  At  the  close  of  each  chapter  the  biogia- 
phress  brings  a  heavy  battery  of  questions  to  bear  upon  the  pool 
little  reader.  “Are  you  like  this  baby  ?  ‘  Are  you  an  obedient 

child'1”  “  Do  you  love  to  give  to  others?”  &c.  And  the  volume 
concludes  with  a  smart  shower  of  texts,  the  Congreve  rockets  ot 
religious  strategy.  The  wide  circulation  which  this  baby  obtained 
as  well  as  the  incredulity  of  certain  good  men  “  who  doubted 
whether  such  things  could  be,”  led  to  the  publication  of  the 
life  of  Another  Baby.  This  other  baby,  like  Paradise  Regained, 
Gay’s  Polly,  and  sequels  generally,  is  inferior  to  its  precursor, 
but  the  resemblance  is  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purposes 
corroboration.  For  our  own  part  we  do  not  doubt  the  truth m 
either  narrative,  and  we  suspect  that  the  rarity  of  three-year-o 
angels  in  common  life  is  more  apparent  than  real,  owing  to  a 
tendency  which  they  have,  if  they  grow  up,  to  subside  into  mere 
good  children,  and  become  eventually  very  ordinary  men  and 
women.  Our  scepticism  is  confined  to  a  mistrust  of  the  moral 
influence  likely  to  be  exercised  by  such  a  mode  of  inspiring 
the  infant  mind  with  virtue.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  lesson 
more  readilv  learned  by  children  than  hypocrisy  and  if  a  child 
finds  out  that  tendering  a  grape  represents  sell-denial  (we  once 
saw  a  practical  lady  accept  an  offer  of  this  sort,  and  a  roar  was 
the  consequence) — that  being  detected  in  reading  the  Bible  pro¬ 
duces  praise  or  some  more  tangible  result— that  singing  hymns 
is  looked  upon  with  more  favour  than  blowing  an  asthmatically 
musical  pear— the  temptation  to  make  stock  of  the  discovery  will 
not  be  always  resisted.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  Annie  oi 
“  Jenny”  of  the  biographies  above  mentioned  were  hypocrites  ; 
but  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  if  the  sy  stem  suggested  by  those 
works  were  generally  adopted,  it  would  chiefly  ead  to  high 
degrees  in  that  school  of  mercantile  piety  into  which  the  law 
courts  have,  these  last  few  years,  given  us  such  a  curious  in¬ 


sight. 


But  let  not  Exeter  Hall  suppose  that  it  has  it  all  its  own  way 
in  this  matter.  Over  against  that  tabernacle,  or  nearly  so,  is  an 
opposition  establishment,  which,  no  doubt,  many  times  has  stirred 
the  bile  of  the  “  sincere  Christian  ”  as,  on  his  way  to  the  city,  he 
beheld  the  vain  display  in  the  window  of  this  emporium  ot  Anti¬ 
christ,  this  place  of  business  of  the  Scarlet  Lady.  Even  here 
books  for  the  young  are  published  ;  but  though  they  are  dales 
for  YoungCatholics,”  it  is  wonderful  how  les  ext  rimes  se  touchent 
how  like  they  are  in  spirit  to  the  productions  of  the  party  at  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  The  Life  of  Brother  Martin  of  Jesus 
Crucified,  of  the  Order  of  the  Passiomsts,  seems  to  be  a  tan- 
sample.  This,  like  the  preceding,  is  an  account  of  a  young 
person  of  precocious  piety,  and  worthy  to  be  an  example  to 
voutli.  Even  in  his  first  years,  “  which,  says  his  biographer, 
“  by  the  greater  part  of  children  are  past  in  trifling  amusements, 
all  his  delight  was  to  make  altars  and  other  pious  things,  which 
as  St.  Gregory  the  Great  says,  are  preludes  to  a.  holy  file. 
Another  toy  he  used  to  play  with  was  “a  small  piece  ot  cord 
with  a  quantity  of  pins  fastened  to  it.”  At  school  he  made 
himself  a  cell,  to  which  he  used  to  retire  in  play -time  and  pci - 
form  his  penances  and  mortifications.  His  capacity  tor  mortihca- 
tion  was  very  great — “  whenever  it  was  question  ot  anything  tha 
might  cause  him  confusion,  that  was  his  great  delight.  Me  ex¬ 
posed  himself  to  derision  as  much  as  he  could,  and  appeared 
to  derive  great  pleasure  from  it.”— “  He  afflicted  his  innocent 
flesh  by  rigorous  fasts,  continual  haircloth,  disciplines  even  to 
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blood,  and  long  watching — an  example,  particularly  for  youths 
who,  obliged  to  live  iu  the  world,  desire  to  preserve  the  white¬ 
ness  of  their  purity.”  The  view  of  man’s  duties  and  mission  on 
earth  entertained  by  this  class  of  teachers  seems  to  be  peculiar. 
The  historian  of  the  other  just  referred  to,  says — “  She  was 
detained  but  a  few  short  years  on  earth,  ere  she  was  called  to 
enjoy  a  blessed  eternity  in  heaven.  What  a  glorious  privilege 
was  thus  bestowed  upon  her  by  her  Creator !”  The  idea  of  man 
being  sent  into  the  world  for  any  definite  purpose  never  seems 
to  enter  the  minds  of  these  good  people.  With  them  life  is 
but  an  irksome  omnibus-journey — the  shorter  the  better — and  to 
be  got  over  by  each  without  any  regard  to  the  comfort  or  re¬ 
quirements  of  his  fellow-passengers. 

The  mania  for  model  children,  however,  appears  to  be  a  sort 
of  epidemic,  and  to  affect  all  classes  more  or  less.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  hallucinations  of  the  believers  in  the  phonetic 
system  should  interfere  with  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  it  does  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  strange  that  there  should  be  phonetic  children, 
requiring  phonetic  tales  for  their  instruction.  Yet  so  it  is. 
Besides  a  volume  of  Lit  el  Historiz  for  Litel  Poles,  there  is  extant 
in  the  unknown  tongue  of  these  philological  nonconformists  a 
work  called  Tomi  P/ouman  ;  a  Memoir  ov  a  Pemarkabel  Tceild. 
Ignorance  of  the  language  prevents  us  from  explaining  what  this 
tceild  was  remarkabel  for,  beyond  erli  peiety  and  “hiz  ekstraor- 
dinari  biuti  and  switnes  ov  eksprecon;”  but  the  moral  purpose  is 
clearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  specimens  previously  alluded  to. 

.  W  hile  religion  in  the  nursery  library  generally  takes  the  narra¬ 
tive  form,  science,  we  find,  for  the  most  part,  affects  the  dramatic 
or  conversational  as  best  adapted  to  impressing  facts  on  the 
mind.  I  he  plot  is  very  simple.  An  inquisitive  urchin  and  a 
well-read  relative  are  the  dramatis  persona.  These,  with  some¬ 
times  a  cousin  or  younger  brother,  who  acts  as  a  supernumerary, 
are  started  on  a  walk  together.  From  a  preliminary  conversa¬ 
tion  or  prologue  we  learn  that  the  inquisitive  urchin  is  tortured 
by  a  thirst  for  information  on  the  subject  of  the  treatise  ;  and  this 
fact  being  ascertained,  the  well-read  relative  proceeds  to  fill  up 
the  void  in  the  youthful  mind,  arranging  the  materials  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provoke  a  fresh  inquiry  at  the  end  of  each  statement, 
while  every  now  and  then  certain  fallacies  to  be  combated  are 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  supernumerary  cousin;  and,  for  the 
catastrophe,  the  urchin  thanks  the  relative  and  grows  up  a  vir¬ 
tuous  character.  The  reason  for  adopting  such  a  mode  of  con¬ 
veying  instruction  is  twofold— first,  as  we  gather  from  a  work  of 
this  description  (Conversations  of  Little  Herbert  and  his  Mother 
on  Zoology  and  Ornithology),  because  it  renders  the  task  lighter 
and  pleasanter  to  the  teacher;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  more  attractive  to  the  taught.  As  to  the  first,  it 
is  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  but  we  very  much  doubt  the  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  other  point  of  view.  ‘It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
fancy  that  children  like  the  familiar  style  in  which  these  books 
are  written.  They  no  more  relish  condescension  than  their 
ciders,  and  resent  being  talked  down  to,  and  having  the  fact 
that  they  arc  little  children  constantly  thrust  upon  them  as  is  the 
fashion  in  books  of  the  class  we  speak  of.  Besides  which,  young 
colts  as  they  are,  they  soon  become  wary  when  they  find  that 
the  halter  ot  the  utile  always  accompanies  the  dulce  handful  of 
oats  v  hicli  is  held  out  to  them;  and  before  long  they  perfectly 
recognise  the  purpose  of  “  Conversations  of  little  Humbug  and 
Uncle  John  on  the  Fatty  Acids,”  or  “Mamma’s  Pretty  Tales 
about  the  Buie  in  Shelley’s  Case.”  Any  one  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  turn  can  easily  prove  the  truth  of  what  we  have  been 
saying,  by  turning  a  child  loose  with  one  of  these  learned 
little  tadpole-treatises,  no  matter  how  sumptuously  bound  and 
.  illustrated,  and  a  copy  of  the  Hundred  Wonders  of  the  World,  or 
an  old  Buffon  with  “  cuts,”  six  animals  to  the  plate.  It  would 
be  sheer  insanity  in  these  days  to  object  to  scientific  training,  or 
to  imitate  the  schoolmaster  mentioned  in  Peacham’s  Compleat 
Gentleman,  “who  by  no  entreatie  would  teach  any  scholler  he 
had  farther  than  his  father  had  learnt  before  him,”  lest  they 
should  “proove  saucy  rogues  and  controule  their  fathers.” 
Fathers  in  these  rapid  days  must  make  up  their  minds  to  lie 
controlled,  in  this  sense  at  least.  We  would  merely  advocate 
the  principle  of  “a  time  for  all  things.”  When  the  time  comes 
for  teaching  the  child,  let  it  be  taught  the  whole  circle  of  the 
sciences  if  possible,  but  why  should  it  be  taken  away  from  its 
play  to  be  operated  upon,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  have  its  lawful 
amusements  adulterated  with  useful  information  P 

We  should  scarcely  have  dared,  perhaps,  to  say  so  much,  but  that 
there  are  signs  of  a  healthy  reaction  visible.  Some  of  our  greatest 
novelists  have  already  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  children  of 
England.  There  never  was  a  more  delightful  child’s  book  than 
Mr.  Ihackcray’s  Pose  and  Ring,  the  most  artistically  constructed 
story,  perhaps,  he  has  yet  written  ;  and  Mr.  Kingsley’s  admirable 
Greek  Fairy  lutes  show  that  he  does  not  think  it  derogatory  to 
'vn t,e1IorJi'e  ris!ng  generation.  Miss  Corner,  aided  by  the  pencil 
of  .Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  has  done  good  service;  and  if  the 
youngsters  of  Lngland  between  the  ages  of  one  and  seven  have 
any  gratitude  they  will  surely  present  a  testimonial  in  barley- 
sugar  to  their  long-tried  friend  Mr  Alfred  Crowquill,  and 
elect  him  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Lollipop  without  further 
delay.  It  is  encouraging,  too,  to  find  that  a  new  edition  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen’s  Tales  has  just  come  out.  Andersen,  as  a 
writer  for  children,  stands  by  himself.  No  one  has  as  yet 
rivalled  the  recklessness  and  abandon  of  his  stories,  or  his 
courageous  disregard  for  anything  iu  the  shape  of  a  purpose  or 


moral  in  them.  He  never  tells  us  about  an  “  awakened”  fairy, 
or  a  giant  who  at  last  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  professing  Christian 
And  yet  how  pure  and  healthy  they  are,  and  what  a  kindly 
tender  feeling  there  is,  especially  in  those  that  touch  on  animal 
IT  AS  ‘  .%  Duckling,”  and  “  The  Lark  and  the  Daisy.” 

Besides  all  this  ho  lias  humour — a  rarity  in  books  of  the  sort, 
and  doubly  rare  when  it  is  of  the  quality  to  be  found  in  “  The 
Steadfast  lead  Soldier,”  and  “  The  Loving  Pair.”  But  perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  symptom  of  all  is  the  publication,  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  of  a  collection  of  our  dear  old 
friends,  including  Bo-Peep,  Mother  Goose,  The  House  that  Jack 
ij  i  roy  ^at  went  a- Wooing ,  and  several  others  that  we 

had  looked  upon  as  dead  and  buried  long  ago.  In  every  way 
this  is  a  remarkable  volume.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
style  in  which  it  is  got  up  and  illustrated,  and  the  determined 
way  in  ’which,  the  utilitarian  spirit  that  was  beginning  to  creep 
into  the  nursery  is  set  at  defiance,  deserves  every  support  and 
encouragement.  Those  who  make  books  for  the  young,  should 
remember  that  there  are  such  things  as  imagination  and  fancy  to 
be  cultivated,  and  that  a  book  may  not  be  a  bit  the  less  useful, 
because  it  is  what  practical-minded  people  call  “all  nonsense.” 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

TN  spite  of  increased  and  ever  increasing  communication  with 
the  Continent,  England  continues  to  differ  more  from  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  than  they  do  from  one  another.  A 
havener  descending  into  a  city  from  a  long  balloon  voyage  might 
hesitate  for  a  while  as  to  his  whereabouts  between  Warsaw  and 
M  adi  id,  Brussels  and  Odessa,  but  he  could  scarcely  remain  for 
halt  a  minute  without  recognising  some  undoubted  British  cha¬ 
racteristic  if  his  descent  was  made  on  the  north  side  of  Dover 
Straits.  Of  our  distinctive  marks,  however,  the  most  unfailing 
is  not  found  in  the  outward  arrangement  of  our  dress,  or  our 
buildings.  The  true  specific  character  of  the  Homo  Britannicus 
is  the  commencement  of  all  conversation  by  reference  to  the 
weather.  If  the  first  remark  addressed  to  our  balloon  traveller 
were  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  he  was  able  to  stand  the 
climate  and  if,  making  his  way  into  a  drawing-room,  he  found 
a  party  of  intelligent  men  and  agreeable  women  begin  conversa¬ 
tion  by  telling  each  other  what  they  all  knew  equally  well, 
that  the  morning  had  been  rainy  and  the  afternoon  damp— he 
could  at  once  fix  with  certainty  on  the  part  of  earth  upon  which 
lie  had  fallen.  There  is  more  than  one  cause  for  this  peculiarity. 
I  he  climate  of  our  islands  is  both  more  equable  and  more 
variable  than  that  of  any  other  civilized  country.  We  have 
warm  days  in  January  and  cold  days  in  July,  and  as  yet  we 
are  without  any  means  of  forming  a  reasonable  anticipation  of 
the  weather  from  one  day  to  another.  Thus,  every  day  of  the 
year,  the  appearance  of  sun  or  clouds,  rain  or  snow,  is  in  fact 
the  solution  of  a  problem  which  materially  influences  our 
business  and  our  amusements,  but  which  we  have  not  learned  to 
discover  otherwise  than  bv  the  event. 

It  is,  then,  not  wonderful  that  in  the  confused  condition  of 
modern  society,  where,  if  he  does  not  know  every  individual 
present,  a  man  cannot  tell  how  a  harmless  allusion  may  grato 
upon  the  political,  religious,  or  class  prejudices  of  some  by¬ 
stander,  our  countrymen,  by  common  consent,  break  the  ice  of 
conversation  by  resorting  to  a  topic  always  new  and  perfectly 
safe.  But  while  we  thus  explain  the  prevalence  amongst 
us  of  talk  about  the  weather,  it  docs  appear  very  singular  that 
the  Science  of  the  Weather  should  be  cultivated  with  so  little 
zeal  and  such  small  fruit  in  the  country  where  it  is  a  matter  of 
such  universal  interest,  and  at  a  time  when  intelligent  and 
persevering  study  would  be  certain  to  lead  to  important  results. 
^  hile  scientific  men  in  other  countries — and  foremost  amongst 
them,  Dove  of  Berlin,  and  Maury  of  Washington — have  been 
extending  largely  our  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  meteo¬ 
rology,  no  man  of  eminence  in  our  country  has  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  devote  himself  to  the  labour  and  research  which 
would  infallibly  lead  to  still  more  important  results.  In  saying 
this,  we  do  not  forget  the  valuable  labours  of  Sir  William  Beid, 
to  which  we  mainly  owe  our  present  knowledge  of  the  laws  that 
regulate  storms;  but  we  believe  that  duties  of  a  different 
character  have,  for  some  years  past,  diverted  that  distinguished 
officer  from  meteorological  studies. 

To  form  a  judgment  of  what  may  hereafter  be  achieved,  let  us 
glance  at  the  results  already  attained,  and  at  the  means  that 
have  been  effectual  for  leading  up  to  them.  The  chief  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  in  the  meteorology  of  the  ocean ;  for  without 
quarrelling  with  the  new  term— Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea 
— devised  to  include  all  that  relates  to  the  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  watery  surface  of  the  globe,  it  is  right  to  observe 
that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  inquiries  included  under  that 
title  are  strictly  within  the  scope  of  meteorology.  Professing  to 
investigate  the  modifications  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  and  the 
phenomena  to  which  these  give  rise,  that  science  resolves  itself 
into  a  study  of  the  effects  of  changes  of  temperature,  not  only  or 
chiefly  upon  the  air  directly,  but  indirectly,  through  their  opera¬ 
tion,  upon  the  solid  and  fluid  materials  of  the  globe.  The 
heading,  however,  under  which  the  results  are  to  be  classed  in 
the  catalogue  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  comparatively 
immaterial.  The  results  themselves  are  amongst  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  contributions  that  science  has  borne  to  the  welfare 
and  convenience  of  mankind.  The  work  in  which  Lieutenant 
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Maury,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  taken  the  f°rern°st  place, 
has  included  the  careful  discussion  and  comparison  of  observa¬ 
tions  taken  in  various  parts  of  the  ocean  upon  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  currents  of  the  sea  and  the  atmosphere,  the 
reduction  of  these  into  an  intelligible  form  by  eonstructmgchaits 
of  the  winds  and  ocean  currents,  and  the  continued  correctioi 
and  extension  of  these  charts  by  the  aid  of  new  materia Is  con¬ 
stantly  accumulating.  The  practical  resuit— aided,  no  u  t  jy 
general  advance  in  the  art  of  navigation-has  been  to  increase 
the  speed  and  certainty,  and  to  diminish  the  risks  < of  sailing 
voyages  in  a  degree  little  less  remarkable  than  that  caused  by  the 
first  introduction  of  steam  in  navigation.  Setting  aside  the  furt  e 
effect  of  improvements  in  ship-buildmg,  we  cannot  reckon  the 
average  saving  effected  in  the  voyage  between  England  and 
Australia  at  less  than  thirty  days and  that  m  the  voyagebetwcen 
the  United  States  and  California  is  said  to  be  at  least  forty-live 
days.  Taking  merely  the  saving  in  freights  and  provisions,  and 
making  no  account  of  the  gain  of  time  previously  wasted  in  the 
longer  voyages,  and  the  reduction  of  ri3k  and  hardship,  we  must 
estimate  the  annual  saving  to  this  country,  derived  from  t  is 
single  achievement  in  physical  science,  at  many  millions  sterling. 

A  large  addition  in  the  economy  of  life  and  property  saved  from 
shipwreck  must  be  made  on  account  of  Sir  William  Reid  s  suc¬ 
cessful  inquiries  into  the  law  of  storms. 

Professor  Dove,  of  Berlin,  cannot  as  yet  point  to  equally  mag¬ 
nificent  practical  consequences  from  the  elaborate  investigations 
which  he  has  conducted  into  the  distribution  of  temperature  over 
the  earth’s  surface,  but  he  has  made  material  progress  towards 
the  establishment  of  certain  general  laws,  which  in  due  time  w  lit 
reveal  their  own  value  and  importance.  It  is  a  satisfactory,  it 
not  an  unexpected,  result  to  have  shown  that  the  extremes  of 
temperature  experienced  from  time  to  time  m  particular  seasons 
are  invariably  compensated  by  corresponding  disturbances  else¬ 
where,  so  as  to  leave  the  average  condition  of  the  entire  earth 
completely  unaffected.  Of  greater  practical  importance  is  the 
laborious  and  careful  examination  which  Professor  Dove  has 
applied  to  the  non-periodic  variations  of  temperature.  Every 
spot  'on  the  earth’s  surface  has  a  certain  average  climate  which 
may  be  deduced  from  observations  carried  on  for  many  successive 
years.  Calculating,  as  Dove  has  done  from  the  observations,  the 
average  climate,  not  only  for  the  entire  year,  but  also  for  each 
month,  he  finds  that  the  actual  climate  in  each  month  of  the 
entire  period  seldom  agrees  with  the  average  for  places  in  tempe- 
rate  latitudes,  but  is  in  a  continued  state  of  oscillation  the 
temperature  being  sometimes  in  excess  of  the  mean,  and  some¬ 
times  belowr  it.  But  he  has  clearly  shown  that  these  disturbances 
are  not  of  a  merely  local  and  irregular  character,  ihe  causes, 
whatever  they  may  be,  that  make  the  month  of  January  of  any 
year  colder  than  the  average  at  Vienna,  for  instance,  are  found 
to  extend  over  a  very  large  area;  and  in  such  a  year  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  ordinary  proportion  between  the 
January  temperature  of  Vienna,  Pans,  Berlin,  and  Bucharest 
will  be  maintained.  The  extension  of  trustworthy  observations 
over  the  world,  enabling  the  meteorologist  to  map  out  the 
extent  and  nature  of  such  disturbances  throughout  many  suc¬ 
cessive  years,  can  scarcely  fail  to  give  a  clue  to  their  causes, 
and  so  entirely  change  the  aspect  of  this  branch  of  physica 
science.  Once  become  acquainted  with  the  true  causes  of 
the  occasional  variations  in  the  seasons,  we  might  hope  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  regulate  their  action,  and 
learn  to  anticipate  their  effects.  In  this  sense  of  the  word, 
a  foreknowledge  of  the  weather  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
possible,  though  certainly  a  distant  and  difficult  achievement, 
the  hope  of  which  may  sustain  successive  generations  of 
meteorologists  in  the  midst  of  their  laborious  and  somewhat 
irksome  pursuit.  There  is  one  obstacle  that  may  perma¬ 
nently  arrest  their  progress.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  physical  changes  to  which  our  atmosphere  is  subject 
are  as  strictly  obedient  to  fixed  laws  as  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Many  of  the  data,  although  discoverable,  are 
yet  unknown  to  us,  and  the  various  agencies  in  operation  are 
involved  in  an  intricate  network  which  we  have  not  yet  learned 
to  unravel ;  yet,  if  that  were  all— if  there  were  no  foreign  element 
in  the  calculation — there  is  no  more  absolute  reason  why  we  shoidd 
not  predict  the  weather  at  any  given  place  five  or  ten  years 
hence  than  there  is  to  prevent  astronomers  from  telling  years 
beforehand  the  day  and  hour  of  an  eclipse,  and  the  number  of 
minutes  for  which  it  will  be  visible  at  the  same  spot.  Ihe 
real  difficulty  arises  from  the  activity  and  industry  of  man, 
which  is  continually  altering  the  condition  of  large  parts 
of  the  earth’s  surface.  A  forest  region  is  turned  into  a 
wide  expanse  of  cultivated  plains,  extensive  marshes  are 
drained,  tracts  of  moorland  are  covered  over  with  factories,  and 
a  thousand  furnaces  send  up  from  it  columns  of  heated  air  and 
vapour ;  and  it  is  probable  that  such  changes  may  modify  to 
a  perceptible  extent  the  physical  operations  that  lead  to  the 
variation  of  the  seasons  in  temperate  latitudes.  Dove’s  inquiries 
seem,  however,  to  show  that  the  more  marked  changes  take 
place  on  so  large  a  scale  that,  in  comparison  with  the  vaster 
agencies  engaged,  the  workings  of  human  industry  may  produce 
hut  slight  and  local  effect. 

For  the  present  we  must  he  content  to  regard  the  ultimate 
problem  of  meteorology— the  foreknowledge  of  the  variations  in 
the  seasons — as  within  the  bounds  of  hope,  yet  beyond  the  limits 
of  secure  expectation.  But  there  is  a  more  limited  achievement, 


yet  one  promising  brilliant  and  solid  results,  which  we  believe 
to  be  completely  attainable  whenever  it  is  undertaken  by  men 
who  should  unite  laborious  and  careful  investigation,  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  physics,  to  that  natural  sagacity  whici 
no  industry  can  supply.  The  problem  we  suggest  for  solution  is 
this  : — Given  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  air  and  tne 
direction  of  the  wind,  together  with  the  general  physical  conlor- 
mation  of  the  earth’s  surface  throughout  an  extensive  space  sur¬ 
rounding  a  given  spot,  to  infer  the  state  of  the  weather  at  that 
spot  for  a  short  period  in  advance.  We  are  persuaded  that  by 
applying  on  a  small  scale,  and  with  the  help  of  multiplied  obser¬ 
vations,  the  same  amount  of  study  to  the  continued  changes 
which  are  proceeding  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  and  to  the 
mode  in  which  disturbances  are  propagated  throughout  a  limited 
district  thoroughly  known,  that  was  employed  by  Dove  in  ex- 
amining  the  more  marked  variations  of  long  periods,  a  man  com- 
petent  for  the  task  would  meet  with  certain  success. 

To  make  our  meaning  more  clear,  let  the  reader  suppose  that 
every  morning,  or  oftener,  there  were  received  in  London  tele¬ 
graphic  returns  of  the  state  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer, 
and  of  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  from  a  number  ot 
stations  in  the  British  Islands,  extending  to  the  West  oflreland 
1  and  the  North  of  Scotland,  with  similar  returns  from  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  the  northern  half  of  France.  _  It  would  be  certain 
that  the  weather  in  London  must  for  a  certain  time  depend  abso¬ 
lutely  on  the  condition  of  things  represented  in  such  a  return. 
A  disturbance,  of  whatever  nature,  arising  outside  ot  the  circle 
could  not  affect  London  until  it  had  travelled  over  the  inter¬ 
mediate  space.  In  rare  cases,  violent  storms  move  forward  with 
great  rapidity,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  we  might  count 
with  security  upon  the  weather  in  London  for  twenty-four  hours 
if  we  had  learned  to  trace  the  mode  in  which  s  ight  and  ordinal y 
disturbances  of  pressure  or  temperature  diffuse  themselves 
throughout  our  owm  islands  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Luiope. 
This  period  might,  as  the  electric  telegraph  is  extended,  be  con¬ 
siderably  prolonged  for  the  inhabitants  of  cities  in  the  interioi  o 
Europe,  but  as  change  is  there  less  frequent,  the  value  of  such  an 
achievement  would  be  less  felt. 

Some  such  suggestion  as  that  which  we  have  put  forward  was 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  ten  years  ago,  but 
was  then  probably  premature.  The  time  is,  perhaps  now  at 
hand  for  undertaking  the  work.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  far  such 
a  discovery  might  modify  our  daily  life.  We  need  not 
point  out  what  a  boon  it  w'ould  be  to  those  who  seek  for 
pleasure  and  recreation  under  our  uncertain  summer  sky ;  but 
the  largest  practical  benefit  would  probably  be  secured  by  the 
farmer,  to  whom  even  twenty-four  hours  foreknowledge  of  the 
weather  would  often  be  of  essential  advantage. 

Bv  an  arrangement  which  has  been  in  force  for  some  years, 
an  enormous  mass  of  meteorological  materials,  in  the  shape  ot 
observations  made  at  sea,  as  well  by  officers  in  the  navy  as  by 
those  in  the  merchant  service,  is  in  course  of  accumulation  at  the 
Admiralty.  Unless  these  materials  are  speedily  reduced  under 
skilful  direction,  they  will  grow  to  such  a  bulk  as  will  make  them 
practically  useless.  We  have  not  heard,  however,  that  anything 
has  been  done  to  rescue  them  from  ignominious  oblivion.  Rer- 
haps  Sir  John  Pakington  may  be  induced  to  engage  competent 
assistance  for  the  purpose  ;  if  not,  we  recommend  that  the  entire 
collection  should  be  transferred  to  the  National  Observatory  at 
Washington,  where  Lieutenant  Maury  will  be  happy  to  make  up 
for  British  neglect.  _ 


RAILWAY  REPORTS. 

RAILWAYS  seem  to  be  suffering  from  an  almost  universal 
epidemic.  About  this  season  of  the  year,  every  day  pro¬ 
duces  a  batch  of  half-yearly  reports,  and  almost  every  report  is 
a  variation  on  one  monotonous  theme.  Traffic,  which  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  continuously  though  not  uniformly  progressive,  has 
fallen  off  in  every  district.  Dividends  are  reduced,  and  in  some 
instances  suspended  altogether.  Those  companies  which  have 
fared  ill  in  the  late  Parliamentary  campaign  are  (naturally 
enough)  sore  at  their  misfortunes,  while  even  the  most  tri¬ 
umphant  have  to  lament  a  heavy  expenditure,  which  may  or  may 
not  issue  in  future  profit.  On  former  occas.ons  we  have  had  the 
iubilatious  of  one  Board  to  set  against  the  laments  of  another  ; 
but  this  year  there  is  a  sound  of  wailing  from  every  quarter,  and 
the  gloomy  chorus  is  completed  by  the  supererogatory  warning 
which  the  Times  addresses  to  prudent  saving  men  not  to  invest 
their  hard-earned  fortunes  in  lines  that  pay  no  dividends. 

Railway  affairs  certainly  look  black  enough,  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  they  are  really  in  a  worse  position  than  when  they 
made  a  better  show  to  the  world.  The  decrease  of  traffic,  how¬ 
ever  embarrassing  to  persons  who  depend  on  the  regular  pay¬ 
ment  of  dividends,  is  not  a  symptom  of  any  permanent  impor¬ 
tance  That  the  number  of  passengers,  and  the  quantity  ot  goods 
conveved,  will  go  on  increasing  in  future  years  at  the  regular 
average  rate,  is  just  as  certain  as  that  the  number  of  baths, 
deaths,  and  marriages  will  grow  with  the  population.  I  he  la  bn  - 
off  during  the  last  six  months  is  not  even  chargeable  to 
mismanagement.  The  general  stagnation  which  followed  the 
crash  of  last  autumn  was  certain  to  tell  upon  Railway  receipts  m 
more  than  one  way.  When  less  business  is  done  there  must  be 
a  smaller  tonnage  of  goods  to  be  carried.  When  men  are  engaged 
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in  repairing  the  losses  suffered  in  a  commercial  tempest,  they  are 
not  likely  to  have  the  means  or  the  inclination  for  their  usual 
amount  of  pleasure  travelling.  The  easiest  piece  of  retrenchment 
in  the  world  is  to  forego  a  summer  excursion,  and  our  railway 
companies,  though  they  were  innocent  of  any  share  in  producing 
the  last  panic,  are  among  the  greatest  sufferers  from  its  conse¬ 
quences.  Some  indication  of  the  bad  times  that  were  approach¬ 
ing  for  them  was  visible  in  the  returns  for  the  half  year  ending 
in  December,  1857.  The  first  three  or  four  months  of  that 
period  had  been  busy  enough,  but  the  increase  for  the  entire  six 
months  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  was 
very  much  helow  its  ordinary  rate.  In  place  of  the  usual  five  or 
six  per  cent,  the  aggregate  goods  traffic  on  the  English  lines  had 
only  grown  two-fifths  per  cent.,  while  the  total  receipts  from  all 
sources  had  advanced  but  two  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  a  twelve- 
month — and  this  notwithstanding  an  addition  of  four  or  five  per 
cent,  to  the  total  mileage.  During  the  half  year  whicli  has  lately 
expired  the  commercial  depression  has  been  felt  throughout,  and 
a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  traffic  on  all  the  principal 
lines  has  been  the  result.  The  complete  statistics  are  not  yet 
compiled,  but  the  reports  of  all  the  large  companies  show  that 
the  total  amount  of  the  loss  must  be  very  serious. 

If  this  were  the  only  source  of  the  financial  troubles  of  so  many 
railway  undertakings,  there  would  be  nothing  which  need  occa¬ 
sion  the  least  discouragement ;  hut  much  of  the  evil  is  due  to 
another  cause  of  a  more  ominous  character.  The  very  time 
of  the  greatest  depression  was  selected  by  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  companies  for  a  contest  which  has  been  carried  on  in  a 
more  reckless  spirit  than  any  former  struggle,  and  of  which  we 
cannot  yet  say  that  we  have  seen  the  end.  The  aggregate 
capital  of  the  combatants  was  about  50,000,000/.,  and  each  side 
was  determined  to  persist,  whatever  might  be  the  cost.  In  such  a 
war  of  giants  the  losses  could  not  but  be  heavy,  and  shareholders 
will  do  well  to  ponder  over  the  casualties  reported  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  who  have  conducted  the  campaign.  The  receipts  of  the 
North  Western  Railway  Company  have  been  176,000 /.  below  the 
amount  in  the  corresponding  half-year  of  1856.  Of  this  heavy 
loss  the  directors  attribute  at  least  75,000 /.  to  the  competition  of 
the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin¬ 
colnshire  lines.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  a  hard  fight  of 
twenty-one  days  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  which 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  Great  Northern  and  its  allies,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  North  W estern.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  the  losses  on  the  other  side.  As  the 
allied  companies  were  engaged  in  opening  up  an  entirely  new 
traffic  into  the  heart  of  the  Northwestern  district,  at  the  tempt¬ 
ing  charge  of  five  shillings  for  four  hundred  miles,  their  gross 
receipts  could  not  fail  to  he  swelled  by  the  war,  and  no  data  are 
furnished  to  show  how  much  their  expenditure  was  increased 
on  this  account.  Almost  all  companies,  however,  have 
found  it  practicable  to  diminish  their  regular  expenditure,  in  con¬ 
sequent  of  the  exceptionally  low  prices  at  which  most  of  the 
commodities  required  by  them  could  be  purchased.  Thus  the 
Great  Western  has  saved  28,000/.,  and  the  London  and  North 
Western  12,000/.,  of  their  customary  outlay.  The  half-year’s 
expenses  of  the  Great  Northern,  on  the  contrary,  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  30,000/.;  so  that  that  sum  at  least,  besides  heavy  Par¬ 
liamentary  and  legal  expenses,  must  be  put  down  to  the  account 
of  the  war.  The  Sheffield  Company  does  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  much  less ;  and  it  is  probably  a  low  estimate  of  the 
losses  on  both  sides  to  say  that  150,000/.  has  been  thrown  away 
in  six  months  upon  a  contest  which  has  left  the  rival  companies 
very  much  in  the  same  relative  position  which  they  would  have 
•  occupied  if  they  had  never  commenced  the  suicidal  practice  of 
carrying  the  public  at  a  los3.  The  damage  was  not  even  con¬ 
fined  to  the  actual  combatants,  but  extended  to  neutral  compa¬ 
nies,  whose  territories  were  within  reach  of  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  line  was  one  of  the  sufferers  ;  and 
even  the  Great  Western,  which  closed  its  own  quarrels  shortly 
before  it  suspended  dividends,  attributes  some  of  its  recent  losses 
to  the  war  which  has  been  raging  between  the  Lancashire 
lines.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  say  which  side  was  in  the 
wrong.  The  London  and  North  Western  would  doubtless  urge 
that  they  were  first  in  possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  and 
entitled  to  maintain  their  ground  against  all  aggressors.  The 
Great  Northern  may  cite  the  judgment  of  a  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  (whatever  that  may  be  worth)  in  favour  of  the  system  of 
competition  which  they  have  organized.  But  if  neighbouring 
companies  must  live  this  cat-and-dog  sort  of  life,  they  might  at 
least  manage  their  quarrels  with  a  little  judgment.  There^is  no 
necessity  to  hit  out  wildly  at  themselves  as  they  have  been  doing 
hitherto.  No  one  has  much  respect  for  a  man  who,  when  he 
gets  into  a  rage,  stamps  upon  his  own  hat,  or  for  a  woman  who, 
under  aggravating  circumstances,  tears  out  her  own  hair  instead 
of  her  iiusband’s.  But  it  is  really  very  little  wiser  for  two  com¬ 
panies  who  have  a  quarrel  to  insist  on  accommodating  the  public 
at  the  loss  of  a  couple  of  pounds  a  head.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
if  the  fare  on  one  line  is  lowered,  the  same  reduction  is  made  on 
the  other ;  and  the  only  result  is,  that  each  company  scatters  its 
own  dividend  to  the  winds  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  its  enemy 
do  the  same.  Such  a  way  of  fighting  out  a  battle  is  as  unsatis¬ 
factory  as  the  peculiar  style  of  duelling  where  the  ad¬ 
versaries  sit  together  on  a  powder  barrel,  and  apply  a 
lighted  cigar  to  the  bung-hole. 

Just  now  the  fares  are,  we  believe,  raised  to  some  reasonable 


amount,  but  the  warlike  tone  of  the  Reports  lately  issued  seems 
to  intimate  that  hostilities  may  be  vigorously  renewed  at  any 
moment.  I  lie  North  Western  Company  boasts  of  its  past  forbear¬ 
ance,  but  rather  ominously  refers  to  the  duty  of  self-defence  and 
01  Pos.slb,lhty  of  a  further  exercise  of  its  powers  of  retaliation.  The 
Sheffield  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  rejoice  in  the  reflection  that 
there  still  remains  a  traffic  of  450,000/.  per  annum  to  which  their 
suicidal  hostilities  have  not  yet  extended.  Perhaps  these  mina¬ 
tory  hints  are  only  the  growls  with  which  directors  retire  from 
au  interrupted  contest ;  but  if  the  shareholders  wish  to  escape  the 
late  of  the  Kilkenny  cats,  they  will  not  encourage  their  boards  to 
persist  m  tactics  which  will  soon  reduce  the  conflicting  companies 
to  the  level  at  which  the  Great  Western  has  arrived.  In  this 
case  at  least,  if  we  may  trust  the  report,  the  distressing  circum- 
stance  that  no  dividend  is  forthcoming  is  in  no  way  attributable 
to  bad  management  during  the  last  half-year.  The  loss  of 
traffic  lias  resulted  from  causes  beyond  control,  and  has  been 
balanced  by  a  more  than  equivalent  saving  in  working  expenses, 
ihe  battle  of  the  gauges  has  been  followed  by  a  cordial  peace, 
and  there  has  been  no  extravagance  in  the  shape  either  of  com¬ 
petition  or  extension.  The  narrative  of  the  Board,  in  short  de- 
scribes  a  model  company,  with  a  vast  capital,  an  enormous 
traffic,  infallible  directors,  and  no  dividend.  The  Great 
\v  estern  has  got  beyond  the  period  of  indiscretion,  and  is 
now  paying  the  penalty  for  early  follies.  A  few  figures 
tell  the  tale  of  the  fast  life  it  has  led,  and  explain  very  readily 
tho  occasional  disappearance  of  the  dividend  on  the  ordinary 
shares.  The  whole  capital  is  28,000,000/.,  of  which  19,000,000/. 
is  money  borrowed  on  debentures,  preference  shares,  and  similar 
obligations.  The  result  is,  that  traffic  receipts  of  700,000 1.  leave 
only  38,000/.  afterpayment  of  interest  and  preferential  charts  • 
and  it  is  very  intelligible  why  a  company  whose  property  is 
mortgaged  so  nearly  up  to  its  full  value,  should  find  it  more 
prudent  to  support  its  credit  with  a  good  balance  than  to  divide 
its  last  shilling,  and  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  the 
renewal  of  the  debentures  which  are  constantly  becoming  due. 
Ihe  directors  have  undoubtedly  acted  with  judgment  iii  refusing 
to  declare  a  dividend,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  discretion  was  not  learned  until  the 
capacity  for  indiscretion  had  been  nearly  exhausted. 


HIDE  A  COCK-HORSE  TO  CHARING-CROSS. 

np'HE  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  deserve  our  most  sincere 
J-  thanks,  ihrice  millionaire,  and  keepers  of  the  health  or 
disease  ot  a  city  whose  inhabitants  outnumber  some  kingdoms 
they  yet  were  destitute  of  that  which  wealth  cannot  give  or  take 
away— a  character.  Their  claims  to  the  vast  responsibility  en- 
trusted  to  them  were  still  to  some  a  mystery— their  earnest  of 
honest  and  competent  performance  was  still  a  matter  of  reasonable 
doubt  Most  opportunely,  then— now  that  it  is  iust  too  late  to  re¬ 
consider  the  powers  which  we  have  placed  in  their  hands-have  tho 
civic  lords  of  drains  and  traps  come  forward  to  ticket  themselves 
witii  their  own  label,  to  show  their  own  paces  to  the  crack  of  their 
own  whip,  to  sing  their  own  feats  to  the  tune  of  their  own  music 
Henceforward  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  They  have 
writ  their  own  character  where  all  may  read  it.  The  Board  of 
Works,  having  grown  fine  upon  the  strength  of  that  money  which 
they  hold  but  may  not  spend  except  in  one  way,  have  refused 
any  longer  to  be  the  City’s  guests,  although  at  the  Guildhall  of 
London  and  like  a  young  lady  married  before  she  has  well 
mastered  the  multiplication-table,  have  resolved  to  set  up  house¬ 
keeping  on  then-  own  account.  Iu  furtherance  of  this  interesting 
ambition,  their  Excellences  are  much  too  great  to  look  at  any 
ocal.ty  short  of  Whitehall^  itself.  The  Lords  and  Commons  and 
the  Treasury  are  there  already,  and  so  is  the  Court  of  Chancery— 
ergo,  there  shall  go  the  Metropolitan  Board.  What  matter  that 
ltisnot  quite  central  to  Bermondsey  and  Blackwall,  or  even  to 
bt.  George  s  in  the  East-“we  apples,”  it  seems,  must  “swim  ’* 
fortune  happening  to  favour  the  impudent,  Lord  Fitzhardinge 
by  terminating  his  valuable  existence,  threw  on  the  market  a 
certain  grim  town  house,  which  had  for  many  years  stood  with 
its  back  sulkily  turned  to  St.  James’s  Park,  and  its  front  to  the 
cheerful  expanse  of  Spring  Gardens.  Berkeley  House  had  been 
tor  years  the  stumbling-block  of  all  Metropolitan  improvers. 
JNo  scheme  for  taking  the  commonest  advantage  of  existing’ 
opportunities  had  ever  been  published— none  was  exhibited 
?i  ™  COIJ1PefclLon  of  last  year— which  did  not  prolong 

he  Malt  directly  to  Charing-cross.  For  an  architect  not 
to  have  embraced  this  elementary  suggestion  would  have 
been  to  have  written  himself  high  gravel-blind  as  to  the  work 
he  pretended  to  perform.  But  the  sesame  which  would  not 
onen  to  Heir  prayers  was  Berkeley  House— once  move  that 
obstacle  off,  and  the  way  was  clear.  Well,  then,  Berkeley  House 
seemed  at  last  in  tho  fair  way  of  removal.  The  impracticable 
old  despot  had  gone,  and  the  existence  of  the  long-coveted  man¬ 
sion  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  representative  assembly 
created  for  the  express  object  of  improving  the  metropolis 
by  opening  out  new  lines  of  communication.  Can  it 
then,  be  credited  that  this  upstart  swarm  of  sham  adminis- 
tiators,  with  a  deficient  till  (for  to  use  tlie  three  millions 
lor  anything  but  drainage  would  simply  be  to  swindle  the 
otatc),  has  been  pleased,  at  the  cost  of  the  metropolitan  rate¬ 
payers,  to  seal  up  and  perpetuate  the  impediment,  and  go 
out  of  its  way  to  prevent  that  slight  and  easy  demolition  the 
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result  of  which  would  be  to  continue  the  Mall  into  Charing-cross, 
the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  Cannon-street,  as  far  as  London  Fridge 
itself — simply  in  order  that  its  own  petty  vanity  may  be  gratified 
by  bavin0,  a  \Vest-end  house  to  meet  in  which  a  lord  once  inha¬ 
bited  ?  Actually,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  V  orks  has  taken  the 
lease  of  Berkeley  House,  and  when  a  respectful  remonstrance 
was  submitted  to  it  at  a  late  meeting,  the  paper  was  treated  with 
something  like  contempt.  “  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,”  and  a  beggar 
may  petition  Parliament ;  hut  woe  to  the  blasphemer  who  does 
not  fall  down  before  his  Thwaites. 

Of  course,  in  face  of  such  blindness  to  the  responsibilities 
of  their  position,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  remind  the 
Sanhedrim  that  they  are  already  masters  of  freehold  property  in 
Greek-street  more  centrally  placed  than  Berkeley  House,  and 
large  enough  to  enable  them  to  build  their  hall  of  meeting  within 
its  limits.  °It  would  probably  be  venturing  a  compliment  at  the 
risk  of  accuracy  to  suppose  that  they  sought  classical  authority 
for  their  vagaries — otherwise  we  might  he  tempted  to  imagine 
that  they  had  fought  shy  of  this  position  in  dread  of  the  tradi¬ 
tionary  reputation  of  Grceculus  esuriens.  But  men  may  be,  even 
without  classical  learning,  moderately  intelligent  and  passably 
modest.  There  is  a  medium  between  the  Homeric  knowledge 
and  eloquence  of  a  Gladstone  and  the  chatter  of  a  jay  combined 
with  the  logic  of  a  parrot.  In  the  face  of  Cherbourg,  it  is  quite 
as  well  just  for  the  present  not  to  hack  about  representative 
institutions  to  the  ridicule  of  the  jester  and  the  sorrow  of  the 
patriot.  When  an  engineering  work,  the  most  complicated  in 
its  magnitude  and  the  most  momentous  in  its  results  of  all  the 
pacific  enterprises  of  modern  times,  has  been  formally  entrusted 
to  the  almost  uncontrolled  discretion  of  an  assembly  local  in  its 
constitution,  raw  in  its  experience,  cumbersome  as  an  administra¬ 
tive  organization,  it  might  be  wise  on  the  part  of  that  assembly 
rather  to  try  to  remove  natural  objections  by  its  moderation  and 
its  far-sightedness,  than  to  encourage  the  worst  apprehensions  by 
an  act  in  itself  extravagant  and  immodest,  and  in  its  results  indi¬ 
cating  a  stolid  ignorance  of  those  just  principles  of  metropolitan 
improvement  which  it  exists  to  promote. 

We  cannot  say  whether  we  are  more  sorry  that  the  body 
which  is  to  drain  the  metropolis  should  have  been  misled  into 
taking  Berkeley  House,  or  more  indignant  that  the  Bobadils 
who  have  taken  Berkeley  House  should  be  the  men  on  wffiose 
fiat  hang  the  health  and  comfort  of  a  city  of  three  million  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  practical  conclusion  of  the  whole  story  is,  that 
although  government  by  representation  is  the  essential  condition 
of  freedom,  yet  something  more  than  the  mere  naked  election  of 
delegates  is  wanted  to  produce  good  administration.  The  precise 
reason  why,  on  the  one  side,  the  British  constitution  stands 
proof,  and  why,  on  the  other,  the  French  Convention  of  1791 
fell  amid  the  ridicule  and  the  execration  of  all  reasonable  men, 
is  that,  in  the  one  case,  mere  representation  does  not  conduct 
the  entire  administrative  machinery,  and  in  the  other  it 
did.  There  are  reasons,  more  numerous  than  we  have  time 
to  catalogue,  why  metropolitan  improvements  are  in  the  category 
of  those  undertakings  which  it  is  most  hazardous  to  entrust  to 
the  control  of  an  unchecked  single  Chamber,  unversed  in  its 
responsibilities,  and  elected  upon  a  very  indiscriminate  franchise. 
And  yet  we  see  Whig  and  Tory  vieiug  with  each  other  to  cocker 
up  this  fractious  bantling.  The  wind  that  is  sown  comes  out  of 
their  granary — but  they  leave  to  us  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 


REVIEWS. 

POETRY  OF  THE  ANTI-JACOBIN* 

THE  demand  for  a  reprint  of  this  useful  and  convenient  edition 
of  a  well-known  work  affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the  pre¬ 
servative  quality  which  belongs  to  the  slightest  productions  of 
genius.  The  poetry  contained  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  although  it 
occupies  but  one  thin  volume,  is,  with  half-a-dozen  exceptions, 
utterly  obsolete  and  worthless  ;  yet  it  is,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty 
years,  still  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  “  Loves  of  the  Triangles,” 
the  play  of  “The  Hovers,”  the  “Needy  Knife-Grinder,”  the 
“  Elegy  on  St.  Andre,”  and  by  a  few  lines  in  the  “  New  Morality.” 
Except  for  the  necessity  of  making  up  a  saleable  volume,  the  sur¬ 
viving  wit  of  the  collection  might  have  easily  been  contained  in 
fifty  pages.  The  present  generation  may  perhaps  be  as  suscep¬ 
tible  of  metrical  influences  as  the  contemporaries  of  Hayley  and 
Darwin;  and  some  of  “Bon  Gaultier’s”  parodies,  and  a  few  of 
the  best  comic  poems  in  Punch,  are  equal  to  the  celebrated  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Anti- Jacobin ;  but  the  fashion  of  poetical  satire  has 
passed  away,  and  it  would  be  useless  for  a  rising  Canning  to  seek 
credit  with  his  party  by  ridiculing  political  opponents  in  verse. 
Yet,  when  the  fierce  passions  of  1798  are  remembered,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  compositions  which  were  intended  for  stinging 
libels  bear  so  lightly  and  indirectly  on  the  great  revolutionary 
dispute.  Southey’s  abortive  attempt  to  naturalize  Sapphics  and 
Dactylics,  Darwin’s  frigid  ingenuity  of  personification,  and  the 
sentimental  liberalism  of  Kotzebue  and  his  dramatic  followers, 
although  they  offered  fair  subjects  for  caricature,  would  have  been 
equally  absurd  if  Jacobinism  had  never  threatened  or  overturned 
society.  The  triumph  of  the  Tories  consisted  in  showing  that  they 


excelled  their  opponents  in  wit,  or  in  literary  facility,  as  well  a3  in 
Hoyal  favour  and  in  public  confidence ;  and  although  the  ridicule 
which  extinguished  Darwin  also  fell  upon  Coleridge,  their  suc¬ 
cess  was  for  the  moment  complete.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
later,  the  Whigs  brought  the  laugh  over  to  their  own  side  by 
enlisting  Moore  in  their  service,  and  if  political  judgment  were 
to  be  affected  by  the  comparative  merits  of  satirists,  the  Two¬ 
penny  Post-Bag  would  far  more  than  outweigh  the  influence  of 
the  Anti- Jacobin.  The  lapse  of  years  has  fortunately  deprived 
the  rival  humorists  of  all  external  importance,  so  that  even  the 
malignity  which  characterizes  their  class  opei-ates  only  by  pre¬ 
serving  the  relish  of  their  jokes.  Loyal  subjects  feel  no  com¬ 
punction  in  laughing  at  the  libels  which  troubled  the  Eegent  and 
his  Court ;  nor  is  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  law  of  nations  and 
a  cordial  appreciation  of  the  French  alliance  found  inconsistent 
with  a  complacent  interest  in  the  lawless  murder  of  the  Hepub- 
lican  Consul  at  Algiers : — 

The  Dey  then  gave  his  orders 
In  Arabic  and  Persian, 

“  Let  no  more  be  said, 

But  bring  me  his  head. 

These  clubs  are  my  aversion.” 

The  Consul  quoted  Wicquefort, 

And  PufFendorf  and  Grotius  ; 

And  proved  from  Yattel 
Exceedingly  well 

Such  a  deed  would  be  quite  atrocious. 

’Twould  have  moved  a  Christian’s  bowels 
To  hear  the  doubts  he  stated, 

But  the  Moors  they  did 
As  they  were  bid, 

And  strangled  him  while  he  prated. 

The  extraordinary  merit  of  this  atrocious  apology  for  barbarism 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  proverbial  currency  of  two  passages 
in  a  poem  of  sixty  lines. 

He  proved  from  Vattel, 

Exceedingly  well ; 

and — ■ 

He  fled  full  soon, 

On  the  first  of  June, 

But  he  bade  the  rest  keep  fighting— 

are  quotations  still  deservedly  employed  from  time  to  time  by 
writers  as  well  as  by  public  speakers.  Conscious,  wilful,  and 
ostentatious  injustice  contains  in  itself  the  ironical  contrast 
which  is  the  foundation  of  genuine  humour.  Canning  would 
certainly  have  advised  the  Dey  to  recall  the  vigorous  orders 
which  were  couched  in  so  curious  a  mixture  of  Oriental 
languages ;  but  in  amusing  himself  with  the  irrevocable  fate 
of  the  unhappy  victim,  he  was  contemplating  not  only  the 
amusing  indifference  of  the  Moors  to  the  authority  of  PufFendorf 
and  Grotius,  but  the  inconsistency  of  the  natural  humanity  of 
his  own  disposition  with  the  gratuitous  bloodthirstiness  of  his 
literary  diversions.  Coleridge,  who  could  never  perform  any 
intellectual  operation  in  a  simple  and  straightforward  manner, 
explained  his  own  spirited  anathema  on  Pitt  by  a  similar  apology, 
which  as  applied  to  “  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,”  wTas  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  afterthought.  The  poet  imagined  that  he  hated 
the  Minister  when  he  doomed  him  to  eternal  fire,  as  he  afterwards 
imagined  that  the  denunciation  had  been  uttered  in  the  most 
charitable  spirit ;  but  the  theory  which  he  expounded  in  justifica¬ 
tion  of  his  own  supposed  conduct  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  exaggerations  of  satiric  humour.  The  obscure  French  func¬ 
tionary  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  celebrated  through 
a  ludicrous  version  of  his  death  could  certainly  never  have 
incurred  the  animosity  of  the  writer  who  has  preserved  his 
memory. 

The  admirable  poem  of  the  “Loves  of  the  Triangles”  is  rather 
a  literary  parody  than  a  political  lampoon.  Darwin’s  mild 
Jacobinism  was  connected  by  no  essential  link  with  the  peculiar 
form  of  poetic  absurdity  which  he  carried  to  its  last  extreme. 
It  may  be  thought  strange  that  the  “Economy  of  Vegetation” 
should  ever  have  been  thought  worthy  of  a  caricature  which  is 
more  skilful  and  thoughtful,  but  not  more  extravagant,  than  the 
original.  Yet  many  of  the  present  generation  may  remember 
that  Miss  Edgeworth  considers  admiration  of  the  “  Botanic 
Garden”  as  the  most  obvious  proof  of  poetic  taste,  and  Lord 
Brougham  still  draws  his  favourite  quotations  from  the  repertory 
of  coloured  glass  which  appeared  to  his  youthful  eye  a  treasury 
of  jewels.  The  faculty  of  even  reading  strained  prose  tagged  with 
a  superfluous  jingle  of  rhymes  is  as  unintelligible  in  our  own  age 
as  the  amours  of  the  conic  sections  to  the  “  unhallowed  fiends  of 
Church  and  Law : — ” 

Debased,  corrupted,  grovelling,  confined. 

No  definitions  touch  your  senseless  mind; 

To  you  no  postulates  prefer  their  claim, 

No  ardent  axioms  your  dull  souls  inflame; 

For  you  no  tangents  touch,  no  angles  meet, 

No  circles  join  in  osculation  sweet. 

It  is,  however,  still  happily  possible  to  appreciate  the  felicitous 
accuracy  of  the  language  which  conveys  this  not  unmeaning 
nonsense.  The  personifications  of  the  sciences  might  almost  lead 
a  careless  reader  to  connect  the  “  wandering  curves”  of  the 
Cissoid  with  poetical  wreaths  of  ivy,  and  there  is  a  kind  of 
graceful  licentiousness  in  the  suggestion 


*  Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin.  With  Notes.  By  Charles  Edmunds. 
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One  of  the  best  passages  in  the  “  Loves  of  the  Triangles” 
contains  an  admirable  description  of  a  guillotine,  introduced  by 
a  characteristic  apostrophe — 

Yc  Sylphs  of  Death !  on  demon  pinions  flit 
Where  the  tall  Guillotine  is  raised  for  Pitt — 

To  the  poised  plank  tie  fast  the  monster’s  back, 

Close  the  nice  slider,  ope  the  expectant  sack; 

Then  twitch  with  fairy  hand  the  frolic  pin — 

Down  falls  the  impatient  axe  with  deafening  din  ; 

The  liberated  head  rolls  off  below. 

And  simpering  Freedom  hails  the  happy  blow. 


Those  who  are  curious  in  literary  parallels  may  find  in  Heine’s 
Germany  a  similar  description,  introduced  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  by  the  greatest  poetical  satirist  of  the  present  generation. 
The  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  waking  after  a  sleep  of  sixty 
or  seventy  years,  asks  a  visitor  to  his  legendary  cavern  for  news 
of  the  world  which  had  last  been  brought  to  his  knowledge  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  poet  tells  him,  with  malicious  re¬ 
petition,  that  when  Louis  XV.  died,  Louis  XVI.  reigned  “  until 
they  guillotined  him” — that  the  Dauphincss  Marie  Antoinette  be¬ 
came  Queen  of  France,  and  bore  herself  nobly  “  when  they  guillo¬ 
tined  her  — but  that  Madame  Dubarri  screamed  and  cried  “  when 
they  guillotined  her”  (als  man  sie  fjuillotinirte).  “  What,”  inter¬ 
rupts  the  Emperor,  “  what,  in  the  devil’s  name,  is  the  meaning  of 
guillotining  ?”  “  And  I  began  to  explain  that  the  guillotine  was  an 
cngineinvented  by  Dr.  Guillotin,  where  they  fasten  you  on  aplank, 
with  a  knife  above  you,  and  it  slips  down  and  cuts  your  head  off 
in  the  most  comfortable  manner,  and  that  is  what  they  call  guillo¬ 
tining.”  Mr.  Canning  has  no  pretension  to  compete  as  a  poet  and 
satirist  with  Heine,  but  the  English  version  of  the  Guillotine  de¬ 
rives  a  peculiar  force  from  the  apostrophe  to  the  Sylphs  ;  and  the 
“  liberation  of  the  severed  head  seems  to  imply  an  inward  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  tyranny  of  the  decapitated  monster,  and  the 
servitude  which  he  imposed  on  his  country.  “  Who  drives  fat 
oxen  should  himself  be  fat,  and  the  poet  of  the  Triangles  seems 
to  hold  that  “  Who  rules  o’er  serfs  himself  must  be  a  slave.” 

The  “enemy  of  the  human  race”  who  was  so  often  denounced 
by  the  rival  folly  of  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  the  “  villain”  whom 
Fox  hated  so  bitterly  for  his  life-long  triumph,  the  “  pilot”  who 
perished  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  which  lie  was  said  to  have 
weathered,  has  been  more  than  almost  any  other  great  statesman 
attacked  and  idolized  on  untenable  grounds.  French  writers  still 
assert  that  Pitt  raised  the  greatness  of  England  to  an  unparalleled 
height  by  the  exercise  of  unscrupulous  ability  prompted  by  a 
malignant  antipathy  to  France.  Fanatics,  such  as  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  even  perpetuate  the  falsehoods  which  the  Vergniauds  and 
Eobespierres  of  the  Convention  used  to  bandy  to  "each  other 
from  the  Plain,  and  back  again  from  the  Mountain  ;  and  sym¬ 
pathizing  French  readers  believe  that  the  English  Minister 
superfluously  paid  for  the  riots,  massacres,  and  judicial 
murders  which  the  dominant  gangs  of  cowards  and  ruffians  were 
but  too  ready  to  perpetrate  under  the  gratuitous  influence  of 
bloodthirsty  terror.  The  historical  errors  which  were  con¬ 
nected  w  ith  the  name  of  Pitt  have  been  gradually  dissipated  in 
the  cooler  atmosphere  of  England.  It  is  known  that  he  was 
a  sound  economist  and  an  able  administrator  in  time  of  peace,  and 
that  he  earnestly  desired  the  termination  of  the  great  contest 
with  which  his  name  is  so  prominently  associated.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  admitted  that  his  conduct  of  the  war  was  unskilful  and 
erroneous,  and  that  he  dissipated  in  petty  enterprises  resources 
which  might  have  decided  the  struggle  by  enabling  England  to 
take  part,  as  a  great  military  Power,  in  the  successive  Continental 
campaigns.  His  commanding  eloquence,  and  his  control  over  his 
xiu  liamentaiy  contemporaries  are  still  recorded  by  a  few  surviving 
witnesses  ;  but  the  popular  impression  of  his  character  is  that 
he  was  narrow,  cold,  and  lofty,  unaffected  by  social  influences, 
and  indifferent  to  all  accomplishments  but  those  of  a  statesman. 
L  nfortunately  no  sufficient  materials  for  his  biography  remain 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  Minister  was  as 
thoughtful,  and  as  highly  cultivated  as  the  most  popular 
of  his  rivals.  Wilberforce  said  that  he  was  the  wittiest  man  ho 
had  ever  known.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  records  his  opinion  that 
nonsense  rather  than  sense  offered  the  best  conversational  test 
ot  ability ;  his  philosophical  acuteness  was  shown  by  his  well- 
known  and  just  remark,  that  Butler’s  Analogy  suggested  more 
doubts  than  it  solves;  and  finally,  if  Mr.' Edmonds  may  be 
trusted,  the  best  stanza  in  the  best  poem  of  the  Anti- Jacobin 
may  satisfy  all  competent  critics  that  Pitt  combined  an  accurate 
ear  for  poetry  with  genuine  and  playful  humour. 

The  Hovers,  or  the  Double  Arrangement,”  is  a  parody  on 
originals  which  have  long  been  forgotten,  and  as  a  burlesque  it 
survives  by  its  own  intrinsic  merit.  Two  passages  have  become, 
at  least  for  literary  purposes,  so  familiar  as  to  be  almost  prover¬ 
bial.  I  he  hasty  proposal—"  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me  ;  let 
us  swear  an  eternal  friendship  and  the  contrast  of  real  and 
apparent  rank  in  the  phrase,  “  No  waiter,  but  a  knight  templar,” 
!• by  hundreds  who  have  never  read  another  line  of 
the  Anti- Jacobin.  The  German  sentimental  plays  of  the  time 
probab  y  contained  many  reflections  not  unlike  those  of  Matilda, 
when  she  finds  that  dinner  is  not  yet  ready  : _ 

JJatiUa,  {with  a  look  expressive  of  disappointment,  lut  immediately 
recomposing  herself) -We  11,  then,  I  must  have  patience.  Oh,  Casimere, 
how  often  have  tho  thoughts  of  thee  served  to  amuse  these  moments  of  expec¬ 
tation.  W  hat  a  difference,  alas!  Dinner,  it  is  taken  away  as  soon  as  over 
and  we  regret  it  not.  It  returns  again  with  the  return  of  appetite.  The  beef 
ot  to-morrow  will  succeed  to  the  mutton  of  to-day,  as  tho  mutton  of  to-day 


succeeded  to  tho  veal  of  yesterday.  But,  when  once  the  heart  has  been  occu- 
pied  by  a  beloved  object,  in  vam  would  we  attempt  to  supply  the  charm  bv 
another.  J 

The  description  of  Matilda  in  the  list  of  persons  of  the  drama, 
as  “  in  love  with  Eogero,  and  mother  of  Casimere’s  children,”  is 
a  fair  caricature  of  German  moral  theories.  The  celebrated  song 
of  Eogero  in  his  dungeon  has  no  precedent  or  parallel  in  the 
dramas  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  parody.  According 
to  the  editor  of  the  present  publication,  Mr.  Pitt  added  the  last 
stanza  to  Canning’s  manuscripts: — 

Sun,  moon,  and  thou  vain  world  adieu, 

That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in : 

Here  doomed  to  starve  on  water  gru- 
-el,  never  shall  I  see  the  TJ- 
-niversity  of  Gottingen. 

As  Boswell  observed  of  a  similar  product  of  Johnson’s  idler 
moments,  “the  first  two  lines  are  very  fine  serious  poetry;”  and 
there  is  something  touching  as  well  as  amusing  in  the  compre¬ 
hensive  description  of  the  world  by  its  foremost  man  as  one 
“  that  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in.”  The  chief  of  the  great 
tyrannic  conspiracy  may  have  thought,  as  he  wrote  the  words,  how 
shallow  were  the  plots,  how  frightened  the  priests,  and  how 
helpless  the  kings ;  and  perhaps  he  may  almost  have  wished  that 
he  could  give  his  revolutionary  enemies  an  oppQrtunity  of  grap¬ 
pling  on  their  own  account  with  the  difficulties  which  beset  him 
in  his  daily  task  of  keeping  the  peace  at  home  and  of  baffling 
foreign  hostility. 


THE  SPECTATOR# 

rJ''HEEE  are  few  more  instructive  branches  of  literary  inquiry 

-L  than  the  comparison  of  the  different  amusements  of  different 
generations.  Light  literature,  in  its  manifold  shapes,  has  become 
by  far  the  most  popular  of  modern  recreations,  and  it  is  curious 
to  trace  the  various  forms  which  it  has  worn  during  different 
periods  of  its  history.  I  he  vast  differences  between  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  can  hardly 
be  displayed  more  concisely  or  more  pointedly  than  by  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  general  character  of  the  Spectator  and  modern 
fiction.  The  comparison,  like  other  comparisons,  will  not  go 
upon  all-fours.  There  are  parts  of  the  Spectator  to  which  the 
multifarious  publications  of  our  own  day  offer  hardly  any  analogy. 
There  are  other  parts  of  which  it  presents  the  pattern  and 
germ  with  curious  exactness,  though  the  spirit  is  utterly  dif¬ 
ferent.  Upon  each  of  these  divisions  some  observations 
occur  which  may  not  be  without  interest,  as  evidence  of  the 
changes  which  have  come  over  a  very  important  aspect  of 
the  national  character. 

Ihe  principal  feature  of  the  Spectator,  to  which  nothing  in  our 
own  day  corresponds,  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral  essays  with  which 
it  is  so  largely  sprinkled.  Why  is  it  that  whereas  150  years  ago 
thousands  of  readers  were  delighted  to  buy  and  to  read  a  specu¬ 
lation  by  Addison  on  Good-nature,  or  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  no  one  thinks  of  inserting  such  matter  in  any  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  papers  P  We  can  hardly  imagine  how  we  should  feel  if  we 
were  to  read  some  morning  in  the  Times  such  a  paragraph  as 
this  in  an  article  on  tho  vanity  of  ambition  : — 

There  is  scarce  a  thinking  man  in  the  world  who  is  involved  in  the  business 
of  it,  but  lives  under  a  secret  impatience  of  the  hurry  and  fatigue  he  suffers 
and  lias  formed  a  resolution  to  (ix  himself  one  time  or  other  in  such  a  state 
as  is  suitable  to  the  end  of  his  being. 

Or  what  should  we  think  if  the  Examiner  were  to  inform  its 
readers  that — 

IV  hen  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in 
me;  w hen  I  read  tho  epitaphs  of  tho  beautiful,  every  inordinato  desire  dies 
out ;  when  I  meet  with  tho  grief  of  parents  on  a  tombstone,  my  heart  swells 
with  compassion  ;  when  I  sec  tho  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider 
tho  vanity  of  grieving  for  thoso  whom  wo  must  quickly  follow. 

Is  tho  disuse  of  such  admonitions  to  be  attributed  to  a  dearth 
of  Addisons,  or  to  a  tone  of  mind  hostile  to  Addisonian  reflec¬ 
tions  P  There  is  probably  much  ground  for  each  supposition.  No 
one  can  read  the  moral  dissertations  in  the  Spectator  without 
being  sensible  that  they  are  conceived  in  a  spirit  w  hich  no  man 
of  genius  could  enter  into  now;.  Wo  should  be  fully  prepared  to 
endorse,  with  but  little  qualification,  Lord  Macaulay’s  glowing 
praises  of  their  beauty,  aud  indeed,  no  one  who  is  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  periodical  writing  can  adequately  appreciate  the  all  but 
supernatural  freshness  and  fertility  of  mind  which  they  display  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  a  feeling  that  if  we  could 
imagine  an  Eton  boy’s  themes  written  with  ideal  beauty,  they 
would  resemble  them  very  nearly  both  in  matter  and  in  manner. 

Opening  the  volumes  at  random,  we  find  (No.  215)  the  greatest 
of  English  Essayists,  under  the  heading  of  our  old  friend 

Ingenuas  didicisse,  Ac.,  discussing  the  advantages  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Four  paragraphs  introduce  the  subject,  setting  forth 
how  the  soul  is  like  a  block  of  marble,  tho  colours  of  which 
are  brought  out  by  the  polisher.  Then  comes  the  example, 
in  the  case  of  two  negro  slaves,  who  murder  their  mistress 
because  they  cannot  agree  which  is  to  marry  her,  and  then  com¬ 
mit  suicide  in  despair.  Three  paragraphs  conclude  the  disserta¬ 
tion,  beginning  respectively  with  the  following  characteristic 
observations :  — 

Wc  see  in  tliis  amazing  instance  of  barbarity  what  strange  disorders  are 
bred  m  the  minds  of  those  men  whose  passions  are  not  regulated  by  virtue 

*  The  Spectator,  In  British  Essayists,  i8i3. 
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i«  therefore  an  unspeakable  blessing 
anti  disciplined  by  reason . is  tneieiuie  Wo-p  flourish. 

to  bo  born  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  wisdom  nature  are  the 

......  Discourses  of  morality  and  reflections  upon  human  nature^  the 

best  means  we  can  make  use  of  to  improve  our  mm  s  *  §‘ 

ledge  of  ourselves.  #  . 

Iu  reading  such  sentences,  the  Qua  cum  it  a  1°:^’ 

and  the  Genus  humanum  of  our  youth  rise  dimly  before  us  1 b  g 

ing  with  them  the  recollection  that  the  most 

productive  and  the  most  easily  worked  o  a  Sp11SP  ”  it 

with  unconscious  irony,  we  used  to  desen  e  ,  ‘  con_ 

is  a  curious  reflection  how  such  composition  renuta- 

tributed  so  much  as  in  fact  they  have  contributed  to  the  remta 
tion  of  a  man  who  is  universally  placed  high  m  the  list  of  » 
lish  classics.  The  answer  to  the  question  is  we  think,  afforded 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  whole  tone  of  the  Spectator  It  md 
cates  the  prevalence  of  a  singular  lull  m  the  public  mmd-a  state 
of  feeling  in  which  the  great  problems  of  life  seem  to  have  received 
a  sort  of  good-humoured  solution,  and  in  which  there  is  a  general 
impression  that  all  men  of  sense  are  agreed  upon  all  matters  o 
essential  importance,  so  that  nothing  remains  ex  cep  1.. 

their  sentiments  to  the  mass  of  mankind  as  tastefully  as  possible. 
The  simple  gentle  theology  in  which  the 
Epictetus,  and  “  several  heathen  as  well  as  Christian  authors 
are  produced  by  turns  as  witnesses  to  the  uncertainty  of  life,  tin 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  emptiness  of  worldly ^  distinc¬ 
tions— and  the  elegant,  hut  singularly  formal  ,and  even  1 am 
criticism  in  which  it  is  shown  how  artfully  the  author  of 
Chevu  Chase  introduces  this  and  that  sentiment,  and  how  he 
wrote  with  the  high  moral  object  of  preventing  the  '  fendal 
nobility  from  fighting,  as  Homer  wished  to  show  the  Greeks  the 
necessity  of  combination  against  Persia  are  fur  e 
of  the  same  temper.  The  universal  sentiment  is  that  there  are 
rules  and  measures  on  all  subjects,  human  an  lvme,  . 
well  understood  and  ascertained,  and  which  l  on  y 
enforce  by  elegant  remarks  and  appropriate  classical  quotations. 

It  would  be  needless  and  almost  impertinent  m  us  to  enlarge 
upon  the  extraordinary  felicity  and  skill  with  which  Addison  and 
Steele  betook  themselves  to  this  congenial  task  We  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  pointing  out  that  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for 
men  of  their  powers  in  the  present  day  to  write  as  they  wrote, 
because  the  substratum  of  belief  which  enabled  them  to  do  so 
no  longer  exists.  The  most  ignorant  person  would  in  these 
days  steer  clear  of  the  marvellous  blunder  which  we  have 
quoted  about  Homer  and  Chevy  Chase,  for  it  is  matter  of 
universal  notoriety  that  there  is  a  whole  library  °f  c?ont™v®r-’}J 
about  Homer,  his  relationship  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  a  i 
the  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  those  works  to  each  other  ; 
whilst,  in  regard  to  morals  and  theology,  legions  of  oont  rover - 
sialists,  whose  premisses  and  conclusions  contradict  each  other 
in  the  wildest  manner,  lie  in  wait  for  any  one  who  is  rash 
enough  to  vent  commonplaces  upon  the  subjects  on  which  they 

dlTheepresence  of  this  feeling  of  repose  and  security  with  regard 
to  all  the  most  important  subjects  of  thought  unquestionably 
gives  a  rather  formal  and  shallow  air  to  the  more  serious  specula¬ 
tions  of  Steele  and  Addison  ;  but  it  is  at  least  equally  plain,  and 
equally  worthy  of  our  attention,  that  the  same  cause  enabled  them 
to1  understand,  far  better  than  is  the  case  with  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  present  day,  the  true  scope  and  province  ot  that  de¬ 
scription  of  literature  to  which  they  devoted  themselves.  The 
prototypes  of  each  of  the  main  divisions  of  modern  light  litera¬ 
ture  are  to  be  found  in  the  Spectator.  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Club  are  the  legitimate  progenitors  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  our  modern  novels,  more  especially 
of  those  which  appear  in  parts ;  whilst  the  various  sketches 
of  manners — the  Lovers’-club,  the  Liars  -club,  the  letters  about 
Eulvia  and  Claudia,  patches,  snuff-boxes,  and  the  like— contain  the 
germ  of  that  immense  mass  of  comments  upon  all  sorts  ot  small 
social  matters  which  fill  our  magazines,  and  overflow  into  the 
morning  papers  through  the  activity  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
natural  impulse  it  is,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  to  console 
themselves  by  writing  to  the  Times.  .  .  .  , 

It  would  of  course  be  unfair  to  institute  a  comparison,  in  point  ot 
literary  skill,  between  some  of  the  greatest  masters  ot  the  Englis 
language  that  ever  lived  and  that  very  miscellaneous  crowd  ot 
writers”who  instruct  us  at  the  present  day  ;  but  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  attend  to  the  difference  between  the  spirit  which  pervades 
the  Spectator  and  that  which  shows  itself  under  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  forms  amongst  so  many  popular  modern  novelists.  As 
the  business  of  such  writers  is  to  appreciate  and  to  paint  delicate 
shades  of  feeling,  they  may  be  naturally  presumed  to  be  possessed 
of  more  than  the  average  amount  of  sensibility,  and  therefore  to 
participate  in  and  to  display  more  deeply  than  their  neighbours 
the  prevalent  temper  of  the  times.  We  shall  accordingly  find 
that  no  department  of  literature  shows  clearer  traces  of  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  modern  controversies  upon  all  the  most  important 
subjects  of  inquiry  than  modern  popular  novels.  The  Spectator,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  assumes  everywhere  the  existence  ot 
a  sort  of  average  state  of  feeling  and  opinion.  Its  object  as 
described  in  the  dedication  of  the  first  volume  to  Lord  Somers— 
is  “to  cultivate  and  polish  human  life  by  promoting  virtue  and 
knowledge and  it  may  be  read  from  end  to  end  without  the 
discovery  of  a  single  hint  of  the  existence  of  anything  more 
than  very  superficial  controversies  as  to  the  objects  indicated 
by  that  comprehensive  formula.  The  great  charm  of  the  wit, 
the  pathos,  and  the  playfulness  of  the  Spectator,  and  especially 


of  Addison’s  contributions  to  it,  is  to  be  found  m  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  their  range.  They  neither  prove  nor  assert  any¬ 
thing  of  much  importance,  nor  are  they  meant  to  do  so.  due 
provinces  of  wit  and  business  (perhaps  because  the  writers  in 
question  were  versed  in  both)  are  recognised  as  fundamentally 
distinct.  The  former  is  never  allowed  to  encroach  upon  tne 
latter ;  and,  indeed,  those  who  excel  in  it  never  show  the  slightest 
inclination  to  do  so. 

Nothing  can  afford  a  greater  contrast  to  this  than  the  present 
state  of  the  same  department  of  literature.  .  The  controversies  ot 
the  last  century  have  embraced  every  subject  of  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind  here  or  hereafter.  There  is  perhaps 
hardly  a  single  conception,  theological,  moral,  metaphysical, 
scientific,  or  political,  which  they  have  not  profoundly  modified 
The  strong  instinctive  presumption  which  used  to  be  telt  by 
almost  all  men,  however  lively  their  fancies,  and  however  quick 
their  sensibilities  might  be,  in  favour  of  any  well-established 
form  of  thought,  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Men  ot 
taste  have  all  but  universally  fallen  into  the  way  ot  forming  then 
views  of  the  world  around  them  not  according  to  any  fixed  rules, 
but  according  to  the  prevailing  temper  of  their  own  “inds  tor 
the  time  being.  The  extent  to  which  opinion  has  been  super¬ 
seded  by  sentiment  is  almost  incredible,  but  the  evidence 
upon  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  every  novel  on 
every  railway  bookstall  in  the  country.  Modern  novelists  uni¬ 
versally  seem  to  assume,  in  a  thousand  indirect  ways, 
that  the  principal  question  with  regard  to  any  man,  any  opi¬ 
nion,  or  any  line  of  conduct,  is  not  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong,  true  or  false,  wise  or  foolish,  but  whether  it  can  be  so 
represented  as  to  enlist  the  reader’s  sympathies  or  at  any 
rate  to  make  him  understand  and  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the 
party  concerned.  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  is  a  mere  amusement. 
His  character  embodies  no  particular  view  of  life,  and  it  proves 
nothing  except  the  exquisite  skill  of  Addison;  hut  the  case  is 
?otallygdifferent  with  Childe  Harold,  Ernest  Maltravers  or 
Nell  in  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that 
Lord  Byron  meant  to  preach  up  pride  and  misanthropy— that  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lylton  holds  himself  out  as  a  serene  philosopher, 
for  whom  life  has  no  secrets  and  little  interest— or  that  Mr. 
Dickens  goes  round  to  all  the  world  to  be  kissed  like  a  child  at 
dessert.  But  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  they  respectively  create 
characters  who  do  act  in  this  manner,  and  that  they  do  so  m  a  way 
which  tends— not  perhaps  very  logically,  but  still  most  effectively 
—to  produce  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  temper  so  describe. 
Addison’s  fictions  are  like  fireworks  throwing  out  different- 
coloured  stars,  which  can  be  criticised  according  to  their  inherent 
qualities.  Modern  novels  are  like  slips  of  coloured  glass  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  eye  and  the  face  of  nature,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  give  a  colour  to  the  common  events  of  life  whilst  the  atten 
tion  is  quite  withdrawn  from  the  colouring  medium.  Wing  or 
i  Tory,  Hanoverian  or  Jacobite,  High  Churchman  or  Low  Church- 
i  Plan  could  equally  enjoy  most  parts  of  the  Spectator  without 
1  prejudice  to  their  several  creeds  ;  but  almost .every  modern  novel 
is  more  or  less  a  party  manifesto,  and  indicates  one  of  several 
views  of  life  which  would  run  through  and  colour  opinion  upon 
every  subject  whatever.  If  we  were  told  that  a  man  really  en¬ 
joys' and  Sympathizes  with  Mr.  Thackeray,  Mr.  Kingsley,  Mr 
Dickens,  or  Mrs.  Gaskell,  we  could  give  a  very  good  guess  as  to 
his  views  upon  any  subject  whatever.  .  ,  .  , 

We  have  often  expressed  our  opinion  upon  the  mischief  which 
sermons  in  circulating  libraries  inflict  upon  society,  but  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  our  present  subject  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  com- 
pletely  the  growth  of  the  new  school  of  fiction  changes  the  whole 
character  which  fiction  sustains.  In  former  times, 
in  its  highest  form,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  plaything,  bn  Boger 
was  a  Tory,  but  Addison  was  a  Whig.  Ealstaff  was  full  of 
and  humour,  but  Shakspeare  sees  through  him.  Henry  V.  casts 
him  off,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  as  right  that  our  old  acquaintance 
should  die  in  distress  and  neglect,  as  that  Nym  and  Bardo  p 
should  come  to  the  gallows..  Dante  loves  Brancesca  but 
Erancesca  is  damned.  All  this  is  changed  in  our  day.  The  uni¬ 
versal  postulate  of  novelists  seems  to  be  that  sympathy  cannot 
be  wroiU,  and  that  hard  cases  cannot  be  right.  These  writers 
appear  to  look  upon  the  world  as  a  vast  stage,  on  which  there  is 
room  for  many  actors  and  for  many  parts,  and  on  which,  if  a  man 
plays  his  part  consistently  and  acts  after  his  kind,  n°  farther 
demand  is  to  be  made  of  him.  Or,  to  take  another  metaphor, 
they  consider  life  as  an  equation  which  presents  many  roots. 
You  cannot  say  that  one  root  is  more  right  than  another.  Any 
one  of  them  will  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  problem.  _ 

There  is  hardly  any  department  of  thought  in  which  this 
temper  may  not  be  traced.  It  is  expressly  avowed [and  em¬ 
bodied  in  one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern  scientific  schools 
—a  school,  by  the  way,  from  which  most  novelists  shrink  with 
a  pathetic  and  interesting  distaste.  A  fatalistic  science  which 
recognises  no  object  of  thought  except  facts  and  modes  of  suc¬ 
cession  is  the  exact  complement  of  a  school  of  art  which  sub¬ 
stitutes  sentiment  for  opinion.  There  is  the  closest  possible 
connexion— we  might  almost  say  that  there  is  an  absolute  iden¬ 
tity —between  the  theory  which  maintains  that  the  rise,  progress, 
growth,  decline,  and  fall  of  nations  proceed  eternally  accord- 
fug  to  a  fixed  unchangeable  decree,  and  the  picture  which  inti 
mates  (though  it  does  not  say,  for  its  principle  is  to  say  nothing) 
that  the  proud  and  the  humble,  the  licentious  and  the  puie,  the 

energetic^ and  the  lazy,  act  respectively  after  their  kind,  without 
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being  the  objects  of  express  praise  or  express  blame,  and  in  a 
manner  which  almost  makes  it  impossible  to  look  upon  them  as 
being  moral  agents  at  all.  Closely  connected,  too,  with  this  is  the 
whole  system  of  attack  and  defence  by  novels.  Mr.  Disraeli  wants 
to  injure  Mr.  Croker,  Mr.  Dickens  wants  to  vilify  the  Government, 
and  they  proceed  to  compose  novels  which  give  you  a  theory 
(more  or  less  founded  on  facts)  of  the  man  or  of  the  system,  the 
only  evidence  of  the  truth  of  which  is  the  ingenuity  and  the 
artistic  consistency  with  which  it  is  put  together.  It  is  not 
amiss  to  remind  authors  of  this  kind  that  amongst  prede¬ 
cessors  whom  the  most  exorbitant  vanity  must  recognise  as 
superiors,  the  province  of  art  was  looked  upon  as  being  infi¬ 
nitely  more  narrow  than  they  seem  to  consider  it,  whilst  the 
execution  of  works  of  art  was  carried  to  a  pitch  of  perfection 
quite  inaccessible  to  writers  whose  works  aim  at  fulfilling  a 
function  for  which  they  are,  and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case 
must  continue  to  be,  absolutely  unfit. 


SPECULATION  IN  FRANCE.* 

MONGST  the  mediocrities  that  attained  an  ephemeral  cele¬ 
brity  during  the  Devolution  of  1848,  M.  Proudhon  was 
eminently  conspicuous,  partly  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar 
temperament,  but  more  from  the  ridiculous  extravagance  of  the 
views  which  he  was  accustomed  to  propound.  It  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  he  really  represented  the  opinions  or  the  principles  of 
any  class  of  politicians  or  revolutionists  during  that  period  of 
unrestrained  absurdity  and  dangerous  anarchy.  Nor  had  he  the 
success  uhich,  in  such  periods  of  social  dislocation,  often  falls  to 
the  lot  of  very  inferior  men.  He  never  formed  either  a  party  or  a 
faction  which  was  of  the  slightest  weight  at  a  time  when  ignorance, 
folly,  and  fanaticism  found  adherents  on  every  side,  when  no¬ 
thing  but  tact  and  management  was  required  to  combine  the  most 
discordant  materials  into  a  dangerous  party,  and  when  notoriety,  or 
what  Frenchmen  call  immortality,  was  within  the  reach  of  every 
voluble  and  plausible  charlatan.  But  M.  Proudhon  either  did  not 
possess  the  qualities  of  a  successful  demagogue,  or  did  not  seek 
any  higher  distinction  than  that  of  a  philosophical  republican.  He 
was  too  obscure  and  too  harmless  to  be  persecuted  or  incar¬ 
cerated  by  the  conscientious  author  of  the  coup  d'etat,  and  he 
might  have  lived  happily  in  the  centre  of  civilization  and  gas¬ 
tronomy,  professing  foolish  opinions  and  writing  foolish  books,  if 
his  zeal  for  the  human  race  had  not  tempted  him  in  an  evil 
hour  to  write  and  publish  a  blasphemous  libel,  for  which  he  has 
been  condemned  to  three  years’  imprisonment.  But  as,  in  the 
meantime,  he  has  fled  to  Belgium,  the  human  race  will 
not  be  the  losers  by  the  decision  of  the  French  tribunals. 
M.  Proudhon  will  bo  able,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Brussels  press,  to  vent  his  folly  with  even  greater 
freedom  than  before,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that 
the  most  insane  doctrines,  characterized  by  an  equal  ignorance 
of  reasoning  and  of  facts,  will  be  periodically  promulgated  in 

{>ortable  duodecimos.  The  human  race,  as  M.  Proudhon  and  those 
ike  him  somewhat  rashly  assume,  will,  of  course,  be  devoutly 
grateful  for  such  earnest  and  assiduous  labours  in  the  cause — it 
is  difficult  to  say  of  what — and  therefore  we  must  be  content  to 
call  it  “  the  cause.”  On  the  other  hand,  they  might  do  well  to 
reflect  upon  the  course  which  the  human  race — if  it  were  for  a 
moment  released  from  its  habitual  terror  of  police  magistrates 
and  constables — would  inevitably  adopt  towards  those  enlightened 
politicians  who  have  made  themselves,  and,  as  it  seems,  with 
malice  prepense,  the  systematic  bores  of  all  mankind.  Such  a 
suspicion  probably  does  not  for  a  moment  occur  to  the  mind 
of  the  political  adventurer  or  the  revolutionary  enthusiast.  They 
are  protected  from  it  by  the  impenetrable  armour  of  a  self-con¬ 
ceit  that  is  almost  fabulous,  and  are  therefore  able  to  inflict  their 
tediousness  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  without  imagining  for 
a  moment  that  it  is  possible  for  others  to  be  less  interested  than 
themselves  in  extravagant  theories  and  untenable  hypotheses. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  admitted  that  society  gains  at  least 
as  much  as  it  loses  by  the  literary  activity  of  its  fools  and  mad¬ 
men.  It  is  of  immense  advantage  to  be  able  to  gauge  existing 
folly  and  ignorance — to  know  what  class  of  doctrines,  however 
absurd  they  may  be,  will  find  believers  and  strenuous  supporters 
amongst  the  ignorant  masses — to  see  what  form  the  chronic  dis¬ 
content  of  the  uneducated  classes  most,  readily  assumes,  and  what 
species  of  error  is  most  easily  and  most  successfully  revived.  To 
a  politician  or  an  historian  the  phenomena  of  revolutions  must 
always  be  interesting  and  often  instructive,  and  the  individuals 
who  obtain  influence  in  those  moments  of  social  convulsion  may 
also  be  worthy  of  study  ;  and  even  to  the  rest  of  the  world  it  may 
be  of  some  benefit  to  witness  the  length  to  which  half-educated  zeal 
or  enthusiastic  ignorance  may  go,  and  to  comprehend  the  dangers 
which  must  inevitably  result  from  a  state  of  society  where  free 
discussion  of  social  questions  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
But  we  can  hardly  say  that  M.  Proudhon,  whether  as  a 
politician  or  as  an  author,  is  of  use  either  as  a  beacon  against 
danger  or  as  a  gauge  of  any  absurdity  except  his  own ;  and 
we  should  have  scarcely  thought  it  worth  while  to  refer 
to  his  work,  but  for  a  much  more  interesting  question  that 
arises  upon  it.  Some  years  back,  there  was  published  in  Paris  a 
small  handbook  called  the  Manuel  du  Spieulateur,  which  was 
designed  to  be  a  guide  for  the  use  of  persons  engaged  in  buying 

*  Manuel  du  Spieulateur  a,  la  Bourse.  Par  P.  J.  Proudhon.  Paris: 
Libraixie  de  Gamier  Freres. 


and  selling  railway  and  other  shares.  A  new  edition  was  recently 
issued,  with  the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  supervision  of 
M._  Proudhon.  I  he  book  is  in  some  respects  interesting,  as 
giving  a  popular  account  of  the  mode  in  which  business  is  trans¬ 
acted  on  the  Paris  Stock  Fxchango  ;  but  it  is  almost  needless  to 
add  that  it  is  absolutely  useless,  and  very  stupid,  so  far  as  the 
views  and  theories  of  the  editor  are  concerned. 

A  large  amount  of  ignorance  must  be  presupposed  if  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  there  is  anything  new  or  unusual  in  the  sudden  growth 
of  the  speculative  spirit  at  Paris  or  any  other  of  the  great  mar¬ 
kets  of  Europe  or  America.  The  annals  of  trade  show  that 
periods  of  speculation  recur  with  a  regularity  that  could  scarcely 
have  been  anticipated  except  by  those  who  are  empirically 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  commerce.  But  whenever  this 
spirit  of  speculation  invades,  and  in  some  measure  supersedes, 
the  regular  operations  of  legitimate  trade,  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  theories  are  produced  in  order  to  explain  the  disturbance 
of  the  commercial  atmosphere.  One  class  of  critics  denounces  the 
Government  for  the  time  being.  Another,  and  perhaps  a  more 
numerous  one,  condemns  without  hesitation  all  those  laws  of 
banking  which  enact  that  the  depositor  or  the  creditor  is 
entitled  to  receive  back  that  which  he  has  deposited  or  advanced. 
Others,  however,  find  in  these  ordiuary  phenomena  of  commerce 
symptoms  of  the  universal  corruption  of  society,  and  of  a  com¬ 
plete  disturbance  of  the  principles  affecting  the  rights  of  labour 
and  property.  Whenever,  by  the  gambling  transactions  of  a 
period  of  speculation,  large  sums  of  money  are  won  or  lost,  a 
certain  amount  of  discontent  is  created,  which  finds  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  theories  of  currency-doctors,  and  in  the  general 
denunciation  of  the  reckless  selfishness  and  dishonesty  of  tho 
commercial  classes.  In  England  we  have  just  witnessed  our 
decennial  commercial  crisis,  and  have  seen  a  recurrence  of  the 
usual  phenomena.  But,  fortunately,  in  a  country  so  eminently 
commercial  as  this  there  is  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
difficulties  and  distress  which  the  Manchester  operatives  com¬ 
prehend  quite  as  well  as  their  employers ;  and  there  is  a  well- 
educated  public  opinion  which  will  always  prove  a  safeguard 
against  the  eflorts  of  unscrupulous  demagogues  or  the  theories  of 
the  sciolists  of  the  Birmingham  school. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  the  case  no  doubt  is  some¬ 
what  different.  lor  the  last  century  the  French  have  not  been 
a  commercial  people  in  the  sense  that  the  English  or  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are.  But  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  present  ruler  of 
France  to  stimulate  as  much  as  possible  the  commercial  spirit, 
to  encourage  speculation  in  every  form,  to  develope  the  re¬ 
sources  ot  the  country,  and  to  interest  the  largest  possible 
number  of  people  in  maintaining  the  existing  order  of  things. 
Material  development  and  commercial  progress  are  for  the 
time  the  characteristics  of  French  policy,  and  it  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted  that  already  considerable  results  have  been  achieved  in 
spite  of  the  prostration  of  commerce  in  France  at  and  after  the 
revolution  ot  1848,  and  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  seasons 
which  have  so  seriously  interfered  with  many  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  industry  and  production.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  attempts  to  revive  French 
trade  and  commerce,  and  to  introduce  the  commercial  spirit, 
have  not  by  any  means  been  uniformly  distinguished  by  the 
application  of  sound  principles  of  public  economy.  It  has 
been  sought  to  create  wealth  and  credit  by  ingenious  con¬ 
trivances,  and  by  giving  a  purely  artificial  stimulus  to 
commerce.  Great  public  works  have  been  executed,  and 
a  lavish  expenditure  has  been  incurred  for  which  no  ade¬ 
quate  return  can  ever  be  anticipated.  In  other  under¬ 
takings  the  guarantee  of  the  State  has  been  largely  and  indis¬ 
criminately  given ;  and  although  in  many  of  them  there  may  be 
a  fair  prospect  of  considerable  profit  hereafter,  yet  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  they  will  constitute  a  heavy  charge  upon  the 
resources  of  the  State.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that,  for  some  time 
to  come,  the  revenues  of  the  counti’y  are  mortgaged  to  a  number 
of  industrial  undertakings  for  the  sake  of  creating  immediate 
employment  for  the  working  classes,  and  of  encouraging  com¬ 
mercial  activity.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  system,  if  adhered 
to,  must  entail  ruin  upon  the  whole  country.  The  time  will  in¬ 
evitably  arrive  when  funds  will  not  be  forthcoming  to  employ 
the  working  classes,  and  when  the  public  guarantee  will  be 
absolutely  worthless  in  the  market. 

If  these  measures  had  only  been  adopted  to  help  the  country 
through  the  crisis  that  followed  the  revolution,  it  might  well 
be  that  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  public  economy 
would  have  been  justified  by  political  considerations.  But 
the  employment  of  such  means,  even  though  on  grounds  of 
the  highest  expediency,  is  never  free  from  mischievous  con¬ 
sequences.  One  of  the  results  of  the  interference  of  the 
Executive  with  commerce  in  France  was  to  check  the  legi¬ 
timate  operations  of  private  enterprise — to  lead  every  class 
of  speculators  to  look  to  the  Government  for  assistance — to 
foster  the  wildest  speculations  in  those  undertakings  which  were 
favourably  viewed  in  official  quarters — and  to  create  a  gigantic 
system  of  organized  gambling,  equally  dangerous  to  the  real 
interests  of  trade  and  to  the  morality  of  the  community.  All 
classes  of  Parisians  were  infected  with  the  prevailing  mania. 
The  Ministers  and  courtiers  of  the  Emperor  and  the  humblest 
commis-voyageurs  were  seized  with  the  same  spirit  of  speculation. 
For  a  few  months  everything  went  well,  and  there  were  more 
winners  than  losers.  Large  fortunes  were  suddenly  made  by 
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sDeeulators  of  every  class,  aud  there  was  in  consequence  a  reck- 
lePss  expenditure  and  a  degree  of  luxury  that  had  not  been  seen 
in  Parfs  for  many  years,  ft  necessarily  followed  that  speculation 
spread  with  great  rapidity  ;  there  are  always  people  ready 
rffilLl  allfn  the  hope  of’ making  a  large  fortune  by  a  lucky 
turn  of  the  cards  and  the  transactions  at  the  Bourse  reached  an 
X°°«de»S  amount.  Bui  at  length .the  bubble  burst  A  few 
of  the  cleverer  gamblers  carried  off  their  spoils  m  safety,  bu 
1  mass  of  speculators,  as  is  invariably  tire  ease  ^gorged 
not  only  their  winnings  but  every  centime -that Mliey  P"^ 

The  mischief  however,  was  not  confined  solely  to  tlie  mere 
gamblers  of  the  Bourse— the  legitimate  commerce  of  the  country 
received  a  severe  blow.  It  was  soon  felt  that  the  encouragement 
afforded  by  the  Government  to  railways  and  other  large  under¬ 
takings  had  had  the  effect  of  rapidly  absorbing  the  savings  and 
the  floating  capital  of  the  country,  so  as  to  completely  paralyse 
the  ordinary  operations  of  commerce.  The  result  was  that 
a  crisis  ensued  of  intense  severity.  It  commenced  more  than 
two  years  ago,  and  the  French  markets  have  been  the 
last  to  show  signs  of  recovery  from  the  late  depression.  Ihe 
Government,  with  paternal  solicitude,  induced  the  Bank  ot 
France  to  purchase  bullion  at  a  loss,  in  the  vain  hope  of  staving 
off  or  mitigating  the  crisis;  the  Government  credit  was  largely 
pledged  to  some  private  houses,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
keep  up  an  artificial  prosperity.  The  sequel  has  shown  the 
failure  of  Imperial  omnipotence.  Xerxes,  when  he  threw  fetters 
into  the  Hellespont,  was  not  a  more  ridiculous  spectacle  than  tlie 
Government  of  France  when  it  attempted  to  control  commerce 
and  ensure  prosperity. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  Imperial 
Government  at  the  commencement  of  its  career,  it  may  perhaps 
be  admitted  that  there  was,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  departing  from  the  rule  which  Governments 
in  ordinary  times  ought  studiously  to  observe,  and  tor  pledging 
the  credit  of  the  country  in  order  to  give  employment  to  the 
starving  aud  turbulent  masses.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
assistauce  rendered  by  the  State  was,  in  fact,  given  in  the 
very  worst  way  possible,  and  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  limits 
which  ordinary  prudence  would  have  prescribed.  Ihe  advisers 
of  the  Emperor  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  an  idea  that  the 
State  could  create  credit  as  it  exists  in  England ;  and  with  that 
view  they  gave  the  sanction  or  the  guarantee  of  the  Government 
to  every  kind  of  speculation,  as  if  tliey  did  not  desire  so  much  to 
promote  the  employment  of  destitute  operatives  as  to  foster  the 
growth  of  the  speculative  spirit.  The  event  has  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  financial  policy  which  they  adopted  has  been 
productive  of  a  vast  amount  of  mischief,  though  perhaps  we  are 
not  able  to  measure  the  political  advantage  which  may  have 
accrued  from  the  activity  which  the  measures  of  the  Imperial 
Government  communicated  to  the  trading  classes  at  a  time  uhen 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of  doubt  and  insecurity.  If  the  policy 
of  the  Imperial  Government  had  been  confined  to  measures  of  relief, 
and  relief  only,  it  might  have  been  defensible  on  political  grounds. 
But  when  it  interfered  with  the  regular  course  of  trade,  it  simply 
gave  advantages  to  one  set  of  capitalists  at  the  expense  of  others 
—it  defrauded  the  regular  trader  for  the  advantage  of  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  other  similar  institutions. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  speculation,  the  French 
Government  is  greatly,  but  by  no  means  solely,  to  blame.  In 
times  of  great  commercial  prosperity  and  excitement,  there  are 
always  gamblers  to  be  found,  and  no  laws  can  prevent  their  be¬ 
coming  dupes  or  knaves,  though  they  may  be  satisfactorily  dealt 
with  if  they  are  proved  to  belong  to  the  latter  class.  In  countries 
where  the  Government  never  interferes,  periods  of  the  wildest 
speculation  constantly  recur,  and  speedily  cure  themselves.  But 
the  Government  of  the  Emperor  may  be  justly  charged  with 
having  done  everything  in  its  power  to  aggravate  the  mischiefs 
of  such  a  time.  Public  guarantees  were  recklessly  given  when 
France,  suffering  under  war  loans,  could  not  really  afford  any 
unusual  outlay ;  and  the  perpetual  interference  of  the  State 
prevented  the  public  from  learning  how  little  available  capital 
there  was  in  the  French  market.  Thus  the  Government 
contributed  to  keep  up  a  state  of  feeling  and  speculation  which 
was  utterly  unsound,  and  no  doubt  enhanced  the  severity  of  the 
crisis.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  French  commercial 
world,  that  Napoleon  III.  will  take  to  less  dangerous  toys  than 
financial  theories.  It  is  a  pity  that  when  Louis  Philippe  immured 
him  in  the  Castle  of  Ham  he  did  not  furnish  him  with  a 
copy  of  Tooke’s  History  of  Prices.  An  absolute  prince  ought 
to  know  everything — which  is  a  strong  argument,  considering 
the  universality  of  modern  science,  against  an  autocratic  form  of 
government. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  observe  the  views  which  have  been 
expressed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  with  reference  to  the 
commercial  affairs  of  the  last  few  years.  Official  writers 
dwell  with  much  emphasis  on  the  immense  elasticity  of  the 
resources  of  France,  and  point  with  triumph  to  the  war  loan, 
which  the  public  kindly  consented  to  receive  at  about  three  per 
cent,  above  its  real  value.  All  recent  calamities  are  ascribed  to 
the  recklessness  and  immorality  of  foreign  traders,  or  to  their  envy 
of  French  prosperity.  Other  ingenious  writers  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Revue  cles  Devx  Mondes  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  by  the  most  elaborate  statistics,  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
speculation  in  France  has  not  increased  in  a  higher  ratio  than 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  country — a  conclusion  which  is, 
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we  fear,  altogether  untenable.  Then,  again,  we  ha ■  • 

Proudhon,  and  others  scarcely  less  absurd,  who  take  what  ty 
are  pleased  to  think  a  philosophical  view  of  existing  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  consider  that  the  present  state  of  commercial  affairs 
in  France  is  a  species  of  anarchy  in  which  the  strong  tyranni 
over  the  weak,  and  the  rich  plunder  the  poor,  but  which  must 
rapidly  come  to  an  end  when  higher  and  truer  principles  obtain 
their  sway  in  modern  society.  The  latter  portion  of  the  Manuel 
du  Speculaieur  is  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  these  views 
which,  we  think,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dilate  upon  W  hen 
the  law  is  tottering,  and  when  property  is  really  endangered, 
M  Proudhon  will  doubtless  find  antagonists  worthy  of  his  steel , 
but  in  the  meantime,  in  justice  to  our  readers,  we  forbear  to  ex¬ 
amine  or  to  criticize  that  which,  in  our  view,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  tissue  of  extravagant  nonsense. 


TUDORS  AND  STUARTS.* 

rPHIS  work  is  written  by  a  “  Descendant  of  the  Plantagenets, 

1  but  on  which  side  of  the  blanket  is  not  stated.  We  cannot 
accuse  him  of  any  concealment  of  his  predilections  in  religion  or 
politics,  though  we  have  some  grounds  of  complaint  against  lus 
want  of  candour  in  the  statement  of  them.  The  author  is  a 
thorough-going  partisan,  and  not  a  very  sound  patriot.  At 
least  he  gives  his  own  countrymen  a  bad  name.  On  their  his 
torians— Clarendon,  Burnet,  and  Hume  especially-he  falls  foul 
as  perverters  of  truth  and  advocates  of  tyrants  ;  and  by  implica¬ 
tion  he  taxes  Englishmen  generally  with  their  servihty  to  despots^ 
and  their  proneness  to  believe  the  worst  of  tlie  Stuarts,  and  the 
best  of  the  Tudors  and  William  of  Orange.  For  m  a  somewhat 
prolix  dedication  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  which  is  almost 
equivalent  for  vagueness  to  a  dedication  to  the  autkor  o 
^Junius’s  Letters,  he  says,  that  “the  retrospect  of  England  s 
monarchs  conveys  to  the  mind,  unfortunately,  a  direful  view  ot 

human  nature.”  “It  is  a  record,”  it  seems,  “of  usurpation, 
rapacity,  and  oppression,  under  which,  by  the  arrogant  will of 
the  Sovereign,  or  by  a  preponderance  of  abused  power  in  the 
Parliament,  the  people  and  their  rights  in  property,  person,  and 
soul,  have  been  despised  and  trampled  upon.  Now,  as  England 
numbers  a  few  Kings  of  the  line  Plantagenet,  this  is  a  very 
handsome  admission  on  the  part  of  their  “  descendant.  Jfoc  cf 
vere  patris  monumentum  colere,  as  Augustus  said  of  an  ungracious 
heir  who  turned  into  profitable  plough-land  the  fallow  of  Ins 
father’s  cemetery.  Yet  it  might  have  been  more  discreet  and 
filial  in  the  author  to  have  stated  that  this  wretched  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  began  at  least  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field. 
However,  as  a  salve  for  the  Plantagenets,  we  are  told  tha 
Richard  the  Second  was  a  prince  too  chivalrous  to  contend 
against  the  treachery  of  Henry  IV.,  the  first  Lancastrian 
usurper  and  that  “  Bichard  the  Third  is  brought  prominently 
forward  in  order  to  hide,  or  at  least  to  mystify,  the  enormities 
of  his  successor.”  So  that,  in  the  family  quarrel,  the  Descendant 
sides  with  the  faction  of  the  White  Bose.  Again,  we  are 
instructed  that  Mary  the  First  (the  euphemism  should  be 
noticed)  is  painted  black  as  a  crow  by  historians— except  indeed 
by  certain  laborious  and  honoured  antiquarians  and  by  Miss 
Agnes  Strickland,  on  whom  an  especial  and  emphatic  blessing  is 
invoked— “  with  the  hope  of  casting  into  the  shade  the  abomina¬ 
tions  of  her  sister,”  and  with  the  further  view  “of  imposing  upon 
the  public,  as  a  prodigy  and  a  saint,  a  child  under  tutelage  (and 
very  wicked  tutelage) — King  Edward  VI. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  after  such  a  manifesto,  that 
Plantagenet  minimus  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  virtues  of  the  Stuarts.  Charles  I.  committed 
“  errors,  if  they  were  not  indeed  necessities ;  and  Charles  11. 
was  not  more  licentious,  and  much  less  gross,  than  George  1. ; 
while  “  the  so-called  tyrauny  of  King  James  II.  w  torced 
into  unusual  magnitude  in  order  to  extenuate,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  upright,  the  most  unnatural  usurpation  on  record. 
Next  it  appears  that  the  ultimate  object  which  prompts  the 
author’s  labours  is  “  the  earnest  hope  of  proving  to  others,  as 
clearly  as  it  appears  evident  to  himself,  that  the  last  three  kings 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  amongst  the  most  persecuted, 
maligned,  and  mercilessly  oppressed  of  men.  It  is  mere 
gilding  of  gold  and  painting  the  lily  to  add,  as  the  author 
does,  that  he,  for  his  part,  repudiates  the  cause  for  which 
Hampden  bled  on  the  field  and  Sydney  on  the  scaffold— a 
pernicious  sentiment  which  has  misled  thousands  of  unvaiy 
persons  at  public  dinners,  and  was  first  broached  by  those  fire¬ 
brands,  Junius  and  Charles  Fox.  “My  view,  lie  proceeds 
“exhibits  Hampden,  Sydney,  and  William  Lord  Bussell  as 
three  of  the  most  mischievous  knaves  upon^whom  party  spmt 
ever  bestowed  a  false  varnish  and  brilliancy. 

The  following  passage  in  the  “  dedication  excited  in  us  the 
liveliest  curiosity.  After  complaining  of  the  garbling,  the  inco¬ 
herences,  and  the  hard  lying  and  swearing  of  modern  historians, 
always  excepting  those  on  whom  the  author  bestows  his  bene¬ 
diction,  he  adds,  lor  our  comfort  and  instruction,  that 

Some  ancient  records  happily  have  been  preserved  in l  other  lands,  or 
providentially  hidden  in  our  own,  at  a  period  when  publicity  would  have 
Ed  the  forfeiture  of  liberty,  property,  and  life.  These  records  disprove 
in  many  instances,  the  calumnies  current  until  now.  They  are  conobon 

*  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  By  a  Descendant  of  the  Plantagenets.  a  voL. 
Yol,  I.  Tudors.  London:  Hardwicke,  i858. 
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by  tho  evidence  of  distinguished  foreigners  resident  in  England  on  diplomatic 
embassies  during  “  times  of  persecution.”  No  collusion  could  possibly  exist 
between  these  foreigners  and  our  native  chroniclers,  who  recorded  their 
miseries  and  desolation  in  secrecy  and  in  mansions  remote  from  court.  Tho 
ancient  autographs  in  the  British  Museum,  recently  rescued  from  the  dormi¬ 
tory  where  they  had  so  long  lain  forgotten  or  unknown,  now  deciphered  and 
brought  to  light  by  the  labour  of  gifted  antiquarians,  suggested  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  these  fragments  of  History. 

Great,  we  have  avowed,  was  our  curiosity  ou  first  reading  these 
words  so  full  of  promise.  “Now,”  we  said,  “the  veil  will  be 
lifted  from  our  hearts — we  have  recovered  our  national  title- 
deeds.  The  curtain  is  at  last  about  to  draw  up.  Henceforward 
history  will  render  us  wise,  instead  of  the  misguided  and  partial 
creatures  we  have  been  hitherto — magnus  ah  integro  sceclorum 
nascitur  ordo.  We  shall  no  longer  see  in  part  and  prophesy  in 
part."  But  even  greater  than  our  curiosity  has  been  our  disap¬ 
pointment.  Fain  would  we  take  the  goods  the  gods  provide  us, 
could  we  find  them  in  these  “fragments  of  history.”  But  through¬ 
out  the  volume  before  us  we  have  not  discovered  a  single  reference 
to  these  rare  and  recondite  vouchers.  In  vain  for  us  have  they 
been  rescued  from  their  providential  hiding-places  or  the  diplo¬ 
matic  cypher.  Not  that  we  presume  to  doubt  the  word  of  a 
Plautagenet ;  only  we  have  some  scruples  about  his  discretion 
and  competency  to  deal  with  such  high  matters  as  England’s 
constitutional  history  at  its  three  great  epochs — the  Religious 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  the  two  Political  Revo¬ 
lutions— we  beg  our  author’s  pardon— the  two  Great  Rebellions 
of  1640  and  1688.  Indeed,  the  descendant  of  anointed  Kings  has 
given  himself,  in  our  opinion,  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble 
in  searching  out  these  private  or  public  archives,  inasmuch  as 
he  might  have  found  nearly  everything  to  his  purpose  in  that 
stout  Tory  and  Cavalier,  Archdeacon  Echard’s,  History  of  Eng. 
land.  Upon  Echard  he  might  have  warrantably  bestowed 
Sir  Antony  Absolute’s  compliment  to  Mrs.  Malaprop— “  You 
are  a  truly  moderate  and  polite  arguer,  for  every  third  word 
you  say  is  on  my  side  of  the  question.”  Echard’s  narrative, 
spiced  with  occasional  cayenne  from  Reginald  Pole  and  Father 
Parsons,  with  a  page  of  Miss  Strickland  now  and  then,  would 
have  armed  in  complete  steel  the  composer,  or  rather  the  com¬ 
piler,  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts;  nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  he 
has  not  been  down  to  the  Philistines’  camp  to  sharpen  his  saws 
and  axes. 

After  all,  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  this 
remarkable  volume  is  the  prosecution  of  a  family  quarrel,  re¬ 
sumed  at  the  distance  of  nearly  four  centuries.  The  writer’ has 
not  forgiven  the  result  of  Bosworth  Field.  On  that  fatal  day  the 
White  Rose  withered  forever,  and  he  cannot  stomach  itsengraft- 
ment  on  the  rival  stalk.  His  ancestors  were  in  that  hour  thrust 
from  their  lawful  seat.  We  marvel,  by  the  way,  that  he  has  let 
Shakspeare  off  so  easily.  Perhaps  he  deems  silent  contempt  to 
be  the  proper  rejoinder  to  the  maligner  of  good  King  John  and 
of  Richard  of  Gloucester. 

It  would  be  an  endless  and  unprofitable  task  to  examine  the 
thrice-refuted  errors  and  the  superannuated  gossip  with  which 
this  volume  is  full  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala.  We  snail  therefore  con¬ 
tent  ourselves,  in  conclusion,  with  a  few  general  remarks  upon 
this  method,  or  more  properly  this  sentimental  theory,  of  un¬ 
settling  and  contradicting  narratives  of  established  credit  and 
acknowledged  temperance  and  discretion  —  narratives,  too, 
written  by  men  directly  opposed  to  each  other  in  both  politics 
and  religion,  and  which  have  been  submitted  in  their  day  to 
much  severer  tests  than  we  have  space  or  inclination  to  apply  to 
the  Tudors  and  Plantagcnets. 

And  first  of  the  Tudors.  AY  c  shall  not  defend  their  arbitrary 
acts  or  their  occasional  cruelties.  They  had  many  faults  :  but 
they  had  also,  by  the  general  admission  of  both  contemporaries 
and  posterity,  many  virtues.  Doubtless  their  sceptre  was  an 
iron  one,  but  they  ruled  in  an  iron  age.  They  succeeded  to  the 
fiercest  succession-war  that  has  ever  desolated  and  debilitated  a 
land.  Their  title  to  the  kingdom  was  not  without  blemish. 
Many  nobles  of  their  realm  could  show  a  nobler  escutcheon 
than  that  of  the  House  of  Tudor.  Henry  the  Seventh  was  a 
compromise  accepted  by  a  people  exhausted  by  war.  Henry  the 
Eighth,  with  a  mended  title  to  the  Crown,  was,  on  account  of  his 
innovations  in  religion,  regarded  by  the  majority  of  his  subjects 
as  a  discrowned  excommunicate  prince  ;  while  his  tampering 
with  the  succession  in  his  own  family  imperilled  the  claims  of 
both  his  legitimate  female  heirs,  and  exposed  his  younger 
daughter,  throughout  her  long  reign,  to  the  machinations  of°all 
who  clung  to  the  ancient  religion,  and  desired  to  place  a  papist 
sovereign  on  the  throne.  England,  in  fact,  in  the  Tudor  period, 
nearly  resembled  the  Grecian  camp  as  sketched  by  Shakspeare— 

And  look  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 

Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  factions. 

Yet,  turning  from  the  inward  distractions  to  the  outward  results 
of  the  Tudor  sway  in  England,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  abroad 
they  advanced  the  honour  of  the  realm,  and  at  home  fosteredits 
resources,  and  transmitted  to  the  Stuarts  a  kingdom  feared  by 
Spain,  courted  by  France  and  Germany,  second  to  none  in 
Europe  for  its  deeds  in  arms,  for  its  expanding  commerce,  for 
the  wisdom  of  its  statesmen,  the  loyalty  of  its  people,  and  for 
the  arts  which  strengthen  and  adorn  a  State. 

Next  for  the  Stuarts.  How  did  they  administerthe  inheritance  to 
which  they  succeeded.  James  I.,  with  all  his  pedantry  the  best 
British  sovereign  of  the  race,  commanded  the  respect  of  neither 


I  ranee  nor  Spain— fostered,  by  alternate  rigor  and  concession,  the 
discontent  and  the  turbulence  of  the  Puritan  party-and  handed 
over  to  his  son  a  kingdom  ripe  for  revolt.  It  is  needless  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  errors  of  Charles  I.  For  fifteen  years  he  not 
unadrodly  strove  to  assimilate  to  the  despotic  regimen  of  Paris 
and  Madrid  the  monarchy  of  England.  He  was  a  loser  in  the 
game  ;  but  even  then  the  sovereign  of  a  magnanimous  people  was 
not  wholly  lost,  nor, until  his  incurable  tergiversation  wearied  alike 
friends  and  foes,  was  his  severe  destiny  accomplished.  Under 
his  sons  England  was  the  pensioner  of  France,  and  was  bearded 
and  humiliated  by  Holland,  whilehis  granddaughter’s  reign,  though 
illustrated  by  brilliant  successes  in  war,  was  disgraced  by  faction 
at  home,  by  court  squabbles,  and.  by  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the 
queen.  That  the  last  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns  of  England 
was  endurable,  was  owing  not  to  her  popularity  or  personal 
merits,  but  to  the  strong  fence  which  her  earlier  and  better 
advisers  formed  around  her  throne.  What  the  nation  thought 
of  her  race  was  shown  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  by  its 
steady  rejection  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  James  Stuart. 


In  conclusion,  we  recommend  the  author  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts  to  weigh  the  admonition  contained  in  the  following  lines 
of  Pope.  Rightly  perpended,  they  may  warn  him  of  the  unpro¬ 
fitableness  of  random  abuse  : — 


Is  that  too  little  ?  Come  then,  I’ll  comply _ 

Spirit  of  Arnall !  aid  mo  while  I  lie. 

Cobham’s  a  coward,  Polwarth  is  a  slave. 

And  Lyttelton’s  a  dark,  designing  knave ; 

St.  John  has  ever  been  a  wealthy  fool — 

But  let  me  add,  Sir  Robert’s  mighty  dull, 
Has  never  made  a  friend  in  all  his  iife, 

And  was,  beside,  a  tyrant  to  his  wife. 


The  caution  may  be  effective,  since  this  eccentric  server-up  of 
“  Fragments  ”  commences  his  “Address  to  the  Reader”  with  the 
words  “Rien  n’est  beau  que  le  vrai.” 


THE  PRIVATE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MARQUESS  OF  HASTINGS* 

'T'HE  nobleman  who  in  his  generation  was  known  almost  equally 
-L  well  as  Earl  of  Moira,  and  afterwards  as  Marquess  of  Hastings 
was  of  a  character  to  gain  very  deserved  eminence  when  living’ 
and  to  be  quickly  forgotten  when  dead.  He  very  nearly  formed 
a  Ministry— he  was  perhaps  the  most  respectable  of  the  personal 

friends  of  the  Prince  Regent — he  governed  India  for  nine  years _ 

and  what  he  did  he  did  well.  As  Governor-General  of  India  he 
was  active  in  the  field,  temperate  and  sensible  in  policy,  and 
popular  and  pleasant  in  his  dealings  both  with  natives  and  with 
Europeans.  But  tho  traditions  of  the  Indian  service  have 
selected  as  the  two  most  remarkable  features  of  his  rule  qualities 
which  sufficiently  indicate  that  it  was  as  a  man,  not  as  a  states¬ 
man,  that  he  impressed  and  influenced  India.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  the  least  sultanized  of  all  the  many  Viceroys  that  have  in 
turn  been  affected  by  the  habits  of  a  temporary  despotism,  and 
that  he  alone  had  any  real  notion  of  economy.  Both  these  facts 
are  very  much  to  his  credit,  and  if  the  private  embarrassments 
with  which  he  had  to  contend  during  a  great  portion  of  his 
life  may  have  contributed  to  the  result,  yet  we  must  not  under¬ 
value  characteristics  which  are  so  very  valuable,  and  so  very 
rare  in  great  officials,  as  sobriety  and  economy.  The  private 
journal  uhich  he  kept  iu  India,  and  which  was  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  his  daughters  when  they  grew  up,  has  now 
been  published  by  one  of  the  ladies  for  whom  it  was  intended 
ike  journal  accords  with  the  whole  history  of  Lord  Hastings' 
It  reflects  the  excellences  of  the  character  of  an  amiable  and 
honourable  man.  It  shows  us  the  effect  which  the  mere  force  and 
sweetness  of  such  a  character  may  produce  on  those  around  him 
It  gives  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  a  high-bred,  manly,  rather  stately 
.English  nobleman,  courteous,  and  priding  himself  on  his  courtesy 
sometimes  disheartened  with  his  work,  but  never  flinching  from 
it,  ready  for  the  camp  or  the  council-room,  but  in  his° heart 
relishing  nothing  but  a  day’s  good  shooting  and  the  companion¬ 
ship  ot  his  children.  But  of  the  secret  history  of  Oude,  of  the 
dangers  through  which  our  Government  passed  during  the  period 
of  Lord  Hastings’  rule,  of  the  critical  relations  between  Asiatics 
and  Europeans,  it  either  gives  no  hint  or  only  tells  us  what  we 
might  gather  from  a  hundred  other  sources.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  in  presenting  the  public  with  the 
welcome  offering  of  her  father’s  Journal,  should  have  so  far  fallen 
into  the  usual  fault  of  family  biographers  as  to  provoke  criticism 
by  the  height  to  which  she  carries  her  sense  of  the  superiority  of 
Lord  Hastings,  and  especially  by  always  using  a  capital  letter 
to  begin  the  words  He  and  His  when  they  refer  to  her  father. 
Ibis  grotesque  form  of  apotheosis  is,  we  believe,  a  flight  of  extra¬ 
vagance  hitherto  unknown  even  among  the  absurdities  of  modern 
biography. 

The  journal  has  the  attraction  of  being,  to  all  appearance, 
what  it  pretends  to  be.  It  is  really  the  record  of  what  a  father 
thought  would  interest  his  daughters.  It  treats  of  the  little 
things  which  they  knew  he  especially  enjoyed,  such  as  shooting, 
and  or  that  which  he  had  probably  often  enjoyed  with  them 
such  as  inquiries  in  natural  history.  Sometimes  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  finds  nothing  to  record  but  that  he  has  attended 
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divine  service— sometimes  nothing  but  that  a  snake  would  or 
would  not  bite  when  invited,  for  the  sake  of  science,  to  make 
experiments  on  fowls  or  rabbits.  We  are  informed  by  Lady 
Bute  that  there  was  a  considerable  portion  of  the  diary  contain¬ 
ing  entries 'of  this  sort  which  she  has  not  thought  it  expedient  to 
publish,  as  likely  to  weary  the  general  reader.  The  omission  is 
Sated  by  a  sound  judgment.  We  have  quite  enough  of 
snakes,  and  boat-sailing,  and  lion-shooting,  to  give  us  the  ?utli; ne 
of  the  Governor-General’s  private  life.  But  the  portions  ot 
the  journal  relating  to  his  public  life  are  given  in  full,  and  it  is 
principally  because  there  is  a  large  part  treating  of  the  relations 

maintained  by  the  Marquis  with  the  “at}^s’^S,“°dtehe 
with  them,  and  the  opinion  he  formed  of  them,  that  the  diary  is 
published*  by  Lady  lute  at  a  time  when  .every 
with  India  is  a  prominent  subject  of  thought  m  England. 

Tact  and  good  breeding  were  the  principal  instruments  of 
government  to  which,  so  far  as  appears  from  these  volumes 
Lord  Hastings  trusted.  He  exhibits  himself  in  the  light  of  a 
person  who  has  to  play  a  game,  and  delights  to  think  he  plays  it 
deliberately  and  irreproachably.  He  was  evidently  very  much 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  discriminated  the  nice  shades 
of  ceremonial  when  receiving  or  visiting  natives  of  high  rant. 

He  liked  a  solemn  interview,  as  all  people  like  u  hat  they  know 
they  do  themselves  credit  in.  And  his  treatment  of  the  natives 
was  that  of  a  man  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  claims  ot 
true  politeness.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  customary  usages, unless 
they  were  all  that  one  well-bred  man  could  require  of  another. 
Soon  after  he  landed  he  had  an  occasion  to  show  his  sxill  and  ins 
politeness  at  once.  The  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  sent  him  a  pre¬ 
sent  consisting  of  trays  of  fruit  and  a  letter  of  congratulation. 
Lord  Hastings  immediately  wrote  a  polite  letter  toreturn  thanks 
for  the  present,  and  lie  records  in  his  Journal  that  he  should 
have  thought  that  to  send  a  verbal  message  or  a  letter  written 
by  a  secretary  would  have  been  “  a  great  deficiency  in  good 
breeding.”  This  unexpected  piece  of  politeness  encouraged 
the  Nawab  to  contest  the  point  whether  Lord  Hastings  ought 
not  first  to  wait  on  him,  instead  of  his  paying  that  compliment  to 
the  Governor-General.  But  Lord  Hastings  was  firm.  He  knew 
how  to  play  his  game,  and  the  Nawab  had  to  come  to  him.  lhe 
account  of  this  visit  of  ceremony  is  given  very  minutely  in  the 
Journal.  It  was  the  sort  of  subject  on  which  Lord  Hastings 
liked  to  dwell,  and  none  could  be  better  fitted  to  recal  their  father 
to  the  memory  of  his  daughters.  The  Nawab  was  embraced  four 
times,  and  his  sons  and  nephew  were  embraced  three  times,  and 
the  Nawab  was  conducted  to  a  sofa,  and  there  seated  with  appro¬ 
priate  marks  of  honour  and  amity.  Lord  Hastings  gave  his 
guest  all  kinds  of  Eastern  luxuries-otto  of  roses  and  chaplets  ot 
flowers,  and  a  mixture  of  betel  and  areca  nut,  and  yet  tri¬ 
umphantly  managed  never  to  leave  his  seat.  At  the  same  time, 
while  he  thus  shone  in  the  arts  of  a  nicely  graduated  politeness, 
he  raised  the  opinion  in  which  he  was  held  by  a  most  severe  and 
entire  refusal  of  presents.  The  consequence  was  that  Lord 
Hastings  was  in  a  great  measure  successful  with  the  natives. 
He  gained  their  confidence;  he  encouraged  them  to  hope  that 
they  might  find  an  opening  for  their  industry  and  abilities  m  the 
English  service  ;  and  he  did  something  to  instil  a  feeling  of  tole- 
ranee,  and  even  respect,  for  the  natives  in  the  hearts  of  Euiopeans. 

There  are  also  abundant  proofs  that  the  calm  good  sense 
and  impartial  judgment  of  Lord  Hastings  contributed  to  make 
him  an  accurate  observer  and  an  able  administrator.  He  says, 
with  every  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  evils  of  the  zemindaree 
system  were  first  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  Company  by 
the  information  he  acquired  while  making  a  tour  up  the 
country.  The  mischief,  he  says,  had  been  produced  by  applying 
the  precedent  of  the  confined  zemindarees  near  Calcutta  to  the 
large  zemindarees  of  the  country.  If  the  land  held  by  the 
zemindar  was  small,  it  might  be  very  well  to  provide  that  in 
the  event  of  arrears  to  Government  the  whole  estate  should 
be  put  up  to  auction,  but  for  very  large  holdings  the  provision 
was  useless,  because  when  the  estate  was  put  up  to  auction 
there  were  no  bidders.  Lord  Hastings  heard  of  a  case  where 
an  estate  twenty  miles  square  was  advertised  for  sale  tor  an 
arrear  of  700  rupees.  The  natives  of  course  combined  to  defeat 
a  system  which  threatened  such  a  sweeping  confiscation  tor  a 
sum  so  petty,  and  the  combination  was  so  successful  that  few 
purchasers  were  ordinarily  found  who  ventured  to  come  forward 
and  encounter  the  ill-will  of  their  neighbours.  The  same  habit 
of  judging  and  thinking  for  himself  led  Lord  Hastings  to  adopt  or 
lay  down  the  principles  of  Government  interference  which  have 
since  been  followed.  He  frequently  explains  in  Ins  Journal 
why  it  was  impossible  for  the  Government  to  abstain  from  all 
interference ;  and  indifference  to  the  prevalence  of  crime  is,  lie 
says,  a  sin  in  Government,  and  he  therefore  made  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  reflect  in  what  source  the  frequency  ot  striking  crimes 
originated.  His  general  conclusion  is  that  the  Hindoos  had  no 
conception  of  the  brutality  and  wickedness  of  their  acts,  They 
had  no  moral  sense.  To  create  this  Lord  Hastings  principally 
relied  on  schools  of  general  instruction  where  the  religious 
belief  of  the  population  should  not  be  offended.  In  the  same 
spirit  Lord  Hastings  inveighs  against  the  absurdity  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  “  stupid  and  unequitable  code  of  Mahometan  criminal 
law.”  That  when  a  code  produced  patent  injustice,  obvious  to  the 
eyes  of  a  Governor-General,  neither  he  nor  his  subordinates  were 
to  use  the  authority  of  Government,  not  to  force  but  to  counte¬ 
nance  an  improvement,  was  a  position  frequently  assumed,  but 


it  was  one  the  validity  of  which  was  never  admitted  by  Lord 
Hastings.  . 

The  Journal  contains  many  passages  indicating  the  unfavour¬ 
able  opinion  which  Lord  Hastings  entertained  of  the  natives; 
and,  in  accordance  with  opinions  in  vogue  in  his  day,  he  thought 
that  the  fertile  source  of  all  their  vice  and  weakness  lay  in  the 
supremacy  exercised  by  the  Brahmins  in  the  name  of  a  religion 
which  the  Brahmins  had  audaciously  invented.  It  is  strange  to 
read  a  book  in  which  the  old  Voltairian  notion  of  the  origin  ot  re¬ 
ligions  is  brought  before  us  again  with  such  freshness  and  such 
entire  belief  in  its  adequacy  to  account  for  all  spiritual  pheno¬ 
mena.  These  Indian  bonzes,  as  Lord  Hastings  thought,  saw 
where  their  chance  lay,  and  palmed  off  on  the  deluded  people 
a  vast  mass  of  wilful  lies.  But  in  general  Lord  Hastings 
writes  with  a  very  modern  air,  and  disposes  ot  difficult 
points  very  much  as  any  living  man  of  his  character  and 
intelligence  might  deal  with  them  now.  He  even  anticipated 
the  future  history  of  India  with  more  than  ordinary  sagacity. 
He  prophesied  that  we  might  retain  a  sufficient  native 
force  by  paying  them  well  and  regularly,  provided  we  did 
not  shock  their  prejudices.  While,  therefore  we  read  these 
volumes,  although  we  do  not  come  across  much  that  is  absolutely 
new  either  in  theory  or  fact,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  how  fit  for  an  arduous  post,  and  how  good  a  judge  ot 
strange  scenes,  a  man  may  become  by  coot  reflection  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  facts  of  daily  life,  even  where  the  natural  powers  are 
not  beyond  the  average.  The  great  bulk  of  the  volumes  is  not 
devoted  to  subjects  of  political  or  social  life,  but  Lord  Hastings 
wrote  down  in  liis  diary  the  results  of  his  personal  observation 
and  reflection,  and  thus  there  is  a  degree  of  historical  importance 
attaching  to  what  is  properly  or  mainly  a  record  of  personal 
adventure. 


MEMOIR  OE  THOMAS  SEDDON,  ARTIST* 

IPHE  life  of  Thomas  Seddon  was  short  and  uneventful,  but  it 
1  reads  us  anew  a  not  uninstructive  lesson,  and  it  is  well  that 
it  has  been  written.  Many  a  young  artist  may  learn  nom  it 
once  more  the  practical  truths  that  no  success  is  attainable  with¬ 
out  toil  and  perseverance,  but  that  earnest  purpose  and  well- 
directed  labour  will  seldom  or  never  lose  their  reward.  1  fie 
volume  before  us  has  many  claims  to  our  good-will.  It  is  a 
comfort,  in  these  days  of  voluminous  biography,  to  find  a  memoir 
so  brief  and  unpretending  that  it  may  be  read  through  m  an 
hour.  Its  compiler,  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  himself  an  architect  of 
high  promise,  deserves  our  critical  praise  for  the  modesty  and 
simplicity  with  which  he  has  sketched  the  outlines  of  his  brother  s 
life.  He  has  had  the  good  taste  to  keep  himself  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  background,  and  to  allow  the  subject  of  jus 
memoir  to  tell  his  own  story  by  means  of  extracts,  generally 
well  selected,  from  his  correspondence  with  relatives  and  friends. 
We  should  have  been  better  pleased  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  had 
the  editor  exercised  a  more  sparing  discretion  as  to  passages  which 
treat  of  religious  experience  or  speculation.  It  is  natural 
enough  that,  writing  as  he  has  done,  while  his  loss  is, still  recent, 
he  should  have  prized  these  evidences  of  his  brother  s  fitness  for 
his  early  departure.  And  it  is  of  no  small  importance  that  the 
many  artists  who  will  read  this  memoir  should  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  young  and  ardent  painter  was  a  religious  man,  who 
was  not  ashamed  of  practical  Christianity,  and  who  laboured  in 
his  profession,  not  merely  for  fame  or  money,  but  from  higher 
motives,  as  his  special  task  and  duty  in  life.  But  this  might 
have  been  forcibly  stated  by  the  biographer  without  that  viola- 
tion  of  confidence  so  common  in  semi-religious  memoirs,  the 
publication  of  private  memoranda  from  a  man’s  secret  diary. 
Happily  however,  these  offences  against  good  taste  are  but  few 
in  the  volume  before  us,  and  might  well  be  retrenched  in  a  future 
edition. 

Thomas  Seddon  was  born  in  London  in  1821,  and,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  an  average  private  education,  he  entered,  in  his  seven¬ 
teenth  year,  his  father’s  business  of  a  cabinet-maker.  He  had 
already  manifested  strong  predilections  for  art;  and  he 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  found  the  details  of  trade 
thoroughly  uncongenial.  He  had  the  good  sense,  however,  to 
give  his  new  calling  a  fair  trial,  and  his  filial  obedience  was 
rewarded  by  his  being  sent  to  Paris  in  1841,  with  the 
view  of  studying  ornamental  art.  He  profited  by  these 
advantages,  and  not  only  qualified  himself  for  introducing  a 
better  kind  of  decorative  design  into  furniture  and  upholstery 
than  which  nothing  was,  or  is,  more  wanted— but  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  his  future  success  as  a  landscape-painter.  Ihose  who 
remember  how  many  of  the  great  artists  ot  Italy  served  an  ap- 
prenticesliip  in  tlie  lower  brandies  of  ornamental  manufacture, 
will  scarcely  think  Thomas  Seddon  much  to  be  pitied  for  a  few 
years’  drudgery  in  the  workshop.  All  his  spare  moments  were 
given  to  literature  and  drawing.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of 
gaining  a  prize  for  design  from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1848,  and 
his  gracefulness  and  originality  of  invention  became  increasingly 
recogftised.  Nor  was  he  content  without  aiming  at  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  workmanship  as  well  as  the  design : — 

This,  however  [says  the  biographer],  with  the  greater  number  of  English 
artisans,  was  up-hill  work.  When  they  were  apprentices  they  had  learned 
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to  carve  oak  and  ivy  loaves,  and  they  saw  no  use  in  continually  reverting  to 
the  fields  and  the  garden.  Indeed,  the  moro  wooden  that  flowers  and  foliago 
were,  tho  more  thoroughly  did  they  adhere  to  the  traditional  typo  of  the 
English  carver.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  them  how  much  taste  and  intelligence 
their  brother  craftsmen  in  France  carried  into  the  same  employment,  and  how 
Parisian  workmen  often  spent  their  leisure  hours  in  searching  for  natural 
examples  of  the  subjects  which  they  were  required  to  execute.  The  French 
carver  was  an  artist,  the  English  carver  was  content  to  be  a  mechanic  ;  and 
it  was  only  by  degrees  and  alter  great  exertions  that  he  was  able  to  inspire  a 
few  with  something  of  his  own  enthusiasm. 

We  liad  not  before  known  that  the  efforts  for  the  improvement 
of  the  art-workman  which  are  now,  we  hope,  bearing  fruit  in  tho 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  and  in  the  Architectural  Museum, 
had  been  anticipated  by  Thomas  Seddon’s  individual  exertions  so 
long  ago  as  1850.  In  his  twofold  capacity  as  an  enlightened 
artist  and  an  employer  of  skilled  labour,  he  knew  by  experience 
that  without  better  taste  and  greater  knowledge  among 
mechanics,  the  best  efforts  of  the  designer  would  be  fruitless. 
Accordingly  he  associated  himself  with  some  artist  friends,  and, 
in  spite  of  much  discouragement,  opened  a  school  in  Camden 
Town  for  the  instruction  ot  working  men  in  drawing  and  design. 
No  less  than  eight  hundred  artisans  attended  the  first  invitation, 
of  whom  two  hundred  enrolled  themselves  as  pupils,  and  one-lialf 
of  these  persevered  in  regular  'attendance,  and  soon  attained  a 
high  degree  of  proficiency.  It  was  in  his  energetic  prosecution 
ot  this  admirable  scheme  that  Seddon  caught  a  rheumatic  fever 
which  nearly  proved  fatal,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  his 
constitution  never  entirely  recovered.  From  this  time  is  dated 
a  marked  deepening  and  strengthening  of  his  character.  And 
now  too,  in  1850,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  a  change  of 
circumstances  allowed  him  to  begin  in  earnest  his  career  as  a 
professional  painter.  “Many,”  says  his  brother,  “  would  have 
thought  it  too  late  in  life.  But  he  was  young  in  heart  as  ever, 
and  if  sickness  had  somewhat  impaired  his  strength,  from  that 
quiet  chamber  he  brought  back  with  him  elements  which  go  far 
to  secure  success — deliverance  from  bad  habits,  sobriety  of  spirit, 
and  trust  in  God.” 

His  first  picture— “Penelope  unravelling  her  Web” — was  hung 
in  the  very  top  row  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  but  enterprising 
connoisseurs  explored  it  with  opera-glasses,  and  were  warm  in 
commendation.  An  autumn  and  winter  spent  in  Wales  seem  now 
to  have  directed  his  attention  to  landscape  as  tho  peculiar  pro¬ 
vince  of  art  in  which  he  was  likely  to  be  most  successful ;  and 
though  his  resumption  of  studies  from  the  life  is  recorded  on  his 
return  to  London,  a  prolonged  residence  in  Dinan  confirmed  his 
choice  ot  a  speciality.  A  landscape,  from  a  French  valley,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1853,  and  found  a  place  on  the 
ground  in  the  middle  room.  The  following  year  he  contributed  a 
larger  piece,  representing  the  ruined  monastery  of  Lehon  ;  but  by 
that  time  he  was  in  a  distant  land,  at  work  on  the  picture  on  which 
his  fame  will  chiefly  rest,  the  “  View  of  Jerusalem,”  which  was 
purchased  by  public  subscription  after  his  death,  and  presented 
to  the  National  Gallery.  His  companion  in  this  Eastern  journey 
was  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  who  learnt  on  the  spot  how  to  depict 
the  accessories  of  his  picture  of  the  “  Scapegoat” — the  desolate 
beach  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  limestone  cliffs  of  the  mountains 
of  Moab  reddened  by  the  western  sun.  The  two  travellers  had 
gone  first  to  Egypt,  and  Thomas  Seddon’s  earliest  impressions  of 
Oriental  life  and  scenery  are  detailed  in  copious  extracts  from 
his  graphic  and  lively  letters  home.  As  might  be  expected  from 
his  Jerusalem  picture,  it  was  the  gorgeous  colouring  and  the 
precision  of  outline  of  tropical  landscape  which  most  struck  his 
fancy.  He  is  for  ever  talking  of  the  magical  effects  of  light  at 
sunrise  or  sunset,  and  of  the  noontide  glare  of  an  eastern  sun. 
Thus,  writing  from  Cairo,  he  records  some  of  his  earliest  obser¬ 
vations  : — 

In  the  afternoon,  shortly  before  sunset,  the  rosy  light  on  the  mountain 
range,  with  the  exceedingly  blue  shadows,  gives  a  beautiful  effect :  while  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  it  seems  colourless  and  shadowless.  It  is  curious  how 
completely  scenes  w  hich  are  lovely  by  afternoon  or  early  morning  light  lose 
all  charm  in  the  bright  sunshine.  The  country  and  buildings  are  principally 
mud  or  sand-coloured,  while  the  glare  of  the  sun  makes  the  green  trees  (and 
palms  especially)  look  quite  grey.  On  the  other  hand,  towards  evening,  tho 
tops  are  bathed  in  rosy  light,  whilst  the  bases  of  the  buildings  and  hills  are 
half  lost,  and  melted  into  Tight  blue  mist. 

And  again,  describing  tbe  Pyramids  : — 

I  must  say  that  both  Pyramids  and  Sphinxes,  in  ordinary  daylight,  are 
merely  ugly,  and  do  not  look  half  as  large  as  they  ought  to  look,  knowing 
their  real  size ;  but  in  particular  effects  of  light  and  shade,  with  a  fine  sunset 
behind  them,  for  example,  or  when  the  sky  lights  up  again,  a  quarter  orhalf- 
an-hour  afterwards— when  long  beams  of  rose-coloured  light  shoot  up  like  a 
glory  from  behind  the  middle  one  into  a  sky  of  the  most  lovely  violet — they 
then  look  imposing,  with  their  huge  black  masses  against  the  flood  of  brilliant 
light  behind. 

Thus  was  his  eye  educating  itself  for  his  future  work — the 
first  true  portraiture  of  the  Holy  City,  with  its  sharply  defined 
lines  and  its  almost  vapourless  atmosphere.  Here  is  his  account 
of  a  Sunday  stroll  out  of  Jerusalem  itself: — 

In  the  afternoon  we  walked  up  to  the  top  of  tho  Mount  of  Olives,  whence 
you  overlook  the  whole  city,  and  also  to  the  east  the  Head  Sea,  which  is  really 
only  fifteen  miles  off,  and  which  looks  quite  close.  This  is  one  of  tlfc  most 
impressive  \icws  in  the  world,  and  it  X  have  time  I  will  certainly  paint  it  but 
I  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  able.  On  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  are  gardens, 
and  corn-fields  stretched  down  its  sides,  hut  all  beyond  seems  perfectly  barren 
rock  and  mountains.  The  Dead  Sea  seemed  motionless,  and  of  a  blue  so  deep 
that  no  water  that  1  have  seen  can  compare  with  it.  The  range  of  mountains 
beyond  is  forty  or  fifty  miles  off,  and  a  thin  veil  of  mist  seemed  spread  be¬ 
tween  us  and  them  over  the  sea,  through  which  they  appeared  aerial  and 


unreal;  and,  as  the  sun  sinks,  the  projections  become  rose-coloured  and  the 
chasms  a  deep  violet,  yet  still  misty.  When  the  sun  left  them  the  hazy  air 
above  them  became  a  singular  green  colour,  and  tho  sky  over  rosy  red  Gra¬ 
dually  melting  into  the  blue. 

All  who  saw  tbe  private  exhibition  of  the  artist’s  pictures  on 
his  return  from  Palestine  in  1855  were  struck  with  the  evident 
truthfulness  of  his  representation  of  the  peculiar  atmospheric 
effect  of  Eastern  landscapes — so  great  a  contrast  to  the  hazy 
indistinctness  of  our  home  distances,  and  so  unlike  the  conven¬ 
tional  aerial  perspective  given  even  to  tropical  scenes  by  ordinary 
painters.  To  many,  indeed,  this  appeared  to  be  an  exaggeration, 
but  some,  who  were  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  by  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  those  climates,  defended  the  painter.  In  reply  to  an 
adverse  criticism,  we  find  him  in  a  letter,  in  this  volume,  admit¬ 
ting  that  to  an  English  eye  this  clearness  of  outline  in  a  distant 
prospect  must  seem  unnatural.  “  But,  I  really  believe,”  he  adds, 
“  that  there  was  no  more  atmosphere  at  tho  time.”  And  writing 
to  Mr.  Hunt  on  his  second  and  fatal  visit  to  Cairo  at  the  close  of 
1856,  when  such  criticism  must  have  been  present  to  his  mind, 
he  expresses  by  implication  bis  conviction  that  he  had  not 
erred  by  exaggeration.  On  tbe  contrary,  be  says,  “I  find 
that  my  impressions  of  atmospheric  effects  had  lost  the  wonder¬ 
ful  delicacy,  and  glory  of  colour  at  the  same  time,  of  the  reality. 
The  greater  amount  of  vapour  in  the  air  at  this  time  of  year 
gives  skies  and  distances  of  the  utmost  softness,  while  half  an 
hour  after  sunset  the  black,  black  outline  of  the  trees  stood 
against  a  sky  of  flame  below,  going  into  the  most  tender  violet, 
and  a  little  to  tbe  south,  the  white  shining  light  of  the  moon 
glittered  on  a  full-toned  violet  sky.” 

For  our  own  part,  wc  are  disposed  to  believe  that  Seddon’s 
Syrian  skies  are  more  approximately  faithful  to  nature  than  those 
of  most  of  his  predecessors,  but  that  their  lucidity  is  a  little,  but 
not  unpardonably,  in  excess  of  the  mean  of  truth.  No  man,  how¬ 
ever,  could  have  striven  more  conscientiously  than  he  did  after 
mere  truthfulness  in  his  representation  of  nature.  This  was,  in 
fact,  a  canon  of  art  with  him  as  to  landscape  in  general ;  and  as 
to  J erusalem  in  particular,  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  religious 
duty  to  draw  the  Holy  City  in  its  barest  actuality.  It  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  either  to  him  or  his  biographer  that  the 
ideal  of  tho  consummate  artist  may  sometimes  be  nearer  the 
archetypal  truth  of  a  thing  than  the  most  perfect  transcript  of 
one  particular  phase  of  its  outward  semblance  as  reflected  ou  the 
retina  of  an  ordinary  spectator.  Tbe  mission  of  art  is  to  interpret, 
quite  as  much  as  to  imitate.  And,  highly  valuable  and  interesting 
as  is  Seddon’s  “  Jerusalem,” — which,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  quite  sui 
generis  photography  would  accomplish  the  task  better  in  every 
respect  but  tbe  colouring.  For  mere  fidelity  of  representation  of 
tbo  physical  facts  of  a  landscape,  nothing  can  rival  what  M. 
Henri  Delaborde,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs,  has  called  “  la 
naivete  brutale”  of  photography.  The  following  extract,  which 
shall  be  our  last,  reveals,  we  think,  a  lurking  consciousness  of  this 
on  Seddon’s  part.  But  we  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  his  well- 
earned  fame  as  an  earnest  and  reverent  student  of  nature;  and 
we  sympathize  to  the  full  with  his  indignation  at  pictures  such  as 
those  which  he  mentions  as  having  no  truth  in  them.  He  is 
speaking  of  Mr.  Graham’s  photographs  : — 

They  arc  extremely  valuable,  because  perfectly  true  as  far  as  they  go ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  will  never  supplant  the  pencil,  for  there  is  much  in  photographs 
that  is  false;  the  greens  anil  yellows  become  nearly  as  black  as  the  shadows, 
so  that  you  often  cannot  distinguish  which  is  shadow  and  which  grass.  1 
told  you  when  I  first  eamo  how  untrue  all  the  engravings  I  have  ever  seen  of 
Jerusalem  are,  but  I  scarcely  knew  how  incorrect  they  were  until  now.  In 
the  books  on  Syria  published  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  very  few 
of  tho  places  are  recognisable,  and  many  arc  entirely  false.  I  found  in  ono 
of  their  books  the  same  woodcut  put  as  a  representation  of  two  several 
towns. 

Our  criticisms  of  the  chief  work  by  which  Thomas  Seddon  will 
be  known  to  posterity  in  tbe  catalogue  of  English  artists  exhaust 
nearly  all  that  is  to  be  said  of  his  remaining  life.  Eeturning 
from  Jerusalem  in  1855,  he  organized  a  private  exhibition  of  his 
Eastern  pictures ;  and  seeing  a  prospect  of  honourable  compe¬ 
tency,  he  married.  The  next  year,  after  gaining  considerable 
credit  in  the  Eoyal  Academy  Exhibition,  he  determined  on  a 
second  journey  to  the  East,  leaving  his  wife  and  infant  daughter 
behind  him.  A  stormy  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Alexandria  so 
affected  his  enfeebled  constitution  that  a  subsequent  attack  of 
dysentery  proved  fatal.  He  died  at  Cairo,  November  23rd,  1856, 
in  his  thirty-sixth  year ;  and  those  who  knew  him  and  loved  him 
remember  with  gratitude  that  his  last  moments  were  soothed  by 
kind  ministrations — the  fit  recompencc  of  his  own  Christian 
charity  in  tending  the  dying-bed  of  a  solitary  English  traveller 
in  his  former  visit  to  Egypt  two  years  before.  The  life  of  Thomas 
Seddon  deserved  a  record,  and  wo  are  glad  that  tho  task  has 
been  so  creditably  fulfilled. 


NOTICE. 


The  publication  of  the  “  Sattjbday  Eeview”  laJces  place  on 
Saturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 
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'Clionias  George  Barclay,  ».  g=  «««■  g; 

James  C.  C  hell.  Esq.  Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 

James  Brand,  Esq.  James  Gordon  Murdoch  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq.  Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 

*  SSSS  KSq‘ 

SECURITY.— Tlie  existing 

H^sharehol'ders' are  respousiWe,  meome  '^g^^g^^.’^assigiiedVoVolicies 

eve]y^tl^yeVf°Hie^ncxt  appropmUonVill  be  made  ffi^lSSl,  and  persons  who  now 
effBONUsVThc  riffiSon^o  PoSffishave  been  from  £1  10s.  to  £63  ICs.  per  cent,  on 
^CLAIMs!— -UpwM’d^of^l.SothOtW  has  ^flk^a^abuve;  *at 'the  "branch 

t^e  agen^Sg^]^jfELUINGALlif^cto<w‘y. 


Fost-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Mr.  -David  Jones,  at  the  Office, 
39,  Southampton- street,  Strand. 

London:  Published  at  39,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

And  supplied  by  all  Booksellers  m  Town  and  Country. _ 

T>  0  Y  A  L  PRINCESS’S  THE  A  I  K  E. 

H  Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  CHARLES  KEAN. 

unvmv  (for  the  BENEFIT  of  Mr.  LAMBERT,  Treasurer),  TUESDAY, 
wmwsniY  THURSDAY  FRIDAY,  and  SATURDAY,  will  be  presented  Shak- 
:  e“n™MmiiA.T  OF  VENICE.  Shylocli  by  Mr.  C.  Kexn;  Portia, 
by  Mrs.  C.  Kean.  Preceded  by  the  1-arce  of  DUNG  I  OR  luvi- - 

CKS™  <■ 

.Voreerc?  turn,  *™.  Ml..  Eve.,  M;  Men.,. 


N 


nkTHFUN  ASSURANCE  CO  MPA  N  Y , 

l,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON.— ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 

CAPITAL,  4)1,259,760. 

Amount  oe  Invested  Funds  on  31st  Jan.,  1858,  £386,062  3s.  5d. 
directors. 

Chairman — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ERNEST  BRUCE,  M.P.,  Director  of  the  Natronal 

6o,  Moorgate-street  Messrs  Kav  Finlay  and  Co.,  37,  Threadneedle-street. 

* 

William  Westgabth,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Wcstgarth,  Ross,  and  Co.,  Melbourne;  20 
TS"fietcheb.  1  Vice-Secretary^^  Fucks. 


Tick's  ‘mayVe  tad  rtffie Crystal’  Pa”at  2,  Exetei  Hail;  and  at  the  usual  agents. 
Doors  open  at  Twelve;  Concert  to  “--t  Three.  ^ 

Crystal  Palace,  August  11th,  1858. 


^UIeTu^I^XiHE W.  H_OLMANr Hunt- 


j  The  PROSCRIBED  ROYALIST,  by  J.  E.  Millar,  A-R-A'YIUU/1' ^ 
rtri  T-TrwY'n’Q  POFIVTS  hv  the  Junior  Etching  Club  —  and  J.  4.  lropsey  s 
AMERICAN  SCENERY-W  ON  VIEW  at  the  FRENCH  GALLERY,  120,  Pall 
Mail.  Admission  One  Shilling. _ _ _ 

ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DBAWING-IIOOM,  LIBRARY, 

AND  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of 

Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c.,  pm^tirand3!*)^^]!3 

baster.  Bronze,  &c.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  Tennant,  119,  btiand,  London. 

rpHE  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY,  in  expectation  of  their 

I  next  Telegram  bringing  favourable  news,  have  reduced  their  quotations  foi 
BLACK  or  GREEN  TEAS  to  TWO  SHILLINGS  PER  POUND  in  6  lb.  bags,  the 

lowest  Prl^v°a"er1^°^;  9>  Great  st-  Helen’s  Churchyard,  Bishopsgate-street. _ 

f  \  HARACTER  FROM  HANDWRITING.—  MR.  WARREN, 

of  9,  Great  College-street,  Westminster,  continues,  with  great  success,  to 
DELINEATE  the  CHARACTER  of  Individuals  from  their  HANDWRITING.  All 
persons  desirous  of  testing  Ms  art  are  invited  to  forward  a  specimen  of  them  ordmaiy 
writing,  together  with  13  postage  stamps,  and  a  mention  oi  their  sex  and  a„e,  to  the 
above  address. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

A  RETIRED  PHYSICIAN,  whose  sands  of  life  have  nearly  run 

out,  discovered  while  in  the  East  Indies  a  certain  cure  for  consumption,  asthma 
bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  &c.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  lnm  when  ius  onJy 
child  a  daughter,  was  given  up  to  die.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  wondeiful  restora¬ 
tive  and  healing  qualities  of  preparations  made  from  the  East  India  Hemp,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  make  a  remedy  for  his  child.  He  sludiedhard, 
ami  succeeded  in  realizing  his  wishes.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well 
He  1  -s  since  administered  the  wonderful  remedy  to  thousands  ot  sufferers  in  all  paits 
oft  lie  world,  and  he  has  never  failed  in  making  them  completely  healthy  and  happy. 
Whilin'*  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible,  lie  will  send  to  such  of  his  afflicted  hhow- 
be’i'i.s  Js  request  it  this  Recipe,  with  full  and  explicit  directions  for  making  it  up  and 
successfully  usin'*  it.  He  requires  each  applicant  to  enclose  him  six  stamps— one  to 
be  returned  as  postage  on  the  Recipe,  and  the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of Uiisadvertisemcnt— Address  II.  James,  M.D.,  14,  Cccil-street. Strand. 


1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

77,850  19 

9 

91,306  3 

6 

101,230  13 

6 

62,184  7 

11 

67,962  18 

3 

75,920  7 

9 

FOREIGN  INSURANCES. 

Special  Advantages. 

Ujfe. — Residence  allowed,  without  extra  charge,  in  every  part  of  the  world  distant 
“FIRE-ThVDhect^havffig  had  ail  tlie  important  places  abroad  practically 

and  correspondents'  Insurances.  AGExciES 

The  Directors  are  open  to  receive  applications  for  places  in  which  the  Company  is 
not  already  represented. _ _ _ _ 

genuine,  by  most  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. _ 

-m--v it  j  n  F  8  F  R  O  M  S  0  U  T  H  A  F  R 1  C  A.  —  D  E  N  M  A  N, 
W  INTRODUCER  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORT,  SHERRY,  &c„ 
TWENTY  SHILLINGS  PER  DOZEN.  Bottles  included.  . 

T  The  well-established  and  daily-increasing  reputation  o  ^  these  w mi is  m  Ih  P  1 
estimation  renders  any  comment  respecting  them England! 
each  for  24  stamps.  Wine  m  Cask  forwarded  fice  lo  any  laili  ay. 

EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  las.  per  gallon  oi  M  ■ pei  “  “Bank 

Teems— Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cioss  c  l 
of  London.”  Price-lists  forwarded  on  application.  ,  p 

James  L.  Denman,  65,  Fenchureh-street,  City  (corner  of  Ra.lway-rlacc). 
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National  charity  and  national  subscription.— 

'lhc  Rev.  JOHN  HODGSON,  M.A.,  late  Vital'  of  St.  Peter’--,  Tlianet,  earnestly 
requests  those  who  are  at  the  Sea,  or  who  are  about  to  leave  London  for  the  Sea-side 
and  humane  persons  of  aU  classes,  to  place  themselves  on  his  “LIMITED  TO  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  LIST,”  set  up  for  5000  names,  of  which  2500  are  filled  up,  to  form  an 
ANNUAL  FUND  for  helping  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  ROYAL  SEA-UATHING 
HOSPITAL  at  MARGATE,  providing  250  Reds,  Board,  Baths,  and  Medical  Advice 
lor  the  Scrolulous  Poor  of  the  Metropolis  and  all  England. 

Annual  Subscriptions  of  Five  Shillings  or  Less  to  be  sent  in  Post-office  Orders 
Postage  Stamps,  or  an  order  upon  a  Banker,  to  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  Hon.  Sec. 
ot  R.S.L.I.,  J,  Broad  Sanctuary,  t\  ost minster.  Remittances  will  be  acknowledged. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  BIBLIOTHECA  CLASSICA 
Completion  of  Mr.  Long’s  Edition  of  “  The  Orations  of  Cicero.”  In  8v'o,  price  18s 
cloth.  Vol.  IV.  (completing  the  Orations).  P 

THJ.  ORATIONS  OF  CICERO;  with  a  Commentary  &c  Bv 

■  Grows  it  ,ns  !.•«„  AT  A  ....it  . .  .T.  . ‘“ouiuiy,  IX.O.  B) 


Fellow 


Futronesses  of  the  Rev.  J. 
The  Duchess  Dowager  of  Norfolk. 
The  Duchess  Dowager  of  Northum¬ 
berland. 

The  Duchess  of  Northumberland. 

The  Duchess  of  Buecleuch. 

The  Marchioness  of  Westminster. 

The  Marchioness  of  Cholmondelcv. 
The  Marchioness  of  Salisbury. 

The  Countess  of  Carnarvon. 

The  Countess  Dowager  of  Lichfield. 
The  Countess  Dowager  Spencer. 

The  Countess  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  Countess  Dowager  of  Ashburn- 
liam. 

The  Countess  of  Guilford. 

The  Lady  Burghley. 


Hodgson's  Five  Shilling  List. 

The  Lady  Foley. 

The  Lady  Elcho. 

The  Lady  Catharine  Buckley. 
The  Lady  Auckland. 

The  Lady  Adeliza  Manners. 
The  Lady  Hairiet  Vernon. 
The  Lady  Caroline  Neeld. 

The  Lady  Marcus  Hill. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Hampson. 
Lady  Fitz-Wygram. 

Lady  Bridges. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  War  re. 

Mrs.  Deedes. 

Mrs.  Fox. 

Miss  Neave. 


TOWN  AND  VILLAGE  LIBRARIES,  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS  AND 
BOOK  SOCIETIES,  SUPPLIED. 

PROSPECTUSES  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  ON  APPLICATION. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MFD  IE, 

NEW  OXFORD  -STREET,  LONDON  :  AND  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


W^i^D^o^  C(VS  descriptive  catalogue 

SHUCKFORD’S  SACREI)  AND  PROFANE  HISTORY.  ~~ 

2  Vols.  8vo,  cloth,  14s. 

'THE  SACRED  AND  PROFANE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 
JL  connected,  from  the  Creation  oi  the  World  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire  at  the  death  of  >ardanapalus,  and  to  the  Declension  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  under  the  reigns  of  Alias  and  Pekah  ;  will,  the  treatise  on  the  Creation  and 
lall  of  Man.  II.S.  Succkford,  M.A.  New  Edition,  revised,  with  Notes  and  Analysis 
Profi,neAHK°ton^ ”“EEL,iB’  editor  of  Prideaux’s  “Historical  Connexion  of  Sacred ‘and 

of  ■*«"  *»>  ™«**t 

- London:  William  Tegg  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street.  Clicapside. 

ALEXANDER  FINDLAY’S,  F.R.G.S.,  POPULAR  ATLASES. 

GREATLY  REDUCED. 

GEOGPAiMiYTInt?  r  ATM  As  PF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

A  CLASSICAL  AILAS,  to  illustrate  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

as ' k n o w n  t o ‘ t h  'J A n ei"  mV  M:!5,tolourc<1'  sliowing  the  various  Divisions  of  the  World 
Royal  8  "o,  9s  A  th  “  cop,0"s  Indcs  to  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Names. 

_ London:  William  Tecg  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street,  Clicapside. 


A 

the 


1 


'HE 


_  r. --T!"8  day’ m  1  '  0l’  P°8t  8V°>  Price  7s-  6d.  Cloth, 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CATHOLIC 

CONTENTS: 


1.  My  Youth. 

2.  The  Priesthood 

3.  The  Diet. 

4.  The  War. 

London : 


PRIEST. 


5.  The  Flight. 

(i.  Paris. 

7.  Mathildc. 

8.  The  Struggle. 

Concluding  Chapter.  By  the  Editor. 
foxori  u  \  .•  m  \  % ,  \  King  W ill jam-street,  8trft«4. 


9.  The  V'oyage. 

10.  My  Return. 

11.  Illness. 

12.  The  Great  Question. 


li0<,K‘s  I’01-  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  and 

&  P»bUsh^cJn^Ki^tea,fi^  °f  thCS°  works  h»vc  recently 

- _  7  ’  aDdandloMhy  ffilTiook^j^® S°W’  Strand 8 

RAKEY  ON  HORSE  TAMING,  ILLUSTRATED.  _ 
r’k  *  t,  t,'  \r  t  2s.  boards,  or  free  for  28  stamps, 

sSsfr"CrC"'  Il0 *"C  L-Ving  d0W"  Tamcd’  *eb‘a  Straps,’  audMoMuf; 

MJVRarey48syUs?emftC<1  V°!umC  a"y  one  “ake  themselves  fully  acquainted  with 
London :  Georgs  Roctledgh  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 


Also,  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

VIRGIL.  Vol  I.,  containing  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies:  with  a  Commentary  Ac 
OxfOTd!N  ColfI!rGTOIr’  M-A-.  Professor  of  Latin,  and  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College] 

And  Vol.  II.,  in  8vo,  price  16s.  cloth, 

TV  aHw  PAGE DiES  of  EURIPIDES;  with  a  Commentary,  Ac.  Bv  F.  A.  Paley 
M.A.,  Editor  ot  Aischylus,”  “  Ovid's  Fasti,”  Ac. 


lCs. 

14s. 

16s. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  OF  NEW 
AND  CHOICE  BOOKS, 

IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE. 

The  present  rate  of  increase  exceeds  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  VOLUMES  PER 
ANNUM  of  Works  of  acknowledged  merit  in 
HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY,  TRAVEL  AND 
THE  HIGHER  CLASS  OF  FICTION. 


Previously  published, 
iESCHYLUS.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  A.M.  18s. 

CICERO’S  ORATIONS.  By  George  Long,  M.A.  Vo).  I. 

”  ”  »  »  „  II. 

”  ”  »  I,  III. 

EURIPIDES.  Vol.  I.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  16s. 

HORACE.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.  18s. 

HERODOTUS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley,  B.D.  2  Vols  32s 
JUVENAL  AND  PERSIUS.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.'  14s 
TERENCE.  By  the  Rev.  E.  St.  John  Parity,  M.A.  18s. 

London :  Whittaker  and  Co„  and  George  Bell. 

MOST 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

Embellished  with  Plates,  Maps,  Engravings  &c. 

WHSi!nRpS  KNOCK’S  HISTORY  OF 

?y  L2sGLAIsD.  I  orty-fifti  Edition.  12mo,  price  6s.  strongly  bound  in  roan 

WHITTAKER’S  IMPROVED  PINNOCK’S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Thirty-second 
Edition.  Lmo,  price  5s.  6d.,  strongly  bound  in  roan.  ^ 

■  ^1™EK’S  IMPROVED  PINNOCK’S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  Twenty- 
eighth  Edition.  1-mo,  price  5s.  6d.,  strongly  bound  in  roan.  *  ^ 

Whit  taker  and  °Co.*'  cm  the  «ti  ^4?™*  ***** thcy  tave  thc  narac  of  thc  Alishers, 
_ Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Mavia-lanc. 


Single  Subscription  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

First  Class  Count, y  Subscription  TWO  GUINEAS  and  upwards,  according 
to  the  n  umbel’  of  Volumes  required. 


MR.  KEIGHTLEY’S  historical  and  classical 

WORKS.  , 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  2  Vols.  12mo,  New  Edition,  cloth  .  14  0 

Thc  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  7s.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  12mo,  Sixth  Edition,  cloth 
HISTORY  OF  ROME.  12mo,  Sixth  Edition,  cloth  ’ 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  HISTORIES.  12mo...  . ""i] 

HISTORY  OF  INDIA.  8vo,  cloth . 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  12mo,  Second  Edition,  cloth 


- **“•  ►JVV.VA4V.4  JUiUtlTUIl,  UIU  III  ... 

GREECE  and  ITALY.  8vo,  New  Edition,  cloth]  IS 


THE  M\11I0L0G\  ABRIDGED.  18mo,  Sixth  Edition,  bound 
OVID  S  FASTI :  with  Notes  and  Introduction.  Second  Edition,  8vo  doth 

’'"eu^r^Stf  GU^!7.0P.7ALLUST:  with  Nutes  and'E- 

TALES  AND  POPULAR  FICTIONS.  Woodcuts,  Feap.  Svo,  cloth ]7" . 

!:I‘!i7PTAI;Y  )I1ST01{Y  OF  ENGLAND.  12mo,  Third  Edition,  bound  ... 
LLLMENIARA  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  ISmo,  Second  Edition,  bound 

ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  ISmo,  Third  Edition,  bound . ....'.']  3  , 

1  hese  Works  are  used  at  the  chief  Public  Schools,  and  by  the  Tutors  at  thc  Univer¬ 
sities,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  Private  and  Self-Instruction. 

Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 

THE  AUTHOR’S  EDITIONS. 

OLLENDORFF’S  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  TO  READ 

WRITE,  AND  SPEAK  A  LANGUAGE  IN  SIX  MONTHS] 

Uv'rw1  n  10  THE  GERMAN.  Written  expressly  for  the  English  Student 

,d  th  P,;.?‘r?L’nND,°eF,F;-  111  TW°  Pa,ts’  Part  I-.  Eighth  Edition,  price  12s  ,  8?o 
i  ;  7.  n”  rlurd  Edltl0n>  pnee  12s.,  8vo,  cloth.  The  Parts  sold  separately.  ' 
INTRODUCTORY  BOOK  TO  DR.  OLLENDORFF’S  METHOD  adanted  to 
the  German ;  containing  a  New  System  of  facilitating  the  Study  of  thc  Germau  Dcolpn 
sions,  and  Rules  011  the  Gender  of  Substantives.  New  Edition,'  12mo,  cloth,  3s.  tid]  ° 

Rv2‘,AUAP'PEDn  T0  THE  FRENCH.  Written  expressly  for  tho  English  Student 
(VrnW  &■  Svo,  Seventh  Edition;  containing  a  Treatise  on  (lie 

Priee  l2s°  cioth!  h  bubstantlvcs-  and  an  additional  Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs! 

B  3’nA^P?’EP  T0  THE  ITALIAN.  Written  expressly  for  the  English  Student 
By  Dr.  U.  G.  Ollendorff.  8vo,  Third  Edition,  price  12sf  cloth.  “  »t'>ocnt. 

4.  A  DA  I  1  ED  40  rIHE  SPANISH.  In  the  press. 

Author.^  ^[e^'^tloth'iS'  “d  GW{MAN  SYSTEMS>  pl'apa-d  bT  ‘he 

notice,  thatXge the' So7^XghrEffitia0Tns1  saSned^b/  Dr  SuendoS’*^ he 
deems  any  other  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  English  instruction  a„d  for  t  a 
elucidation  of  the  method  so  strongly  recommended  by  Captain  Basil  Hal’l  and  other 
eminent  writers.  They  should  be  ordered  with  the  publisher’s  name  and  to  nrevent 
cnors,  evci>  copy  lias  its  number  and  the  author’s  signature.  *  »  F 

The  above  Works  are  Copyright. 

J^ondoan  Whittaker  and  Co„  and  Pc  lag  and  Co..' and  to  be  had  of  any  Bookseller. 
CORRECTED,  AMENDED,  AND  ENLARGED  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  STUDENT. 
In  2  Vols.  Svo,  carefully  corrected  and  revised,  prico  24s.  cloth 

FLUGEI/S  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  OE  THE  OFRMAM 
AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES:  adapted  to  the  English  Student  With  great 
Huuitions  and  Improvements,  by  C.  A.  Fbiling,  German  Master  iGv.vmw 
Academy,  Woolwich,  and  the  City  of  London  School  Dr' A  Hr  ml  ^nS?Jltar^ 

German  at  the  London  University  College;  and  John  Oxenfoed!  Esq.  ’  °fes80r  of 

Also,  just  published,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition 
1  * b K I D G M E N T  OF  THE  SAME,  for  Younger  Students  Travellers  Ac  Rv 

J.  Oxf.nfokd  and  C.  A.  Friling.  Royal  18mo,  price  7s.  6d.,  strongly  bound’.  ’  ? 

_ London :  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Dur.xu  and  Co,,  and  D.  Nutt. 

NEUMAN  AND  BAIIETTI’S  SPANISH  DICTIONARIES 

A,  fZr^Ay' NeW  EdiUon’ in  2  VoIs’  8vo>  P”oc  28s.,  cloth  lettered,  of 

D  CT  ONARY.  of  THE  SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH 

^GES,  ongma^ lly  compiled  by  Neuman  and  Baretti ;  thoroughly  revised 
•  J,u  ?ffc-  d  by  the  addition  oi  many  thousand  words.  By  M .  Sfoane  M  D  Member 
Spanish017  °f  &alamanca-  Iu  2  Vols-i  Spanisli  and  English  and  English  and 

Also,  recently  published.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition 
AN  ABRIDGMENT  OF  NEUMAN  AND  BARETTI’S  SPANISH  DICTIONARY 
for  Younger  Students,  fravcllers,  Ac.  Square  Fcap.,  price  6s  ,  bound  ’ 

l)ULAuGand  Cnd  7°„;7,V'V'IIAK1:,ta,1,d70-;  H^'^on  and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co. ; 
Dulau  and  Co.;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.;  J.  Bain;  E.  Hodgson;  Houlston  and 
•»  anc*  ’ ’  •  Boone;  II.  G.  Bohn  ;  T.  Fellowes*  D  Nutt-  P  Roiivm- 
Routledge  and  Co.;  Rklfk  Brothers;  and  W.  Allan.  '  ’  * 

TJusfc  published,  Svo,  with  Map  and  Plan,  price  2s.  6'd.  cloth, 

^onic^f  0F1  CAWNPORE  by  the  Troops  tinder  the 

Written  ht  rw  J?ffi°r-General  Charles  A.  Windham,  C.B.,  November,  1857 
>vnttcn  by  Licut.-Col.  John  Adye,  C.B.,  Royal  Artillery. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 
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MB.  RAREY’S  HORSE  TAMING  METHOD. 

, .  .  i  Tf.i  witVi  numerous  Illustrotions, 

.  CoSS^jlMKNCE  of  HANM.im 

A.  EDUCATING,  and  TAMING  ALL  “OKbW,  m  of  ohio>  y.s, 

live  of  his  Experience  and  Practice.  Iy  ’  R  with  the  various  animals 

This  work,  which  has  been  several  years  Dy A  ^in  England  and  other  countries 

in  preparation,  will  contain  a  complete  ,  *  g  efR,iencyof  Mr.  Rarey’s  system. 

Cd»  ".“*“■».  ..1  Co..  IMH!: - 

“  HENRIES 

f  1  AP GRAVE’ S  BOOK  01 .  ^Uatin  by  the  Rev.  Francis  C.  Hingeston, 
V  now  first  translated  from  the  ov  Engraving  of  the  Ancient  Seal  of  the 
le^BFr^of^'l^^of  Lynn;  an  Hisforieal  Introduction  and  Appendices 

by  the  Translator  ;  and  an  Index.  .  t  published  under  the  superin- 

*.*  This  work  is  atransationof  ^ the  La Xm  /of  the  series  of “  Chronicles 


HUlIUOii  .  Aiwa  •-« *>.  >  _ _ ; - - - — - 

A  New  Edition,  in  2  Vols.,  3vo,  with  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations, 
price  25s.  ciotn,  „ 

T  1FE  OF  MICHAEL 

I  i  lations  of  many  of  his  Poems  and  Lettei.,  -  R  F.U.S.,  Member  of  the 

E*  "t  Rome,  ami  of'^oman  Arclueologica,  Society. 

.  il. _ 1  vnn  ontl 


land,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  assist  in  the 
education  of  onr  English  taste.  — 
j Examiner. 


SLATER’S  SCHOOL  CHRONOLOGY. 

A  New  Edition,  in  12mo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth,  _ 

orc'WTL'WTT  df  riTUONOLOGICiF  :  being  a  complete  bystem 

enlarsed-  Loudon  =  Longman.  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. - 


Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

“As  a  critical  and  historical  sketch  of 
the  Scries  of  works  produced  by  Michael 
Angelo,  it  is  more  perfect  than  anything 

that  has  hitherto  been  published  in  Eng-  pttw 

London  •  Longman.  Brown,  and  Co,  Paternostei  row. - 

- MB  TATE  ON  iii  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  FAMILIAR  THINGS. 

Now  ready,  in  ISmo,  with  121  Woodcuts,  price  Is.  sewed 

rmun?  ttttIF  PHILOSOPHER;  or,  the  Science  of  Eamiliar 

rnHE  Lit  1  Lit  i  111  uyouriA  1  >  >  .  Experimental  Philosophy  are 

X  Things;  in  which  the  Principles  ®t  Nat  „  .liar  Things.  Part  IV. 

systematically  developed  from  the  Pr°!?F  _ Thc^ANiMAL  Kingdom  ;  containing  a 

Tl,e  Natural  History  of  Familiar  Jhmgsr -the  ANY™  ^  Ry  T  TatE) 

P  R  a"  ItofKncllei-  Saiifing  College ;  Autho/of  various  other  elementary  Mathe- 
"’tf  reomprisi^^rcSt^,  the  Mechanics,  and  the  Physios  of  Familiar 
Things,  3s.  Gd.  Cloth;  or^Parts,  Browk>  and  Co.  _ _ _ 

OELECTION^S  THE* BL  ^ 

o  GREYSON,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Author  of  The  Eclipse  oi 

Cheaper  Edition,  complete  in  1  Vol.  .  imthfnlness 

“  These  are  the  letters  of  a  very  able  j®  ®  ment’in'speaking  of  commonplace 
and  accomplished  man,  deeply  impressed  otc  P  very  gtriking  in 

with  the  necessity  of  meeting  distinctly  things.  wnicLi^ 
and  firmly  on  intellectual  grounds  the  these  letters.  hruaunau. 

infidelity  of  educated  society .  There  •o«+omn«hn'.row 

London  ;  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternostei 


Now  ready,  in  Feap.  Svo,  with  Thirty-four  Plates,  price  10s.  6d  cloth, 
p  ON VERSATIONS  0|n^^^^.lyPe^pIldS0a,vl  adapted  to  Hie 

kre^r'of^ 

“  Landind  Water’HSs.  6d.).  The  Thirteenth  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and ’improved. 

t..  n/Bfinn  OI 


The  Fourth  Edition,  in  1  Vol.,  8vo,  price  25s.  clotl,  T,T~  .  T 

TT1T1T  E  AND  ARNOLD’S  COPIOUS  AND  CRITICAL 

J. lJIIi:NG USH-L ATIN  LEXICON,  founded  on  the  German-Latin  Dictionary  of 
Dr.*Charles  Ernest  Georges. 

Also,  in  Square  Post  Svo,  price  10s.  Gd.  hound, 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  above,  by  tlie  Rev.  J .  C.  Ebden,  late 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

London;  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts; 

and  Francis  and  John  Rivington.  _ _ 

RIDDLE'S  LATIN  DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICON. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  square  12mq .price  10s.  6d.  bound, 

Oxford.  Now  Edition  LATTN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  price  6s. 

Separately  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  5s. 

Also  in  1  Vol.,  8vo,  price  21s.  elotli, 

RIDDLE’S  COMPLETE  ’  LATIN-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-LATIN  DIC¬ 
TIONARY.  New  and  cheaper  E^on.GLisH  MCTI0  price  15s. 

Separately  [  The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  7s. 

Also  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  in  4to,  price  31s.  Gd.  cloth, 

Also,  New  Edition,  in  Royal  32mo,  price  4s.  hound, 

RIDDLE’S  DIAMOND  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

London ;  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. - - - . 

- CLASSICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  C.  D.  YONGE,  B.A. 

A  New  Edition,  in  1  Vol.,  Post  4to,  price  21s. 

A«S5  St  -- 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  ^  ^  ^  Author> 

A  NEW  LATIN  GRADUS.  Fifth  Edition,  Post  8vo,  9s. 
DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  EPITHETS.  Price  3s  Gd. 

*  *  The  Latin  Grades  with  Dictionary  oe  Epithets,  price  12s.  bound. 

London  ;  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. - 

DR  V ALLY’S  LATIN  GRAMMAR  AND,,<TilIl^5;!iT4NI)  LATIN 
DR.  A  AL1  ’tD&ETJ;RCTUSESi  'IMPROVED  EDITIONS. 

"w  T  a  r  py’Q  T  ATTN  DELECTUS,  corrected  and  improved  ;  with 

V^ol^ 

FVALPX’S  LATIN  GRAM^  short  English  Notes.  New  Eaiti^3°v|£ 
VALPY’S  GREEK  DELECTUS,  thoroughly  revised  by  ^Rev-LT.  ^hite.M.A. 


In^this’ edition  of  “Conversations  on 
Natural  Philosophy,”  it  lias  been  thought 
Apsirable  to  introduce,  from  the  Autnor  s 
“Conversations  on  Chemistry  ”  those 
having  reference  to  Heat  and  Electric  ty 
These  subjects  belong  properly  to  the 
scienee  of  Natural  Philosophy;  and  if 

^butedto  and  Co.,  Patemortewrow. 


tions  on  Chemistry”  having  been  pub¬ 
lished  before  those  on  Natural  Philosophy. 
The  present  object  has  been  to  make  this 
work  as  complete  in  itself  as  circumstances 
will  admit  of.  The  text  has  accordingly 
been  carefully  revised  throughout;  and 
so  much  additional  matter  has  been  added 
on  the  subject  of  Electricity,  that  this  por¬ 
tion  may  ho  said  to  be  altogether  new. 


Valpv’s  “  Greek  Grammar,”  price  6s.  Gd 
The  list  of  New  and  improved  Editions  oi 
Mr  Valpy’s  Scries  of  Classical  bcliool- 
huiblishcdby  assignment  by  Messrs. 

books  (pub!  LJndo^  T  ni,  an  .  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


Longman  and  Co.)  will  be  found  in  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.’s  “School  Catalogue  for 
1858” — which  may  be  had  gratis. 


IjUIHBBI  •  iinn  J  - - - - - ■ — “ 

- ^i^Bii^FW^^DITION  OF  BACON’S  WORKS. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  V.,  in  Svo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

rpHE  WORKS  OF  £gS.  °I  J2&St 

D'  u:  llEi™’  E^-’  B^rister-at-Law.late 

Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camh.  —  -  ~ 


Fellow  01  inn.  a,ou. 

Vol  V.  now  ready,  price  18s.,  completes 
the  division  of  Bacon’s  Philosophical 
Works,  and  consists  of  English  transla¬ 
tions  made  by  Mr.  F.  Headlam,  and  revised 
by  Mr.  Spedding,  with  an  Index  to  the 
five  volumes.  Vols.  I.  to  III.,  price  18s. 
each,  and  Vol.  IV.,  price  14s.,  may  also  be 
had.  Vol.  VI.,  more  than  half  of  which 
is  already  in  type,  will  contain  a  portion 


of  Bacon’s  literary  W orlcs,  viz.,  the 
History  of  Henry  VH.  and  some  other 
historical  pieces;  the  Essays;  and  the 
He  Sapientia  Velerum—vnth  Pre*a“?’ 
notes  and  translations,  all  by  Mr  Sped- 
din°\’Vol.  VII.  will  contain  the  remainder 
of  Bacon’s  Literary  Works  ;  and  also 
the  Professional  Works,  edited  by  Mi. 
Heath. 


London:  Longman  mid  Cog  S^^  ^  ^^Jq^h.^Bohn';’ Richardson 

and  Soxderan;  J. 

rmrnisTi  •  L  Booth  :  and  J.  Snow.  _ _ — - — - 

Just  published,  in  Post  Svo,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth 

°The  oerman'classTcsTrom  the  fourth  to  the 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY;  a  German  Reading-Book,  containing  Extracts  arrange^ 

MULDER, eiSlA.;  Ph.D.BF"dTowhiof  ATIonis’?' T^oriau  Professor  of  European 
Languages  and  Literature  at  Oxford.  .  , 

mi?.  *AV»r»Yrf»  fwn  wnvks 


LUIIUUM  .  A_|>^  -•  W  - - >  _ _ _ _ _ _  r«»ry 

- l^PVV  ANn  IMPROVED  EDITIONS  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  HUGHES  b 

NEW  AND  1M^Gv£ApHICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS,  &c. 

In  Feap.  Svo,  with  Six  coloured  Maps,  price  7s  Gd. 

.  -\ttt  a  t  ni?  rrFOGrRAPHY  PHYSICAL,  INDUSTRIAL, 

A  wU’OLITICAL.  Shi? nRs^of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  William  Hughes, 

F.R.G.S.  f  Part  I. — Europe,  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth.  . 

Or  in  Two  Parts . I  u  —Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia,  4s. 

w  HUGHES’S  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Industrial,  and 

GEOGRAPHY  (Construction 

of  Maps,  Map-Projections,  &c.),  price  4s.  Gd. 

Also  in  Gleig’s  School  Series,  for  the  use  of  Beginners, 

W  HUGHES'S  CHILD’S  FIRST  GEOGRAPHY,  18mo ,  9d. 

i  HUGhIH  GEOG^PH^ofraE  BRm°S^rrMPiRE,  18mo,  Is. 

London;  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row^ - 

lilcw  Edition  enlarged  and  improved,  in  12mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

A  DAMs“s  GEOGRAPHICAL  WORDjRXrOSrjOR;  Names 

most  difficult  Geographical  Names  and  Tmm».  c  them 

“This  little  book  gives  the  meaning  of  can  be  more  usciui 
geographical  terms  and  names  ot  places. 

It  is  designed  for  beginners  in  geography 
who  are  not  yet  able  to  trace  the  meaning 
of  the  words  from  the  learned  or  primitive 
languages  from  which  they  are  derived. 

In  teaching  children  geography,  nothin? 


languages  aim  uiw,i«ir«a  — 

The  object  of  the  above  two  works  is  to 
supply  the  public  at  once  with  a  copious 
yet  compendious  History  of  German  Lite¬ 
rature,  and  a  German  Reading-Book,  con¬ 
taining  illustrative  extracts  from  the  best 
authors,  arranged  chronologically  from 
the  fourth  century  to  the  present  time. 
The  First  is  based  on  Vilmar  s  History 
of  German  Literature,”  which  enjoys  a 
high  reputation  in  Germany,  having 
reached  a  sixth  edition  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  It  shows  when  and  how  the 
individnai  writers  lived,  moved,  and  had 


their  being :  what  schools  they  founded 
or  belonged  to,  and  the  character,  scope, 
and  influence  of  their  works ;  and  great 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  narratave 
of  each  succeeding  author.  Ins  times,  &c., 
keep  pace  with  the  successive  specimens 
of  tlieir  works  exhibited  in  the  Second. 
By  this  method  of  arrangement,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  twin  works  will  prove  more  clear 
and  comprehensive,  and  therefore  moie 
useful  and  instructive,  than  any  on  the 
same  subject  that  has  appeared  in  this 
country. 


can  he  more  u9eiui  muu  - - - 

thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  terms 
used  in  the  science,  without  a  due  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  they  never  can  properly 
understand  the  subject.  We  have  found 
this  book  particularly  useful  in  this 
ng  children  geograpuy,  «.ui.6  respect.’  —  Educational 
London  :  Longman,  Baow^GREEN^ImN^MANS.^iffi 

TVTEW  and  IMPROVED  E“'™NS^IAEPROVKD^:OMj. 

'Tmrncrn S'SSSiSii  iJJJJ*  “*  •^SA 

t  sthEditi0“ . 3s-G2d; 

Dr? Sullivan’s  sehool-booiis  have  lieen  number,  •« 


"  jjr.  r5umvau  o  - 

mainly  instrumental  in  making  a .name 
for  the  system  of  education  pursued  m  Hie 
National  Schools.— Irish  Quarterly  Be- 

t!“Dr.  Sullivan’s  seliool-books,  seven  in 


number,  are  distanguisucu  a---- 

principle— that  of  simplifying  the  subject 

taught,  and  of  bringing  out  m  a  few  p  am 
and  striking  rules  the  great  lead'ng.deaR 

of  the  science  in  hand,  —Dublin  Umver 
sity  Magazine. 


ters  uvea,  moveu,  anu  »«i  ...j. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


Dr.  Sullivan’s  sel.ool-books,  seven  m  sity  ^  ^  Colonies, 

The  Circulation  of  these  books  in  Ireland,  by  t(l’e  following  return, 

amounts  to  upwards  of  149,800 ^opies .per  Ireiand  :- 

from  Messrs.  Alex.  Thom  and  Sons,  the  a  jes  of  professor  Sullivan  s 

S^-Sttr  ptt  i^our'estaWishment  within  the  Ig  three  ^ 

“"‘"SasifflM.  ^i»a«sssr- 


/ 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

1. 

The  Second  Edition  of 

EDWARDS’  PERSONAL  ADVENTURES  DURING  THE 

INDIAN  REBELLION,  Post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
of  all  Booksellers. 

“  For  touching  incidents,  hair-breadth  ’scapes,  and  the  pathos  of  sufferings 
almost  incredible,  there  has  appeared  nothing  like  this  little  book  of ‘Personal 
Adventures.’  Surely,  if  fictitious  stories  of  afflictions  have  been  sold  by  countless 
thousands,  these  real  adventures,  which  no  effort  of  the  imagination  can  surpass, 
will  find  a  sympathizing  public.”— Athenaum. 

2. 

BOUKCHIER’S  EIGHT  MONTHS’  CAMPAIGN 

AGAINST  THE  BENGAL  SEPOYS  DURING  THE  MUTINY,  1857.  With 
Plans.  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth. 

“A  right  manly,  fair,  and  forcible  statement  of  events.”— Athenaum. 

3. 

COOPER’S  CRISIS  IN  THE  PUNJAB.  Post  8vo,  with 

Map,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth. 

“One  of  the  most  interesting  and  spirited  books  which  have  sprung  out  of  the 
Sepoy  Mutiny.”— Globe. 

"  Written  with  vigour  and  earnestness,  and  is  full  of  the  most  tragic  interest.” 
— Economist. 

4. 

THE  PARSEES  OF  BOMBAY  — THEIR  HISTORY, 

RELIGION,  MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS.  By  Dosabhoy  Framjee.  Post  8vo, 
price  10s.  cloth. 

5. 

THE  CHAPLAIN’S  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF 

DELHI.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  W.  Rotion.  Post  8vo,  with  Plan  of  the  City  and 
Siege  Works,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

“  A  simple  and  touching  statement,  which  bears  the  impress  of  truth  in  every 
line.”-  -Athenaum. 

6. 

ADDISON’S  TRAITS  AND  STORIES  OF  ANGLO- 

INDIAN  LIFE.  Eight  Illustrations.  Price  5s.  cloth. 

RAVES  LIFE  OF  LORD  METCALFE.  New  and  Cheap 

Edition.  2  Vols.  Post  Svo,  with  Portrait,  price  12s.  cloth. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  biographies  of  the  present  day.”— Economist. 

LONDON :  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL. 


MR.  BENTLEY 

HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  FOLLOWING  NEW  WORKS. 


THE  MU  TINIES  IN  OUDH.  An  Account  of  the  Mutinies 

in  Oudli  and  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow  Residency;  with  some  Observations  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Mutiny.  By  Martin  Richakd  Gcbbins,  Financial  Commissioner 
for  Oudh.  Svo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  15s. 

SERVICE  AND  ADVENTURE  WITH  THE  KHAKEE 

RESSALAH ;  OR,  MEERUT  VOLUNTEER  HORSE.  During  the  Mutinies  of 
1857-53.  By  Robebt  Hex  by  Wallace  Dunlop,  B.C.S.  Post  8vo,  with  Illustra- 
tions.  [/}  j  a  few  days. 

in. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  BRITISH  BLTRMAH.  By  Christopher 

T.  Winter.  Post  8vo,  with  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  [On  the  20th. 

MY  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  MUTINIES  IN  OUDH.  By 

A  Wounded  Officer.  2  Vols.,  witli  Illustrations,  12s.  [On  the  24 th. 

A  JOURNEY  DUE  NORTH.  By  George  Augustus  Sala. 

Post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  LADIES  OF  BEVEIl  HOLLOW.  By  the  Author  of 

"Mary  Powell.”  Second  Thousand.  2  Vols.  12s. 

DAY  BY  DAY  AT  LUCKNOW.  By  Mrs.  Case,  widow  of 

Colonel  Case,  32nd  Regiment.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

VIIT. 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEED.  By  Maria  Freeman.  3  Vols. 

IX. 

A  TIMELY  RETREAT  FROM  MEERUT.  By  Two 

Sisters.  Second  Edition.  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

FRIENDS  AT  THEIR  OWN  FIRESIDES:  a  Story  of  the 

People  called  Quakers.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  of  “Tho  Women  of  England." 

2  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  12s. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  Francis 

T.  Bcckland,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Assistant-Surgeon  2nd  Life 
Guards.  Third  Edition,  in  small  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

XII. 

PHILIP  PATERNOSTER:  a Tractarian Love  Story.  2  Vols. 

Fcap.  8vo,  12s. 

XIII. 

DICTIONARY  of  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES  and  SECTS, 

from  tho  Earliest  Ages  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mabsden.  New 
Edition,  in  one  handsome  Volume,  8vo,  12s. 

SAT  Pill  JAY 

I&EEMONSiMN  STONES;  or,  Scripture  confirmed  by  Geology. 

"—'  UtAUZLAJf-  ” - ~  ™“* - - - -  •  -  - 


ByD: „Wc-Au»land.  Fourth  Edition,  small  8vo,  with  Nineteen  Illustrations,  4s. 

.  ;  ’  I  :i.:>  \ - 
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THE  QUEEN  ANI)  THE  SQUIRES. 

rpHE  political  platitudes  of  the  last  Queen’s  Speech  were 
X  diversified  by  a  social  precept.  “  Many  of  you,  in  return- 
« jncr  to  your  respective  counties,  have  extensive  influence  to 
«  exercise,  and  duties  to  perform  of  hardly  less  value  to  the 
«  community  than  those  from  the  labours  of  which  you  are 
«  about  to  he  released  ;  and  her  Majesty  entertains  a  confident 
«  assurance  that  under  the  guidance  of  Providence  that  m- 
«  fluence  will  be  so  employed,  and  those  duties  so  perfoimed,  as 
“  to  redound  to  your  own  honour,  and  to  promote  the  general 
“  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  a  loyal  and  contented  people. 

Not  only  those  members  who  return  to  counties,  but  those 
who  return  to  towns,  and  to  the  superintendence  of  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  concerns,  have  occasionally, 
in  this  commercial  and  manufacturing  country,  extensive 
influence  to  exercise  and  valuable  duties  to  peifoim. 
But  the  exclusive  mention  of  the  county  members  is 
perfectly  natural.  Whatever  disguise  tactical  necessity  may 
compel  the  leaders  of  the  Protectionist  party  to  wear 
their  heart  is  still  in  the  right  place.  They  still 
view,  and  would  be  glad  to  govern,  England  as  a  nation  ot 
landowners  with  a  loyal  and  contented  rural  population, 
thou  oh  temporarily  defaced  by  some  commercial  and  manu¬ 
facturing  excrescences.  To  your  real  Buckinghamshire  01 
Dorsetshire  squire,  traders  and  cotton-spinners  are  a  kind  of 
social  nonconformists,  whose  existence  it  may  be  hoped  will 
be  transient,  and  who,  in  the  meantime,  remain  in  a  sort 
of  uncovenanted  condition,  intruding  themselves  within  the 
political  and  social  pale,  but  not  recognised  _  by  its  more 
legitimate  denizens.  The  philanthropic  squire,  indeed,  feels  a 
melancholy  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  factory  slave,  who 
has  not  above  twice  as  good  wages,  and  is  sent  to  work  nearly 
at  as  early  an  age  as  his  loyal  and  contented  compeer  in 
Buckinghamshire  or  Dorsetshire  the  Blest.  It  is  right,  for 
the  credit  of  the  Country  party  themselves, .  to  keep  in  view 
this  peculiarity  of  their  social  and  legislative  vision.  The 
Corn-laws  were  simply  a  device  for  making  the  double 
population  of  a  great  trading  and  manufacturing  country  live 
on  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  single  area,  till  it  reached 
famine  prices,  for  the  benefit  of  the  landowners.  The 
apparent  selfishness  and  inhumanity  of  such  legislation  are 
much  mitigated  when  we  consider  how  faintly  the  trading 
and  manufacturing  moiety  of  the  population  was  present  to 
the  minds  of  the  legislators.  “  Men  are  all  equal,”  says  the 
slave-owning  republican,  when  taxed  with  inconsistency  by 
the  negro’s  friend  ;  “  but  that  is  not  a  man,  that  is  a  nigger.” 

“  The  people,”  said  the  Corn-law  squire  to  himself,  “  ought 
«  to  be  fed  ;  but  those  are  not  the  people — those  are  cotton - 
«  spinners.”  It  was  the  radical  ground  of  mutual  mistrust 
and  ultimate  schism  between  Peel  and  his  Corn-law  fol¬ 
lowers  that  Peel,  being  the  son  of  a  cotton-spinner,  could 
not  help  seeing — and,  being  a  man  of  conscience,  could  not 
help  considering — the  non-agricultural  part  of  the  people. 
The  present  Government  feels  itself  obliged  to  make  to 
itself  a  friend  of  Bright  and  to  tickle  Liverpool  with  votes 
for  an  Indian  councillor,  but  its  heart  and  the  heart  of  its 
followers  is  in  the  right  place. 

However,  we  are  grateful  for  the  advice  given  to  the 
squires,  and  we  only  wish  it  had  been  extended,  and  pretty 
sharply,  to  those  who  are  not  members  of  Parliament  as  well 
as  to  those  who  are.  A  squire  who  is  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  generally  one  of  the  most  active-minded  of  his  class, 
and  would  be  most  naturally  disposed,  on  returning  to  his 
county,  to  do  his  duty  among  his  dependents.  He  is  better 
entitled,  too,  than  his  idle  neighbours  to  amuse  himself 
with  his  yacht  or  with  touring,  after  what  has  now  become 
the  very  hard  and  exhausting  work  of  a  session  of  Parliament. 

I  But  London  is  more  filled  season  after  season;  its  parties  are 

moi’e  overcrowded ;  its  dependent  train  of  vice  and  misery  is 
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increased ;  the  Queen’s  Drawing  Rooms  are  more  and  more 
turned  into  struggling  mobs ;  and  when  the  London  season  is 
over  the  Continent  is  more  and  more  overrun,  and  the  sea 
more  and  more  covered  with  men  and  women  who  are 
deserting  the  most  important  social  duties  in  the  life¬ 
long  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Simple  restlessness  and  the  wan¬ 
tonness  of  ease — much  more  the  most  hypochondriac  fancy 
about  their  health,  and  the  silliest  fear  of  “  the  fall  of  the 
“  leaf,”  or  some  equally  substantial  danger  to  the  most 
useless  life  in  the  parish — is  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
deserting  homes  in  which  the  possessors  are  maintained 
with  every  circumstance  of  luxury  and  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  happiness  by  the  labour  of  dependents  to  whom 
in  return  they  owe  all  the  guidance,  assistance^  and 
sympathy  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  afford.  “  Pro- 
“  perty  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights,  is  a  maxim 
which  seemed  revolutionary  when  it  was  first  uttered  by 
Drummond,  but  which  a  Conservative  Ministry  can  now 
inculcate,  and  which  we  heartily  wish  they  had  any  power 
to  enforce.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  our  large 
national  debt  that  it  has  created  a  mass  of  property  with¬ 
out  ostensible  duties,  and  thereby  tended  to  weaken  the 
general  sense  of  the  duties  of  property  among  the  rich.  Of 
all  who  live,  or  ever  have  lived,  by  the  labour  of  other  men  s 
hands,  none  have,  or  ever  have  had,  a  happier  lot  than  the 
E11  < dish  Squire,  if  he  has  only  the  soul  to  appreciate  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  real  sources  of  happiness 
which  it  affords.  The  life  of  a  great  Roman  noble,  with  his 
vast  villas  and  his  armies  of  slaves — the  life  of  a  French 
seigneur,  with  all  the  pomp  and  pleasures  of  Versailles  were 
poor  and  insipid  in  comparison  to  the  life  of  the  owner  of 
an  English  manor-house  when  he  seasons  his  pleasures  with 
the  active  and  generous  performance  of  his  social  duties. 
But  this  happiness  and  the  dignity  which  attends  it  depend 
on  the  performance  of  the  duties,  and  will  not  come  to  a  man 
who  idles  away  his  existence  at  Melton  or  Rome,  or  ‘  drowns 
“  his  heart  in  the  gross  mud-honey  of  town,”  while  those 
who  support  his  luxury  pig  in  incestuous  hovels  and  want 
bread.  *  A  life  so  passed  is  miserable  and  degraded,  and  the 
old  ace  in  which  it  closes  must  be  one  of  unenviable  feelings, 
if  moral  dignity  enough  is  left  to  feel.  To  know  that  you 
have  been  employing  the  labour  of  so  many  persons  dining 
the  whole  term  of  your  existence  in  the  Sisyphean  task  of 
feeding  your  consuming  appetites,  is  surely  a  reflection  which 
cannot  brighten  the  shadows  of  advancing  years.  The  lot  of 
the  peasant  who  closes  a  life  of  incessant  toil  in  the  woik- 
liouse  is  not  only  noble,  but  happy,  in  comparison.  To  him 
the  termination  of  existence  is  at  least  a  well-earned  repose, 
and  he  may  take  a  proud  leave  of  a  world  for  which  he  has 
done  far  more  than  the  world  has  done  for  him.  Many 
vices  which  disgraced  the  English  country  gentleman  of  the 
last  generation  have  been  abated  ;  but  the  master  vice  of 
non- residence  is  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
desired  that  the  Crown  may  use  all  the  social  influence 
which  has  survived  the  loss  of  its  political  power  in  dis¬ 
couraging  the  continuance  of  the  evil. 

Land  has  always  been  held,  and  it  is  necessary  foi  the 
stability  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  society  that  it  should  be 
held,  subject  to  the  performance  of  some  social  duties,  though 
those  duties  may  not  be  of  a  formal  character,  or  enfoiced 
by  the  law.  If  we  were  living  under  the  feudal  system,  the 
owners  of  landed  estates  would  now  be  fulfilling  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  tenure  by  knight  service  by  serving  their  Lady  Para¬ 
mount  in  her  Indian  and  Chinese  wars.  Tnose  days  aie 
happily  gone,  and  substitutes  have  been  found  to  be  shot  and 
shovelled  into  a  trench  for  sixpence  a  day.  But  social 
activity  must  take  the  place  of  the  military  duties  which 
have  been  abrogated.  Landlordism  must  justify  i tsolt  to 
society,  or  there  will  be  a  danger  lest  society  should  some  <  ay 
think  of  abolishing  those  powers  of  settling  and  entai'ntg 
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land  by  which,  and  not  by  the  adamantine  and  im¬ 
mutable  decrees  of  Providence  and  nature,  landlordism 
exists.  “The  great  burden  on  laud  is  the  landlord,”  is 
a  cynical  sentiment  which  might  swell  into  a  powerful  and 
prevailing  cry  if  the  landlord  had  nothing  *  more  to 
show  for  all  that  he  consumes  than  a  certain  addition  to 
the  difficulties  of  draining  the  metropolis.  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  and  now 
but  half-estranging  sea,  there  exists  a  form  of  rural  society 
very  different  from  our  own,  in  which  the  tiller  of  the  land 
owns  the  soil  he  tends.  We  know  all  that  is  to  be  said 
against  the  small  freehold  system,  both  in  a  political  and  in 
an  economical  point  of  view.  We  know  its  tendency  to  a 
gross  and  levelling  despotism,  and  to  an  infinitely  subdivided 
and  impoverished  soil.  But  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
attractions  of  such  a  system  for  those  whom  it  would  con¬ 
vert  from  day-labourers  into  proprietors.  Those  attractions 
must  be  counteracted  by  a  sense  of  the  benefit  conferred  on 
the  land  and  its  cultivators  by  a  good  landlord,  if  our  present 
system  and  its  benefits  are  to  be  permanently  maintained. 
We  were  told  the  other  day,  by  a  petulant  French  pamphleteer, 
that  a  French  General  landing  in  England,  and  offering  the 
people  Universal  Suffrage  and  the  Code  Napoleon,  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  labouring  classes.  The  one  thing  which 
saves  such  a  gasconade  from  more  than  French  absurdity 
is  the  possible  effect  which  the  promise  of  the  land  to  him 
who  tills  it  might  have  if  the  landlords  were  non-resident, 
and  had  lost  the  affections  of  their  people.  The  task  of  pre¬ 
serving  these  affections  is  not  a  very  hard  one,  and  may  be 
accomplished  by  an  average  squire  without  auy  superhuman 
exercise  of  virtue.  The  greater  part  of  the  French  landed 
aristocracy  did  manage  by  long  non-residence  to  prepare  their 
“  loyal  and  contented”  peasants  for  Jacobinism  and  confis¬ 
cation  ;  but  the  Vendean  landowners,  who  were  not  other¬ 
wise  miracles  of  social  energy  and  beneficence,  by  merely 
residing  on  their  estates,  and  keeping  up  a  kindly  connexion 
with  the  people,  not  only  retained  the  allegiance  of  their 
peasantry,  but  found  them  faithful  in  the  day  of  trial  even  to 
death.  But  we  need  not  go  to  France,  or  to  the  last  generation, 
forwarniugs.  Inourdaywe  have  seen  thesquirearchy  of  Ireland 
fairly  ejected  from  their  ancestral  estates,  not  indeed  by  re¬ 
publican  bayonets,  but  by  a  legal  agency  not  less  cogent  • 
and  that  ejection  was  the  consequence  of  their  having  become  a 
social  nuisance  through  misbehaviour,  of  which  non-residence 
was  a  principal  part,  and  which  at  last  took  the  form  (as 
luxurious  idleness  is  in  the  end  certain  to  do)  of  pecuniary 
ruin.  It  is  an  omen  not  to  be  despised.  We  thankfully 
admit  the  great  improvement  that  has  lately  taken  place 
in  the  general  condition  of  the  rural  poor.  But  that 
improvement  is  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  a  measure  of 
justice  which  the  rich  squire,  because  it  would  lower  his  rent, 
passionately  resisted,  but  which  the  poor  clergyman,  though 
it  lowered  his  tithe,  received  generally  without  a  murmur. 
In  the  building  of  churches  and  schools,  and  in  all  the  works 
of  charity,  the  squirearchy  are  left  behind  by  the  clergy,  by 
professional  men,  by  women  with  limited  incomes.  Some  of 
them  perform  nobly  their  voluntary  duty.  But,  as  a  class, 
they  still  stand  considerably  in  need,  on  their  own  account, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  their  dependents,  of  the  gentle  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Queen’s  speech,  and  perhaps  of  a  still  sharper 
admonition. 


THE  INDIAN  COUNCIL. 

FACTS  are  occasionally  valuable  in  proportion  not  to  their 
magnitude,  but  to  their  freshness.  The  journalists  who 
are  engaged  in  reviling  the  memory  and  the  testament  of  the 
East  India  Company  would  be  little  enough  touched  by 
appeals  to  its  older  feats  of  administration  and  conquest;  but 
it  may  be  possible  to  make  them  ashamed  of  themselves  by 
calling  to  their  notice  the  two  last  documents  presented  to 
Parliament  on  the  subject  of  India.  Just  about  this  time 
last  year  they  deserted  the  very  creditable  position  they  had 
assumed  in  reference  to  the  Company,  and  declared  them¬ 
selves  hostile  to  its  continuance  on  two  grounds,  and  no  more. 
They  asserted,  first,  that  it  had  not  sufficiently  promoted  the 
interests  of  Christianity  in  India;  and,  next,  that  by  its 
administrative  tardiness  it  had  impeded  the  transport  of 
troops  to  the  seat  of  war.  Now  the  last  Paper  of  importance 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  very  vehement, 
indeed  a  rather  virulent,  criticism  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
taxing  them  with  thoughtless  disregard  for  native  religious 
opinion,  and  with  excessive  tenderness  for  the  foolish  fana¬ 
ticism  of  missionaries;  and  this  Paper  emanates  from  the 


Board  of  Control — the  department  which,  after  trying  hard 
to  absorb  the  Company,  has  succeeded  in  gaining  greatly  at 
its  expense.  As  to  the  other  branch  of  the  accusation,  it  has 
been  dealt  with  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Report  of 
the  Transport  Committee.  Elaborately  complimentary  para¬ 
graphs  on  the  energy  and  resources  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
are  coupled  with  a  slighting  reference  to  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  and  this  slight  would  have  swollen  to  a  shameful 
exposure  if  some  kind  of  dexterity  had  not  been  employed  to 
prevent  the  detailed  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  from 
being  printed  in  the  usual  form. 

These  facts  bear  directly  on  the  composition  of  the  Indian 
Council.  Did  the  East  India  Company  continue  its  adminis¬ 
trative  vigour  and  its  activity  in  Indian  improvements  to 
the  very  last !  Did  it  sustain  its  credit  before  every  com¬ 
petent  tribunal  which  has  sat  in  judgment  on  its  conduct  of 
affairs'?  If  it  did,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question  whether 
the  Directors  were  justified  in  confining  their  nominations 
to  the  elective  portion  of  the  Court.  It  was  not  the 
nominated  but  the  elected  members  who  were  the  true 
depositaries  of  the  Company’s  traditions.  The  Directors 
may  be  presumed  to  have  listened  with  some  little  contempt 
to  the  random  reviling  which  assailed  the  great  Corporation 
they  represented,  and  they  probably  thought  that  the  task 
assigned  to  them  by  the  India  Bill  placed  them  under  the 
obligation  of  infusing  into  the  new  Council,  not  as  little,  but 
as  much,  as  they  could  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  Company. 
The  Times,  among  many  of  the  weaknesses  of  omnipotence, 
has  a  certain  tendency  to  be  astonished  whenever  any  person 
or  body  it  censures  has,  as  the  Frenchman  put  it,  “the 
“  impudence  to  continue  to  exist.”  It  does  not  the  least 
understand  how  the  Directors  could  have  the  face  to 
exercise  the  obvious  advantage  left  them  by  the  Act,  by 
nominating  from  their  own  body  those  members  whom 
the  Crown  might  have  a  pretext  for  passing  over,  and 
leaving  it  to  provide  for  those  of  their  colleagues  whom 
it  could  not  well  discard.  But  people  who  have  other  ideas 
than  the  Times  on  the  subject  of  the  Company  will  be  apt 
to  consider  the  course  taken  by  the  Directors  both  as  very 
dexterous  and  as  very  wise.  Their  primary  duty  was  to 
supply  the  new  Government  with  as  much  as  they  could  of 
the  clement  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Leadenhall-street 
system,  and  which  the  Times  shouted  itself  hoarse  with 
applauding  in  1854.  The  “set  of  merchants”  had  to  be  first 
provided  for.  No  other  avenue  to  power  is  afforded  them 
by  the  British  Constitution,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that 
the  machinery  contained  in  the  new  Act  for  supplying 
vacancies  in  the  Council  will  periodically  introduce  persons 
of  this  stamp  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  them  are  thrown 
into  it  at  the  outset.  And  happily  this  rule  of  selection, 
which  ought  to  have  been  followed  under  any  circumstances, 
carried  with  it  no  sort  of  injury  to  the  Crown  Directors. 
It  was  doubtless  assumed — and,  as  the  event  proves,  correctly 
— that  the  Crown  would  take  care  of  its  former  nominees. 
But  this,  writes  an  angry  correspondent  of  the  Times ,  who 
obviously  signs  himself  in  indigo,  is  as  good  as  making  sure 
that  the  new  system  shall  be  managed  by  the  same  hands 
as  the  old.  We  arc  afraid  it  is  so.  We  fear  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  has  actually  gone  this  length  of  impertinence 
towards  the  Times  and  its  correspondents. 

The  comparison  instituted  between  the  Members  of  the 
Indian  Council  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  those  elected 
by  the  Court,  involves  an  obvious  fallacy.  It  confounds 
individual  with  corporate  merit.  The  title  of  the  elected 
Councillors  to  our  respect  is  entirely  derived  from  the 
success  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  Government  of 
India.  Except  in  managing  great  banks  and  conducting 
great  railways — pursuits  which  seem  to  be  regarded  with  all 
proper  contempt— the  elective  Directors  have  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  displaying  capacity  apart  from  their  share  in  the 
system  now  abolished,  since  even  those  of  them  who  possess 
Indian  experience  left  the  East  too  soon  to  reach  the  highest 
offices  of  State.  There  are  no  means  of  allotting  to  each  his 
exact  fraction  of  that  colossal  mass  of  credit  which  belongs 
to  the  Company,  and  there  is  therefore  no  possibility  of 
comparing  their  qualifications  with  the  claims  of  gentlemen 
whose  reputation  has  been  made  in  India  itself.  We  would 
not  say  one  word  which  should  appear  even  remotely  to 
disparage  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  nominated  or 
rumoured  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown ;  but  there  is 
certainly  not  the  smallest  reason  for  regretting  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  very  greatest  of  them  to  the  Council¬ 
lors  on  whom  the  choice  of  the  Court  of  Directors  has 
fallen.  They  have  had  work  of  enormous  difficulty  on 
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their  hands,  but  it  is  not  exactly  the  work  which  wi 
devolve  on  the  Council  of  India.  The  enemies  o  i 
Company  perfectly  well  understood  this  when  it  suited  thei 
purpose7  When  it  was  the  object  of  hostile  critics  tojho 
that  the  affairs  of  India  were  best  trusted  to  the  unfettered 
control  of  a  great  lord  or  a  tricky  adventurer,  they  discovered 
that  the  knowledge  of  Indian  statesmen  was  always  too 
much  confined  to  the  particular  sphere  m  which  they  had 
distinguished  themselves.  President  after  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  assured  Parliament  that  when  he  wanted 
information  about  India  in  general  he  aiways  preferred 
having  recourse  to  somebody  whose  Indian  knowledge  had 
been  acquired  in  England.  And  of  course  there  is  truth  in 
this  though  it  does  not  the  least  show  the  desirableness  of 
excluding  special  Indian  experience  from  the  Government 
of  India,  An  undertaking  so  vast  and  comprehensive,  so 
difficult  and  anomalous,  as  the  settlement  of  the  principles  on 
which  Indian  administration  is  to  be  conducted,  can  only  be 
carried  forward  by  the  mutual  attrition  of  all  kinds  of  capa¬ 
city.  The  talent  which  founds  a  bank,  and  the  talent  which 
rules  a  province — the  genius  which  civilizes  a  people,  and  the 
Genius  which  pushes  on  the  refined  deductions  of  political 
economy— the  abilities  of  statesmen,  financiers,  traders,  and 
critics,  may  all  be  valued  for  contributing  something  to  the 
discussions  of  the  Council  of  India.  It  was  a  testamentary 
act  not  unworthy  of  the  Court  of  Directors  when  they 
bequeathed  to  the  Council  the  ingredient  winch  is  most 
wanting  in  ordinary  English  officialism,  and  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  evanescent  in  England,  because,  by  a  strange  paradox, 
it  is  particularly  undervalued  by  a  commercial  country. 


CANADIAN  PARTIES. 


riMHE  modern  colonial  policy  of  England  has  been  pru 
1  dent,  and  on  the  whole  successful,  because  it  has  been 
simple  and  unambitious.  Canada  fortunately  became  in¬ 
tolerably  troublesome  before  arriving  at  the  point  of  incurable 
disaffection,  and  the  Imperial  Government  and  Parliament 
consequently  renounced  the  hopeless  task  of  providing  for 
the  political  and  social  wants  of  vast  dependencies  scattered 
over  two-thirds  of  the  globe.  The  judicious  parent  who 
allows  his  grown-up  son  a  latch-key  because  he  finds  it  im¬ 
possible  to  enforce  adherence  to  domestic  regularity,  naturally 
grumbles  when  the  independence  which  has  been  conquered 
is  freely  used  and  occasionally  abused,  but  wise  men  never 
covet  gratuitous  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  individuals 
or  of  communities.  If  the  party  relations  of  Canada  have 
been  complicated  in  an  inconvenient  degree,  the  necessary 
solution  will  be  found,  if  it  is  found  at  all,  on  the  otliei  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Suave  man  magno — it  is  a  not  altogether 
melancholy  satisfaction  to  watch  from  the  quiet  shore  a 
vessel  tossing  on  the  waters  ;  and  the  pleasure  is  enhanced 
when  the  spectator  has  himself  piloted  the  ship  out  of  port, 
and  committed  her,  with  plenty  of  sea  room,  to  the  charge 
of  her  captain  and  crew.  Only  a  few  years  back,  the  dispute 
about  the  Canadian  capital,  and  about  the  proposed  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  representation,  might  have  embarrassed  or 
overthrown  the  Ministry  at  home,  and  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  would  have  been  already  involved  iu  incessant 
discussions  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  Crown  nomi¬ 
nees,  and  on  the  saci-edness  of  the  Clergy  Deserves.  At 
present,  the  colonists  can  scarcely  attribute  their  difficul¬ 
ties  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  is  essentially  dis¬ 
interested  and  impartial.  In  this  instance,  as  in  others, 
the  merits  of  English  statesmanship  consist  rather  in 
common-sense  and  in  a  modest  recognition  of  irresistible 
facts,  than  in  those  enlarged  conceptions  and  far-sighted  com¬ 
binations  which  amuse  the  imagination  of  novelists  and  of 
Continental  victims  of  Anglophobia.  The  modified  indepen¬ 
dence  conferred  on  all  our  great  colonies  is  a  sound  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government,  but  it  is  a  new  and 
doubtful  experiment  in  its  bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
emancipated  communities.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Canada 
or  Australia  may  degenei’ate  under  the  influence  of  un¬ 
tried  institutions,  and,  whatever  fortune  may  be  in  store  for 
them,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  mother  country  will  never  be  reproduced  in  the  midst  of 
democratic  equality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
even  if  they  fail  to  govern  themselves,  they  could  never  have 
been  advantageously  governed  from  home  ;  and  if  new  Ame¬ 
ricas  are  in  process  of  formation,  it  is  not  desirable  that  they 
should  participate  in  the  vulgar  animosity  to  England  which 
has  become  traditional  in  the  United  States. 


The  colonies  of  ancient  Greece  contained  all  the  elements 

of  metropolitan  society — the  colonies  of  England  contain 
but  one,  in  their  thriving,  energetic,  unrefined  middle  class. 

At  home  the  aristocracy  still  possesses  political  importance, 
and  its  social  influence  is  universally  diffused.  At  Toronto, 
at  Melbourne,  and  even  at  New  York,  the  results  of  the 
same  civilization  with  the  cream  taken  off  are  hardly  to.  be 
recognised.  On  their  own  account  peers  and  millionaires 
might  perhaps  be  spared,  but  their  material  advantages  are 
invaluable  in  securing  the  supremacy  of  the  educated  and 
gently  nurtured  class.  The  whole  growth  and  history  of 
England  has  been  essentially  aristocratic,  and  the  only  insti¬ 
tutions  in  Europe  which  are  really  free  have  been  fostered  and 
maintained  by  a  privileged  minority.  It  is  not  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  liberty  may  survive  the  conditions  under  which  it 
has  been  most  effectually  attained,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  even  amid  the  pettii  ;  s  of  American  politics  the  great 
principles  of  freedom  are  practically  maintained  inviolate. 
The  national  aptitude  for  corporate  action  supplies  the  place 
of  the  individual  energy  which  can  only  be  expected  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  a  state  of  wide  social  inequality.  Every  patriot  and 
statesman  must  wish  that  Canada  may  attain  a  nobler  poli¬ 
tical  organization  than  that  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
idle  to  expect  that  a  colony  of  farmers  and  traders  will  ex¬ 
hibit  the  qualities  which  belong  to  a  society  originally 
founded  by  feudal  landholders. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  a  community  which  is  form¬ 
ing  for  itself  a  constitution  should,  at  an  early. period,  be 
compelled  to  deal  with  political  complications  which  are  not 
the  arbitrary  creations  of  party.  Hard-shells  and  Soft-shells, 
even  Democrats  and  Republicans,  bear  in  their  shadowy  or 
voluntary  distinctions  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  fac¬ 
tions  of  the  Byzantine  Circus.  No  man  is  the  wiser  or  the 
better  for  straining  his  throat  in  defence  of  green  against 
purple  and  orange;  but  serious  ends  will  always  be  pursued 
by  competing  party  organizations  which  involve  genuine  dis¬ 
sension  and  collision,  and  it  is  in  dealing  with  inevitable  social 
problems  that  freemen  learn  practically  to  govern  themselves. 
The  unfortunate  question  of  slavery  is  in  some  degree  useful 
to  A  merican  politicians,  because  it  calls  out  passions  and  con¬ 
victions  of  a  deeper  nature  tliau  the  barren  agitation  of  con¬ 
tests  for  office.  The  Canadians  have  an  equally  serious, 
though  less  painful,  task  to  accomplish  in  adjusting  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  arise  from  the  juxtaposition  of  two  uncongenial 
races.  The  old-fashioned  descendants  of  the  pre-revolutionary 
Acadian  French  have  never  sympathized  with  the  rough  and 
hard-headed  intruders  with  whom  they  nevertheless  made 
common  cause  against  a  distant  and  unpopular  Government. 
The  Radicals  of  the  Upper  Province  abstained  from  inquiring 
into  the  reasons  of  their  confederates  for  attacking  1  ro- 
testant  endowments  and  for  shaking  off  the  control 
of  Parliament  and  the  Colonial  Office.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  that,  since  the  objects  of  the  alliance  have  been 
attained,  inherent  incompatibilities  of  character  and  po¬ 
licy  should  become  every  day  more  prominent.  The  recent 
growth  of  the  colony  is  almost  exclusively  attributable  to  the 
influx  of  English  settlers,  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  a  few 
year's,  the  preponderance  of  the  more  energetic  race  will  be 
established  beyond  dispute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
population  is  more  uniform  in  character  and  religion  ,  and 
consequently,  it  is  better  organized  for  political  contests. 
Democratic  institutions  offer  great  advantages  to  a  resolute 
and  united  minority  acting  under  recognised  leaders  for  cer¬ 
tain  definite  objects.  The  Canadian  Catholics  are  more  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  in  every  way  moi’e  respectable,  than  the  mob  of 
Irish  immigrants  which  from  time  to  time  domineer  at  New 
York  ;  and  unless  their  antagonists  in  the  Upper  Provinces 
are  equally  exempt  from  internal  dissensions,  the  Colonial 
Legislature  may  long  continue  under  the  influence  of  the 
party  which  is  in  itself  the  weaker  and  the  less  expansive. 

A  statesman  might  perhaps  find,  in  the  conflict  of.  races 
and  opinions,  the  elements  of  a  high  political  organization  in 
which  the  will  of  the  numerical  majority  might  be  subjected 
to  wholesome  restraints.  The  policy  of  dividing  in  order  to 
govern  may  be  immoral  or  shortsighted;  but  no  judicious 
ruler  will  fail  to  take  note  of  divisions  which  already  exist. 
The  historical  traditions  and  prejudices  of  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians  ought  to  furnish  a  valuable  counterpoise  against  the 
one-sided  notions  of  self-willed  English  settlers.  The  Radi¬ 
calism  of  the  leaders  from  the  Lower  Province  is  a 
accident  of  opposition,  nor  have  the  farmers 


mere 


and  established  clergy  whom  they  represent  anything 
in  common  with  the  Irish  priests  and  demagogues  of  ten 
years  ago.  An  Orange  combination  against  a  peaceable  and 
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non-aggressive  portion  of  the  community  would  be  not  so 
much  anomalous  as  impossible,  for  the  defenders  of  property 
and  of  order  will  eventually  find  it  their  interest  to  ally  them¬ 
selves  with  the  natural  adherents  of  unambitious  custom. 
The  future  greatness  of  Canada  depends  on  the  development 
of  a  distinctive  national  character,  strong  enough  to  resist 
social  and  political  fusion  with  the  great  neighbouring  Fede¬ 
ration.  The  internal  peculiarities  which  require  a  kind  of 
diplomatic  skill  in  the  conduct  of  political  struggles  may  pro¬ 
bably  supply  the  destined  training  of  a  second  great  Ame¬ 
rican  nation.  In  the  course  of  the  present  dispute,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  observe  whether  either  party  welcomes  the 
sympathy  from  the  other  side  of  the  Border  which  will  be 
eagerly  tendered  to  both.  The  colonists  of  English  extrac¬ 
tion,  by  submitting  to  the  influence  of  the  United  States, 
will  only  show  that  in  pursuit  of  material  prosperity  they 
are  indifferent  to  the  calls  of  a  noble  ambition ;  but  if  the 
French  Canadians  invite  similar  assistance,  they  will  fully 
deserve  their  reward  when  they  find  themselves,  in  the 
natural  progress  of  events,  improved  oft’  the  face  of  the 
earth. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  AND  SABBATARIANISM. 

IT  appears  to  be  thought  in  some  quarters  that  the  actual 
opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sundays  is  iu  some  way 
an  evasion  of  a  recent  decision  in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  on  an  incidental  dictum  of 
Sir  W.  Page  Wood  that  the  Directors  acted.  On  the 
17th  December  last,  in  their  Annual  Report,  they  proposed 
that,  in  respect  of  every  ordinary  or  preference  share  which 
the  proprietor*  should  agree  to  extinguish,  a  ticket  should  be 
issued  entitling  him  or  his  nominee,  or  nominees,  to  a  certain 
number  of  gratuitous  admissions  to  the  Palace  and  grounds — 
such  tickets  to  be  available  on  Sunday  afternoons  as  well  as  on 
other  days.  Air.  Rendall,  a  Chancery  barrister  and  share¬ 
holder,  filed  a  bill  against  the  Directors  to  restrain  the  Com¬ 
pany  from  accepting  the  surrender  of  shares  in  exchange  for 
tickets,  and  from  issuing  any  tickets  on  such  terms,  and  from 
admitting  any  persons  to  the  Palace  on  Sundays  in  conside¬ 
ration  of  any  money  jwynient,  whether  made  directly  or  in¬ 
directly.  The  case  was  heard  on  the  25th  March,  by  Vice- 
Chancellor  Page  Wood,  and  an  injunction  granted,  restrain¬ 
ing  the  Directors,  as  prayed  by  Air.  Rendall.  I11  the 
course  of  the  argument  the  Vice-Chancellor  observed  that 
he  supposed  the  shareholders  could  go  to  the  Palace  on  Sun¬ 
days.  Upon  this  hint  the  Directors  have  acted,  and  they 
now  propose  to  admit  the  shareholders  and,  as  it  seems,  their 
friends  gratuitously  to  Sydenham  on  Sundays.  But,  before 
doing  so,  they  fortified  themselves  by  the  decision  of  a 
General  Aleeting,  held  on  the  30th  J une,  which  passed  the 
following  resolution  : — “  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Aleeting 
“  the  opening  of  the  Palace  grounds  to  Shareholders  on  Sun- 
“  day  afternoons  is  desirable,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
“  Board  of  Directors  to  make  such  arrangements  as  they  may 
“  consider  best  for  giving  effect  to  this  Resolution.'1  A  ballot 
was  demanded,  and  the  number  of  votes  polled  was — 


For  the  opening  on  Sunday . 43,480 

Against . 1 9, 40  5 


But  as  the  total  number  of  votes  is  200,590,  and  as  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  shares  were  not  represented  at  the 
ballot,  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Sabbatarian 
party  to  reverse  the  decision. 

AYc  say  the  Sabbatarian  party,  because  the  Committees  of 
the  two  Societies — the  Lord’s  Day  Observance  Society  and 
the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Promoting  the  Observance  of 
the  Lord’s  Day — have  charged  themselves  with  the  duty 
of  agitating  the  shareholders  generally  to  try  the  ques¬ 
tion  over  again.  A  circular  is  issued  at  the  expense 
of  the  two  Committees  and  addressed  to  every  share¬ 
holder,  inclosing  a  stamped  envelope  and  form  of  declara¬ 
tion  for  or  against  the  resolution  of  30th  June,  in  case 
another  meeting  should  be  held.  If  the  canvass  is  favourable, 
the  Sabbatarian  societies  pledge  themselves  to  get  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Company  summoned ;  and  they 
hold  out  a  promise  that  they  will  be  at  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
viding  stamped  proxy  papers — the  proxy  stamp  being  six¬ 
pence — for  all  who  will  vote  for  rescinding  the  Sunday 
admission  resolution.  This  looks  like  business;  but  this 
is  not  all.  A  remonstrance  to  the  shareholders  has  been 
got  up,  expressing  an  opinion  “  that  such  opening  of 
“  the  Palace  and  Grounds  is  highly  undesirable  in  a 
“  religious  and  moral  point  of  view,  and  trusting  that  the 


“  shareholders  may  be  induced  to  reconsider  and  rescind  the 
“  late  resolution and  this  remonstrance  has  received  the 
signatures  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Winchester,  and  Dean  Trench.  It  has  also 
been  signed  largely  by  the  parochial  clergy  of  London  and 
Dissenting  ministers.  We  observe  a  discrepancy  in  the 
documents.  The  resolution  passed  by  the  Company,  as 
quoted  in  the  occasional  Papers  of  the  Lord’s  Day  Observ¬ 
ance  Society  for  July  (p.  635),  refers  to  “  the  opening  of  the 
“  Palace  grounds  on  Sunday  afternoons but,  as  quoted 
in  the  Remonstrance,  it  stands — “  the  opening  of  the  Palace 
“  and  Grounds.”  Which  is  the  authentic  copy  we  are 
not  aware  ;  but  there  is  an  appearance  of  disingenuousuess 
in  exaggerating  the  case,  for  it  may  turn  out  that  it  is 
only  the  grounds  to  which  the  Sunday  admission  is  pro¬ 
posed. 

We  presume  the  remonstrants  have  counted  the  cost  of  this 
step.  If  they  are  successful,  they  are  bound  to  go  further. 
If  the  shareholders  are  to  be  excluded  from  their  own  pro- 
perty  on  Sunday,  the  Fellows  of  the  Zoological  Society  must 
be  driven  out  of  their  pet  paradise  in  the  Regent’s  Park 
Gardens.  And  if  the  Lord’s  Day  is  desecrated  by  an  after¬ 
noon’s  stroll  at  Sydenham,  Kew  Gardens  must  be  shut  up — 
the  Terrace  walk  at  Windsor  must  be  sealed — and  incon¬ 
sistency  we  must  be  barred  out  of  all  the  Loudon  parks. 
If  the  Sydenham  cedars  are  the  trees  in  which  the  serpent 
hides,  what  of  the  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park 
elms?  What  of  the  dingy  plantations  of  Bonner’s  Fields? 
Najr,  what  of  our  own  little  gravel  walks  and  grass-plats  ? 
What  right  the  Bishop  of  London  has  in  Fulham  grounds, 
or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  parterres  of  Lam¬ 
beth,  every  shareholder  has  in  Sydenham.  In  either  case,  it 
is  only  a  man’s  free  use  of  his  own  garden  ;  and  the  clergy 
are  not  very  wise  in  pronouncing  the  monstrous  paradox  that 
a  Sunday  walk  on  the  grass  is  “highly  undesirable  in  a 
“  moral  and  religious  point  of  view.” 

Of  course  it  is  of  no  use  to  argue  with  the  ministers  of 
religion  of  all  denominations.  The  denominations  are  a 
law  unto  themselves — every  preacher  is  his  own  infallible 
interpreter  of  the  Word  of  God.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  England  has  stand¬ 
ards,  documents,  a  history,  traditions,  and  practice.  We 
ask,  unhesitatingly,  where  is  the  least  intimation  in  the  for¬ 
mularies  of  the  Church,  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  statement, 
that  Sunday  afternoon  is  desecrated  by  a  walk  in  a  garden  ? 
Where  in  the  Prayer  Book,  or  Articles,  or  Canons,  is  there 
the  remotest  hint  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  capable 
of  a  Jewish  interpretation  ?  In  the  whole  Church  of  Christ, 
till  Calvin  and  Knox  invented  it,  was  the  Sabbatarian  gloss 
ever  heard  of?  Did  not  Calvin  himself  do  and  recommend 
what  the  Lord’s  Day  Observance  Society  would  proscribe  ? 
In  the  Church  of  England,  for  example,  was  a  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  service  ever  heard  of  fifty  years  ago  ?  “  Highly  unde- 

“  sirable  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view”  means  that 
the  thing  objected  to  isofan  immoral  and  irreligious  nature. 
Strong  words  and  strong  imputations  these  against  the 
Christianity  of  all  ages — the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  particular — the  sentiments  of  the  Reformers,  and 
above  all,  against  charity,  against  the  interests  of  humanity, 
against  the  interests  of  true  religion.  Iu  what  part  of  the 
proposed  use  of  the  Crystal  Palace  does  the  sin  consist? 
Is  it  wrong  to  go  down  to  Sydenham  on  Sunday  ?  Then 
the  clerical  remonstrants  are  bound  to  ui-ge  Parliament  to 
prohibit  all  railway  and  steamboat  traffic  on  Sundays.  Is 
it  wrong  to  look  at  the  Sydenham  hills  and  fountains  and 
gardens  ?  It  is  equally  wrong  to  walk  iu  St.  James’s  Park. 
Is  it  wrong  to  open  the  refreshment  rooms  ?  Then  all  our 
clubs  and  inns  ought  to  be  closed  on  Sundays.  This  is  the 
work  which  the  clerical  remonstrants  have  cut  out  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  we  wish  them  joy  of  their  holiday  task  against 
the  real  sanctity  of  the  Christian  festival  of  relaxation  and 
joy. 

The  Record  of  this  week  stumbles  into  the  real  truth.  By 
an  amusing  and  solitary  blunder  into  candour  it  betrays  the 
secret.  The  substantial  object  is  to  revive  the  Jewish  Sab¬ 
bath — or  rather,  not  the  J ewish  Sabbath,  which  was  a  day  of 
enjoyment,  but  the  morose  and  saturnine  observance  which 
the  Pharisees  made  of  it.  The  French  Ambassador,  it  appears, 
gave  a  dinner  last  Sunday,  which  was  attended  by  Lord  Derby 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  among  others.  The  Sabbatarian 
organ  not  only  denounces  the  Premier  for  unchristian¬ 
izing  the  Lord’s  Day,  but  falls  foul  of  Lord  Chelmsford  for 
coming  up  to  town  on  Saturday.  Lord  Derby  violates  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  but  the  Chancellor  is  actually  rated  for 
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violating  tlie  Jewish  Sabbath.  We  quote  the  whole  passage . 

“  We  deeply  regret  to  find  Lord  Derby  thus  countenancing 
“  the  desecration  of  the  Lord’s  Day  by  Sunday  banquets. 
“  We  also  particularly  regret  to  see  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
“  after  his  able  efforts  to  prevent  the  Legislature  from  being 
“unchristianized  by  the  admission  of  Jews,  reported  as 
“  coming  to  town  on  Saturday  on  purpose  to  unite  with 
“  foreigners  in  uncliristiauizing  the  Executive  Government 
“  of  the  country,  by  trampling  on  that  law  of  the  Decalogue 
“  in  which  God  has  commanded  that  neither  master  nor 
“  servant  shall  work  on  the  weekly  day  of  rest.  A  corr- 
“  scientious  Jew  would  not  thus  have  desecrated  his  Sabbath. 

If  the  literal  law  of  the  Decalogue  is  trampled  upon  by 
any  creature  doing  his  ordinary  work  on  Saturday,  which  is 
the  Sabbath — and  if  our  cattle,  including  the  ox  and  the  ass, 
are  to  be  relieved  from  Sabbath  work — this,  we  presume,  is  the 
reason  that  the  Record  only  appears  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday.  _ 


RAILWAY  MANAGEMENT. 

THE  contrast  between  expectation  and  fulfilment  is  rather 
a  worn-out  theme,  but  if  striking  illustrations  can  gi\  e 
fresh  point  to  a  trite  reflection,  the  collapse  of  railway  specu¬ 
lation  ought  to  make  the  old  text  “  All  is  vanity  seem  at 
least  as  new  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  A  little 
more  than  a  dozen  years  ago  an  inevitable  twenty  per  cent, 
was  the  cherished  expectation  of  half  the  shareholders  in  the 
kingdom.  What  wonder  that  the  miser’s  hoards  and  the 
poor  man’s  savings  were  poured  into  the  lottery  that  was  to 
turn  up  all  prizes  and  no  blanks  1  And  the  calculations  of 
that  time,  though  exaggerated,  were  not  altogether  visionary. 
There  are  many  railways  which  ought  to  have  paid,  and 
would  have  paid,  at  any  rate  much  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
if  they  had  been  executed  with  economy  and  managed  with 
reasonable  prudence.  The  period  which  succeeded  when  the 
first  inflated  estimate  of  railway  prospects  had  been  falsified, 
was  worse  than  even  the  times  of  universal  depression  that 
have  been  since  experienced.  The  hopes  that  had  been  frus¬ 
trated  by  reckless  extravagance  were  bolstered  up  by  dishonest 
dividends.  Ten  per  cent,  was  the  normal  rate,  not  because  the 
lines  were  really  supposed  to  be  making  any  such  profits,  but 
because  a  smaller  dividend  would  have  been  intolerable  to  pro¬ 
prietors  who  had  been  dreaming  of  an  El-Dorado.  A  bear,  they 
say,  will  live  for  a  time  on  his  own  fat,  but  he  gets  wofully 
thin  in  the  process,  and  it  took  very  few  years  for  the  Railway 
interest  to  arrive  at  a  very  interesting  state  of  emaciation 
by  the  practice  of  feeding  shareholders  out  of  their  own 
capital.  By  the  time  the  ten  per  cent,  hocus-pocus  was 
unmasked,  it  was  too  late  altogether  to  retrieve- the  past. 
Enormous  capitals  were  sunk,  overwhelming  debts  were  in¬ 
curred,  and  although  a  possibility  remained  of  gradually  re¬ 
storing  things  to  a  healthy  condition,  it  was  only  to  be  realized 
by  steady  management  and  judicious  economy.  The  case  was 
by  no  means  hopeless,  but  it  was  critical  enough  to  need  the 
very  best  advice  that  could  be  procured.  It  was  something 
to  have  got  rid  of  the  fictitious  element,  and  to  have  some 
tolerably  reliable  assurance  that  a  line  which  paid  a  mode¬ 
rate  dividend  could  not  be  really  in  a  state  approaching  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  But  the  destruction  of  sham  prosperity  has  ushered 
in  a  term  of  continuous  and  very  real  depreciation.  Ten  per 
cent,  fell  to  eight,  to  five,  to  three  and  a  half,  to  nothing  ; 
shares  that  had  stood  at  1 50  per  cent,  premium  are  now  at 
fifty  per  cent,  discount  ]  and  what  is  the  gloomiest  feature 
of  all,  every  successive  year  has  been  worse  than  the  last. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  accounting  for  these  continuing 
and  progressive  disasters.  When  the  humbug  of  the  golden 
age  of  railways  had  been  fairly  exposed,  the  hopes  of  magni¬ 
ficent  profits  were  irrecoverably  gone.  But  railway  property 
was  still  in  a  condition  to  pay  a  moderate  interest  on 
the  capital  which  had  been  invested.  The  nature  of  the 
investment  was  such  as  necessarily  implied  steady  if 
not  rapid  improvement,  and  it  might  fairly  have  been 
anticipated  that  the  depression  of  1847  would  prove  the 
lowest  point  in  the  scale,  and  that  the  gradual  increase  of 
traffic  would  convert  most  of  our  lines  into  remunerative 
if  not  brilliant  speculations.  Exactly  the  reverse  has 
taken  place,  and  though  the  traffic  has  upon  the  whole 
increased  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  dividends 
have  fallen  lower  and  lower,  and  in  some  instances  have  dis¬ 
appeared  altogether.  Such  a  result  cannot  be  attributed  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  errors  of  the  previous  period  of  railway  mad¬ 
ness.  Nothing  but  a  regularly  organized  system  of  misman¬ 
agement  could  have  produced  it,  and  there  is  evidence  enough 


that  that  system  is  still  in  full  vigour.  It  is  only  a  half  ex¬ 
planation  to  say  that  thriftless  extensions  and  reckless  com¬ 
petition  have  swallowed  up  the  funds  that  should  have 
provided  dividends.  Admitting  the  truth  of  this,  we  want  to 
plunge  a  little  deeper  into  the  mystery  and  know  why  Rail¬ 
way  Boards  are,  as  a  rule,  thus  thriftless  and  reckless — why 
they  cannot  manage  the  vast  property  committed  to  their  care 
with  something  like  the  rational  prudence  that  men  ordina¬ 
rily  exhibit  in  the  conduct  of  their  private  affairs.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  behind  the  scenes  and  find  out  the  real  cause 
of  the  administrative  incapacity  which  has  made  itself  so 
disastrously  felt.  Except  when  some  dispute  brings  to 
light  the  internal  economy  of  a  railway  staff,  every¬ 
thing  is  studiously  concealed  from  the  shareholders  ex¬ 
cept0  the  great  fact  that  their  dividends  are  dwind- 
ing,  and  their  property  wasting  away.  Now  and  then  an 
indignant  proprietary  insists  on  appointing  a  committee  of 
investigation,  and  we  obtain  such  revelations  as  came  out  a 
year  or  two  ago  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Com¬ 
pany.  But  vigorous  moves  like  this  are  too  damaging  to 
the  market  value  of  shares  to  be  of  common  occurrence,  and 
almost  the  only  occasions  when  a  glimpse  is  afforded  of  the 
secret  woi’king  of  Boards  of  Directors  are  owing  to  personal 
disputes  between  the  members  of  the  Direction  or  the 
officers  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  Mo  watt,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  has  just  favoured  the  public  with  a  sketch 
from  behind  the  scenes.  His  Company  is  by  no  means 
a  specimen  of  extraordinary  bad  management.  It  has 
been  guilty  of  fewer  blunders  in  the  shape  of  unpro¬ 
ductive  branches  than  almost  any  of  its  great  rivals. 

It  has,  it  is  true,  been  a  fighting  Company  from  the 
first,  but  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  blamed  for  this  as 
shareholders  in  other  railways  are  apt  to  assume.  Con¬ 
tention  was  almost  the  condition  of  its  existence.  It  was 
projected  avowedly  as  a  competing  line  to  provide  better  and 
cheaper  accommodation  for  districts  which  were  already  in 
connexion  with  the  metropolis.  It  had  to  fight  for  its  original 
incorporation  against  the  most  powerful  of  existing  compa¬ 
nies.  It  has  ever  since  maintained  a  desultory  war — a  war 
sometimes  breaking  out  into  the  absurd  violence  which  has 
been  lately  exhibited,  at  other  times  hushed  up  by  some  tem¬ 
porary  truce.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  competition  is 
or  is  not  an  admissible  principle  in  railway  affairs,  and  Par¬ 
liament  has  not  yet  well  made  up  its  mind  on  the  subject. 
But  if  the  principle  is  to  be  allowed,  we  cannot  with  justice 
complain  of  its  consequences,  and  if  the  Great  Noi’thern  is  to 
be  condemned  for  its  aggressive  policy  it  oixght  never  to  have 
been  allowed  to  exist  at  all.  Nor  can  the  shareholders  com¬ 
plain  that  the  campaign  which  their  Company  was  formed  to 
fight  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  conducted  without  generalship. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  wilder  than  the  policy  of  ruinously 
low  fares  which  lias  lately  been  pursued,  but  in  the  main  the 
contest  has  been  carried  on  with  considerable  skill,  and  not 
without  reasonable  success.  While  the  shares  of  other 
companies  have  been  falling  steadily  foi’  the  last  ten  yeai's, 
Great  Northern  stock  has  risen  from  a  heavy  discount  up  to 
par.  Their  dividends,  though  never  very  excessive,  have 
been  moving  upwards  instead  of  downwai’ds,  and  by  com¬ 
parison  with  other  lines  the  Great  Northern  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  well-managed  concern.  Mr.  Mowatt’s  revela¬ 
tions,  therefore,  show  us  not  an  exceptional  case  of  inca¬ 
pacity  and  neglect,  but  a  specimen  of  railway  management 
decidedly  above  the  avei’age.  From  the  way  iix  which  a 
comparatively  flourishing  Company  is  conducted,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  neglect  and  folly  that  must  have  been 
required  to  destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  most  promising 
lines  in  the  country.  In  all  probability  the  statement  of  a 
discharged  Secretary  will  be  pooh-poohed  by  Directors  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  credence.  Bub  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  he  was 
dismissed,  he  has  since  established,  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  that 
his  dismissal  was  not  justified ;  and  what  is  more  to  the  pui'pose, 
his  narrative  was  brought  forward  at  the  trial  and  left  un¬ 
answered  by  the  Directors.  It  may  not  contain  the  whole 
truth,  but  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  axithentic  account 
of  a  quarrel  which  certainly  reflects  little  credit  on  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Company.  The  heavy  losses  occasioned  by 
Redpath’s  forgeries  are  not  yet  forgotten — at  any  rate  by  the 
shareholder's,  whose  dividends  have  been  sacrificed.  When 
the  discovery  was  first  made,  a  large  section  of  the  pro¬ 
prietary  not  unnaturally  inferred  that  some  one  must  have 
been  culpably  remiss,  and  that  the  Directors  were  ultimately 
responsible  for  not  having  devised  more  efficient  checks 
against  fraud.  The  defence  of  the  Board  will  also  be  well 
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remembered.  They  had  used  the  same  precautions  which 
were  adopted  by  other  companies,  and  it  was  not  their  fault 
that  they  proved  insufficient.  There  was  a  registrar,  who,  if 
vigilant,  would  have  found  out  the  fraud  at  once.  There 
was  an  accountant  to  check  the  registrar,  and  there  was  a 
secretary  whose  signature  was  necessary  before  the  dividend 
warrants  could  obtain  any  legal  force.  To  this  chain  we  may 
add  another  link  which  the  Directors  did  not  much  dwell 
upon.  There  was  a  Board  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
secretary,  accountant,  and  registrar  duly  performed  their 
several  functions. 

The  Directors’  exculpation  was  accepted ;  and  if  that  had 
ended  the  affair,  one  might  have  been  satisfied  to  assume 
the  validity  of  a  defence  which  the  majority  of  the  share¬ 
holders  were  willing  to  accept.  But  the  Board  was  not 
content  with  its  own  immunity.  It  proceeded  to  pass  a 
resolution  condemning,  with  nicely-graduated  censure,  first 
the  registrar,  then  the  accountant,  and  lastly  the  secretary,  for 
neglect  of  their  respective  duties.  Mr.  Mowatt  thereupon 
wrote  a  temperate  letter  to  the  Directors,  in  which  he  pleaded 
exactly  the  same  excuse  with  which  the  Directors  had  quieted 
their  constituents.  He  urged  that  the  course  he  had  pursued 
was  the  regular  practice  of  all  the  principal  companies,  and, 
moreover,  that  it  had  been  known  for  years  to  the  Directors 
themselves.  Until  the  Bedpath  catastrophe,  the  Board  had 
never  suggested  that  the  practice  now  complained  of  was  un  ¬ 
safe  ;  and  if  the  Secretary  was  wrong  in  adopting  it,  the  Board 
was  equally  implicated  by  having  tacitly  sanctioned  it  for 
many  years.  This  was  the  substance  of  Mr.  Mowatt’s 
letter,  though  in  form  it  was  softened  down,  as  became  a 
communication  from  a  salaried  officer  to  an  omnipotent 
Board.  Nevertheless,  the  retort  was  too  severe  to  be  en¬ 
dured,  and  Mr.  Mowatt  only  escaped  immediate  vengeance 
by  withdrawing  his  obnoxious  letter.  But  the  quarrel 
rankled,  and  after  some  months  of  hollow  truce  the  Secretary 
was  visited  with  a  summary  dismissal,  for  which  he  has 
since  recovered  damages  against  the  Company.  Now,  it 
may  be  that  Mr.  Mowatt  has  not  proved  himself  alto¬ 
gether  guiltless  of  negligence  in  the  matter.  It  may 
be,  as  he  says,  impossible  for  a  person  in  his  position 
to  investigate  every  document  to  which  his  signature  is 
officially  placed.  But  if  this  is  so,  it  would  be  better  to  dis¬ 
pense  altogether  with  a  signature  which  is  given  as  a  mere 
form,  and  serves  no  purpose  but  to  create  a  false  security. 
This  at  least  is  certain — that  if  the  Secretary  was  to  blame  for 
remissness,  the  Directors  who  sanctioned  what  he  did  were 
doubly  culpable.  By  cashiering  their  officer  theBoard  have  em- 
phatically  condemned  themselves,  and  we  have  it  substantially 
admitted  that,  by  their  own  neglect  of  duty,  a  whole  year’s 
dividend  was  swept  into  the  pocket  of  an  unprincipled  rogue 
whom  they  had  placed  in  a  position  of  trust  with  the  full  means 
of  knowing  that  there  was  no  efficient  check  to  control  his  dis¬ 
honesty.  If  this  is  the  way  in  which  a  prosperous  concern 
is  governed,  we  should  like  to  know  how  business  goes  on  at 
the  Boards  of  less  fortunate  companies.  It  is  the  share¬ 
holders’  affair  to  look  to  these  things,  for,  without  some  im¬ 
provement  in  administration,  they  may  give  up  all  hopes  of 
restoring  their  property  to  a  sound  condition. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOLS. 

THE  promise  of  the  Times  to  keep  the  condition  of  the 
London  Public  Schools  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  its 
readers  is  but  a  dreary  augury  for  the  Long  Vacation;  but 
the  subject  has  importance,  if  not  interest,  though  it  cannot 
perhaps  be  quite  so  summarily  disposed  of  as  our  contem¬ 
porary  seems  to  suppose.  His  first  proposal  is  to  transport 
St.  Paul’s  and  Merchant  Taylors’  to  the  country.  These 
foundations,  since  their  masters  ceased  to  have  boarding¬ 
houses,  have  become  day-schools,  resorted  to  almost  exclusively 
by  the  sons  of  professional  men  in  London  and  its  suburbs. 
The  chief  attraction  they  possess  is,  doubtless,  the  immense 
patronage  which  they  command  in  the  Universities;  but  the 
gratuitous  education  supplied  is  excellent  of  its  kind,  and 
co-operates  with  the  manifold  influences  derived  from  the 
antiquity  of  the  institutions  to  give  the  day-scholar  some  part 
of  the  advantages  of  the  great  Public  Schools  in  the  country. 
When,  however,  it  is  suggested  that  Merchant  Taylors’  and 
St.  Paul’s  should  be  removed  to  sites  at  a  distance  from 
London,  the  interests  of  the  classes  now  benefited  by  them 
are  strangely  thrown  out  of  account.  The  London  physician, 
or  lawyer,  or  clergyman  has  surely  some  right  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  an  arrangement  which  may  altogether  modify 


the  education  provided  for  his  children.  Let  him  send 
them,  it  may  lie  said,  to  the  new  school  in  the  country. 
But,  in  order  that  the  foundation  in  its  changed  state  may 
confer  anything  like  the  same  advantage  on  the  same  class 
as  at  present,  the  boys  must  be  lodged  and  fed  as  well  as 
educated;  and,  even  if  the  funds  of  the  schools  could  bear 
the  necessary  outlay,  there  are  grave  objections  to  the  system. 
A  middle-class  chai’ity  is  a  paradox  and  a  mistake,  and 
almost  universally  resolves  itself  into  a  bargain  between  the 
governors  and  the  parents,  by  which  the  latter  surrender 
their  natural  right  to  protest  against  abuses  in  exchange  for 
excessive  advantages  conferred  by  the  endowments.  The 
anomalous  foundation  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  for  instance,  can 
never  be  effectually  reformed  till  it  ceases,  in  part  at  all 
events,  to  be  gratuitous.  The  notion  that  the  London 
schools,  by  removal  into  the  country,  could  be  transmuted 
into  so  many  Etons  involves  a  misapprehension.  Eton 
derives  its  character,  not  from  the  College,  whatever  be  its 
historical  precedence,  but  from  the  great  school  which  has 
gathered  around  it.  The  College,  though  recently  it  has 
been  thoroughly  and,  we  believe,  very  successfully  re¬ 
organized,  is  not  a  model  which  anybody  would  deliberately 
imitate. 

The  argument  of  the  Times  amounts  to  an  attempt  to 
establish  the  superiority  of  public  boarding-schools  over 
day-schools,  public  and  private.  If  this  were  granted,  it 
would  still  be  hard  to  enforce  it  in  a  manner  by  law,  for  an 
Act  of  Parliament  would  certainly  be  needed  to  alter  the 
purposes  and  shift  the  locality  of  the  two  schools  indicated. 
The  persons  who  prefer  a  day-school  to  one  of  another 
description,  as  affording  more  scope  for  home  influences,  or 
who  shrink  from  the  expense  of  a  great  public  school,  scarcely 
deserve  to  be  shown  the  error  of  their  ways  by  a  violent 
suppression  of  the  foundations  of  which  they  now  avail  them¬ 
selves.  The  truth  is,  that  so  far  from  London  day-schools  of 
the  better  sort  declining  in  credit,  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  them.  The  rise  of  the  large  school  at  King’s  College  is 
an  instance  in  point,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  the  City  a 
numerously  attended  foundation,  called  the  City  of  London 
School,  has  recently  risen  into  importance.  We  believe  that 
in  this  last-mentioned  school  the  Proprietors  of  the  Times 
have  founded  a  scholarship — a  circumstance  which  is  some¬ 
what  calculated  to  weaken  the  reasoning  which  the  leading 
journal  now  employs,  for  the  City  of  Loudon  School  is  an 
extreme  example  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  We  go 
along  with  the  Times,  at  any  rate,  in  thinking  it  foolish  to 
preserve  the  exact  sites  of  Merchant  Taylors’  and  St.  Paul’s. 
One  of  them  is  situated  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  the 
other  in  Suflblk-lane,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Thames — the 
first,  one  of  the  noisiest,  and  the  last,  one  of  the  foggiest  and 
most  fetid  spots  in  all  London.  As  the  boys  who  attend  these 
schools  come  to  them  in  steamers  and  omnibuses  from  all 
points  of  the  metropolitan  circle,  no  appreciable  injury  would 
be  inflicted  on  them  or  their  parents  by  deserting  the  pre¬ 
sent  school  buildings,  which  in  neither  case  have  the  slightest 
convenience  or  beauty,  and  constructing  new  ones  in  some 
comparatively  open  suburb,  where  spacious  and  airy  play¬ 
grounds  can  be  obtained  and  secured  from  the  intrusions  of 
the  building  speculator. 

Dr.  Arnold  and  Tom  Brown  have  given  the  great  public 
schools  a  popularity  which  has  naturally  for  its  effect  the 
wish  to  multiply  them  everywhere  and  at  all  hazards.  But 
it  is  delusion  to  suppose  that  an  Eton,  a  Harrow,  a  Win¬ 
chester,  or  a  Rugby  could  be  created  at  pleasure,  even  if 
there  were  forthcoming  the  wealthiest  of  endowments,  the 
purest  air,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  sites.  Many  diverse 
influences  must  co-operate  to  produce  the  healthy  working 
of  a  public  school.  Ancient  associations,  old  customs,  and  a 
settled  discipline  seem  to  be  indispensable;  and  these  are 
scarcely  enough,  unless  aided  in  their  operation  by  the 
vigilant  care  of  one  or  two  specially  constituted  minds.  The 
failure  of  any  one  of  these  conditions  may  be  fatal.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  virtues  which  public  schools  encourage 
are  nearly  akin  to  some  very  questionable  qualities,  into 
which  they  would  perhaps  be  transformed  if  the  boyish 
society  once  ceased  to  be  governed  by  good  feeling,  gentle¬ 
manlike  tone,  or  the  conventional  rules  which  sometimes 
supply  their  place.  A  very  slight  disturbance  of  balance 
would  change  a  good  English  school  into  a  seminaiy  of  the 
more  brutal  vices.  There  is  no  slight  danger  incurred  in  esta¬ 
blishing  a  new  copy  of  one  of  these  famous  institutions;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  best  sort  of 
day  schools  are  practically  less  objectionable  than  the  spurious 
Etons  and  Rugbys  which  are  just  now  springing  up  like  mush- 
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rooms  Some  of  these  are  mere  impostures,  the  speculations 
of  an  ambitious  dominie ;  the  education  given  in  others  is 
below  contempt;  in  many  the  moral  tone  is  deplorable; 
and  several  (and  these  the  best  of  them)  are  suspected  for 
the  bias  of  their  religious  teaching.  It  would  appear,  too, 
that  the  best  quality  of  English  Public  School  instruction 
can  only  be  obtained  at  excessive  cost.  Harrow  and  Eton 

are  excellent  places  of  education,  but  they  are  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  No  doubt  some  schools 
are  cheaper,  but  then  are  they  not  nastier  ?  There  would 
appear  to  be  some  kind  of  relation  between  the  public  school 
system,  when  it  assumes  its  best  form,  and  an  expense  which 
places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  any  except  the  very  opulent. 
Surely  St.  Paul’s  and  Merchant  Taylors’  may  be  allowed  to 
exist  a  little  longer  as  day-schools,  if  the  happiest  result 
which  can  be  hoped  from  a  change  in  their  constitution 
would  be  their  becoming  too  expensive  for  the  classes  on 
which  they  now  confer  considerable,  if  not  unalloyed,  ad¬ 
vantages.  _ _ 

nOW  LONDON  IS  TO  BE  DRAINED. 

IF  there  is  any  truth  in  the  common  platitude  about  the 
superiority  of  despotic  government  for  all  executive  pui- 
poses,  the  drainage  of  London  ought  at  last  to  be  efficiently 
carried  out.  In  this  matter  the  Metropolitan  Board  can 
act  with  as  much  absolute  discretion  or  indiscretion  as  Louis 
Napoleon  does  in  carrying  out  his  magnificent  improve¬ 
ments  in  Paris.  No  one  can  interfere  with  them;  and 
the  universal  obstacle  of  want  of  cash  cannot  be  felt  until 
they  have  run  through  the  respectable  sum  of  3,000,000?. 
Even  the  theoretically  representative  character  of  the  Board 
is  little  likely  to  cramp  its  action ;  for  no  material  change 
in  its  constitution  can  take  place  except  by  very  gradual 
steps ;  and  as  at  present  constituted,  it  seems  disposed  to 
delegate  its  whole  authority  to  the  engineers  in  its  employ. 
With  only  one  dissentient  voice,  it  has  been  resolved  that 
the  plans  of  Messrs.  Bidder,  Hawkesley,  and  Bazalgette 
shall  be  carried  out;  and  those  gentlemen  are  requested  to 
advise  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  different  sections  of  the 
work  shall  be  proceeded  with.  Their  recommendation  will, 
we  presume,  be  adopted ;  for  when  the  question  was  referred 
to  them,  it  was  well  known  what  their  advice  would  be. 
The  reference,  indeed,  was  scarcely  necessary,  even  in  form, 
for  their  report  had  expressed  an  earnest  conviction  that  the 
upper  and  middle  sewers  ought  to  be  first  constructed, in  order 
to  afford  time  for  some  determination  as  to  the  formation 
of  an  embankment  in  connexion  with  the  low-level  sewer. 
Practically,  the  engineers  selected  by  the  Board  have  carte 
llanche  to  spend  3,000,000?.  in  any  way  they  please  in  the 
execution  of  their  design,  and  if  the  work  is  not  well  done 
the  main  responsibility  will  rest  with  them. 

Probably  many  modifications  will  be  made  in  the  scheme 
before  it  is  completely  executed,  but  in  substance  the  map 
annexed  to  the  report  of  the  Board’s  engineers  may  be 
assumed  to  represent  the  system  of  drainage  which  will  be 
actually  carried  out,  or  at  least  attempted.  What  the  public 
are  chiefly  concerned  to  know  is,  whether  this  scheme  is 
practicable,  and  if  so,  whether  it  is  adequate  to  relieve  us 
from  the  nuisance  which  we  have  endured  till  it  can  be 
borne  no  longer.  That  it  is  feasible  seems  likely  enough. 
We  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  engineering  details, 
or  discussing  the  question  whether  the  project  which  has 
been  adopted  is  or  is  not  the  best  that  could  by  possibility 
be  chosen.  Besides  the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Bazalgette, 
the  counter-proposal  of  the  Government  referees,  and 
the  scheme  approved  by  Messrs.  Hawkesley  and  Bidder — 
which  is  not  vei'y  different  from  the  first  draught  of 
Mr.  Bazalgette’s  design — no  less  than  139  proposals 
were  laid  before  the  Referees,  and  printed  in  the  appendix 
to  their  Report ;  and  if  authority  can  settle  the  point,  the 
broad  principle  of  the  present  scheme  ought  to  be  right,  for 
there  is  an  almost  unanimous  concurrence  in  its  favour 
among  engineers  who  differ  wherever  there  is  room  for  two 
opinions.  The  method  contemplated  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the 
only  practicable  way  of  carrying  out  a  system  of  interception. 
The  area  to  be  dealt  with  is  divided  into  zones  of  different 
elevations,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  an  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  system  of  sewers  meeting  in  two  outfall  channels,  one 
for  each  side  of  the  river.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are 
obvious.  By  separating  the  different  levels,  the  quantity  of 
fluid  which  will  have  to  be  raised  by  mechanical  means  is 
limited  to  that  which  flows  from  the  lower  levels.  The 
lower  drains  are  moreover  relieved  from  the  floodings  caused 


by  the  descent  of  storm- water  from  the  upper  districts;  and— 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  consideration  of  all— the 
sewers,  if  made  large  enough  for  the  areas  which  they  have 
now  to  serve,  will  never  become  inadequate  by  reason  of  any 
extension  of  the  limits  of  the  metropolis.  When  new 
suburban  areas  of  buildings  encircle  the  metropolis,  they  can 
be  formed  into  additional  zones  of  drainage,  and  provided 
with  supplementary  systems  of  sewers.  When  once  the 
original  main  sewers  are  charged  with  as  heavy  a  duty  as 
they  can  adequately  perform,  it  is  calculated  that  no  more 
service  will  be  required  of  them,  and  no  future  difficulty 
will  be  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  the  suburban  districts. 

In  other  words,  the  plan  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension 
to  meet  the  future  wants  of  the  metropolis  without,  in 
any  way  interfering  with  its  efficient  action.  All  the  rival 
schemes,  from  that  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  engineer  to  the  old 
Commission,  down  to  the  design  which  has  now  been  selected 
for  execution,  have  this  principle  in  common,  and  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  them,  great  as  they  are,  are  strictly  confined, 
except  on  one  point,  to  matters  of  detail.  The  complaints 
made  by  the  Government  referees  against  Mr.  Bazalgette  s 
system  are  that  its  capacity  is  not  sufficient  for  the  work 
required  of  it,  and  that  it  does  not  carry  the  outfalls  far 
enough  down  the  river.  The  last  objection  may  be  passe 
over  for  the  present,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  when  the 
works  are  constructed  to  Barking,  it  will  always  be  possible 
to  extend  them  to  the  sea,  if  this  should  prove  necessary, 
and  if  the  requisite  funds  should  be  forthcoming.  The  doubt 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  proposed  scale  of  operations,  if 
justified,  is  fatal;  and  unfortunately  the  counter-reports 
prove  nothing  at  all,  except  that  engineers  are  not  possessed 
of  sufficient  data  to  decide  the  question.  Whether  sewers 
are  to  be  six  feet,  or  ten  feet,  or  twenty  feet  in.  diameter— 
whether  they  should  have  a  declivity  of  two  feet  in  a  mile,  or 
whether  a  slope  of  six  inches  will  suffice  to  keep  them  clear— 
whether  the  quantity  of  sewage  to  be  provided  for  is  five  feet  or 
seven  feet  per  head  of  population — what  proportion  of  a  shower 
of  rain  will  find  its  way  to  a  sewer  in  a  given  number  of  hours— 
and  even  the  comparatively  simple  question  of  fact,  how  many 
gallons  a  day  flow  out  of  any  one  of  our  present  sewers— are 
all  points  on  which  Messrs.  Hawkesley,  Bidder,  and  Bazal¬ 
gette  are  at  deadly  feud  with  the  Government  referees.  Cap¬ 
tain  Galton  says  that  Mr.  Bazalgette’s  gaugings  are  in  error 
fifty  per  cent.,  while  he  and  his  colleagues  retort  that  then- 
critics  have  not  only  been  as  much  at  fault  in  the  opposite 
direction,  but  that  they  have  used  a  false  formula  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  their  observations.  When  those  who  should  be 
competent  authorities  differ  to  such  an  extent  as  . this,  the 
non-professional  public  can  place  no  confidence  in  eithei 
party ;  and  if  the  works  are  actually  commenced  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  scale,  without  further  inquiry,  it  seems  to  be  a  mere 
chance  whether  the  river  will  be  polluted  by  the  over¬ 
flow  of  the  drains  for  twelve  or  thirteen  days  a-year, 
which  is  the  minimum  estimate,  or  for  a  very  much 
longer  period. 

There  is  the  more  reason  to  be  suspicious  011  this 
head  because  Mr.  Bazalgette  and  the  consulting  engineers 
make  no  secret  of  their  opinion  that  the  flow  of  the 
whole  refuse  into  the  Thames  does  not  really  pollute  the 
stream,  whatever  it  may  do  to  the  mud-banks.  Their 
zeal  for  interception  is  created  only  by  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  and  they  would  think  it  but  a  slight  defect 
in  their  scheme  if  its  capacity  should  turn  out  to  be 
much  less  than  their  present  estimate  of  it.  The  inhabitants 
of  London,  whose  part  in  the  scientific  investigation  is 
limited  to  nasal  experiments  on  the  Thames,  have,  we  think, 
a  right  to  expect  definite  information  as  to  the  percentage 
of  the  present  abominations  which  they  will  be  required  to 
inhale  after  their  money  has  been  spent.  Let  it  be  as¬ 
sumed,  in  deference  to  the  engineers,  that  absolute  purity 
of  the  Thames  is  unattainable,  and  that,  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  very  wet  days,  the  flow  will  be  greater 
than  any  system  of  sewers  can  carry  off.  But  what  is 
threatened  now  is  first  an  overflow  of  filth  into  the  river, 
twelve  or  thirteen  days  in  the  year,  and,  next,  a  daily 
pollution  of  the  stream  by  the  sewage  of  the  district 
west  of  Sloane-street  and  Kensington  Gardens,  which 
is  not  included  in  the  proposed  system  of  interception.  This 
alone  will  leave,  according  to  the  calculations  ot  the  engi¬ 
neers,  five  per  cent,  of  the  nuisance  unabated ;  and  if  we  are 
to  be  asked  to  accept  a  scheme  so  imperfect  as  this,  we 
should  at  least  have  some  assurance  that  the  deficiencies 
will  not  be  very  much  greater  than  they  are  assumed  to  be. 
Yet,  on  their  own  showing,  the  engineers  have  made  their 
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calculations  on  data  which  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  it 
will  be  unpardonable  if  operations  are  commenced  without 
a  further  investigation  of  the  facts  on  which  the  scale  of 
construction  must  depend. 

Another  portion  of  the  project  affords  anything  but  a 
pleasant  prospect.  The  only  very  decided  opinion  in  the 
Report  is  that  the  whole  undertaking  will  be  a  failure  unless 
it  is  supplemented  by  an  embankment  of  the  river  at 
least  on  the  north  side.  So  entirely  have  the  engineers 
adopted  this  view,  that  the  course  of  the  low-level  sewer 
is  traced  in  their  map  along  the  line  which  such 
an  embankment  would  take.  But  the  cost  of  this 
addition,  which  we  are  quite  willing  to  believe  to  be 
as  essential  as  it  is  repi’esented,  is  not  included  in  the 
estimate  which  the  3,000,000?.  is  intended  to  cover.  What 
is  contemplated,  therefore,  seems  to  be  to  expend  the  greater 
part  of  the  available  funds  on  the  upper  and  middle  districts, 
and  then  to  leave  the  really  essential  part  of  the  plan  to  the 
chances  of  future  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When 
the  present  borrowing  powers  have  been  exhausted,  we  shall 
be  only  just  on  the  threshold  of  the  work;  and  how  much 
more  money  will  be  needed,  and  where  it  is  to  come  from, 
are  speculations  so  formidable  that  no  one  has  yet  ventured 
seriously  to  entertain  them.  The  only  conclusion  which  it 
is  safe  to  draw  at  present  is  that  3,000,000?.  is  to  be  spent 
on  a  plan  the  sufficiency  of  which  is  more  a  matter  of  guess 
than  of  calculation,  while  its  most  important  element  is 
altogether  omitted  from  the  estimate  of  the  cost. 


1IOLYWELL-STREET  REVIVED. 

HEN  Lord  Campbell’s  Act  for  the  more  efficient  detection 
and  punishment  of  the  sale  of  indecent  books  and  pictures 
was  under  discussion,  it  was  objected  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  that  pri¬ 
vate  libraries  and  picture  galleries  might  fall  under  its  operation. 
His  objections  were  disregarded,  and  the  bill  passed.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  discuss  how  far,  either  legally  or  practically,  the 
veteran  Chancellor’s  objection  was  valid,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
walk  along  the  streets  of  London  without  being  made  aware  of 
another  objection  to  the  measure,  which  affords  a  very  curious 
commentary  on  its  principle.  How  far  the  filthy  commerce 
which  Lord  Campbell  proposed  to  check  has  been  subverted  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  we  do  know  that  exhibitions 
which  do  not  exactly  fall  within  the  scope  of  his  bill,  but  which 
are  perhaps  better  calculated  to  effect  the  infamous  objects  which 
it  attempted  to  discourage  than  indecencies  of  a  coarser  descrip¬ 
tion,  are  extremely  common,  and  unless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
have  recently  increased  to  an  enormous  degree.  There  is  hardly 
a  street  in  London  which  does  not  contain  shops  in  which  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  especially  stereoscopic  photographs,  arc  exposed 
for  sale,  which  are  certainly  not  positively  indecent,  but  which, 
it  is  equally  clear,  are  expressly  intended  for  the  gratification  of 
that  pruriency  which  Parliament  tried  to  deprive  of  its  coarser 
stimulants.  We  cannot,  of  course,  enter  into  particulars  upon  such 
a  subject,  but  if  any  one  of  our  readers  will  walk  down  the  Strand, 
he  will  see  numerous  shop  windows — in  other  particulars  of  the 
most  respectable  character — which  are  studded  with  stereoscopic 
slides,  representing  women  more  or  less  naked,  and  generally 
leering  at  the  spectator  with  a  conscious  or  elaborately  uncon¬ 
scious  impudence,  the  ugliness  of  which  is  its  only  redeeming 
feature.  There  is  a  brutal  vulgarity  and  coarseness  about  some 
of  these  pictures  which  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  disgusting.  We 
have  seen  publicly  exposed,  in  a  shop  of  decent  appearance,  a 
slide  representing  a  woman  in  bed,  with  a  man  in  his  night-cap 
and  night-shirt  seated  in  a  chair  nursing  a  baby ;  and  underneath 
was  written  “  my  last  edition.”  Mrs.  Caudle’s  Curtain  Lectures, 
and  the  various  endearments  to  which  Mr.  Caudle  resorts  in 
order  to  avoid  them,  with  other  conjugal  scenes  of  the  same 
kind,  are  apparently  extremely  popular. 

To  caH^uch  things  indecent  is  perhaps  in  some  cases  unjust, 
but  even  when  they  are  not  open  to  that  imputation,  they  show 
a  stupid,  coarse  brutality  of  taste  and  sentiment,  which  is  a 
natural  introduction  to  indecency  of  every  kind.  The  more  we 
think  of  the  way  in  which  such  things  are  made,  and  on  the  use  for 
which  they  are  designed,  the  more  apparent  does  their  offensive¬ 
ness  become.  An  ordinary  indecent  print  proves  only  the  nastiness 
of  the  artist  and  the  vendor,  but  an  indecent  photograph  implies 
the  degradation  of  the  person  who  serves  as  model  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  We  are  far  from  joining  in  the  outcry  made  against  the  model- 
room  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  art,  as  in  medicine  or  in  law,  it 
often  happens  that  the  end  absolutely  necessitates  means  w'hich, 
but  for  that  end,  would  not  be  admissible.  Decency  is  a  matter 
rather  of  sentiment  than  of  fixed  rule,  and  there  would  be  far  more 
indecency  in  sitting  a  single  time  for  any  one  of  many  dozens  of 
the  photographs  in  the  Strand  than  in  adopting  the  profession  of 
an  artist’s  model.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  picture  is 
always  to  some  extent  idealized.  A  Grace,  a  Nymph,  or  a  Venus,  is 
an  unreal,  conventional  being,  whom  we  associate  only  with  picture 
galleries  ;  but  it  is  the  very  merit  and  object  of  these  photographs 
to  reproduce  the  real  actual  woman  in  the  very  attitude  in  which 
she  agreed  to  pander  to  the  vulgar  tastes  of  mankind. 


Such  is  one  of  the  expedients  by  which  Lord  Campbell’s  Act 
is  neutralized  ;  but  there  is  another  which  is  so  transparent  an 
artifice,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  gross,  so  brutal,  and  so  unnatural  an  insult  to  the  feelings  of  a 
section  of  the  community,  that  we  should  have  supposed  that  it 
would  come  under  the  lash  ot  the  law.  "Whenever  any  incident 
attracts  au  unusual  amount  of  public  attention,  placards  are  exhi¬ 
bited  advertising  for  sale  tracts  giving  an  account  of  all  sorts  of 
horrors  connected  with  it.  At  the  time  of  the  Waterloo-bridge 
murder,  a  description  of  some  totally  imaginary  den  of  crime,  par¬ 
ticularly  devoted  to  breaches  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  command¬ 
ments,  was  w  idely  circulated ;  and  at  present,  thanks  to  the  zeal 
of  the  meeting  at  St.  J ames’s-hall,  an  equally  veracious  exposure  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  confessional  has  become  popular.  We  could 
specify  more  shops  than  one  in  different  parts  of  Loudon  which 
hang  out  placards  stuffed  with  filthy  lies  about  “  the  Death-book 
of  the  Black  Nuns,”  and  ornamented  with  a  touching  picture  of 
the  head  of  a  military  gentleman,  amputated  just  below  the  neck¬ 
cloth  by  a  community  of  monks,  who  apparently  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  manufacture  and  preservation  of  such  curiosities. 
The  head,  we  gather  from  its  position  in  a  dish,  is  undergoing  the 
operation  of  salting— probably  the  monks  are  to  have  it  for 
dinner.  Such  things  might  seem  too  contemptible  for  notice  if 
we  did  not  remember  the  avidity  with  which  sectarian  hatred  can 
swallow  the  most  monstrous  and  incredible  absurdities  ;  but  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  this  lamentable  truth  we  are,  we  think,  fully  justified 
in  the  statement  that  such  infamous  libels  as  those  which  are 
thus  publicly  advertised  are  likely  to  prove  far  more  injurious 
to  public  morality,  as  far  as  their  influence  extends,  than  any 
number  of  the  publications  which  Parliament  had  in  view  when 
it  passed  Lord  Campbell’s  Act.  Holywell-street  is  bad  enough 
in  itself,  but  when  it  puts  on  a  white  neckcloth,  and  claims  to  be 
a  chapel  of  ease  to  Exeter  Hall,  it  unites  in  one  mixture  filth, 
libel,  and  hypocrisy. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  evasions  of  the  law  to  which  we  have, 
in  the  discharge  of  a  disagreeable  duty,  directed  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  throw  considerable  light  on  the  principles  which 
legislators  should  bear  in  mind  in  dealing  with  these  subjects. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  criminal  law  will  "  ever 
succeed,  to  any  very  considerable  degree,  in  preventing  offences 
of  this  or  of  any  other  class.  It  is  only  by  a  very  cir¬ 
cuitous  route  that  the  penalties  attached  to  an  act  deter 
men  from  it.  The  real  deterring  force  is  not  fear,  but 
conscience,  and  the  wish  which  is  closely  allied  to  it  to 
maintain  the  good  opinion  of  society.  We  believe  that 
of  the  very  limited  class  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  commit 
murder  at  all,  the  number  who  abstain  from  the  fear  of  the  gallows 
is  almost  infinitesimally  small.  The  chances  of  escape  are  really 
great;  and  every  man  exaggerates  them  in  reference  to  his  own 
case.  The  real  importance  of  legal  punishment  is,  that  it  is  a 
solemn  authentication  of  the  general  sentiment  in  reference  to 
the  acts  to  which  it  is  affixed.  People  feel  that  murder  must  be 
something  very  terrible  when  they  see  persons  hung  for  it;  and 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  class  which  is  subject 
to  legal  punishment  gives  a  man,  even  if  lie  believes  himself  to 
be  pretty  safe  in  point  of  fact,  a  measure  of  his  own  guilt  and 
degradation,  and,  in  his  less  sanguine  moments,  a  sense  of  in¬ 
security,  which  constitute  the  real  deterring  force  of  the  law. 
Applying  this  principle  to  the  sale  of  indecent  books,  we 
should  be  led  to  think  that  the  direct  action  of  the  law  would  be 
very  slight.  Its  utmost  effect  would  be  the  self-destructive  one 
of  inducing  the  miscreants  at  whom  it  is  levelled  to  keep  within 
the  letter  of  its  provisions,  whilst  they  violate  its  spirit  with 
results  all  the  more  pernicious  because  they  are  less  open  and 
avowed  than  they  used  to  be.  The  great  object  of  branding 
with  infamy  wretches  who  tempt  one  to  regret  the  pillory  and 
the  hangman’s  whip  is  equally  attained  whether  convictions  are 
common  or  rare. 

A.s  to  the  public  morals,  every  one  who  has  attended  to  the 
subject  must  be  well  aware  that  neither  legal  enactments  nor 
any  other  mode  of  repression  which  ingenuity  has  devised  can 
do  more  than  cleanse,  in  a  most  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 
manner,  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter.  The  most 
elaborate  supervision  of  a  boy’s  education,  the  most  scrupulous 
expurgation  of  the  books  that  he  reads,  the  most  anxious  prying 
into  his  conversation  with  his  companions — in  a  word,  moral 
emasculation — will  never  purify  the  heart.  Of  all  machinery 
employed  for  that  purpose,  none  can  be  compared  in  efficiency 
to  the  minute  and  technical  use  of  the  confessional,  as  to  the 
results  of  which  we  may  appeal  to  the  statistics  and  to  the 
popular  literature  of  France,  and  to  the  percentage  of  illegi¬ 
timate  births  in  Austria.  Criminal  law  is  like  surgery — the 
processes  to  which  we  have  referred  are  like  medicine.  A 
sparing  use  of  both  is  occasionally  necessary  to  most  people, 
but  a  man  who  from  his  youth  upwards  has  been  taught  to  look 
upon  the  visit  of  the  doctor  and  the  surgeon  as  every-day 
occurrences,  will  never  be  a  healthy  man. 

Without  metaphor  we  should  say,  if  one  of  the  filthy  brutes  in 
question  makes  himself  obnoxious,  burn  his  stock,  fine  him,  im¬ 
prison  him — if  the  public  sentiment  allows  of  it,  flog  him  soundly 
— but  avoid  making  laws  which,  whilst  intended  to  repress  his 
activity,  practically  tend  only  to  divert  it  into  less  conspicuous, 
but  more  injurious  channels.  Knock  a  skunk  on  the  head  by  all 
means,  if  you  can  get  a  fair  blow  at  him;  but  it  is  better  he 
should  escape  altogether  than  that  he  should  be  chased  all  over 
the  house  before  he  is  exterminated. 
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THE  INDIAN  CAMPAIGN. 

ri'' WELVE  months  have  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  first  lntelli- 
1  fjence  of  the  Indian  outbreak  was  received  in  England. 
During  this  eventful  year,  British  dominion  ^  }ias  ^een 

more  seriously  endangered  than  at  any  time  for  the  last  century, 

but,  thanks  to  the  persevering  gallantry  of  our SnmBeTishS 
the  crisis  has  passed  away,  and  whilst  it  has  added  ip 
laurels  to  our  arms,  it  has  left  us  with  our  sway  m  In 
not  only  undisputed  but  more  firmly  established  than  ever.  f  • 
cord  in  ^  to  the  latest  accounts,  open  resistance  to  our  troops  is 
confined  to  a  few  isolated  districts,  and  the  work  of  pacifica¬ 
tion  is  rapidly  proceeding  over  large  provinces  which,  but  a 
few  weeks* ago,  were  the  strength  of  the  insurrection.  If  we 
contemplate  the  general  results  of  the  year’s  campaign,  and  ie 
signal  successes  which  have  been  obtained  at  a  not  very  large 
sacrifice  of  men,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  as  well 
with  the  general  plan  of  operations  as  with  the  manner  m  which 
they  have  been  conducted.  There  has,  however,  been  shown  in 
some  quarters  a  disposition  to  condemn  the  tactics  of  the  Lom- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  to  complain  that  more  has  not  been  done. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  prove  that  Lucknow  ought  to  have  been 
taken  when  the  garrison  was  rescued  by  Sir  Colm  Campbell,  and. 
that,  when  that  city  was  ultimately  captured,  much  larger 
numbers  of  the  enemy  might  have  been  destroyed  by  oili- 
victorious  columns.  Others  complain  that  the  campaign  has 
been  tardily  and  inefficiently  conducted,  and  that  excess  o 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  proti acted 
the  contest,  and  added  to  the  harassing  duties  of  the  troops 
employed.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  experience  ot  all  our 
wars  if  Lhe  military  authorities  in  India  were  to  escape  criticism, 
however  successful  they  may  have  been.  The  commanders, 
after  the  success  which  has  so  uniformly  attended  their  combi¬ 
nations,  may  well  afford  to  disregard  judgments  upon  their  con¬ 
duct  which  do  not  bear  the  weight  of  any  scientific  authority, 
and  which  have  not  exercised  any  appreciable  influence  upon 
public  opinion.  Any  discussion  which  may  take  place  w  ill  only 
serve  to  prove  the  soundness  of  the  views  which  were  from  the 
first  entertained  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  the  steadiness  with 
which  those  views  have  been  carried  out.  It  has,  it  is  true,  been 
stated,  and  with  some  appearance  of  probability,  that  the  plans 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  to  a  certain  extent  modified  m 
obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Governor-General ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  asserted  that  the  general 
character  of  the  military  policy  remained  unaltered  throughout 
the  campaign,  and  that  the  event 


allegiance,  and  that  the  population  in  some  ofthe.  disturbed 

S  XdouM  "hi  there  b.s  been  .  native 

insurrection  which  at  one  time  assumed  T“* 

that  the  inhabitants  of  large  and  populous  pro™  . 

either  taking  part  openly  with  our  foes  or  waiting  the  event  m 

an  attitude  of  assumed  apathy. 

Tf  it  had  been  only  a  mutiny  with  which  the  Indian  Go- 

vernment^hadto  d°ea{  the  dangL  would  have  bee* i  very  muj 
less,  and  the  course  to  be  adopted  m  chastising  the  mutineers 
1  and  restoring  order  would  have  been  compaiatively  easy. 

1  few  effective  blows  would  probably,  notwithstanding  the  numbers 
of  our  adversaries,  have  effectually  suppressed  the  mutiny.  But 
the  serious  dimensions  which  the  danger  assumed  from  the 
sympathy  yielded  by  the  natives  to  the  insurgents  made  it  meum- 


which  have  been  obtained  at  a  not  very  large  bent  upon  rCr  s  b  d  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of 

,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  as  well  ^^^^  ^^  t’S  ^Thild  cmitemrdate  the  intimidation  and 
,  .  .  ■  - u  - - -  ^-b  I  the  Sepoys,  but  which^hou  id 

hinder  the  insurrection  from  spreading  by 

forces  in  large  masses-and  which,  above  all,  should  prevent  the 

feeling  of  British  supremacy  being  for  a  moment  weakened  by  gr- 

i faiiUVe  or  even  want  of  success.  The  object  of  the  campa  g 
w  Mt Indiscriminate  alangMer  or  pillasc- ,t  ™  on  J 

to  restore  order  at  the  least  possible  sacrifice  to  the  ;  - 

without  inflicting  unnecessary  punishment  upon  the  vanquished^ 
That  was  the  policy  which  was  at  once  adopted  as  soon  as 
reinforcements  arrived  last  autumn  from  England. 

|  It  follows  that  the  tactics  of  the  British  armies  in  India  he; 

I  came  essentially  different  from  the  moment  when  Sir  Colin  Camp 
bell  was  able  to  take  the  field  in  force.  Up  to  that  period  our 
commanders  had  been  fighting  at  desperate  odds 
brilliant  success,  to  save  the  Europeans  and  to  preserve  a  footing 
in  the  Upper  Provinces.  With  a  wise  courage  they  made  their 
defence  an  offensive  one.  Instead  of  remaining  cooped  up  in 
entrenchments,  they  laid  siege  to  Delhi  and  marched  upon 
Lucknow.  Their  country  might  justly  have  been  proud  < ot -them if 

they  had  only  successfully  maintained  a  defensive  position.  I  hey 
didmoVe— they  won  a  series  of  glorious  victories,  invaluable  not 

only  for  their  immediate  fruits,  but  from  the 'iSu  to 
struck  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemy.  It  would  be  as  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  tall  of  Delhi  and  of  Havelock  s 
march  upon  Lucknow,  as  it  would  be  to  award  too  high  Pral®C 
the  men  by  whose  unshaken  courage  these  great  results  were 
necl  unaltered  tnrougnout  i  obtained.  Still,  though  the  enemy  had  ^en  wois  e  in  every 

has  completely  JustMed  encounter,  the  i^eet.o^y  meyement  & 


those  who  determined  upon  the  course  of  operations  which  have 
just  been  brought  to  so  successful  a  termination. 

But,  in  order  to  understand  correctly  the  whole  character  of 
the  campaign,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  nature  ot  the 
insurrection  in  its  more  recent  developments.  Eor  some  tune  it 
was  a  favourite  opinion  in  England,  which  was  supported  by 
the  whole  weight  of  Indian  experience  and  authority,  that  the 
movement  with  which  the  European  armies  had  to  deal  was  a 
mere  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army,  accompanied  with  that  amount 
of  disorder  and  brigandage  which  could  not  but  follow  in  the 
wake  of  disturbances  of  so  serious  a  character.  I  he  partial  in¬ 
accuracy  of  that  view  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  by  sub¬ 
sequent  events.  It  can  no  longer  be  questioned  that  in  some 
portions  of  India  there  was  an  organized  insurrection  ot  which 
tbe  military  mutiny  was  the  instrument  and  not  the  cause. 
It  now  seems  clear  that  not  only  in  Oude,  but  in  certain  other 
districts,  large  numbers  of  wealthy  and  influential  men  among 
the  natives  were  infected  with  a  spirit  of  determined  liostili  y 
to  British  dominion,  and  that,  perceiving  the  discontent  and 
suspicion  which  prevailed  from  various  causes  in  the  Bengal 
army,  they  took  advantage  of  it  for  their  own  ends,  through¬ 
out  the  insurrection  the  Sepoys  never  appeared  as  tbey 


Isolated  successes  seemed  to  have  little  effect tin  stemming  the 
tide  of  rebellion.  As  soon,  therefore  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  troops  could  be  brought  together,  it  was  determined  to  act 
with  considerable  masses,  the  movements  of  all  of  which  formed 
a  nart  of  one  system  of  combinations.  The  grand  army 
operated  on  the  line  of  the  trunk  road  to  the  North-west— the 

Central  Indian  force  was  assembled  and  set  in  ^IVtodras 

Hugh  Eose— whilst  the  forces  known  as  the  Bombay  and  Madras 
columns  were  moved  from  their  respective  Ih'esffienmes  upon 
Central  India.  Sir  Colin  himself  undertook  the  relief  of  Lucknow 
and  the  expedition  into  Eoliilcund.  Each  operation  was  success¬ 
ful  and  the  final  blow  was  struck  at  Gwalior  by  Sir  Hugh  Eose. 
All  these  successes  were  obtained  at  a  comparative  small  risk 
Artillery  was  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  of  our  fonnei 
Indian  campaigns— the  men  were  spared  on  all  occasions.  Great 
would  have  been  the  culpability  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
if  he  had  recklessly  sacrificed  men  whose  services  had  been 
so  valuable  and  who  could  not  have  been  replaced  for  six 
months  at ’least  ;  for  till  September  he  could  not  receive  any 
reinforcements.  If  his  numbers  had  been  seriously  reduced  he 
must  have  been  condemned  to  inaction,  and  the  insurrection 
which  still  lives  would  have  gathered  new  strength.  Sir  Colm 


out  the  insurrection  the  Sepoys  never  appeared  as  if  they  w  ie  f 5^  left  nothing  to  chance,  but  slowly  and  certainly 

were  acting  as  a  merely  mutinous  soldiery— they  obviously  obeyed  townrcj^  llis  object.  He  has  reconquered  an  empire 


nativrchfefs°  who”  didToTbelong  to  their  body,  and  seemed 
to  play  only  a  subordinate  part  in  the  insurrectionary  movement. 
And  it  is  no  less  certain  that  in  some  of  the  disturbed  districts 
the  population  generally  was  much  more  disposed  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  and  to  assist  the  insurgents  than  to  treat  them  as 
enemies  or  marauders.  Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to 
account  for  the  facility  with  which  the  Sepoys  were  able  to  supply 
themselves  with  food  and  carriage,  and  frequently  to  escape 
from  pursuit  in  places  where  nothing  but  the  friendly  aid  ot  the 
population  could  have  saved  them.  Neither  did  the  bodies  of 
troops  with  whom  our  columns  have  had  to  engage  in  the 
field  consist  exclusively  of  revolted  Sepoys.  Thus,  m  the 
force  which  took  Gwalior,  there  were  very  few  Sepoys  pre- 
sent.  Again,  in  Bekar,  Koer  Sing  opposed  to  Sir  Rdward 
Lugarcl  a  force  which  was  mainly  a  national  one,  and  contained 
but  few  Sepoys  in  its  ranks;  and  the  instances  might,  no  doubt, 
be  multiplied  in  which  the  insurrection  has  been,  in  its  prin¬ 
cipal  characteristics,  national  rather  than  military.  At  the 
present  moment  it  is  believed  that  the  mutinous.  Sepoys  are 
for  the  most  part  broken  and  dispersed,  after  losing  immense 
numbers  of  men  in  action  and  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
campaign,  and  that  the  bodies  of  armed  men  which  are  still  kept 
together  are  composed  of  insurgents  of  a  different  class, 
headed  by  independent  leaders  avowedly  hostile  to  our  rule. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
native  princes  and  rajahs  have  remained  unshaken  in  their 


worked  towards  his  object.  He  has  reconquered  an  empne 
without  sacrificing  the  army  with  which  he  has  done  it. 

This  is  a  result  which  cannot  create  any  other  feeling  than 
one  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  at  least  m  England..  Some 
military  critics,  however,  in  India,  have  been  loud  in  their 
complaints  of  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  It  may  be  that 
the  Indian  army  has  not  of  late  been  accustomed  to  the 
severe  discipline  which  the  Commander-m-Chief  insists  upon 
maintaining  in  all  ranks  of  his  force.  It  may  happen  that 
officers  in  subordinate  ranks  regret  the  absence  of  those  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  personal  distinction  which  necessarily  occur  but  seldom 
when  an  army  is  operating  in  large  masses  upon  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  of  strategy.  If  there  are  no  mistakes,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  a  brilliant  exploit  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  a  doubtful  day. ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  small  independent  commands  there  . is 
less  opening  for  young  and  ambitious  officers.  Added  to  this, 
the  service  has  no  doubt  become  irksome  to  many,  for  the  hour 
of  excitement  has  passed  away,  and  there  remains  very  heavy 
duty  to  be  done  under  a  burning  sun,  whilst,  from  the  number  ot 
sick  and  wounded,  there  is  positively  a  scarcity  of  regimental  and 
staff  officers.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  there  may  be  some 
few  officers  who  bear  not  very  serenely  the  fatigues  ot  the  hot 
season,  but  they  might  do  better  than  condemn  the  conduct 
of  a  campaign  which  has  been  most  successfully  planned  and 
carried  out,  and  with  which  the  country  generally  is  completely 
satisfied. 
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WHISKY-DRINKING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

A  VERY  curious  and  important  article  from  the  Scottish 
Press  has  lately  appeared  in  some  of  the  English  papers, 
which  must  startle  those  who — very  often  from  the  best  of  motives 
— are  disposed,  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  prohibitive  duties,  and 
strict  police  regulations,  to  inculcate  or  compel  the  higher  moral 
virtues.  It  seems  that  the  results  of  the  famous  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act  are  that  nearly  twice  as  much  money  is  spent 
on  whisky  now  as  before  that  severe  measure  was  passed — 
that  actually  more  liquor  passing  for  ardent  spirit  is  consumed 
—and,  so  the  inference  runs,  that  the  whisky  is  purveyed  in  a 
secret,  contraband,  and  illegal  way.  The  mode  in  which  these 
alarming  facts  are  proved  is  somewhat  complex  and  circuitous ; 
but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  statistics  are  fairly  manipulated. 
We  say  this,  because  in  limine,  at  the  very  first  blush  of  the  thing, 
the  conclusion  is  the  other  way.  There  is  actually  less  whisky 
entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  four  years  since  Wliit- 
Sunday,  1854 — the  date  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act— than  in  the  four  previous  years.  The  figures 
stand  thus:—  n 


bitive  duties  were  laid  on.  The  Scottish  Press,  in  a  single  sen- 
tence,  states  how  the  case  stands  : — 

Wo  take  the  first  two  and  the  last  two  years  already  so  often  referred  to _ 

i8Si-i85a,  and  1857-1858.  We  select  these  because  they  were  free  from  all 
speculation  on  any  anticipated  rise  of  duty.  The  whisky  entered  for  con- 
sumption  in  Scotland  was — 


Gallons. 

Price. 

1 85  *  .  , 

.  .  7,060,433 1 

,  .  6s.  6d.  . 

(  £2,294,640 

1852  .  , 

•  •  6,768,106) 

t  2,199,634 

*3,828,539 

£4,494,274 

1857  .  . 

.  7,126,057 } 

.  ,  11s.  id.  . 

(  £3,978,7*5 

1858  .  . 

.  6,849,169) 

t  3,824,127 

1 3,975,22  5 

2,000,000  for  water  added  more  than  in 


- -  two  first  years . 1,111,666 

ij, 975, 225  _ , 

Taid  for  whisky  in  1 857  and  1858  .  £8,919,508 

”  a  in  1 85 1  and  1852  4,494,274 


*85* 

.  .  7,060,433 

1855  .  .  6,452,098  . 

Deficit. 

.  6o8,335 

Excess. 

>852 

.  .  6,758,105 

*856  .  .  5,336,538  . 

.  i,43*,568 

>853 

.  .  7, *45, 037 

*857  .  .  -  7,126,057  . 

•  1 8,98o 

*854 

,  .  6,846,692 

*858  .  .  6,849,169  . 

— 

2,477 

27,820,268 

25,763,862 

2,058,883 

2,477 

Total  deficit  of  last  four  years  .  .  .  . 

Showing  a  deficit  in  four  years  of  2,056,405  gallons,  or,  on  an  average,  of 
514,101)  per  annum. 


Doubtless  Mr.  Gough  and  the  Temperance  League  will  quote 
these  statistics.  Did  they  stand  alone,  they  would  certainly 
show  a  substantial  gain  to  the  Temperance  cause — though  not 
an  important  one,  for,  taking  the  present  year  and  the  last  year 
before  the  inauguration  of  restrictive  policy,  there  is  an  actual 
annual  increase  in  the  Scotch  consumption  of  fire  water..  Still 
we  expect  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  average  decrease  of  more 
than  half  a  million  gallons  of  whisky  per  annum. 

But  statistics  are  the  very  hotbed  of  fallacy.  They  have 
produced,  and  will  produce,  more  mistakes— political,  fiscal,  and 
moral  than  all  the  theories  of  philosophers  and  the  rhetoric  of 
orators.  In  their  very  simplicity  lies  their  ambiguity.  It  seems 
impossible  that  figures  should  lie ;  and  yet  they  are  the  most 
mendacious  of  sophisms.  We  have  seen  what  whisky  has  been 
consumed  in  the  two  quadrennial  periods  respectively ;  now  what 
was  the  duty  paid?  It  is  thus  stated 


1 85 1  . 

>852  . 
1853  . 
*854  . 

Gallons. 

Duty. 

3s.  8  d. 

3s.  8d. 

3s.  8 d. 

4S.  8  d. 

Amount. 

£1,294,4*2 

1,240,819 

*,309,923 

*,597,56> 

£5,442,7*5 

*855  . 

6s.  ad. 

£i,935,56i 

1855  . 

7s.  10 d.  \ 

8s.  od.  J 

2,1*2,379 

*857  . 
>858  . 

8  s.  od. 

8s.  od. 

2,850,422 

2,719,667 

Deduct  first  four  years 

•  •  •  • 

£9,638,029 

5,442,7*5 

Excess  of  duty  on  last  four 

years  .  . 

£4,195,314 

So  that  at  any  rate  the  social  gain  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie 
Act  soon  passes  the  vanishing-point.  If  Scotchmen  have  drunk 
less  whisky,  they  have  paid  nearly  twice  as  much  for  it.  The 
resources  of  the  country  have  been  more  heavily  taxed— food 
and  clothing  have  been  therefore  proportionately  diminished. 
Scotland’s  health  has  been  fined  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  money  every  year  since  Forbes  Mackenzie’s  Act  Las  been 
at  work.  The  favourite  way  of  arguing  on  the  temperance 
platform  is,  that  the  money  spent  on  ardent  spirits,  if  spent  on 
Bibles,  or  schools,  or  churches,  would  do  so  and  so.  We  remark 
then,  that  for  the  cost  of  social  improvements,  for  domestic  hap¬ 
piness,  for  health,  and  for  the  solid  comforts  of  life,  Scotland  is 
losing  at  the  rate  of  about  an  Education  grant  for  the  whole  of 
England.  But  this  is  not  all,  or  nearly  all.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  duty  on  whisky  has  been  raised  75  per  cent. ;  and  here 
comes  in  the  vice  of  all  prohibitive  duties'.  Adulteration  on  the 
largest  scale  has  been  practised.  The  old  retail  price  of  whisky, 
before  1855,  used  to  be  3 d.  per  gill ;  so  that  the  vendor,  if  he  sold 
the  same  liquor,  ought  now  to  charge  5 d.  per  gill.  But  he  docs 
no  such  thing— he  only  charges  4d.  Now  the  penny  which 
he  apparently  loses  on  every  gill  he  sells  he  must  get  some¬ 
how.  He  gets  it  by  adulteration.  lie  waters  down  the  five- 
pennyworth  of  whisky  till  he  can  afford  to  sell  it  for  4d  In 
other  words,  the  seven  million  gallons  of  whisky  which  pass 
the  excise  become  eight  million  gallons  of  so-called  whisky  as 
it  passes  down  the  Scottish  throat.  So  that  the  actual  amount 
of  strong  water  that  passes  over  the  counter  which  is  sold  for 
whisky,  bought  as  whisky,  and  drunk  as  whisky,  is  much  more 
in  quantity,  and  very  much  more  in  price,  than  before  tho  prohi- 


Excess  on  the  last  two  years . £4,425,234 

So  that,  comparing  the  whisky  consumed,  without  reference  to  the  extra 
quantity  of  water  mixed  with  it,  we  exceeded  in  1 857  and  i858  by  *4(5,687 
gallons  the  quantity  used  in  1 85 1  and  i852;  and  in  the  last  two  years  we 
spent  £8,919,508,  as  against  £4,494,274  spent  in  the  first  two  years,  or,  as 
near  as  may  be,  double.  J 

Now  we  have  turned  and  turned  over  these  figures,  aud  we 
own  that  we  cannot  detect  any  flaw  in  the  alleged  proof.  It  may 
of  corn  se  be  stated,  but  we  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  proved, 
that  one  result  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  has  been  to  check 
illicit  distillation.  It  may  be  said  that  now  there  are  no  pri¬ 
vate  stills,  and  that  every  gallon  of  whisky  made  in  Scotland 
is  excised.  But  is  it  so?  The  Scottish  journalist  goes  on  to 
argue  that,  as  in  Edinburgh  the  number  of  licensed  houses 
has  decreased  in  the  teeth  of  a  larger  consumption  of  spirits, 
the  trade  must  have  been  driven  into  unlicensed  and  disre¬ 
putable  hands.  But  this  need  not  be  so — at  least  it  may  only 
be  partially  true.  We  believe  that  the  trade  of  the  licensed 
vendor  has  in  each  case  increased;  and  this  would  be  likely, 
because  if,  as  is  urged,  it  now  requires  a  little  chemistry  to 
concoct  a  saleable  beverage  at  less  than  the  cost  price  of  the 
genuine  article,  this  process  discourages  small  dram  shops.  It 
is  so  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  brewers.  It  is  notorious  that 
our  beer  is  very  largely  adulterated  and  diluted,  especially  when 
malt  and  hops  are  dear.  This  adulteration  cannot  be  managed 
by  the  lower  class  of  small  dealers ;  and  the  tendency  of  the 
beer  trade  is  to  produce  publicans  of  some  mark. 

But,  without  importing  this  additional  invidious  element  into 
the  case,  quite  enough  is  adduced  in  this  apparent  demonstration 
both  that  more  whisky  is  consumed,  and  more  money  spent  on 
it,  than  before  1854.  There  may  be  some  latent  fallacy  in  the 
whole  argument ;  and  doubtless  it  will  be  carefully  sifted  and 
hotly  contested.  But  at  present  the  proof  of  an  alarming  in¬ 
crease  in  dram-drinking  in  Scotland  appears  to  be  complete. 

I  lie  fact  seems  to  be  that,  Scotland  being  an  inclement  country, 
tho  people  have  naturally  a  love  for  ardent  spirits.  This  is  a 
climatic  fact.  All  northern  people  are  great  consumers  of  alco¬ 
holic  drinks ;  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  deal  with  this  fact 
by  coarse  material  arguments.  We  do  not  say  that,  by  any 
physiological  necessity,  a  damp  atmosphere  requires  brandy  or 
whisky,  but  there  is  a  large  concurrence  of  many  people  and 
many  years  in  the  conclusion.  It  may  be  an  error,  but  it  is 
one  to  be  recognised,  and  to  be  dealt  with  prudently,  and  ten¬ 
derly,  and  argumentatively.  It  seems  that  the  violent  material 
argument  is  of  no  use.  That  recent  legislation  has  not  dimi¬ 
nished  whisky  drinking  is  a  strong  condemnation  of  it.  But 
how  is  it  that  it  seems  to  have  increased  the  national  vice  of 
drunkenness?  Tbe  argument  appears  to  prove  too  much. 

A  curious  moral  problem  seems  to  be  here  illustrated,  it  is 
the  vetitum  nefas  of  Horace — we  do  a  thing  because  it  is 
vetitum.  Tbe  taste  for  prohibited  luxuries  and  vices  grows.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  the  wife  who  would  ride  on  the  house-dog  in 
her  husband  s  absence  simply  because  she  was  told  not  to  do  so. 
And  yet  more,  if  people  think  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  can 
take  charge  of  their  morals,  they  go  on  to  the  careless  conclusion 
that  their  personal  responsibility  is  lessened,  and  that  statutory 
morality  supersedes  the  influence  of  moral  restraint.  The  people 
of  Scotland  drink  the  more  because  they  are  told  not  to  do  so, 
and  drink  more  recklessly  because  all  sorts  of  minute  and  careful 
legislation  have  tried  to  diminish  the  crime  of  drunkenness.  If 
this  be  so,  we  have  at  least  got  a  hint  as  to  our  proposed  dealing 
with  the  parallel  sin  of  un chastity.  The  amount  and  grossness 
of  prostitution  are  terrible  enough ;  but  it  is  said  that  more 
vice  exists  where  there  are  severe  police  regulations  in  force 
to  control  and  check  it.  Seeing  what  we  do  of  the  working  of 
our  well-intentioned  crusade  against  Scotch  drunkenness,  let  us 
at  least  pause  before  we  fall  into  the  same,  or  a  kindred,  error  iu 
legislating  about  English  prostitution.  Conscience  sleeps  when 
the  magistrate  takes  charge  of  it.  Moralists  tell  us  that  the 
practical  vice  of  spiritual  direction,  as  practised  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  is  that  the  personal  sense  of  responsibility  is  blunted, 
and,  therefore,  that  tbe  struggle  against  temptation  is  diminished. 
Conscience  loses  its  muscular  action  when  the  functions  of  moral 
volition  and  choice  are  delegated  to  others. 
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DICTION  ARY-M  AKIN  G. 

TYUMOUliS  are  afloat  that  a  new  English  Dictionary  ofan 
K  independent  origin,  not  of  the  kindred  or  lineage  of  Johnson, 
is  in  process  of  gestation  in  the  breast  of  a  distinguished  pub- 
Usher.  The  approach  of  a  new  Lexicographical  era  seems  a  fair 
opportunity  for  examining  the  defects  of  the  system  acted  on  by 
the  despotic  philosopher,  and  blindly  accepted  at  his  lands  by 
his  successors.  Every  one  conversant  with  hteraij  labour  is 
fully  alive  to  the  various  plagues  which  the  student  has  now  to 
endure  from  the  craft.  In  the  first  place,  youi  dictionary  is 
generally  in  different  volumes,  of  which  you  always  select  the 
wrono’  one.  Then,  wlien  after  sundry  journeys  to  the  bookshelf 
you  have  secured  your  volume,  your  eye  is  bewildered  and  your 
time  wasted  by  searching  through  columns  of  quotations  and 
bead-rolls  of  uncouth  words  which  must  have  been  composed 
specially  for  the  purpose  ;  and  when  you  have  fairly  hunted 
down  the  word  you  are  searching  for,  you  are  probably  rewarded 
by  being  referred  to  another  head,  or  by  finding  that  the  com¬ 
piler  has  omitted  the  particular  meaning,  or  derivation,  or  autho¬ 
rity,  for  which  you  were  looking. 

Surplusage  is  the  first  and  great  fault  of  dictionaries.  Then 
compilers  are  goaded  on  by  the  same  mania  for  collecting  words 
which  sometimes  lays  hold  of  the  collectors  of  books  and  papers, 
and  they  defeat  their  own  object  in  the  same  suicidal  mannei  . 
Perhaps  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  the  labour  of  finding  a 
paper  or  a  word  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  among 
which  it  has  to  be  hunted  out.  Perhaps  they  look  on  a  dic¬ 
tionary  as  a  work  of  art,  which  such  considerations  of  mere  con¬ 
venience  would  degrade.  But  if  a  dictionary  is  to  be  convenient, 
it  must  be  compact ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  compact,  all  superfluous 
matter  must  be  ruthlessly  retrenched.  It  must  be  weeded  of 
every  word  for  which  there  is  no  real  likelihood  that  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  students  will  inquire.  Far,  however,  from 
practising  this  wholesome  self-denial,  it  is  rather  a  point  o 
honour  with  lexicographers  to  reprint  all  that  their  prec  e- 
cessors  have  printed,  and  something  more  besides.  Lan¬ 
guages  change,  words  grow,  and  words  decay ;  but  a  word 
that"  has  once  found  its  way  into  the  lexicographers  museum 
remains  for  ever  embalmed  to  meet  the  wondering  gaze  o 
distant  generations  who  will  be  puzzled  to  pronounce  it.  I  e 
monstrous  compounds  in  which  South,  Taylor,  and  the  Caro  me 
school  loved  to  advertise  their  Latinity — the  quaint  distor¬ 
tions  to  which  the  Elizabethan  poets  resorted  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  their  easy  verse— are  preserved  with  .  as  religious 
«  a.  saint’s  tooth  or  a  medieval  coin.  Horace  s  well-worn 


exigencies  ui  tucu  caoj  ~  ~ 

a  care  as  a  saint’s  tooth  or  a  medieval  com.  Horace  s  well-worn 
dicta  concerning  new  and  obsolete  expressions  seem  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  the  lexicographers.  The  English  language  is  not 
an  interesting  relic  to  be  kept  under  a  glass-case  as  an  object  of 
art,  or  the  record  of  a  sacred  revelation  to  be  defended  fiom 
the  profanation  alike  of  addition  or  diminution.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  the  practical  instrument  for  bearing  thought  from 
brain  to  brain  ;  and,  if  more  is  made  of  it,  its  aim  is  misconceived. 
That  is  English  which  the  English  speak,  and  words  that  no 
Englishman  of  the  present  day  would  think  of  using,  or  would 
understand  if  used,  are  no  more  English  than  they  are  Chinese. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  students  who  may  study  ancient  authors, 
it  is  useful  that  such  words  should  be  recorded  ;  but  their  p  ace 
is  in  a  special  glossary,  not  in  a  dictionary  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  question  becomes  more  difficult  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  the  case  of  words  which  are  used,  indeed,  by  living  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  but  only  by  a  small  number.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
technical  words,  with  provincialisms,  or  with  slang  f  With  re¬ 
spect  to  technical  expressions,  no  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn, 
and  the  line  must  inevitably  wave.  The  gradations  are  infinite 
between  the  scientific  words  that  even  a  young  lady  can  under¬ 
stand  and  those  whose  only  abode  is  in  the  murky  depths  of  a 
technical  periodical.  No  one  would  wish  to  exclude  such  words 
as  galvanism  or  oxygen — few  would  be  bold  enough  to  insert 
“  propyloglycol”  or  “elayle.”  Perhaps  a  practical  distinction 
may  be  obtained  by  adopting  the  rule  that  no  technical  words 
should  be  admitted  which  are  not  capable  of  a  brief  untecknicai 
explanation  intelligible  to  an  unscientific  person.  Provincialisms 
deserve  a  more  unsparing  banishment.  By  the  very  force  of  the 
term,  they  are  not  in  use  throughout  England,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  looked  on  as  part  of  the  English  tongue.  They  ma7 
l)e  confidently  relegated  to  tlie  local  collections  wliicli,  foi  anti- 
quarian  and  ethnological  purposes,  have  risen  so  much  into 
fashion  of  late  years.  One  of  the  most  obvious  difficulties  in 
admitting  them  is  that  it  will  be  impossible  in  consistency,  when 
they  are  admitted,  to  exclude  slang — for  slang  is  only  the  pro¬ 
vincialism  of  Houndsditch  and  Alsatia.  But  there  is  no  danger 
at  present  of  lexicographers  being  too  tender  towards  slang. 
They  are  by  nature  intensely  conservative  ;  and  their  instinctive 
leaning  is  to  adhere  to  the  absolute  status  in  quo,  to  disbelieve 
in  new  ideas,  and  to  excommunicate  the  new  words  which  repre¬ 
sent  them.  But  the  force  of  circumstances  drives  them  occa- 
•  sionally  to  unbar  their  doors  to  a  new-comer — and  the  gracious¬ 
ness  of  the  reception  depends  wholly  on  the  stranger’s  pedigree. 
Any  Greek  or  Latin  monster  with  eight  unpronounceable  feet,  is 
sure  of  a  pretty  cordial  welcome.  A  French  interloper  is 
admitted  under  protest,  and  after  a  long  probation  in  italics;  but 
if  there  should  rise  to  the  surface  a  bit  of  compact  and  sinewy 
Saxon,  fashioned  below  in  the  same  rough  mould  through  which 


our  whole  language  has  passed,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  gen  is 
and  its  form,  the  prim  pedant  wraps  around  him  his  gabeidme 
of  purity,  and  shrinks  from  touching  anything  so  common  and 
unclean  “^Esthetic”  and  “demoralization  have  been  admitted 
by  acclamation;  “bore”  and  “humbug,”  though  they  may  bo 
found  in  every  newspaper  and  heard  in  every  mouth,  and  though 
they  have  no  equivalent  in  the  language,  still  linger  without  a* 
base-born  pariahs.  Horne  Tooke’s  canons  probably  represent 
the  extreme  limits  of  absurdity  to  which  this  purism  is  capable 
of  being  carried.  So  thoroughly  to  Ins  own  satisfaction  did  he 
construct  his  theory  of  the  English  language,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  stigmatize  as  false  English  such  words  as  putative, 

“  trend,”  “  indefecLible,”  “  friable,”  and  many  others. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  surplusage  is  the  system  of  quota¬ 
tions  which  Johnson  and  his  disciples  have  adopted.  I  he  only 
occasion  on  which  a  quotation  is  to  be  tolerated  is  where  there 
is  a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  can  be  solved  by 
the  authority  of  some  great  writer  ;  and  if  it  is  thrust  in  else¬ 
where  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  ostentation  of  learning.  But 
our  lexicographers  reverse  this  rule.  They  dispense  with  quota¬ 
tions — probably  for  the  best  of  reasons— in  the  case  of  recondite 
or  difficult  words  ;  and  to  make  up,  those  which  are  in  every¬ 
body’s  mouth  appear  with  a  perfect  blaze  of  extracts.  In  1  i  d  I  s 
Johnson  we  have  one  quotation  from  Shakspeare,  one  horn 
Milton,  and  one  from  Arbuthnot,  to  prove  that  “  cape  means 
“promontory;”  and  three  from  Shakspeare,  two  from  Hr V den, 
one  from  Watts,  and  one  from  Heywood,  to  prove  that  to  dare 
means  “  not  to  be  afraid.”  But  when  we  come  to  such  words  as 
“  dapperling  ”  or  “  day-lily,”  we  look  altogether  in  vain  for  our 
quotations.  Nor  is  this  the  worst.  Not  satisfied  with  proving 
by  a  quotation  from  Shakspeare  some  meaning  ivlnch  everybody 
knows,  the  compiler  becomes  so  enamoured  ot  his  author  that  lie 
proceeds  to  follow  out  the  quotation  into  lines  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Under  “  adoration  ”  eight  lines  are  quoted  from 
Shakspeare  to  show  that  it  means  “  homage.”  But  the  word  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  first  two  lines— the  remaining  six  are  added  simply 
for  the  delectation  of  a  lounging  student.  The  Dicttonnaire  de 
VAcademie  has  set  a  far  more  scholarly  example.  Not  a  sing  e 
quotation  is  given ;  but  instead  of  them,  what  is  of  infinitely 
more  value,  we  have  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  the  meanings  wine  l 
each  word  can  bear,  and  of  every  idiomatic  phrase  in  which  it  can 
possibly  occur.  No  doubt  this  plan  is  more  laborious  requires 
an  acuter  intellect,  and  is  much  less  calculated  for  the  display  of 
the  compiler’s  erudition.  But  it  has  the  compensating  effect  of 
enlightening  instead  of  confusing  the  reader.  It  need  haidly  be 
said  that  the  two  conflicting  methods  stand  in  strong  contrast  m 
point  of  bulk.  The  French  work  is  comprised  in  three  moderate 
ouartos— the  English  work,  with  far  less  information,  swells  to  four 
portly  ones.  There  are  other  details  of  improvement  that  might 
be  suggested.  It  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  the  eye  it,  in 
the  upper  corner  of  each  page,  the  last  word  m  it  were  printed  in 
bold  type.  It  would  be  a  real  blessing  if  some  innovator  would 
abandon  the  tormenting  practice  of  bidding  the  reader,  who  has 
looked  out  a  word,  “  see”  another  word,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
book,  to  obtain  the  information  which  he  seeks.  But  these  are 
mere  questions  of  arrangement.  A  vigorous  application  of  the 
pruning-knife  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  less  strait-laced  pru¬ 
dery  in  the  admission  of  new  words  on  the  other,  are  the 
great  boons  which  a  new  English  Lexicographer  can  confer  on 

his  generation.  A  compact  Dictionary,  not  lifiaid  with  Elegant 

Extracts,”  which  shall  give  a  picture  of  the  English  language  in 
its  abundance  and  in  its  delicacy,  not  as  it  was,  but  a,s  it  is,  is  a 
literary  desideratum  which  there  has  hitherto  been,  m  Eugland, 
no  worthy  effort  to  supply , 


COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE  AND  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

rpHE  architectural  treatment  of  a  theatre  is  a  problem  winch 
JL  has  not  yet  in  this  country  been  fully  solved.  As  antiquarians 
tell  us  that  the  temple  of  tlie  Egyptians  never  wholly  divested  itself 
of  the  primitive  notion  of  a  grotto  cut  in  a  rock,  and  as  the  .Parthe¬ 
non  was  only  the  wooden  hut  glorified,  so  in  our  grandest 
theatres  there  still  lurks  something  which  smacks  of  the  old  Lan¬ 
yard.  There  is  enough,  and  to  spare,  of  decoration;  but,  the 
truthfulness  of  construction  is  too  often  sacrificed  to  tlie  vulgar 
love  of  finery.  The  decorator  is  everywhere,  and  the  architect 
absent.  We  were  accordingly  not  a  little  anxious  to  see  how 
far  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  had  emancipated  himself  from  the  old 
system  in  liis  recent  rebuilding  of  Covent  Garden  llieatie.  .  Oi 
course  the  architect  who  has  to  labour  against  time  is  in  a 
false  position  ;  and  we  willingly  start  with  this  allou  ance  for 
the  shortcomings  of  the  new  Opera  House.  In  some  respects, 
there  are  no  doubt  symptoms  of  an  improved  taste,  especially 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  proscenium,  by  which,  a,t  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  stage-boxes,  a  real  arch  has  been  provided  to  fence 
in  the  performance.  Of  its  details,  however,  and  of  the  cur¬ 
vature  given  to  it,  we  are  not  inclined  to  speak  very  highly.  Ihe 
whole  looks  too  much  like  a  magnified  picture-frame,  and  not  an 
architectural  arch.  Unfortunately  another  antagonistic  idea  has 
been  allowed  to  come  into  competition — that  ot  minimizing  the 
number  of  the  tiers  of  boxes  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
theatre.  The  result  is,  that  at  the  sides  right  and  left  of  the 
proscenium  a  space  of  wall  obtrudes  itself,  against  which  the 
boxes  die  away.  Above  the  arch  itself,  the  wide  space  so 
acquired  has  been  put  to  use  as  the  area  of  two  large  groups  by 
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Monti,  in  low  relief  on  a  gold  ground ;  and  in  providing  for 
these  groups  Mr.  Barry  lias  spoiled  his  arch  by  depressing  it  in 
the  centre  to  a  horizontal  line.  We  believe  that  the  true 
theory  of  a  theatre,  considered  constructionally,  is  the  cellular 
one.  The  box  front  should  be  dealt  with  as  the  constructional 
boundary  of  the  scille.  Beyond  this,  the  cells  which  form  that 
front  may  recede  as  deep  or  as  shallow  as  convenience  dictates  ; 
but  the  ordonnance  of  the  roof,  of  the  proscenium,  &c.,  should 
be  limited  by  the  circumference  of  the  outward  face  of  the 
boxes.  At  Covent  Garden,  however,  the  opposite  view  prevails, 
and  the  auditorium  gives  the  impression  of  a  rectangular  apart¬ 
ment  partially  filled  with  scaffoldings,  the  uppermost  boxes 
being  treated  as  a  balcony,  above  which  are  glimpses  of  the  wall 
itself.  It  follows  of  course  that  we  do  not  approve  of  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  number  of  tiers.  In  one  feature  of  his  house, 
however,  the  architect  deserves  praise  —  viz.,  in  the  twisted 
columns  which  he  employs  to  divide  each  pair  of  boxes.  To 
come  to  another  point — the  squareness  of  its  plan,  in  which 
Covent  Garden  rivals  the  “  little  ”  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
tends  to  enlarge  the  accommodation.  But  it  is  a  form  pecu¬ 
liarly  disagreeable  to  the  eye ;  and  we  should  have  imagined 
that,  if  such  an  arrangement  were  obligatory,  an  expert  architect 
might  partially  work  it  by  some  modification  of  the  treatment  of 
that  part  of  the  theatre. 

W e  are  at  a  loss  to  fathom  the  principle  which  dictated  the 
internal  coloration  of  the  house;  and  after  much  reflection 
we  fear  we  are  landed  in  the  conviction  that  the  paint  and 
the  gold  were  applied  in  forgetfulness  of  the  hangings  which 
ought  to  have  formed  an  integral  element  of  calculation. 
Abstract  the  drapery,  and  there  is  left  a  protest,  somewhat 
stern  and  cold,  but  consistent  in  a  way  (whether  well  founded 
or  not),  against  the  modern  taste  for  bright  coloration.  The 
whole  theatre  comes  out  in  cold  white  and  gold,  with  only 
a  light  blue  ceiling  to  give  value  to  the  residue.  But  the 
evil  is  that,  in  a  theatre,  the  drapery  cannot  be  abstracted. 
Its  presence  entails  a  considerable  mass  of  colour  in  any 
playhouse,  and  the  general  distribution  of  that  colour  has  to  be 
regulated  by  three  considerations — the  beauty  of  the  building 
itself,  its  suitableness  towards  enhancing  the  effect  of  the  per¬ 
formance,  and,  we  fear  we  must  add,  its  effect  upon  the 
looks  of  the  audience.  No  doubt  the  first  of  these  is  consider¬ 
ably  modified  by  the  proscenium  being,  as  it  should,  made  an 
architectural  feature.  But  under  the  second  head,  the  choice  of 
the  drapery  at  Covent  Garden  gives  the  most  inharmonious  com¬ 
bination  conceivable,  viewed  as  it  is  in  conjunction  with  white, 
gold,  and  light  blue.  When  we  say  that  it  is  cerise  red  (an  im¬ 
pure  colour  in  itself)  we  need  not  further  defend  our  position, 
or  attempt  to  impress  its  truth  upon  any  reader  who  has  the 
colour  instinct. 

But  we  advanced  a  third  topic,  which  has  to  be  considered  in 
draping  a  theatre — viz.,  the  effect  of  the  drapery  on  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  female  portion  of  the  audience.  For  our  own  part, 
we  own  that  this  consideration  has  less  weight  with  us  than  many 
others.  We  are  unfashionable  enough  to  go  to  the  play  to  see 
the  play,  and  are  not  sorry  when  the  legitimate  object  of  our 
attention  while  inside  the  theatre  reigns  supreme  and  undis¬ 
turbed  by  collateral  attractions.  But  as  it  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  our  ladies,  resembling  in  this  trait  (however  unlike  in 
others)  the  naughty  gramlcs  dames  of  old  Borne — 

Spectatum  veniunt,  veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsse— 

and  as  it  is  equally  true  that  our  gentlemen  are  often  weak 
enough  to  feed  this  vanity  by  staring  into  the  boxes,  we  suppose 
that  the  artist  who  undertakes  to  decorate  a  theatre  must  not 
be  oblivious  of  this  combination.  We  venture,  therefore,  to 
submit  to  him  an  extract  from  no  mean  authority — Chevreul, 
in  his  book  On  Colour — who  says  : — “  The  linings  of  the  boxes  of 
a  theatre  should  never  be  rose-red,  wine-red,  or  light  crimson, 
because  these  colours  have  the  serious  disadvantages  of  making 
the  skin  of  the  spectators  appear  more  or  less  green.” 

If  the  directors  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  intended  their  action 
as  a  direct  protest  against  Chevreul,  we  must  praise  the  bold  appo¬ 
siteness  of  their  course,  while  venturing  to  doubt  the  popularity  of 
an  arrangement  which  would  tend  to  mantle  with  green  the  bright 
complexions  of  our  countrywomen.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  met 
with  the  excuse  that  the  cold  white  of  the  box  fronts  is  calculated 
to  restore  the  equilibrium.  To  this  excuse,  if  made,  we  venture 
again  to  submit  the  authority  of  Chevreul,  in  a  passage  full  of 
practical  good  sense  : — “  There  are  many  reasons  wFy  the  fronts 
of  the  boxes  have  less  influence  on  the  complexion  than  the  in¬ 
teriors,  which,  being  usually  of  a  uniform  colour,  serve,  so  to 
speak,  as  a  ground  to  the  faces  of  the  persons  occupying  the 
boxes  ;  while  the  fronts,  always  painted  in  colours  more  or  less 
varied,  being  more  distant  from  the  complexions,  would  lose 
much  of  their  influence,  if  care  was  taken  to  cover  them  with 
green  Utrecht  velvet,  their  borders  stuffed  with  hair;  though, 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  is,  I  believe,  always  well  not  to  choose 
red  for  the  dominant  colour,  and  to  be  moderate  in  the  gildings, 
in  order  that  the  gold  of  the  toilet  may  come  out  better.” 

We  cannot  quit  the  interior  of  this  theatre  without  observing 
that  the  slope  of  the  pit  is  more  considerable  than  is  usually 
found.  This,  although  not  very  sightly,  conduces  to  the  comfort 
of  the  back  rows.  We  have  not  much  to  say  of  the  exterior, 
and  shall  probably  best  describe  it  in  guide-book  fashion,  thus  : 
— “  It  is  oblong  and  extensive,  and  towards  Hart-street  there  is 


a  Corinthian  portico,  based  upon  a  substructure,  under  which 
the  carriages  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  may  drive,  thus  furnish¬ 
ing  a  convenient  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  our  uncertain 
climate.”  In  every  other  respect,  the  building  embodies  what 
was  so  untruly  said  to  be  woman’s  best  character,  viz.,  having  no 
character  at  all.  The  inconvenience  of  there  being  but  one  more 
exit  is  much  felt.  With  such  a  tabula  rasa  as  they  possessed, 
the  proprietors  of  the  Opera  House  ought  to  have  taken  steps 
to  give  the  public  more  liberal  allowance  in  this  respect. 

No  one,  on  the  other  hand,  can  charge  St,  James’s  Hall, 
which  was  also  opened  last  spring,  with  a  puritanical  monotony 
of  colour.  This  building,  in  its  external  contour,  has  not  much 
beauty  to  boast  of.  Not  much  was  probably  intended;  and  if 
so,  the  paucity  of  intention  is  admirably  carried  out,  for 
nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  unsightly  than  the  shape¬ 
less  roof  brooding  over  the  Quadrant  with  its  forest  of  venti¬ 
lators,  wearing  an  appearance  midway  between  chimney-pots 
and  toadstools,  both  on  a  magnified  scale.  It  is  inside  that  Mr. 
Owen  Jones  has  lavished  his  architectural  and  decorative  skill. 
The  main  hall,  upon  the  first  floor,  is  entered  by  staircases  broad 
in  comparison  with  those  of  most  theatres,  but  not  a  whit  too 
spacious.  Its  plan  is  oblong,  with  a  semicircular  apse  for  the 
music  at  one  end.  It  is  in  fact  a  basilica,  though  without  aisles. 
The  style  has  been  described  as  Alhambresque,  but  it  is  in  fact 
eclectic.  The  side  windows,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  con¬ 
tain  that  monotonous  species  of  tracery  in  which  the  old  Italian 
occasionally  indulged,  and  which  has  become  common  to  its 
modern  type.  The  wall  itself  is  of  a  neutral  tint;  and  thin 
pilaster-like  shafts,  full  gilt,  ramify  into  lines  which  spread  over 
the  roof  (itself  coved  with  a  semicircular  section),  crossing  and 
crossing  again,  and  so  forming  innumerable  irregular-shaped 
lozenges.  These  are  all  covered  over  with  rich  decoration — a 
lace-like  pattern  of  a  light  hue  relieving  the  mass  of  more  posi¬ 
tive  colour.  The  arch  of  the  apse  is  fringed  with  a  broad  yellow 
band — an  employment  of  colour  which  is  a  palpable  mistake  in  a 
position  where  the  eye  longed  for  a  little  positive  red  in  lieu 
of  a  colour  at  once  so  cold  and  harsh.  Beneath  the  windows 
runs  a  gallery,  and  the  space  between  this  and  the  windows 
is  relieved  by  oblong  panels,  recessed,  coloured  chocolate,  and 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  eminent  composers — having  pre¬ 
cisely  the  appearance  (unpoetic  as  it  may  be)  of  being  the 
cupboards  in  which  their  respective  scores  are  put  by.  For  those 
composers  who  are  reckoned  of  the  first  class  a  more  distin¬ 
guished  honour  is  provided,  their  names  being  borne  aloft 
above  each  of  the  windows,  on  scrolls  respectively  carried  by  a 
couple  of  epicene  spirits — of  whom  there  are  two  patterns  from 
the  nimble  hands  of  M.  Monti,  duly  moulded  and  duly  re¬ 
peated  turn  and  turn  about.  These  creatures  are  niched  in  what 
architects  term  the  rear  vaults  of  the  windows,  in  a  shocking 
state  of  dishabille ;  but  to  make  up,  they  are  painted  as  like 
real  nature  as  any  Bacchus  across  the  barrel  of  an  old- 
fashioned  tavern,  staring  dow  n  upon  the  audience  with  bullet 
eyes,  vermilion  cheeks,  towy  locks,  and  pudgy  limbs — glaring 
examples  of  a  good  idea  thoroughly  spoiled  in  the  manipulation. 
In  the  interests  of  polychromatic  sculpture  we  heartily  wish  to  see 
the  end  of  these  portentous  dolls  as  soon  as  possible.  The  light¬ 
ing  of  the  Hall  merits  all  praise.  The  roof  being  curved,  nume¬ 
rous  tubes  of  an  equal  length  hang  down  from  the  various  points 
of  intersection  of  the  ribs,  and  branch  at  their  extremities  into 
rayed  stars  of  gas,  the  scries  of  which  of  course  follow  the  line 
of  the  roof  itself,  and  present  directly  from  below  a  concave  out¬ 
line,  while,  from  a  little  distance,  the  points  meet  aud  separate 
with  ever-changing  combinations  as  the  spectator  shifts  his  place. 

Open  as  it  may  be  to  criticism  in  many  particulars,  the  general 
aspect  of  St.  James’s  Hall  merits  the  approbation  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  But  all  the  criticisms  which  wre  have 
yet  seen  miss  the  main  cause  of  its  success.  It  is  not  striking 
because  it  is  Saracenic  (which  it  only  is  in  part)  nor  because  in 
other  particulars  it  approaches  Italian.  The  value  of  the  design 
consists  in  the  juncture  of  wall  and  roof — in  the  mural  shafts 
creating  aud  expanding  into  the  roof  divisions — in  the  liberal 
hand  with  which  decoration  is  given  or  w  ithheld  according  to 
the  value  of  each  part.  It  may  also  be  said  to  consist  in  the 
w  ay  in  which  the  windows  with  their  sculpturesque  decoration 
(such  as  it  is)  are  incorporated  into  the  general  structure.  In 
one  word,  the  general  principles  on  which  the  merits  of  the 
Hall  repose  are  all  derived  from  Gothic — the  special  method  of 
their  treatment,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  being  the 
work  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  And  the  eclat  which  has  in  popu¬ 
lar  estimation  attended  the  experiment  is  a  proof  that  the 
school  from  which  the  style  of  the  future,  whenever  it  arises,  w  ill 
probably  draw  its  inspirations,  is  not  that  which  reigned  at  Athens 
or  at  Borne,  but  the  indigenous  architecture  of  modern  Europe 
in  the  days  when  it  was  cradling  its  liberties  and  its  civilization. 
All  that  we  wish  is  that  in  this  case  the  desire  after  novelty  had 
not  so  far  possessed  the  accomplished  architect.  All  that  is  good 
about  St.  James’s  Hall  would  have  been  more  successfully  carried 
out  in  one  which  w  as  really  Gothic  in  its  details.  At  any  rate, 
however,  the  words  are  taken  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  anti-Gothic 
objectors.  To  whisper  at  one  moment  doubts  and  fears,  and  at 
the  next  to  applaud  a  building  whose  every  peculiarity  cuts  it 
off  from  the  Classical  community  and  links  it  to  the  Gothic  con¬ 
federation,  would  be  a  degree  of  pedanti’y  of  which  no  logical 
mind  could  be,  in  cold  blood,  guilty.  For  the  sake  of  art,  we 
trust  that  some  ingenious  architect  of  the  new  Gothic  school  will 
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take  up  the  gauntlet,  and  produce  a  music- chamber,  not  ser¬ 
vilely  copied  from  some  old  dining-hall,  with  its  forest _of  timb 
in  the  roof  to  break  and  confuse  the  sounds,  but  proving  the 
sterling  worth  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  built  by  embodying 
acoustic  laws  in  forms  freely  derived  from  mediaival  models. 


THE  OLYMPIC  THEATRE. 


I 


V  in  the  midst  of  the  theatrical  season,  a  person  erudite  in 
X  metropolian  amusements  were  suddenly  called  upon  to.show 
a  foreign  friend  or  a  country  cousin  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  playhouse  management  that  London  could  afford,  he  V0"1 
notVng  hesitate  as  to  his  mode  of  proceeding.  He  would  con¬ 
duct  his  charge  first  to  the  Princess  s,  and  make  him  acquainted 
S  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Charles  Kean  gets  up  h,s  mar¬ 
vellous  Shakspearian  revivals ;  and  lie  would  then  take  him  to 
the  Olympic,  and  bid  him  feast  on  the  light  fare  so  daintily* served 
under  the  joint  government  of  Messrs.  Kobson  and  W  S  Emden. 
We  do  not  wish  to  place  the  results  obtained  at  the  tuo  esta¬ 
blishments  on  anything  like  the  same  level;  but  there  is  no 
harm  in  calling  attention  to  both,  when  each  is  thoroughly  good 

°f  A  manager  of  the  Olympic  has  every  temptation  to  make  liis 
house  a  “  star  theatre”  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  lhe 
audience  who  frequent  it  are  mainly  attracted  by  the  talent  ot 
Mr.  Kobson.  who  started  up  as  an  original  genius  at  a  time  wlien 
people  had  almost  begun  to  think  that  phenomena  ot  the  sort 
were  things  of  a  past  age,  and  who  has  since  proved  that  if  there 
was  something  meteorlike  in  the  suddenness  of  his  appearance, 
he  has  every  requisite  for  a  fixed  luminary.  Indeed,  if  there  is 
one  truth  more  generally  acknowledged  than  another,  it  is  that 
Mr.  Hobson’s  resources  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explored. 
He  is  a  delineator  of  marked  individualities,  not  an  actor  ot 
comic  routine  ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  fertility  in  the  dramatic 
mind  of  England,  his  earliest  successes  would  at  once  have  called 
into  being  a  number  of  pieces  written  on  purpose  to  suit  Ins 
peculiarities,  and  to  exhibit  them  from  fresh  points  of  view 
More  than  any  London  actor  he  has  emulated  the  tame  ot 
Bouffe,  yet  his  own  exclusive  repertory  has  remained  compara¬ 
tively  small,  and  he  has  frequently  been  compelled  to  appear  m 
characters  already  identified  with  older  artists,  without  always 
excelling  his  predecessors.  A  certain  species  of  burlesque  forms 
the  only  class  of  entertainment  that  belongs  to  him  as  a  property  ; 
but  his  admirers  feel  that  the  best  burlesque  m  the  world 
affords,  after  all,  a  somewhat  ignoble  field  for  the  employment  of 
decided  genius,  and  that  the  very  qualities  which  Mr.  Kobson 
has  displayed  in  fiis  grotesque  impersonations  might  be  more 
adequately  exhibited  in  works  written  with  a  really  serious 

^  Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  a  very  natural  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  a  manager,  happy  at  finding  Mr.  Kobson  in  his 
company,  to  neglect  all  other  means  of  attraction,  and  to  be-Kobson 
the  town  to  its  heart’s  content— allowing  the  one  luminary  to 
shine  through  a  huge  forest  of  histrionic  sticks,  and  practising 
the  severest  economy  with  respect  to  every  kind  of  entourage. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Kobson  is  at  present  one  of  his  own  managers 
mi»ht  furnish  an  additional  motive  for  the  adoption  ot  such  a 
course — namely,  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  attractive  actor.  v\  ere 
we  inclined  to  be  offensive,  we  could  name  more  than  one  lessee 
or  director,  who,  owning  a  gem  so  valuable,  would  have  sur¬ 
rounded  it  with  a  perfect  chaos  of  shallowness  and  incompetency. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  Olympic  Theatre  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  managers  endowed  with  that  rare  virtue  an  honest 
pride  in  their  calling.  The  tradition  that,  in  a  time  separated 
from  the  present  by  a  long  interval  of  vulgarity,  obscurity,  and 
mismanagement,  the  Olympic  Theatre  was  one  °f  ^nos 
elegant  houses  in  London,  under  the  government  ot  Madame 
Vestris,  had  doubtless  its  effect  in  stimulating  the  energies 
of  Mr.  Wigan,  and  Messrs.  Kobson  and  Emden  are  his 
worthy  successors.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  house  rendered 
conspicuous  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  actors  m  the  metro¬ 
polis,  but  it  is  scarcely  less  noted  for  the  taste  and  completeness 
of  all  its  details,  both  before  and  behind  the  lamps.  In  getting 
up  the  most  trivial  farce,  every  effort  is  made  to  render  the  stage 
a  finished  picture  of  the  time  in  which  the  action  takes  place,  and 
though  the  whole  business  of  the  piece  may  consist  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  in  a  modern  sitting-room,  tfie  appointments  of  that  sitting- 
room  are  unexceptionable  throughout.  We  are  aware  that  there 
are  many  persons  who  will  feel  disposed  to  sneer  at  these  trmes, 
and  point  to  that  better  period  of  the  drama  in  which  acces¬ 
sories  were  less  regarded  than  at  present.  With  unfeigned  respect 
for  the  principle  that  dictates  the  sneer,  we  may  assert  that  there 
is  no  occasion  to  sigh  after  the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits  ot  a 
past  a^e  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  at  the  present  day,  inattention  to 
accessories,  far  from  indicating  a  respect  for  more  important 
matters  on  the  part  of  the  manager,  is  generally  associated  with 
carelessness  about  everything,  high  and  low,  connected  with  the 
duties  of  his  vocation.  ^  e 

However,  the  Olympic  Theatre  also  exhibits  tfie  spectacle  ot  a 
very  efficient  company  of  actors;  and  tfieir  efficiency  may  be  fairly 
attributed  to  a  good  system  of  stage  management.  Besides  Mrs. 
Stirling,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  tfie  performers  who  earned  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  celebrity  prior  to  tfie  opening  of  tfie  theatre  by  Mr.  VVipn; 
but  now,  so  well  do  they  all  work  together,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  house  where  pieces  of  the  kind  acted  at  the  Olympic  are 


so  satisfactorily  represented.  The  old  butler  in  Leading  Strings, 
and  the  East  Indian  fire-eater  in  Going  to  the  Lad,  played  by 
Mr.  Addison— the  rough  military  lover  in  the  Doubtful  Victory , 
acted  by  Mr.  George  Vining — the  small  Hibernians  and  waiters 
of  Messrs.  H.  Wigan  and  Hargrave  Cooper— are  sketches  of  cha¬ 
racter  that  can  only  be  found  in  well-directed  establishments. 
“  Stars”  can  shine  every  where  by  their  own  light;  but  when  the 
star  category  is  passed,  a  good  manager  alone  knows  how  to  put 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  to  make  him  work  well 
when  he  is  there.  As  for  Mrs.  Stirling,  the  merits  of  that 
refined  and  accomplished  actress  were  never  so  thoroughly  ap¬ 
preciated  as  at  the  Olympic  Theatre.  In  addition  to  the  farces, 
dramas,  and  burlesques,  in  which  Mr.  Kobson  is  the  principal 
fimirp  t.hprA  is  usuallv  a  light  comedy  of  the  “  drawing-room 


uramds,  ctuu  uuuc^uvo,  V  ,  p  ,,  2 

figure,  there  is  usually  a  light  comedy  of  the  drawing-room 
class,  the  heroine  of  which  is  Mrs.  Stirling. 

Well-doing  here  meets  its  reward.  Situated  in  a  street  equally 
inconvenient0  for  travellers  by  carriage  and  passengers  on  foot, 
the  Olympic  Theatre  closes  this  week,  after  a  season  of  314 
nights,  rendered  prosperous  by  the  patronage  of  the  highest 
classes  of  society. 

■ ■ —  ~  — 

REVIEWS. 


TRANSLATION  OF  HORACE* 

rFHE  principal  defect  in  Lord  Kavens worth’s  enterprise  is  that 
I  it  should  ever  have  been  undertaken.  Translation  may 
sometimes  be  a  useful,  but  it  is  rarely  an  ornamental  art.  The 
student  of  philosophy  who  is  little  versed  in  the  learned  languages 
may  be  glad  to  arrive  at  the  thoughts  of  Aristotle  or  Plato 
through  the  medium  of  a  version,  however  clumsy,  and  the  his¬ 
torical  inquirer  may  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  renderings,  more  or 
less  imperfect,  of  the  solidity  of  Thucydides  or  the  elegance  of 
Livy.  But  when  we  come  to  poetry,  in  which  the  grace  of 
expression  counts  for  at  least  as  much  as  the  beauty  of  the  ideas, 
and  when  the  two  are  so  blended  that  it  is  as  impossible  to 
divide  the  one  from  tfie  other  as  to  separate  tfie  radiance  from 
tfie  heat  of  tfie  sun,  the  pen  of  the  translator  does  about  as  much 
justice  to  the  living  fame  of  his  original  as  the  judgment  of 
Solomon  would  have  effected  for  the  child  which  it  doomed  to 
partition.  Of  all  poets,  perhaps  Horace  is  the  one  whose  inimi¬ 
table  grace  least  lends  itself  to  translation.  His  “  curious  felicity 
las  so  completely  crystallized  his  thoughts  into  the  diversified  and 
sparkling  forms  into  which  they  fell  by  a  sort  of  mental  affinity, 
that  an  attempt  to  resolve  them  into  other  shapes  by  a  sort  of 
grammatical  chemistry,  is  to  obtain  but  a  vapid  equivalent  for  a 
brilliant  gem.  W e  know  tbat  tbe  diamond  is  composed  of  carbon* 
and  it  may  not  be  a  difficult  feat  to  resolve  it  into  its  elementarj 
shape.  But  on  the  whole,  we  prefer  to  keep  our  Koh-i-Noor  as 
we  found  it,  and  we  should  be  very  little  indebted  to  auy  one 
who  should  give  us  in  its  place  a  coal  which  exactly  reproduced 
its  weight  and  shape— in  fact,  all  its  elements  except  its  brilliancy 
and  value.  A  great  epic  poem  or  an  elaborate  tragedy  is  some¬ 
what  more  capable  of  reproduction,  for  here  the  mind  and  the 
art  of  the  writer  are  more  occupied  in  the  development  ot  the 
plot  and  the  delineation  of  the  characters  than  in  the  mere 
graces,  expression,  and  ornaments  of  language.  In  the  Odes  ot 
Horace,  on  the  contrary,  the  thought  for  ever  verges  on  the  brink 
of  commonplace,  and  it  is  from  the  elegance  with  which  the  idea 
is  turned,  and  even  from  the  choiceness  of  individual  words  which 
permit  of  no  modification  either  in  his  own  or  any  other  tongue, 
that  the  chief  delight  is  to  be  found.  _  ,  _ 

We  are  compelled  to  preface  our  criticism  of  Lord  Kavens- 
worth’s  book  with  these  remarks  on  account  of  the  very  self- 
complacent  tone  with  which  the  worthy  Baron  has  thought  fit 
to  pass  sentence  on  his  own  performance.  “  Something  may  be 
done,”  he  says  in  his  preface,  “  when  clothing  Horace  in  an 
English  garb,  and  something  I  hope  to  have  accomplished. 
And  he  concludes  his  work  with  the  self-satisfied  reflection .  It 
I  have  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  English  reader  any  just 
idea  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  compositions  which  are  almost 
faultless  in  the  original  Latin,  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded  by  the 
thought  that  I  have  contributed  some  addition  to  the  literature 
of  my  country.”  The  naivete  with  which  he  informs  us  that 
“  these  translations  have  cheered  the  leisure  hours  of  an  easy  but 
not  inactive  life”  almost  disarms  our  criticism  ;  for  the  noble 
author  seems  to  have  taken  au  serieux  the  saying  of  Johnson, 
that  when  a  person  of  quality  condescends  to  write  verses,  we 
should  take  what  we  can  get,  and  be  thankful.  However,  as 
Lord  Kavensworth’s  verse  is  not  nearly  as  absurd  as  his  prose, 
we  are  compelled,  by  our  judicial  function,  to  do  him  more  justice 

than  he  does  to  himself.  .  .  x  ,  .  ... 

For  the  reason  at  which  we  have  already  hinted,  a  transition 
of  Horace  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  “  an  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  country,”  any  more  than  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms, 
whether  they  be  rendered  by  the  pens  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins, 
or  of  Milton.  Translation,  as  such,  can  never  rise  above  the 
height  of  a  scholastic  exercitation.  As  such,  it  is  wisely  made 
the  basis  of  an  English  classical  education.  The  skill  and 
ingenuity  which  are  called  forth  by  the  endeavour  to  discover 
equivalents  in  one  language  for  the  expressions  of  another, 

*  Translation  of  Horace.  By  Lord  Ravensworth.  London:  Upham 
and  Beel. 
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afford  a  severe  and  exact  discipline  for  the  mind.  But,  at  the  best, 
the  most  perfect  result  which  is  attained  is  a  fair  copy  of  verses. 
How  many  Latin  photographs  have  we  had  of  the  “  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard !”  but,  after  all,  the  chief  pleasure  which 
we  derive  is  from  wonder  at  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  rather 
than  from  any  admiration  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  produc¬ 
tion.  We  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  apply  to  Lord  Bavensworth 
the  remark  of  the  wit  who,  when  solicited  to  admire  an  elaborate 
piece  of  musical  execution  on  the  ground  that  it  was  so  difficult, 
replied — “  I  wish  to  God,  sir,  it  had  been  impossible.”  But  the 
truth  is,  except  as  mere  exercises  of  verbal  ingenuity,  translations 
of  this  sort  are  not  only  useless,  but  provoking.  Those  who 
are  incapable  of  tasting  the  original  will  certainly  not  derive 
from  the  pages  of  Lord  Bavensworth  “  any  just  idea  of  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  compositions  which  are  faultless  in  the  Latin,”  and 
those  who  can  read.  Horace  will  be  perpetually  disturbed  by  the 
inaccurate  or  inadequate  rendering  of  phrases  and  words  whose 
grace  is  wholly  incommunicable.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  poet 
may  so  appropriate  the  thoughts,  and  even  the  illusti’ations,  of 
a  predecessor  as  to  embody  the  ideas  which  he  has  borrowed 
into  the  very  substance  of  his  own  genius.  It  was  thus  that 
Virgil  drew  inspiration  from  the  perennial  fountain  of  Homer, 
and  Horace  himself  fed  his  flame  from  the  fires  of  the  Greek 
lyrists.  Imitations  may  be  poetry  of  a  high  order,  but  it  is  just 
because  they  are  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  translations.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  is  that  of  the  living  slip  which  is 
planted  and  strikes  root  in  a  fertile  and  native  soil,  contrasted 
with  the  original  flowers  withered  and  compressed  in  the  liortus 
siccus  of  a  literary  botanist.  In  the  one,  we  have  the  trans¬ 
muted  spirit— in  the  other,  only  the  desiccated  substance. 

Of  the  first  kind.  Dry  den’s  magnificent  paraphrase  of  the  29th 
Ode  of  the  third  Book  is  a  splendid  example.  Lord  Bavensworth 
has  had  the  good  taste,  and  what  we  suspect  is  the  unconscious 
courage,  to  transfer  into  this  volume  a  composition  which  ought 
to  have  taught  him  to  despair  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken  : — 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 

He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own, 

He  who,  secure  within,  can  say 

To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-day. 

Be  fair,  or  foul,  or  rain,  or  shine, 

The  joys  I  have  possessed,  in  spite  of  fate,  are  mine ; 

Not  heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power, 

But  what  has  been  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  hour. 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy, 

Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 

Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 

Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless  ; 

Still  various,  and  unconstant  still. 

But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife, 

And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 

I  can  enjoy  her  while  she’s  kind ; 

But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 

And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 

I  puff  the  prostitute  away. 

The  little  or  the  much  she  gave  is  quietly  resignod : 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm, 

And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 

Here  we  have  the  thought  of  Horace  transplanted  into  the 
mind  of  Dryden,  and  the  result  is  a  growth  perfectly  original, 
which  is  stronger  and  nobler  than  the  seed  from  which  it  sprung, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  riper  and  a  richer  soil. 

We  have  no  right  to  complain  that  Lord  Bavensworth  is  not  a 
great  poet,  for  great  poets  are  scarce  enough  even  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  peerage.  But  when,  after  reading  his  lordship’s 
preface,  we  come  to  inquire,  in  the  words  of  his  author — 

Quid  dignurn  tanto  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu  f 

we  are  bound  to  point  out  that  the  task  he  has  undertaken  is  one 
which  only  a  great  poet  could  accomplish  so  as  to  entitle  his 
work  to  rank  as  “  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  his  country.” 

However,  putting  out  of  question  the  impropriety  and  inherent 
defects  of  the  enterprise,  the  execution  of  the  work  is  by  no 
means  as  faulty  as  the  conception.  We  think  it  a  great  deal  better 
that  a  moderate  performer  should  not  undertake  to  play  a  sym¬ 
phony  of  Beethoven — at  least  in  public ;  but  if  he  does  play  it, 
and  play  it  fairly  well,  he  is  entitled  to  credit  at  least  for  the 
skill,  such  as  it  is,  of  his  fingers.  Begarded  as  school  exercises, 
many  of  Lord  Bavensworth’s  translations  are  really  very  much 
above  the  average  of  such  performances.  And  if  we  happened  to 
be  examiners  who  had  set  him  the  task  which  he  has  gratuitously 
undertaken,  we  should  have  felt  bound  to  give  him  pretty  high 
rank  for  his  scholarship  and  taste  in  original  composition.  We 
are  not  able  to  speak  very  highly  from  the  specimen  which  is 
afforded  us  in  the  dedicatory  Alcaic  Ode  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  last  stanza  will  suffice  as  a  sample : — 

Coronet  omnis  te  j  uvenem  decor ! 

Et  cum  silebit  vaticinans  tuas 
Vox  nostra  virtutes,  futura 
Ssecula  te  Dominum  celebrent. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  should  add  this  singular  Horatian-Bavens- 
worthian  bit  of  Maccaronie  cento — 

Yidere  magnos  jam  vidcor  Di  ces 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos, 

Hostesque  fractos  et  minatas 

Damna  Sebastopoli  carinas. 


After  reading  these  verses  we  confess  we  were  about  to 
abandon  all  further  investigation  of  Lord  Bavensworth’s  pre¬ 
tensions  as  an  interpreter  of  Horace.  But  on  looking  further 
into  the  book  we  are  bound  to  say  that  there  are  verses  to  be 
found  which  exhibit  a  very  creditable  skill  and  ingenuity  in 
English  versification,  and  which,  as  translations  go,  may  be 
allowed  to  possess  considerable  merit.  The  scholarship,  in¬ 
deed,  is  by  no  means  always  accurate ;  and  even  the  sense  is 
sometimes  misconceived,  which  in  so  popular  an  author  as 
Horace  is  wholly  inexcusable.  For  instance,  why  is — 

Vocalem  temere  insecutce 

Orplica  silvic 

to  be  rendered — 

Whose  trees  in  stately  dance  moved  on  ? 

Anything  more  opposite  than  the  word  stately,  to  the  idea 
which  Horace  meant  to  convey  by  the  Latin  temere,  it  is  not  well 
possible  to  conceive. 

It  gives  us  an  uncomfortable  turn  to  find 

Sedesque  discretas  piorura 

thus  rendered: — 

Those  Elysian  realms  of  rest, 

Abodes  decreed  of  spirits  blest 
By  everlasting  Fate. 

Apart  from  the  commonplace  amplification  of  the  condensed 
original,  we  think  a  University  examiner  would  feel  a  little  uneasy 
at  hearing  the  word  decreed  introduced  into  a  passage  which 
professed  to  give  a  translation  of  discretas. 

Surely  in  the  following  translation  of — 

O  fons  Bandusiai,  splcndidior  vitro, 

Dulci  digne  mero,  non  sine  floribus, 

Cras  donaberis  lnedo — 

Bandusian  Fount!  where  many  a  flower 
Reflected  in  thy  margin  blows — 

it  is  a  mere  blunder  to  connect  the  flowers  which  really  belong 
to  the  sacrifice  with  the  fountain. 

A  mistake  equally  obvious  occurs  in  the  ode— 

Yixi  puellis  nuper  idoneus, 
which  concludes  with  the  prayer  to  Venus — 
sublimi  flagello, 

Tange  Cliloen  seinel  arrogantem ; 

which  Lord  Bavensworth  translates — 

Touch  Chloe  with  thy  scourge  of  Are, 

And  bid  her  haughty  heart  respire 
For  once  akin  to  mine. 

To  which  the  translator  appends  this  observation : — “  The 
prayer  with  which  it  concludes  is  not  in  very  close  consistency 
with  the  previous  avowal.”  But  the  inconsistency  is  simply  the 
result  of  Lord  Bavensworth’s  own  mistake.  Horace  did  not 
mean  or  wish  that  “  Chloe’s  breast  should  respire  for  once  akin” 
with  his,  but  with  that  of  some  one  or  any  one.  What  he  asks 
is  that  she  should  be  made  to  feel  in  herself  the  pangs  which  she 
had  disregarded  while  she  inflicted  them  on  him. 

There  are  many  more  marks  of  carelessness  and  inaccu¬ 
racy  of  this  description  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  specify  at 
length,  and  which  are  inexcusable  in  a  work  of  this  pretension. 
To  say  that  Lord  Bavensworth  fails  in  innumerable  instances  to 
render  the  inimitable  grace  of  particular  terms  and  words  in 
the  original,  is  only  to  say  that  he  has  not  achieved  that  which, 
though  he  has  attempted,  he  never  was  likely  to  accomplish. 
How  poor,  for  instance,  is  the  rendering  of  the  magnificent  ode 
in  the  third  book,  which  describes  the  patriotic  sacrifice  of 
Begulus  !  How  inadequate  is  the  translation  (p.  43)  of  the  last 
stanzas  of  the  ode  “  Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum.”  How  com¬ 
pletely  the  pointed  grace  of  the  lines — 

prius  insolentem 
Serva  Briseis  niveo  colore 

Movit  Achillem — 

has  vanished  in  such  verses  as  these : — 

Eemember  bow  Briseis  tamed 
Achilles,  terrible  in  arms. 

The  translator  is  justly  dissatisfied  with  his  own  version  of — 

Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo 
Dulcc  loquentem. 

Ambrose  Philips  has  been  more  successful  in  his  pretty  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  original  Greek  from  which  Horace  borrowed  : — 

Blest  as  the  immortal  Gods  is  he 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 

And  hears  and  sees  tlice  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

To  specify  all  the  places  in  which  the  translator  has  wholly 
failed  to  reproduce  the  elegance  and  spirit  of  the  original,  would 
be  to  copy  out  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  pages  in  Lord 
Bavensworth’s  handsome  volume. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  those  portions  of  Lord 
Bavensworth’s  performance  to  which  we  can  award  a  share  of 
praise,  because  this  part  of  our  task  is  at  once  the  shortest  and 
the  most  agreeable.  Here  and  there  we  have  lit  upon  passages 
which  exhibit  considerable  power  of  English  versification,  and  a 
great  amount  of  ingenuity  and  skill  in  rendering  Latin  idioms 
by  English  equivalents.  The  Ode  to  Maecenas,  p.  229,  is  a  very 
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creditable  version  of  a  very  difficult  subject.  The  first  and  the 
last  stanzas  are  particularly  good : — 

Me  shall  no  feeble  pinion  bear 
In  ordinary  flight, 

Sublimely  soaring  through  the  air 
To  realms  of  liquid  light. 

A  power  divine  exalts  my  fair  renown 
High  o’er  the  vulgar  crowd  and  curious  town. 

Be  no  funereal  wailing  heard, 

Let  no  vain  incense  burn 
Above  the  spot  where  lies  interred 
The  poet’s  vacant  urn. 

Compose  all  idle  clamour,  nor  presume 
To  rear  superfluous  honours  on  my  tomb. 

The  translation  of  the  great  ode,  “  Odi  profanum  \ulgus,  is 
unequal,  but  some  of  the  stanzas  are  successful . 

Sleep,  balmy  sleep,  despises  not 
The  Arcadian  shepherd’s  humble  cot. 

And  Tempe’s  flowery  vales; 

Nor  shuns  the  streamlet’s  shady  bed 
With  fragrant  heath  and  fern  o’erspread, 

And  rocked  by  vernal  gales. 

The  man  content  with  what  he  hath, 

Tears  not  the  raging  ocean’s  wrath, 

Fears  not  the  tempest’s  war, 

Nor  trembles  at  the  setting  beam 
Of  wild  Arcturus,  nor  the  gleam 
Of  Hcedus’  rising  star. 

“  Auditis  an  me  ludit  amabilis  ?”  &c.  is  very  prettily  translated, 

T).  2  ft  7  I  — ■ 

1  '  Heard  ye  the  strain  ?  or  do  fantastic  dreams 

Delude  my  senses  ?  for  I  seem  to  rove 
Through  the  dim  mazes  of  some  sacred  grove, 

By  fragrant  gales  refreshed  and  trickling  streams. 

Me  yet  a  child  when  on  Apulia’s  hill, 

Asleep  I  lay  fatigued  with  summer  sport 
(A  truant  boy  well  pleased  to  roam 
Beyond  the  threshold  of  my  nurse’s  home), 

The  wood-doves  bringing  flowrets  in  their  bills, 

Covered  with  foliage  green,  that  so  unhurt 
By  bear  or  venomed  snake  in  those  sweet  bowers, 

I  slumbered  all  the  sultry  noontide  hours. 

Marvel  it  was  to  all  who  dwelt. 

On  Acherontia’s  mountain  chain, 

Or  in  the  Bantine  forest  belt, 

Or  low  Ferentum’s  fertile  plain, 

That  thus  I  slept  secure  from  harm, 

On  heaps  of  bay  and  myrtle  piled, 

Protected  by  a  mightier  arm, 

Dear  to  the  Gods  a  sprightly  child. 

The  last  line  furnishes  a  capital  illustration  of  the  radical  im¬ 
perfections  of  translation  on  which  we  have  already  remarked. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  suggest  an  adequate  version  of  “  non 
sine  Dis  animosus  infans,”  but  who  does  not  feel  that  non  sine 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  “dear,”  and  animosus  from 

“  sprightly  ?”  .  . 

The  rhapsody  to  Bacchus,  p.  358,  is  a  very  fair  version  ot  a 
difficult  subject.  At  page  242  will  be  found  some  good  stanzas 
which  remind  one  pleasantly  of  the  original,  just  as  a  Florentine 
copy  may  recall  to  the  mind  the  image  of  a  Raphael 

The  martyr  to  his  country  dies 
A  sweet  and  glorious  death ;  _ 

Fate  strikes  the  coward  as  he  flies, 

Nor  heeds  the  tender  stripling’s  cries, 

Nor  spares  his  craven  breath. 

Virtue,  superior  to  defeat. 

With  unstained  honour  shines, 

And  neither  claims  the  Consul’s  seat, 

Nor  awed  by  Faction’s  vulgar  threat. 

Her  dignity  resigns. 

The  versions  at  pp.  320  and  340  seem  to  us  tolerably  success¬ 
ful,  and  we  should  ‘be  ready  to  add  to  the  number,  Ode  13, 
Book  iii.,  if  it  were  not  for  several  mistakes,  both  of  English  and 
Latin  grammar. 

As  a  whole,  perhaps  the  translation  of 

Diffugere  nives;  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis  (p.  430) 

is  the  most  successful  specimen  of  Lord  Ravensworth  s  powers  of 
versification.  The  volume  before  us  contains  two  specimens  of 
translation  by  Lord  Derty.  The  memory  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  admi¬ 
rable  Latin  prize  poem  of  Syracuse  still  survives  at  Oxford,  but 
we  do  not  think  the  classical  fame  of  the  Premier  is  likely  to 
be  enhanced  by  the  copies  of  verses  which  Lord  Ravensworth 
has  introduced  into  his  collection.  The  translation  of  the  Amoe- 
bean  Ode  to  Lydia  is  less  happy  than  many  among  the  hundred 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  reproduce  the  grace  of  that 
exquisite  composition. 

We  do  not  wish  to  take  leave  of  Lord  Ravensworth’s  literary 
adventure  with  any  harsh  criticism.  The  best  and  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  in  an  attempt  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  made  he  has  done  a  good  deal  better  than  might  have 
been  expected.  His  volume  was  perhaps  better  adapted  for 
private  circulation  than  to  encounter  the  breath  of  public  criti¬ 
cism.  If  he  had  presented  a  copy  in  secret  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  it  might  perhaps  have  eluded  the  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Gibbs, 
and  the  royal  tutor  would  have  been  surprised  and  gratified  at 
the  progress  which  his  pupil  would  have  made  by  the  assistance 
of  an  excellent  “  crib.” 


THE  MUTINIES  IN  OUDE.* 

MR.  GUBBINS’  name  is  honourably  known  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and  it  has  lately  become  familiar  to  English 
ears  through  an  animated  controversy  whether  he  exercised  fitly 
his  right  of  doing  what  he  would  with  his  own.  A  less  fortunate 
sharer  in  the  perils  of  the  siege  called  attention,  with  questionable 
taste,  to  the  comforts  and  plenty  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the 
garrison  of  a  well-provided  private  house  ;  and  the  singular  class 
which  devotes  itself  to  the  voluntary  censorship  of  the  minutest 
moral  questions  has  decided  that  Mr.  Gubbins  hospitality 
exceeded  reasonable  limits  by  a  glass  and  a  half  of  sherry  and  a 
cold  luncheon  a-day.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  honourably 
acquitted  in  respect  of  the  bitter  beer,  which  appears  by  the 
evidence  to  have  been  scrupulously  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
wounded.  The  officers  who  owe  their  lives  to  the  kindness  ol  a 
host  to  whom  they  were  strangers  have  partially. counteracted, 
by  their  warm  expressions  of  gratitude,  the  original  charges 
against  Mr.  Gubbins ;  but  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  judicial 
decision  which  has  been  pronounced  by  Vigil,  or  Inquisitor ,  01 
Res  Augusta  Domi.  It  only  remains  to  inquire  whether  the 
Financial  Commissioner  is  competent  to  form  a  judgment  on 
public  affairs,  notwithstanding  the  objectionable  administration 
of  his  private  larder  and  cellar. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  this  department  also,  Mr.  Gubbins 
may  be  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  understanding  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  so  well  as  to  run  counter  to  popular  prejudices.  After 
laborious  investigation  into  the  rights  ot  rival  claimants  for  land, 
having  visited  the  villages  of  Oude  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  grievances  of  the  inhabitants,  he  has  formed  the  opinion 
that  the  English  annexation  was  eminently  favourable  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  especially  to  the  class  which  has  principally 
furnished  Sepoys  to  the  army.  The  rights  of  property  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  so  eager  to  confirm  in  favour  of  the 
talookdars  had  no  foundation  in  law,  in  justice,  or  in  ancient 
custom  ;  but  these  revenue  farmers  had  contrived,  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  country,  to  dispossess  the  legitimate  owner  by 
force  or  by  fraud.  The  expelled  inhabitants  naturally  adopted 
the  remedy  of  Robin  Hood,  by  taking  to  the  jungle  and  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  predatory  contest  against  the  usurper  of  their  patri¬ 
monial  inheritance,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  their  Saxon  prototypes, 
the  reprisals  on  the  local  oppressor  soon  took  the  form  of  a  war 
against  the  world  at  large : — 

He  became  a  dacoit  or  professional  robber,  and  a  price  was  set  on  bis  bead. 
There  were  hundreds  of  such  public  offenders  in  Oude  when  we  entered  the 
country,  and  with  our  rule  they  ceased.  The  robber  came  in  and  claimed  his 
own,  and  his  own  was  restored  to  him.  His  house  arose  again  on  the  long- 
deserted  homestead,  and  the  sword  and  shield  were  laid  aside.  Faces  that 
had  not  been  seen  for  years,  and  men  at  whose  names  the  country-side  trem¬ 
bled,  were  seen  to  enter  the  courts  where  an  English  officer  presided,  and 
became  peaceful  citizens.  Now,  the  class  against  which  all  this  injustice  had 
been  committed  was  precisely  that  from  which  our  Sepoys  have  been  drawn. 
....  Whatever  the  talookdar  lost,  the  Sepoy  gained.  No  one  had  so  great 
a  cause  for  gratulation  as  he.  In  the  course  of  my  tour  through  Oude  I 
have  ridden  unattended  into  many  Sepoy  villages.  They  all  presented  one 
and  the  same  feature ;  loud  complaints  of  bygone  sufferings  mingled  with 
rejoicings  at  their  deliverance.  They  knew  that  we  brought  home  money 
from  our  regiments,  cried  they,  and  therefore  taxed  us  more  heavily ;  but 
now  that  has  gone  by. 

The  portions  of  the  population  which  were  really  hostile  to 
the  English  consisted  of  the  King’s  disbanded  soldiery,  the 
talookdars  whose  usurpations  had  been  restrained,  and  the 
numerous  families  in  Lucknow  which  had  suffered  from  the 
removal  of  the  Court.  The  villagers,  although  they  had  no 
means  of  opposing  the  mutineers  in  the  field,  displayed  their 
good-will  by  protecting  the  English  fugitives  who  traversed  the 
country  in  small  groups  towards  Lucknow.  With  one  exception, 
every  act  of  treachery  which  was  perpetrated  in  such  cases  was 
the  work  of  a  talookdar.  The  English  Ministers  have,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  thwarted  the  beneficent  revolution  which 
had  been  the  result,  as  it  was  the  object,  of  Lord  Dalhousie’s 
policy.  Mr.  Gubbins’  temperate  discussion  of  the  question 
throws  a  useful  light  on  Lord  Ellenborough’s  notorious  despatch. 
In  common  with  almost  all  Indian  authorities,  he  attributes  the 
mutiny  to  the  education  mania,  to  the  imprudent  acts  of  the 
missionaries,  and  to  the  alarm  which  prevailed  on  the  subject  of 
caste  and  religion.  The  credulity  of  multitudes,  not  inconsi¬ 
derable  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  attains  in  India  to  extraor¬ 
dinary  dimensions.  Some  years  ago,  according  to  Mr.  Gubbins, 
a  report  prevailed  among  the  hill-men  at  Simla  that  the  Governor- 
General  had  sent  orders  to  entrap  some  of  their  number  for  the 
purpose  of  boiling  them  down,  and  of  forwarding  their  fat  to 
Calcutta.  Many  hill-men  fled  from  the  station  to  avoid  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  danger ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  down  to  the  present 
time  their  minds  have  ever  been  thoroughly  disabused.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  new  carti'idges  should  have  given  rise  to 
suspicions  much  less  flagrantly  absurd.  Some  of  the  native 
officers  mentioned  a  report  that  the  principal  zemindars  were 
to  be  married  by  force  to  the  widows  left  by  the  Crimean 
war,  and  that  the  Christian  children  of  these  compulsory  unions 
were  to  be  declared  heirs  to  the  estates  of  their  fathers.  Follies 
of  this  kind  are,  however,  not  so  seriously  believed  as  to  lead  to 
action  in  the  absence  of  external  inducements.  The  error  of  the 
Government  in  denuding  the  North-west  of  English  troops  gave 
rise  to  plausible  hopes  of  success  which  converted  a  vague  fana- 

*  An  Account  of  the  Mutinies  in  Oude  and  of  the  Siege  of  the  Lucknow 
Residency,  $e,  J3y  Mtutin  Bichtud  Gubbins,  London;  iSentley.  i858. 
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tical  suspicion  into  an  engrossing  and  irresistible  motive.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  swelled  the  mass 
when  it  was  once  set  rolling.  Those  who  are  accustomed  only 
to  act  in  masses  are  always  peculiarly  open  to  the  influence  of 
corporate  opinion,  and  half  the  Sepoys  who  joined  the  mutiny 
gave  their  true  reason  when  they  declared  that  it  was  necessary 
to  obey  the  will  of  the  army. 

Mr.  Gubbins  was  second  to  Sir  H.  Lawrence  in  the  Civil  Com¬ 
mission,  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak  he  urged 
on  the  accumulation  of  provisions,  while  he  privately  converted 
his  own  house  into  a  kind  of  auxiliary  fortification.  When  the 
sudden  investment  of  the  Eesidency  took  place,  after  the  untoward 
expedition  to  Chinhut,  Gubbins’s  battery  occupied  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  works  which  in  some  places  were  separated  from 
the  enemy  by  little  more  than  an  imaginary  line.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  the  besiegers’  force,  notwithstanding  its  immense  supe¬ 
riority  of  number,  never  attempted  an  assault  which  would  have 
been  impeded  by  no  natural  or  artificial  defence.  The  riflemen 
and  gunners  of  the  rebel  army  were  skilful  and  persevering,  and 
the  mines  which  were  constantly  pushed  forward  indicated  the 
possession  of  some  engineering  ability ;  but  the  batteries  were 
always  attacked  by  batteries,  as  if  in  accordance  with  some  con¬ 
ventional  rule  of  the  game,  while  the  intervals,  which  in  many 
places  were  as  easy  to  pass  as  an  ordinarj^  fence,  were  respected 
from  a  wholesome  dread  of  a  hand  to  hand  engagement.  The 
anxiety  of  the  garrison  was,  however,  extreme.  The  Sikhs  and 
other  native  troops  kept  up  constant  communication  with  their 
comrades  who  had  previously  deserted,  and  it  was  certain  that 
all  the  auxiliaries  would  abandon  the  common  cause  as  soon  as 
relief  became  hopeless.  The  siege  had  lasted  for  several 
weeks  before  a  scout  in  Mr.  Gubbins’  employment,  named 
TTngud,  brought  in  a  letter  from  General  Havelock,  announcing  his 
first  advance  from  Cawnpore.  The  repeated  disappointments 
which  followed  rendered  the  good  faith  of  the  native  troops  more 
and  more  precarious  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  fatal  disaster 
must  have  happened  but  for  the  seasonable  arrival  of  Outram 
and  Havelock.  From  that  time  the  additional  strength  of  the 
garrison,  and  the  extended  lines  which  it  was  enabled  to  occupy, 
rendered  all  attempts  to  capture  the  place  hopeless,  and  con¬ 
verted  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
those  who  had  for  so  many  months  kept  their  countless  enemies 
at  bay  were  surprised  and  disappointed  when  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  determined  to  abandon  for  the  time  the  city  which  lay  at 
his  mercy.  The  more  judicious,  however,  deferred  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  General  who  was  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
campaign,  and  Mr.  Gubbins  gives  satisfactory  reasons  for  the 
course  which  was  adopted  in  opposition  to  his  own  original 
opinion.  The  mutineers,  as  he  truly  says,  were  more  effectually 
threatened  from  the  Alumbagh  than  would  have  been  the  case 
if  Outram  had  retained  possession  of  the  ICaiserbagh  and  the 
Eesidency. 

The  details  of  the  siege  have  been  reported  by  many  previous 
writers,  and  Mr.  Gubbins’  narrative  generally  follows  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  his  own  little  garrison.  The  chief  interest  of  the  book 
arises  from  the  picture  which  it  presents  of  the  manner  in  which 
war  and  unusual  danger  affect  the  proceedings  of  ordinary  life. 
Those  who  have  never  heard  a  gun  fired  in  hostility  are  naturally 
curious  to  learn  how  far  it  is  possible  to  live  and  to  enjoy  life 
during  a  siege  in  scenes  which  have  been  ordinarily  connected 
with  peaceful  occupations.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  lane 
outside  the  garden-gate  is  troubled  with  a  formidable  piece  of 
artillery,  which  is  known  as  “  the  lane  gun.”  The  drawing-room 
becomes  uninhabitable  from  its  exposure  to  shot  aud  shell,  but 
breakfast,  and  luncheon,  and  dinner  still  follow  at  the  accus¬ 
tomed  hours.  “After  breakfast”  it  becomes  necessary  some¬ 
times  to  repel  an  attack,  or  to  blow  up  a  mine  which  is  approach¬ 
ing  inconveniently  near.  In  the  afternoon  the  enemy  provides 
some  similar  occupation  for  the  garrison,  and  an  impression  is 
produced  that  the  mode  of  life  would  not  have  been  altogether 
disagreeable  but  for  the  frightful  mortality  among  the  scanty 
defenders  of  the  place.  Before  the  arrival  of  Outram  many  of 
the  works  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  mines  which  have  been  so  often  described  were  rendered 
harmless  by  their  erroneous  direction.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
Eesidency  had  been  a  fortress  of  the  humblest  description,  with 
a  ditch  and  a  curtain  and  half-a-dozen  flanking  towers,  the  siege 
could  never  have  been  undertaken  with  any  hope  of  success ; 
but  if  the  works  were  extemporized,  the  garrison  was  fortunately 
provided  with  abundance  of  guns,  of  ammunition,  and  of  food. 
The  artillery  practice  was  almost  sufficient  to  keep  the  enemy  at 
bay,  and  the  additional  security  which  was  needful  consisted  in 
the  native  fear  of  the  bayonet  and  revolver. 

Mr.  Gubbins  showed  during  the  siege  the  courage,  the  pru¬ 
dence,  and  the  liberality  of  an  enlightened  English  gentleman, 
and  he  prudently  makes  no  pretension  to  the  character  of  a 
scientific  soldier.  His  own  business  as  a  civil  administrator  he 
thoroughly  understands,  and  he  has  done  well  to  add  his  authority 
to  the  numerous  warnings  which  have  been  offered  against  the 
danger  of  sacrificing  India  in  deference  to  English  prejudice  and 
ignorance.  The  present  Home  Government  will  probably  discoun¬ 
tenance  as  far  as  possible  the  vulgar  and  mischievous  clamour  to 
which  it  owes  its  origin  ;  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
conceit  and  fanaticism  may  hereafter  urge  the  rulers  of  India  into  a 
course  of  policy  which  may  provoke  a  national  rebellion  instead 
of  a  military  revolt. 


WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR* 

T  is  no  light  matter  to  write  an  historical  romance,  and,  above 
all,  one  introducing  such  men  and  such  events  as  are  implied 
in  the  title  of  William  the  Conqueror.  We  are  by  no  means 
amoDg  those  who  would  cast  the  historical  romance  wholly  aside 
as  necessarily  prejudicial  to  historical  truth.  It  easily  may  be, 
and  perhaps  most  commonly  is  so,  but  it  is  not  so  by  any  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  case.  A  good  historical  romance  is  like  a  good  historical 
picture— it  is  a  more  full  and  vivid  representation  than  a  formal 
history  can  give.  The  facts  of  history  must  never  be  contradicted 
in  the  smallest  particular,  but  the  gaps  which  those  facts  neces¬ 
sarily  leave  may  be  filled  up  in  the  manner  most  consistent  with 
the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Private  discourse,  private  incident, 
may  be  introduced  to  any  extent  within  the  above  limit.  Scenes 
of  this  sort,  even  when  fictitious  in  themselves,  may  really  sub¬ 
serve  an  historical  object  by  enabling  the  writer  to  bring  more 
vividly  forward  the  costume,  habits,  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling,  of  the  age.  Such  an  historical  romance,  far  from  being 
pernicious,  may  really  be  very  useful  to  the  historical  student, 
as  tending  to  set  more  forcibly  before  him,  and  to  imprint  more 
permanently  on  his  memory,  many  details  which  might  fail  to 
make  so  deep  an  impression  when  presented  in  the  garb  even  of 
historical  narrative,  much  more  of  dry  antiquarian  detail. 

The  ideal  which  we  have  drawn  has  never  been  fully  realized, 
but  perhaps  it  is  more  nearly  approached  in  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton’s 
tale  of  Harold  than  in  any  other  that  we  know  of.  The 
deviations  from  strict  historical  accuracy  are  fewer  and  of  less 
importance  than  in  any  other  romance  we  ever  read,  and  they 
are  almost  always  in  small  personal  details,  not  affecting  the 
grand  political  and  military  picture.  The  conception  of  the 
great  events  and  great  characters  introduced  is  profound  and 
vigorous,  and  thoroughly  harmonizes  with  the  recorded  history 
of  the  period.  In  fact,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton’s  novel  was  evidently 
the  result  of  attentive  and  conscientious  historical  study,  and  the 
fruit  has  been  a  romance  far  more  historical  than  many  pro¬ 
fessed  histories.  His  delineation  of  the  politics  of  the  time  is 
thoroughly  masterly,  and  many  of  the  notes  are  acute  aud 
valuable  pieces  of  historical  criticism.  We  were  therefore  cer¬ 
tainly  a  little  excited  by  the  appearance  of  a  book  whose  preface, 
if  it  means  anything  at  all,  means  to  insinuate  that,  in  this  admi¬ 
rable  production,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  was  nothing  but  a  plagiarist 
from  a  hitherto  unknown  tale  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
Sir  Charles,  we  are  told,  wrote  a  novel,  called  it  Harold,  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  Mr.  Colburn,  who  kept  it  many  months,  and  showed 
it  to  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  who  approved  of  it.  It  was  not,  however, 
published,  and  Sir  Charles  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  back 
the  manuscript.  This,  we  are  told,  was  years  before  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton’s  Harold  appeared.  This  novel  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s, 
written  as  Harold,  now  appears  as  a  posthumous  work  under  the 
!  title  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Now  all  this  statement  does  not  come  from  Sir  Charles  Napier 
himself,  but  from  the  editor,  Sir  William  Napier.  We  do  not 
even  know  whether  the  posthumous  publication  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  any  wish  of  Sir  Charles  or  no.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he,  or  only  his  editor,  is  to  be  understood  as  bringing 
the  insinuation  against  Sir  Edward  Lytton.  Considering  the 
number  of  years  which  have  elapsed,  wo  may  easily  believe 
that  Sir  Charles  thought  better  of  it  before  he  died,  and 
that  he  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  bringing  the  present  un¬ 
fortunate  volume  before  the  world.  We  are  told  by  Sir 
William  Napier  that  “some  resemblance  will  be  found  in  parts 
to  Sir  Edwai’d  Bulwer  Lytton’s  l’omance  of  Harold ;  espe¬ 
cially  the  creation  of  the  Vala.”  This  resemblance  we  are 
totally  unable  to  find.  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  Edward  do  indeed 
necessarily  inti’oduce  sonxe  of  the  same  persons  and  facts. 
Both  inti’oduce  William  and  Hai-old — both  speak  of  a  battle 
in  Sussex  in  which  William  was  victorious  and  Harold  was 
slain.  But  resemblances  of  this  kind  could  hardly  be  avoided  ; 
similar  incidental  similarities  may  be  detected  between  David 
Hume  and  Florence  of  Worcester.  But,  more  than  this, 
both  introduce  a  Danish  Vala  or  prophetess ;  and  both,  we 
may  add,  introduce  William  Mallet,  a  secondary  character  in  the 
story,  whose  appearance  in  both  tales  is  certainly  something  of  a 
coincidence.  But  the  mere  fact  of  the  introduction  of  the  Vala 
and  of  William  Mallet  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  resemblance. 
Sir  Charles’s  Vala  and  Sir  Edward’s  Vala,  Sir  Charles’s  Mallet 
and  Sir  Edward’s  Mallet,  are  like  each  other  in  no  possible 
respect.  If  it  be  true  that  Sir  Edward  saw  the  manuscript 
before  his  own  tale  was  written,  we  can  indeed  fancy  him  saying 
“  This  man  has  hit  on  a  glorious  subject,  and  has  made  a  frightful 
mess  of  it ;  I  will  try  if  I  cannot  treat  it  better.”  Or  again, 
with  the  pai’ticular  conception  of  the  Vala — to  our  mind  by  far 
the  least  successful  part  of  Sir  Edward’s  talc — wc  can  fancy  him 
thinking  the  general  idea  a  good  one,  and  determining  to  work 
it  out  better  himself.  If  this  constitutes  plagiarism,  Sir  Edward 
may  be  guilty  of  it — we  are  not  in  his  secrets,  and  cannot  tell 
whether  he  is  so.  But  the  internal  evidence  of  the  two  books  at 
once  rebuts  all  notion  of  anything  but  the  most  general  idea 
being  suggested  by  Sir  Chai-les’s  manuscript.  The  development 
of  the  butterfly  out  of  the  grub  is  very  wonderful,  but  such  a 
transformation  would  be  a  trifle  to  the  development  of  the  truth. 


*  William  the  Conqueror.  A  Historical  Romance.  By  General  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  G.C.B.,  &c.  &c.  Posthumous  work.  Lieut.-General  Sir 
William  Napier,  K.C.B.,  Editor.  London:  Routledgc  and  Co. 
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tlie  vigour,  the  magnificence  of  Harold  out  of  the  utter  rubbish 
of  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  whole  tale,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  wild,  extravagant, 
and  what  is  called  “melodramatic.”  It  is  ushered  m  by  an 
absurd  preface,  under  the  name  of  “  Peter  Grievous  which  the 
editor  informs  us-we  should  not  have  found  it  out  for  ourselves 
—has  some  reference  to  the  real  or  supposed  injustice  endured 
by  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  when 
the  former  was  Resident  of  Cephalonia,  and  the  latter  Loid 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  1 he  threadbare 
device  of  having  found  an  ancient  MS.  is  repeated  for  the 
thousand-and-first  time,  and  the  story  is  supposed  to  be  dictated 
by  William  Mallet  in  his  hundredth  year  to  Wace  m  his  boyhood. 
As  the  editor  tells  us,  “  sarcastic  political  irony  runs  through 
the  romance  of  William  the  Conqueror;  it  was  excited  at  the 
time  of  writing  by  the  Reform  agitation.  That  is  to  say,  evei 
and  anon  the  tale  stops  for  the  author— sometimes  in  Ins  own 
person,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  William  Mallet  to  quiz  some- 
times  the  eleventh  century  and  sometimes  the  nineteenth.  JN  ow 
all  this  is  just  as  it  should  not  be.  In  such  a  tale  as  this  we  do 
not  want  anything  about  Sir  Charles  Napier  or  Sir  Frederick 
Adam  ;  we  do  not  want  anything  about  the  Reform  lull  or  the 
New  Poor  Law ;  but  we  want  a  true  and  vivid  portraiture  ot 
two  of  the  mightiest  men  that  ever  walked  God’s  earth — William 
the  Bastard,  and  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine.  This  we  get  from 
the  hands  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton—  we  do  not  get  it  from 
the  hands  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  In  the  latter,  the  real  exploits 
of  the  two  heroes  are  altogether  overlaid  by  a  mass  of  violently 
improbable  adventures  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate  characters. 
Every  man  is  constantly  on  the  point  of  being  murdered,  and 
every  woman  of  being  ravished,  only  William  or  Haiold,  oi 
sometimes  William  aud  Harold  together,  are  sure  to  appear 


miraculously  to  rescue  them.  Now,  we  have  no  doubt  that  life 
in  the  eleventh  century  was  considerably  more  exciting  than  life 
in  the  nineteenth;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  people,  even 
then,  lived  the  sort  of  life  of  perpetual  prodigy  which  Sir 
Charles  Napier  depicts.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  were 
a  good  many  days  on  which  Duke  William  had  nothing  to 
do  but  ride  after  his  hawks,  and  the  Duchess  Matilda 
nothing  to  do  but  sit  still  at  her  tapestry.  But  Sir  Charles 
Napier’s  tale  is  at  least  a  commentary  on  the  doctrine 
that  “  neither  the  greatest  of  kings  nor  the  best  of  men 
are  more  exempt  from  violence  than  from  natural  death 
The  more  exalted  his  personages  the  greater  the  scrapes  they 
get  into.  One  ruffian  has  actually  the  good  luck  to  carry  off  at 
one  swoop  the  wife  of  TVilliain  and  the  mistress  of  Harold.  Ihe 
mass  of  errors  in  names,  incidents,  and  the  like,  and  the  amazing 
extent  to  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  drawn  upon  his  own 
imagination,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wonderful  accuracy 
of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton. 

Let  us  try  the  two  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  a 
romance — the  love-making  part.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  has  given 
us  a  tale  which  is  certainly  out  of  his  own  head,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  one  or  two  genealogical  details,  but  which  is 
highly  beautiful  in  itself,  and  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
main  outlines  of  the  history.  Sir  Charles  Napier  s  tale  is  as 
imaginary  as  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton’s,  but  it  is  moreover  wild  and 
improbable  in  the  highest  degree,  aud  is  constantly  at  variance 
with  the  real  facts  of  the  story.  Every  one  knows,  either  from 
romance  or  from  painting,  that  Harold’s  body  is  said  to  have 
been  found  by  a  cei'tain  Eadgyth  Swanneshals,  or  Edith  of  the 
Swan’s  Neck.  This  comes  from  the  local  Waltham  book  called 
J)e  Inventione  Sanctis  Crucis  Walthamensis.  The  Eadgyth  of 
the  Waltham  tale  is  clearly  described  as  Harold’s  concubine ; 
but  the  whole  story  is  so  doubtful  in  itself,  and  has  so  little  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  main  history,  that  we  do  not  quarrel  with  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton  for  improving  the  moral  of  his  story  by  converting  her 
into  a  lawful  betrothed.  But  in  any  case  she  was  not  Harold’s 
wife.  He  undoubtedly  married  Ealdgyth,  the  daughter  of  Earl 
PElfgar  and  widow  of  the  Welsh  King  Gruffydd,  whose  identity 
may  be  made  more  intelligible  to  the  general  reader  by  describing 
her  as  the  grand-daughter  of  Lady  Godiva.  To  Ealdgyth 
accordingly,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  marries  his  hero— political  motives, 
as  may  likely  enough  have  been  the  case,  triumphing  over  his 
love  for  her  of  the  Swan’s  Neck.  Now  the  only  way  in  which 
Sir  Edward  sins  against  the  truth  of  history  is  by  ignoring  the 
fact  that  Harold  had  a  family  of  children  who  could  not,  from 
chronological  reasons,  have  been  the  children  of  Queen  Ealdgyth. 
As  these  children  must  have  had  a  mother,  and  as  they  are  not 
spoken  of  as  illegitimate,  it  seems  to  follow  that  Harold  was  a 
widower  when  he  married  Ealdgyth.  But  as  his  first  wife  is  not 
mentioned  in  history  at  all,  and  his  children  not  till  after  the 
Conquest,  Sir  Edward’s  deviation  from  historical  truth  is  one 
of  the  slightest  possible,  and  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
general  course  of  the  history.  Naturally  and  appropriately, 
his  Edith  is  kept  quite  in  the  background  as  a  sort  of  private 
relief  to  the  publie  narrative. 

Quite  differently  does  the  Lady  of  the  Swan’s  Neck  figure  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  She  is  here,  there,  and  every¬ 
where,  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  war  and  in  peace,  on  foot  and  on 
horseback.  She  is  made  tlie  daughter  of  one  Alfnoth,  a  South- 
Saxon  thane,  and  Harold  is  first  introduced  making  love  to  her, 
under  a  feigned  name,  during  his  year  of  banishment,  when,  if 
he  made  love  to  anybody,  it  must  certainly  have  been  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Green  Isle.  Not  satisfied  with  various  extra¬ 


ordinary  adventures  in  England,  she  is  carried  over  to  Normandy 
to  go  through  still  more  extraordinary  adventures  there.  One 
time  she  is  carried  off  by  Angevin  robbers,  another  tune  by 
Norwegian  pirates.  She  lives  through  all  this  to  marry  Harold, 
to  fight  bodily  at  Senlac,  to  find  her  husband’s  body,  and  finally 
to  send  a  present  of  her  crown  to  Queen  Matilda,  whose 
acquaintance  she  had  before  made  in  Normandy.  Ohe,  jam 
satis  est,  ohe,  libelle !  __  .  .... 

Throughout  the  whole  tale  everything  is  spoiled  in  a  similar 
way.  The  real  incidents  of  the  history  are  slurred  over  to  make 
room  for  absurd  fables  expressed  in  extravagant  language.  Let 
any  one  who  wishes  to  compare  the  two  contrast  the  election  and 
coronation  of  Harold  as  described  by  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  and  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  The  former  saw  that  the  scene  was  in  itself  so 
striking  that  all  adventitious  ornament  was  out  of  place.  Except 
in  introducing  Edith  as  an  unseen  spectator  in  the  church,  theie 
i3  not  a  word  which  might  not  occur  in  a  formal  history.  By 
simply  recording  what  must  have  happened,  he  has  produced  a 
scene  unrivalled  for  its  grand  simplicity,  and  which  goes  at  once 
to  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  on  the 
other  hand,  slurs  over  the  coronation-scene— though  he  does 
stop  to  introduce  the  ridiculous  Norman  fable  of  Harold  seizing 
the  crown  with  his  own  hands — in  order  to  bring  in  a  long 
imaginary  speech  from  Archbishop  Stigand,  composed  in  a  vein 
of  what  we  suppose  his  editor  would  call  “  sarcastic  political 
irony,”  but  what  we  call  grotesque  absurdity. 

In  the  description  of  the  actual  fight  of  Hastings,  our  military 
novelist  does  rise  somewhat  above  himself.  He  does  kindle  to 
something  of  vigour  and  animation,  though  mixed  up  with  not 
a  little  extravagance,  absurdity,  and  inaccuracy.  Perhaps  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  who  was  used  to  it,  could  describe  the  mere 
clash  and  din  of  battle  as  well  as  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  who,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  is  not.  But  the  personal  incidents— all  that  gives  real  life 
to  Sir  Edward’s  description — are  totally  beyond  Sir  Charles. 
Few  things  can  be  grander  than  Sir  Edward’s  picture  of  the 
deaths  of  Harold,  of  Gyrth,  of  Leofwine.  Sir  Charles  well  nigh 
slurs  them  over  in  the  general  melee,  aud  actually  disguises  the 
last  of  the  “  dauntless  three”  under  the  name  of  his  long  ago 
deceased  brother  Sweyn. 

We  have  said  enough.  Wo  will  not  stay  longer  to  pick  out 
particular  errors  and  defects,  to  dwell  on  particular  extravagances 
of  diction  or  execution— still  less  to  quote  any  of  the  wretched 
doggrel,  two  or  three  couplets  of  which  are  placed  at  the  head  of 
each  chapter.  It  was  not  a  friendly  act  towards  the  reputation 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  drag  forth  this  unlucky  production 
from  the  kind  oblivion  of  manuscript,  aud  to  force  it  into  open 
competition  with  one  of  the  noblest  of  existing  romances. 
We,  however,  are  personally  inclined  to  feel  thankful  to  Sir 
William  Napier  for  so  doing.  If  he  has  imposed  upon  us  the 
penance  of  wading  our  way  through  the  dreary  pages  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  he  has  also  given  us  an  excuse  for  enjoying  the 
antidote  in  a  fresh  perusal  of  the  glorious  tale  of  Harold. 


THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH* 

THESE  works,  professing  to  popularize  the  various  forms 
of  electric  telegraph  in  operation  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  do  not  devote  many  words  to  the  subjects  of  those  antici¬ 
pations  of  dreamers,  or  those  earlier  experiments  of  men  of 
science,  which  more  or  less  conduced  to  the  establishment  of 
the  telegraph  as  an  instrument  of  human  intercourse.  It 
is  to  these  almost  ignored  fields  of  inquiry  that  we  propose 
to  devote  the  present  article,  which  may  serve  to  indicate  some 
of  the  sources  from  which  the  requisite  information  is  to  be 
derived.  . 

It  seems  as  if  reason  and  nature  only  required  time  to  satisfy 
man’s  most  extravagant  longings.  Who  amongst  us  has  not,  on 
some  occasion,  indulged  a  romantic  regret,  while  he  viewed  a 
landscape  in  a  mirror  or  on  the  table  of  a  camera  obseura,  that 
the  picture  could  not  be  made  permanent?  How  much  more 
than  this  has  been  long  since  achieved  !  “  and  ere  a  man  hath 
power  to  say— Behold!”  the  ever-restless  world  is  fixed  on 
our  collodion.  The  bending  forest  is  arrested  on  the  bend,  and 
the  dipping  swallow  on  its  sweep ;  the  ship  toiling  on  a  wave  is 
stopped  on  the  pitch,  and  the  breakers  shattered  on  a  sunny 
rock  are  caught  before  their  broken  coruscations  can  fall. 
But  there  is  a  deeper  longing  than  any  satisfied  bv  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  one  which  all  must  have  experienced  when  long 
tracts  of  unsympathizing  land  or  sea  have  stretched  out  between 
us  and  those  with  whom  we  would  fain  hold  converse.  It 
is  this  yearning  which  electrical  science  has  met  and  satisfied. 
Distance  is  no  longer  a  bar  to  the  interchange  of  thought,  and 
that  special  contrivance  which  has  almost  annihilated  space  has 
brought  about  a  most  refined  economy  of  time. 

The  desire  of  ubiquity  has  from  time  to  time  been  embodied 
in  various  romantic  myths,  which  naturally  serve  as  a  pretext  for 
that  “  dallying  with  false  surmise”  which  has  ever  been  man’s 
first  resort  from  the  pangs  of  an  unsatisfied  craving  or  of  an 
unsolved  problem.  The  magic  mirror,  the  waxen  image,  and 
various  other  devices  of  magic,  necromancy,  and  witchcraft, 
are  practical  illustrations  of  the  tendency  ot  men  to  discover 

*  The  Electric  Telegraph  Popularized.  By  Dionysius  Lardner,  D.C.L. 
Walton  and  Maberly.  1855. 

The  Electric  Telegraph  :  its  History  and  Progress.  By  Edward  Hignton, 
C.E.  JohnWeale.  i85a. 
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by  lawful  or  unlawful  means  the  great  secrot  of  ubiquity, 
or  at  least  of  instantaneous  transmission.  The  discovery  of 
certain  properties  of  the  loadstone  gave  a  new  direction  to 
these  fancies.  The  earliest  anticipation  of  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph  of  this  purely  fabidous  character  forms  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  Prolusiones  Academicce  of  the  learned  Italian 
Jesuit,  Sti’ada,  first  published  in  quarto  at  Home  in  the  year 
1617.  This  poem  is  in  imitation  of  Lucretius,  and  is  called 
“Rationem  expeditissimam  absentis  admonendi  nullis  eo  missis 
tabellis,  nullis  tabellariis.”  A  free  translation  in  English  heroics 
was  published  in  1750  in  The  Student,  or  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Miscellany,  signed  Misographos.  Strada’s  fancy  was 
this.  There  is,  he  supposes,  a  species  of  loadstone  which  pos¬ 
sesses  such  virtue  that  if  two  needles  be  touched  with  it,  and 
then  balanced  on  separate  pivots,  and  the  one  be  turned  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  direction,  the  other  will  sympathetically  move  parallel 
to  it.  He  then  directs  each  of  these  ueedles  to  be  poised  and 
mounted  on  a  dial  having  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  arranged 
round  it.  Accordingly,  if  one  person  has  one  of  the  dials  and 
another  the  other,  by  a  little  pre-arrangement  as  to  details,  a 
correspondence  can  be  maintained  between  them  at  any  distance 
by  simply  pointing  the  needles  to  the  letters  of  the  required 
words.  Strada,  in  his  poetical  reverie,  dreamt  that  some  such 
sympathy  might  one  day  be  found  to  hold  of  the  “  Magnesian 
stone.”  That  it  had  been  already  discovered,  was  the  fancy  of 
the  poet — that  it  might  one  day  be  so,  was  the  aspiration  of  the 
philosopher.  The  following  is  Strada’s  peroration  through  the 
medium  of  his  free  translator: — 

Oh  !  that  this  tale  would  grow  to  lasting  fame, 

And  practice  authorize  the  letter’d  frame ! 

Then  might  the  kind  epistle  safely  stray, 

Nor  fear  the  frowning  thief  nor  wat’ry  way: 

Princes  might  deign  to  form  the  gay  device, 

While  we  dull  scribes  from  sable  seas  arise, 

Wash’d  from  our  ink,  nor  doom’d  to  write  again, 

Place  on  Magnesia’s  shores  the  votive  pen. 

Strada’s  conceit  seems  to  have  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  master-minds  of  the  day.  There  are  citations  of  this 
remarkable  poem  in  many  works  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  John  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  his 
well-known  book  on  Cryptology,  is  sadly  afraid  lest  his  readers 
should  mistake  Strada’s  fancy  for  fact.  He  writes : — “  This 
invention  is  altogether  imaginary,  having  no  foundation  in  any 
real  experiment.  You  may  see  it  frequently  confuted  in  those 
that  treat  concerning  magnetical  virtues.”  (Mercury ;  or,  the 
Secret  and  Swift  Messenger,  1694,  p.  147,  8.)  Again,  Addison 
has  an  article  on  Strada’s  Prolusion  in  the  241st  number  of  the 
Spectator  (1712),  wherein,  after  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 
conceit,  he  suggests  that,  “  if  ever  this  invention  should  be 
received  or  put  in  practice  [he]  would  propose  that  upon  the 
lover’s  dial-plate  there  should  be  written”  such  words  as  “  flames, 
darts,  die,  language,  absence,  Cupid,  heart,  eyes,  hang,  drown, 
and  the  like.”  After  Strada  and  his  immediate  commentators, 
the  earliest  writer  who  makes  any  allusion  to  a  contrivance  of 
this  kind  is,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  Henry  Van  Etten. 
After  showing  how  “  Claude  being  at  Paris,  and  John  at  Home,” 
might  converse  together,  “  if  each  had  a  needle  touched  by  a 
stone  of  such  virtue,  that  as  one  moved  itself  at  Paris  the  other 
should  be  moved  at  Home,”  he  adds, — “It  is  a  fine  invention,  but 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  magnet  in  the  world  which  has  such 
virtue ;  besides,  it  is  inexpedient,  for  treasons  would  be  too 
frequent,  and  too  much  protected.”  (Recreations  Mathematiques, 
4'c.,  fifth  edition,  Paris,  1660,  p.  158.)  This  consolatory  com¬ 
ment  savours  strongly  of  the  naivete  of  Hr.  Pepys  and  Dr.  Prim¬ 
rose.  In  pleasant  contrast  with  the  modest  and  loyal  hesitation 
of  Van  Etten  is  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  account  of  the  matter, 
highly  characteristic  as  it  is  of  the  cautious  fidelity  of  that  quaint 
and  sagacious  writer: — “There  is  another  conceit  of  better 
notice,  and  v  hispered  thorow  the  world  with  some  attention ; 
credulous  and  vulgar  auditors  readily  believing  it,  and  more 
judicious  and  distinctive  heads  not  altogether  rejecting  it.  The 
conceit  is  excellent,  and  if  the  effect  ivould  follow,  somewhat 
divine.”  (Vulgar  Errors,  book  ii.  chapter  ii.  1646.) 

Glanvill’s  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing — a  work  published  in  1661, 
and  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hallam  to  be  of  excessive  rarity — con¬ 
tains  the  most  remarkable  allusion  to  the  prevailing  telegraphic 
fancy  that  we  have  yet  met  with.  Glanvill  was  one  of  the  go-a¬ 
head  philosophers  of  his  day,  and  expected  far  more  from  science 
than  she  has  even  up  to  this  epoch  been  able  to  perform.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  are  not  greatly  astonished  to  find  that  he  clearly  pre¬ 
dicts  the  discovery  and  general  adoption  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
He  writes : — “  I  doubt  not  but  posterity  will  find  many  things 

that  are  now  but  rumours  verified  into  practical  realities . 

To  confer  at  the  distance  of  the  Indies  by  sympathetic  convey¬ 
ance  may  be  as  usual  to  future  times  as  to  us  in  a  literary  corre¬ 
spondence.”  (chap.  xix.  p.  182.)  Another  extract  from  this 
remarkable  work  will  show  that  by  the  word  “  sympathetic,  ” 
Glanvill  intended  to  convey  the  notion  of  magnetic  agency  ;  for  he 
subsequently  treats  “of  conference  at  a  distance  by  impregnated 
needles,”  and  sets  forth  the  device  substantially  as  it  is  given  by 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  adding — “  Now,  though  this  desirable  effect 
possibly  may  not  yet  answer  the  expectation  of  inquisitive  experi¬ 
ment,  yet  ’tis  no  despicable  item,  that  by  some  other  such  way 
of  magnetic  efficiency  it  may  hereafter  with  success  be  attempted, 
when  magical  history  shall  be  enlarged  by  riper  inspections  ;  and 
’tis  not  unlikely  but  that  present  discoveries  might  be  improved 


to  the  performance.”  (chap,  xxi.)  We  dare  say  Glanvill,  if  he 
ever  talked  to  ordinary  people  in  this  style,  was  looked  upon  as 
little  better  than  mad.  But,  as  he  himself  has  observed  in 
another  place  (chap.  xix.  p.  188)  we  can  most  truthfully  say,  “  The 
last  ages  have  shown  us  what  antiquity  never  saw',  no,  not  in  a 
dream.”  This  work  seems  to  have  closed  the  mythical  period  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  electro-telegraphy. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  new  and  most  important  epoch.  Elec¬ 
tricians  began  to  be  sedulous  in  their  experiments  upon  the  new 
force.  But  thus  far  the  only  known  method  of  generating  elec¬ 
tricity  was  by  friction,  and  consequently  all  attempts  at  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  electric  telegraph  were  restricted  to  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  frictional  electricity  only.  Our  own  countryman 
Stephen  Grey,  a  pensioner  of  the  Charterhouse,  led  the  van  of 
experimenters.  In  the  year  1729,  he  contrived  a  method  of 
making  electric  signals  through  a  wire  765  feet  long.  This  most 
important  experiment  however  does  not  seem  to  have  excited 
much  attention — a  fact  probably  due  to  his  want*  of  intercourse 
with  scientific  men.  This  view  of  the  case  seems  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Watson  of  the  Eoyal  Society  was  incited 
to  the  performance  of  his  celebrated  experiments  on  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  transmission  of  electricity  through  a  large  circuit,  by 
the  simple  fact  of  having  received  from  the  younger  Le 
Monnier  an  account  of  his  feeling  the  stroke  of  the  electrified 
fires  through  two  of  the  basins  of  the  Tuilleries  (which  occupy 
nearly  an  acre)  by  means  of  an  iron  chain  lying  upon  the 
ground  and  stretched  round  half  their  circumference.  It 
seems  probable  that,  had  Dr.  Watson  been  cognizant  of  Stephen 
Grey’s  experiment,  he  would  not  have  waited  till  1747  before 
making  some  attempt  to  ascertain  the  limiting  power  of  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  electric  current.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Dr.  Watson’s 
seven  experiments  in  1747  at  Westminster  Bridge,  Stoke  New¬ 
ington,  and  Shooter’s  Hill,  established  two  great  principles  :  viz. 
1.  That  the  electric  current  is  transmissible  along  nearly  two 
milc3  and  a  half  of  iron  wire.  2.  That  the  electric  circuit  may 
be  completed  by  burying  the  poles  in  the  earth  at  the  above  dis¬ 
tance.  ( An  Account  of  the  Experiments  made  by  some  Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Royal  Society  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Poicer  would  be  sensible  at  Great  Distances.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don.  1748.)  It  was  in  the  following  year,  1748,  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  performed  his  celebrated  experiments  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill,  in  North  America,  an  account  of  which,  with  other 
interesting  details  connected  with  this  subject,  will  be  found  in 
the  Pen.  Cycl.  Supp.  2.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  on  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  ilie  experiments  by  the  hot  weather,  they  were  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  pic-nic,  when  spirits  were  fired  by  an  electric  spark 
sent  through  the  river,  and  a  turkey  was  killed  by  the  electric 
shock  and  roasted  by  the  electric  jack  before  a  fire  kindled  by 
the  electrified  bottle. 

In  the  year  1753  a  letter  signed  C.  M.  appeared  in  the  Scots 
Magazine  (vol.  xv.  p.  73),  •which  contained  definite  proposals 
for  the  construction  of  an  electric  telegraph.  This  con¬ 
trivance  requires  as  many  conducting  wires  as  there  are  letters 
in  the  alphabet.  The  writer  likewise  propounds  a  pretty  device 
for  conversing  by  chimes,  by  substituting  bells  for  the  balls. 
A  practicable  system  of  telegraphing  similar  to  that  of  C.  M. 
was  invented  by  Joseph  Bozolus,  a  Jesuit,  and  lecturer  on 
natural  philosophy  at  Home.  An  account  of  it  is  given  in 
a  Latin  poem,  entitled  Mariani  Parthenii  Electricorum,  in 
VI.  libros,  Homa,  1767  (p.  34).  A  suggestion  of  a  similar  nature 
was  made  by  the  great  Italian  electrician,  Tiberius  Cavallo,  in 
his  complete  treatise  of  electricity ;  and  a  model  working  tele¬ 
graph  was  exhibited  in  1787  by  M.  Lomond. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  new  epoch  in  the  scientific  period,  and 
though  we  shall  find  that  frictional  electricity  was  occasionally 
resorted  to  after  the  voltaic  pile  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  yet  the 
discovery  of  galvanism  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  electric  telegraph.  The  experiments  of  Salzer 
in  1762  led  the  way  to  the  capital  discoveries  of  Galvani  in  1791, 
in  which  year  his  great  work  Dc  viribus  electricitatis  in  motu 
musculari,  was  given  to  the  world.  Early  in  February,  1813, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Sharpe,  of  Doe  Hill,  near  Alfretton,  devised  a  voltaic 
electric  telegraph,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  who  spoke  approvingly  of  it,  but  added,  that;  as  the  war 
was  over,  and  money  scarce,  they  could  not  carry  it  into  effect. 
(Repertory  of  Arts,  2nd  series,  vol.  xxix.  p.  23.)  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  M.  Soemmering  exhibited  a  voltaic  electric  tele¬ 
graph  of  his  own  construction  (Repertory  of  Arts,  2nd  series, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  188) ;  but  this  telegraph  was  open  to  the  same  ob¬ 
jection  as  that  of  C.M.— viz.,  that  there  were  as  many  wires  as 
signs  or  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

A  new  epoch  was  now  at  hand.  It  was  the  suggestion  of 
Cavallo,  already  referred  to,  which  first  led  Francis  Ronalds  to 
devote  himself  to  the  construction  of  a  perfect  electric  telegraph. 
Strange  to  say,  though  at  the  time  he  w  as  working  on  his  ma¬ 
chine  Volta’s  discoveries  had  been  known  in  England  for  sixteen 
years,  yet  Ronalds  did  not  attempt  to  employ  .voltaic  electricity. 
In  the  year  1816,  he  constructed,  at  Hammersmith,  a  complete 
working  electric  telegraph.  .  The  importance  and  completeness 
of  Ronalds’  invention  deserve  at  our  hands  a  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  ;  but  owing  to  want  of  space,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
his  pamphlet,  entitled,  Descriptions  of  an  Electrical  Telegraph, 
and  of  some  other  Electrical  Apparatus,  8vo,  London,  1823.  If, 
as  Palcy  asserts  (and  Coleridge  denies),  “he  alone  discovers 
who  proves,”  Ronalds  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  the  first 
discoverer  of  an  efficient  electric  telegraph, 
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It  is  calculated  to  excite  surprise  that  the  Government  of  the 
Eonald'nelegrlph1 lor^laces'of  ShSf^'to 

use  would  be  adopted.  - *nnJw  thoroughly  appreciate, 
the  occasion,  became  y  Should  they  again  become 

si  *£?= 

American  savans  of  being  the  first  to  project  voltaic  telegraphs 

—a  fact  which  only  augments  our  astonishment  at  Ins  not  employ 

ing  it  in  his  telegraph.  ,  1 

And  now  electro-telegraphy  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  dead 
lock  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  end  was  attained,  but 
nobody  cared  to  turn  it  to  practical  acc°™^  Action,  howw», 
was  again  called  to  the  subject  in  consequence  of  (though  eleven 
vears “after)  (Ersted’s  capital  discovery  of  the  deflection,  by  a 
current  of  electricity,  of  a  magnetic  needle  at  right  angles  to 
such  current.  (Ersted’s  discovery  was  made  in  1819,  and  mi 
1S10  Amuere  pointed  out  its  bearing  on  the  electric  telegraph. 
ImnereTsuggesSn  was  at  first  carried  out  in  too  complex  a 
niZer  SmSl  screens  were  attached  to  the  extremities  of 
several  nicely  balanced  magnetic  needles,  and  wires  proceeded 
from  the  battery  to  each  needle.  Accordingly,  when  the  electric 
current  was  m ad e  to  pass  over  any  one  of  the  needles  and  the 
circuit  was  completed,  that  needle  was  deflected,  and  by  dis- 
Xoiis  »“ei  exposed  tl,e  letter  beneath  L.te  the  schemes 
of  C.  M.  and  Soemmering,  there  must  thus  be  as  many  - 
letters  •  and  what  proved  fatal  to  the  former  as  certainly  pi  - 
vented’ the  adoption  of  the  latter.  In  fact  this  scheme  was 
altogether  a  retrograde  movement,  and  in  practice  w  ould  be  a 
less  available  than  Ronalds’  telegraph  Little  progress  was  made 
from  this  time  till  the  year  1843,  when  Professor  Wheatstone 
brought  his  mechanical  genius  to  bear  on  the  subject ,  and  1 
o , after  an  experiment  across  the  Thames  at  Somerset  House, 
that  great  mechanician,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cook. JjTown 
the  electric  telegraph  to  comparative  perfection,  and  laid  don 
the  first  working  telegraph  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  from 
Paddington  to  Slough.  The  details  of  this  and  subsequent  forms 
of  telegraph  are  fully  given  in  the  works  which  stand  at  the  head 

°f  One  word' more,  and  we  have 'done.  On  the  5th  of  August, 

17  .7  Watson  astonished  the  scientific  world  by  practically  proving 
ffit’thc  current  could  be  transmuted  through  a  ».re 

lartlly  two  miles  and  a  half  long.  On  the  5II1  of  August,  1858, 
the  first  signals  were  received  through  two  thousand  and  fifty  miles 
of  the  great  Atlantic  cable— the  day  on  which  the  cable  was  first 
landed  at  Valentia.  The  5th  of  August  must  henceforth  be  a 
day  to  be  remembered  and  celebrated  in  the  electrical  u  01  . 

<-  THE  FINNISH  SAGA  OF  KULLERVO. 

r\T7R  readers  may  perhaps  remember  a  paper*  m  which  we 
0  drew  attention  tVthe  poetry  of  Lapland,  and  gave  an  analysis 
of  a  strange  ballad  entitled  Feiven  parneh.  We  purpose  m  the 
present  article  to  render  some  account  of  a  still  more  remarkable 
Ugrian  poem-the  episode  in  Kalevala  the  national  epic  of  the 
Pinnlanders,  on  which  Wilhelm  Schott  lias  recently  commenced 
in  an  essay  read  before  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  I  he 
episode  in  question  occupies  six  runot,  or  cantos,  of  the  second 
recension  of  the  Kalevala,  “the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  woild, 
as  it  is  called  by  Professor  Max  Muller  m  the  following  passage 
—the  first  recognition  in  England  of  the  merits  of  that  extia- 

or dinary  poem  : — 

The  Finns  are  the  most  advanced  of  their  whole  family,  and  are  the 
Miorars  excepted,  the  only  Finnic  race  that  can  claim  a  station  among  the 
civihzcdand  cn-ihhng  nations  of  the  world.  Their  literature  and  above  all 
their  popular  poetry,  bears  witness  to  a  high  intellectual  development  1 
times  which  we  may  call  mythical,  and  in  places  more  favourable  to  the  glow 
of  poetical  feelings  than  their  present  abode,  the  last  refuge  that  Europe  could 
afford  them.  These  songs  still  live  among  the  poorest,  recorded  by  oral 
tradition  alone,  and  preserving  all  the  features  of  a  perfect  metre  and  of  a 
more  ancient  language.  A  national  feeling  has  lately  arisen  amongst  the 
Finns  in  spite  of  Russian  supremacy,  and  the  labours  of  Sjogren,  Lonnio  y 
Castrdn,  and  Kellgren,  receiving  hence  a  powerful  impulse,  have  produced 
results  truly  surprising.  From  the  mouths  of  the  aged  an  epic  poem  has  been 
collected  equalling  the  Iliad  in  length  and  completeness,  nay,  if  we  can  forge 

for  a  moment  all  that  we  in  our  youth  learned  to  call  beautiful,  of  a  beau  y 
essentially  similar.  A  Finn  is  not  a  Greek,  and  V  amamomen  was  no 
Homer  '  But  if  the  poet  may  take  his  colours  from  that  nature  by  which  he 
E  Surrounded,  if  he  may  depict  the  men  with  whom  he  lives,  “  Kaleva  a 
possesses  merits  not  dissimilar  from  the  Hiad,  and  will  claim  its  place  as  the 
fifth  national  epic  of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the  logman  songs,  with  the 
MaMbhdrata,  the  Shah-nameh,  and  the  Nibelunge.— The  Languages  of  the 
Seat  of  War  in  the  Last,  second  edition,  p.  i  16. _ _ _ _ 

*  See  the  Saturday  Eevieiu  for  July  4th,  1 857. 


The  Saga  of  Kullervo  details  the  adventures  of  that  hero  from 
his  birth  to  his  tragical  death.  Untamo  having  trespassed  on  the 
fishing-ground  of  his  brother  Kalervo,  Kullervo  s  father,  a  quarrel 
springSsSup  between  the  brethren,  which  results  m  Untamo  s 
marching  to  destroy  his  brother : 

Heroes  girt  with  glaives  he  leadetb, 

Weapons  bright  they  hold  in  handgrips, 

Youths  with  javelins  in  their  girdles, 

Shining  axes  on  their  shoulders, 

Thus  he  brings  them  on  to  battle, 

On  against  his  own  brave  brother. 

Now  Kalervo’s  wife  so  winsome, 

Nigh  the  open  window  sitting, 

Looking  forth  from  out  the  window, 

Lifteth  up  her  voice  in  this  wise : 

“  Is  it  reek  that  there  arises, 

Comes  a  cloud  in  gathering  darkness 
By  the  fence  that  bounds  that  meadow, 

By  the  border  of  the  causeway  ?” 

No  !  it  was  no  gloomy  cloud-bank 
Neither  was  it  reek  arising, 

’Twas  the  heroes  of  Untamo 
Faring  fiercely  on  to  battle. 


Kalervo  and  bis  clan  are  slain — bis  bouse  is  burnt,  and  levelle 
with  tbe  ground.  But  bis  wife,  in  child  with  Kullervo,  is  left 
alive,  and  led  borne  by  Untamo — 

That  she  there  may  sweep  the  chamber, 

Cleanse  the  housefloor  with  a  besom. 

Then  sbe  brings  Kullervo,  a  born  thrall,  into  tbe  wor]d’*nd  ^ 
doing  so,  or  soon  afterwards,  dies.  Even  in  tbe  cradle,  tl  e 
“knee-high”  child  meditates  revenge  on  bis  uncle,  who  staves 
in  divers  ways  to  destroy  him.  But  tbe  child  bears  a 
charmed  life  f  and  at  last  Untamo  ceasing  to 
fate  sells  him  to  the  blacksmith  Ilmarmen— one  of  the  tnacl 
of  Finnish  mythic  heroes,  and  said  to  have  forged  the  sky  o 
steel  so  well  that  neither  trace  of  tongs  nor  mark  of  hammer 
was  visible  thereon.  Ilmarinen’s  beautiful  but  cruel  wife  orders 
tbe  gold-haired  Kullervo,  who  has  attained  gigantic  strength  and 
stature,  to  drive  her  cattle  to  the  pasture.  Towards  evening  lie 
takes  out  his  bread  from  his  wallet,  and  breaks  his  knife  again? 
a  stone  which  his  mistress  has  wantonly  placed  m  the  dough. 
Angered  by  this  misfortune— the  knife  being  the  sole  lelic  of 

father  and  his  clan-he  resolves  on  vengeance,  leads  the  herds 

into  a  morass,  and  drives  home  a  crowd  of  wolves  and  bears 
His  mistress,  thinking  them  her  cattle,  comes  out  in  the  dusk  to 
milk  them  ;  but  they  rend  her,  amid  the  taunts  of  Kullervo,  and 
she  falls  dead,  “  like  the  soot  of  a  kettle,"  at  the  threshold  of  her 

d°After  this,  of  course  Kullervo  has  to  fly  from  the  vengeance  ot 
Ilmarinen.  He  is  free  at  last,  but  outlawed,  and  roams  through 
the  forest  shouting  the  wild  delight  of  a  liberated  slave.  As 
evening,  however,  draws  on,  he  breaks  into  a  lament,  full  of 
pathetic  beauty,  but  consoles  himself  by  resolving  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  on  Untamo.  At  last  a  forest-goddess  meets  him,  and 
delights  him  with  the  news  that  his  father  and  mother  aie  not 
dead — they  having  apparently  been  revivified  by  magical  means. 
This,  we  may  observe,  is  often  the  case  in  Ugrian  stories  see 
especially  the  Sarnojedische  Mcirclten  and  Tatansche  Heldensagen 
recently  translated  by  Schiefner.  On  reaching  home  Kullervo 
is  received  rapturously  by  his  mother,  who  had  lost  all  hope  of 
ever  seeing  either  him  or  his  eldest  sister,  who  years  before  had 

strayed  while  seeking  berries  in  the  forest. 

Our  hero  now  for  some  time  lives  quietly  with  his  parents  ; 
but  the  poison  of  slavery  has  entered  into  his  soul,  and,  despi  e 
his  well-meant  efforts,  he  fails  to  reach  the  reason  or  practical 
power  of  a  man  who  has  been  nursed  m  freedom  At  last  his 
father  sends  him  over  the  snow  in  his  sledge,  to  collect  some  tax 
or  impost.  On  his  return,  he  meets  a  gold-haired  girl  hastening 
on  snow-shoes  over  the  hillocks.  He  strives  to  induce  her  to 
enter  his  sledge  and  rest  on  his  furs,  but  she  scornfully  refuses, 
and  Kullervo  lashes  his  horse  and  sledges  away— 

Crossing  ridges  clear  and  frozen, 

Crossing  far-extended  icefields. 

Again  he  meets  the  maiden— again  lie  prays  her  to  mount  his 
sledge,  and  she  refuses.  At  last  he  draws  near  Pohyola  (Lap- 
land),  and  meets  her  a  third  time.  She  again  refuses  compliance 
with  his  entreaties,  but  less  determinedly  than  on  the  former 
occasions.  Thereupon  Kullervo  lays  hands  oil  her,  and  lifts  her 
into  his  sledge;  but  her  maidenly  pride  prevents  her  yielding 
lightly,  and  not  till  her  lover  had  tempted  her  with. silver 
and  fair  cloths,  and  gold-fringed  hosen,  and  silver-boidered 

girdles,  was  his  victory  complete.  ,  ,  =  . 

°  Next  morning  the  girl  asks  what  clan  her  lover  belongs  to. 
“I  am  Kalervo’s  child  of  sorrow  he  answers.  And  I 
replies  the  maiden,  “I  am  Kalervo  s  hapless  daughter.  blie 
was  the  sister  who  had  been  lost  in  the  forest. 

“  O  to  have  fallen  down  in  deathsleep ! 

To  have  perished,  poor  and  feeble ! 

For  a  grassblade  green  and  tender 
I’d  have  grown  the  second  season, 

Or  the  third  of  sunny  summers. 

I’d  have  been  a  blossomed  flower, 

Been  a  berry  shooting  upward, 

Been  a  ruddy  whortleberry, 

Never  hearing  of  this  horror, 

Never  shent  with  shame  and  loathing . 

Hardly  had  the  maiden  spoken, 

Hardly  had  these  words  been  uttered, 
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See  !  from  out  the  sled  she  springeth, 

Plunges  into  the  rushing  river, 

Into  the  foam  of  the  falling  water, 

Into  the  bursting,  boiling  whirlpool : 

There  she  fell  and  found  her  deathsleep, 

Plunged  and  passed  away  for  ever, 

Peace  she  found  within  the  waters, 

Reached  her  rest  in  the  Death-god’s  dwelling.  ( Tuonela .) 

Weeping  and  wishing  that  he  had  never  been  horn,  the  brother 
gallops  home,  and  tells  his  grey  old  mother  the  cause  of  his 
misery,  and  his  determination  to  die.  She  counsels  him  rather 
to  abide  in  some  lonely  place  till  the  lapse  of  years  shall  have 
assuaged  his  pain : — 

Then  Kalervo’s  son  Kullervo 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  this  wise : 

“  I  will  never  go  and  hide  me, 

Never  tlce  this  deed  of  foulness, 

Death’s  face  I  wall  dare  to  gaze  on, 

I  will  go  to  the  gates  of  Kalma, 

Find  the  mighty  field  of  battle, 

Find  the  warstead  of  the  warriors. 

Still  Untamo  is  unslaughtered: 

Still  the  vile  one  is  in  safety : 

Unavenged  my  father’s  sorrows  : 

Unredressed  my  mother’s  tortures — 

Counting  not  the  bale  and  outrage 
That  he  caused  myself  to  suffer.” 

Kullervo  then  prepares  for  his  expedition,  whetting  his  sword 
and  sharpening  his  spearpoint.  His  mother  makes  a  last  attempt 
to  dissuade  him,  but  he  replies — 

“  In  the  swamp  I  shall  not  smother, 

Shall  not  moulder  on  the  moorland, 

On  the  ruthless  ravens’  homestead, 

On  the  fields  befouled  by  sealdcrows. 

If  my  life  be  lost  in  battle, 

If  I  fall  in  fight  heroic. 

Beautiful  ’tis  to  die  in  battle, 

Circled  by  the  clashing  sword-blowa, 

Begal  is  the  red  war-siekness, 

Swiftly  hence  the  fighter  fareth, 

Forth  the  warrior  wends  unsickly, 

Hastens  hence  unworn,  unwasted.” 

Arrived  at  I  ntamo  s  abode,  Kullervo  slays  him  and  his  people 
itith  a  sword  that  Ukko,  the  sky-god,  has  given  him  for  the 
purpose.  Meanwhile  his  father,  his  surviving  sister,  his  brother, 
and  his  mother  have  all  died.  Having  slaked  his  thirst  for  ven¬ 
geance,  he  returns  home  and  finds  the  house  deserted  : _ 

Grievously  then  began  his  weeping, 

One  day  weeping,  then  another, 

Then  the  warrior  spake  in  this  wise: 

“  O  my  mother,  full  of  mildness, 

Tell  mo  what  was  left  behind  thee 
"When  within  this  land  thou  livedst  ?” 

In  the  grave  his  mother  w  akens, 

From  the  ground  she  giveth  answer : 

“  My  black  hound  I  left  behind  me, 

That  thou  mightest  gain  the  forest. 

Get  the  faithful  hound  to  guide  thee, 

Go  thou  forth  into  the  greenwood, 

Far  beyond  the  forest-thicket, 

Near  unto  the  forest-daughters, 

To  the  blue-eyed  maidens’  mansion, 

To  the  fastness  of  the  forest, 

Thither  go  to  get  thee  provant, 

They  will  find  thee  food  in  plenty.” 

Then  Kalervo’s  son,  Kullervo, 

Took  the  sable  hound  beside  him, 

Set  his  forehead  to  the  roadway, 

Thrusting  through  the  forest  thicket. 

He  had  only  gone  a  little, 

But  a  narrow  space  had  strided, 

When  he  drew  ancar  that  hillock, 

Came  upon  that  place  of  evil, 

M  here  he  had  defiled  the  maiden, 

Had  deflowered  his  mother’s  daughter. 

There  the  fair  green  turf  was  weeping. 

Wailed  the  foliage  full  of  pity, 

All  the  growing  grass-blades  sorrowed. 

Yea,  the  lieather-bells  lamented, 

That  the  maiden  was  defiled  there, 

There  the  daughter  was  deflowered, 

No  new  grass  was  there  upgrowing, 

No  new  flowers  had  the  heather. 

Then  Kalervo’s  son,  Kullervo, 

Seized  and  drew  his  flashing  falchion : 

To  each  side  he  set  the  swordpoint, 

Questioned,  sought  to  know  his  falchion. 

Fain  would  know  the  weapon’s  wishes, 

W ould  his  falchion  feel  a  gladness 
In  devouring  flesh  so  fatal, 

In  upquaffing  blood  so  baleful  ? 

W  ell  the  good  sword  guessed  his  purpose, 

Well  surmised  the  man’s  dark  meaning, 

Answer  then  it  made  in  this  wise : 

“Why  should  not  my  heart  be  joyous 
In  devouring  flesh  so  fatal, 

In  upquaffing  blood  so  baleful  ? 

I  devour  the  flesh  of  true  men; 

Drink  the  heart’s-blood  of  the  holy.” 

Then  Kalervo’s  son,  Kullervo, 

He,  the  youth  with  sea-blue  stockings, 

Deep  in  earth  he  drove  the  sword-hilt, 

Thro’  the  heath  down-drove  the  pummel: 

Towards  his  breast  he  turned  the  sword-point 
On  the  piercing  point  he  flung  him.  ' 

So  he  sped  to  meet  destruction. 

So  he  chose  his  life  to  finish. 

Even  so  the  stripling  perisht, 

Even  so  Kullervo  ended. 


lit  our  versions  of  these  passages,  which  have  been  made  from 
the  German,  we  have  tried  to  represent  the  alliterations  as  well  as 
the  metie  of  the  original  linnish,  concerning  which  wc  may 
refer  the  curious  to  Euren’s  Finsk  SpraHara,  Abo  1849,  p.  34. 
W  henever  Sclnefner  in  Ins  translation  ( Iudeivala\x.s.\\  Helsing¬ 
fors,  1853)  differs  from  Herr  Schott,  we  have  followed  the  former 
admirable  scholar. 


NARCISSUS  LUTTRELL’S  DIARY# 


A  MONG-  the  recondite  authorities  which  Mr.  Macaulay  un- 
-IX  earthed  with  such  extraordinary  industry,  there  are  few  that 
excited  so  much  notice  at  the  time  as  the  diary  of  Narcissus 
-Luttreil.  He  had  found  it  mouldering  on  the  shelves  of  All  Souls’ 
o  ege,  |  xford  ;  and  his  constant  references  show  how  much  he 
was  indebted  to  it  lor  the  sprinkling  of  minute  detail  with  which 
he  loves  to  flavour  Ins  narrative.  With  the  recollection  of  Pepys’ 
racy  anecdotes  iresli  upon  the  public  mind,  this  announcement  of 
a.  new  specimen  of  a  type  of  historical  writing  which  is  far  too  rare 
in  the  English  language,  excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity.  One 
facetious  correspondent  of  the  Times  suggested  that  some  member 
of  the  College  of  All  Souls  itself  should  undertake  to  edit  it,  as 
no  fitter  chaperon  to  a  Narcissus  could  be  found  than  within 
that  polite  retreat.  But  the  learned  body  appealed  to  gave  no 
sign.  Doubtless  the  unceasing  orisons  prescribed  to  them  by  the 
penitent  Clnchele,  when  he  hoped— if  he  is  not  belied— to  buy 
oft  by  hired  prayers  the  guilt  of  a  needless  war,  left  them  but 
scanty  leisure  for  literary  pastimes.  But,  at  last,  now  that 
Narcissus  Luttreil  is  utterly  forgotten,  aud  that  Mr.  Mudic 
has  been  selling  off  his  superfluous  Macaulays,  six  bulky  volumes 
have  appeared.  The  title-page  gives  no  information  as  to  the 
editor  We  are  left  in  doubt  whether  we  owe  this  historical 
contribution  to  the  tardy  zeal  of  that  aromatic  shrine  of 
learning  where  Muses  and  Graces  are  worshipped  in  an  un¬ 
wonted  combination,  or  whether  it  is  one  of  the  official  pro¬ 
ductions  ot  the  University  Press.  There  is  an  elegant  languor 
about  the  execution  of  it  which  would  lead  11s  to  prefer  the 
former  theory  ;  for  the  editor  has  confined  his  efforts  to  the 
compilation  of  a  meagre  index  of  names,  two  quotations  by 
uay  of  a  preface,  and  the  insertion  of  the  word  “sic”  wherever 
Naicissus  stumbled  into  blunders  of  orthography  or  "rammar 
unusually  outrageous.  Historical  notices  of  the  persons  whose 
names  occur  in  the  Diary  would  have  been  very  acceptable 
to  the  student.  In  the  Journal  de  Barbier,  which  we  have 
already  reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  notices  of  this  descrip- 
tion  which  appear  in  the  foot-notes  present  a  wonderful  mass 
of  historical  and  biographical  information.  And  yet  the  Journal 
de  Barbier  did  not  appear  under  the  auspices  of  a  learned 
and  wealthy  university.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  all  note 
or  comnicut  has  been  dispensed  with  for  “  obvious  reasons.” 
“Obvious  reasons”  generally  mean  discreditable  reasons;  but 
these  obvious  reasons  are  a  perfect  mystery  to  us,  unless  indeed 
they  contain  a  dark  allusion  to  the  “  moderate  learning”  which 
has  been  imputed  to  the  College  by  slanderous  Keformers.  We 
have  always  resolutely  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  detractors  ;  and 
we  will  not  now  believe  that  it  can  be  any  of  Chichele’s  endless 
,°,e  penned  this  insinuation.  Bather  it  must  have 
distilled  from  the  overflowing  envy  of  some  University  official. 

1  erhaps,  as  the  work  issues  with  the  University  imprimatur,  the 
University  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  its  leisurely  publi¬ 
cation.  A  year  and  a  half’s  delay  is  only  the  stately  deliberation 
which  beseems  the  motions  of  so  venerable  a  body.  But  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  in  this  case  the  University  has  trenched  on 
the  prerogatives  of  its  superiors,  for  the  Government  publisher 
himself  is  never  more  than  five  years  behind  time. 


The  Diary  will  certainly  not  revive  the  interest  which  has 
died  away.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man  could  have 
written  for  lus  daily  amusement  such  a  mere  abridgment  of  a 
Gazette.  I  hat  an  old  monk,  who  probably  wrote  his  Chronicle 
as  a  penance,  should  have  stamped  on  it  a  somewhat  austere  and 
unexciting  character,  is  not  very  surprising.  Posteritv  can  only 
complain  that  it  is  hard  they  should  have  to  share  the  penance 
for  his  sin.  But  Luttreil  was  no  recluse.  To  judge  by  the  ampli¬ 
tude  of  his  daily  information,  he  must  have  been  the  most  intole¬ 
rable  gossip  of  his  time.  In  an  era  when  newspapers  scarcely 
existed,  he  contrived,  on  the  arrivalof  every  post,  to  collectthe  news 
from  every  quarter  of  Europe.  Of  the  political  news  of  his  own 
country  he  is  a  minute  and  painful  chronicler.  He  knew  of  every 
execution  at  Tyburn,  and  enumerates  them  with  evident  zest ;  and 
he  was  not  less  learned  in  the  fortunes  of  the  heiresses  who  sold 
themselves  for  titles  in  the  marriage-market  of  the  day.  In 
order  to  amass  this  quantity  of  gossip  he  must  have  lived  inces¬ 
santly  at  the  coffee-houses,  and  must  have  been,  vre  presume  a 
tolerably  popular  companion.  But  his  vivacity  evaporates  the 
moment  he  sets  pen  to  paper.  This  is  partly  due  to  his  having 
no  taste  for  the  picturesque  or  the  romantic,  and  little  interest  in 
the  vicissitudes  he  was  detailing.  But  that  which  sucks  the  life 
out  of  his  narrative  is  the  evident  terror  under  which  he  com- 
posed  it.  Ike  violence  of  the  time  seems  to  have  cowed  kirn  into  a 
trimmer.  Prom  indications  wkick  break  out  kere  and  there  it  is 
clear  that  he  was  a  decided  Whig,  and  a  very  warm  Protestant ; 


*  7^  Brief  Historical  Relation  of  State  Affairs,  from  September,  1678,  to 
April,  1714.  By  Narcissus  Luttreil.  In  6  vols.  Oxford :  at  the  University 
Press.  1 85  7.  J 
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political  opinions.  He  wiote  espcciay  Seroses 

Charles’s  reign,  and  throughout  that  of  James Ida-  scanning 
or  Williams  had  been  looking  over  5 £ .^ZtTJovS 

It  rehouse  conspiracy,  Narcissus’  circumspection  Msilny  m 
creases  The  enforced  prudence  of  his  earlier  years  became  111 

later  life  a  habit ;  and  his  narrative  still  continues  colourless  Ion 

after  all  danger  of  political  persecution  had  gone  by.  The  resuh 
is  that  it  is  as  lively  as  a  conveyancer  s  recitals.  To  show  what 
Luttrell’ s  style  was,  and  what  it  might  have  been,  we  Mill  reeui 
to  the  comparison  wc  have  already  made  "'ith  Lie ‘f  “  We 
,lc  Burlier,  which  in  many  respects  is  a  parallel  woik. 
will  extract  from  each  author  a  description  of  the  same  incident 
a  fire-hut  we  must  premise  that  the  sub  ect  wc  have  selected, 
ont  being  a  political  one,  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  Lut- 
trell’s  style. 

Here  is  Luttrell : — 

M?hTUoSu?°t  PumpS,  ’in0kthe0UMkl<neC Temple,  ^Hburnt  very 

IC  ki  the  Inner  Temple,  the  cloysters,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Hare-court : 

,  ]•  t!ie  horse’s.  The  engines  plaid  away  many  barrels  of  beer  to  stop  the 

skull  was  almost  broken;  hut  ho  is  now  in  some  hopes  of  lecoi ery.  ±lie  1  10 
last  cal' till  next  day  at  noon;  and  His  suspected  was  begun  by  treachery. 

Barbier,  the  French  journalist,  was,  like  Luttrell,  an  obscure 
lawyer  and  like  liim  wrote  without  any  apparent  view  of  post¬ 
humous  publication.  But  here  the  similarity  ends  ;  for  Baibiei 
Ss  llvdy  as  tte  Englishman  is  dull  We  cannot  hope  to  do 
liim  justice  in  the  following  translated  extract,  for  the  English 
lauTao-e  is  quite  incapable  of  conveying  the  delicate  point  01 
familiar  French  writing.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  translation  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne  ?  But  even  in  a  translation  the  gieatcr 
vigour  aud  picturesqueness  will  be  appreciable. 

Wednesday  April  27,  1718,  there  was  a  terrible  fire  on  the  little  bridge 
near  the  Chatelet;  and  the  houses  at  the  river  side,  which  were  Wto 
1  iile«  and  were  always  in  danger  of  being  swept  away  by  the  break-up  of  the 
ic^ik  a  thaw,  S  burnt  down  and  entirely  destroyed  m  seven  or  eight 
hours  ■  which  must  he  allowed  to  bo  surprising  enough.  But  the  cause  of  it 
was  straneer  still.  A  woman  had  lost  her  son,  who  had  drowned  himself. 
She  was  told  that  she  could  recover  the  body  by  putting  into  a  wooden  bow 
a  lighted  taper,  and  a  loaf  consecrated  to  St.  Nicholas  do  Tolentm,  a  sarnt  who 
hasgtaken  up  his  residence  at  the  convent  of  the  Grands- Augustins.  She  did 
„0  The  bowl  floated  away  upon  the  water  till  it  was  stopped  by  a  barge  u 
of'hay,  moored  to  theyuH  *  UTcurnelU mt 


to  reinstate  Jack  Ketch.  It  seems  that  it  was  not  an  unusual 
thing  for  a  bevy  of  maidens  in  white  to  waylay  the  King,  to  beg 
off  some  condemned  criminal;  and  on  one  occasion,  a  criminal  so 
released  rewards  one  of  these  young  ladies  by  marrying  her  m 
the  press-yard.  The  “rising  of  the  ’prentices  .  to  pull  down 
anything  to  which  they  may  have  an  objection  is  still  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  land.  Men  and  women,  by  tens  and  twenties 
every  year,  are  bung  and  burnt  at  Tyburn  for  the  ofience 
of  clipping  the  coin.  Such  details  as  these  bring  before 
the  imagination  the  superstition,  the  violence,  and  tie  ludL 
ness  of  the  age  more  vividly  than  pages  of  generalities.  But 
the  chief  interest  attaching  to  these  volumes  m  the  mind  ol 
the  student  will  be  the  test  they  afford  to  judge  of  the  much- 
impugned  accuracy  of  Mr.  Macaulay.  This  is  not,  indeed, 
a  very  easy  undertaking.  Mr.  Macaulay  lias  been  so  much 
accustomed  to  have  his  brilliant  pictures  picked  to  pieces  and 
examined  in  detail  by  captious  writers,  that,  in  self-defence,  he 
lias  adopted  the  plan  of  only  giving  the  name  of  his  authority, 
aud  leaving  to  his  Zoilus  the  task  of  hunting  for  the  particular 
passage.  So  far  as,  in  the  face  of  this  manoeuvre,  we  have  been 
able  to  judge,  though  there  is  nothing  which  can  he  called  falsi¬ 
fication,  the  charge  of  exaggeration  is  certainly  P.rov^.  Mi. 
Macaulay’s  principle  seems  to  be,  that  if  history  is  allowed  to 
furnish  the  outline,  at  all  events  he  may  provide  the  colouring. 
It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  naked  facts  of  history  being  dressed 
for  the  stage,  and  to  observe  the  process  by  which  the  dry  detad 
life  is  worked  up  into  a  succession  of  startling  antitheses.  W  e 
will  give  an  instance  or  two.  Here  is  the  raw  material  (LuttieL, 
vol.  ii.  409) : —  .  ,  .  , 

Disc-ourst  a  letter  of  Gastanaga’ s  to  the  present  Pope  is  copied  out  at 
Rome  ami  transmitted  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  wherein  he  insinuated  that 
King  'William  had  a  design  to  introduce  heresie  into  those  countries,  w.  1 
other  reflections  on  his  majestic. 

And  here  is  the  manufactured  article,  restiug,  be  it  remembered, 
on  no  other  authority  than  the  above  : — 

Already  Gastanaga,  mortified  by  his  disgrace,  had  written  to  inform  the 
Court  of  Rome  that  changes  were  m  contemplation  which  v\ quid  ma  e  ... 
aud  Antwerp  as  heretical  as  Amsterdam  and  London.  (1  ol.  iv.  2 ,/.) 


moored  to  tne  qaai  ae  - —  ,  '  , 

luion  Thu  hav  caught  fire.  The  bargeman  did  not  choose  to  take  the  trouble 
,’f  towinsr  his  barge  into  the  middle  of  the  river  and  sinking  it.  The  timber- 
merchants  who  had  a  great  quantity  of  timber  stacked  on  the  bridge,  were 
afraid  that  the  flames  would  catch  other  barges  of  hay  or  charcoal,  and  so,  by 
rim  holn  of  the  wind,  reach  their  timber.  So  they  cut  the  moorings  of  the 
Paro-e  Und  oil'  it  went,  all  on  fire,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  stream  It  floated 
into  the  smaller  river,  passed  the  two  little  bridges  of  the  Hotel  Bieu  .winch 
are  of  stone  -  but  when  it  reached  the  little  bridge  of ’the  Perit-Ghateiet,  it 
could  not  pass  underneath,  because  the  arches  were  Med  and  blocked  with 
halers  and  beams  of  wood.  The  fire  easily  communicated  with  the  neaiest 
Wes.  .  At  nine  at  night  I  was  coming  from  visiting  one  of  my  fnends 
in  the  neighbourhood  ofth e  rue  St.  Denis :  the  whole  an-  seemed  to  be  on 
fire  I  got  as  far  as  the  Madeleine,  hut  no  farther,  for  the  police  tarred  the 
thoroughfare,  and  everybody  was  being  carried  off  to  work.  A  fearful  thmg 
look  at  was  that  conflagration  :  the  pumps  working  to  their  utmost  stretch 
only  Irritated  the  flames  “and  so  terrific  did  the  fire  appear  on  the  side  of  he 

rue  St.  Jacques,  through  the  opening  m  the  arcade  m  the  Petit-Chatelet, 
that  it  seemed  like  some  huge  limekiln.  Aou  saw  whole  beams  falling ;  the 
river  beneath  the  bridge  was  soon  choked,  and  the  water  could  only  pass  by  a 
single  arch:  all  the  timber  as  it  fell  blazing  even  111  the  water  .... 

One  description  is  that  of  a  man  with  a  quick  observation,  a 
ready  pen,  and  a  lively  mind— the  other  is  a  meagre  disjointe 
account,  such  as  some  illiterate  bailiff  who  wielded  his  pen  with 
pain  and  grief,  might  send  to  his  employer.  But,  for  some  reason 
or  other,' the  crudeness  aud  crampedness  of  monkish  annalists 
infected  English  composition  long  after  it  had  been  purged  out 
of  every  Continental  language.  J  ohnson  used  to  say  that  I  emple 
was  the  first  readable  writer  of  English ;  and  when  Luttrell  began 
to  keep  his  Diary,  some  of  Temple’s  best  works  had  not  been 

^  ^f6  course,  in  spite  of  his  singular  dulness.it  is  impossible 
entirely  to  strip  of  all  interest  a  minute  contemporary  account  ot 
the  events  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  great  devo¬ 
lution.  Curious  details  constantly  peep  out  in  the  middle  ot  tlie 
dreary  chronicle.  For  example,  a  certain  Sunday  was  so  dark 
that  caudles  had  to  he  lighted  in  the  churches ;  aud  twas  said, 
that  in  the  Queen’s  (Katharine’s)  Chapel,  at  Somerset  House,  the 
ghost  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey  appeared  while  mass  was 
saving ;  and  that  from  that  time  Somerset  House  had  been 
commonly  called  Godfrey  Hall.  Again,  Jack  Ketch,  the  hang¬ 
man,  had  been  displaced  for  insulting  the  sheriffs,  aud  succeeded 
by  one  Pascha  Pose,  a  butcher;  hut,  unluckily,  Pascha  Rose 
himself  got  hanged  shortly  afterwards,  and  so  they  were  obliged 


Gastanaga,  if  he  could  rise  from  the  dead,  would  be  surprised 
to  find  how  much  more  eloquent  than  he  imagined  lin,  style  La 
been.  Again,  Mr.  Macaulay  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Nai- 

cissus  Luttrell  (vol.  iv.  282): 

Mountiov  too,  was  among  the  slain.  After  languishing  three  years  in  tic 
Bastile  he  had  just  been  exchanged  for  Richard  ]  0f 

converted  to  Whiggism  by  wrongs  more  powerful  than  all  the  argume 
Locke  and  Sidney,  had  instantly  joined  William  as  a  volunteer. 

On  turning  to  Luttrell  (ii.  43d)  i(-  appears  that  the  immediate 
volunteering”  under  William,  with  all  the  fine  flourish  about 
conversion  to  Whiggism,  is  as  far  as  his  quoted  i® 

concerned,  a  pure  invention  of  Air.  Macaulay  s.  The  following 
Luttrell’s  meagre  entry  in  the  passage  cited  :— 

Last  night  the  Lord  Mountjoy  arrived  here  [London]  from  Trance,  after 
three  yeail  imprisonment,  beiig  exchanged  for  Major  Generali  Hamilton. 

These  may  seem  mere  peccadilloes  in  an  historian,  not  wor  Ihj 
the  notice  we  have  given  them.  But,  in  truth  it  is  only  with 
respect  to  minute  facts  that  the  fidelity  of  a  modern  historian  is 
tried.  Everybody  knows  the  broad  facts.  Moreover,  the  contio- 
verted  questions  of  history  turn  mainly  on  the  motives  ot  the 
personages  engaged;  and  motives  can  only  be  judged  by  pre¬ 
cisely  these  minute  shades  of  manner,  these  microscopic  incidents, 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  sacrifices  wholesale  to  the  exigencies  of  his 
Ttyle  And  we  have  been  more  careful  to  note  one  or  two  of  the 
cases  in  which  we  have  detected  him  in  this  exaggeration,  both 
because  his  authorities  are  so  recondite  that  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  does  not  very  often  occur,  and  because  we  do  not  think 
that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  so  thriftless  as  to  purchase,  01 
so  insanels  to  wade  through,  the  musty  and  tedious  pages  of  this 
exhumed  chronicle. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LAST  WEEK  BUT  ONE  OF  THE  PRESENT  SEASON,  AND  LAST  NIGHTS 
OF  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

D  0  Y  A  L  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE. 

Uuder  the  Management  of  Mr.  CHARLES  KEAN. 

MONDAY,  and  DURING  THE  WEEK,  will  he  presented  Shakspeare’s  Play  of 
THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  Skylock,  by  Mr.  C.  Kean  ;  Portia,  by  Mrs.  C.  Kean. 
Preceded  by  the  Faroe  entitled  DYING  FOR  LOVE. 

NOW  ON  VIEW,  at  the  FRENCH  GALLERY,  120,  Pall  Mall, 

THE  LIGHT  OP  THE  WORLD,  by  W.  Holman  Hunt;  THE  PROSCRIBED 
ROYALIST,  by  J.  E.  Millais,  A.R.A.;  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  HOOD  S  POEMS, 
by  the  Junior  Etching  Club;  and  J.  F.  Cropsey’s  AMERICAN  SCENERY. 
Admission,  One  Shilling. 

THE  FUNDS  recently  contributed  to  the  BROMPTON 
HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION  are  gratefully  acknowledged.  More  are  still 
required,  that  the  Wards  now  vacant  may  be  opened  before  the  Winter. 

_  ,  PHILIP  ROSE,  Hon.  Sec. 

July,  18ob. _ HENRY  DOBBIN,  Secretary. 

Birmingham  triennial  musical  festival, 

IN  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL, 

AVGUST  31st,  SEPTEMBER  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd,  1858. 

DETAILED  PROGRAMMES,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  the  Performances, 
Prices  of  Admission  to  the  Hall,  Strangers’  Committee,  Days  of  Ballot  for  priority  of 
choice  and  selection  of  Places,  Special  Railway  Arrangements,  Lodgings,  &c.  &c.  are 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  GRATIS  on  application  to  Mr.  HENRY  HOWELL 
Secretary  to  the  Committee,  Bennett's  Hill,  Birmingham,  who  will  also  alford  any 
other  information  desired. 

Leeds  musical  festival 

SEPTEMBER  8th,  9th,  10 th,  and  lift,  1858. 

Serial  Tickets,  including  admission  to  the  Town-hall  at  the  Inauguration  by  the 
Queen,  can  be  purchased  until  further  notice,  either  by  personal  application,  or  by 
letter  addressed  to  T.  W.  George,  Esq.,  Committee  Rooms. 

Prices  of  Admission.  £  s  d 

Serial  Tickets,  admitting  to  the  Seven  Performances .  -1  4  0 

Ditto,  ditto,  including  the  privilege  of  entree  to  the  Hall  at  the  In¬ 
auguration .  5  5  0 

Single  Tickets  for  each  Morning  Performance,  Front  Seats .  110 

Ditto,  ditto,  Second  Seats  .  0  jq  6 

Ditto,  for  each  Evening  Performance,  Front  Seats .  0  15  0 

Ditto,  ditto.  Second  Seats  . q  7  $ 

Holders  of  Serial  Tickets  will  be  provided  with  separate  Transferable  Tickets  for 
each  Performance. 

Applicants  for  Serial  or  Single  Tickets  can  make  choice  of  seats  at  the  Committee 
a.n?  the  Tlckcts  purchased  may  be  called  for  on  every  following  Tuesday 
The  Senal  l  lekets  which  have  been  balloted  for  are  now  ready  for  delivery’ and 
purchasers  are  requested  to  call  or  send  responsible  persons  for  them  as  early  as 
possible.  J 

Tickets  will  be  forwarded  by  post,  on  pre-payment  of  one  shilling. 

The  Second  Seals  cure  Numbered  and  Reserved. 

Detailed  Programmes  can  now  be  had  at  the  Committee  Rooms,  7,  Greck-strect 
Park-row.  *  * 

London  diocesan^  penitentiary.— tiie  council 

have  issued  an  APPEAL  FOR  FUNDS,  which  are  much  needed  on  behalf  of 
tlieir  first  House,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Highgate. 

I  beg  to  commend  the  Appeal  for  the  London  Diocesan  Penitentiary  to  the  svm- 
pathy  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity.  (Signed)  “A.  C.  LONDON,  Visitor ." 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by  R.  Twining  Esa 
Treasurer,  215,  Strand;  by  the  Rev.  J.  Olives,  Warden  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene! 
Higligate;  by  the  Rev.  Gbo.  Ncgeb,  Honorary  Clerical  Secretary;  and  by  Alfbed 
Tbevor  Crispin,  Esq.  Honorary  Lay  Secretary,  at  the  Office,  79,  Pall  Mall,  where 
Copies  of  the  Anneal  and  Report  for  1857-8  may  be  obtained. 

NATIONAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  A  NATIONAL  DISEASE,  BY  THE 
SEA  COAST  AT  MARGATE. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  to  the  charitably  disposed 

TTCtS.r»,a‘  ‘  he,  1M°“> tIiat  at  Two  o’Cloek  precisely  on  MONDAY,  30th 
cl'  ,  1*  r  „2^.W,WA?DS>,t0  hoM  Fifty  Beds  for  Children,  and  a  spacious 
School-room,  70  feet  m  length  and  25  feet  in  width,  to  be  used  for  Divine  service  on 
every  Sunday,  will  be  Opened,  upon  which  occasion  J.  A.  WARRE,  Eso  V  P  M  P 
will  preside.  ’  '  ’’  '* 

This  National  Hospital  at  Margate,  established  in  1796,  already  contains  200  Beds 
and  admission  into  it  is  strictly  confined  to  poor  persons  from  London,  and  all  other 
Parts  ot  the  Kingdom,  suffering  under  the  disease  of  Scrofula. 

if  5PPlicatiou?  admission  have  been  of  late  years  so  numerous,  that  at  least 
400  Beds  are  wanted,  and  the  measure,  as  above,  of  building  New  Rooms  for  Fifty 
Beds,  has  been  adopted,  in  full  confidence  that  Anrmnl  Snh«f>rtntinna  a<*  Finn  ’ 


I  ’  — V  *  . . ,-7  v;  c  aim  especially  irom  tnosc  persons 

who  ha\e  been  benefited  by  sea-side  excursions,  to  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  Ilono- 
rarj  Secretary  to  this  most  noble  charity  (of  which  the  Queen  is  Patron,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  Vice-Patron,  and  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  President),  at  Ills  residence 
No.  3,  Broad  Sanctury,  Westminster.  All  remittances  will  he  acknowledged,  and 
papers  with  particulars  sent  to  the  addresses  of  contributors  to  the  Five  Shilling  List 
—on  which  there  are  now  inserted  nearly  Three  Thousand  Names-amongst  whom 
are  many  Patronesses  from  amongst  the  Nobility  of  England.  Upwards  of  Sixtv 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  have  voluntarily  come  forward  to  be  collectors  of  Annual  Suli- 
scnptions  not  i  weeding  Five  Shillings  each,  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

(4-EOLOG^  AND  MINERALOGY. — Elementary  Collections, 

beliad^t  2  Vli?  *o  °f  th“e  interesting  branches  of  Science,  can 

a.  ,2?’t50’  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  Tennant,  Mineralogist  to  Her 
Majesty,  149,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books,  &c. 

Mr.  TBNNANTgi  v,  -  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Wines  from  south  a  eric  a.  —  denman 

p%  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  TORT,  SHERRY, A&e.: 
SHILLINGS  PER  DOZEN.  Bottles  included. 

The  well-established  and  daily-increasing  reputation  of  these  wines  in  the  public 
rf?dcrs  a',‘,v  uornnF'it,  respecting  them  unnecessary.  A  Pint  Sample  of 
each  for  24  stamps.  V  inc  in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway-station  in  England 
EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen 

of  London!”'1  i’rice-itrtsVorwarded'on^ppliiation.16111'^11106’  Cr°SS  Che<1UCS 

- James  L.  Denman,  65,  Fcncliurcli-street,  City  (corner  of  Railway-place). 

A  RL  J  I K  LI)  j  H  Y&IC'IAN,  whose  sands  of  life  have  nearly  run 

toonchithi  «  m-liR1  cllds*  ‘tl  Ea3t  I,ulits  a  certain  cure  for  consumption,  asthma, 
1  ’ 1  ns,  colds,  &c.  the  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only 
“!d’  a  daughter,  was  given  np  to  die.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  wonderful  restore- 
av!.  ^ea  !ltF  dualities  of  preparations  made  from  the  East  India  Hemn  and  the 
thought  ocean",  d  to  him  that  he  might  make  a  remedy  for  his  child  He  studied  hard 
Md  succeeded  m  realizing  his  wishes.  Hischild  was  curcdVand  is  now  aliv"  and  writ 
Hehas  since  administered  the  wonderful  remedy  to  thousands  of  sufferers  in  all  narts 
of  the  world,  and  he  has  never  failed  in  making  them  completely  healthy  and  happy 
Wishing  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible,  he  will  send  to  such  of  his  afflicted  fellow! 

J3.rc<|u':'t  this  Recipe,  with  full  and  explicit  directions  for  making  it  up  and” 
suecessfuHy  using  it.  He  requires  each  applicant  to  enclose  him  six  stamps— one  to 
a?  postage  on  the  Recipe,  and  the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  this  advertisement.— Address  B.  James,  M.D.,  14,  Cecil-st.  ect.  Strand!  * 


pOMPANION  TO  A  LADY. — A  WIDOW  LADY,  aged  34,  is 

yj  desirous  of  procuring  an  ENGAGEMENT  AS  COMPANION  TO  A  LADY 
Lady  Mildred  Berbsfokd  Hope  (Arklow  House,  Connaught-place)  is  willing  to 
speak  to  her  capacities  for  the  position,  by  manners,  education,  and  good  principles. 

TpDUCATION  AT  BRIGHTON.— The  Misses  BLUNDELL  and 

-Li  DURING  liave  some  VACANCIES  for  YOUNG  LADIES  requiring  careful 
Personal  Training.  They  will  be  happy  to  send  Terms,  and  Names  of  Persons  to 
whom  they  are  permitted  to  refer,  on  application  at  No,  7,  Katon-place,  Brighton. 

rRU WORSHIP  WANTED. — A  CLERGYMAN’S  SUN,  who  has 

JL  Graduated  in  Classical  Honours  at  Cambridge,  and  is  Scholar  of  liis  College 
wishes  to  meet  with  a  NON-RESIDENT  TUTORSHIP  in  a  NOBLEMAN’S  or 
GENTLEMAN’S  FAMILY.  He  is  fully  competent  to  instruct  in  Mathematics. 
Excellent  Testimonials.  Terms,  £250  per  annum.  —  Address  B.  A.,  Post-office, 
Nottingham. 
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''HE  GRANGE  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  EDINBURGH. 

Head  Master — JOHN  DALGLEISH. 

Vice-Principal — W.  S.  DALGLEISH,  M.A.  Edin. 


MASTERS. 

The  Vice-Principal. 

Mr.  A.  Beljame,  B.A.  (Paris),  George- 
street. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Calvert,  M.A.,  York-place. 

Mr.  F.  Chaumont,  Castle-street. 

Mr.  A.  Gilmour,  Mary-place. 

Mr.  J.  Laidlaw,  M.A.  Edin. 

Dr.  Lemmi,  Rutland-street. 

Professor  Liston,  Elm  Cottage,  IVhite- 
house-gardens. 

Mr.  Lowe,  Frederiek-strect. 

Lieutenant  J.  Mackie,  Raeburn-plaee. 

LECTURERS. 


Dr.  Nachot,  Prinees’-street. 

Signor  Orsini,  George-strcet. 

Mr.  G.  Robertson,  Hamilton-place, 
Newington. 

Messrs.  Roland,  Gayfield-square. 

Mr.  Gouulay  Steell,  A.R.S.A.,  Ran- 
doipli-place. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Steen,  Park-place. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Surfnne,  Great  King-street. 
Mr.  W.  Swan,  F.R.S.E.,  Duke-street. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Wintour,  St.  Cuthbcrt’s  Glebe. 


The  Vice-Principal. 

Mr.  Fleming,  Portobello. 


Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  F.R.S.E., 
Brandon-street. 

Mr.  W.  Swan,  F.R.S.E. 


The  Private  Studies  ot  the  Pupils  are  Superintended  by  the  Vice-Principal  and 
Evident  Tutors,  Graduates  of  English  and  Continental  Universities. 


Resident  _ _ _ 

Prospectuses  and  the  Annual  ‘Report  of  the  School 
interested  on  application  to  the  Head  Master. 

_ Address,  The  Ghanqe  House,  Edinburgh,  N.B. 


may  be  obtained  by  parties 


/GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  AND  OF  SCIENCE 

VJ  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS. 

Director— Six  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
During  the  Session  1858-59,  which  will  commence  on  the  4th  October,  the  following 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given :— 

1.  Chyniistry.  By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D  ,  F.R.S.,  & c. 

2.  Metallurgy.  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  II.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

t.  Minfng.°Sy’  }  B-v  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

6.  Geology.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.  By  Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Physics.  By  G.  G.  Stokes,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Mr.  Binns. 

ihe  fee  lor  Matriculated  Students  (exclusive  of  the  Laboratories)  is  £30,  in  one 
sum,  on  entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chyniistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the 
School),  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hofmann,  at  a  fee  of  £10  for  the  term  of  three 
months,  'file  same  fee  is  charged  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction 
ol  Dr.  Percy.  Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £1,  £1  10s.,  and 
£1  each.  Officers  in  the  Queen’s  or  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  Her  Majesty's 
Consuls,  Acting-  Mining  Agents  and  Managers,  may  obtain  tickets  at  reduced  charges. 

Certificated  Schoolmasters,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  education,  are 
also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  Two  Exhibitions,  and  others 
have  also  been  established. 

For  a  prospectus  and  information  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
Jermyn-strcct,  London. _ TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

UTCH-RHENISK  RAILWAY.  —  LOANS  OF  MONEY.  — 

Ibis  Company  is  prepared  to  receive  Tenders  for  Loans  on  Debentures,  in  sums 
of  not  less  than  £100  each,  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  Ten  Years,  bearing  Interest 
a^nurJ>, Payal}le  half-yearly  in  London,  Liverpool,  or  Amsterdam. 

to 
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Applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  at  Amsterdam ;  or 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Beloe,  22,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 


'J  MIL  EASI  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY,  in  expectation  of  their 

,4.  „„£ram  bringing  favourable  news,  have  reduced  their  quotations  for 

BLACK  or  GREEN  TEAS  to  TWO  SHIT, LINUS  Pirn  poitvo  «ik  i - 
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BEACK  or  GREEN  TEAS  to  TWO  SHILLINGS  PER  POUND  in  6rlb  bags  the 
lowest  price  on  record.— Warehouse, 9,  Great  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard,  Bisliopsgatc-street. 

,'HE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 
(  Limited).  Incorporated,  with  Liability  Limited  to  the  Amount  of  the  Shares 
bubsenbed,  under  the  Joint-Stock  Companies’  Act,  1856. 

Capital,  £100,000,  in  10,000  Shares  of  £10  each. 

Deposit,  £1  per  Share. 

Chairman— The  Viscount  CHELSEA,  Lowndes-street. 

Deputy- Chairman— Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL,  Bart.,  18,  St.  James’s-place. 

Directors. 

T.  Davis  Bayly,  Esq.,  Herringston  House,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

Major-General  George  Brooke,  C.B.,  Portsladc  House,  Brighton. 

James  Burchell,  Esq.,  Gordon-square. 

Richard  Cobbett,  Esq.,  Northumbcrland-street,  Strand. 

S.  Carter  Hall,  Esq.,  Ashiey-place,  Westminster,  and  Firfield,  Surrey. 

Captain  Harwood,  Fulham. 

Geohge  Norton,  Esq.,  Wyvol’s  Court,  Swallowfield,  Berks. 

John  Ramsey,  Esq.,  Endsleigh-street,  Tavistock-square. 

V\e  Directors  having  received  bond  fide  subscriptions  for  7473  Shares  (not  one  of 
which  is  held  by  a  contractor),  representing  a  larger  amount  of  capital  than  is  required 
ior  the  completion  ol  the  building,  have  commenced  the  works,  and  are  now  willing, 
for  a  limited  period,  to  receive  applications  for  the  remaining  2527  Shares. 

The  title  of  the  Company  to  the  land  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the  Hotel  has 
been  secured  by  special  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Myers,  of  Lambeth,  is 
under  contract  to  roof  in  the  building  before  the  2oth  of  March  next,  and  to  complete 
the  whole  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

As  allotments  will  be  made  immediately  upon,  and  in  the  order  of,  the  applications, 
parties  ohould  apply  at  once,  and  only  for  the  Amount  of  Shares  they  are  desirous  of 
obtaining.  All  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a  cheque  or  other  order  for 
payment  of  the  deposit.  A  call  of£l  10s.  per  Share  has  been  made,  which  must  be 
paid  within  fourteen  days  after  allotment. 

Copies  of  the  detailed  Prospectus,  and  also  of  the  Report  and  Accounts  presented 
to  the  last  General  Meeting  of  the  Company,  and  thereat  unanimously  approved,  mav 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  ’ 

All  applications  to  be  made  in  the  form  subjoined  : — 

Gentlemen,— I  request  you  will  allot  to  me  shares,  of  £10  each,  in  the  above 

Company ;  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  less  number  which  you  may 
allot  to  me,  and  to  pay  the  deposit  of  £1  per  share  thereon — the  shares  so  allotted  to 
me  to  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  contained  in  the  Memorandum  and  Articles 
ot  Association  registered  in  pursuance  of  “The  Joint  Stock  Companies’  Act,  1866’’  (the 
Limited  Liability  Act).  And  I  agree  that  you  place  my  name  on  the  register  of  share¬ 
holders  for  the  number  so  allotted,  and  that  such  shares  may  be  forfeited  if  the  deposit 
thereon  be  not  paid  by  the  day  appointed  for  payment. 


Dated  this 
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day 

Name . . . 

Residence . . 

Profession  or  occupation . 

„  ^  ,  By  Order,  H.  WINFIELD  CRACE,  Secretary, 

5,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  Aug.  17,  1858. 


August  21,  1858.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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Now  ready.  Post  8vo,  in  neat  elotli,  2s.  6d. 

EAVES  FROM  LAKELAND.  By  James  Payn. 

j  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  Windermere:  J.  Gabnett. - 


B 


This  day,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  9s. 

EATRICE  CENCI :  an  Historical  Novel  of  the  Sixteenth 

CentUry'London :  Bosworth  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street. _ 

i  DVENTUltES  OF  A  GENTLEMAN  IN  SEARCH  01  THE 
j\  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND,  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

London :  Jo™  Chapman,  8,  King  Wilham-street,  Strand. 


Art  of  Extempore  Speaking— Portraits 
Litteraires,  &o.  Par  M.  l’Abb^  C.  Mar¬ 
tin— Christian  Remembrancer. 

Mi*.  Goode’s  One  Word  More:  Goodes 
Supplement  to  his  work  on  the  Eucha¬ 
rist. 

Summary  of  Religious  Publications. 

Miscellaneous. 

Correspondence. 


Just  published,  1  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  6s.  6d.  cloth, 

nuiTTR  r ATIi'PTTfSU  OF  POSITIVE  RELIGION.  Translated 

T  lom^c  Fren0!  of  Auguste  Comte.  By  Erevan  Conger  M.A.,  Author  of 
“  ThC  R°man  Son  3-  King  William-street,  Strand 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  NEWMAN. 

Just  published,  1  V.pl.  4to,  price  8s.  6d.  ... 

rriHEISM,  DOCTRINAL  AND  PRACTICAL :  or.  Didactic 

X  Religious  Utterances.  By  Francis  William  Newman,  Authoi  of  the  Soul, 
“History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,”  &c. 

London:  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

This  day  is  published.  Post  8vo,  541  pp.,  with  Eight  coloured  Plates,  price  18s.. 

THE  AQUARIAN  NATURALIST  :  a  Manual  for  the  Sea-side. 

By  Professor  T.  Rtmee  Jones,  F.R.S. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 

This  day  is  published.  Post  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

HUMBLE  CREATURES -the  EARTHWORM  and  the 

COMMON  HOUSEFLY.  In  Eight  Letters.  By  Jas.  Samuelson,  assisted  by 
J.  B.  IIicks,  M.D.  London,  F.L.S.  With  Microscopic  Illustrations  by  the  Authors. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row, 

In  8vo,  price  15s.,  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

HOMERI  ILIAS.  From  a  carefully  corrected  Text,  with  copious 

English  Notes,  illustrating  the  Grammatical  Construction,  the  Manners  and 
Customs,  the  Mythology  and  Antiquities  of  the  Heroic  Ages.  By  the  R?v  ^lliam 
Trollope,  M.A ,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge;  and  formcily  on.  of  the  Masters 

0f  CEiyiN ^ ON^IioNGMAN  and  Co. ;  Hamilton  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co.; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.;  T.  Fellowes  ;  and  E.  Williams. 

Just  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

ON  STRICTURE  OF  THE  URETHRA.  By  Henry  Smith, 

F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary. 

“  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  model  of  a  surgical  work,  and  must  class  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  profession."— Medical  Circular. 

London:  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. 

Post  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

HYDROPATHY:  or,  the  Natural  System  of  Medical  Treatment. 

An  Explanatory  Essay.  By  Edward  W.  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Edin.,  Physician 
to  the  Establishment  at  Moor  Park. 

“This  is  by  far  the  clearest  and  most  rational  exposition  that  has  yet  been ° 
the  English  public  of  the  principles  of  the  method  of  medical  treatment,  winch  owes 
its  origin  to  Vincent  Priessnitz.”— Examiner. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. _ 

Just  published,  the  Second  Edition,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

ON  NATURE  AND  ART  IN  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASE. 

By  Sir  John  Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  Physician  to  Her  Majesty  s 

H“\us°to  bring  the  medical  mind  of  England  to  a  just  confidence  in  the  curative 
powers  of  nature  that  this  volume  is  published;  and  in  puhhshing  it  Sir  John  Forbes 
as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  medical  science— a  practitioner  ol  fifty  years  standmn 
has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  — Observer . 

Ijondon :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street, 

Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d.  post  free, 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  WORKS  IN  CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Also,  gratis  and  post  free, 

LISTS  OF  NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS  RECENTLY  ADDED, 

AND  OF  SURPLUS  COPIES  WITHDRAWN  FOR  SALE. 

Charles  Edwaro  Mupie,  New  Oxford-street,  London, 

ECOND-H AND  BOOKS.  —  N 0 W  READY,  Gratis  and  Post 

Free  a  CATALOGUE  of  STANDARD  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS,  in  all  classes 
of  Literature,  including  Books  of  Prints,  Topography,  &c.  &c„  many  m  handsome 

William  Dawson  and  Sons,  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  London. 

Established  1809, _ _ 

ILLIAM  TEGG  and  CO.’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

of  STANDARD  WORKS  in  various  Departments  of  Literature  sent  FREE 

by  Post.— Address,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. _ 

SHUCKFORD’S  SACRED  AND  PROFANE  HISTORY. 

2  Vols.  8vo,  cloth,  14s. 

The  sacred  and  profane  history  oe  the  world 

connected,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire  at  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  and  to  the  Declension  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  under  the  reigns  of  Ahaz  and  Pekah ;  with  the  treatise  on  the  Creation  and 
Fall  of  Man.  By  S.  Shuckford,  M.A.  New  Edition,  revised,  with  Notes  and  Analysis 
by  J.  Talboys  Wheeler,  editor  of  Prideaux’s  “Historical  Connexion  of  Sacied  and 

To  be  followed  by  Russell’s  CONNEXION  OF  SACRED  AND  PROFANE 
HISTORY,  2  Vols.  Svo,  completing  the  Series. 

London:  William  Tegg  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside. 

ALEXANDER  FINDLAY’S,  F.R.G.S.,  POPULAR  ATLASES 

GREATLY  REDUCED. 

\  COMPARATIVE  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  Fifty-four  Maps,  coloured ;  showing  the  various  Divisions  ol 
the  World,  as  known  to  the  Ancients,  and  their  Corresponding  Sites  and  Boundaries 
in  Modern  Countries;  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  With  the  Index  in 
Two  Parts.  By  Alexander  G.  Findlay,  F.R.G.S.  Royal  4to,  20s. 

A  MODERN  ATLAS,  forming  a  complete  Compendium  of 

Geography.  Exhibiting,  in  Thirty-two  Maps,  coloured,  the  Extent,  Divisions,  Physical 
and  Political  Arrangements  of  every  Country  in  the  known  World;  and  containing 
the  latest  Discoveries.  With  a  copious  Index.  Royal  8vo,  9s. 

A  CLASSICAL  ATLAS,  to  illustrate  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY; 

comprised  in  Twenty-five  Maps,  coloured,  showing  the  various  Divisions  of  the  World 
as  known  to  the  Ancients.  With  a  copious  Index  to  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Names. 
Royal  8vo,  9s. 

A  JUNIOR  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY  :  containing 

Thirteen  Maps,  coloured;  with  a  copious  Index,  adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
Royal  8vo,  5s. 

A  JUNIOR  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  ;  containing 

Seventeen  Maps,  coloured;  with  a  copious  Index,  adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
Royal  8vo,  5s.  „  . , 

London :  William  Tegs  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside. 


THE  LITERARY  CHURCHMAN  for  AUGUST  16th, 

price  Fourpence,  contains — 

Church  Polity. 

Authorized  Version :  Trench  on  the  Autho¬ 
rized  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

Mr.  O’Hagan’s  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Dr.  New¬ 
man’s  New  Theory :  “  The  Atlantis,” 

No.  II. 

The  Book  of  Job,  translated  from  the 
Hebrew.  By  C.  P.  Carey. 

Preachers  and  Preaching:  Christmas’ 

Preachers  and  Preaching — Bautain’s 

Office,  377,  Strand,  London,  W.C. _  . 

In  a  few  days.  Royal  Octavo,  upwards  of  700  pages, 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL.  By  Henry 

f\  Ghat  F  R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  SL  George’s  Hospital. 

This  Work  is  illustrated  by  nearly  400  large  Woodcuts,  from  original  Drawings 
chiefly  from  Nature,  by  II.  V.  Carter,  M.D.,  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St. 

Ge01ge  b  RO~pitap,oridon :  John  W.  Pabker  and  Sox,  West  Strand. _ _ 

This  day,  Octavo,  16s. 

STUDIES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  “GREAT 

fy  REBELLION.”  By  John  Langton  Sanford,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barnster-at-Law. 

1  From  Tudor  to  Stuart.— 2.  Puritanism:  Religious  and  Social— 3.  Antecedent 
and  First  Years  of  King  Charles.— 4.  Early  Life  ot  Oliver  Cromwe  11.— o.  Constitutional 
Returns  to  the  Long  Parliament.— 6.  Strafford  and  Pym—  7.  Parliamentary  Royalism. 
—8.  The  Earl  of  Essex.— 9.  Long-Marston  Moor.— 10.  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  Letters: 
1645.  Loudon :  John  W.  Pakkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  PROFESSOR  ELLICOTT’S  COMMENTARIES 

ON  ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLES. 

This  day,  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

/CRITICAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL  COMMENTARY  ON  ST. 

I  1  PAUL’S  EPISTLES  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS.  With  a  Revised  Transla¬ 
tion.  By  Chables  J.  Ellicott,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  King  s  College,  London. 

Already  published, 

I.  GALATIANS,  7s.  6d.  II.  EPHESIANS,  7s.  6d. 

III.  PASTORAL  EPISTLES,  10s.  6d. 

IV.  PHILIPPIANS,  COLOSSIANS,  AND  PHILEMON,  10s.  6d. 

London :  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


Now  ready,  price  Is. 


THE  WAY  TO  REGAIN  INDIA.  By  Malcolm  Lewin,  Esq., 

Author  of  “  The  Way  to  Lose  India,”  and  “  Torture  in  Madras.” 


James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly;  and  all  Booksellers. 
In  1  Vol.,  price  6s.  cloth  lettered, 


(J HINA :  being  “The  Times’’  Special  Correspondence  for  the 

j  Years  1857-8.  Reprinted,  by  permission,  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  by 
the  Author  G.  Wingbove  Cooke.  And  Illustrated  with  New  Map  of  China,  con¬ 
taining  the  Peilio  River  from  the  Peehele  Gulf  to  Pekm;  Plans  of  the  Battles  of 
Fatsham ;  and  Portrait  of  “  Yeh,”  from  the  Photograph  taken  at  Calcutta. 

London  :  Geoege  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. _ 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  COLLECTED  EDITION  OF  THE  STORIES  AND 
TALES  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “AMY  HERBERT. 

On  Tuesday,  the  31st  inst.,  in  Crown  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

MARGARET  PERCIVAL:  being  the  Eighth  Work  of  a  New 

and  Cheaper  Uniform  Edition  of  the  Tales  and  Stories  by  the  Author  of  Amy 
Herbert  ”  publishing  Monthly,  and  comprising  the  following  V  orks :— 

*  _ _ _ _  „  _  ,  /"IT  T"17T7  VIA 


AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  Cd. 

GER  TRUDE,  2s.  6d. 

EARL’S  DAUGHTER,  2s.  6d. 
EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE,  2s.  6d. 


CLEVE  HALL,  3s.  6d. 

IVORS,  3s.  6d. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON,  3s.  6d. 
LANETON  PARSONAGE. 


London:  Longman,  Bbqwn,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  GREYSON’S  LETTERS, ^EDITED  BY  THE 
AUTHOR  OF  “THE  ECLIPSE  OF  FAITH. 

Just  published,  in  .Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  R.  E. 
IO  GREYSON,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Eclipse  of  Faith.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  complete  in  1  Vol. 

« These  are  the  letters  of  a  very  able  is  a  neatness,  an  aptitude,  a  truthfulness 
and  accomplished  man,  deeply  impressed  of  statement  m  speaking  of  commonplace 
with  the  necessity  of  meeting  distinctly  things,  which  are  often  very  striking 
and  firmly  on  intellectual  grounds  the  these  letters.  — Guardian . 

infidelity  of  educated  society . There 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row 


NEW  EDITION  OF  HERSC1IEI/S  “OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY.” 

In  Svo,  with  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  18s.  cloth, 

OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir  John  F.W.  ITerschel, 

BaTt.  ICH.,  Member  Of  the  Institute  of  France  Ac.  The  Fifth  Edition 
thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  to  the  existing  state  of  astronomical  science. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  in  8vo,  price  ISs.  cloth, 

SIR  J.  HERSCHEL’S  ESSAYS  from  the  “EDINBURGH” 

and  “  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS ;”  with  Addresses  and  other  Pieces. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

MISS  STRICKLAND'S  LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  QUEENS. 

Comnlete  in  8  Vols.  Post  8vo  (each  containing  between  600  and  700  pages),  with  many 
Portraits,  price  £3,  cloth  lettered;  or  any  Volume  separately,  price  7s.  6d.,  to 
complete  sets,  ^ 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman 

Conquest.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  Dedicated  by  express  permission  to  Her 
Majesty.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  augmented;  and  embellished  with 
Portraits  of  every  Queen 


“  These  volumes  have  the  fascination  of 
romance  united  to  the  integrity  of  history. 
The  work  is  written  by  a  lady  of  consider¬ 
able  learning,  indefatigable  industry,  and 
careful  judgment.  All  these  qualifications 
for  a  biographer  and  an  historian  she  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  her 


volumes,  and  from  them  has  resulteda 
narrative  interesting  to  all.  It  is  a  lucid 
arrangement  of  facts,  derived  from  au¬ 
thentic  sources,  exhibiting  a  combination 
of  industry,  learning,  judgment,  and  im¬ 
partiality,  not  often  met  with  in  biogra¬ 
phies  of  crowned  heads.” — Times. 


Also,  complete  in  6  Vols.,  with  numerous  Portraits,  price  63s.  cloth ;  or  any 
Volume  separately,  price  10s.  6d.,  to  complete  sets, 

MRS.  GREEN’S  LIVES  OF  THE  PRINCESSES  OF 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman  Conquest. 

London:  Longman,  Bkown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

r IMLk  M INUT ES  0 F  T II E  COMMITTEE  OE  COUNCIL  ON 

I  EDUCATION,  for  1857-8,  in  8vo. 

1.  Correspondence,  Financial  and  Statistical  Tables  and  Rep. ^5“!® 

Inspectors  of  Schools,  not  including  Poor  Law  and  Reformatory  Schools, 

2.  Rcports°o  filer  Majesty’s  Inspectors  on  Schools  of  Parochial  Unions  (Popr  Law), 

and  on  Industrial  or  Reformatory  Schools;  232  pages,  price  8d. 

These  Volumes,  like  other  Parliamentary  publications,  ™y  be  Purchased  ^rough 

KSWBfSfc  SiM 

Harding-street,  Fleet-street. 
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The  Saturday  Review 


[August  21,  1858. 


MR.  BENTLEY 

HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  FOLLOWING  NEW  WORKS. 


M.  E.  GUBBINS. 

THE  MUTINIES  IN  OUDH.  An  Account  of  the 

Mutinies  in  Oudh  and  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow  Eesidency;  with  some 
Observations  on  the  Causes  of  the  Mutiny.  By  Mabtin  Richard 
Gubbins,  Financial  Commissioner  for  Oudh.  8vo,  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations,  15s. 

E.  H.  WALLACE  DUNLOP. 

SERVICE  AND  ADVENTURE  WITH  THE 

KHAKEE  EESSALAH;  OE,  MEERUT  VOLUNTEER  HORSE. 
During  the  Mutinies  of  1857-58.  By  Robert  Henry  Wallace 
Dunlop,  B.C.S.  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  [J»t  a  few  days. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  BREWSTER. 


Just  published,  Crown  8vo,  price  2s. 

HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY. 

By  MARGARET  MARIA  BREWSTER, 

Author  of  “Work;  or,  Plenty  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it;”  “Sunbeams  in  the  Cottage;" 
“Little  Millie  and  her  Pour  Places,”  &c.  &c. 

EDINBURGH :  THOMAS  CONSTABLE  AND  CO. 

LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


Now  ready,  Royal  8 wo,  half-bound  morocco,  26s. 


THE  INDEX  OR  SECOND  VOLUME 


THE  BRITISH  CATALOGUE. 


C.  T.  WINTER. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  BRITISH  BURMAH ;  or,  India 

beyond  the  Ganges  in  1857-58.  By  Christopher  T.  Winter.  Post 
8vo,  with  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  [Just  ready. 

MY  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  MUTINIES  IN  OUDH. 

By  A  Wounded  Officer.  2  Vols.,  with  Illustrations,  12s. 

[In  a  few  days. 

G.  A.  SALA. 

A  JOURNEY  DUE  NORTH.  By  George  Augustus 

Sala.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

MRS.  CASE. 

DAY  BY  DAY  AT  LUCKNOW.  By  Mrs.  Case, 

Widow  of  Col.  Case,  32nd  Regiment.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

A  TIMELY  RETREAT  FROM  MEERUT.  By 

Two  Sisters.  Second  Edition.  2  Yols.  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations, 
21s. 

P.  T.  BUCKLAND. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By 

Francis  T.  Buckland,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Second  Life  Guards.  Third  Edition,  in  small  8vo,  with  Illus¬ 
trations,  6s. 

REY.  J.  B.  MARSDEN. 

DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES 

AND  SECTS,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Marsden.  New  Edition,  in  one  handsome  Volume,  8vo,  12s. 

DOMINICK  McAUSLAND. 

SERMONS  IN  STONES;  or,  Scripture  Confirmed 

by  Geology.  By  D.  McAusland.  Fourth  Edition,  small  8vo,  with 
Nineteen  Illustrations,  4s. 

FRANCATELLPS  MODERN  COOK.  A  Practical 

Guide  to  the  Culinary  Art  in  all  its  branches;  comprising,  in  addition  to 
English  Cookery,  the  most  approved  and  richerclie  systems  of  French, 
Italian,  and  German  Cookery.  Adapted  as  well  for  the  Largest  Esta¬ 
blishments  as  for  the  use  of  Private  Families.  By  Charles  Elme 
Francatelli,  Pupil  to  the  celebrated  Careme,  and  late  Maitrc  d’ Hotel 
and  Chief  Cook  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Tenth  Edition.  8vo,  12s. 

ALFRED  WILLS. 

WANDERINGS  AMONG  THE  HIGH  ALPS. 

By  Alfred  Wills,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second 
Edition.  Post  8vo,  with  many  Additions  and  Maps,  8s.  6d. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


RITA.  An  Autobiography.  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  21  g. 
A  FRIEND  IN  NEED.  By  Maria  Freeman. 

3  Vols.,  31s.  6d. 

THE  LADIES  OF  BEVER  HOLLOW.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.”  Second  Thousand.  2  Vols.  12s. 


FRIENDS  AT  THEIR  OWN  FIRESIDES. 

A  Story  of  the  People  called  Quakers.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  of  “  The 
Women  of  England.”  2  Vols.  Feap.  8vo,  12s. 

PHILIP  PATERNOSTER.  A  Tractarian  Love  Story. 

2  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  12s. 


THE  INITIALS.  By  the  Author  of  “Quits.”  2s. 

^lAJI^INAL.  By  Archibald  Boyd.  2s. 
TB&  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  THUG.  By  Captain 

\  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
apex!  ix  Ordinart  to  Her  Majesty. 


HTTctVdS'  Urv 


There  has  always  been  an  acknowledged  difficulty  in  adapting  a  system  of 
classification  to  the  every-day  use  of  Booksellers  and  others,  whose  constant 
inquiries  are,  What  Books  are  there  on  any  given  subject?  In  this  “Index” 
an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  meet  this  desideratum  by  following  out  each 
Author’s  own  definition  of  his  Book  by  presenting  a  Concordance  of  Titles  ; 
also  Two  Appendices,  comprising  a  List  of  Learned  Societies,  Printing  Clubs, 
and  other  Literary  Associations,  with  a  comprehensive  List  of  then-  Publica¬ 
tions,  and  a  complete  Catalogue  of  Publications  issued,  as  “Collections,” 
“  Libraries,”  “  Series,”  &c. 

This  “  Index”  does  not,  however,  supersede  the  use  of  the  General  Cata¬ 
logue,  to  which  it  is  a  Second  or  Companion  Volume ;  neither  does  it  refer  to 
every  Book,  hut  to  such  only  as  required  to  be  collected  under  a  given  head : 
thus,  for  instance,  Individual  Biography  or  Works  of  Fiction,  unless 
embracing  any  special  subject,  will  not  he  found  here,  because  they  would 
be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  regular  alphabetical  section  of  the  First  Volume. 

It  is  also  needful  to  observe  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  length 
of  time  absorbed  in  the  preparation  of  this  Volume,  it  became  necessary  to 
hind  with  it  the  Indexes  for  1856  and  1857,  so  as  to  present  the  same  com¬ 
plete  to  the  present  time. 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  &  CO.,  47,  Ludgate-hill. 


SAMPSOX  LOW,  SON,  k  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

1. 

TWO  MILLIONS;  a  Satire  for  tlie  Present  Age.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Nothing  to  Wear.”  In  ornamental  cover,  Is. 

2. 

THE  ANGEL  OVER  THE  RIGHT  SHOULDER.  By 

the  Author  of  “  Sunny  Side.”  With  an  Illustration,  Is. 

3. 

OCEAN  AND  RIVER  GARDENS;  or,  Glimpses  Beneath 

the  Waters.  A  History  of  the  Marine  and  Fresh  Water  Aquaria,  with  the  best 
Methods  for  tlicir  Establishment  and  Preservation.  By  H.  Noel  Humphreys. 
With  Twenty  Coloured  Illustrations.  1  Yol.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. ; 
or  in  separate  Vols.,  6s.  each. 

4. 

NOTHING  TO  WEAR:  an  Episode  in  Fashionable  Life. 

With  Illustration  by  Crowquill.  Is. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  AND  CO.,  47,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


J.  F.  HOPE’S  NEW  WORKS. 


In  2  Yols.  Post  8vo,  price  21s. — Now  ready. 

“FIVE  YEARS  OF  IT.” 

By  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 


One  Vol.  Post  Svo,  price  10s.  6d. — Now  ready. 

JUVENILE  CRIME: 

ITS  CAUSES,  CHARACTER,  AND  CUKE. 

By  S.  PHILLIPS  DAY,  Author  of  “Monastic  Institutions,”  &c. 

London :  J.  F.  Hope,  16,  Great  Marlborough-street. 

This  day  is  published,  price  10s.  6d.,  Vol.  VII.  of 

Lives  of  the  queens  of  Scotland  and  English 

PRINCESSES  CONN KCTED  WITH  THE  REGAL  SUCCESSION  OE  GREAT 
BRITAIN.  By  Agnes  Sthickland.  Containing  the  Conclusion  of  the  Biography 
of  Mary  Stuart. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Just  published, 

AN  ATLAS  OF  CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  containing 

Twenty-four  Maps;  constructed  by  W.  Hughes,  and  edited  by  G.  Long.  Nov 
Edition,  with  Coloured  Outlines,  and  an  Index  of  Places.  Imperial  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  CLASSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY.  The  Maps  constructed  by  W.  Hughes,  and  edited  by  G.  Long. 
Imperial  8vo,  5s.  New  Edition,  with  Coloured  Outlines. 

This  Edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  is  improved  by  the  addition  of 
Coloured  Outlines. 

London:  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  and  George  Bell. _ 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  IN  1858. 

A  WEEK  AT  K1LLARNEY.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

Illustrated  by  Twelve  Engravings  on  Steel,  Two  Maps,  and  about  One  Hundred 
Woodcuts.  The  Publisher  has  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Authors  of  this 
justly  popular  Work  have  carefully  revised  it,  so  as  to  acquaint  the  Tourist  with  all 
the  New  Routes  and  other  advantages  which  recent  improvements  have  introduced 
in  the  several  districts  surrounding,  or  which  lead  to,  the  Killarney  Lakes:  explaining 
the  several  changes  which  have  taken  place,  and  the  additional  inducements  that  are 
held  out  to  visit  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  portion  of  the  British  dominions. 
Price  8s.  cloth  gilt. — London :  James  S.  Virtue,  City-road  and  Ivy-lane. 


London:  Printed  by  Thomas  Choatf,  Savili.  and  James  Ali.on  Edwards,  at  their  Office, 
4,  Chandos-strcct,  Covent-gardcn,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex;  and  Published  Ly 
David  Junks,  of  9,  Hcmingford  Cottages,  Islington,  at  the  Office,  39,  Southampton-strect, 
Strand,  in  the  same  County.— August  21,  1859. 
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SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


No.  148,  Vol.  6. 


August  28,  1858. 


Price  6d. 
Stamped  7 d. 


IMPERIALISM.  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  1789-  . 

HOEYER  can  calculate  the  exact  proportion  in  which 
an  Irish  fortune-hunter’s  love  for  the  person  of  a 
charming  widow  mingles  with  his  love  for  her  jointure  of 
5000 1.  ayear,  may  hope  also  to  calculate  the  exact  propor¬ 
tion  in  which  genuine  has  been  mingled  with  artificial  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  according  to  the  Moniteur, 
the  French  Emperor  has  been  received  in  his  tour  through 
Brittany.  The  same  calculation  will  also  give  us  the  net 
political  significance  of  the  reception.  Who  ever  heard  of 
an  Imperial  or  even  of  a  Royal  progress  which  was  not 
greeted  with  universal  enthusiasm  through  the  whole  of  its 
course?  In  France  especially,  everybody  has  been  so  well 
broken  in  to  this  sort  of  thing  that  it  can  be  done  for  any 
potentate  of  the  hour,  be  he  Louis  Napoleon  or  Louis 
Blanc,  at  a  moment’s  notice — above  all,  for  a  potentate  who 
is  in  favour  with  the  priests.  The  old  Napoleon  on  his 
return  from  Moscow  was  overwhelmed  with  addresses  and 
congratulations,  which,  says  an  historian  of  the  period, 
exceeded  in  extravagant  adulation  and  servility  all  those 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  on  former  occasions. 
Offers  of  service,  protestations  of  boundless  attachment,  were 
endless.  From  every  quarter  of  the  Empire,  authorities, 
functionaries,  and  municipalities  sent  up  assurances  of 
unabated  affection — declaring  that  the  welfare  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  France  depended  on  the  preservation  of  the 
Imperial  dynasty,  and  that  the  nation  would  deem  no 
effort  or  sacrifice  too  great  to  ensure  the  safety  of  its  beloved 
and  cherished  ruler.  Not  only  was  the  nation  from  which 
these  protestations  poured  in  heai'tily  sick  of  its  beloved  and 
cherished  ruler,  and  eager  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons — as  it  showed  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  after¬ 
wards — but  a  short  time  before,  the  obscure  conspirator 
Malet  had  all  but  overturned  the  Imperial  Throne  amidst 
the  total  apathy  even  of  its  Ministers  of  State.  Lip-service 
in  France,  therefore,  is  neither  very  high-priced  nor  worth 
much  more  than  the  price  that  is  paid  for  it.  Still  we  need 
not  doubt  that  every  peasant  shouts  heartily,  if  not  rationally, 
for  an  Emperor  dressed  in  a  fine  uniform  and  attended  by 
soldiers  and  bands  of  music,  or  that  a  Celtic  peasant  is,  above 
most  other  peasants,  full  of  that  romantic  attachment  to 
persons  and  disregard  of  principles  which  naturally  and  per¬ 
haps  usefully  characterizes  the  most  primitive  and  the  most 
backward  races  of  mankind.  The  Emperor’s  route  has  lain, 
if  we  mistake  not,  through  those  regions  of  intelligence  the 
denizens  of  which,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  believed  it  was  the  old  Napoleon  for  whom  they  were 
voting,  and  saw  in  the  luminous  streaks  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis  the  initial  letters  of  their  favourite’s  name.  The 
Breton,  with  his  solid  night  of  ignorance,  his  more  than 
dominant  priesthood,  and  his  more  than  legendary  saints,  is 
the  stuff  out  of  which  the  pillars  of  despotism  are  made.  The 
greater  is  the  shame  of  those  whose  reckless  vanity  over¬ 
turned  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  to  entrust  the  destinies  of 
France  to  the  suffrage  of  the  Breton. 

But  if  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  the  significance  of 
the  reception  the  Bretons  gave  the  Emperor,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  significance  of  the  Emperor’s  speeches  to 
the  Bretons.  It  is  more  difficult  to  turn  a  theorist  from  his 
theory  than  a  Warner  from  his  search  after  an  omnipotent 
projectile,  or  a  gold-seeker  from  the  pursuit  of  visionary  gold. 
Otherwise  the  ingenuous  avowal  that  “my  sympathies  at- 
“  tracted  me  towards  the  Breton  people,  which  is  above 
“  all  monarchical,  Catholic,  and  military ,”  ought  to  satisfy 
the  discoverers  of  Democratic  Despotism  that  the  speci¬ 
men  at  present  before  us  at  all  events  is  not  a  new 
political  species,  but  only  the  old  snake  painted  red, 
white,  and  blue.  The  only  question  is,  why,  if  France  is  to 
be  ruled  on  Bourbon  principles,  she  should  not  be  ruled  by  a 


Bourbon,  who  may  lend  to  those  principles  the  prest ige  of 
a  son  of  St.  Louis  ;  and  possibly  Louis  Napoleon  may 
find  that  he  is,  after  all,  preparing  the  way  for  events 
which  he  does  not  desire.  To  those  who  dream  of  an 
industrial  dictatorship,  we  beg  leave  especially  to  commend 
the  emphatic  recognition  of  the  military  tendency  as  one  by 
which  the  Emperor’s  sympathies  are  peculiarly  attracted. 
The  address  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Rennes  breathed 
rather  pacific  inclinations.  Napoleon  I.  having  showered 
down  upon  them  the  blessings  of  wai' — conscriptions,  ruinous 
taxation,  and  invasion — they  hoped  that  Napoleon  III.  would 
“  shower  down  on  them  all  the  blessings  of  peace  and  civili- 
“  zation.”  Such  was  pretty  clearly  the  current  of  their 
thoughts,  though  the  first  member  of  the  antithesis  was  dis¬ 
creetly  veiled.  But  in  reply,  the  Emperor  admonishes 
Brittany,  “  while  quickening  her  march  along  the  path  of 
“  civilization,  to  preserve  intact  the  tradition  of  the  noble  sen- 
“  timents  which  have  distinguished  her  for  centuries.”  We  fear 
Brittany  will  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  remain  “  above  all 
“  things  monarchical,  Catholic,  and  military,”  and  at  the 
same  time  to  quicken  her  march  along  the  path  of  civilization. 
The  double  requirement  suggests  to  us  a  sort  of  amphis- 
biena,  with  one  head  pulling  backwards  towards  the 
monarchical,  Catholic,  and  military  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
other  pulling  forwards  towards  the  onward  path  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the  Empire  itself,  as  an  institution,  is 
pretty  much  in  the  same  situation.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
political  and  religious,  but  the  moral,  tendencies  of  the 
Bretons  to  which  the  Emperor  is  drawn  by  sympathetic 
attraction.  “Let  her”  (Brittany  the  monarchical,  the 
Catholic,  the  military,  the  quick  marcher  on  the  path  of 
civilization)  “  keep  that  simplicity  of  manners — that  prover- 
“  bial  frankness — that  fidelity  to  oaths — that  perseverance 
“  in  duty — that  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  who  watches 
“  over  the  humblest  domestic  hearth  as  over  the  loftiest 
“  destinies  of  Empires.”  We  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  before. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  Emperor’s 
speech  was  his  declaration  that  France  desires  a  Govern¬ 
ment  “conscientious  enough  to  declare  that  it  resolutely 
“  protects  the  Catholic  religion,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
“  admits  liberty  of  worship.”  What  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  these  words — by  which  the  State  undertakes  the 
resolute  protection  of  a  certain  form  of  belief,  and  freedom 
of  worship  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  an  Imperial  concession — 
if  they  had  been  uttered  by  a  Bourbon  either  of  the  elder 
or  of  the  younger  branch?  We  can  hardly  believe  our  ears 
when  we  hear  such  sentiments  proclaimed  by  one  who  calls 
himself  the  elective  ruler  of  a  people  which  not  long  ago 
sacked  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  for  being  “  a 
“  Jesuit  like  Charles  X.”  We  should  have  thought  that, 
if  there  was  any  one  principle  which  France  had  conquered  for 
herself  after  her  half  century  of  chaos,  it  was  the  principle 
of  religious  freedom.  But  those  who  ought  to  have  studied 
her  well  seem  to  think  that,  after  a  debauch  of  Atheism,  she 
may  now  be  ready  foi’  a  debauch  of  Ultramontanism  and 
persecution.  To  make  reflections  on  the  spectacle  of  a  man 
of  Louis  Napoleon’s  notorious  faith  and  life  joining  in 
pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  Breton  saints,  and  declaring 
himself  conscientious  enough  to  protect  rigorously  the 
Catholic  religion — or  of  a  priesthood  craving  to  have  the 
Catholic  religion  so  protected — would  be  more  easy  than 
profitable.  We  will  only  say  that  when  the  first  Napoleon 
in  Egypt  pretended  to  be  converted  to  Mahometanism,  the 
Muftis,  unlike  the  Ultramontanists,  showed  a  spark  ot  the 
spirit  which  should  animate  the  priests  of  a  true  religion. 
It  is  more  to  the  purpose,  and  it  deeply  concerns  all 
to  whom  religious  freedom  is  deai’,  to  consider  what 
danger  may  threaten  that  freedom  from  the  “  con- 
“  scientious”  tendencies  of  the  Emperor  and  his  priestly 
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allies.  The  identification  of  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
with  those  of  the  Ultramontane  priesthood  is  not  only  pro¬ 
claimed  in  words,  but  practically  exhibited  in  the  shape  of 
pretty  active  intrigues  carried  on  in  different  countries,  and 
especially  in  Belgium,  by  the  priest  party,  in  favour  of  the 
French  Empire.  The  dream  of  a  French  monarch  employing 
the  bayonets  of  France  for  the  extinction  of  heresy  in  Europe 
is  familiar  not  only  to  the  drunken  fanatics  of  the  Univers, 
but  to  more  philosophic  Ultramontanists,  such  as  De 
Maistre,  in  whose  serene  and  love-breathing  pages  will  be 
found  a  pretty  strong  appeal  to  the  ambition  of  princes  to  fol¬ 
low  the  splendid  footsteps,  among  others,  of  Louis  Quatorze, 
as  “  propagators  and  protectors  of  legitimate  Christianity.” 
Such  princes,  according  to  the  great  apostles  of  Ultramontan- 
ism,  may  pay  their  tribute  of  m;  fortunes  and  imperfections  to 
humanity,  but  their  foreheads  will  be  marked  with  a  sign  of 
glory,  the  description  of  which  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
is  looked  for  by  De  Maistre  in  a  heathen  poet,  and  not 
in  St.  John.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  cool-headed 
ruler  of  France  is  fired  with  the  ambition  of  emulating 
the  palms  of  St.  Louis  ;  and  probably  the  Breton  speech 
means  nothing  more  than  that  if  the  French  priests 
will  continue  to  lend  the  Emperor  their  political  support, 
he  will  pay  them  with  protection,  money,  and  qualified 
persecution  of  their  opponents.  Nor  is  it  very  certain  that 
it  would  be  thought  politic  to  say  to  the  Parisian  head  of 
France  what  it  is  thought  politic  to  say  to  its  Breton  tail. 
But  even  so,  it  is  a  startling  thing  that  the  doctrine  of  State 
protection  of  a  particular  creed,  and  of  qualified  intolerance, 
should  be  re-established,  or  even  proclaimed  with  impunity, 
by  the  Government  of  what  was  but  a  few  years  ago  an 
ultra-Liberal  nation.  This,  and  the  batches  of  victims  who 
are  still  being  shipped  off  without  law  or  trial  to  die  in  the 
marshes  of  Cayenne,  are  the  short  and  simple  answer  to  M.  de 
Persigny’s  romantic  diatribes  about  an  Empire  “  founded  on 
“  the  principles  of  1789.”  We  have  too  much  faith  in  the  better 
cause  to  believe  that  so  great  a  step  in  the  progress  of  hu¬ 
manity  as  religious  freedom  will  ever  be  reversed ;  and  we 
have  even  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  the  buoyancy  and  self- 
recovering  powers  of  France.  But  such  things  as  this  show 
us  how  slow  and  fitful  is  the  advance  of  civilization. 


THE  PEACE  WITH  CHINA. 

THE  allusion,  in  the  announcement  of  the  treaty  between 
China  and  Russia^to  a  previous  conclusion  of  peace  with 
England  and  France,  is  perhaps  more  trustworthy  than  if  it 
had  been  a  positive  statement.  After  the  entrance  of  the  allied 
squadron  into  the  Peiho,  there  was  little  doubt  that  European 
firmness  would  soon  prevail  over  the  ingenious  versatility  of 
Chinese  diplomacy.  It  is  true  that  joint  negotiations  are  not 
in  general  satisfactorily  carried  out,  nor  had  our  French  auxi¬ 
liaries  displayed  any  extraordinary  zeal  during  the  recent 
operations.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  belligerent  Powers 
were  also  embaiTassed  by  the  company  of  neutral  colleagues 
— of  a  Russian  who  might  be  suspected  of  a  desire  to  promote 
separate  interest  s,  and  of  an  American  whose  instructions  may 
probably  not  have  enjoined  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  wishes 
of  England.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  admit  that  Count 
Putiatin,  himself  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  has  exhibited 
a  friendly  feeling  to  the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  and  all  the 
assembled  diplomatists  must  have  felt  that  they  would  be  held 
responsible  for  failure  in  the  obvious  purpose  of  their  mission. 
Lord  Elgin  has  shown  a  commendable  desire  to  obtain  his 
object  without  an}7  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood,  but  the 
destruction  of  the  Peiho  forts,  and  the  subsequent  advance 
to  Tientsin,  were  probably  indispensable  conditions  of 
the  concessions  which  were  required  at  Pekin.  Chinese 
politics,  though  they  are  still  imperfectly  understood,  pre¬ 
sent  some  intelligible  and  uniform  characteristics,  and 
European  diplomatists  may  envy  the  patient  pertinacity, 
the  timely  submission  to  necessity,  and  the  convenient 
exemption  from  conventional  susceptibilities  which  belong 
to  Celestial  dignitaries.  It  would  probably  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  the  point  of  honour  is  peculiarly  placed  in  the 
Chinese  system  of  public  morals,  than  that  it  is  altogether 
wanting.  The  Imperial  Court  accepts  defeat  or  menace  as 
ascertained  facts,  which  may  lead  by  a  natural  consequence 
to  the  adoption  of  unpalatable  measures;  but  there  is  no 
disposition  to  anticipate  the  success  of  an  adversary  when  it 
is  certain  that  his  enmity  may  at  the  worst  be  bought  off  at 
a  known  aud  definite  price.  Lord  Elgin  and  his  colleagues 
were  not  dealers  in  Sibylline  books,  to  be  acquired  by  a  pro¬ 


gressive  increase  of  sacrifices.  Even  if  the  war  had  lasted  for 
ten  years,  China  was  safe  from  European  conquest,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities  the  barbarians  would  be  eager 
to  exchange  broadcloth  and  opium  for  silk  and  tea.  The 
contest  would  probably  have  been  allowed  to  linger  inde¬ 
finitely  if  it  could  have  been  prolonged  in  the  distant  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Empire  ;  and  even  when  the  squadron  appeared 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  invaders  would  venture  to  advance  on  the  capital.  If 
any  Chinese  engineer  had  sounded  the  water  on  the  bar, 
and  guaged  the  draught  of  the  English  steamers,  he 
might  reasonably  have  recommended  his  superiors  to  delay 
their  submission  until  the  vessels  had  passed  an  obstacle 
which  might  well  have  been  thought  insurmountable.  The 
French  officers  were  anxious  to  reserve  themselves  for  duties 
which  demanded  their  attention  elsewhere,  and  for  a  time  it 
was  not  known  whether  the  English  Admiral  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  advance.  It  was  not  until  it  became  certain  that 
the  Plenipotentiaries  might  wait  indefinitely  for  the  Com¬ 
missioners  from  Pekin,  that  Sir  M.  Seymour  finally  deter¬ 
mined  to  accelerate  their  progress  by  meeting  them  halfway. 

There  have  been  many  more  desperate  enterprises  re¬ 
corded  in  the  naval  history  of  England  than  the  advance 
up  the  Peiho,  but  the  ready  and  available  resources  of 
genuine  sailors  have  seldom  been  more  conspicuously  dis¬ 
played.  The  Nimrod  and  Cormorant  ran  at  the  bar  like 
horses  at  a  difficult  fence,  and  at  the  first  attempt  both 
vessels  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  as  their  captains  had  fully 
anticipated.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Captain  Dew 
and  Captain  Saumarez  had  never  read  the  history  of  a 
Norse  sea-king  who  escaped  from  a  beleaguered  harbour  in 
the  East  by  tilting  his  galley  alternately  at  the  stem  and 
stern,  so  as  actually  to  leap  over  the  boom  which  the  enemy 
had  placed  to  intercept  his  progress  ;  but  the  feat  which  was 
performed  a  thousand  years  ago  with  an  open  boat  of  pine- 
wood,  was  repeated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  in  large  Eng¬ 
lish  vessels  with  all  their  armament  on  board.  While  the 
engines  worked,  and  backed,  and  went  on,  weights  and  guns 
were  shifted  alternately  fore  and  aft,  and  two  hundred  men 
running  up  and  down  the  decks  made  their  ship,  instead  of 
walking  the  waters,  travel  slowly  across  a  mile  of  sand. 
At  the  last  moment  at  which  the  tide  would  serve,  the 
Nimrod  slipped  off  into  deep  water,  and  the  larger  ships, 
with  the  English  and  French  gunboats  around  them,  were 
ready  for  action  with  the  forts.  The  result  of  the  contest 
could  not  be  doubtful,  though  the  Chinese  garrison  stood 
manfully  to  their  guns,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  entrance 
of  the  squadron  into  the  river  practically  decided  the  policy 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  A  Tartar  leader,  who  rejoiced 
in  the  title  of  “the  demon,”  had  occujned  Tientsin  with  aforce  of 
30,000  men  described  as  “  tigers  of  war ;”  but  when  the 
squadron  with  the  Ambassadors  on  board  ascended  the  river 
after  some  delay,  they  found  residences  prepai-ed  for  them, 
and  the  population  on  the  banks  crowded  to  welcome  them, 
striking  their  heads  on  the  ground  in  token  of  respect  and 
submission.  The  merchants  sent  deputations  to  inquire 
what  cargoes  had  been  brought  in  the  ships,  forwarding  at 
the  same  time  lists  of  the  goods  which  they  were  prepared 
to  offer  in  return.  At  the  date  of  the  last  detailed  accounts, 
Lord  Elgin  had  sent  for  a  reinforcement  from  Hong  Kong ; 
but  it  seems  that  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  must  have  been 
effected  before  his  arrival  at  Pekin. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  recent  transactions,  addi¬ 
tional  proof  has  been  afforded  that  the  habits  and  institutions 
of  China,  and  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  offer  no  obstacle 
to  the  most  unrestricted  intercourse  with  foreigners.  If  the 
terms  of  peace  are  correctly  reported,  the  Goverment  is  about 
to  remove  or  suspend  some  of  the  obstacles  which  have  thus  far 
interfered  with  commercial  freedom.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  ports  which  are  said  to  be  open  arc  only  those  which  were 
secured  for  the  purposes  of  trade  under  the  previous  treaty  ; 
but  a  considerable  advance  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  consuls,  and  in  the 
recognition  of  the  right  to  send  diplomatic  agents  direct 
to  the  capital.  According  to  the  precedent  of  the  for¬ 
mer  treaty,  the  defeated  enemy  will  defray  the  whole 
or  a  considerable  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  If 
submission  had  been  delayed,  some  more  convenient  settle¬ 
ment  would  probably  have  been  demanded  for  this  country, 
in  place  of  the  little  island  of  Hong  Kong;  but  it  might  have 
been  difficult  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  allies  in  any 
attempt  to  procure  an  exclusive  benefit  for  England.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  some  commercial 
advantages  may  be  derived  from  a  fresh  admission  on  the 
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part  of  China  that  foreign  trade  is  legitimate  or  beneficial. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  profit  which  may  result  will  tail 
to  the  share  of  England  and  the  U nited  States,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  the  maritime  commerce  between  Russia  and 
China  can  attain  any  considerable  dimensions.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  impossible  that  the  treaty  may  hereafter  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  Russian  encroachments  on  the  north-western 
frontier  of  the  Chinese  Empire ;  but  the  jealousy  even  ot 
amateur  diplomatists  must  be  content  to  remain  without 
satisfaction  when  there  is  a  question  of  the  independence  ot 
Tartary,  or  of  the  inviolability  of  the  Great  Wall. 


TELEGRAPHIC  COURTESIES. 

fjPHE  history  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  gives  the 
J_  measure  of  the  political  importance  which  belongs  to  the 
Atlantic  cable.  Not  a  single  difficulty  has  arisen  with  the* 
United  States  during  all  that  time  which  might  not  have 
been  readily  obviated,  or  rapidly  removed,  if  such  a  mode  of 
communication  had  existed.  The  habit  attributed  to  the 
British  Lion  of  constantly  whipping  himself  into  a  passion 
by  strokes  of  his  own  tail,  is  even  caricatured  in  his  descen¬ 
dant.  A  “British  outrage,”  only  half  believed  at  first, 
becomes  credible  through  being  written  and  talked  about. 
Deep  calls  unto  deep,  newspaper  unto  newspaper,  until  the 
general  irritation  is  too  great  to  be  appeased  by  meielj 
dispelling  the  original  delusion.  The  mischief  is  done,  and 
both  Governments  find  themselves  in  a  false  position  one 
because  it  does  not  like  to  surrender  even  an  immaterial 
point  to  a  bullying  antagonist,  the  other  because  it  must 
somehow  contrive  to  satisfy  a  popular  emotion.  Indeed,  we 
suspect  that  most  of  the  diplomatic  irregularities  of  the 
American  Government  are  committed  in  the  interval  between 
the  supposed  wrong  and  the  despatch  from  England  which  is 
sure  to  explain  it  away.  With  thirty  and  odd  Constitutions 
all  in  operation  together,  besides  that  of  the  U nited  btates,  the 
party  in  power  at  Washington  has  always  some  point  to 
carry,  or  some  election  to  win,  at  some  part  or  other  of  the 
territory  of  the  Federation.  If  there  is  a  burst  of  popular 
feeling  at  the  moment,  it  has  to  be  utilized  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Administration ;  and  hence  there  is  permanently  a 
strong  temptation  to  pen  some  highly- spiced  State-paper, 
which,  communicated  to  the  world  through  a  confidential 
friend,  may  prove  how  great  is  the  zeal  of  Mr.  "W  ebster,  or 
Mr.  Clayton,  or  Mr.  Cass  for  the  honour  of  an  injured 
country.  But  the  critical  interval  is  now  annihilated.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  recent  excitement 
about  the  so-called  Right  of  Visitation  must  have  died  out 
in  a  day  if  there  had  been  telegraphic  communication  between 
England  and  America.  We  could  not  indeed  have  at  once 
contradicted  the  incidents  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  Lord  Malmesbury’s  declaration  that  no 
new  orders  had  been  sent  out,  and  no  new  right  asserted, 
might  have  been  published  in  twenty-four  hours  to  every 
corner  of  the  Republic.  The  entire  difficulty  was,  in  fact, 
created  by  the  delay.  The  outrages  were  fictitious.  The 
point  of  diplomacy  had  no  existence.  Nothing  had  any 
reality  except  the  popular  excitement,  which  was  genuine 
enough — so  genuine,  indeed,  that  when  explanations  arrived 
from  England  which  left  the  matter  just  where  it  was  before, 
the  Americans  could  not  help  persuading  themselves  that  the 
relinquishment  of  what  was  never  asserted  amounted  to  a 
great  concession. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  read  the  telegraphic  courtesies 
which  have  been  exchanged  between  the  chiefs  of  the  two 
nations,  and  the  assurances  of  goodwill  which  they  convey 
were  doubtless  offered  in  all  sincerity ;  but  a  much  more  per¬ 
manent  value  belongs  to  the  enthusiasm  which  the  Americans 
at  large  are  said  to  have  manifested.  Everywhere  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  undertaking  is  reported  to  have  been  hailed  with 
tumultuous  joy,  and  everywhere  the  cable  is  toasted,  cheered, 
and  serenaded  as  a  pledge  of  peace.  This,  it  may  be  said, 
is  merely  superficial.  But  many  of  the  feelings  which  em¬ 
bitter  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  England  are 
merely  superficial.  The  jealousy  and  dislike  of  the  mother 
country  which  sometimes  seem  to  run  in  every  vein  of  the 
young  nation,  are  fed  by  a  supply  of  sheer  commonplaces 
which  obtrude  themselves  for  want  of  something  better  to 
fill  their  room.  Every  American  festivity,  whether  it  be  a 
public  dinner,  a  temperance  banquet,  or  a  political  meeting, 
has  for  one  of  its  features  the  delivery  of  “  sentiments”  by 
the  successive  speakers.  A  string  of  these  rhetorical  plati¬ 
tudes  invariably  contains  one  or  more  references,  direct 


or  indirect,  to  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  defeat  of 
the  hated  Britisher.  Now,  nothing  perhaps  will  ever  quite 
convince  the  Americans  that  their  W ar  of  Independence  was 
not  the  crisis  and  turning-point  of  history,  or  that  the  little 
episode  of  1812  was  not  at  least  equal  in  importance  to 
the  prolonged  struggle  of  England  with  Republican  and 
Imperial  France.  York  Town,  Saratoga,  and  New  Orleans, 
Washington  and  Jackson,  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  destined  to  live  in  the  United  States  as  long  as  the  art  of 
rhetoric.  It  is  a  good  deal,  however,  to  have  ensured  that, 
among  all  these  warlike  symbols,  the  Atlantic  cable  must 
have  a  place.  The  youthful  American  acquires  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  producing  “  sentiments”  before  he  has  a  beard, 
or  whiskers ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  hencefor¬ 
ward  part  of  the  lesson  will  consist  in  learning  how  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  neat  panegyric  on  the  Electric  Telegraph  and 
Peace. 

The  political  importance  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  has 
naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  English  public  ;  but 
there  are  some  questions  of  another  kind  connected  with  it 
which  will  have  to  be  discussed  and  settled.  What,  for 
example,  is  to  be  its  effect  on  commercial  speculation  1  Is 
it  to  be  a  mere  monopoly,  disarranging  enterprise  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few,  or  are  its  advantages  to  be  equitably 
diffused  among  the  whole  trading  community  1  feo  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  present  appearances,  the  number  of 
separate  private  messages  transmitted  in  a  day  will  be 
comparatively  few  ;  and,  unless  some  measure  is  taken 
for  making  public  the  commercial  intelligence  leceived 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  will  of  course 
be  a  hot  race  for  priority  among  persons  interested  in 
the  state  of  the  American  markets.  W  e  hear  it  asserted 
(with  what  truth,  we  do  not  profess  to  know)  that 
among  the  Directors  and  principal  shareholders  are  the 
representatives  of  many  great  firms  which  trade  in  Ame¬ 
rican  staples;  nor  need  we  be  surprised  that  the  motive 
attributed  to  them  is  the  desire  to  secure  precedence  in  the 
use  of  the  wires.  If  it  turns  out  to  be  possible  for  any  one 
house,  or  set  of  houses,  whether  by  influence  in  the  Company 
or  through  the  natural  advantages  of  great  capital,  to  get  the 
start  of  rivals  in  the  receipt  of  American  prices  current,  we 
shall  have  a  disturbing  influence  of  prodigious  force  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  importing  and  manufacturing  interests.  The 
displacement  will  not,  however,  be  a  healthy  one  for  commeice, 
for  nothing  is  better  established  than  that  mere  uncertainties, 
however  they  may  promote  speculation,  are  so  much  clear 
drawback  on  legitimate  business.  The  best  thing  which 
could  happen  for  the  interest  of  the  country  in  general  is 
that  the  price  of  cotton  at  New  Orleans,  or  of  corn  at  Nev 
York,  should  be  simultaneously  known  to  every  broker  and 
trader  in  Liverpool  or  London.  The  subject  ought  surely  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  tne 
North.  Why  should  not  these  bodies  effect  arrangements 
for  receiving  authentic  intelligence  of  the  American  markets 
daily  or  oftener,  and  for  publishing  price-lists  in  all  the 
important  trading  towns  in  the  country  1  To  such  messages 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  might  fairly  allow  priority. 
We  are  convinced,  at  all  events,  that  the  more  impartial  then- 
dealing  with  the  public  at  large,  the  greater  will  be  their 
ultimate  profits.  The  discontent  occasioned  to  the  many  by 
any  preference  the  Company  may  give,  or  may  be  the  invo¬ 
luntary  instrument  of  giving,  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
advantage  conferred  on  the  few ;  and  the  many,  in  the  long 
run,  will  find  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  a  monopoly,  though 
it  may  be  perfectly  legal,  and,  on  the  surface,  not  immoial. 


THE  DANUBIAN  PRINCIPALITIES. 

THE  affairs  of  the  great  world  are  still  regulated  with  the 
smallest  possible  expenditure  of  wisdom,  and  the  diplo¬ 
macy  of  mighty  nations  is  scarcely  on  a  par  in  honesty  and 
intelligence  with  the  competing  and  repudiating  policy  of 
the  notorious  Railway  Boards.  Several  of  the  Powers  which 
have  been  for  two  years  intriguing  and  squabbling  about  the 
Danubian  Principalities  obviously  desired,  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  providing  administrative  accommodation  for  the 
inhabitants,  to  secure  for  themselves  a  political  ti'affic  which 
is  to  the  majority  of  the  competitors  utterly  valueless.  The 
control  of  the  provincial  government  legitimately  belonged 
to  Turkey,  while  it  was  coveted  by  Russia.  Austria  was 
reasonably  jealous  of  the  intended  encroachment;  and  France, 
which  could  under  no  circumstances  profit  by  the  transaction, 
was  anxious  to  exercise,  and  especially  to  display,  her  influence 
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iu  the  arrangements  of  the  East.  The  English  Government 
hail,  from  the  first,  steadily  kept  in  view  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  its  integrity,  and  by  add¬ 
ing  its  weight  to  that  of  Austria  in  the  negotiations,  it  has 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  nominal  separation  of  the  Pro¬ 
vinces;  but  the  blind  devotion  of  France  to  Russian  interests 
has  borne  fruit  in  a  compromise  which  is  highly  injurious  to 
Turkey,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Pro¬ 
vinces.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  English  Plenipotentiary 
may  have  shown  himself  more  pliable  and  accommodating  iu 
consequence  of  Ministerial  changes  at  home,  and  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
announcement  that  the  Western  Powers  were  acting  in  con¬ 
cert  with  respect  to  the  Principalities  seemed  to  indicate  an 
intention  of  receding  from  the  position  which  had  been 
assumed  by  Lord  Palmerston.  Yet,  as  Lord  Aberdeen 
stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  commencement  of  his 
Administration,  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  although  it 
may  be  occasionally  modified  in  tone  and  in  manner,  never 
really  varies  in  substance.  To  check  Russia,  to  support 
Turkey,  to  countenance  the  defensive  attitude  of  Austria, 
and  if  possible  to  render  French  caprice  innocuous,  must  be 
the  duty  and  the  desire  of  every  successive  Minister.  The 
decision  of  the  Paris  Conference  is  less  mischievous  than  the 
nominal  union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  would  have  been  ; 
but  its  consequences  will  probably  impose  on  England  the 
necessity  of  continuous  watchfulness  against  the  designs 
which  the  scheme  is  intended  to  favour. 

If  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  had  felt  the  paradoxical 
enthusiasm  which  France  and  Russia  professed  for  the  free¬ 
dom  and  good  government  of  the  Danubian  Provinces,  they 
would  assuredly  have  preserved  with  sedulous  care  the 
formal  and  tolerant  sovereignty  of  the  Porte.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  Russia,  with  Austria,  or  with  France, 
Turkey  entertains  no  prejudice  against  popular  administra¬ 
tion  or  against  representative  institutions.  The  lacked 
Divans  of  last  year  may  suggest  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
working  of  Moldavian  Parliaments,  but  the  Ottoman 
Government  would  willingly  have  allowed  every  facility  for 
the  experiment  which  the  Great  Powers  had  determined  to 
try.  It  was  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provinces 
would  understand  their  own  wants,  and  it  was  conceivable 
that  they  might  elect  legislative  bodies  competent  to  their 
task ;  but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  in  the  choice  of 
executive  rulers  the  Divans  or  Assemblies  will  be  exclu¬ 
sively  governed  by  faction,  by  corruption,  and  most  of  all  by 
foreign  influence.  No  civilized  State  in  the  world  entrusts 
to  an  elected  body  the  nomination  of  the  head  of  the  State. 
In  this  respect,  even  the  foolish  French  legislators  of  1848 
adopted  the  precedent  which  has  been  established  by 
America,  and  in  the  most  democratic  English  colonies  the 
Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  privilege  which 
is  nominally  conferred  on  the  Danubian  Assemblies  will  be 
exercised  at  the  dictation  of  the  Consuls-General  at  J assy 
and  Bucharest,  under  the  instruction  of  the  respective 
Embassies  at  Constantinople.  The  Russian  or  Austrian 
partisan  who  is  elected  will  commence  his  administration  in 
avowed  hostility  to  half  his  countrymen,  and  with  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  repay  his  protector  for  the  patronage  which  has 
raised  him  to  office.  The  pretended  responsibility  of  his 
Ministers  to  the  legislative  Assemblies  affords  a  security 
which  may  be  accurately  estimated  from  the  constitutional 
practice  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

It  Ls  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  have  deliberately  resolved  to  impose  on  the  Princi¬ 
palities  the  Government  which  in  their  opinion  will  be  most 
hostile  to  Turkey,  and  at  the  same  time  most  incapable  of 
resisting  foreign  aggression.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
Count  Walewski  considers  the  Roiunan  population  ripe  for  that 
freedom  which  is  still  rigorously  withheld  from  France.  Even 
the  impudence  and  servility  of  the  Parisian  newspapers  are 
strained  when  they  are  required  to  eulogize,  as  applicable  on  the 
Danube,  institutions  which  they  habitually  denounce  as  un¬ 
suitable  to  the  time  and  dangerous  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
“Personal  liberty”  is,  it  seems,  to  be  established  in  the  Prin¬ 
cipalities  at  the  bidding  of  a  potentate  who  once  a  month  sends 
a  batch  of  political  opponents  without  trial  in  chains  to 
Cayenne.  If  the  policy  of  France  and  Russia  were  really 
inconsistent,  it  would  be  useless  to  remark  on  a  casual  de¬ 
viation  into  constitutional  doctrines  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
their  solicitude  for  representative  govei’nment  in  Wallachia 
is  utterly  insincere  and  hollow.  If  the  enlightened  minority 
of  the  population  should  practically  succeed  in  establishing 
free  institutions,  their  efforts  would  excite  bitter  resentment 
among  the  despots,  who  only  desire  anarchy  which  may 


facilitate  interference.  The  chambers  and  constituencies  of 
Greece  have  proved  that  representative  forms  may  be  made 
consistent  with  absolute  monarchy,  and  with  servile  depen¬ 
dence  011  a  foreign  Power ;  and  it  is  not  unnaturally  supposed 
that  the  Danubian  provinces  will  exhibit  a  similar  result. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  calculation  will  be 
justified  by  the  event,  and  yet  it  is  possible  that  the  hopes 
of  diplomacy  may  be  disappointed.  If  either  of  the  assemblies 
which  are  to  be  called  together  chances  to  contain  a  patriotic 
majority,  the  national  leaders  will  not  fail  to  see  that  their 
interest  requires  them  to  draw  closer  and  closer  the  bonds 
which  connect  them  with  Turkey.  By  disclaiming  a  foreign 
lolicy  of  their  own,  they  will  diminish  the  facilities  for 
intrigue,  and  in  the  rights  of  their  titular  superior  they  will 
find  the  best  security  against  the  dictation  of  ambitious 
neighbours.  Any  really  liberal  party  will  not  fail  to  invite 
and  to  receive  the  cordial  sympathy  of  England.  It  is 
against  the  formation  of  a  Russian  province,  and  not  against 
the  establishment  of  a  free  community,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
English  Government  have  been  directed. 

The  Montenegrin  question,  which  has  been  embittered  for 
similar  purposes,  appears  for  the  present  to  be  dormant,  and 
the  task  of  baffling  Russian  intrigues  and  French  officious- 
ness  may  in  that  quarter  safely  be  left  to  the  interested 
jerspicacity  of  Austria.  It  is  the  duty  of  English  statesmen 
steadily  to  keep  in  view  the  reasons  which  made  a  costly 
war  preferable  to  connivance  at  the  encroaching  policy  of 
Nicholas.  Sentimental  zeal  for  the  predominance  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  East  is  altogether  misplaced.  There  is  no  in¬ 
digenous  organization  which  can  take  the  place  of  the  ancient 
and  tottering  Empire  which  unites,  in  a  bond  daily  growing 
laxer,  so  many  heterogeneous  x-aces.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Porte  means  not  the  independence  of  the  Slavonic  Christians 
nor  the  supremacy  of  the  ambitious  Greeks.  The  inheritance 
of  the  sick  man  will  not  fall  to  the  members  of  his  household, 
but  to  the  greedy  claimants  who  are  always  waiting  at  the 
door. 

Nor  will  the  patient  surrender  his  life  and  possessions 
without  a  desperate  struggle.  The  Turks,  who  three  centu¬ 
ries  ago  excited  by  their  disciplined  vigour  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  Europe,  are  still,  notwithstanding  their  actual 
degeneracy  and  their  relative  decline,  the  most  warlike 
nation  of  the  East.  Few  of  their  loud-tongued  enemies  have 
realized  to  themselves  all  that  is  implied  in  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  revolution  which  they  ostentatiously  invoke.  The 
religious  zeal  of  France,  though  it  figures  in  proclamations  and 
in  Imperial  progresses,  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  revival  of  the 
crusading  spirit  of  St.  Louis  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  in  the 
last  extremity  the  Crescent  might  find  a  refuge  in  the  politic 
magnanimity  of  the  orthodox  Czar.  There  are  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  some  millions  of  Mussulmen  who  cannot  be 
talked  or  journalized  into  annihilation.  For  the  present, 
they  are  more  or  less  perfectly  controlled  by  the  influence  of 
Western  civilization  in  the  councils  of  their  own  national 
sovereign,  and  during  the  long  reign  of  Lord  De  Redcliffe 
they  were  gradually  accustoming  themselves  to  accept 
the  reforms  which  they  felt  to  be  imposed  by  a  friendly 
though  imperious  hand.  As  enemies,  or  as  rebellious 
subjects  of  an  intrusive  Government,  the  Turks  would  be 
able,  if  not  to  recover  their  independence,  at  least  to  per¬ 
petuate  anarchy  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  intrigues 
of  Rhodes  and  of  Montenegro  are  as  shortsighted  as  they  are 
mischievous;  and  unless  Lord  Malmesbury  can  furnish  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  bombardment  of  Jedda,  the 
present  Government  of  England  must  share  in  the  guilt  of  a 
vexatious  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  Porte. 


BRICKS  WITHOUT  STRAW. 

4  VERY  durable  and  important  influence  was  very  un- 
AjL  consciously  brought  to  bear  on  English  opinion  when 
the  Times  (we  believe  it  was  the  Times)  first  settled  the 
now  inflexible  canon  of  journalism,  that  a  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper  should  never  appear  with  less  than  three  leading 
articles.  We  have  not  the  least  idea  whence  the  rule 
came.  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  nothing  like  it  in  the 
English  press  ;  it  was  unknown  to  French  journalism  in  its 
palmiest  days  ;  and  we  see  no  traces  of  it  in  the  American 
papers.  The  newspaper  press  of  France  governed  a 
kingdom  for  seventeen  years,  and  the  Journal  des  Debats 
was  at  the  head  of  it;  but  on  referring  to  a  file  of 
the  Debats  anterior  to  1848,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
quantity  of  original  matter  it  contained  was  entirely  regu- 
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lated  by  the  abundance  of  topics  possessing  public  interest. 

On  one  day  it  appeared  with  seven  leading  articles  on  an¬ 
other  with  none  at  all.  The  English  rule,  does  not  give  us 
any  excess  of  public  instruction  when  questions  are  plentiful, 
and  when  Parliament,  the  great  provider  of  questions, 
is  sitting  ;  but  at  seasons  like  the  present,  when  the  world  is 
holiday  or  harvest-making,  and  nobody  considers  anybody 
else’s  opinion  worth  listening  to,  it  is  no  slight  absurdity, 
and  something  of  a  public  misfortune,  that  the  ten  London 
morning  newspapers  should  regard  themselves  as  undei 
an  obligation  to  supply  three  original  essays  every 
morning  except  Sundays.  The  consequences  are,  exactly 
as  might  be  expected,  'an  extreme  tenuity  of  thought  and 
an  excessive  platitudiuousness  of  expression ]  and  since 
commonplaces,  like  adversity,  restore  men  to  their  natural 
equality,  all  the  newspapers  read  exactly  like  each  other. 
The  Times  loses  its  pointed  diction  and  dexterity  of  argu¬ 
ment,  the  Daily  News  its  honesty  and  directness,  and,  if  it 
were  not  that  the  penny  papers  are  distinguished  by  material 
as  well  as  intellectual  thinness,  so  that  the  print  shows 
through  from  the  other  side,  and  gives  one  the  unpleasant 
impression  that  one  is  deciphering  a  palimpsest,  w e  should 
read  with  impartial  indifference  the  Telegraph  or  the  limes, 
the  Daily  or  the  Morning  News,  the  Advertiser,  the  Post,  or 
the  Star.  It  is  very  true  that  the  cause  of  this  is  partially 
the  dispersion  of  principal  editors  and  leading  contributors 
over  continents  and  seas]  but  the  grand  source  of  it  all  is  the 
paucity  of  subjects  to  write  upon,  and  the  consequent  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  the  poorest  materials — stubble  instead  of  straw. 

We  must  admit  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  there  is 
a  journalistic  Providence  which  has  its  period  of  activity  in 
the  autumn.  One  year  it  sent  the  Crimean  war,  the  next 
the  taking  of  Sebastopol,  and  again  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
But  this  year  the  sweet  little  printer’s  devil  which  sits 
down  below  has  as  yet  forgotten  to  take  care  of  his  own. 
Things  look  a  little  better  since  the  Chinese  peace  made  its 
appearance]  but  probably  stagnation  was  never  more  hope¬ 
less  than  at  the  end  of  last  week  and  the  beginning  of  this. 
What  wonderful  reading  just  then  were  the  London  news¬ 
papers!  Between  the  morning,  evening,  and  weekly  press, 
we  think  we  read  ten  original  essays,  embodying  a  variety 
of  general  reflections,  on  the  homicide  at  Acton.  Our  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  great  truths  elucidated  by  the  discussion  is 
not  as  clear  as  it  ought  to  be]  but  we  believe  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  Times  considered  it  imprudent  to  walk  about 
with  swordsticks,  while  the  Telegraph  applauded  the  veidict 
of  that  wonderful  jury  which,  having  no  evidence  before  it 
except  the  statement  of  the  accused,  observed  that  it 
“  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  his  favour. 
It  was  startling,  too,  to  find  a  dozen  gentlemen  all  having 
distinct  opinions  on  the  massacre  of  Jeddah  and  the  prospects 
of  Islamism  in  the  Arabian  peninsula.  A  priori,  one  would 
have  thought  the  subject  somewhat  difficult  and  obscure,  but 
we  find  it  made  as  distinct  as  daylight  that  Mahommedanism 
is  perishing  even  at  the  central  furnace  of  the  faith.  But 
perhaps  the  most  curious  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the 
season  on  the  journalistic  view  of  events  is  furnished  us  by 
the  Buckinghamshire  confessional  case.  In  itself,  it  is  but  a 
shabby  sort  of  scandal  compared  with  Mr.  Poole’s.  Forcible 
entry  into  poor  men’s  cottages,  and  injurious  insinuations 
conveyed  in  a  quotation  from  Scripture,  are,  we  fear,  peculiar 
to  neither  religious  party,  and  it  is  only  the  cockneyism  of 
our  public  writers  which  prevents  their  recognising  some  of 
the  most  ordinary  characteristics  of  what  in  modern  slang  is 
styled  a  “  well-visited  ”  country  parish.  But  the  Belgravian 
case  was  really  a  great  one.  There  was  a  public  meeting, 
with  lots  of  obscenity  handed  about  on  slips  of  paper,  to  be 
perused  by  gentlemen  (exclusively)  whom  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion  had  chilled  into  moral  icicles.  There  were  even  worse 
stories  abroad,  and  stories,  too,  about  people  “in  society.’ 
There  were  chances  of  getting  up  not  only  a  sensation, 
but  a  mob.  But  then  there  was  Parliament  sitting.  The 
Ellenborougii  debate  was  quite  fresh,  the  J ew  Bill  was  in 
suspense,  and  the  Indian  measure  had  still  to  be  settled.  So 
somehow  little  or  nothing  came  of  it,  and  the  Times  was 
satisfied  to  let  off  the  Belgravian  curates  with  the  very  sen¬ 
sible  advice  to  test  the  tension  of  their  system  by  trying  it 
on  middle-aged  gentlemen.  But  just  see  the  difference  of 
treatment  when  a  far  inferior  scandal  presents  itself  in  the 
Long  Vacation.  The  Advertiser  and  Telegraph,  which  re¬ 
present  the  Titus  Oates  element  in  English  character,  are 
writing  of  the  downfall  of  Protestantism  in  England  with 
the  desperate  calmness  of  absolute  assurance.  That  eminent 
Christian  professor,  the  Examiner,  is  aghast  at  the  spiritual 


peril.  And  the  Times,  dropping  the  polished  steel  with 
which  it  tickled  Mr.  Poole’s  ribs,  assumes  the  bludgeon, 
and  pounds  the  new  offender  to  a  jelly.  “  Tell  it  not  to 
the  brothers  and  fathers  of  England,”  &c.  Alas  !  it  is  only 
in  the  Long  Vacation  that  the  leading  journal  emphasizes  a 
sentence  in  this  way.  For  ourselves,  if  we  felt  compelled 
to  discuss  these  religious  squabbles,  we  believe  we  should 
speculate  on  the  mysterious  law  which  seems  to  render  it 
inevitable  that  only  curates  should  get  into  this  sort  of 
scrape,  and  that  rectors,  in  attempting  to  pull  them  out, 
should  invariably  make  matters  rather  worse  than  befoie. 
Mr.  Gresley,  whom  Ave  remember  in  our  childhood  as  a 
novelist  endowed  with  the  singular  gift  of  writing  stories 
without  any  plot  to  them,  appears  to  have  developed  in  later 
life  an  equally  curious  form  of  advocacy,  Avhich  consists  in 
admitting  on  behalf  of  his  client  the  whole  of  the  case  which 
the  prosecutors  ivisli  to  establish. 

The  functions  of  journalism  in  countries  like  ours  are 
pretty  clearly  defined.  Ours  is  a  free  community,  and 
requires  a  good  supply  of  political  information  for  the 
judicious  exercise  of  its  rights  ]  but  it  is  also  a  very  busy 
community,  and  has  much  too  little  leisuie  to  think  on  a 
the  questions  on  Avhicli  it  is  bound  to  form  a  judgment. 
For  mercantile  men  absorbed  in  their  speculations,  for 
professional  men  given  up  to  technical  inquiries,  and 
for  idle  men  intent  on  their  sports,  the  journalist 
manufactures  opinions,  or  at  all  events  works  out  that 
important  stage  in  the  production  of  thought  which 
consists  in  clothing  floating  and  immature  ideas  in  the 
finished  garb  of  words.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  public, 
depending  on  its  agents  for  this  important  service,  suffers 
much  more  from  having  superficiality  or  flimsiness  put  off 
upon  it,  than  from  outrages  on  its  morality  or  taste. 
Englishmen  Avill  always  be  comparatively  on  their  guard 
against  immorality  or  extravagance,  but  they  reflect 
so  little  on  matters  lying  outside  the  boundaries  of 
their  particular  Avalk  of  life,  that  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  crudities  and  commonplaces.  We  cheerfully 
allow  that  the  dangers  to  free  government  Avliich  arise  from 
this  source  haA’e  been  greatly  neutralized  since  the  extension 
of  English  liberty  during  the  last  thirty  years,  by  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  tone  and  gravity  of  thought  by  Avhich  the  leading 
newspapers  have  concurrently  learned  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  all  the  more  reason,  therefore,  for  looking  with 
distrust  on  an  arbitrary  rule  which  necessitates  the  meagre 
discussion  of  topics  unfit  or  unripe  for  treatment,  and  which 
depresses  the  two  or  three  superior  sets  of  Avriters  to  the 
level  of  the  dozen  or  trvo  scribblers  avIio  are  only  read  because 
they  are  conventionally  classed  Avitli  men  of  another  stamp. 


THE  DUDLEY  COLLISION. 

NOTHING  less  than  some  frightful  catastrophe  like  that 
Avhich  has  just  occurred  on  the  Oxford  and  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Railway  suffices  to  call  public  attention  to  the  pre- 
ventible  nature  of  the  accidents  to  which  travellers  aie  con¬ 
stantly  exposed.  We  are  generally  content  to  reckon  up 
the  percentage  of  casualties,  and  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  superior  safety  of  railway  locomotion  over  the  ruder  con¬ 
trivances  which  steam  has  almost  entirely  superseded.  But 
it  is  poor  consolation  to  a  man  who  has  lost  friends  or  rela¬ 
tives,  or  has  himself  suffered  irreparable  injuries,  to  know 
that  a  million  others  have  been  safely  conveyed  to  their 
journey’s  end.  Nor  is  it  any  excuse  for  the  neglect  that 
causes  one  collision  to  count  up  the  number  of  trains  Avhich 
have  been  saved  from  destruction  by  proper  precautions,  or 
which  have  missed  it  by  a  stroke  of  good  luck.  It  is  idle  to 
compare  the  lists  of  killed  and  Avounded  Avitk  the  numbers 
Avho  escape.  The  only  just  comparison  is  between  the 
number  of  accidents  that  are  strictly  unavoidable  and  those 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  reasonable  care.  In 
this  view,  the  statistics  Avhich  railway  Directors  are  so  fond 
of  quoting  furnish  the  most  damning  evidence  against  them. 
The  accident,  as  it  is  called,  at  Brettel  Lane  has  already 
proved  fatal  to  fifteen  of  the  unfortunate  excursionists,  and 
it  is  still  uncertain  how  many  of  the  ninety  who  are  reported 
as  injured  will  survive  the  effects  of  the  collision.  It  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  all  this  misery  might  easily  have 
been  prevented.  Nothing  happened  to  cause  the  accident 
which  might  not  ha\re  been  foreseen.  A  train  of  forty-five 
carriages,  crowded  with  some  2000  men,  women,  and 
children,  was  despatched  in  the  morning  on  a  pleasure- 
excursion  from  Wolverhampton  to  Worcester  and  back. 
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Twice  in  the  course  of  the  outward  journey  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  train  proved  too  much  for  the  strength  of  the 
coupling-chains.  Both  of  these  mishaps  were  repaired  before 
any  serious  mischief  was  done,  but  the  double  warning  was 
of  no  avail.  On  the  return  journey,  indeed,  the  train  was 
divided,  apparently  on  account  of  the  accidents  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.  But  the  portion  which  was  first  despatched  still  com¬ 
prised  twenty-nine  heavily-laden  carriages ;  and  once  more 
the  coupling-chains  broke,  and  left  half  the  train  on  the  slope 
of  a  steep  incline  without  an  engine  to  control  it,  and  with 
nothing  to  hold  it  but  a  single  break  on  the  last  carriage, 
which  was  too  weak  to  prevent  it  from  rolling  back — gather¬ 
ing  impetus  as  it  rushed  faster  and  faster  to  meet  the  second 
division  of  the  train,  which  was  known  to  be  following  at  an 
interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  No  human  power  could 
avert  the  collision.  With  the  useless  break  screwed  down, 
and  the  danger-signal  exhibited,  the  unmanageable  carriages 
rolled  on  to  destruction.  The  driver  of  the  second  train 
seems  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  stop  and  reverse  his 
engine,  but  befoi’e  its  course  could  be  stayed,  the  descending 
carriages  were  upon  it.  In  an  instant  they  were  smashed  to 
fragments  upon  their  living  freight,  with  a  crash  described 
by  one  witness  as  having  almost  taken  away  his  hearing  at  a 
distance  of  200  yards.  The  next  moment,  100  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  dead,  dying,  or  wounded,  lay  buried  in  the  ruins. 

Can  this  be  called  accidental  I  If  the  train  had  not  been  too 
heavy  for  wood  and  iron  to  hold  together,  the  separation  of  the 
carriages  need  never  have  occurred.  Even  supposing  that 
there  was  no  excessive  rashness  in  sending  twenty-nine 
carriages  to  be  dragged  up  a  steep  incline,  and  that  the 
breaking  of  the  coupling-chains  was  a  casualty  for  which  no 
one  was  responsible,  the  insufficiency  of  the  break-power  sup¬ 
plied  to  a  monster  train  like  this  seems  to  admit  of  no  excuse. 
There  ought  to  have  been  no  difficulty  in  determining  be¬ 
forehand  the  number  of  breaks  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
hold  the  train  on  any  portion  of  the  road  it  had  to  traverse  ; 
and  except  the  paltry  saving  effected  by  employing  one  guard 
to  do  the  work  of  several,  no  purpose  could  be  served  by 
committing  the  lives  of  2000  passengers  to  what  must  have 
been  known  to  be  an  inadequate  protection.  It  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  to  be  possible  to  pull  up  a  train 
going  at  express  speed  in  a  very  few  hundred  yards ;  but 
without  insisting  on  what  may  be  thought  a  needless  amount 
of  precaution,  it  may  surely  be  assumed  that  the  breaks  upon 
a  train  should  always  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  at  rest  on  the 
steepest  gradient  which  it  is  intended  to  travel  over.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  do  this  with  a  heavy  train  as  with  a  light  one, 
and  so  far  as  the  circumstances  have  yet  transpired,  this  precau¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  wantonlyneglected,  and  the  safety  ofthe 
passengers  staked  exclusively  on  the  strength  of  coupling- 
chains  which  had  already  given  ample  warning  that  they  were 
not  to  be  relird  on.  Whether  the  mischief  was  due  to  the 
defective  regulations  of  the  Company,  or  to  the  violation  of 
prescribed  rules,  does  not  yet  appear,  but  the  frequency  of 
accidents  from  the  same  cause  renders  it  most  important  that 
the  facts  should  be  thoroughly  sifted.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
official  Report  for  the  half  year  ending  at  Christmas  1857, 
that  in  ten  accidents  out  of  eighty-one,  the  absence  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  break-power  was  commented  on  by  the 
Inspectors,  and  in  previous  years  the  neglect  of  this  obvious 
precaution  was  still  more  sti'iking.  The  fatal  collision  at 
Lewisham,  a  year  or  so  ago,  would  have  been  certainly 
prevented  by  the  use  of  the  powerful  breaks  which  have 
been  devised  of  late  years,  and  several  other  recent  accidents 
might  have  been  avoided  by  the  same  means.  Both  from 
the  serious  consequences  which  have  repeatedly  followed 
from  their  own  neglect,  and  from  the  superior  caution  in 
this  respect  practised  in  America  and  on  the  Continent, 
our  railway  managers  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  vital 
importance  of  the  precaution  which  they  have  so  frequently 
and  almost  systematically  neglected.  Very  few  instances 
are  recorded  where  the  break-power  has  been  so  utterly 
inadequate  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  case  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Worcester  excursion  train  ;  and  after  so  many 
accidents  as  have  happened  from  the  same  cause,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  what  plausible  excuse  can  be  offered  in 
palliation  of  so  reckless  a  neglect  of  an  essential  safeguard. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  as  experience  is 
accumulated,  the  preventible  accidents  should  bear  a  smaller 
and  smaller  proportion  to  those  which  are  quite  or  nearly 
unavoidable.  But  this  has  not  been  the  case.  The  accidents 
which  have  resulted  from  defective  management  have  always 
been  by  far  the  most  numerous  class,  and  their  number  has 
shown  of  late  a  tendency  to  increase,  both  absolutely  and  in 


proportion  to  the  unavoidable  casualties.  Every  proposed 
improvement  is  regarded  more  with  reference  to  its  cost  or 
trouble  than  to  the  public  safety,  and  a  few  pounds  saved 
are  made  to  balance  the  account  against  a  few  lives  sacrificed. 
Thus  it  happens  that  new  breaks  are  tried  and  approved 
without  being  put  into  use,  and  even  the  simple  arrange¬ 
ments  which  have  been  proposed  to  effect  a  communication 
between  the  driver  and  the  guard  are  rejected  in  practice  by 
the  very  Directors  who  have  pronounced  them  to  be  practi¬ 
cable  and  efficient.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  tendency  of 
railway  companies  to  postpone  all  other  considerations  to 
their  financial  interests  will  in  the  end  work  out  its  own 
remedy,  and  few  will  question  the  soundness  of  the  policy 
recommended  by  the  Committee  who  have  just  reported  on 
the  subject.  To  restrain  Directors  by  express  legislative 
enactments  as  to  the  details  of  their  business  would  probably 
do  more  harm  by  diminishing  their  sense  of  responsibility  than 
could  be  counterbalanced  by  the  efficiency  of  any  official  regu¬ 
lations.  It  is  the  business  of  railway  managers  themselves  to 
see  to  the  safety  of  their  passengers,  and  the  way  to  prevent 
the  carelessness  which  has  too  often  been  exhibited  is  not  to 
transfer  the  duty  of  Directors  to  Government  officers,  but  to 
visit  every  instance  of  default  upon  those  who  are  guilty  of 
it.  In  one  sense,  the  law  does  this  pretty  effectually.  Acci¬ 
dents  are  happily  very  costly  affairs  to  the  companies  on 
whose  lines  they  occur.  The  Lewisham  collision  is  said  to 
have  cost  25,000 1.  in  compensation  alone,  and  no  one  will 
pity  the  Oxford  and  Wolverhampton  Company  if  they  are 
mulcted  as  severely. 

Experience  will,  we  hope,  teach  the  Companies  that  it 
is  good  economy  to  incur  a  little  extra  outlay  in  preventing 
casualties  which  exercise  so  direct  an  influence  on  the  rate 
of  dividend  ;  and  the  security  which  is  not  provided  out  of 
regard  for  the  safety  of  passengers  may  be  obtained  when 
it  is  well  understood  to  be  a  good  investment.  Should  the 
pressure  which  the  law  already  brings  to  bear  prove  insuf¬ 
ficient,  it  may  be  a  fair  subject  of  inquiry  why  the  prose- 
I  cutions  which  are  levelled  at  every  driver  or  signal-man  who 
neglects  his  duty  should  not  occasionally  be  made  to  reach 
the  superior  authorities,  whose  ill-devised  regulations  and 
dangerous  parsimony  produce  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  acci¬ 
dents  that  occur. 


THE  SUBMISSION  OF  UTAH. 

UTAH  does  not  seem  likely  to  rival  Nauvoo  or  Moscow, 
and  we  are  spared  witnessing  the  shame  or  glory  of  a 
second  Exodus.  Whether  Brigham  Young  is  initiating  a 
Transatlantic  Hegira  may  be  doubtful,  but  the  solution  of  the 
Mormon  difficulty  reflects  no  extraordinary  credit  on  the 
champions  either  of  social  order  or  of  a  pretended  divine  com¬ 
mission.  As  soon  as  the  theocratic  vicegerent  of  Heaven 
finds  it  necessary  or  convenient  to  resort  to  the  very  mundane 
policy  of  compromise,  he  is  lost ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  bubble  will  burst  rather  by  its  intrinsic  hollowness  than  by 
the  rude  assault  ofthe  vindicators  of  the  majesty  of  the  States. 
At  first  sight,  the  policy  both  of  President  Buchanan  and  of 
his  predecessors  may  be  thought  chargeable  with  timidity  and 
procrastination,  and  there  are  certainly  considerations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  anti-Mormon  expedition  which  detract  some¬ 
what  from  the  vigour  of  thewar  administration  of  Washington. 
If  it  was  necessary  to  despatch  an  armed  force  at  all  across 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  was  at  all  events  not  necessary  to  march 
at  the  wrong  season  of  the  year,  or  to  contract  the  strength 
of  an  invading  army  to  that  of  an  ill-found  patrol. 
It  may  possibly  turn  out  that  there  was  some  secret 
understanding  between  the  President  and  the  mass  of  the 
Mormon  population,  and  that  General  Johnston’s  army 
was  all  along  only  a  mask  for  Colonel  Kane’s  more  sub¬ 
stantial  interference.  But  at  the  first  blush  of  the  matter 
there  is  little  on  which  to  congratulate  either  the  army  or  the 
diplomacy  of  the  sovereign  people.  It  seems  to  have  been 
strongly  felt  that  auy  alternative  short  of  an  actual  assault  on 
the  City  of  the  Salt  Lake  would  be  accepted  as  an  adequate 
solution  of  a  difficulty  formidable  more  in  its  consequences 
than  in  its  actual  importance.  The  first  precedent  of  what 
can  only  by  a  very  fine  and  metaphysical  distinction  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  civil  war  was  worth  averting  by  a  surrender 
of  dignity  on  the  part  of  a  distracted  Confederation,  and  after 
the  Cabinet  of  Washington  had  condescended  to  the  question¬ 
able  principle  of  affecting  to  merge  the  prophet  in  the  consti¬ 
tutional  deputy,  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  squeamish  in 
accepting  for  perhaps  more  than  it  was  worth  the  form  of  a 
Mormon  submission.  As  far  as  Young  is  concerned,  he  pro- 
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bably  was  debarred  from  choice  in  the  matter.  His  prceto- 
rian  guard  of  the  Danite  Legion  is  useful  rather  for 
personal  than  political  uses ;  Mamelukes  and  Strelitzes 
are  more  valuable  to  surround  a  palace  than  to  repel  an 
invasion ;  and  the  whole  fighting  force  of  Utah  seems  shrunk 
to  most  contemptible  dimensions,  if  we  are  to  trust  the 
authentic  information  of  another  “Own  Correspondent 
of  the  Times  who  has  turned  up  so  opportunely  m  the  Utah 

valley.  „ 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  ascertained  is  that  the 

settled  Mormon  population  does  not  exceed  35,000  persons  ; 
and  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  what  an  enormous  sacrifice 
of  life  this  anomalous  community  has  occasioned  to  the 
human  race.  The  investment  must  have  cost,  the  Old 
World  at  least  six  times  this  amount  of  population ;  and 
while  perhaps  it  was  necessary  that  some  extraordinary 
and  abnormal  influence  should  introduce  a  European 
stock,  with  its  industry  and  some  of  the  arts  and  habits 
of  civilization,  into  the  inclement  climate  and  sterile  lands 
of  the  Ear  West,  yet  the  history  of  the  first  Mormon 
settlement  will  always  be  exceptional.  Persecution  has 
heretofore  launched  the  progenitors  of  communities  now 
thriving  on  equally  inhospitable  shores,  lhe  zeal  of  mis¬ 
sionaries,  the  greed  of  trade,  or  political  convulsions  have 
peopled  the  icy  wastes  of  Labrador  and  the  difficult  rocks 
of  Thule.  But  Mormonism  alone  has  picked  up  individual 
proselytes  from  higher  forms  of  faith,  from  better  climates, 
and  from  many  of  the  associations  of  refined  society.  It 
now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  fanaticism  or  some  deep 
social  evil  was  at  the  root  of  the  answer  which  so  many 
thousands  of  Europeans  made  to  the  Mormon  emissaries.  If 
the  latter,  Mormonism  is  likely  enough  to  become  soon  ex¬ 
tinct  with  the  death  of  its  leaders.  It  will  form  a  strange 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  but  the  world 
will  probably  be  the  gainer.  In  a  coarse  form,  and  uncon¬ 
sciously,  it  has  exhausted  and  refuted  certain  social  theories. 

It  has  proved — and  hence  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  the  race — that  an  attempt  to  break  down  the 
laws  of  individual  property  is  soon  merged  in  an  abominable 
and  selfish  tyranny ;  and  the  interference  of  the  States  has 
only  prevented  a  rising  from  within,  which  sooner’  or  latei 
must  have  broken  out  against  a  theocracy  that  had  even 
deeper  evils  than  its  immoral  and  sanguinary  Executive.  W e 
may  learn  from  Mormonism  what  the  middle  ages  learned — 
though  they  did  not  acknowledge  their  teachers — from  the 
successive  risings,  half  religious,  half  political,  against  society, 
which,  under  various  names,  appeared  in  France,  Germany, 
and  England.  The  Albigensians  of  Languedoc  and  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  would  probably,  under  other 
conditions  of  the  world,  have  sought  a  home  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  had  it  been  accessible  seven  hundred  years  ago  to  dis¬ 
tent  and  craving  after  fresh  fields. 

It  becomes  an  interesting  speculation  whether  Brigham 
Young  will  sink  into  the  placeman,  or  whether  he  is  really 
meditating  another  experiment  on  human  credulity.  A 
luxurious  life  is  not  the  school  in  which  an  impostor  will  learn 
to  try  a  second  attempt  at  emigration,  or  to  burn  his  capital. 
The  prestige  of  Mormonism  must  have  been  more  than  rudely 
shaken  by  the  entrance  of  the  force,  small  as  it  was,  of  General 
Johnston  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Prophet  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  upon  an  engagement  with  the  Gentiles  only  because  ho 
had  sufficient  sense  to  persuade  himself  of  the  hopelessness  of 
the  attempt.  If  this  is  the  true  account  of  the  pacification  of 
Utah,  it  proves  the  utter  failure  of  the  polity  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints.  Ten  years  of  polygamy  have  disgusted  the  people ; 
and  even  such  experience  as  they  had  had  of  civilization 
was  enough  to  show  them  that  they  had  everything 
to  lose  by  adherence  to  the  Prophet,  and  something  to 
gain  in  the  exchange  to  the  citizenship  ot  the  States. 
Under  this  view,  which  probably  was  communicated  to 
Washington,  President  Buchanan  is  uncpiestionably  right 
in  adding  to  the  settled  population  of  the  States  a  body  of  men 
remarkable  at  least  for  their  industry,  and  whose  strange  life  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  earnest  and  patient  adherence 
to  what  may  be,  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  emigrants, 
only  a  virtue  misapplied.  At  any  rate,  we  have  been  spared 
a  very  miserable  martyr.  Had  Brigham  Young  perished 
in  battle,  he  would  have  won  a  sort  of  dignity  for  a  name 
which  is  now  contemptible  as  well  as  infamous.  He  will 
either  sink  into  insignificance  or  bring  himself  within  reach 
of  the  law ;  and  though  it  is  not  for  his  own  sake  that  we 
trust  he  may  escape  the  scaffold,  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
some  contemptible  brawl,  or  the  righteous  indignation  of  one 
of  his  victims,  may  yet  avenge  crimes  which  are  rather  against 


humanity  than  against  the  State.  Treason  is  the  least  of  the 
sins  which  the  Mormon  elders  have  to  expiate.  .  The  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Nauvoo — the  martyrdom,  such  as  it  was,  of  Joe 
Smith — were  elements  in  the  Mormon  success  which  would 
have  been  as  nothing  compared  with  even  an  abortive 
attempt  at  heroism  on  the  part  of  Brigham  Young  ;  and 
President  Buchanan  has  done  wisely  in  avoiding  a  conflict 
which,  if  it  had  pleased  the  fire-eaters  of  New  York,  must 
in  any  event  have  been  a  gain  to  the  Mormons.  To  Peikin- 
Warbeckize  a  pretender  is  the  best,  because  not  the  most 
spirited,  policy. _ 


LANDOR’S  CONVERSATIONS  NOT  IMAGINARY. 

“  /MALL  no  man  happy  before  his  death" — it  does  not  require 
A/  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  to  prove  the  apophthegm.  We  all 
know  both  the  picture  and  the  possibility  of  a  happy  old  age ; 
blit  it  is  remarkable  liow  seldom  this  choicest  blessiDg .  o 
life  attends  a  literary  reputation.  Is  it  that  there  is  something 
in  the  wear  and  tear  of  great  intellectual  excitement  which 
prevents  the  sun  setting  in  a  golden  haze?  Of  Mr.  Savage 
Landor's  contemporaries  few  have  passed  into  the  calm  and 
mellow  evening  of  life,  surrounded  by  the  love  of  family  and  the 
reverence  of  friends,  and  in  the  happy  consciousness  of  well-spent 
days  The  last  years  of  his  especial  friend  and  contemporaiy, 
Southey,  were  clouded  by  that  fatal  and  benumbing  disease 
which  brought  Scott  and  Swift  to  a  premature  dotage.  Moore  s 
fate  was  the  same.  Byron  died,  as  he  lived,  in  a  moral  storm. 
Few  would  choose  the  homeless  and  cheerless  life  of  Coleridge ; 
and  still  fewer  would  select  it  as  a  pattern  for  the  guide  and 
philosopher  of  mankind  to  exhibit  in  his  own  person.  Words¬ 
worth  among  past,  and  Humboldt  among  present  celebntics, 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule  which  seems  to  make  it.  the 
fate  of  genius  seldom  to  attain  that  euthanasia  which  is  so 
often  accorded  to  ordinary  men.  But  it  is  better  that  the 
vases  of  finest  porcelain  should  be  shattered  than  hopelessly  de¬ 
filed.  The  most  melancholy  of  moral  abasements  is  that  of  a 
hoary  and  lecherous  old  man.  Filth  and  obscenity  are  never 
so  unnaturally  nauseous  as  from  the  chattering  lips  ol  age,  and  a 
tottering  ancl  toothless  satyr  generally  keeps  Ins  foul  life  and 
conversation  to  himself  and  his  associates.  Mr.  AValter  Savage 
Landor,  we  fear,  has  only  lost  the  negative  virtue  of  concealing 
his  natural  temper.  Vice  is  not  learned  at  eighty-five.  Shameless¬ 
ness  is  the  result  and  consequence  of  moral  causes  the  rotten  I  luit 
of  Gomorrah  implies  a  long  and  steady  growth  in  impudicity. 
The  miserable  old  man  who  has  to  pay  1000 1.  for  as  foul  and 
detestable  a  libel  as  was  ever  written  in  human  language  is  utterly 
without  excuse.  No  plea  for  failing  intellect  can  be  urged  in  the 
case  of  the  writer  of  epigrams  as  terse,  and  vigorous,  and  pointed 
as  ever  characterized  his  best  dajrs.  Ike  man  s  nund 
was  never  keener,  nor  his  powers  of  expression  ever  moie 
happy.  But  who  can  conceive  an  octogenarian  Lucian,  or  an 
Aretin  at  the  age  of  a  great-grandfather?  It  is  only  by  an  effort  of 
the  mind,  and  from  the  prosaic  report  of  the  assizes,  that  one  can 
understand  that  Walter  Savage  Landor  is  really  among  the  sons 
of  men,  ancl  was  last  year  in  the  constant  habit  of  dining  in  a 
respectable  clergyman’s  family  at  Bath.  There  has  always  been 
a  mystery  about  the  man.  His  works,  like  his  life,  aie  apait  from 
ordinary  social  conceptions.  His  has  always  been  a  secluse, 
estranged  existence.  Like  another  famous  recluse  who  thought 
proper”  if  not  to  defy  public  opinion,  at  least  to  challenge  un¬ 
favourable  conclusions  in  that  very  city  of  Bath,  he  has  lived  a 
Hermit- Sybarite  life.  England  and  its  proprieties  were  not  for 
Beckford  and  Landor.  The  lord  of  Lantony  made  Florence  his 
home;  and,  while  a  constant  and  caustic  observer  of  all  that  passed 
in  his  country  and  in  Europe — their  politics,  their  literatuie,  and 
their  social  progress — he  never  betrays  sympathies,  or  giv  es  the 
impression  that  he  recognised  personal  duty  in  the  great  circle  ot 
things  which  he  knew  and  studied  so  well.  One  can  scarcely 
understand  that  Landor  was  born  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as 
ourselves.  He  ranges  so  completely  over  all  history  and  all  times— 
fling’s  himself  so  thoroughly  into  events  and  modes  of  thought  so 
varfous  and  so  distant — so  intimately  identifies  himselt  in  his 
Imaginary  Conversations  with  every  solidity  and  weakness,  with 
the  majesty  alike  and  the  infamy  ot  mankind,  that  pne  thinks  ot 
him  rather  as  an  influence  than  a  person.  It  is  as  if  Mephisto- 
philes  were  to  take  to  publishing,  or  the  Accuser  of  the  Piethien 
to  send  to  Mr.  Longman  his  note-book  of  experiences  of  many 
cities  and  many  men.  We  take  up  Mr.  Landor  s  books  as  we 
do  those  of  Lucian  or  Voltaire  ;  but  we  never  expect  to  meet 
him  in  Pall  Mall,  or  think  of  him  as  a  possible  juryman,  or  an 
actual  freeholder  and  landlord  here  in  England.  We  look  at 
him  as  a  literature— as  an  old  Pagan  curiosity— rather  than  one 
who  has  a  liviug  work  to  do,  a  Sparta  to  adorn,  and  a  Christian 

life  to  satisfy.  _  _  ,  .  .  , 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  key  to  Mr.  Landor  s  character.  Ilis 
writings  all  bear  the  stamp  of  the  old  mocking  Paganism.  He  has 
studied  and  lived  in  antiquity  so  completely  that  he  has  saturated 
himself  with  its  spirit.  He  laboriously  and  carefully  constructs 
his  essays,  and  poems,  and  epigrams,  merely  as  works  of  art.  He 
throws  himself  into  the  classic  spirit — tries  to  think  how  the 
old  Satirists  would  have  thought  and  written  under  certain 
circumstances — acts  their  part,  and  assumes  then  veiy  being. 
Living  in  others,  he  has  obliterated  his  own  consciousness.  Mr. 
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Landor  takes  some  real  or  fancied  offence,  and  bis  first  thought 
is — “  Horace,  or  Martial,  or  Catullus,  would  have  felt  in  some 
such  way  as  this  under  similar  circumstances — would  have  said 
something  very  beastly  and  abominable.  I  will  see  if  I  cannot 
say  what  I  know  they  would  have  said  ;  I  know  all  the  Greek 
Anthology — or  Coprology  as  it  ought  to  be  called — by  heart ; 
I  will  try  whether  my  criminous  iambics  cannot  be  quite  as  fierce 
and  quite  as  disgusting  as  those  old  dirty  hendecasyllables. 
Of  course  it  is  easy  for  me,  who  have  it  all  at  my  fingers’ 
ends,  to  say  what  they  said  of  Sappho,  or  Lyce,  or  Canidia ; 
my  cento,  having  the  advantage  ot  collations  and  experience, 
may  perhaps  be  fouler  and  fiercer.”  And  we  must  do  Mr. 
Landor  the  bare  justice  to  say  that  he  has  beaten  the  In 
Anurn  putidam,  In  Mcecham  arrogantem.  We  never  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  read  anything  quite  so  bad  as  his  verses  on  Mrs. 
Yescombe ;  and  it  seems  we  have  been  spared  even  worse. 
A  libel  exists  so  unutterably  foetid  and  loathsome  that  even 
the  prosecutor,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  declined  to 
place  it  on  the  record.  And,  as  though  to  aggravate  the  loath¬ 
some  offence,  the  family  whom  he  thought  proper  to  treat  with 
this  inhuman  and  unspeakable  outrage  had  been  his  intimate 
friends.  A  lady  who  had  treated  Mr.  Landor  with  unwearied — 
and  in  his  case  it  must  have  been  most  disinterested  and  painful 
— kindness,  was  his  victim,  and  the  charges  against  her  were 
not  only  of  the  meanest  and  most  pitiful  dishonesty,  but  of 
the  most  unnatural  and  immoral  turpitude.  Not  that  there 
was  the  shadow  of  a  ground,  or  the  faintest  or  remotest  trace 
of  justification  or  probability,  for  the  accusation.  It  was  only 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yescombe  had  offended  Mr.  Landor.  They 
had — if  we  rightly  interpret  certain  allusions  made  in  the 
course  of  the  trial — withdrawn  an  object  from  his  indecent 
solicitations  or  his  questionable  intimacy ;  and  they  then 
became  the  victims  of  his  sweltering  venom  and  prurient 
satire.  Very  likely,  as  we  have  said,  to  Mr.  Landor’s  mind, 
they  were  only  lay  figures  for  him  to  hang  on  all  the  filthy 
insinuations,  all  the  lying  metaphors,  and  all  the  garbage  which 
he  had  stored  up  in  his  too  retentive  memory.  But  this  only  makes 
the  man  worse.  He  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  Undine  of  the  stews — 
utterly  without  a  soul  himself,  and  therefore  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing  that  there  is  a  soul  in  the  world.  There  is  method  in 
all  this.  Not  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
to  show  that  he  was  mad  ;  the  libels  themselves  disproved  im¬ 
becility  ;  and  Mr.  Laudor,  whose  genius  and  acquirements  might 
have  made  him  a  national  boast,  will  sink  into  a  dishonoured 
grave  as  the  man  who  publicly  offered  a  reward  for  assassination, 
and  who  has  committed  a  crime  infinitely  worse  than  assassination. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  one  who,  if  not  the  wisest  and 
brightest,  has  won  literary  honours  among  the  wisest  and 
brightest,  but  who  as  certainly  deserves,  infinitely  more  than 
Bacon  did,  the  distinction  of  being  saluted  as  the  meanest  of 
mankind. 


MYSTERY  OF  MYSTERIES. 

A  LADY  once  suggested  that,  in  our  modern  rage  for  competi¬ 
tive  examinations,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Bradshaw's  Guide,  and  at  this  holiday -making  time  of 
year  many  persons  must  feel  the  wisdom  of  the  proposal.  The 
phrase  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article  was  certainly  not 
more  appropriate  to  the  “  faintly-smiling  Adeline”  than  to  the 
unromantic  little  volume  which  lies  before  us.  Till  very  lately, 
passive  submission  to  it  was  our  only  course.  There  was  no 
escape  from  the  little  jaundiced  tyrant,  with  its  hideous  array  of 
small  print.  Indeed,  by  long  practice  we  had  begun  to  acquire 
a  sort  of  knack  in  its  manipulation.  Particular  pages  began  to 
offer  more  or  less  instruction,  and  some  few  of  the  wonderful  ins 
and  outs  of  the  spider’s  web  had,  like  the  heroines  of  novels, 
disclosed  to  us  the  secret  of  their  existence.  Within  the  last 
two  or  three  months  a  rival  has  arisen,  called  the  Intelligible 
Guide,  and  has  held  out  hopes  of  emancipation  somewhat  con¬ 
fusing  to  minds  beginning  to  feel  almost  at  home  in  the  old 
familiar  slavery.  It  is  worth  while  to  look  a  little  into  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  rival  claimants  to  our  allegiance ;  and  we  may 
remark  that,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  question,  the 
competition  is  a  very  solid  advantage  to  the  public,  for  Brad¬ 
shaw  has  unquestionably  bestirred  himself  to  mingle  interest 
with  instruction  since  he  found  that  he  was  to  have  a  brother 
near  the  throne. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that 
in  one,  if  not  two  important  particulars,  Bradshaw  has  a  decided 
advantage.  Yellow'  is  a  better  colour  than  pale  stone  blue,  and 
Bradshaw's  Guide  is  a  thousand  times  over  a  better  name  than 
the  unpronounceable,  unsatisfactory  title  of  the  Intelligible 
Guide.  No  man  has  a  right  to  fill  his  neighbours’  mouths  with 
slipshod  half-Latin  chips  like  that.  The  publisher  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  sturdy  monosyllabic  name.  “  Kent’s  Guide”  would 
have  been  straightforward,  and  would  have  saved  no  less  than 
four  simpering  syllables.  Bradshaw,  moreover,  though  thicker 
than  the  Intelligible,  takes  up  less  room.  Railway  advertisements, 
however  profitable  to  the  publisher,  have  usually  only  a  limited 
interest  for  the  reader ;  and  for  our  own  part  we  prefer  having 
them  in  a  lump  at  the  end  of  the  book  (where  they  form  a  useful 
reserve  of  waste  paper)  to  the  practice  of  adding  an  extra  inch  or 
two  at  the  top  of  a  page  of  type,  so  as  to  interrupt  us,  in  study¬ 
ing  the  route  from  Stockport  to  Staleybridge,  by  information 


about  “Nathaniel  Gould  and  his  brother,  Tea-dealers.”  Here, 
however,  the  outward  and  visible  advantages  of  Bradshaw  cease. 
The  Intelligible  appears  to  us  to  be  far  more  legibly  printed  than 
its  rival.  The  numerals  are  far  more  distinct,  and,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  the  reader  they  have  heads  and  tails  (1858  instead  of 
1858),  which,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  ever  used  a  table  of 
logarithms,  is  a  very  great  relief  to  the  eye.  Moreover,  those 
dreadful  pages  which  most  of  us  know  and  read,  in  which  all  the 
departures  on  the  North-Western  and  other  leading  lines  are 
crowded  together  in  Bradshaw,  are  divided  into  two  commodious 
parts  in  the  Intelligible.  At  page  74  of  the  July  Bradshaw, 
there  are  no  less  than  thirty-two  columns.  In  the  Intelligible 
there  are  only  sixteen.  In  a  good  many  of  the  thirty-two 
columns  there  are  no  dots  to  carry  on  the  eye,  so  as  to  show 
which  entry  in  the  next  column  answers  to  the  station.  Thus, 
train  No.  19  leaves  London  at  1 1  ‘45 ;  it  gets  on  pretty  well  till 
it  reaches  Kugby;  but  then  comes  the  Trent  Yalley  line,  as  to 
which  its  doings  are  not  represented  by  mere  dots,  but  by  a  zigzag 
line,  thus  ]  .  The  consequence  is,  that  in  train  No.  20  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  stations  the  figures  just  beyond  the  zigzag 
correspond  to.  To  add  to  the  indistinctness  of  these  pages,  the 
number  of  the  page  is  most  imperfectly  marked.  The  margin  is 
often  cut  so  close  as  nearly  to  cut  it  off';  and  it  is  printed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  eye  has  to  look  for  it,  and  never  catches  it.  In 
the  Intelligible,  on  the  contrary,  every  division  has  its  number 
printed  in  the  most  prominent  place  and  in  the  most  staring 
figures.  The  Intelligible  has,  however,  a  far  more  important 
advantage  than  any  of  these  over  its  rival.  In  almost 
every  case  it  gives  the  fares  in  a  very  plain  manner,  and  in  a 
very  conspicuous  place.  This  is  a  great  convenience.  We 
must,  however,  observe  that,  though  room  is  reserved  for  them, 
they  are  not  entered  in  all  cases.  This  is  the  case  on  the  East 
Lancashire,  and  also  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  lines. 
Nothing  can  be  more  capricious  than  the  principle  (if  any)  on 
which  the  fares  are  given  or  omitted  in  Bradshaw.  There  is, 
we  think,  some  improvement  in  this  point  in  the  last  number 
or  two ;  but  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  they  are  entirely 
passed  over.  The  maps  of  the  Intelligible  are  also  much  more 
conveniently  planned  than  Bradshaw’s  map.  They  divide  the 
country  into  various  sections,  which  overlap  in  such  a  manner 
that,  by  a  little  contrivance,  it  is  always  possible  to  see  all  the 
neighbourhood  and  dependencies  of  any  given  place.  Sheffield, 
for  example,  is  in  the  corner  of  map  B,  so  that  its  northern  con¬ 
nexions  do  not  appear  ;  but  it  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  map  E, 
which  fully  shows  its  relative  position.  The  map  in  Bradshaw 
may  be  a  very  good  one  ;  but  to  open  it,  if  there  is  any  wind,  is 
equivalent  to  losing  or  tearing  it ;  and  to  fold  it  up  again  whilst 
travelling  is  all  but  impossible. 

These  are  minor  matters.  The  grand  difference  of  principle 
between  Bradshaw  and  the  Intelligible  consists  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  branches.  Bradshaw  inserts  them  bodily  in  the  same 
page  as  the  main  line.  The  Intelligible  gives  each  of  them  a 
division  to  itself.  On  the  North-Western,  for  example,  the  turn¬ 
ings  of  any  one  train  in  Bradshaiv  are  enough  to  make  the  head 
swim.  The  6*15  train,  for  instance,  from  London,  gets  to 
Bletchley  at  7*25.  The  next  entry  is  Dudley — i2’o — with  a 
cross  reference  to  page  100.  From  Rugby  vre  go  down  the  Trent 
Valley,  which  takes  us  to  Stafford,  then  we  go  back  to  Rugby, 
and  get  on  to  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton,  though  brackets 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  names — one  with  “  Stour  Valley”  on  it, 
and  the  other  marked  “  Birmingham  and  Stafford” — mystify  us 
considerably.  Then  occur  dark  hints  about  Shrewsbury,  Stoke, 
and  Macclesfield.  Then  we  go  back  to  Stafford,  and  go  on  to 
Crewe,  and  there  begin  a  set  of  mysteries  which  it  seems  rash  to 
attempt  to  unravel.  The  entries  are  as  follows : — 


Crewe  J unct. 

10*40 

For  intermediate  stations  between  Crewe  and 
Manchester,  and  Crewe  and  Chester,  see  p.  90. 

Stockport  . 

M-45 

Huddersfield 

I*  18 

Leeds  .  . 

.  .  .  88  „ 

2'20 

M’chtr  (L.  Kd 

12*0 

Chester  .  . 

.  93,  92,  28  a. 

..*35 

Holyhead  . 

30 

Hartford . |  if* 

We  should  like  to  set  an  intelligent  foreigner  to  guess  from  this 
what  is  the  next  station  to  Crewe.  Turning  to  the  Intelligible 
Guide,  we  get  the  following  result.  The  trains  are  first  of  all 
traced  to  Rugby.  Then  follows  a  column  of  names  setting  forth 
the  termini  of,  and  the  principal  places  on,  the  different  lines 
which  branch  oil'  from  Rugby.  Thus  we  find — 


Reach 


Crewe  .  .  .  231 
Manchester  .  257 
Leeds  ...  295 


1C40 

12*0 

2*20 


and  on  turning  to  the  divisions  indicated  by  the  numbers  231, 
257,  and  295  we  find  plain  directions  as  to  the  route.  Nothing 
can  be  more  calculated  to  mislead  a  person  who  is  not  w'ell 
acquainted  with  the  localities  than  the  broken-backed  method,  or 
rather  absence  of  method,  with  which  the  different  branches  are 
jumbled  together  in  Bradshaio. 

Perhaps  the  best  tests  of  method  arc  the  little  difficult  points 
that  arise  in  out-of-the-way  places.  We  will  accordingly  com¬ 
pare  the  two  guides  in  one  of  these  cases.  A  person  wants 
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tration,  we  get  the  following . 

Retford . 

leverton . 

Cottam . 

Torksey . 

Saxilby . 

Lincoln . 

This  is  the  same  problem  in  terms  of  Bradshaw 

Retford  .  . ^ 4 


7'3o 

7'43 

7'49 

753 

8-4 

8. IS 


Nottingham 

Peterbro’ 
London  .  . 


Retford 


dep. 


Leverton. 
Cottam  . 
Torksey  ■ 


7‘3o 

7-43 

7'49 

7-53 


Retford  . 
Sturton  .  . 
Gainsborough 


dep. 


Saxilby 

Lincoln 


8-4 

8-i5 


The  second  of  these  arrangements  reminds  ns  ofJheFlymg 
Moor,  in  Bon  Gaultier’s  Ballads,  who  bewildered  the  Spanish 
knight  by  vaulting  over  his  head 

In  a  knot  himself  he  ties, 

Dreadful  with  his  head  appearing 
In  the  middle  of  his  thighs, 

Till  the  petrified  spectator 
Asks,  in  undisguised  alarm, 

Where  may  be  that  warrior’s  body, 

Which  is  head  and  which  is  arm  ? 


How  in  the  world  is  a  man  to  know  which  of  the  ^ree  Eet fords 
in  Bradshaw  is  the  one  he  wants?  He  probably  never 
heard  of  those  illustrious  villages  Leverton,  Cottam  and  xorhsey, 
fn  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  he  may  even  be  equally  in 
the  dark  about  Sturton  and  Gainsborough.  How  is  he  to  know 
whether  his  train  leaves  at  7-4  or  at  7-30  ?  and  how  can  he  tell 
what  is  meant  by  the  intrusion  of  Nottingham,  Peterborough  and 
London  into  the  column  to  which  his  attention  ^  directed  g 
No  doubt,  if  he  looks  at  a  map,  he  will  find  that  at  Betford  t 
Great  Northern  on  its  way  to  York  intersects  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  line  on  its  way  to  Grimsby  and  Hu  . 
He  will  also  find  that  if  he  wants  to  go  to  Grimsby,  his  road  will 
lie  by  Sturton  and  Gainsborough,  but  that  if  he  is  bound  foi 
Lincoln  he  will  have  to  go  through  Leverton,  Cottam  Torksey, 
and  Saxilby;  and  what  Bradshaw  means  to  say  is,  that  the  train 
which  arrives  at  Betford  from  Manchester  does  not  meet  a 
southern  train  on  the  Great  Northern,  nor  does  it  go  to  Gains¬ 
borough,  and  so  to  Hull  (though  from  another  part  of  the 
column  it  would  appear  that  it  does) ;  but  it  does  go  to  Saxilby 
and  Lincoln.  That  is  what  Lord  Burleigh  means  to  convey 
that  is  the  mystery  of  the  wonderful  history,  and  the  way  to  find 
it  out.  w“  confess  we  think  that  in  this  cardinal  point  the 
Intelligible  beats  Bradshaw;  but  these  things  are  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  matters  of  faith,  and  we  should  not  like  to  be  dogmatic 
We  ought,  in  justice  to  Bradshaw,  to  observe  that  be  gives 
certain  skeleton  abridgments  of  the  main  lines  which  look  e  - 
tremely  convenient,  and  to  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
Intelligible  has  nothing  that  corresponds. 


spiracies  ingeniously  designed  to  bring  the  Wst 

lutionary  party  to  scaffolds  and  dungeons,  which  the  folly,  it  not 
the  wickedness,  of  such  attempts  deserves.  _  .... 

The  circular  which  is  the  last  exponent  of  Mazzinianprinciplesis 

addressed  to  the  “  Section  du  Parti  d  Action  en  Su  e.  IUs  em 

bellishcd  with  the  usual  amount  of  grandiloquent  pHtbudescurrent 

with  the  party,  but  it  affects  a  much  more  practical  character  than 
the  usuafrun  of  these  documents.  It  sketches  the  course  of  the 
insurrectionary  campaign,  which  is  assumed  to  be  imminent,  with 
as  m2  coolness  as  if  its  author  were  the  trusted  general  of  a 
patriot  army,  instead  of  being  a  skulking  fomenter  of  idle 
Fn  which  the  lives  of  more  devoted  men  are  sacrificed  without 
remorse  and  wJhout  the  faintest  prospect  of  advantage  to  the 
cause  of  which  he  is  the  self-elected  leader.  With  a  great  parade 
of  political  sagacity,  the  agitator  begins  by  ‘Bmons  ratni^that 
Tf„i,r  the  battle-field  where  the  standard  of  nationality  must  m  st 
beTraised  and  that  the  enemies  of  despotism  throughout  the  world 
toS  best  serve  the  especial  ends  of  eaeh  section  of th« ,  brother- 
hood  by  concentrating  all  their  energies  in  the >  establ  sUment 
of  Italian  freedom.  There  is  nothing  very  new  in  these  an 
nrtnncpmpnts  They  have  been  the  staple  of  the  hundreds  01 
proclanmtions  and  krculars  whieh  Maaaini  employ  s  hnnse  f  .u 
concocting  for  the  encouragement  of  men  who  fight  while  their 
chief  is  preaching.  But  the  next  principle  of  action  which  the 
circular  proclaims^,  perhaps,  considering  from  whom  it  proceeds^ 
the  choicest  specimen  of  impudence  that  ever  was  ex  nb  ted 
even  by  a  professional  agitator.  There  are  we  are  told L  with 

order  to  conquer  there.  We  do  not  want  emeutes,  we  want  a 
revolution  We  do  not  want  ten  contests,  vie  want  one  hattle. 
Bcallv  this  is  too  much  from  the  man  who  is  answerable  for 
all  the  petty  outbreaks  in  which  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  revo- 

ZTf  The  wicked’ attempt  Ksurreftion  in  Genoa _  against  the 


MAZZINI’S  LAST  MANIFESTO. 


A 


T  no  time  within  our  memory  have  the  chains  of  deapotis 
J.X.  been  so  firmly  riveted,  and  the  cause  of  liberty  so  effectually 
discouraged  on  the  Continent,  as  at  the  present  moment  Ihe  - 
temptsof  Pianori  andOrsini  in  France,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Nea¬ 
politan  Government  over  the  conspirators  who  seized  the  Cagliari, 
have  done  more  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  despotic  rulers  than 
any  efforts  of  their  own*  could  have  effected.  The  atromty  of 
the  means  to  which  the  Mazzini  party  are  ready  to  resort,  and 
the  perpetual  failure  of  the  miserable  emeutes  which  they  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  their  mission  to  get  up,  have  effectually  disgusted 
and  estranged  the  hearts  of  all  rational  lovers  of  freedom 
Mazzini,  with  his  crew  of  assassins  and  conspirators,  has  rightly 
become  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  friends  of  constitutional 
liberty,  and  the  hopes  of  better  times  are  thwarted  by  the  wicked 
and  stupid  excesses  of  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  lead 
of  the  revolutionary  party .  If  anything  could  teach  such  zealots 
to  appreciate  the  ruin  they  have  brought  on  the  cause  which 
they  affect  to  have  at  heart,  the  miserable  results  of  their  abortive 
plots  would  keep  them  silent  for  very  shame.  But  shamelessness 
is  the  essence  of  their  being,  and  it  is  now  of  all  times  that 
Mazzini  has  the  audacity  to  promulgate  a  new  manifesto.  lie 
speaks  with  the  tone  of  a  general  who  has  worthily  conducted 
a  war  of  liberation.  He  claims  the  allegiance  and  the  aid 
of  the  great  popular  party  whose  name  lie  has  disgraced 
and  whose  hopes  he  has  frustrated.  Without  expressing 
a  shadow  of  regret  for  the  mischief  lie  has  succeeded  in 
doino-,  he  bids  his  followers  preach  a  holy  crusade  of  liberty 
in  the  names  of  Pianori  and  Orsini ;  and  he  begs  for  fresh  con¬ 
tributions,  to  be  employed,  we  suppose,  as  before,  in  con 


only  Italian  Government  which  is  based  on  freedom  is  one  sped- 
men  of  Mazzhi‘8  course  of  action.  The  rasane  raid  from  . 
Caaliari  which  has  ended  in  consigning  Nicotera  and  Ins 

associates  to  the  dungeons  of  Naples,  is  “  ThJ 

of  the  policy  which  condemns  emeutes  and  partial  c  ontests  in 
abortive  plots  of  Pianori  and  Orsini,  which  have  disgusted  Con¬ 
stitutionalists  who  recoil  from  the  crime  of  assassination,  are 
spedmens  of  the  tact  with  which  Mazzini  and  his  friends  seek  to 
united  one  all  the  enemies  of  despotism  The  whole  life  of  the 
man  has  been  devoted  to  the  concoction  of  a  series  of  ineffective 
risings  and  cowardly  plots  of  assassination  ;  and  now  he  tells  his 
dupes  (if  any  remain  faithful  to  him)  that  he  is  the  champion  of 
a  revolution;  and  not  the  organizer  of  paltry  emeutes.  Almost 
in  the  same  sentence  he  bids  his  emissaries  remind  the  Fiench 
of  “the  debt  of  honour”  which  they  owe  to  the  country 
Pianori  and  Orsini,  and  seems  utterly  unconscious  of  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  actions  of  which  he  boasts  and  the  policy  that 
he  pretends  to  advocate.  .  .  _  _ 

But  the  inconsistency  is  easily  explained  without  giving  A  az- 
zini  credit  for  any  wavering  in  his  principles.  The  circular  is  the 
herald  of  the  begging-box,  and  the  magniloquent  appeal  to  the 
people  of  all  nations  to  make.one  united  struggle  for  emancipation 
is  only  the  appropriate  introduction  to  the  prayer  for  conti  lbutions 
from  ^France  and  Hungary  and  Switzerland  to  the  failing  trea¬ 
sury  of  the  Italian  exiles.  Here  is  the  key-note  of  the  new  song: 

_ “  Jt  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  all  to  take  care  that  our  actio 

triumphs.  For  this  we  want  means.  We  are  engaged  in  col- 
lecting  them.  Our  brethren  of  other  nations  ought  to  assist  us 
•  Tn  subscribing  to  our  insurrectional  fund  they  will  sub- 

Iklt.  to  ;L“uccTss  of  the  battle  for  all."  It  it .scarce y  con- 
ceivable  that  this  game  can  succeed  any  longer.  Surely,  by  this 
time  the  wildest  enthusiasts  must  have  seen  how  suicidal  ^  policy 
thev'have  pursued  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  conspirator  like  thi 
the  meansPof  bringing  fresh  disgrace  and  new  reverses  on  the 
popular  cause.  He  boasts  that  he  “has  given  pledges  enough  to  be 
believed  when  he  says  that  he  will  act.”  His  pledges  are  the  lives 
ofthe  brave  and  misguided  men  whom  he  has  not  been  ashamed 
to  sacrifice, 6 but  whom  he  has  not  dared  to  lead  He  may  boast 
of  having  thwarted  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  efforts  of  the 
Constitutional  party  which  adheres  to  Piedmont,  and  sees  in  the 
one  L-ee  Italian  State  the  nucleus  from  which  liberty  may  grow 
till  it  embraces  the  whole  Peninsula.  He  may  point  to  the 
Kinf  of  Naples,  seated  more  firmly  than  ever  on  his  throne  by 
the  fdle  attacks  that  have  been  directed  against  him.  And  he 
may  pride  himself,  too,  on  the  ignoble  care  with  which  lie  has 
kept  himself  out  of  danger  to  direct  fresh  enterprisesanllrng 
renewed  disasters  on  those  who  are  weak  enough  to  be  deluded 
by  his  words.  These  are  the  pledges  which  he  offers  to  win  the 
contributions  ofthe  malcontents  of  all  nations  we  repeat 

scarcely  possible  that  the  delusion  can  last  much  longer,  the  01  ly 
m2el  is  that  such  a  man  should  have  been  capable  of  the  in- 
fluence  which  he  has  unfortunately  exercised. 
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The  present  apparent  triumph  of  despotism  is  mainly 
due  to  the  exertions  of  its  enemies.  It  may  seem  strange 
at  first  sight  that  a  tyrant  with  such  feeble  resources 
as  the  King  of  Naples  should  have  stood  so  long  against 
the  deep  and  just  hatred  of  all  but  the  lowest  rabble  in 
his  dominions.  But  Mazzini  is  the  explanation  of  Ferdinand. 
Nothing  but  the  repeated  failure  of  miserable  plots,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  bravest  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  hopeless 
and  therefore  inexcusable  outbreaks,  could  have  so  broken  the 
spirit  of  the  real  friends  of  freedom  as  to  make  them  powerless 
to  resist  the  cruelties  of  their  oppressor.  Without  such  men  as 
Mazzini  to  foment  futile  risings,  the  game  of  the  Neapolitan 
Court  could  scarcely  have  been  played  with  much  prospect  of 
success.  But  every  wretched  affair  like  the  Cagliari  attempt  is 
a  godsend  to  the  King.  Whatever  may  have  been  Mazzini’s 
part  in  it,  we  do  him  no  injustice  in  attributing  the  whole  respon¬ 
sibility  to  his  machinations.  He  is  the  one  great  fomenter  of 
the  series  of  paltry  emeutes  which  have  thrust  back  the  hopes 
of  all  the  friends  of  Italy,  and  indefinitely  postponed,  if  not 
finally  defeated,  her  chances  of  emancipation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  day  is  past,  and  that  Italians  will  learn  from  his  discom¬ 
fiture  to  place  their  trust  in  worthier  leaders. 


NETLEY  HOSPITAL. 

EFORE  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  Lord  Panmure  bethought 
himself  of  providing  a  suitable  building  for  the  reception 
of  sick  and  wounded  men  from  the  army,  to  replace  the 
miserable  casemates  at  Chatham,  where  at  present  a  grateful 
country  receives  its  invalids,  if  not  with  open  arms,  at  least  with 
open  arches,  neither  so  roomy  nor  so  comfortable  as  those 
under  the  Adel phi  in  which  the  youthful  thieves  of  the  metropolis 
find  nightly  shelter.  The  intention  was  a  good  one,  but,  like 
other  good  intentions,  with  which  a  certain  place  is  said  to  be 
paved,  it  appears  likely  to  lead  to  very  sorry  results.  Unfortu- 
nately,  Ministers  cannot  build  hospitals  by  putting  on  wishing- 
caps.  Like  all  other  War-Office  proceedings,  the  project  in 
question  had  to  begin  from  below,  and  to  work  its  way  up 
to  the  top— commencing  with  the  now  happily  defunct  Army 
Medical  Department,  and  receiving  there  that  mark  of  in¬ 
capacity  which  it  is  likely  to  carry  on  its  forehead  in  all  time 
to  come.  Between  the  Barrack  Department  and  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  the  matter  was  so  managed  that  one  of  the 
dampest  districts  in  England  was  selected.  Then  the  bunks  of 
a  tidal  estuary  were  pitched  upon,  with,  as  it  appears,  ten  square 
miles  of  mud  exposed  at  low  water,  on  which  to  place  the  new 
building.  To  complete  the  folly,  in  a  district  with  a  gravelly 
soil,  where  there  happen  to  be  some  two  or  three  acres  of 
clay -land,  this  is  the  spot  chosen,  where  the  hospital  is  being 
reared. 

The  plan  is  as  bad  as  the  site.  It  is  incapable  of  economical  and 
.efficient  administration  ;  it  is  constructed  on  bad  sanitary  princi¬ 
ples ;  and  altogether  it  will  involve  the  country  in  an  enormous 
and  unnecessary  annual  cost.  Public  opinion  has  never  ceased 
from  the  first  to  raise  its  voice,  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  against  such  a  wasteful  and  worse  than  useless  expenditure 
of  money  ;  but,  with  a  perversity  peculiar,  as  we  have  hitherto 
believed,  to  the  sister  isle,  the  War  Department  took  no  steps  to 
inquire  into  the  allegations  until  the  building  was  all  raised  above 
the  ground.  After  the  evil  was  done,  a  Committee  was  appointed 
(on  which  were  several  members  of  the  original  Committee  which 
selected  the  site  and  planned  the  hospital),  and  most  diligent 
inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain  how  the  evil  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented.  A  few  amendments  were  introduced  into  the  plans ; 
but,  unlike  Mahomet  and  the  mountain,  the  building  could 
neither  be  got  away  from  the  shores  of  Southampton  Water,  nor 
could  the  ten  square  miles  of  mud  by  any  means  be  got  away 
from  the  building,  and  there  they  both  are  until  this  day,  “to 
witness  if  I  lie.”  In  an  unlucky  hour,  Lord  Panmure  referred 
the  matter  anew  to  a  Commission  of  which  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
is  chairman.  It  so  happened  that  the  lloyal  Commission  on  the 
Sanitary  State  of  the  Army  had  just  completed  its  labours ; 
and  this  new  Commission — deeply  imbued,  as  it  appears,  with 
the  undeniably  correct  principles  of  hospital  construction  and 
administration  propounded  by  the  lloyal  Commission — made 
short  work  indeed  of  Netley.  They  completely  scattered  it  to 
the  winds,  and  sent  their  Report  and  criticisms  to  General  Peel 
as  a  bonne  louche  shortly  after  his  accession  to  office. 

The  new  Minister  appears  to  have  been  in  what,  in  the  lan- 
uage  of  nurserymaids,  is  called  “  a  great  taking’’  about  it.  And 
e  therefore  called  together  the  old  and  defunct  original  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  whom  he  transmitted  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert’s  confidential 
report ;  and  this  Committee,  apparently  also  in  a  state  of  great 
alarm,  called  to  its  aid  geologists,  chemists,  engineers,  medical 
men,  and  quasi-sanitarians,  of  whom  experience  show  s  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  are  always  readv  to  help  any  one  out  of  a  scrape. 
These  very  learned  and  benevolent  individuals  forthwith  re- 
sponclecl  cordially  to  the  summons  of  the  Committee  ;  and  the 
result  of  the  whole  is  a  Llue  Book  of  some  two  hundred  pages, 
containing  an  account  of  the  descent,  birth,  and  early  rearing  of 
Netley  Hospital,  with  a  tremendous  castigation  of  all  those  who 
have  presumed  to  think  that  there  is  anything  illegitimate  in  it. 
The  bantling  was,  at  that  time,  as  we  ascertain,  only  five  feet 
above  ground,  and  these  learned  men  not  only  find  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  bo  allowed  to  grow  to  its  full  height,  but 


think  that  those  whoever  maintained  any  idea  to  the  contrary 
may  fairly  be  charged  w  ith  child-murder.  To  their  verdict  are 
prefixed  General  Peel’s  instructions,  as  a  kind  of  charge  to  the 
jury.  He  states  fairly  enough  the  objections  raised  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert’s  Commission,  and  he  asks  for  a  delivery  upon 
them  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  asks,  in  the  most  uumistakeable 
manner,  a  delivery  from  them. 

When  a  Minister  asks  for  excuses,  we  may  be  very  sure  they 
will  be  found.  Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  what  may  be  done  in  this 
line.  For  ico ol.  of  public  money  (the  inquiry  from  first  to  last 
has  cost  but  this)  a  Minister  may  have  on  very  short  notice  2co 
pages  of  excuses.  We  are  reminded  of  the  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds,  but  it  becomes  a  great 
tree,  and  birds  live  in  its  branches.  The  excuse  upon  which 
Netley  could  be  continued  was  the  least  of  all  excuses,  but  70.000 
pounds  sterling  have  been  lodged  in  its  branches,  and  voted  by 
the  House  of  Commons  this  year,  and  about  half  a  million  w  ill, 
it  is  supposed,  be  the  aggregate  vote  of  many  years  before  it  is 
completed.  As  for  the  quality  of  the  apologetic  argument,  w  e 
must  ask  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  by  the  following  spe¬ 
cimens.  Of  the  referees  to  whom  Government  committed  the  task 
of  procuring  what  was  wanted,  we  have  one  gentleman,  an  army 
medical  officer,  who  informs  us  he  has  been  at  Madras,  and  has 
come  home  in  charge  of  invalids,  and  that  thertforehe  is  qualified 
to  judge  in  England  of  the  climate  suitable  for  Indian  invalids. 
We  may  say  at  once  that  this  cruelly  ill-used  word  therefore, 
is  required  to  play  an  entirely  new  part  in  this  Report.  It  is 
ignomiuiously  made  simply  equivalent  to  a  propos  de  lottes. 
Another  gentleman  among  the  referees— and  this  time  it  is  a 
civilian  geologist— tells  us  that  the  whole  of  the  banks  of  South¬ 
ampton  Water,  on  which  Netley  is  situated,  are  of  gravel,  and  are 
self-draining,  but  that  just  where  the  hospital  is  being  buiit,  there 
are  two  or  three  acres  of  clay — not  “  London  clay,”  but  “  brick- 
earth.”  The  “  therefore ”  to  this  information  is  supplied  this  time 
by  the  Netley  Committee.  It  appears  to  be  that  among  any  given 
hospital  sites,  where  we  have  all  England  to  choose  from,  three 
acres  of  clay  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  midst  of  miles  of  gravel. 
Another  authority,  a  chemist,  detects  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  in  the  mud  opposite  Netley,  but  informs  us  that,  although 
the  sewage  of  Southampton  is  not  to  be  detected  in  the  water  of 
the  estuary  at  Netley,  yet  he  is  told  that  this  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen  is  imputable  to  “ships’  sewage” — the  “ships”  being  some 
poor  innocent  barges  occasionally  moored  opposite  the  hospital 
site — and  he  appears  to  believe  it.  We  have  another  who  attaches 
great  value  to  the  ages  recorded  on  the  tombstones  near  Netley,  as 
a  proof  of  the  longevity  and  health  of  its  inhabitants  ;  yet  we  are 
told  that  the  population  is  all  emigrant,  and  that  the  people  who 
die  there  arc  not  those  who  have  lived  there.  “Therefore”  Netley 
is  healthy.  The  same  gentleman  is  much  in  love  with  both  the 
climate  of  the  locality,  and  the  proposed  construction  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  ;  yet  he  tells  us  that  the  former  is  only  fit  for  consumption, 
and  the  latter  is  deficient  both  in  light  and  air,  in  both  of  which 
assertions  we  believe  him  to  be  entirely  right.  “  Therefore ,”  say 
the  Netley  Committee,  the  site  is  a  good  one,  and  the  hospital 
structure  excellent.  Defend  us  from  our  friends !  What  worse 
has  Netley’s  worst  enemy  said  than  all  this  P 
Again,  we  have  a  fine  sentimental  flourish  about  the  “  Medi- 
cina  Mentis,”  and  the  sovereign  cure  which  the  soldier  is  to  find 
in  the  “  view  ”  from  Netley  Hospital !  We  are  aware  that  the 
sailor  can  hardly  recover  out  of  sight  of  his  sea  and  his  ships. 
We  have  also  heard  an  old  saw  (the  proverb  is  somewhat  musty), 
that  one  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison.  Here  the  soldier 
is  to  recover  by  the  sight  of  a  ship,  as  the  sailor,  we  suppose,  is 
restored  by  the  sight  of  a  camp.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
bestow  Haslar  Hospital  upon  the  military  invalids,  and  to  send 
the  sick  sailors  to  Aldershot  ?  Another  of  these  gentlemen  an¬ 
nounces  the  singular  proposition  that  in  planning  a  hospital  we 
can  only  consider  what  is  best  for  the  majority.  Such  being  the 
principle,  we  would  ask  for  what  majority  P  For  fifty  plus  one 
out  of  every  hundred,  or  fifty  plus  two?  And  how  many  are  to 
die  from  not  having  the  best  chances  afforded  them  for  recovery? 

Is  it  to  be  forty-nine,  or  only  forty-eight  out  of  the  hundred? 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  understand  this  curious  principle,  we 
should  at  least  have  the  percentage  of  patients  given  whose 
recovery  is  not  to  be  considered  in  building  a  hospital.  What 
should  we  think  of  a  surgeon  who  told  us  that  he  did  not  profess 
to  consider  that  his  operations  were  to  be  performed  in  a  way  to 
benefit  more  than  the  majority  of  his  cases  ?  Again,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  asked  how  the  patients  are  to  be  nursed  in  these 
uncommonly  inconveniently-sized  wards,  and  it  is  answered 
that  they  are  to  nurse  each  other.  And  finally,  we  have  a 
host  of  local  Southampton  authorities  to  tell  us  that  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  It  is  an  elixir  vita 
—the  only  certain  panacea — a  kind  of  specific.  It  is  like 
Parr’s  pills  for  long  life — it  is  a  Morison’s  college  for  the  cure  of 
all  kinds  of  diseases,  none  of  which,  unfortunately,  as  these 
authorities  admit,  have  ever  been  sent  to  them  for  cure,  but  they 
hope  they  will  be.  When  the  new  hospital  is  built,  they  believe 
a  whole  town  will  spring  up  for  wealthy  patients  to  come  and 
reside  in  for  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and  their  climate. 

And  who  is  to  “  pay  the  piper”  for  all  this  ?  The  poor  soldier. 
His  grateful  country  is,  as  we  have  seen,  about  to  remove  him  from 
the  casemates  at  Chatham  to  the  mud  banks  of  Southampton 
Water.  And  in  case  he  should  recover  his  health  too  quickly 
after  returning  from  India,  he  is  to  be  consigned  to  a  climate 
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where  there  is  not  much  chance  of  restoration  and .whew >  be 
his  comrades  may  learn  an  occupation  by  which  doubtless  ^ 
will  hereafter  be  able  to  earn  a  living  in  any  part  ot  Lnela 

viz.,  nursing  each  other.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  heard  assigned  for  the  high  mo  - 
tality  from  consumption  among  the  Guards  is  the  excessive  care 
taken  of  the  men  when  they  come  into  hospital.  They  we 
sent  home  to  die  when  they  are  past  recovery,  but  they  are  kept 
in  hospital  to  die  there,  out  of  sheer  humanity  ;  and  bence Jffie 
Guards  are  most  unfairly  charged  with  the  high  rate  of  moi  ta- 
lity  attributed  to  them  !  We  merely  mention  thl8“a^“° 
future  defenders  of  the  army.  When  they  are  taunted  w  ith  the 
great  loss  among  troops  serving  in  India,  as  evinced  by  the 
statistics  of  Netley  Hospital,  they  will  perhaps  be  able  to  point 
to  its  beautiful  situation,  the  care  and  comfort  bestowed  upon 
the  men,  and  the  long  time  they  are  kept  there  lingering  before 
they  die,  as  a  convincing  proof  that  the  whole  averment  is  a  mere 
calumny.  Now,  we  confess  we  had  rather  see  the  soldier  live 
happily  than  die  comfortably.  We  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  for  the  country.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  that  possibly  the  Barrack  Department  may  have  made 
a  mistake  in  planning  a  barrack  when  they  intended  to  plan  a 
hospital ;  and  we  think  the  least  expensive  plan,  after  all,  will  be 
to  build  a  hospital  where  the  men  may  recover  and  go  out  quickly. 

A  recent  Parliamentary  paper  informs  us  that  a  large  hospita 
is  about  to  be  erected  at  Aldershot.  Why  not  make  this  build- 
in  o-  fulfil  the  conditions  required  by  the  Royal  Commission  above- 
named  ^  Why  not  make  it  serve  for  a  Model  General  Hospital 
on  the  Pavilion  plan  adopted  by  that  Commission,  and  for  an 
Army  Medical  School?  Aldershot  is  high  and  dry,  and,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  would  answer  these  purposes  both  in  construction 
and  site,  which,  as  the  Netley  Committee  itself  proves,  will  not 
be  answered  either  by  the  site  or  structure  of  Netley  Hospital. 
In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our  disapprobation  (we  would  vre 
could  say  wonder)  at  the  method  of  dealing  with  a  great  public 
question  exhibited  by  the  Report  of  this  Netley  Committee.  It 
is  one  of  the  disgraces  of  the  present  time  that  a  soi  disant 
science  can  be  obtained  to  any  amount  to  throw  its  weight  into 
any  scale.  And  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  this  Report  show  s  how 
a  Government  which  requires  help  out  of  an  ugly  difficulty  at 
any  cost  may  obtain  it  by  such  an  agency. 


THE  CLOUDS. 


THE  commonest  natural  phenomenon  when  regarded  as  the 
exponent  of  law  becomes  ennobled  and  beautified.  Irom 
everv  visible  fact  invisible  relations  radiate,  the  apprehension  ot 
which  imparts  a  measure  of  delight.  There  is  a  store  of  pleasure 
of  this  kind  ever  at  hand  for  those  who  have  the  capacity  to  turn 
natural  appearances  to  account.  It  is  pleasant,  for  examp  e,  to 
lie  on  one’s  back  upon  a  dry  green  slope  and  watch  the  clouds 
forming  and  disappearing  in  the  blue  heaven.  A  few  days  back,  the 
firmament  was  mottled  with  floating  cumuli,  from  the  eminences 
of  which  light  of  dazzling  whiteness  was  reflected  downwards, 
while  the  hollows  which  formed  the  complements  of  the  vapour 
hills  lay  in  dark  shadow.  From  the  fringe  of  one  large  field  ot 
cloud  small  vapour  streamers  stretched  into  space,  which  when 
attentively  observed,  were  seen  to  disappear  gradually,  and 
finally  to  leave  no  trace  upon  the  blue  sky.  On  the  opposite 
fringe  of  the  same  cloud,  and  beyond  it,  small  patches  of  milky 
mist5  were  observed  to  appear,  and  finally  to  curdle  up,  so  as  to 
form  little  cloudlets  as  dense  apparently  as  the  large  mass  beside 
which  they  were  formed.  The  counter  processes  of  production  and 
consumption  were  evidently  going  on  at  opposite  sides  ot  the 
cloud  In  other  places  again,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  serene  fir¬ 
mament,  white  vapour  patches  were  being  formed.  A  moment 
previously,  the  space  seemed  absolutely  void,  and  the  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  clouds  in  it  excited  that  kind  of  surprise  which  might 
be  supposed  to  accompany  the  observation  of  a  direct  creative  act. 
They  were  really  the  indicators  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
unseen  air.  Without  them  no  motion  was  visible ;  but  their 
appearance  and  disappearance  proved  not  only  the  existence  of 
motion,  but  also  the  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  atmospheric 
mass.  Currents  were  mingling,  though  wre  did  not  see  them 
currents  possessing  different  temperatures  and  carrying  different 
loads  of  invisible  watery  vapour.  We  know  that  true  vapour  is 
invisible,  that  clouds  are  not  true  vapour,  but  vapour  precipitated 
by  cold  to  a  state  of  water.  We  know  also  that  the  amount  of 
water  which  tlie  air  can  hold  in  the  invisible  state  of  true  vapour 
depends  upon  the  temperature  ;  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  tlie  more  water  will  it  be  able  to  take  up.  But  when  a  por- 
tion  of  warm  air,  thus  carrying  its  invisible  charge,  is  invaded  by 
a  current  of  low  temperature,  the  vapour  of  the  warm  air  is  pre¬ 
cipitated,  and  a  cloud  is  the  consequence.  In  this  way  two 
parcels  of  air,  each  of  which  taken  singly  may  be  perfectly  trans¬ 
parent,  produce  by  their  mixture  an  opaque  cloudy  mass  ; 
and  thus  a  body  of  clear  air,  when  it  strikes  the  cold  summit 
of  a  mountain,  may  render  that  mountain  “  cloud-capped.”  A 
case  which  illustrates  the  process  on  a  small  scale  occurred  some 
years  ago  in  a  Swedish  ball-room.  The  weather  was  clear  and 
cold,  and  the  ball-room  was  clear  and  warm.  A  lady  fainted, 
and  air  was  thought  necessary  to  her  restoration.  An  officer 
present  tried  to  open  the  window,  but  it  was  frozen  fast.  He 
hewed  it  to  pieces  with  his  sword,  the  cold  air  entered,  and 
snowed  in  the  room .  A  minute  before  all  was  clear,  but  the 


warm  air  of  the  room  had  sustained  an  amount  of  moisture  in  a 
transparent  condition  which  it  was  not  able  to  maintain  ''’ben- 
mixed  with  the  colder  air  from  without.  The  vapour  was  first 
condensed  and  then  frozen.  Mountain  chains  are  very  effective 
in  precipitating  the  vapour  of  our  south  westerly  winds i;  and 
this  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  totally  different 
climates  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  mountain  group.  I  his  is 
most  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Floyd 
on  the  rain  fall  of  Ireland.  Stations  situated  on  the  south¬ 
west  side  of  a  mountain  range  showed,  if  we  recollect  aright,  in 
some  cases  several  times  the  quantity  of  rain  observed  at  stations 
on  the  north-east  side.  The  winds  in  passing  over  such  moun¬ 
tains  were  drained  of  their  moisture,  so  that  they  arrived  in  a 
comparatively  dry  condition  at  the  north-east  side,  lwo  or 
three  years  ago  we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  singular 
case  of  condensation  at  Mortain,  in  Normandy.  The  tourist 
will  remember  a  little  chapel  perched  upon  the  highest  summit 
in  the  neighbourhood.  We  chanced  to  be  at  this  point  near  the 
hour  of  sunset.  The  heavens  were  cloudless,  and  the  sun  flooded 
the  hill  sides  and  valleys  with  golden  light  We  watched  him 
as  he  gradually  approached  the  crest  of  a  hill  behind  which  he 
finally  disappeared.  Up  to  this  point  a  sunny  landscape  of 
exquisite  beauty  was  spread  before  us,  the  atmosphere  being 
very  transparent ;  but  now  space  seemed  suddenly  to  curdle  into 
mist.  Five  minutes  after  the  sun  had  departed,  a  dense  fog  fil  ed 
the  valleys  and  drifted  in  fleecy  masses  up  the  sides  of  the  hills. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  we  found  ourselves  enveloped  in 
local  clouds  so  dense  as  to  render  our  retreat  a  matter  of  some 

dl  In'1  tins  case,  before  the  sun  had  disappeared  the  air  was 
evidently  nearly  saturated  with  transparent  vapour.  But  why 
did  the  vapour  curdle  up  so  suddenly  when  the  sun  departed . 
Was  it  because  the  withdrawal  of  his  beams  rendered  the  air  ot 
the  valleys  colder,  and  thus  caused  the  precipitation  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  diffused  through  the  air?  Not  necessarily  so,  we  imagine. 
We  are  rather  inclined  to  look  for  an  explanation  to  a  direct 
action  of  the  sun  upon  the  atmospheric  moisture  than  to  the 
intermediation  of  cooled  air.  Let  us  explain.  The  beams  which 
reach  us  from  the  sun  are  of  a  very  composite  character.  A  sheaf 
of  white  sunbeams,  we  know,  is  composed  of  an  infinitude  ot 
coloured  rays,  the  resultant  effect  of  all  upon  the  eye  being  the 
impression  of  white  light.  But  though  the  colours  and  shades  ot 
colour  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  sunbeam  are  infinite, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  divide  them  into  seven,  which  are 
known  as  the  prismatic  colours.  The  beams  of  the  sun,  however, 
produce  heat  as  well  as  light,  and  there  are  different  qualities  ot 
heat  in  the  sunbeam  as  well  as  diflerent  qualities  or  light  nay, 
there  are  copious  rays  of  heat  in  a  sunbeam  which  give  n0  hght 
at  all,  which  probably  never  even  reach  the  retina  at  all,  but  are 
totally  absorbed  by  the  humours  of  the  eye.  Now  one  principal 
point  to  be  remembered  is,  that  the  same  substance  may  permit 
rays  of  heat  of  a  certain  quality  to  pass  freely  through  it,  as 
transparent  bodies  permit  light,  while  it  may  effectua  ly  stonrays 
of  heat  of  another  quality.  But  in  all  cases  the  heat  that  is 
stopped  is  expended  in  heating  the  body  which  stops  it.  Now, 
water  possesses  this  selecting  power  in  an  eminent  degree.  It 
allows  the  blue  rays  of  the  solar  beam  to  pass  through  it  with 
facility,  but  it  stops  a  portion  of  the  red  rays,  and  it  utterly 
absorbs  the  obscure  rays  of  heat  to  which  we  have  already 
referred ;  and  those  are  the  precise  rays  which  possess  the  most 
intense  heating  power.  We  see  here  at  once  the  powerful  anta¬ 
gonism  of  the  sun  to  the  formation  of  visible  fog,  and  we  see,  also, 
how  the  withdrawal  of  his  beams  may  be  followed  by  sudden  con¬ 
densation,  even  before  the  air  has  had  any  time  to  cool.  As  long 
as  the  solar  beams  swept  through  the  valleys  of  Mortain,  every 
particle  of  water  that  came  in  their  way  was  dissipated  and 
reduced  to  transparent  vapour  by  the  heat  which  the  particle 
itself  absorbed ;  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  in  the  presence  of 
this  antagonism  precipitation  could  not  at  all  occur,  and  the 
atmosphere  remained  consequently  clear.  But  the  moment  the 
sun  withdrew  his  beams  the  vapour  present  in  the  air  was  left  to 
follow,  without  opposition,  its  own  tendency  to  condense,  and 
the  sudden  curdling  up  of  the  vapour  was  the  consequence. 
With  regard  to  the  air,  its  temperature  may  not  only  have 
remained  sensibly  unchanged  for  a  time  after  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  but  it  may  have  actually  become  warmer  through  the  heat 
set  free  by  the  act  of  condensation.  It  was  not,  we  imagine,  the 
action  of  cold  air  upon  the  vapour  which  produced  the  effect,  but 
it  was  the  withdrawal  of  that  solar  force  which  water  lias  the 
power  to  absorb,  and  in  absorbing  to  become  heated  and  dissi¬ 
pated  in  true  vapour.  ,  .  ,  .,  ,  r  „ 

But  the  finest  phenomenon  of  this  kind  which  it  lias  ever  been 
our  lot  to  witness  occurred  more  recently,  as  we  stood  with  a  iriend 
upon  a  mountain  head  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  glacier  ot 
the  Rhone  from  its  origin  to  its  end.  The  day  had  been  one  of 
cloudless  splendour,  and  there  wms  something  awful  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  firmament.  This  deepening  of  the  blue  of  heaven  is 
believed  by  those  who  know  the  mountains  to  be  an  indication 
of  a  humid  atmosphere.  The  transparency,  however,  was  won¬ 
derful.  The  summits  of  Mont  Cervin  and  the  Weisshorn  stood  out 
in  clear  definition,  while  the  mighty  mass  of  the  Finsteraarhorn 
rose  with  perfect  sharpness  of  outline  close  at  hand.  As  long 
as  the  sun  was  nearly  vertical  there  was  no  trace  of  fog  m  the 
valleys,  but  as  he  sloped  down  the  western  heaven  the  shadow  ot 
the  Finsteraarhorn  crept  over  the  snow-fields  at  its  base.  A  dim 
sea  of  fog  began  to  form,  which  after  a  time  rose  to  a  consider- 
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able  height,  and  then  rolled  down  like  a  river  along  the  flanks 
of  the  mountain  towards  the  valley  of  the  Elione.  On  entering 
the  valley  it  crossed  a  precipitous  rock  barrier,  down  which  it 
poured  like  a  cataract;  but  long  before  it  reached  the  bottom  it 
escaped  from  the  shadow  in  which  it  had  been  engendered,  and 
■was  hit  once  more  by  the  direct  beams  of  the  sun.  Its  utter 
dissipation  was  the  consequence,  and  though  the  billows  of  fog 
rolled  on  incessantly  from  behind,  the  cloud-river  made  no  pro¬ 
gress,  but  disappeared,  as  if  by  magic,  where  the  sunbeams 
played  upon  it.  The  conditions  were  analogous  to  those  which 
hold  in  the  case  of  a  glacier.  Here  the  ice-river  is  incessantly 
nourished  by  the  mountain  snow — it  moves  down  its  valley,  but 
does  not  advance  in  front.  At  a  certain  point  the  consumption 
by  melting  is  equal  to  the  supply,  and  here  the  glacier  ceases. 
In  our  case  the  cloud-river,  nourished  by  the  incessant  con¬ 
densation  of  the  atmospheric  vapour,  moved  down  its  valley,  but 
ceased  at  the  point  where  the  dissipating  action  of  the  sunbeams 
equalled  the  supply  from  the  cloud-generator  behind. 


MEMORIAL  CHURCH  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

XWE  have  more  than  once  called  attention  to  the  Memorial 

»  V  Church  at  Constantinople,  both  when  the  scheme  of  its 
erection  was  originally  proposed,  and  when  it  had  attained  the  not 
always  pacific  dignity  of  an  architectural  competition.  We  have 
now  to  congratulate  our  readers  not  only  upon  the  proximate 
construction  of  the  building  itsfclf,  but  upon  the  work  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  architect  who  won  the  first  prize.  The  site — 
the  free  gift  of  the  Sultan — is,  we  are  told,  about  the  very  best 
in  all  the  city.  It  is  in  the  main  street  of  Galata  and  Pera,  stand¬ 
ing  upon  rising  ground  and  overlooking  the  sea,  towards  which  the 
facade  will  be  turned.  For  this  happy  result  the  cool,  calm 
determination  of  Lord  Stratford  may  be  thanked.  The  funds  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  do  not  enable  it  to  execute  Mr. 
Burges's  design  in  all  that  amplitude  of  plan  and  richness  of 
decoration  which  characterized  the  drawings  for  which  the  prize 
was  given  ;  but  yet  the  resources  are  forthcoming  out  of  which 
the  church  is  to  be  built,  with  simplified  detail  and  rather 
reduced  area,  but  still  possessing  that  stately  minsterlike  aspect, 
and  composed  in  that  Gothic — skilfully  marrying  North  and  South 
—which  established  its  claim  to  represent  the  monumental  spirit 
involved  in  a  Memorial  Church.  The  main  changes  limit  them¬ 
selves  to  these.  The  variety  of  material  and  of  surface  mosaic 
will  be  reduced  ;  the  nave  will  be  of  four,  in  place  of  six  bays  ; 
the  transept  will  (as  in  French  churches)  not  extend  beyond  the 
width  of  the  aisles ;  and  a  barrel  vault  will  replace  the  groining 
which  was  to  have  spanned  the  main  body  of  the  structure. 
But  the  apse,  with  its  eastern  aisle,  and  the  triforium  are  to  be 
retained,  and  the  building  will  still  measure  130  feet  in  length, 
with  breadth  and  height  proportionate. 

Such  a  pile  would  have  been  noticeable  in  any  town  of  England, 
even  if  constructed  with  no  more  trouble  than  the  routine  forms 
needful  to  constitute  a  Peel  district.  In  Constantinople  it 
signifies  a  great  deal  beyond  a  mere  reverential  regard  for  the 
external  decencies  of  worship.  It  is  the  symbol,  not  of  conquest 
or  of  persecution,  but  of  that  steady  pacific  advance  of  the  Cross 
upon  the  Crescent  which  nothing  can  mar  but  the  hot-headed 
zeal  of  ill-instructed  and  reckless  religionists  at  home.  For  us 
to  have  dared  ask  for  the  commemoration  of  the  assistance  we  gave 
Turkey  in  the  late  war,  in  such  a  guise  and  on  such  a  spot,  and 
for  Turkey  to  have  yielded  to  our  request — the  “  Commander  of 
the  Faithful”  himself  coming  forward  as  the  Lord  Bountiful  of 
the  site — expresses  a  state  of  things  sufficient  to  make  the  fierce 
old  Solymans  and  Amuraths  turn  in  their  graves.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  the  proceeding  proves  nothing  much  better  on  the 
part  of  the  Osraanli  than  sheer  indifferentism ;  yet  out  of  this 
indifferentism  may  grow  in  the  coming  time  the  germ  of  a  new 
pure  life.  We  have  saved  for  the  time  the  political  integrity  of 
Turkey  as  a  nation,  but  in  doing  so  we  felt  that  Turkey,  to  save 
its  own  integrity  for  a  permanence,  must  sooner  or  later  learn 
many  a  lesson  little  dreamed  of  by  its  crabbed  ulemas  and  savage 
hadiis. 

.  e  are  liberty,  accordingly,  not  only  to  claim  a  successful 
issue  for  the  scheme  in  its  material  aspect,  but  to  insist  upon  the 
result  as  a  moral  triumph  superior  even  to  its  artistic  value.  I] 
it  existed  “  Memorial  Church”  though  it  be — simply  as  the 
trophy  of  military  success,  its  construction  in  the  friendly  city 
of  an  ally  would  have  been  a  bold  exercise  of  very  questionable 
taste.  Had  it  been  intended  solely  to  fulfil  the  physical  require¬ 
ments  of  a  wind-tight  and  rain-tight  place  of  worship,  the 
invoking  of  a  general  subscription  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its 
construction  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the 
English  Church.  A  focus  of  proselytism,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  been  a  manifest  trespass  on  the  province  of  a  Chris¬ 
tianity  which,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  rust  that  length 
of  time  has  deposited  on  its  surface,  is  yet  strong  in  the  claims 
of  an  indigenous  Byzantine  nationality  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  years.  In  the  artistic  point  of  view,  a  mean,  cold,  puri- 
tanized  building  would  have  incurred  the  contempt  of  the  Greek, 
strong  in  his  taste  for  florid  ornament,  while  a  structure  laden 
with  historical  illustration  would  have  repelled  the  austere, 
unpictorial  Turk.  In  every  aspect  there  was  a  golden  mean 
to  be  observed,  appropriate  to  the  local  situation,  consistent 
with  the  motives  of  its  erection,  and  corresponding  with 
the  temperament  of  a  communion  which  had  thrown  off  the 


oppressive  trappings  of  Popery  without  abandoning  the  venerable 
possession  of  a  set  traditionary  form  of  worship,  and  the  mascu¬ 
line  resources  of  chastened  artistic  taste  in  its  religious  structures 
and  their  appointments.  A  church  reared  in  this  spirit,  and 

existing  at  Constantinople  for  the  use  of  its  English  residents _ _ 

not  courting  visitors  from  the  indigenous  Christians,  nor  repelling 
those  who  hold  the  faith  of  Islam,  but  calmly  and  silently  open 
to  both  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  its  teaching — was 
manifestly  the  thing  which  the  place  and  the  occasion  called  for. 
Such  a  fane  we  conceive  that  we  possess  in  Mr.  Burges’s  very 
able  design.  Its  style  belongs  to  that  pointed  type  of  archi¬ 
tecture  which  most  perfectly  embodies  free,  progressive,  WTstern 
Christianity.  But  the  nuance  of  its  Pointed  is  generally  of  that 
Southern  variety  which  comports  with  the  climate,  while  in 
many  of  its  forms  it  has  sufficient  of  Northern  flavour  to  indicate 
its  nationality.  Above  all,  its  ingenious  fulfilment  of  the  pruden¬ 
tial  regulation  which  proscribed  iconography  out  of  deference 
to  Islamite  prejudice,  by  a  system  of  ornamentation  which 
unobtrusively  prevents  the  void  from  being  felt,  stamps  it  as  the 
work  of  no  mean  artist. 

T\  hat  yet  remains  to  be  done  is,  we  believe,  to  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  for  the  painted  windows,  and  for  fittings  of  a 
dignity  which  may  correspond  with  the  building  in  which 
they  are  contained.  We  hope  that  the  small  additional  sum 
requisite  for  their  completion  may  not  be  withheld.  The  honour 
of  English  Churchmen  is  engaged  to  the  satisfactory  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  design,  so  far  as  it  is  permitted  by  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  structure  actually  resolved  upon.  We  should  origi¬ 
nally  have  desired  a  more  extensive  minster.  But  such  as  itls, 
the  pile  will  not  be  unworthy  of  its  destination,  supposing  that 
it  is  executed  with  all  its  appointments.  Failing  these,  it  will 
fail  in  the  end  for  which  it  was  originated. 


THE  LOMBARDI  AND  BALDI  PICTURES. 


THEBE  are  two  theories  of  a  National  Gallery  of  Painting. 

According  to  the  first,  the  Gallery  should  be  a  collection  of 
masterpieces.  The  paramount  consideration  is  the  excellence  of 
a  work — excellence  of  whatever  kind,  whether  of  imaginative 
conception,  of  dramatic  presentment,  of  execution  in  the  larger 
sense,  or  of  mere  technics.  This  theory  would  dictate  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  any  picture  which  reaches  a  certain  standard  of  worth; 
and  a  gallery  might,  without  any  violation  of  principle,  be  filled 
with  the  works  of  some  half-dozen  men  exclusively — Baffaelles, 
Correggios,  Titians,  llubenses,  Yandycks,  Eembrandts,  or 
Beynoldses.  According  to  the  second  theory,  the  Gallery  should 
be  a  representation  of  schools.  The  object  then  is  not  to  obtain 
the  best  specimen  of  any  man,  but  any  moderately  characteristic 
specimen  of  a  man  or  a  school  not  previously  exemplified  in  the 
collection.  A  certain  framework  has  to  be  constructed  first  of 
all;  and,  after  that,  it  becomes  more  important  to  fill  a  lacuna, 
even  with  a  second-rate  production,  provided  it  be  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative,  than  to  obtain  another  “  crack  work”  of  a  great  master 
already  present  in  the  gallery. 

Each  theory  has  its  dangers.  The  great  danger  in  the  first 
case  is  that  of  individual  caprice.  The  manager  or  managing 
body  may  have  a  leaning  towards  a  particular  school  or  master, 
and  may  overload  the  collection  with  a  single  form  of  art,  while 
everything  else  goes  to  the  wall— or,  to  speak  literally,  never 
comes  to  the  wall.  Besides,  the  leaning  may  be  wrong.  It  may 
be  in  favour  of  the  lower  forms  of  art  rather  than  the  higher, 
and  the  tendency  will  probably  be  towards  technical  merit  rather 
than  lofty  purpose  or  grasp  of  mind.  It  will  shift  as  fashion 
shifts,  and  may  decline  into  mere  dilettantism.  The  danger  in 
the  second  theory  is  that  it  may  produce  a  museum  of  curiosi¬ 
ties,  instead  of  a  gallery  of  noble  art,  and  that  its  completeness, 
long  and  painfully  deferred,  will  after  all  be  only  a  completeness 
of  comparative  commonplace.  We  may  have  the  best  men,  but 
not  at  their  best — and  these  almost  swamped  amid  a  mass  of 
mediocrity. 

This  latter,  nevertheless,  is  the  truer  theory  of  a  National 
Gallery.  A  private  collector  may  indulge  his  own  taste  to  any 
extent  that  he  likes  ;  and  if  his  taste  is  right,  the  result  will  be 
a  collection  of  the  best  class,  yielding  unlimited  enjoyment  to 
congenial  minds,  and  instruction  to  all  who  can  enter  into  its 
merits.  But  the  national  collector  is  not  justified  in  simply 
pleasing  himself.  His  primary  duty  is  to  enable  the  nation  to 
pursue  its  studies  of  art  iii  any  direction — to  place  before  it,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  all  the  sides  of  a  many-sided  question.  If 
there  arc  scores  of  schools  and  hundreds  of  masters,  there  are 
thousands  of  spectators  and  students,  each  of  whom  has  a  frac¬ 
tional  right  in  the  collection ;  and  it  is  not  until  some  approach 
to  a  full  latitude  of  choice  and  investigation  has  been  allowed  to 
each  individual  of  these  thousands,  that  the  directors  can,  with 
an  uncontested  claim,  begin  to  insist  upon  a  particular  class  of 
art,  and  summon  the  public  to  follow  their  lead.  Upon  this 
system,  after  a  lengthened  regime  of  chance  and  change,  our 
National  Gallery  has  now  entered — and  this  not  in  a  spirit  of 
pedantic  punctilio,  but  of  practical  resolve.  The  directors  do 
not  shut  their  eyes  to  any  exceptional  masterpieces  which 
it  may  be  in  their  power  to  procure,  but  their  main  object 
is  to  fill  in  the  framework  of  the  Gallery.  For  this  purpose 
they  very  properly  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  for  some  while 
past  have  set  themselves  to  bringing  into  the  collection  the  fullest 
representation  they  can  command  of  the  early  schools  of  Italy. 
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The  result  is  peculiarly  happy.  It  is  the  special  privilege  of 
the  system  in  its  present  stage  that  it  deals  with  art  which  is  at 
once  almost  unknown  in  England,  essential  to  the  solid  foundation 
of  the  Gallery  in  its  historic  aspect,  and  intrinsically  of  the  very 
highest  order.  We  cannot  get  to  know  too  well  Giotto,  Angelico, 
Orcagna,  Lippi,  Bellini,  and  many  others,  either  on  their  own 
account  a3  artists,  or  on  account  of  the  influence  which  they 
exercised  upon  whole  classes  and  periods  of  art.  Supposing  the 
system  to  he  followed  up,  as  it  should  mainly  be,  in  chronological 
sequence,  we  shall,  for  a  long  while  to  come,  be  indulged  with 
specimens  of  the  greatest  art.  We  shall  have  Durers,  Leonardos, 
and  Baflaelles,  after  Cimabues  and  Masaccios ;  and  Imtorets 
after  Giorgiones.  A  harder  time  will  come  at  last,  and  must 
not  be  altogether  grudged.  Ostades,  De  Hooghes,  Jan  Steens, 
Paul  Potters,  and  Watteaus,  must  find  their  place  too.  Ot 
many  of  the  inferior  men,  however,  we  have,  thanks  to  the  low 
taste  of  precedent  trusteeship,  more  than  enough  specimens 
already.  We  need  not,  unless  in  mere  degradation  of  preference, 
encumber  ourselves  with  any  more  Guidos,  Annibal  Caraccis, 
Backhuysens,  or  Joseph  Vernets.  As  a  matter  of  representa¬ 
tion  these  are  already  there — some  of  them  in  large  quantity  ;  and 
nothing  except  the  chance  of  an  extraordinarily  good  specimen 
should  tempt  us  to  add  to  their  number.  Absolutely  bad  painters 
also  should  be  absolutely  excluded.  No  sound  theory  of  a 
national  collection,  however  thoroughly  it  might  uphold  the 
representative  principle,  need  insist  upon  including  a  Carlo  Dolce 
or  some  minor  Dutchmen.  And  this  for  a  very  clear  reason, 
even  independently  of  the  mere  badness  of  the  painters.  A  bad 
painter  can  only  be  an  imitator,  more  or  less ;  and,  if  we  take 
care  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  creditable  original,  we  may  utterly 
eschew  the  derogatory  copyist. 

The  recent  rapidity  of  advance  in  our  National  Gallery  a 
rapidity  which  is  united  to  consistent  principle  and  really  pro¬ 
gressive  efficiency — is,  in  relation  to  anything  in  former  times, 
something  enormous.  In  four  years  and  a  half,  beginning  with 
1854,  no  fewer  than  91  pictures  have  been  added  to  the  collection 
by  purchase,  presentation,  and  bequest — the  great  majority  by 
purchase.  This  is  far  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  actual  total  of 
the  Gallery,  which  stands  at  325;  and  when  we  contrast  the 
work  of  this  brief  period  with  that  of  the  Gallery’s  thirty  previous 
years  of  existence,  we  shall  perhaps  be  disinclined  to  join  in  the 
“  dead  set”  which  has  been  made  at  Director  Eastlake  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Wornum,  and  may  suspect  that  even  the  German  travelling 
agent  Miindler,  however  legitimate  may  have  been  the  exception 
originally  taken  to  his  appointment,  has  bustled  over  the  Con¬ 
tinent  to  some  purpose.  Under  the  auspices  of  these  gentlemen, 
the  National  Gallery,  which  is  already  honourable  in  character, 
will  soon  be  respectable  in  extent. 


The  last  purchase — that  of  the  Lombardi  and  Baldi  pictures 
at  Florence — is  of  the  highest  importance  in  both  these  respects. 
Numbering  thirty  works  according  to  the  catalogue,  or  twenty 
if  we  reduce  to  their  primary  unity  some  compositions  now  scat¬ 
tered  in  separate  frames,  it  carries  us  from  the  decrepitude  of  art 
in  Margaritone  (who  is,  however,  here  very  unworthily  repre¬ 
sented),  throughits  re-birth  in  Cimabue,  Duccio  da  Siena,  andSegna 
di  Buonaventura,  on  to  its  burning  adolescence — majestic  in 
Orcagna  and  Spinello  Aretino — ascetic,  traditional,  yet  in  a  way 
nature-loving,  in  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Jacopo  di  Casentino — pure 
in  Angelico  with  the  purity  of  holiness,  in  Gozzoli  with  the  purity 
of  a  simple,  unsophisticated,  thankful  enjoyment — chivalric  and 
spirit-stirring  in  Paolo  Uccello — cheerful  and  diligent  in  Piero 
della  Francesca.  We  pass  on  again  to  its  passionate,  tentative, 
broad  glancing  youth  in  Lippo  and  Lippino  Lippi — the  men  who 
will  paint  you  men  and  women,  and  portraits,  and  costumes,  and 
curious  things  they  have  peered  at  and  taken  a  fancy  to,  when 
monastic  patronage  asks  them  for  saints  and  angels — and  so  once 
more  to  Byzantine  decrepitude  in  the  Greek  painter  Emmanuel, 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 


The  two  great  pictures  of  the  collection  are  the  Orcagna,  a 
“  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  Angels  and  Saints,”  and  a 
number  of  accessory  subjects — and  the  Paolo  Uccello,  “  The 
Battle  of  Sant’  Egidio,  1416,  in  which  Carlo  Malatesta,  Lord  of 
Bimini,  and  his  nephew  Galeazzo,  were  taken  prisoners  by 
Braecio  di  Montone,  Lord  of  Perugia.”  The  first  is  one  of  the 
most  important  works  of  the  fourteenth-century  religious  art  in 
any  European  Gallery — that  religious  art  which,  unswathed  from 
the  mere  swaddling-clothes  of  infancy  and  tradition,  unmerged 
as  yet  in  the  ideal  of  art  for  its  own  sake,  is  the  true  visible 
representative  of  the  vital  Catholicism  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
second  is  simply  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  knightly  battle- 
pieces  in  the  world.  There  can  be  very  few  works  of  art  any 
where,  and  probably  none  at  all  in  England,  which  show  us  so 
authentically  what  a  fight  of  the  chivalrous  age  really  looked 
like — what  it  was  to  be  blowing  trumpets,  and  couching  lances, 
and  crossing  swords,  mounted  and  cased  in  complete  steel. 
It  is  perhaps  scarcely  worth  while  to  glance  at  the  worst  brace 
of  pictures  in  the  series  after  looking  at  the  best.  We  may, 
however,  just  say  that  we  would  much  rather  be  without  the 
Lorenzo  di  Credi  and  the  Cosimo  Tura — the  former  being 
altogether  unworthy  both  of  the  Gallery  and  of  the  name  it 
bears,  and  the  latter  being  recommended  by  neither  name  nor 
merit. 

The  Lombardi  and  Baldi  pictures  will  accomplish  not  a  little  in 
the  way  of  familiarizing  the  English  public  with  the  aspect  of  early 
Italian  art,  heretofore  almost  unknown  to  the  untravelled.  Its 


first  effect  on  the  great  mass  of  spectators  has  probably  been  to 
startle,  and  no  more— it  is  an  art  which  requires  to  be  dwelt 
with  before  its  real  influence  can  be  felt.  It  finds  us  in  a  mood 
totally  alien,  and  must  itself  mould  our  perceptions  partially 
before  it  can  be,  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word,  so  much  as 
perceived.  A  word  or  two  on  a  few  obvious  points  which  are 
almost  sure  to  strike,  and  very  likely  to  disconcert,  the  general 
eye,  will  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  fourteenth  and  opening  fifteenth  centuries  had  no  kind 
of  notion  or  desire  to  make  pictures  “like  nature”  in  general 
appearance.  To  a  nineteenth-century  eye  this  is  a  most  astound¬ 
ing  fact — the  likeness  to  nature,  in  a  certain  way,  being  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  most  degraded,  and  even  the  most  conventional,  as 
well  as  the  highest,  artists  of  the  present  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  much  that  violates  every  rule  of  mere  fact,  much 
that  is  purely  abstract  and  symbolic,  much  that  is  disdainfully 
neglectful  of  natural  harmony  and  completion,  the  idea  of  truth 
is  continually  present  in  this  art.  Giotto,  heaping  up  in  his 
pictures  every  kind  of  impossibility  and  incompleteness,  as  well 
as  mere  scientific  failure,  is  yet  intrinsically  about  the  most 
natural  painter  that  the  world  has  ever  produced  ;  and  the  great 
school  to  which  he  gave  the  vivifying  impulse,  lasting  more 
or  less  distinctively  some  century  and  a  half,  is  incessantly 
naturalistic  amid  its  traditionalism.  Equally  noticeable  is  the 
conflict,  and  yet  the  blending,  which  the  early  art  presents 
between  imaginative  invention  and  almost  passive  repetition  ; 
and  again  between  singular  sensibility  to  beauty,  wffiether  of 
facial  type  or  of  what  connoisseurs  call  “  motive,’  and  singular 
indifference  to  it  in  modes  of  presentment  and  execution  ;  and, 
once  more,  between  vigour  and  acuteness  of  expression  and  the 
negation  of  it— as,  for  instance,  in  the  quaint  and  charming  little 
Gozzoli  of  the  “  Bape  of  Helen”  in  this  collection.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  explain,  or  even  to  seize,  the  principle  of  all  this  ;  but 
we  think  it  will  be  found  on  investigation  that  the  early  painters 
touched,  either  instinctively  or  by  predetermination,  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  clearness,  the  true  end  of  art  in  the  union  of  abstract 
idea  and  insight  into  natural  fact.  And  two  considerations  may 
be  suggested  as  a  clue  to  the  modes  in  which  this  is  exhibited. 
First,  the  painters  were  content,  as  the  highest  art  always  is 
content  more  or  less  definitely,  with  indicating  facts  to  our  recog¬ 
nition  and  sympathy,  instead  of  absolutely  realizing  them  to 
the  outward  eye  ;  and,  secondly,  they  were  not  ashamed  of  any 
kind  of  fact,  however  humble  or  apparently  extraneous,  by  which 
they  could  enforce  upon  the  eye  and  the  mind  the  union  which 
they  contemplated  of  declared  idea  and  implied  actuality— of 
spirit  manifest  through  matter,  and  a  soul  dominant  in  creation. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  ANNALS  OF  WINDSOR.* 

G1  ENEBAL  frivolity  and  want  of  substance  is  not  an  unusua 
r  nor  an  unjust  charge  against  the  literature  of  the  day  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  not  one  to  which  the  Annals  of  Windsor,  by 
Messrs.  Tighe  and  Davis,  can  possibly  be  exposed.  The  volumes 
before  us  contain  respectively  707  and  752  closely  printed  royal 
octavo  pages  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  what  one  might 
perhaps  have  been  inclined  to  look  upon,  a  priori,  as  rather  a 
meagre  subject.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  say  so,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  enormous  labour  implied  in  the  construction 
of  such  a  work  has  been  at  all  wasted.  We  have  read,  not 
indeed  every  word,  but  not  much  less  than  the  whole  of  this 
book  with  a  satisfaction  which  we  think  every  one  will  share 
who  has  given  any  serious  study  or  attention  to  English  history, 
and  with  a  strong  impression  of  the  good  taste,  industry,  and 
literary  skill  of  the  authors.  Mr.  Davis  in  particular  appears  to 
us  to  have  executed  his  part  of  the  undertaking  with  singular 
judgment  and  industry.  The  mass  of  matter  which  he  has 
extracted  from  the  records  is  of  the  very  highest  value  and 
interest,  not  merely  to  persons  locally  acquainted  with  Windsor 
and  Eton,  but  as  affording  numerous  illustrations  of  the  character 
of  the  ancient  government  of  England — a  subject  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  has  been  done  towards  exploring  the 
history  of  the  country,  still  remains  in  a  most  obscure  condition. 
The  Annals  of  Windsor  may  well  take  its  place  by  the  side  of 
several  other  books  of  which  the  importance  is  far  greater  than 
the  reputation.  Whitaker’s  History  of  Manchester,  Blome- 
field’s  History  of  Norfolk,  Maitland’s  History  of  the  City  of 
London,  are  specimens  of  the  class  to  which  we  refer.  Probably 
such  works  are  almost  unknown  to  many  of  our  readers,  whilst 
few,  unless  their  studies  have  led  them  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  history  of  English  law  and  government  in  early  times, 
are  at  all  able  to  appreciate  their  importance.  It  may  therefore 
be  desirable  to  point  out  briefly  some  of  the  particulars  in  which 
that  value  consist?. 

Much  is  said,  and  with  great  justice,  on  the  importance  of  our 
local  institutions.  But  the  amount  of  precise  knowledge  of  the 
subject  which  has  been  given  to  the  world  in  any  intelligible 


*  Annals  of  Windsor.  Being  a  History  of  tlie  Castle  and  Town,  with 
some  Account  of  Eton  and  places  adjacent.  By  Robert  Richard  Tighe,  Esq., 
and  James  Edward  Davis,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  a  vols.  London: 
Longmans.  1 858. 
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form  is,  considering  the  richness  of  the  materials  we  possess, 
singularly  small;  and  what  there  is  is  thrown  into  forms  so  stiff' 
and  technical  that  hardly  any  one,  without  long  study  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  can  obtain  from  it  any  sort  of  clear  impression  as  to 
whether  there  ever  was  anything  approaching  to  life  and  design 
in  the  dry  bones  which  still  strew  the  face  of  the  country  in 
every  direction.  Wherever  we  go,  we  hear  of  hundreds,  manors, 
and  liberties ;  we  see  in  every  county  of  England  the  ruins  of 
castles  ;  we  cannot  traverse  the  country  for  fifty  miles  in  any 
direction,  without  crossing  some  more  or  less  enclosed  and  culti¬ 
vated  common  which  still  retains  the  title  of  a  forest ;  and  every 
now  and  then  some  obscure  outlying  court  (like  that  which 
fell  beneath  the  blows  of  Jacob  Omnium)  attracts  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  an  enlightened  public,  and  excites  philippics  against 
the  “  relics  of  feudalism.”  To  those  who  really  want  to 
know  how  their  forefathers  managed  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  present  state  of  society  without  the  help  of  roads  and  canals, 
and  in  days  when  Edinburgh  was  further  from  London  than 
Constantinople  is  at  present,  these  ancient  divisions  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  a  very  peculiar  interest.  If  they  care  enough 
about  the  matter  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  the  weariness 
incidental  to  a  very  unattractive  inquiry,  they  will  ultimately, 
unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  arrive  at  some  such  result  as  the 
following.  In  early  times  the  line  which  now  divides  so  sharply 
the  executive  and  the  judicial  functions  of  government  was  either 
not  drawn  at  all,  or  was  drawn  only  in  the  most  irregular  and 
wavering  manner.  The  law  courts  were,  each  in  its  own 
sphere,  a  combination  of  Westminster  Hall  and  Downing-street. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  managed  the  revenue.  The  Justices  of 
the  King’s  Bench  in  Banc,  or  the  Justices  in  Eyre,  not  only 
tried  criminals,  but  administered  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  They  kept  up  a  supervision  over  the  local 
agents  of  the  King,  such  as  sheriffs  and  coroners,  which  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  over  the  prefets  and  the  sous-prefets  of  French 
departments,  though  distinguished  from  it  by  the  important  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  their  jurisdiction  could  only  be  exercised  in  open 
court,  and  in  due  form  of  law.  Subordinate  to  these  high  officers, 
there  were  in  every  part  of  the  country  a  perfect  swarm  of 
persons  possessed  of  authority  more  or  less  extensive  and  more 
or  less  independent.  Constables  of  castles,  lords  of  manors,  and 
above  all,  lords  of  franchises,  were  to  be  found  in  every  direction. 
At  the  head  of  every  hundred  there  was  a  bailiff,  and  he  often 
held  office  for  years  or  for  life,  and  was  entirely  independent 
of  the  sheriff.  There  were  also  avast  number  of  corporate  towns 
and  cities,  organized  on  very  different  models,  and  possessed  of 
very  different  degrees  of  power.  Some  faint  shadows  of  such 
authorities  still  exist;  but  when  they  were  in  their  prime,  the 
whole  social  economy  of  the  country  was  in  their  hands.  For 
example — by  virtue  of  their  office  they  held  fairs  and  markets 
in  days  when  all  commerce  was  conducted  there,  and  no  one 
could  infringe  their  monopoly  wilhout  incurring  penalties.  They 
had  the  management  of  what  were  called  “  assises  ” — that  is, 
they  inspected  provisions,  especially  bread  and  beer,  to  see 
whether  they  came  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  excellence. 
They  corresponded  directly  with  the  King,  receiving  writs 
(in  early  times  the  equivalents  of  despatches)  from  the  Chancery 
and  Treasury ;  and  they  were  answerable  in  their  corporate 
capacity  for  damage  done  by  robbers,  for  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  for  doing  or  leaving  undone  anything  which  they 
were  bound  to  avoid  or  to  fulfil  by  their  respective  charters. 
All  these  liabilities  were  enforced  by  regular  process  of  law 
before  what  we  should  now  call  the  judges  of  assize,  or  as 
they  were  then  called,  the  Justices  in  Eyre.  Probably  not 
one  person  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  hear,  or  even  of 
those  who  try  or  plead  in,  those  indictments  for  not  repairing 
a  highway,  for  enci’oaehraents,  or  for  what  a  few  lawyers 
know  by  the  name  of  “  purpresturcs,”  which  still  occur  from 
time  to  time  at  the  assizes,  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  obsolete  jurisdiction  of  which  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  the  relics.  A  lively  and  far  from  incorrect  notion 
of  the  strange  manner  in  which  executive  authority  was  anciently 
shared  out  all  over  the  country,  and  of  the  tenure  by  which  it 
was  held,  may  be  formed  by  supposing  all  the  beneficed  clergy 
to  have,  in  virtue  of  their  livings,  rights  of  a  similar  kind,  subject 
to  supervision  only  through  the  medium  of  actions  at  law,  and 
without  any  such  control  as  is  at  present  exercised  almost  uni¬ 
versally  by  the  central  power  over  its  subordinate  agents.  An 
advowson  is  the  only  familiar  specimen  still  existing  of  that  com¬ 
bination  of  official  and  proprietary  rights  which  was  the  essence 
of  feudalism. 

Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  local  government  of 
England  in  early  times.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better 
illustration  of  its  details  than  is  afforded  by  Windsor;  and 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  work  up  such  an 
illustration  with  greater  diligence  and  success  thau  the 
authors  of  the  work  before  us.  Windsor  presents  specimens 
of  nearly  all  the  principal  kinds  of  local  institutions  which 
flourished  amongst  us  in  early  times.  The  castle  is  the 
head  of  the  honour  and  forest  of  Windsor.  Windsor  itself  is  a 
corporate  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  Windsor  Forest  till 
within  living  memory  was  as  good  a  specimen  as  existed  in 
England  of  the  character  and  government  of  the  tracts  of 
country  set  apart  for  the  pleasure  of  our  early  kings.  The  con¬ 
stable  of  Windsor  Castle  was  an  officer  of  great  importance,  and 
his  authority  may  be  taken  as  affording  a  fair  sample  of  the 


nature  of  the  offices  held  by  similar  functionaries  who  were 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  He  was  the  head  of  the  castle 
and  commander  of  the  garrison;  but,  besides  this,  he  was  judge 
of  a  court  of  which  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  extended 
over  no  less  than  fifty-nine  parishes — viz.,  twenty-four  in  Berk¬ 
shire,  seventeen  in  Surrey,  and  eighteen  in  Buckinghamshire. 
He  was  also  the  head  keeper  of  the  forest,  which  was  at  one 
time  120  miles  round,  aud  it  was  his  duty  to  receive  and  to 
account  for  at  the  Exchequer,  all  rents  payable  to  the  castle. 
These  rents  were  the  representatives  of,  and  probably  in  many 
cases  the  commutations  for,  the  feudal  services  due  from  the 
various  tenants  who  held  in  ancient  times  of  the  King  as  of  the 
honour  of  Windsor.  We  may  here  remind  our  readers  that  the 
colony  of  New  York  was  held  as  of  the  manor  of  Greenwich,  as 
indeed  the  island  of  Bombay  is  still.  These  rents  amounted  in 
all  to  about  8oo^.  a  year,  the  value  of  which  was  of  course  in¬ 
finitely  larger  in  the  time  when  they  wTere  fixed  than  it  is  now.  We 
should  probably  underrate  rather  than  overrate  the  importance 
of  a  constable  of  Windsor  under  Edward  I.  if  we  described  him 
as  holding  for  life  the  place  of  manager  of  Crown  property  worth 
20,000/.  a  year,  and  having  also  the  military  command  of  the 
country,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  judge  of  assize,  and  a  large  amount 
of  local  patronage.  Such  a  man  might  with  little  exaggeration 
be  called  the  governor  of  a  considerable  part  of  three  counties. 

The  town  of  Windsor  itself  presents  little  that  is  curious  in 
relation  to  our  present  subject.  Windsor  Forest  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  specimen  of  the  ancient  forest  organization.  It  contained 
seventeen  walks,  as  they  were  called — each  walk  under  a  ranger; 
and  it  extended  over  a  vast  district,  to  which  the  Great  Park,  as 
it  still  exists,  and  the  woodland  tract  beyond  it,  which  lies 
towards  Sunning  Hill  and  is  popularly  known  as  the  forest,  bear 
no  proportion  at  all.  In  an  old  map  prefixed  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  Annals  of  Windsor,  the  forest  is  made  to  inclose  a 
territory  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Thames,  on  the  east  by 
the  Wey,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Loddon.  It  included  Windsor 
and  the  neighbouring  villages,  as  well  as  Egham,  Chertsey,  and 
Byfleet — it  came  close  to  Guildford — it  took  in  Sandhurst — it 
extended  to  Heuley  on  Thames,  and  included  Twyford  and 
Maidenhead.  Bagshot,  Oakingham,  Warfield,  and  many  other 
villages  and  towns  lay  within  it.  Nothing  can  give  a  better  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  real  character  of  ancient  forests.  They  were 
anything  but  mere  woods.  They  were  vast  tracts  of  country 
supporting  a  very  considei’able  population,  who  enjoyed  for  the 
most  part  various  rights  within  the  forest,  in  which  they 
had  as  distinct  a  property  as  the  King  had  in  his  rights ; 
and  this  circumstance  explains  the  hardships  which  the  forest 
laws  inflicted  on  the  people.  An  inclosed  park,  however 
large,  is  no  grievance  to  any  one ;  but  few  things  could  be 
more  mortifying  than  to  be  tenant  in  common  with  the  King  of 
a  vast  tract  of  country — the  King’s  rights  being  protected 
against  those  of  his  co-owners  by  a  most  stringent  and  arbitrary 
system  of  laws,  administered  for  the  most  part  by  resident  gentry 
who  were  always  “  ranging”  and  holding  courts  of  regard  and 
swanimote  at  which  the  whole  economy  of  the  forest  was 
managed,  whilst  once  in  three  years  the  Chief  J  ustice  of  the 
Forests  severely  and  thoroughly  examined  the  whole  district. 

We  have  chosen  only  one  or  two  illustrations  of  the  contents 
of  the  Annals  of  Windsor  in  order  to  show  their  historical 
value ;  but  they  furnish  a  vast  quantity  of  information,  possess¬ 
ing  much  general  and  literary  interest,  at  which  our  space  will 
not  allow  us  even  to  glance. 


A  FRIEND  IN  NEED.** 

E  cannot  say  that  we  have  read  this  novel  with  breathless 
interest.  It  has  not  roused  us  in  the  morning  before  our 
usual  hour — it  has  not  stolen  our  time  from  more  serious  occu¬ 
pations,  nor  haunted  us  while  engaged  in  them— and,  although 
it  has  more  than  once  sent  us  to  sleep,  no  influence  of  it  has 
disturbed  our  dreams.  Nay,  we  have  never  even  felt  ourselves 
tempted  to  steal  a  look  at  the  last  pages  before  reaching  them  iu 
the  course  of  fair  and  leisurely  perusal.  In  a  word,  the  book  is 
tedious ;  aud  we  are  really  sorry  for  this,  inasmuch  as  it  is  at 
least  free  from  many  faults  which  are  now  too  rife  in  such 
fictions.  We  are  not  bored  with  reflections  and  oracular  utter¬ 
ances  ;  the  language  is  unaffected ;  there  is  nothing  spasmodic 
or  ambitious,  nor  is  there  any  intentional  departure  from  nature. 
Moreover,  although  the  writer  is  not  only  an  Irish  Protestant, 
but  of  the  sex  in  which  the  controversial  spirit  is  most  violently 
developed,  and  although  most  of  the  characters  belong  to  the 
Iloman  communion,  there  is  none  of  that  religious  rancour  which 
in  such  circumstances  we  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  escape. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  some  concern  that  we  must  declare  ourselves 
unable  to  give  an  altogether  satisfactory  answer  to  the  final 
plaudite — “Header,  farewell !  I  trust  we  part  content.” 

The  heroine  is  a  Miss  Laura  Vandeleur,  who  lives  with  her 
father,  an  old  officei’,  at  a  villa  near  Armagh,  and  who  opens  the 
stoi-y  by  lamenting  inalong  soliloquy  that  she  has  almost  completed 
her  twenty-fifth  year  in  dull  and  monotonous  retirement.  But 
no  sooner  has  the  soliloquy  ended  than  the  adventures  of  her 
life  begin.  A  young  man  of  eighteen,  who  is  fleeing  from  pur¬ 
suit,  springs  over  the  wall  of  the  garden  iu  which  the  fair  Laura 
has  been  meditating,  commits  to  her  care  a  small  packet,  and 
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rushes  out  of  sight.  Immediately  after,  his  pursuers  appear, 
and  are  ingeniously  baffled  by  Miss  Vandeleur’s  equivocation. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  heroine  is  disturbed  by  a  noise, 
which  she  discovers  to  be  caused  by  the  fugitive  youth,  who  has 
forced  his  way  through  the  larder-window,  and  is  vigorously 
attacking  her  provisions.  This  interview  is  followed  by  others, 
which  mostly  take  place  by  night — the  fugitive  generally  appear¬ 
ing  in  a  female  dress  ;  and  we  learn  as  much  of  his  history  as  he 
can  tell,  with  some  additions  kindly  furnished  by  the  authoress. 
George — for  such  is  the  name  by  which  he  passes — had  been 
brought  up  as  the  son  of  one  Hartigan,  a  tenant  and  steward  of 
the  potent  Earl  of  Glenarm,  but  for  some  years  had  suspected 
himself  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  son  of  the  Earl’s  elder  brother, 
who  had  died  after  a  love  affair,  and  possibly  a  marriage,  with 
the  daughter  of  a  Swiss  pastor.  From  Mrs.  Hartigan,  on  her 
death-bed,  the  youth  had  received  the  mysterious  packet;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  persecution  to 
which  he  is  subjected  by  Lord  Glenarm  and  his  agents,  with  a 
view  to  get  possession  of  this  packet — of  which  they  know  the 
existence,  but  not  the  nature.  Captain  Vandeleur,  in  returning 
from  a  fair,  is  killed  in  the  dark  by  some  ruffians  from  whom 
he  had  attempted  to  rescue  George — an  event  which  naturally 
distresses  his  daughter,  but  which  will  probably  be  welcomed  by 
most  readers  as  a  deliverance  from  the  prospect  of  having  to 
keep  company  through  three  volumes  with  a  melancholy  and 
peevish  invalid.  George  is  accused  of  the  murder.  He  is  thrust 
into  one  gaol  after  another,  and  escapes  by  various  means.  He  is 
hunted  about  and  knocked  about  in  a  most  prodigious  fashion. 
He  receives  wounds,  bruises,  concussions,  of  every  possible  sort, 
and  is  twice  at  least  thrown  into  violent  and  delirious  fever.  He 
is  mixed  up  in  the  doings  of  the  “  Steel  Boys” — an  association 
generated  by  Lord  Glenarm’s  oppression  of  his  tenants.  He  is 
practised  on  by  the  subtlety  of  the  awful  Father  O’Mahoney  and 
by  the  sneaking  roguery  of  Father  Varian,  while  his  good  angels, 
Father  Justin  Devines  and  Dr.  Evernon,  the  most  eminent 
physician  of  Belfast,  are  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  protect  and 
right  him.  At  length  he  is  kidnapped  by  his  pretended  father, 
Hartigan,  and  has  mysterious  interviews  with  Lord  Glenarm  in 
gloomy  caves  by  torchlight.  Hunger  and  cold  are  tried  in  vain  as 
means  to  force  the  packet  from  him  ;  and  Mr.  Hartigan  is  actiug 
on  a  hint  from  the  Earl  that  it  might  be  well  to  murder  him, 
when  Father  O’Mahoney  happily  appears,  and,  either  from 
humanity  or  from  policy,  becomes  his  deliverer.  George  is  then 
placed  in  a  Flemish  monastery,  under  an  abbot  who  is  one  of 
O’Mahoney ’s  friends  ;  and  from  this  he  makes  his  escape  in 
company  with  a  merry  lay  brother  named  Simon.  The  two 
reach  Paris,  where  they  pass  as  father  and  son ;  and  Simon, 
resuming  his  secular  name  of  Adolphe  Fourne,  amuses  himself 
at  gambling-tables  and  other  unedifying  places,  while  George 
(for  the  action  of  the  novel  begins  in  1786)  becomes  an  orator  at 
Revolutionary  clubs. 

While  mourning  for  her  father’s  death,  Laura  had  become 
acquainted  with  Reginald  Devines,  a  brother  of  Father  Justin, 
but  himself  a  Protestant,  and  secretary  to  Lord  Glenarm,  who 
had  commissioned  him  to  act  as  a  spy  on  her.  Reginald,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  honest  Irishman ;  and,  partly  by  the  graces  of  his 
person,  partly  by  the  deep  sympathy  with  which  he  uttered  over 
her  the  exclamation  “  Poor  thing !  poor  thing  !”  he  had  succeeded 
in  winning  her  hand,  and  thereupon  had  resigned  his  office  of 
secretary.  Mrs.  Devines  falls  into  bad  health,  chiefly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  worry  which  she  had  endured  on  account  of  George 
and  his  secret;  and  it  is  resolved  that  she  shall  spend  some  time 
at  Pau,  where  certain  French  friends  of  the  name  of  Lemourrier 
reside.  In  the  diligence  from  Paris  to  Tours,  Laura  finds  her¬ 
self  beside  a  M.  Rcnoua'rd,  who,  although  he  is  styled  Procureur 
du  Roi,  had  found  it  consistent  with  his  high  office  to  go  to 
Ireland  like  a  common  attorney,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  out  a 
stolen  child,  and  had  been  spirited  away  by  the  machinations  of 
Lord  Glenarm.  To  him  the  lady  confides  the  story  of  George  ; 
but,  while  this  story  agrees  in  many  points  with  that  of  the  child 
in  whom  M.  Renouard  was  interested,  thei’e  are  difficulties  which 
seem  insuperable  in  the  way  of  identification.  At  Pau,  however, 
all  is  made  as  clear  as  daylight.  There  had,  it  appears,  been  at 
the  same  time  two  unfortunate  ladies,  married  to  two  persons  of 
rank  far  above  their  own — -there  had  been  two  great  noblemen 
indignant  at  such  degradation  of  their  heirs  apparent,  and  two 
children  who  had  missed  their  way  in  the  world.  Lord  Glen¬ 
arm’s  agents,  of  whom  O’Mahoney  was  the  leader,  while  one  of 
them  wa3  no  other  than  Adolphe  Fourne  ( alias  Brother  Simon), 
had  stolen  the  w'rong  child.  The  real  Earl  is  found  in  a  hand¬ 
some  young  Frenchman,  Leonard,  who  had  been  supposed  the 
son  of  a  M.  and  Madame  Du  Mesnil ;  George  proves  to  be  the 
child  of  M.  Du  Mesnil,  and  M.  Du  Mesnil  to  be  no  less  a  per¬ 
sonage  than  the  son  and  heir  of  the  great  and  wealthy  Marquis 
de  Harleville.  This  abominable  old  Marquis  is  murdered  by 
Adolphe  Fourne  and  a  mob  in  the  “  Revolution  of  1798”  (for  our 
Irish  authoress  does  not  “fear  to  speak  of  ninety-eight”  as  the 
date  of  the  French  Revolution) ;  but  his  successor,  and  our  other 
French  friends,  find  a  refuge  in  Ireland,  where  they  all  live  happily 
— Leonard  being  married  to  Fleurette  Lemourrier,  and  George 
(now  Count  Gustave  de  Perignon)  to  Rosalinda  Vining,  in  whom 
he  is  pleased  to  trace  the  likeness  of  his  earlier  but  insensible 
love,  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Devines. 

The  story,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  not  very  probable,  nor  are 
either  the  characters  or  their  adventures  interesting.  Lord 


Glenarm  (we  beg  pardon,  “The  Earl  of  Glenarm,”  for  he  is 
never  spoken  of  by  a  less  ceremonious  title)  is  one  of  those 
awful  rajahs  who  figure  as  earls  and  dukes  iu  novels,  but 
are  probably  as  surprising  to  live  dukes  and  earls  as  to  the 
obscurest  commoners.  George  is  by  no  means  a  pleasing  hero 
— indeed,  he  appears  to  us  a  presumptuous,  ill-behaved  little 
jackanapes.  There  is  nothing  like  a  plausible  reason  why  a 
boy  brought  up  as  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  not,  apparently, 
fed  on  romances,  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  claim  the 
title  and  estates  of  the  potentate  on  whose  land  he  was 
living;  and,  as  it  turns  out  after  all  that  he  is  not  the  earl,  his 
conduct  has  not  that  justification  a  posteriori  which  novel- 
readers  have  learnt  to  admit  in  similar  cases.  Laura  is  rather 
tiresome  ;  Norrev,  her  maid,  is  decidedly  so ;  nor  are  Reginald 
and  Dr.  Evernon  very  exhilarating.  Callaghan,  the  low  vihain 
of  the  piece,  is  purely  disgusting.  O’Mahoney  is  the  traditional 
intriguing  priest;  Varian  is  a  mean  imitator  of  O’Mahoney; 
and  the  good  priest,  Justin  Devines,  appears  very  little,  while 
our  reverence  for  him  is  somewhat  marred  by  his  telling  a  down¬ 
right  and  altogether  needless  falsehood.  Indeed,  the  sense  of 
veracity  is  by  no  means  strong  in  others  of  the  characters,  such 
as  Laura  and  George ;  and,  without  entering  into  any  casuistical 
questions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  their  fibs,  we  may  say  that  the 
authoress  might  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  putting  such 
things  into  the  mouths  of  persons  whom  she  wishes  us  to  like. 

The  conversations  in  general  move  wearily,  and  there  is  an 
utter  absence  of  that  humour  which  we  naturally  expect  to  meet 
with  in  Irish  dialogues.  Too  many  of  the  incidents  are  violent, 
and  there  is  not  enough  of  variety  in  them.  The  hunting  of 
George  about  Armagh  and  Belfast  for  two  volumes  and  a  half  of 
unusually  close  print  is  really  quite  fatiguing  to  the  reader. 
And  the  “  Steel  Boy  ”  conspiracy,  which  is  detaded  as  if  it  were 
to  lead  to  some  great  explosion,  passes  out  of  sight  without  any 
corresponding  effect.  Strange  to  say,  the  foreign  personages 
and  scenes  appear  to  us  better  done  than  the  Irish. 

Although  the  title-page  is  anonymous,  the  book  is  advertised 
as  written  by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Freeman.  Whether  it  is  a 
first  publication,  we  do  not  know’ ;  but  in  any  ease,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  authoress  will  be  able  to  improve  on  it. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  GREAT  KING* 

HE  interest  of  universal  Christendom  in  Jerusalem  and 
Palestine  has  scarcely  abated  since  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is, 
indeed,  no  longer  expressed  by  the  outfit  of  powerful  armaments 
in  every  nation  of  Europe,  and  an  infectious  military  enthusiasm 
kindled  by  the  fervour  of  a  Peter  the  Hermit,  or  a  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux.  But  still,  from  year  to  year,  vast  swarms  of  pilgrims 
from  Europe  and  Asia,  especially  Greeks,  Copts,  and  Armenians, 
esteem  it  a  meritorious  act  of  devotion  to  celebrate  their  Easter 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  among  those  motley  bands  the 
traditions  of  the  Crusades  do  not  seem  to  have  been  wholly 
forgotten,  if  it  be  true  that,  no  longer  ago  than  last  Easter 
day,  the  Moslem  guards  of  the  Church  seized  about  forty  swords 
or  poniards,  which  the  pilgrims  had  secreted  beneath  their 
garments.  The  only  difference  is,  that  while  the  weapons 
of  their  chivalrous  predecessors  were  designed  for  the  infidel 
enemies  of  the  common  faith,  these  were  intended  for  service  in 
those  disgraceful  feuds  between  the  conflicting  communities  of 
the  rival  rites  which  have  been  the  disgrace  of  Christians,  and 
the  scoff  of  unbelievers,  for  centuries. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  religious  or  sectarian  phase  of 
Jerusalem,  nor  with  the  political  and  diplomatic  questions  of 
which  it  was  lately  mad  )  the  subject  between  France  and  Russia, 
nor  with  the  ludicrous  <  aricature,  iu  grotesque  miniature,  of  the 
old  conflict  between  the  regale  and  pontificate,  in  the  persons  of 
Consul  Finn  and  Bishop  Gobat — it  is  with  none  of  these  that  we 
have  to  do  at  present.  L  r.  Barclay  invites  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  antiquarian  and  li  erary  position  of  the  Hoi}’’  City,  which 
is  certainly  not  less  to  our  taste,  though  perhaps  scarcely  less 
complicated,  than  the  questions  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
We  used  to  think  that  we  knew  something  of  the  general 
features  at  least  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  we  must 
confess  that  the  result  of  the  combined  laboui-s  of  Williams, 
Fergusson,  and  Thrupp,  in  England — of  Schultz,  Tobler,  and 
Ki-afft,  in  Germany — of  Robinson  and  Barclay,  in  America — to 
say  nothing  of  writers  of  less  note  in  all  these  countries — has 
been  so  completely  to  mystify  the  subject  as  to  render  it  a 
matter  of  sincere  congratulation  that  the  points  at  issue  are 
questions,  practically  speaking,  of  perfect  indifference.  We 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  even  if  the  objections  of 
the  most  sceptical  of  the  above-named  writers  to  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  Holy  Places  were  proved  to  demonstration,  the 
basis  of  the  historical  evidence  of  Christianity  is  not  shaken 
in  the  slightest  degree.  If,  e.g.,  it  were  to  turn  out  that  the 
alleged  Sepulchre  is  a  mass  of  masonry  constructed  within 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  city,  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  is  in 
no  wise  affected  by  the  discovery.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  peculiar  feeling  which  has  led 
some  of  these  authors  to  triumph  in  exposing  the  imposture 
of  the  monks  and  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  to  chuckle 
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with  a  malicious  pleasure  over  the  frauds  aud  follies  of  succes¬ 
sive  generations  of  Christians  for  eighteen  centuries.  By  all 
means  let  the  archaxology  and  topography  of  ancient  Jerusalem 
be  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  criticism  as  those  of  any  city  of 
Pagan  antiquity  —  Athens  or  Sparta,  Corinth  or  Home;  but 
let  them  be  equally  exempted  from  the  prejudice  of  theological 
predilection  and  sectarian  bias.  In  this  spirit  we  proceed  to 
oiler  some  remarks  on  Dr.  Barclay’s  portly  volume,  which 
presents  us  with  the  latest  discoveries  in  and  around  Jerusalem, 
and  furnishes  a  few  more  contributions  to  a  subject  which  will 
only  be  open  to  full  investigation  when  excavations  on  a  large 
scale  shall  be  undertaken  under  competent  scientific  direction. 

As  a  literai’y  production,  the  book  is  beneath  criticism,  which 
the  author  wisely  deprecates  in  his  introduction — wisely,  but 
most  unreasonably,  for  while  press  of  business  and  necessity  of 
rapid  locomotion  may  be  admitted  as  valid  pleas  for  declining 
the  incompatible  duty  of  authorship,  they  furnish  no  excuse 
whatever  for  issuing  a  slovenly  and  incomplete  work  on  an 
important  subject.  The  wholesale  appropriation  of  the  labours 
of  his  predecessors,  aud  the  insertion  of  extraneous  matter  of 
questionable  value,  have  swelled  his  book  to  an  unmanageable 
size  ;  while  the  two  former  beads  of  the  threefold  division  of  the 
woi-k,  however  neat  and  complete  the  three  tenses  may  sound, 
involve  a  vast  amount  of  repetition,  and  lead  to  serious  confusion. 
Indeed,  even  the  original  part  of  Dr.  Barclay’s  book — a  vexy 
small  proportion  of  the  650  pages — can  only  be  i-egarded  as  rough 
material  which  it  must  be  left  to  more  skilful  hands  to  weave 
into  the  texture  of  the  argument  to  which  it  relates.  To  this 
original  matter  our  further  remai’ks  will  be  mainly  confined. 

And  here  we  must  give  Dr.  Bai’clay  full  credit  for  an  in¬ 
dispensable  qualification  in  a  successful  exploration  of  the 
antiquities  of  Jerusalem,  which  demands  an  amount  of  grovelling 
enterprise  that  might  well  deter  any  animal  but  a  ferret  or  a 
mole  from  the  undertaking.  Indeed,  in  some  places,  the  amphibious 
properties  of  a  water-i-at,  and  the  sinuosities  of  the  black  worms 
which  fi’equent  the  sepulchral  caves  about  Jerusalem,  would  be 
invaluable  to  the  enterprising  antiquaiy.  Of  Dr.  Barclay  it 
must  be  said  that  no  accumxxlation  of  dust  and  debris  could  slake 
his  thirst  for  discovery,  and  no  waters  quench  the  ardour  with 
which  he  pursued  his  investigations  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Every  hole  into  which  he  could  force  his  head  was  explored  with 
conscientious  diligence  ;  aud  his  head  appears  to  have  been  used 
as  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge,  to  insinuate  his  whole  person  into 
sewei-s  and  watercovxrses  choked  with  the  filth  of  centuries. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  persevering  pui-suit  of 
knowledge  under  difficulties  has  not  led  to  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  decisive  results.  _Z?.y.,  the  flexibility  of  his  spinal 
cord  was  tested  in  driving  a  mine  through  the  spur  of 
the  Temple  Mount  from  a  burrow  above  Siloam.  He 
emerged — we  will  suppose,  non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidus — at 
the  distance  of  some  thousand  feet,  having  discovered  nothing, 
and  proved  nothing  but  his  own  indomitable  curiosity.  Again, 
not  satisfied  with  the  report  of  an  aerial,  subterranean,  aquatic, 
nocturnal  excursion  of  his  not  less  enterprising  countryman,  Mr. 
Wolcott,  his  predecessor  in  this  novel  field  of  missions,  he  must 
test  the  accuracy  of  that  gentleman’s  observations  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  neck,  which  was  endangered  not  only  by  various  acci¬ 
dents  of  flood  and  field,  but  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems, 
had  he  been  discovered  molesting  “  the  ancient  solitaiy  reign”  of 
their  water-Jin,  in  the  precincts  of  their  hallowed  sites.  More 
successful  was  his  exploration  of  a  vast  subterranean  cavern 
which  underlies  great  part  of  the  northern  quarter  of  the  modern 
city,  and  which  bears  unmistakeable  evidence  of  having  been 
formerly  used  as  a  quarry  whence  were  excavated  the  materials 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  walls  after  some  one  of  its 
numerous  devastations ;  for  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  vindicate  for  it  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  age  of 
Solomon,  and  so  honourable  a  purpose  a*j  tho  construction  of  the 
Temple,  are  wholly  inconclusive. 

So  with  nearly  all  the  arguments  ir.  the  book.  Dr.  Barclay 
is  quite  incapable  of  drawing  sound  conclusions  from  his  premises. 
He  stumbles  here  and  there  upon  important  data  for  the 
illustration  of  ancient  topography,  but  he  invariably  misses 
the  conclusion,  and  burrows  on  still  in  the  dark,  as  ignorant 
of  his  bearings  as  when  forcing  his  tortuous  course  thi’ough 
the  odorous  drains  of  the  city.  One  very  remarkable  instance 
of  this  may  be  mentioned  by  way  of  example.  The  most 
important  feature  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem 
is  undoubtedly  the  Valley  of  the  Cheese -makers,  described 
by  Josephus  as  traversing  the  city,  and  separating  the  Upper 
from  the  Lower  Market.  This  valley  has  been  drawn  by 
Dr.  Bobinson  and  his  followers  along  a  high  artificial  em¬ 
bankment,  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  on  the  west  to  the  Temple 
Close  on  the  east,  and  then  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course, 
southward,  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  and  the  Valley  Ben  Hinnom. 
Now  the  very  existence  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  valley — all 
traces  of  which,  if  they  ever  existed,  have  certainly  been  long 
obliterated  between  the  Jaffa  Gate  and  the  Temple  enclosure — 
has  been  stoutly  contested  by  many  archaxologists,  while  all 
agree  in  the  identity  of  the  lower  portion  with  the  Tyropoeon. 
Its  upper  extension  is  found  by  Mr.  Williams  and  his  school  in 
the  well-defined  valley  which  skirts  the  Temple  Close  along  the 
whole  of  its  west  side,  and  runs  up  in  a  norlh-westei’ly  direction 
to  the  Damascus  Gate.  Now  the  advocates  of  the  invisible 
Valley,  while  accounting  for  its  disappearance  by  the  ac¬ 


cumulation  of  debris — which  certainly  has  wrought  marvels  in 
Jerusalem — of  course  hesitate  to  admit  the  claims  of  its 
rival  to  that  importance  which  the  counter-theory  demands 
for  it,  as  emphatically  the  valley  of  the  interior  of 
Jerusalem.  And  although  it  is  true  that  the  street  which 
traverses  its  whole  length  is  called  by  the  natives  el  Wad, 
i.e.,  the  Valley,  and  that  it  is  the  feature  in  the  modei’n  city,  as 
the  Cheese-makers’  Valley  was  in  the  ancient — so  that  Bitter 
and  other  indifferent  writers  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  this 
view — still  it  was  an  open  question  until  a  fact  which  Dr.  Bar¬ 
clay  has  brought  to  light  set  the  matter  at  rest  for  ever.  “  There 
is,”  he  says,  “  quite  an  extensive  conduit  running  from  Damascus 
Gate  dow'n  the  valley  street,  through  the  city,  at  the  depth  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  surface ;  but  it  is  evidently  a 
mere  sewer  for  draining  all  that  part  of  the  city.  This  drain 
discharges  its  contents  at  present,  a  short  distance  below  the 
Mugrabin  Gate,”  i.e.,  at  the  south  of  the  city  (p.  457).  It 
requii’es  no  Commissioner  of  Sewers  to  determine  that  this  great 
arterial  drain  must  follow  the  line  of  the  main  valley  of  the 
city,  so  that  the  upper  course  of  the  Tyropoeon  is  henceforth 
established,  on  Dr.  Barclay’s  evidence,  beyond  all  doubt ;  while 
that  winter  himself  still  holds  to  Dr.  ltobinson’s  hypothesis, 
although  he  admits  that  this  imaginary  “l’avine  is  now  nearly 
effaced — being  concealed  by  the  long-continued  accumulation 
of  rubbish;”  and  he  is  forced  to  imagine  that  the  still  well- 
marked  valley,  from  the  north,  traversed  by  the  sewer,  is  passed 
over  without  notice  by  Josephus  in  his  minute  description  of  the 
physical  distribution  of  the  terrain  of  the  city.  Numerous 
instances  could  be  adduced  of  this  irreconcilable  want  of  harmony 
between  Dr.  Barclay’s  premises  and  his  conclusions,  the  psycho¬ 
logical  cause  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
investigate. 

The  most  disappointing  part  of  his  book  is  decidedly  that 
which  l-elates  to  the  Temple  Close — that  lai’ge  area  on  the  south¬ 
east  of  the  city,  wliei’e  now  stand  the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  the 
Mosk-el-Aksa,  and  their  dependencies.  To  this  pi’eeinct,  here¬ 
tofore  so  strictly  guarded  by  the  black  slaves  from  the  profane 
tread  of  the  infidel,  Dr.  Barclay  appears  to  have  had  free  and 
fi’equent  access,  through  the  favour  of  the  Moslem  guardian  of 
the  Harem.  Yet  he  has  added  little  to  the  knowledge  which  we 
had  before  obtained  fi-orn  the  stealthy  glances  of  former  travellers, 
cr  from  the  artifice  which  enabled  an  English  architect  to 
make  a  minute  survey  of  the  whole  area.  The  only  correction 
of  any  value  is  casually  given  in  a  note,  and  the  writer  is 
obviously  unaware  of  the  importance  of  the  l’emark.  Both  Ali 
Bey  and  Mr.  Catherwood  represent  the  ai’ches  of  the  Mosk-el- 
Aksa  as  pointed.  Now,  as  the  fact  that  El-Aksa  was  originally 
a  Basilica  of  Justinian  is  well-nigh  demonsti’able,  the  existence 
of  the  pointed  arch  in  so  early  a  building  was  a  perplexing  plxe- 
l  nonxenon.  Dr.  Barclay  informs  xis  (p.  500,  note)  that  “  the 
j  arches  throughout  this  church  are  erroneously  x-epresented  as 
1  pointed  in  Mr.  Cathcrwood’s  beautiful  drawings  ” — a  somewhat 
|  sei’ious  inaccuracy  for  a  professional  architect  to  commit,  which 
must  materially  detract  from  the  value  both  of  the  di’awings  and 
descriptions  of  Mr.  Catherwood,  in  which  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  place  implicit  l’eliance. 

Two  important  discoveries,  however,  were  made  by  Dr.  Barclay 
within  the  Ilax’enx.  One  (p.  490)  was  an  ancient  portal  in  the 
western  wall,  very  similar  to  that  which  has  been  long  well  known 
in  the  southei’n  wall  directly  under  the  Mosk-el-Aksa — the  other 
an  enormous  tank,  between  the  exterior  narthex  of  EI-Aksa 
and  the  raised  platform  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock.  This 
reservoir  is  736  feet  in  circuit,  and  42  in  depth,  reached 
by  “  a  bi’oad  flight  of  44  wide  steps,  cut  in  the  native  rock.” 
It  is  supplied  with  rain-water  conducted  into  it  by  several 
channels  from  the  roof  of  El-Aksa,  and  from  the  rocky  pavement 
of  the  Harem.  It  is  now  rudely  vaulted  over,  the  roof  being 
supported  by  “  ill-shaped  piers,  apparently  of  unhewn  rocks, 
badly  plastered.”  (p.  527.)  The  recovery  of  this  Pool  has 
furnished  an  important  landnxai’k  in  the  topography  of  mediaeval 
and  ancient  Jerusalem,  of  which  archaeologists  have  long  been 
in  quest ;  for  there  can  be  no  question  that  wre  have  here  the 
lloyal  cistern  which  the  chi’oniclei’s  of  the  Crusaders  place  before 
the  entrance  of  the  Palace  of  Solomon,  by  which  name  they 
designated  the  Mosk-el-Aksa — identical  also  with  Solomon’s 
Pool,  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his  description  of  the  old  wall 
in  this  quarter.  But  here,  again,  Dr.  Barclay  misses  the  gist  of 
his  discovery.  He  tells  us  that  “this  sheet  of  water  is,  without 
doubt,  the  ‘Sea’  of  which  the  Son  of  Siracli  and  the  Commissioner 
of  King  Ptolemy  speak  in  such  rapturous  terms — the  rapacity  of 
the  various  spoilers  of  the  devoted  city  having  left  it  minus  the 
lead  or  brass  with  which  it  was  formerly  encased ;”  while  he 
looks  for  Solomon’s  Pool — here  actually  before  his  eyes — under 
the  debris  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  where,  of  course,  he 
fancies  that  he  finds  traces  of  it  (pp.  151,  303). 

With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Dr.  Barclay  takes  the  side  of  his  more 
distinguished  countryman,  Dr.  Bobinson,  and  endeavours  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  defend 
the  existing  tradition.  Into  the  details  of  this  controversy  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  enter,  since,  without  the  aid  of  plans  and  dia¬ 
grams,  it  must  be  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated  ;  but  we 
may  say  plainly  that  Dr.  Barclay’s  advocacy  of  either  view  cannot 
be  allowed,  in  any  way,  to  affect  the  question.  The  fact  is,  that 
he  is  far  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Jerusalem  of  the  future 
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to  allow  us  to  feel  the  slightest  confidence  in  his  judgment  on 
the  many  topographical  and  archteological  questions  relating  to 
the  Jerusalem  Sf  the  past.  We  mean  no  farther  disrespect  to 
Dr.  Barclay  and  his  favourite  studies  than  is  implied  by  the 
settled  conviction,  strongly  confirmed  by  his  pages,  that  a  per¬ 
son  so  conversant  as  he  is  with  the  Millennial  aspect  of  the  city 
has  not  the  common-place  faculties  requisite  to  qualify  him  oi 
the  investigation  of  historical  evidence.  Such  transcendental 
views  are  not,  indeed,  at  all  inconsistent  with  that  theory  of 
wholesale  falsehood  and  fraud  which  summarily  disposes  oi  all 
such  phenomena  of  the  early  Church  as  prove  inconvenient,  to  Jus 
own  private  notions  of  primitive  Christianity;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  they  do  affect  the  logical  faculty  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  those  who  entertain  them  perfectly  insensible  to  the  most 
palpable  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  their  own  argu¬ 
ments.  Thus,  in  this  particular  instance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
we  are  required  to  believe  that  Macarius  and  Maximus^ 
the  two  Bishops  of  Jerusalem  who  were  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  the  original  Church  under  Constantine  with  all  their  con- 
temporaries  and  colleagues,  were  a  set  of  astute,  unprincipled 
liars,  consciously  palming  off  a  circumstantial  falsehood  on  their 
Imperial  patrons,  from  the  basest  of  all  motives,  and  yet 
such  bunglers  and  idiots,  that,  having  the  whole  vicinity  of 
the  city  to  select  from,  they  chose  to  fix  on  a  spot  for  the 
Sepulchre  which  was  manifestly  a  fictitious  one,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  traces  of  the  ancient  wall  were  existing  to  convict 
them  of  their  impudent  forgery.  To  our  mind  this  preposterous 
hypothesis  presents  a  difficulty  far  greater  than  any  involved  m 
the  counter  theory,  but  a  difficulty  which  we  believe  Dr.  Barclay 
to  be  quite  as  incapable  of  appreciating  as  we  are  of  doing  justice 
to  his  lucubrations  on  the  Millennial  Jerusalem,  to  which  we  now 
turn.  .  . 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  by  far  the  most  original  part 
of  liis  work,  to  say  nothing  of  its  value  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  which  may  be  partly  indicated  by  the  following 
notices.  After  describing,  with  great  minuteness,  the  precise 
geographical  position  and  dimensions  of  “  the  restored  and 
enlarged  city”  and  its  sanctuary,  situated  in  the  midst  of  “  the 
Holy  Oblation” — “the  exact  location  of  which,  though  so  minutely 
described,  is  not  very  clearly  delineated,  and  hence  cannot  be 
determined  with  absolute  precision” — and  after  having  fixed 
“  the  vast  Millennial  City,  Jehovah  Shammah!”  to  the  Frank 
Mountain,  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the 
advantages  of  this  location : — “  This  city  of  cities  will  cover  an 
area  of  more  than  a  hundred  square  miles,  and  will  number  its 
inhabitants  by  millions.  It  can  be  rendered  very  accessible  by  a 
short  railway  from  El-Arish,  Askalon,  or,  perhaps,  still  better, 
Gaza;  and  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  Ezion  Geber,  on  the 
Bed  Sea,  is  also  entirely  practicable  at  a.  small  cost.”  He  adds 
that  “  doubtless  the  route  here  described  is  destined  again  to  be¬ 
come  the  great  highway  of  trade  and  travel  between  the  East  a,nd 
the  West.”  (p.  613.)  “  Such  a  city,  in  such  a  climate,  in  a  position 
so  advantageous  in  a  civil,  commercial,  and  geographical  point  of 
view,  might  well  claim  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world  ;  but  still 
it  will  be  eclipsed  by  its  neighbour  and  rival,  Jehovah  Shammah. 
There  are  to  be  two  most  copious  perennial  streams  of  water 
going  forth  from  Jerusalem — one  towards  the  Mediterranean,  the 
other  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  “developed  apparently  by  the  great 
earthquake,”  like  “  a  large  stream  in  South  America  a  few 
months  since,”  and  “a  large  river  in  Armenia  a  few  years  ago.” 
Our  author  is  not  quite  sure  whether  these  two  streams  are  to 
flow  from  one  fountain,  or  “ where  the  healing  stream  bifurcates. 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  since  all  the  rest  is 
clear.  “It  would  be  perfectly  practicable,  with  very  little 
labour,  to  conduct  a  stream  issuing  from  the  Temple  area  to  the 
region  of  the  future  Jehovah  Shammah  by  a  short  serpentine 
canal,  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  ground  and  this 
Eastern  river  “may  be  rendered  very  serviceable  not  only  for 
the  irrigation  of  a  large  district  of  country,  but  for  internal  boat 
navigation.”  (p.  615.)  Then,  the  enormous  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  to  produce  still  grander  and  more  astounding  results  ;  “for 
the  distance  being  only  about  15  or  20  miles,  and  the  difference 
of  altitude  nearly  4000  feet,  the  rate  of  descent  could  not  be  less 
than  an  average  of  200  feet  per  mile,  or  one  foot  in  26,  a  fall 
of  4000  feet  in  20  miles  ;  while  the  entire  fall  in  the  Mississippi, 
throughout  its  whole  course  of  2000  miles  is  only  1575  feet  ■ 
What  inconceivable  power  for  the  propulsion  of  machinery!” 
We  have  reached  the  climax  and  may  desist.  Think  of  the  river 
of  the  mystical  Jerusalem  reduced  by  statistics  and  gradients  to 
“a  mighty  fine  water  privilege  !” 

Still,  we  shall  not  fathom  the  depths  of  this  bathos  without 
reference  to  the  Introduction  of  this  wonderful  book,  in  which 
the  author  reveals  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  dealings  with  his 

Eublishers.  Those  very  sensible  men,  it  seems,  when  his  volume 
ad  reached  the  550th  page,  intimated  to  him  “that  the  volume, 
having  already  transcended  its  prescribed  limits,  must  speedily 
close.”  (p.  xxi.)  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  his  own  credit’s 
sake,  that  Dr.  Barclay  did  not  take  the  hint,  and  so  suppress  all 
this  trash  about  the  Millennial  Jerusalem.  He  is,  however, 
altogether  of  another  mind.  The  following  passage,  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  what  has  been  above  cited,  is  certainly  the  most  remark¬ 
able  in  the  book: — “  He  more  especially  regrets  that  lie  is  thus 
constrained  so  materially  to  abridge  the  exposition  of  his  views  of 
‘Millennial  Jerusalem.’  For  this  is  a  subject  which,  howrever  inte¬ 
resting  and  important  at  this  ominous  crisis  of  the  world  s  history, 
is  so  completely  put  under  ban—  owing  to  the  wild  extravagances 


of  recldess  tlieorizers— as  scarcely  to  be  esteemed  legitimate 
matter  of  investigation.  Nor  is  this  wariness  either  very  sur¬ 
prising  or  censurable,  in  view  of  the  many  wild  vagaries  that 
have  been  palmed  upon  the  world  as  the  doctrine  of  Scripture. 
By  all  wffiich  we  are  given  to  understand  that  Dr.  Barclay  s 
exposition — grossly  sensuous  and  materialistic  as  it  is,  with  its 
cheap  railways,  artificial  serpentine  canals,  its  boat-navigation, 
its  wmter-power  and  machinery — is  sober  and  modest  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  “vagaries”  of  those  whom  he  stigmatizes  as 
“  reckless  tlieorizers.”  Wbat  an  insight  does  it  give  into  the 
actual  state  of  the  prophetic  school  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  author  of  this  commentary  on  Ezekiel,  who  can  be  saved 
from  the  charge  of  profanity  only  on  the  plea  of  invincible  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  first  principles  of  spiritual  interpretation,  should 
plume  himself  on  his  exemption  from  the  wild  extravagances  of 
his  contemporaries  !  AVe  take  leave  of  kirn  with,  a  few  vroids  of 
his  own,  with  which  we  are  able  most  cordially  to  sympathize  : 

“  Prophecy  has  far  less  to  fear  from  its  enemies  than  from  some 
of  its  professed  friends.” 


DANISH  EALLADS* 

I  LOVE  a  ballad  but  even  too  well,”  said  the  honest  clown  in 
the  Winters  Tale;  and  so,  w^e  may  be  sure,  felt  the  scamp 
Autolycus  and  the  noble  Florizelwith  his  “sweet  maid  Peidita. 
Indeed,  the  delight  in  narrative  poetry,  so  universal  in  the  middle 
ages,  must  have  done  much  to  bind  together  the  diflerent  ranks 
of  men  with  that  kindly  feeling  which  arises  from  the  possession 
of  a  common  and  worthy  object  of  love  and  admiration.  And 
nowadays,  when  all  right-thinking  men  are  anxious  to  bridge  the 
gulf  fixed  for  the  last  three  centuries  between  the  educated  and 
unlettered  classes,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  attention  which 
the  old  ballad-poetry  of  Europe,  revered  and  beloved  by  prince 
as  well  as  peasant,  is  now  receiving  from  competent  collectors  in 
Germany,  France,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  even  America. 

In  editing  the  Danish  Folkeviser,  Dr.  Grundtvig  has  acted  on 
a  principle  which,  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  materials 
rave  ceased  to  be  solely  traditionary,  and  are  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  old  books  and  manuscripts,  we  regard  as  the 
only  sound  one — namely,  to  give  every  existing  version  of  each, 
ballad.  The  result  is,  of  course,  a  book  for  students,  not  for  gene¬ 
ral  readers,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  his  first  two  volumes 
(all  that  have  hitherto  been  published)  contain  mo  pages,  and 
413  distinct  versions  of  114  ballads — of  which,  wre  may  mention, 
scarce  half  had  previously  been  printed.  But  the  general  reader, 
whose  taste  is  perhaps  overmuch  consulted  at  the  present  day, 
will  no  doubt  be  provided  with  a  Danish  selection  compiled  on. 
the  same  plan  as  the  volume  of  Frau  (or  Fraulein  ?)  Eosa  Warrens. 
As  to  this  lady’s  book,  many  who  understand  German,  but  not 
Danish,  will  be  glad  to  know  that,  besides  containing  a  valuable 
introduction  by  Dr.  Grundtvig,  it  is  much  more  readable  than 
Wilhelm  Grimm’s  Altdanische  Heldenlieder,  the  artificial  rugged¬ 
ness  of  which  reminds  one  of  a  rockery. 

Dr.  Grundtvig  divides  the  Danish  ballads  into  four  classes— 
the  Kasmpeviser  or  champion-songs,  ballads  relating  to  enchant¬ 
ments,  historic  ballads,  and  chivalrous  ballads.  The  first  two 
classes  belong  to  the  mythic  period;  the  last  two  relate  to 
mediaeval  life,  and  sometimes  to  actual  mediaeval  occurrences. 
Each  class  has  its  distinctive  merits.  To  students  of  Teutonic 
poetry  the  champion-ballads  are  particularly  valuable,  as  repre¬ 
senting  a  class  of  popular  poems  which  must  at  onetime  have  been 
found  in  Germany,  but  which  probably  ceased  to  exist  in  their 
isolated  forms  when  the  Homers  of  the  thirteenth  century  built 
them  into  epics  such  as  the  Nibelungenlied  and  the  Gudrun. 
Interesting,  too,  to  the  student  of  Icelandic  mythology  and  litera¬ 
ture  are  the  evidences  these  ballads  afford  of  the  preservation, 
in  spite  of  Christianity  and  time,  of  traces  of  the  beliefs  and 
the  heroes  of  Old  Norse  paganism — “the  far-off  thunders  of 
which,”  says  Grundtvig,  “re-echo  still  in  the  most  ancient  folk- 
lays.”  The  echo,  however,  is  but  faint— the  grand  old  gods 
have  stalked  indignantly  away.  Thor  of  the  red  beard  has  left 
Saint  Olaf  with  a  frown.  But  the  spirits  of  the  mountains,  the 
forests,  and  the  streams,  have  consented  to  dwell  where  the 
chime  of  the  Christian  bells  has  reached  them,  and  enough  re¬ 
mains  to  justify  the  dictum  of  Ampere : — “  Une  religion  qui 
meurt  laisse  toujours  son  phantome.”  The  traces  of  the  Old 
Norse  literature  are  much  more  distinct,  and  show  how  deeply  it 
must  have  sunk  into  the  hearts  of  the  Scandinavian  people.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  ballads  of  Hjalmar  and  An- 
gantyr,  Baguar  Lodbrok,  Orm  Ungersvend,  and  others.  The 
story  of  Sigurthr  and  Brynild,  as  told  in  two  of  Grundtvig  s 
ballads,  agrees  with  the  Elder  Edda  and  the  Volsunga-saga ; 
while,  curiously  enough,  the  three  ballads  on  Grimhild  s  ven¬ 
geance  ( Grimhild's  Hevn,  Udvalgte  Danslce  Viser,  I.,  109,  117, 
124)  follow  the  German  recension  of  the  story.  Ravengar  and 
the  Eagle  reminds  one  of  the  conversation  between  At  1  i  and  the 
bird  in  the  song  of  Helgi  son  of  Hjorvardh  ;  and  the  Vilkina-saga 
is  followed  in  the  noble  cycle  of  ballads  on  Diderik  of  Bern 
(Theodoric  of  Yerona,  the  Ostrogoth)  and  his  champions.  _  Let 
us  quote  a  few  verses  from  one  of  these  ballads — Diderik  og 

*  Danmarlcs  gamle  Folkeviser,  udgivne  af  Svend  Grundtvig.  I.  Kjoben- 
havn.  1853.  II.  i856.  _  .  _  , 

Fanisclie  Volkslieder  der  Vorzeit.  Aus  der  Sammlung  von  favend 
Grundtvig.  Irn  Versmasz  des  Originals  iibertragen  von  Eosa  Warrens, 
Mit  einer  Einleitung  vom  Herausgeber  des  Originals.  Hamburg.  1858. 
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Olger  Danske.  Diderik  sends  to  demand  tribute  from  Olger  of 
North  Jutland,  who  has  had  himself  crowned  with  red  gold: — 

King  Olger  grew  right  wrathful — such  scoffs  he  never  could  bear : 

“  Let  him  abide  us  on  the  heath,  and  we  will  fight  him  there ; 

Of  tribute  nought  the  Danskers  know,  save  what  themselves  have  seized, 

And  if  you  take  our  tribute  now,  you’ll  be  but  little  pleased.” 
***** 

So  gay  was  Ulf  of  Jem,  when  back  the  answer  came ! 

So  loud  laughed  Hero  Hangen :  “  We  tarry  too  long  for  them.” 

And  it  was  Vidrik  Verlandsen — right  glad  of  heart  he  grew: 

And  then  says  Orm  the  Ungersvend,  “  We’ll  beat  the  Berners  too.” 

“And  I  will  ride  ahead  of  all” — so  spake  Sir  Iver  Blaa; 

“  I  will  not  be  the  hindmost,”  then  said  Sir  Kulden  Graa. 

King  Olger  and  King  Diderik,  they  met  upon  the  heath ; 

They  fought  in  earnest,  mightily — in  wrath  they  set  their  teeth  : 

They  fought  one  day,  they  fought  for  three,  and  neither  side  would  quail ; 

The  Danskers  fight  so  manfully !  their  lord  they  never  fail. 

The  blood  ran  down  as  the  torrents  run,  down  from  the  hills  away; 

The  tribute  which  they  claimed  before,  this  must  the  Berners  pay. 

The  battle-steam  rose  to  the  clouds ,  and  all  the  sun  grew  red  : 

It  vjas  great  pity  to  behold  the  heroes  lying  dead. 

Sere  lay  horse  and  there  lay  man — good  friends  were  twinned  for  aye — 

All  did  not  laugh  who  came  to  feast  where  that  hot  blood-bath  lay. 

{Danske  Viser,  i.  37,  38,  39.) 

Who  will  not  pardon,  for  the  sake  of  such  verses  as  these  are 
in  the  original,  the  anachronism  committed  by  the  balladist  in 
making  Olger,  a  contemporary  of  Charlemagne,  fight  against 
Theodoric,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  P  The 
vigour  and  vividness  apparent  in  the  ballad  above  quoted  are  found 
in  most  of  its  fellows.  To  establish  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
would,  however,  require  more  space  than  we  can  well  afford. 
But  take  some  of  the  short  similes,  which  are  sparingly  intro¬ 
duced,  as  in  all  true  popular  poetry,  save  the  Ionian  songs.  Thus, 
of  the  hero  Sigfried’s  ungovernable  horse  ( Danske  Viser,  i.  97, 
rendered  literally) : — 

They  led  Graamand  out  from  the  stable  ;  his  halter  was  gilt  ; 

His  eyes  were  luminous  as  clear  stars,  and  fire  sprang  from  his  bit. 

And  when  Grimmer  is  going  to  fight  for  the  hand  of  Lady  Inge- 
borg,  she  says  to  her  lover : — 

I  will  give  you  the  sword — take  it  in  your  hand  ; 

It  bites  the  hard  iron  as  if  you  clove  water. 

“Giant,”  says  Vidrik  Verlandsen,  “  I  will  hew  thee  as  small 
as  leaves  blown  among  dust”  (and  he  does  it,  of  course).  In  the 
second  ballad  onResmer  the  merman,  Buckshank  and  Elverstone 
start  for  Iceland  ;  and  “  they  launched  the  ship  out  on  the  sea,  that 
growled  like  the  wrathful  bear.”  But  in  describing  the  joy  felt 
at  the  deliverance  of  Valdemar  II.  from  captivity,  the  singer 
takes  a  more  daring  flight : — 

The  Danish  men  were  all  as  glad  that  their  Lord  was  loose  from  trouble, 

As  the  angels  wero  on  Easter-morning  when  our  Lord  arose  from  death. 

“Guard  thyself  well,  dear  daughter,”  says  a  mother,  “Sir 
Gjode  strives  after  thy  honour  as  the  falcon  after  the  wild  roe.” 
The  king’s  men  fall  before  Knud  of  Myklegaard  (Constantinople) 

“  as  leaves  against  the  winter-tide and  finally,  the  following, 
like  the  comparison  of  the  sound  of  the  sea  to  the  growl  of  an 
angry  bear,  could  hardly  have  been  struck  out  save  by  a  northern 
balladist : — 

A  mouth  she  has  like  roses  red,  and  eyes  like  the  falcon  gray, 

And  every  word  she  utters  falls  like  a  runic  lay. 

And  this — 

Hoeg  he  goes  to  the  ships  with  so  mickle  a  prize : 

Edmund  stands  in  the  waist  as  bright  as  a  gray  iceberg — 

brings  a  noble  image  before  one’s  imagination — the  tall  young 
warrior,  erect  in  the  sheen  of  his  armour,  like  the  glittering 
bergs  that  tower  above  the  surges  of  the  northern  seas.  Some 
of  these  similes  are  surely  conceived  in  the  true  Homeric  spirit, 
and  another  Homeric  characteristic  is  suggested  by  the  standing 
epithets  w  hich  so  frequently  occur  in  the  ballads.  Thus  God  is 
always  “the  Highest,”  or  “  the  Mighty,”  or  “  the  True.”  Christ 
is  “  the  rich.”*  A  trold  is  always  either  “  wicked,”  or  “  loathly.” 
A  knight  is  “fine”  or  “fair;”  a  lady,  “proud”  (which,  as  in  the 
Scottish  ballads,  seems  simply  to  mean  stately)  or  “chaste;” 
a  mother  is  “  dear,”  but  a  stepmother  “  rough”  ( strid ).  Courtiers 
( hofmeend ,  the  retainers  of  the  kings  or  nobles,  the  huscarls 
of  the  sagas)  are  “  active  ;”  castles  are  always  “  bold  ;”  wine  is 
“clear,”  mead  “brown,”  or  “sweet.”  A  sword  is  “good,” 
or  “  gilded,”  or  “  bright ;”  a  shield  “  good,”  or  “  red.”  Dress  in 
general  (slcind)  is  “  scarlet,”  or  “  leaf-green  ;”  a  mantle  is  “  blue,” 
or  in  the  case  of  a  person  of  the  lower  ranks,  “  gray.”  Spurs 
are  “golden,”  shoes  “silver-buckled”  ( solvspcendte ),  linen 
“white.”  The  knights’  and  ladies’  hair  was  “yellow,”  their 
fingers  were  “  small,”  their  cheeks  and  hands  “white,”  their 
tears  “  bitter” — they  were  not  ashamed  to  weep  in  the  middle 
ages — though  their  groves  and  limetrees  were  “green,”  and  their 
sun  “clear.”  The  seastrand  is  “  white,”  or  “  wild,”  or  “  storm¬ 
ing,”  the  sea  “salt,”  the  billows  “blue,”  or  “strong.”  More 
remarkable  are  the  epithets  applied  to  the  yards  and  sails  of 
ships,  the  former  being  always  “gilded,”  the  latter  “silken” — 


*  Compare  thie  rikeo  Crist,  Hel.  1,  1.  “  JRlhhi,”  says  Jacob  Grimm 

(D.  Myth.  18)  “in  Old  High  German  means  dives,  potens,  and  also  beat  us; 
and  dives  is  closely  connected  with  divus,  as  Dis,  Ditie,  grows  out  of  Divit, 
From  the  Slav,  bog  is  derived  bogat  (dives)  Lith.  bagotas  [cf.  the  Irish  tribe- 
name  in  Ptolemy,  'Po-/3oy6ioi  tj  Cf.  ops,  inops  (Euss.  ubogii)  opulentus  with 
ops  the  bona  dea.” 


the  mediroval  mind  seems  indeed  to  have  taken  especial  delight 
in  imagining  sumptuous  vessels.  The  metre  in  which  these 
ballads  are  composed  is  either  the  long  line  with  seven  accented 
syllables,  of  which  we  have  given  a  specimen,  or  a  shorter  line, 
with  only  four  such  syllables,  of  which  a  home-example  may  be 
found  in  the  Scottish  Binnorie.  The  rhymes  are  often  assonantal. 
And  now,  having  said  thus  much  as  to  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  whereby  the  Danish  ballads  may  be  known,  we  may  pro¬ 
ceed  to  consider  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  spirit  by  which 
they  are  animated. 

First,  then,  wrc  may  notice  the  unquenchable  thirst  for  ven¬ 
geance  from  which  the  ballad  heroes  and  heroines  suffer — a  thirst 
sometimes,  as  in  Svend  T  onved,  replaced  by  what  seems  a  mere 
mad  lust  for  blood.  The  mode  in  which  this  operates  may  be 
exemplified  by  an  extract  from  a  ballad,  called  the  Avenging 
Sword,  and  printed  by  Grundtvig  for  the  first  time.  Sir  P'eder 
has  been  wandering  over  the  earth  in  search  of  his  father’s 
murderer.  At  last  the  Danish  king  confesses  that  lie  himself 
was  the  slayer : — 

Sir  Peder  bis  breastplate  be  smote  with  a  will — 

“  Bein  in  thy  wrath— O  my  heart,  lie  still ! 

Lie  still  my  heart,  but  ready  be  thou : 

Of  vengeance  soon  thou  shalt  have  enow.” 

Alone  into  the  court  he  sped  : 

Unto  his  noble  sword  he  said : — 

“  Hearken  thou,  my  sword  so  good : 

AVouldst  thou  revel  deep  in  blood  ? 

Sword,  to-day  wilt  thou  help  me  7 

No  brother  have  I  alive  but  thee.” 

“  How  can  I  give  thee  help  to-day  ? 

Behold,  my  hilt  is  wrenched  away.” 

Sir  Peder  sought  a  smithy  then  : 

The  swordsmith  forged  the  sword  agen: 

The  hilt  he  wrought  in  silver  white  : 

Of  gold  he  made  the  pummel  bright. 

“  And  now  wilt  thou,  my  sword,  help  me  ? 

No  brother  have  I  alive  but  thee.” 

“  Only  be  thy  heart  as  bold 

As  my  point  is  keen  and  cold : 

Only  be  thy  spirit  free 

As  my  hilt  is  true  to  thee.” 

Sir  Peder  strides  on  into  the  hall : 

Therein  they  were  drinking,  the  champions  all. 

Sir  Peder  would  prove  his  good  sword’s  worth  : 

Eight  of  the  champions  he  strikes  to  earth. 

Sir  Peder  he  smote  on  every  side : 

He  spared  nor  mother,  nor  maid,  nor  bride. 

He  clanged  and  stormed  through  court  and  hall : 

He  slew  the  king  and  the  king’s  sons  all. 

But  out  of  its  cradle  a  child  says  still  : 

“You’re  venging  your  father’s  death  full  ill : 

Full  ill  you’re  venging  your  father’s  death  : 

I’ll  venge  my  sire,  please  God” — it  saith. 

“  Full  well  I’ve  wroken  my  father’s  fall, 

Thy  sire’s  shall  never  be  wroken  at  all.” 

He  took  the  child  as  it  lay  full  low : 

He  clove  it  atwain  with  a  single  blow. 

“Halt  now  my  sword,  so  red  and  broad! 

Halt  in  the  name  of  Eternal  God !” 

Sadly  said  the  sword :  “  Hear  thou ! 

I  longed  for  thine  own  blood  but  now; 

And  hadst  thou  not  conjured  mo  so 

By  this  I  should  have  laid  thee  low.” 

The  spirit  that  actuated  Sir  Peder  is  sometimes,  as  we  have 
hinted,  shared  by  women.  Thus,  in  the  “  Little  Engel”  (Danske 
Viser,  iii.  147),  the  hero  carries  off  Lady  Malfred.  Her  uncle 
pursues  the  lovers  with  a  large  body  of  men.  By  Malfred’s 
advice,  Engel  takes  refuge  in  Mary’s-kirk.  There  he  and  his 
lady  are  besieged  for  five  mouths  :  — 

This  said  Malfred’s  mother — she  was  not  loving  to  her — 

“Bum  ye  Mary’s  church,  and  build  it  again  with  gold.” 

The  lire  began  to  burn,  and  the  smoke  rushed  thickly  in. 

It  was  lile  Malfred,  she  paled  on  her  white  cheek. 

It  was  so  hot  in  the  churchyard,  as  it  stood  in  flame; 

It  was  hotter  in  the  church,  as  the  lead  ran  down. 

This  said  lile  Malfred — she  was  so  sick  at  heart — 

“  Stab  our  horses  to  death — let  us  cool  ourselves  in  their  blood.” 

This  said  Engel,  as  ho  stood  on  the  floor, 

“  Full  little  coolness  can  we  get  from  our  horses’  blood.” 

Then  cried  the  henchboy — to  him  the  horses  were  so  dear— 

“  Bather  stab  lile  Malfred — she  well  deserves  death.” 

It  was  the  lile  Engel  took  Malfred  in  his  arms: 

“  Thou  dost  by  no  means  deserve  this  death,  my  own  heart’s  dearest. 

But  hear  me,  little  Malfred,  what  I  say  to  thee  now: 

If  thou  hast  a  son  this  year,  call  him  after  me.” 

They  set  her  on  their  shields,  and  lifted  her  up  with  their  spears : 

So  they  lifted  her  sorrowing  out  of  the  church-window. 

It  was  the  Lady  Malfred,  she  goes  about  the  churchyard  ; 

Her  scarlet  [manl  le]  was  destroyed,  and  so  was  her  hair  burnt. 

It  was  the  Lady  Malfred  fell  on  her  naked  knees  : 

“  Grant  that  I  bear  the  son  this  year  who  shall  take  vengeance  for  this !” 

Her  prayer  ia  beard,  and  ber  son  subsequently  burns  ber  uncle 
alive. 

This  overmastering  passion  for  revenge  may  to  some  extent  be 
accounted  for  by  the  utter  disregard  for  tbe  lives  of  themselves 
and  others  which  the  heroes  evince  on  most  occasions.  Battle  to 
them  is  a  leg  (play,  the  Northumbrian  lake),  or  a  dand.s  (dance). 
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A  manslaughter  is  described  sometimes  as  if  it  was  a  joke— 

rather  a  rough  one,  perhaps,  but  regarded  as  good  by  all  but  the 
victim.  Thus,  in  “  King  Diderik’s  Warriors  Expedition  to 
Birtingsland”  (Brittany  ?) — ■ 

Said  the  king’s  skinker,  who  skinked  both  mead  and  wine,  ^ 

“  Let’s  take  to  our  6harp  spears— we’ll  drive  them  back  again. 

It  was  Hvitting  Helfredson,  he  took  the  skinker  by  the  beard; 

He  struck  him  under  the  ear,  so  that  his  brains  bespattered  the  wail : 

It  was  Hvitting  Helfredson,  he  made  thereof  a  play ; 

He  cast  the  dead  body  on  the  board—"  Who’ll  mmce  this  meat  for  met 


And  yet,  amid  all  this  ruthlessness  and  savagery,  we  find  traits 
of  a  chivalrous  tenderness  and  pity  that  remind  one  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  gentle  Baldur  standing  among  the  grim,  dark  gods  of 
As^ard.  ‘‘My  lord,”  says  Sir  Nielus  to  his  betrothed,  “  will 
send  me  on  an  expedition,  away  from  you,  my  deepest  Rest”  (min 
hojeste  Ro).  Did  a  lover  ever  call  his  lady  by  a  nobler  name  P 
And  in  a  champion-ballad  describing  a  battle  between  \  idrik 
Verlandsen  (Vidga  son  of  Velint)  with  King  Blackmand  (in 
Peder  Syv’s  collection,  Kjob.  1787,  p.  421),  we  find  the  cata¬ 
strophe  thus  described : — 

Then  Yidrik  spake  unto  his  sword  :  “  Mimerung,  art  any  good  ? 

For  not  in  all  these  fifteen  years  smote  I  in  fiercer  mood.” 

Then  forth  he  drew  his  noble  sword— for  it  was  sheathed  fast— 

He  smote  the  king  so  hard,  the  point  from  head  to  navel  passed. 

It  was  Yidrik  Yerlandsen — he  smote  without  a  threat — 

He  hewed  so  fiercely  at  the  king  the  point  his  saddle  met. 

Then  Vidrik  Verlandsen  outspake — his  cheeks  were  flushing  high— 

«  it  was  great  pity  to  behold  that  such  a  kemp  should  die : 

Let  us  take  up  the  kingly  corpse,  and  lay  it  in  a  grave  : 

All  honour,  praise,  and  dignity  so  true  a  kemp  should  have. 

Now  have  I  been  in  many  a  dance,  ’mong  champions’  hands  so  hard— 

I  never  found  a  man  before,  himself  so  well  could  ward.” 

It  is,  however,  in  ballads  such  as  “  Svend  Dyring,  or,  the 
Dead  Mother’s  Return”  (which,  with  its  combination  of  intense 
pathos  and  high  imaginative  power,  stands  alone,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  in  the  ballad-literature  of  Europe),  and  in  love-ballads, 
such  as  “  Sir  Medelvold,”  “  Ribolt  and  Guldborg,”  and  “  Agnete 
and  the  Merman,”  that  we  find  the  truest  examples  of  the  tender¬ 
ness  to  which  we  have  alluded — that  .noble  tenderness 
which  in  the  middle  ages  was  seldom,  we  suspect,  to  be  found 
save  among  men  with  hearts  as  bold  and  arms  as  strong  as 
those  of  the” fierce  champions  whose  deeds  of  vengeance  have  been 
above  referred  to.  With  one  of  these  love-ballads— “  Aage  og 
Else”  ( Danske  Fiser,  i.  210)— we  shall  now  conclude  these  cur¬ 
sory  remarks  on  the  completest,  and  in  some  respects  the  finest, 
ballad-literature  of  Teutonic  Europe 


It  was  the  knight  Sir  Aage,  he  rode  by  an  isle  away, 

He  won  the  lady  Elsielyle— she  was  so  fair  a  may  ! 

He  won  the  lady  Elsielyle,  with  all  her  store  of  gold. 

On  Monenday  thereafter— he  lay  in  the  cold  black  mould. 

It  was  the  lady  Elsielyle,  she  was  right  full  of  woe— 

The  knight  Sir  Aage  heard  her,  the  cold  black  mould  below. 

Up  stands  the  knight  Sir  Aagd,  takes  the  coffin  on  his  back, 

So  he  draws  nigh  her  bower — no  trouble  doth  he  lack. 

He  tapped  at  the  door  with  his  coffin — for  mantle  none, had  he— 

“  stand  up,  O  Lady  Elsie,  thy  true-love’s  come  to  thee.” 

The  lady  Elsie  answered 1  will  not  open  my  door, 

Unless  you  can  name  the  name  of  Christ,  even  as  you  could  of  yore. 

“  Stand  up,  O  lady  Elsielyle,  and  open  wide  your  door, 

For  I  can  name  tiie  name  of  Christ,  even  as  I  could  of  yore.” 

Upstood  the  stately  Elsielyle— with  tears  her  face  was  wet— 

And  then  within  her  bower  door  the  dead  man’s  feet  she  let.. 

And  then  she  took  her  comb  of  gold,  and  then  she  combed  his  hair, 

For  every  hair  she  laid  aright,  her  tears  came  falling  there. 

«  And  hearken  now,  Sir  Aage,  thou  dear,  dear  love  of  mine, 

How  fares  it  in  the  cold  black  earth,  within  that  grave  of  thine  <” 

“Every  time  thou  art  joyful,  and  happy  in  tliy  mind, 

The  coffin-hoards  about  me  with  rose-leaves  all  are  lined. 

Every  time  thou  grievest,  sorrowf  ul  in  thy  mood, 

Then  all  within  my  coffin  seems  full  of  clotted  blood. 

The  rud-red  cock  is  crowing  now,  and  I  must  fare  away, 

And  all  the  dead  must  home  to  earth— behind  I  cannot  stay. 

Now  crows  the  coal-black  cock,  and  I  must  sink  to  my  house  of  clay. 
The  gates  of  heaven  are  open  now,  and  I  must  speed  away.” 

Up  stood  the  knight  Sir  Aage,  took  the  coffin  on  his  back, 

So  he  draws  nigh  the  chapel-garth— no  trouble  doth  he  lack. 

This  did  the  Lady  Elsielyle,  for  her  heart  was  ill  at  ease, 

She  went  alone  with  her  true-love,  below  the  gloomy  trees. 

And  when  she  had  passed  through  all  the  trees,  into  the  garth  so  bare. 
Then  faded  on  Sir  Aage’s  head  his  golden-yellow  hah-. 

And  when  he  came  from  the  chapel-garth,  and  into  the  chancel  sped, 
Then  faded  on  Sir  Aage’s  face  the  cheeks  that  were  rose-red 

«  My  own  dear  lady  Elsielyle,  hear  what  I  say  to  thee, 

Weep  never  more  for  thy  betrothed,  O  weep  no  more  for  me. 

Look  up,  look  up  to  heaven,  up  to  the  stars  on  high, 

And  so  thou  soon  shalt  be  aware  how  the  night  passes  by.” 


So  up  she  looked  to  heaven,  and  saw  the  stars  so  keen, 
Tho  spirit  fled  within  the  earth,  and  never  more  was  seen. 
Home  went  the  lady  Elsie — she  was  right  full  of  woe— 
On  Monenday  thereafter,  she  lay  the  mould  below. 


POPULAR  THEOLOGY  IN  AMERICA* 

THERE  are  few  subjects  which  can  be  compared  in  interest 
with  the  theological  condition  of  the  United  States.  The 
question  how  Englishmen  in  a  state  of  general  excitement,  almost 
universally  gifted  with  a  superficial  education,  and  freed  from 
the  powerful  pressure  which  all  the  influences  of  our  own  political 

*  Theodosia ;  or,  the  Heroine  of  Faith,  ayols.  London;  Triibner.  i858. 


and  ecclesiastical  system  bring  to  bear  upon  them,  will  get  on  in 

the  most  important  departments  of  human  thought,  has  a  very 
close  relation  indeed  to  ourselves.  We  therefore  turn  with 
great  curiosity  to  a  novel  called  Theodosia,  or  the  Heroine  of 
Faith,  which  appears  to  have  met  with  considerable  success  in 
the  United  States.  Strange  as  such  a  combination  seems,  it  is 
an  Anti-Poedobaptist  novel,  setting  forth  in  the  most  uncom¬ 
promising  style  the  peculiar  tenets  of  that  sect,  both  as  regaros 
baptism  and  Church  government.  To  do  the  author  justice, 
the  novel  element  is  extremely  slight,  though  it  is  also  most 
characteristic.  We  need  hardly  disclaim  the  intention  of 
entering  into  any  sort  of  controversy  upon  the  main  subjects  of 
the  book,  but  it  is,  we  think,  matter  of  no  slight  importance  to 
examine  to  some  extent  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  as  it 
throws  a  very  curious  light  on  American  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  on  many  of  the  events  which  we  see  passing  before 
us — especially  on  the  revivals  which  are  justnow  making  so  much 
noise  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  which  some  people  wish 
to  see  introduced  into  our  own. 

The  principal  reflection  which  Theodosia  excites  in  our  minds 
is  that  the  whole  tone  of  American  life  must  have  the  strongest 
tendency  to  produce,  pari  passu,  extreme  shallowness  and 
extreme  self-sufficiency.  There  is  a  sort  of  indecency  in  the 
conception  of  the  book  which  is,  we  hope,  rarely  to  be  found, 
even  amongst  bigoted  Englishmen.  Theodosia  Ernest,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  of  eighteen,  happens  one  day  to  see  a  person  baptized 
by  immersion  in  a  river.  It  immediately  strikes  her  that,  if  this 
ia  baptism,  she  has  never  been  baptised,  and,  thereupon,  she 
determines  to  investigate  the  question.  Her  lover,  her  mother, 
her  brother,  a  Presbyterian,  aud  a  Baptist  preacher  talk  the 
matter  over  after  tea  for  a  few  evenings ;  and  on  the  Sunday 
next  after  that  on  which  she  was  witness  to  the  immersion, 
Theodosia  is  herself  immersed,  being  irrevocably  persuaded,  on 
biblical  authority,  that  there  can  be  no  valid  baptism  in  any 
other  mode.  We  need  not  describe  the  discussions  which  con¬ 
vince  her.  The  lover  has  forgotten  the  little  Greek  he  once 
knew ;  but  the  brother  (a  boy  of  fifteen)  is  just  beginning  Greek 
at  school,  and  with  the  help  of  his  grammar  and  lexicon  makes 
out  l3aTTTiC<o,  I  baptise,  eV,  in,  vban,  water,  which,  from  the 
context,  it  appears  can  only  mean  “  I  dip  in  the  river.  _  Mr. 
Courtney,  the  Baptist  preacher,  adds  a  good  deal  of  learning  of 
different  kinds ;  but  every  one  agrees  that  the  young  lady  is  a 
perfectly  competent  judge  of  the  controversy,  and  especially  of 
that  part  of  it  which  turns  on  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  and 
even  of  the  Hebrew  languages.  She  decides,  for  example,  that 
/3a7rrif<a  represents  the  Hebrew  tahal ;  and  she  determines,  from 
a  comparison  of  fifteen  places  in  which  the  latter  word  occurs  in 
the  Old  Testament,  that  it  implies  immersion  to  the  exclusion 
of  affusion  or  sprinkling.  To  do  all  this,  and  to  make  up  one  s 
mind  to  leave  the  Presbyterians  and  become  a  Baptist  in  the 
course  of  seven  successive  evenings,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
good  week’s  work. 

We  wonder  whether  it  ever  strikes  the  readers  for  whom  such 
books  are  intended — it  can  certainly  never  strike  the  writer — that 
if  a  Roman  Caiholic  w-ere  in  search  of  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of 
Protestantism  this  is  exactly  the  sort  of  evidence  which  he  would 
fasten  on  for  the  purpose.  There  is  no  want  of  acuteness  in  the 
book.  There  is  even  a  certain  keenness  which  is  characteristically 
enough  displayed  in  so  constant  a  use  of  technical  legal  phrases 
that  we  should  be  inclined  to  guess  that,  like  one  of  his  principal 
characters,  the  author  had  been  a  lawyer  before  he  turned 
preacher.  But  there  is  a  narrowness  and  poverty  of  mind  about 
the  whole  thing  which  makes  the  smartness  and  attorneylike 
’cuteness  of  the  argument  not  only  perfectly  offensive  but  silly. 
Can  anything  indeed  be  more  ludicrously  inconsistent  and  un¬ 
tenable  than  the  position  in  which  the  heroine  is  placed  for 
the  admiration  of  mankind  1  She  takes  upon  herself  to  decide 
that  what  is  usually  called  baptism  is  not  entitled  to  that  name 
that  infant  baptism,  however  administered,  is  useless — and  that 
therefore  she  ought  to  be  baptised  according  to  the  Baptist  cere¬ 
monial.  Her  ground  for  this  is  her  belief  that  it  is  a  legitimate 
inference  from  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  But  why  does  she  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Bible  ?  Where  does  she  get  her  canons  of  interpre¬ 
tation  and  criticism  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  young  American 
ladies  of  eighteen  have  usually  convinced  themselves,  after 
careful  examination  of  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side,  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  history,  and  of  the  existence,  nature,  and  extent  of  the 
supernatural  authority  of  the  Bible  ?  Have  they  adjusted  all  the 
various  relations  of  what  may  be  called  the  Christian  and  the 
secular  views  of  morality  ?  Have  they  settled  within  themselves 
how  we  are  to  regard  the  existence  of  moral  and  physical  evil  in 
the  world,  and  what  inferences  are  to  be  drawn  from  it  ?  Of 
course  such  a  supposition  cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 
Upon  these  most  momentous  topics  the  class  which  Miss  Theo¬ 
dosia  represents  take  the  opinions  of  their  parents,  and  if  so,  it  is 
indeed  a  swallowing  of  camels  and  straining  at  gnats  to  chop 
logic  about  the  meaning  of  tahal  and  fianTifa.  We  need  only 
mention  the  words  to  remind  any  moderately  competent  person 
of  the  variety  and  difficulty  of  the  questions  connected  with  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  and  when  we  compare  the  importance 
of  Miss  Ernest’s  conclusions  with  the  flim  iness  and  scragginess 
of  her  premises,  we  cannot  view  them  without  a  feeling  ot  some¬ 
thing  very  like  disgust.  The  substantial  question  at  issue 
between  a 'Baptist  and  a  member  of  almost  any  other  denomina- 
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tion  is  nothing  less  than  this — are  the  benefits  of  the  Christian 
revelation  extended  to  large  masses  of  men,  or  are  they  confined 
to  an  infinitesimally  small  proportion  of  those  who  call  themselves 
Christians  ?  This  momentous  question  young  American  ladies 
are  applauded  for  deciding  on  the  ground  that  certain  Greek  and 
Hebrew  words  have  a  certain  meaning,  that  the  Bible  is  to  be 
construed  in  certain  parts  like  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that 
it  contains,  expressly  or  by  inference,  exhaustive  systematic  in¬ 
formation  upon  every  subject  to  which  it  relates.  If  the  subject 
were  not  a  melancholy  one,  it  would  be  extremely  ridiculous. 

The  author  of  the  book  before  us  repeats  over  and  over  again 
that  religion  is  a  personal  matter,  involving  a  personal  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  demanding  personal  conviction ;  but  what  is  personal 
conviction  ?  Can  no  one  have  a  personal  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  a  given  fact  unless  he  have  personally  gone  back  to  the 
most  authentic  sources  of  information  upon  the  subject?  Per¬ 
haps  the  very  first  essential  for  those  who  wish  to  form  personal 
convictions  W'orth  anything  at  all  is  that  they  should  have  a  right 
estimate  of  their  own  intellectual  capacity.  If  a  juryman  who 
knew  from  long  experience  that  he  had  a  very  bad  memory, 
and  was  very  stupid  and  very  ignorant,  were  to  find  that  evidence 
which  quite  satisfied  his  mind  was  altogether  disregarded  by  his 
eleven  brethren,  would  he  not  be  bound  in  conscience  to  give 
the  very  greatest  weight  to  that  circumstance  ?  And  if  he  knew  the 
others  to  be  honest,  able,  and  conscientious  men,  ought  he  not  to 
give  up  his  view  to  theirs  ? 

The  inference  which  the  popularity  of  such  a  book  as  this  sug¬ 
gests  is  a  very  unpleasant  one,  though  it  is  unfortunately  confirmed 
by  many  other  evidences  of  a  collateral  kind.  It  tends  to  show  a 
shallowness  and  thinness  in  the  American  character  which  is  a  sad 
contrast  to  that  force,  depth,  and  variety  which  are  so  common  in 
this  country.  With  our  Transatlantic  kinsmen,  slang  seems  to 
take  the  place  of  humour,  bombast  to  supersede  eloquence,  and 
flurried  pretension  to  be  mistaken  for  depth  of  thought.  In  almost 
every  American  writer  with  whose  works  we  are  acquainted 
there  are  the  traces  of  this  thinness  and  slightness.  The  relation 
of  Fenimore  Cooper  to  Walter  Scott,  of  Mr.  Prescott  to  Lord 
Macaulay,  of  Mr.  Longfellow  to  Mr.  Tennyson,  of  Mr.  Emerson 
to  Mr.  Carlyle,  of  Washington  Irving  to  Goldsmith,  of  Justice 
Story  to  Lord  Brougham,  of  the  North  American  Review 
to  the  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly,  is,  to  speak  algebraically, 
a  constant  relation,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  find  parallels 
amongst  theologians.  It  will  seem  a  paradox  only  to  very 
shallow  and  very  hasty  observers  to  assert  that  a  landed 
aristocracy,  an  established  church,  a  vast  and  complicated  system 
of  proprietary  rights  and  dignities,  and  corporate  professions 
richly  endowed  and  closely  connected  with  the  Government,  are 
amongst  the  strongest  of  all  guarantees  for  independence  and 
originality  of  mind.  All  these  things  give  men  a  position 
which  is  not  dependent  on  mere  public  opinion,  and  an  authority 
recognised  by  law  which  is  infinitely  less  likely  to  be  oppressive 
than  an  authority  which  rests  on  nothing  but  personal  qualities. 
Till  very  lately,  not  only  could  an  ecclesiastical  court  excom¬ 
municate  but  law  courts  would  issue  writs  de  excommunicato 
capiendo,  and  within  a  very  few  years  a  martyred  clergyman 
attracted  all  manner  of  sympathy  by  sitting  in  the  Fleet  Prison 
to  testify  against  the  Bishop  of  Exeter;  but  such  machinery  is  as 
much  less  formidable  to  individual  freedom  of  thought,  compared 
with  a  church  committee  quite  unofficial  and  totally  unrecognised 
by  law  in  some  outlying  town  in  the  United  States,  as  a  thirty- 
six  pound  gun  is  in  ordinary  life  less  formidable  than  a  police¬ 
man’s  truncheon.  The  steady  increase  of  every  sort  of  bigotry, 
narrow-mindedness,  and  flimsiness  in  America  is  at  once  one  of 
the  saddest,  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  one  of  the  best- 
ascertained  phenomena  of  the  present  day. 


CHEBBOUBG  ET  L’AN GLETEBBE* 

IT  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  we  in  England  are  alone  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  growing  irritation  between  ourselves  and  our 
good  allies  and  neighbours  in  France  ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  same 
— and  as  we  think  a  mistaken — policy  to  make  much  of  a  fervid 
article  in  the  English  newspapers,  and  little  of  a  seditious  French 
pamphlet.  The  fact  is,  that  in  either  case  these  manifestoes 
represent  something  substantial — in  neither  case  would  they 
have  been  published  unless  they  appealed  to  some  large  definite 
sympathy.  Public  opinion  is  represented  equally  by  the  biting 
cynicism  of  Printing  House-square  and  by  the  gentleman  who 
publishes  Cherbourg  et  V  Angleterre ;  and  when  we  come  to  the 
question  of  responsibility,  it  is  manifest  that,  as  regards  the  State, 
France  is  far  more  culpable  in  provoking  misunderstandings 
than  we  are.  The  French  Emperor  knows  that,  as  far  as  respon¬ 
sibility  goes,  the  proprietors  of  a  newspaper  and  its  daily 
Demosthenes  or  Tbersitcs  begin  and  end  the  international  wrong, 
if  wrong  it  be  ;  while  in  France,  with  its  strict  censorship  of  the 
press,  and  its  power  of  instantly  suppressing  an  obnoxious  publi¬ 
cation,  the  omnipresent  despotism  is  answerable  for  anything 
and  everything  which  appears  in  print.  If,  as  is  said,  the 
author  of  the  last  howl  at  England  is  a  Government  employe,  the 
greater  the  responsibility  of  his  employers.  We  do  not  say  that 
he  writes  under  the  inspiration,  but  he  must  publish  with  the 
connivance  of  authority.  Our  copy  bears  the  accrediting  Timbre 
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Imperiale  of  the  department  of  the  Seine;  and  the  publication 
is  therefore  legalized,  and  so  far  official. 

The  significance,  however,  of  Cherbourg  et  V Angleterre  is  not 
to  be  found  only,  or  chiefly,  in  its  rabid  expressions  of  hatred 
and  contempt  for  England.  We  know  all  about  the  stereotyped 
wickedness  of  this  country.  There  is  as  little  of  novelty  as  of 
truth  in  the  formal  denunciation  of  the  selfishness  and  treachery 
of  England.  We  all  know  that  Pitt  hired  assassins  to  take  off 
the  first  Napoleon,  and  that  the  infernal  machine  of  the  3rd  Nivose 
was  ordered  and  paid  for  in  Downing-street.  It  is  an  historical 
commonplace  that  England  “  lost  almost  her  entire  army  in  the 
Crimea,”  and  thatshe  “cameout  of  the  war  worse  off  than  Hussia.” 
Toulon,  everybody  is  aware,  was  only  treasonably  betrayed  into 
our  hands.  But,  in  exchange  for  these  notorious  entries  in  the  book 
of  past  history,  it  is  something  to  be  assured  by  the  contemporary 
authority  of  a  pamphleteer  who  is  at  least  semi-official,  that 
England  refused,  and  therefore  that  France  at  least  proposed, 
assistance  in  reducing  the  Indian  revolt,  and  that  in  our  insular 
and  sullen  isolation  was  lost  an  opportunity  for  establishing  a  new 
order  of  things,  useful  not  only  to  England  but  to  general 
European  interests.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  revelation  is  incon¬ 
venient,  if  not  premature,  that  this  supercilious  closing  of  the 
Indies  to  the  disinterested  assistance  of  our  allies  unfortunately 
spoils  the  value  of  French  interference  in  China,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  open  the  whole  East  to  those  European,  not 
to  say  French,  influences  which  our  exclusive  occupation  of 
the  Indian  peninsula  has  hitherto  prevented.  What  has  not 
the  world  lost  by  the  obstinacy  which  declined  to  associate 
French  marshals  with  Lord  Clyde  and  Sir  Archdale  Wilson? 
These,  however,  at  the  best  or  worst,  are  only  the  writer’s  own 
convictions  or  inspirations.  We  care  not  to  be  assured  that  “  the 
history  of  England  is  a  perpetual  scandal,”  and  that  “  the  success 
of  England  troubles  the  conscience  like  the  sight  of  a  fortunate 
bandit.  The  bandit,  to  be  sure,  is  too  short-lived  always  to 
receive  his  punishment  here  below ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  nations. 
Where  to-day  is  Carthage?  Where  to-morrow  will  be  proud 
England?”  “England  is  sick  at  heart;  and  the  cause  of  its 
ill-disguised  fears  is  its  evil  conscience.”  “  England  which,  by 
treachery,  made  its  descents  on  Toulon  and  Quiberon,  feels  itself 
guilty  in  the  sight  of  all  nations,  and  day  and  night  is  in  dread 
of  a  similar  surprise  on  our  part ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  England 
is  the  only  country  which  could  never  complain  were  the  like 
means  employed  against  herself.”  It  is  so  comforting  to  be 
assured  on  this  high  authority  that  France  can  never  descend  to 
the  like  perfidy,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  estimate  the  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  which  we  certainly  do  not  owe  to  the  generosity 
of  our  cordial  allies.  It  was  the  winds  alone  which  prevented 
Hoche’s  expedition  from  being  an  entire  success;  and  the  round¬ 
about  conquest  of  England  which  Napoleon  intended  by  assem¬ 
bling  fifty  sail  of  the  fine  at  Martinique,  was  only  hindered  by 
the  unaccountable  accident  of  Trafalgar,  which  w  as  caused  by 
the  flagrant  disobedience  of  Villeneuve. 

A  et  the  true  value  of  the  pamphleteer’s  lucubrations  is 
not  in  what  he  says,  but  in  what  he  extracts  ;  and  all  we  are 
afraid  of  is,  that  the  contempt  which  will  attend  his  own  raving 
nonsense  will  be  given  to  what  is  really  important  in  his 
pamphlet.  We  find  in  this  production  a  catena  of  witnesses  on 
either  side  of  the  Channel  which  certainly  shows  that  Cherbourg 
has,  and  can  have,  but  one  meaning — that  it  was  never  attempted 
to  conceal  that  it  had  but  one,  and  that  a  most  intelligible,  object 
— and  that  it  was  always  understood,  both  in  England  and 
France,  what  it  meant.  Louis  XIV. — the  only  great  sovereign 
whom  France  possessed  till  the  Napoleonic  advent,  as  we  are 
thoughtfully  reminded — under  Colbert’s  inspirations,  conceived 
the  grand  idea  of  equalling  the  naval  forces  of  England.  Duquesne 
and  Jean  Bart  were  the  results  of  a  policy  which,  but  for  that 
untoward  business  of  La  Hogue,  was  a  success.  In  1758 — mark 
the  significance  of  that  centesimal  period ! — the  English  took 
Cherbourg  ;  but  this,  again,  was  pure  accident.  Dumouriez,  who 
inherited  the  first  plan  of  Cherbourg  from  the  great  Vauban, 
designed  a  basin  “  for  thirty  or  forty  vessels,  opposite  and  distant 
only  twenty  leagues  from  Portsmouth,  where,  in  the  event  of 
war,  could  be  assembled  all  the  means  for  an  invasion  on  the 
largest  scale,  which  is  always  the  best  menace  against  England.” 
These  we  find  quoted  as  the  very  words  of  the  first  of  the 
republican  generals.  “  Its  object,”  adds  the  same  great  autho¬ 
rity,  “  is  to  gain  for  France  its  rightful  share  in  the  command 
of  the  Channel,  and  to  reunite  to  Normandy  what,  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  France,  has  been  shorn  from  it — the  archi¬ 
pelago  of  the  Channel  Islands.”  It  was  only  the  exhaustion  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  American  war  which  prevented  England  from 
remonstrating  against  or  resisting  the  Cherbourg  works  of  1786. 
In  1788,  Burke,  denouncing  the  peace  of  that  year,  used  these 
memorable  words: — “France  opens  its  arms,  but  it  is  to  seize 
our  commerce.  France  opens  its  arms  at  Cherbourg,  but 
it  is  to  establish  a  naval  supremacy  in  the  very  teeth  of  our 
ports.  The  wrorks  of  Cherbourg  arc  such  as  to  enable 
France  to  stretch  its  arms  at  once  on  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth.  Guardian  of  the  Channel,  France,  doubtless,  will 
be  our  protectors.  And  we  poor  Trojans  are  called  upon 
to  admire  this  wooden  horse  which  is  destined  to  be  our 
ruin!”  The  pamphleteer  opportunely  reminds  us  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  gravely 
impugned  the  Ministry  for  having  done  nothing  to  arrest  the 
alarming  works  of  Cherbourg.  The  Cherbourg,  however,  of 
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the  old  Monarchy,  which  so  disquieted  the  England  ofsejenty- 
two  years  ago,  was  a  plaything  compared  to  that  more  than 
Egyptian  work  which  the  First  Napoleon  left  to  the  succes¬ 
sive  rulers  of  France  steadily  to  complete.  In  1813,  a  valuable 
Paper  on  the  state  of  the  Empire  was  presented  by  Count 
Montalivet  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  the  necessity  of  Cher¬ 
bourg  was  enlarged  upon  on  the  undisguised  ground  ot  its 
uses  against  England.  The  opening  of  Cherbourg  by  Maria  Louisa 
was  considered  by  Napoleon  a  counterbalance  to  the  disasters 
of  the  Russian  campaign.  In  his  imagination  it  was  to  re¬ 
trieve  the  disaster  of  Trafalgar.  And  such  is  its  mission. 
Already  English  supremacy,  we  are  told,  is  passing  away,  the 
sceptre  of  the  seas  falls  from  our  impotent  grasp.  A  single 
menace  from  the  United  States  compels  us  to  renounce  it.  Every 
day  our  tone  is  perceptibly  lowering.  Queen  Victoria’s  presence 
at  Cherbourg  is  the  legitimate  pendant  of  her  pilgrimage  to  the 
Tomb  of  the  Invalides.  Trafalgar  is  not  only  avenged,  but 
England,  in  the  presence  of  its  Queen,  assists  and  applauds  the 
decree  of  Providence.  A  century  has  brought  the  wheel  -o 
the  opposite  point,  and  1758,  which  witnessed  the  taking  ot 
Cherbourg,  is  relieved  by  the  event  which  not  only  creates  a 
boulevard  S.e  defense,  but  a  tete  de  pont  pour  Vaitaque. 

But  Cherbourg  is  not  to  stand  alone.  Steam  has  deprived 
England  of  her  insular  character,  and  we  can  now  land,  says  the 
French  writer,  whenever  we  please.  England  is  in  the  most 
momentous  crisis  of  her  fate.  Her  Indian  Empire  is  at  an  end. 
The  loss  of  her  American  colonies  witnessed  the  commencement, 
and  the  loss  of  her  Indian  Empire  signalizes  the  completion  of 
Cherbourg.  The  independence  of  two  continents  attests  at  once 
the  supremaev  of  France  and  the  double  fall  of  England.  In 
Cherbourg  we  have  the  mediation  of  France  in  the  regulation  ot 
India.  The  significance  of  Cherbourg  is  triple.  It  is  the  fUe 
and  pledge  of  a  French  navy,  a  fete  of  hope  for  all  the  enslaved 
nations  who  have  groaned  under  British  tyranny ,  and  a  fete  ot 
vengeance  and  expiation  for  England.  However,  it  is  consolatory 
to  find  that  the  conquest  of  England  is  for  her  good.  As  Boling- 
broke  remarked,  whenever  a  really  great  man  mounted  the  throne 
of  France,  England  would  sink  to  the  rank  of  Sardinia  ;  and  is  it 
not  written  by  the  prophet  of  Saint  Helena,  “  lhe  destiny  of 
England  is  to  be  an  adjunct  of  France  ;  nature  has  as  completely 
made  her  one  of  our  islands  as  Oleron  or  Corsica  P  And  we  are 
assured  that,  exhausted  as  we  now  are,  we  can  neither  resist 
another  camp  at  Boulogne  nor  survive  another  Milan  decree.  In 
this  spasm  of  fate  it  is  a  consolation  to  be  assured  that  i  ranee 
only  intends  to  invade  us  for  our  good.  True  to  his 
sympathies,  our  pious  pamphleteer  is  only  prepared  to  create  a 
social  revolution  in  England.  An  Imperial  St.  Simonianism  is 
to  replace  our  hateful  feudalism.  The  only  country  in  Europe 
which  has  not  been  touched  by  the  finger  of  the  Pcuple  Sauveur 
is  to  be  regenerated  by  the  gospel  of  Socialism.  The  people  of 
England  are  already  awakening  to  their  true  interests,  and 
the  pamphleteer  really  believes  that  on  that  happy  day  when  a 
French  general  holds  out  the  great  charter  of  Universal  Suffrage 
in  one  hand,  and  the  Code  Napoleon,  with  all  its  principles  of  social 
equality,  in  the  other,  it  is  the  destiny  of  France  to  give,  and 
of  England  cheerfully  to  accept,  these  symbols  of  its  regenera¬ 
tion.  Well,  those  who  live  longest  will  see  most.  Napoleon  I. 
amused  himself  in  gossiping  over  with  O’Meara  what  he  would 
have  done  when  he  entered  London,  and  how  he  would  have  got 
there ;  and  in  exchange  for  the  amusement  which  it  has  caused 
us,  we  cannot  be  angry  with  Napoleon  III.’s  clerk  for  parodying 
a  proclamation  from  the  Tower  calling  upon  the  oppressed  serfs 
01  England  to  rise  on  behalf  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

LAST  FIVE  NIGHTS  OF  THE  RESENT  SEASON,  WHICH  WILL 
CONCLUDE  ON  FRIDAY  NEXT,  3rd  SEPTEMBER. 

OYAL  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE. 

I  Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  CHARLES  KEAN. 

MONDAY  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  and  ^RIDAT ,  will  bepie 
sented  Shakspeare's  Play  of  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  Shyloek^  by  Mr.  C. 
Kean;  Portia,  by  Mrs.  C  Kea.it.  Preceded  by  the  Farce  of  LIVING  IOO  T  asi. — 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. — F  LOWE  It  SHOW.— The  THIRD 
GRAND  EXHIBITION  of  FLOWERING  PLANTS,  FERNS,  CUT  FLOWERS, 
and  FRUIT,  with  special  separate  PRIZES  for  AM ATEU  RS  and  COTTAGERS’ wi 
take  place  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY  the  8th  and  9th  SEPTEMBER 
On  Wednesday  the  doors  will  be  open  at  Twelve;  admission,  2s.  Gd.  O11  Thuisday, 
doors  open  at  Ten ;  admission.  Is.;  Children,  Half-price.  _  q  r.SQ 

A  SILVER  CEP,  value  £10  10s.,  has  been  kindly  oReied  by  J.  1.  Stain  ton,  Lsq., 
for  the  BEST  COLLECTION  of  TWENTY  BRITISH  FERNS  of  not  less  than  lifteen 

tht ind September.  F« S.h.dul,.  „,,d  *««*£*■ .wg-l 

Crystal  Palace,  August  25th,  1858.  mTT„_ , 

A  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  SATURDAY 
and  MONDAY,  the  6th  and  Sth  NOVEMBER.  Schedules  of  Prizes  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  6d.  unstamped;  or  7d.  stamped. 

CONTENTS  OP  No.  147,  AUGUST  21,  1858:— 

The  Queen  and  the  Squires. 

The  Indian  Council.  Canadian  Parties. 

The  Crystal  Palace  and  Sabbatarianism. 

Railway  Management.  The  London  Schools. 

How  London  is  to  he  Drained. 


ATOW  ON  VIEW,  at  the  FRENCH  GALLERY,  120,  Pall  Mall, 

I  rrti u  t  TCHT  np  ttjf  WORLD  by  W.  Holman  Hunt;  1HL  I  ROSCKIliLD 
UAL?slLb®JTE°yx?irARr. °A.;y ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  HOODgS  POEMS, 
by  the  Junior  Etching  Club;  and  J.  F.  Cropsey  s  AMERICAN  SCLNEKi. 
Admission,  One  Sliillin" 


COMPANION  TO  A  LADY.— A  WIDOW  LADY,  aged.  34,  is 

desirous  of  procuring  an  ENGAGEMENT  AS  COMPANION  TO  A  LADY. 
Lady  Mildred  Bebesfohd  Hope  (Arklow  House,  Connaught-plaee)  is  willing  to 
speak  to  her  capacities  for  the  position,  by  manners,  education,  and  good  principles. 

UTORSHIP  WANTED. — A  CLERGYMAN’S  SON,  who  has 

Graduated  in  Classical  Honours  at  Cambridge  and  is  Scholar  of  his  College, 
wishes  to  meet  with  a  NON-RESIDENT  TUTORSHIP  in  a  NOBLEMAN  S  or 
GENTLEMAN'S  FAMILY.  He  is  fully  competent  to  i instruct  in  M: ithemaUc.. 
Excellent  Testimonials.  Terms,  £250  per  annum.  -  Address  B.  A.,  Post-office, 
Nottingham. 


rjMIE  FUNDS  recently  contributed  to  the  BllOMPTON 

HOSPITAL  FOIl  CONSUMPTION  arc  gratefully  acknowledged.  More  aie  still 
required,  that  the  Wards  now  vacant  may  be  opened  beforetlm  Wmtcr.^  ^ 

July  1858.  _ HENRY  DOBBIN,  Secretary. 

T  ONDON  DIOCESAN  PENITENTIARY— THE  COUNCIL 

I  j  have  issued  an  APPEAL  FOR  FUNDS,  which  are  much  needed  on  behalf  ot 
their  first  House,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Highgate. 

« i  be0,  to  commend  the  Appeal  for  the  London  Diocesan  Penitentiary  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  otPthe  Clergy  and  Laity.  (Signed)  “  A.  C.  LONDON,  Visitor. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by  R.  Twi^ng,  Esq , 
Treasurer  215,  Strand;  by  the  Rev.  J.  Oliver,  Warden  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Hi-ho-ate-  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Ncgee,  Honorary  Clerical  Secretary ;  and  by  Alfeed 
Trevor  Crispin,  Esq.,  Honorary  Lay  Secretary,  at  the  Office,  79,  Pall  Mall,  whe  e 
Copies  of  the  Appeal  and  Report  for  1857-8  may  be  obtained, - - - 

Leeds  musical  festival. 

In  AID  of  the  FUNDS  of  the  GENERAL  INFIRMARY,  at  LEEDS,  in  the 
NEW  TOWN  IIALL, 

On  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  FRIDAY,  and  SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th,  1858. 

Under  the  immediate  Patronage  of 
HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  CONSORT,  K  G, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  DUKE  of  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G., 
and  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  County. 

President— The  Right  Worshipful  the  MAYOR  of  LEEDS. 


Holywell-street  Revived.  The  Indian  Campaign. 

Whisky-drinking  in  Scotland.  Dictionary-making. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre  and  St.  James’s  Hall. 

The  Olympic  Theatre, 

Translation  of  Horace.  The  Mutinies  in  Oude. 

William  the  Conqueror. 

The  Electric  Telegraph.  The  Finnish  Saga  of  Kullervo. 

Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 

In  consequence  of  numerous  applications  from  persons  desirous  of  completing 
their  Sets  of  the  “Saturday  Review,”  all  the  early  Numbers  have  been 
reprinted ;  and  the  Publisher  is  now  able  to  deliver  single  copies  of  each 
number  from  the  commencement,  at  6d.  each  copy,  unstamped.  Ho  is  also 
prepared  to  supply  entire  volumes  as  under: — 

Vol.  I.  cloth  lettered,  price  16s.  0d.,  or  half-bound,  19s.  Od. 

„  II.  „  „  20s.  6d.  „  23s.  6d. 

„  III.  „  „  16s.  Od.  „  19s.  Od. 

„  IV.  „  „  16s.  Od.  „  19s- Od. 

„  V.  „  „  16s.  Od.  „  19s.  Od. 

Xondon :  Published  at  39,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 
And  supplied  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


PRINCIPAL  VOCALISTS.. 

Madame  CLARA  NOVELLO, 

Mrs.  SUNDERLAND, 

Madame  WEISS, 

Miss  HELENA  WALKER,  and 
Mademoiselle  PICCOLOMINI. 


Mr.  SIMS  REEVES, 

Mr.  WILBYE  COOPER, 
Mr.  INKERSALL,  and 
Signor  GIUGLINI. 


Miss  DOLBY, 

Miss  PALMER, 

Miss  CROSLAND, 

Miss  FREEMAN,  and 
Madame  ALBONI. 

Mr.  WEISS, 

Mr.  SANT  LEY, 

Mr.  WINN, 

Mr.  HINCHCLIFFE, 

Signor  ROSSI,  and 
Signor  VIALETTI. 

PRINCIPAL  INSTRUMENTAL  PERFORMERS. 

Miss  ARABELLA  GODDARD,  I  Mons  SAINTON,  violins. 

Pianoforte.  I  Mr.  H.  BLAGROVE,  J 

Orqanists — Mr.  HENRY  SMART  and  Mr.  WILLIAM  SPARK. 

Choral  Mastei — Mr.  R.  S.  BURTON, 

Conductor — Professor  W.  STERNDALE  BENNETT,  Mus.  Doc.  Cantab. 

The  GREAT  ORGAN,  designed  by  Mr.  Smart  and  Mr.  William  Spark  (Organists 
to  the  Festival),  and  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  by  Messrs.  Gray  and 
Davison,  of  London,  will  be  opened  on  this  occasion. 

Serial  Tickets,  admitting  to  the  Town-hall  at  the  Inauguration  on  September  7th 
by  the  Queen,  can  be  purchased  until  further  notice. 

PRICES  OF  ADMISSION.  £  S. 

Serial  Tickets,  admitting  to  the  Seven  Performances  ............  4  4 

Ditto,  ditto,  including  the  privilege  of  entree  to  the  Hall  at  the 

Inauguration . . . - . .  ,  ? 

Single  Tickets  for  each  Morning  Performance,  Front  Seats .  i  i 

Ditto,  ditto.  Second  Seats  . ~ . .............. .  “  “ 

Single  Tickets  for  each  Evening  Performance,  Front  Seats .  o  io 

Ditto,  ditto,  Second  Seats  .  0  ‘ 

Holders  of  Serial  Tickets  will  be  provided  with  separate  Transferable  Tickets  for 

^De  tailed  Programmes  may  be  obtained  at  the  Committce  Room s  or  hy  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Fred  Spark,  Secretary  to  the  Festival  Committee,  /,  Greek  street. 

By  order  of  the  Committee,  ROBERT  BARR,  Y 
•’  ALDERSON  SMITH,  y  Hon.  Secs. 

J.  N.  DICKINSON,  ) 

Committee  Rooms,  7,  Greek-street,  Park-row,  Leeds. _ 

RETIRED  PHYSICIAN,  whose  sands  of  life  have  nearly  run 

out,  discovered  while  in  the  East  Indies  a  certain  cure  for  consumption,  asthma, 
bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  &c.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only 
child,  a  daughter,  was  given  up  to  die.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  wonderful  restora¬ 
tive  and  healing  qualities  of  preparations  made  from  the  East  India  Hemp,  and  tne 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  make  a  remedy  for  his  child.  He  studied  nara, 
and  succeeded  in  realizing  his  wishes.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well. 
He  has  since  administered  the  wonderful  remedy  to  thousands  ofsuflerers  m  all  parrs 
of  the  world,  and  he  has  never  failed  in  making  them  completely  healthy  and  naj  py. 
Wishing  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible,  he  will  send  to  such  of  his  afflicted  fellow- 
beings  as  request  it,  this  Recipe,  with  full  and  explicit  directions  tor  making  ltup  and 
successfully  using  it.  He  requires  each  applicant  to  enclose  lnm  six  ^a™Ps  e  t 
be  relumed  as  postage  on  the  Recipe,  and  the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  this  advertisement, — Address  II.  James,  M.D.,  14,  Cecil-street,  btiand. 
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IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON— INSTITUTED  1820. 
Directors. 

MARTIN  TUCKER  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  COTTAM,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman , 

Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq.  George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq.  Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  Brand,  Esq.  Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq.  James  Gordon  Murdoch  Esq. 

George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq.  Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 

Henry  Davidson,  Esq.  William  R,  Robinson,  Esq. 

George  Field,  Esq.  1  Newman  Smith,  Esq. 

SECURITY.— The  existing  liabilities  of  the  Company  do  not  exceed  £'3,000  000 
The  Investments  are  nearly  £1,000,000,  in  addition  to  upwards  of  600,000  for  which 
the  shareholders  are  responsible,  and  the  income  is  about  £120,000  per  annum. 

PROFITS.— Four-fifths,  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  arc  assigned  to  Policies 
every  fifth  year.  The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861,  and  persons  who  now 
efteet  insurances  will  participate  rateably. 

BONUS.— The  additions  to  Policies  have  been  from  £1  10s.  to  £63  16s.  per  cent,  on 
the  original  sums  insured. 

CLAIMS. — Upwards  of  £1,250,000  has  been  paid  to  claimants  under  policies. 
Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above ;  at  the  branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

_ _ _____ _ SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary , 

ORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1,  HOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON.— ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 

CAPITAL,  £1,259,760. 

Amount  op  Invested  Funds  on  31st  Jan.,  1858,  £386,062  3s.  5d. 

DIRECTORS. 

Chairman  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ERNEST  BRUCE,  M.P.,  Director  of  the  National 
Provincial  Bank  of  England. 

George  G.  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Anderson,  33,  Mark-lane. 

Thomas  Newman  Farquhar,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Johnston,  Farquhar,  and  Leech, 
65,  Moorgate-street. 

Duncan  James  Kay,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Kay,  Finlay,  and  Co.,  37,  Threadneedle-street. 
Sir  Charles  R.  M'Grigor,  Bart.,  17,  Charles-street,  St.  Jamcs’s-square. 

William  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  William  Miller  and  Co.,  St.  Petci 
Piccadilly. 

William  Westgakth,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Westgarth,  Ross,  and  Co.,  Melbourne;  20, 
Threadneedle-street. 

Secretary — A.  P.  Fletcher.  |  Vice-Secretary — Edward  Fuchs. 


N 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  COMPANY  DURING  THE  PAST  THREE  YEARS. 


1856. 

1857. 

1  1858. 

FIRE  PREMIUMS .... 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

d. 

77,850  19 

9 

91,306  3 

6 

101,230  13 

6 

LIFE  PREMIUMS.... 

1 

t> 

CO 

N* 

o 

: 

11 

67,962  18 

3 

1  75,920  7 

9 

FOREIGN  INSURANCES. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

LIFE.— Residence  allowed,  without  extra  charge,  m  every  part  of  the  world  distant 
more  than  33  from  the  Equator. 

FIRE.— The  Directors,  having  had  all  the  important  places  abroad  practically 
surveyed,  are  enabled  to  oiler  unusual  advantages  as  regards  rates  of  Premium  and 
Conditions,  and  a  Discount  is  allowed  to  merchants  and  others  effecting  their  own 
and  correspondents’  Insurances. 

AGENCIES. 

The  Directors  are  open  to  receive  applications  for  places  in  which  the  Company  is 
not  already  represented. 

Dutch-uuenish  kailway.  — loans  of  MONEY.^— 

This  Company  is  prepared  to  receive  Tenders  for  Loans  on  Debentures,  in  sums 
of  not  less  than  £100  each,  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  Ten  Years,  bearing  Interest 
at  4$  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  in  London,  Liverpool,  or  Amsterdam 
Applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  at  Amsterdam  •  or 
to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Bblok,  22,  Lord-street,  Liverpool . 

THE  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY,  in  expectation  of  their 

next  Telegram  bringing  favourable  news,  have  reduced  their  quotations  for 
IJLACh.  or  GREEN  TEAS  to  TWO  SHILLINGS  PER  POUND  in  6  lb  lxi<-s  the 
lowest  price  on  record—  Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard,  Bishopsgate-st’reet. 

G GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  AND  OE  SCIENCE 

J  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS. 

Director—Sii  RODERICK  IHPEY  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &e. 
During  the  Session  1858-59,  which  will  commence  on  the  4th  October,  the  followin'- 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given 
1.  Chymistry.  By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D  ,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 

2.  Metallurgy.  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

t.  Milling!087"  }  By  Waeington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

6.  Geology.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.  By  Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Physics.  By  G.  G.  Stokes,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Mr.  Binns. 

The  fee  for  Matriculated  Students  (exclusive  of  the  Laboratories)  is  £30,  in  one 
sum,  on  entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20. 

Pupils  arc  received  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chymistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the 
School),  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hofmann,  at  a  fee  of  £10  for  the  term  of  three 
months.  The  same  fee  is  charged  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Percy*.  Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £1,  £1  20s.,  and 
£2  each.  Ottieers  in  the  Queen’s  or  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  Her  Majesty’s 
Consuls,  Acting  M  ining  Agents  and  Managers,  may  obtain  tickets  at  reduced  charges. 

Certificated  Schoolmasters,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  education,  are 
also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  Two  Exhibitions,  and  others 
have  also  been  established. 

For  a  prospectus  and  information  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geolo-y, 
Jermyn-strcet,  London. _ TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar 

ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM^  LIBRARY, 

AN  D  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups, 
inKstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  fables,  &e.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian  Ala- 
baster.  Bronze,  Ac,,  manufactured  ami  imported  by  J,  Tennant,  119,  Strand,  London. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-FROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL.— 

The  marked  therapeutic  superiority  of  this  celebrated  preparation  over  tlic 
i  aie  varieties  is  now  thoroughly  established.  It  has  produced  almost  immediate 
reliet,  arrested  disease,  and  restored  health  in  innumerable  cases  where  other  kinds  of 
L0'.  ,  ,.er  <Jl1  lia:l  been  long  and  copiously  administered  with  little  or  no  benefit, 
i  ,  ,  Imfkrial  Ilalf-pints,  2,.  6d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.:  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr  de  JoNon’s  Signature,  without  wnicH  none  can  possibly  be 
genuine,  by  most  respectable  Chemists. 

_ ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. _ 

FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  DENMAN 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORT,  SHERRY,  Ac." 
PWLN  tY  SHILLINGS  PER  DOZEN.  Dottles  included. 

The  well-established  and  daily-increasing  reputation  of  these  wines  in  the  public 
estimation  renders  any  comment  respecting  them  unnecessary.  A  Pint  Sample  of 
7 i in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway-station  in  England. 
EXUbLSlOL  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  36s.  per  dozen 
Teems— Cash.  Country  orders  most  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  “Bank 
ot  London.”  Price-lists  forwarded  on  application. 

James  L.  Denman,  65,  Feneh.irch-street,  City  (corner  of  Railway-place). 


New  Oxford-street,  London,  August  28,  1858. 

A  LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


RECENTLY-  ADDED  TO 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


HISTORY  AND 
Macaulay’s  England,  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
Rees’s  Siege  of  Lucknow. 

Forster’s  Biographical  Essays. 

Life  of  George  Stephenson. 

Brock’s  Memorial  of  Havelock. 

Hogg’s  Life  of  Shelley. 

Wiseman’s  Recollections  of  the  Popes. 
Guizot’s  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time. 

Buckle’s  Civilization  in  England. 

Life  of  Dr.  Arnold.  A  New  Edition. 
Vericour’s  Life  and  Times  of  Dante. 

Day  by  Day  at  Lucknow,  by  Mrs.  Case. 
Memoirs  of  Beranger. 

Ludlow’s  Lectures  on  India. 

Brialmont’s  Life  of  Wellington. 

Memoir  of  Thomas  Seddon. 

Macknight’s  Life  and  Times  of  Burke. 
Edwards’s  Indian  Rebellion. 

Sanford’s  Historical  Studies. 

Life  of  M.  A.  Sehimmel  Penuinck. 

Hazlitt’s  History  of  Venice. 

Carter's  Life  of  Bishop  Armstrong. 

Life  of  the  Countess  de  Bonneval. 

A  Lady’s  Diary  kept  at  Lucknow. 
Wellington’s  Indian  Despatches. 

Lord  Hastings’s  Private  Journal. 

Memoir  of  David  C.  Gibson. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Beaumarchais  and  his  Times. 
Robertson’s  History  of  the  Church. 
Cristoffel’s  Life  of  Zwingli. 

Harford’s  Life  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Russell’s  Life  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti. 
The  Boscobcl  Tracts. 

Thomas  Raikes’s  Journal,  1831  to  1817. 
Life  of  John  Banim. 

.M  Liston’s  History  of  the  Waldenses. 
Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  Vols.  1.  and  II. 
Massey’s  History  of  England. 

Lord  Normanby’s  Journal  (1818). 
Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  St.-Simon. 
Memoirs  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Alison’s  Europe,  1815 — 52. 

Napier’s  Life  of  General  Napier. 
Stoughton’s  Ages  of  Christendom. 
Helps’s  Spanish  Conquest  in  America. 
Memoirs  of  Admiral  Symonds. 

Arago’s  Lives  of  Scientific  men. 
Autobiography  of  Lutfullah. 

Hue’s  Christianity  in  China. 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  Kane. 

Biographical  Essays,  by  A.  Hayward. 
Froude’s  History  of  England. 
Strickland’s  Queens  of  Scotland. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Livingstone's  Researches  in  Africa. 

Smy til’s  Ascent  of  Teneriffe. 

Life  in  Stamboul,  by  Mrs.  Hornby. 

Sleeman’s  Journey  through  Oude. 

White’s  Month  in  Yorkshire. 

Atkinson’s  Travels  in  Siberia. 

Barclay’s  Residence  in  Jerusalem. 

Unprotected  Females  in  Norway. 

Chow  Chow,  by  Lady  Falkland. 

Fortune's  Later  Travels  in  China. 

Peloponnesus,  by  W.  G.  Clark. 

Forrester’s  Travels  in  Corsica. 

The  Oxonian  in  Thelemarken. 

Andersson's  Explorations  in  Africa. 

Domenecli’s  Adventures  in  Texas. 

Letters  from  China,  by  G.  W.  Cooke. 

A  Journey  due  North,  by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Snow’s  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas. 

Berkeley’s  Forests  of  France. 

Dufi’erin’s  Letters  from  High  Latitudes, 

Wilson’s  Spas  of  Germany. 

Von  Tempsky’s  Travels  in  Mexico. 

Letters  from  Spain,  by  J.  L.  Adolphus. 

Davies's  Residenen  in  Alcrinra 


Davies’s  Residence  in  Algiers. 

A  Summer  in  Rome,  by  Mrs.  Westropp. 
Stewart’s  Journey  in  Sinai. 

Chandless’s  Visit  to  Salt  Lake. 


i  Brace’s  Home  Life  in  Norway, 
i  The  Englishwoman  in  Persia. 
Spottisvvoode’s  Tarantasse  Journey. 
Wills’s  Travels  in  the  High  Alps. 
Sclierzer’s  Travels  in  Nicaragua. 

Weld’s  Vacation  in  Ireland. 

Border  Lands  of  Spain  and  France. 

St.  John’s  Sub- Alpine  Kingdom. 
Ubique,  by  Captain  Clayton. 

Ceylon,  by  Sir  George  Barrow. 
Drayson’s  Sporting  Scenes  in  Africa. 
Shooter’s  Kafirs  of  Natal. 

Barth’s  Travels  in  Central  Africa. 
Lanman’s  Adventures  in  America. 
Perry’s  Expedition  to  Japan. 

Forbes’s  Sight-Seeing  in  Germany. 

The  Englishwoman  in  America. 
Olmstead’s  Journey  through  Texas. 
Payn’s  Leaves  from  Lakeland. 

Pardoe’s  Pilgrimages  in  Paris. 
Johnson’s  Tour  in  the  South  of  France. 
Osborne’s  Journal  in  Malayan  Waters. 
Baikie’s  Exploring  Voyage. 

Voyage  of  the  Resolute. 

Kidder’s  Travels  in  Brazil. 

Hinchliff’s  Visit  to  the  High  Alps. 

A  Timely  Retreat  from  Meerut. 
FICTION. 


Tom  Brown’s  School  Days. 

Ursula,  by  Miss  Sewell. 

Every  man  his  own  Trumpeter. 

For  and  Against. 

The  Ladies  of  Bever  Hollow. 

Adele,  by  Julia  Kavanagli. 

Friends  at  their  own  Firesides. 

The  Light  of  other  Days,  by  J.  E.  Rcade. 
The  Poor  Relation,  by  Miss  Pardoe, 

Year  after  Year. - Orphans. 

Heckington,  by  Mrs.  Gore. 

Doctor  Thorne. - The  Three  Clerks. 

One  and  Twenty. - John  Halifax. 

The  Heirs  of  Cheveleigh. 

The  Interpreter,  a  Tale  of  the  War. 

Caste,  by  the  Author  of  “Mr.  Arle.” 

Philip  Paternoster. - Quits! 

Below  the  Surface,  by  Sir  A.  H.  Elton. 
Paved  with  Gold,  by  A.  Mayhew. 

Maud  Skillicorne’s  Penance. 

The  Two  Brothers,  by  Lady  Ponsouby. 
The  Nether  woods  ofOtterpool. 

The  Scholar  and  the  Trooper. 

The  Dead  Secret,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 


The  Year  Nine,  a  Tale  of  Tyrol. 

Guy  Livingstone. - Rumour. 

Cousin  Harry,  by  Mrs.  Grey. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life. 

A  Woman’s  Story,  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 
Helen  and  Olga. 

The  Moors  and  the  Fens. 

The  Professor,  by  Currer  Bell. 
Thorndale,  by  William  Smith. 

The  Myrtle  and  the  Heather. 

Romany  Rye,  by  George  Borrow. 
Northwode  Priory. 

Quinland. 

Two  Years  Ago,  by  Charles  Kingsley. 
Dynevor  Terrace,  by  Miss  Yonge. 

The  Squire  of  Beeeliwood. 

The  Athclings,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Dark  and  Fair. - Nothing  New. 

Debit  and  Credit. - -Wildfiowcr. 

Rachel  Gray,  by  Julia  Kavanagli. 

The  Good  Old  Times. 

The  Old  Grey  Church. 

Millicent;  or,  The  Trials  of  Life. 
Lilliesleaf,  by  Margaret  Maitland. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Andromeda,  by  Charles  Kingsley. 

A  Woman’s  Thoughts  about  Women. 
Life  in  a  Moravian  Settlement. 
Lectures  on  Plants,  by  E.  Twining. 
German  Translations,  by  T.  Carlyle. 
Letters  from  India,  by  Dr.  Dull’. 

The  Butterfly  Vivarium. 

Copping’s  Aspects  of  Paris. 
Gallenga’s  Country  Life  in  Piedmont. 
Essays,  by  George  Brimlcy. 

Seaside  Studies,  by  G.  H.  Lewes. 
Court  Fools,  by  Dr.  Doran. 

Essays,  by  Walter  Bagehot. 
Overstone’s  Tracts  on  the  Currency. 
Jones’s  Aquarian  Naturalist. 

Blake’s  Continental  Galleries. 
Jeaffreson’s  English  Novelists. 
Metcalfe’s  German  Literature. 
Geikic’s  Story  of  a  Boulder. 
Omphalos,  by  P.  H.  Gosse. 
Gladstone’s  Studies  on  Homer. 

God’s  Acre,  by  Mrs.  Stone. 

T.nglish  Hearts  and  English  Hands. 
Bacon’s  Essays,  edited  by  Whately. 
Rides  and  Reveries  of  iEsop  Smith. 
Essays,  by  W.  J.  Conybeare. 

Tiger  Shooting  in  India. 

Essays,  by  Herbert  Spencer. 

Gothic  Architecture,  by  G.  G.  Scott. 


Sundays,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Martineau’s  Suggestions  on  India. 
Descriptive  Essays,  by  Sir  F.  B.  Head. 
Essays,  by  David  Masson. 

Hood’s  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches. 
Labartc’s  Handbook  of  the  Arts. 
Essays,  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

Buck  land’s  Natural  History. 

M'Cosh’s  Typical  Forms  in  Creation. 
Anniversaries,  by  T.  H.  Gill. 

Miller’s  Voyage  of  the  Betsy. 
Conybeare  and  Howson’s  St.  Paul. 
Scrope’s  Geology  of  Central  France. 
Aytoun’s  Ballads  of  Scotland. 
Tnurstan’s  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

De  Pontes’s  Poetry  of  Germany. 
Kerr’s  Student’s  Blackstonc. 

Birch’s  Ancient  Pottery. 

Essays,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Brown. 

One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

Salmon-Casts  and  Stray  Shots. 

Essays,  by  Sir  John  Herschel. 

Shall  and  Will,  by  Sir  E.  Head. 

Oxford  Essays,  1858. 

Ubicini’s  Letters  on  Turkey. 

Miller’s  Testimony  of  the  Rocks. 
Poems,  by  Adelaide  Procter. 

The  Angel  in  the  House. 

Christian  Life  in  Song. 


The  widest  possible  circulation  continues  to  be  given  to  every  Work  of  acknowledged 
merit  or  general  interest  in  History,  Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel, 
and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction. — The  present  rate  of  increase  exceeds  One 
Hundred  Thousand  Volumes  per  Annum. 

Single  Subscription ,  ONE  O  UINEA  per  Annum. 

First-class  Country  Subscription,  TWO  GUINEAS  and  upwards,  according 
to  the  number  of  Volumes  required. 

Literary  Institutions,  Town  Libraries,  and  Book  Societies,  supplied  on  moderate  terms, 
CHARLES  EDWARD  MU  DIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  AND  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
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JHst  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth, 

THE  HERMIT  OF  THE  PYRENEES;  and  other  Miscellaneous 

Poems.  By ndtm- Aongman,  Buown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

NEW  EDITION  OF  HERSCHEL'S  “OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

In  8vo,  with  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  18s  cloth 

OTTTT  TXFS  OF  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir  John  F.  TV  .  Herschel, 

Bart  K I  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  &e.  The  Fifth  Edition, 
thoroughly  revR^d’and  corrected  to  the  existing  state  of  astronouncal  sconce. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  in  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

SIR  J  HERSCHEL’S  ESSAYS  from  the  “EDINBURGH 

and  “QUARTERLY  REVIEWS;”  with  Addresses  and  other  Pieces. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

- WORKa  ON  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  &c.,  BY  MR.  G.  F.  GRAHAM. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  7s.  cloth, 

ENGLISH  STYLE  ;  or,  a  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Attain¬ 
ment  of  a  Good  Style  of  Writing:  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  English 
Language,  and  Brief  Remarks  on  its  Nature  and  nonius.  Intended  for  the  Higher 
Classes  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  G.  F.  Gkahaji. 


“  Contains  more  sensible  advice  on  the 
art  of  composition  than  any  book  that  lias 
ever  come  under  our  critical  notice.”— 
Critic. 

"  We  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Graham  for  a 


very  carefully  executed  and  really  useful 
book,  which  honestly  fulfils  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  in  its  title.  We  can  cordially 
recommend  it  as  the  best  we  have  seen 
of  its  class.”—  Christian  Times. 


By  the  same  Author,  New  Editions, 

ENGLISH  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Composition.  Price  6s. 
ENGLISH  SYNONYMES  classified  and  explained.  6s. 
STUDIES  FROM  THE  ENGLISH  POETS.  Price  7s. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Patcrnoster-row. _ 


CHINA,  BY  G.  WINGROVE  COOKE. 

In  1  Vol.,  price  6s.  cloth  lettered, 

('I HINA:  being  “The  Times”  Special  Corresponclence  for  the 

j  Years  1857-8.  "Reprinted,  by  permission,  with  Additions  and  Corrections  by 
the  Author,  G.  Wingrove  Cooke.  And  Illustrated  with  a  New  Map  ot  Chi  a, 
showing  the  Peilio  River  to  Pekin;  Plans  of  the  Battles  of  Fatehan;  and  Portrait 

of  “Yeti,”  from  the  Photograph  taken  at  Calcutta  . 

London  :  George  Routledgb  and  Co.,  Farnngdon-street. _ 

MILNE’S  CHINA.  — NEW  EDITION. 

In  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  6s.,  cloth  gilt, 

LIFE  IN  CHINA.  By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Milne,  M.A.,  for  many 

years  Missionary  among  the  Chinese.  With  Original  Maps  of  Nmgpo, 

Sh"A?book  which  for  clearness  and  copiousness  of  its  information  on  China  its  multi- 
farious  contents,  its  ‘  sun  pictures’  of  scenery,  men,  and  manners  in  the  land  of  the 
sages'  is  unique— more  to  be  relied  upon  than  Hue's  for  its  truthfulness,  and  more 
comprehensive  in  its  range  than  Fortune’s.” — Nonconformist. 

London  :  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farnngdon-street. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  RAREY  ON  HORSE  TAMING. 

Price  2s.  boards,  or  2s.  6d.  half  bound, 

RAREY  ON  HORSE  TAMING;  with  great  Additions  and 

Engravings.  By  the  “Secretary”  to  the  First  Subscription  List  of  live 
Thousand  Guineas,  and  Hunting  Correspondent  of  the  “  Illustrated  London  News. 

Showing  how  the  Horse  may  he  Approached,  Haltered,  Tamed,  Saddled,  Driven, 
and  rendered  indifferent  to  the  Sound  of  the  Drum,  Umbrella,  or  any  other  alarming 
Sight  or  Sound ;  the  Straps  used.  Mode  of  Operation,  Place  lor  Operating  described 
in  detail;  and  Three  Chapters  on  Riding  and  Hunting  for  the  Invalid  and  Timid. 
London  ■  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farnngdon-street. 


H 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P. 

Library  Edition,  in  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  each  Volume  3s.  6d. 

ENRIETTA  TEMPLE.  CONINGSBYL 

TANCRED.  SYBIL 

THE  DUKE  ALROY. 

VENET1A  IX ION  IN  HEAVEN,  &c. 

CONTA1UNI  FLEMING.  I  VIVIAN  GREY. 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK. 

In  Post  8vo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 

LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK:  a  Political  Biography.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

“  This  is  the  first  cheap  edition  of  this  work,  which  has,  in  an  expensive  form,  gone 
through  four  editions. 

And  in  course  of  publication,  in  Monthly  Volumes,  Post  8vo,  revised,  and  re-edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  THE  ELDER  DISRAELI,  viz. :— 

THE  CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE.  In  Three  Volumes. 

Yol.  I.,  with  Portrait,  price  4s.  6d.,  now  ready. 

„  II.,  with  Portrait,  price  4s.  6d.,  on  October  1st,  1858. 

„  III.,  with  Frontispiece,  price  4s.  Gd.,  on  November  1st,  1858. 

To  be  followed  by 

The  calamities  of  authors— the  quarrels  oe 

AUTHORS— LITERARY  MISCELLANIES,  &c.  &c. 

London  :  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-strcet. 

Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d.  post  free, 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

1. 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 

A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OE 

The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Complete  in  One  handsome  Volume,  Post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  and  View  of 
Haworth  Parsonage.  Price  7s.  6d.  cloth.  [27 th  September. 

2. 

MR.  BUSKIN. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

The  Stones  of  Venice.  Yol.  I.,  “The  Founda¬ 

tions.”  By  John  Buskin,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Modern  Painters,” 

“  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,”  “  Elements  of  Drawing,”  &c.  Twenty- 
one  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price 
2s  [2nd  September. 

3. 

THE  LATE  REV.  F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

Lectures  ancl  Addresses  on  Literary  and  Social 

Topics.  By  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Sermons 
Preached  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.”  Post  8vo.  [29 th  September. 

4. 

A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 

Paul  Ferroll.  A  Tale,  by  the  Author  of  “  IX 

Poems  by  V.”  Tost  8vo,  price  2s.  cloth,  uniform  with  new  editions  of 
«  Jane  Eyre,”  “  Shirley,”  &c.  [27<fc  September. 

5. 

NEW  NOVEL. 

Eva  Desmond;  oi\  Mutation.  In  Three  Volumes. 

[3rd  September. 

6. 

Gunnery  in  1858.  Being  a  Treatise  on  Rifles, 

Cannon,  and  Sporting  Arms.  By  William  Greener,  Author  of 
■<  The  Gun.”  Demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  14s.  cloth. 

[15<7i  September. 

7. 

NEW  NOVEL. 

Mu  Lady.  A  Tale  of  Modern  Life.  In  Two 

Volumes!  September. 

8. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 

Old  Gingerbread  and  the  Schoolboys.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Round  the  Fire,”  “  Willie’s  Rest,”  &c.  Square  16mo,  Four 
Illustrations  in  Oil  Colours,  price  3s.  cloth. 

Unica.  A  Story  for  Sundays.  By  the  Author 

of  “  Old  Gingerbread,”  &c.  Square  16mo,  Four  Illustrations,  price  3s. 
cloth. 

Rhymes  for  Little  Ones.  With  Illustrations.  By 

the  Author  of  “  The  Servant’s  Home,”  &c.  Square  cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

[27 th  September. 

9. 

Homely  Ballads  for  the  Working  Man's  Fireside . 

Bv  M.  A.  Sewell.  Third  Thousand.  Post  8vo,  price  Is.  cloth. 

J  [20 th  September. 

LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

A  MONTH  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

By  WALTER  WHITE, 

Author  of  “A  Londoner’s  Walk  to  the  Land’s  End,”  &c.  &c. 

In  One  Volume,  Post  Octavo,  price  9s. 

(Will  be  ready  on  the  FIHST  of  SEPTEMBER.) 
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XI  VM  1  vuuj  j  VV*.  - - J 

CATALOGUE  OF  WORKS  IN  CIRCULATION  AT 
MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Also,  gratis  and  post  free, 

LISTS  OF  NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOCKS  RECENTLY  ADDED, 

AND  OF  SURPLUS  COPIES  WITHDRAWN  FOR  SALE. 

Charles  Edward  Mudie,  New  Oxford-street,  London. _ 

riLLIAM  TEGG  and  CO.’S  DESCRIPTIV E  CATALOGUE 

of  STANDARD  WORKS  in  various  Departments  of  Literature  sent  FREE 
by  Post. — Address,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. _ 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS,  12rao,  roan,  4s. 

ANTHON’S  (C.)  FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS,  containing  the 

most  important  parts  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  together  with 
appropriate  Exercises  in  the  Translating  and  Writing  of  Latin,  for  the  use  of 
Beginners.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  VV.  Hayes,  B.A.,  formerly  one 
of  the  Classical  Masters  of  Kiug’s  College,  London. 

%*  A  List  of  Professor  Anthon’s  Works  sent  free. 

London:  William  Tegg  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside. 
SHUCKFORD’S  SACRED  AND  PROFANE  HISTORY. 

2  Vols.  8 vo,  cloth,  14s. 

THE  SACRED  AND  PROFANE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

connected,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire  at  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  and  to  the  Declension  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  under  the  reigns  of  Ahaz  and  Pekah ;  with  the  treatise  on  the  Creation  and 
Fall  of  Man.  By  S.  Shuckfokd,  M.A.  New  Edition,  revised,  with  Notes  and  Analysis 
by  J.  Talboys  Wheeler,  editor  of  Prideaux’s  “Historical  Connexion  of  Sacred  and 
Profane  History.” 

To  be  followed  by  Russell’s  CONNEXION  OF  SACRED  AND  PROFANE 
HISTORY,  2  Vols.  8vo,  completing  the  Series. 

London :  William  Tegg  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 


D 


On  the  1st  of  September  will  be  published,  No.  XV.,  price  Is.,  of 

AVENPORT  DUNN,  A  MAN  OF  OUR  DAY.  By  Charles 

Levee.  With  Ulustrations  by  “  Phiz.”  . 

Cn  i  PM  a  n  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. _ _ _ , _ 

BOHN’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  LOCKE;  with  Extracts 

from  his  Letters  and  Common-Place  Books,  by  Lord  King.  New  Edition,  with 
the  addition  of  a  general  Index.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

Henry  G.  Bohn,  York-street,  Covent-garden. _ _ 

BOHN’S  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

ARIOSTO’S  ORLANDO  FURIOSO.  Translated  into  English 

Verse  by  W.  S.  Rose.  New  Edition,  with  a  short  Memoir  of  the  Translator. 
Illustrated  with  12  fine  engravings  on  steel,  including  a  Portrait  after  Titian,  from  a 
picture  of  great  interest  recently  brought  to  this  country,  and  never  before  engiaved. 
Complete  in  2  Vols.  Vol.  II.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  os 

Henry  G.  Bohn,  York-street,  Covent-gardcn. _ 

BOHN’S  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

PEPYS’  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.  Edited  by  Lord 

Bbaybrooke.  New  and  improved  Edition,  with  Additions.  Complete  in  4  Vols, 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Portraits.  Vol.  IV.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Henry  G.  Bohn,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  London. _ 

Now  ready,  in  1  Vol.  Folio,  strongly  hound  in  cloth,  price  25s.  post  free, 

rPHE  PARLIAMENTARY  REMEMBRANCER.  Vol.  I.,  con- 

I  taining  the  complete  History  of  the  proceedings  of  Par}“’“?”ii?btJroOTMi» 
1857-8 ;  with  full  Index,  and  Notes  explanatory  and  iliustrative.  Conducted^  ?0  Little 
Smith,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Orders  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  John  E.  Tayeor,  10,  Little 
Queen-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  London,  W.C. 
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rpHE  NEW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  XXVII.,  for 

X  SEPTEMBER,  will  be  published  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  containing  Reviews  of  the 
current  English,  German,  and  French  Literature — Turkey  and  Europe — Plain  Truths 
about  the  Past  Session,  &c. 

_  London :  Boswokth  and  Hahbisok,  215,  Regent-street. 


IRASER’S 

2s.  6d. 


MAGAZINE  for 

CONTAINS : — 


SEPTEMBER,  1858, 


Concerning  Work  and  Play. 

Sketches  from  Egypt — The  Dahabiah. 

Hanworth.  Chapters  VIII. — X. 

An  English  Scholar  in  Greece. 

Cormorants. 

Catarina  in  Venice.  Concluding  Part. 

Chalk  Stream  Studies.  By  a  Minute  Phi¬ 
losopher. 

_ London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand 


Shipwrecks,  Waifs,  and  Strays. 

The  Lawful  Regiment  of  Women. 

The  Oude  Proclamation  and  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Land. 

The  “Edinburgh  Review”  and  Mr 
Froude’s  “  History.”  By  J.  A.  Froude. 


B 


LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for  SEPTEMBER,  1858. 

No.  DXV.  Price  2s.  6d. 


CONTENTS  : — 

The  Light  on  the  Hearth. — Part  I. 

A  Parochial  Epic. 

John  Company’s  Farewell  to  John  Bull. 
The  Commons  at  Cherbourg. 


MAGAZINE,  No.  CCCIX., 


Cherbourg — The  Spectacle. 

What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  By  Pisistratus 
Caxton. — Part  XVI. 

Respiration  and  Suffocation. 

_  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Dublin'  university 

SEPTEMBER,  185S. 

Religious  Biography. 

Gerald  Fitzgerald,  “  The  Chevalier.’*  By 
Harry  Lorrequer.  Part  IX. 

Social  Reform. 

The  Homes  of  the  South. 

Elisha  Kent  Kane;  the  Arctic  Voy¬ 
ager. 


Rides  upon  Mules  and  Donkeys. — III.  Up 
I  and  Down  Nile  Banks. 

|  Sorrow  on  the  Sea. 

I  Artist  Life  in  Rome.  Part  II. 

The  Education  and  Pastorate  of  the  Irish 
I  Clergy. 

I  Alison’s  History  of  Europe. 

Dublin :  Alex.  Thom  and  Sons.  London :  Huest  and  Blackett. 


Price  Sevcnpence, 

CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL  OF  POPULAR  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  ARTS.— Part  LVI.,  AUGUST,  1S58. 


CONTENTS: — 


Feathered  Minnesingers. 

Half  an  Hour  with  a  Fighting-Man. 

Pepsin. 

A  Wife  by  Advertisement. 

Literary  Life  in  Germany. 

The  Saturday  Half-Holiday  and  Friday 
Payments. 

The  Scotchman  in  Ireland. 

Poetry  and  Miscellanea. 

Latter-day  Coachmen. 

Socialism  in  Great  Britain. 

Our  New  Organist. 

The  Bass  Rock  and  its  Tenants. 

My  First  Play. 

Home  Travel. 

Poem— Oasis. 

 W.  and  R.  Chambers,  London  and 


Literary  Ghouls  :  a  Protest  from  the  other 
World. 

The  Man  of  Two  Shadows. 

The  Hair-Harvest. 

Cagliari. 

Living  in  Barracks. 

The  Ancient  Reservoirs  of  Aden. 

Poetry  and  Miscellanea. 

A  Medical  Man’s  Experiences. 

Schooling  in  India. 

Buried  Alive. 

The  Cumberland  Statesman. 

A  Working  Opera. 

A  Hint  to  Wealthy  Old  Persons. 

The  Month  :  Science  and  Arts. 

My  Possessions. 

Edinburgh ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


THE  STEREOSCOPIC  MAGAZINE.  Price  2s.  6d. 

A  SlHREOGBAPHS  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  No.  III. 

I.  LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL. 

II.  THE  SALMON-POOL,  DEVIL'S  GLEN,  CO.  WICKLOW. 

III.  INTERIOR  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY',  JERMYN 
STREET. 

_ Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henrietta-strect,  Covcnt-garden. 

LIVING  CELEBRITIES.  A  Series  of  Photographic  Portraits 

by  Maull  and  Polyblank,  price  5s.  each. 

The  Number  for  SEPTEMBER  contains  The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

Maell  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechurch-street,  and  187a,  Piccadilly; 
_ and  W.  Kent  and  Co.,  Fleet-street. 


MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS.— THE  CRITIC,  of  SEPT.  4th 

(No.  426),  will  contain  a  beautifully-executed  portrait  of  Mr.  CHARLES 
DICKENS  (printed  on  toned  paper,  after  a  photograph  by  Herbert  Watkins), 
accompanied  by  a  facsimile  of  his  aulograpli  and  a  biographical  sketch.  The  same 
number  will  contain  a  review  of  all  his  readings.  Price  4d. ;  a  stamped  copy  sent  for 
live  stamps.— Office,  29,  Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

A  NEW  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

On  Friday,  September  10th,  will  be  published,  price  3d.,  to  be  continued  Weekly, 

HMIE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS:  a  Weekly  Record  of  the 

L  Progress  of  Photography,  and  its  allied  Sciences  and  Arts.  Edited  by  YVilliam 
Crookes,  F.C.S.,  to  whom  amateurs  are  invited  at  once  to  forward  a  statement  of  any 
difficulties  they  may  meet  with  iri  the  practice  of  Photography.— The  “  Photographic 
News,”  as  its  name  implies,  will  aim  at  the  eolteetion  and  publication  of  all  intelligence 
instructive  and  interesting  to  Photographers,  and  all  the  discoveries  made  in  this 
interesting  science.  It  will  afford  a  medium  of  communication  between  manipulators 
in  the  art,  and  will  form,  as  it  progresses,  a  complete  manual  of  the  science  ;  it  will 
also  aim  at  being,  in  every  respect,  the  Photographic  educator,  teaching  the  aspiring 
student,  by  easy,  simple,  and  progressive  rules,  the  whole  of  this  marvellous  art. 
“The  Photographic  News"  will,  in  addition  to  the  above  departments,  furnish  a 
Dictionary  of  Photographic  Art,  forming  a  complete  Encyclopaedia  of  all  the  terms, 
formula;,  processes,  and  materials  in  use,  together  with  a  comprehensive  list  of  articles 
of  every  description  employed  in  its  practice.  “The  Photographic  News”  can  be 
ordered  through  all  Booksellers  and  News-agents,  price  Threepence  weekly;  stamped 
Fonrpence ;  or  free  by  post,  from  the  Publishers,  for  4s.  Id.  per  quarter.  Applications 
for  advertisements  should  at  once  be  made  to  Mr.  Dring,  care  of  the  Publishers 
Messrs.  Putter  and  Galpin,  Belle  Sauvage  Printing  Works,  London,  EX'. 

This  day  is  published,  No.  6,  price  Sixpence, 

TALES  FROM  “  B  L  A  C  K  W  O  O  D,”  containing 

THE  METEMPSYCHOSIS.  COLLEGE  THEATRICALS. 

A  Number  is  published  on  the  First  of  each  Month,  price  Sixpence. 

_ _ YVilltam  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

Tales  from  “blackwoo 

is  now  published,  containing  Nos.  4  to  6,  bound  in  cloth.  Price  Is.  6d. 

_ William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. _ 

SECOND  EDITION. 

This  day  is  published, 

OALMON-CASTS  AND  STRAY  SHOTS:  being  Fly-leaves 

O  from  the  Note-book  of  John  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  Author  of  “The  Moor  and  the 
Loch,  &c.  A  New  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo,  os. 

_ William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  8s. 

TTOMTLIES  ON  TIIE  ^FORMER  PART  OF  THE  ACTS  OF 

I  !  TH EVA POS PUBS-  (Ichap.  I.— X.);  delivered  at  Quebec  Chape).  By  Henry 


Alford,  B.D.,iDeqn  of  Canterbury 

jRit/NGTONS,  YVaterloo-plaee. 


QUFy 
12mo  (so) 


}  Of  whom  may  be  bad,  by  the  Same  Author, 

rARliX  SlikiBONS.  New  Edition. 


In  7  Vols. 


Five  Shillings, 

NORMITON  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.  In  Two  Parts.  With  other 

Miscellaneous  Pieces.  By  Mahy  C.  Hume,  Author  of  “The  Bridesmaid” 
“The  Wedding  Guests,”  Ac.  ’ 

_ London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

MR.  FROUDE’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

This  day,  the  Second  Edition,  revised,  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Volumes,  28s. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Fail  of  Woisey  to  the 

Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  James  Anthony  Fboudb. 

***  These  Volumes  complete  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Lately  published,  the  First  and  Second  Volumes,  26s. 
_  London  :  John  W.  Pabkbr  and  Son,  West  Strand. 
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Now  ready,  in  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  21s. 

I  T  A:  An  Autobiography. 

_ London  :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 


M 


On  Monday,  in  2  Vols.,  with  Illustrations,  12s. 

Y  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  MUTINIES  IN  OUDH. 

Wounded  Officer. 

_ London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 


By  a 


Now  ready,  in  Post  8vo,  with  YVoodeuts,  10s.  6d. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  BRITISH  BURMAH;  or,  India  beyond 

the  Ganges  in  1857-58.  By  Christopher  T.  Winter. 

_  London  :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 

Now  ready,  in  Post  3vo,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

SERVICE  AND  ADVENTURE  WITH  THE  KHAKEE 

KESSALAir,  OR  MEERUT  VOLUNTEER  HORSE,  during  the  Mutinies  of 
1857-58.  By  Robert  Henry  Wallace  Dunlop,  B.C.S. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 

Now  ready,  in  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

A  JOURNEY  DUE  NORTH.  By  George  Augustus  Sala. 

“  Lively,  witty,  entertaining,  smartly  graphic  in  description,  intensely  ‘funny.’ 
The  book  will  find  many  readers  who  will  peruse  its  pages  with  pleasure  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  not  unmixed  with  in  formation.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“  Mr.  Sala  is  an  admirable  companion,  full  of  fun  and  humour.  He  dashes  off  Duo 
North  in  high  glee,  and  keeps  his  companion  all  alive  with  racy  sketches  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  journey.” — Sunday  Times. 

“  Mr.  Sala  is  a  gentleman  not  only  of  quaint  wit,  but  of  considerable  intellectual 
power.  Iiis  descriptions  of  Russian  hotels,  Russian  villages,  &c.,  are  all  well  done.”— 
J>ress- London  :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo,  with  Maps  of  Oudh  and  Lucknow,  and  numerous  Engravings,  15s. 

rPIIE  MUTINIES  IN  OUDH  :  an  Account  of  the  Mutinies  in 

X  Oudh  and  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow  Residency ;  with  some  Observations  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Mutiny.  By  Martin  Richard  Gubbins,  Financial  Commissioner 
of  Oudh. 

“The  account  of  the  siege  of  Lucknow  is  much  more  circumstantial  than  any 
other.  Mr.  Gubbins’  merits  were  conspicuous.” — Athenceum. 

“  The  second  edition  is  now  enriched  by  two  notable  narratives — a  lady’s  escape 
from  Sultanpore,  and  Major  Eyre’s  account  of  the  famous  Arrah  expedition.  This  is 
the  most  important  work  on  the  siege  of  Lucknow  yet  published,  or  ever  likely  to  be 
published.” — Examiner. 

“  Mr.  Gubbins  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  over  other  writers.  His  residence  sus¬ 
tained  a  terrible  cannonading  until  relieved  by  Ilavelock.  The  touching  scene  is 
narrated  in  a  truly  graphic  style.” — Press. 

“  This  work  possesses  considerable  value.” — Spectator. 

“  No  account  of  this  memorable  siege  has  been  so  carefully  prepared  as  this.  Mr. 
Gubbins  was  a  prominent  actor,  and  describes  all  the  terrible  scenes  he  witnessed — 
the  horrors  of  a  protracted  siege,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  its  heroic  garrison,  its  actual 
sufferings,  and  worse  apprehensions.  Such  a  narrative  is  a  story  for  all  time." — 
Weekly  Dispatch. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


Just  published,  with  Fifty  Engravings  on  YVood,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANIPULATION;  treating  of  the  Practice 

of  the  Art,  and  its  various  Appliances  to  Nature.  By  Lake  Price,  Photographer 
of  the  Royal  Portraits  taken  at  Windsor. 

 London:  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. 


Just  published,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

A  THREE  WEEKS'  SCAMPER  THROUGH  THE  SPAS  OF 

GERMANY  AND  BELGIUM:  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Nature  and  Uses  of 
Mineral  Waters.  By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

London  :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. 


Just  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

ON  STRICTURE  OF  THE  URETHRA.  By  Henry  Smith, 

F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary. 

“It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  model  of  a  surgical  work,  and  must  class  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  profession." — Medical  Circular. 

London:  Jonx  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. 


Now  ready,  One  large  Volume,  Crown  8vo,  price  12s.  6d.  cloth, 

A  MANUAL  OF  APPLIED  MECHANICS.  By  W.  J. 

Macquorn  Rankine,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  C.E.,  President  ot  the  Institute  of  Engi¬ 
neers  of  Scotland,  and  Regiu3  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

(A  very  well  arranged  and  thoroughly  scientific  treatise." — Civil  Engineer  and 
Architect. 

‘  The  most  valuable  and  complete  contribution  to  the  science  of  engineering  which 
has  vet  appeared." — Engineer. 

“  This  elaborate  and  valuable  elementary  work." — Builder. 

“Cannot  fail  to  be  adopted  as  a  text-book." — Mining  Journal. 

London  and  Glasgow:  Richard  Griffin  and  Co. 


Now  ready,  One  large  Volume,  Crown  8vo,  15s.  cloth, 

Handbook  of  the  science  and  practice  of 

MEDICINE,  comprising  Systematic  Medicine,  Nature  of  Disease,  Pathology, 
and  Therapeutics.  By  William  Aitken,  M.D.,  late  Pathologist  at  Scutari,  and 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  With  Map  representing  the 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Health  and  Disease,  by  Keith  Johnston. 

“  Whoever  has  it  on  his  library-shelf  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  find  in  it  an 
epitome  of  any  medical  subject  on  which  he  may  require  the  newest,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  best,  medical  information.’’ — Medical  Times. 

“  The  most  complete  and  trustworthy  manual  in  the  English  language.”—  Glasgow 
Medical  Journal. 

“  Very  useful  and  complete,  and  characterized  by  its  information  being  of  the  most 
recent  and  advanced  kind." — Lancet. 

“  Every  student  of  medicine,  and  all  amateurs  of  the  science,  should  read  this 
volume,  and  the  practitioner  will  find  it  useful  for  refreshing  his  memory,  and  for 
reference.” — Athenceum. 

“  We  have  seen  no  summary  which  so  completely  embodies  the  most  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  time,  or  which  we  can  so  unreservedly  recommend  alike  as  a  text¬ 
book  to  the  student,  and  as  a  compendium  to  the  general  reader.” — Westminster 
Review. 

“  Dr.  Aitken’s  Handbook  is  one  of  the  best  medical  treatises  for  study  or  for 
reference,  embracing  the  most  recent  discoveries  and  improvements.” — Literary 
Gazette.  London  and  Glasgow:  Richard  Griffin  and  Co. 

London:  Printed  by  Thomas  Choate  Ravill  and  James  Allon  Edwards,  at  their  Office, 
4,  Chandos-strect,  Covcnt-garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex;  and  Published  by 
J ) \ v i d  Junes,  of  9,  Ilcmingford  Cottages,  Islington,  at  the  Office,  39,  Southampton -street 
Strand,  in  the  same  County. — August  28,  1858. 
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PARLIAMENTARIANS  IN  SPITE  OF  THEMSELVES. 

THE  founders  of  the  Empire  have  extinguished  the  factious 
conflicts  and  flatulent  rhetoric  of  Parliament ;  but  they 
seem  not  to  have  extinguished  in  their  own  breasts  the  last 
spark  of  Parliamentary  ambition.  Their  power  is  over¬ 
whelming  enough  to  crush  by  its  own  weight,  and  their 
success  is  conspicuous  enough  to  shine  by  its  own  light  ;  but 
they  appear  still  to  desire  to  introduce  into  their  greatness 
an  extraneous  element  derived  from  the  semblance  of  fiee 
discussion.  We  may  question  the  policy  of  these  one-sided 
debates,  safe  as  they  may  seem,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to 
foster  in  Prance  an  impertinent  spirit  of  questioning  the 
origin,  foundation,  and  character  of  established  institu¬ 
tions.  The  silent  and  apparently  submissive  hearer  may  in 
fact  be  roused  from  salutary  apathy  to  dangerous  meditation, 
and  the  political  pulpit  of  MM.  de  Morny  and  de  Persigny 
may,  like  the  theological  pulpit  on  some  occasions,  suggest 
more  doubts  than  it  solves.  But  for  the  present  the  result 
of  the  discussion  must  appear  to  the  Imperial  orators  to  be 
decisive,  since  of  their  numerous  opponents  not  one  has  any¬ 
thing  to  offer  in  answer  to  their  orations.  They  deliver, 
amidst  the  snules  and  plaudits  of  an  approving  audience,  the 
ai’guments,  not  heard  now  for  the  first  time,  which  prove 
the  superiority  of  a  strong  government  to  free  institutions. 
They  pause  for  a  reply,  and  there  is  none.  They  then,  like 
their  victorious  predecessors  of  the  Roman  Empire,  fill  their 
helmets  with  shells,  and  returning  home,  receive  the  honours 
of  a  triumph. 

We  l-ead  with  pleasure  any  speech  of  M.  de  Persigny. 
He  is  an  honest  enthusiast  in  the  Imperial  cause,  and  speaks 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  It  is  his  profound  conviction 
that  humanity  reached  its  moral  zenith  in  the  person  of  the 
murderer  of  the  Due  D’Enghien  and  the  rewarder  of  Can- 
tillon  ;  and  that  the  barrack  organization,  which  the  military 
genius  of  that  Sovereign  established  in  France,  is  the  political 
and  social  ideal  towards  which  mankind  have  struggled  and 
stumbled  since  the  race  of  human  development  began.  The 
words  of  such  a  man  have  always  a  special  interest.  M.  de 
Persigny,  too,  is  a  sincere  friend  to  England,  and  has  the 
manliness,  and  the  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  his  own  country, 
to  do  justice  to  ours.  We  only  wish  he  could  say  that  the 
two  countries  were  united  iu  moral  objects  as  well  as  in 
material  interests,  and  that  they  were  still  yokefellows  in  the 
march  of  the  higher  civilization,  as  well  as  bound  together 
by  commercial  intercourse.  It  is  needless  and  wearisome 
on  our  part  to  reciprocate  these  expressions  of  good-will. 
In  France  they  mean  much,  in  England  they  mean  nothing, 
unless  it  be  that  some  interruption  of  mutual  good-will  is 
apprehended.  The  character  and  conduct  of  the  successive 
Governments  of  France — Monarchical,  Republican,  and 
Imperial — as  well  as  those  of  the  Governments  of  other 
countries,  is  the  subject  of  free  discussion  in  our  national 
press,  in  which  Imperial  institutions  find  their  admirers, 
and  even  their  propagandists,  as  well  as  their  critics. 
But  M.  de  Persigny  would  in  vain  search  the  files  of 
the  English  newspapers  for  a  single  expression  of  ill-will 
towards  the  French  people.  Rabid  denunciations  and 
exhortations  to  piratical  invasion,  such  as  find  too  many 
and  too  congenial  readers  in  France,  would,  if  published  in 
England,  be  received  either  with  loathing  and  abhorrence, 
or  with  the  conviction  that  the  writer  must  be  insane.  On 
our  side,  therefore,  professions  of  pacific  intentions  are  super¬ 
fluous — from  the  other  side  they  are  welcome.  To  make 
them  perfectly  satisfactory,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
actions  should  correspond.  If  there  is  no  thought  of  shoot¬ 
ing  us,  why  is  a  loaded  pistol  perpetually  held  to  our  heads  1 
Why  are  the  means  of  aggi’ession  and  invasion  kept  on  foot 
at  an  enormous  cost  to  the  dilapidated  finances  of  France  as 
well  as  to  this  country  1  What  has  the  Emperor  of  Peace 


to  do  with  an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men — half  as 
many  again  as  Louis  Quatorze  had  in  arms  at  the  height  of 
his  aggressions  upon  Europe  ? 

M.  de  Persigny  vehemently  repudiates  the  analogy  of 
the  Roman  Empire;  and  we  entirely  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  a  strange  anachronism  (and  one, 
we  may  add,  which  would  in  the  course  of  nature  lead  to 
speedy  convulsions)  to  enfold  living  France  in  the  cerements 
of  lifeless  Rome.  Such  a  dishonour,  such  an  abnegation  of 
all  dignity  and  hope,  if  openly  imposed,  is  more  than  the 
French  spirit  is  yet  tamed  or  deadened  enough  to  bear. 
But  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Historical  Revela¬ 
tions  of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  detailing  a  conversation  the  author 
had  with  the  Emperor,  then  a  captive  at  Ham,  and  corre¬ 
sponding  in  the  interest  of  Order  with  the  leader  of  the 
Socialist  and  Revolutionary  party  in  France.  “  The  conversa- 
“  tion  now  was  about  the  ‘  History  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 

“  as  written  in  a  book  which  Louis  Napoleon  admired  very 
“  much,  on  account  of  the  partiality  shown  by  the  author  for 
“  those  tyrants  whom  Tacitus  branded  with  everlasting 
“  infamy.  In  Louis  Bonaparte’s  opinion,  Tacitus  was  in 
“  the  wrong,  and  the  modern  author  in  the  right.  I  had 
“  not  read  the  book  so  warmly  praised,  but  I  was  not  at 
“  a  loss  to  guess  the  secret  reason  why  Louis  Bonaparte 
“  praised  it.”  Let  us  compare  this  with  the  Imperial 
allusions  to  Julius  Cassar,  and  with  the  rebukes  adminis¬ 
tered  to  journals  which  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
Roman  Emperors.  We  are  not  always  conscious  of  our 
likeness  to  others.  Nobody  has  asserted  that  the  French 
Empire  is  a  formal  and  designed  repetition  of  that  of 
Rome.  There  is  in  truth  no  formal  or  definite  design 
about  it,  so  far  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  French 
nation  or  of  mankind.  The  grand  aim  of  its  authors  is  the 
very  natural  one  of  keeping,  by  whatever  means,  the  absolute 
power  and  enormous  wealth  which  they  have  obtained.  The 
various  and  shifting  theories  of  its  essence  and  functions 
promulgated  from  time  to  time  by  its  most  interested  adhe¬ 
rents  are  figments  invented  to  appease  moral  discontent,  as 
its  bayonets  repress  physical  resistance.  The  world  in  gene¬ 
ral  has  passed  the  age  of  abject  submission  to  brute  force  ;  and 
it  is  consequently  necessary,  while  resting  essentially  on 
force,  to  devise  some  supplementaiy  expedients  of  another 
kind.  M.  de  Persigny  announces  to  us  that  the  Empire  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Constitutional  Monarchy  established  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  on  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  of 
1789.  If  so,  its  supporters  may  perhaps  learn  to  speak  with  less 
contempt  of  Assemblies  and  even  ot  Revolutions.  But  M.  de 
PERSiGNYhas  not  undertaken  thetask  of  connectingthe  present 
arbitrary  deportations  to  Cayenne  with  the  judicial  principles 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  or  the  suppression  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  whether  finally  or  during  the  will  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  their  principles  of  freedom  of  discussion.  The 
“  irremoveability  of  the  judges”  is  indeed  an  institution 
above  all  price,  and  we  accept  the  tribute  to  English  Constitu¬ 
tionalism  which  is  involved  in  a  reference  to  it  as  one  of  the 
grand  bases  of  real  freedom.  But,  alas  !  what  is  the  use  of 
irremoveable  judges  to  a  victim  who  is  never  brought  before 
them  1  The  French  imitator  holds  the  sugar-tongs  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  English  fashion,  but  he  still  takes  up  the 
sugar  with  his  fingers.  Does  M.  de  Persigny  seriously  ex¬ 
pect  us  to  believe  that  the  present  system  is  the  one  contem¬ 
plated  by  Lafayette  and  Mirabeau  ?  Even  the  faint  sym¬ 
pathy  with  liberty  which  he  has  evinced  has  made  the  Go¬ 
vernment  very  shy  of  giving  his  speech  to  the  world. 

M.  de  Morny  is  the  Barrere  of  the  Empire.  Like  the 
Barrere  of  the  Jacobin  Republic  he  may  look  in  vain  for  his 
rival  in  the  great  art  of  varnish.  His  charming  picture  of 
the  glories  of  Imperial  France  seen  in  pensive  distance  from 
St.  Petersburg  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds.  His  present 
picture  of  the  essential  superiority  of  the  provincial  over  the 
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Parisian  intellect,  and  of  the  charms  of  intellectual  inter¬ 
course  with  provincials,  addressed  to  the  Council-General  of 
the  Puy-de-Dome,  is  a  still  higher  work  of  art.  With  what 
witchery  of  words  does  he  turn  a  dull  life  into  a  “  positive 
“existence,”  the  stupidity  which  arises  from  it  into  a 
“quietude  of  judgment,”  and  the  rustic  tendency  to  stick 
in  the  mud  into  a  “logical  connexion  of  the  opinion  of 
“  to-day  with  that  of  yesterday,  the  result  of  reflection  !” 
How  deep  and  heartfelt  is  his  own  delight  at  escaping  from 
the  whirl  and  fever  of  Parisian  thought  to  the  calm  wisdom 
of  his  own  Auvergne  !  Certainly,  when  we  have,  in  a  moral 
sense,  to  eat  our  grandmother,  we  should  wish  the  sauce 
piquanle  to  be  prepared  by  M.  de  Mobny.  But  we  fear  it 
is  rather  in  the  science  of  political  decoration  than  in  that 
of  political  philosophy  that  M.  de  Morny  is  a  proficient. 
The  end  he  proposes,  of  decentralizing  Prance  and  giving 
life  to  the  provinces,  is  an  admirable  one.  To  have  resisted 
the  tendency,  which  was  equally  that  of  Jacobin  and  monar¬ 
chical  tyrants,  to  excessive  centralization,  is  a  merit  which 
goes  far  to  redeem  the  many  crimes  and  still  more  numerous 
follies  of  the  Girondins.  But  unfortunately  a  paternal  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  promote  the  growth  of  local  independence  and 
self-government  in  the  Colonies,  as  it  may  promote  the 
culture  ot  mangel-wurzel.  Bocal  self-government  is  a  part 
of  general  self-government  j  and  we  "think  M.  de  Morny 
would  find  it  difficult  to  show  an  instance  in  which  the 
part  has  existed  without  the  whole.  If  the  monarchy  of 
France  before  the  Revolution  is  the  model  of  the  Empire, 
M.  de  Tocqueville  has  demonstrated  clearly  enough  that 
centralization  was  the  characteristic  of  that  monarchy,  and 
its  bane.  The  course  of  the  Empire  hitherto — its  extension 
of  the  system  of  police  and  espionage — its  excessive  super- 
■v  ision  of  education — its  shameless  interference  with  local 
elections — even  the  vast  sums  it  has  lavished  in  the  beautifi¬ 
cation  of  the  capital — have  been  in  a  centralizing  direction. 
Despotism  is  despotism.  And  we  fear  that  M.  de  Morny’s 
rhetoric  will  not  practically  alter  its  essence,  though  it  may 
persuade  the  moral  sages  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  that  it  is  the 
latest  political  improvement  and,  in  truth,  the  most  highly 
developed  form  of  freedom. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

THE  confidence  expressed  by  the  East  India  Company 
-L  at  the  moment  of  its  disenthronement  that  India  will 
find  in  the  Queen  a  most  gracious  mistress,  is  of  course  well- 
founded  in  one  sense  of  the  words.  But  the  practical  and 
conventional  meanings  of  the  phrase  employed  differ  widely. 
The  Queen  is  only  a  name  for  a  system  of  Government  as 
special  and  anomalous  as  intricate,  and  as  little  reconcilable 
with  any  foregone  theory  as  the  system  of  the  East  India 
Company.  India  ruled  by  the  Queen  means  India  ruled  by 
a  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  more  or  less  debating  power,  who 
is,  for  the  most  part,  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  utmost  caprice, 
but  . who  is  often  controlled  by  the  political  necessities  of  the 
Cabinet  to  which  he  belongs,  and  occasionally  acted  upon  by 
irregular  pressure  from  independent  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  from  anonymous  writers  in  the  press.  The 
Queen  is  not  identical  with  a  despotic  Minister,  or  with  the 
Cabinet,  or  with  the  House  of  Commons,  or  with  public 
opinion,  or  with  the  newspapers.  Under  that  august  title 
lurks  a  hotchpot  of  all  these,  fused  together  into  a  rude 
harmony  by  the  mighty  influence  of  historical  causes.  If 
India  were  really  about  to  be  governed  by  the  Queen,  her 
empire  would  be  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  chance  as  the 
thistledown  in  the  wind.  But  happily  no  such  experiment 
is  to  be  immediately  tried.  The  common  sense  of  the 
country,  thrown  far  astray  a  year  since  by  terrible 
dangers  and  terrible  sufferings,  recovered  itself  before 
any  decisi\e  step  had  been  taken,  and  placed  two  formid¬ 
able,  though  perhaps  temporaiy  lines  of  defence  between 
India  and  the  anomalies  of  the  British  Constitution. 
One  of  these  is  moral — the  all  but  entire  acquiescence  of 
public  opinion  in  the  doctrine  that  India  must,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  governed  in  India  itself.  The  other  is 
substantial  and  material — an  Indian  Council  well-paid  and 
with  a  life  tenure  of  office.  The  barrier  opposed  by  the 
Council  to  sciolism  and  caprice  is,  in  our  judgment,  much 
more  likely  to  fail  from  inherent  weakness  than  to  fall  from 
external  assault.  It  is  true  that  the  little  Whig  journals, 
echoing  a  testy  remark  of  Lord  Palmerston’s,  assure  their 
readers  that  the  frame  of  the  new  Indian  statute  will  have 
to  be  altered  in  a  year  or  two,  but  those  who  assert  this 
know  little  of  the  temper  of  English  legislators.  The 


corporate  pride  which  more  and  more  distinguishes  each 
successive  Parliament  will  most  effectually  prevent  the  only 
great  settlement  which  has  been  directly  dictated  by  the 
House  of  Commons  from  being  disturbed  more  rapidly  and 
readily  than  measures  which  Parliament  has  merely  accepted 
and  acquiesced  in.  The  Council  is  in  little  danger  from  the 
mortified  vanity  of  Palmerstonians,  but  in  much  from  its 
own  equivocal  position.  We  fully  admit  that,  on  minds  of  a 
certain  texture,  the  advice  of  the  Councillors  may  have  more 
effect  than  the  representations  of  a  Court  of  Directors.  We 
acknowledge,  with  the  new  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  disposition  and  training  of  English  Ministers 
is  such  as  to  place  them  rather  too  much  than  too  little  in  the 
hands  of  instructed  advisers.  All  would  be  tolerably  safe  if 
the  Anglo-Indian  Empire  were  not  so  circumstanced  that  the 
follies  of  a  moment  may  be  fatal  to  it.  The  exceptional 
man  will  have  his  turn  in  Leadenhall-street — an  Ellen- 
borough  with  his  imperious  wautonness,  or  a  Hobhouse  or  a 
Vernon  Smith  with  his  servile  deference  to  his  colleagues’ 
crotchets — and  the  caution  of  twenty  years  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  fruitless.  W e  wait  in  expectation  to  see  which  cry 
will  first  overcome  the  resisting  power  of  the  new  Double 
Government.  On  the  whole,  we  will  wager  on  “  India  for 
the  English.  We  may  live  to  see  natives  excluded  from 
all  public  employments — breaches  of  contract  with  Euro¬ 
peans  punished  as  crimes — a  white  Elective  Council  ruling 
in  Calcutta — the  simple  and  symmetrical  jurisprudence  of 
the  English  Law  Reports  extended  to  all  India — and  that 
system  of  fee-simple  tenures  established  which,  combined 
with  perfect  want  of  capital  in  the  cultivator  and  perfect 
unscrupulousness  in  the  landlord,  gave  us  the  admirable 
results  which  were  practically  exemplified  in  Ireland  before 
the  famine. 

(  During  the  brief  respite  granted  to  the  East  India 
Company,  one  portion  of  it  is  understood  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  arrangements  such  as  a  dispossessed  Government 
rarely  undertakes  to  carry  through  for  the  benefit  of  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  while  even  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  the  most  irregular 
portion  of  the  system  now  extinguished,  has  been  occupied 
not  unworthily.  The  only  serious  function  which  it  has 
united  since  1833  with  its  important  duties  as  an  elec¬ 
toral  body,  is  its  supervision  of  money  grants,  and  this 
power  has  been  a  real  and  efficacious  check  on  improvi¬ 
dent  appropriations  of  Indian  revenue.  Last  week,  amid 
general  applause,  it  voted  a  pension  of  2000 1.  a  year 
to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  yet  not  without  an  expression 
of  feeling  as  to  the  sinister  objects  in  favour  of  which 
English  and  Indian  agitators  have  tried  to  enlist  the  greatest 
name  in  India.  Nothing  need  be  said  on  Mr.  Montgomery’s 
alleged  circular  respecting  the  employment  of  Christian  con¬ 
verts,  since  that  document  is  obviously  subject  to  some 
explanation  affecting  either  its  authenticity  or  its  complete¬ 
ness.  We  are  not  sorry,  however,  that  some  voices  should 
have  been  raised  to  repudiate  the  notion  that  Sir  John 
Lawrence  is  honoured  and  pensioned  for  displaying  the 
spirit  which  animates  an  atrocious  book  recently  published 
by  one  of  his  subordinates.  The  Chief  Commissioner 
did  indeed  shed  much  blood,  but  it  was  the  due  of 
justice  righteously  exacted,  and  it  spared  unutterable  cala¬ 
mities,  and  a  world  of  additional  slaughter,  to  the  Punjaub 
and  to  all  India.  But  to  gloat  over  it,  as  Mr.  Cooper  does,  or 
to  cite  it,  like  the  Indian  press,  as  a  normal  example  of  wise 
policy  towards  the  natives,  is  to  inflict  a  cruel  injury  on  its 
author,  by  exactly  reversing  the  motives  which  were  his 
justification.  The  opponents  of  Sir  John  Lawrence’s 
pension  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  were  only  wrong  because 
they  supposed  him  to  have  acted  on  the  principles  attributed 
to  him  by  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  friends  in  England,  and  by 
the  indigo  planters  in  India.  The  majority  of  the  Court 
were  in  the  right,  because  they  better  appreciated  the  man, 
and  understood  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  a  gentleman, 
famous  for  his  gentle  consideration  of  native  prejudices,  and 
even  believed  to  be  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  benefits  of 
English  rule  in  India,  had  suddenly  constituted  himself  the 
patron  of  a  missionary  crusade,  or  of  an  attempt  to  establish 
an  Anglo-European  oligarchy. 

It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  careless  precipitation  with 
which  this  revolution  has  been  effected  that  the  East  India 
Company  is  left  with  capacities  which  nobody  intended  it  to 
retain,  and  with  serious  legal  liabilities  with  which  nobody 
wished  to  saddle  it.  The  framers  of  the  first  India  Bill — 
whose  example  in  this  respect  was  followed  in  the  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  measures — adopted  the  indolent  expedient  of  simply 
depriving  the  Company  of  its  Government,  thus  saving 
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themselves  the  trouble  of  paying  it  off  and  dissolving  1  . 
One  curious  result  of  this  technical  oddity  is  that  the  Vast 
India  Company’s  right  to  trade  revives,  so  that,  if  the  holders 
of  India  stock  choose  to  adventure  their  funds  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  speculation,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  except  the 
certainty  of  loss,  through  the  obsolete  system  of  regulating 
their  exports  which  them  Charter  prescribes  to  them.  In¬ 
deed,  for  that  matter,  it  would  be  a  perfectly  legal 
enterprise  if  they  were  to  ally  themselves  with  Sir 
James  Brooke,  and  lay  the  foundations  _  of  a  new 
empire  in  Borneo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  several 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  country  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  the  Company’s  dividend  of  io l.  ios.  on  their  nominal 
capital,  which  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  country  as  the 
price  of  their  most  valuable  trade,  is  not  exposed  to  serious 
danger  of  diminution.  The  new  Act  empowers  the  Crown 
to  allow  the  East  India  Company  the  expenses  incident  to 
payments  of  their  dividend  and  transfers  of  their  stock  ;  but 
it  seems  that,  if  any  irregularity  occurs  in  the  payments  or 
transfers,  the  proprietors  are  not  indemnified  against  its  con¬ 
sequences.  The  omission,  if  it  exists,  is  a  remarkable  one. 
The  idea  of  continuing  the  East  India  Company  as  a  meie 
dividend-receiving  body  was  obviously  taken  from  the  couise 
pursued  in  reference  to  the  South  Sea  Company.  ^  There  is 
a  difference,  however.  The  Association  which  left  a  nation 
in  mourning  was  adequately  secured  against  loss.  The 
Company  which  bequeathed  us  an  empire  is  imperfectly 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  funds  which  were  bought  fioni 
the  country  by  a  concession  of  much  more  than  their  l  alue. 


THE  MORMONS. 


THE  Special  Correspondent  who  has  fortunately  appeared 
in  Utah  possesses  the  powers  of  observation  and  de¬ 
scription  which  favourably  characterize  his  class,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  acquiesce  implicitly  in  his  conclusions.  The 
authentic  account  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  written  on  the 
spot,  is  calculated  to  raise  the  estimate  which  had  been 
formed  of  their  powers  and  resources,  although  Brigham 
Young  may  preach  sermons  which  would  be  thought  vulgar 
in  Brighton  or  Belgravia,  and  notwithstanding  the  rough 
and  blasphemous  banter  with  which  Heber  Kemball  baffles 
Gentile  attempts  to  engage  in  controversy.  The  active 
correspondent,  following  the  emigrant  Mormons  to  their 
refuge  at  Provo,  found  the  bulk  of  the  people  steeped 
in  poverty  and  distress,  living  in  stables,  tents,  or  even 
in  holes  on  the  hill  sides,  and  suffering  generally  every 
species  of  discomfort 3  aud  he  seems  to  have  considered  that 
their  condition  was  a  proof  of  the  failure  of  the  system  by 
which  they  have  been  governed.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  the  population  of  a  flourishing  English  town  would  find 
themselves  more  agreeably  situated  if  they  had  been  moved 
in  a  body,  at  a  few  days’  notice,  to  a  village  fifty  miles  off, 
and  the  difficulty  remains  of  explaining  the  motive  power 
which  produced  so  remarkable  a  migration.  It  must 
have  been  notorious  in  the  Salt  Labe  City  that  no 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  presence  of  the 
Peace  Commissioners,  or  of  the  troops  which  followed 
in  their  track.  Malcontents  who  might  resist  the  orders 
of  the  Prophet  were  certain  of  protection  and  impunity 
if  they  had  disobeyed  the  irksome  command  to  leave  their 
property,  and  to  commence  a  life  of  wandering  and  hardship. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  the  dissentients  formed  no  appre¬ 
ciable  proportion  of  the  community.  A  few  hundred  men 
stayed  in  the  city  by  the  orders  of  their  chief,  and  it  was 
thought  that  they  were  ready  to  burn  their  own  habitations 
over  the  heads  of  the  intruders,  if  they  had  received  instruc¬ 
tions  to  that  effect  from  the  head-quarters  at  Provo.  Nor 
is  the  control  of  the  leaders  over  their  followers  confined  to 
a  moment  of  conflict  and  excitement.  The  public  works 
which  have  been  accomplished  are  described  as  extraordinary 
in  extent 3  and  the  Prophet  is  oddly  taunted  with  his  craft  in 
preventing  the  discovery  of  his  impostures  by  keeping  his  ad¬ 
herents  incessantly  at  work.  Yet  there  is  no  slavery  in  Utah, 
nor  has  the  local  Government  any  overwhelming  physical  force 
at  its  disposal,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  moral  influ¬ 
ence  which  it  has  acquired  must  be  as  great  as  it  is  peculiar  in 
its  character.  Brigham  Young,  according  to  his  unfriendly 
critic,  never  rose  into  the  dignity  of  an  argument  in  ad¬ 
dressing  a  body  of  devotees  who  had  given  the  best  possible 
proof  of  their  faith  in  his  doctrines.  Perhaps  the  Prophet 
may  have  discovered  that  verbal  logic  is  not  the  ultimate 
secret  of  government.  The  fugitives  of  Provo  wanted  to  be 


told  what  they  were  to  do,  and  not  why  they  were  ordered 

to  do  it.  - 

No  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  dissatisfaction  which 
may  have  been  expressed  by  a  few  straggling  individuals. 
Those  who  confided  their  secret  opinions  to  a  Gentile  stranger 
must  have  been  already  alienated  from  the  dominant  system, 
nor  is  it  certain  that  they  were  all  sincere  in  their  ready 
communications.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Mormons  are  not  enthusiastic  followers  of  their 
chief,  although  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  women  are  kept 
in  a  state  of  compulsory  subjection.  The  Correspondents 
opinions  are  in  some  instances  directly  opposed  to  his  own 
recorded  observations.  The  mass  of  the  people,  he  says,  are 
lonest,  conscientious,  and  religious  3  and  except  in  the  house¬ 
holds  where  polygamy  prevails,  they  live  the  lives  of  good 
citizens  and  neighbours.  “  To  all  outward  appearance,  the 
“best  order  prevails,”  and  as  the  reporter  has  only  seen 
the  outward  appearance,  his  evidence  is  favourable  to  the 
good  government  of  Utah.  He  adds,  it  is  true,  that  “  it  is 
“  the°good  order  of  despotism,  a  priestly  despotism,  more 
“  thorough  and  unquestioned  than  the  despotism  of  Russia, 

“  because  it  controls  men  through  their  religious  prejudices 
“  and  superstitious  fears.”  But  one  of  the  commonest  fallacies 
of  popular  writers  consists  in  the  use  of  a  metaphorical  expres¬ 
sion  in  its  literal  sense.  A  prevailing  opinion,  an  over¬ 
powering  taste,  the  fashion  of  wearing  hoops,  or  the  habit  of 
drinking  brandy,  may,  by  an  ordinary  figure  of  speech,  be 
compared  to  external  tyranny 3  but  a  despotism  which  con¬ 
trols  men  only  through  their  religious  prejudices,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  their  own  free  consent,  is  not  a  despotism 
at  all.  The  Scotch  Puritans  are  not  coerced  when  they 
choose  to  subject  themselves  to  their  whimsical  rule  of  not 
whistling  or  walking  on  a  Sunday,  and  yet  their  religious 
prejudices  are  as  stringent  and  invincible  as  any  police 
regulation  in  Russia.  It  may,  too,  be  doubted  whether  the 
teachers  of  the  Mormon  religion  make  much  use  ot  super¬ 
stitious  fear.  The  extracts  from  their  sermons  and  writings 
which  have  been  published  in  England  generally  refer  to 
practical  subjects,  enforcing  prudence  and  industry  by  autho¬ 
ritative  religious  sanctions.  The  system,  in  short,  is  puzzling, 
unsatisfactory,  and  very  far  from  edifying,  but  it  evidently 
exists  by  its  strength,  and  not  by  its  defects,  while  it  has  had 
sufficient  success  to  deserve  serious  study  and  examination. 

The  institution  of  polygamy  seems  to  have  no  necessary  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  general  organization  of  the  body,  and  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  its  maintenance  depends  on  the  sensual 
propensities  of  the  Mormons  or  on  their  economical  interests. 
The  most  valuable  property  which  can  be  acquired  in  a  new 
settlement,  after  the  first  necessaries  ol  life  have  been  secured, 
consists  in  domestic  servants  3  and  it  is  asserted  that  it  would 
be  quite  impracticable,  in  the  absence  of  slavery,  for  an  elder 
of  the  church  to  obtain  the  hired  assistance  of  a  housemaid,  a 
dairymaid,  and  a  cook.  Still  the  contrivance  of  employing  a 
separate  wife  in  each  of  the  principal  household  departments  is 
utterly  repugnant  to  all  social  expediency  and  to  common 
decency,  but  those  who  have  adopted  the  practice  probably 
defend  it  by  the  assertion  that  they  find  it  highly  convenient. 
It  may  also  be  conjectured  that  the  crafty  leaders  of  the 
multitude  are  willing  to  isolate  their  followers  from  general 
society  by  permitting  or  encouraging  a  custom  which  is  so 
repulsive  to  general  opinion.  Their  principle  of  success 
depends,  however,  neither  on  polygamy  nor  on  the  figments 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  but  on  their  assertion  of  patriarchal 
authority  in  the  midst  of  a  population  which  has  repudiated 
personal  influences  before  it  has  fully  outgrown  them.  It  is 
the  hierarchical  organization  of  the  Saints,  far  more  than 
their  religious  or  social  heresies,  which  render  their  existence 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  an  intolerable 
anomaly  and  grievance  3  and  if  they  survive  their  present  diffi¬ 
culties  without  dispersion,  Mr.  Buchanan,  or  his  successors, 
will  find  that  the  task  of  reducing  them  to  obedience 
must  be  begun  over  again. 

The  general  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  nowhere  more 
fully  illustrated  than  in  America.  Many  centuries  ago, 
tribes  which  were  disturbed  in  their  native  seats  were  com¬ 
pelled  laboriously  to  conquer  and  exterminate  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  some  distant  country  which  lay  open  to  invasion. 
In  modern  times,  as  soon  as  it  is  rumoured  that  a  commu¬ 
nity  is  likely  to  be  expelled  from  its  home  in  the  far  West, 
a  speculator  finds  his  way  to  the  spot  with  an  eligible  offer 
of  an  unoccupied  territory,  where  the  Mormons  may  practise 
polygamy  without  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  unpre¬ 
judiced  vendor.  Colonel  Kenney’s  title  to  the  district  which 
he  offers  on  the  Mosquito  Coast  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  of 
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the  most  shadowy  description,  whether  he  claims  as  proprietor 
or  as  sovereign.  According  to  American  theory,  the  dominion 
belongs  to  Honduras  or  Nicaragua,  while  it  has  hitherto 
been  recognised  by  England  as  a  part  of  the  mock -kingdom 
of  Mosquito.  Twenty  years  ago,  two  traders  on  the  coast 
persuaded  the  reigning  chief  to  make  them  a  grant  of  a 
district  as  large  as  a  proviuco,  without  inquiry  on  the  part 
either  of  seller  or  purchaser  whether  individuals  could  accept 
a  conveyance  of  sovereign  rights.  At  a  later  period,  another 
king  was  persuaded  to  annul  the  grant  on  the  plausible 
ground  that  his  predecessor  was  drunk  when  he  signed  it. 
The  claimants,  however,  have  ever  since  been  prosecuting 
their  demand,  and  finding  that  they  had  no  support  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  English  Government,  they  have  at  last  trans¬ 
ferred  their  rights  to  Colonel  Kenney  as  an  American  citizen. 
If  he  could  persuade  the  Mormons  even  to  accept  a  portion 
of  this  territory  as  a  gift,  their  industry  would  soon  convert 
the  residue  of  his  supposed  purchase  into  a  profitable 
speculation.  The  commercial  advantages  of  the  position 
would  be  considerable,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Mos¬ 
quito  Indians,  and  of  the  Central  American  Republics, 
Brigham  V  oung  might  probably  succeed  in  setting  the 
American  Government  at  defiance.  For  the  present,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  not  subdued,  and  perhaps  not  discouraged.  It 
appears  that  the  Constitutional  authorities  are  likely  to  be 
obeyed  as  long  as  the  Federal  army  is  within  reach ;  but  the 
allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  is  still  paid  exclusively  to  the 
Prophet.  Speculative  Gentiles,  who  have  crossed  the  wil¬ 
derness  in  the  hope  of  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of 
the  Saints,  will  do  well  to  take  care  of  their  own  lives  and 
property  as  soon  as  they  are  left  to  the  unaided  protection 
of  the  laws.  An  enlightened  majority  murdered  Joseph 
Smith  and  drove  his  followers  into  exile,  but  in  Utah  the 
right  of  numbers  is  on  the  side  of  the  Mormons. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA  AND  CniNA. 

HE  announcement  that  the  Chinese  Government  has 
accorded  the  liberty  of  teaching  Christianity  in  its  domi¬ 
nions  seems  happily  to  be  confirmed.  We  conceive  that  the 
first  advantage  of  the  concession  will  accrue  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Since  the  collapse  of  the  great  Jesuit 
experiment  in  Paraguay,  Romanist  missions  to  the  heathen 
have  not  generally  prospered ;  but  the  propaganda  in  China 
has  always  been  no  ignoble  exception  to  the  rule  of  failure. 
Even  at  periods  when  all  spiritual  life  seemed  to  have 
departed  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  she  was  devotedly 
served  by  her  emissaries  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  scoff- 
ing  philosophers  of  the  last  century  were  accustomed  to  allow 
the  interest  of  the  famous  Lettres  Edijianles  et  Curieuses,  and 
to  admit  the  nobility  of  the  sacrifices  which  they  testified  j 
nor  need  those  who  loathe  most  deeply  the  political  profli¬ 
gacy  of  Ultramontane  Catholicity  hesitate  to  admire  the 
skill,  energy,  and  courage  which  have  been  displayed  by 
the  French  Lazarists  in  our  own  generation.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  though 
equipped  with  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
and  Tartar  dialects,  and  though  they  have  adapted  them¬ 
selves  most  dexterously  to  Chinese  habits  of  life,  have  had 
enough  to  do  to  make  head  against  the  suspicion,  tyranny, 
and  obstructiveness  of  the  Chinese  authorities ;  but  this 
obstacle  seems  to  be  now  suddenly  swejit  away,  and  full 
play  will  be  given  to  the  resources  at  their  command.  Yet 
we  are  not  sure  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  Anglican  and 
other  Protestant  communities  will  not  have  the  greatest 
share  in  this  boon.  The  inferiority  of  Protestant  to  Romanist 
missions  in  China  has  heretofore  arisen  from  the  incapacity 
of  the  Protestant  to  grapple  with  a  most  difficult  language, 
and  from  the  facilities  for  eluding  jealous  vigilance  which 
are  secured  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  by  his  celibacy. 
Nothing,  of  course,  will  make  Protestant  missionaries  better 
linguists  except  a  training  in  our  missionary  colleges  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  is  given  by  the  Propaganda  at 
Rome.  But  the  other,  and  hitherto  nearly  insuperable, 
impediment  to  success — the  wedded  condition  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  teacher  in  China — will  now  become  a  positive  advan¬ 
tage.  Family  life  is  not  simply  honoured  in  China — it  is 
considered  as  the  fountain  of  all  moral  duties.  A  system 
which  thoroughly  reconciles  religion  with  the  family  affec¬ 
tions  comes  into  the  field  with  a  great  natural  superiority 
over  one  which  places  perfection  in  asceticism ;  for  the 
former  is  in  harmony  with  the  best  points  of  Chinese  cha¬ 
racter,  while  the  latter  has  perilous  affinities  for  the  degraded 
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creed  of  Buddha.  We  conceive,  too,  that  there  are  other 
reasons  besides  this  for  supposing  that  Protestant  missionaries 
will  find  in  China  a  field  much  more  fruitful  than  India, 
where  we  fear  they  will  never  labour  with  considerable 
success  beyond  the  shadow  of  British  bayonets. 

The  disadvantage  of  Christianity  in  its  struggle  with  the 
religion  dominant  in  India  arises  from  the  want  of  any 
common  ground  between  the  two  systems.  Except  in  the 
vaguest  way,  Hindooism  does  not  recognise  any  moral 
government  of  the  universe.  The  gods  of  Greece,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  practised  a  much  lower 
morality  than  the  heroes  whom  they  ruled  j  but  the  gods  of 
India  have,  properly  speaking,  no  morality  at  all.  The  Hindoo 
Pantheon  governs  the  world,  but  governs  it  in  harmony 
with  no  principle  in  particular.  Hindooism,  in  fact,  attri¬ 
butes  certain  supernatural  qualities  to  certain  imaginary 
beings,  to  certain  material  objects,  and  to  certain  social 
institutions  j  and  its  peculiarity  is  that  it  looks  on  these 
qualities  not  as  impressed  on  them  for  any  beneficent  pur¬ 
pose  or  moral  end,  but  as  inhering  in  them  by  a  law  of  their 
nature.  It  proves  nothing  to  the  devotee  of  such  a  belief  if 
you  show  him  that  his  gods  are  cruel  or  capricious,  or  that 
the  rules  and  prohibitions  which  they  impose  are  unjust  or 
absurd,  for  how  is  this  demonstration  to  the  point  if  the 
cruelty,  caprice,  and  injustice  belong  by  the  nature  of  things 
to  the  objects  of  his  faith?  A  Hindoo  no  more  wonders  that 
Seeva  or  Bhowani  should  inflict  on  him  unutterable  woe  for 
an  inconceivable  reason  than  he  would  be  surprised  at  a 
tiger  for  tearing  him  to  pieces  when  going  forth  on  some 
innocent  or  beneficent  errand.  A  man’s  being  cursed  to 
eternity  for  unwittingly  wronging  a  Brahmin  is  no  more 
shocking  to  him  than  the  same  person’s  being  struck  dead 
through  chewing  unknowingly  a  kernel  of  Nux  Vomica. 
The  curse  is  a  natural  accompaniment  of  the  act,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  It  would,  we  are  aware, 
be  a  wrong  deduction  from  this  condition  of  belief,  and  one 
contrary  to  the  conclusion  of  the  best  observers,  if  we  were 
to  infer  that  the  Hindoo  is  without  standards  of  right  and 
wrong.  As  the  Gladstono-Homeric  heroes  were  better  than 
their  gods,  the  Hindoo  has  some  of  the  morality  which  is 
banished  from  his  heaven,  and  it  would  be  as  unfair  to 
accuse  him  of  wanting  the  moral  sense  as.it  would  be 'to 
impute  personal  immorality  to  the  professors  of  some  of 
those  gloomier  forms  of  Calvinism  which  sacrilegiously  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  Deity  the  most  wanton  disregard  of  equity  and 
justice.  But  his  conceptions  of  morality  are  not  lofty 
enough  or  clear  enough  to  embolden  him  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  Divine  persons  and  Divine  prescriptions  in  which  he 
is  a  believer.  The  Christian  missionary  produces  almost  no 
effect  at  all  by  preaching  to  Hindoos  that  Hindooism  is 
sanguinary,  tyrannical,  capricious,  absurd,  obscene,  and  incon¬ 
sistent  with  any  reasonably  benevolent  economy  of  the  earth 
and  man.  It  may  be  so  j  but  how  is  the  Hindoo  touched 
by  it,  if  his  creed  is  true,  and  his  gods  are  really  what  he 
takes  them  to  be  ?  The  cogency  of  the  objection  will  be 
understood  by  every  one  who  has  any  idea  what  an  ancient 
superstition  is  when  it  is  so  firmly  enthroned  as  not  to  feel 
itself  accountable  either  to  science  or  to  the  moral  sense. 
It  would  seem  from  this  that  there  is  more  plausibility  than 
is  usually  supposed  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  would 
make  instruction  in  morals  the  first  step  in  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  India.  The  scheme  has  been  suspected  as  smacking 
of  the  spiritual  coldness  of  the  last  century,  but  the  deeper 
the  insight  we  gain  into  the  religions  of  the  East,  the  more 
shall  we  be  convinced  that  the  first  thing  is  to  elevate  the 
moral  instincts  of  the  people  to  their  rightful  ascendency  ; 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  proceed  to  try  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  race  by  those  higher  standards  of  right  which 
we  have  taught  it  to  adopt  and  appreciate. 

Defective  as  is  our  information  about  China,  we  at  least 
know  that  the  Chinese  take  exactly  that  view  of  morality 
which  the  Hindoo  is  as  yet  incapable  of  comprehending.  No 
religion  will  ever  commend  itself  to  that  singular  people 
which  does  not  involve  and  inculcate  the  purest  ethical 
doctrine.  All  society  is  regarded  by  them  as  held  together 
by  moral  law — all  government  and  all  institutions  are  tested 
by  their  conformity  with  it.  It  is  true  that  practice  lags 
wofully  behind  theory,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  action  had 
been  divorced  from  doctrine  for  want  of  a  supernatural 
sanction  to  the  latter.  The  speculative  belief  is  there,  but 
the  mass  of  the  people  have  no  adequate  motive  for  living 
up>  to  it.  If  such  be  the  moral  state  of  the  Chinese,  there 
must  be  infinite  chances  for  Christianity,  now  that  it  is 
relieved  from  external  impediments.  That  it  has  affinities 
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for  something  in  the  Chinese  mind,  may  be  considered  as 
proved  by  the  spurious  creed  of  the  Chinese  rebels;  and  it  is 
most  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  only  parts  of  the 
Christiau  system  which  they  adopted  without  adulterating 
were  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law. 


CARDINAL  WISEMAN  AT  BALLINASLOE. 

HE  omission  of  the  Queen’s  health  at  any  public  dinner 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  undoubtedly  a  deliberate  and 
offensive  act  of  disloyalty  to  the  Crown,  unless  it  is  rather 
intended  as  an  insult  to  the  nation.  Chai'tists  and  Repub¬ 
licans,  in  former  days,  affected  to  embody  their  principles  in 
the  sentiment  that  “The  people  was  the  only  source  of 
legitimate  power but  the  social  system,  even  if  it  were 
uunecessarily  turned  upside  down,  would  still  remain  exclu¬ 
sively  English.  When  a  convivial  assembly  of  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  priests  omit  the  usual  compliment  to  the  Queen,  they 
mean  not  so  much  to  affront  the  Sovereign,  as  to  announce 
that  they  have  no  community  of  interest  or  of  feeling  with 
their  heretical  countrymen.  The  display  of  bad  taste  and 
perverted  morality  is  sufficiently  irritating,  but  in  some  cases 
private  or  corporate  vices,  if  they  are  not  public  benefits,  afford 
the  best  illustration  of  the  sound  principles  with  which  they 
are  contrasted.  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  feeble  oration,  coupled 
with  the  bad  manners  of  his  congenial  hosts,  was  from  first 
to  last  an  empty  protest  against  the  wise  liberality  of  modern 
legislation.  If  the  cloak  of  the  traveller  in  the  fable  had 
been  endowed  with  consciousness  and  speech,  it  would  have 
welcomed  the  storm  which  made  its  owner  clasp  it  closer,  and 
it  would  have  protested  against  the  genial  warmth  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  superfluous.  The  Cardinal  exhorts  his  hearers  to  wrap 
themselves  up  in  sectarian  bigotry  and  animosity,  and  if  he 
cannot  venture  to  denounce  the  sun  of  tolerance,  he  can  assert 
or  hint  that  its  rays  are  sometimes  intercepted  by  a  passing 
cloud. 

It  would  be  much  better  that  theological  di  fferences  should 
be  maintained  without  the  use  of  inflammatory  language, 
but  if  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  bent  on  a  No  Popei-y 
crusade,  the  English  constitution  offers  every  facility  for  the 
gratification  of  their  suicidal  propensities.  While  the  French 
hierarchy  induces  the  Emperok  to  draw  a  public  distinction 
between  the  dominant  Church  and  the  protected  Nonconfor¬ 
mists,  their  English  and  Irish  colleagues  consider  that  one 
or  two  infinitesimal  grievances  justify  them  in  disclaiming 
their  nationality,  and  in  refusing  to  pay  a  decent  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  Government  of  their  country.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  judiciously  abstains  from  particularizing  the  com¬ 
plaints  which  are  to  be  urged  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  community.  Archbishop  Cullen’s  statements  as  to 
the  unfair  distribution  of  the  Crimean  Relief  Fund  have  been 
officially  confuted  ;  the  army  chaplains  have,  with  more  pru¬ 
dence  than  strict  justice,  all  been  placed  on  the  same  footing ; 
the  agitation  against  Maynooth  has  almost  entirely  subsided  ; 
and  yet  the  Roman  Catholics  are  exhorted  to  unite  in  re¬ 
sistance  to  oppressions  which  the  unassisted  reason  of  the 
laity  would  probably  fail  to  discover.  Hasty  Protestants 
may  be  tempted  to  regret  that  so  obstinate  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
content  has  no  persecution  to  justify  it ;  but  a  little  conside¬ 
ration  will  show  that  penal  enactments  would  be  the  most 
welcome  of  all  boons  to  the  leaders  of  Ultramontane  faction. 
The  latest  benefactor  of  the  cause  was  the  author  of  the 
Durham  letter;  and  for  two  or  three  years  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  body  rallied  round  the  agitating  por¬ 
tion  of  the  priesthood,  in  proof  of  the  resentment  which  was 
excited  by  the  silly  and  mischievous  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  must  have  chuckled  at  the  success  of  his 
famous  proclamation  from  the  Flaminian  Gate,  but  he  is 
mistaken  if  he  supposes  that  his  after-dinner  speech  at 
Ballinasloe  will  provoke  the  British  Lion  into  another  roar. 
In  a  free  country  the  disaffected  feeling  of  agitators,  dis¬ 
appointed  at  being  let  alone,  flashes  oft’  in  seditious  language 
as  harmlessly  as  a  handful  of  gunpowder  on  a  plate,  for  in 
political,  as  in  material  elements,  compression  is  the  indispen¬ 
sable  preliminary  of  explosion.  If  Home  Secretaries  and 
Attorney-Generals  have  any  leisure  for  reflection,  they  may 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  happy  exemption  from 
three-fourths  of  the  responsibilities  which  devolve  on  corre¬ 
sponding  functionaries  under  more  jealous  and  vigilant 
systems  of  Government.  In  Great  Britain,  and  in  trampled 
Ireland,  thought  and  speech  are  so  free  that  it  becomes 
ridiculous  to  take  extreme  advantage  of  an  undisputed 
license. 


It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  which  separates  the  leaders 
of  any  section  of  the  community  from  the  class  of  dema¬ 
gogues,  but  the  agitating  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  seem 
at  present  to  aim  only  at  the  humbler  character.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  and  his  coadjutors  evidently  wish,  not  to  increase 
the  influence  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  State  or  in  society, 
but  to  isolate  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  them  in 
abject  dependence.  The  small  minority  which  in  England 
professes  an  unpopular  faith  has  the  strongest  interest  in 
effacing,  for  all  secular  purposes,  the  distinctions  by  which  it 
is  marked  out  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  gentry  might  enjoy  the  political  advantages  of 
property  and  connexion  without  the  smallest  impediment, 
if  their  priests  would  cease  to  treat  them  as  an  alien 
and  persecuted  caste  set  apart  from  their  neighbours  like 
so  many  Gipsies  or  Jews.  If  a  gaol-chaplain  is  here 
or  there  thwarted  by  an  over-zealous  Protestant  magistrate, 
it  scarcely  follows  that  Roman  Catholic  legislators  ought 
to  constitute  themselves  into  a  separate  party,  more  closely 
united,  according  to  their  highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  by 
their  common  relation  to  their  Church  than  by  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  their  natural  Sovereign.  It  is  to  the  Popish,  and 
not  to  the  No-Popery  agitators,  that  the  feeling  is  owing 
which  excludes  Roman  Catholic  candidates  from  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  every  constituency  in  Great  Britain,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  nomination  borough.  The  priests  would 
rather  rule  over  a  powerless  flock  than  allow  the  laity  to 
take  an  independent  share  in  the  general  government  of  the 
country.  It  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  alienating 
English  sympathies  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  ostentatiously 
endeavoured  to  discourage  the  great  Indian  subscription,  and 
he  would  willingly  foster  a  popular  belief  that  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  body  is  as  disloyal  and  anti-national  as  the 
meeting  at  Ballinasloe.  Brigham  Young  has  for  similar 
reasons  always  discouraged  his  followers  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  ordinary  American  politics. 

If  the  present  generation  could  recollect  the  struggle  for 
Catholic  Emancipation,  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which 
finally  prevailed  would  impress  itself  on  the  most  obstinate 
understanding.  In  the  days  of  Protestant  supremacy,  priestly 
agitators  had  no  occasion  to  exhort  their  co-religionists 
to  unite  against  oppression.  Division  then  existed  only  in 
the  ranks  of  those  who  professed  the  dominant  religion, 
and  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  were  forced  to  counte¬ 
nance  the  violence  of  O’Connell  himself  became  his  demands, 
though  couched  in  dangerous  language,  were  substantially 
just.  The  hereditary  adherents  of  the  persecuted  faith  in 
England  were  compel  led,  by  a  feeling  of  honour,  to  co-operate 
with  brawling  fanatics  and  vulgar  demagogues  in  support  of 
a  cause  which  was  common  to  all  members  of  the  same  reli¬ 
gious  body.  Even  in  Ireland,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  any  popular  organization  in  support  of  priestly 
pretensions.  The  peasantry  naturally  congregate  to  admire 
a  gentleman  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  steps  out  of  a  railway  carriage  in  a  red  hat  and  red 
stockings;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  constituency  of  Limerick 
return  a  Protestant  Tory  to  Parliament,  and  the  Brass  Band 
is  connected  by  the  closest  party  ties  with  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli.  In  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  wise 
men  meditate  on  their  own  conduct  and  duties  instead  of 
idly  criticizing  actions  over  which  they  have  no  control.  It 
is  not  in  the  power  of  English  politicians  to  make  a  Roman 
Cardinal  into  a  loyal  subject,  or  a  brawling  Irish  agitator 
into  a  gentleman,  but  the  policy  which  has  disarmed  religious 
faction  may  be  steadily  pursued,  until  the  universal  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  conscience  has  rendered  sectarian  vio¬ 
lence  utterly  purposeless  and  absurd.  If  in  the  meantime 
a  small  minority  thinks  fit  to  proclaim  its  exclusive  devotion 
to  its  own  sectional  interests,  the  unpopularity  and  political 
weakness  which  must  be  the  necessary  consequence,  can  in  no 
perceptible  degree  affect  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 


A  WARNING  TO  DIRECTORS. 

OS’! WO  years  ago  the  discovery  that  a  system  of  fraudulent 
A  misrepresentation  had  been  practised  to  bolster  up  the 
credit  of  a  worthless  bank  filled  the  public  with  dismay ;  and  a 
statute  of  the  most  sti-ingent  kind  was  passed  to  pi-event  the 
recurrence  of  an  offence  which  threatened  to  sap  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  commercial  credit.  Nothing  less  than  an  express 
law  to  meet  the  particular  case  was  thought  sufficient,  and 
when  armed  with  this  weapon  it  was  believed  that  society 
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would  be  safe.  The  experience  which  we  have  since  gained 
is  very  instructive.  The  evil  against  which  the  F raudulent 
Trustees  Act  was  aimed  has  proved  far  more  extensive  than 
was  at  the  time  imagined.  The  panic  of  last  year  has  laid 
bare  the  rottenness  of  more  than  one  bank,  and  in  each 
case  the  same  deception  is  proved  to  have  been  practised 
which  caused  so  much  alarm  when  the  Directors  of  the 
Royal  British  Bank  were  the  only  detected  culprits.  But 
the  Statute  devised  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  down 
this  form  of  dishonesty  has  remained  a  dead  letter,  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  private  individuals  cannot 
afford  to  put  it  in  action,  and  public  officials  have  steadily 
refused  to  move.  But  the  failure  is  not  to  be  attributed 
exclusively  to  the  want  of  a  public  prosecutor  charged 
with  the  duty  of  seeing  the  law  enforced.  We  have  no 
such  officer  in  England,  and  Scotch  lawyers  have  often 
twitted  us  with  the  inferiority  in  this  respect  of  our  judicial 
system.  But  in  Scotland,  where  the  chief  law  officer  of 
the  Crown  is  bound  to  institute  proceedings  in  every  case 
of  reasonable  suspicion,  the  same  impunity  has  been  en¬ 
joyed  which  we  have  been  attributing  at  home  to  the 
looser  system  which  leaves  the  duty  of  bringing  offenders 
to  punishment  to  the  exertions  of  the  persons  aggrieved. 
Without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  motives  that 
have  caused  the  lukewarmness  of  the  official  avengers  of 
crime,  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  fact  that  express  statutes 
and  public  prosecutors  have  been  of  no  avail  in  checking 
the  tide  of  joint-stock  dishonesty. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  may  teach  an  equally  useful 
and  more  encouraging  lesson.  The  Legislature  interfered 
avowedly  because  it  considered  the  common  law  of  England 
inadequate  to  meet  the  case,  and  yet  the  only  conviction 
that  has  been  obtained  rested  on  the  immemorial  doctrine  of 
conspiracy,  and  in  the  single  case  in  which  effective  civil 
relief  has  been  administered — that  of  Scott  v.  Dixon,  re¬ 
cently  tried  before  Mr.  Baron  Martin — it  was  to  another  of 
the  unwritten  maxims  of  the  law  that  the  plaintiffs  owed 
their  success.  These  are  pregnant  facts  for  those  theorists 
who  are  always  clamouring  for  codification.  A  law  of 
general  principles  has  an  elastic  power  of  adaptation  which 
the  most  carefully  constructed  code  must  want,  and  both  in 
administering  punishment  and  redressing  private  injury,  the 
Common  Law  lias  proved  successful,  while  a  statute  framed 
to  meet  the  veiy  case  has  never  been  invoked.  The 
verdict  against  Mr.  Dixon  will  probably  do  more  to  purify 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Board  Room  than  even  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  the  British  Bank  Directors.  The  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  Mr.  Cameron  and  his  Board  are  said  to  have 
cost  an  almost  fabulous  sum,  and  though  the  strength  of  the 
law  has  been  once  vindicated,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  appealed 
to  again  except  in  some  moment  of  temporary  indignation. 
But  men  who  will  not  incur  a  formidable  outlay  from  an  ab¬ 
stract  love  of  justice  will  be  ready  enough  to  enforce  a  law 
which  promises  to  repair  their  losses  at  the  same  time  that 
it  punishes  those  who  have  occasioned  them.  Mr.  Scott’s 
example  will  probably  be  followed  by  multitudes  of 
shareholders  who  have  been  entrapped  by  similar 
representations,  and  Directors  will  learn  to  be  chary 
of  issuing  false  reports  when  they  know  that  they 
are  themselves  personally  liable  for  all  the  loss  that 
may  fall  upon  their  dupes.  What  makes  the  decision  in 
Scott  v.  Dixon  the  more  valuable  in  its  deterring  influence, 
is  the  fact  that  it  lias  reached  a  Director  who  had  not 
aggravated  the  offence  of  deception  by  any  personal  plunder, 
and  who  does  not  seem  to  have  concurred  in  the  false  Report 
which  he  ultimately  signed  without  severe  twinges  of  con¬ 
science  and  bond  fide  attempts  to  lead  his  codirectors  to  a 
more  manly  and  honest  course.  The  one  act  which  sufficed 
to  establish  his  liability  was  that  he  sanctioned  a  Report 
which  he  knew  to  be  a  misrepresentation  of  the  condition  of 
the  bank  ;  and  all  Directors  who  are  tempted  to  do  likewise, 
may  rely  upon  being  visited  with  the  same  retribution.  It 
is  a  much  more  formidable  thing  to  array  against  you  the 
private  interests  of  an  army  of  deluded  shareholders  than 
merely  to  incur  the  penalties  of  a  criminal  law  which  is 
allowed  to  sleep ;  and  civil  actions  may  be  expected  to 
prove  more  effectual  deterrents  than  penalties  which  are 
only  enforced  in  one  out  of  a  hundred  cases. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  Times 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative  which  our  contemporary 
gave  of  the  recent  trial.  But  although  the  story  was  spiced  with 
customary  exaggeration  in  the  leading  columns,  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  report  of  the  defendant’s  own  evidence  is  not  in 
dispute,  and  that  was  itself  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  facts 


with  abundant  clearness.  Mr.  Dixon,  who  was  a  very  large 
shareholder  in  the  Liverpool  Borough  Bank,  took  his  seat 
at  the  Board  in  the  year  1854.  One  of  the  rules  of  the 
Bank  was  that  the  details  of  the  business  were  not  to  be 
revealed  to  any  except  the  Chairman  and  one  Managing 
Director,  by  whom,  in  conjunction  with  the  General  Manager, 
all  the  banking  transactions  were  conducted.  What  purpose 
the  remaining  Directors  served,  except  to  give  the  sanction 
of  their  names  to  statements  of  the  truth  of  which  they  were 
ignorant,  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  but  in  justice  to  Mr.  Dixon  it 
should  be  recorded  that  he  carried  the  repeal  of  this  regula¬ 
tion,  and,  if  the  crash  had  not  anticipated  him,  would  have 
opened  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  to  all  the  members  of  the  Board 
who  were  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  concern.  Up 
to  the  end  of  June,  1857,  Mr.  Dixon  was  one  of  those  outside 
Directors,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  give  credit  to  his  assertion 
that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  the  Bank. 
But  at  this  time  he  was  asked  to  take  the  post  of  Managing 
Directoi*,  which  a  Mr.  Cross  had  judiciously  resigned.  This 
was  only  a  month  before  the  issuing  of  the  Report  on  which 
the  present  action  was  founded,  but  in  the  interval  Mr. 
Dixon,  as  in  duty  bound,  busied  himself  in  investigating  the 
position  of  the  bank.  He  procured  from  the  Manager  an 
account  of  the  losses  that  had  been  incurred.  Whether  the 
whole  truth  was  set  down  in  this  document  is  not  material, 
for  Mr.  Dixon  tells  us  that  after  including  among  the  assets 
a  sum  of  1 1 3,000?.  which  was  not  of  a  wholly  reliable  nature, 
it  appeared  that  not  only  was  the  whole  reserve  fund  gone, 
but  that  a  further  sum  of  55,000?.  of  the  capital  was  lost.  Mr. 
Dixon’s  first  impulse  was  right  enough.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  ought  to  be  no  dividend — the  only  con¬ 
clusion  indeed  to  which  an  honest  man  could  come.  His 
brother  Directors  overruled  him,  and  urged,  perhaps  with 
truth,  that  to  suspend  the  dividend  would  create  a  run,  and 
inevitably  ruin  the  Bank.  Mr.  Dixon  began  to  waver, 
and  tried  hard  to  effect  a  compromise  between  his  con¬ 
science  and  the  apparent  interest  of  the  Bank.  He  con¬ 
sented  to  declare  a  dividend,  provided  the  Report  disclosed 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  sketched  out  a  draft  in  which 
it  was  very  naively  declared  that,  in  order  to  spread  the 
past  losses  over  several  years,  a  dividend  would  be  paid  out 
of  capital. 

Such  a  Report  would  have  been  more  damaging  than 
even  a  suspension  of  dividend  ;  and  Mr.  Dixon,  finding 
his  compromise  vain,  suffered  himself  to  be  led  into 
the  course  which  his  brother  Directors  advocated.  A 
Report  was  issued  that  said — not  in  express  terms,  but 
still  plainly  enough  —  that  the  reserve  fund  and  the 
capital  remained  intact,  and  that  sufficient  profits  were 
available  for  a  dividend  of  5?.  per  cent.  Step  by  step 
Mr.  Dixon  had  dropped  from  the  high  ground  which  he 
first  assumed,  and  he  ended  by  putting  his  name  to  the 
false  Report.  If  the  man  who  weakly  suffers  himself  to  be 
tempted  to  concur  in  a  dishonest  act  which  his  conscience 
condemns  is  less  culpable  than  a  bolder  offender,  Mr. 
Dixon  may  plead  a  palliation  that  is  not  open  to  the  rest  of 
the  Board.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that  the  temptation  was  a 
terrible  one  to  an  irresolute  mind.  It  was  so  possible 
that,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  concealment  and  falsehood, 
the  Bank  might  weather  the  storm,  and  so  easy  for 
a  Director  to  deceive  himself  with  the  sophism  that 
it  was  his  duty  at  all  hazards  to  uphold  the  interests 
of  the  Company,  that  it  is  the  less  surprising  that  Mr. 
Dixon  should  not  have  had  the  nerve  to  act  up  to  his 
own  convictions  of  what  was  right.  But  however  plausible 
may  be  the  reasoning  by  which  men  in  his  situation  endea¬ 
vour  to  justify  themselves,  it  is  condemned  by  expediency 
quite  as  much  as  by  the  sternest  code  of  morals.  If  decep¬ 
tion  is  permissible  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  tottering  concern, 
it  may  as  well  be  recognised  as  the  regular  practice ;  for  it 
is  only  in  times  of  trouble  and  difficulty  that  there  is  any 
inducement  to  put  forth  fraudulent  statements.  The  truth 
may  cause  or  precipitate  the  ruin  of  a  Company  that  does 
not  deserve  to  escape ;  but  the  prevailing  practice  of  declar¬ 
ing  dividends  that  have  not  been  earned,  and  boasting  of 
prosperity  that  does  not  exist,  saps  the  credit  of  the  honest 
and  dishonest  alike,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  place  con¬ 
fidence  in  any  joint  stock  association.  But  now  that  it  is 
proclaimed  that  Directors  who  lend  themselves  to  fraudulent 
misrepresentation  will  be  answerable  to  every  purchaser  of 
shares  whom  they  may  succeed  in  misleading,  we  are  not 
perhaps  too  sanguine  in  hoping  that  a  really  effectual  blow 
has  been  given  to  practices  which  have  made  the  title  of 
Director  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  Rogue. 
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COUNT  PLATEN  AND  THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE. 

THE  religious  state  of  Sweden,  and  its  severe  municipal 
laws,  which  require  strict  conformity  to  the  established 
religion,  are  no  new  things,  and  ought  to  be  matters  of  surprise 
to  nobody  who  has  read  Mr.  Laing’s  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  book,  now  many  years  old,  on  that  country.  These 
laws  had  at  first  no  deep  religious  object,  and  they  have  been 
retained  less  for  their  controversial  than  for  their  social  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Swedish  Reformation  was  conducted  for  objects 
entirely  political.  Gustavus  Vasa  confiscated  the  Church 
property  and  introduced  Lutheranism  into  the  country, 
because  the  Church  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  revolt  against 
Denmark.  Adherence  to  the  established  Lutheranism  is 
therefore  only  the  form  in  which  Swedish  nationalism  ex¬ 
presses  itself.  This  form  is  rigid  enough.  Sweden  is  the 
most  intolerant  country  in  the  world — intolerant  as  well  in 
proscribing  other  communions,  as  in  exacting  strict  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  State  creed.  It  cannot  be  brought  to  understand 
the  English  Evangelical  Alliance,  because  no  Protestant  out 
of  the  Swedish  pale  can  legally  communicate  in  the  Swedish 
Church  until  he  has  signified  his  acquiescence  in  five  sym¬ 
bolical  statements.  A  layman  in  England  is  not  required 
to  adhere  even  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  but  in  Sweden 
he  must  profess  his  belief  in  the  Three  Creeds,  in  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  in  Luther’s  Two  Catechisms,  and 
in  the  Formula  Concordice.  The  King  would  lose  his 
throne  if  he  ceased  to  be  a  Lutheran  ;  no  civil  offices  can  be 
held  except  by  Lutherans  ;  the  Knights  of  the  Royal  Orders 
are  sworn  to  hold  in  honour  and  to  defend  the  State  doctrine  ; 
and  a  man  not  baptized,  confirmed,  and  instructed  in  the 
State  religion  cannot  marry  or  enjoy  Swedish  rights — out  of 
the  pale  of  Lutheranism  he  is  an  outlaw.  Dissent  is  tole¬ 
rated  in  name,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  all  civil  rights. 
From  such  a  system  it  follows  that  to  quit  the  State  com¬ 
munion  is,  in  Sweden,  an  act  of  political  treason.  Great 
complaints  are  made  that  this  intolerant  law  is  strictly 
carried  out;  and  a  recent  case,  in  which  six  women  were 
punished  under  it,  on  becoming  converts  to  Romanism,  is 
exclaimed  against  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  while  their 
remonstrance  has  been  endorsed,  among  a  world  of  silly 
people,  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Dublin, 
Lords  Brougham,  Lyndhurst,  and  Cranworth,  Sir  Richard 
Bethell,  and  the  Solicitor-General. 

Kow  we  cannot  think  that  these  eminent  personages  have 
exactly  estimated  the  force  of  their  very  intrusive  remon¬ 
strance  addressed  to  Count  Platen.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  accusation  against  the  whole  Swedish  constitution. 
That  constitution  may  be  a  very  bad  one ;  and  with  its  reli¬ 
gious  aspect,  and  with  its  iron  intolerance,  we  have  no  sympathy 
whatever.  But  still  that  intolerance  is  a  large,  ancient,  and 
constitutional  fact.  It  is  received  by  the  whole  country  ;  and 
it  is  not  only  not  unpopular,  but  it  is  very  much  liked.  '  The 
Swedish  people  are  extremely  national,  and  dissidents  from 
the  national  system  are  few  and  insignificant.  When  Gustavus 
and  the  battle  of  Lutzeu  are  appealed  to,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  for  this  stern  and  proscriptive  faith,  and  not 
for  the  freedom  of  Protestantism  unattached,  that  Sweden 
fought.  This  system  is  mixed  up  with  the  whole  of  the 
Swedish  mind,  and  it  has  formed  the  Swedish  character,  for 
evil  perhaps,  as  well  as  for  good;  but  it  has  made  and 
kept  Sweden  a  nation.  Perhaps  it  required  something  of 
this  savage  and  isolated  religionism  to  render  a  small 
country  like  Sweden  free  and  independent.  To  describe, 
therefore,  Swedish  intolerance  as  an  imitation  of  Roman 
Catholic  persecution,  is  utterly  to  miss  its  political  character 
and  to  mislead  its  actual  history.  We  do  not  expect  Arch¬ 
bishop  Sumner  to  be  acquainted  with  modern  history,  but 
Lord  Brougham  ought  to  have  known  the  gravity  of  inter¬ 
ference  with,  and  of  an  appeal  against  the  living  constitution 
of  a  country  whose  sympathies,  on  all  sort3  of  accounts,  it  is 
our  interest  to  retain. 

Hor  is  there  any  new  thing  in  this  Swedish  intolerance. 

It  was  just  what  Calvin  taught  and  practised  in  Geneva _ 

he,  too,  made  conversion  to  Rome  criminal.  It  was  just  the 
system  under  which  Elizabeth  glorified  England,  and  which 
has  found  its  eloquent  apologist  in  Mr.  Kingsley.  It  was, 
we  are  often  told,  found  necessary  for  the  protection  of  Eng¬ 
lish  nationalism.  It  is  within  our  own  memory  that,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  civil  rights  were  forfeited  by  the  profession  of  Romanism. 
We,  it  is  true — and  thankful  we  are  for  our  social  and  political 
lipeness  have  outgrown  the  need  of  coercive  laws,  which  the 
most  flaming  and  prominent  Protestants  have  defended  as 
necessary  for  those  times.  But  we  must  not  be  too  severe 


on  a  political  nonage  from  which  we  have  scarcely  emerged. 
Sweden  has  not  yet  had  the  benefit  and  ripening  influence 
of  the  freedom  of  thought.  The  British  Constitution,  and 
its  happy  spirit  of  tolerance,  would  be  unfit  for  Sweden  as  it 
is  ;  and  they  were  unfit  for  the  Britain  of  the  past.  At  any 
rate  toleration  was  not  practised.  Fine  and  imprisonment 
were,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  lot  of  the  British  citizen 
who  did  not  attend  his  parish  church  ;  and  to  be  a  Papist  and 
recusant  was  treated  by  the  British  law  much  as  it  is  now  in 
Sweden.  Weought,  in  common  justice  to  Sweden,  to  remember 
that  our  laws  were  almost  identical  with  theirs.  We  defend 
the  principle  or  the  policy  of  neither  ;  but  we  cannot  forget 
that  by  these  arts  and  arms,  good  or  bad,  the  England  of 
Elizabeth  grew  and  prospered.  Religious  toleration  is  a 
plant  of  slow  growth,  and  even  among  ourselves  it  scarcely 
yet  flourishes  as  more  than  an  exotic.  It  is  more  talked 
about  than  really  understood  ;  and  the  recent  appeal  against 
Swedish  law  and  Swedish  religion  is  itself  a  proof  that  it  is, 
after  all,  but  imperfectly  grasped  even  by  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  itself.  Among  the  signatures  to  that  appeal  we 
remark  that  of  Dr.  M'Neill.  Is  it  conviction  or  party 
spirit  which  brings  a  gentleman  to  sympathize  with  per¬ 
secuted  Roman  Catholics,  who,  not  many  years  ago,  proposed 
and  was  made  publicly  to  apologize  for  the  horrid  sugges¬ 
tion — to  make  it  penal  here,  in  tolerant  England,  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to  receive  a  confession  ? 

We  have  been  particular  on  the  point  that  Swedish 
intolerance  is  part  of  the  Swedisli  constitution,  because  it  is 
to  this  fact  that  Count  Platen  alludes  in  his  admirable 
and  caustic  reply  to  the  Evangelical  remonstrance.  He  asks 
attention  to  “  the  antecedents  of  Sweden,"’  and  he  appeals  to 
the  fact  that,  though  the  Swedish  Government  was  prepared  to 
relax  its  coercive  laws,  this  instalment  of  toleration  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  voice  of  the  people  constitutionally  expressed 
in  the  Diet.  W e  insist  upon  it  that  these  facts  ought  to 
have  presented  themselves  to  statesmen  before  they  ventured, 
in  this  indecent  and  arrogant  way,  to  interfere  with  the 
convictions,  solemnly  expressed,  of  a  whole  people.  What 
should  we  have  thought  had  the  Catholic  Sovereigns,  or  the 
Catholic  associations  of  France,  appealed  to  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador  at  Baris,  fifty  years  ago,  against  our  penal  laws  re¬ 
specting  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  ?  And  where  is  this  to 
end  ?  In  consistency,  the  Evangelical  Alliance  is  bound  to  go 
on.  The  last  mail  has  announced  an  act  of  State  jiersecution 
in  France  against  a  Protestant  body — are  we  to  address  the 
Duke  of  Malakoff  on  the  subject  ?  In  other  words,  is 
England  ready  to  embroil  itself  with  more  than  half  the  Con¬ 
tinent  for  the  sake  of  feeding  the  vanity  and  ministering  to 
the  meddlesome  conceit  of  that  eminent  statesman  and  divine 
Sir  Culling  Eardley,  Bart.?  Surely  he  did  enough  mischief 
with  his  Florentine  Martyrs,  the  Madiai,  a  year  or  two  ago. 
He  has  done  more  than  enough  in  giving  cause  of  “jealousy” 
— as  Count  Platen,  with  dignity  and  forbearance,  styles 
it — to  an  ally  so  faithful,  and  in  any  Northern  complication  so 
important,  as  Sweden.  But  will  even  his  impudence  attempt 
the  same  course  with  the  sullen  despotism  of  the  Tuileries  ? 

Count  Platen  pronounces  the  strongest  and  severest  re¬ 
buke  to  the  remonstrants  when  he  parallels  their  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  recent  dictatorial  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
France,  to  induce  us  to  change  our  laws  in  deference 
to  French  feeling.  The  cases  are  not  so  much  parallel 
as  identical.  France  had  at  least  as  much  reason  to 
complain  that  our  laws  were  not  strict  enough  against 
crimes  which  it  held  in  just  abhorrence,  as  we  have 
to  find  fault  with  Swedish  laws  which,  very  properly, 
we  think  are  too  severe.  But  in  either  case  the  two 
countries  understand  their  own  interests ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
they  are  too  high-spirited  to  do  other  than  resent  with  burning 
and  natural  indignation  any  attempt  at  “the  interference  of 
“  foreign  bodies  in  the  state  of  their  internal  affairs.”  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  friends  and 
allies  for  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Much  as  we  value 
religious  liberty,  we  are  not  going  to  enter  into  a  European 
crusade  to  propagandize  it.  We  cannot  face  the  implied 
duty  of  forcing,  by  remonstrance  or  otherwise,  a  Tolera¬ 
tion  Act  or  a  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  on  every  govern¬ 
ment,  constitutional  or  despotic ;  and  we  are  not  ready  to 
compass  sea  and  land,  either  with  armies  or  fleets,  or  the 
pestilent  artillery  of  remonstrances,  to  make  unwilling  pro¬ 
selytes  even  to  a  principle  which  we  hold  so  dear  as  that  of 
Religious  Liberty.  It  seems  that  Lord  Cranworth,  either 
from  wilfulness  or  incapacity,  is  ready  to  misunderstand 
Count  Platen’s  very  intelligible  reply  ;  but  if  necessary,  we 
trust  that  his  next  letter  may  be  even  yet  more  intelligible. 
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THE  ENGLISH  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

I^HIS  has  not  been  a  good  season  in  Switzerland.  The  weather 
.  lias  been  unfavourable.  Constant  showers  and  days  of 
heavy  rain  have  wearied  the  patience  of  travellers  and  disap¬ 
pointed  the  hopes  which,  even  under  adverse  circumstances,  lead 
a  hundred  people  a-night  to  sleep  at  the  top  of  the  Righi.  The 
cold  has  also  begun  unusually  early.  A  fortnight  ago  there 
was  a  great  fall  of  snow,  and  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Wetterhorn 
exhibited  in  the  middle  of  August  the  appearance  which  they 
ordinarily  wear  only  in  the  middle  of  January.  Ihe  number 
of  visitors  is  also  far  below  the  average.  This  is  partly 

owing,  no  dcubt,  to  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the 
late  financial  crisis.  Many  families  are  glad  to  save  the 
money  which  in  other  years  they  have  devoted  to  a  Continental 
trip.  But  the  state  of  France  and  the  passport  nuisance  have 
still  more  to  do  with  the  diminished  number  of  English  travellers. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  the  present  state 
of  things  under  the  Empire ;  and  a  fear  lest  any  casual  circum¬ 
stance  might  provoke  ill-will  between  the  two  nations,  and  lead 
to  personal  annoyance,  if  not  to  an  open  rupture,  has  deterred 
many  persons  from  exposing  themselves  and  their  relatives  to 
a  risk  which,  if  not  very  serious,  can  be  easily  and  entirely 
avoided  by  confining  the  excursion  to  an  English  watering-place. 
The  passport  nuisance  is  also  a  source  of  continual  irritation. 
The  rule  which  requires  a  vise  every  time  a  traveller  enters 
France  is  quite  new,  and  every  day  there  is  some  Englishman 
who  trusts  to  the  vise  he  procured  in  Loudon,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  frontier  on  his  return  into  France,  is  indignant  at  being 
told  that  he  must  see  the  train  goon  with  his  luggage  in  it,  while 
he  himself  goes  back  as  best  he  can  to  the  nearest  town  where 
there  is  a  French  Consul.  The  necessity  of  going  either  by 
Geneva,  Berne,  or  Basle  in  order  to  procure  a  vise,  is  not  felt  by 
those  who,  aware  of  the  regulations,  have  arranged  their  route 
accordingly;  but  as  a  matter  of  tact,  very  few  persons  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  regulations,  and  they  are  vexed  and  disap¬ 
pointed  when  they  find  that  at  the  last  moment  they 
have  to  change  their  course.  In  many  cases,  also,  the  re¬ 
gulation  involves  a  waste  of  time,  and  travellers  who  arc 
anxious  to  get  home  are  obliged  to  spend  a  day  more  than 
they  had  intended  on  their  homeward  route.  At  Geneva,  for 
instance,  a  day  may  very  easily  be  lost  in  this  way.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  first  the  vise  of  the  English  Consul,  and  then  that  of 
the  French.  The  English  Consular  office  closes  at  two,  and  the 
French  Consular  office  is  shut  from  twelve  to  two  and  then  re¬ 
opens.  The  only  train  that  goes  quickly  through  to  Paris  leaves 
Geneva  at  two ;  and  if  therefore  a  traveller  does  not  exactly  so 
manage  his  time  as  to  get  both  vises  early  in  the  morning,  he 
will  have  to  wait  twenty -four  hours  or  go  by  a  slow  train.  This 
cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  serious  inconvenience,  because  with  a 
little  caro  and  patience  it  is  easy  to  comply  with  all 
that  is  required.  But  there  are  instances  occurring  every 
day  when  individuals  are  thrown  out  in  their  plans  by 
the  new  French  regulations  as  to  passports  ;  and  the  complaints 
of  these  individuals  circulate  rapidly  through  society,  and  ci’eate 
a  general  impression  that  Continental  travelling  is  much  more 
vexatious  and  troublesome  than  it  used  to  be.  It  ought  however 
to  be  known  that  the  vexations,  such  as  they  are,  proceed  only 
from  France.  The  Austrian  police  are  unprecedently  civil  and 
easy,  as  if  they  enjoyed  the  joke  of  shaming  France  by  giving  a 
liberal  and  courteous  welcome  to  travellers.  And  in  Sardinia  not 
only  are  no  visis  at  all  required,  but  the  passport  officers  make 
the  examination  of  English  passports  an  occasion  for  demonstra¬ 
ting  political  sympathy,  and  immediately  return  them  to  their 
owners  with  a  readiness  which  marks  that  in  the  bearer  of  a 
document  signed  “ Clarendon,”  or  “Malmesbury,”  they  hail  a 
constitutionalist  and  a  brother. 

Still  the  sprinkling  of  English  has  been  very  considerable  in 
Switzerland  this  year,  as  it  always  will  be,  until  actual  war  closes 
to  English  lovers  of  the  picturesque  the  wonders  of  the  Alps,  and 
excludes  Englishmen  weary  with  work  from  the  best  and  quietest 
field  for  regaining  health  and  restoring  the  elasticity  of  the  mind. 
Fathers  of  families  have  lately  had  hints  given  them  that  Con¬ 
tinental  travel  is  often  a  mistake.  They  and  their  children  come 
for  relaxation  and  amusement,  and  instead  of  rest  and  recreation, 
they  find  it  is  said  that  their  life  is  one  round  of  unprofitable 
toil.  They  are  dragged  to  all  the  churches  of  a  town,  they  are 
forced  up  all  the  hills  that  overhang  the  hotel  where  they  are 
staying.  Murray  has  set  them  a  task,  and  with  dogged  sullen 
despair  they  go  through  the  inevitable  labour.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  this,  and  the  English  faces  abroad  on  which  there 
is  an  expression  of  enjoyment,  are  few  and  far  between.  Sight¬ 
seeing  is  often  a  deadly  bore,  and  Englishmen  largely  victimize 
themselves  by  yielding  to  the  unhappy  taste  for  seeing  every¬ 
thing  simply  because  some  one  else  has  seen  it,  and  because  not 
to  see  it  is  to  lose  some  of  the  consideration  purchased  by  the 
money  laid  out  in  travelling.  But  experience  shows  that  as  long 
as  health  and  strength  permit  of  a  sufficient  resisting  force  to  the 
pressure  of  Continental  travel,  there  is  nothing  like  it  for  giving 
repose  and  freshness  to  mind  and  body.  Accustomed  to  activity 
in  every  shape,  an  Englishman  must  have  something  active  and 
exciting  in  his  rest.  The  great  gain  of  the  Continent  to  the  English 
traveller  is  the  largeness  of  the  scale  on  which  his  travelling  is 
made.  Neither  mind  nor  body  ever  finds  that  dead-lock  which,  by 
eaving  room  for  inactivity,  brings  back  the  thoughts  into  their 


accustomed  channel,  and  leaves  the  wanderer  to  the  old  sphere 
of  duty,  business,  meditation,  or  annoyance  from  which  he  is 
trying  to  escape.  So  far  is  bodily  rest  from  being  a  necessary 
condition  for  mental  rest,  that  some  even  find  their  great¬ 
est  relief  and  most  healthy  change  in  hard  and  continuous 
travelling.  The  sense  of  continual  motion,  of  constant  change 
of  persons,  scenes,  and  diet,  does  more  for  them  than  they  could 
derive  from  double  the  time  spent  in  the  lounging  vacancy  of  a 
seaside  village.  For  all  persons  thus  constituted,  the  great  Alpine 
chain  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Tyrol,  with  its  German  and 
Italian  dependencies  of  river,  lake,  and  plain,  offers  so  exactly 
what  they  want,  and  gives  so  boundless  an  opportunity  of 
uninterrupted  progress,  with  degrees  of  physical  fatigue, 
that  may  be  varied  so  nicely  according  to  individual  constitution, 
that  Switzerland  is  a  sure  resort  for  the  English,  unless  the  guns 
of  a  revolution  or  a  war  are  actually  being  fared. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  fashion  of  admiring  and  exploring  very 
high  mountains  may,  before  long,  so  far  pass  away  that  it  may 
be  recognised  as  a  taste  which  some  few  people  honestly  possess, 
and  which  a  great  many  other  people  who  have  a  real  love  for 
mountain  scenery  do  not  possess.  At  present  Switzerland  is 
used  in  two  ways.  It  is  used  as  a  great  gymnastic  ground,  in 
which  travellers  achieve  feats  of  a  progressive  difficulty  ;  and  it 
is  employed  as  a  test  and  standard  of  the  picturesque,  it  being 
assumed  that  every  real  lover  of  nature  must  prefer  the  wildest, 
grandest,  and  most  savage  kind  of  scenery.  Against  the  gym¬ 
nastic  view  of  the  Alps  we  have  nothing  to  say,  so  long  as  there 
is  no  fashion  of  muscular  feats  w  hich  spurs  unfit  persons  to  un¬ 
dertake  tasks  too  great  for  them,  or  lays  down  that  the  main 
object  of  going  to'  Switzerland  is  to  traverse  a  difficult  pass. 
The  is  no  more  object  in  going  along  a  slippery  precipice  than 
there  is  in  sw  inging  up  a  ladder  with  the  hands  only.  All  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises  brace  the  nerves,  develop  pluck,  and  teach  the 
habit  of  facing  danger;  but  there  is  no  more  reason  that  a  person 
should  go  over  a  pass  simply  because  it  is  difficult,  than  that  he 
should  refuse  to  use  his  feet  in  mounting  a  ladder.  This  all 
seems  obvious  enough  to  persons  at  home,  but  the  platitude 
appears  a  little  more  worth  repeating  to  those  who  know  what 
ladies  induce  themselves  to  undergo  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
insinuation  that  they  might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home  and 
saved  their  male  relatives  a  great  deal  of  expense  and  bother, 
unless  they  are  up  to  doing  something  creditable  in  the  way  of 
climbing  and  walking. 

But  it  is  urged  that  it  is  only  by  going  over  high  passes,  and 
by  exploring  the  elevated  portions  of  the  great  range,  that  fine 
views  can  be  obtained.  Mountains  arc  thought  not  to  be  moun¬ 
tains, except  for  those  who  go  to  or  near  to  their  tops.  The  extremes 
of  mountain  scenery  are  in  fashion.  It  is  yet  a  matter  of  taste 
and  feeling,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prove  to  those  who  fall  in  with 
the  fashion  that  they  are  wrong.  It  is  certain  that  there  are 
minds  which  are  most  excited  and  elevated  by  contemplating 
nature  in  its  sternest  and  loftiest  moods.  But  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  that  anything  like  a  general  passion  for  high  mountain 
scenery  should  be  anything  but  a  fashion.  The  feeling  is  entirely 
modern,  and  it  is  not  one  which  has  been  shared  in  or  represented 
by  the  greatest  poets.  If  a  person  will  compare  the  impression 
produced  on  his  mind  according  as  he  is  in  the  heart  of  a  group  of 
snowy  peaks,  or  stands  on  a  lower  level  when  he  has  the  exquisite 
green  of  the  Swiss  pastures  as  a  foreground  and  only  secs  the 
snowy  ridges  of  the  high  Alps  towering  in  the  distance,  he  may 
discover  which  is  the  bias  of  his  own  taste.  If  his  taste  leads 
him  to  prefer  the  latter,  then  he  is  gratifying  some  feeling  very 
different  from  the  genuine  love  of  scenery,  if  he  suffers  himself  to 
abandon  what  he  likes  because  the  fashion  of  the  day  pronounces 
that  what  he  does  not  like  is  alone  admirable.  He  may  fortify 
himself  with  the  recollection  that  throughout  classical  poetry, 
the  scenery  of  the  lower  levels  is  the  one  that  kindles  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  the  poet.  It  is  true,  that  the  scenery  of  the  higher 
levels  is  more  in  harmony  with  certain  tendencies  of  the  modern 
mind,  with  a  love  of  solitude,  a  pronencss  to  a  melancholy  that 
is  often  artificial,  a  vague  desire  to  worship  in  the  temple  of 
creation,  and  a  habit  of  dividing  a  landscape  into  fragments,  and 
exercising  the  ingenuity  of  an  educated  fancy  on  the  pheno¬ 
mena  which  each  fragment  presents.  There  are  great  living 
authorities  for  supposing  that  this  is  the  proper  direction  for  the 
working  of  the  poetic  faculty.  But  at  any  rate,  there  is  such  a 
mass  of  first-rate  poetry  which  at  different  periods  of  the  world’s 
history  has  been  constructed  on  a  different  hypothesis,  that  a 
modern  may  feel  supported  when,  on  self-examination,  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  that 'he  has  not  the  requisite  gifts  for  supporting  the  burden 
imposed  by  communion  with  scenery  that  is  only  wild,  awful, 
and  stern  ;  that  to  his  eye  the  traces  of  man  and  man’s  cultiva¬ 
tion  add  to  instead  of  detracting  from  the  charms  of  a  landscape, 
and  that  he  ranks  the  poetry  which  trusts  to  the  general  effect 
and  to  the  impressiveness  of  graceful  touches  even  above  the 
poetry  which  uses  every  possible  license  of  language  to  embody 
the  flights  of  an  unrestrained  imagination.  To  take  two  examples 
connected  with  the  scenery  of  which  w  e  are  more  immediately 
speaking,  a  person  may  be  able,  with  some  degree  of  adequacy, 
to  appreciate  the  extraordinary  felicity  with  which  the  Georgies 
of  Virgil  reflect  and  harmonize  with  the  scenery  of  the  Italian 
Lakes  and  the  Lombard  plain;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  may  feel 
that  the  eloquent,  subtle,  and  truthful  description  of  the  higher 
Alps,  given  by  Mr.  Buskin,  are  rather  an  exercise  which  lie  can 
force'his  intellect  to  master  than  a  source  of  genuine  emotion  to  his 
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own  feelings.  All  that  is  wanted  is,  that  every  one  should  follow 
his  own  bent ;  and  when  we  consider  the  testimony  of  former  ages 
as  well  as  the  balance  of  intrinsic  probability,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  suppose  that,  if  the  yoke  of  fashion  were  removed,  the  number 
of  those  who  would  own  the  poetry  of  the  lower  level  to  be  most 
congenial  to  them  would  be  greatly  increased. 


ME.  AND  MBS.  BUCK. 

THE  inquiry  into  the  sanity  of  Mr.  Buck  almost  equals, 
in  the  general  interest  which  it  has  excited,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  Here,  in  England,  thanks 
to  the  size  of  our  newspapers,  which  renders  a  corresponding 
amount  of  materials  necessary  to  till  them— especially  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  year — a  domestic  case  of  this  sort  is  certain  to 
have  its  mercantile  value.  Editors  and  reporters  make  the  most 
of  it  in  the  dearth  of  larger  subjects.  But  it  is,  after  all,  just 
the  sort  of  inquiry  which  suits  the  public  mind.  It  lets  us 
into  other  people’s  concerns ;  and  for  real  substantial  interest, 
to  know  how  our  neighbour’s  household  is  conducted  is  far  more 
important  than  the  concerns  of  kings  and  cabinets.  On  high 
moral  grounds,  few  will  defend  the  habit  of  inquiring  into  the 
inner  life  of  our  street ;  and  yet  what  general  delight  there  is  in 
gossip.  The  country  town  life,  in  which  everybody  knows,  or 
thinks  that  he  knows,  what  everybody  has  for  dinner,  is  natural 
to  man.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  be  present  at  other  people  s  boards, 
to  listen  to  all  their  domestic  quarrels,  large  and  small,  to  read  all 
their  letters,  and  to  rifle  the  pockets,  and  peep  over  the  shoulders 
of  all  mankind.  This  is  the  universal  taste ;  and  it  is  stimulated 
when  we  are  admitted  to  the  innermost  circle  of  domesticity. 
If  family  quarrels  are  pleasant  to  hear  about,  the  jars  of  married 
people  are  twice  as  pleasant.  From  Hector  and  Andromache 
down  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caudle,  the  popularity  of  poet  or  buffoon 
is  greatest  when  he  shows  us  husband  and  wife  fondling  or 
squabbling.  This  is  one  reason  why  everybody  felt,  or  talked, 
so  strongly  about  the  verdict  in  Mr.  Buck’s  case. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  verdict  was  a  wrong  one. 
Twelve  jurymen  out  of  eighteen  have  given  their  judgment  that 
at  the  present  time  Mr.  Buck  is  capable  of  managing  his  own 
affairs.  That  deliverance  is  a  simple  one ;  but  in  the  public 
mind  a  vast  deal  more  was  both  discussed  and  settled.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that,  in  general  talk,  private  lunatic  asylums  were  on 
their  trial;  and  a  verdict  in  favour  of  Mr.  Buck’s  sanity  was  wanted 
by  the  public,  and  was  very  largely  cheered  by  them,  because 
it  was  considered  equivalent  to  a  general  condemnation  of 
“  mad-houses”  and  “  mad-doctors.”  There  is  a  war  against  these 
institutions — they  are  capable  of  abuse,  and  they  are  abused.  A 
case  was  recently  made  out  against  the  keeper  of  one  of  them, 
and  he  was  punished ;  and  as  subjects  are  scarce,  newspapers 
are  taking  up  private  asylums,  and  making  the  most  of  them. 

We  wish  that  they  would  take  up  something  much  more 
important,  and  settle  when  and  where  interference  with 
a  man’s  personal  liberty,  on  the  alleged  grouud  of  insanity,  is  to 
begin.  We  find  it  laid  down,  with  all  the  force  of  an  axiom,  that 
the  really  insane  are  entitled  to  be  protected  against  the  effect  of 
their  own  unreasoning  acts,  and  that  the  public  and  their  relations 
are  entitled  to  be  protected  against  their  impulses  uncontrolled 
by  reason;  but  that  no  man’s  liberty  is  to  be  infringed  unless  a 
case  of  necessity  is  clearly  made  out.  This  is  the  exact  lan¬ 
guage  of  one  of  our  ablest  daily  instructors ;  and  it  is 
the  sort  of  reasoning  which  would  command  instant  and  general 
assent  from  the  casual  conversationists  in  railway  trains  and 
country  houses.  And  yet  what  ignorance  is  cloaked  under 
pompous  platitudes  of  this  sort.  Who  are  the  really  insane  ? 
What  is  a  case  of  necessity?  What  are  the  mischievous 
vagaries  and  absurd  delusions  wrhich  do  and  which  do  not 
justify  seclusion?  What  are  the  limits  which  define  these 
things  ?  The  very  hardest  and  most  important  inquiries  are 
involved  in  them  ;  and  yet  we  get  over  the  whole  matter  of 
responsibility  and  the  like  by  saying,  that  so  long  as  a  man 
retains  such  a  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  as  to  be  deterred 
from  crime,  and  comprehends  that  by  committing  an  offence  he 
renders  himself  liable  to  punishment,  his  personal  liberty  shall 
not  be  interfered  with.  If  this  means  anything,  it  means  that 
every  criminal  is  only  mad.  Mr.  Buck  was  not  mad  because 
he  cared  for  his  own  interests,  knew  that  if  he  murdered  his  wife 
he  should  be  hung  for  it,  and  consequently  did  not  murder  her. 
Well,  then,  what  of  the  late  Mr.  Bush  ?  His  case  was  precisely 
the  reverse  of  Mr.  Buck’s  ?  He  did  not  care  for  his  own 
interests,  and  knew  the  connexion  between  murder  and  the 
gallows,  but  chanced  it.  If  Mr.  Buck  was  sane  because  he  was 
deterred  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  was  not  Mr.  Bush  insane 
because  he  disregarded  them  ? 

But  perhaps  this  is  not  meant ;  and  all  that  is  intended  probably 
is  to  insinuate,  for  it  will  not  do  to  argue  it  openly,  that  everybody 
is  mad  on  some  point ;  that  in  the  soul’s  many  mansions  there  is 
always  one  ghost’s  chamber;  and  that  everybody  is  a  monomaniac. 
Mr.  Buck  had  the  firmest  conviction  that  his  wife  was  grossly  and 
publicly  immoral,  but  this  was  his  delusion.  It  was  of  no  great 
consequence — either  it  never  existed  or  it  had  worn  out,  or 
it  was  quite  compatible  with  general  sanity.  For  this  was 
actually  the  ground  taken  in  Mr.  Buck’s  opposition  to  the  com¬ 
mission.  There  was  not  an  attempt  made  to  show  that  he  wras 
not  possessed  by  these  delusions ;  and  some  of  the  witnesses  swore, 


in  the  very  teeth  of  the  proof  of  this  hallucination,  that  they 
never  considered  him  insane  at  all,  while  others  attributed  the 
temporary  delusion  to  delirium  tremens,  and  others  to  a  weak 
state  of  the  pia  mater.  Of  course  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter  to  say  that  we  are  never  to  shut  up  anybody  till  he 
is  in  a  state  of  raving  mania;  but,  for  practical  purposes,  the  man 
who  believes  that  his  wife  is  unfaithful,  or  making  assignations 
before  his  face,  is,  we  think,  very  incapable  of  being  trusted  in 
any  of  the  serious  concerns  of  life.  If  Mr.  Buck’s  advisers  had 
confined  themselves  to  the  plea  that  he  was  cured  of  this  delusion 
we  should  have  nothing  to  say,  but  some  of  his  witnesses  declared 
that  they  never  considered  him  insane  at  all.  Then  as  to  the 
alleged  cure,  w  hen  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  very  cautious  and 
crafty  monomaniacs  are  in  concealing  their  weak  place,  the  conflict 
of  experts  should  have  compelled  distrust  and  caution.  Insanity 
or  responsibility  are  so  hard  to  define — the  exact  point  at  which 
interference  becomes  necessary  is  so  difficult  to  hit — the  shadings 
between  shaky  intellects  and  monomania  and  lunacy  are  so  evan¬ 
escent  and  impalpable,  that  we  can  well  understand  a  jury,  in  such 
a  case,  being  very  much  puzzled.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately, 
we  were  spared  the  grounds  upon  which  the  various  medical  men 
expressed  their  opinions.  Dipsomania  and  pornomaniawjere  only 
hinted  at ;  but  the  “  mad  doctors  ”  generally  gave  it  against  Mr. 
Buck  ;  while  the  judgment  of  the  medical  men  who  do  not  prac¬ 
tise  in  insanity  was  the  other  way.  And  so  the  jury  decided 
— as  did  the  public — in  favour  of  Mr.  Buck’s  present  compe¬ 
tence  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  How  far  this  decision  was 
coloured  and  modified  by  considerations  highly  interesting  but 
altogether  irrelevant  to  the  case,  it  is  now  useless  to  inquire, 
Acomb  House,  for  example,  may  be  a  very  bad  institution ; 
but  Mr.  Buck  was  not  sent  to  Acomb.  Dr.  Stillwell  may  have 
entered  Mr.  Buck’s  case  very  carelessly  or  culpably  in  his 
register.  Moorcroft  may  or  may  not  be  a  well-conducted 
asylum.  Mrs.  Buck  may  have  been  injudicious,  or  having 
suffered  from  her  husband’s  drunkenness  and  infidelity,  may 
have  been  hasty,  and  her  friends  may  have  given  her  bad 
advice  ;  but  these  things  did  not  form  the  issue,  though  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  contributed  largely,  if  unconsciously,  in 
forming  the  decision  to  which  the  jurymen  came.  Mr.  Buck,  it 
was  felt,  might  have  been,  though  it  was  not  distinctly  proved, 
a  bad  husband,  but  this,  it  was  adroitly  suggested,  did  not  prove 
him  to  be  mad.  The  jury  saw  this,  and  it  was  a  point  in  his 
favour.  It  was  proved  that  there  had  been  great  irregularity 
in  the  form  of  the  medical  certificate,  and  although  the  fact  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  at  issue,  it  told,  and 
very  weightily,  in  Mr.  Buck’s  favour.  It  was  with  a  great 
effort  at  candour  admitted  that  Mr.  Buck  had  been  subject  to 
delirium  tremens,  and  that  such  dementia  was  easily  curable. 
This  again  had  its  effect  on  the  jury,  who  must  have  been 
glad  of  the  medical  evidence  in  favour  of  the  alleged  cure. 
Then  again  there  was  the  apparent  neglect  in  consulting 
Mr.  Buck’s  own  family,  the  grievance  which  the  lawyer  mado 
out,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  result. 
But  as  far  as  any  help  to  the  difficult  questions  of  the  exact 
time  at  which  constraint  is  to  begin,  how  long  it  is  to  be 
continued,  and  under  what  circumstances  delusions  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  man’s  general  ability  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  or, 
indeed,  whether  the  capacity  to  take  care  of  the  ordinary  con¬ 
cerns  of  life  is  any  test  of  insanity,  or  what  insanity  is,  or  what 
it  is  or  is  not  compatible  with — all  those  questions,  moral,  social, 
psychological,  and  judicial,  Mr.  Buck’s  case  and  its  decision 
rather  darken  than  otherwise. 


THE  EVIDENCE  BEFOBE  THE  FOBEIGN  OFFICE 
BECONSTEUCTION  COMMITTEE. 

WE  make  no  apology  for  recurring  to  the  Beport  of  Mr. 

Beresford  Hope’s  Select  Committee  on  the  Bebuilding  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  The  importance  of  that  document  is  not  to 
be  measured  merely  by  our  interest  in  the  question  of  the  best 
method  of  escape  from  the  imbroglio  as  to  that  particular  public 
building,  which  has  been  caused  jointly  by  the  doubtful  issue  of 
the  competition  of  1857,  the  action  of  the  Treasury  under  the 
late  Administration,  and  the  claims  put  forward  by  Mr.  Penne- 
thorne.  It  is  of  further  and  lasting  value  for  its  incidental  dis¬ 
cussion  of  certain  architectural  controversies  of  style  and  detail, 
and  especially  in  its  bearing  on  the  prospects  of  art  in  general 
as  affected  by  the  principle  of  competition.  The  publication  of 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  enables  us 
now  to  form  an  independent  judgment  on  these  matters,  and  gives 
us  a  test  of  the  amount  of  wmight  which  may  fairly  be  attributed 
to  the  utterances,  or  the  reticence,  of  the  Beport. 

We  need  scarcely  recapitulate  that  the  principal  points  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  labours  of  the  Select  Committee  are  (i)  that 
whatever  claims  Mr.  Pennethorne  may  have  for  remuneration 
or  compensation,  he  has  none  whatever  to  be  considered  as  of 
right  the  architect  of  all  new  public  buildings  ;  and  (2)  that  the 
architectural  profession  at  large  will  be  deeply  and  justly  offended 
unless  the  erection  of  a  Foreign  Office  is  entrusted  to  some  one 
or  other  of  the  prizemen  in  the  late  competition.  Both  these 
conclusions  are  more  than  confirmed  by  a  perusal  of  the  evidence. 
The  House  of  Commons,  by  rejecting  a  vote  of  6o,oool. 
for  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  proposed  Foreign  Office,  saved  us  from 
an  edifice  which  would  not  only  have  been  quite  unworthy  of  its 
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purpose  and  its  situation,  but  which  would  have  been — as  Mr. 
Hammond  confesses  when  questioned  by  Sir  Benjamin  Hall — 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Department.  Anything  more 
curious  than  the  architect’s  endeavour,  iu  his  examination  of 
June  23rd,  to  show  that  the  deficiency  of  some  10,000  super¬ 
ficial  feet  in  his  Foreign  Office  design  could  be  supplied  by 
borrowing  to  that  extent  from  the  general  area  of  his  proposed 
Palace  of  Administration,  we  have  never  seen.  It  would  really 
seem  as  though,  in  spite  of  his  official  experience  and  artistic 
pretensions,  ho  conceived  an  extended  pile  of  buildings  to  be 
merely  an  aggregate  of  similar  parts — like  a  honeycomb,  for 
example — which  could  be  divided  into  separate  public  offices 
ad  libitum,  without  any  regard  to  the  internal  organization,  so 
to  say,  of  each  suite.  As  to  the  same  gentleman’s  design  for  a 
”  ar  Office  in  Pall  Mall,  we  seem  to  have  had  a  still  more  happy 
escape.  It  is  apropos  of  this  that  it  comes  out  in  evidence  (See 
question  1727  seq.)  that  Lord  Panmure  approved  of  a  design, 
costing  80,000/.,  without  ever  seeing  the  elevation.  “The  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  is,  says  Mr.  Pennethorne  to  the  astounded 
Hr.  Tite,  “  that  they  did  not  consider  they  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  elevation ;  they  had  to  arrange  the  interior  of  the 
building  and  not  the  exterior,  fur  which  the  architect  is  respon¬ 
sible  r 


Enough  of  Mr.  Pennethorne.  The  next  point  concerns  the 
claims  of  the  prize  competitors  to  employment  in  the  actual 
erection  of  the  proposed  buildings.  It  is  satisfactorily  shown, 
we  think,  that  no  actual  pledge  was  given  that  the  works  should 
be  entrusted  to  one  of  the  prizemen ;  but  it  is  no  less  evident 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  all  parties  most  interested,  whether 
competitors  or  not,  a  deep  feeling  prevails  that  great  injustice 
will  be  done  to  the  architects  who  entered  the  lists  and  won 
prizes,  and  a  fatal  discouragement  given  to  any  future  compe¬ 
tition  that  may  be  contemplated,  unless  one  of  their  number  be 
commissioned  to  carry  out  the  budding  of  a  Foreign  Office. 
This  has  always  been  our  own  opinion,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
it  so  unequivocally  maintained  by  witness  after  witness  before 
the  Select  Committee.  No  other  course,  we  are  persuaded,  is 
consistent  with  bona  fides  on  the  part  of  the  Government  than 
the  recognition  and  acceptance,  within  certain  limits,  of  the 
general  results  of  the  competition  to  which  they  invited  the 
architects  of  the  whole  world.  Nor  is  it  too  late  to  do  so.  The 
Report  before  us  does  not  venture  so  far  as  to  recommend  very 
decidedly  any  particular  line  of  present  action,  but  it  clears  the 
ground  and  leaves  the  future  open  as  it  were  for  a  fresh  start. 
This  is  its  great  merit.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Committee  that 
the  issue  of  the  late  competition,  owing  to  some  want  of  fore¬ 
thought  in  its  organization,  was  to  some  extent  ambiguous. 
The  question  is,  what  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done  under  existing- 
circumstances.  The  present  state  of  the  matter  is  this.  The 
evidence  shows  that  things  have  come  to  a  dead-lock  as  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Public  opinion  has  scarcely 
ratified  the  decision  of  the  judges,  especially  so  far  as  concerns 
the  relative  position  of  the  premiated  competitors;  the  several 
Departments  of  the  Executive  of  the  late  Government  worked 
together  less  smoothly  than  usual ;  and  the  officials  of  the 
Treasury ,  jealous  of  the  claims  of  art  or  of  any  innovation 
upon  routine,  seized  the  opportunity  of  exhuming  the  obsolete 
drawings  of  the  official  surveyor.  The  Select  Committee  steps 
in  to  save  us  from  this  fate,  and  reminds  us  that  the  country 
may  yet  turn  to  good  account  the  fruits  of  the  competition.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  prize  block -plan  of  M.  Crepiuet— the  con¬ 
spicuous  merits  of  which  are  acknowledged  universally — which 
with  the  necessary  modifications  already  made  by  Mr.  Hunt 
may  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  whole  future  system  of  public 
buildings.  And  next  there  are  fourteen  architects,  selectee 
from  a  very  large  number  of  competitors,  who  have  showr 
themselves  capable  of  grappling  with  one  of  the  highest  pro- 
blems  ever  offered  to  their  profession.  But  here  unfortunately 
there  is  a  difficulty.  The  terms  of  the  competition  might, 
we  are  persuaded,  have  been  so  contrived  as  to  have  resulted 
in  the  designation  of  the  best  man  for  the  purposes  required, 
As  it  is,  however,  there  is  no  such  pre-eminence  among  the 
prizemen  there  is  no  one  facile  prirccps.  And  it  is  the  sense 
of  this— unexpressed,  perhaps,  but  not  the  less  real— that  has 
throw  n  a  kind  of  discredit  on  the  competition  as  having  failed  in 
its  purpose.  vV  e  need  not  rake  up  all  the  disappointments  and 
grievances  of  that  time.  Suffice  it  to  allude  to  two  matters, 
which,  as  we  find  in  the  evidence  before  us,  are  fertile  sources  of 
complaint.  First,  the  ambiguity  as  to  the  isolation,  or  not,  of  the 
tw  o  Offices  competed  for.  Of  the  first  three  prizemen  for  the 
foreign  Office,  Messrs.  Coe  and  Hofland  and  Messrs.  Banks  and 
Barry  both  considered  that  they  best  complied  with  their  instruc¬ 
tions  by  making  it  detached  and  self-contained.  Mr.  Scott,  on 
the  other  hand,  treated  the  two  Offices  as  parts  of  a  whole.  We 
suspect  that  this  circumstance  weighed  unfavourably  against  the 
aatofr  arc*lltect  final  decision  of  the  unprofessional  judges, 

btill  more  to  be  lamented  was  the  determination  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  not  to  give  more  than  one  prize  to  one  man.  How  unjust  this 
to  a  candidate  who,  like  Mr.  Scott,  distinguished  himself 'in  both 
branches  of  the  competition !  To  this  in  particular  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  recur. 


The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  no  one  knew,  or  at 
least  had  any  public  means  of  knowing,  before  the  appearance  of 
this  Kvport,  to  which  of  the  premiated  architects  the  commission 
lor  building  the  Foreign  Office  might  most  justly  be  given.  Every¬ 


body  has  seemed  to  feel,  for  example,  though  without  exactly 
knowing  why,  that  the  claims  of  Messrs.  Coe  and  Hofland,  as 
being  the  winners  of  the  first  prize,  were  not  conclusive.  It  is 
heie  that  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Select  Committee  comes 
to  our  aid.  It  is  shown,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Coe’s  own  examination, 
that  lie  and  Ins  colleague  have  had  so  little  experience,  jointly  or 
severally,  that  few  would  venture  to  entrust  to  them  a  practical 
w  ork  of  such  magnitude.  But — what  is  far  more  important — the 
Committee  have  also  brought  to  light  the  weighty  fact  that  the 
verdict  of  Mr.  Burn,  the  only  professional  architect  among  the 
judges,  and  the  classified  list  of  Messrs.  Angell  and  Pownall,  the 
professional  assessors,  while  they  agreed  in  a  most  striking  way 
v  ith  each  other,  differed  considerably  from  the  final  adjudication. 
In  other  words,  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  of  the  judges 
u  as  overruled  iu  the  official  decision ;  and,  as  we  showed  in  a 
tabular  form  in  a  previous  article  on  this  subject,  the  first  pi’ize 
foi  the  Toreign  Office  was  assigned  to  a  competing  firm  who 
were  sixth  only-  which  is  equivalent  to  being  nowhere — in  the 
list  picpared  by  the  professional  architects.  This  disposes,  we 
should  think,  of  the  holders  of  the  first  premium. 

It  is  less  easy  to  decide,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  between  the 
second  and  third  prizemen,  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry,  and  Mr. 
Scott,  Their  respective  designs,  w hich  are  second  and  third  in  the 
list  of  the  judges,  stand  first  and  second  in  the  professional  adju¬ 
dication.  Iu  other  words,  they  occupy  in  each  order  the  same 
lelative  position  ;  which  would  seem  to  imply  the  decided  supe- 
rionty  of  the  former.  But  this  would  only  be  on  the  supposition 
that  the  competition  was  confined  to  a  Foreign  Office  ;  whereas 
there  vas  the  W  ar  Office  also  to  be  contended  for,  and  in  the 
latter  Mr.  Scott  is  again  second  on  the  list  of  Mr.  Burn  and  the 
assessors,  while  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry  are  nowhere.  Both 
these  competitors,  by  the  absurd  rule  of  the  judges  limiting  one 
premium  to  one  candidate,  are  excluded  altogether  from  the 
formal  adjudication  of  the  War  Office  prizes;  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  labours  of  the  Select  Committee,  we  should  never 
have  had  the  data  for  gauging  more  fairly  their  respective  merits. 
I  hanks  however  to  the  appearance  of  the  classed  lists  of  Mr. 
Bum  and  Messrs.  Angell  and  Pownall,  we  are  able  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  of  all  the  premiated  competitors  Mr.  Scott 
has  proved  himself  to  be  the  best  man.  As  second  in  both 
competitions,  he  must  take  precedence  of  his  rivals,  who  though 
fiist  in  one  were  sixth  only  in  the  other.  Exemplify  this  by 
the  analogy  of  a  Cambridge  Examination,  in  which  there  are 
two  papers.  One  candidate  obtains  full  marks,  say  100,  for  one 
papei,  and  a  sixth  place,  say  50,  for  the  other — his  sum  is  150. 
1  lie  other  man  gains  the  second  place,  say  yo  marks,  in  each. 
His  total  is  180,  and  he  heads  the  tripos.  This,  in  our  opinion, 
is  Mr.  Scott’s  deserved  position  in  this  competition.  He  has 
proved  himself,  we  think,  the  most  competent  artist  to  deal  w  ith 
the  difficult  problem  of  designing  and  executing  our  needed 
Palace  of  Administration.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  disadvantage 
evir  llL'k  competed,  in  having  his  combined  group  of  the  two 
Offices  put  in  comparison  with  the  detached  designs  for  the 
I  oreign  Office  exhibited  by  his  two  rivals.  This  was  acutely 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Akroyd  (question  1218),  and  every  one  will 
sec  that  it  is  probable  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  this 
double  work  would,  if  concentrated  on  one  building,  have  placed 
its  author  unmistakeably  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Imperfect,  then,  as  we  consider  the  arrangements  of  the  late 
competition  to  have  been,  nevertheless  it  seems  to  have  so  far 
worked  wall  as  to  have  discovered  the  best  man.  And  this  we 
have  always  contended,  is  the  end  and  object  of  all  public  com¬ 
petition.  It  is  not  to  obtain  the  best  design,  but  the  ablest 
ai  fist.  An  individual  in  private  life  having,  rightly  or  wrongly 
formed  his  opinion  of  the  skill  of  a  particular  person,  gives  him 
a  commission.  I  he  process  by  which  a  public  body  makes  up 
its  mind  as  to  the  selection  of  a  particular  man  cannot  well  be 
anything  else  than  a  competition.  When  you  have  got  your  man, 
you  may  trust  him.  Then  he  may  reconsider  the  conditions  of 
the  case,  and  design  anew  according  to  his  final  instructions. 
And  we  observe  that  each  of  the  prizemen  in  turn  under  exami¬ 
nation  claims  the  right  of  modifying  his  prize  design,  should  he  be 
called  upon  to  build  it. 

,  "e  can  weA  conceive  that  the  immediate  appointment  of 
Mr.  Scott  to  construct  the  I  oreign  Office  wrould  appear  to  some 
a  conclusion  hardly  justified  by  the  evidence  before  us.  If  so, 
there  is  an  alternative  course,  to  which  no  one  except  Mr.  Scott 
himself  would  have  any  right  to  object;  and  that  is— a  new 
competition  among  the  prizemen,  or  such  of  them  as  chose 
to  respond  to  the  invitation.  This  plan  would  undoubtedly 
have  some  advantages.  It  would  give,  for  instance,  a  chance  of 
distinction  to  Mr.  Garling,  the  first  prizeman  for  the  War  Office 
who  ought  scarcely  to  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  prizemen 
for  the  I  oreign  Office  because  he  happened  to  choose  one,  rather 
than  the  other,  half  of  the  competition.  It  would  also  put  on  their 
mettle  some  of  the  less  distinguished  of  the  selected  fourteen, 
more  than  one  of  wffiom,  it  is  probable,  did  not  exert  his  whole 
strength  in  the  first  trial  of  skill.  And  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry, 
Mi  .  Scott  s  most  formidable  antagonists,  would  probably  welcome 
a  chance  of  fighting  out  with  him,  on  a  limited  field,  the  battle 
of  styles  and  principles.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  result  of 
such  a  fresh  competition— the  exact  site  and  cost  of  the  building 
being  fixed,  and  the  conditions  judiciously  determined — would  be 
most  successful  and  advantageous  to  the  public  service ;  and 
some  such  scheme,  we  observe,  is  sketched  out  in  one  of  the 
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uestions  by  the  Chairman  in  his  examination  of  the  Government 
urveyor.  The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  leaves  it  open,  we 
repeat,  for  the  proper  authorities  to  adopt  one  or  other  of  these 
courses;  and  whichever  of  them  may  be  chosen,  we  earnestly  hope 
that  the  consent  of  Parliament  may  be  asked  at  an  early  period  of 
the  next  session  to  some  well-digested  scheme  for  building  the 
first  of  our  new  Public  Offices  in  accordance  with  the  general  dis¬ 
position  of  M.  Crepinet’s  plan. 

Into  the  discussions  as  to  the  abstract  superiority  of  Gothic 
or  Classical  architecture — or,  again,  as  to  the  claims  of  association 
or  contrast  as  determining  the  proper  style  for  buildings  which 
will  stand  in  face  of  the  magnificent  Pointed  group  of  West¬ 
minster — or,  finally,  as  to  the  comparative  costliness  of  the  two 
systems — we  do  not  propose  to  enter  in  this  paper.  Never,  how¬ 
ever,  have  these  questions  been  more  ably  or  practically  investi¬ 
gated,  or  by  more  competent  persons,  than  in  the  evidence  now 
under  notice.  The  Committee,  and  its  chairman  especially,  have 
conferred  a  real  benefit  on  architectural  science  by  their  labours; 
and  to  practical  men  the  evidence  in  this  Blue-book  will  have 
more  than  a  temporary  value.  Nor  is  the  immense  mass  of 
questions  and  answers  without  its  amenities.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  could  have  been  much  more  diverting  than  to  see 
Mr.  Tite  wincing  while  Lord  Elcho,  his  fellow  committeeman, 
cruelly  interrogated  Mr.  Scott  as  to  the  “  cheerfulness”  of  that 
parti-coloured  facade  of  the  Woking  Cemetery  Reception-house 
in  the  Westminster-road,  of  which  Mr.  Tite  was  the  architect.  En¬ 
trapped  by  his  lordship  into  the  admission  that  that  polychromed 
exterior  might  be  called  “  cheerful,”  the  witness  was  called  to 
account  by  the  indignant  designer.  “Do  you  conceive  that  it 
is  cheerful  in  character  P”  We  grieve  to  say  that  Mr.  Scott 
took  refuge  in  an  ambiguous  epithet,  a  great  favourite  with 
young  ladies — “  It  has  a  very  nice  look.”  Mr.  Tite  resumes — 
“  Does  it  deserve  the  character  of  cheerfulness  which  has  been 
iven  to  it?”  Answer — “I  did  not  think  of  it  in  that  light,  it 
eing  the  entrance  to  a  cemetery !  ”  And  there  are  other  pas¬ 
sages  of  arms  which  will  reward  the  patient  reader  of  a  Blue- 
book  with  some  two  thousand  questions. 


ME.  EALCONEE’S  COMEDY  “  EXTEEMES.” 

ALTHOUGH  veluii  in  speculum  has  long  been  deemed  the 
most  appropriate  motto  for  the  proscenium  of  a  theatre,  he 
who  watched  the  action  of  an  ordinary  comedy  in  the  hopes  of 
seeing  so  much  as  a  faint  reflection  of  real  life,  would  commit  as 
egregious  a  blunder  as  if  he  looked  in  a  mirror  suspended  with 
its  back  against  the  exterior  wall  of  a  house,  with  the  intention 
of  finding  out  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fault  is 
not  in  the  glass,  but  in  the  direction  towards  which  it  is  turned. 
Whatever,  according  to  Hamlet’s  view,  may  be  the  purpose  of 
playing,  certainly  the  notion  of  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature 
is  usually  the  last  that  occurs  to  the  mind  of  the  dramatist.  Your 
British  playwright  is  generally  of  a  cautious  temperament — likes 
only  to  trust  himself  in  craft  that  have  already  proved  sea-worthy. 
Hence  his  bit  of  looking-glass  is  instinctively  turned  towards  the 
successful  figures  created  by  his  professional  forefathers.  We 
are  not  sure  that  natural  timidity  has  not  something  to  do  with 
the  frequent  plagiarisms  from  the  French  stage.  A  play  that 
has  been  fortunate  in  Paris  has  at  any  rate  been  tested  by  a 
public,  though  a  foreign  one,  and  is  therefore  insurable  at  a  lower 
rate  of  care  and  anxiety  than  some  perfectly  new  article 
that  has  never  been  submitted  to  any  experiment  whatever. 
But  if  we  learn  little  or  nothing  of  the  real  world  by  looking 
exclusively  at  the  stage,  it  is  otherwise  if  we  alternately  contem¬ 
plate  the  play  and  the  audience,  so  as  to  observe  the  effect  of 
the  former  upon  the  latter.  Here  is  a  multitude  of  persons, 
gathered  from  various  districts  and  various  ranks  of  society,  but 
all  looking  at  one  common  object.  Surely  some  instruction  may 
be  derived  by  noticing  what  are  the  qualities  in  the  object  that 
amuse  a  mass  composed  of  such  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  human 
atoms. 

On  this  account,  we  say  a  few  words  respecting  a  piece  now 
acting  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  with  the  title  Extremes;  or, 
Men  of  the  Day.  Had  the  same  characters,  the  same  dialogue, 
the  same  incidents,  been  put  into  the  form  of  a  novel,  we  should 
have  left  it  unnoticed  as  an  absurdity  not  worth  recording.  But 
since,  in  its  dramatic  form,  it  amuses  a  large  body  of  persons  for 
more  than  three  hours,  and  with  little  to  recommend  it  in  the 
way  of  acting,  produces  a  sensation  beyond  the  average  of 
modern  days,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  public  “fact,”  and  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  answering  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
We  have  not  here  the  case  of  a  favourite  comedian  dragging  along 
a  work  that  would  be  entirely  lifeless  without  him  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  play  that  renders  endurable  a  very  indifferent 
company  of  actors.  A  country  lad  and  his  mother  are  indeed 
represented  with  much  spirit  by  Mr.  Emery  and  a  lady  named 
Weston,  and  there  is  a  footman  of  the  conventional  stamp 
depicted  with  comical  pomp  by  Mr.  J.  Rogers.  But  these  are 
secondary,  though  effective  personages;  and  when  we  state  that 
the  principal  character  of  the  piece  is  played  (in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Leigh  Murray)  by  the  author,  Mr.  Falconer,  whose  histrionic 
talent  is  of  the  humblest  order,  and  that  the  heroine,  played  by 
the  clever  Mrs.  Charles  Young,  shows  that  lady  to  the  least 
possible  advantage,  we  have  said  enough  to  account  for  our 
opinion  that  the  success  of  the  play  is  entirely  to  be  attributed 
to  its  own  intrinsic  qualities. 


For  a  piece  of  such  length,  a  less  interesting  plot  could  not 
well  have  been  devised.  An  old  man,  defunct  before  the  rise  of 
the  curtain,  having  mounted  from  a  state  of  abject  poverty  to  the 
condition  of  a  millionaire,  has  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  fortune 
to  the  son  of  his  low-born  brother  and  the  niece  of  his  high-born 
wife,  on  condition  that  they  marry  each  other,  adding  a  proviso 
that  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  the  party  refusing  shall  resign  all 
claim  to  the  property  in  favour  of  the  party  rejected.  There  is 
nothing  very  novel  in  this  contrivance,  nor  do  we  care  much  for 
the  love  that  the  high-born  and  the  low-born  entertain  for  each 
other  at  heart,  in  spite  of  a  lover’s  quarrel  that  lasts  through  the 
entire  play,  and  is  based  on  suspicions  naturally  engendered  by 
a  will  which  seems  framed  for  the  express  object  of  causing 
the  dictates  of  a  tender  passion  to  be  mistaken  for  the  promptings 
of  cupidity.  The  practical  use  of  the  will,  as  far  as  the  conduct 
of  the  play  is  concerned,  is  to  place  a  fashionable  lady  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  an  unfashionable  gentleman,  and  to  surround  each  of 
them  with  congenial  spirits.  Two  empty  fops  and  an  aristocratic 
mother  hover  about  the  brilliant  beauty,  while  a  rustic  family 
from  Lancashire  sympathizes  with  the  representative  of  plebeian 
worth,  who,  we  should  observe,  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  of 
education. 

The  fashionable  and  the  unfashionable  are  thus  arrayed  in 
hostile  battalions — the  former  rampant  in  their  puppyism,  the 
latter  equally  outrageous  with  their  bluff  honesty.  Measured 
by  the  standard  of  actual  life,  the  verbal  war  waged  by  the  two 
contending  parties  reaches  a  degree  of  absurdity  that  would 
astound  the  humblest  reader  of  the  humblest  periodical,  if  found 
in  one  of  the  tales  that  are  doled  out  in  weekly  instalments.  The 
gentleman  of  birth  and  breeding  accosts  the  plebeian  with  unmi¬ 
tigated  rudeness,  attempting  to  make  him  believe  that  the  reckless 
indignities  belong  to  the  category  of  “  drawing-room  badinage.” 
And,  indeed,  mere  badinage  they  are,  compared  to  the  series 
of  cool,  deliberate  insults  uttered  by  the  man  of  long  head 
and  short  pedigree,  by  way  of  retaliation  on  his  assailants. 
These  persons  are  supposed  to  be  “  men  of  the  day,”  and  as 
such  the  audience  are  willing  to  accept  them,  though  if  similar 
scenes  occurred  in  an  actual  drawing-room,  they  would  think  that 
they  had  wandered  into  St.  Luke’s.  However,  we  must  add  that, 
granted  the  possibility  of  the  gladiatorial  exhibition,  the  battle  is 
well  fought,  and  the  combatants,  puppets  though  they  be,  belabour 
one  another  vigorously.  And  here  we  may  note  a  peculiarity  of 
theatrical  audiences.  They  are  ready  to  admit  almost  any  sort 
of  social  atmosphere  an  author  may  choose  to  diffuse  about  his 
personages,  provided  those  personages  act  and  talk  with  spirit  and 
vivacity,  in  a  manner  that  does  not  shock  the  common  feeling  for 
right  and  wrong,  and  provided  also  they  are  equipped  with  the 
external  semblances  of  real  life.  The  Chinese  hat  and  pigtail 
would  prevent  all  sympathy  for  a  comic  action  supposed  to  take 
place  within  the  precincts  of  the  Celestial  Empire  ;  but  manners 
quite  as  foreign  to  England  as  to  China  will  be  acknowledged  as 
the  genuine  appurtenances  of  modern  Britain,  if  they  are  assigned 
to  persons  who  wear  clothes  in  which  the  prevailing  mode  is  even 
inaccurately  imitated,  and  who,  by  allusions  to  railroads,  or 
accounts  at  “  Coutts’s,”  proclaim  themselves  au  courant  to  the 
details  of  the  day. 

The  audience  of  the  Lyceum  roar  with  delight  at  the  victories 
gained  by  the  man  of  modest  worth  over  the  caricatures  of  birth 
and  breeding,  and  they  roar  again  when  the  coarseness  of  the 
Lancashire  family  stands  out  advantageously  above  the  effemi¬ 
nate  refinement  of  the  opposite  faction.  The  belief  so  sedulously 
inculcated  by  several  of  the  French  philosophers  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  and  so  eagerly  caught  up  by  writers  of  the  calibre  of 
Morton,  Reynolds,  and  Colman  the  younger — the  belief  that 
there  is  an  ideal  unsophisticated  man,  who  is  all  the  better 
through  being  kept  apart  from  the  usages  of  civilized  society,  and 
should  regard  it  as  a  special  blessing  that  none  of  his  ancestors 
ever  wore  a  coronet,  is  still  rife  among  the  theatrical  public. 
The  famous  lines  of  Burns — 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp, 

The  man’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that, 

are  too  mild  in  their  democracy  for  the  occupants  of  a  theatrical 
pit.  They  rather  think  that  if  the  rank  marks  the  value  of  the 
guinea  at  one  pound  one,  the  human  “gowd”  would  be  worth  at 
least  two  pounds  two  without  it.  The  verbal  skirmishes  in  the  new 
play  would  be  intolerable  did  the  fortunes  of  war  take  an  opposite 
direction,  so  that  the  man  of  fashion  vanquished  the  man  un¬ 
used  to  good  society,  and  the  London  potman  appeared  a  superior 
being  to  the  country  bumpkin.  If  the  smartly-dressed  gentle¬ 
man  is  allowed  to  deal  the  first  blow  at  his  adversary,  it  is  only 
that  he  may  put  himself  manifestly  in  the  wrong,  and  give  the 
aggrieved  man  a  pretext  for  fighting  in  the  up-and-down  Lan¬ 
cashire  fashion,  laying  him  prostrate  and  kicking  him  after¬ 
wards. 

Suppose  a  play  constructed  to  work  out  such  a  sentiment  as  is 
implied  in  the  speech  of  old  Belarius,  when  reflecting  on  the  sons 
of  Cymbeline : — 

’Tis  wonderful 

That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them, 

To  royalty  unlearned;  honour  untaught; 

Civility  not  seen  from  others ;  valour, 

That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 

As  if  it  had  been  sown. 

Suppose  that  even  a  single  character  not  intended  for  either  a 
lool  or  a  villain,  were  allowed  to  express  that  dislike  of  “  puddle- 
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blood,”  confessed  by  honest  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  what  would 
be  the  result?  The  mere  hint  that  any  claim  to  native  supe¬ 
riority  could  be  founded  on  nobility  of  birth  would  at  once  raise 
a  shout  of  execration  in  pit  and  gallery,  while  boxes  and  stalls, 
through  the  force  of  circumstances,  would  contribute  their  mite 
towards  the  volume  of  the  popular  voice.  In  the  comedy  entitled 
Extrema,  the  author  has  displayed  about  as  much  familiarity 
with  actual  life  as  might  be  acquired  by  a  Trappist,  who  cheered 
his  taciturn  existence  by  perusing  the  columns  of  the  Weekly 
Dispatch.  But  he  writes  with  vigour  and  freshness,  and  his 
view  of  social  topics  is  orthodox,  according  to  the  convictions 
of  the  play-going  multitude.  Hence  his  success. 


REVIEWS. 


TRENCH  LITERATURE. 

7E  must  not  allow  the  month  of  August  to  pass  by  without 
saying  a  few  words  on  the  great  literary  festival  which 
annually  tabes  place  at  that  period,  namely,  the  meeting  of  the 
five  sections  or  academies  into  which  the  French  Institute  is 
divided,  as  well  as  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Academie 
Frangaise.  The  chief  attraction  at  the  former  of  these  seances 
was  a  very  charming  poem  by  M.  Lcgouv6  on  the  hero  Manin. 
The  poet  very  ingeniously  couches  his  eulogy  of  Manin  under 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  two  girls  to  w  hom  the  exile  had 
given  lessons  in  Italian  during  his  sojourn  in  Paris.  One  of  these 
girls  relates  to  the  other  all  that  she  had  known  and  observed  of 
the  poor  man’s  physical  and  moral  sufferings,  aggravated  as  they 
were  by  his  daughter’s  death,  after  the  martyrdom  of  a  lingering 
illness : — 

Mais  ce  martyr  dtait  tout  ce  qui  lui  rcstait, 

11  la  voyait  souffrir  !  Oui !  .  .  .  .  mais  il  la  voyait  1 — 

lines  of  which  the  truth  must  come  home  to  every  one  whose 
hearth  and  home  have  been  made  desolate  by  death.  The  whole 
subject  was  one  which  both  politically  and  testhetically  required 
very  delicate  handling.  We  can  only  state  that  M.  Legouvh 
proved  himself  to  be  equal  to  the  task.  The  following 
lines  contain  a  fine  piece  of  irony.  The  poet  is  relating  how 
poverty  and  distress  of  every  kind  prevented  Manin  from 
giving  his  lessons,  and  ultimately  brought  him  to  his  grave : — 

Les  lemons  en  effet,  jour  a  jour,  s’espa^aient : 

Quelqucs  mots  dc  sa  main  souvent  les  remplagaient. 

Puis  un  matin,  sa  plume  ellc-meine  s’est  tue, 

Et  quelques  jours  plus  tard — on  votait  sa  statue  ! 

Of  course,  the  great  attraction  of  the  stance  of  the  Academie 
Frangaise  ought  to  have  been  M.  Villemain’s  rapport  on  the 
prizes  awarded  and  proposed.  We  confess,  however,  that  the 
illustrious  secretary  seemed  to  us  to  fall  far  short  of  his  wonted 
felicity.  An  eloquent  passage,  at  the  close,  on  the  gradual  con¬ 
quests  wrought  by  the  civilization  of  the  West  on  the  barbarism 
of  the  East,  roused  the  audience  from  the  state  of  somnolence 
into  which  the  earlier  portion  had  thrown  them,  and  thus  woke 
them  up  in  time  for  the  very  interesting  rapport  on  the  prix 
Montyon,  by  M.  St.  Marc  Girardin,  who  was  listened  to  with  an 
attention  that  never  flagged.  We  have  been  gratified  to  find 
that  all  the  books  “  crowned”  by  the  Academy  have  already 
been  favourably  noticed  in  the  columns  of  this  journal. 

We  have  allowed  M.  Am6dee  Benee’s  work  on  Madame  de 
Montmorency,*  the  wife  of  Kichelieu’s  unfortunate  victim,  to 
reach  a  second  edition  without  any  notice  from  us.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  owing  rather  to  the  popularity  of  the  author  than  to  the 
remissness  of  his  reviewer.  For  the  first  edition  was  sold  off  in 
a  very  short  time.  We  see  no  valid  reason  why  the  book  should 
have  taken  its  title  from  the  lady  and  not  from  the  husband; 
for  it  is  with  the  latter  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  volumo 
are  almost  exclusively  occupied.  Though  M.  Benee  speaks  of 
Alontmorency’s  participation  in  the  rebellion  set  on  foot  by  Gaston 
d’Orleans  with  an  indulgence  which  the  Directeur  of  the  Con- 
stitutionnel  would  be  loath  to  extend  to  his  own  time,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  “le  ptlre  des  soldats  et  le  protecteur  des  poetes,”  had 
about  him  a  chivalrous  generosity  which  wins  the  sympathies  of 
everyone  but  a  Bichelieu,  and  does  honour  to  the  race  of  which 
he  was  the  last  representative.  With  regard  to  Madame  de  Mont¬ 
morency,  Marie  Felice  des  Ursins,  M.  Benee  seems  to  think  that 
her  obscurity  is  in  the  ratio  of  her  worth,  and  that  she  would 
have  risen  to  higher  fame  if  she  had  succumbed  to  unruly  passions. 
“  Entre  les  femmes  c61ebrcs  par  le  devouement  et  l’amour,  il  n’y 
eu  a  pas  deplus  gran  deque  laveuve  de  Montmorency :  mais  savertu 
n’a  pas  eu  d’ombre  et  s’est  ensevelie  dans  sa  perfection .”  This 
may  be  considered  good  w  riting  when  gauged  by  the  literary  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  Constitutionnel,  but  we  doubt  whether  a  Cousin  or  a 
De  Sacy  would  have  signed  it.  We  have  met  with  another  sen¬ 
tence  equally  remarkable  for  turgid  inanity.  Speaking  of  Mairet 
the  poet,  to  whom  Montmorency  acted  as  Matcenas,  M.  Benee  ex¬ 
claims — “Pouvait  il  manquer  d’etre  brave?  Il  n’y  avait  pour 
cola  qu’a  toucher  le  seuil  de  la  maison  de  Montmorency.”  These 
little  blemishes,  which  are  only  vestiges  of  M.  lienee’s  connexion 


*  Madame  de  Montmorency.  Mcturs  et  Caracteres  au  Iiix-sepliime  Siicle. 
Par  AmiUfo  Iteutfw.  Paris:  Didot,  London:  Williams  and  Norgatc,  1 858. 


with  a  vapouring  and  vulgar  journal— “  il  n’y  avait  pour  cela  qu’a 
toucher  le  seuil  du  Constitutionnel'' — do  not  materially  detract 
from  the  merit  and  interest  of  this  volume  as  an  etude  on  the 
seventeenth  century.  M.  Benee  takes  occasion  to  give  us  a 
description  of  the  Hotel  de  Montmorency  as  a  kind  of  pendant  to 
the  Hotel  de  Bambouillct,  and  so  introduces  us  to  Th6ophile  de 
Viau,  Mairet,  and  Boissat.  It  was  in  this  circle  that  Madame 
de  Montmorency  acquired  the  name  of  Sylvie — the  title  of  one  of 
Mairet’s  works — just  as  Malherbe  conferred  on  the  Marquise  de 
Bambouillct  the  name  of  Arthenice.  Our  author  acquits  the 
wife  of  any  share  in  the  husband’s  guilt.  We  think  he  ought 
to  have  contented  himself  with  the  Scotch  verdict  of  “  not 
proven.”  An  appendix  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages  contains  a  mass 
of  interesting  matter  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Maison  de 
Montmorency.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  meet  with  M.  de 
Benee  on  the  neutral  ground  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

We  have  before  us  several  other  works  connected  with  the 
same  period,  which  are  now  in  course  of  publication.  Among 
these  we  may  mention  the  Memoires  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier*  the  granddaughter  of  Henri  IV.,  of  which  M.  Cheruel 
is  giving  us  a  new  edition  in  the  Bibliotheque  Charpentier.  The 
editor  reserves  for  the  fourth,  or  concluding  volume,  a  notice  on 
the  life  and  memoirs,  which  we  doubt  not  will  amply  sustain  the 
reputation  he  has  acquired  by  his  previous  publications.  An 
earnest  of  this  success  is  given  us  in  the  first  volume,  of  which 
the  preface  enumerates  some  of  the  glaring  imperfections  which 
attach  to  earlier  editions,  copies  most  of  them  of  those  of  1735 
and  1 746,  in  which  the  editors  have  allowed  themselves  all  manner 
of  mutilations  and  alterations  by  way  of  modernizing  the  style. 
“Pour  moi,”  says  M.  Cheruel,  “je  declare  qu’en  presence  du 
manuscrit  autographe  de  l’auteur  je  u’ai  pas  hesite  a  conserver 
les  formes  originales  du  style  meme  lorsqu’il  est  incorrect.”  On 
the  propriety  of  such  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  the  memoirs  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  Other  errors  in 
earlier  editions  arose  from  the  blunders  of  the  copyists  who  were 
charged  with  the  transcription  of  the  original  manuscript.  The 
following  may  suffice  as  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
errors  reached  : — Mademoiselle  is  made  to  say,  in  speaking  of  her 
father,  Gaston  d’Orleans,  at  the  seances  of  the  Fronde — “  Il  par- 
loit  de  me  marier  :  ce  qui  faisoit  craindre  a  la  eour  qu’il  11c  fut 
pour  M.  le  Prince.”  The  manuscript  runs,  “  Il  parloit  d’une 
maniere  qui  faisoit  craindre,”  &c.  In  another  passage  the  ordi¬ 
nary  editions  represent  Mademoiselle  as  stating  that  Saint  Louis 
was  born  in  an  Abbaye  which  was  not  founded  till  long  after  his 
death  ;  whereas  the  manuscript,  of  which  the  copyist  had  skipped 
a  line  or  two,  merely  speaks  of  an  Abbaye  built  at  Poissy,  au 
lieu  oil  Saint  Louis  est  ne.  The  volume — for  only  one  of  the 
four  is  yet  published— abounds  with  very  useful  notes,  some  of 
which  contain  information  derived  from  unedited  sources,  while 
all  witness  to  the  industry  and  erudition  of  the  editor. 

Another  monument  of  editorial  zeal  is  the  new  edition  of  tho 
letters  of  Bussy-Babutinf  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Ludovic 
Lalanne,  who  has  already  published  an  excellent  edition  of 
Bussy’s  Memoirs.  This  collection  of  letters,  which  extend  over 
a  period  of  twenty-seven  years  (1 666 — 1693),  is  to  a  certain  extent 
unique.  In  general,  published  correspondence  is  a  dialogue  with 
only  one  speaker,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  such  an  Hibernianism. 
“  Il  n’en  est  point  de  mime  ici.  Sans  doute  dans  la  charmante  re¬ 
union,  a  laquelle  il  a  convie  l’elite  des  beaux  esprits  de  son  temps, 
Bussy  joue  le  principal  role,  mais  chaque  invite  prend  la  parole  h 
son  tour.  De  la  une  variete'  de  physionomie,  de  langage,  et  de  su- 
jets,  qu’on  rencontrerait  difficilement  ailleurs.”  Thus  in  the  first 
volume,  out  of  401  letters,  one  half  are  written  by  about  forty 
different  persons,  the  whole  number  of  Bussy’s  correspondents 
amounting  to  150.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  M.  Lalanne’s 
preface  for  full  information  as  to  the  sources  from  which  he  has 
derived  all  the  improvements  which  render  this  edition  superior 
to  its  predecessors.  The  editor’s  name  alone  is  a  sufficient 
voucher  that  anything  he  puts  his  hand  to  will  be  conscien¬ 
tiously  done.  The  edition  will  be  completed  in  six  volumes. 
The  two  before  us — all  that  have  yet  appeared — contain  806 
letters  and  extend  from  16 66  to  1675.  A  large  number  of  these 
letters  are  unedited. 

M.  Mazeres  has  recently  published  three  octavo  volumes  en¬ 
titled  Comedies  et  Souvenir  s.%  The  Comedies  are  fourteen  in 
number,  live  of  which  are  of  Mazeres’  own  composition,  and  the 
remaining  nine  are  the  joint  productions  of  himself  and  Picard, 
Ancelot,  Empis  (the  present  director  of  the  Theatre  Franfais), 
and  M.  Scribe.  The  Souvenirs  are  in  the  shape  of  Avant-propos 
to  each  of  these  plays,  and  contain  a  large  amount  of  amusing 
anecdotes  and  literary  small-talk  of  every  kind,  All  these  plays 
have  been  acted  at  Paris  theatres,  and  some  of  them  created  a 
furor  to  the  tune  of  nearly  a  hundred  representations.  Will  M. 
Mazeres  meet  with  as  warm  a  reception  from  the  reading  as  from 
the  playgoing  public  ?  If  he  does,  it  will  be  owing  more  to  his 
Souvenirs  than  to  his  Comedies.  For  in  the  former  the  defects  of 
joint  authorship,  which  come  out  more  vividly  in  a  book 


*  Memoires  dc  Mademoiselle  de  Montpcnsier.  Collationn&s  sur  le  manu¬ 
scrit  autographe,  par  A.  Cheruel.  Tom.  i.  Paris :  Charpentier.  London : 
Jeffs.  1858. 

f  Correspondence  de  Unger  de  Habutin,  Comte  de  Hussy,  avec  sa  Famille 
et  ses  Amis  (1666 — 1693).  Nouvelle  Edition,  par  Ludovic  Lalanne. 
Tomes  i.  ii.  Paris  :  Charpentier.  London  :  Jeffs.  1 858. 

I  Comedies  ct  Souvenirs.  Par  M.  Ed.  Mazeres.  3  vols.  Paris :  Hachette, 
London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1 858, 
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Ilian  on  the  stage,  have  no  place.  They  are  written  in  a  very 
pleasing  style,  and  only  make  us  regret  that  they  did  not  encroac  i 
more  largely  upon  the  space  occupied  by  the  plays.  Ihe  w  10  e 
of  these  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  read,  but  we  do  not  think 
that  they  serve,  so  far  as  they  are  joint  performances,  to  conobo- 
rate  that  theory  of  the  excellences  of  literary  partnership  which 
M.  Legouve  endeavoured  to  establish  in  InsDtscoars  de  Reception 
at  the  Academie  Franchise.  In  a  country  like  France  where  the 
drama  is  a  living  reality,  not  a  conventional  vehicle  tor  inhaling 
bad  air  and  worse  jokes,  a  collection  of  plays  like  the  one  before 
us  is  useful  as  a  photograph  of  the  times.  Such  at  least  seems 
to  us  to  be  pre-eminently  the  case  with  these  volumes.  We  pass 
in  succession  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Government  of  July, 
and  thence  through  the  Republic  to  the  Empire,  and  m  each  case 
we  see  exhibited  the  gusts  of  passion  which  swayed  the  wayward 
caprices  of  the  hour  and  the  day. 

In  the  absence  of  any  publications  of  a  more  serious  character 
—for  the  month  of  August  has  been  particularly  barren  of  works 
of  note — we  turn  to  a  pile  of  books  of  the  Ribliotheque  des  Chemins 
de  Fer,  an  excellent  series  which  of  late  has  received  some  very 
interesting  additions.  First  among  these  must  be  placed  a  new 
volume  by  the  veteran  Saintine,  the  author  of  Picciola.  Une 
Maitresse  de  Louis  XIII* * * * §  is  a  very  amusing  book,  and,  in  spite 
of  its  title,  which  might  lead  one  to  augur  unfavourably  of  its  con- 
tents,  is  by  no  means  too  decollete  for  that  shrine  ol  purity  and 
tea-trays  the  drawing-room  table.  Louise  de  La  Forte  is  a  young 
girl  of  whom  Louis  XIII.  has  got  sight  on  a  visit  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Lafayette  at  the  Convent  of  Sainte  Marie  de  la  Visitation. 
Eustachc  Lesneur,  while  painting  an  altarpiece  at  the  convent, 
is  possessed  with  a  passion  no  less  fervent,  and  far  more  pure, 
than  that  which  the  monarch  conceives  for  the  same  object. 
Meanwhile  Richelieu,  who  hates  Mademoiselle  de  Lafayette, 
and  is  fearful  of  her  influence  over  the  king,  does  all  he 
can  to  further  the  unlawful  designs  of  the  latter,  and  ac- 
cordingly  persuades,  or  rather  forces,  one  Marillac,  wliose  life 
depends  on  the  cardinal’s  nod,  to  marry  Louise,  on  condition  that 
the  marriage  rite  be  strictly  confined  to  what  passes  within 
the  walls  of  the  church :  a  husband  he  must  only  be  in  name. 
To  this  agreement  Marillac  is  induced  to  consent,  partly  by 
menaces,  and  partly  by  the  promise  of  a  lucrative  post  about  the 
Court,  Richelieu’s  object  being  to  place  Madame  de  Marillac 
within  easy  reach  of  ro}ral  seductions.  JVEeanwliile  Louise,  who 
had  given  her  heart  to  Lesneur,  undergoes  a  violent  revulsion  of 
feeling  at  iinding  him,  as  she  erroneously  supposes,  m  liaison 
with  a  woman  of  more  than  questionable  morality,  and  out  of 
chagrin  and  despair  accepts  the  hand  of  Marillac,  little  dreaming 
of  The  conditions  by  which  the  contract  was  limited,  and  of  the 
dangers  to  which  she  was  exposed.  The  sequel  of  the  story  we 
must  leave  the  reader  to  gatuer  from  M.  Saintine  s  pages.  Mre 
content  ourselves  with  stating  that  the  rectitude  and  purity  of 
the  girl  defeated  the  wiles  of  a  Cardinal  and  the  lust  of  a  King. 
The  tale  leaves  Louise  where  it  found  her,  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Visitation,  while  Eustache  Lesneur  entered  the  Chartreux. 
“  C’est  la  qu’il  composa  sa  galerie  de  St.  Bruno.  Bans  cette 
longue  suite  de  chefs-d'oeuvre,  il  est  des  traits  gracieux,  il^ est 
une  expression  naive  de  physionomie,  qui  malgrd  lui,  se  repe- 
terent  frequemment  sous  son  pinceau.  Cette  jeune  jfille 
agenouillee  devant  l’autel;  ce  jeune  acolyte  qui,  le  front  baisse, 
tient  un  flambeau ;  cet  ange  qui  descend  du  ciel  pour  saluer  le 
saint  homme,  ils  ont  tous  trois  la  figure  de  Louise. 

We  interrupt  for  a  moment  our  notice  of  the  Ribliotheque  des 
Chemins  de  Fer  in  order  to  beg  the  reader  to  contrast  with  M. 
Saintine’s  story  the  revolting  bestiality  which  is  now  creat¬ 
ing  such  a  furor  in  Paris,  thanks  to  the  extravagant  eulogies 
of”Sainte-Beuve  in  the  Moniteur,  and  to  the  caustic  criticism 
of  M.  Rigault  in  the  Debats.  We  allude  to  Fanny, ^  by  M. 
Ernest  Feydeau,  which  is  now  at  a  third,  and  will  soon,  we  doubt 
not,  reach  a  fourth  edition.  The  idea  of  the  book  is  simply 
this — a  lover  jealous  of  a  husband.  It  will  be  admitted  that  M. 
Feydeau  may  at  least  lay  claim  to  originality  of  conception. 
Every  one,  too,  will  admire  the  peculiar  delicacy  with  which  the 
rise  of  this  jealousy  is  portrayed.  Fanny  desists  from  her  visits 
to  her  paramour  for  six  weeks  on  account  of  the  illness  of  one 
of  her  children ;  whereupon  the  said  paramour  exclaims  with 
amusing  naivete — if  anything  so  revolting  as  this  juxtaposition  of 
motherly  love  and  devilish  lust  can  provoke  a  smile — “  a  force 
de  songer  a  cet  enfant,  je  me  surpris  a  penser  au  mari.”  We 
do  not  propose  to  pursue  the  analysis  of  this  book  any  further  ; 
much  less  do  we  intend  to  accompany  the  lover  to  a  certain 
balcony,  to  which  he  climbs  one  night  in  order  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  certain  strict  injunctions,  which  jealousy  has  prompted 
him  to  impose  on  Fanny,  are  not  departed  from  on  the  occasion 
of  the  husband’s  return  home.  We  content  ourselves  with  asking, 
what  must  be  thought  of  a  Government  which  admits  into  the 
columns  of  its  official  newspaper  an  elaborate  eulogy  of  a  volume 
filled  from  beginning  to  end  with  a  cold,  cynical,  microscopic 
analysis  of  the  coarsest  forms  of  animal  lust?  Does  it  not  lay 
itself  open  to  the  charge  of  conniving  at  the  materialism  which 
is  rapidly  quenching  all  the  higher  aspirations  of  France,  and  of 
seeking  to  drown  in  the  beastly  sinks  of  sensuality  all  that  may 
be  left  of  political  ardour  in  the  nation. 


*  Une  Maitresse  de  Louis  XIII.  Par  X.  B.  Saintine.  Paris :  Hacliette 
(Bibl.  des  Chemins  de  Per).  London:  Jeffs.  i858. 
f  Fanny.  Etude,  par  Ernest  Feydeau.  Paris.  London:  Jeffs,  x 858. 


But  to  return  to  M.  Hacliette.  The  next  volume  of  his  Railway 
Library  that  we  have  to  notice  is  a  Roman  historique,  by  M. 
Alfred  des  Essarts,*  which,  in  the  general  cast  of  the  story,  has 
so  mucli  analogy  witli  that  of  M.  Saintine  s  work,  that  the 
analysis  we  have  given  of  the  one  might  serve,  mutatis  mutandis, 
for  the  other.  "We  have  only  to  change  from  Paris  to  Florence, 
and  there  too  we  find  the  love-sick  king — a  Francois  de  Medici 
instead  of  a  Louis  XIII. — the  faithful  wife,  the  vain  glorious  and 
faithless  husband,  the  foiled  arts  of  seduction,  and  ultimately  the 
ducal  marriage,  which  is  soon  veiled  in  a  shroud.  The  general 
tone  of  this  work  is  too  melodramatic,  but  the  author  has  shown 
considerable  art  in  the  way  in  which  he  occasionally  introduces 
to  our  notice  the  great  men  of  the  time.  One  of  the  best  draw  n 
characters  in  the  book  is  that  of  the  court  fool  Gruntone. 

The  Vierge  du  Libanf  is  a  kind  of  oriental  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
which  M.  Enault's  fertile  imagination  has  pictured  to  us  with 
great  power,  aided  by  all  the  appliances  of  scenery,  social  habits, 
and  the  like,  which  the  author  derived  from  a  lengthened  stay  in 
the  Holy  Land.  The  story  (exciting  enough  in  its  vicissitudes) 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  monk  at  the  convent  of  Mar-Antoun, 
in  one  of  the  gorges  of  Lebanon.  This  monk  turns  out  to  be  a 
Frenchman,  Fabien  d’Herville  by  name,  who  went  to  the  East  in 
a  sulky  fit  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  there  fell  in  with 
the  Vierge  du  Liban,  the  Princesse  Mirane,  to  whose  fortunes  he 
attached  himself.  It  was  the  grave  of  Mirane  in  the  garden  of 
the  convent  which  excited  M.  Enanlt  s  curiosity,  and  to  satisfy 
that  curiosity  M.  Fabien  told  the  tale  recorded  in  the  volume 
before  us. 

As  Madame  Charles  Reybaud  is  a  very  popular  writer,  we  think 
it  right  to  caution  those  w  ho  may  be  induced  to  buy  every  book 
that  bears  her  name,  to  make  an  exception  of  the  Cabaret  de 
Gaubert,%  which  they  will  find  a  very  bad  investment,  unless 
they  happen  to  be  opium  merchants.  Eortunately  the  pages  are 
few  and  the  print  is  large,  so  it  is  soon  over.  But  apart  from  this 
source  of  consolation,  for  which  we  are  truly  thankful,  the  book 
is  really  very  heavy  reading.  AY  e  are  confident  that  those  critics 
who  have  given  it  a  puff  as  per  schedule,  must  either  have  not 
read  the  book,  or  else  must  have  been  operated  on  by  extraneous 
considerations. 

The  Martyr  des  Chaumelles,§  on  the  other  hand,  by  M.  Gou- 
dall,  is  a  very  touching  picture  of  rustic  life,  not  as  seen  from 
the  idyllic  point  of  view,  but  as  shrouded  in  the  ignorance  and 
degradation  which  we  so  often  find  among  an  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation.  An  old  and  paralytic  father  who  is  breaten  and  starved 
by  the  children — daughter  and  son-in-law — to  whom  he  has  sur¬ 
rendered  all  his  substance,  and  who  now  deny  him  shelter  and 
food,  and  whose  only  support  and  consolation  is  a  young  orphan 
girl  whom  he  took  to  his  hearth  as  an  infant,  such  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  elements  of  a  story  which  is  written  with  considerable  power, 
and  of  w  hich  the  interest  is  well  sustained. 


YOUNG  POETS-H 

rnHE  accomplishment  of  writing  verse  is  graceful  in  youth, 
JL  and  the  common  propensity  to  print  the  compositions  which 
have  pleased  the  domestic  circle  is  as  natural  as  the  habit  of 
framing  the  not  less  interesting  works  of  art  which  most  young 
ladies  produce  in  water-colours.  Ihe  desire  of  publication  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  loftier  ambition  of  a  place  on  the  walls  of  an 
exhibition,  but,  unfortunately,  title-pages  and  publishers’  names 
are  to  be  had  on  paying  for  them  without  the  risk  of  rejection 
by  any  hanging  committee.  After  all,  the  verses  of  young  poets 
are  perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  monotonous  sketches  of 
their  sisters.  The  three  trees  on  the  left,  the  lake  on  the  right, 
the  church  tow'er  in  the  middle  distance,  and  the  blue  hill  behind 
with  the  white  cloud  near  it,  are  all  copied  from  the  style  of  a 
single  drawing-master,  while  verse-writers  contrive  in  one  little 
volume  to  include  faint  reminiscences  of  several  established  poets. 
Mr.  Lee,  the  author  of  Petronilla,  has  several  imitations  of 
Tennyson,  one  of  Edgar  Poe,  one  of  Browning-including  a 
borrowed  liue — one  of  Kingsley,  and  a  little  composition  which, 
in  its  purpose  and  story,  is  a  somewhat  audacious  plagiarism 
from  Wordsworth’s  well-known  poem  “We  are  Seven.”  The 
statistical  critic  remarks  with  a  certain  interest  the  indications 
thus  presented  of  the  literary  tastes  which  prevail  among  the 
rising  generation.  Any  nursery  will  suggest  to  an  accurate 
observer  the  tone  and  manner  which  prevail  in  the  household  ; 
and  literary  memories  which  have  the  misfortune  to  reach  thirty 
years  back  may  ■well  produce  a  feeling  ol  surprise  at  the  total 
absence  of  Byronic  inspiration.  Recent  poetasters  are  uniformly 
sentimental  and  moral,  and  in  general  eminently  religious.  The 
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sympathy  which  once  prevailed  for  melodramatic  infidels  of  a 
piratical  disposition  has  given  way  to  a  more  natural  regard  for 
the  domestic  relations,  and  for  the  liturgical  or  sabbatical  obser¬ 
vances  of  the  writer’s  peculiar  sect.  As  Byron  is  obsolete,  it  is 
not  perhaps  surprising  that  the  cool  and  polished  compositions 
of  the  eighteenth  century  seem  to  have  passed  into  utter  oblivion. 
Cowper’s  remnant  of  popularity  depends  almost  entirely  on 
theological  associations  ;  and  modern  versifiers  seem  to  be  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  neatness,  the  lucidity,  and  the  worldly 
knowledge  which  have  converted  so  many  of  Pope’s  lines  into 
proverbs.  It  is  almost  inexcusable  in  would-be  satirists,  writing 
in  decasyllabic  couplets,  to  copy  the  versification  of  Mr.  Planche’s 
burlesques,  instead  of  studying  the  Dunciad  and  the  famous 
imitations  of  Horace.  The  American  author  of  Two  Millions  is 
not  devoid  of  a  certain  kind  of  ability,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
poem  which  is  laudably  brief  he  several  times  lights  on  a  spirited 
and  vigorous  line ;  but  poetry,  though  it  is  compatible  with 
moral  license,  and  even  with  cynical  coarseness,  repudiates  vul¬ 
garity,  slang,  and  facetious  smartness.  Cockneyism,  whether  at 
New  York  or  in  London,  produces  a  repulsive  effect  by  rhymes 
such  as  ogres  and  togas,  vista  and  sister;  and  in  an  age  when 
verse  of  a  certain  kind  is  almost  as  common  as  prose,  there  is  no 
reason  for  tolerating  the  couplet — 

TV  here  everybody  should  possess  a  clear 
Net  income  of  at  least  ten  thousand  a  year. 

The  story  of  Two  Millions  is  of  the  kind  which  is  probably 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  English  penny  journals,  or  of  that 
American  Miscellany  which  frequently  occupies  an  entire  page 
in  the  advertising  sheets  of  the  New  York  newspapers.  A 
millionaire  of  the  Christmas  Chimes  species  is  found  dead,  with 
a  torn  will  in  his  hands ;  and  while  his  greedy  relations  are 
doubting  whether  they  shall  set  tip  the  unknown  bequests  or 
maintain  the  intestacy,  a  meritorious  widow  among  the  number, 
sitting  by  the  corpse,  finds  that  Firkin  is,  after  all,  not  dead,  and 
naturally  succeeds  to  the  administration  of  the  coveted  two 
millions.  The  name  of  “  Firkin,”  the  sneers  at  wealth,  and  the 
characteristic  recompence  of  disinterested  virtue  in  hard  money, 
are  the  commonplaces  of  the  school  which  owns  Mr.  Dickens  as 
its  master;  but  under  different  circumstances  of  society  and  edu¬ 
cation  Mr.  Butler  might  possibly  have  acquired  a  moderate 
literary  reputation.  The  legal  difficulty  threatened  by  the  will, 
which  might  have  been  accidentally  cancelled  in  the  death 
struggle,  is  ingenious  and  probably  new;  and  there  is  an  approach 
to  epigrammatic  antithesis  in  the  description  of  the  rich  man’s 
Sunday,  when  you  might  have  always  found 

His  visible  coach  outside  the  visible  church. 

The  English  author  of  Common  Sense,  apparently  a  professional 
artist,  may  possibly  possess  the  quality  which  he  undertakes  to 
celebrate,  although  an  unfortunate  ignorance  of  logic,  of  grammar, 
and  of  metre,  renders  him  unable  to  express  his  confused  and 
inconsecutive  thoughts  in  verse.  Criticism  is  wasted  on  a  poet  who 
makes  Wilson  rhyme  to  Dobson,  and  who  supposes  that  “  Jupiter 
with  Juno  noses  rub”  is  a  verse  of  any  definable  kind.  Beranger 
says  that  his  own  early  poems  were  regulated  by  two  parallel 
lines,  drawn  down  the  paper,  to  measure  the  length  of  the  verses, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  author  of  Common  Sense  has  been 
indebted  to  some  similar  contrivance  for  the  form  of  his  compo¬ 
sition.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  so  far  original  that  he  has 
apparently  never  read  the  works  of  any  poet,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  under  the  influence  of  natural  feeling,  he  deviates  into  plain 
English  and  pleasant  metre : — 

Suffice  it,  what  he  found,  he  wished  to  find, 

A  woman  suited  to  home,  heart  and  mind, 

In  whom  he  could  repose,  and  never  grieve  him. 

So  to  her  care  with  child  and  easel  leave  him. 
####** 

Tiiy  own  blue  heaven  softly  smiling  o’er  us, 

Religion  and  a  merry  world  before  us. 

The  poet  who  has  thought  proper  to  read  his  Christian  or 
surname  backward  into  “  Itednaxela  ”  is  apparently  well  edu¬ 
cated,  and  not  deficient  in  ability;  but  the  Hermit  of  the 
Pyrenees  labours  under  the  not  unfrequent  defect  of  being 
utterly  unreadable.  The  metre  is  one  which  Southey — and 
Shelley  in  his  boyhood — attempted  in  vain  to  naturalize,  after 
many  similar  abortive  efforts,  from  Samson  Agonistes  down¬ 
wards.  The  poem  begins  thus : — 

None  knew  the  dweller  on  that  rugged  steep. 

Yet  all  regarded  him  with  fear. 

His  dark,  expressive  eyes 
Shone  with  a  melancholy  light, 

Like  those  fair  golden  stars. 

Distant  and  wonderful. 

Which  rouse  our  speculation  as  we  gaze,  &c.  &c. 

Short  iambics  of  unequal  length,  never  running  into  one  another, 
may  sometimes  be  appropriate  to  apostrophes  and  interrupted 
utterances  ;  but  they  admit  of  no  musical  prolongation  of  rhythm, 
and  they  are  especially  unsuited  to  narrative.  The  hero  of  the 
story  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  lines  which  we  have 
quoted,  although  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  that,  in  accordance 
with  modern  tradition,  he  is  a  virtuous  and  benevolent  recluse, 
and  not  a  Byronic  brigand.  The  hermit  saves  a  hunter  who 
had  fallen  down  a  precipice,  intercedes  for  a  repentant  Magdalene, 
generally  acts  as  a  Providence  to  the  neighbouring  valleys,  and 


occasionally  indulges  in  a  pious  morning  soliloquy  on  the  peak 
of  an  adjacent  mountain.  As  such  characters  seldom  occur  in 
actual  life,  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  any  defects  or  incon¬ 
sistencies  which  may  jar  upon  the  observer  of  their  poetical 
career;  yet  it  is  surprising  that  writers  of  fiction  should  almost 
unanimously  combine  to  forget  the  large  share  which  mental  and 
moral  weariness  occupies  among  the  motives  of  human  action. 
The  solitary  philanthropist  or  misanthropist  of  novels  and  poems 
would,  in  a  real  Pyrenean  valley,  go  mad  for  want  of  something 
to  do  and  to  think  of,  unless  he  had  sufficient  vigour  of  character 
to  exchange  his  sublime  existence  for  the  employment  of  breaking 
stones  on  the  road,  or  of  correcting  the  press  for  some  publisher 
of  contemporary  poetry. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Lee  appears  to  be  the  author  of  an  Oxford  prize 
poem  ;  and  he  has  studied  several  popular  styles  of  composition, 
and  is  not  without  that  musical  ear  which  affords  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  test  of  poetical  faculty.  His  defects  consist  in  an  absence  of 
vigorous  thought,  in  incapacity  to  tell  a  plain  story,  and  in  an 
intolerable  ostentation  of  the  weak  side  of  decorative  reli¬ 
gion.  As  Mr.  Lee  denounces  the  opponents  of  Church-rates, 
and  appears  recently  to  have  resided  at  Oxford,  it  may  be  sup- 
osed  that  he  professes  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
ut  it  seems  the  principal  purpose  of  his  poems  is  to  advocate  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  invocation  of  saints  and  of 
guardian  angels,  and  the  paradoxical  belief  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  evidence  of  the  Woburn  rent-roll,  all  lay  owners 
of  Church  property  are  subject  to  a  mysterious  curse.  All 
this  is  enforced  with  the  intolerant  dogmatism  of  a  young 
man  who  desires  neither  to  express  his  own  conviction  nor  to 
convince  others,  but  to  call  attention  to  his  courage  in  pledging 
himself  to  unpopular  puerilities.  His  ideal  village  was  never 

Cursed  with  those  importations  from  abroad 
Three  centuries  ago ; 

and,  apparently,  it  still  places  the  Virgin  Mary  on  a  level  with 
the  Divinity,  even  if  the  parochial  service  is  not  conducted  by 
monks  from  some  neighbouring  convent.  As  Mr.  Lee  grows 
older,  he  will  perhaps  discover  that,  if  he  devotes  himself  to  some 
prosaic  occupation,  he  will  no  longer  be  driven  into  imaginary 
heresies  in  the  hope  of  attaching  a  special  interest  to  his  verses. 
If,  however,  he  wishes  to  cultivate  his  undoubted  talent  for 
poetical  composition,  he  will  do  well  to  profit  by  a  friendly  hint 
that  it  is  necessary  to  think  seriously  as  well  as  to  practise 
the  rhythmical  effects  of  language  strung  together  by  the  sound. 
One  of  the  poems  which  is  most  exempt  from  conceits,  although 
it  is  neither  original  nor  pregnant  with  meaning,  will  prove  that 
Mr.  Lee  might,  with  due  cultivation  and  careful  thought,  attain 
a  respectable  position  in  literature : — 

They  have  buried  her  here  to-day, 

Sink,  sun,  too  joyous  and  bright, 

They  have  buried  her  here  to-day, 

Come,  deepening  grey  twilight. 

Stay,  lingering  grey  twilight, 

And  afterwards  come  the  night. 

They  have  buried  her  here  to-day, 

Sorrow  and  darkness  for  me, 

They  have  buried  her  here  to-day, 

By  the  broad  and  unquiet  sea, 

By  the  restless,  soothing  sea, 

In  its  wild  immensity. 

They  have  buried  her  here  to-day, 

When  my  burning  tears  were  shed, 

They  have  buried  her  here  to-day, 

And  my  heart  grows  heavy  as  lead, 

My  heart  grows  heavy  as  lead, 

And  my  grief  is  deep  for  the  silent  dead. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  even  dilettanti  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
renaissance  once  more  akin  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  “rest¬ 
less,  soothing  sea”  is  borrowed  from  the  “cruel,  crawling  foam” 
of  a  writer  who  uniformly  protests  against  modern  medievalism, 
of  which  we  cannot  but  feel  that  Mr.  Lee  represents  only  the 
most  affected  and  unreal  phase. 

Mr.  Matson  might  have  a  better  excuse  for  bringing  forward 
sectarian  peculiarities,  as  it  appears  that  he  is  a  minister  of  the 
Independent  sect ;  but  perhaps  he  may  really  believe  in  his 
peculiar  creed,  instead  of  using  it  alternately  as  an  ornamental 
trinket  and  as  a  challenge  to  an  incredulous  world.  There  is 
more  gentleness  and  smoothness  than  vigour  in  Mr.  Matson’s 
poems,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  among  the  religious 
teachers  of  the  Nonconformists  so  much  taste,  refinement,  and 
good  feeling  can  be  found.  The  collection  contains  a  few  political 
sonnets  expressing  the  dogmas  of  popular  Liberalism,  but  there 
is  not  a  word  of  hostility  to  bishops,  to  liturgies,  to  endowments, 
or  to  surplices.  Mr.  Matson  cultivates  all  domestic  affections 
with  an  earnestness  which  is  perhaps  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  publicity.  There  are  birthday  poems  to  his  father,  to  his 
sister,  to  his  aunt,  who  rhymes  with  chaunt,  and  especially  to  a 
wife,  whose  virtues  he  is  never  tired  of  celebrating.  Tbe  error 
of  mistaking  sentiment  for  imagination  is  common  and  natural, 
especially  in  youth,  but  great  poets  alone  have  a  right  to  be 
egotistical,  because  they  have  the  power  of  typifying  the  passions 
and  fortunes  of  mankind  in  their  own.  Lovers  gifted  with  the 
art  of  versifying  are  quite  right  in  composing  love  verses,  but  if 
they  are  wise,  they  will  be  contented  with  the  applause  of  the 
original  audience,  consisting  of  the  muse  and  heroine  of  their 
song. 
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Mr.  Matson’s  poems  in  general  display  taste  rather  than  genius, 
and,  in  common  with  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  borrows 
without  limit  or  concealment  from  the  authors  whom  he  naturally 
admires.  There  are  several  direct  imitations  of  the  peculiar 
metre  of  In  Memoriam,  but  as  all  modern  writers  of  verse  attempt 
to  echo  Mr.  Tennyson,  it  is  more  interesting  to  trace  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  poets  who  have  not  so  undisputed  a  possession  of  the 
popular  ear.  There  is  a  poem  on  “  Death,”  directly  taken  from 
the  passages  in  Queen  Mab  which  are  obviously  borrowed  from 
T/ialaba  : — 

Soft,  for  slie  sleepeth — 

She  lieth  still  and  motionless ; 

Her  bosom’s  beat  is  hushed, 

And  not  the  light  pulsation  of  a  breath 
Disturbs  the  pallid  lip. 

The  graceful  translation  from  Bion  of  the  “Death  of  Adonis” 
takes  its  character  from  Shelley’s  later  style.  A  poem  called 
“  Lady  Alice  Fleming ”  reproduces  the  peculiar  metre  and  manner 
of  Mrs.  Browning,  especially  in  the  absurdly  lyrical  form  of  the 
colloquial  passages : — 

Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  wooing, 

And  deplore  your  heart’s  undoing. 

Much  1  pity  you,  and  if 
I  could,  a  kindred  love  would  learn. 

Sorry  am  I,  sir,  to  grieve  you, 

But  not  loving,  can  but  leave  you ; 

And  I  trust,  where  next  you  love, 

Your  love  will  meet  a  kind  return. 

Ordinary  aspirants  to  poetic  fame  would  save  themselves  some 
disappointment  by  considering  the  rare  combination  of  powers 
which  distinguishes  the  true  masters  of  the  art.  Sixty  years 
ago,  young  versifiers  thought  it  sufficient  to  compress  a  few 
propositions  of  the  most  unimaginative  kind  into  couplets  ending 
with  accurate  rhymes.  Their  successors  have  learned  to  feel, 
and  at  least  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  beauty ;  but  they  have  for¬ 
gotten  to  think,  and  consequently  their  verses  have  neither  vigour 
nor  substance.  If  it  were  possible  to  abstract  the  metre  and  the 
imaginative  colouring  from  the  arguments  of  great  poets,  there 
would  still  remain  an  abundant  residue  of  wisdom  in  its  most 
concentrated  form.  The  most  ornamented  speeches  in  Shak- 
speare  labour  with  a  weight  of  meaning  which  seems  as  if  it 
could  scarcely  be  expressed  within  a  reasonable  compass.  Dante 
says  more  in  a  stanza  than  an  ordinary  writer  in  a  canto ;  and 
in  general  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  imagery  of  great  poets  j 
is  but  the  form  in  which  profound  thought  seeks  to  render  itself 
intelligible  to  the  world.  The  more  recent  poets,  who  at  present 
serve  as  models  to  a  younger  generation,  are  no  exceptions  to 
the  rule  which  associates  the  production  of  beautiful  results  with 
intellectual  power.  Wordsworth  was  the  teacher  of  a  philosophy 
of  his  own  ;  the  enigmas  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam 
are  as  complicated  and  as  worthy  of  solution  as  those  of  Shak- 
speare’s  sonnets ;  and  Mr.  Browning  conveys,  with  imperfect 
success,  in  a  fragmentary  language,  the  conclusions  of  a  vigorous 
and  masculine  understanding.  The  richest  colours  are  useless 
in  the  hands  of  an  artist  who  has  nothing  to  paint ;  and  the  small 
poets  of  the  present  day  seem  to  suffer  in  common  from  their 
universal  want  of  a  subject. 


CHRONICLES  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND* 

IN  noticing  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  historical  series  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  we  expressed  our  approval 
of  the  determination  to  bring  out  the  works  which  are  to  be 
published  without  regard  to  chronological  order,  and,  instead  of 
placing  the  whole  undertaking  under  one  general  editor,  to  leave 
the  editor  of  each  work  independent,  and  alone  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  his  share.  We  regret  to  find  that  our  opinion 
on  these  points  is  not  shared  by  a  very  diligent  and  successful 
investigator  of  our  national  records,  Dr.  Pauli,  who,  in  the 
preface  to  the  newly  published  volume  of  his  History  of  England, 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  scheme : — 

It  shows  once  more  what  masses  of  important  matter  have  hitherto  been 
almost  entirely  withheld  from  the  literary  public,  how  much  desire  and  good 
will  there  is  to  remedy  this  evil,  but  at  the  same  time  what  an  inability  there 
is  to  lay  hold  of  the  thing  by  the  right  end,  and  to  draw  the  somewhat 
humbling,  but  beneficial,  lessons  which  are  offered  by  the  shipwreck  of  the 
Record  Commission,  or  of  the  English  Historical  Society.  The  very  praise¬ 
worthy  zeal  of  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls  has,  indeed,  succeeded  in  once 
more  obtaining  from  Government  means  for  the  publication  of  the  older 
chronicles  and  documents;  but,  instead  of  working  on  a  thoroughly  well-con¬ 
sidered  plan,  and  under  sufficient  scientific  superintendence,  it  is  thought 
enough  to  entrust  a  set  of  people  with  this  or  that  task,  which  they  may 
execute  in  total  independence  of  each  other.  The  text  alone,  with  the  most 
necessary  emendations  and  a  short  introduction,  is  required;  for  the  goodness 
of  the  performance  each  individual  remains  answerable.  Moreover,  the  new 
collection  will  be  without  any  internal  connexion,  while  one  editor  occupies 
himself  with  the  Saxon  period,  another  with  ecclesiastical  or  literary  history, 

one  with  the  fourteenth  century,  and  another  with  the  sixteenth . 

Once  more,  then,  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that,  as  may  be  foreseen,  from 
the  want  of  a  school,  and  from  contempt  for  system,  those  concerned  in  the 
undertaking  will  by  no  means  supply  that  which,  with  such  excellent  means, 
might  without  much  difficulty  be  performed  by  a  combination  of  competent 
men  under  discerning  guidance. 


*  J ohannis  Capgrave  Liber  de  Illustribus  Henricis,  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Hingeston.  London:  Longmans.  1858. 

The  Book  of  the  Illustrious  Henries.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the 
Rey.  E,  C.  Hingeston,  London:  Longmans.  1858. 


We  must  avow  our  entire  inability  to  agree  with  this  passage. 
Dr.  Pauli  appears  to  have  overlooked  two  great  considerations 
which  have  been  mainly  regarded  in  the  formation  of  the  scheme 
— time  and  money.  We  believe  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
instead  of  having  failed  to  profit  by  former  experience,  has 
drawn  from  it  a  most  important  and  salutary  lesson,  and  that  his 
plan  is  really  well-considered,  because  it  disregards  that  me¬ 
thodical  arrangement  to  which  alone  Dr.  Pauli  would  apply  the 
epithet.  The  Monvmenta  Historica  Britannica  were  projected 
on  such  a  system  as  our  learned  historian  requires,  and  the  result 
was  one  "volume  produced  in  twenty-six  years,  at  a  cost  which 
forbade  the  continuation  of  the  work.  Of  the  Fecueil  des 
Historiens  de  la  France,  the  first  volume  was  published  in 
1738 — after  how  long  preparation  we  do  not  know.  The  preface 
to  the  fourteenth  volume,  which  is  now  before  us,  begins  by 
explaining  why  that  volume,  having  been  promised  for  immediate 
publication  in  1786,  did  not  actually  appear  until  twenty  years 
later;  and  in  1855  the  work  had  only  reached  its  twenty-first 
volume,  which,  as  Sir  John  Romilly  remarks  in  his  letter  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  “  includes  no  documents  later  than  the 
year  1328.”  The  progress  of  the  German  collection,  under 
Dr.  Pertz,  has  indeed  been  more  rapid ;  yet  it,  having  (we 
believe)  been  undertaken  as  long  ago  as  1821,  has  as  yet  only 
produced  fourteen  volumes,  which  reach  no  further  than  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  These  facts  appear  to  us  to 
speak  very  forcibly  against  attempting,  in  the  present  stage,  any 
elaborate  chronological  system,  and  to  justify  our  Government 
in  setting  aside  Mr.  Stevenson’s  proposal  to  continue  the  Monu- 
menta  with  no  other  change  than  that  from  folio  to  octavo. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  editorship,  we  are  no  less 
decidedly  opposed  to  Dr.  Pauli.  With  a  superintending  editor, 
everything  has  to  be  done  twice,  and  the  delay  which  arises 
from  this  is  but  poorly  compensated  by  any  greater  perfection 
which  the  work  may  receive.  The  superintendent  must  wait  for 
his  assistants,  and  they  must  wait  for  him.  He  must  keep  them 
in  good  humour,  and  must  keep  himself  in  good  humour  with 
them.  Then,  again,  how  many  years  of  service  may  we,  on  an 
average,  expect  from  such  a  superintendent — reckoning  from  the 
time  w  hen  he  has  attained  sufficient  reputation  to  be  properly 
entrusted  with  so  important  a  task  P  One  editor  dies,  and  the 
next  has  to  learn  his  business ;  and  so  the  thing  is  protracted 
without  end. 

The  financial  comparison  of  the  two  schemes  is  thus  set  forth 
by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  : — 

The  plan  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stevenson  would  involve,  in  order  to  secure 
its  efficient  working,  the  creation  of  an  historical  board,  of  which  some  gentle¬ 
man  should  be  the  director,  with  a  staff  of  editors  and  transcribers  under 
him ;  and  this  would  occasion  the  necessity  of  periodical  reports  of  progress, 
and,  in  fact,  a  complete  establishment.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  ancient  historians  and  historical  documents,  if  their  Lordships 
should  favourably  entertain  the  proposal  I  have  suggested,  could  be  carried 
on  with  perfect  ease  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with¬ 
out  any  additional  expense,  except  the  payment  to  the  editors,  and  the  cost 
of  printing  and  publishing  the  works. 

Moreover,  without  anticipating  for  our  own  country  any  such 
violent  convulsions  as  those  which  have  checked  the  progress  of 
the  French  collection,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  circumstances  which 
would  be  fatal  to  a  scheme  requiring  any  very  great  number  of 
years  for  its  execution.  The  House  of  Commons  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  startled  by  the  cost  of  a  work  carried  on  at  great  expense, 
or  might,  however  unreasonably,  become  weary  of  seeing  an 
annual  vote  for  it  in  the  estimates  for  a  century  or  two  together ; 
and  some  morning  the  Director  and  his  staff  might  find  themselves 
suddenly  in  the  condition  of  poor  Mr.  Otto  Miindler.  Financially  , 
therefore,  as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  speed  is  an  important 
condition.  We  may  add  another  consideration  which  relates  to 
the  pocket,  not  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  purchaser — that,  when 
the  publication  is  long  protracted,  the  earlier  volumes  become 
rare  before  the  later  ones  appear,  so  that  complete  sets  are  ren¬ 
dered  unattainable  except  at  extravagantly  high  prices.  This  is 
already  the  case,  not  only  as  to  the  French,  but  as  to  the  much 
more  recent  German  collection. 

The  main  object  is,  that  we  should  have  what  is  to  be  had  as 
soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  proper  care  in  the  production  of 
it — we,  and  not  our  great-grandchildren ;  and  the  present  scheme 
will  give  us  all  this  in  a  less  number  of  years  than  that  which 
was  spent  on  the  single  volume  of  Monumenta.  By  the  time 
when  the  work  would  have  been  complete  on  the  more  elaborate 
plan,  half-a-dozen  generations  will  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  Sir  John  Romilly ’s  series;  and  then,  if  something 
better  should  be  desired,  posterity  may  set  about  a  new  edition, 
which,  having  the  present  collection  for  its  basis,  may  be  executed 
with  every  improvement  that  experience  may  have  suggested  at 
a  comparatively  small  expense  of  labour  and  within  a  reasonable 
time.  The  want  of  chronological  arrangement,  indeed,  may  be  in 
the  main  remedied,  as  soon  as  the  present  series  is  completed,  by 
simply  indicating  the  order  in  which  the  volumes  are  to  be  placed. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  inequalities  in  the  execution.  But  in 
any  case,  there  would  be  some  defect  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  if  the 
publication  were  to  last  as  long  as  that  of  the  French  Becueil 
has  already  lasted,  the  progress  of  knowledge  would  produce  an 
immense  inequality  between  the  work  of  the  earlier  and  that  of 
the  later  editors.  As  it  is,  we  have  no  fear  that  incompetent 
men  will  be  chosen  for  the  work ;  and  those  who  are  chosen  will 
labour  all  the  more  zealously  because,  as  Sir  John  Romilly 
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observes,  each  of  them  will  have  the  undivided  credit  of  his  per¬ 
formance. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  Dr.  Pauli’s  judgment  is  seriously 
affected  by  his  peculiar  circumstances.  The  period  embraced  in 
the  scheme  ends  with  the  death  of  Henry  VII. ;  and  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  to  that  point  that  Dr.  Pauli  has  already  brought  down  his 
History  of  England.  To  him,  therefore,  it  matters  not  at  what 
pace  the  publication  may  proceed.  He  has  gained  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  part  of  its  contents  by  laboriously  deciphering  manu¬ 
scripts,  instead  of  being  able  to  read  the  same  matter  in  con¬ 
venient  printed  volumes.  Of  part  he  is  necessarily  ignorant,  and 
the  publication  of  it  will  come  too  late  for  his  purpose.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Dr.  Pauli  indulges  in  the 
contemplation  of  an  ideal  superior  to  the  base  considerations  of 
time  and  money — that  he  looks  down  with  pitying  contempt  on 
the  endeavours  of  us  poor  “  school”-lcss  English  to  do  something 
in  our  poor  ignorant  fashion  for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  posterity. 
But  we  imagine  that,  if  he  were  still  engaged  on  some  early 
portion  of  his  subject,  he  would  be  as  earnest  as  ourselves  in 
preferring  the  plan  which  promises  the  greatest  practical  useful¬ 
ness  to  that  which  would  best  agree  with  the  perfect  idea  of  a 
great  historical  collection. 

The  new  series  advances  rapidly.  The  third  volume,  containing 
Lives  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  has  been  already  reviewed  in 
these  pages.  Four  more  have  just  appeared.  Twelve  are  an¬ 
nounced  as  being  in  the  press,  and  many  others  as  in  preparation — 
for  the  most  part,  under  the  care  of  gentlemen  whose  reputation 
is  already  such  as  to  be  a  sufficient  warranty  for  the  quality  of 
their  performances.  Leaving  for  a  future  notice  three  of  the 
new  volumes,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the  Lives 
of  Illustrious  Henries,  w  ritten  by  John  Capgrave,  and  edited  by 
Mr.  Hingeston. 

The  editor’s  enthusiasm  for  his  author,  which  we  remarked  in 
reviewing  Capgrave’s  Chronicle,  has  now  reached  a  rather  alarm¬ 
ing  development,  for  not  only  is  Capgrave  styled  “  this  great 
man,”  but  Mr.  Hingeston  goes  so  far  as  to  defend  him  for 
lauding  the  Lancastrians  as  legitimate  sovereigns  in  the  day  of 
their  power,  and  for  branding  them  as  usurpers  after  their  fall. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Hingeston  has  published,  uniformly  with  the 
official  series,  a  translation  of  the  Illustrious  Henries — intended, 
we  presume,  for  a  class  of  persons  who  are  likely  to  find  the 
book  interesting,  but  who  would  like  to  read  the  old  monk  in 
modern  English  rather  than  in  his  own  easy  Latin.  We  cannot 
suppose  this  class  to  be  very  numerous,  and,  for  ourselves,  we 
doubt  whether  the  book  was  worth  publishing  at  all— much 
more  whether  it  was  worth  publishing  among  the  Chronicles  and 
Memorials,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  contribute  a 
single  fact  of  any  value  to  British  historjr. 

Capgrave  wrote  for  the  benefit  of  Henry  VI.,  in  order  (as  he 
says)  that  the  king,  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  deeds  of 
his  eminent  namesakes,  might  be  incited  to  imitate  their  virtue. 
The  worthies  of  whom  he  treats  are  six  emperors,  including 
Henry  the  Fow  ler,  of  Germany,  who  never  received  the  imperial 
crown — six  kings  of  England,  the  patron  of  the  work  himself 
being  one — and  twelve  other  personages,  among  whom  are  a 
king  of  Denmark  and  Henry  I.  of  France.  At  first  sight  we  are 
rather  startled  by  the  idea  that  a  devout  churchman  should  have 
chosen  for  his  exemplars  of  life  such  princes  as  Henry  III.  of 
Germany,  who  took  it  on  himself  to  depose  popes — as  Henry  IV., 
the  lifelong  opponent  of  the  papacy,  who  died  under  excom¬ 
munication — as  Henry  V.,  who  imprisoned  Pope  Paschal  and 
his  cardinals — as  the  first  English  Henry,  who  drove  St.  Anselm 
into  banishment — or  as  Henry  II.,  the  antagonist  of  Becket. 
Capgrave,  however,  when  he  cannot  praise,  can  point  a  moral. 
The  sins  of  the  Henries  against  the  hierarchy  were  atoned  for 
by  penance,  or  were  punished  by  judgments ;  or,  at  least,  the 
biographer  can  tell  his  own  sovereign  to  avoid  the  imitation  of  their 
faults.  With  regard  to  the  name,  the  good  monk  exults  that  it 
is  one  which  had  not  been  borne  by  pagans,  and  he  favours  us 
with  a  curious  piece  of  etymology  : — 

Puto  quod  ex  Ilebraea  lingua,  quae  omnium  linguarum  mnter  est,  sumpserat 
exordium.  Hen  cnim,  ut  aiunt  interpretes,  Piece  fontem  vel  Jicce  oculum 
sonat ;  Jti  sire  liei,  Pastor  meus  give  Pabulum  meum  est;  et  Cus,  ASthiops 
vel  Tenebrosus. 

Of  all  wEich  learning  use  is  forthwith  made  by  an  allegorical 
application  to  the  duties  of  the  king. 

In  the  first  Book,  which  relates  to  the  Henries  of  Germany, 
the  materials  are  derived  from  very  scanty  sources — Martinus 
Polonus  and  Godfrey  of  Viterbo — the  latter  a  writer  of  very 
little  authority,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  nursery  tale  which  is 
copied  from  him  as  an  account  of  Henry  III.  The  whole  of  this 
part  is  full  of  gross  blunders,  and  these  reach  their  height  in  the 
chapter  on  Henry  IV.,  which  Mr.  Hingeston  has  exposed  in  his 
introduction,  although  without  exhausting  its  inaccuracies.  In 
short,  the  first  portion  of  the  work  is  utterly  worthless. 

The  second  division,  which  relates  to  our  own  history,  is  some¬ 
what  less  bad.  But  here,  again,  there  is  little  else  than  very 
slovenly  compilation  from  a  very  slender  stock  of  authorities — 
the  only  exceptions  being  a  few  such  little  traits  as  that  Capgrave 
heard  the  bells  of  London  ring  at  the  birth  of  Henry  VI.,  that 
he  saw  the  Princess  Philippa  sail  for  Norway,  and  that  he  wms 
present  at  the  foundation  of  Eton  College.  His  lamentation  on 
the  decay  of  the  navy  might  perhaps  deserve  to  be  extracted ; 
and  in  the  third  part  there  may  possibly  be  something  original 


in  his  life  of  Bishop  Henry  le  Dcspencer,  of  Norwich,  which 
Wharton  had  already  published  in  the  Anglia  Sacra.  But  the 
rest  of  the  book  might,  in  so  far  as  we  can  see,  have  been  with¬ 
out  loss  allowed  to  remain  in  manuscript  to  the  end  of  time. 
Its  only  value  is  to  show  how  little  a  man  who  was  among  the 
most  learned  of  his  age  had  been  able  to  learn  as  to  the  history 
of  his  own  and  other  countries. 

Two  manuscripts  of  the  work  exist — the  author’s  autograph  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  one  of  more  ornamental 
execution,  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  copy  presented  to  Henry  VI.  Mr.  Hingeston 
has  taken  his  text  from  the  second  of  these,  “  as  it  seemed  most 
likely  that  it  would  contain  the  author’s  latest  corrections but 
it  is  quite  clear  from  the  collations  which  are  given  that  the  work 
of  the  scribe  was  inaccurately  done,  and  that  Capgrave  himself  can 
never  have  examined  it  with  care,  as  it  often  makes  nonsense  of 
passages  where  the  Corpus  manuscript  is  correct  and  intelligible. 
Here,  therefore,  Mr.  Hingeston  has  made  a  serious  mistake ; 
and  for  our  own  part  we  strongly  entertain  the  opinion  that  the 
printed  text  of  a  book  (unless  it  be  one  in  which  there  is  some 
special  reason  for  literally  copyiug  a  manuscript)  ought  always 
to  present  the  best  reading,  the  others  finding  their  place  in  the 
notes. 

Mr.  Hingeston  is  disposed  to  overdo  his  work.  The  analysis 
which  he  gives  in  his  preface  is  quite  superfluous,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  points  out  the  errors  and  other  deficiencies  of  his  author. 
Thetfe  is,  too,  between  this  and  his  former  volume,  much  useless 
repetition.  He  expressly  defends  the  unusual  fulness  of  his 
index,  which  seems,  in  so  far  as  we  can  calculate  by  the  eye,  to 
be  about  half  as  long  as  the  entire  Henriad ;  and  we  should  be 
less  unwilling  to  admit  the  defence  if  the  matter  of  the  book  were 
more  valuable.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Glossary  is  superfluous,  or  nearly  so.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
list  of  the  w  ords  explained  in  the  first  page  which  we  open  on 

Parisitis,  Parliamentum,  Pasclia,  Passagium  (a  passage),  Passio,  Patria 
(in  the  general  sense  of  country),  Patriarc/tiee,  Patrimonialis,  Pausatio, 
Pensio,  Pentecoste,  Peregrinatio,  Perendinare,  Pcrsonalitor,  Pertincntia, 
Pincerna. 

The  whole  of  this  page  might  have  been  saved  by  a  note  ex¬ 
plaining  what  wTere  the  five patriarchal  churches  of  Home;  for 
the  rest  of  the  words  are  sucli  as  every  ordinary  reader  of  Latin 
must  either  know  already,  or  must  understand  with  certainty 
from  the  context  in  which  they  are  found.  If  every  one  of  Mr. 
Hingeston’s  brother-editors  should  turu  his  own  Du  Cange  in 
this  style,  there  w  ill  be  a  fearful  waste  of  type  and  paper  in  the 
whole. 

We  refrain  from  criticising  Mr.  Hingeston  further,  and  w  ish 
to  part  with  him  in  kindness.  His  faults  at  present  are  on  the 
right  side — over-zeal  for  his  author,  over-valuation  of  the  work 
w  hich  he  edits,  unnecessary  pains  and  copiousness  in  illustration. 
These  faults  he  may  easily  correct ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet 
him  again  in  the  promised  Collection  of  Eoyal  and  Historical 
Letters. 


BENi* 

rPHE  name  of  Iiene  has  become  typical  among  modern  French 
JL  writers  to  express  what  in  England  we  know  as  the  Byronic 
character.  Ilen6  is  the  lover  of  solitude  and  gloom,  the  haughty 
soul  wrapt  in  itself,  the  mysterious,  passionate,  isolated  being. 
Byronism  has  long  passed  away  in  England,  and  never  affected, 
except  very  sunerficially,  a  nation  from  the  spirit  of  which  it  was 
so  alien.  But  Bene  has  continued  for  half  a  century  to  represent 
the  serious  side  of  French  romance,  and  it  is  this  element  in 
French  romance  W'hich  it  is  so  hard  for  Englishmen  to  understand, 
and  of  which  it  is  so  impossible  for  them  to  do  more  than  compre¬ 
hend  the  existence.  The  light  side  of  French  writing,  the  ease,  the 
playfulness,  and  the  neatness,  we  can  enjoy;  not  perhaps  with  the 
full  measure  of  a  Frenchman’s  appreciation,  but  with  an  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  same  kind.  Every  one  is  at  home,  whether  he  sympa¬ 
thizes  or  not,  until  Voltaire  or  Balzac.  But  the  serious  side  of 
French  original  writing  is  beyond  our  grasp.  We  find  things 
believed  in  and  phrases  employed  which  are  entirely  out 
of  our  beat.  Wc  can  criticise  them,  of  course;  that  is,  we 
can  write  down  an  English  paraphrase  of  them  and  express 
the  obvious  fact  that  they  do  not  fit  into  the  groove  of  the 
English  mind.  But  the  thoughts  have  never  really  passed 
through  us.  How  is  it  possible  that  they  should?  Here 
we  are,  a  people  sitting  under  our  own  fig-tree,  digging  fields  and 
riding  over  them,  admiring  our  domestic  models,  content  with 
the  happy  compromises  of  our  insular  orthodoxy,  and  we  are 
asked  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  state  of  mind  which  recognises 
that  the  best  and  wdsest  thing  a  man  can  do  is  to  wander 
through  forests  and  over  mountain-tops,  cherishing  a  great 
secret,  tortured  with  an  abysmal  despair,  imploring  the  Universe 
to  break  up  for  his  gratification,  invoking  “  the  good  God”  to 
hearand  approve  a  profusionof  prayers, execration,  and  blasphemy, 
and  finding  in  Catholicism  a  great  idea,  which  though  it  is  perhaps 
beneath  his  own  superb  contempt,  is  slill  nobly  suited  for  other 
people.  There  is  no  possible  sympathy  between  the  critic  and  the 
criticised.  Wrere  we  to  divest  Bene  of  all  its  historical  interest,  to 
forget  that  it  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  a  generation 
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which  ardently  admired  it,  to  put  out  of  sight  its  connexion  with 
the  more  recent  literature  of  Prance,  it  would  appear  to  us 
simply  monstrous.  The  hero  goes  and  lives  among  the  Indians 
of  Canada,  and  detests  his  fellow-creature,  and  calls  on  nature 
to  wail  with  him,  and  at  last  we  find  that  the  reason  of  it  all  is 
that  his  sister  was  too  fondly  attached  to  him.  iSothmg  can 
make  us  believe  that  this  is  natural  or  grand.  All  we  can  do 
with  Sene,  as  with  the  whole  of  the  serious  side  of  the  romances 
that  have  followed  in  its  path,  is  to  note  that  such  things  are  a 
reality  and  are  invested  with  a  greatness  to  the  minds  ol  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  French  nation. 

Sene  is  the  next  step  in  French  fiction  to  Saul  and  Virginia, 
and  the  difference  between  the  two  tales  shows  how  powerful 
was  the  shock  of  the  French  Revolution.  To  those  living  m  quiet 
times  the  mental  state  produced  by  an  event  of  this  kind  seems 
inexplicable.  Chateaubriand  said  of  St.  Pierre,  that  lie  had  no 
elevation  of  soul.  By  this  he  meant  that  St.  Pierre  did  not  exlii- 
bit  that  excitement  of  the  fancy,  that  audacity  of  expression,  that 
immensity  of  range  in  sentiment  and  reflection  which  he  nimselj 
considered  the  proper  tribute  of  man  to  nature.  To  minds  agitated 
with  great  emotions,  relieved  from  the  pressure  and  deprived  of  the 
guidance  of  routine,  fixed  custom,  and  acknowledged  duties,  in  a 
time  of  terror,  when  fierce  passions  were  excited  and  family  ties 
disjoined,  many  things  seemed  possible  and  permissible  from 
which  sober  men  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  recoil.  A  sense 
of  insecurity  paved  the  way  for  a  love  of  dangers  and  horrors.  I  he 
fancy  could  not  rest  below  the  level  of  actual  occurrences,  and 
the  first  requisite  of  romance  was  that  it  should  be  as  exciting  as 
current  history.  The  crisis,  also,  took  place  at  a  period  when 
philosophy  had  long  and  successfully  occupied  itself  w  ith  a  purely 
destructive  process.  The  uncertainty  of  this  life  was  prolonged  into 
the  future,  and  religion  became  not  so  much  a  source  of  consola¬ 
tion  and  instruction  as  a  fountain  supplying  a  current  of  vague  and 
sombre  thought.  The  notions  of  eternity  and  of  the  omnipresence 
of  God  were  used  to  add  the  stimulus  of  terror  to  the  fancy,  and  to 
keep  up  the  tension  of  the  mind  to  its  fullest  stretch.  Then  again 
the  sense  of  inadequacy  which  creeps  over  the  human  mind  when 
engaged  in  conflicts  so  much  above  its  range  that,  if  prolonged, 
they  lire  sure  to  be  engaged  in  artificially,  inspired  a  feeling  of 
melancholy  and  disgust.  Life  was  treated  as  a  burden,  and 
everything  was  pronounced  illusory.  All  this  is  reflected  in 
Sene,  and  in  the  tales  of  which  Sene  is  a  section.  The  immense 
success  of  these  tales  at  the  time  showed  that  Chateaubriand, 
like  every  novelist  of  genius,  was  only  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  contemporaries.  And  not  only  are  the  general 
feelings  floating  in  France  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution  reflected 
in  Sene,  but  its  author,  following  in  the  steps  of  Rousseau  and  S  t. 
Pierre,  asks  external  nature  to  harmonize  with  and  interpret  his 
thoughts  ;  and  the  vast  forests  of  America  are  made  to  echo  the 
despair  and  image  the  vague  sublimity  of  the  solitary  and  pas¬ 
sionate  wanderer. 


There  is  plenty  of  love  and  love-making  in  Sene.  The  hero  is 
desolated  for  life  by  the  unfortunate  attachment  of  his  sister,  and 
out  of  compliment  to  the  customs  of  a  tribe,  he  marries  an  Indian 
wife  named  Celuta,  whom  he  treats  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  who 
adores  him.  The  passion  of  love  was  so  certain  to  be  coloured 
by  the  general  hue  of  thought  and  feeling  represented  by  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  that  we  might  be  sure  that  the  loves  of  Ren&  would 
mark  a  new  stage  in  French  literature.  But  if  we  had  not  the 
actual  fact  to  guide  us,  we  could  not  have  expected  that  the 
innovation  would  have  been  so  great.  Although  anticipated  in 
Werter,  the  view  of  love  embodied  in  Sene  was  entirely  new  in 
France.  M.  Jules  Janin  has  said  that  Manon  Lescaut,  Saul 
and  Virginia,  and  Atala  (the  first  of  the  Sene  stories)  are  three 
points  in  the  same  series.  If  so,  what  an  immense  interval 
separates  the  third  from  the  second.  In  Manon  Lescaut  the  de¬ 
scription  of  love  was  simply  realistic.  In  Paul  and  Virginia  it 
was  so  far  realistic  that  the  attempt,  of  the  author  was  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  natural  flow  of  feeling  under  given  circum¬ 
stances.  But  in  Sene  love  is  only  a  means  to  heighten  the  ge¬ 
neral  effect  of  character,  to  give  a  vent  to  the  outpourings  ot  a 
disordered  imagination,  to  quicken  the  sense  of  existence,  and 
to  deepen  the  shades  of  melancholy.  With  this  aspect  of  love 
the  writings  of  many  later  novelists  have  made  us  familiar,  but 
we  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  it  in  France  before  Sene.  The 
first  condition  of  love  which  this  class  of  romance  writers  require 
is  that  it  shall  be  as  exciting  as  possible.  Sometimes  this  is 
effected  by  coarse  artifices,  and  Chateaubriand  has  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  coarsest.  Sene  is  for  ever  haunted  by  the  memory 
of  the  incestuous  love  of  Amelia,  and  Atala  is  for  ever  on  the 
point  of  breaking  her  enforced  vows  of  virginity.  These  two  no¬ 
tions,  that  guilt  adds  to  pleasure  and  that  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed 
must  be  artfully  protracted,  are  seized  on  so  tenaciously  by 
Chateaubriand  as  to  make  him  worthy  to  be  the  literary  father 
of  all  the  most  skilful  indecencies  of  modern  novelists.  But  the 
artifices  by  which  the  excitement  is  sustained  in  Sene  are  not 
all  equally  gross.  Religion  and  external  nature  are  called  in  to 
intensify  passion.  The  language  used  by  lovers  is  tremendous  ; 
they  cannot  convey  their  feelings  by  anything  short  of  a  prayer 
for  a  universal  smash.  In  Atala  the  heroine  explains  to  her 
admirer  that  “  sometimes  she  has  wished  to  be,  with  him,  the  only 
living  creature  on  the  earth ;  sometimes  feeling  a  divinity  which 
arrested  her  in  her  horrible  transports,  she  has  wished  that  this 
divinity  could  be  annihilated,  provided  that,  pressed  in  the  em¬ 
brace  of  her  lover,  she  could  have  rolled  from  abyss  to  abyss 


with  the  ddbris  of  God  and  the  world.”  If  these  expressions 

were  inserted  in  a  realistic  love  story,  nothing  could  be  moie  a 
surd,  but  in  a  fiction  of  which  the  sole  aim  is  to  provoke  ana 
agitate  the  imagination,  we  may  allow  that  nothing  would  be 
more  provocative  and  agitating  than  this  union  of  iondness, 
recklessness,  and  impiety  in  a  young  female. 

In  reading  Sene,  it  is  curious  to  remember  that  Chateaubriand 
was  considered  a  leading  champion  of  Christianity.  If  Sene  is 
Christian,  then  of  all  the  odd  forms  Christianity  has  taken  tins 
is  the  oddest.  It  is  true  that  in  Atala,  and  elsewhere  in  these 
stories,  a  Catholic  missionary  is  introduced  to  bless  and  reprove. 
But  for  any  influence  he  exercises  he  might  as  well  be  in  Olym¬ 
pus.  In  Sene  there  is  a  great  religious  scene,  where  Amelia 
takes  the  veil,  but  the  only  use  of  the  religion  is  to  make  the 
love  of  this  lady  more  gloomy  and  appalling.  Her  vows  are  but 
a  piece  of  stage  machinery,  and  exactly  the  same  effect  would  have 
been  produced  if  wc  had  been  told  she  had  resolved  to  throw  her¬ 
self  under  the  car  of  Juggernaut.  She  herself,  in  writing  to  her 
brother,  confides  to  him  very  naively  the  value  of  her  religious 
impressions.  She  assures  him  that  she  has  been  amply  repaid 
for  retiring  into  a  convent,  because  “  e’est  ici  que  la  religion 
trompe  doucement  une  ame  sensible,”  by  which  she  means, 
as  she  explains  in  the  next  sentence,  that  for  more  violent 
love,  religion  substitutes  a  sort  of  burning  chastity  (une 
sorte  de  chastete  bralante).  The  nun  gets  the  excitement  alter 
all,  and  she  gets  also  the  palm  of  virginity,  which,  we  are 
told,  God  destined  for  Amelia.  _  Personally,  however,  Rene 
is  not  content  with  this  approximation  to  the  real  feelings 
of  a  grand  soul.  lie  is  above  being  satisfied  with  this 
pious  deceit  and  saintly  mimicry  of  passionate  excitement.  He 
tastes  all  the  delights  of  the  genuine  feeling.  He  plunges  into 
solitude  that  he  may  revel  in  doubt  and  despair,  and  alternate 
the  uttcrings  of  scepticism  with  the  ravings  of  a  blasphemous 
familiarity  that  seems  to  place  the  Being  whom  he  addresses  on 
a  footing  of  precarious  equality.  Warnings  are  certainly  given 
here  and  there  that  Rene  was  not  perfect,  and  the  oflering  of  a 
passing  adoration  is  laid  at  the  shrine  of  many  of  the  personages 
of  Christian  history  and  mythology,  but  the  pervading  sentiment 
is,  that  Catholicism  is  beautiful  and  even  true,  but  that  Rene  is 
too  superior  to  have  much  to  do  with  it.  "We  may  venture  to 
guess  that  in  this  Rene  reflected  pretty  closely  the  feelings 
of  the  author.  Chateaubriand  was  proud  of  being  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  Christianity,  but  he  liked  to  consider  himself  as  an 
independent  sovereign  who  had  come  to  the  rescue,  not  merely  a 
subject  who  had  but  done  his  duty.  There  is  a  story  that  when 
he  heard  that  fault  was  found  with  the  Martyr's  as  not  being 
strictly  orthodox,  he  inveighed  against  the  Christians  of  France 
presuming  to  be  foolishly  scandalized  at  anything  written  by  a 
man  who  “had  rendered  them  such  great  services  in  raising  their 
altars  from  the  dust.”  And  the  religious  tone  of  Send  has  been 
caught  up  and  repeated  by  later  novelists.  In  the  writers  of  roman¬ 
tic  fiction,  and  especially  in  George  Sand,  we  constantly  come 
across  the  two  gradations  of  religious  feeling  represented  by  Rene 
and  Amelia,  the  very  lofty  and  sublime  genius  that  patronizes 
Catholicism  and  raises  up  its  altars  for  other  people  to  worship  at, 
and  the  infirm  mind  that  accepts  the  system  in  order  to  extract 
from  it  a  keen  excitement  that  shall  counterfeit  the  intenscr 
gratification  of  carnal  passion. 

In  nothing,  again,  does  the  difference  between  Sene  and  its 
predecessors,  or  the  likeness  between  Sene  and  its  successors, 
make  itself  more  felt  than  in  the  treatment  of  external  nature. 
To  seek  in  gloomy  solitudes,  in  vast  wildernesses,  and  in  bound¬ 
less  landscapes,  a  harmony  with  the  melancholy  and  the  cravings 
of  an  eager,  feverish,  and  disappointed  mind,  is  a  familiar  modern 
idea,  but  it  is  one  that  does  not  find  an  expression  in  French 
literature  before  Sene.  For  Rene  nothing  can  be  too  mournful 
and  wild.  He  tells  us  that  he  entered  with  feelings  of  ecstasy 
on  the  tempestuous  months  of  autumn.  He  exaggerates 
these  feelings  to  the  utmost,  and  calls  on  the  “  longed-for 
storms  ”  to  bear  him  into  the  regions  of  another  life. 
Every  phase  of  nature,  every  sight,  and  every  sound,  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  cherished  ideas  of  death  and  destruction. 
The  effect  of  solitude  was,  he  says,  that  the  disgust  with  life 
which  he  had  felt  since  infancy  came  back  on  him  with 
renewed  force.  This  state  of  feeling  is  alien  to  anything 
like  the  patient,  and  accurate  observation  and  l'ecord  of  pheno¬ 
mena  which  characterized  the  writings  of  St.  Pierre.  But  it  is 
exactly  calculated  to  foster  the  turn  of  thought  which  in 
every  aspect  of  nature,  finds  the  subject  of  a  play  of  fancy. 
Chateaubriand  had  a  real  poetical  genius,  and  his  fancy  was  there¬ 
fore  often  happy,  striking,  and  original,  lo  take,  for  instance,  a 
well-known  passage  from  Atala,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
moon.  “  She  rose,”  we  read,  “  in  the  middle  of  the  night  like  a 
white  vestal  that  comes  from  weeping  over  the  bier  of  a  com¬ 
panion.  Soon  she  spread  throughout  the  woods  that  great  secret 
of  melancholy  which  she  loves  to  tell  to  the  old  oaks  and  to  the 
ancient  shores  of  the  sea.”  Few  persons  would  deny  that  the 
first  of  these  sentences  betrays  a  lively  fancy,  and  that  the  second 
was  dictated  by  a  genuine  poetical  feeling.  But  whatever  may 
be  their  merit,  it  is  unquestionable  that  they  are  totally 
modern. 

Sene,  and  the  talcs  connected  with  it,  are  almost  sure  to  dis¬ 
appoint  an  English  reader  who  takes  them  up  for  the  first  time. 
He  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  written.  He  has  none  of  the  wants  they 
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were  intended  to  satisfy,  and  none  of  the  beliefs  they  were 
intended  to  impress,  fie  will  also  find  them  dull  in  story, 
verbose  and  grandiloquent  in  language,  with  little  truth  of 
scenery,  and  still  less  truth  of  character.  He  will  ask  how  they 
can  possibly  have  had  the  effect  and  the  success  attributed  to  them. 
The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  found  by  looking  to  their 
place  in  the  literary  chronology  of  the  country.  These  tales  were 
the  first  indications  of  the  change  in  thought  and  feeling  which 
France  had  undergone,  and  the  first  exponents  of  some  of  the 
most  leading  features  in  that  change.  For  half  a  century  many 
ot  the  first  novelists  of  France  have  been  repeating  strains  of 
which  the  first  burden  is  to  be  found  in  Sene.  It  must  have 
been  a  great  shock  that  can  have  produced  effects  so  permanent ; 
and  in  the  talesof  Chateaubriand  wehave  at  once  a  measure  of  its 
greatness  and  an  epitome  of  its  character. 


GERMAN  CLASSICS  FOR  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS* 

OF  all  the  stationary  classes  that  are  at  last  forced  to  move  by 
society’s  advancing  march,  the  conductors  of  Education  are 
always  the  hardest  to  stir.  To  use  Dryden’s  simile,  it  is  only 
after  the  sun  of  enlightenment  is  at  its  meridian  over  the  heads 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  its  beams  penetrate  into  the  valleys 
and  the  caverns  where  lurk  the  intellects  of  the  public  school¬ 
master  and  the  College  Don.  Their  minds  are  cloistered  by 
their  position,  and  so  crusted  over  with  an  impermeable  film  of 
self-complacency  by  the  influence  of  the  petty  despotism  they 
exercise,  that  they  are  the  last  to  admit  a  new  set  of  ideas;  and 
they  generally  are  protected  from  external  pressure  by  powerful 
pupils,  who  are  unwilling  to  turn  against  the  system  of  education 
in  which  their  own  early  laurels  were  won.  Some  such  set  of 
influences  is  needed  to  account  for  the  strange  tenacity  with 
which  the  classics  have  clung  to  their  old  dominion,  long  after 
it  had  been  condemned  by  the  large  mass  of  independent 
thinkers.  It  is  now  half  a  century  since  Sydney  Smith’s 
Too  much  Latin  and  Greek’’  first  gave  voice  to  the  growing 
reaction  against  the  classical  monopoly ;  but  the  abuse  is 
lively  still,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  any 
effective  progress  has  been  made  towards  its  abatement.  The 
new  schools  at  Oxford  were  one  great  step  —  the  book 
before  us  is  the  record  of  another.  No  branch  of  study, 
not  even  physical  science,  has  helped  so  powerfully  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  supremacy  of  the  classics  as  German  literature. 
The  extent  to  which  it  has  been  latterly  prevailing,  especially 
since  it  has  been  elevated  to  so  high  a  rank  among  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  competitive  examinations  for  Government 
offices,  has  induced  Mr.  Max  Muller,  within  whose  official  pro¬ 
vince  such  a  task  would  naturally  fall,  to  put  together  a  volume 
of  poetic  extracts,  corresponding  (with  the  addition  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  bit  of  prose)  to  the  Poetce  Grceci  of  our  youth.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  gratifying  picture  of  the  position  of  equality  to  which 
classical  study  has  now  been  brought  by  its  rivals 

I  should  not  have  thought,  therefore,  of  publishing  a  collection  of  extracts 
which  embraces  the  whole  course  of  German  literature,  during  its  darkest  as 
well  as  during  its  brightest  periods,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strong  impulse 
which,  within  the  last  three  years,  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  German 
language,  history,  and  literature  at  public  and  private  schools.  This  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  introduction  of  competitive  examinations.  In  the  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  chief  branches  of  the  civil  and  military  services,  a  very 
prominent  place  has  been  assigned  to  German  and  other  modern  languages. 
In  the  first  examination  for  the  Indian  civil  service,  a  knowledge  of  the 
language,  history,  and  literature  of  Germany  and  France  is  valued  as  highly 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  history,  and  literature  of  Greece.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers  gain  as  many  marks  by  German 
as  by  Greek,  by  I rench  as  by  Latin.  In  several  departments,  moreover,  of 
the  English  civil  service,  considerable  importance  is  attached  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 

The  book  is  exhaustive  in  its  scope.  It  starts  with  Ulphilas  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  closes  with  Jean  Paul  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  It  professes  to  give  specimens  of  German  literature  in 
its  brightest  and  darkest  periods ;  and  the  profession  is  most 
conscientiously  performed.  Mr.  Max  Muller  is  not  content  that 
Government  clerks  sliould  know  only  tlie  best  of  German  litera- 
ture— he  is  equally  anxious  that  they  should  be  familiar  with 
the  worst.  If  he  had  ruled  in  the  old  classical  times,  he  would 
have  insisted  on  the  fragments  of  Ennius,  or  the  poems  of  Auso- 
nius,  as  rigidly  as  on  Virgil  and  Horace.  As  it  is,  Wolfram  von 
Esehenbach,  the  great  epic  poet  of  his  age,  is  held  in  about  as 
much  honour  as  honest  Hans  Sachs  ;  and  Wieland  is  no  better 
of!  than  one  Ihomasin  von  JZerclav,  with  whose  genius  we  are 
afraid  that,  but  for  the  aid  of  Mr.  Max  Muller,  the  Civil  Service 
Examiners  would  have  been  but  moderately  familiar.  We 
must  venture  to  characterize  this  ultra-catholicity  of  study  as  a 
mistake  both  in  a  literary  and  an  educational  point  of  view. 
INo  intellect  will  be  improved  and  no  taste  refined  by  the  study 
of  German  literature  in  its  darker  phases.  It  has  had  two  bright 
Augustan  periods.  When  letters  flourished  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  gallant  and  polished  Hohenstaufens,  and  human 

*  The  German  Classics  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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thought  and  feeling  were  quickened  into  full  life  by  the  enthu- 
siasm  of  the  Crusades,  there  arose  in  Germany  a  race  of  poets 
whose  works  are  worthy  of  being  studied  in  every  age ;  but  they 
were  a  passing  growth  which  had  no  root  in  the  national  mine!. 
They  were  the  offspring  of  transient  causes— they  bloomed  into 
sudden  and  glorious  beauty  while  those  causes  existed,  and 
perished  as  rapidly  when  they  ceased.  Two  short  lives  might 
have  outlived  them  all.  As  soon  as  the  rude  House  of  Hapsburg 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  cultivated  Frederic  the  Second,  and 
the  religious  fervour  wakened  by  Peter,  and  sustained  by  Ber- 
naid  and  Francis  and  Dominic,  had  worn  itself  out,  the  poetic 
fire  which  produced  the  Minnesingers,  and  the  Parcival,  and  the 
JNibelungen,  died  siiddenly  away.  From  that  age  till  the  rise  of 
the  poets  who  lived  into  the  present  century,  and  gave  to  German 
literature  its  high  European  rank,  the  desolation  is  as  hopeless 
as  it  was  between  the  days  of  Juvenal  and  the  days  of  Claudian. 
Until  the  Thirty  Years’ War  there  was  scarcely  any  attempt  at 
German  poetry.  There  was  the  rude  versification  of  the  Meister- 
gesang,  there  were  a  few  brilliant  satires,  and  there  was  some 
hymnody,  and  that  was  all.  After  that  terrible  struggle  was 
closed,  if  other  similar  historical  examples  are  to  be  any  guide, 
f, 11  .  Poefical  fertility  ought  to  have  followed,  as  in  Pome  after 
the  civil  wars,  in  England  after  the  Reformation,  in  France  after 
the  Fronde.  But  no  such  literary  spring-tide  appeared.  Either 
the  calamity  had  been  too  overwhelming  and  had  left  behind  it 
too  many  traces  of  devastation,  or  the  poetic  feeling  liad  withered 
under  the  stiff  and  gloomy  domination  of  the  Classics,  which  since 
the  Renaissance  had  relentlessly  banned  all  that  was  national 
and  popular  and  spontaneous.  Mr.  Muller’s  eloquent  analysis 
of  the  blighting  influence  of  both  these  causes  deserves  to  be 
extracted : — 

The  moral  influence  of  the  Universities  in  Germany  was  great,  and  it  is 
great  at  the  present  day.  But  it  would  have  been  greater  and  more  beneficial 
it  the  conceit  of  caste  had  not  separated  the  leaders  of  the  nation  from  the 
ranks  whence  they  themselves  had  risen,  and  to  which  alone  they  owed  then- 
position  and  their  influence.  It  was  the  same  noth  the  priests,  who  would 
rather  form  a  hierarchy  than  be  merged  in  the  laity.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  knights,  who  would  rather  form  a  select  society  than  live  among  the 
gentry.  Both  cut  away  the  ground  under  their  feet;  and  the  Reformers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  fell  into  the  same  snare  before  they  were  aware  of  it. 
We  wonder  at  the  eccentricities  of  the  priesthood,  at  the  conceit  of  the  here- 
itary  nobility,  at  the  affectation  of  majestic  stateliness  inherent  in  royalty, 
-but  the  pedantic  display  of  learning,  the  disregard  of  the  real  wants  of  the 
people,  the  contempt  of  all  knowledge  which  does  not  wear  the  academic 
garb,  show  the  same  foible,  the  same  conceit,  the  same  spirit  of  caste  among 
those  who,  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  day,  have  occupied  the 
most  prominent  rank  in  the  society  of  Germany.  Professorial  knight- 
errantry  still  waits  for  its  Cervantes.  Nowhere  have  the  objects  of  learning 
been  so  completely  sacrificed  to  the  means  of  learning,  nowhere  has  that 
Uulcinea  knowledge  for  its  own  sake — with  her  dark  veil  and  her  barren 
heart,  numbered  so  many  admirers;  nowhere  have  so  many  windmills  been 
tought  and  so  many  real  enemies  been  left  unhurt,  as  in  Germany,  particu- 
tarly  during  the  last  two  centuries.  New  Universities  had  been  founded: 
Marburg,  in  i5z7;  Kbnigsberg,  in  1547;  Jena,  in  1558;  Helmstiidt,  in 
i57S;  Giessen,  m  1607.  And  the  more  the  number  and  the  power  of  the 
1  rotessors  increased,  the  more  they  forgot  that  they  and  their  learning,  their 
Universities  and  their  libraries,  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  people;  that  a 
Professor  might,  be  very  learned,  and  very  accurate,  and  very  laborious,  yet 
worse  than  useless  as  a  member  of  our  toiling  society.  It  was  considered 
more  learned  and  respectable  to  teach  in  Latin,  and  all  lectures  at  the 
Universities  were  given  in  that  language.  Luther  was  sneered  at  because 
ot  his  little  German  tracts  which  “  any  village  clerk  might  have  written.” 
some  ot  the  best  poets  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  men  such  as  Eoban 
Hessius  (1540),  who  composed  their  poetry  in  Latin.  National  poems,  for 
instance,  Brant’s  Ship  of  Fools,  were  translated  into  Latin,  in  order  to  induce 
the  Orerman  professors  to  read  them.  The  learned  doctors  were  ashamed  of  their 
honest  native  names.  Scliwarzerd  must  needs  call  himself  Melanehtlion ;  Meissel 
Ueltes,  Schnitter  Agricola;  Hausschein,  Oecolampadius !  Ail  this  might  look 
very  learned,  and  professorial,  and  imposing ;  but  it  separated  the  professors 
irom  the  people  at  large ;  it  retarded  the  progress  of  national  education,  and 
blighted  the  prospects  of  a  national  policy  in  Germany.  Everything  promised 
well  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation;  and  a  new  Germany  might  have  risen 
before  a  new  France,  if,  like  Luther,  the  leaders  of  the  nation  had  remained  true 
to  their  calling.  But  when  to  speak  Latin  was  considered  more  learned  than 
to  speak  German,  when  to  amass  vague  and  vast  information  was  considered 
more  creditable  than  to  digest  and  to  use  it,  when  popularity  became  the 
same  bugbear  to  the  professors  which  profanity  had  been  to  the  clergy,  and 
vulgarity  to  the  knights,  Luther  s  work  was  undone;  and  two  more  centuries 
had  to  be  spent  ;  in  pedantic  controversies,  theological  disputes,  sectarian 
squabbles,  and  political  prostration,  before  a  new  national  spirit  could  rise 
again  m  men  like  Lessing,  and  Schiller,  and  Fichte,  and  Stein.  Ambitious 
princes  and  quarrelsome  divines  continued  the  rulers  of  Germany,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  everything  seemed  drifting  back 
into  the  middle  ages.  Then  came  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  a  most  disastrous 
war  for  Germany,  which  is  felt  in  its  results  to  the  present  dav.  If  as  a 
civil  and  religious  contest,  it  had  been  fought  out  between  the  two  parties— 
the  I  rotestants  and  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany — it  would  have  left,  as  in 
England,  one  side  victorious;  it  would  have  been  brought  to  an  end ’before 
both  were  utterly  exhausted.  But  the  Protestants,  weakened  by  their  own 
dissensions,  had  to  call  in  foreign  aid.  First  Denmark,  then  Sweden,  poured 
their  armies  into  Germany,  and  even  France— Roman  Catholic  France— 
gave  her  support  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  Protestant  cause.  England 
the  true  ally  of  Germany,  was  too  weak  at  home  to  make  her  influence  felt 
abroad.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Protestants  received,  indeed  the  same 
rights  as  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  the  nation  was  so  completely  demoralized 
that  it  hardly  cared  for  the  liberty  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

Ihc  physical  and  moral  vigour  of  the  nation  was  broken.  The  population  of 
Germany  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  by  one  half.  Thousands  of  villages 
and  towns  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  schools,  the  churches,  the 
universities  were  deserted.  A  whole  generation  had  grown  up  during  the 
war,  particularly  among  the  lower  classes,  with  no  education  at  all.  The 
merchants  of  Gcrmanv,  who  formerly,  as  .Eneas  Sylvius  said,  lived  more 
handsomely  than  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  were  reduced  to  small  traders.  The 
Hansa  was  broken  up.  Holland,  England,  and  Sweden  had  taken  the  wind 
out  of  her  sails.  In  the  Eastern  provinces,  commerce  was  suspended  by  the 
inroads  of  the  Turks ;  whilst  the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  new  passage 
to  the  East  Indies,  had  reduced  the  importance  of  the  mercantile  navy  of 
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Germany  and  Italy  in  the  Mediterranean.  Where  there  was  any  national 
feeling  left,  it  was  a  feeling  of  shame  and  despair,  and  the  emperor  and  the 
small  princes  of  Germany  might  have  governed  more  selfishly  than  they  did 
without  rousing  opposition  among  the  people. 

The  result  was  a  dreary  reign  of  affectation,  a,  poetry  which 
our  author  well  names  “a  poetry  of  adjectives,  a  mimicry  of 
French  classicism,  an  imitation  of  an  imitation  which  was 
already  soulless  and  pedantic  enough  in  itself.  Poetry  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  art  in  which  excellence  was  the  certain  reward  of 
steady  perseverance  in  the  application  of  rules  laid  down  by  the 
critics  ;  and  all  irregular  inspirations  were  as  sternly  proscribed 
as  if  they  were  false  moves  in  a  chess  problem.  This  reign  of 
rules  lasted  till  Bodmer  and  Klopstock  overthrew  it,  and  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  second  golden  age  of  German  poetry. 

Though  Mr.  Muller  admits  very  nearly  all  that  the  most 
hostile  criticism  can  say  against  the  productions  of  nine  out  of  the 
twelve  centuries  from  which  he  quotes,  he  seems  to  look  on  the 
darker  periods  as  not  a  bit  the  less  valuable  for  the  purposes  of 
education.  He  must  know  that  old  High  German  is  about  as 
useful  to  the  modern  German  student  as  Anglo-Saxon  would  be 
to  a  man  who  was  learning  English,  and  that  no  human  being’s 
taste  or  intellect  was  ever  improved  by  the  Meister-gesang, 
or  by  the  bombast  of  Opitz  and  Lohenstein  ;  and  yet  these  three 
eras — the  barbaric  era  before  Heinrich  von  Veldecke,  the  era  of 
degeneracy  from  Frauenlob  to  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  the 
pseudo-classical  period  of  the  two  Silesian  schools,  occupy  nearly 
half  his  space.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Muller  has  fallen  into  the 
error,  so  common  to  very  erudite  men,  of  teaching  above  the 
needs  and  the  capacities  of  his  pupils.  A  hortus  siccus  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  every  age  of  a  national  literature  is  perfectly  useless 
except  to  a  philologist;  and  Mr.  Max  Muller  is  so  great  a  philo¬ 
logist  that  he  cannot  help  teaching  as  if  all  his  pupils  were  philo¬ 
logists  too.  The  knowledge  of  a  living  language  is  of  use  in 
numberless  ways  too  obvious  to  specify.  The  knowledge  of  a 
dead  language  may  be  generally  useful  when  it  is  the  key  to  the 
noble  thoughts  and  works  of  mighty  geniuses  that  are  gone  by. 
But  the  knowledge  of  a  dead  language  that  embalms  nothing  but 
insignificance  is  useful  only  to  antiquarians,  or  to  those  who  make 
the  science  of  language  their  study,  and  to  whom  every  variety 
of  it,  beautiful  or  ugly,  is  equally  interesting.  Fortunately, 
we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  development  of  the  compe¬ 
titive  theory  which  shall  require  the  Government  clerks 
or  the  engineer  officers  for  whom  Mr.  Muller  is  writing 
to  be  antiquarians  or  philologists.  In  any  case  it  is  clear 
that  German  cannot  be  allowed  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
this  exhaustive  study.  If  Mr.  Miiller  is  writing,  as  no  doubt  he 
is,  on  good  information,  and  Mediaeval  German  is  to  be  required 
of  candidates  for  competition,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  require¬ 
ments  must  be  extended  to  French  and  English.  Clerks  of 
the  Foreign  Office  will  be  duly  examined  in  the  tales  of  the 
Trouveurs  and  the  Roman  de  la  Rou  ;  and  the  tide-waiters,  who 
are  required  to  exhibit  a  competent  knowledge  of  English,  will 
be  understood  to  include  in  that  term  the  Confessio  Amanlis 
and  the  Canterbury  Tales.  The  moral  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
not  wise  to  cut  one’s  bread  and  butter  with  a  razor.  Men  like 
Mr.  Max  Muller  can  be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  writing 
school-books.  No  doubt  they  will  do  it  learnedly,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  will  do  it  well. 

The  volume  of  extracts  is  accompanied  by  a  translation,  or 
rather  an  English  reconstruction,  of  Vilmar’s  work  on  German 
Literature,  by  Mr.  Metcalfe.  Vilmar’s  work  is  too  well  known 
to  require  notice,  and  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  merits  as  a  translator  are 
sufficiently  familiar  to  the  world.  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
he  made  his  debut  in  this  line  by  a  translation  of  Bekker’s 
Gallus,  the  Quarterly  Review  lectured  him,  in  its  own  grand- 
maternal  style,  as  “  a  young  man,”  on  the  necessity  of  keeping 
his  pure  well  of  English  uudefiled.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Metcalfe  prefers  his  own  contaminated  raciness  to  the  clari¬ 
fied  dulness  of  his  preceptrix,  and  that  his  English  has  fully 
sustained  the  vigour  and  the  expressiveness  of  its  early  promise. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “BETSEY.”# 

MR.  SYMONDS,  a  clergyman  in  Worcestershire  of  good 
reputation  as  a  geologist,  lately  undertook,  at  the  request 
of  the  widow  of  Hugh  Miller,  to  edit  two  sets  of  papers  by  her 
late  husband,  which  had  originally  appeared  in  the  Witness  news¬ 
paper,  the  well-known  organ  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
He  has  accomplished  his  task  with  judgment  and  good  taste. 
The  papers  were  written  during  a  period  of  great  excitement, 
and  seem  to  have  contained  passages  which  would  have  been 
quite  out  of  place  in  a  book  intended  to  circulate  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  our  friends  beyond 
the  Tweed  are  not  understood.  These  have  been  omitted  ;  and 
if  here  and  there  an  acrimonious  expression  remains,  it  is  really 
not  of  a  kind  to  give  pain  to  any  one.  The  name  of  the  first 
series  of  articles  is  The  Cruise  of  the  Betsey,  and  the  second  is 
called  Rambles  of  a  Geologist.  One  moderate-sized  volume  con¬ 
tains  both,  but  it  is  only  to  the  first  that  we  propose  at  present 
to  direct  attention.  On  some  future  day  we  shall  speak  of  the 
Rambles  of  a  Geologist. 

*  The  Cruise  of  the  Betsey;  or,  a  Summer  Jtamble  amongst  the  Fos- 
siliferous  Deposits  of  the  Hebrides.  By  Hugh  Miller.  London :  TTa.miU-.nn 
and  Adams. 


At  the  period  of  the  Disruption  in  Scotland  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  angry  feeling  in  the  Hebrides;  and  in  some  of  the  islands 
the  Free  Church  clergy  found  much  difficulty  in  getting  proper 
buildings  in  which  to  perform  service.  Something  of  this  sort 
occurred  in  Eigg,  and  the  minister  of  Small  Isles,  Mr.  Swanson, 
whose  name  many  will  recognise  as  that  of  the  friend  of  Hugh 
Miller’s  boyhood  at  Cromarty,  actually  transferred  himself  and  his 
household  from  the  dry  land  to  a  yacht,  and  beat  about  amongst  his 
island  flock  like  a  missionary  Viking.  In  1844,  when  the  first 
bitterness  of  the  Disruption  was  past,  and  men  had  leisure  to 
think  a  little  of  non-controversial  matters,  Hugh  Miller  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  ship  with  his  old  playmate,  and  sail  for  a  week  or 
two  amongst  the  Western  isles,  in  search  of  geological  plunder. 
It  was  on  St.  Swithin’s  Day  that  he  steamed  down  the  Clyde. 
The  river  soon  became  an  estuary,  the  estuary  a  firth.  Ayrshire 
spread  out  on  the  left.  Arran  towered  on  the  right,  and  Islay, 
Jura,  and  Scarba  were  successively  left  behind.  Then  came  the 
Sound  of  Kerrera,  and  the  wider  Sound  of  Mull,  and  at  length 
the  little  Betsey  received  him  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  July  in 
the  Bay  of  Tobermory.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  next  day 
that  Eigg  was  reached,  and  the  explorations  ol  the  summer  were 
fairly  begun. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  Eigg  are  the  cave  where 
the  unhappy  Macdonalds  were  murdered  by  the  Macleods,  and 
the  great  mural  precipice  known  as  the  Scuir.  On  the  former 
few  will  care  to  dwell,  but  the  description  of  the  latter  is  worth 
turning  to.  It  is  a  “  Giant’s  Causeway,  taken  and  magnified 
rather  more  than  twenty  times  in  height  and  some  five  or  six 
times  in  breadth,  and  then  placed  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill  nearly 
nine  hundred  feet  high.”  Strange  to  say,  this  mighty  mass  of 
pitchstone-porphyry  rests,  like  Amsterdam,  upon  wooden  piles — 
piles,  we  should  rather  say,  which  once  were  of  wood — piles  of  the 
Rinites  Eiggensis,  a  tree  of  the  (  olitic  period.  This  cousin  of 
the  firs  of  our  own  day  grew  “  some  three  creations  ago”  in  vast 
quantities  over  the  part  of  the  earth  which  we  now  call  Scotland. 
The  musical  sand  -of  the  Bay  of  Laig  is  another  of  the  curiosities 
of  Eigg,  and  reptilian  remains  of  the  Oolitic  age  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  island. 

From  Eigg,  Hugh  Miller  sailed  to  Skye,  and  then  made  his 
way  by  land  to  Portree,  passing  first  over  a  wild  and  dreary 
district,  studded  with  dark  moss-pools,  and  haunted  by  the 
malignant  spirit  known  as  the  Luidag;  then  skirting  the  coast, 
and  crossing  the  deer-forest  which  stretches  to  the  foot  of  the 
black  and  splintered  Cuchullin  hills.  In  spite  of  the  unpropi- 
tious  weather,  he  made  some  researches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portree,  and  then  returning  to  his  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  sailed  five-and-twenty  miles  in  the  Betsey  to  Rum, 
running  no  small  danger  by  the  way  from  an  Atlantic  gale, 
“which  came  down,  thickened  with  rain,  shrieking  like  a  maniac, 
from  off  the  peaked  hills,  and  striking  away  the  tops  of  the  long 
ridgy  billows.” 

Chapter  VIII.  is  devoted  to  Rum,  and  Chapter  IX.  contains  an 
account  of  the  little-visited  islet  of  Pabba,  and  a  singularly  vivid 
description  of  the  cross  tides  and  baffling  currents  of  Kyle  Rhea. 
There  is  or  was  amongst  the  other  dangers  of  that  strait,  “  a 
rock  on  which  the  Commissioners  for  the  Northern  Lighthouses 
have  stuck  a  bit  of  a  board,  which,  as  it  is  known  to  be  there, 
and  as  no  one  ever  sees  it  after  sunset,  is  really  very  effective, 
considering  how  little  it  must  have  cost  the  country,  in  wrecking 
vessels.” 

Readers  of  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters — and  who  are  not 
readers  of  that  charming  autobiography? — will  consider  the  latter 
chapters  of  this  work,  which  is  imperfectly  described  by  the 
name  “  A  Summer  Ramble  among  the  Hebrides ,”  as  not  the  least 
delightful  portion  of  it.  The  strong  man,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
strength,  and  the  first  flush  of  his  fame,  came  back  once  more  to 
the  scenes  of  his  obscure  toil,  and  the  pleasant  places  among  the 
Ross-shire  hills,  which  had  been  his  groves  of  Academus.  He  saw 
again  the  round-backed  conglomerate  eminences  of  Brahan,  and 
the  vitrified  fort  of  Knockferril.  The  flow  of  the  Conon  was  the 
same,  and  the  pillars  and  archways  amongst  the  fields  bore 
the  marks  of  his  own  chisel.  Twenty  years  had  changed  most 
other  things.  There  were  new  lairds  and  new  labourers,  and 
few  remembered  the  humble  youth  who  now  returned  as 
a  celebrity.  In  Cromarty,  however,  it  was  not  so.  Geology 
had  become  one  of  the  favourite  recreations  of  the  place,  and 
just  as  he  reached  the  town  he  met  a  pic-nic  party  setting 
out  to  explore  the  Liassic  beds  of  the  neighbourhood.  So 
much  for  the  influence  of  one  commanding  mind.  There  has, 
we  believe,  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  these  last  months  about 
erecting  a  monument  to  Hugh  Miller  in  his  native  town.  If 
the  arrangements  are  not  too  far  advanced,  we  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  a  Cromarty  bursary  or  scholarship  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  geological  knowledge,  tenable  at  any  of  the 
Scottish  Universities,  would  be  a  more  useful  and  lasting  memo¬ 
rial.  Monuments,  when  not  superlatively  good,  are  too  often 
monuments  of  folly. 

From  Cromarty,  Miller  sailed  to  Nairn,  to  examine  the  ichthyo- 
litic  beds  at  Lethenbar  and  Clune,  whence  he  cut  across  country 
to  Forres  and  Elgin,  where  he  found  in  Mr.  Patrick  Duff,  the 
author  of  the  Geology  of  Moray,  an  able  Cicerone  and  a  con¬ 
genial  spirit.  The  Scat-Craig,  so  well  known  to  northern  geolo¬ 
gists,  was  his 

“finis  chartseque  viseque” 

for  1844.  The  early  summer  of  the  next  year,  however,  saw  him 
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once  moro  on  board  tlie  Betsey  ;  but  tbe  voyage  was  short,  and 
not  very  successful,  and  tbe  little  vessel  nearly  “  took  a  short  trip 
to  the  bottom,”  off  the  point  of  Sleat. 

Like  most  of  its  author’s  works,  this  treatise  abounds  in  pas¬ 
sages  which  may  be  read  with  pleasure  even  by  those  to  whom 
geology  is  a  sealed  book.  Such  is  the  description  of  the  forest 
of  Darnaway,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Findkorn,  which  does  not 
yield  in  its  quiet  beauty  even  to  that  celebrated  passage  in  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  which  describes  the  heronry  upon  the  same 
river.  Such  is  the  view  on  the  Pentland  Firth,  with  the  Orkneys 
rising  “  dim  and  blue  over  its  foam-mottled  currents,”  and  the 
precipices  of  Dunnet  gleaming  red  as  the  light  “of  the  planet 
Mars.” 

For  one  such  book  as  this  we  would  exchange  whole  cart¬ 
loads  of  Testimonies  of  tlie  Bocks.  Eight  glad  are  we  that  that 
most  over-praised  performance  was  not  destined  to  be  the  last 
gift  of  its  author  to  his  sorrowing  country.  Long  after  it 
has  slept  with  the  writings  of  the  late  Doan  of  York,  with  Mr. 
Gosse’s  Omphalos .  and  all  that  unhonoured  company,  the  Cruise 
of  the  Betsey  will  be  read  with  delight  by  all  lovers  of  nat  ure. 
Heaven  gave  Hugh  Miller  many  and  great  gifts  ;  but  those  who 
extol  him  as  a  profound  theologian  and  philosopher  make  them¬ 
selves  ridiculous  and  hurt  his  fame. 


OXFORD  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR.» 

“  14/riGHT  we  not  love  those  who  err,  without  loving  their 

1V_L  error?”  asked  Basil,  the  “  Scholar”  of  this  tale,  of  Dr. 
Hammond.  “  Yes,”  replied  Dr.  Hammond,  “  it  is  that  which  we 
should  endeavour,  but  it  is  hard  to  attain.”  Mr.  Hey  gate  ha3 
written  a  tale  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  spirit  which  the  venerable 
preacher  of  the  Sermon  on  Almsgiving  would,  wo  doubt  not,  have 
recommended  and  approved.  Nowhere  out  of  Oxford  are  the 
errors  which  were  visited  with  so  terrible  a  punishment  suscep¬ 
tible  of  the  indulgent  sympathy  with  which  the  admonitus  loco- 
rum  has  inspired  the  author  of  this  engaging  story.  For, 
although  Lord  Macaulay  has  expressed,  with  perfect  truth,  the 
mingled  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  past  and  gratitude  for  the 
present  which  Englishmen  of  our  own  day  acknowledge  when 
they  look  back  upon  the  conflicts  to  which  we  owe  the  ordered 
freedom  of  a  land  of  peace,  we  shall  not  be  wanting  in  respect  to 
the  piety  of  the  descendants  of  the  Cavaliers  if  we  take  the 
liberty  to  ascribe  to  them,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  the  confession  that  their  ancestors  fought 
and  died  for  a  bad  cause,  and  that  the  fortunes  of  England  roso 
with  its  defeat. 

W  e  are  very'  far  from  imputing  to  Mr.  Heygate  any  contrary 
opinion,  and  if  the  sentiment  of  his  tale  be  decently  imbued 
with  the  religion  of  the  place  which  was  the  centre  of 
loyalty  and  ecclesiasticism  at  the  time  of  which  he  writes, 
we  freely  acquit  him  of  any  design  upon  our  consciences 
or  our  convictions.  Indeed  he  expressly  cautions  vis  against 
supposing  that  the  tone  of  the  conversation  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  chapter  (where  we  find  Dr.  Potter,  the  Provost  of  Queen’s, 
discussing  church  matters  with  Drs.  Hammond,  Lany,  Sheldon, 
and  others,  with  reference  to  the  Conference  at  Uxbridge)  is  “  a 
piece  of  controversy  foisted  in  for  modern  purposes.”  This  was 
an  objection  so  specious,  and  so  likely  to  be  raised  in  some 
quarters,  that  we  are  glad  it  has  been  anticipated  ;  for  it  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  Oxford  divines  in  the  seventeenth  century  should 
give  utterance  to  doctrines  as  to  Church  and  State  which  are 
even  now  held  by  many  wise  and  good  men  in  all  sincerity,  and 
are  certainly  not  accounted  punishable  heresies  within  the 
precincts  of  the  University. 

Mr.  neygatc  has  managed  these  discussions  with  much 
skill,  and  the  chapters  in  which  they  occur  will  certainly  not, 
as  he  seems  to  apprehend,  be  condemned  as  dull.  He  offends 
no  reasonable  prejudice  in  making  Archbishop  Laud’s  “  death, 
or  rather  murder,”  felt  deeply  through  all  Oxford,  and 
mourned  like  the  loss  of  a  parent  “in  his  own  college,  which 
had  received  such  benefits  from  his  loving  care  for  its  welfare.” 
Laud’s  conduct  and  character  are  fairly  judged  by  his  friend 
Edward  Heylin,  who  admits  that  the  Archbishop  “  was  too  much 
mixed  up  with  State  business,  perhaps  but  when  the  kind  Dr. 
Hammond  protests  that  “  the  Archbishop  had  more  prudence 
and  moderation  than  the  world  knoweth,”  and  that  he  had 
written  letters  “  full  of  moderation  and  caution”  to  Lord  Straf¬ 
ford,  we  remember  that  the  historical  Strafford  declined  the 
responsibility  of  those  liturgical  innovations  which  set  all  Scot¬ 
land  in  a  flame. 

In  one  passage,  the  author,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  ascribes 
the  ruin  of  the  Eoyal  cause  to  want  of  money  especially,  and 
no  doubt  the  want  of  certain  and  regular  resources  was  a  fatal 
difficulty ;  but  this  position  of  the  King  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  historians  who  perceive  that  he  had  lost  his 
people  long  before  he  lost  his  throne.  The  desperate  fidelity  of 
a  few  brave  adherents  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  desperate  wrongs 
of  a  nation  on  the  other,  were  unequal  odds  ;  and  the  free  future 
of  England  was  not  to  be  the  victory  of  a  doubtful  field. 
Again,  Mr.  Heygate  commends  with  discreet  fervour  the  re- 


*  The  Scholar  and  the  Trooper  ;  or,  Oxford  during  the  Great  Rebellion. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Heygate,  M.A.  London :  J.  H.  and  J,  Parker. 


fusal  of  the  King  to  sacrifice  “  the  Church,  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,”  when  even  Eupert  despaired  ;  and  in  another  place  ho 
gives  an  instance  of  the  King’s  “  ability,  promptitude,  and 
daring” — qualities  to  which  historians,  too  intent  upon  exposing 
his  perfidy,  vacillation,  and  perversity,  have  done  unequal  justice. 
We  glance  at  these  slight  symptoms  of  Mr.  Hey  gate’s  predilec¬ 
tions,  but  we  do  not  complain  of  them.  If  he  paints  Charles  and 
the  Cavaliers  after  Vandyke,  we  cannot  accuse  him  of  caricaturing 
the  sturdy  figures  of  the  ^Roundheads. 

The  period  of  the  story  ranges  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of 
the  King  and  Queen  into  Oxford,  after  the  victory  of  Eoundway 
Down,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1643,  to  the  capitulation  of  that  city 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1646.  The  contrast  of  these  two  events  is 
significant  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  three  intervening  years, 
and  Mr.  Heygate  could  hardly  have  selected  a  better  moment 
for  his  picture.  Within  those  three  years  occurred,  ir.  rapid 
succession,  the  battles  of  Newbury  and  Cropready,  and  Boars- 
tall  and  Nascby,  and  the  siege  of  Oxford.  Within  those  three 
years  the  star  of  the  King  rose  high,  and  set  again  for  ever. 
Air.  Heygate  has  filled  his  canvas  with  figures  full  of  life  and 
individual  character,  and  has  sketched  them  with  discrimi¬ 
nating  sympathy.  While  he  describes  the  moving  accidents 
of  civil  war — the  skirmish,  the  pitched  battle,  or  the  siege — with  a 
patient  exactness  of  detail,  animated  and  sustained  by  a  generous 
enthusiasm,  he  makes  the  personal  episodes  of  the  story  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  the  historical  fitness  and  completeness  of  his  main 
design.  In  an  Introduction  he  confesses  his  regret  at  having 
wasted  “  opportunities  which  cannot  be  recalled”  when  he  was  an 
undergraduate  at  Oxford;  and  he  suggests  that  “that  happy  time 
of  exercise,”  justly  called  "the  constitutional,”  might  be  made  the 
constitutional  in  a  literal  sense,  if  it  were  devoted  to  the 
investigation  of  the  fields  on  which  the  constitutional  destinies 
of  England  were  fought  out.  We  may  congratulate  Air.  Heygate 
upon  having  repaired  the  neglect  of  his  “  constitutional”  privi¬ 
leges  as  an  undergraduate.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
lie  has  not  only  collected  the  historical  materials  of  his  narrative 
with  conscientious  perseverance,  but  has  suxweyed  the  actual 
scenes  of  contest  with  a  learned  eye.  The  result  is  a  vivid  and 
truthful  picture,  in  which  we  lose  sight  of  the  labour  in  our 
admiration  of  the  art. 

Basil  and  Gcrvase,  the  twin  brothers,  the  scholar  and  the 
trooper,  are  drawn  with  a  most  loving  hand.  “  Gervase  was  not 
a  mere  soldier,  nor  Basil  only  a  scholar.”  The  one  was  by  tem¬ 
perament  a  man  of  action,  the  other  a  man  of  study  and 
devotion — both  were  equally  ardent  and  courageous.  The 
secret,  silent,  self-sacrificing  love  of  Basil  for  the  girl  to  whom 
his  soldier-brother  is  betrothed,  the  constant  and  devoted 
affection  of  the  twin  brothers  for  one  another,  and  the  tender,  true¬ 
hearted  purity  and  simplicity  of  Lucy,  are  finely  and  delicately 
touched  ;  while  the  coarser  characters,  such  as  Sir  Nathaniel  Dom- 
vi lie,  and  Aides  Prigge,  arc  vigorously  and  effectively  presented. 
The  authentic  personages  are  careful!}'  studied,  ancl  are  not,  ns 
we  occasionally  find  in  novels,  mere  lay  figures  more  or  less  in¬ 
geniously  dressed.  The  life  of  Oxford,  at  a  time  when  the 
University  was  a  fortress,  is  brought  before  us  in  all  its  strange 
reality.  There  is  nothing  in  the  spirit  or  the  conduct  of  the 
story  which  is  not  worthy  of  cordial  acceptance ;  and  it  has 
passages  which  no  vulgar  pen  could  have  written,  and  which  few 
will  read  unmoved. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MR.  CHARLES  KEAN’S  FAREWELL  SEASON  as 

MANAGER  of  the  ROYAL  PRINCESS'S  THEATRE  will  commence  on 
SATURDAY,  the  2nd  OCTOLER  NEXT,  and  conclude  on  SATURDAY,  the 
30th  JULY. _ _ _ 

/CRYSTAL  PALACE.— FLOWER  SHOW.  — The  THIRD 
It  GRAND  EXHIBITION  of  FLOWERING  PLANTS,  FERNS,  CUT  FLOWERS, 
and  FRUIT,  with  special  separate  PRIZES  for  AMATEURS  and  CO  TTAGERS,  will 
take  place  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  the  8th  and  9th  SEPTEMBER. 

On  Wednesday  the  doors  will  be  open  at  Twelve ;  admission,  2s.  6d.  On  Thursday, 
doors  open  at  Ten;  admission.  Is.;  Children,  Half-price. 

A  SILVER  CUP,  value  £3  6s.,  has  been  kindly  offered  by  J.  J.  Stainton,  Esq., 
Tor  the  BEST  COLLECTION  of  TWENTY  BRITISH  FERNS  of  not  less  than  Fifteen 
Distinct  Species.  This  Prize  is  offered  to  Amateurs  only. 

For  Schedules  and  Regulations,  apply  at  the  Secretary’s  Office. 

By  Order,  GEO.  GROVE,  Secretary. 

Crystal  Palace,  September,  1859. 

A  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  SATURDAY 
and  MONDAY,  the  6th  and  8th  of  NOVEMBER.  Schedules  of  Prizes  maybe  obtained 
on  application. _ _  _ 

PROFESSOR  WILJALBA  FRIKELL.  —  POLYGRAPHIC 

HALL,  King  William-street,  Charing-cross. — TWO  HOURS  OF  ILLUSIONS. — 
For  One  Month  only,  previous  to  Professor  Frikell’s  departure  on  a  Provincial  Tour. 
Every  Evening,  at  Eight;  Saturday  Afternoons,  at  Three.  Private  Boxes,  One  Guinea; 
Box  Stalls,  5s.;  Orchestra  Stalls,  3s.;  Area,  2s. ;  Amphitheatre,  Is.  Places  may  be 
secured  at  the  Polygraphic  Hall;  and  at  Mr.  Mitchell’s  Royal  Library,  33,  Old  Bond- 
street. _ _ _ _ 

NOW  ON  VIEW,  at  the  FRENCH  GALLERY,  120,  Pall  Mall, 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD,  by  W.  Holman  Hunt;  THE  PROSCRIBED 
ROYALIST,  by  J.  E.  Millais,  A.R.A.;  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  HOOD'S  POEMS, 
by  the  Juniob  Etching  Club;  and  J.  F.  Cbopsey’s  AMERICAN  SCENERY. 
Admission,  One  Shilling. _ 

MPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON.— INSTITUTED  1820. 
Dieectoes. 

MARTIN  TUCKER  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  COTTAM,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq.  George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq.  Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 


I 


James  Brand,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq. 
George  Field,  Esq. 


Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 
James  Gordon  Murdoch  Esq. 
Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


SECURITY. — The  existing  liabilities  of  the  Company  do  not  exceed  £3,000,000. 
The  Investments  are  nearly  £1,000,000,  in  addition  to  upwards  of  600,000  for  which 
the  shareholders  are  responsible,  and  the  income  is  about  £120,000  per  annum. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths,  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  are  assigned  to  Policies 
every  fifth  year.  The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861,  and  persons  who  now 
effect  insurances  will  participate  rateably. 

BONUS.— The  additions  to  Policies  have  been  from  £1  10s.  to  £63  16s.  per  cent,  on 
the  original  sums  insured. 

CLAIMS. — Upwards  of  £1,250,000  has  been  paid  to  claimants  under  policies. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above ;  at  the  branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

_ _ SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

DUTCH-RHENISH  RAILWAY.  —  LOANS  OF  MONEY.— 

This  Company  is  prepared  to  receive  Tenders  for  Loans  on  Debentures,  in  sums 
of  not  less  than  £100  each,  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  Ten  Years,  bearing  Interest 
at  4J  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  in  London,  Liverpool,  or  Amsterdam. 

Applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  at  Amsterdam ;  or 
to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Beloe,  22,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 

THE  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY,  in  expectation  of  their 

next  Telegram  bringing  favourable  news,  have  reduced  their  quotations  for 
BLACK  or  GREEN  TEAS  to  TWO  SHILLINGS  PER  POUND  in  6  lb.  bags,  the 
lowest  price  on  record. 

_ Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard,  Bishopsgate. _ 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. — Elementary  Collections, 

wliich  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  can 
be  had  at  2,  5,  10,  20,  60,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  Tennant,  Mineralogist  to  Her 
Majesty,  149,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books,  &c. 

Mr.  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 


No.  5,  LUDGATE  HILL. 

ROBERT  ROUGH  manufactures  the  BEST  FURNITURE  at 

the  most  MODERATE  PRICES.  Estimates  given,  and  Designs  made  free  of 
charge. 

THE  OATLANDS  PARK  HOTEL,  near  Walton-on-Tkames, 

Seventeen  Miles  from  the  Waterloo  Station.— The  TARIFF  (upon  a  STRICTLY 
MODERATE  SCALE)  may  ho  had  upon  application  at  the  Offices,  No.  2,  Royal 
Exchange  Buildings. 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL.— 

The  marked  therapeutic  superiority  of  this  celebrated  preparation  over  the 
Pale  varieties  is  now  thoroughly  established.  It  has  produced  almost  immediate 
relief,  arrested  disease,  and  restored  health  in  innumerable  eases  where  other  kinds  of 
Cod  Liver  Oil  had  been  long  and  copiously  administered  with  little  or  no  benefit. 

Sold  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d. ;  Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.;  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly  be 
genuine,  by  most  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

_ ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


WINES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRIC  A.  —  DENMAN, 

,  T  ™™°:PUC.ER  0F  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORT,  SHERRY,  &c., 
TWENTY  SHILLINGS  PER  DOZEN.  Bottles  included. 

The  well-established  and  daily-increasing  reputation  of  these  wines  in  the  public 
estimation  renders  any  comment  respecting  them  unnecessary.  A  Pint  Sample  of 
ea£*L for  24stamps.  Wine  in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway-station  in  England. 
EXCELblOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Terms— Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  “  Bank 
of  London.  Price-lists  forwarded  on  application. 

_ Jam:es  L.  Denman,  65,  Fenchurch-street,  City  (corner  of  Railway-place). 

A  HE  TIRED  PHYSICIAN,  whose  sands  of  life  have  nearly  run 

out,  discovered  while  in  the  East  Indies  a  certain  cure  for  consumption,  asthma, 
bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  &c.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  Ills  only 
child,  a  daughter,  was  given  up  to  die.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  wonderful  restora¬ 
tive  and  healing  qualities  of  preparations  made  from  the  East  India  Hemp,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  lie.  might  make  a  remedy  for  his  child.  He  studied  hard, 
and  succeeded  in  realizing  his  wishes.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well. 
He  has  since  administered  the  wonderful  remedy  to  thousands  of  sufferers  in  all  parts 
oi  tiie  world,  and  he  has  never  failed  in  making  them  completely  healthy  and  happy. 
Wisning  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible,  he  will  send  to  such  of  his  afflicted  fellow- 
Demgs  as  request  it,  this  Recipe,  with  full  and  explicit  directions  for  making  it  up  and 
successfully  using  it.  He  requires  each  applicant  to  enclose  him  six  stamps— one  to 
be  returned  as  postage  on  the  Recipe,  and  the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  this  advertisement, -Address  H.  James,  M.D.,  14,  Ceeil-street, Strand. 


COMPANION  TO  A  LADY.— A  WIDOW  LADY,  aged  34,  is 

desirous  of  procuring  an  ENGAGEMENT  AS  COMPANION  TO  A  LADY. 
Lady  Mildred  Bebesford  Hope  (Arldow  House,  Connaught-place)  is  willing  to 
speak  to  her  capacities  for  the  position,  by  manners,  education,  and  good  principles. 

VV7 ANTED,  a  FIRST-CLASS  MANOR  for  FOUR  GUNS,  well 

V?  stocked  with  GAME,  within  an  hour  and  a  half’s  ride  by  rail  or  road  from 
Liverpool. — Address,  stating  Price,  including  Keepers,  Z.  V.  Q.,  18,  Daulby-street, 
Liverpool. _ _  _ _ _ _ _ . 

U  EE  N  ’  S  CO  L  LU  GR  LON  DON,  67  &  68,  Harley-street,  W  — 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1853,  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladies  and 
for  Granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge. 

Visitor — The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

Principal  and  Chairman  of  the-)  The  y  Eev.  the  DEAN  0f  WESTMINSTER. 

Committee  of  Education . j  J 

Lady  Itesident — MISS  PARRY. 

The  MICHAELMAS  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  4th. 
The  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  pupils  under  thirteen,  will  OPEN  on  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  27th. 

Pupils  are  received  as  Boarders  within  the  walls  of  the  College  by  Mrs.  Williams, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Council  and  Committee. 

Prospectuses,  containing  full  Particulars  as  to  Classes,  Fees,  Scholarships,  and 
Examinations,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mrs.  Williams,  at  the  College  Office. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  and  Committee  of  Education  is  printed,  and  may 
he  had  on  application.  e.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  JDean. 

LADIES’  COLLEGE,  47,  bYdFOKH)  SQUARE.— 

The  CLASSES  will  BEGIN  for  the  SESSION  1858-1859  on  THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER  14th. 

PROFESSORS; 

T.  Spbncee  Baynes,  Esq.,  LL.B. — English  Language  and  Literature — Modern 
History. 

F.  S.  Caby,  Esq.— Drawing. 

Richard  Cull,  Esq.,  F.S.A. — Reading  Aloud. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Eddrup,  M.A.,  Oxon. — Latin. 

James  Heath,  Esq.,  B.A.,  London — Ancient  History. 

A.  Heimann,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  in  University  College,  Loudon — German 
Language  and  Literature. 

John  Hullah,  Esq.,  Professor  in  King’s  College,  London — Vocal  Music— Harmony. 
Richabd  H.  Hutton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  London — Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. 

Gottfbied  Kinkel,  Ph.D. — History  of  Fine  Art — Geography. 

Mons.  Abolphe  Ragon — French  Language  and  Literature. 

Signor  Vital  de  Tivoli — Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

(Vacant) — Natural  Philosophy — Natural  History. 

FEES. 

For  Pupils  taking  the  Course  of  Study,  £18  ISs.  a  year,  or  £7  7s.  a  term.  Entrance 
Fee,  £1  Is. 

For  Pupils  attending  two  or  more  Classes,  £1  11s.  6d.  a  term  for  Classes  meeting 
twice  a  week,  and  £1  Is.  for  those  meeting  once. 

For  Pupils  attending  one  Class  only,  £2  2s.  a  term  for  Classes  meeting  twice  a  week 
and  £1  11s.  6d.  for  those  meeting  once. 

The  SCHOOL  for  JUNIOR  PUPILS  will  RE-OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  September 
30th.  The  fees  are  £5  5s.  a  term  for  Pupils  under,  and  £6  6s.  for  those  above.  Fourteen. 

Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  College. 

_ _ _ JANE  MARTINEAU,  Hon.  Sec. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

UNITED  COLLEGE  OF  ST.  SALVATOR  AND  ST.  LEONARD. 

The  CLASSES  in  this  College  will  OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  the  4th  of  NOVEMBER, 
at  Twelve  o’clock,  when  Principal  Sir  David  Bbewster  will  deliver  an  Introductory 
Address. 

Sir  DAVID  BREWSTER,  K.H.,  &c.  &c.,  Principal. 

PROFESSORS. 

T  ,.  ( J.  C.  Shaibp,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Assistant  to 

Latm  . 1  W.  Pyper,  LL.D. 

„  ,  C  W.  Y.  Sellah,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Assistant  to 

ureeK  . C  Andrew  Alexander,  LL.D. 

Mathematics  .  J.  Couch  Adams,  M.A.  Cantab.,  F.R.S. 

Logie  and  Rhetoric  .  W.  Spalding,  M.A. 

Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy..  J.  F.  Febeieb,  LL.D. 

EXlosophyntal  PhySiCS  SnJ  XatUral  Pili']  w-  L-  F-  Fischer,  M.A.  Cantab.,  F.R.S. 
...  fM.  Foster  Heddle,  M.D.,  Assistant  to 

Chem,btry  . (.  Arthur  Connell,  F.R.SS.L.  and  E. 

Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy  and  j  q  y  ^  EEg 

Civil  ^History .  W.  Macdonald,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

DIVINITY  OR  ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE. 

The  CLASSES  will  OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  the  18th  of  NOVEMBER. 

The  Very  Rev.  JOHN  TULLOCH,  D.D.,  Principal. 

PROFESSORS. 

Principal  and  Primarius  Professor  of  Divinity  ...  John  Tulloch,  D.D. 

Second  Master  and  Professor  of  Divinity  .  William  Brown,  D.D. 

Ecclesiastical  History .  George  Buist,  D.D. 

Oriental  Languages .  A.  F.  Mitchell,  A.M. 

A  considerable  number  of  BURSARIES,  tenable  for  four  years,  are  attached  to  both 
Colleges,  and  are  open  to  Competition ;  and  Prizes  are  awarded  in  each  of  the  Classes 
at  the  end  of  the  Session. 

Some  of  the  Professors  receive  Students  to  reside  with  them,  and  the  Secretaries 
can  afford  information  regarding  Board,  Lodgings,  or  any  matter  connected  with  the 
Colleges.  W.  F.  IRELAND,  Secretary  to  the  JTnited  College. 

STUART  GRACE,  Secretary  to  St.  Mary’s  College. 
St.  Andrews,  2nd  September,  1853. 

C GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  AND  OF  SCIENCE 

J  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS. 

Director-Six  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

During  the  Session  1858-59,  which  will  commence  on  the  4th  October,  the  following 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given:— 
1.  Chymistry.  By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D  ,  F.R.S.,  &e. 

2.  Metallurgy.  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Natural  History.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

5  Miuhig  °?y’  }  By  Wabington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

6.  Geology.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.  By  Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Physics.  By  G.  G.  Stokes,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Mr.  Binns. 

The  fee  for  Matriculated  Students  (exclusive  of  the  Laboratories)  is  £30,  in  one 
sum,  on  entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chymistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the 
School),  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hofmann,  at  a  fee  of  £10  for  the  term  of  three 
months.  The  same  fee  is  charged  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Pebcy.  Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £1,  £1  10s.,  and 
£2  each.  Officers  in  the  Queen’s  or  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  Her  Majesty’s 
Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers,  may  obtain  tickets  at  reduced  charges. 

Certificated  Schoolmasters,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  education,  are 
also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  Two  Exhibitions,  and  others 
have  also  been  established. 

For  a  prospectus  and  information  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
Jermyn-street,  London.  '  XRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 
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THE  FUNDS  recently  contributed  to  the  CROMPTON 

HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION  arc  gratefully  acknowledged.  More  are  still 
required,  that  the  Wards  now  vacant  may  be  opened  before  the  Winter. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  Bon.  See. 

July,  1858.  HENRY  DOBBIN,  Secretary. 

London  diocesan  penitentiary— the  council 

have  issued  an  APPEAL  FOR  FUNDS,  which  are  much  needed  on  behalf  of 
their  first  House,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Highgate. 

11 1  beg  to  commend  the  Appeal  for  the  London  Diocesan  Penitentiary  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity.  (Signed)  “  A.  C.  LONDON,  Visitor.” 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by  K.  Twining,  Esq., 
Treasurer,  215,  Strand;  by  the  Rev.  J.  Oliver,  Warden  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Highgate ;  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Ndgee,  Honorary  Clerical  Secretary ;  and  by  Alfred 
Trevor  Crispin,  Esq.,  Honorary  Lay  Secretary,  at  the  Office,  79,  Pall  Mall,  where 
Copies  of  the  Appeal  and  Report  for  1857-8  may  be  obtained. 

Ct ECOND-HAND  BOOKS. —NOW  READY,  Gratis  and  Post 
Cj  Free,  a  CATALOGUE  of  STANDARD  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS,  in  all  classes 
of  Literature,  including  Books  of  Prints,  Topography,  &c.  &c.,  many  in  handsome 
bindings. 

William  Dawson  and  Sons,  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  London. 
Established  1809. 


This  day  is  published,  in  1  Vol.  8vo,  uniform  with  “  The  Gazetteer,’* 
with  Map,  price  16s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  IN  INDIA. 

By  Edward  Thornton,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Gazetteer  of  India.”  Second 
Edition,  with  an  entirely  new  and  enlarged  Glossary,  and  a  Chronological  Index. 

The  Library  Edition,  in  6  Vols.  8vo,  price  £2  8s.,  may  still  be  had. 

London:  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  7,  Leadenhall-street. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  METROPOLITANA. 

Now  ready.  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

The  history  of  the  Christian  church,  from  the 

Thirteenth  Century  to  the  Present  Day,  includes  a  History  of  the  Reformation 
by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Lyall,  M.A.;  the  Bishop  of  Hereford;  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle, 
M.A.;  The  Rev.  H.  Crossthwaite,  M.A.;  Rev.  J.  G.  Donling,  M.A.;  Rev.  Henry 
J.  Rose,  B.D. 

London  and  Glasgow :  Richard  Griffin  and  Company. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS,  12mo,  roan,  4s. 

ANTHON’S  (C.)  FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS,  containing'  the 

most  important  parts  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  together  with 
appropriate  Exercises  in  the  Translating  and  Writing  of  Latin,  for  the  use  of 
Beginners.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  W.  Hayes,  B.A.,  formerly  one 
of  the  Classical  Masters  of  King’s  College,  London. 

*,*  A  List  of  Professor  Anthon’s  Works  sent  free. 

London ;  William  Tegg  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside. 

FRENCH  IN  ONE  VOLUME,  7s. 

HA  VET’S  COMPLETE  FRENCH  CLASS-BOOK,  containing 

all  that  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of  the  French  Language,  is  the  only 
work  required  by  beginners  and  advanced  pupils. 

“  This  popular  class-book  is  by  far  the  most  solid  and  practical  production  of  the 
kind.” — Continental  Keeieic. 

LE  LITRE  1)U  MAITRE,  or  Key,  with  Useful  Hints,  Parsing 

Models,  Dictations,  Notes,  Ac.,  is  now  ready.  Price  5s.  6d. 

London;  Dulau  and  Co. ;  W.  Allan;  Simpkin  and  Co. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  ANNIVERSARIES  :  Poems  in  Commemoration  of  Great 
Men  and  Great  Events.  By  F.  II.  Gill. 

“The  very  rich  merits  of  Mr.  Gill’s  volume,  which,  as  it  has  stirred  and  delighted 
ns,  we  trust  may  be  diffused  everywhere  where  its  Christian  thoughtfulness  and 
English  nobleness  can  be  felt  and  prized.” — Nonconformist 

“  The  warmth  and  glow  of  the  language  might  well  create  a  sunshine  in  a  shady 

place . The  distinguishing  features  of  these  poems  are  great  earnestness  of 

purpose,  a  thoroughly  religious  spirit,  and  an  enthusiasm  so  genuine  that  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  communicate  itself  to  the  reader.” — Economist. 

“  They  lack  neither  fire  nor  finish ;  they  are  at  once  forcible  and  careful,  spirited 
and  complete.” — Manchester  Examiner. 

Macmillan  .and  Co.,  Cambridge. 

Now  ready,  cloth,  small  8vo,  price  14s. 

rpHE  LAW  OF  THE  FARM.  By  Henry  Hall  Dixon, 

X  Barrister-at-Law. 

Table  of  Contents  : — The  Agricultural  Customs  of  England  and  Wales— -Interests 
in  Land — Rights  of  Way  —  Trees  and  Fences  —  Dangerous  Animals  —  Irrigation  — 
Servants — Conveyance  of  Horses  and  Cattle — Distress — Husbandry  Covenants — Tres¬ 
pass — Game — Landlord  and  Tenant — Tithes — Contracts  and  Sales — Horses  and 
Cattle. 

Appendix: — Specimens  of  Leases,  with  Schedule  of  Allowances  for  Improvements — 
Rules  of  Principal  Horse  Repositories — Royal  Agricultural  Society — Smithfield  Club — 
Smithfield  Market — Sack  Lending — Coursing,  Ac. 

Stevens  and  Norton,  26,  Bell-yard,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 


CATHEDRA  PETRI.  — NEW  VOLUME. 

In  8vo  (570  pages),  price  14s.  in  cloth, 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  of  CATHEDRA  PETRI :  a  Political 

History  of  the  Great  Latin  Patriarchate.  Books  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  (or  Vol.  II.), 
from  the  Close  of  the  Fifth  to  the  Middle  of  the  Nintli  Century.  By  T.  Greenwood, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

*,*  Vol.  I.,  or  Books  I.  and  II.,  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

“  When  complete,  not  likely  to  he  superseded.” — Alhenceum. 


New  Oxford-street,  London,  Sept.  4, 1858. 

A  LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


decently  added  to 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


HISTORY  AND 
Macaulay’s  England,  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
Rees’s  Siege  of  Lucknow. 

Forster’s  Biographical  Essays. 

Life  of  George  Stephenson. 

Brock’s  Memorial  of  Havelock. 

Wiseman’s  Recollections  of  the  Popes. 
Guizot’s  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time. 

Buckle’s  Civilization  in  England. 

Memoir  and  Remains  of  R.  A.  Vaughan. 
Vericour’s  Life  and  Times  of  Dante. 

Day  by  Day  at  Lucknow,  by  Mrs.  Case. 
D’lstria’s  Reformation  in  Switzerland. 
Memoirs  of  B^ranger. 

Ludlow’s  Lectures  on  India. 

Brialmont’s  Life  of  Wellington. 

Memoir  of  Thomas  Seddon. 

Maeknight’s  Life  and  Times  of  Burke. 
Edwards’s  Indian  Rebellion. 

Sanford’s  Historical  Studies. 

Infe  of  M.  A.  Schimmel  Penuinck. 

Hazlitt’s  History  of  Venice. 

Carter’s  Life  of  Bishop  Armstrong. 

Infe  of  the  Countess  de  Bonneval. 
Historical  Revelations,  by  Louis  Blanc. 

A  Lady’s  Diary  kept  at  Lucknow. 
Wellington’s  Indian  Despatches. 

Lord  Hastings’s  Private  Journal. 

Memoir  of  David  C.  Gibson. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Robertson’s  History  of  the  Church. 
Cristoffel’s  Life  of  Zwingli. 

Harford’s  Life  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Russell’s  Life  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti. 

The  Boscobel  Tracts. 

Croker’s  Essays  on  the  French  Revolution. 
Thomas  Raikes’s  Journal,  1831  to  1847. 
Muston’s  History  of  the  Waldenses. 
Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Massey’s  History  of  England. 

Lord  Normanby’s  Journal  (1848). 
Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  St.-Simon. 
Alison’s  Europe,  1815 — 52. 

Blunt’s  Early  Christian  Church. 

Worsley’s  Life  of  Luther. 

Napier’s  Life  of  General  Napier. 
Stoughton’s  Ages  of  Christendom. 
Smith’s  Student’s  Gibbon. 

Helps’s  Spanish  Conquest  in  America. 
Memoirs  of  Admiral  Symonds. 

Arago’s  Lives  of  Scientific  men. 
Middleton’s  Life  of  Shelley. 
Autobiography  of  Lutfullah. 

Hue’s  Christianity  in  China. 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  Kane. 

Biographical  Essays,  by  A.  Hayward. 
Froude’s  History  of  England. 
Strickland’s  Queens  of  Scotland. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


Livingstone’s  Researches  in  Africa. 
Smyth’s  Ascent  of  Teneriflc. 

Life  in  Stamboul,  by  Mrs.  Hornby. 
Sleeman’s  Journey  through  Oude. 
White’s  Month  in  Yorkshire. 

Atkinson’s  Travels  in  Siberia. 

Barclay’s  Residence  in  Jerusalem. 

Chow  Chow,  by  Lady  Falkland. 
Fortune’s  Later  Travels  in  China. 
Peloponnesus,  by  W.  G.  Clark. 
Forrester’s  Travels  in  Corsica. 

The  Oxonian  in  Thelemarken. 
Andersson’s  Explorations  in  Africa. 
Domenech’s  Adventures  in  Texas. 
Letters  from  China,  by  G.  W.  Cooke. 

A  Journey  Due  North,  by  G.  A.  Sala. 
Snow’s  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas. 
Northern  Europe,  by  Bayard  Taylor. 
Dufferin’s  Letters  from  High  Latitudes. 
Wilson’s  Spas  of  Germany. 

Von  Tcmpsky’s  Travels  in  Mexico. 
Letters  from  Spain,  by  J.  L.  Adolphus. 
Davies’s  Residence  in  Algiers. 

A  Summer  in  Rome,  by  Mrs.  Westropp. 
Stewart’s  Journey  in  Sinai. 

Chandless’s  Visit  to  Salt  Lake. 

Brace’s  Home  Life  in  Norway. 


Tom  Brown’s  School  Days. 

Every  Man  his  own  Trumpeter. 

Ursula,  by  Miss  Sewell. - Orphans. 

The  Ladies  of  Bever  Hollow. 

Adelc,  by  Julia  Kavanagh. 

Friends  at  their  own  Firesides. 

The  Light  of  other  Days,  by  J.  E.  Rcade, 
The  Poor  Relation,  by  Miss  Pardoe. 

Year  after  Year. - For  and  Against. 

Ileckington,  by  Mrs.  Gore. 

Doctor  Thorne. - The  Three  Clerks. 

One  and  Twenty. - John  Halifax. 

The  Heirs  of  Chcveleigh. 

The  Interpreter,  a  Tale  of  the  War. 

Philip  Paternoster. - Quits ! 

Below  the  Surface,  by  Sir  A.  H.  Elton. 
Paved  with  Gold,  by  A.  Mayhew. 

Maud  Skillicorne’s  Penance. 

The  Two  Brothers,  by  Lady  Ponsonby. 
The  Netherwoods  of  Otterpool. 

The  Scholar  and  the  Trooper. 

The  Dead  Secret,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 


The  Englishwoman  in  Persia. 
Spottiswoode’s  Tarantasse  Journey. 
Wills’s  Travels  in  the  High  Alps. 
Scherzer’s  Travels  in  Nicaragua. 

Weld’s  Vacation  in  Ireland. 

Border  Lands  of  Spain  and  France. 

St.  John’s  Sub-Alpine  Kingdom. 
Robinson’s  Later  Biblical  Researches. 
Ubique,  by  Captain  Clayton. 

Ceylon,  by  Sir  George  Barrow. 

Dray  son’s  Sporting  Scenes  in  Africa. 
Shooter’s  Kafirs  of  Natal. 

Barth’s  Travels  in  Central  Africa. 
Lanman’s  Adventures  in  America. 
Perry’s  Expedition  to  Japan. 

Forbes’s  Sight-Seeing  in  Germany. 

The  Englishwoman  in  America. 
Olmstead’s  Journey  through  Texas. 
Payn’s  Leaves  from  Lakeland. 

Pardoe’s  Pilgrimages  in  Paris. 
Borthwick’s  Three  Years  in  California. 
Johnson’s  Tour  in  the  South  of  France. 
Osborne’s  Journal  in  Malayan  Waters. 
Baikie’s  Exploring  Voyage. 

Kidder’s  Travels  in  Brazil. 

Hinchliff’s  Visit  to  the  High  Alps. 

A  Timely  Retreat  from  Meerut. 

FICTION. 

The  Year  Nine,  a  Tale  of  Tyrol. 

Guy  Livingstone. - Rumour. 

Cousin  Harry,  by  Mrs.  Grey. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life. 

A  Woman’s  Story,  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 
The  Moors  and  the  Fens. 

The  Professor,  by  Currer  Bell. 
Thorndale,  by  William  Smith. 

The  Myrtle  and  the  Heather. 

Romany  Rye,  by  George  Borrow. 

North wode  Priory. - Helen  and  Olga. 

Two  Years  Ago,  by  Charles^Kingsley. 
Dynevor  Terrace,  by  Miss  Yonge. 

The  Squire  of  Beech  wood. 

The  Athclings,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Dark  and  Fair.' - Nothing  New. 

Debit  and  Credit. - Wilclflower. 

Rachel  Gray,  by  Julia  Kavanagh. 

The  Good  Old  Times. 

The  Old  Grey  Church. 

Millicent;  or,  The  Trials  of  Life. 
Lilliesleaf,  by  Margaret  Maitland. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In  16mo,  price  Is.  6d.  in  cloth;  or  in  paper  covers,  14s.  per  dozen,  for  Schools, 

DATES,  BATTLES,  and  EVENTS  of  MODERN  history. 

By  the  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  Coldstream  Guards. 

“A  useful  and  meritorious  little  work.” — Atheneeum. 

“A  most  useful  and  opportune  little  manual.” — Press. 

London :  C.  J.  Stewart,  11,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

Just  published  (6d.  each),  Parts  I.  to  VII.  of  a  New  Work  by  the  Kev. 

Feed.  W.  B.  Bouvebie,  entitled 

Force  et  faiblesse. 

To  be  completed  in  Ten  Monthly  Parts. 

Light  literature  in  the  French  language  is  almost  wholly  represented  by  publica¬ 
tions  singularly  at  variance  with  the  notions  of  religious  and  moral  obligations  which 
we  entertain  in  Protestant  England. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  publish  a  work  in  French, 
which  while  introducing  foreign  scenes  and  foreign  characters,  shall  at  the  same  time 
completely  recognise  all  that  our  own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  make  us  look  upon  as 
indispensable  to  the  well  being  of  society. 

Should  the  author  fail  in  this  undertaking,  he  will  appeal  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
readers  by  observing,  that  in  the  very  title  of  his  book  he  acknowledges  that  old  ex¬ 
perience  which  teaches  that  the  mind,  though  strong  with  the  very  best  intentions,  is 
often  crippled  by  the  weakness  with  which  it  is  left  to  carry  them  out. 

Part  VIII.  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  October. 

%*  Parts  I.  to  VII.  are  now  ready,  and  maybe  had  of  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall-court,  London;  and  at  Barbet’s  Printing  and  Bookselling 
Establishment,  No.  24,  Smith-street,  Guernsey. 


Andromeda,  by  Charles  Kingsley. 

A  Woman’s  Thoughts  about  Women. 
Life  in  a  Moravian  Settlement. 

Lectures  on  Plants,  by  E.  Twining. 
German  Translations,  by  T.  Carlyle. 
Letters  from  India,  by  Dr.  Duff. 
Intellectual  Education,  by  E.  ShirrcfF. 
The  Butterfly  Vivarium. 

Copping’s  Aspects  of  Paris. 

Gallcnga’s  Country  Life  in  Piedmont. 
Essays,  by  George  Brimley. 

Seaside  Studies,  by  G.  H.  Lewes. 

Court  Fools,  by  Dr.  Doran. 

Essays,  by  Walter  Bagehot. 

Jones's  Aquarian  Naturalist. 

Blake’s  Continental  Galleries. 
Jeaffreson’s  English  Novelists. 

Geikic’s  Story  of  a  Boulder. 

Sermons,  by  Caird,  Guthrie,  Maurice,  &c, 
Gladstone’s  Studies  on  Homer. 

English  Hearts  and  English  Hands. 
Bacon’s  Essays,  edited  by  Whately. 

Rides  and  Reveries  of  ASsop  Smith. 
Essays,  by  W.  J.  Conybcare. 

Essays,  by  Herbert  Spencer. 

Quatrcfagcs’  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist. 
Gothic  Architecture,  by  G.  G.  Scott. 


Essays,  by  David  Masson. 

Missionary  Sketches,  by  Mrs.  Weitbreckt* 
Hood’s  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches. 
Labarte’s  Handbook  of  the  Arts. 

Essays,  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
Buckland’s  Natural  History. 

M ‘Cosh’s  Typical  Forms  in  Creation. 
Anniversaries,  by  T.  H.  Gill. 

Miller’s  Naturalist’s  Voyrge, 

Conybcare  and  Howson’s  St.  Paul. 
Scrope’s  Geology  of  Central  France. 
Aytoun’s  Ballads  of  Scotland. 

Bowring’s  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam. 
Boswell’s  Letters  to  Temple. 

Gleig’s  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Thurstan's  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

Dp  PonttSs’s  Poetry  of  Germany. 

Kerr’s  Student’s  Blackstone. 

Birch’s  Ancient  Pottery. 

Essays,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Brown. 

One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

Salmon-Casts  and  Stray  Shots. 

Essays,  by  Sir  John  Ilersckel. 

Ubicini’s  Letters  on  Turkey. 

Miller’s  Testimony  of  the  Rocks. 

Poems,  by  Adelaide  Procter. 

Christian  Life  in  Song. 


The  widest  possible  circulation  continues  to  be  given  to  every  Work  acknowledged 
merit  or  general  interest  in  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY, 
TRAVEL,  and  the  HIGHER  CLASS  of  FICTION. 

The  present  rate  of  increase  exceeds  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  VOLUMES 

per  Annum. 

Single  Subscription  ONE  G  UINE A  per  Annum. 

First-class  Country  Subscription,  TWO  GUINEAS  and  upwards,  according 
to  the  number  of  Volumes  required. 

Literary  Institutions,  Town  Libraries,  and  Book  Societies,  supplied  on  moderate  tcrm6, 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXPOBD  STEEET,  LONDON,  AND  CBOSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
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Foolscap  Octavo,  6s. 

LIKES  AND  DISLIKES  :  some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Emily 

Marsden.  ,  „  _  ,  , 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Sox,  West  Strand. _ 

Two  Volumes,  10s.  6d. 

FOR  AND  AGAINST;  or,  Queen  Margaret’s  Badge.  By 

Frances  M.  Wilbraiiam. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


H 


This  day,  the  Second  Edition,  with  Analytical  Table  of  Contents,  21s. 

ISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Henry 

Thomas  Bocklb,  Volume  X. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  AVest  Strand. _ 


H 


MR.  MASSEY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Volumes  I.  and  II.,  12s.  each, 

ISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  DURING  THE  E.EIGN  OF 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD.  By  William  Masset,  M.P. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ _ 


Octavo,  15s. 

Transactions  of  the  national  association  for 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  1857.  (Inaugural  Addresses  and 
Select  Papers.) 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

On  the  1st  of  October  will  be  published  Vol.  II.  of 

SIR  A.  GRANT’S  ETHICS  OF  ARISTOTLE,  containing  the 

Nichomachean  Ethics,  Books  I.— VI.,  with  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory. 

Vol.  111.,  containing  Books  VII.— X.,  with  an  Index  raisonne  and  a  complete 
Translation,  will  follow  shortly. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

Octavo,  with  Maps,  10s.  64. 

PELOPONNESUS :  Notes  of  Study  and  Travel.  By  William 
George  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

By  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition,  5s. 

GAZPACHO  ;  or,  Summer  Months  in  Spain. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

This  day,  Royal  Octavo,  782  pages,  28s. 

Anatomy,  descriptive  and  surgical.  By  henry 

Gray,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George’s  Hospital. 

This  Work  is  illustrated  by  363  large  Woodcuts,  from  original  Drawings  chiefly 
from  Nature,  by  H.  V.  Carter,  M.D.,  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  George’s 
Hospital.  London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  Octavo,  16s. 

Studies  and  illustrations  of  the  “great 

REBELLION."  By  John  Langton  Sanford,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
1.  From  Tudor  to  Stuart. — 2.  Puritanism :  Religious  and  Social. — 3.  Antecedents 
and  First  Years  of  King  Charles. — 4.  Early  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell. — 5.  Constitutional 
Returns  to  the  Long  Parliament. — 6.  Strafford  and  Pym. — 7.  Parliamentary  Royalism. 
— 8.  The  Earl  of  Essex.— 9.  Long-Marston  Moor. — 10.  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  Letters: 
1345- _ London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

Just  published,  in  Feap.  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth, 

THE  HERMIT  OF  THE  PYRENEES;  and  other  Miscellaneous 

Poems.  By  Rednaxela. 

_ _ London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Now  ready,  in  Svo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

Notes  on  the  revolt  in  the  north-western 

PROVINCES  OF  INDIA.  By  Charles  Raikes,  Judge  of  the  Sudder 
Court,  and  late  Civil  Commissioner  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell;  Author  of  “  Notes  on  the 
North-Western  Provinces  of  India.” 

_  London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  COLLECTED  EDITION  OF  THE  STORIES  AND 
TALES  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “AMT  HERBERT." 

Just  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

MARGARET  PERCIVAL:  being  the  Eighth  Work  of  a  New 

and  Cheaper  Uniform  Edition  of  the  Tales  and  Stories  by  the  Author  of  “Amy 
Herbert,"  publishing  Monthly,  and  comprising  the  following  Works : — 


AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  6d. 
GERTRUDE,  2s.  6d. 

EARL'S  DAUGHTER,  2s.  6d. 
EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE,  2s.  6d. 


CLEVE  HALL,  3s.  6d. 

IVORS,  3s.  6d. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON,  3s.  6d. 
LANETON  PARSONAGE. 


__ _ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  HERSCHEI/S  “OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY." 

In  8vo,  with  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  18s.  cloth, 

OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel, 

Bart,,  K.H.,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &e.  The  Fifth  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  to  the  existing  state  of  astronomical  science. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  in  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

SIR  J.  HERSCHEI/S  ESSAYS  from  the  “EDINBURGH” 

and  “QUARTERLY  REVIEWS;”  with  Addresses  and  other  Pieces. 

_ London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Patemoster-row. _ 

COMPLETION  OF  DR.  COPLAND’S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY. 

Just  published.  Parts  XIX.  and  XX.  (a  Double  Part,  completion,  with  classified 
Contents  and  a  copious  Index),  price  9s.  sewed;  and  Vol.  III.  (in  Two  Parts), 
8vo,  price  £2  11s.  cloth, 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising 

General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  diii'erent  Epochs 
of  Life ;  with  numerous  approved  Formula  of  the  Medicines  recommended,  &c.  By 
James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R,S.,  &e. 

***  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  price  60s.  cloth,  may  also  be  had;  and  the  Work  complete,  in 
3  Vols.,  price  £5  11s.  cloth. — Subscribers  are  requested  to  complete  their  sets. 

_ _ London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

MISS  STRICKLAND’S  LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  QUEENS. 

Complete  in  8  Vols.  Post  8vo  (each  containing  between  600  and  700  pages),  with  many 
Portraits,  price  L3,  doth  lettered;  or  any  Volume  separately,  price  7s.  6d.,  to 
complete  sets, 

LIVEb  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman 

Conquest,  lly  Agnes  Strickland.  Dedicated  by  express  permission  to  Her 
Majesty.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  augmented;  and  embellished  with 
Portraits  of  every  Queen. 

volumes,  and  from  them  has  resulted  a 
narrative  interesting  to  all.  It  is  a  lucid 
arrangement  of  facts,  derived  from  au¬ 
thentic  sources,  exhibiting  a  combination 
of  industry,  learning,  judgment,  and  im- 


“  These  volumes  have  the  fascination  of 
romance  united  to  the  integrity  of  history. 
The  work  is  written  by  a  lady  of  consider¬ 
able  learning,  indefatigable  industry,  and 
careful  judgment.  All  these  qualifications 
for  a  biographer  and  an  historian  she  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  her 


partiality,  not  often  met  with  in  biogra¬ 
phies  of  crowned  heads.” — Times. 


Also,  complete  in  6  Vols.,  with  numerous  Portraits,  price  63s.  cloth;  or  any 
Volume  separately,  price  10s.  0d.,  to  complete  sets, 

LIVES  OF  THE  PRINCESSES 

±4N  GLAND,  from  the  Nonnan  Conquest. 

London:  Longman,  Shown,  and  Co.,  Patemoster-row. 


OF 


THE  NEW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  XXVII.,  for 

SEPTEMBER,  price  2s.  64,  contains: — 


Retrospect  of  the  Literature  of  the  Quarter. 
Ballads  of  Scotland. 

Massey’s  History  of  England. 

German  Literature. 

Weapons  of  War. 


Barth’s  Travels  in  Africa. 

Novels  and  Novelists. 

Recent  French  Publications. 

Turkey  and  Europe. 

Plain  Truths  about  the  Past  Session. 


s 


_ London :  Bosworth  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street, _ 

Just  published,  price  3s.  6d. 

TATISTIC AL  JOURNAL  for  SEPTEMBER,  1858. 

CONTENTS  : — 


1.  Mr.  Hendriks  on  Indian  Revenue  and 

Taxation. 

2.  Mr.  Willich  on  the  Population  of  Great 

Britain  and  France. 

3.  Mr.  Lumley  on  the  Administration  of 


Relief  to  the  Poor  in  the  Metropolis 
( Concluded ). 

4.  Mr.  Roberts’  Report  on  the  Congres  de 

Bienfaisance  at  Frankfort,  in  1857. 

5.  Quarterly  Returns. 


London-:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  445,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

THE  ENGLISH  WOMAN’S  JOURNAL  for  SEPTEMBER, 

1858,  price  One  Shilling,  contains : — On  the  Adoption  of  Professional  Life  by 
Women — Maria  Edgeworth,  a  Biography — Women  in  Italy — Maximus,  a  Poem — 
Mediaeval  Traits — George  Combe — Matrimonial  Divorce  Act — Notices  of  Books — Open 
Council — Passing  Events. 

Published  by  the  Englishwoman’s  Journal  Company  (Limited),  14a,  Princes-street, 
Cavendish-square;  and  for  the  Company  by  Piper,  Stephenson,  and  Spence,  Pater- 
noster-row. _ _ 

A  NEW  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

On  Friday,  September  10th,  will  be  published,  price  3d.,  to  be  continued  Weekly, 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS:  a  Weekly  Record  of  the 

Progress  of  Photography,  and  its  allied  Sciences  and  Arts.  Edited  by  William 
Crookes,  F.C.S.,  to  whom  amateurs  are  invited  at  once  to  forward  a  statement  of  any 
difficulties  they  may  meet  with  in  the  practice  of  Photography. — The  “  Photographic 
News,”  as  its  name  implies,  will  aim  at  the  collection  and  publication  of  all  intelligence 
instructive  and  interesting  to  Photographers,  and  all  the  discoveries  made  in  this 
interesting  science.  It  will  afford  a  medium  of  communication  between  manipulators 
in  the  art,  and  will  form,  as  it  progresses,  a  complete  manual  of  the  Science  :  it  will 
also  aim  at  being,  in  every  respect,  the  Photographic  educator,  teaching  the  aspiring 
student,  by  easy,  simple,  and  progressive  rules,  the  whole  of  this  marvellous  art. 
“  The  Photographic  News  ’’  will,  in  addition  to  the  above  departments,  furnish  a 
Dictionary  of  Photographic  Art,  forming  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of  all  the  terms, 
formula:,  processes,  and  materials  in  use,  together  with  a  comprehensive  list  of  articles 
of  every  description  employed  in  its  practice.  “The  Photographic  News”  can  be 
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for  advertisements  should  at  once  he  made  to  Mr.  Dring,  care  of  the  Publishers, 
Messrs.  Petter  and  Galpin,  Belle  Sauvage  Printing  Works,  London,  E.C, _ 
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London :  George  Roptledge  and  Co,,  Farringdon-street. 

THE  SPORTSMAN’S  VADE  MECUM. 

Price  10s.  6d.  half-bound, 

BRITISH  RURAL  SPORTS;  comprising  Shooting,  Hunting, 

Coursing,  Fishing,  Hawking,  Racing,  Boating,  Pedestrianism,  and  the  various 
Rural  Games  and  Amusements  of  Great  Britain.  By  Stonehenge  (Author  of  “  The 
Greyhound”) ;  and  Illustrated  with  many  Plates. 

_ London :  George  Roptledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. _ 

CHINA,  BY  G.  WINGROVE  COOKE. 

In  1  Vol.,  price  6s.  cloth  lettered, 

CHINA:  being  “The  Times”  Special  Correspondence  for  the 

Years  1857-8.  Reprinted,  by  permission,  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  by 
the  Author,  G.  Wingeove  Cooke.  And  Illustrated  with  a  New  Map  of  China, 
showing  the  Peilio  River  to  Pekin ;  Plans  of  the  Battles  of  Fatchan ;  and  Portrait 
of  “  Yeh,”  from  the  Photograph  taken  at  Calcutta. 

London  :  George  Roptledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  RAREY  ON  HORSE  TAMING. 

Price  2s.  boards,  or  2s.  Gd.  half  bound, 

RAREY  ON  HORSE  TAMING;  with  great  Additions  and 

Engravings.  By  the  “Secretary”  to  the  First  Subscription  List  of  Five 
Thousand  Guineas,  and  Hunting  Correspondent  of  the  “  Illustrated  London  News.’* 
Showing  how  the  Horse  may  be  Approached,  Haltered,  Tamed,  Saddled,  Driven, 
and  rendered  indifferent  to  the  Sound  of  the  Drum,  Umbrella,  or  any  other  alarming 
Sight  or  Sound  ;  the  Straps  used,  Mode  of  Operation,  Place  for  Operating,  described 
in  detail ;  and  Three  Chapters  on  Riding  and  Hunting  for  the  Invalid  and  Timid. 
London  :  George  Rotjtledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 

MR.  MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC. 

Library  Edition,  in  3  Vols.  8vo,  £2  2s. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  A  History.  By 

John  Lothrop  Motley. 

“  Mr.  Motley’s  volumes  will  well  repay  perusal.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  This  is  an  admirable  book . The  story  is  a  noble  one,  and  it  is  worthily 

treated.” — Daily  News. 

“  His  *  History’  is  a  work  of  which  any  country  might  be  proud.” — Press. 

London:  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. _ 

Just  published,  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CATHOLIC  PRIEST. 

“  It  certainly  contains  some  remarkable  illustrations  of  life  and  character.”— 
Leader. 

“  He  attached  himself  to  the  Hungarian  army,  and  charged,  cross  in  hand,  at  the 
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Saturday  Review. 
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ON  NATURE  AND  ART  IN  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASE. 

By  Sir  John  Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  Physician  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Household. 

“  It  is  to  bring  the  medical  mind  of  England  to  a  just  confidence  in  the  curative 
powers  of  nature  that  this  volume  is  published ;  and  in  publishing  it  Sir  John  Forbes 
as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  medical  science — a  practitioner  of  fifty  years’  standing — 
has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.” — Observer. 
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rpHE  EAR  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  With  Remarks  on 

JL  the  Prevention  of  Deafness.  By  William  Harvey,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
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THE  “  PLUCK  CONTROVERSY.” 

CP  HE  educational  world  is  still  debating  the  murderous 
1  result  of  the  late  Oxford  Middle-class  Examinations. 
The  debate  is  likely  to  last  for  some  time,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  see  how  the  disputants  can  ever  come  to  a 
definite  issue.  The  question  whether  the  standard  has  been 
fixed  too  high  in  the  case  of  any  given  examination,  must 
depend  upon  the  object  with  inference  to  which  that  standard 
has  been  fixed.  But  in  the  present  case  it  is  really  impossible 
to  say  what  the  object  is.  Why  are  the  three-eighths  accepted, 
gmfi  why  are  the  five-eighths  rejected  1  Because,  it  will  be 
answered,  the  three-eighths  only  have  had  a  good  “  rniddle- 
“  class”  education.  But  what  is  a  “good  middle-class  educa¬ 
tion?”  Where  does  the  notion  of  a  good  middle-class 
education  reside?  Is  it  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the 
Middle-class  Examination  Statute  ?  Or  is  it  in  the  minds 
of  the  Academical  Legislature  by  whom  the  statute  was 
passed  ?  Or  is  it  in  the  minds  of  the  examiners  severally, 
or  as  a  board  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  in  some  region  of  arche¬ 
typal  ideas,  from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  it  forth 
and  embody  it  in  such  a  shape  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
victims  of  this  examinatorial  Aceldama  ?  Everybody  must 
acquiesce  in  the  rejection  of  a  candidate  who  does  not  come  up 
to  the  reasonable  standard.  But  a  standard  can  only  be  made  to 
appear  reasonable  by  reference  to  a  definite  object.  And  if  there 
is  no  definite  object,  that  is  the  condemnation  of  the  scheme. 
Suppose  there  had  been  an  examination  ot  navy  cadets,  and 
undue  severity  were  complained  of,  the  answer  would  be  that 
no  knowledge  had  been  required  but  such  as  was  necessary 
for  a  man  who  was  to  be  entrusted  with  her  Majesty’s  ships, 
or  desirable  in  a  gentleman  holding  her  Majesty’s  commis¬ 
sion.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Middle-class  Examinations  the 
advocates  of  the  scheme  have  no  such  answer  to  give,  and, 
consequently,  no  rational  justification  for  the  carnage  which 
has  ensued. '  It  is  suggested  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  every¬ 
body  to  go  through  an  examination,  as  a  sort  of  mental 
exercise.  Nobody  has  denied  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
boys  to  be  examined  in  their  school  work.  But  this  may 
as  well  be  done  in  their  own  schoolroom.  V  ou  may  have 
the  mental  exercise  of  an  examination  without  bringing 
together  a  great  mass  of  youths  and  boys,  and  putting  five- 
eighths  of  them  to  open  shame. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  standard  will  be  perpe¬ 
tually  shifting,  and  probably  will  be  always  rising.  _  The 
examiners,  too,  will  be  constantly  changing,  and  it  is  simply 
impossible  that  the  new  comers  should  have  anything  to  guide 
them  but  a  very  vague  tradition,  and  the  principle  that  there 
must  be  a  tolerable  proportion  of  “plucks.”  That  which 
keeps  the  standard  steady,  or  at  least  prevents  it  from 
becoming  intolerably  unsteady,  at  the  Universities,  is  the 
close  connexion  of  the  examination  with  a  definite  system 
of  instruction  in  the  conduct  of  which  the  examiners  have 
been  themselves  engaged.  It  has  been  said  that  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Middle-class  examina¬ 
tions,  the  examiner  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  tutor. 
Technically  speaking  this  is  true.  But  the  examiners  are 
almost  always  men  who  have  been  tutors,  and  at  Oxford,  in 
too  many  instances,  they  are  actually  college  or  private 
tutors  at  the  time.  They  are  also  greatly  guided  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  place.  Even  so,  as  we 
have  said  before,  the  standard  is  by  no  means  so  stable  as 
might  be  desired,  and  the  “  plucking”  is  a  great  and  cruel 
evil.  If  the  advocates  of  these  Middle-class  examinations 
wish  to  avoid  an  enormous  exaggeration  and  expansion  of 
that  evil,  they  have,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  but  one  resource, 
and  that  is  to  make  their  examination  competitive,  and  to 
place  all  the  candidates  in  order  of  merit,  letting  a  low  place 
on  the  list  be  the  fate  of  the  ill-prepared  instead  of  absolute 
rejection.  A  definite  object,  a  close  connexion  with  a  definite 


system,  and  competition,  are  the  only  three  things  which 
can  keep  an  examination  standard  steady.  And  in  the 
absence  of  the  two  first  of  these  regulators,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  last.  The  prospect  certainly  is  a  somewhat 
alarming  one  for  those  who  would  have  to  place  in  order  ot 
merit  all  the  candidates  from  upper  and  middle-class  schools 
who  chose  to  present  themselves  below  the  age  ot  eighteen. 
But  if  the  scheme  proceeds,  the  Universities  must  sink 
under  the  burthen  they  have  imposed  on  themselves  already. 

Various  facts  telling  against  the  scheme  are  now  beginning 
to  emerge,  and  to  force  themselves  on  the  minds  ot  those 
who  still  cling  to  it  with  faith.  It  is  felt  that  college- 
fellows  and  tutors,  however  able  aud  learned,  and  however 
impartial,  having  been  exclusively  conversant  with  adult 
pupils  and  with  the  higher  subjects  of  education,  are  not 
specially  qualified  to  examine  schoolboys.  Thereupon  it  is 
recommended  that  there  should  be  a  joint  Board,  consisting 
partly  of  the  representatives  of  the  University,  and  partly  of 
representatives  of  the  schoolmasters  of  England — a  strange 
device,  considering  that  the  competency  of  the  University 
to  control  and  test  the  schoolmasters,  and  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  their  doing  so,  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  scheme. 
Then  it  is  felt — it  is  only  wonderful  that  it  should  not 
have  been  clearly  seen  from  the  beginning — that  the 
way  to  test  the  efficiency  of  a  school  is  to  examine  the 
school,  and  ascertain  the  general  progress  of  the  pupils, 
aud  the  method  of  instruction;  and  not  to  examine  two  or 
three  boys  from  it,  who  may  not  be  fair  samples,  and  whose 
proficiency  may  even  have  been  produced  by  comparative 
neglect  of  the  rest.  The  collision  bet  ween  these  examinations 
and  the  old-established,  and  generally  quite  satisfactory,  ex¬ 
aminations  in  the  case  of  the  grammar  schools,  has  also  been 
brought  to  light.  Parents  refuse  (and  very  wisely)  to  allow' 
their  children  to  go  through  two  hard  examinations  in  close 
succession,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  grammar  schools 
are  unjustly  placed  at  a  great  apparent  disadvantage  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country.  Then,  again,  it  appears  that  differences 
have  arisen  between  schoolmasters  and  parents  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  particular  boys  should  be  candidates  or  not. 
This  opens  a  considerable  prospect  of  danger  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  schoolmasters,  and  to  their  power  of  regulating  the 
method  of  their  schools,  which  may  arise  from  this  intrusive 
element.  How  is  a  schoolmaster  to  refuse,  when  desired  by 
a  parent  to  let  a  boy  give  up  his  ordinary  work  and  cram 
for  his  A. A.  degree  and  his  certificate?  And  what  is  a 
schoolmaster  to  do  with  boys  who  are  A.A.s  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford  ?  The  bewilderment  of  the  boy  candidates, 
and  their  inability  to  keep  pace  with  the  examination,  is  also 
complained  of,  and  is  another  proof  that  University  exami¬ 
nations  for  boys  are  incongruous  and  absurd. 

We  wish  we  could  join  in  the  very  natural  and  generous 
exultation  at  the  attainment  of  the  A.  A.  degree  in  some 
instances  by  youths  from  very  humble  places  of  education. 
These  youths  may  chance  to  find  the  University  a  bitter 
patroness.  They,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  A.A.s,  are 
virtually  disqualified  for  humble  callings,  and  marked  out  for 
liberal  professions,  without  the  slightest  guarantee  for  their 
having  the  means  of  maintaining  themselves  in  their  new  posi¬ 
tion  in  life.  Who  are  likely  to  be  discontented  and  dangerous 
citizens  if  they  are  not?  Every  year,  from  this  time,  a  number 
of  poor  men  will  be  stamped  by  the  Universities  for  those 
liberal  professions  which  are  already  crowded  to  excess.  It 
will  be  vain  to  say  that  they  ought  to  understand  their  own 
circumstances,  and  sit  down  contentedly  to  unintellectual 
employments  as  they  have  not  money  to  embark  in  those  of 
a  more  intellectual  kind.  Their  ambition  will  have  appealed 
to  and  been  sanctioned  by  the  University ;  it  will  have  been, 
aroused  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the  lowliness  of  their 
position  and  to  their  want  of  that  standard  for  self-measure¬ 
ment  which  the  University  man  has  in  the  number  of  equals 
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anil  superiors  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  and,  if  unsatisfied, 
it  may  produce  the  worst  results  both  to  the  man  himself 
and  the  community.  The  number  of  men  thus  drawn  from 
the  lower  towards  the  higher  walks  of  life  will  be  swelled, 
and  the  competition  and  difficulty  of  subsistence  will  be 
increased  by  the  number  of  youths  whom  every  competitive 
examination  for  State  appointments  inevitably  causes  to  be 
submitted  to  the  process  of  intellectual  forcing.  It  will  be 
well  if  the  result  of  the  whole  system  is  not  a  “  dangerous 
“  class,”  compared  with  which  those  to  whom  that  name  of 
awe  is  commonly  applied  are  innocuous,  and  which  will  give 
work  enough  to  the  social  philosophers  and  statesmen  of  the 
next  generation.  The  character  and  motives  of  the  eminent 
men  who  have  originated  and  are  carrying  on  this  scheme  need 
no  praise  of  ours.  W e  wish  that  their  caution  and  deliberation 
in  doing  good  were  on  a  par  with  their  generous  desire  to  do  it. 


ALGERIA. 

HE  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  Administrative 
organization  of  Algeria  are  neither  interesting  nor  in¬ 
telligible  to .  foreigners,  excepting  so  far  as  they  indicate  a 
laudable  desire  to  escape  from  the  deadening  influence  of 
military  government.  Prince  Napoleon,  although  lie  has 
his  reputation  yet  to  earn,  may  probably  possess  some 
important  qualifications  for  the  post  which  he  now  oc¬ 
cupies.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life;  he  is  said  to  be 
ambitious  and  able ;  his  power  of  creating  annoyance  secures 
him  a  qualified  independence;  and  above  all,  he  is  not, 
except  in  name,  either  a  soldier  or  a  general.  In  his  late 
speeches  at  Limoges,  he  either  expressed  his  real  opinion  or 
courted  popularity  by  protesting  against  the  centralization 
which  resmts  from  the  social  condition  of  France,  as  well  as 
fiom  its  political  institutions.  It  seems  that  the  suppression 
of  the  office  of  Governor-General  in  Algeria,  and  the 
increased  powers  which  are  consequently  entrusted  to  the 
local  authorities,  are  intended  ast.an  application  of  the  same 
reasonable  principle;  and  although  the  functions  of  General 
MacMahon  appear  in  substance  to  be  Vice-regal,  the 
recognition  of  the  errors  inherent  in  the  present  provincial 
system  may  hereafter  tend  to  facilitate  some  practical 
improvement.  I  he  new  Minister  of  the  Colonies  has  every 

motive  for  promoting  the  prosperity  of  Algeria,  while  the 
successive  Marshals  in  command  have  habitually  looked  only 
to  the  predominance  of  the  army  and  to  the  favour  of  the 
Emperor.  The  French  territory  in  Africa  ought  to  have 
added  largely  to  the  importance  of  a  Power  which  has, 
for  two  hundred  years,  been  striving  to  expand  its  dominions 
by  conquests  over  neighbouring  populations  as  civilized 
as  its  own.  Europe,  which  regarded  with  natural  dislike 
attempts  on  the  independence  of  Germany,  of  Italy,  and 
of  Spain,  acquiesced  in  the  enlargement  ‘  of  the  French 
Empire  on  the  Southern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Foreign  prejudice  never  assented  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
Pyrenees  had  twice  or  thrice  ceased  to  exist,  or  to  the 
geographical  paradox  that  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine 
were  the  natural  boundary  of  a  nation  which  Imd  lost  those 
frontiers  a  few  years  after  acquiring  them  by  conquest;  but 
in  Algeria,  since  the  forcible  extinction  of  the  dominant 
Turkish  power,  there  were  no  rival  claimants  to  interfere. 
The  French  peasantry,  always  greedy  of  land,  might  have 
been  expected  to  throng  to  a  new  district  in  which,  at  the 
cost  of  two  or  three  days’  exposure  to  the  dreaded  sea,  they 
might  “  inhabit  large”  out  of  reach  of  aristocrats  or  bouryeois. 
Northern  Africa  differs  far  less  from  the  South  of  France 
whether  in  climate  or  in  productions,  than  Canada  or  Australia 
differs  from  Great  Britain;  yet,  in  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed  since  Bourmont’s  expedition,  all  the  great  English 
colonies  have  either  come  into  existence,  or  have  attained^  the 
wealth  and  population  which  mark  out  Victoria,  New  South 
\V  ales,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  theCapeas  the  seats  of  future 
empires.  Even  Ceylon,  with  its  tropical  climate  and  its  remote 
position,  is  richer  and  more  flourishing  than  Algeria;  while 
the  scale  of  the  Indian  wars  which  have  been  carried  on  in 
™em°ry  of  the  present  generation  throws  into  the  shade 
all  the  African  campaigns  against  an  enemy  without  for¬ 
tresses  or  artillery. 

Nevertheless  it  is  possible  that  the  proximity  of  Africa  to 
France  may  ultimately  counterbalance  all  the  disadvantages 
of  an  erroneous  system  and  of  the  unenterprising  character 
of  the  population.  The  enormous  Empire  which  recognises 
the  supremacy  of  the  English  Crown  adds  little  or  nothing 
to  the  available  strength  of  the  mother  country.  India 
offers  an  unequalled  field  for  the  performance  of  duty  and 


for  the  attainment  of  glory;  but  it  contributes  nothing  to 
the  Exchequer,  and  it  forms  a  drain  on  our  military  popular 
tion.  The  great  English  settlements  which  are  spread  over 
the  map  of  the  world  would  continue  to  produce  and  to 
purchase  if  they  became  as  independent  as  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  fine  regiment  which  lately  arrived  from 
Canada  might  have  been  raised  more  cheaply  at  home,  and 
the  gold  importations  from  Sydney  and  Melbourne  flow  to 
London  as  to  the  metropolis  of  commerce,  and  not  because  it  is 
the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  elements  of  English 
strength  and  prosperity  must  always  resolve  themselves 
ultimately  into  the  numbers,  the  vigour,  the  wealth,  and  the 
union  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
British  Islands  admit  of  no  conceivable  union  with  any 
neighbouring  territory.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
knows  how  to  profit  by  its  position,  may  find  room  for 
almost  indefinite  expansion  in  its  African  Province.  The 
remotest  parts  of  the  colony  are  nearer  to  Paris  than  San 
F rancisco,  or  even  than  Galveston,  is  to  Boston  or  New  York  ; 
and  there  is  abundant  room  for  an  immigrant  population 
capable  of  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  native  population  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  amalgamated  with  the  conquering  race.  French¬ 
men,  as  well  as  Spaniards,  are  comparatively  exempt  from 
the  haughty  aversion  which  settlers  of  English  origin  have 
always  shown  for  aliens  in  blood  and  in  colour;  and  the 
favourite  regiments  of  their  army  have  borrowed  a  name 
and  a  costume  from  the  indigenous  Zouaves  who  were  origi¬ 
nally  enrolled  in  the  same  ranks. 

Prince  Napoleon,  in  his  report  to  the  Emperor,  suggests 
the  expediency  of  detaching  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles  from 
the  influence  of  their  native  chiefs,  by  substituting  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  and  duties  for  the  collective  responsibility  of 
the  tribes;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  either  the  Colonial  Minister 
or  his  military  subordinates  will  endanger  the  allegiance  of 
the  subject  population  by  any  unseasonable  display  of  pro¬ 
selytising  enthusiasm.  The  French  Ultramontanes  declared, 
at  the  outset  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  that  heathenism  in  the 
East  would  long  since  have  yielded  to  the  orthodox  zeal  of 
Catholic  rulers,  but  the  Marshals  who  have  ruled  in  Algeria 
may  possibly  have  remembered  that  Napoleon  professed 
himself  a  Mussulman  at  Cairo.  Some  years  ago,  no  less  a 
writer  than  Michelet  gravely  recommended  the  adoption  of 
a  similar  course  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  good-will 
of  the  native  tribes  in  Africa.  “  We  misunderstand,”  he 
said,  “  the  genius  of  these  nations,  and  we  make  no  effort  to 
“  dispel  the  mutual  misconception.  Ils  ont  avoue  1’autre 
“  jour  qu’ils  ne  combattaient  contre  nous  que  parce  qu’ils 
“  nous  croyaient  ennemis  de  leur  religion,  qui  est  l’unite 
“  Hieu ;  ils  ignoraient  que  la  France,  et  presque  toute 
“  1  Europe,  eussent  socoue  les  croyances  idolatriques  qui 
“  pendant  le  moyen  age  ont  obscurci  l’unite.  Bonaparte  le 
“  ielu‘  dit  au  Caire  ;  qui  le  redira  maintenant  ?”  There  is  no 
reason  why  France  should  not  be  strictly  orthodox  at  home 
and  zealously  Christian  in  Turkey,  but  if  the  Kabyles  can 
be  gratified  by  the  assertion  that  their  conquerors  repudiate 
“  mediaeval  idolatry,”  assurances  of  a  quasi-Mahometan  Uni- 
tarianism  will  probably  not  be  wanting.  The  only  real 
advantage,  however,  which  France  can  derive  from  Algeria 
must  consist  in  the  spread  of  colonization.  The  bar¬ 
barism  of  centuries  has  left  room  and  opportunity  for  the 
introduction  of  a  new  population  from  Europe,  and  already 
there  are  cafes,  and  prefects,  and  barracks,  which  may 
enable  a  moderately  adventurous  Frenchman  to  feel  him¬ 
self  at  home  in  Africa.  The  colony  can  never  detach  itself 
from  the  mother  country,  and  in  time  it  may  be  incorporated 
under  the  home  administration  as  conveniently  as  Corsica.  If 
the  undertaking  prospers,  the  native  tribes  will  be  compelled 
gradually  either  to  conform  to  French  habits,  or  to  seek  in 
other  parts  of  the  Continent  for  more  convenient  habitations. 


THE  RESIDUE  OF  THE  INDIAN  WAR. 

MAN  must  have  reflected  little  on  the  nature  of  war 
who  does  not  perceive  that  the  conflict  in  India,  in  the 
form  it  has  now  assumed,  has  an  entirely  exceptional  cha¬ 
racter.  The  peculiarity  of  the  struggle  is  that  moral  effects 
are  wholly  banished  from  it,  and  the  result  is  that  most  of 
the  ordinary  terms  of  warfare  give  either  a  false  or  a  very 
partial  idea  of  the  posture  of  affairs  between  the  combatants. 
VV e  read  and  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  checks,  repulses, 
and  defeats  of  the  enemy,  but,  except  so  far  as  these  inci¬ 
dents  have  prevented  him  from  obtaining  a  positive  advan¬ 
tage  over  ourselves,  they  are  barren  of  the  fruits  which  under 
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more  usual  circumstances  we  should  have  the  right  of  expect¬ 
ing  from  them.  The  value  of  the  victories  of  ordinary  war  is 
not  in  fact  the  least  represented  by  the  number  of  the  enemy  s 
killed  and  wounded,  by  the  prisoners  taken,  or  by  the  cannon 
captured.  The  true  advantage  consists  in  the  lesson  given  to 
the  defeated  combatant,  in  the  light  thrown  on  the  relative 
strength  of  the  belligerents,  and,  consequently,  in  the  increased 
chances  of  an  honourable  peace.  But,  by  choosing  to  accept 
from  the  Sepoys  their  own  barbarous  version  of  the  conflict, 
and  determining  to  treat  it  as  a  Helium  Inexpiabile,  we  have 
simply  annulled,  to  our  own  heavy  disadvantage,  the  moral 
consequences  of  military  success.  The  fruits  ot  our  triumphs 
are  confined  to  the  men  we  kill,  the  men  we  hang,  and  the 
guns  we  spike.  It  is  true  that  the  Sepoys  and  irregular  Zemin- 
daree  soldiers,  who  now  swarm  over  India  in  desultory  bands, 
are  sometimes  absurdly  asserted  by  the  Indian  press  to  be 
demoralized  by  their  reverses.  But  how  can  a  man  suffer 
demoralization  who  has  now  for  five  or  six  months  been  simply 
trying  to  save  his  life  as  long  as  possible  1  A  defeat  simply 
teaches  him  to  keep  further  out  of  reach  of  the  Enfield 
rifle  next  time,  and  thus  merely  prolongs  that  task  of  extir¬ 
pating  our  enemy  which  we  appear  to  have  prescribed  to 
ourselves.  The  hopes  of  the  country  seem  to  be  set  on 
Lord  Clyde  and  the  cold  weather,  but,  unless  some  change 
take  place  in  our  policy,  it  will  take  many  cold  seasons  and 
many  lives  of  many  Commanders-in-Chief  to  destroy  man 
by  man  those  untold  thousands  of  desperate  fugitives  who 
are  roving  over  the  vast  expanse  of  India. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  rope  and  the  cannon’s  mouth  are 
not  necessarily  the  doom  of  these  unhappy  men  should  they 
choose  to  surrender  themselves.  We  are  afraid,  however,  to 
say  what  reasons  for  thinking  otherwise  our  actual  practice 
has  given  to  the  revolters.  A  nd  even  as  regards  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  rules  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  which  have 
been  timidly  issued  are  not  set  forth  with  the  clearness  and 
precision  which  might  be  expected  to  reassure  a  hesitating 
rebel.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  are  the 
intentions  of  the  British  authorities,  civil  or  military.  The 
real  question  is,  what  do  the  revolters  themselves  believe  as 
to  the  treatment  reserved  for  them.  It  is  most  certain  that 
they  expect  nothing  but  instant  death.  Several  of  our 
people,  who  have  been  brought  in  disguised  by  friendly 
natives,  have  heard  their  protectors  warned  over  and  over  again 
on  the  road,  that  to  approach  an  English  station  or  encamp¬ 
ment  was  certain  destruction.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  make  out 
the  sources  of  this  impression.  The  fate  of  our  prisoners  has 
been  such  as  to  suggest  it,  and  the  gentler  principles  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  announced  on  paper, 
■have  probably  not  come  home  to  more  than  a  few  thousand 
persons  in  all  India.  Mr.  W illiam  Russell’s  excellent  letters 
in  the  Times  tell  exactly  this  story.  He  assures  us  that  the 
great  Ellenborough  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
completely  beside  the  mark,  for  the  simple  reason  that  hardly  a 
soul  outside  Lucknow  read  either  Lord  Canning’s  Proclamation 
or  Lord  Ellenborough’ s  commentary.  It  is  clear,  in  short, 
that,  unless  Lord  Clyde  has  root-and-branch  work  to  execute, 
terms  of  some  sort  must  not  only  be  offered  to  the  enemy,  but 
by  some  means  or  other  brought  to  his  knowledge.  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  terms,  we  of  course  say  nothing ;  but  it  is  at  all 
events  imperatively  necessaiy  that  they  should  be  plain,  simple, 
and  intelligible.  The  next  step  will  be  to  bring  them  home 
to  the  wandering  companies  of  rebels  and  mutineers.  This 
may  be  a  difficult  matter  on  the  whole,  but  one  part  of  the 
process  is  at  least  easy  enough — -the  adoption  by  our  armies 
in  the  field  of  a  course  in  harmony  with  the  intentions  of 
the  supreme  civil  power. 

We  put  all  sentimentalism  aside,  and  point  merely  to 
considerations  of  the  plainest  expediency.  The  country  is 
not,  we  presume,  prepared  for  the  expense,  the  suffering,  and 
the  public  scandal  of  a  seven  years’  gallows-war.  There  is, 
however,  no  sort  of  alternative  to  it  except  a  policy  which 
may  approximate  the  contest  in  India  to  an  ordinary  conflict 
of  arms.  Everybody,  we  may  be  sure,  feels  this  on  the  spot 
in  India.  Even  the  ghouls  of  Calcutta  are  unwillingly  con¬ 
scious  that  a  compromise  with  the  black  men  is  near  at  hand, 
and,  fearful  that  their  supply  of  carcase-meat  may  be  stopped, 
they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  up  that  irritation  of  Eng¬ 
lish  sensibilities  which  has  hitherto  plentifully  filled  their 
larder.  The  disgust  of  these  gentlemen  at  what  they  feel  to 
be  inevitable  accounts  for  a  sudden  influx  of  mutilation  stories, 
new  and  old,  from  Calcutta.  Not  that  the  late  additions  to 
the  stock  do  the  raw-head-and-bloody-bones  party  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  credit.  The  new  tales  are  either  extravagantly  anony¬ 
mous,  or  else  prove  the  exact  contrary  of  what  is  intended. 


The  old  ones  are  so  very  old  as  to  be  amusing  in  spite  of  their 
atrocity.  It  is  particularly  ludicrous  to  observe  the  rejuve¬ 
nescence  of  Dr.  Duff’s  gobemouclterie.  Dr.  Duff,  the  well- 
known  Presbyterian  missionary,  published  in  England  a  series 
of  letters  from  Calcutta,  containing  a  number  of  mutilation 
anecdotes  picked  up,  and  perhaps  originally  narrated  in  good 
faith,  during  the  awful  summer  and  autumn  of  1857.  These 
stories — and  we  agree  with  Mr.  La yard  that  the  fact  is  far 
from  honourable — he  has  not  withdrawn  from  the  later  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  book.  The  volume  goes  out  to  India,  is  eulogis- 
tically  noticed  by  the  Indian  newspapers,  and,  in  this  very 
week,  articles  from  the  Friend  of  India,  praising  Dr.  Duff 
and  quoting  his  old  Calcutta  figments,  have  actually  been 
adduced  by  the  English  press  as  new  and  weighty  evidence 
of  the  Sepoy  atrocities.  But  all  these  mean  and  sanguinary 
machinations  are,  we  firmly  believe,  utterly  without  effect. 
There  is  perhaps  a  small  religious  minority  in  favour  of 
treating  the  Hindoos  like  the  Canaanites ;  but  the  immense 
preponderance  of  English  opinion  is  in  favour  of  terminating 
the  war  by  a  settlement  embodying  that  regard  for  human 
life  which  is  the  most  refined  result  of  civilization.  The 
difficulty  is  to  get  the  high  authorities  in  India  to  read 
aright  the  lesson  of  the  Canning  and  Ellenbobough  debate. 
The  small  society  which  envelops  them  turns  with  such  fury 
on  the  mildest  display  of  gentleness  that  they  can  scarcely 
believe  the  whole  nation  at  home  to  be  wondering  why 
clemency  is  not  carried  many  steps  further. 


THE  TREATIES  WITH  CHINA. 

THE  success  of  the  American  Government  in  profiting  by 
the  English  operations  in  China,  is  either  amusing  or 
irritating,  according  to  the  temper  in  which  it  is  regarded. 
No  proprietor  would  feel  unmixed  satisfaction  in  discovering 
that  a  costly  drain  of  his  own  had  doubled  the  value  of  his 
neighbour’s  field;  but  prudent  men  submit  in  silence  to  the 
sharp  practice  which  keeps  within  the  letter  of  the  law. 
If  Lord  Elgin  feels  little  admiration  for  the  smartness  of 
his  Republican  colleague,  he  may  nevertheless  remember 
that  in  demanding  for  his  own  country  the  privileges  of  the 
most  favoured  nation,  Mr.  Reid  is  only  carrying  into  effect 
the  deliberate  object  of  all  English  policy  in  China.  The 
most  important  function  of  modern  diplomacy  and  statesman¬ 
ship  is  to  keep  the  largest  possible  portion  of  the  world  still 
open  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  England  to  retain  her  vast  colonies, 
and  to  protect  many  half-civilized  States  from  the  danger  of 
absorption.  If  France  and  Russia  should,  at  any  future  period, 
adopt  sound  principles  of  political  economy,  they  will  remove 
one  great  objection  to  the  extension  of  their  dominions;  but, 
under  present  circumstances,  Englishmen  entertain  a  natural 
preference  for  Governments  which  have  not  learned  to  admi¬ 
nister,  with  consistent  severity,  the  Continental  system  of 
protective  duties,  passports,  and  quarantine.  In  former  times, 
colonies  were  valued  as  necessary  customers  of  the  mother 
country,  and  even  on  the  eve  of  their  separation,  the  thirteen 
Provinces  of  North  America  admitted  the  right  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  make  regulations  for  their  trade ;  but  the  wider  extent 
of  English  empire  now  provides  security  that  a  sixth  part  of 
mankind  shall  not  shut  themselves  up  in  selfish  isolation. 
The  new  Chinese  treaties  will  involve  a  verbal  and  legal 
guarantee  for  the  extension  of  similar  relations  to  another 
quarter  of  the  human  species ;  and  the  Americans,  by  insisting 
that  the  commerce  which  is  opened  to  all  shall  be  peculiarly 
free  to  themselves,  preclude  themselves  from  questioning  the 
rights  which  have  been  extorted  by  England,  with  the 
assistance  of  Prance. 

The  territorial  aggressions  of  Russia  on  the  North-western 
frontier  of  China,  and  the  probable  rivalry  of  the  different 
Missions  of  Pekin,  may  henceforth  be  contemplated  with 
comparative  indifference.  The  stipulations  of  Tien-Sin  will, 
according  to  the  legal  phrase,  naturally  “  run  with  the  land,” 
and  it  will  not  be  competent  for  any  new  Government  in 
China  to  repudiate  the  obligations  which  have  been  assumed 
by  the  present  Emperor.  Still,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
native  officials  will  long  succeed  in  harassing  traders,  by  vexa¬ 
tious  infringements  of  the  Treaty ;  but  in  the  absence  of  hostile 
interference  on  the  part  of  foreign  States,  England  will  always 
be  able  to  procure  satisfaction,  sooner  or  later,  from  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Pekin.  The  Chinese  themselves  would  probably 
have  preferred  the  concession  of  exclusive  privileges  to  one  or 
more  of  their  unwelcome  visitors,  although  they  seem  fully  to 
have  appreciated  the  generous  efforts  of  the  American  Mini¬ 
ster  to  counteract  the  success  of  Lord  Elgin’s  negotiations. 
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The  Mandarins  are  quite  cunning  enough  to  understand  the 
jealousy  and  disunion  which  would  be  occasioned  if  some  of 
the  Western  Powers  had  secured  a  legal  monopoly  of  inter¬ 
course  with  China,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  French 
squadron  would  not  have  appeared  in  the  Peilio,  if  the 
Pottinger  treaty  had  opened  the  five  ports  only  for  the 
admission  of  English  commerce.  A  policy  equally  prudent 
and  liberal  has  made  it  impossible  for  any  foreign  Power  to 
establish  exceptional  rights  of  trading.  The  three  other 
contracting  Governments  have  virtually  guaranteed  us 
against  the  claims  which  any  one  of  the  number  might 
otherwise  have  attempted  to  establish,  while  England  is  only 
prohibited  from  the  acquisition  of  privileges  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  her  own  deliberate  and  permanent  policy. 
The  inconvenience  of  joint  action  by  independent  Powers  has 
been  felt  on  many  occasions,  and  especially  in  the  Crimean 
war ;  and  in  the  settlement  of  political  relations  depending 
on  trifling  circumstances  and  interests,  it  is  generally  desi¬ 
rable  to  abstain  from  embarrassing  engagements ;  but  in  China 
all  the  plenipotentiaries,  whatever  might  be  their  views  and 
pretensions,  necessarily  promoted  the  objects  of  English  policy 
by  their  separate  demands,  and  even  by  their  presence. 

^  The  supposed  acquisition  of  territory  by  Russia  on  the 
Northern  frontier  requires  further  explanation,  though  it  is 
highly  probable  that  in  any  diplomatic  transaction  the 
stronger  Power  would  gain  the  advantage.  From  some  of 
the  accounts  it  would  seem  that  an  exchange  of  territory 
has  taken  place,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
Russian  navigation  on  the  Amoor,  but  it  also  appears  that,  at 
some  points,  the  Chinese  boundary  line  is  now  removed  to  a 
farther  distance  from  Pekin.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for 
any  European  Power  to  interfere  with  effect  in  obscure 
territorial  arrangements  in  inland  regions  which  are  still 
imperfectly  delineated  in  the  maps.  It  is  not  by  wresting  a 
district  or  a  river  from  China,  but  by  establishing  an  over¬ 
whelming  influence  at  Pekin,  that  Russia  could  l'eally  come 
into  collision  with  English  interests  in  Eastern  Asia.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  obstacles  to  intercourse  on  the 
land  frontier  are  at  least  as  serious  as  the  impediments  to 
maritime  commerce,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  scarcely  any 
attempt  has  been  made  to  organize  a  trade  at  the  points 
where  the  Chinese  territories  are  conterminous  with  English 
possessions  or  dependencies.  If  Russian  jioliticians  were 
inured  to  public  discussions  they  would  probably  express  a 
plausible  jealousy  of  the  encroachments  attributed  to  England 
at  different  points  on  the  coast. 

There  is  nothing  alarming  in  the  hostile  demonstrations  at 
Canton,  especially  as  they  were  probably  intended  by  their 
promoters  to  influence  the  negotiations  at  Tien-Sin.  The 
local  population,  though  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  ferocious 
and  insubordinate  in  China,  has  never  exhibited  any  dispo¬ 
sition  to  reject  foreign  intercourse,  except  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  suggestion  of  interested  officials.  The  merchants  who 
have  acquired  large  fortunes  in  the  European  trade  will 
necessarily  desire  the  continuance  or  renewal  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  operations  of  commerce,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  armed  rabble  which  surrounds  the  city  can,  in  the 
meantime,  menace  the  garrison  with  any  serious  danger. 
The  difficulty  of  changing  the  established  course  of  trade 
will  probably  continue  to  secure  to  Canton  its  commercial  pre¬ 
eminence,  but,  in  the  most  unfavourable  result,  silk  and  tea 
may  be  bought  and  English  manufactures  may  be  sold  at  other 
markets.  The  experience  of  the  former  peace  may,  perhaps, 
secure  manufacturers  and  merchants  against  a  repetition  of 
their  former  error  in  anticipating  an  enormous  demand  for 
English  commodities  ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that, 
with  the  removal  of  some  former  restrictions,  the  trade  may 
gradually  and  permanently  increase.  The  system  of  poli¬ 
tical  exclusiveness  maintained  by  the  authorities,  without 
any  active  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  may  probably 
be  found  less  obstinate  than  the  demand  for  commercial 
protection  which  still  overrules  the  more  enlightened  judg¬ 
ment  of  nearly  all  European  Governments. 


THE  WRATH  OF  THE  SQUIRES. 

THE  remarks  we  made  on  the  duties  of  squires  a  short 
time  ago  were,  it  seems,  “  exceedingly  offensive  and 
“  reprehensible/’  and  it  was  a  “happy  thing  that  they  would 
“  not  meet  the  eyes  of  those  who  would  imbibe  any  bad 
“  ideas  from  them.”  We  are  sorry  to  find  ourselves  so 
revolutionary.  But  we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
our  remarks  were  by  no  means  unacceptable  to  squires  who 
do  their  duty,  and  who  wish,  for  the  honour  and  interest  of 


their  class,  that  other  squires  should  be  taught  to  do  theirs. 
R  or,  in  general,  are  the  squires  of  the  present  generation  at 
all  indisposed  to  accept  the  compliment  to  themselves  implied 
in  the  censure  of  the  last  generation.  Each  age  sees  the  hump 
on  the  back  of  its  predecessor.  The  ancestors  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  squirearchy  were  disgraced  by  much  coarser  vices,  and 
in  many  other  essential  respects  were  much  worse  than  their 
descendants  ;  but  they  lived  more  among  their  people.  The 
tics  of  landlord  and  tenant,  master  and  servant,  rich  and 
poor,  were,  on  the  whole,  more  kindly,  though,  as  we  thank¬ 
fully  admit,  much  less  was  done  by  the  richer  classes  in 
the  aggregate  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  An  age 
with  extraordinary  facilities  of  locomotion,  when  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  earth  are  thrown  open  to  a  wealthy  man, 
wherever  his  residence  may  be,  has  peculiar  temptations  of 
its  own.  We  are  grateful  for  the  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  since  Squire  Western,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  try  to  cure  the  evils  of  our  own  day.  We  can 
assure  our  kind  critics  that  we  do  not  mean  to  hint  at  uni¬ 
versal  rapine  when  we  say  that  the  small  freehold  system  has 
attractions  for  the  mass  of  the  people  which  the  chiefs  of 
society  under  the  opposite  system  must  endeavour  to  counter¬ 
act  by  making  the  benefit  of  their  system  felt.  The  small 
freeholders  of  France,  of  Belgium,  of  Switzerland,  and  of  the 
Northern  States  of  America,  the  Metayers  of  Tuscany,  even 
the  “  Statesmen”  of  Cumberland,  may  be  very  objectionable 
to  Squirearchical  eyes,  but  they  are  not  “  thieves.”  We 
have  in  Europe  two  systems  of  tenure,  with  corresponding 
systems  of  society,  in  presence  of  each  other,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  advantages  of  each  system  to  the  mass  of  those  who 
live  under  it  ought  to  determine,  and  will  determine,  which 
shall  in  the  end  prevail.  In  our  humble  opinion  the 
evidence  at  present  is  in  favour  of  large  estates,  where  the 
landlords  are  resident,  intelligent,  and  kind  ;  where  they  are 
not,  it  is  the  reverse. 

We  are  told  that  the  relations  between  the  landlord  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  tenants  and  the  peasantry  on  the  other, 
are  mainly  commercial.  The  organs  of  squirearchy  are 
beginning  to  take  a  severely  economical  line.  Of  course  the 
whole  framework  of  society  is  in  a  certain  sense  mainly 
commercial.  But  to  these  commercial  relations  are  super- 
added,  when  society  is  in  a  sound  state,  relations  of  a  higher 
kind,  for  the  sake  of  which,  and  not  of  the  mere  commercial 
relations,  human  society  itself  would  appear  to  have  been 
made.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mere  commercial  bond 
between  man  and  man  superior  to  the  instinct  which  leads 
beasts  to  pasture  in  common.  The  intercourse  between 
classes,  and  the  duties  and  offices  which  it  involves,  are  not 
to  be  set  aside  with  impunity  ;  nor  can  this  intercourse  be 
carried  on,  or  these  duties  and  offices  fulfilled  by  post  from 
London  or  Paris.  The  conscientious  practice  of  the  more 
high-minded  among  the  landed  gentry  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
their  conviction  on  this  point.  It  is  as  difficult  to 
enumerate  all  the  channels  through  which  the  presence 
and  social  activity  of  a  beneficent  landlord  improves  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  and  influences  them  for  good,  as  it  would 
be  to  trace  the  lines  of  colour  in  shot-silk.  But  compare 
parishes  differently  circumstanced  in  this  respect,  and  you 
will  be  at  no  loss  as  to  the  practical  result.  We  are  told  that 
charity  flows  from  large  masses  of  accumulated  property 
wherever  they  may  be  held.  Charity,  no  doubt,  may  always 
flow  from  wealth;  but  it  is  much  less  likely  to  flow  when 
the  rich  man,  isolated  in  the  luxury  of  his  house  in  town, 
sees  nothing  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  Charity,  however, 
is  the  least  part  of  the  matter.  A  parish  is  a  nation  in 
miniature.  Take  the  personal  influence  of  the  upper  classes 
from  a  nation,  and  what  would  it  be?  Would  the  upper 
classes  of  England  be  well  replaced  by  a  mass  of  property 
accumulated  in  some  other  country,  and  liable  only  to  taxes 
and  charitable  contributions  in  ours  ?  The  Legislature 
itself  lias  already  recognised  a  different  view  of  the  question. 
The  wealth  derived  from  the  land  of  Ireland  was  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  hands  of  mortgagees.  But  the  Legislature 
was  not  content  with  this.  It  passed  an  Act,  at  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  the  most  rigid  and  even  pedantic 
of  all  economists,  which  had  for  its  object  the  restoration  of 
a  responsible  and  resident  proprietary,  and  which  has  been 
the  salvation  of  the  country.  Apologists  of  the  squires 
allow  that  “  a  benevolent  and  intelligent  landlord,  who  re- 
“  sides  on  his  property  all  the  year,  or  but  a  part,  may  prove 
“  more  or  less  useful.”  Save  us  from  panegyrists  who  tell  us 
that  it  is  possible  we  may  not  be  quite  a  burden  to  the  earth. 

Ask  any  country  clergyman  whether  there  is  or  is  not  an 
advantage  in  having  a  good  resident  squire.  Ask  him 
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■whether  it  is  of  use  to  him,  in  his  efforts  to  improve  and 
relieve  the  people,  to  be  supported  by  the  co-operation  and 
sympathy  of  the  most  influential  man  in  the  parish.  .  Ask 
him  whether,  when  there  is  a  case  of  misery  to  be  relieved, 
or  a  good  object  to  be  promoted,  he  finds  it  the  same  thing 
to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  a  kind  eye-witness  or  to  those  of 
a  distant  absentee.  Ask  him  whether  he  would  rather 
have  the  squire’s  wife  and  daughters  helping  him  about  the 
parish,  or  sending  him  their  subscriptions  from  Belgrave- 
square.  Ask  him  whether  the  morals  of  the  poor  are  or 
are  not  influenced  by  the  state  of  their  dwellings,  and 
whether  the  state  of  their  dwellings  does  or  does  not  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  landlord,  and  the  interest  taken 
by  him  in  the  people.  Ask  the  clergyman  whether  he  would 
as  soon  have  his  labouring  poor  left  entirely  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  farmer,  especially  now  that  even  the 
farmers  and  the  farmers’  wives  have  become  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  and  instead  of  living  with  their  farm-servants  as  they 
used  to  do,  keep  the  labourer  at  arm’s-length  from  their 
mock  gentility.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  iron  lot 
than  that  of  the  British  labourer,  if  the  farmer  is  to  be 
screwed  to  the  uttermost  by  the  landlord,  and  the  labourer 
by  the  farmer,  and  the  lowest  grade  in  this  hierarchy  of 
screwin'*  is  never  to  be  brought  into  any  but  commercial 
contact,  and  that  indirectly,  with  the  highest.  It  is  vain  to 
say  that  political  economy  sanctions  such  an  arrangement. 
Political  economy  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  social 
duty,  and  cannot  possibly  sanction  any  breach  of  its  laws. 
Happily,  a  very  different  theory  prevails  with  a  great  number 
of  the  English  gentry,  and  the  result  is  a  very  different  state 
of  things  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  poor. 

We  should  be  very  sorry  to  ignore  what  is  being  done  ;  but 
evil  is  at  work  also — evil  against  which  those  who  desire  the 
stability  of  our  present  social  system  are  deeply  concerned 
to  guard.  The  indignant  apologists  of  the  Squirearchy  need 
not  suppose  that  we  are  speaking  as  their  enemies  in  this 
matter,  though  we  may  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  so 
soft  spoken  as  they  may  desire.  We  speak  in  the  deliberate 
conviction  that,  on  the  whole,  and  as  far  as  present  experience 
<*oes,  the  English  system  of  rural  society  is  the  best;  and  we 
only  wish  to  inculcate  the  observance  of  those  duties  in  which 
its  excellence  mainly  consists,  and  on  which  its  ultimate 
stability  must  depend.  We  are  not  the  enemies  of  the 
institution  or  of  the  class.  Nor  do  we  conceive  we  are  the 
enemies  of  the  individual  squire,  when  we  urge  him  to 
exchange  a  life  of  torpor  or  frivolity  for  one  of  active  exertion 
in  the  performance  of  social  duty.  Labour  is  the  universal 
lot  of  man ;  and  no  man  can  withdraw  himself  from  that 
universal  lot  without  some  loss  of  dignity  and  happiness. 
The  labour  may  be  that  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head ; 
it  may  be  compulsory  or  self-imposed  ;  but  labour 
there  must  be,  or  life  will  not  be  sweet,  or,  if  it  is  sweet  at 
the  beginning,  it  will  not  be  sweet  to  the  end.  The  con¬ 
scientious,  kind,  and  active  squire  enjoys,  we  believe,  in  an 
English  manor-house  as  happy  an  existence  as  was  ever 
given  to  man.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  suspect  that  the 
possessors  of  those  same  manor-houses,  when  wanting  in 
conscientiousness,  kindness,  and  activity,  often  find  that, 
bitter  as  is  the  bread  of  exile,  and  bitter  as  is  the  bread  of 
dependence,  and  bitter  as  is  the  bread  which  the  peasant  too 
often  eats  amidst  a  half-starved  family  and  without  resources 
for  the  morrow,  it  is  yet  not  so  bitter  as  the  bread  that  is 
eaten  in  the  sweat  of  another  man’s  brow. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  STUPIDITY. 

HAT  is  to  become  of  the  Stupid  Men  in  the  next 
generation  ?  In  the  present  distribution  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world  they  have  at  least  their  proportion,  and 
there  are  some  who  think  that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
earth  the  rosy-cheelced  apples  always  fall  to  the  stupid  men’s 
share.  There  has  been  hitherto  a  tacit  assumption  every¬ 
where  that,  in  all  situations  of  life,  the  stupid  have  the  better 
of  the  clever.  If  you  wish  to  make  yourself  agreeable  in  a 
given  position — say  in  a  railway  carriage,  at  a  dinner-table, 
or  amid  a  political  assembly — do  you  begin  by  assuming  that 
your  companions  are  clever  men  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  stupid,  and  pitch  the  tone 
of  your  remarks  accordingly.  When  a  preacher  thinks  more 
of  his  audience  than  of  his  composition,  does  he  not  preach 
straight  at  the  stupid?  When  a  journalist  has  an  object 
genuinely  at  heart,  and  cares  less  than  usually  for  showing 
what  a  heap  of  things  he  knows,  and  at  what  an  awful 
distance  from  his  subject  he  can  place  the  beginning  of  his 


article,  does  he  not  write,  like  the  country  gentleman  in 
Locksley  Hall,  “  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to  understand?” 
Has  not  everything  which  is  distinctively  characteristic  of 
English  habits,  English  enthusiasms,  and  English  panics 
something  more  than  a  touch  of  stupidity  in  it  ?  It  is  the 
stupid  who  believe  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  spirit  and  Lord 
Derby’s  chivalry.  It  is  the  stupid  who  confess,  are  con¬ 
fessed,  and  feel  alarmed  about  confession.  It  is  the  stupid 
who  execrate  red-tape  while  they  advocate  responsible  minis- 
terialism.  A  superficial  observer,  looking  no  farther  than 
the  passing  hour,  would  believe  that  England  worshipped  an 
Ass,  as  the  Templars  were  said  to  do. 

Yet  all  this  shall  pass  away.  Lord  St.  Leonards’ 
Ilandy  Boole,  in  a  pathetic  passage,  describes  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Succession  Act  as  falling  like  a  blight  on  the  fair 
face  of  Property.  So  the  Examination  system  may  be 
depicted  as  falling  like  a  blight  on  the  fat  face  of  Stupidity. 
It  was  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  the  disease  began 
which  has  since  spread  over  England,  and  afflicted  every 
variety  of  the  Human  Vegetable.  In  its  original  form  it 
was  little  noticed,  and  considered  simple  and  natural.  The 
Universities,  having  undertaken  to  educate  part  of  the  youth 
of  the  country,  were  accustomed  to  test  the  result  by  an 
examination ;  but  they  never  dreamed  of  warranting  that 
the  men  whom  they  honoured  were  statesmen  or  warriors, 
and  that  the  men  whom  they  plucked  were  nincompoops. 
However,  a  morbid  variety  of  this  system  suddenly  showed 
itself  in  London,  and  proved  to  be  endued  with  a  terrible 
infectiousness.  Boards  and  Commissions  were  established, 
who  examined  youths  whom  they  had  not  educated,  and 
then  guaranteed  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  every  human 
pursuit  and  calling.  First  the  Indian  Civil  Service  was 
attacked.  Then  the  contagion  crept  to  the  Civil  Service  at 
home.  A  brief  interval  elapsed  and  the  Army  was  invaded. 
And  now,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks,  the  fell 
pestilence  has  made  a  sudden  leap  and  buried  itself  in  the 
very  entrails  of  English  society.  The  great  middle  class — 
the  bulwark,  the  fortress,  the  continuing  city  of  British 
Stupidity — has  been  invaded,  and  finds  itself  suddenly  divided 
into  a  small  minority  of  prizemen  and  an  immense  majority 
of  plucks.  Youths  who,  six  months  ago,  looked  forward 
with  well-founded  confidence  to  the  post  ot  drapers’  assistant, 
and  had  even  dreamed  of  living  to  be  vestrymen  of  their 
parish,  have  had  their  fond  hopes  dashed  and  their  career 
destroyed  at  the  outset.  A  happier  aspirant,  with  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  A. A.  in  his  pocket,  has  stepped  proudly  behind 
the  counter,  and  the  rejected  candidate  turns  away  in  bitter 
despair,  thinking  he  would  certainly  enlist  if  he  were  sure 
there  was  no  entrance  examination,  and  wondering  whether 
there  is  any  competitive  test  for  the  post  of  footman  under  a 
butler  in  a  gentleman’s  family. 

In  the  next  generation  this  system  will  be  in  full  play. 
What  then  is  to  become  of  the  Stupid  Men?  The  question 
is  a  dreadful  one  for  parents  and  guardians.  If  a  boy  under 
twelve  developes  a  “  healthy  animalism,”  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  done  with  him  is  to  put  him  quietly  out  of  the  way — 
like  the  weakly  babies  of  Plato’s  ideal  community.  Any 
taste  which  calls  him  off  from  his  books  is  as  bad  as  scrofula. 
A  fondness  for  hardbake  is  dangerous,  but  a  passion  for  pony 
equitation  is  nearly  fatal.  In  such  cases,  the  strongest 
remedies  of  the  intellectual  pharmacopoeia  must  be  applied, 
and  everything  sacrificed  to  the  great  object  of  bringing  the 
patient  to  decimals  by  eight,  and  to  longs  and  shorts  by  nine 
and  a  half  at  the  latest.  For  let  fathers  of  families  remember 
that  there  is  no  saying  how  soon  the  first  trial  may  come. 
The  foundation  at  Eton  is  henceforward,  we  believe,  to  be 
competed  for  by  candidates  of  the  mature  age  of  ten  and 
three  quarters.  Even  if  the  decisive  epoch  be  postponed, 
let  the  anxious  parent  keep  constantly  in  view  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  ultimate  failure.  We  talk  of  caste  in  India, 
but  thirty  years  hence  there  will  be  no  such  Pariah  as  the 
plucked  man  in  England.  The  Brahminical  string  of  that 
day  will  be  the  possession  of  universal  knowledge  in  one’s 
twentieth  year.  Underneath  there  will  be  various  castes  of 
second,  third,  and  fourth-class  men ;  but,  at  the  bottom  of 
all,  will  be  the  uncertificated  outcast,  with  whom  no  living 
creature  will  cook  accounts,  or  eat  the  bread  of  Government. 
Heaven  knows  what  sort  of  worship  the  first-class  men  will 
institute  for  their  own  honour  and  the  perpetuation  of  their 
ascendency !  It  may  be  that  our  children  will  bow  down 
before  a  sensuous  Triad  of  College  Dons,  representing  the 
sister  Faculties  of  Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity.  Or,  perhaps, 
a  more  subtle  creed,  like  that  of  Buddha,  will  command  their 
reverence  for  the  deified  Leading  Articles,  and  the  orthodox 
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symbol  will  be  one  which  defines  the  transcendental  attributes 
of  the  “  We-in-and-for-Ourselves.”  Whence  will  come  the 
del  i verance  from  this  cruel  tyranny  1  In  those  days  we  shall  be 
ruled  by  a  French  Governor- General,  and  missionaries,  men 
not  ashamed  of  their  crassitude,  will  come  across  the  Channel 
to  persuade  us  of  the  natural  rights  of  dulness.  There  will  be 
dreadful  stories  cun-ent  in  Paris  about  the  timidity  of  the 
Government.  It  will  be  asserted  that  a  man  in  an  English 
public  office  once  dared  to  confess  he  thought  himself  stupid, 
and  that  his  French  superiors  meanly  dismissed  him  out  of 
deference  to  the  prejudices  of  his  companions.  Some  day, 
compassion  for  our  superstitions  will  be  carried  a  little  too 
far,  and  we  shall  rebel  against  the  abolition  of  the  class-list. 
But  our  chances  will  not  be  great.  The  muscles  are,  after 
all,  with  the  stupid  men,  and  who  knows  that  they  will  not 
join  the  French  in  cutting  the  throats  of  the  Brahmins  1 


REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS. 

EFORMATORY  Schools  may  now  be  considered  part 
1  of  our  social  system.  Three  years’  encouragement  has 
produced  forty  of  these  institutions,  and  the  supply  seems  to 
have  attained  its  culminating  point.  In  August,  1854,  the 
first  Reformatory  was  certified,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
year  six  more  were  at  work.  I11  1855  ten  were  certified,  in 
1856  seventeen,  and  during  the  past  year  ten  more  were 
established.  These  facts  we  gather  from  the  first  report  of 
the  Inspector,  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  a  clergyman  favourably 
known  from  his  connexion  with  the  Red  Hill  Farm  School, 
into  which  the  old  Philanthropic  Asylum  in  the  Borough- 
road  merged.  This  gentleman  seems  to  consider  it  too  early 
as  yet  to  j  udge  of  the  effects  of  these  expensive  institutions ; 
and  we  are  therefore  driven  into  a  survey  of  their  principles 
rather  than  of  their  results.  He  assures  us,  however — though 
obviously  his  testimony  must  be  taken  with  some  grains  of 
salt — that  “  no  movement  has  been  characterized  by  a  greater 
“  mixture  of  earnestness  of  purpose  and  practical  good  sense 
“  and  discretion.”  While  subscribing  to  the  existence  of  the 
former,  we  hesitate  before  coinciding  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
sanguine  view. 

The  first  and  simplest  object  of  good  sense  is  to  have  a 
conviction  and  a  principle.  Reformatories,  when  organized 
and  worked  by  a  single  head,  for  an  especial  purpose,  and 
under  fixed  and  definite  principles,  may  be  a  success.  They 
reflect  and  embody  individual  minds,  and  a  clear,  sharp  con- 
-viction.  Such  is  the  institution  at  Mettray ;  such  would  be 
Miss  Carpenter’s  institution  when  under  Miss  Carpenter’s 
care ;  such  too,  let  us  add,  would  be,  and  was,  Red  Hill  under 
Mr.  Turner’s  management.  But  the  price  which  must  be 
paid  for  these  institutions,  when  they  become  part  of  the 
State  machinery,  is  nothing  less  than  their  reality  and  their 
representative  character.  It  is  the  tendency  of  all  establish¬ 
ments  to  become  compromises,  and  they  lose  in  earnestness 
and  vigour  whenever  they  don  the  Windsor  uniform. 
Nationality  is  purchased  at  the  cost  of  aggressiveness.  It 
requires  the  spur  of  sectarian  or  denominational  interest  to 
make  a  good  school ;  and  unless  Reformatories  embody  and 
represent  something  more  stirring  and  personally  interesting 
than  the  abstract  truism  that  work  is  better  than  idleness, 
we  doubt  of  their  telling  either  on  the  reformers  or  the 
reformed. 

Experience  of  the  difficulties  of  the  educational  ques¬ 
tion  is  entirely  against  a  school  of  sheer  and  necessary 
indifferentism,  or  of  mere  worldly  wisdom.  The  consent  of 
all  friends  of  practical  education  being  in  favour  of  denomi¬ 
national  schools,  with  all  their  drawbacks,  we  argue  against 
Reformatories  because,  in  all  the  higher  aspects,  they  are 
what  everybody  agrees  that  all  other  primary  schools  must  not 
be  in  England.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  State  schools 
can  be  other  than  colourless  in  religious,  perhaps  in  moral 
matters ;  but  our  complaint  is  that  Reformatories  are  State 
schools,  and  therefore  colourless.  To  be  of  any  use,  they 
should  embody  some  very  strict,  and  definite,  and  over¬ 
powering  personal  conviction.  This,  as  Government  insti¬ 
tutions,  they  cannot  do,  and  the  result  must  be  either  an 
unstarched,  flaccid  prison,  or  an  irreligious  school.  Mr. 
Turner  probably  thinks  he  has  secured  himself  against 
this  difficulty  by  adverting  to  the  fact,  which  he  thinks 
proper  to  couch  in  phraseology  of  an  unctuous  character, 
that  the  best  teachers  have  all  gone  through  the  technical 
process  of  evangelical  conversion.  He  refers  to  the  “in- 
“  telligent  Christians  with  considerable  individual  experience, 

“  who  believe  the  Bible  as  well  as  teach  it.”  The  antithesis 
is  unpleasant,  and  has  a  nasty  smack  of  Pharisaism;  but  if 


the  teachers  are,  as  this  language  would  seem  to  hint,  Evan¬ 
gelical  propagandists,  this  we  take  it  is  making  Reforma¬ 
tories  just  that  which,  as  State  institutions,  they  were  not 
meant  to  be.  Anyhow,  we  regret  that  the  Government 
Inspector  has  offered  this  premium  to  canting  phraseology, 
and  that  he  exhibits  a  bias  which  it  is  undesirable  to  impress 
on  the  masters  of  those  institutions. 

Already,  as  we  conceive,  the  absence  of  a  religious  con¬ 
viction  in  the  State  Reformatories  is  telling  against  them. 
Those  now  existing  contain  hardly  1900  inmates,  and  not 
less  than  500  of  these  are  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Re¬ 
formatories.  Of  course,  the  Romanists  have  taken  especial 
care  that  their  religious  teaching  should  be  entirely  unfet¬ 
tered.  The  result  is,  that  they  are  working  these  institutions, 
at  State  cost,  either  as  denominational  or  proselytizing 
schools.  We  will  not  take  the  statistics  in  their  first  aspect 
— that  little  Papists  constitute  one- third  of  our  juvenile 
thieves.  Such,  we  are  certain,  is  not  the  truth.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  508  to  1866  can  only  represent  the  fact,  that  it 
wants  sectarian  energy  to  make  Reformatories  work  well. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  enormous  proportion  which  Roman 
Catholic  children  bear  to  the  aggregate  inmates  of  Reforma¬ 
tories  ;  or,  if  it  is  not,  the  Romanist  authorities  must  use 
the  Act  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  never  intended.  It 
is  remarkable  that  while,  in  1857,  the  “Protestant”  inmates 
have  only  risen  from  921  to  1258,  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  advanced,  in  this  single  year,  from  251  to  508.  The 
race  is  a  hollow  one  between  the  sharp,  active,  definite 
and  exclusive  religionism  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine,  or  the  St.  Bernard’s  Abbey  Monks,  and  the  vague, 
unattached  Protestantism  of  Mr.  Turner’s  ideal  instructors 
of  “  considerable  individual  experience.” 

Nor  are  we  more  able,  by  studying  this  Report,  to  arrive 
at  the  idea  of  a  Reformatory.  A  sectional  or  denominational 
school  it  is  not — neither  is  it  a  prison.  If  it  is  only  a  cor¬ 
rective  and  didactic  prison,  a  prison  itself,  as  now  conducted, 
is  already  this,  A  Reformatory,  then,  is  a  prison  minus  its 
punitive  element;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  school 
truncated  of  its  religious  motive.  That  is  to  say,  it  com¬ 
bines  the  two  by  omitting  the  characteristics  of  both. 
Brandy  and  water,  in  which  there  is  no  alcohol  and  a 
bad  pump,  is  but  a  vapid  beverage.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  whatever  why  a  Reformatory  should  not  be  a  special 
department  of  a  county  prison;  and  the  argument  urged 
against  this — that  juvenile  offenders  should  not,  for  the 
name  of  the  thing,  be  sent  to  prison — is  equally  good  against 
disgracing  any  offender  by  sending  him  to  gaol.  We  are  not 
so  far  advanced  in  philanthropy  as  to  think  that  either 
society  or  offenders  against  it  gain  by  affecting  to  forget  that 
punishment  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  necessity.  Mr.  Turner 
is  of  opinion  that  he  has  carefully  guarded  against  the 
danger  of  making  Reformatories  attractive  to  parents,  by 
the  clause  which  renders  them  liable  to  defray  some  portion 
of  the  expense  to  which  the  country  is  put  for  the  juvenile 
inmates.  But  in  Scotland,  this  provision  is  a  dead  letter ; 
and  in  England,  the  expense  and  trouble  of  enforcing  these 
payments  is  so  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  principle, 
at  present,  is  neither  generally  nor  effectually  enforced.  It 
seems  that  the  committing  magistrates  are  not  required  to 
assess  the  parents  when  they  sentence  the  child;  and  special 
agents  are  appointed  to  collect  what  little — some  300 1.  a-year 
— is  got  out  of  the  former. 

But  in  truth  we  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  the  difficulty 
when  a  boy  or  girl  enters  a  Reformatory.  Mr.  Turner 
seems  to  think  that  our  duties  are  not  complete  unless  we  have 
“  permanently  separated  the  young  offender  from  old  haunts 
“  and  associations  till  the  age  of  manhood ;”  and  emigration 
is  distinctly  hinted  at.  In  other  words,  the  advocates  of 
Reformatories  propose  that,  in  the  case  of  every  boy  who 
steals  a  pound  of  bacon,  we  should  educate,  feed,  and  clothe 
him  till  the  age  of  manhood — give  him  the  best  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  practical  training,  together  with  some  intellectual 
reading,  writing,  ciphering,  and  the  elements  of  economic 
science,  and  then,  at  the  public  expense,  provide  him  with 
a  free  passage  to  Australia.  “  No  special  limits,”  we  arc 
assured,  “  are  assigned  by  the  Act  to  the  amounts  that  may 
“  be  contributed  from  the  rates  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
“  of  the  inmates  of  Reformatories;”  and  therefore  Mr.  Turner 
anticipates  the  good  time  when  the  expenses  of  emigration 
may  be  made  part  of  the  ordinary  cost  of  these  institutions ; 
and  yet  w'e  are  asked  to  believe  that  neither  in  the  case  of 
parents  nor  children  is  it  possible  that  Reformatories  should 
ever  be  attractive.  Most  certain  it  is,  however,  that  if  these 
are  to  be  the  rewards  of  picking  and  stealing,  the  very  worst 
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policy  which  a  father  can  adopt  is  to  bring  up  his  family  in 
honesty  and  sobriety.  It  is  small  wonder  that  there  is  no 
chaplain  in  the  Reformatory,  since  its  practical  catechism 
must  run — My  duty  to  my  neighbour  is  to  steal  his  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  so  provide  for  myself  for  life. 


HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

RITICS  whose  opinion  is  not  to  be  disregarded  have  pro¬ 
nounced  the  whole  of  historical  romance  to  be  a  delusion  and 
a  snare,  a  trifling  with  truth,  a  means  of  confusing  history,  and 
a  disgraceful  concession  to  the  languid  indolence  which  insists 
on  deriving  amusement  even  from  the  most  serious  subjects. 
How  absurd  it  is,  they  urge,  to  write  in  a  book  that  a  great 
sovereign  or  hero  said  and  did  what  both  the  reader  and  the 
writer  know  perfectly  well  was  never  said  or  done.  It  is  even 
worse  than  absurd,  for  the  mere  hasty  notion  which  the  novelist 
chooses  to  form  of  a  historical  personage  is  substituted  for  the 
character  which  historical  research  would  disclose.  The  argument 
would  be  a  good  one  if  historical  truth  had  such  a  character  to 
disclose — if,  as  a  general  rule,  history  had  anything  more  to  offer 
than  a  series  of  fragments  and  rough  hints,  which  we  may  piece 
together  as  we  please,  or  ask  a  historian  to  piece  together  for  us. 
The  man  who  did  the  things  we  find  recorded,  who  wrote  the 
letters  we  read,  and  who  made  the  speeches  we  study,  is 
a  problem  to  us  which,  after  all  we  have  read,  we  must 
solve.  To  solve  it  so  that,  to  ourselves  and  others,  the  so¬ 
lution  shall  be  satisfactory,  and  account  for  all  it  ought  to 
embrace,  is  the  prerogative  of  historical  genius.  That  the 
solution  is  true  we  cannot  know ;  but  if  it  is  good,  coherent  in 
itself,  and  seemingly  adequate,  we  accept  it  as  probable.  But 
this  is  as  true  of  the  characters  of  contemporaries  as  of  men  who 
lived  long  ago.  It  is  not  often  that  the -author  of  a  biography 
takes  the  trouble  to  shape  for  himself  and  others  a  distinct  and 
comprehensive  outline  of  the  person  whose  life  he  narrates.  But 
when  he  does  so,  we  can  only  think  it  likely  to  be  true.  We 
presume  that  few  people  would  question  that  Mr.  Carlyle’s  Life 
of  Sterling  is  by  far  the  best  biography  of  a  contemporary  which 
this  generation  has  seen.  Is  the  Steriing  of  that  biography  the 
real  Sterling?  We  cannot  decide  this  absolutely  by  reading 
Sterling’s  letters  and  examining  Sterling’s  conduct.  We  must 
take  into  account  the  degree  of  completeness  with  which  the 
indications  given  in  Sterling’s  writings  and  acts  are  made  into  a 
possible  and  probable  whole.  A  writer  who  possesses  the  crea¬ 
tive  faculty  is  sure  of  making  a  whole  of  some  sort.  So  far,  and 
it  is  a  long  way,  he  may  be  confidently  reckoned  on  to  advance 
towards  truth.  In  Mr.  Carlyle’s  Sterling  we  have  a  possible 
human  being,  while  in  Archdeacon  Hare’s  Sterling  we  have  the 
palest  semi-orthodox  shadow.  But  that  the  human  being  whose 
character  Mr.  Carlyle  has  created  realty  existed  is  not  a  proveable 
fact,  but  only  a  great  probability. 

History,  in  truth,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  much,  has  only  two  things 
to  offer  us.  It  must  either  sketch  the  action  of  the  general  law  s 
which  govern  society  and  the  individuals  of  whom  society  is 
composed,  or  it  must  bring  before  us  as  individuals,  as  fully  and 
in  as  lifelike  a  manner  as  possible,  certain  persons  who  either  are 
typical  of  different  stages  of  the  past,  and  of  different  directions 
of  the  human  mind,  or  who  acted  largely,  from  one  cause  or 
other,  on  their  generation.  The  author  who  merely  puts  together 
the  actions,  and  who  gives  extracts  from  the  written  or  spoken 
words  of  the  person  whose  career  he  narrates,  is  only  the  pioneer 
of  the  true  historian.  Mr.  Froude,  for  instance,  has  written  the 
history  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  he  avowedly  retires  from  the  task 
of  saying  what  Henry  VIII.  wras  like.  There  is  no  Henry  VIII. 
in  the  Henry  VIII.  of  Mr.  Froude.  “The  papers  written,  and 
some  of  the  actions  done,  by  Henry  VIII.  convince  me,”  the 
author  virtually  says,  “  that,  somehow,  this  prince  was  a  great 
and  good  man,  but  certainly  some  of  his  actions  are  rather  hard 
to  account  for,  and  I  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  make  what  they 
like  of  the  puzzle.”  That  is,  the  historian  retreats  from  the 
field  which  historical  romance  professes  to  occupy ;  and  while 
the  result  of  historical  workmanship  is  everything,  the  machinery 
is  immaterial.  Do  we  get  the  right  impression  ?  Is  the  general 
effect  as  near  an  approach  to  probable  truth  as  can  be  made  ? 
If  so,  it  does  not  signify  how  the  result  is  arrived  at — whether  by 
the  epigrammatical  antithesis  employed  by  the  older  historians, 
or  by  reflective  passages  and  minute  analysis  after  the  manner  of 
later  writers,  or  by  imagining  and  expressing  how  the  persons 
spoken  of  would  have  behaved  under  given  circumstances  and 
under  given  relations  to  others.  The  objection  to  historical 
romance  is  that  so  few  men  are  fit  to  write  it.  It  is  the  most 
ambitious  and  the  most  difficult,  because  the  most  complete, 
manner  of  solving  the  historical  problem.  But  when  we  take 
characters  which  have  been  created  by  writers  proceeding  in 
different  ways,  when  we  compare,  for  example,  the  Nicias  of 
Thucydides,  the  Hannibal  of  Livy,  the  Egmont  of  Goethe,  the 
Wolsey  of  Shakspeare,  the  Mirabeau  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  we  see  at 
once  that  the  particular  means  employed  is  a  matter  of  utter 
insignificance.  We  can  scarcely  say  under  which  head  each 
process  of  working  out  the  character  ought  to  be  brought.  Is 
there,  for  instance,  more  of  historical  romance  in  the  Wolsey  or 
in  the  Mirabeau  ?  The  question  is  of  no  importance.  All  that 
is  important  is  to  be  sure  that  the  character  presented  to  us  is 
one  sufficiently  real  to  be  worth  studying,  and  having  such  a 


degree  of  probable  approximation  to  the  actual  fact  as  to  prevent 
our  fancying  a  character  could  be  presented  having  a  higher 
degree  of  probable  truth. 

The  weak  point  of  historical  romance  is  that  it  is  such  a  very 
leisurely  and  circuitous  process.  There  is  so  much  waste  in  the 
machinery.  It  is  but  a  little  bit  of  history  that  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  story,  and  the  author  has  to  busy  himself  with  de¬ 
vising  and  adding  to  this  little  piece  numberless  extraneous  orna¬ 
ments  and  appendages  in  the  way  of  love  scenes,  jocose  conver¬ 
sations,  surprising  incidents,  and  sketches  of  landscapes.  We  do 
not  get  more  out  of  Scott’s  Louis  XI.  than  we  do  out  of  the 
Nicias  of  Thucydides.  Perhaps,  as  the  artist  was  inferior,  we 
do  not  get  so  much.  But  what  we  get  from  Thucydides  we  get 
in  a  few  pages,  whereas  Scott  has  to  use  the  whole  complicated 
and  wasteful  machinery  of  Quentin  Durward.  On  the  other 
hand,  historical  romance  can  give  us  parts  of  the  picture  which 
history  cannot.  For,  supposing  the  main  historical  characters  to 
be  rightly  conceived,  it  can  show  how  such  characters  would 
stand  towards,  and  acton,  other  characters  which  are  either  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  same  way  on  a  basis  of  fact — but  more  easily  because 
less  completely — or  else  are  purely  imaginary.  We  thus  get  a 
picture  of  the  time  given  in  historical  romance  to  which  ordinary 
history  offers  no  equivalent.  For  by  a  picture  of  a  time  we  mean 
chiefly  a  sketch  of  the  probable  action  and  reaction  of  greater  and 
less  characters  on  each  other.  This  is  a  success  which  has  been 
attained  by  more  than  one  celebrated  writer  of  historical 
romance.  Scott,  for  instance,  has  brought  before  us  a  picture  of 
Scotland  during  the  wars  of  the  Covenanters  which  is  as  likely 
to  be  substantially  true  as  any  record  of  human  action.  And  the 
same  may  be  said,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of  Sir  E.  Lytton  s 
Harold  and  the  Last  of  the  Barons.  They  bring  us  nearer  to 
the  England  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  of  the  Lancasters, 
than  we  coidd  be  brought  by  a  history  which  kept  w  ithin  the 
recognised  limits  of  historical  narration. 

But  if  we  are  to  speak  well  of  historical  romance  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  successful  specimens  it  has  hitherto  produced  are 
extremely  few.  For  one  success  there  are  a  hundred  failures. 
This  is  perhaps  only  what  we  might  have  expected,  for  the  power 
to  see  what  dead  people  were  realty  like  is  not  an  ordinary  gift. 
But  the  odd  thing  about  historical  romance  is  the  popularity 
attained  by  romances  which  are  not  so  much  failures — for  they 
scarcely  rise  so  high — as  they  are  parodies  and  counterfeits  of  the 
legitimate,  but  unsuccessful  type.  There  is  something  almost 
startling  in  the  existence  of  the  purely  conventional  historical 
romance.  Mr.  G.  P.  It,  James  has  thrown  off  a  profusion  of  such 
works,  and  it  is  curious  to  consider  what  can  be  the  basis  on  which 
they  rest.  He  has,  for  instance,  lately  published  a  tale  called 
Leonora  d'  Oreo,  in  a  cheap  shape,  and  any  one  who  buys  it  at  a 
railway  station  may  get  over  a  good  part  of  a  railway  journey 
in  speculating  how  it  ever  came  to  be  written.  Perhaps  the 
explanation  is  this.  Most  persons  have  a  vague  sentimental 
affection  for  the  past,  and  like  to  introduce  into  their  thoughts  of 
the  present  a  dreamy  notion  of  ancient  splendours  and  extinct 
manners,  and,  above  all,  they  are  pleased  if  they  can  dazzle  them¬ 
selves  with  the  imaginary  presence  of  distinguished  historical 
persons.  They  like  all  this  in  a  languid  way,  and  they  want  to 
be  transported  into  the  past  by  an  easy  process.  Now  no  way 
could  be  easier  and  give  less  trouble  than  the  arrangement  of  a 
few  signs  tacitly  agreed  on  between  the  author  and  reader,  the 
employment  of  which  should  be  taken  as  denoting  that  the  story 
belongs  to  that  undefined  period  which  is  the  chosen  home  of  the 
mock  historical  romance,  and  which  cannot  perhaps  be  more 
precisely  characterized  than  by  saying,  that  it  admits  of  calling 
every  man  a  cavalier  and  every  woman  a  fair  dame.  When,  for 
instance,  a  story  opens  by  telling  us  how  two  stalwart  horsemen 
were  threading  a  peaceful  valley  of  Auvergne  beneath  the  slant¬ 
ing  rays  of  a  setting  sun,  we  know  that  we  have  got  into  this 
period,  and  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  historical  association  to 
the  full.  But  the  way  in  which  the  conventionalism  is  worked 
out  is  astonishing.  Above  all,  the  things  which  the  people  say 
are  surprising,  and  their  style  would  be  inexplicable  if  we  did 
not  recollect  that,  as  it  has  been  agreed  that  this  is  the  style  of 
historical  romance,  its  use  in  a  particular  book  shows  that  the 
book  is  a  historical  romance,  and  this  is  all  that  is  wanted..  At 
the  opening  of  Leonora  d’  Oreo  a  group  of  persons  are  riding 
together,  and  the  following  dialogue  is  given  as  a  specimen  of 
their  conversation : — 

“  My  Lord  of  Tremouille,”  said  one,  sharply,  “  I  wish  you  would  refrain 
your  horse ;  I  have  hardly  space  to  ride.”  _ 

“  He  will  not  be  refrained,  my  reverend  lord,”  replied  the  other ;  ‘  tis  an  am¬ 
bitious  beast,  well-nigh  aspiring  as  a  churchman.  He  will  forward,  whatever  be 
in  his  way.  Good  sooth,  he  knows  his  place  well,  too,  and  thinks  that,  though 
he  might  make  a  poor  show  in  a  king’s  closet,  he  may  be  found  better  near  his 
sovereign  in  the  march  or  the  battle  than  any  of  the  mules  of  the  Church.’ 

Of  course  both  Mr.  James  and  his  admiring  readers  are  aware 
that  at  no  known  period  did  any  human  beings  talk  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  lingo,  or  habitually  give  vent  to  such  portentous  twaddle  ; 
but  this  has  come  to  be  the  conventional  sort  of  conversation  in 
historical  romances,  and  constitutes  a  sign  which  every  one 
wishing  for  a  historical  romance  is  bound  to  recognise,  and  on 
seeing  which  he  considers  himself  entitled  to  transport  himself 
into  the  past  at  once.  Directly  he  has  done  so,  he  will  be  pie- 
pared  to  find  that  this  conventional  speech,  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  craft,  is  “  pregnant  with  bitter  gibes,”  produced  the  proper 
conventional  consequences  : — “The  prelate  turned  somewhat  red, 
and  several  who  were  near  laughed  low.” 
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There  is  also  another  variety  of  historical  romance  which, 
although  it  makes  no  pretension  to  do  the  highest  work  of  his¬ 
torical  romance,  is  worth  mentioning.  This  variety  uses  tho 
historical  past  merely  as  a  field  for  a  scries  of  complicated  and 
rapid  adventures.  The  aim  of  the  novel  of  adventure  and  incident 
is  to  occupy  continually  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  to  excite 
his  interest  by  the  ingenuity  with  which  something  surprising, 
delightful,  or  appalling  is  made  to  occur  without  cessation.  When 
the  scene  is  laid  in  the  dim  past  there  is  this  advantage,  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  reader  tempts  him  to  consider  as  tolerably  pro¬ 
bable  whatever  the  author  pleases  to  assert.  There  is  also  tho 
obvious  resource  of  producing  a  coup  by  suddenly  introducing  a 
well-known  person ;  and  if  the  author  can  pick  up,  out  of  any 
memoirs  or  biography,  a  telling  story  about  this  person,  there  is 
always  a  great  chance  that  the  reader  does  not  know  it,  and  will 
think  the  author  has  invented  it.  A  very  fair  specimen  of 
this  sort  of  romance  has  lately  been  written  by  Mr.  Thornbury, 
under  the  unfortunate  title  of  Every  Man  his  own  Trumpeter. 
The  pressure  of  incident  in  the  story,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  laid  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  tremendous.  The 
hero  kills  at  least  two  men  in  every  chapter.  He  detects  any 
number  of  cheats,  astrologers,  and  sharpers,  and  other  rogues. 
He  fights  duels  in  which  lie  is  always  victorious.  He  is  thrown 
into  the  Bastile,  where  he  finds  out  the  whole  private  history  of 
half-a-dozen  villains.  He  escapes  in  the  disguise  of  a  baker’s 
boy,  and  somehow  or  other  the  whole  corps  of  villains  are  re¬ 
leased,  and  thenceforward  the  hero  is  perpetually  down  on  them, 
and  uses  his  mysterious  knowledge  to  baffle  them  at  every  point. 
And  there  are  plenty  of  coups.  The  hero  fights  a  duel  with  the 
chief  villain,  and  having  ineifectually  pinked  him,  accuses  him  of 
wearing  a  breastplate.  Garment  after  garment  is  removed  in  vain  ; 
the  friends  of  the  villain  hoot  the  hero,  but  at  last  they  come  to 
the  finest  possible  mail,  painted  a  neat  fiesli  colour,  and  the  hero  is 
triumphant.  He  goes  to  tell  to  a  commanding  officer  the  story  of 
his  conduct  during  a  siege.  There  is  a  rustle  behind  the  tapestry, 
out  steps  Louis  XIV.,  and  makes  him  on  the  spot  a  colonel  of  the 
first  regiment  in  his  service.  But  the  great  coup  is  judiciously  re¬ 
served  for  the  finale.  The  chief  villain  and  the  hero  have  a  second 
duel,  and  this  time  they  fight  during  a  thunderstorm.  The  hero 
is  hard  pressed,  for  he  is  weak  with  illness  ;  he  is  on  the  point  of 
yielding  his  life  to  the  superior  skill  and  strength  of  his  adversary, 
when  the  lightning,  attracted  by  the  steel  of  the  swords,  strikes 
the  villain  dead.  Mr.  Thornbury  has  taken  some  trouble  to  get 
at  what  may  be  called  the  furniture  of  the  story.  He  dresses 
his  characters  in  the  costume  of  the  time,  and  he  has  introduced 
some  stories  out  of  St.  Simon.  But  no  one  could  suppose  that  a 
book  written  in  this  way  gave  any  insight  into  tho  character  of 
Louis  XIV.,  or  of  the  French  during  his  reign.  But  tho  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  is  a  memorable  time,  and  therefore  a  story  laid  in  it 
might  be  expected  to  be  attractive,  while  it  is  so  remote  that  a 
tissue  of  the  wildest  improbabilities  might,  without  any  great  want 
of  plausibility,  be  represented  as  occurring  in  it.  The  story  is  not 
bad  in  its  way,  but  it  is  necessary  to  put  stories  of  this  sort  aside 
when  we  are  attempting  to  fix  the  value  of  historical  romance. 


“I  AM  TEAR- ’EM.” 

HERE  is  a  sort  of  easy  candour  about  Mr.  Roebuck  which 
is  a  safe  passport  to  a  certain  kind  of  popularity.  There  are 
few  politicians  who  daguerreotype  themselves  with  the  unsparing 
veracity  which  tho  Member  for  Sheffield  is  always  willing  to 
apply  either  to  himself  or  to  any  of  his  opponents  whose  features 
aro  dark  enough  to  invite  his  skill.  A  man  who  openly  professes 
the  philosophy  of  the  Cynics,  is  bound  by  his  creed  to  the 
plainest  speaking,  and  if  there  is  any  humility  in  such  a  man’s 
representation  of  himself  under  a  canine  type,  it  smacks  more  of 
the  modesty  of  Diogenes  than  of  any  milder  form  of  the  virtue. 
At  any  rate,  we  may  take  the  description  which  Mr.  Roebuck 
gave  of  himself  at  the  Sheffield  Cutlers’  feast  as  a  not  less  genuine 
portrait  than  if  it  had  been  drawn  by  an  Irish  landlord  or  a 
Crimean  quartermaster.  “  I  am  Tear-’em  ”  is  the  sum  of  Mr. 
Roebuck’s  political  profession  of  faith,  and,  both  for  good  and 
evil,  his  resemblance  to  the  watch-dog  is  beyond  dispute.  Inter¬ 
minable  barking,  in  season  and  out  or  season,  but  upon  the  whole 
decidedly  conducive  to  the  safety  of  the  establishment,  is  not 
the  only  merit  which  our  watch-dog  shares  with  his  four-footed 
prototype.  He  can  bite  as  well  as  snarl,  and  though  he  is  a  little 
indiscriminate  in  his  attacks,  he  has  more  than  once  caught  by 
the  leg  a  faithless  servant,  and  routed  out  a  gipsy  camp  of  idlers 
who  were  fattening  at  the  national  expense.  Tear-’em  is  rather 
a  spiteful  and  dangerous  beast,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  he  is 
painfully  pertinacious  in  his  howls  at  times  ;  but  we  are  disposed 
to  bear  with  his  queer  temper,  in  consideration  of  his  useful  pro¬ 
tection,  and  have  quite  as  often  to  say  “  Good  dog,  Tear-’em,” 
“  At  ’em,  Tear-’em,”  as  to  cry  out  “  Lie  down  Tear-’em,  and  be 
quiet.”  Certainly,  occasions  enough  have  offered  of  late  to 
demand  all  his  energies,  and  if  we  sometimes  grow  impatient  at 
the  inevitable  noise,  when  everything  else  is  tranquil,  we  can 
hardly  complain  if  our  necessary  watch  seeks  recreation,  in  his 
idle  moments,  by  growling  out  his  favourite  hymn — 

Let  docs  delight  to  bark  and  bito 
For  ’tis  their  nature  to — ■ 

the  only  piece  of  semi-sacred  music  which  has  ever  been  known 
to  recommend  itself  to  our  trusty  cynic. 

But  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Roebuck’s  general  merits,  his  bark 
at  Sheffield  was  not  uttered  without  good  reason.  It  was  a  real 


business  bark,  and  no  mere  growl  to  keep  his  voice  in  order. 
Nothing  can  be  truer  than  his  dictum,  that  the  chiefs  of  despotic 
Governments  do,  and  must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  cherish 
a  perennial  dislike  for  England.  Policy  may  veil  its  expression, 
and  Royal  courtesies  may  seem  to  dissipate  the  cloud  that  rests 
between  free  England  and  the  military  camps  that  pass  for 
Governments  abroad.  But  a  moment’s  chill  in  the  political 
atmosphere  is  enough  to  make  the  cloud  lower  as  dark  and 
threatening  as  ever.  This  is  the  law  of  our  national  existence, 
and  in  proclaiming  the  hollowness  of  our  friendships  with 
despotic  States,  Mr.  Roebuck  is  giving  utterance  to  a  truth  as 
deep  as  his  own  hatred  for  everything  that  savours  of  tyranny. 
The  peace  which  springs  from  mutual  appreciation  of  the  horrors 
of  war  is  all  that  is  possible  between  Governments  which  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  principle  in  common ;  and  it  is  better,  we  think,  can¬ 
didly  to  recognise  this  necessity  of  our  position  as  Mr.  Roebuck 
does,  than  to  strain  after  sympathy  which  cannot  be  genuine, 
and  to  be  for  ever  repeating  the  forms  of  a  theatrical  embrace. 
Let  us  content  ourselves  with  the  sober  commercial  amity  which 
may  prevail  between  the  subjects  of  States  whose  Governments 
are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  and  wc  shall  run  much  less  risk 
of  unlooked-for  storms  than  if  we  affect  a  warmth  in  our  political 
intercourse  which  only  those  countries  which  are  treading  in  tho 
same  steps  of  progress  can  actually  feel.  One  great  advantage 
of  thus  abstaining  from  self-delusion  on  the  subject  of  our  foreign 
relations  is,  that  the  watchfulness  that  is  needed  when  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  doubtful  friend  will  be  in  less  danger  of  falling 
asleep.  If  we  accept  to  some  extent  Mr.  Roebuck’s  creed  as  to 
our  national  position,  we  shall  be  in  less  need  of  his  continual 
bark.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  as  well  that  economists,  who  lash 
themselves  into  periodical  fury  when  the  annual  estimates  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  are  produced,  should  be  reminded,  by 
an  occasional  growl  from  Tear-’em,  that  there  are  suspicious 
characters  lurking  about,  and  that  we  must  not  bo  too  parsi¬ 
monious,  but  keep  our  household  in  a  state  of  perfect  security 
against  unforeseen  as  well  as  expected  assaults. 

Mr.  Roebuck  has  been  to  Cherbourg,  and  though  both  he  and 
more  experienced  men  are  without  fear  as  to  the  result  of  a 
conflict  between  our  sailors  and  those  of  France,  there  is  not  the 
less  reason  for  looking  with  jealousy  to  the  comparative  number 
of  our  guns  afloat,  and  above  all,  to  the  means  of  gathering 
together,  at  the  shortest  notice,  a  sufficient  body  of  men  to  man  an 
irresistible  Channel  Fleet.  Until  wc  are  able  to  say  that,  in  less 
time  than  an  attack  could  be  organized,  we  can  fill  the  narrow 
seas  with  a  fully  manned  fleet  of  adequate  strength,  we  have  no 
right  to  rest  in  fancied  security.  It  may  be  very  judicious  for  a 
Foreign  Minister  to  profess  the  most  implicit  reliance  on  the  good 
faith  of  other  Governments,  though  such  declarations  are,  we 
imagine,  accepted  abroad  for  about  as  much  as  they  are  worth. 
But  when  Tear-’em  shows  his  teeth  at  a  stranger  armed  with 
revolvers  and  a  life-preserver,  who  has  set  himself  down  to  pass 
the  night  opposite  our  door,  we  do  not  think  we  should  be  wiso 
to  rate  the  dog,  even  though  our  formidable  neighbour  should 
invite  us  to  inspect  his  splendid  arms,  and  even  present  them  at 
us  as  a  token  of  eternal  good  will.  We  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  demonstrations  of  amity  with  any  of  our  neighbours, 
so  long  as  probabilities  are  kept  in  view  in  the  midst  of  our 
enthusiasm.  These  things  are  very  well  in  moderation,  but  the 
safety  of  nations  rests  on  coarser  and  more  material  defences. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  believe  that  no  one  has  any  disposition 
to  quarrel  with  us,  but  wo  cannot  attain  the  full  measure  of 
security  which  we  islanders  ought  to  enjoy,  until  we  have  made 
it  tolerably  certain  that  those  who  may  choose  to  quarrel  with 
us  will  not  get  the  best  of  the  encounter.  When  this  desirable 
end  is  secured,  it  may  be  very  well  to  muzzle  Tear-’em,  but  as 
yet  we  are  rather  grateful  than  otherwise  for  tho  repetition  of 
the  growl,  “  Cherbourg  is  a  standing  menace  to  England.” 
There  it  will  stand,  whether  the  momentary  inclination  of  its 
master  may  be  for  friendship  or  enmity,  and  on  our  side  there 
should  be  a  standing  answer,  in  the  shape  of  an  organized  body 
of  seamen,  ready  at  any  instant  to  man  a  goodly  fleet. 

We  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
Commission  to  which  this  subject  has  been  entrusted ;  and  with¬ 
out  having  the  least  doubt  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  sincere 
in  his  pacific  profession,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  his  resolution 
in  so  good  a  cause  strengthened  by  every  support  which  we  can 
supply.  A  thorough  organization  of  the  overwhelming  maritime 
force  which  the  commercial  navy  of  England  can  at  all  times 
supply  would  help  to  restore  equilibrium  to  minds  that  have  been 
a  little  inflated  by  the  Cherbourg  spectacle.  To  cast  ever  so 
slight  a  damp  upon  the  spiteful  and  vainglorious  feeling  which 
bubbles  over  in  pamphlets  like  Cherbourg  et  l' Angleterre  would 
be  a  real  assistance  to  the  Emperor’s  Government — always  sup- 
osiug  him  to  be  as  zealous  a  cultivator  of  the  entente  cordiale  as 
e  has  hitherto  delighted  to  appear.  A  man  who  has  taken  the 
pledge  is  never  so  safe  as  when  tho  brandy-bottle  is  locked  up, 
and  his  friends  cannot  be  accused  of  undue  distrust  if  they  con¬ 
struct  new  locks  whenever  he  busies  himself  with  manufacturing 
keys  intended  to  pick  the  old  ones.  Napoleon’s  pledge  of  friendship 
to  England  may  bo  as  sincere  and  as  durable  as  those  which  were 
taken  by  Father  Mathew’s  followers.  But  Cherbourg  is  avowedly 
designed  as  a  key  to  the  ports  of  England  ;  and  we  may  not  un¬ 
reasonably  prepare  for  the  possibility  of  a  relapse  into  Napoleonic 
ideas  by  barring  our  doors  effectually  against  futuro  intrusion. 
Till  the  bar  is  put  up,  we  at  least  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  watch¬ 
dog  as  rough,  noisy,  and  sleepless  as  the  Sheffield  Tear-’em, 
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POLITICAL  PROPHECIES. 


THESE  are  few  subjects  in  the  present  day  so  popular  as 
prophecy  and  its  fulfilment,  and  certainly  there  have  been 
few  a^es  in  which  so  many  persons  made  claims,  natural  or  super¬ 
natural,  to  the  prophetic  character.  It  is  not  very  common 
for  prophets  to  be  brought  to  book,  but  it  is  occasionally  we  1 
worth  while  to  undertake  the  task.  This  reflection  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  us  by  accidentally  meeting  with  Mr  Carlyle  s  tract 
on  Chartism,  of  which  the  second  edition  was  published  m  1842, 
and  the  first,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  either  m  1840  or  1841.  ILo 
book  thus  carries  us  back  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  and  recals 
to  our  recollection  what  we  imagine  will  be  hereafter  regarded  by 
intelligent  inquirers  as  one  of  the  most  eventful  epochs  in  modern 
history.  Considering  that  the  date  to  which  we  have  referred  is 
one  which  can  be  well  remembered  by  men  still  young,  it  is  a 
little  singular  that  the  contrast  between  that  lime  and  the  present 
should  be  adverted  to  so  seldom,  and  in  so  superficial  a  manner . 

An  occasional  comparison,  when  newspaper  columns  are  empty, 
between  railways  and  stage-coaches,  tenpenny  “  single  letters 
and  the  penny  postage,  the  Exeter  mail  and  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph,  are  almost  the  only  exceptions  to  the  all  but  universal 
silence  with  which  we  acquiesce  in  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
social  changes  of  modern  times. 

Independently  of  the  political  reflections  which  it  suggests, 
much  literary  interest  attaches  to  the  tract  we  have  men¬ 
tioned.  Considerable  injustice  is  sure  to  be  done  to  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  if  his  books  are  criticised  without  reference  to  the  state  ot 
things  which  existed  at  the  time  when  his  opinions  were  formed. 

It  was  a  state  of  things  which  explains,  if  it  docs  not  justify, 
much  of  the  tone  of 'liis  works;  and  it  inclines  us  to  form  a 
higher  estimate  of  his  prophetical  sagacity  than  we  should 
draw  from  the  mere  broad  outline  of  events,  compared  with 
the  broad  outline  of  his  forebodings.  We  need  hardly  re¬ 
mind  our  readers  of  the  nature  of  the  pictures  which  two  such 
outlines  would  respectively  enclose.  For  many  years  together 
Mr.  Carlyle  was  the  most  pathetic,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent,  of  Jeremiahs.  His  constant  occupation  was  to  dilate 
upon  the  disorganization  of  the  whole. social  fabric.  According 
to  him,  the  rich  were  occupied  merely  in  preserving  their  game; 
the  poor  were  fast  passing  through  the  stage  which  separates 
smouldering  discontent  from  universal  combustion  and  explo- 
sion;  the  energy  of  the  middle  classes  was  expended  upon  an 
ignoble  mammon-worship — all  things,  in  short,  were  tending  to 
iT universal  overturn,  and  possibly  even,  in  the  result,  to  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  servile  war.  We  need  hardly  dwell 
upon  the  opposite  picture.  Instead  of  revolution,  or  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  it,  the  history  of  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  a  history  of  unexampled  and  almost  ple¬ 
thoric  prosperity.  Except  the  utterly  frantic  and  entirely  harm¬ 
less  outbreak  of  Smith  O’Brien,  and  the  noisy  folly  of  Cufley, 
Duffy,  and  Co.,  who  only  succeeded  in  showing  the  abject  weak¬ 
ness  of  their  party,  there  lias  been  no  sort  of  political  disturbance 
in  this  country  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Carlyle  wrote,  whilst 
every  kind  of  measure  which  could  in  any  way  benefit  the  poor 
or  conciliate  their  confidence  has  received  the  most  cordial  and 
laborious  attention.  In  short,  it  is  a  little  difficult  at  first  sight  not 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Carlyle’s  vaticinations  some  such  reflection  as  that 
of  the  man  in  the  Spectator,  who  persuaded  himself,  by  studying 
medical  books,  that  he  was  the  victim  of  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
and  especially  of  consumption,  “  till  at  last  growing  very  tat,  I 
was  in  a  manner  shamed  out  of  that  imagination. 

It  may  seem  absurd,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  to  say  that 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  prophecies  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  falsified  by  them,  and  that  the  course  of  events  establishes 
their  claim  to  careful  and  respectful  consideration.  Me  do, 
however,  maintain  this  apparent  paradox.  Like  other  men  ot 
genius,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  his  own  peculiar  mental  complexion,  lor 
which  we  must  allow  before  we  begin  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  his  conjectures.  Leaving  out  the  humour  and  the  mental 
dyspepsia  by  which  all  his  thoughts  are  coloured,  his  prophecy 
amounted  to  this— he  said,  in  the  year  1840,  that  very  great 
dangers  threatened  the  whole  social  fabric.  He  further  said,  in 
1S42  or  1843.  that  by  repealing  the  Coru-laws  a  respite  would 
be  gained,  when  “we  shall  have  another  period  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  of  victory,  and  prosperity,  during  which  it  is 
likely  the  people  may,  by  the  existing  methods,  be  kept  alive, 
and  physically  fed.  A  precious  space  of  years,  wherein  to  struggle 
in  reforming  our  foul  ways,  in  alleviating,  instructing,  regulating 
our  people.  It  will  be  a  priceless  time.  For  our  new  paroxysm 
of  commercial  prosperity  will,  on  the  old  method,  prove  but  a 
paroxysm  likely  enough  to  prove  our  last.”  vv  e  should,  111 
short,  have  to  look  about  us,  and  to  set  our  house  m  order. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  degree,  which,  ot  course,  can  nevei 
be  settled,  we  think  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  truth  in  this  view  of  our  national  condition.  .  The. history  of 
England  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  one  in  which,  partly 
by  effort,  partly  by  circumstances,  most  grievous  dangers  have 
been  partially  avoided,  and  great  progress  has  been  made  towards 
the  cure  of  diseases  of  great  malignancy  and  very  long  standing. 
It  is  matter  of  much  interest  to  look  back  in  a  summary  way 
upon  some  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  period. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  feelings  of  large  masses  ot  the 
poor  towards  the  rich  were  in  1840  hostile  in  the  extreme.  Ike 
rising  at  N ewport  in  the  winter  of  that  year — the  strikes  and  riots, 
almost  approaching  to  insurrection,  which  covered  the  whole 


of  the  northern  manufacturing  districts  in  1842,  and  of  which  Sir 
Charles  Napier’s  memoirs  contain  a  striking  though  perhaps  a 
somewhat  inflated  account — O’Connell’s  agitation  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1843 — and  the  frightful  misery  of  large  masses  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  which  had  been  vaguely  known  to  exist  for  many  years, 
and  which  was  brought  forward  with  horrible  distinctness  by  the 
Morning  Chronicle  in  1849 — were  all  symptoms  of  the  very  worst 
kind,  the  continuance  and  aggravation  of  which  would  most  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  led  to  consequences  dreadful  to  contemplate. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  flatter  ourselves  that  they  are  even 
now  entirely  removed.  There  is  still  a  vast  amount  of  misery 
among  the  poor,  with  much  selfishness  and  carelessness  among  the 
rich ;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  have  been  mitigated  to  a 
most  surprising  degree  by  a  series  of  very  remarkable  events. 
The  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  must  most  unquestionably  rank 
first  in  the  list.  The  commercial  importance  of  the  Corn-law, 
enormous  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  was  far  from  being  its  most 
remarkable  feature.  It  put  the  landholders  of  the  country  in  a 
thoroughly  false  position.  They  to  some  extent  actually  had, 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent  they  appeared  to  have,  an  interest 
hostile  to  the  general  welfare.  It  invested  the  commercial  classes 
with  a  character  for  largeness  of  understanding  and  liberality  ot 
mind  to  which  their  claim  was  in  many  particulars  very  contest¬ 
able,  and  to  which  most  assuredly  they  had  no  sort  of  exclusive 
title.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  in  money  the  benefits  which 
have  arisen  from  the  alteration  of  this  state  ot  things.  .  I  he  profits 
of  agriculture  have  increased,  the  special  unpopularity  ot  land- 
owners  has  disappeared,  and  the  whole  class  has  been  in\  igorated 
by  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture,  by  the  large  pur¬ 
chases  of  land  made  in  all  directions  by  men  of  business,  and  by 
the  investment  of  a  vast  amount  of  the  capital  created  by  com- 
raercial  prosperity  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Independently  of 
this  great  event  the  Irish  famine,  which  brought  Irish  misery  to 
a  tragical  end — the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  which  went  tar  to 
prevent  its  revival — the  enormous  emigration  to  theUnited  States, 
to  Canada,  and  to  Australia,  which  was  partly  composed  of  the 
Irish  exodus,  and  partly  stimulated  by  the  gold  discoveries  in 
California  and  Australia— have  relieved  an  enormous  amount  ot 
suffering,  and  have  completely  changed  the  w  hole  aspect  ot  our 
affairs.  '^Foreign  as  well  as  domestic  events  have  bad  a  vast  in¬ 
fluence  in  bringing  about  our  present  prosperity.  I  here  can  be 

no  doubt  that  the  disgraceful  spectacle  afforded  by  most  of  the 
Continental  nations  in  1848  and  1849  operated  as  a  most  salu¬ 
tary  warning  to  this  country,  whilst  the  national  spirit  was 
greatly  roused,  and  the  weak  and  strong  points  in  our  execu¬ 
tive  arrangements  were  pointed  out,  by  the  llussian  war  and  the 

Indian  mutiny.  .  .  . 

If  we  read  the  prophecies  of  1840  and  1842  by  the  fight  ot 
these  events,  we  must,  no  doubt,  admit  that  some  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  history  of  these  last  sixteen  or  eighteeu 
years  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  any  human  sagacity.  No 
one  could  have  foretold  the  Irish  famine  and  the  gold  discoveries, 
and  so  far,  no  doubt,  the  prophets  (for  Mr.  Carlyle  by  no  means 
stood  alone,  but  was  backed  up  by  Mr  Disraeli,  to  say  nothing 
of  less  conspicuous  allies)  are  entitled  to  say^  that  their  auguries 
have  been  rather  superseded  than  falsified.  This,  however,  is  not 
entirely  true ;  and  the  reflections  which  show  in  what  respects  it 
falls  short  of  the  truth  convey,  to  our  apprehension,  one  of  the 
most  important  political  lessons  of  modern  times.  The  practical 
conclusion,  all  but  universally  drawn  by  those  who  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  ruin  of  the  country,  was  that  our  institutions  were 
based  upon  wrong  principles,  and  that  they  were  quite  incompe¬ 
tent  to  deal  with  modern  social  problems.  Mr.  Carlyle  denounced 
our  “constitutional  formulas,”  and  anticipated  the  reign  of  the 
wisest  and  strongest.  The  organization  of  labour,  industrial 
regiments,  emigration  conducted  in  ships  of  war,  a  Parliament 
consisting  partly  of  Crown  nominees— in  short,  a  system  of 
socialism  made  as  unsentimental  as  possible  was  the  programme 
which  he  sketched  out,  though,  with  that  characteristic  Scotch 
sn  o-acity  which  never  under  any  circumstances  deserts  him,  he 
no't  only  abstained  from  any  detailed  prescriptions,  but  saw  the 
impossibility  of  framing  them,  and  laughed  unmercifully  at 
those  who  put  their  faith  in  Morrison’s  pills.  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  the  whole  Young  England  school  followed  the  same  cry 
in  a  different  spirit.  By  combining  scandal  about  Mr.  Croker 
and  Lord  Hertford  with  a  strange  farrago  of  historical  and 
logical  fallacies  about  the  monasteries,  Charles  I.,  Bolmgbroke 
and  his  Patriot  King,  the  old  “  Free  Monarchy  ’’—which  Mr. 
Disraeli  supposed  to  mean  a  monarchy  in  which  the  people 
were  free,  but  by  which  Clarendon  meant  a  monarchy  in 
which  the  king  “was  as  free  [from  lave]  and  absolute  as  any  in 
Europe” — the  Venetian  oligarchy,  the  territorial  constitution, 
and  much  other  rubbish,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  signi¬ 
fied  his  opiuion  that  a  revolution  upwards  was  the  only  possible 
alternative  with  a  revolution  downwards. 

The  real  history  of  the  last  eighteen  years  appears  to  us  to 
furnish  a  rebuke  to  such  speculations  all  the  more  impressive 
because  we  arrive  at  it  gradually  by  the  examination  of  facts. 
It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  our  social  evils  have  been  greatly 
mitigated,  and  that  the  virus  which  made  the  disease  so  dangerous 
has  been  all  but  extracted,  since  the  time  to  which  we  are  refer¬ 
ring  No  one  now  can  accuse  the  upper  classes  or  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  this  country  either  of  indifference  or  indolence  in 
respect  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  No  one  but  a  knave  or  a 
madman  can  seriously  look  forward  to  any  violent  collision 
between  the  different  classes  of  society  with  any  feeling  but  that 
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of  the  deepest  horror ;  and  it  was  proved  in  April,  1848,  when 
our  affairs  were  far  less  prosperous  than  they  are  now,  that  the 
poor  would  disavow,  and  if  necessary  combat,  any  such  design  as 
strongly  as  the  rich. 

What,  then,  has  brought  about  this  happy  change — the  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  our  political  doctors  or  the  neglect  of  them  P  No 
doubt  it  is  perfectly  true  that  many  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  it  has  been  effected  could  not  have  been  foreseen ; 
but  it  is  also  certain  that  unless  the  constitution  of  the  country 
— understanding  the  word  in  a  sense  large  enough  to  take  in 
all  our  habitual  settled  modes  of  action,  whether  embodied  in 
law  or  not — had  been  sound  and  good  in  the  very  highest  degree, 
many  of  the  events  in  question  would  have  been  the  most 
grievous  calamities.  They  admit  of  being  described  in  a  very 
different  light  from  that  in  which  we  have  described  them. 
“  During  this  period,”  a  future  historian  might  have  had  to  say, 
“  England  was  overwhelmed  by  the  most  frightful  calamities, 
and  little  credit  is  due  to  the  sagacity  of  the  writers  who  foresaw 
the  decline  of  the  country,  for  the  operation  of  the  causes  which 
they  saw  at  work  was  hastened  by  a  series  of  misfortunes  against 
which  no  wisdom  or  virtue  could  have  permanently  held  out. 
In  the  year  1847  a  dreadful  famine  overwhelmed  a  third  part  of 
the  country.  Parliament,  with  its  natural  inefficiency,  did 
nothing.  Ireland  sank  still  lower  in  its  squalid  misery,  and  the 
commerce  and  agriculture  of  England  never  recovered  the  loss 
of  that  rude  but  plentiful  supply  of  unskilled  labour  upon  which 
it  had  been  accustomed  to  depend  so  largely.  This  defect  was 
grievously  felt  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  gold  discoveries  pro¬ 
duced  so  vast  a  demand  for  labour.  The  United  States, 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  reaped  the  harvest  which  under 
more  prosperous  circumstances  might  have  renovated  England. 
It  is  to  the  united  operation  of  the  Irish  famine  and  of 
the  gold  discoveries  that  we  may  trace  that  decline  of 
commercial  activity  which  marks  the  latter  part  of  English 
history.  The  next  step  in  that  sad  story  is  the  Russian  War  of 
1854.  That  dreary  series  of  defeats,  humiliations,  and  blunders 
would  at  any  time  have  been  bad  enough ;  but  acting  on 
a  diminished  and  disheartened  population,  their  effects  were 
terrible  indeed.  The  political  influence  then  lost  has  never  been 
regained.  Since  the  defeats  at  the  Alma  and  Inkermann,  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  so  completely  a  second-rate  Power,  that  the  loss 
of  the  Indian  Empire  would  have  been  speedily  brought  about 
by  the  agency  of  some  European  nation,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
consummated  by  the  mutiny  of  1857.  We  must  not  overlook 
the  contagion  of  the  Continental  revolutions  in  1848.  They  pro¬ 
bably  only  hastened  a  natural  process.  The  Constitution,  as  it 
was  called,  was  a  mere  sham,  never  worth  much  at  any  time,  and 
completely  worn  out  by  the  inefficiency  and  sloth  which  were 
its  congenital  malady.  To  reproach  the  absolute  power  substi¬ 
tuted  for  this  wretched  mockery  with  being  the  cause  of  tho 
disasters  of  which  it  is  only  the  effect,  shows  profound  political 
ignorance.  Now  that  we  have  got  rid  of  legal  pedants  and  con¬ 
stitutional  talkers,  we  may  hope  that  we  stand  on  firm  ground, 
and  that  we  may  look  forward,  if  not  to  that  splendour  which 
haunted  the  dreams  of  a  former  generation,  yet  to  a  comfortable 
and  not  otherwise  than  respectable  position  in  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  family.” 

Such,  if  England  had  really  been  what  so  many  people  loudly 
asserted  it  to  be,  would  have  been  the  substance  of  the  reflections 
of  some  unborn  philosophical  historian.  The  fact  is,  that  such 
was  the  vital  power,  the  radical  health  and  soundness  of  the 
body  politic,  that  influences  which  might  well  have  operated  as 
poisons  affected  it  only  as  medicines.  The  cure  of  the  diseases 
of  this  country,  or  at  least  their  alleviation,  and  a  fair  pros¬ 
pect  of  their  radical  cure,  were  brought  about  by  famine,  by 
war,  by  contiguity  to — almost  by  contact  with — revolution  in  its 
wildest  form,  and  by  discoveries  which  almost  dissolved  society 
in  California,  and  entirely  choked  liberty  in  Spain.  It  was  no 
sudden  shift  of  the  wind  that  blew  us  out  of  danger.  Thanks 
to  good  steering  and  a  good  ship,  we  are  even  now  beating  up 
against  a  gale  which  would  have  driven  many  a  vessel  amongst 
the  breakers.  To  educe  prosperity  out  of  political  agitation, 
famine,  war,  and  revolution  is  possible  no  doubt ;  but  the  pos¬ 
sibility  implies  a  great  deal.  It  is  not  every  tree  of  which  it 
can  be  said  that  it  flourishes  under  the  axe,  and  duett  opes 
animumque  ferro.  The  world  was  open  to  others  as  well  as 
to  us  ;  yet  hardly  any  other  nation  in  Europe  can  look  back  with 
much  satisfaction  on  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

It  is  most  important  to  recollect  that  the  process  which  we 
have  tried  to  sketch  was  accomplished  by  the  elaborate  disre¬ 
gard  of  all  the  prescriptions  of  our  most  desponding  physicians. 
We  have  not  erected  a  beneficent  despotism ;  we  have  not 
organized  labour;  we  have  not  sent  every  one  to  school  by  main 
force  ;  we  have  not  given  up  Parliamentary  “  babble  wre  have 
not  revolutionized  Downing-strect — in  a  word,  in  our  corporate 
capacity,  we  have  confined  ourselves  almost  entirely  to  providing 
for  the  day  as  it  passed  by,  and  to  carrying  out  in  the  most 
deliberate  manner  the  most  obviously  desirable  reforms.  It  is 
principally  to  private  efforts  that  we  owe  the  present  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  country.  The  great  qualities  of  energy, 
forbearance,  and  mutual  confidence  have  perhaps  never  been 
displayed  so  vigorously  or  with  such  happy  results.  The  ardour 
with  which  every  favourable  opportunity  for  exertion  has  been 
seized — the  admirable  temper  and  calmness  with  which  the  poor 
have  borne  sufferings  often  cruelly  severe — the  countless  indi¬ 
vidual  efforts  which  the  rich  have  made  to  relieve  those  sufferings, 


and  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  those  w  ho  were  affected  by 
them  might  relieve  themselves— and  the  extraordinary  confidence 
in  each  other’s  good  sense  and  good  intentions  with  which  all 
parties  and  classes  have  discussed  their  affairs — are  the  proximate 
causes  of  our  present  condition.  What  that  condition  might 
have  been  if  we  had  allowed  ourselves  to  be  frightened  into  heroic 
remedies,  and  to  be  persuaded  out  of  our  traditionary  maxims 
and  habits  of  policy,  is  a  question  which  discerning  people  will 
not  find  it  difficult  to  answ  er. 


THE  ANCIENT  MASTERS  AT  THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION,  1858. 

HE  display  of  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters  in  Pall 
Mall  is  this  year  one  of  unusual  interest,  especially  as 
the  recollection  of  the  Great  Exhibition  at  Manchester  last 
summer  had  whetted  the  appetite  of  tho  public  for  tho 
enjoyment  of  the  unknown  treasures  of  art  that  abound  in 
the  private  collections  of  England.  The  principal  features 
of  the  year’s  show  are  Lord  Suffolk’s  pictures  from  Charl¬ 
ton  Park — so  strangely  stolen  a  few'  months  since,  and  so 
unexpectedly  recovered — and  the  late  acquisitions  of  a  new  col¬ 
lector,  Mr.  Alexander  Barker,  to  w'hose  taste  and  zeal  we  owe 
the  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  some 
rare  artists  hitherto  almost  unknown  in  this  country. 

The  celebrated  “  Vierge  aux  lvochers”  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
occupies  of  right  the  place  of  honour  in  the  Gallery.  The  exqui¬ 
site  grace  of  the  whole  composition  and  the  masterly  painting  of 
the  heads  arc  incontestably  due  to  the  great  man  whose  name 
the  picture  bears  ;  but  the  sky  and  rocky  background,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  figures,  are  clumsy  in  the  extreme,  and  the  general 
tone  of  colour  is  displeasing.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  any 
upil  of  such  inefficiency  should  have  been  allowed,  or  should 
ave  dared,  to  attempt  the  completion  of  a  work  begun  in  his 
best  style  by  tho  great  master.  The  picture,  however,  is  one  of 
special  interest,  and  one  forgets  the  accessories  in  the  beauty  of 
the  sentiment  and  expression  of  the  Holy  Family  and  the  minis- 
trant  angel.  Several  other  reputed  wrorks  of  Da  Vinci  flank  this 
masterpiece.  Foremost  among  them  is  the  Rev.  Davenport  Brom¬ 
ley’s  small  half-length  of  the  “  Virginand  Child”  (5) — a  work  which, 
with  all  deference  to  Dr.Waagen,  we  should  rather  have  assigned 
to  Luini,  whose  name  it  bore  in  the  Fesch  Collection.  It  is  a 
delicious  picture,  rather  cold  and  austere  in  treatment,  with  a 
still'  half-drawn  curtain  for  the  background,  but  most  happily  con¬ 
ceived  and  finely  coloured.  The  faces  perhaps  lack  elevation, 
but  the  figures  are  most  graceful ;  and  the  Child,  a  mere  nude 
infant,  with  an  arch  playful  expression,  sporting  with  flowers,  is 
charming  in  the  naturalistic  style.  Lord  Ashburton’s  “  Infant 
Saviour  and  St.  John”  (8)  is  another  reputed  Da  Vinci,  which  many 
critics  claim  for  his  greatest  pupil.  This  is  a  work  of  most 
finished  execution,  in  that  soft  delicate  rounded  outline-less  style 
technically  called  sfumato.  The  sentiment,  however,  is  scarcely 
satisfactory.  The  group  consists  of  a  lamb  in  the  centre  of  tho 
composition,  most  highly  idealized  and  conventionalized — a  very 
miracle  of  tender  refinement  of  style — which  is  embraced  by  twro 
naked  children,  beautifully  drawn  in  all  the  naturalism  of  plump, 
rosy,  dimpled  flesh,  but  without  a  spark  of  that  higher  conscious¬ 
ness  w’hich  we  look  for  in  the  Great  Precursor,  and  which  we 
find  in  the  latent  Godhead  of  the  Sistine  Infant.  Still,  this  is 
a  picture  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  tear  oneself,  and  which  is  a 
chef  d' oeuvre  of  its  kind.  Lord  Suffolk's  other  “Virgin  and 
Child”  (it),  attributed  to  Da  Vinci,  has  so  suffered  by  repainting, 
that  it  has  little  merit  left.  The  tone  of  colour  is  quite  altered, 
and  though  the  design  bears  traces  of  genius,  the  general  effect 
is  disagreeable.  The  large  copy  of  Leonardo’s  “  Cena,”  by  his 
pupil,  D’Oggione,  contributed  by  the  Royal  Academy,  occupies 
nearly  a  whole  side  of  the  North  Room,  and  cannot  be  seen  in 
these  close  quarters  to  any  advantage.  This  is  a  work  of  course 
which  is  full  of  interest,  though  it  is  not  to  bo  compared  for  an 
instant  with  the  perishing  original  in  the  Refectory  at  Milan. 
But  we  regret  that  the  scanty  wall  space  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gallery  should  be  taken  up  by  pictures  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  London  which  the  public  ought  to  have  at  least  an 
occasional  opportunity  of  seeing  gratuitously. 

Two  large  sketches  by  Leonardo — very  powerfully  drawn 
heads  of  our  Lord  and  of  an  Apostle — complete  this  remarkable 
series  ;  and  Mr.  Baring’s  acknowledged  Luini,  a  “  Holy  Family” 
(6),  an  agreeable,  but  somewhat  Academic  and  affected  piece, 
with  softened  outlines  and  dubious  expression,  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  specimens  of  the  Lombard  school. 

Not  very  happily  contrasted  with  these  Milanese  pictures  is  the 
Murillo  that  hangs  over  the  “Vierge  aux  Rochers.”  It  is  Lord 
Howe’s  “  Sleeping  Infant  Saviour”  (1),  a  bright  and  harmonious 
gem  of  colour.  The  Child  is  thoroughly  naturalistic ;  and  two 
amorini — for  they  are  no  better — hover  over  him  in  the  air. 
But  these  boy-angels  are  exquisitely  imagined,  and  one  of  them 
clasps  his  little  hands  in  prayer  in  a  way  that  would  win  any 
mother’s  heart. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  notice  Mr.  Barker’s  remarkable  group 
of  pictures.  First  in  order  of  arrangement  comes  a  specimen  of 
the  late  Ferrarese,  “Dosso  Dossi”  (15),  a  large  altarpiece  repre¬ 
senting  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Lucy.  It  is  inaccurate  and  man¬ 
nered,  but  not  without  spirit  and  a  certain  manliness.  Carlo 
Crivelli,  a  Venetian  artist,  a  full  century  earlier,  is  represented 
by  five  notable  works.  Two  of  these  form  a  series  of  six  half¬ 
figures  of  saints  in  architectural  niches — originally,  perhaps,  a 
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predella.  The  niches  are  most  forcibly  painted,  with  every  vein 
of  the  marble  glowing  in  colour,  and  some  fruit  and  flowers 
hanging  between  them,  which  are  finished  with  rare  truth¬ 
fulness  and  power.  But  the  enshrined  saints  are  almost  grotesque 
in  their  superabundant  life.  They  seem  as  if  they  were  struggling 
to  get  out  of  their  cells,  and  their  attitudes  are  almost  repulsive. 
But  there  is  amazing  spirit  in  the  composition.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  two  female  saints  (22)  (24)  by  the  same  artist. 
But  the  best  Crivelli  here  is  (26)  the  portrait  of  the  Beato 
Ferretti,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Pope.  He  is  depicted  as  a 
Franciscan,  with  a  rather  vacant  face  attenuated  by  ascetic  mor¬ 
tification.  The  landscape  of  the  distance  and  the  foreground  is  a 
marvel  of  jewel-like  minute  painting,  quite  pre-Baffaelite  in  its 
accuracy. 

An  early  portrait  by  Pietro  della  Francesca  (17)— representing 
Xsotta  da  Bimini  in  exact  profile — is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked. 
The  face  itself  is  simply  ugly,  and  the  costume  hideous  ;  but  the 
execution  of  the  picture,  and  especially  of  the  details  of  the  dress 
and  ornaments,  is  exquisitely  finished  and  minute.  It  is  finer 
than  the  not  very  dissimilar  portrait  of  the  same  lady  by  the  same 
artist  among  the  late  additions  to  the  National  Collection.  Ortolano 
— as  the  Ferrarese  painter  Benvenuto  (died  1525)13  nicknamed 
was  quite  unknown  in  England.  Mr.  Barker  exhibits  a  large  altar- 
piece  by  this  artist,  representing  full-length  figures  of  St.  Sebas¬ 
tian,  St.  Eoch,  and  St.  Demetrius  (19).  The  execution  is  free 
and  broad,  but  the  design  is  staring  and  melodramatic,  and  the 
expression  of  the  conscious-looking  saints  is  eminently  unpre¬ 
possessing.  With  this  may  be  compared  the  altarpiece  of  Nicola 
da  Facnza — a  painter  of  whom  we  never  heard  before  (died  1588) 

— representing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  a  group  ol  saints  in 
the  act  of  adoration  (25).  It  is  strange  to  see  how  the  type  of 
this  kind  of  composition  must  have  survived  when,  all  genuine 
feeling  for  art  had  decayed.  This  scarecrow  of  a  picture  is  not 
without  a  reverent  intention ;  but  the  figures  are  just  like  so 
many  Dutch  dolls  mopping  and  mowing  in  veneration.  Any¬ 
thing  more  quaint  or  wooden  was  never  seen.  It  looks  like  a 
cheap  altarpiece  that  might  have  been  furnished  to  a  village 
church  from  some  mechanical  manufactory  of  pictures,  in  which 
the  lingering  tradition  of  the  old  sentiment,  and  the  old  conven¬ 
tional  grouping,  had  survived  any  living  practice  of  art.  But 
the  view  of  Florence  in  the  background,  with  its  dome,  and 
campanile,  and  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  is  a  redeeming 
feature.  Another  large  altarpiece  by  Marco  Palmigiani  (27) 
may  be  grouped  with  the  two  last-named  works.  Here  again  the 
ordonnance  is  bold  and  striking,  but  the  execution  and  details 
are  worthless.  The  subject  is  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints. 

In  the  little  circular  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  “The  Holy  Family, 
(20)  Mr.  Barker  has  secured  a  work  of  much  higher  artistic 
merit.  The  conception  is  charming.  The  Virgin  is  kneeling 
over  the  Holy  Child,  who  lies  on  the  ground  looking  up  at  his 
mother,  and  propped  up  by  a  pillow  ;  and  the  infant  Baptist 
kneels  behind.  The  “  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  (23)  by 
L.  Signorelli  is  grotesque ;  and  the  pilasters,  painted  with 
small  figures  of  Saints,  by  F.  Signorelli  (28,  30),  are  not  much 
better.  But  the  curious  picture  of  Filippo  Lippi  (21),  repre¬ 
senting  the  Patron  Saints  of  Florence — or  rather  ot  the  Medici 
sitting  in  conclave,  is  a  real  treasure.  St.  John  Baptist  occupies 
the  middle  seat,  between  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damian,  St.  Laurence 
and  St.  Antony,  St.  Francis  and  St.  Peter  Martyr.  It  is  said 
that  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  sat  for  the  portraits  of  their 
respective  patron  saints,  and  that  Savonarola  was  the  model  for 
the  Dominican  martyr.  Be  this  as  it  may — and  we  confess  we 
cannot  in  any  way  trace  the  last-claimed  likeness — the  picture  is 
of  a  rare  kind  and  special  interest. 

The  “Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  John”  (29),  by  Sandro  Bot¬ 
ticelli,  is  an  average  specimen  of  the  somewhat  cold  and  thin 
style  of  that  artist.  Finally,  in  the  Giorgione  (34),  the  well- 
known  ornament  of  the  Manfrini  Collection,  Mr.  Barker  has 
acquired  a  gem  of  art  of  the  very  purest  lustre.  It  is  the  picture 
in  which  the  painter  himself,  habited  as  a  gallant  cavalier,  occu¬ 
pies  the  centre,  looking  admiringly  towards  his  mistress,  on  his 
right  hand,  while  a  youth,  splendidly  dressed,  turns  away  on  his 
left.  This  picture  is  all  but  faultless.  More  noble  .  types  of 
manly,  female,  and  adolescent  beauty  were  never  imagined,  and 
never  was  execution  more  perfect,  as  to  form,  or  colour,  or  mani- 
ulation.  It  is,  we  think,  the  finest  thing  in  this  year’s  Exhi- 
ition. 

We  must  dwell  at  less  length  on  the  rest  of  the  collection, 
merely  noticing  the  most  prominent  pictures.  There  is  but  one 
specimen  of  the  purely  mystical  school — a  picture,  or  rather  an 
illumination,  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli  (35.)  It  is  beautifully  treated 
• — the  Virgin  and  Child  being  seated  under  a  canopy  which  is 
carried  by  attendant  angels.  This  is  not  a  common  conceit,  and 
it  is  here  most  prettily  rendered,  but  the  faces  seem  to  have  been 
retouched.  Lord  Powis  contributes  a  small  specimen,  reputed 
to  be  by  the  Frate  (57).  It  is  a  graceful  enough  composition,  re¬ 
presenting  the  Virgin  and  Child  seated  on  a  stone  bench,  while 
in  the  background  two  undraped  angels  draw  aside  that  green 
curtain  which  is  seldom  absent  from  the  pictures  of  Fra  Barto¬ 
lommeo.  But  the  Virgin’s  arm  is  foreshortened  out  of  all 
drawing.  . 

Lord  Suffolk’s  “  Le  Saboteur”  (42),  by  A.  Carracci,  is  chiefly 
curious  for  its  attempt  to  reproduce  the  mystical  feeling  of  older 
and  purer  art.  The  Virgin,  a  mere  peasant  woman,  is  sitting 
at  her  work,  and  St.  Joseph  is  marking  a  plank  for  sawing  by 


pulling  the  chalked  string  used  for  that  purpose  by  carpenters, 
our  Lord  holding  one  end  of  the  line.  The  execution  is  coarse 
in  the  extreme.  Among  some  average  portraits,  one  of  Piero 
Bichetti  (47),  by  Tintoretto,  is  the  most  striking.  The  subject 
was  as  ugly  and  commonplace  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  but 
the  treatment  is  admirable. 

The  Middle  Boom  contains  a  collection,  rather  above  the 
average,  we  think,  of  Dutch  pictures — landscapes  by  Buysdael, 
pieces  of  low  life  by  Teniers,  sea-pieces  by  Backhuysen  and 
Vandevelde,  and  the  dike.  Among  these  we  were  struck  by  two 
portraits  of  a  Burgomaster  and  his  wife,  by  De  Vos.  There  are 
also  two  especially  charming  river  scenes  belonging  to  Mr.  Wynn 
Ellis,  by  Vander  Capella.  Lord  Lonsdale’s  Exterior  and  Interior 
of  St.  Peter’s,  by  Pannini,  are  unusually  good  specimens;  and 
the  interior  of  the  Pantheon  (107),  bv  the  same  painter,  is  a  rare 
subject  well  treated.  The  patch  of  sunlight  travelling  round  the 
dome  from  the  open  aperture  in  the  roof,  is  strikingly  given. 
The  Canalettos  shown  this  year  are  more  than  commonly  good. 
We  single  out  a  Hobbima  (80)  of  Lord  Suffolk’s,  representing  a 
woody  landscape,  as  exquisitely  lovely. .  The  figures  of  St.  Justa 
(71)  and  St.  Butina  (78),  the  Patron  Saiuts  of  Seville,  attributed 
here  to  Murillo,  will  escape  no  observer.  The  former  is  an 
especially  lovely  portrait  of  a  Spanish  maiden.^  But  are  they  not 
more  in  the  style  of  Zurbaran  than  of  Murillo  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
large  picture,  also  attributed  (but  with  little  reason)  to  Murillo, 
representing  St.  Baymond  and  two  attendant  monks  sailing  on 
the  sea  on  his  outspread  cloak  (99)  is  powerful  but  distressingly 
quaint  in  its  treatment.  Here,  also,  may  be  noticed  two  vivid 
portraits  by  Bcmbraudt — one  of  an  Antwerp  goldsmith  (100), 
the  other  of  his  mother  (102).  Tho  latter  is  quite  repulsive,  from 
its  exaggeration  of  every  feature  of  old  age  ;  but  its  execution  is 
astonishingly  powerful. 

In  the  South  Boom  we  observed  two  very  interesting  frag¬ 
ments.  A  Female  Head  (109),  by  Bellini,  represents  with 
lifelike  force  a  weatherworn  peasant  matron  of  the  Lagunes. 
And  the  Head  of  a  Priest  (125),  by  Van  Eyck  (evidently  cut 
out  of  a  large  picture,  as  is  shown  by  the  hand  of  the  patron 
saint  resting  on  the  head),  may  well  be  a  work  of  that  master,  as 
it  exemplifies  all  his  laboured  finish  of  execution.  The  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  (123),  by  our  early  English  painter,  Isaac  Oliver,  is 
not  without  interest.  It  has  all  the  minuteness  of  a  miniature. 
Berkhey den’s  Interior  of  a  Dutch  Church  (126)  is  singular,  as 
showing  the  congregation  engaged  in  Protestant  worship.  They 
are  listening  to  a  sermon — the  sexes  divided,  and  the  elders 
ranged  in  high  pews,  while  the  area  is  filled  with  chairs. 

In  the  English  School,  Gainsborough  is  insufficiently  repre¬ 
sented,  though  his  sketch  of  Two  Monks  Heads  (152)  striking, 
and  of  very  unusual  character.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  appears  in 
two  portraits  of  Nelly  O’Brien,  neither  of  them  rivalling  the 
incomparable  picture  of  the  Hertford  collection,  and  one  of 
them— the  profile  (156)— being  by  no  means  remarkable.  But 
the  other  (128),  belonging  to  Mr.  Mills,  has  the  same  well-known 
full-face  that  was  admired  at  Manchester,  though  it  lacks  the 
witchery  of  the  becoming  hat  and  dress  that  added  so  great  a 
charm  in  the  Hertford  picture.  Of  the  other  portraits  by  Sir 
Joshua  here,  we  will  name  the  oval  Head  of  Lady  Beaumont 
(165)  as  the  most  successful.  His  “  St.  Agnes”  (174)  's  nothing 
but  an  atrocious  parody  of  religious  art. 

A  manly  portrait,  by  Dobson,  of  William  Cavendish,  “  the 
Loyal  Duke  of  Newcastle”  (136),  must  not  be  forgotten.  And 
Daniell’s  “  Hindoo  Temple”  (139),  is  a  striking  reproduction  of 
Oriental  scenery — almost  photographic  in  its  minuteness  and 
fidelity  of  detail.  A  “Fiver  View”  near  Norwich  (154). .hy  a 
little  known  local  artist,  John  Crome,  struck  us  as  being  singu¬ 
larly  good  and  truthful.  There  are  two  conspicuous  failures  by 
Zoffany,  representing  court  groups  of  the  Eoyal  Family— 
astonishingly  unlike  what  Vandyck  did  for  Charles  I. ;  and 
finally,  there  is  a  single  landscape  by  Turner  (167),  which  is 
worthy  of  all  praise  for  its  solemn  evening  effect  of  a  lake  deeply 
sunk  among  wooded  hills.  Upon  the  whole,  we  congratulate  the 
Directors  for  the  present  season  on  the  great  treat  they  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  lovers  of  ancient  art. 


RECENT  ENGRAVINGS. 

THE  days  of  pure  line-engraving — at  least  in  England  — 
are,  as  every  one  knows,  past,  or  at  least  temporarily 
eclipsed.  The  reasons  for  this  waning  of  the  art,  in  addition 
to  its  laborious  and  costly  nature,  may  not  be  far  to  seek. 
Some  are  of  a  material  kind,  such  as  the  invention  of  new  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  others  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  as  chiefly  two 
—the  modern  love  of  effect,  and  the  mediocrity  or  incompetence 
of  our  engravers  as  draughtsmen.  These  two  reasons  combined 
suffice  not  only  to  account  for,  but  to  justify,  the  neglect  of  pure 
line-engraving. 

The  English  art-tendency  is  notoriously  rather  towards  colour 
and  “  the  look  of  a  thing,”  than  towards  exact  form.  From  the 
days  of  Beynolds,  and  those  contemporaries  and  successors  of 
his  who  attempted  and  blundered  at  “  high  art,  ’  down  to  the 
last  re-constructing  movement  of  our  school — the  pre-Baffaelite — 
this  has  been  the  case  ;  and  even  pre-Baffaelitism  does  not  over¬ 
turn  these  conditions — being,  with  all  its  attention  to  minute  and 
elaborated  form,  still  more  distinctively  a  colorist  school. _  It  is 
no  more  than  natural,  therefore,  that  mezzotint,  or  a  combination 
of  mezzotint  with  line,  should  find  more  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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public  than  line  itself—  furnishing,  as  these  methods  unquestion¬ 
ably  do,  in  a  broad  salient  manner,  strong  effects,  soothing, 
luscious,  brilliant,  or  gloomy,  such  as  lie  beyond  the  fair  range  of 
line-engraving,  and,  if  thereby  attained  at  all,  cost  infinite  pains  and 
skill.  Let  these  pains  and  skill  be  forthcoming,  and  the  noble  and 
truly  artistic  qualities  of  line-engraving  will  entitle  it  to  a  prepon¬ 
derating,  though  by  no  means  an  exclusive,  acceptance  with  the 
public.  But  it  is  too  true  that  they  are  not  forthcoming  in  any 
adequate  degree.  To  produce  a  thoroughly  right  engraving — 
more  especially  a  line-engraving,  which  has  no  effects  or  expe¬ 
dients  to  plead  in  substitution — needs  an  artist,  just  as  a  picture 
or  a  drawing  does.  It  needs  an  artist  even  more  than  a  painted 
copy  from  a  picture,  inasmuch  as  what  can  in  that  case  be  done,  taut 
lien  quemal,  by  mere  closeness  of  imitation,  requires,  in  the  case  of 
an  engraving,  to  be  done  by  the  difficult  and  delicate  translation 
of  spaces  ot  light,  shade,  and  colour,  into  linear  form.  No¬ 
thing  can  do  that,  even  tolerably,  except  drawing  —  nothing 
well  except  good  drawing.  It  is  by  drawing  that  a  line- 
engraving  must  achieve  whatsoever  it  does  achieve — expression, 
chiaroscuro,  texture,  as  well  as  the  more  direct  facts  and  relations 
of  form.  The  whole  interest  of  the  production  depends  upon 
the  story  which  it  tells  as  a  mirror  of  the  original  work,  and  upon 
its  drawing.  An  art  of  line-engraving  which  does  not  possess 
that  power  in  a  high  degree  deserves  to  sink.  Yet  the  British 
school  furnishes  its  painters,  sculptors,  and  other  original  de¬ 
signers  but  scantily  with  drawing,  and  its  engravers  of  course 
still  more  scantily.  As  long  as  that  remains  the  case,  line-en¬ 
graving  will  continue  in  a  depressed  condition — at  best  flickering 
here  and  there  with  some  little  vigour,  but  always  towards  ex¬ 
tinction.  This  will  be  inevitable,  because,  of  all  forms  of  en¬ 
graving,  it  is  the  one  where  the  standard  is  highest  and  the 
deficiency  least  endurable. 

We  believe  that,  as  in  various  other  instances  wherein  Fine 
Artis  concerned,  the  extreme  subdivision  of  labour — the  isolation 
of  individual  effort  in  the  present  daj* — has  been  harmful  here. 
Engraving  is  made  a  thing  apart.  Its  practitioners  are  workers 
in  a  distinct  craft,  which  other  artists  regard  as  partly  mecha¬ 
nical,  and  beneath  them — at  least,  as  in  no  respect  their  own. 
This  inevitably  fosters  the  evil  at  which  it  takes  umbrage  ;  and 
the  more  that  feeling  prevails,  the  more  will  the  calling  of  the 
engraver  tend  to  sink  from  art  into  mechanism,  and  from  pro¬ 
fession  into  trade.  The  principle  and  practice  of  the  old  times 
were  different.  The  great  men  then — and  continually  the  minor 
men  too,  for  the  matter  of  that — were  primarily  artists.  From 
a  universal  Giotto,  or  Leonardo,  or  Michel  Angelo,  down  to 
many  a  subordinate  though  still  distinguished  man,  we  do  not 
find  that  this  one  was  sculptor,  and  that  painter,  and  the  third 
metal-worker  or  architect,  but  the  one  grand  eye  and  hand  pos¬ 
sesses  the  entire  cycle  of  art ;  and  there  is  not  perhaps  a  Giam¬ 
battista  or  a  Benedetto  of  them  all  who  would  have  understood 
that  it  could  be  his  function  to  paint  in  fresco  on  a  wall,  or  in 
water-colour  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and  not  in  oil  on  a  canvas  or  a 
panel.  We  readily  concede  that  the  perfect  or  systematic  practice 
of  engraving  could  not  be  demanded  or  desired  from  painters  and 
other  inventive  artists,  unless  from  one  here  and  there— the  time 
and  labour  involved  would  bo  too  great.  But  its  practice  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  a  general  accurate  insight  into  its  principles 
and  methods,  might  prove  highly  advantageous — disciplining  the 
artist  himself  in  hard,  stern  drawing,  raising  the  standard  of 
achievement,  and  tightening  the  bonds  of  art-fellowship  between 
the  original  producer  and  his  expositor  to  the  wider  public. 
Turner,  perceiving  the  defects  of  his  engravers,  worked  upon  the 
engravings,  and  often  injured  them.  A  closer  recognised  connexion 
between  the  two  arts  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  both. 

I  here  is,  however,  one  form  of  engraving — that  of  etching — 
already  practised  to  some  considerable  extent  by  the  original 
artists,  and  which  might  be  far  more  generally  adopted  with 
great  advantage.  In  most  cases,  it  would  avail  to  supersede  the 
work  of  repetition  at  second-hand  altogether.  Except  in  the 
instance  of  the  most  elaborate  works,  the  comparatively  slight 
indication  of  thought  and  purpose  which  an  etching  supplies  is 
all  that  the  spectator  cares  for  or  needs  ;  and  the  truth  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  character  and  effect  which  it  gives  are  of  far  higher  value 
than  the  translator’s  labour,  which  is  often  stilted  even  if  not 
inefficient,  and  seldom  hits  the  exact  medium  between  effort  and 
attainment,  or,  taking  into  account  its  great  expenditure  of 
means,  quite  satisfies  the  mind.  Many  a  thought  well  worthy  of 
record,  yet  not  demanding  full  expression  in  a  picture,  may  be 
rendered  in  an  etching — many  a  picture  thus  reproduced  or 
modified,  which  does  not  need,  or  would  hardly  bear,  the  severe 
process  of  engraving.  Another  form  of  repetition  which  might 
well  be  made  nearly  universal,  is  that  of  photography. 

.  Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  that  engraving  is"  but  awaiting 
its  death-warrant  at  the  hands  of  the  photographer.  Engraving 
is  only  an  expedient  for  repetition — a  very  slow  and  laborious, 
as  well  as  a  costly  one.  A  quicker  and  (in  theory)  more  thorough 
expedient  is  now  at  our  command.  Let  photography  only 
succeed  in  rendering  the  true  relations  of  work  in  colour,  and 
give  assured  guarantee  of  its  own  permanent  continuance,  and 
we  do  not  well  see  what  plea  engraving  has  to  offer  why  it  should 
not  be  superseded.  The  artist’s  own  etching  will  suffice  for 
whatever  else  remains  to  be  performed.  And,  among  the  men 
who  would  otherwise  be  engravers,  such  as  are  naturally  artists 
will  find  their  sphere  in  a  less  tedious  and  more  intrinsically 
valuable  form  of  art.  Engraving,  except  as  a  necessary  expe¬ 


dient,  is  unremunerativo  work — a  fact  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  consideration  that  no  sane  man  would  undertake  to  present 
his  designs  in  engraving  as  their  original  or  sole  shape,  but  only 
to  repeat  them,  or  to  procure  their  repetition,  by  that  process. 

But  uh  this  is  future,  or  contingent.  Our  immediate  subject 
is  the  engravings  which  have  been  recently  published  in  England. 
Of  these  we  find  a  somewhat  more  than  commonly  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  lloyal  Academy,  which  has  set  apart  its  much- 
shunned  Octagon- room  almost  exclusively  for  their  display — a 
sensible  decision,  as  this  room,  fatal  to  pictures,  is  not  ill-adapted 
for  engravings. 

lo  the  important  preliminary  question — What  are  the  fittest 
subjects  for  engraving  amid  contemporary  art P — we  can  spare 
but  a  very  few  words.  Briefly,  the  first  requisite  is  a  story  worth 
telling,  in  works  of  invention;  and,  in  works  of  record,  a  subject 
that  really  deserves  to  be  recorded — portraits  of  interesting  per¬ 
sons,  for  instance,  or  scenes  of  high  interest  of  association. 
Y\  orks  of  colour,  as  such,  are  necessarily  excluded ;  and  many 
which  display  great  qualities  of  art,  apart  from  the  sources  of 
value  just  adverted  to,  are  not  specially  adapted  to  engraving — 
as  noble  picturesque  landscapes,  or  groups  remarkable  rather  for 
artistic  feeling  than  for  definite  purpose.  As  matters  stand,  the 
print-shops  are  mainly  show-rooms  for  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and 
for  commonplace  domestic  art  of  the  Stone  or  Brooks  stamp. 
I  he  atrocities  of  the  sham-religious  eruption,  when  all  London 
and  England  were  inoculated  with  the  Barraud  and  Lejeune 
virus,  seem  pretty  well  over  for  the  nonce. 

At  the  Academy,  we  find  line-engravings  after  Messrs.  Lucy, 
>1  ul ready,  Frith,  and  others.  Mr.  Graves  is  rather  bare  and  cold 
in  his  rendering  of  Mr.  Lucy’s  “Cromwell  resolving  to  refuse 
the  Crown.  Mr.  Willmore  is  very  hard  and  unsuccessful  in 
'burner  s  “Cologne.”  “Agatha,”  engraved  by  Mr.  Joubert, 
recalls  the  look  of  the  fine  old  period  of  French  line-engraving 
in  a  moderate  degree.  Mr.  Slicnton,  in  “  The  Loan  of  a  Bite,” 
has  caught  the  pale,  subdued  uniformity  of  Mr.  Mulrcady’s 
earlier  manner;  but  the  ugly  element  in  the  picture,  severed 
from  its  delicacies  of  manipulation,  makes  the  engraving  rather 
a  distasteful  one.  Mr.  Thomas  Landseer  has  long  been  ne  plus 
ultra  in  expressing  the  characteristics  of  his  brother's  works. 
The  “  Highland  Nurses”  is  a  most  exquisite  rendering  of  that 
exquisite  picture  of  the  wounded  buck,  tenderly  watched  to  his 
last  gasp  by  the  does,  which  enriched  the  Academy  exhibition  of 
a  year  or  two  back.  We  have  here  the  softness  of  a  mezzotint, 
and  the  individual  freedom  and  wilful  confidence  of  an  original 
etching.  The  hides  of  the  fawn  and  doe  in  the  foreground  may 
possibly  be  a  trifle  too  rough  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
any  other  method  would  have  come  so  near  the  general  manner 
of  the  picture  itself.  This  is  one  more  triumphant  shop-window 
version  of  the  inexhaustibly  popular  Sir  Edwin.  Mr.  Frith 
appears  in  two  prints.  “  Hogarth  brought  before  the  Governor 
of  Calais  as  a  Spy”  has  rather  a  poor  effect  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Edwards.  The  “  Life  at  the  Sea-side”  which,  a  few  seasons  ago, 
was  only  less  tickling  to  the  public  than  the  “Derby  Day”  has 
been  this  year,  finds  an  engraver  in  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  has  achieved 
his  arduous  task,  on  the  whole,  with  delicacy  and  precision.  The 
faces,  however,  are  sometimes  a  little  deficient  in  drawing — a 
blemish  with  which  we  do  not  recollect  the  picture  to  have  been 
chargeable.  Take,  for  example,  the  little  boy  in  the  centre  fore¬ 
ground,  with  his  miniature  boat. 

The  union  of  line  and  mezzotint — that  special  style  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  realizing  so  much,  and  done  with 
such  workmanlike  ability  as  almost  to  impair  the  sense  of 
artistic  character — is  exemplified  in  Mr.  Bromley’s  engraving 
from  Maclise,  “  Caxton’s  Printing  Office  in  the  Almonry  at 
Westminster.”  This  is  remarkably  distinct  and  efficient,  closely 
conforming  to  the  painter’s  own  style,  and  doing  justice  to  a 
picture  which  ranks  with  the  most  interesting  that  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  of  late  years.  “Highland  Mary”  is  by  Mr.  Simmons 
after  Mr.  Facd.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  Mr.  Simmons’s 
share  in  the  transaction,  and  Mr.  Faed  has  played  a  sure  card 
for  the  print-shop  windows,  however  lowering  to  public  taste 
this  meaningless  hothouse-rustic  prettiness  may  be.  Mr. 
Barlow  is  fully  earning  a  very  high  position— his  “Dona 
Pepita,”  after  Phillip,  is  singularly  rich  and  vigorous  in  effect. 
Etch  and  sweet  too  is  Mr.  Cousins’s  engraving  (almost  wholly 
mezzotint)  from  Landseer’s  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” — tho 
scene  where  the  ass-headed  Bottom,  to  whose  side  Titania 
nestles  with  doting  fondness,  is  dallying  with  the  elves.  The 
picture  was  pleasant  and  popular,  and  we  doubt  not  the  engraving 
proves  to  be  the  same.  Yet  Sir  Edwin  is  not  exactly  qualified 
for  this  sort  of  subject.  He  presents  it  under  somewhat  too 
ordinary  an  aspect— -Titania  an  aristocratic  belle,  Bottom  not 
much  moro  grotesque  or  out-of-the-way  than  a  respectable 
centaur.  A  peculiar  turn  for  quaint  fancy,  and  odd  simplicity 
of  combination,  is  needed  in  order  to  realize  such  themes  in  art, 
quite  as  much  as  in  literaturo.  It  is  not  to  be  done  merely  by 
introducing  impossibilities.  Another  engraving,  by  Mr.  Cousins, 
is  from  Winterhalter’s  bridal  portrait  of  the  “Princess  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia” — by  no  means  the  best  which  tho  late  “run 
upon”  that  royal  lady  has  produced.  Mr.  Stacpoole  and  Mr. 
Zobel  supply  unmixed  mezzotint — the  former  in  Sir  Joshua 
Iteynolds’s  “  Strawberry  Girl,”  which  follows  very  nearly  the 
manner  of  the  engravings  of  Eeynolds’s  own  day,  and  the  latter 
in  a  close  reproduction  of  Mr.  Grant’s  “Lord  Eokeby.” 

Of  the  engravings  which  arc  not  included  in  the  Academy 
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Exhibition  tlio  chief  are  those  from  Mr.  Millais  and  Madlle.  Rosa 
Bonheur  (apart  from  the  Arundel  Society’s  prints,  which  we  have 
noticed  before).  Few  recent  works  have  so  thoroughly  deserved 
engraving  as  Mr.  Millais’s  “  Eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
*  Release,”  and  few  prove  to  bear  the  process  better.  The 
depth  of  expression,  and  the  combination  of  dramatic  with 
domestic  interest,  in  these  pictures,  peculiarly  qualify  them  to 
work  for  good  as  engravings.  It  is  true  that  the  complicated 
subtlety  of  this  expression,  and  the  splendid  colour,  were  serious 
difficulties  for  the  engraver ;  but  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Cousins 
have  wrought  vigorously  and  brilliantly  through  them.  In  the 
St.  Bartholomew  we  find  laudably  preserved  the  yearning  simple 
love  and  entreaty  of  the  girl  who  urges  her  Huguenot  lover  to 
preserve  his  life  by  wearing  the  Catholic  badge,  and  the  quiet 
inflexibility  of  the  man— full  of  gentleness,  pity,  and  affection, 
but  almost  smiling,  too,  in  the  lofty  scorn  of  a  conscience  fixed 
as  fate.  In  “  The  Release,”  we  have  the  wife’s  exulting,  melting 
firmness — her  task  achieved,  and  her  whole  strong,  loving  soul  all 
but  ready  to  dissolve  in  hysteric  passion,  calm  as  the  face  may 
seem.  These  three  expressions  are  very  wonderful  things  for  the 
painter  to  have  conceived  and  executed,  and  very  honourable  for 
the  engravers  to  have  reproduced.  In  respect  of  general  effect, 
also,  and  artistic  handling,  both  these  prints  stand  high  ;  and  Mr. 
Barlow’s,  which  afforded  more  scope  for  that  excellence,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  delicate  detail  which  underlies  the  effect.  As  a 
work  of  original  art,  high  as  the  excellence  of  both  pictures  is, 
we  rate  far  higher  the  less  popular  of  the  two — the  “  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  Eve.”  In  the  case  of  Madlle.  Bonheur’s  “  Horse-fair,” 
engraved  on  a  large  and  sumptuous  scale,  it  is  pleasant  to  find, 
as  evidencing  a  superiority  to  professional  jealousy,  Mr.  Thomas 
Landseer  working  in  the  cause  of  his  brother’s  most  formidable 
rival.  In  many  "respects  the  print  is  admirable,  especially  for 
steady,  uniform  vigour  of  effect.  Yet  it  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
quite  so  perfect  as  the  engravings  after  Landseer  himself,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  engraver’s  coming  new  to  the  style  of  his  original. 
The  touch  is  somewhat  blurred  on  close  inspection,  scarcely  ren¬ 
dering  the  definite  drawing  of  Madlle.  Bonheur. 

A  crayon  portrait  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  by  Mr.  Richmond,  exhibited 
lately  at  the  Royal  Academy,  has  been  engraved  by  Mr.  Holl. 
It  does  the  sitter  more  than  justice,  and  less.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  keen, 
small,  exceptional  face  and  unsubstantial  form  are  not  adapted  to 
any  merely  pretty  treatment,  but  only  to  such  as  shall  insist  upon 
every  peculiarity,  and  show  its  meaning  and  character.  His  is 
not  a  surface  to  be  smoothed  down,  but  an  interior  to  have  its 
depth  sounded.  Mr.  Richmond  nerves  Ruskin’s  arm,  and 
unnerves  his  mind  ;  and,  flattering  an  abnormal  face,  he  makes  it 
less  like  that  of  a  man  who  could  write  Modern  Painters.  Still, 
the  likeness,  though  softened,  is  not  inconsiderable.  Last,  we 
may  mention  the  engraving  of  Mr.  Graves,  just  published  from 
Mr.  Webster’s  picture  of  “The  Slide” — subdued  and  dim  in 
general  effect,  like  the  painter’s  style,  of  which  this  boisterous, 
horse-play,  red-cheeked  scene — boisterous  in  incident,  but  not  in 
feeling — is  no  very  favourable  specimen.  Mr.  Webster  inclines 
too  much  towards  Bottom’s  ideal  of  propriety — “I  will  roar  you 
as  gentle  as  any  sucking  dove.” 

Among  the  announcements  of  forthcoming  prints,  two  are  of 
unusual  mark.  Mr.  Doo  champions  line-engraving  in  its  most 
elaborate  aspect  by  selecting  Sebastian  del  Piombo’s  “  Raising 
of  Lazarus;”  and  one  of  Mr.  Millais’s  engravers  (we  think  Mr. 
Barlow)  has  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  “  Light  of  the  World  ” 
entrusted  to  him. 


EEVIEWS. 


A  BENEVOLIST* 

rT''HE  remarkable  word  which  the  heading  of  this  article  will 
JL  introduce  to  most  of  our  readers  for  the  first  time,  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  book  which  represents  a  young  and  flourishing 
department  of  literature.  Mr.  Hay’s  work  on  Juvenile  Crime 
tells  us  that  something  must  be  done,  “not  by  benevolists  only, 
Imt  by  the  Executive,  to  realize  any  tangible  degree  of  good.” 
He  himself  is  obviously  a  benevolist,  and  as  such  deserves 
rather  more  discriminating  notice  than  members  of  his  party  are 
accustomed  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Day’s  thesis  is  that  crime,  and  especially  juvenile  crime, 
is  largely  increasing ;  that  it  is  caused  partly  by  pauperism, 
partly  by  the  compulsion  exercised  by  parents  over  children, 
partly  by  temptation  and  hereditary  predisposition,  partly  by 
bad  dwellings  and  low  lodging-houses,  largely  by  ignorance, 
very  largely  by  intemperance,  to  a  considerable  extent  by  im¬ 
moral  amusements — such  as  low  theatres,  dancing  saloons,  and 
immoral  publications — and  partly  by  the  mismanagement  of 
workhouses  and  prisons.  The  cure,  he  considers,  is  to  be  found 
principally  in  a  compulsory  State  education,  and  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  in  making  reformatory  discipline  a  principal  object  of  impri¬ 
sonment.  Each  separate  cause  is  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
chapter,  while  others  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  remedies.  The  nature  of  the  book  will  be  fully  appreci¬ 
ated  by  most  of  our  readers  from  the  mere  enumeration  of  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats.  We  hardly  know  whether  it  is  to  be 
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considered  fortunate  or  not,  but  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that,  in 
the  present  day,  such  phrases  as  “low-lodging  house,”  “penny 
theatre,”  and  the  rest,  bring  a  very  vivid  and  a  very  unpleasant 
picture  before  the  mental  eye.  We  have  heard  all  the  details 
about  such  places  over  and  over  again,  and  Mr.  Day  has  nothing 
to  tell  with  which  we  are  not  already  universally  and  unhappily 
familiar.  Indeed,  the  commonplace  character  of  the  book — the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  a  class — is  the  very  fact  which  entitles 
it  to  notice,  though  it  contains  some  information  which  is  curious, 
and  some  suggestions  which  may  be  useful.  Mr.  Day’s  conception 
of  crime  is  precisely  what  he  would  call  the  “benevolist  ”  con¬ 
ception.  He  looks  upon  it  exclusively  from  the  philanthropic 
point  of  view,  and  though  we  fully  acknowledge  the  value  of 
that  mode  of  considering  the  subject,  we  think  it  is  important,  for 
several  reasons,  to  point  out  the  defects  and  abuses  to  which  it 
is  liable. 

The  philanthropic  view  of  vice  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  of 
those  coarser  forms  of  it  of  which  the  law  takes  cognizance,  is 
that  it  is  a  disease  which  is  either  curable  or  at  least  susceptible 
of  indefinite  mitigation.  The  sentiment  may  not  be  very  dis¬ 
tinct  or  very  consciously  held,  but  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  wffiole 
machinery  of  charitable  institutions.  People  set  themselves  to 
woi’k  to  reform  criminals,  to  educate  the  ignorant,  to  improve 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  to  do  a  hundred  other  things  ot 
the  same  kind,  in  the  same  sort  of  temper  and  by  the  help  of  the 
same  sort  of  appliances  as  would  be  appropriate  if  they  were 
engaged  in  making  a  canal  or  a  railway.  Presidents  and 
vice-presidents,  boards,  committees,  sections,  congresses, 
special  trains,  beds  at  inns  at  half-a-guinea  a  night,  conversa¬ 
ziones,  and  rural  excursions,  are  the  symptoms  of  a  philanthropic 
meeting  as  they  are  of  a  cattle  show.  Ho  doubt  the  direct  effects 
of  such  meetings  are  good  for  those  who  like  them — no  doubt 
their  indirect  effects  are  also  good,  inasmuch  as  they  both  prove 
and  excite  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  prosperous  towards  the 
wretched ;  but  they  have  also,  we  think,  the  specific  danger  of 
tending  to  produce  a  limited  and  shallow  view  of  the  evils  which 
they  propose  to  combat.  When  a  set  of  benevolists  get  together 
to  discuss  the  character  aud  prospects  of  juvenile  delinquents 
(there  is  a  semi-professional  twang  in  the  words  which  is  very 
suggestive  of  the  px-oceedings  of  a  public  meeting),  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  regard  them  with  other  eyes  than  those 
with  which  a  geologist  looks  upon  saurians  and  trilobites.  They 
are  a  subject  of  study,  of  cui’iosity,  of  experiment,  of  well-regu¬ 
lated  compassion  and  ill-regulated  eloquence— they  cease  to  be 
human  beings  and  become  interesting  cases  illustrative  of  the 
badness  of  our  social  aiTangements  and  indicative  of  the  necessity 
for  improving  them.  It  is  an  almost  infallible  consequence  of 
such  a  state  of  feeling  that  those  who  are  subject  to  it  misunder¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  evil  which  they  combat,  whilst  they  over¬ 
rate  the  efficiency  of  the  means  of  which  they  are  to  dispose  and 
the  dignity  of  the  pux’suit  in  which  they  are  engaged.  With  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  evil  which  is  to  be  encountered,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  it  is  one  which  is  in  its  nature  radically  incurable. 
It  may  be  alleviated,  but  no  rational  man  can  hope  to  see  it 
removed.  Ci’ime,  debauchery,  drunkenness,  dissolute  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  ignorance,  are  not  accidents  which  a  wise  re-arrange¬ 
ment  of  society  might  avoid — they  are  simply  the  outward 
signs  of  an  inward  vice,  which  will  turn  everything  to 
evil.  It  is  a  mere  dream  to  suppose  that  a  time  will  ever 
come  when  the  great  mass  of  mankind  will  not  be  engaged 
in  coarse  manual  labour.  We  must  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
sheltered  from  the  weather,  and  provided  with  an  immense 
variety  of  articles  which  can  only  be  made  by  the  personal  con¬ 
tact  of  man  with  the  rudest  tools  and  materials.  So  long  as  this 
is  so,  the  minority  will  be  rich,  and  the  vast  majority  will 
be  poor,  living  from  hand  to  mouth ;  and  so  long  as  that 
is  the  case,  any  imprudence,  any  vice,  any  idleness,  any  self- 
indulgence,  will  expose  the  poor  to  temptations  wffiich  a  very 
considerable  number  of  them  will  not  resist,  though  by  giving 
way  to  them  they  will  incur  speedy  and  most  terrible  punish¬ 
ment.  Men  may  be  compared  to  a  vast  fleet  of  vessels  of  all 
sizes.  Some  are  first-rates,  some  are  frigates,  some  brigs, 
schooners,  or  cutters,  but  the  vast  majority  are  open  boats,  vei’y 
liable  to  be  upset,  and  no  amount  of  labour  in  fashioning  the 
rudder  or  the  oars  will  do  more  than  lower  the  avei’age  of 
accidents  in  a  very  ti'ifling  degree. 

Let  us  imagine  a  labouring  man  put  into  a  commodious 
cottage,  with  separate  bedrooms,  water  abundantly  laid  on, 
and  all  other  impi’ovements.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  has  good 
and  regular  wages,  that  his  wdfe  has  been  taught  to  cook  and 
mend  clothes,  and  that  he  has  learnt  to  read,  write,  and  cipher 
with  ease.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  there  are  a  chui’ch, 
a  free  library,  and  a  mechanics’  institute,  close  at  hand — that 
there  is  a  hospital  to  receive  him  when  he  is  sick,  that  he 
has  t  ol.  in  the  savings  bank,  and  that  tliei’e  is  no  public 
house  within  three  miles  of  him.  This  would  be  the  philan¬ 
thropic  beau  idtal ;  yet  how  little  such  a  man  would  be 
secured  from  temptation.  An  illness  would  throw  him  out  of 
work,  he  would  spend  his  savings,  get  dejected,  take  to  drinking, 
let  off  his  extra  room  to  lodgers,  and  be  brought  down  in  a  very 
few  months  to  the  level  of  a  sot — just  one  degree  above  that  of  a 
criminal.  It  may  no  doubt  be  said,  that  with  the  higher  classes 
of  society  this  is  not  so — that  gentlemen  do  not  commit  crimes, 
and  that  they  are  saved  from  it  by  the  refining  and  softening 
influences  of  education ;  but  if  we  look  at  the  matter  more  closely, 
we  shall  find  that  the  real  barrier  between  the  upper  classes  and 
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crime  is  not  virtue  produced  by  refinement,  but  the  absence  of 
temptation  produced  by  wealth.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in 
which  a  rich  man  can  indulge  every  kind  of  vicious  propensity 
without  encountering  the  law.  The  fact  that  he  is  independent, 
or  even  that  he  lives  from  year  to  year,  and  not  from  week  to 
week  or  from  day  to  day,  puts  a  radical  distinction  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  poor  man.  He  can  acquire  his  neighbour’s  money 
without  going  and  taking  it  bodily  from  his  pocket;  he  can 
indulge  his  sensual  propensities  without  getting  drunk  in  a  pot¬ 
house  ;  he  can  be  unfaithful  to  his  wife  without  knocking  her 
down  and  bringing  a  mistress  into  their  one  room.  All  these 
advantages,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  such,  are  owing  to  his 
command  of  time  and  money  ;  but  inasmuch  as  no  re-arrange- 
ment  of  society  will  ever  give  these  facilities  to  the  mass  of  man¬ 
kind,  vice  amongst  them  must  always  be  coarse,  brutal,  and 
productive  of  immediate  palpable  suffering  and  direct  violations 
of  law.  If  everybody  had  500Z.  a  year,  we  should  probably  be 
neither  a  better  nor  a  happier  people ;  but  we  should  certainly 
want  fewer  gaols.  So  long  as  the  mass  of  mankind  live  by  daily 
labour,  our  criminals  may  be  better  or  worse  educated,  and  more 
or  less  healthy,  but  their  numbers  will  remain  pretty  much  as 
they  are  now. 

The  truth  is,  that  philanthropy  ought  'not  to  aim  at  regene¬ 
rating  mankind  ;  and  philanthropists  entirely  mistake  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  supposing  that  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so.  They  can  no 
more  cure  vice  than  doctors  can  cure  death.  They  can  only 
mitigate  here  and  there  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  which  will  be 
too  strong  for  them  in  the  long  run.  When  they  look  upon 
themselves — as  they  are  a  little  too  apt  to  do — as  the  very  salt 
of  the  earth,  they  are  totally  mistaken.  We  do  not  and  cannot 
live  upon  medicine.  The  really  important  members  of  society 
are  the  people  who  carry  on  its  everyday  business — the  patients, 
and  not  the  doctors.  If  that  great  mass  of  men  which  cultivates 
the  earth  and  works  up  its  products — which  governs  the  country — 
which  makes  and  executes  laws — which  owns  the  land — which 
carries  on  professions  and  trades — which,  in  a  word,  makes  up 
society — is  in  a  healthy  state,  things  will  go  well.  If  it  is  not, 
they  will  go  ill,  notwithstanding  all  the  benevolists  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Why,  in  point  of  fact,  masses  of  men  sometimes 
grow  better  and  sometimes  worse,  and  why  they  go  to  a  certain 
extent  and  no  further  in  each  direction,  has  been  well  pronounced 
to  be  the  great  riddle  of  history.  Call  it  Providence,  call  it  fate, 
call  it  law,  or  what  you  will,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
powers  at  work  in  human  affairs  which  make  all  human  efforts, 
except  for  6mall,  definite,  and  specific  purposes,  altogether 
illusory.  Men  have  made  railways  and  written  books,  and 
taught  people  all  sorts  of  accomplishments ;  but  no  one  ever  yet 
by  taking  thought  made  a  man — not  to  say  a  nation — wise  or 
good,  or  great  or  happy. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Day  and  his  book  without 
observing  that  there  is  a  rather  lighter  side  to  the  grave  subject 
we  have  been  attempting  to  handle.  The  sort  of  meetings  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  the  sort  of  subjects  which  they 
discuss,  are  in  the  nature  of  field-days  and  chopping-blocks  for 
people  of  rather  a  low  calibre  of  thought.  There  are,  of  course, 
a  certain  number  of  stars  who  are  the  local  Broughams  or 
Stanleys  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  papers  read  at  such  opportunities 
are  of  the  dreariest  possible  character.  Mr.  Day’s  style  of 
thought  and  writing  is  just  an  example  of  the  declamatory 
statistics  which  find  favour  on  such  occasions.  The  figures  and  the 
quotations  go  hand-in-hand  in  a  wonderful  way.  Crime,  we  are 
told,  costs  us  9,000,000^.  a  year,  all  expenses  included.  This  is 
worked  out  with  a  great  array  of  statistics,  and  leads  up  to — “  I 
cannot  help  exclaiming,  with  the  Homan  poet — 

Saevior  armis 

Luvuria  incubuit,”  &c.  &c. 

If  he  cannot  help  quoting  in  that  way,  Mr.  Day  must  be  dread¬ 
fully  familiar  with  Latin ;  but  lie  is  so  anxious  to  have  autho¬ 
rities,  that  he  quotes  Eliza  Cook,  who  observes,  with  indignant 
eloquence — 

Better  build  schoolrooms  for  the  boy 

Than  cells  and  gibbets  for  the  man  ; 

and  the  Great  Tupper  is  made  to  contribute  the  profound  remark, 
that  “  disposition  is  budded  up  by  the  fashioning  of  first  impres¬ 
sions,”  which,  says  Mr.  Day,  is  “  a  truth  so  axiomatic  that  it 
cannot  be  questioned.”  We  should  like  to  hear  of  some  truth 
which,  though  very  axiomatic,  could  be  questioned ;  and  if  we 
had  had  to  quote,  we  should  have  preferred  “as  the  twig  is  bent, 
the  tree’s  inclined,”  to  turning  disposition  into  a  house,  and  then 
saying  that  it  was  built  by  making  the  bricks — which  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  sense  that  we  can  get  out  of  Mr.  Tupper’s  metaphor. 
We  may  also  observe,  that  Mr.  Day’s  zeal  for  education  does  not 
lead  him  to  practise  what  he  preaches — unless,  indeed,  his  printer 
does  him  gross  and  frequent  injustice.  Thus,  at  p.  268,  we  have 
“  Mr.  Pearson  tritely  remarked,”  where  the  intention  obviously 
is  complimentary.  Perhaps  Mr.  Day  means  “  tersely.”  So  at 
p.  320.  “  The  leading  journal  has  the  following  pert  remarks  ” 

(obviously  for  ‘  apposite’).  Here,  too,  is  a  remarkable  sentence— 
“  Independent  (P  independently)  of  the  costs  of  apprehension 
and  trial  our  criminals  absorb  a  large  sum  during  their  punitive 
process,  which  a  wise  and  paternal  government  and  an  esoteric 
nation  have  rigorously  enforced,”  &c.  &c.  Why  call  punishment 
a  “  punitive  process,”  and  what  in  the  world  is  the  meaning,  in 
this  connexion,  of  an  “  esoteric”  nation  P  Again,  we  are  told 


that  “the  time  for  puny,  pvtid  efforts  has  ceased.”  “Putid” 
may  perhaps  mean  stale,  but  it  properly  means  “  stinking,”  and 
we  cannot  see  what  it  means  here  in  either  case.  Perhaps,  with 
reference  to  these  criticisms,  Mr.  Day  may  tell  us,  in  his  own 
words,  that,  “  however  certain  parties  may  quibble  and  puddle” 
(P-  344)  he  is  right  and  we  are  wrong.  It  appears  to  us,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  ostentatious  display  of  learning,  and  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  English  composition,  are  not 
creditable  to  “  educationists”  and  “  benevolists,”  and  that  if  they 
really  wish  to  be  of  use  to  society,  they  ought  to  cultivate  quali¬ 
ties  which  are  more  appropriate  to  the  study  and  less  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  platform. 


COOKE’S  LETTERS  FROM  CHINA* 

HPHE  Times  has  recently  informed  us  that  no  one  can  review 
JL  Mr.  Cooke’s  Letters  except  Mr.  Cooke  himself,  as  no  one 
has  the  knowledge  necessary  to  criticise  the  observations  and 
opinions  of  a  man  who  enjoyed  such  peculiar  opportunities  of 
studying  China  and  the  Chinese.  This  is  undoubtedly  true — if 
not  literally,  yet  substantially.  Persons  who  only  know  China 
by  books  cannot  say  that  any  one  who  has  seen  and  thought  for 
himself  on  the  spot  is  wrong.  At  the  same  time,  they  cannot  be 
sure  that  he  is  right.  The  only  clue  to  truth  is  the  judgment  we 
form  of  the  writer,  as  to  whose  character  and  ability  we  of  course 
gain  many  hints  while  reading  a  thick  volume  of  personal 
memoirs.  Now  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  special  corre¬ 
spondent  who  reflected  the  character  of  the  journal  to  which  he 
contributed  more  exactly  than  Mr.  Cooke  reflects  the  character 
of  the  Times.  He  is  shrewd,  he  judges  for  himself,  he  is 
animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  the  public,  and  he  speaks 
out  with  frankness.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  determined  to  do 
justice  to  himself;  and  he  is  continually  giving  us  to  understand 
that  he  is  a  very  “Leading”  sort  of  Special  Correspondent.  He 
announces  his  opinions,  and  chronicles  his  adventures,  with  that 
magniloquence  which  is  far  above  vulgar  boasting,  but  which 
shows  that  he  has  caught  the  true  Olympian  air.  He  judges  of 
ublic  men,  and  of  men  in  high  office,  not  unfairly  or  unkindly, 
ut  peremptorily  and  decisively.  He  can  always  lay  down  exactly 
what  ought  to  have  been  done  and  what  ought  to  be  done,  why 
what  ought  to  have  been  done  has  not  been  done,  and  why  there 
is  no  chance  of  the  right  thing  being  done  for  the  future.  If  he 
suggests  a  scheme  of  operations,  it  is  his  prescience  and  consum¬ 
mate  knowledge  which  discloses  to  him  the  true  course  to  pur¬ 
sue.  If  those  in  command  act  very  much  as  he  recommends, 
they  do  so,  not  from  any  prescience  or  knowledge,  but  because 
circumstances  force  them  into  a  right  road.  That  the  one  knows 
what  is  right  while  the  other  only  blunders  into  it,  is  indeed  the 
standing  and  radical  difference  between  a  Times  correspondent 
and  an  official.  There  is  no  captious  or  envious  criticism  on  the 
conduct  of  officials  in  these  Letters  ;  but  that  Lord  Elgin,  simply 
because  I10  is  a  man  long  versed  in  the  conduct  of  difficult  affairs, 
because  I10  knew  the  precise  instructions  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  was  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  diplomatists  of  the 
other  European  nations,  could  judge  what  was  to  be  done  better 
than  a  man  who  was  actually  special  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
would,  we  may  venture  to  guess,  seem  as  ludicrous  to  Mr. 
Cooke  as  it  would  to  the  Times  itself.  Mr.  Cooke  belongs  to 
the  “cock-sure”  school  of  authors,  and  has  all  their  merits  and 
defects.  Where,  in  speaking  of  China,  his  defects  may  have  led 
him  wrong  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  We  can  only  form  an 
estimate  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  investigates  and  passes  judg¬ 
ment  on  human  affairs. 

To  state  that  these  are  the  best  letters  that  have  been  contributed 
to  a  newspaper  would  be  invidious,  but  we  may  safely  say  that 
they  have  never  been  surpassed.  They  were  read  with  so  much 
interest  when  they  first  appeared  that  it  is  needless  to  praise  them 
now.  And  they  show  that,  if  a  good  special  correspondent  is  in¬ 
clined  to  set  a  high  value  on  himself  and  his  position,  he  has  some 
reason  to  do  so.  A  combination  of  very  various  qualities  is  re¬ 
quisite  in  order  to  fit  him  for  his  task.  He  must  be  capable  of 
going  through  great  physical  fatigue,  and  willing  to  undergo  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  actual  danger.  Every  one  who  wishes 
for  a  favourable  notice  of  his  performances  is  only  too  ready  to 
bestow  civilities  on  a  man  who  holds  the  key  to  the  chief  door  to 
publicity,  and  the  social  path  of  the  correspondent  is  therefore  not 
a  very  rough  one  ;  but  still  he  must  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
his  opportunities,  and  to  win  confidence  by  making  himself 
popular  and  pleasant.  He  must  have  a  quick  and  observant  eye, 
a  ready  memory  and  a  practised  pen  ;  but  above  all,  he  must  have 
a  definite  purpose  in  ail  that  he  does,  and  he  must  endeavour  to 
form  an  independent  judgment  while  he  exhausts  every  available 
source  of  information.  It  is  because  he  excelled  in  these  two 
points — because  he  inquired  with  an  object  which  he  steadily  kept 
in  view,  and  because  he  thought  for  himself,  that  Mr.  Cooke 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  so  successful  as  a  correspondent.  Groat 
as  is  the  literary  merit  of  his  letters,  their  literary  merit  is  not 
their  chief  recommendation. 

As  instances  of  the  first  excellence  which  we  have  mentioned, 
we  may  take  the  descriptions  of  the  Chinese  dinner,  and  of  the 
process  by  which  the  feet  of  Chinese  ladies  attain  the  smallness  for 
which  they  are  celebrated.  Mr.  Cooke  wished  to  give  his  English 
readers  a  notion  of  a  real  Chinese  repast.  He  accordingly  or- 
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clered  a  dinner  on  a  large  scale,  and  left  it  entirely  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  native  artist.  What  we  have  to  notice  in  the  account 
given  of  this  dinner  is  the  minuteness  of  detail — the  thoroughly 
statistical  accuracy  with  which  every  dish  is  described.  Mr.  Cooke 
does  not  trust  to  a  general  description.  He  sets  down  the  order 
of  every  dish,  gives  an  analysis  of  its  contents,  and  records  the 
exact  impression  it  produced  on  a  European.  The  determination 
to  see  and  state  the  whole  process  which  he  undertook  to  write 
about  is  even  more  conspicuous  in  the  letter  describing  the  mode 
in  which  the  smallness  of  the  foot  is  produced  in  Chinese  women. 
Mr.  Cooke  got  from  the  missionaries  a  series  of  little  girls 
belonging  to  the  missionary  schools,  and  illustrating  the  various 
stages  of  the  torture.  On  an  appointed  day,  all  these  little  girls 
were  seated  in  a  row,  and  their  feet  were  unbound  by 
their  mammas.  The  first  was  a  child  of  two  years  old. 
Her  penance  had  just  commenced,  and  the  great  toe  had 
been  left  untouched,  while  the  other  four  had  been  forced  down 
under  the  ball  of  the  foot.  In  the  next  three  children,  the 
operation  was  still  confined  to  the  four  toes,  but  these  toes  had 
yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  had  become  amalgamated  with  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  In  the  eldest  of  them,  the  process  was  so  complete 
that  the  foot  was  cool  and  painless,  and  appeared  as  though  the 
four  toes  had  been  cut  oil  by  a  knife.  In  the  fifth  girl,  the  second 
operation  was  to  be  seen.  The  sole  of  the  foot  was  curved  into 
the  shape  of  a  bow — the  great  toe  and  the  heel  being  brought 
together  as  near  as  possible.  The  end  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
ball  of  the  natural  foot  fits  into  the  hollow  of  the  sole,  the  instep 
is  where  the  ankle  was,  and  all  that  is  left  to  go  into  the  slipper 
and  to  tread  the  ground,  is  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  and  the  heel. 
Thus  Mr.  Cooke  arrived  by  personal  and  minute  examination  at 
a  clear  notion  of  what  the  small  Chinese  foot  really  is.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  bit  of  the  great  toe  and  a  bit  of  the  heel  joined  together. 
We  are  not  left,  as  in  the  accounts  given  by  most  travellers,  to 
surmise  vaguely  what  is  meant  by  a  frightful  distortion  of 
nature.  We  know  from  Mr.  Cooke  exactly  what  the  distortion 
is,  how  it  is  effected,  and  what  is  the  ultimate  result. 

Mr.  Cooke’s  letters  contain  some  useful  hints  as  to  the  pro¬ 
bable  consequences  of  the  new  treaty.  China  is  now  opened  to 
our  commerce  and  our  religion,  and  Sir.  Cooke  investigates  some 
of  the  causes  which  threaten  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  success. 
The  Chinese  will  of  course  adopt  every  possible  means  to  elude 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  to  deceive  the  barbarian  ;  but  even 
if  the  treaty  were  observed  with  tolerable  fidelity,  it  is  probable 
that  English  commerce  will  make  its  way  slowly  ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  humanly  speaking,  that  Christianity  will  not  for  a  long 
time  produce  any  noticeable  effect  whatever.  Mr.  Cooke  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  reasons  usually  alleged  to  account  for  the  slow 
progress  of  British  commerce  in  China.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
are  not  easily  induced  to  adopt  foreign  fashions.  Mr.  Cooke 
replies  that  no  nation  would  at  once  change  the  whole  character 
of  its  costume,  furniture,  equipments,  and  ornaments ;  but  that 
in  many  things  the  Chinese  are  remarkably  anxious  to  secure 
European  patterns  as  well  as  European  curiosities.  The  highest 
ambition  of  a  Chinaman  is  to  have  an  English  watch.  It  is  said, 
secondly,  that  the  Chinese  are  a  manufacturing  people.  On  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Cooke  maintains  that,  “  in  a  competitive  sense,”  the 
Chinese  have  no  manufactures.  They  can  produce  small  results 
with  great  ingenuity,  but  have  no  notion  of  works  on  an  extended 
scale.  The  rebellion  is  admitted  to  be  a  more  serious  difficulty, 
but  we  may  suppose  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  England  will  be 
able  to  protect  its  commerce.  Lastly,  in  reply  to  the  statement, 
often  made,  that  the  high  custom  duties  exacted  by  the  Chinese 
amount  to  a  virtual  prohibition,  Mr.  Cooke  tells  us,  that  at 
Ningpo,  where  every  import  must  have  passed  through  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  of  Soochow,  noted  for  its  severity,  he  found  the  shops 
full  of  English  goods,  and  bought  a  ball  of  English  sewing  cotton 
for  less  than  a  farthing.  Mr.  Cooke  then  proceeds  to  give 
reasons  for  our  want  of  commercial  success,  which  are,  in 
his  opinion,  valid.  He  begins  by  saying  that  we  are  beaten 
by  fair  competition  in  the  Chinese  markets.  The  Americans 
beat  us  in  drills  and  sheetings,  the  Russians  and  Germans 
beat  us  in  woollen  goods.  Then,  no  trouble  is  taken  in  England 
to  learn  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  Chinese.  It  is,  for 
example,  the  settled  opinion  of  the  people  that  narrow  widths  of 
cotton  are  the  most  serviceable,  but  Manchester  neglects  or 
refuses  to  alter  its  ordinary  width  to  please  a  set  of  remote  and 
precarious  customers.  Mr.  Cooke  also  seems  to  think  that 
British  imports  coidd  not  be  made  to  answer  well,  unless  they 
passed  through  mercantile  houses  which  have  already  estab¬ 
lishments,  agents,  and  connexions  for  the  purpose  of  the  Chinese 
export  trade.  But  that  trade  is  so  remunerative  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  houses  do  not  care  to  venture  into  a  line  of  business  where 
they  might  add  to  their  anxiety  and  labour  more  than  to  their 
profits.  Evidently,  therefore,  it  will  be  some  time  before  English 
manufactures  find  in  China  a  great  and  advantageous  market. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  all  the  difficulties  which 
threaten  to  bar  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  country ;  but  not 
the  least  is  to  be  found  in  the  missionaries  themselves.  Mr. 
Cooke  casually  mentions,  that  when  he  objected  to  a  missionary 
who  was  inclined  to  defend  the  rebels,. that  they  had  wantonly 
put  thousands  of  innocent  persons  to  death  in  cold  blood,  the 
missionary  replied,  that  the  Israelites  were  ordered  to  slay  the 
Amalekites.  A  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  to  express  how 
much  folly  and  ignorance  and  bigotry  lay  in  this  answer,  and 
how  little  China  could  be  benefited  by  a  person  who  could  make 


it.  It  is  also  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  with  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Cooke  speaks  himself,  and  represents  all  persons 
conversant  with  China  as  speaking,  of  a  recognised  missionary 
mode  of  representing  things  for  the  benefit  of  religious  parties 
at  home ;  the  great  feature  of  this  missionary  language  being 
that  it  is  one  string  of  gross  misstatements.  That  the  moral 
sense  of  Christians  is  apt  to  perish  or  lie  dormant  when  not  kept 
active  by  their  living  in  the  midst  of  a  great  educated  commu¬ 
nity,  is  one  of  those  lamentable  but  notorious  facts  which  we 
must  take  into  account  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen.  In  England,  there  are  many  persons  belonging 
to  the  class  from  which  missionaries  are  chiefly  taken,  who  are 
quite  willing  to  cook  reports  for  the  glory  of  their  sect,  and  who 
are  capable  of  thinking  the  bloody  ferocity  of  the  earlier 
Israelites  a  laudable  precedent  for  a  civilized  and  Christian 
nation  ;  but  they  are  saved  from  the  consequences  of  their  folly 
and  weakness  by  the  great  barrier  with  which  the  common 
sense,  and  the  historical  and  theological  knowledge  of  the  nation 
hedges  in  their  actions.  In  China  they  have  no  protection. 
Unsupported,  they  stand  face  to  lace  with  the  heathen  world, 
and  the  issue  is,  that  they  praise  God  because  a  set  of  blasphe¬ 
mous  robbers,  w  ho  happen  to  tickle  then*  religious  fancies,  glut 
themselves  with  an  endless  succession  of  the  foulest  massacres. 


FIVE  YEAES  OF  IT* 

THE  author  of  Five  Fears  of  It  is  not  happy  in  his  outset. 

His  preface,  constructed  in  obedience  to  a  canon  of  which 
we  were  not  before  aware — that  “  no  preface  ought  to  contain 
more  than  two  short  paragraphs” — appears  to  us  affected  and 
silly;  and  the  story  itself  opens  aw'kwardly.  We  have  an 
enthusiastic  description  of  the  hero’s  favourite  haunts — the  village 
of  Afrel  and  the  banks  of  the  river  Scarf.  We  are  told  how  an 
old  woman,  very  far  gone  in  dotage — Betty  Nestfield,  the  con¬ 
genial  mistress  of  a  troop  of  donkeys — declared  the  said  hero  to 
be  “  t’  nicest  lad  that  iver  came  to  Afrel,”  and  how,  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  “captivated  by  the  scarlet  jackets  of  her  donkey-drivers, 
he  had  begged  to  remain  and  be  a  driver  too.”  Then  the  hero, 
Edgar  Huntingdon,  himself  appears  on  the  stage,  and,  in  a  fit  of 
musing,  knocks  a  sketch-book  out  of  the  hand  of  a  stranger  who 
had  been  trying  to  put  the  scenery  of  the  Scarf  on  paper.  The 
collision  happily  results,  not  in  a  quarrel,  but  in  a  friendly  talk. 
The  sketcher  discovers,  by  his  own  penetration,  that  Edgar  is  a 
poet,  and,  by  a  fishing  question,  ascertains  the  exact  state  of  his 

Eecuniary  affairs.  In  return  for  this  information,  he  avows  that 
e  himself  had  once  been  ambitious  of  fame  as  an  artist ;  and 
the  two  part  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  they  may  meet 
again,  but  without  any  inquiry  or  revelation  as  to  name  or  resi¬ 
dence  on  either  side.  Thus  far,  therefore,  things  do  not  look 
very  promising.  But  by  degrees  the  book  improves.  From 
being  bored,  we  become  interested,  and  our  final  opinion  is  very 
different  from  that  which  at  first  we  had  been  disposed  to  form. 

Edgar  Huntingdon  is  an  orphan,  without  any  near  relations. 
He  feels  in  himself  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and  has  the  means  of 
living  without  a  profession  ;  but  he  nevertheless  resolves,  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  to  devote  himself  to  the  labours  of  the  bar,  and, 
immediately  after  the  interview  which  has  been  mentioned,  esta¬ 
blishes  himself  in  the  Temple,  where  he  has  chambers  in  Garden- 
court,  and  spends  seven  hours  a  day  in  studying  the  mysteries  of 
the  law  under  Mr.  Trantham,  a  special  pleader  in  King’s  Bench- 
walk.  An  old  college  friend,  Erank  Eairfort,  introduces  him  to 
his  father,  Lord  Fairfort,  and  to  his  sister,  Annette.  Edgar 
speedily  sounds  the  young  lady  on  lofty  and  profound  subjects, 
and  has  the  delight  of  finding  that,  in  addition  to  her  personal 
beauty,  she  has  thoughts  dignified,  tender,  refined,  and  in  unison 
with  his  own.  Lord  Fairfort,  although  a  cold  and  somewhat 
stiff  personage,  takes  to  him,  invites  him  to  his  country  house, 
and  at  length  is  so  charmed  by  his  discourse  that  the  whole 
party  undertake  an  expedition  to  Afrel.  Very  early  in  his 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Fairfort,  Edgar  had  conceived  a  reve¬ 
rential  admiration  for  her;  but,  partly  from  the  depth  of  his 
reverence,  and  partly  from  a  sense  of  inequality  in  position,  he 
had  not  ventured  to  think  of  her  as  one  whom  he  might  love. 
The  beauties  of  nature  about  Afrel,  however,  open  his  heart. 
He  argues  that,  if  Lord  Fairfort  were  likely  to  object  to  him  as 
a  son-in-law,  he  would  not  have  encouraged  his  intimacy  with 
the  family ;  and,  after  some  rapturous  talk,  he  proposes  to 
Annette,  who  replies,  “  I  loved  you  at  our  second  meeting.  I 
never,”  and  the  tears  came  faster  as  she  said  it,  “  never,  never 
thought  I  should  tell  you  this!”  On  breaking  the  matter  to 
the  noble  papa,  however,  the  hero  meets  with  a  cruel  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Lord  Fairfort,  judging  by  appearances,  had  rightly  sup¬ 
posed  Edgar’s  income  to  be  about  300?.  a  year ;  and,  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  so  poor  a  man  would  not  aspire  to  his  daughter’s 
hand,  had  neglected  those  precautions  which  he  would  have 
taken  if  he  had  been  aware  that,  in  a  few  months,  the  3001b  would 
expand  into  2000 1.  As  it  is,  he  is  deeply  annoyed,  tells  Edgar 
that  2000 1.  a  year,  although  “the  fortune  of  a  gentleman,”  are 
not  enough  for  the  husband  of  Miss  Fairfort,  and  sends  the  poor 
hero  off,  utterly  hopeless  as  to  love,  to  plunge  again  into  the 
abyss  of  legal  study. 

The  Fair  forts,  too,  return  to  town.  Annette  is  driven  about 
to  balls  and  other  gaieties,  which  she  goes  through  as  if  she 
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were  in  a  dream  ;  and  she  is  persecuted,  with  her  father’s  approval, 
by  the  addresses  of  a  wealthy  and  stupid  Earl  of  Glenbarton. 
Edgar,  meanwhile,  not  only  drudges  at  Mr.  Trantham’s  chambers, 
butMevotes  much  of  his  spare  time  to  writing  for  magazines,  in 
order  that,  without  exceeding  his  present  income,  he  may  be 
able  to  support  a  Spanish  refugee  named  Pampesterra,  and  his 
“superbly  beautiful”  daughter,  Catalina.  Although  we  are 
expressly  told  that  the  hero  was  not  handsome  either  in  face  or 
figure,  his  power  over  the  female  heart  appears  to  have  been 
unlimited ;  and  such  is  Catalina’s  devotion  to  him,  that,  suppos¬ 
ing  him  unattainable  for  herself,  she  arranges  for  him,  without 
the  knowledge  of  either  party,  an  elopement,  in  Spanish  fashion, 
with  Miss  Fairfort ;  but,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  Castilian 
maiden,  his  virtue  forbids  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  scheme. 
Virtue  and  law  combined,  however,  fail  to  cheer  him ;  and 
finding  the  struggle  with  his  sorrows  hopeless  in  London,  he 
again  sets  olf  for  Afrel,  where  a  fit  of  inspiration  comes  on,  and 
he  composes  his  second  poem — for  we  ought  to  have  mentioned 
that  he  had  already  published  one  poem,  and  that  it  had  been 
reviewed  as  a  work  of  merit  and  promise.  Relieved  by  this  out- 
ouring,  he  returns  on  foot  to  London,  and  one  day,  when  tired 
y  a  walk  of  forty  miles,  he  stops  to  converse  with  a  young  lady 
in  a  hayfield,  who  very  soon  becomes  possessed  of  his  history  : — 
“  I  Lave  loved.” 

“  And  not  been  loved  ?”  she  added,  with  a  spontaneous  expression  of  mani¬ 
fest  surprise  extremely  complimentary.  She  perceived  it,  and  slightly 
blushed,  and  tinned  away  her  eyes. 

“  Nay,  I  was  loved — am  loved.” 

He  further  avows  that  he  is  a  poet,  and  finishes  by  reading  the 
whole  of  his  new  production,  which  the  fair  listener  receives  with 
rapturous  admiration,  exclaiming  “  Do  go  on!”  at  the  end  of  one 
canto  after  another.  This  enthusiastic  ycung  lady — “  my  pretty 
friend,”  as  Mr.  Huntingdon  condescendingly  styles  her — tells 
him  that  her  name  is  Florence  Laughnan,  and  he  takes  leave  of 
her  with  a  familiar  “  Goodbye,  Florence  !” 

Edgar  goes  abroad,  and  after  a  run  up  the  Rhine  and  in  the 
Tyrol,  comes  back  as  far  as  Paris,  where,  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
his  acquaintance  is  suddenly  claimed  by  a  young  lady  on  horse¬ 
back — no  other  than  Miss  Laughnan,  whom  lie  finds  to  be  under 
the  care  of  a  John-Bull  papa  and  an  awfully  correct  mamma,  while 
she  is  the  idol  and  the  tyrant  of  a  schoolboy  cousin,  Arthur. 
The  business  which  engages  him  at  Paris,  however,  is  chietly 
that  of  a  friend  named  Horace  Cooper,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
merry  fellow-pupil  in  King’s  Bench-walk.  Horace,  on  the  eve 
of  marriage  with  a  Miss  Linwood,  had  been  seen  by  her  in  an 
equivocal  situation  with  a  female  acquaintance  of  a  less  reputable 
kind,  whereupon,  after  writing  him  a  stern  and  absolute 
letter  of  renunciation,  she  had  utterly  disappeared,  and  her 
lover,  after  a  vain  search  for  her,  had  sunk  into  an  abject  melan¬ 
choly  which  prostrated  both  mind  and  body.  By  means  which 
we  have  not  room  to  detail,  Edgar  discovers  Miss  Linwood  in  a 
mysterious  lady,  apparently  a  Spaniard,  who  haunts  a  certain 
gambling-house  at  night,  always  staking  the  same  sum,  and  in 
the  morning  offering  her  winnings  (if  any)  before  an  image  in 
the  church  of  St.  Germain-des-Pr6s.  The  misunderstanding  is 
explained ;  Horace  Cooper  is  brought  over  from  England,  to  see 
her  die  of  consumption  ;  aud  he  returns  with  Edgar  to  London, 
both  much  the  better  for  what  had  taken  place. 

Edgar’s  second  poem  is  published,  and  so  deeply  impresses  a 
critic  in  the  Athenaeum  that  he  bids  Mr.  Tennyson  “  look  to  his 
laurels.”  The  poet  becomes  a  lion,  and  in  that  character  is  in¬ 
vited  to  fashionable  parties,  where  he  again  meets  with  Annette. 
A  plot  is  laid  by  an  old  enemy,  named  Bingham,  to  ruin  him  in 
her  estimation,  by  surprising  him  in  the  company  of  a  young 
woman  and  her  child  whom  he  had  charitably  undertaken  to 
support ;  but  it  results  in  the  utter  confusion  of  the  plotter. 
Bingham  proves  to  have  been  the  villain  by  whom  the  poor  girl 
had  been  inveigled  from  her  home,  and  abandoned  after  a  pre¬ 
tended  marriage.  His  victim  turns  out  to  be  the  child  of  Lord 
Fairfort’s  only  brother,  and  Lord  Fairfort  is  won  by  Edgar’s 
behaviour  in  this  affair  to  sanction  his  union  with  Annette.  The 
story  concludes  with  a  tableau  of  the  principal  characters 
assembled  at  Edgar’s  country  house  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  his  first  meeting  with  Miss  Fairfort.  He  is  there,  glorious 
with  poetical  reputation  and  blest  in  the  success  of  his  love. 
She  is  there,  radiant  with  charms,  proud  of  her  husband,  and 
rejoicing  in  his  affection.  Lord  Fairfort  is  there,  very  tolerably 
satisfied  on  the  whole.  Frank  is  there,  in  high  spirits  as  usual, 
and  soon  to  be  made  supremely  happy  with  “  the  grace,  the 
blood,  and  the  virtues  of  the  last  of  the  Pampesterras.”  Gregson 
AYoofinden  is  there,  the  sketcher  of  Afrel,  who  from  time  to  time 
had  turned  up  in  odd  situations,  who  had  aided  in  finding  Mary 
Linwood,  and  who  had  benefited  Edgar’s  poetry  by  his  criticism. 
Florence  and  Arthur  Laughnan  are  there  —  Arthur  still  over 
head  and  ears  in  schoolboy  love ;  Florence,  frank  and  free  as  of 
old. 

“But  why  can  you  not  love  the  hoy?”  Annette  asks  Florence.  “I  am 
sure  he  is  a  dear  fellow;  he  is  handsome,  a  thorough  gentleman,  clever,  and 
not  much  younger  than  you  are.  Can’t  you  give  him  hope?” 

“  lily  dear  Annette !  I  never  loved  hut  one  person;  and  that  person  was 
— he  who  is  now  your  husband.  Of  course  I  have  no  such  feeling  now;  but 
I  shall  never  love  any  one  again,  hut  you  and  Horace  there.  There,  now  !” 
and  she  pressed  her  friend’s  hand. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  for  Horace,  who  is  also  of  the 
party,  things  are  by  no  means  hopeless,  after  all  his  sufferings 
from  the  sternness  of  Mary  Linwood, 


We  suspect  that  in  sketching  the  plot  of  Five  Years  of  It  wo 
have  not  made  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  best  part  of  the 
book.  The  characters  are  distinctly  conceived,  well  discriminated, 
and  consistently  maintained.  The  language  is  good ;  and  if  it 
seem  a  little  high-flown  now  and  then,  wc  must  remember  that 
we  are  reading  the  history  of  a  poet.  The  author’s  opinions 
are  such  as  we  can  generally  agree  with,  or,  at  least  can  re¬ 
spect;  and  among  the  morals  which  he  would  inculcate  is  this 
very  wholesome  one — that,  while  the  world  ought  to  make  more 
allowance  than  it  has  sometimes  made  for  the  weaknesses  of  men 
of  genius,  these  ought  not  themselves  to  claim,  on  account  of 
their  genius,  any  exemption  from  the  plain  and  unromantic  duties 
of  ordinary  life.  And  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  merit 
which,  if  not  high,  is  certainly  rare — that,  although  the  author 
leads  us  into  the  society  of  lords  and  ladies,  the  scenes  in  which 
such  personages  figure  are  free  from  lincry,  flunkeyism,  and  other 
kinds  of  vulgarity.  As  to  the  probability  of  some  parts  of  the 
story — whether  it  is  likely  that  the  hero  would  so  freely  open  the 
secrets  of  his  mind  and  his  heart  to  chance  acquaintances  at  first 
sight,  and  whether  all  the  young  ladies  would  fall  so  suddenly 
and  so  violently  in  love  with  him — we,  who  have  never  had  the 
fortune  to  be  a  poet,  or  in  any  way  interesting  to  young  ladies, 
cannot  well  pretend  to  judge.  But,  since  the  author  evidently 
expects  some  objections  to  the  hayfield  scene  between  Edgar  and 
Florence,  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the 
way  in  which  he  and  other  novelists  think  to  dispose  of  such 
objections,  by  simply  expressing  their  own  consciousness  that 
certain  incidents,  or  actions,  or  speeches,  may  seem  improbable, 
unnatural,  or  improper.  We  beg  novel-writers  to  understand 
that  a  thing  docs  not  become  likely  or  correct  because  they  may 
have  been  beforehand  with  the  reader  in  feeling  that  it  looks  the 
very  contrary.  If  Baron  Munchausen,  in  relating  how  he  rode 
through  the  streets  of  Adrianople  on  a  horse  whose  hinder  half 
had  been  left  outside  the  portcullis,  adds  that  the  inhabitants 
stared  at  the  wonderful  sight,  the  mention  of  their  surprise  does 
not  make  the  story  a  whit  more  credible ;  nor  do  we  like  the 
scene  in  the  hayfield  at  all  the  better  because  both  the  lady  and 
the  gentleman  apologize  for  their  respective  shares  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  hero's  poetry,  the  author  takes  a  course 
which  contrasts  advantageously  with  that  of  another  writer 
whom  we  have  lately  reviewed,  Mr.  John  Edmund  Rcade.  In 
The  Light  of  other  Days ,  Mr.  Rcade  not  only  introduces  poets 
among  the  characters  of  his  story,  but  thrusts  on  us  specimens 
of  their  poetical  talent,  whereas  the  author  of  Five  Years  of  It 
discreetly  refrains  from  giving  us  a  single  line  of  Mr.  Hunting¬ 
don’s  admired  compositions.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  the 
present  case  we  believe  what  we  are  told  as  to  the  poet’s  genius, 
whereas  in  the  other  we  see  only  too  plainly  that  Mr.  Reade’s 
poets  arc  as  indifferent  versifiers  as  himself.  Perhaps  our  author 
may  have  profited  by  Hazlitt’s  remark,  that  we  are  all  the  more 
thoroughly  convinced  of  Falstaff’s  love  for  eating  and  drinking, 
because  Shakspearo  has  never  exhibited  him  as  actually  engaged 
in  these  occupations.  The  author  (whose  name  of  “Alfred 
Austin”  we  suspect  to  be  assumed)  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his 
“book  has  been  twice  rewritten,”  and  that  he  expects  “severe 
critics”  to  “ exclaim,  ‘pity  ’twas  not  written  a  fourth  time!’” 
Whether  the  statement  is  to  be  taken  literally  or  not,  wc  are  by 
no  means  inclined  to  join  with  the  “  severe  critics  ”  in  their  ex¬ 
clamation,  but  think  that  the  time  which  would  be  spent  in  writing 
this  story  once  more  will  be  much  better  employed  ou  something 
new.  Let  the  next  work  be  less  sketchy  than  the  present ;  and 
if  there  is,  or  has  been,  some  stupid  old  woman  whose  admiration 
of  the  author  has  established  her  in  his  affectionate  remembrancer 
let  him  be  content  with  having  once  painted  her  in  the  donkey- 
proprietress,  Betty  Ncstfield,  who  is  without  exception  the  most 
utterly  dull,  objectless,  aud  superfluous  old  woman  that  we  ever 
met  with  in  any  novel. 


CIIItONICLES  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND* 

Second  Notice. 

rrHE  Duilc  of  the  Croniclis  of  Scotland  is  edited  by  a  well- 
1  known  Scottish  antiquary,  Mr.  Turnbull,  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Cambridge  University  Library ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  facsimile,  a  very  uninviting  manuscript  the  original  must  be. 
The  work,  as  a  specimen  of  the  old  Scottish  language  and  versifi¬ 
cation,  is  a  curiosity  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  trifling 
matters,  it  is  said  to  be  a  mere  translation  from  Hector  Boece, 
whose  history  (as  we  need  hardly  say)  is,  in  its  earlier  part,  either 
derived  from  traditionary  fables  or  spun  out  of  his  own  invention. 
An  extract  from  the  prologue  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
style,  and  will  also  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  authenticity  of 
the  materials : — 

Our  (ltd  storeis  bofoir  thir  mony  ycir, 

Tha  war  distroyit  all  with  Inglismen, 

In  Wallace  weir  as  it  is  eith  to  ken ; 

Syne  efterwart,  when  that  tha  wreit  the  storie, 

Aid  eldaris  deidis  to  put  into  memoris, 

Tha  maid  (hair  builds,  tbair  tractatis,  and  thair  tabillis 
Part  bo  gcs,%nd  part  be  fenzeit  fabillis; 

*  The  Nuik  of  the  C'roniclis  of  Scotland.  By  William  Stewart.  Edited 
by  W.  B.  Turnbull,  Esq. 

Monumenta  Franciscana.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  b.  Brewer.  London: 
Longmans.  i858. 
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Part  tha  fand  in  aid  broades  of  bukis. 

Part  in  lous  quavris  liand  wer  in  nukis. 

Tba  tukc  sic  cuir  sic  thingis  to  considfler, 

Syne  in  anc  volume  pat  tbame  altoguluer, 

Without  ordour,  fassoun,  or  effect, 

Mekill  wantit  and  all  the  lave  suspect. 

Sixty  or  seventy  thousand  lines  such  as  these— for  there  are  to 
he  three  volumes,  and  the  number  of  lines  in  the  first  to  u 
-0,2  q6— will  probably  be  quite  enough  for  the  most  ardent  admmer 
nf  lpp-er darv  Scottish  verse.  The  author  is  supposed  to  have 
been°an  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of  William  Stewart,  and  his 
work  was  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  James  V.  m  his  imnority. 
We  shall  only  add  that  Mr.  Turnbull  appears  to  have  laboured 
at  his  task  not  only  with  diligence,  but  with  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

The  volumes  of  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials  which  still 
remain  to  be  noticed— the  Monumenta  Franciscana,  and  the 
Fasciculi  Zizaniorum — are  by  far  the  most  important  which 
have  yet  appeared,  whether  we  regard  the  works i  contained m 
themor  the  additions  made  by  the  editors.  'Hie  Franciscan 
Monuments  open  with  a  tract  by  briar  Thomas  of  Eccleston, 

“  De  Adventu  Fratrum  Mmorum  m  Angliam  which 
curious  not  as  a  narrative  (for  in  that  respect  it  is  \ery 
irregular  and  fragmentary),  but  as  a  coUection  of  anecdotes 
illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  early  Franciscans.  In  truth,  this 
spirit  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  them;  for  the  same  grim 
humour  which  appears  in  most  of  the  stories  may  be  tiaced 
throughout  the  history  of  the  severer  kinds  of  religionists,  from 
the  monastic  heroes  of  Eufinus,  Cassian,  and  PaUidius  down  to 
such  moderns  as  Whitfield  and  Rowland  Hill ;  and  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  body  to  which  the  sayers  of  sayings  belonged, 
supply  ™  each  case  only  the  form  by  which  the  humour  may 
display  itself.  Thus,  we  all  know  the  story  told  by  Fuller,  and 
adopted  by  Hannah  More,  of  the  shepherd  who,  instead  of 
returning  a  straightforward  answer  to  a  question  about  the 
weather,  said,  “It  will  be  what  weather  shall  please  me,  and 
went  on  to  explain,  “  Sir,  it  shall  be  what  weather  pleaseth  God, 
and  what  weather  pleaseth  God,  pleaseth  me.  (F  uller  s  Ho  y 
State  b  iii.  c.  17).  Compare  with  this  an  anecdote  ol  Bioth 
William  of  Esseby,  which  is  related  by  Eccleston 
When  Brother  Gregory,  the  Minister  of  France,  asked  of  him  whether  he 
wilkd  To  go  into  England,  he  answered  that  he  knew  not.  And  when  he 

minister  marvelled  at  tins  reply,  at  length  Brother  ^i'uTas  not  Msown 
reason  why  he  knew  not  what  he  would,  was,  that  Ins  will  v  as  not  Ins  o  , 
huTthe  mfnister’s;  wherefore  he  willed  whatsoever  the  minister  willed  that 
he  should  will. 


The  speeches  of  the  shepherd  and  of  the  mar  are  evidently 
the  same  in  their  solemnly  coxcombical  spirit;  but  with  the 
characteristic  difference  that,  in  one  case,  submission  is  professed 
to  the  Divine  will,  and  in  the  other  to  that  of  a  monastic  superior. 

It  was  in  1-24  that  four  clerks  and  five  laymen  of  the  Francis- 
can  or  Minorite  Order  landed  at  Dover.  The  brotherhood  soon  got 
a  footing  in  London,  Canterbury,  Oxford  Cambridge,  and  else¬ 
where,  and  acquired  a  vast  popularity  and  influence.  I  heir  founder 
had  endeavoured  to  bind  his  followers  to  the  most  rigid  poverty. 
Knowing  that  in  earlier  orders  a  distinction  had  been  introduced, 
bv  which  the  profession  of  individual  poverty  was  reconciled  w  1  1 
the  possession  of  great  wealth  by  the  community,  he  laid  it  down 
that,  in  his  brotherhood,  the  community  itself  should  possess 
nothing.  Hence,  when  lands  or  buildings  were  presented,  the 
earlv  Franciscans  refused  to  accept  them  as  property ,  but  desired 
that  they  might  be  made  over  in  trust  to  some  corporation,  under 
which  the  brethren  were  to  be  merely  tenants  on  suilcrance.  lney 
were  to  live  by  begging,  and  were  allowed  to  receive  only  so  much 
as  was  necessary  for  their  daily  provision  ;  while  they  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  take  any  money,  except  for  clothing  or  lor  the  sick 
and  poor.  Their  feet  were  to  be  bare,  and  their  dress  was  oi  the 
coarsest  kind.  When  they  got  new  frocks,  they  were  required 
to  wear  their  old  ones  over  them ;  and  one  who,  having  found  a 
pair  of  sandals,  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  protecting  his  feet 
from  the  coldness  of  the  floor  at  early  matins,  was  scared  by  a 
vision  from  repeating  the  breach  of  duty.  After  a  time,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  rule  should  be  explained  in  doubtful  points ; 
but  the  Saint  of  Assisi,  who  knew  how  explanations  of  former 
rules  had  ended  in  explaining  them  away,  interposed  by  a 
timely  vision,  and  it  was  agreed  that  his  code  should  remain  in  its 
literal  meaning,  “  as  it  had  been  delivered  by  St.  Francis,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  _ 

Changes,  however,  soon  crept  in.  At  first,  instead  ot  emulat¬ 
ing  the  architectural  splendour  of  other  orders,  the  Franciscans 
had  made  a  study  of  meanness  in  their  buildings,  and  the  govern¬ 
ing  authorities  had  sternly  repressed  the  sesthetic  longings  ol 
the  brethren.  The  chapel  of  the  Order  at  Cambridge  was  made 
of  rough  boards,  put  together  by  a  single  carpenter  m  a  single 
day.  At  Gloucester,  the  ornaments  of  a  window  and  the  painting 
of  a  pulpit  excited  a  serious  commotion.  When  a  hall  ol  more 
tlian  necessary  size  had  been  built  at  Paris,  Brother  Agnellus 
prayed,  and  it'fell  down,  just  as  the  brethren  were  about  to  take 
possession  of  it.  Another  official  demolished  a  cloister  which  had 
been  built  for  the  Order  at  Southampton ;  he  forced  the  monks 
of  Reading  to  take  back  a  charter  by  which  they  hacj  bound 
themselves  not  to  turn  the  friars  out  of  some  braidings  held  under 
the  abbey ;  and,  as  he  could  not  venture  to  pull  down  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  chapel  there,  because  it  had  been  bestowed  011  the  brother¬ 
hood  by  tho  King,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  it  might  be  destroyed 
by  some  visitation  from  heaven.  One  provident  minister  endea¬ 
voured  to  compromise  tho  matter  with  posterity  by  erecting  a 


building  which  was  considerably  beyond  what  his  own  taste 
approved,  lest  his  successors  should  be  tempted  to  build  some¬ 
thing  yet  finer.  Rut  the  taste  for  architecture  was  not  to  be 
suppressed  for  ever.  Stone  was  soon  substituted  for  the  wood  and 
clav  of  an  earlier  time ;  and  we  find  the  Minorites  of  London 
raising  a  magnificent  church,  with  pillars  and  pavement  all  ot 
marble,  and  with  gorgeous  windows  presented  by  a  host  ot 

munificent  patrons.  .... 

In  respect  of  learning  the  deviation  from  the  original  rule  was 
no  less  remarkable.  St.  Francis  set  bis  face  so  sternly  against 
the  cultivation  of  letters  that  lie  would  not  even  allow  one  ol  bis 
brethren  the  use  of  a  breviary,  and  above  all  he  abominated  the 
subtleties  of  the  schoolmen  as  unprofitable  and  mischievous. 
Yet,  in  no  lone  time,  his  Order  produced  the  very  subtlest  school¬ 
men  of  all,  while  the  name  of  Roger  Bacon  may  serve  to  prove 
that  physical  science  also  found  its  votaries  among  the  Francis- 
cans.  And  while  the  humble  chapel  of  the  original  settlers  m 
«  Stvnkyng-lane”  was  succeeded  by  the  splendid  church  which 
we  have  mentioned,  a  library  was  also  provided  on  a  corre¬ 
sponding  scale,  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  one  whose  name  is  dear 
to  all  good  children — “  Venerabilis  vir  Ricardus  Wytyngton, 
mercer  et  maior  Londonke.”  But  worse  changes  also  took  place. 
Discords  and  jealousies  arose  among  the  members  ol  the  Order, 
and,  in  other  respects,  it  had  become  not  a  pattern,  but  a  scandal. 
Matthew  Paris  (a  hostile  writer,  yet  not  to  be  disregarded)  tells 
us  that  within  forty  years  the  Franciscans  had  degenerated  more 
than  other  bodies  had  done  in  three,  or  even  four  hundred  years; 
he  taxes  them  with  pomp,  luxury,  and  excessive  rapacity  ;  with 
contempt  of  all  other  Orders,  and  with  thrusting  out  the  secular 
clergy  from  the  bedsides  of  their  dying  parishioners  in  order  that 
the  Mendicants  might  dictate  wills  in  their  own  favour.  Ol  the 
defects  which  the  Order  presented  as  a  mark  for  satirists,  from 
Chaucer  to  Buchanan,  we  need  say  nothing  beyond  a  bare  allusion. 

The  second  division  of  the  Franciscan  volume  contains  the 
Letters  of  Adam  de  Marisco  (or  Marsh),  an  eminent  Minorite 
doctor  of  Oxford.  Many  of  these  letters  are  addressed  to  Bishop 
Grostete,  of  Lincoln ;  and  although  we  cannot  pretend  to  have 
looked  very  deeply  into  them,  we  imagine  that  they  will  be 
found  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book,  and  that  they  will 
be  of  much  use  to  future  writers  on  English  and  monastic 
history.  Dr.  Pauli,  we  may  observe,  expresses  his  regret  that 
in  his  time  they  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  “very  illegible 
manuscript”  which  Mr.  Brewer  has  now  kindly  deciphered  for 
us.  (Gesch.  v.  Engl.,  iii.  892.)  The  letters  are  followed  by  a 
third  part,  containing  documents  of  the  London  Franciscans,  and 
bv  an  appendix  of  miscellaneous  pieces.  Among  these  are  some 
poems  of  an  anonymous  writer  who  had  oncebeen  a  probationer 
for  the  Order,  but  had  become  a  follower  of  Wyclif.  The  readers 

of  Maud  may  be  comforted  (or  sorry)  to  hear  that,  it  there 
are  tricks  in  trade  now,  the  “smooth-faced,  snub-nosed  rogue, 
who  wields  the  “cheating  yard-wand  in  our  day  had  his 
prototypes  in  the  fourteenth  century : — 

Si  status  conspieimus,  nullus  excusatur, 

Quod  in  skopis  venditur,  male  mensuratur, 

Quilibet  perjuris  vel  fraude  lucratur, 

Sed  quod  sic  adquiritur,  adquirens  furatur. 


The  buildings  of  the  Franciscans  are  thus  touched  on  : 

With  an  O  and  an  I,  destructis  fundatis, 

Nova  statim  construunt,  pecuniis  paratis, 

Non  est  monasterium  tam  possessionatum, 

Nec  rex,  nec  episcopus,  ut  satis  est  probatuin, 

Habens  opus  aliquod  tarn  cite  paratuin, 

Sicut  qui  cotidie  vadit  mendicatum. 

There  are  also  some  English  verses,  which  will  supply,  among 
other  things,  an  illustration  of  Chaucers  description  of  the 
Frere  as  having  his 

tippet  aye  farsed  ful  of  knives 
And  pinnes,  for  to  given  fayre  wives. 

Mr.  Brewer’s  preface  is  vigorously  written,  but  we  cannot  say 
that  we  are  satisfied  with  its  tone.  While  he  is  by 
idealist  as  to  the  Middle  Ages  in  general  (indeed  we  believe  that 
his  picture  of  a  mediaeval  town  is  darker  m  some  respects  than 
the  reality  would  warrant),  he  cries  up  St.  Francis  in  a  style 
which  is  not  only  extravagant  but  self-contradictory.  He  admires 
the  founder  of  the  Minorites  for  his  contempt  of  learning,  and 
he  admires  the  Order  for  having  gone  round  to  the  very  opposite 
point  in  this  respect.  He  lauds  St.  Francis  for  the  foresight 
displayed  in  his  rule,  and,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  he  shows  us 
how  this  foresight  was  utterly  defeated  by  the  result  of  the 
system.  In  opposition  to  all  the  ordinary  evidence,  he  tells  us 
“  that  novertv  rigid  poverty,  to  the  last  continued  to  be  the  iule 
rather  than  the  exception  with  the  Minorite  friars  ;  and  in  proo 
of  this  he  cites  the  cases  of  two  Franciscan  houses  which  were 
found  to  be  very  poor  at  the  dissolution  under  HenryVIll.  But, 
even  if  all  the  Franciscan  houses  m  England  had  been  badly  oil 
in  Henry’s  reign,  the  circumstance  might  be  merely  a  proof  tha. 
a  fraternity  which  had  taken  only  forty  years  to  fall  scandalously 
away  from  its  first  discipline,  had  in  the  course  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  lost  its  popularity  and  attractiveness.  Mr.  Brewer 
is  fond  of  sneering  at  the  present  age  in  a  fashion  which  we  must 
call  purely  silly.  Thus,  after  telling  us  of  the  harshness  with 
which  lepers  and  the  poor  were  treated  by  ‘“the  political  econo¬ 
mists”  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  goes  on— “  Had  St.  Francis  fol- 
lowed  the  example  of  the  economists  of  our  days,  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  he  and  his  Order  might  have  stood  higher  in  the  esti- 
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mation  of  those  who  have  remained  faithful  to  the  traditions  of 
this  ancient  school.”  What,  we  may  ask,  is  the  meaning  of  this 
attempt  at  sarcasm  ?  How  was  St.  Francis  to  “  follow  the 
example  of”  an  unborn  and  distant  generation?  Why  should 
the  barbarity  of  his  contemporaries  be  described  as  the  practice 
of  “  our  days  P”  What  utter  calumny  it  is  to  represent  the  legal 
treatment  of  the  poor  in  our  own  time  (defective  as  in  some 
respects  it  may  be)  as  if  it  bore  any  resemblance  to  that  which 
we  know  from  the  Statute-book  to  have  been  in  use  during  ages 
when,  according  to  some  idealists,  the  poor  of  the  country  were 
all  plentifully  and  tenderly  relieved  by  the  wealth  of  the  religious 
communities.  And  what  utter  absurdity  to  suggest  that  any 
one  who  may  now  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Franciscan  in¬ 
stitutions  must  be  desirous  to  shut  out  lepers  from  all  the  con¬ 
solations  of  society  and  religion,  and  to  deal  with  beggars  by 
branding,  mutilation,  and  the  gallows  ! 

Mr.  Brewer  sometimes  speaks  of  the  Minorites  “  in  their 
degeneracy,’  but  he  says  nothing  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Order  degenerated,  anti  we  are  left  to  inquire  for  ourselves  why 
this  decline  was  so  speedy.  The  history  of  the  Franciscans  was, 
in  truth,  but  a  new  and  a  more  striking  illustration  of  a  rule 
which  may  be  traced  throughout  monastic  history,  from  the 
times  of  Antony  and  Pachomius,  through  Benedict,  Columban, 
the  Cluniacs,  and  the  Orders  which  originated  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  At  the  rise  of  each  Order  we  see  an 
overstrained  idea  of  sanctity  embraced  with  zeal  by  enthusiastic 
spirits.  Ihe  zeal  cools  in  time,  while  the  form  of  the  institution 
remains  ;  and  thus  monasticism  is  continually  alternating  between 
decay  andrevival.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  idea  of  any  particular  community  is  overstrained,  the  decline 
is  more  likely  to  be  rapid;  and  so  it  proved  with  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans.  Bishop  Grostete,  although  a  friend  of  the  Order,  would 
appear  to  have  distrusted  its  chief  principles  from  the  first; 
for  we  are  told  by  Eccleston  that  he  warned  the  friars  against  a 
neglect  of  learning,  and  that,  after  having  in  a  sermon  de¬ 
scribed  mendicancy  as  the  highest  step  in  the  ladder  which 
leads  to  heaven,  he  privately  told  a  brother  that  there  was  a  step 
yet  higher — namely,  to  live  by  the  labour  of  one’s  own  hands. 
St.  Francis  did  his  best  to  guard  against  dangers  which  had 
been  fatal  to  earlier  societies  ;  but  his  provisions  were  neglected, 
or  evil,  however  carefully  shut  out,  found  an  entrance  in  some 
unsuspected  quarter.  The  system  was  one  of  those  which  from 
time  to  time  produce  immediate  good,  but  which  have  no  per¬ 
manence,  because  they  depend  on  an  excitement  which  cannot 
last  in  a  succession  of  men,  and  which,  if  it  should  reappear  at  a 
later  time,  will  then  probably  require  some  new  form  for  its 
manifestation. 

In  judging  of  Mr.  Brewer’s  success  as  an  editor  of  the  text,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  peculiar  difficulties  which,  as  he 
tells  us,  are  presented  by  Franciscan  manuscripts.  The  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  Order  were  exceedingly  stingy  in  their  allowance 
ot  parchment,  and  the  poor  friars  were  consequently  obliged  to 
employ  all  manner  of  crabbed  contractions  by  way  of  husbanding 
their  materials.  In  many  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  editor  has 
not  hit  on  the  right  readings  ;  but  in  our  gratitude  for  what  he  has 
done,  we  are  willing  to  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  the  work  could 
not  have  been  done  better.  We  have,  however,  noticed  some 
mistakes  of  other  kinds.  For  instance,  at  page  255,  Mr.  Brewer 
describes  a  certain  letter  as  written  “in  behalf  of  the  Bishop  of 
Anianum,  while  in  his  table  of  contents  he  calls  this  same 
personage  “  Bishop  of  Anio.”  Where  the  cities  of  Anio  and 
Anianum  are,  or  how  Anianus  could  be  an  adjective  formed 
from  either  name,  the  plan  of  the  series  does  not  require  the 
editor  to  inform  us.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  letter  itself,  that 
the  person  in  question  was  not  a  bishop  before  his  appointment 
to  St.  Asaph ;  and  that  the  word  Anianus  is  nothing  else  than 
the  Latin  form  of  his  proper  name,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  same  with  that  of  St.  Aignan  of  Orleans.  Such  a 
blunder  as  this  recalls  to  our  minds  the  “  comic  edition”  of  Fox’s 
Martyrs,  with  Dr.  Maitland’s  unsparing  exposures  of  the  editor. 
In  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Brewer’s  pretensions  it  is  really  astonish- 
ing.  There  is,  however,  something  yet  more  astonishing  at 
page  xl.,  where,  after  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  Mariolatry  of  the 
J?  ranciscans,  we  find  this  note  : — 

Even  in  their  degeneracy,  Chaucer,  a  Wickliffite,  and  therefore  not  favour¬ 
able  to  the  trial's,  notices  their  encouragement  of  marriage. 

A  frere  ther  was,  a  wantoun  and  a  merye, 

A  lymitour,  a  ful  solempne  man, 

In  alle  the  orders  foure  is  non  that  can 
So  much  of  daliance  and  fair  langage. 

He  had  ymade  ful  many  a  mariage 
Of  yonge  wymmen,  at  his  owen  cost. 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Brewer  can  be  so  innocent  as  not  to 
understand  the  insinuation  of  the  last  two  lines  P  If  so,  we  may 
refer  him  to  the  account  of  Franciscan  morals  which  is  to  be 
found  at  pp.  002-4  of  his  own  volume. 


SALA’S  JOUKNEY  DUE  NOETH.* 

IX  this  volume  we  have,  in  a  collected  form,  the  letters  on 
Eussia  communicated  by  Mr.  Sala  to  a  London  weekly 
magazine  in  the  summer  of  1856.  We  do  not  say  that  these 
papers,  embodying  as  they  do  the  observations  of  a  clever  man 


*  A  Journey  Due  North;  being  Notes  of  a  Itesidence  in  Russia  in  the 
Summer  of  1855,  jjy  George  Augustus  Sala,  leaden;  Eeutley,  *858, 


on  a  subject  of  special  interest,  were  not  worth  rescuing  from 
the  files  of  an  old  newspaper,  and  presenting  in  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  form  to  the  reading  public  :  but  we  do  say  that  their  author 
would  have  done  well  to  revise  them  more  carefully,  and  to 
chasten  a  little  the  flippant  exuberance  of  his  style,  before 
issuing  them  in  what  amounts  to  a  second  edition.  In  the  work 
of  so  practised  a  litterateur  we  might  have  hoped  to  be  spared 
such  careless  blunders  as,  for  example,  the  portentous  compound 
“  Finding-of-the-Body-of-Harold-ophobia”  (in  which,  from  the 
context,  the  writer  seems  to  think  that  phobia  means  a  fondness 
for  a  thing) ;  or,  again,  when  a  man  makes  pretensions  to 
linguistic  power,  such  spelling  as  leidcr,  or  Fumden  dJlad ;  or 
such  slips  of  the  pen  as  “  a  strata;”  or  such  grammar  as  miserere 
me.  Perhaps  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  a  journalist’s 
audacity  in  coining  such  an  epithet  as  “  sleczy”  for  a  woman’s 
shawl,  or  of  his  taste  in  describing  the  entrance  of  a  new¬ 
comer  on  the  scene  as  “a  bearded  party.”  The  habit  of 
producing  so  much  copy  in  a  given  time  for  the  daily  or 
weekly  press  encourages  a  fatal  fluency,  and  an  utter  indifference 
to  the  niceties  of  language.  But  an  offence  which  may  be 
excused  under  such  circumstances  becomes  unpardonable  when 
repeated  in  cold  blood  by  an  author  who  revises  his  works  for  a 
new  impression  in  the  dignity  of  a  collected  volume.  And  this 
slovenliness  of  composition  is  not  the  worst  literary  fault  which 
we  have  to  impute  to  Mr.  Sala.  The  whole  style  of  his  book, 
from  the  first  page  to  the  Fnvoi,  is  insufferably  inflated  and  spas¬ 
modic.  It  is  one  tissue  of  affected,  overstrained,  laborious 
badinage.  Everything  is  exaggerated  and  turned  into  ridicule. 
Any  thought  or  fancy  that  may  be  started  is  forthwith  worried 
to  death.  Mr.  Dickens  is  out-Dic-kensed  by  this  imitator  of  his 
overwrought  style  of  word-painting.  We  are  no  great  admirers 
of  that  gentleman’s  later  works  ;  but  we  knew  not  how  much  he 
had  to  answer  for  till  we  saw  how  he  is  parodied  by  his  followers. 
Anything  more  tedious— nay,  more  impossible — than  a  con¬ 
tinuous  reading  of  Mr.  Sala’s  letters  we  cannot  imagine.  One 
gets  tired  even  of  Joe  Miller  after  a  time.  Gooseberry-fool  would 
become  cloying  if  it  were  served  up  at  every  meal  for  a 
twelvemonth.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Thacke¬ 
ray  did  wisely  in  collecting  for  his  Miscellanies  his  scat¬ 
tered  contributions  to  Punch  and  Fraser,  full  as  they  are  of 
true  humour  and  profound  observation  of  life.  But  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  quips  and  conceits  of  the  Household  Words' 
own  correspondent,  however  acceptable  they  may  have  been  at 
their  original  intervals  of  publication,  are  thoroughly  wearisomo 
when  occupying  three  hundred  consecutive  pages  of  small  print. 
We  confess  that  though  in  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  our 
task  as  reviewers  we  have  perused  the  whole  of  this  volume,  it 
was  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  that  carried  us  beyond  the  first 
two  chapters.  Candour  compels  us  to  admit  that  wo  should 
have  been  in  some  degree  the  losers  had  we  stopped  short ;  for 
the  author  has  in  reality  no  inconsiderable  powers  of  observation, 
and  I10  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  certain  salient 
points  in  ltussian  society.  But  the  two  introductory  chapters, 
under  the  affected  headings,  “I  begin  my  journey,”  “I  am 
aboard  the  Prussian  Eagle" — written,  we  presume,  to  meet  the 
hebdomadal  demands  of  the  original  serial — are  flatness  and 
stupidity  itself.  It  used  to  bo  the  stock  jest  against  an  unhappy 
meaclier  that,  in  order  to  eke  out  the  requisite  length  of  sermon, 
te  would  ring  the  changes  upon  what  a  thing  was  not  before  he 
came  to  what  it  is.  Our  lay  teachers  do  not  disdain  the  same  ex¬ 
pedient  for  filling  their  papers.  Mr.  Sala,  for  example,  no  sooner 
reaches  the  Belgian  frontier,  than  he  begins  to  rant  as  to  where 
he  is  not  going.  He  is  not  going  to  leave  behind,  he  tells  us,  the 
use  of  knives  and  forks,  nor  railways,  nor  mixed  pickles,  nor  pale 
ale.  And — we  may  remark  in  passing — this  grotesque  juxtapo¬ 
sition  or  accumulation  of  particulars  is  really  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  fun  of  the  volume.  He  continues  :  “  I  am  not  bound  for  the 
Elhiopio-Christian  empire  of  Prester  John  ;  I  am  not  bound  to 
sail  for  the  island  of  Barataria  ;  my  passport  is  not  made  out  for 
the  kingdom  of  Utopia,”  &c.  &c. 

Presently  he  recites  the  style  of  Lord  Clarendon,  under  whoso 
Foreign  Office  Passport  he  is  travelling.  And  then  the  reader 
is  bored  to  death  with  witless  allusions  to  it.  “  George  William 
Frederick  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Baron  Hyde  of  Hinton,  wo’n’t  hear 
of  that.”  “The  Earl  and  Baron  insists  ou  stamping  and  num¬ 
bering  me.”  “  George  William  Frederick  pounces  upon  me.” 
And  afterwards  you  find  yourself  puzzled  by  obscure  references 
to  a  Lord  Hyde,  as  interfering  with  the  traveller’s  free  agency, 
the  late  Foreign  Secretary’s  higher  title  being  dropped  alto¬ 
gether.  Well,  at  last  he  gets  to  Berlin,  and  finds  the  Preussischer 
Adler,  in  which  he  was  to  sail  to  Cronstadt,  under  repair  at 
Stettin,  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  being  still  ice¬ 
bound.  Upon  this  we  have  a  ridiculous  description,  in  the  true 
Dickens  manner,  of  the  dismasted  ship.  The  Oder,  in  which 
she  is  lying,  is  “  a  fearsome  river the  steamer  “has  taken  to 
her  bed,”  has  “some  cutaneous  disorder,”  “looks  such  a  wo- 
begone,  moulting,  tail-less,  broken-beaked  bird,”  “  looks  as  if  she 
had  abandoned  herself  to  despair.”  In  course  of  time  the  ship 
is  refitted,  and  sets  out  on  her  voyage.  Then  we  havo  an  equally 
forced  description  of  her  trim  and  taut  equipment.  And,  when 
she  is  at  sea,  we  are  favoured  with  a  minute  and  funny  picture  of 
the  commander  and  passengers.  Each  of  the  latter  is  of  course 
a  character.  There  is  a  German  sea-captain,  an  English  old 
maid,  a  French  actress,  and  a  Eussian  gentleman.  Each  is  a 
grotesque  exaggeration.  Wo  don’t  believe  that  those  comic 
descriptions  in  any  way  represent  the  originals.  We  don’t 
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believe  there  were  any  such  originals  to  be  described.  If  any 
English  lady,  who  could  by  any  possibility  be  identified  with 
Miss  Wapps,  did  actually  take  her  passage  for  Cronstadt  on 
May  17th,  1856— all  we  can  say  is  that  Mr.  Sala  deserves  a  good 
horsewhipping.  But  it  is  all  fictitious.  His  characters  have 
neither  life  nor  uature  in  them.  They  are  the  very  dullest  of 
creations  and  the  most  unreal  and  heavy  of  caricatures.  Ao- 
thing  would  be  easier  than  to  write  a  description  in  this  style  of 
an  omnibus  journey  from  Hackney  to  the  Bank  with  a  full 
account  of  all  one’s  fellow-travellers.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
local  colour  in  the  whole  narrative  of  the  voyage  from  Stettin, 
and  Mr.  Sala  might  well  have  written  it — perhaps  did  write  it— 
before  he  left  London.  It  is  a  real  injury  to  literature— this 
fluent  style  ofwould-be-jocular  word-spinning  ;  and  it  is  surprising 
that  the  conceit  and  egotism  of  writers  of  this  school  can  be  tole¬ 
rated  by  any  large  body  of  readers.  We  could  quote  scores  of  pas¬ 
sages  meant  to  be  smart,  but  really  succeeding  only  in  exempli¬ 
fying  the  inordinate  vanity  of  the  writer,  were  it  not  mere  waste 
of  space  to  do  so. 

Arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Sala  improves  the  matter,  if 
not  the  manner,  of  his  lucubrations.  His  method  is  to  make  each 
letter  a  monograph  on  some  special  phase  of  Eussian  life.  It  is 
not  easy  to  combine  these  sketches  into  a  whole,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  feel  that  many  touches  are  wanting  from  a  finished 
picture  ;  still  we  are  presented  with  some  vivid  aspects  of 
Muscovite  society  and  civilization  not  by  any  means  to  be  dis¬ 
credited,  though  not  perhaps  to  be  accepted  as  strictly  true  with¬ 
out  considerable  qualifications. 

The  well-known  type  of  the  “  Ischvostchik,”  or  droschky 
driver,  is  the  first  portrait ;  and  the  peculiar  costume,  the  brutish 
ignorance,  the  drunkenness,  the  filthy  habits,  and  the  perpetual 
vapulation  of  this  degraded  class  are  somewhat  forcibly  drawn. 
Next  comes  “the  Droschky”  itself ;  and  “  the  Czar’s  Highway” 
naturally  follows.  The  state  of  the  general  roads  of  communica¬ 
tion  in  the  Eussian  Empire  has  often  been  described  by  travellers 
as  most  execrable.  But  we  do  not  remember  before  to  have  seen  it 
noticed  that  the  pavement  of  the  best  quarters  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  itself  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  dislocation,  owing  to  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  piles  upon  which  the  whole  city  is  built,  the  action  of 
frost,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  Neva.  There  is  something 
strangely  Oriental  in  the  universal  Eussian  custom  of  centralizing 
all  ordinary  trade  in  a  general  bazaar  for  the  sale  of  merchandise 
and  provisions.  Such  an  institution  is  found,  not  only  on  an  im¬ 
mense  scale  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  but  in  every  town 
of  the  least  importance.  Of  the  omnigenous  contents  of  the 
Gostinnoi-dvor  (literally  Cour  aux  clioses — Things-yard)  of  the 
latter  capital,  Mr.  Sala’s  inventory-like  style  qualifies  him  for 
giving  a  very  sufficient  description.  He  is  less  happy  in  his  chap¬ 
ter  on  Merchants  and  Money-Changers.  Knowing  little  enougu, 
seemingly,  about  the  subject  in  hand,  he  indulges  in  numerous  di¬ 
gressions,  such  as  female  costume  at  home,  and  a  parallel — which, 
though  having  some  striking  analogies,  docs  not  go  on  all  fours — 
between  the  two  extreme  civilizations  of  Asia,  those  of  China,  and 
Eussia.  What  resemblance,  we  may  ask,  can  be  found  between 
the  fanatical  enthusiasm  of  the  Eussian  and  the  sceptical  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  Chinese  population  F  Mr.  Sala  seems  to  us  to 
have  wholly  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  religious  element  of  the 
Eussian  national  character.  Indeed,  for  all  that  appears,  he 
never  entered  a  place  of  worship  or  attended  a  service  during 
his  stay  in  the  country.  Does  he  know  that  the  Greek  Church, 
whatever  may  be  its  errors,  is  a  part  of  the  general  body  of 
Christendom  F  Beyond  a  frequent  passing  sneer  at  the  Icons  as 
“josses,”  and  at  the  reverent,  or — if  you  will — superstitious, 
customs  of  the  daily  life  of  all  but  the  dominant  aristocracy  as 
“  idolatrous,”  this  writer  seems  never  to  have  considered  the 
enormous  influence  of  religious  feeling  on  the  unenlightened 
mind  of  the  masses  in  Eussia.  This  is  one  of  the  strangest 
omissions  or  oversights  in  the  volume  before  us  :  and  the  defect 
abates  considerably  from  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  properly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  judgment  of  a  traveller  so  narrow-minded  or  else  so 
unobservant. 

If  the  picture  of  a  Sloboda,  or  village,  given  by  our  author,  is 
in  any  way  to  be  trusted,  it  may  be  asserted  that  nothing  more 
hopelessly  wretched  and  degraded  can  be  found  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Hero  is  the  description  of  a  scarcity  in  a  Crown  vil¬ 
lage,  which  he  says  is  no  vory  uncommon  event 

Then  the  wretched  villagers,  after  having  eaten  iholr  dogs,  their  cats,  and 
the  leather  of  their  boots;  after  being  seen  scraping  together  handfuls  of 
vermin  to  devour ;  after  going  out  into  the  woods,  and  gnawing  the  bark  off 
the  trees;  after  swallowing  clay  and  weeds  to  deceive  their  stomachs;  after 
lying  in  wait,  with  agonized  wistfulness,  for  one  solitary  traveller  to  whom 
they  can  lift  their  hands  to  beg  alms ;  after  having  undergone  all  this,  they 
go  out  from  their  famine-stricken  houses  into  the  open  fields  and  waste 
places,  and  those  that  are  sickening  build  a  kind  of  tilt-awning  hut,  with  bent 
twigs  covered  with  rags,  over  those  that  are  sick,  and  they  rot  first  and  die 
afterwards.  In  famines  such  as  these  the  people  turn  black,  like  negroes ; 
whole  families  go  naked;  and  though,  poor  wretches,  they  would  steal  the 
nails  from  horses’  shoes,  the  crank  and  staple  from  a  gibbet,  or  the  tre¬ 
panning  from  a  man’s  skull,  they  refrain  wondrously  from  cannibalism, 
from  mutual  violence,  and  from  anything  like  organized  depredations  on  the 
highway ;  they  fear  the  Czar  and  the  police  to  the  last  gasp. 

Why  not  say  “  they  fear  God,”  as  well  as  the  Czar  and  the 
police  F  Nothing  shall  persitade  us  that  the  millions  of  Eussian 
serfs,  lmwever  abject  their  lot  may  be,  are  entirely  without  some 
ennobling  religious  sentiments,  or  some  of  the  higher  qualities  of 
our  common  humanity.  It  is  treason  against  nature  as  well  as 
grace  to  represent  a  large  part  of  the  family  of  mankind  as 


hopelessly  and  irremediably  sunk  in  brutishness ;  and  a  writer 
does  his  best  to  justify  an  abominable  despotism  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  stick  who,  for  the  sake  of  giving  point  to  his  declamation, 
practically  denies  to  an  enslaved  population  the  capacity  of  free¬ 
dom  and  of  elevation  in  the  social  scale.  We  should  believe 
Mr.  Sala  more  readily  if  there  were  some  little  relief  to  the 
gloom  of  his  portraiture.  The  practical  realities  of  peasant  life 
are,  romance  apart,  coarse  and  revolting  enough  in  far  more 
favoured  countries ;  and  we  can  well  believe  that  the  lot  of  a 
Eussian  serf  is  peculiarly  miserable  and  debased.  Still,  there 
must  be  redeeming  features,  which  an  unprejudiced  observer 
would  perceive  and  an  honest  narrator  would  chronicle.  Exagge¬ 
ration  defeats  its  own  end  ;  and  you  refuse  to  be  persuaded  when 
you  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  a  special  pleader  and  not  a 
witness  who  is  addressing  you. 

The  following  is  a  Eussian  gentleman’s  compendious  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  average  cottage,  and  Mr.  Sala  endorses  the  truth  of 
it.  “  The  Moujik’s  house  is  dark,  and  made  of  wood;  the  floor 
is  grey  ;  the  walls  are  grey,  and  the  roof  is  grey  ;  you  can  cut  the 
smell  of  oily  fish  and  cabbage-soup  with  a  hatchet ;  and  at  night 
■ — vous  entendrez  aloyer  les  punaises."  In  such  hovels,  grouped 
on  sour,  marshy,  unverdant  plains,  entirely  without  trees,  but  sur¬ 
rounded  by  decaying  dust  heaps,  the  Eussian  serfs,  in  constant 
dread  of  caning  from  every  one  superior  in  rank,  drag  out  a  joy¬ 
less  existence,  cowering  round  the  central  stove  by  day,  sleeping 
upon  it  by  night,  and  being  laid  out  upon  it  when  dead.  Mr. 
Sala  can  detect  no  beauty,  no  gaiety — nothing  but  premature  age, 
pining  and  despair — even  among  the  women  and  children.  This 
is  his  description  of  a  peasant-girl — • 

There  is  a  Baba,  who  ia  sitting  listlessly  on  a  rough-hewn  bench  at  tho 
door  of  one  of  the  homogeneous  hovels.  She  is  not  quite  unoccupied,  for  she 
has  the  head  of  a  gawky  girl  of  ten  on  her  knee,  and  is — well,  I  need  not 
describe  the  universal  pastime  with  which  uncleanly  nations  fill  up  their 
leisure  time.  The  Baba  is  of  middle  size  :  a  strong,  well-hung,  likely  wench 
enough.  Her  face  and  arms  are  burnt  to  a  most  disagreeable  tawny,  tan 
brown :  the  colour  of  the  pig-skin  of  a  second-hand  saddle  that  has  been 
hanging  for  months — exposed  to  every  weather — outside  a  broker’s  shop  in 
Vinegar  Yard,  Drury  Lane,  London,  is  perhaps  the  closest  image  I  can 

give  of  her  face’s  hue . The  forehead  low  and  receding.  The  roots  of 

the  hair  of  a  dirty  straw-colour  (growing  in  alarmingly  close  proximity  to  tho 

eyebrows) . Set  very  close  together  in  this  brown  face  are  two  eyes, 

respectable  as  to  size,  and  light  blue  in  colour,  which,  as  the  orbs  themselves 
are  lustreless  and  void  of  speculation,  has  a  very  weird — not  to  say  horrifying 
— effect.  The  nose  broad,  thick,  unshapely,  as  if  tho  os  nasi  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  covered  up  with  a  lump  of  clay,  but  that  no  refinements  of  mould¬ 
ing,  no  hesitating  compromises  between  the  Homan,  the  pug  and  the  snub 
had  been  gone  through.  .  .  .  The  nostrils  are  wide  apart,  quite  circular, 
and  seemingly  punched  rather  than  perforated,  with  a  violent  contempt  of 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  symmetry  of  position.  The  mouth  is  not 
bad — lips  red  enough — teeth  remarkably  sound  and  white — and  the  entire 
features  would  be  pleasant,  but  that  the  mouth-corners  are  drawn  down,  and 
that  the  under  lip  is  pendulous— not  sensuously,  but  senselessly.  The  chin 
has  a  curious  triangular  dimple  in  the  centre ;  for  all  the  organs  of  hearing 
visible,  the  Baba  might  be  as  earless — she  is  certainly  as  unabashed — as  Defoe; 
the  neck  is  the  unmitigated  bull  pattern :  short,  clumsy,  thickset,  and  not,  I 
am  afraid,  very  graceful  in  a  young  female ;  the  shoulders  broad  and  rounded ; 

.  .  .  the  feet  are  large,  long,  and  flat,  the  hands  not  very  large,  but  terribly 
corrugated  as  to  their  visible  venous  economy. 

Of  Eussian  town  life  Mr.  Sala  tells  us  very  little  that  is  new  ;  for 
we  reject  as  mere  fictions  liis  far-fetched  account  of  the  humours 
and  excesses  of  the  guests  at  Heyde’s  hotel.  And  the  chapter 
entitled  “  High  Jinks  at  Christoffsky” — an  annual  festival  kept 
by  the  German  residents  of  St.  Petersburg  on  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  Neva — is  a  somewhat  stupid  extravaganza.  The  working  of 
the  police  system — of  which  nothing  too  severe  can  be  said — is 
described  under  the  infelicitous  title  of  the  Great  Eussian 
Boguey.  We  wish  it  were  no  more  real  or  substantial  evil  than 
a  Boguey — if  that  be  the  right  spelling  of  that  terror  of  nurseries. 
Finally,  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  Tchnordi  Narod,  or  Black 
People,  meaning  thereby  the  mass  of  the  population — the  gist 
of  which  is  to  show  that  a  Eussian  mob  is  the  rarest  thing  in 
the  world,  but  that  it  is  of  fatal  omen  when  once  assembled. 
The  author,  we  observe,  has  the  candour  to  admit  that  the 
knout  is  very  seldom  now  used — never,  indeed,  but  for  murder 
and  brigandage :  but  the  stick,  the  whip,  and  the  rod,  are  of 
hourly  use  throughout  this  vast  empire. 

Our  notice  of  this  volume  will  have  shown  that  the  author 
confirms  many  of  our  current  impressions  about  Eussia.  We 
can  scarcely  say  that  he  adds  much  to  our  existing  stock  of 
knowledge.  Had  he  been  more  impartial,  less  anxious  for 
effect,  and  more  forgetful  of  self,  he  would  have  turned  his 
observations  to  a  better  account,  and  might  have  taught  us  a 
great  deal  more. 


SEA-SIDE  STUDIES* 

ITH  all  his  faults,  Mr.  Lewes  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
writers  of  the  present  day.  Oxford  may  shudder  at  his 
History  of  Philosophy ,  and  better  authorities  than  any  of  those 
who  utter  their  oracles  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  may  chide  him 
for  want  of  knowledge  of  his  subject  when  he  discusses  the 
thinkers  of  Germany.  He  may  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  want  of  taste,  and  of  other  and  higher  things  than  taste ;  but 
nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  author  of  the  best 
biography  of  Goethe  has  inherited  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  the  great  modern  “master  of  those  who  know.” 
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His  many-sidedness  and  versatility  are  indeed  perfectly  astonish¬ 
ing.  Distinguished  as  a  novelist,  as  an  essayist,  as  a  critic,, 
full  of  imagination  and  of  light  cleverness,  ho  has  shown  himself 
capable  of  the  most  prolonged  and  elaborate  microscopical 
studies,  and  of  wide-sweeping  deductions  from  them.  His  merits 
as  a  wit  and  litterateur  have  been  long  acknowledged,  and  now 
we  begin  to  hear  him  spoken  of  with  respect  by  persons  of 
the  first  scientific  eminence.  Few  men  are  more  abused  by 
specialists  of  all  kinds,  and  doubtless  from  their  own  point  of 
view  the  specialists  are  right ;  but  Mr.  Lewes  follows  the  bent 
of  his  own  disposition,  as  they  do  theirs ;  and  the  public,  which 
is  largely  benefited  by  both,  can  afford  to  see  what  is  good  on 
either  side  without  becoming  involved  in  a  quarrel  which  arises 
from  the  very  nature  of  things. 

The  work  before  us  would  be  remarkable  even  if  it  were  only 
a  record  of  what  the  author  has  observed  and  learned  in  a  field 
of  research  very  far  removed  from  that  in  which  he  has  hitherto 
been  most  successful.  It  aims,  however,  at  much  more  than  this. 
Its  object  is  not  only  to  amuse  the  general  reader,  but  to  awaken 
the  interest  and  even  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  comparative 
anatomist  and  the  embryologist.  Those  who  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  zoology  simply  from  a  delight  in  natural  objects,  and 
those  who  investigate  the  most  complex  problems  of  growth  and 
generation,  will  alike  find  something  to  please  them.  We  have 
but  one  objection  to  the  book.  It  was  originalljr  published  in  a 
periodical,  and  is  copiously  interlarded  with  paragraphs  in  the 
accredited  magazine  style,  quite  unworthy  of  a  writer  with  a 
reputation  to  lose.  This,  however,  is  an  evil  which  can  easily  be 
corrected,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  pages  would  make  Sea-Side 
Studies  not  unworthy  to  take  its  place  beside  the  Life  of  Goethe. 

Mr.  Lewea  started  for  Ilfracombe  in  the  sunny  weather  of 
April,  1856.  The  quiet  German-looking  town,  which  fashion 
and  sea-sido  toilettes  have  not  yet  effectually  vulgarized,  is 
situated,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  upon  the  coast  of  Devon. 
Sands  it  cannot  boast,  and  consequently  it  is  less  adapted  for 
open  air  lounging  than  many  watering  places.  For  the  marine 
naturalist,  however,  sands  have  no  charm.  He  prefers  the 
slippery  boulders  and  the  dark  rock  pools,  and  these  are  abun¬ 
dant  at  Ilfracombe.  In  the  first  chapter,  Mr.  Lewes  describes 
a  long  day  of  sea-beast  hunting,  not  unsuccessful,  but  still  signa¬ 
lized  by  no  very  brilliant  achievements.  In  the  second,  he 
recounts  those  higher  pleasures  which  begin  when  all  the  trea¬ 
sures  which  have  been  collected  arc  sorted  and  identified.  Then 
the  microscope  is  produced,  and  the  trained  eye  and  quick  spirit 
begin  to  see  things  unseen  before,  and  to  discover  new  truths 
and  subtle  relations  not  yet  revealed  to  man.  The  joy  of  the 
sportsman  has,  as  Mr.  Lewes  well  observes,  only  a  to-day,  but 
the  naturalist  has  also  a  to-morrow.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
disparage  any  pleasure  which  is  at  once  healthful  and  innocent ; 
but  the  sportsman  who  coniines  himself  to  the  woods  and  waters 
of  his  own  neighbourhood  seldom  meets  with  any  form  which 
is  new  to  him,  while  the  gatherer  of  molluscs  and  actiniae  has 
at  once  the  excitement  of  search  and  capture  and  the  pleasure  of 
increasing  his  knowledge.  In  this  second  chapter  there  are  also 
some  pretty  bits  of  description,  and  more  annelid  anatomy  than 
the  uninitiated  will  care  for. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Lewes  at  Tenby  were  on  the  whole 
very  successful.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  Pholas  Dacti/lus,  which 
he  sent  to  a  friend,  leads  him  to  comment  with  very  reasonable 
severity  upon  the  large  assumptions  which,  although  out  of 
fashion  in  many  branches  of  science,  are  still  unhesitatingly 
made  in  zoology.  It  has  been  asserted  that  it  is  by  the  action 
of  an  acid  that  this  animal  bores,  in  spite  of  its  delicate  shell, 
into  the  solid  rock  ;  and  yet  no  one  has  ever  detected  this  acid, 
while  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  if  it  were  indeed  secreted 
the  calcareous  shell  as  well  as  the  limestone  rock  would  not  be 
affected  by  it.  Further  on,  the  examination  of  a  dead  cuttle¬ 
fish,  and  the  discovery  of  an  action  after  death  in  the  globules 
in  a  strip  of  its  skin,  refute  the  rash  opinion  that  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  these  globules  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
animal,  and  give  occasion  to  the  following  very  excellent  re¬ 
marks  : — 

No  speculative  chemist  is  allowed  to  call  a  substance  an  acid  which  will 
unite  with  no  base,  and  which  exhibits  none  of  the  properties  of  an  acid ;  no 
physicist  is  allowed  to  assume  the  existence  of  electricity  where  none  of  the 
conditions  of  electricity  exist,  and  none  of  the  phenomena  (except  those  to  be 
explained)  are  manifest.  But  we  who  study  biology  in  any  department, 
whether  physiology,  zoology,  or  botany,  are  allowed  by  the  laxity  of  current 
practice,  and  the  want  of  a  doctrine,  to  call  a  coloured  speck  an  eye,  in  the 
absence  of  all  proofs  of  its  having  the  structure  or  properties  of  an  eye ;  wo 
are  allowed  to  assume  the  existence  of  nerves  where  no  trace  of  a  nerve  is 
discernible;  we  are  allowed  to  drag  in  “  electricity”  or  the  “  will”  as  efficient 
causes  of  anything  we  do  not  understand ;  and  wo  fill  text-books  and  treatises 
with  errors  which  give  way  before  the  first  sceptic  who  investigates  them . 

“  Forewarned,  forearmed.”  Students  once  having  their  attention  called  to 
the  necessity  of  scepticism  in  zoology,  will  soon  find  abundant  occasion  for 
its  exercise.  We  should  as  much  as  possible  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
loose  moorings,  not  firmly  anchoring  on  any  ground  unless  our  charts  are 
full  of  explicit  detail;  not  believing  (but  simply  acquiescing,  and  that  in  a 
provisional  way)  in  any  fact  which  is  not  clear  in  the  light  of  its  own  evi¬ 
dence,  or  which,  in  default  of  our  having  verified  it  for  ourselves,  lias  the 
trustworthy  verification  of  another.  This  sounds  like  a  truism ;  but  it  is  not 
my  fault  if  it  be  necessary  to  enforce  a  truism. 

Sea-anemones  liave  risen  of  lato  to  the  rank  of  domestic 
animals,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  Mr.  Lewes  bad  overlooked 
them.  He  does  not,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  repeating  the 
facts  about  their  history  with  which  numerous  manuals  have 
made  amateurs  familiar— nay,  he  boldly  challenges  some  of  these 


facts,  arraigning  them  as  little  better  than  fictions.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  he  examines  the  hypothesis  which  assigns  to  the  filaments 
aud  “  urticating  cells”  of  the  Actinia)  a  power  to  paralyse  and 
destroy  the  animals  which  come  within  their  influence.  13y 
careful  observation  he  has  ascertained,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  much  that  has  been  advanced  upon  this  subject  is  the  result, 
not  of  experiment,  but  of  deduction,  and  he  takes  occasion  from 
this  to  repeat  and  enforce  the  maxims  of  a  wise  Pyrrhonism. 

The  Scilly  group  was  the  hunting-ground  of  another  year.  We 
are  surprised  to  learn  that  these  islands  are  by  no  means  so  rich 
in  marine  animals  as  their  position,  climate,  and  extensive  sea¬ 
board  would  have  led  us,  as  they  led  Mr.  Lewes,  to  expect. 
We  are  glad  that  he  has  given  some  prominence  to  this  fact, 
because  we  know  few  places  upon  the  English  coast  which  beckon 
more  perseveringly  to  the  zoological  student  who  has  only  the 
map  to  guide  him.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Acland  employed 
M.  Victor  Carus  to  dredge  and  explore  in  the  Scilly  archipelago. 
He  has  recorded  an  unfavourable  verdict;  and  Mr.  Levves, 
although  much  more  fortunate,  does  not  give  a  very  encouraging 
report.  Zoophytes  are  indeed  peculiarly  abundant,  and  there 
are  hosts  of  fishes ;  but  the  rocks  are  granite,  and  many  a  hopeful 
looking  reef  is  drear  and  barren. 

We  have  spoken  strongly  about  the  unfortunate  style  in  which 
some  parts  of  this  book  are  written.  It  is  only  right  to  quote  a 
jassage  taken  from  a  disquisition  on  the  connexion  of  light  and 
ife  which  is  suggested  to  Mr.  Lewes  by  some  of  his  experiences 
in  Scilly,  as  an  example  of  what  he  can  do  when  he  writes  to 
please  himself,  not  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  most  odious  kind  of 
cockney : — ■ 

And  now,  reader,  as  you  ramble  through  the  eorn-fiolds  and  see  the  shadows 
running  over  them,  remember  that  every  wandering  cloud  which  floats  in  the 
blue  deep  retards  the  vital  activity  of  every  plant  on  which  its  shadows  fall. 
Look  on  all  flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves,  as  air-woven  children  of  the  light. 
Learn  to  look  at  the  sun  with  other  eyes,  and  not  to  think  of  it  as  remote 
in  space,  but  nearly  and  momentarily  connected  with  us  and  all  living  things. 
Astronomy  may  measure  the  mighty  distance  which  separates  us  from  that 
blazing  pivot  of  life ;  but  biology  throws  a  luminous  arch  which  spans  those 
millions  upon  millions  of  miles,  and  brings  us  and  tho  sun  together.  Far 
away  blazes  that  great  centre  of  force,  from  which  issues  the  mystic  influence, 

“  Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we’re  darkly  bound.” 

For  myriads  and  myriads  of  years  has  this  radiation  of  force  gone  on ;  and 
now  stored-up  force  lies  quiescent  in  coal  fields  of  vast  extent,  once  all  pure 
sunlight  hurrying  through  the  silent  nir,  passing  into  primeval  forests,  before 
man  was  made,  and  now  lying  black,  quiet,  slumbering,  but  ready  to  awaken 
into  blazing  activity  at  the  bidding  of  human  skill.  From  light  the  coal 
fields  camp,  to  light  they  return,  From  light  come  the  prairies  and  meadow 
lands,  tho  heathery  moors,  the  reedy  swamps,  the  solemn  forests,  and  tho 
smiling  corn-fields,  orchards,  gardens ;  all  are  air-woven  children  of  light. 

Tho  traveller  who  passes  from  the  somewhat  bleak  expanse  of 
Scilly  to  the  corn-fields  of  the  Channel  Islands  enjoys  the  same 
sensations  which  are  experienced  by  him  who,  turning  his  back 
upon  the  Finisterre,  moves  eastward  into  Normandy.  The 
Americans,  says  Mr.  Lewes,  call  England  a  garden ;  and  what 
England  is  to  America,  that  Jersey  is  to  England. 

In  the  description  of  the  days  spent  by  Mr.  Lewes  at  Jersey, 
occurs  a  long  aud  abstruse  discussion  of  the  theory  of  Partheno¬ 
genesis.  Ho  believes  this  phenomenon  to  be,  not  a  deviation, 
but  a  derivation  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  reproduction.  This 
portion  of  his  wrork  wdll  excite  very  considerable  attention  in  the 
scientific  world.  Somo  speculations  upon  vision  will  also  be 
read  with  interest,  as  well  as  certain  facts  which  seem  to  throw 
grave  doubt  upon  tho  whole  theory  of  nervous  action  as  it  is  at 
present  accepted. 

CASTREN  ON  THE  ALTAIC  RACES.* 

ADY  PSYCHE,  in  her  celebrated  lecture  reported  by  the 
poet  of  The  Princess,  lays  down  that — 

Tho  highest  is  the  measure  of  the  man, 

And  not  the  Kaffir,  Hottentot,  Malay, 

Nor  those  horn-handed  breakers  of  the  glebe, 

But  Homer,  Plato,  Verulam. 

Assuming  the  special  truth  of  her  ladyship’s  proposition,  the  so- 
called  Altaic  races — to  one  of  wdiich,  the  Finnish,  Mathias 
Alexander  Castren  belonged — would  indeed  take  an  honourable 
rank  in  the  world’s  table  of  precedenoc.  Feeble  in  frame  and 
worn  by  illness,  his  perseverance  and  daring,  his  passionate  love 
for  his  peoplo  and  his  science,  enabled  him  for  a  time  to  triumph 
over  the  hardships  that  beset  him  in  his  extraordinary  journeys 
through  Lapland  and  Siberia.  And  when  at  last  be  died  in 
harness,  the  first  martyr  of  philology,  he  left  behind  him, 
besides  aversion  of  the  Kalevala,  his  national  epic,  a  crowd  of 
monographs  on  the  languages  and  ethnography  of  the  tribes  to 
whose  illustration  he  was  especially  devoted.  These  monographs, 
the  value  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  over-estimate,  are  now 
in  course  of  publication  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy..  Of 
the  last  which  has  reached  this  country,  comprising  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  we  shall  now 
render  some  account. 

In  the  introduction,  after  some  general  remarks  on  the  study 
of  language,  Castren  dwells  on  the  importance  of  philology,  and 

*  M.  Alexander  Castren  :  Ueber  die  Altaischcn  Viilker  nebst  Sag’ejediscJien 
Mdrchen  und  Tatarischcn  Heldensagcn.  Im  Auftrage  rlcr  Kaiscrtielieu 
Akademio  dcr  Wissenschaflen  kerausgegeben  von  Auton  fecinetner.  ot. 
Petersburg.  i857* 
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still  more  of  comparative  ethnography,  as  a  means  of  gaining 
insight  into  the  primaeval  condition  ol  the  Finns  and  other  peoples 
possessing  no  history  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word.  An 
example  of  the  value  of  the  latter  science  in  precipitating  the 
historic  truth  so  often  held  in  solution  by  a  popular  myth,  is 
furnished  by  the  following  observations,  which  will  be  lead  with 
interest  by  all  who  have  studied  the  German  or  Swedish  version 
of  the  Kalevala : — 

It  is  related  in  our  ancient  lays,  that  the  three  heroes  of  Kalevala,  Wiiinai- 
moincn,  Ihnarineu,  and  Lemininkiiinen,  betook  themselves,  one  after  anothei, 
to  Pohj’ola,  to  woo  and  bring  home  the  beautiful  Polija-daughter.  But  Poh- 
iola  and  Kalevala  were  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other;  none  of  the  wooers, 
therefore,  had  any  hope  in  the'  result.  They  confidently  expected  that  the 
bride  they  were  to  embrace  could  be  no  other  than  Death.  Nevertheless  they 
persisted  in  their  resolution  to  win  to  wife  the  beautiful  I  irgin,  and  with  this 
view  they  undertook  expedition  after  expedition.  According  to  the  account 
of  these  journeys  contained  in  the  Kalevala,  it  was  the  maiden’s  beauty  and 
sweetness  t  hat  prevailed  on  our  heroes  to  stake  their  lives  in  order  to  see  their 
wish  fulfilled.  Finally,  Ihnarinen  succeeded,  but  his  spouse  soon  died,  and 
he  began  to  look  about  him  for  another.  Whither  did  lie  turn  ?  Again  to 
Polijola,  to  the  man-destroying  Pohjola.  But  as  he  had  no  longer  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  taking  a  consort  from  thence,  he  attempted  to  forge  a  wile  out  of  silver 
and  gold.  It  would  accordingly  appear  as  if  Pohjola  had  been  the  only  place 
where  the  heroes  of  Kalevala  could  seek  brides  for  themselves.  But  why 
would  they  not  turn  with  this  view  to  the  daughters  of  their  own  country  ? 
To  this  question  Comparative  Ethnography  alone  can  make  a  satisfactory 
answer.  It  is  an  universal  custom  with  all  those  Finnish,  Turkish,  Mongolic, 
Tungusian,  Samoyedan,  and  the  other  related  peoples  who  have  hitherto 
retained  their  primitive  customs,  never  to  contract  marriage  in  one  and  the 
same  tribe:  but,  just  like  our  heroes  of  aforetime,  even  now  every  Sainoyede, 
every  Ostyak,  &e.,  for  hotter  or  worse,  must  get  him  a  wife  from  a  foreign 
tribe.  This  comparison,  moreover,  gives  us  the  important  result,  that  the 
primitive  Finns  were  divided  into  distinct  stems:  and  one  may  assume  with 
tolerable  certainty,  that  then-  government,  as  well  as  their  whole  condition, 
must  have  been  nearly  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  related  peoples  are 
at  the  present  day. 

After  a  passing  fling  at  certain  craniologists  who  have  bungled 
in  the  solution  of  some  problems  connected  with  the  Finnish 
races,  and  an  expression  of  opinion  that  little  in  this  respect  can 
be  expected  from  physiology  save  under  the  guidance  of  the 
philologist  and  ethnographer,  Castren  proceeds  on  philological 
grounds  to  include  these  races  in  the  common  name  of  the 
Altaic  peoples.  Because,  he  says,  in  the  grey  dawn  of  history 
they  all — Finns,  Turks,  Samoyedes,  Mongols,  Tungusians,  &c., 
appear  to  have  inhabited  that  part  of  Asia  which  borders  on 
the  Altaic  mountain-chain.  Let  us  here  remark  that  Castreu 
would  probably  have  considered  the  term  “  Altaic  ”  not  only 
narrow,  but  inaccurate,  if  he  had  lived  to  become  familiar  with  the 
“Altaic ”  inscriptions  relating  to  Darius  Hystaspes,  which  have 
been  discovei’ed  at  Behistun,  as  well  as  with  the  fact  that  Bask’s 
suggestion  of  the  relationship  between  the  tongues  of  Southern 
India  and  those  of  Northern  Asia,  Finland,  Lapland,  Hungary, 
and  Turkey,  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  Mr.  Caldwell’s  “  Com¬ 
parative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages,”  and  Professor 
Max  Midler’s  essay  on  the  Turanian  dialects,  contained  in 
Bunsen’s  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal  History.  The 
term  “  Tatar  ”  will  not  answer,  as  it  has  already  acquired  five 
distinct  meanings,  to  say  nothing  of  its  synonymousness  with 
Barbarian.  “  Turanian”  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive,  Turan 
being  really  only  the  Persian  name  of  that  part  of  the  western 
highlands  of  Asia  which  abuts  ou  the  Caspian,  and  which  has  so 
long  been  inhabited  by  Turkish  tribes,  between  whose  ethnic 
name  and  Turan  there  seems  an  etymological  connexion.  We 
submit  that  “  Indo-Scythian” — which  we  venture  to  recommend 
— has  the  advantage  of  being  wide  enough  to  comprise  all  the 
so-called  Altaic  races  from  Lapland  to  Cape  Comorin ;  while, 
owing  to  the  indeterminate  manner  in  which  the  name  2/cadai 
has  been  used  by  Herodotus  and  other  Greeks,  the  employment 
of  the  compound  term  does  not  necessarily  involve  confusion  or 
inaccuracy.  Castren’s  great  argument  in  favour  of  his  classifica¬ 
tion  rests,  as  we  have  hinted,  on  the  fact  that  all  the  “  Altaic  ” 
languages  come  under  the  category  of  agglutinative  tongues, 
distinguished  on  the  one  side  from  the  monosyllabic,  crystallized 
Chinese — caseless,  moodless,  tenseless,  and  making  no  distinction 
between  the  various  parts  of  speech — and  on  the  other  from  the 
Indo-European  or  flexional  languages,  where  the  idea  and  the 
means  of  expressing  its  relation  are  not,  as  in  the  Indo-Scythian 
tongues,  different  elements,  but  form  a  single  unseverable  word. 
Shall  we  hold,  with  'Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  and  others,  that  this 
unity  has  arisen  from  the  free  development  of  the  base,  without 
any  external  additions — that  “  even  as  the  plant  develo  pes  from 
its  root  stalk,  leaf,  and  blossom,  so  has  the  word  brought  forth 
from  its  root  the  parts  which  serve  to  express  its  formal  rela¬ 
tions”  ?  Or  shall  we  not  rather  believe  with  Bopp,  and  Pott,  and 
Castren,  that  our  flexional  languages  were  once  agglutinative,  and 
that  the  so-called  process  of  agglutination  is  nothing  but  compo¬ 
sition— the  inflexional  elements  having  originally  been  separate 
words  P  In  connexion  with  this  we  may  observe  that  Bopp’s 
theory,  that  the  s  in  the  nominative  singular  of  Indo-European 
masculine  and  feminine  nouns  originated  in  the  agglutination  of 
the  pronominal  stem  sa,  fern,  sd,  may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  optional  forms,  like  the  nominative  singular  neuter  ponnadu 
{gold)  in  classical  Tamil  (etymologically,  gold — that),  from  pon 
and  adu,  the  neuter  demonstrative. 

In  his  luminous  survey  of  the  various  Iudo- Scythian  races, 
Castreu  Kevins  at  the  east  of  Asia,  and  treats  first  of  the 
Tungusians,  a  branch  of  whom,  the  Mandshu,  has  ruled 
China  since  1644.  Scattered  over  Eastern  Siberia  are  various 
clans  of  Tungusian  nomads,  amounting  in  round  numbers  to 


30,000,  given  to  make  raids  on  each  other,  and  according  to 
Fischer  ( Siberische  Geschichte,  s.  no),  lively,  jolly  (aufgewecktes). 
and  “gifted  by  nature  with  good  understandings.”  They  call 
themselves  various  names — e.  g.,  Boje  (human  being),  Donki 
(people),  Lamut  (from  lamu,  sea) — and  are  classed  by  the  Mand- 
slius  under  the  general  term  of  Orotschon  (reindeer-owner). 
Among  the  Tungusians,  who  support  themselves  by  hunting,  the 
love  of  nomadism  prevails  to  an  unparalleled  extent.  Like  other 
Siberian  savages,  they  possess  tents  ;  these,  however,  they  often 
will  not  take  the  trouble  of  carrying  about,  “  and  roam  often 
whole  months  through  forest  and  plain,  without  ever  having 
shelter  save  that  which  they  find  in  the  hollow  of  a  snowdrift,  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock.”  They  delight  in 
dressing  themselves  with  care,  and  tattoo  their  hands  and  faces. 
Their  religion  is  Shamanism.  The  first  glimpses  we  get  in 
history  of  "these  Tungusians  are  afforded  by  the  Chinese  chro¬ 
nicles,  which  state  that,  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  the  Sutschin, 
a  still  existing  clan,  brought  the  Chinese— we  presume  by  way 
of  tribute — arrows  furnished  with  points  of  hard  stone.  But  a 
fuller  notice  is  found  at  a.d.  263,  when  the  same  clan,  then  called 
Yleu,  sent  the  dynasty  Goey  a  tribute  consisting  of  arrows, 
hows,  armour,  and  sable-skins  : — 

The  land  wherein  the  Yleu  dwelt  was  very  mountainous,  and  the  climate 
extraordinarily  cold.  The  inhabitants,  however,  practised  agriculture.  Their 
manners  were  rude.  They  had  neither  princes  nor  chieftains ;  hut  their  vil¬ 
lages,  which  were  situated  amidst  forests  and  mountains,  were  governed  by 
the  oldest  people.  Many  of  them  dwelt  in  caves,  and  had  neither  cattle  nor 
sheep,  but  a  great  number  of  swine,  on  whose  flesh  they  lived,  while  they 
clad  themselves  in  their  skins.  In  winter  they  smeared  their  bodies  with  fat, 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  cold  ;  in  summer  they  went  naked,  except 
that  they  wore  an  apron.  They  were  a  very  dirty,  stinking  people,  and  never 
washed  themselves.  Writing  they  had  none — their  contracts  were  all  made  by 
word  of  mouth.  Before  beginning  their  meals,  they  used  to  tread  on  their 
meat ;  and  if  it  were  frozen,  to  sit  upon  it,  so  as  to  make  it  soft  and  tender. 
Salt  and  iron  were  wanting  in  that  land.  The  substitute  for  the  first  was  a 
lye  of  ashes.  Men  as  well  as  women  wore  their  hair  plaited.  When  a  man 
wished  to  marry,  he  decked  his  beloved’s  head  with  feathers,  and  paid  the 
dowry ;  whether  his  betrothed  was  a  virgin  or  not,  troubled  him  lit  tle.  Youth, 
strong  and  vigorous,  was  alone  worth  anything ;  age  was  despised.  When 
any  one  died,  his  body  was  buried  hastily  in  a  coffin  of  boards,  and  a  dead  pig 
was  laid  on  the  grave  for  his  nourishment.  Their  character  was  hateful  and 
cruel,  without  compassion  for  their  equals,  not  even  for  their  parents  and 
relations.  Thieves  were  slain,  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  stolen  pro¬ 
perty.  Then-  weapons  were  unusually  large  :  their  bows  were  four  feet  long, 
their  arrows  one  foot  eight  inches,  pointed  with  a  hard  green  stone,  and 
poisoned. 

This  curious  notice,  which  indirectly  tells  us  somewhat  of  the 
Chinese  who  made  the  observations  comprised  in  it,  may  be 
paralleled  by  accounts  of  other  Tungusian  tribes— the  Mu-ky, 
who  sometimes  used  their  dead  to  bait  their  marten-traps — the 
Chy-goey,  who  employed,  instead  of  written  characters,  small 
pieces  of  wood,  which  yielded  significations  varying  with  the  way 
in  which  they  were  placed.  In  the  latter  tribe,  widows  belonged 
to  their  deceased  husbands,  and  never  re-married.  The  Khitan,  a 
clan  of  the  southern  section  of  these  Chy-goey,  produced,  in  the 
ninth  century,  a  hero  named  Apaokhi,  who,  availing  himself  of 
the  internal  disorder  of  China,  founded  the  Khitanian  Dynasty, 
which  lasted  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  when  it  was 
overthrown  by  the  Kiu,  or  Golden  Dynasty,  also  founded  by  a 
Tungusian  tribe,  the  Wild  Nyudshi.  The  Mandshus  trace  iheir 
origin  to  this  tribe. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  done  in  the  world  by  these  Tungu- 
sians  may  be  stated  to  be  the  breeding  of  innumerable  pigs,  the 
slaughter  of  many  wild  beasts,  and  the  founding  of  the  three 
Chinese  dynasties — Khitan,  Kin,  and  Mandshu.  Their  vast 
hordes,  adopting  the  religion  and  manners  of  China,  have 
caused  no  juvenescence  of  that  unchangeable  country,  analogous 
to  the  effect  produced  on  France  and  Italy  by  their  Teutonic 
invaders.  China,  says  Plath,  is  China  still.  More  may  be  said 
of  the  great  Mongolian  “  folkstem”  whereof  the  three  branches 
are  the"  East  Mongols,  the  Kalmuks,  and  the  Buryates,  who  live 
round  Lake  Baikal  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  government 
of  Irkutsk.  Lazy  and  phlegmatic  as  are  now  the  descendants  of 
Tshingis-Klian’s  and  Tamerlan’s  savage  soldiery,  sooner  or  later 
in  Castren’s  opinion,  China  and  all  Asia  will  find  that  every  man 
among  the  Mongols  is  a  warrior.  It  must  however  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  are  now  believers  in  Buddhism,  which  religion, 
like  Christianity,  inculcates  peace. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  condition  of  this  once  terrible 
race,  though  we  possess  a  history  of  the  Eas  t  Mongols  written  by 
a  native  author,  one  Sanang  Setsen,  which  begins  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  though  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  Raschid-eddin,  the  secretary  of  Ghasan  Khan,  composed 
the  work  on  the  peoples  of  Asia  from  which  Abulghasi  and  other 
Mohammedan  historians  have  drawn  their  information.  If  we 
fall  back  on  the  dry  but  trustworthy  Chinese  chronicles,  we  find 
the  Hiongnu  mentioned  as  a  mighty  people  occupying  the 
present  Mongolia.  But  who  were  the  Hiongnu  ?  Turks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Deguignes,  Klaproth,  and  Ritter  (some  of  the  few  known 
words  of  their  language  are  certainly  Turkish),  Mongols,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  monk  Hyaeintk  and  Neumann.  Castren’s  belief  is 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  Hiongnu  comprised  not  only  Turks  but 
Mandshu,  Mongol,  and  Finnish  tribes.  Little  indeed  can  be 
said  about  the  early  Mongols  except  that  down  to  the  time  of 
Tshingis  Khan,  they  lived  chiefly  in  vassalage  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Tungusian  dynasties  of  Khitan  and  Kin.  Three  of 
their  clans  grew  powerful,  and  ultimately,  united  by  Tshingis 
Khan  with  the  Kelie — a  Kalmuk  tribe — became  the  core  of  the 
host  that  founded  the  vastest  empire  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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The  Kalmuks,  besides  the  share  they  had  in  Tshingis  Khan’s 
victories,  founded  a  pair  of  kingdoms  on  their  own  account. 
But  the  Buryates — about  150,000  souls — seem  never  to  have 
played  a  part  in  history.  They  are,  however,  though  nomadic, 
in  possession  of  some  degree  of  cultivation  and  comfort.  Their 
religion  is  Buddhism,  but  they  have  Shamanists,  Christians,  and 
Mohammedans  among  them.  Their  current  literature,  like  that 
of  the  other  Mongolic  stems,  consists,  according  to  Castren,  prin¬ 
cipally  of  translations  of  Indian  and  Tibetan  works. 

The  valiant  tribes  of  the  Turks  are  next  considered,  as  well  as 
the  legends  in  which  their  Mohammedan  historians  have  hidden 
the  truth.  The  Turks  appear  early  in  the  Chinese  chronicles, 
first  as  Khin  nyii,  then  as  Khian  yiin,  and  lastly  as  Khiong  nu 
or  Hiong  nu.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  race  of  equestrian 
nomads,  leading  then1  wild  and  warlike  life  to  the  north  and  north¬ 
west  of  China,  They  hunted,  bred  cattle,  and  occasionally  made 
forays  on  the  Chinese,  in  consequence  of  which  the  celebrated 
wall  was  built.  Their  weapons  were  swords,  bows  and  arrows. 
They  charged  in  crowds,  with  a  terrible  shout,  and  sought  to 
entangle  their  foes  with  lassos  and  nets.  Youth,  gallantry,  and  the 
art  of  war  were  alone  reverenced.  At  meal-time  the  young  heroes 
had  the  dainties.  Parents  contented  themselves  with  the  crumbs 
which  their  sons  had  left  behind  them.  Their  meat  was  cooked 
by  using  it  as  a  temporary  saddle.  They  never  donned  more 
than  a  single  garment,  which  they  wore  till  it  dropped  off  their 
bodies.  They  never  washed  themselves,  for  it  was,  says  Castren, 
and  is  still,  to  some  extent,  a  popular  belief  in  the  Asiatic  high¬ 
lands,  that  the  gods  do  not  like  washing,  but  punish  with  thunder 
and  lightning  the  sinful  tendency  to  bodily  cleanliness.  It  may 
be  observed  here,  that  the  Tudas,  a  Dravidian  tribe  in  the  Nil- 
gherries,  have  a  precisely  similar  practice  as  regards  their  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  respect  to  ablutions,  they  seem  to  entertain  a  belief 
identical  with  that  of  the  cognate  Hiongnu. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  trace  the  wars  of  these  Hiongnu  with  the 
Chinese,  which  occasioned  what  were  probably  the  first  instances 
of  State-marriages — the  pacific  Chinese  Emperors  frequently 
sending  their  princesses  to  the  barbarous  Chenyus.  Nor  can  we 
even  mention  the  names  of  the  crowd  of  petty  kingdoms  founded 
by  Turkish  tribes.  Of  more  general  interest  is  the  following  saga 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Tukiu,  which,  according  to  Klaproth, 
is  a  Chinese  transcription  of  Turk : — 

tYhcn  the  kingdom  of  the  Hiongnu  had  fallen,  the  remaining  hordes  were 
driven  by  the  Chinese  to  the  shores  of  the  Sihai,  i.e.  the  Western  Sea 
(Bolkash),  but  not  even  here  could  they  settle  in  pence.  Their  enemies  would 
give  them  no  rest  till  the  race  that  had  caused  them  so  many  afflictions  should 
have  been  complet  extirpated.  According  to  a  Chinese  tradition,  of  the 
people  once  so  mighty,  there  was  left  but  one  boy,  who  had  saved  himself  in 
a  marsh,  though  Ids  hands  and  feet  had  been  cut  off.  Here  he  was  nursed 
and  suckled  by  a  shc-wolf,  till  both,  by  some  superior  power  were  transported 
to  a  mountain  north-west  of  the  Uigours.  Here  they  entered  a  cavern  and 
passed  through  it  into  a  fertile  valley,  20,000  miles  in  circumference.  Tho 
shc-wolf  now  brought  forth  ten  cubs,  who  grew  up  to  be  warriors,  robbed 
wives  for  themselves,  and  propagated  their  race.  At  their  head  stood  Assena 
or  Tsena  (Wolf)  and  in  his  time  the  wolf-race  consisted  of  500  persons,  who 
bore  as  their  banner  the  head  of  a  wolf.  Their  valley  was  soon  too  narrow 
for  them.  Tliev  found  themselves  forced  to  leave  it,  and  dispersed  into  the 
gorges  of  the  Kin-shan,  or  Golden  Mountain,  i.e.,  the  Altai.  They  settled  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  resembling  a  helmet,  winch  in  their  language  is  called 
tukiu.  Consequently  the  people  called  themselves  Tukiu. 

Theophanes’  account  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Justin  II.  to 
Mokan,  the  then  Khan  of  these  Turks,  proves  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  adherence  to  nomadism,  they  had  attained  to 
some  degree  of  cultivation.  As  to  their  religion,  we  find  from 
Chinese  sources  that  they  worshipped  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth ; 
but  that  they  honoured  one  deity  in  particular,  regarding  him 
as  Creator  of  the  world,  and  sacrificing  to  him  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep.  They  also  made  offerings  to  the  manes  of  their  fathers. 
But  the  most  interesting  of  the  Turkish  races  is  the  Uigour,  who 
had,  according  to  the  Chinese,  as  early  as  a.d.  478,  a  literature  and 
“  barbaric”  characters  peculiar  to  themselves.  There  has  been 
much  learned  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  these  characters. 
The  Uigours  subsequently  certainly  used  the  Syriac  alphabet, 
which  they  received  from  the  N estorian  missionaries.  But  the 
Nestorian  sect  had  arisen  so  short  a  time  previous  to  478,  that 
Castren  does  not  believe  they  had  then  brought  their  alphabet 
to  the  Uigours,  and  prefers  to  consider  the  barbaric  characters 
in  question  as  representatives  of  a  totally  lost  system  of  writing 
once  possessed  by  all  the  Turkish  races.  “  In  many  localities,” 
he  says,  “  inhabited  by  Turks,  inscriptions  in  unknown  characters 
occur  on  rocks  and  stones.” 

W e  might  go  on  to  fill  many  more  of  our  columns  with  Cas- 
tren’s  curious  details  and  thoughtful  observations  ;  but  hereof, 
as  Lord  Coke  would  have  said,  this  little  taste  shall  suffice.  We 
may  mention,  however,  that  he  proceeds  to  ti’cat  of  the  Samo- 
yedes,  Jenissei-Ostyaks,  and  Finns,  the  last  being  subdivided 
into — 1,  Ugrian  Finns — Ostyaks,  Voguls,  and  Hungarians; 
2,  the  tribes  of  the  Volga — Cheremisses  and  Mordvins ;  3,  the 
Permian  stem — Permians,  Syryans,  and  Votyaks ;  and  4,  the 
European  Finnish  stem,  including  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland, 
Finland,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia ;  and  his  book  concludes  with 
two  singular  collections  of  popular  tak'3,  Samoyedan  stories  and 
Tatar  heroic  traditions. 


Notice. —  The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Revieav”  takes 
place  on  Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains, 
and  copies  may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through,  any 
News-Agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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R.  CHARLES  KEAN’S  FAREWELL  SEASON  as 


SATURDAY,  the  2nd 
30th  JULY. 


OCTOBER  NEXT,  and  conclude  on  SATURDAY,  the 


PROFESSOR  WILJALBA  FR1KELL.  —  POLYGRAPHIC 

IIALL,  King  William-street,  Charing-cross— TWO  HOURS  OF  ILLUSIONS  — 
For  One  Month  only,  previous  to  Professor  Frikell’s  departure  on  a  Provincial  Tour. 
Every  Evening,  at  Eight;  Saturday  Afternoons,  at  Three.  Private  Boxes,  One  Guinea; 
Box  Stalls,  os.;  Orchestra  Stalls,  3s. ;  Area,  2s.;  Amphitheatre,  Is.  Places  maybe 
secured  at  the  Polygraphic  Hall;  and  at  Mr.  Mitchell’s  Royal  Library,  33,  Old  Bond- 
street. 


COMPANION  TO  A  LADY.— A  WIDOW  LADY,  aged  34,  is 

\J  desirous  of  procuring  an  ENGAGEMENT  AS  COMPANION  TO  A  LADY. 
Lady  Mildred  Bekesfoud  Hofe  (Arklow  House,  Connaught-piaee)  is  willing  to 
speak  to  her  capacities  for  tire  position,  by  manners,  education,  and  good  principles. 


EDITOR.— WANTED,  an  EDITOR  for  a  FIRST-CLASS 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  Edinburgh. — Apply  to  “Editor,”  Robertson  and 
Seott,  News  Agents,  Edinburgh. 


f[T!E  FUNDS  recently  contributed  to  the  BROMPTON 
HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION  are  gratefully  acknowledged.  More  are  still 
required,  that  the  Wards  now  vacant  may  be  opened  before  the  AVinter. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  Son.  Sec. 

July,  1858, HENRY  DOBBIN,  Secretary. 


London  diocesan  penitentiary— the  council 

have  issued  an  APPEAL  FOR  FUNDS,  which  are  much  needed  on  behalf  of 
then-  first  House,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Highgate. 

“  I  beg  to  commend  the  Appeal  for  the  London  Diocesan  Penitentiary  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity.  (Signed)  “  A.  C.  LONDON,  Visitor." 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by  R.  Twining,  Esq., 
Treasurer,  215,  Strand;  by  tho  Rev.  J.  Oliver,  AA'arden  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Highgate ;  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Nugee,  Honorary  Clerical  Secretary;  and  by  Alfhed 
Thevok  Crispin,  Esq.,  Honorary  Lay  Secretary,  at  the  Office,  79,  Pall  Mall,  where 
Copies  of  the  Appeal  and  Report  for  1857-8  may  be  obtained, 


for  SCROFULOUS 

Established  in  1796. 


National  hospital  at  Margate 

POOR  of  London  and  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Patron — The  QUEEN. 

Vice-Patron — The  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

Those  visiting  the  sea-side  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  health  or  recreation,  and 


to  serve  also  for  Divine  Worship  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  were  OPENED  on  MONDAY, 
the  30th  AUGUST,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  the  friends  of  the  Charity. 
Beds,  Baths,  Food,  and  Medical  Attendance  are  now  provided  for  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Scrofulous  Patients,  and  the  Hospital  is  full,  and  Patients  waiting  for  admission. 

The  Rev.  JOHN  HODGSON,  M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Thanet,  earnestly 
invites  attention  to  liis  FIVE  SHILLING  LIST,  set  up  tor  5000  names  upwards  oi 
2300  names  from  various  parts  of  England  are  already  inserted,  and  the  Annual 
Subscription  against  oaeli  name  is  limited  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  “  Five  Shillings. 

Subscriptions  to  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  Joun  Hodgson,  Honorary  Secretary,  No.  3, 
Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  in  Postage  Stamps,  or  by  Post-office  Order  on  \A  est- 
minster  Branch.  Every  such  Subscription  will  be  acknowledged.  The  Honorary 
Secretary  is  happy  in  iiaving  the  opportunity  of  reporting  a  Legacy  of  £1000  to  Jins 
Charity  from  the  late  Mr.  Moeley.  Efforts  are  now  making  for  keeping  the 


•ity  i 

Wards  open  for  a  limited  number  of  Patients  during 
measure  depending  on  the  extent  of  public  support. 


_ S.  __  New 

the  Winter,  the  adoption  of  this 


C  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  AND  OF  SCIENCE 

J  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS. 

Director- Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
During  the  Session  1858-59,  which  will  commence  on  the  4th  October,  the  following 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given 

1.  Chymistry.  By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D  ,  E.R.S.,  &c. 

2.  Metallurgy.  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

4.  Mineralogy.  )  By  AVarington  AV.  Smyth,  M. A.,  F.R.S. 

5.  Muling.  i  J 

6.  Geology.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.  By  Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Physics.  By  G.  G.  Stokes,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Mr.  Binns.  .  .  . 

The  fee  for  Matriculated  Students  (exclusive  of  the  Laboratories)  is  £.30,  in  one 

sum,  on  entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20.  ...  T  -  ,  „ 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chymistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the 
School),  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hofmann,  at  a  fee  of  £10  for  the  term  of  three 
months.  The  same  fee  is  charged  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  diicction 
of  Dr  Percy  Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £1,  £1  10s.,  ana 
£2  each.  Officers  in  the  Queen’s  or  the  East  India  Company’s  service  Her  M:«esty  s 
Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers,  may  obtain  tickets  at  reduced  char ges. 
Certificated  Schoolmasters,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  education,  aie 

also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees.  ,  ,, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  Two  Exhibitions,  and  others 

have  also  been  established.  .  ^  , 

For  a  prospectus  and  information  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Gcolo0y, 
Jermyn-strcet,  London.  TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


No.  5,  LUDGATE  HILL. 

ROBERT  ROUGH  manufactures  the  BEST  FURNITURE  at 

the  most  MODERATE  PRICES.  Estimates  given,  and  Designs  made  free  of 
charge.  _ _ _ _ 

STARCH, 


G 


GLEN  FIELD  PATENT 

USED  IN  THE  IlOYAL  LAYNDItV, 

AND  PRONOUNCED  BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  LAUNDRESS  TO  BE 
THE  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  E\rER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,  £e.  &c. _ 


VTiriNES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  DENMAN, 
VV  INTRODUCER  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORT,  SHERRY,  &c., 
TAVENTY  SHILLINGS  PER  DOZEN.  Bottles  included. 

The  well-established  and  daily-increasing  reputation  of  these  wines  in  the  public 
estimation  renders  any  comment  respecting  them  unnecessary.  A  Pint  Sample  ot 
each  for  24  stamps.  AViue  in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway-station  in  England. 

EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Terms — Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques 
of  London.”  Price-lists  forwarded  on  application. 

James  L.  Denman,  65,  Fenchurcli-street,  City  (corner  of  Railway-place). 


‘Bank 


child  a  daughter,  was  given  up  to  die.  lie  had  heard  much  of  the  wonderful  restora¬ 
tive  and  healing  qualities  of  preparations  made  from  the  East  India  Hemp,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  lie  might  make  a  remedy  for  his  child.  He  studied  hard, 
and  succeeded  in  realizing  his  wishes.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well. 
He  has  since  administered  the  wonderful  remedy  to  thousands  of  sufferers  wyipuns 
of  the  world,  and  he  has  never  failed  in  making  them  completely  heal%  ana  nappy. 
Wishing  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible,  lie  will  send  to  such  qM ais  •  m ict te  i  now- 
beings  Ss  request  it,  this  Recipe,  with  full  and  explicit  direet««J 'tor™ akmg  it  up  and 
successfully  using  it.  He  requires  each  applicant  ™ 

be  returned  as  postage  on  the  Recipe,  and  remainder  to  be  applied  to  t  c  payment 
of  this  advertisement. — Address  II.  James,  M.D.,  14,  Ce  ll-streu, 


Sept.  11,  1858.] 
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MPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON.— INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIRECTORS. 

MARTIN  TUCKER  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  COTTAM,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq.  George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

James  Brand,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 

Henry  Davidson,  Esq. 

George  Field,  Esq. 


Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 
James  Gordon  Murdoch  Esq. 
Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


N 


SECURITY.— The  existing  liabilities  of  the  Company  do  not  exceed  £3,000,000. 
The  Investments  are  nearly  £1,000,000,  in  addition  to  upwards  of  600,000  for  which 
the  shareholders  are  responsible,  and  the  income  is  about  £120,000  per  annum. 

PROFITS.— Four-fifths,  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  are  assigned  to  Policies 
every  fifth  year.  The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861,  and  persons  who  now 
effect  insurances  will  participate  rateably. 

BONUS. — The  additions  to  Policies  have  been  from  £1  10s.  to  £63  16s.  per  cent,  on 
the  original  sums  insured. 

CLAIMS. — Upwards  of  £1,250,000  has  been  paid  to  claimants  under  policies. 
Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

_ _ SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

ORTHE  R  N  A  S  S  U  R  ANCE  COMPANY, 

1,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON— ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 

CAPITAL,  £1,259,760. 

Amount  op  Invested  Funds  on  31st  Jan.,  1858,  £386,062  3s.  5d. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ERNEST  BRUCE,  M.P.,  Director  of  the  National 
Provincial  Bank  of  England. 

George  G.  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Anderson,  33,  Mark-lane. 

Thomas  Newman  Farquiiar,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Johnston,  Farquhar,  and  Leech, 
65,  Moorgate-street. 

Duncan  James  Kay,  Esq.,  ofMessrs.  Kay,  Finlay,  and  Co.,  37,  Tkrcadneedlc-street. 
Sir  Charles  R.  M'Grigor,  Bart.,  17,  Charles-strcet,  St.  Jaraes’s-square. 

William  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  William  Miller  and  Co.,  St.  l’etersburgh;  135, 
Piccadilly. 

William  Westgarth,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Wcstgarth,  Ross,  and  Co.,  Melbourne;  20, 
Threadneedle-street. 

Secretary — A.  P.  Fletcher.  |  Vice-Secretary — Edward  Fuchs. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  COMPANY  DURING  THE  PAST  THREE  YEARS. 


1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

FIRE  PREMIUMS . 

77,850  19  9 

91,306  3  6 

101,230  13  6 

LIFE  PREMIUMS . 

62,18-1  7  11 

67,962  18  3 

75,920  7  9 

FOREIGN  INSURANCES. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

LIFE. — Residence  allowed,  without  extra  charge,  in  every  part  of  the  world  distant 
more  than  33°  from  the  Equator. 

FIRE.— The  Directors,  having  had  all  the  important  places  abroad  practically 
surveyed,  are  enabled  to  oiler  unusual  advantages  as  regards  rates  of  Premium  and 
Conditions,  and  a  Discount  is  allowed  to  merchants  and  others  effecting  their  own 
and  correspondents’  Insurances. 

AGENCIES. 

The  Directors  are  open  to  receive  applications  for  places  in  which  the  Company  is 
not  already  represented. 

THE  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY,  in  the  absence  of  direct 

information  from  their  own  Correspondent,  can  only  rely  on  that  received 
through  Russia,  and  will  consequently  continue  their  EXTRAORDINARILY  LOW 
QUOTATIONS  of  2s.  per  lb.  for  Black,  Green,  or  Mixed  Teas,  in  6  lb.  bags,  and  Coffee 
in  the  Berry  at  lid.  per  lb. 

Warehouses,  9,  Great  St,  Helen’s  Churchyard,  Bishopsgate-street,  London. 

ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

AND  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups, 
Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian,  Ala- 
baster,  Bronze,  &c.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  Tennant,  149,  Strand,  London. 

Building  land.  — south  Kensington.— 

The  COMMISSIONERS  for  the  EXHIBITION  of  1851  are  prepared  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  BUILDING  LEASES  of  three  several  detached  portions  of  their 
Estate  in  Prince  Albert’s-road  and  Cromwell-road.  Forms  of  Tender,  with  Conditions 
and  Plans,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  Messrs.  Fladgate,  Clarke,  and 
Finch,  43,  Craven-street,  Strand;  to  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Stephenson,  4,  Parliament- 
street,  Westminster;  or  to  Mr.  Wade,  at  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners,  No.  5, 
Kensmgton-gore.  The  Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  at  or  before  Twelve  o’clock  on 
Saturday,  the  9th  day  of  October  next.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves 
to  accept  the  highest  or  any  Tender. 

BOOElS*  —  Surplus  Copies  of  Ruskin  and  Turner’s 
Harbours  of  England,  Lewes’s  Sea-side  Studies,  George  Stephenson’s  Life, 
l>r.  Livingstone’s  Africa,  Boutell’s  Manual  of  Archaeology,  Miss  Mitford's  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  Literary  Life,  and  many  other  Books,  are  NOW  ON  SALE  at  BULL’S 
LIBRARY,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Catalogues  sent  post  free  on  application. 

_ Bell’s  Library,  19,  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W. 

Now  ready,  3  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  £1  11s.  6d. 

URLING.  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes. 

“  ‘Urling’  is  a  clever  book.” — John  Bull. 

Timi1’8  Is  a  verjr  interesting  story . Unusual  talent  adorns  its  pages.” — Sun. 

n  le  a  very  good  story,  very  well  told.” — G-lobe. 

<i  a  nS  a  "arefully  drawn  and  articulated.” — Atheneeum. 

A  happy  vein  of  satM/.ai  humour  runs  through  its  pages . The  moral  tone 

is  excellent.  — Morning  Post. 

Lrling  will  find  many  favourites  among  Headers,  hut  few  successful  imitators 
among  the  novelists  of  the  present  day.”—  Observer. 

“Urling”  can  be  obtained  at  all  the  Libraries. 

_ _  London :  Harrison,  59,  Pall  Mall. 

Now  ready,  One  large  Volume,  Crown  Svo,  15s.  cloth, 

Handbook  of  the  science  and  practice  of 

MEDICINE,  comprising  Systematic  Medicine,  Nature  of  Disease,  Pathology, 
and  Therapeutics.  By  William  Aitken,  M.D.,  late  Pathologist  at  Scutari,  and 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  With  Map  representing  the 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Health  and  Disease,  by  Keith  Johnston. 

“Whoever  has  it  on  his  library-shelf  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  find  in  it  an 
epitome  of  any  medical  subject  on  which  he  may  require  the  newest,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  best,  medical  information.” — Medical  Times. 

“  The  most  complete  and  trustworthy  manual  in  the  English  language.” — Glasgow 
Medical  Journal. 

“Very  useful  and  complete,  and  characterized  by  its  information  being  of  the  most 
recent  and  advanced  kind.” — Lancet. 

“  Every  student  of  medicine,  and  all  amateurs  of  the  science,  should  read  this 
volume,  and  the  practitioner  will  find  it  useful  for  refreshing  his  memory,  and  for 
reiorence.” — Atheneeum. 

i-  'V  ,havu  seen  !.10  summary  which  so  completely  embodies  the  most  advanced 
Knowledge  of  the  time,  or  which  we  can  so  unreservedly  recommend  alike  as  a  text- 
Beciew  tne  StU,Wlt-  and  as  a  compendium  to  the  general  reader.”—  Westminster 

__  ^r'  V^en  s  Handbook  is  nf  the  best  medical  treatises  for  study  or  for  refer¬ 
ence,  embracing  the  most  recent  discover  and  improvements.”— Literary  Gazette. 
London  and  Glasgow:  Richard  omi-riv  and  Co. 


TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  THREE  MONTHLY  VOLUMES. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  I.,  price  4s.  6d.  doth  lettered, 

CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE.  By  Isaac  Disraeli. 

A  New  Edition,  Edited,  with  Memoir  and  Notes,  by  his  Son,  the  Right  Hon. 
B.  Disraeli,  Chancellor  of  Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer. 

Also,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 

LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK  :  a  Political  Biography. 

_ London :  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. _ 

LATEST  AND  BEST  BOOK  ON  CHINA. 

Price  6s.  cloth  lettered, 

CHINA  IN  1857-58.  Reprinted  by  permission  from  the 
“  Times,”  with  Corrections  and  Additions  by  the  Author,  G.  Wingrove  Cooke, 
With  Portrait  of  Yeh,  Plans  of  the  Battles,  and  “  Map  of  China.” 

“  The  letters  here  collected  contain  the  most  accurate  information  which  has  yet 
been  laid  before  the  world  on  the  subject  of  China  and  Chinese,  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  add  that  no  more  important  subject  can  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  present  generation.” — Times. 

London:  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. _ 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  WILLMOTT’S  POETS. 

Price  5s.  cloth  gilt, 

Tasso  ;  Fairfax’s  translation.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

R.  A.  Willmott.  With  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  Edward  Fairfax.  Hlustrated  by 
Corbould. 

Also,  uniform,  price  5s.  each, 

PERCY’S  RELICS  OF  ANCIENT  POETRY. 

HERBERT’S  (GEORGE)  PROSE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS. 
GRAY’S,  COLLINS’,  WHARTON’S,  AND  PARNELL’S 

POETICAL  WORKS. 

“  A  more  pleasing  and  satisfactory  edition  of  the  Poets  we  cannot  desire  than  are 
here  presented  to  us.” — Nonconformist. 

London  :  George  Routledge  and  Co,,  Farringdon-street, _ 

DEDICATED,  RY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION,  TO  FIELD  MARSHAL 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

Nearly  ready,  8vo, 

ON  NAVAL  WARFARE  WITH  STEAM.  By  General  Sir 

Howard  Douglas,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Author  of 
“  Treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery,”  &c. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. _ _ 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS 

FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  ENGLAND. 


HANDBOOK  FOR  MODERN  LONDON.  Map.  16mo,  5s. 
HANDBOOK  FOR  WILTS,  DORSET,  AND  SOMERSET. 

Map.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

hi. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.  Maps. 

Post  8vo,  6s. 

IV. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  KENT  AND  SUSSEX.  Map.  Post  Svo. 

[  Just  ready. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SURREY,  HANTS,  AND  THE  ISLE 

OF  WIGHT.  Map.  Post  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. _ 

MR.  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS 
FOR  TRAVELLERS  ON  THE  CONTINENT,  &c. 

The  following  are  Now  Beady  : — 

HANDBOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK.— English,  French, 

German,  and  Italian.  3s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  NORTH  GERMANY.  —  Holland, 

Belgium,  Prussia,  and  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland.  Maps.  10s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SOUTH  GERMANY.  -  The  Tyrol, 

Bavaria,  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Hungary,  and  the  Danube  from  Ulm 
to  the  Black  Sea.  Maps.  10s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SWITZERLAND.— The  Alps  of  Savoy 

and  Piedmont.  Maps.  9s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  FRANCE— Normandy,  Brittany,  the 

French  Alps,  Dauphine,  Provence,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Maps.  10s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SPAIN.— Andalusia,  Ronda,  Grenada, 

Catalonia,  Gallicia,  the  Basques,  Aeeagon,  &c.  Maps.  2  Vols.,  30s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  PORTUGAL.— Lisbon,  &c.  Map.  9s. 
HANDBOOK  FOR  CENTRAL  ITALY-. — South  Tuscany, 

and  the  Papal  States.  Map.  7s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  ROME  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.  Maps 

and  Plans.  9s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  NORTH  ITALY.  —  Sardinia,  Lom- 

bardy,  Florence,  Venice,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Lucca,  and  Tuscans', 
as  far  as  the  Val  d’Arno.  Maps.  12s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SOUTH  ITALY— The  Two  Sicilies, 

Naples,  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Vesuvius,  &c.  Maps.  10s. 

HANDBOOK  OF  PAINTING.  —  The  Italian  Schools. 

Woodcuts.  2  Vols.,  30s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  EGYPT.  —  The  Nile,  Alexandria, 

Cairo,  Thebes,  and  the  Overland  Route  to  India.  Map.  15s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  GREECE.  —  The  Ionian  Islands, 

Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.  Maps.  15s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  TURKEY.— Constantinople,  and  Asia 

Minor.  Maps.  10s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  DENMARK.— Norway  and  Sweden. 

Maps.  15s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  RUSSIA.  Finland,  &c.  Map.  12s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET, 
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Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts,  5s. 

Tales  and  stories  from  history.  By  Agnes 

Strickland.  ,  _  , 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


H 


Seventh  Edition,  with  118  Woodcuts,  3s.  6d. 

FAMILIAR  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS.  By  Edward  Stanley, 

D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Cheap  Edition,  Crown  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

ISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Thomas 

Vowleb  Short,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

Bj  the  same  Author,  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY? 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

GERMAN  CLASSICS,  WITH  NOTES,  BY  PROFESSOR 

BERNAYS. 

SCHILLER’S  MAID  OF  ORLEANS.  2s. 
SCHILLER’S  WILLIAM  TELL.  2s. 

SCHILLER’S  MARY  STUART.  2s. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

HE  FRENCH  CLASSICS  ABRIDGED.  By  Marin  de  la 

Vote,  late  French  Master  at  Addiscombe. 

TBLEMAQUE.  2s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  DE  CYRUS.  2s. 

BfiLISAIRE.  Is.  6d. 

PIERRE  LE  GRAND.  2s. 

CHARLES  XII.  2s. 

GIL  BLAS.  4s. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Y  PROFESSOR  BERNAL’S,  OF  ICING’S  COLLEGE, 

LONDON. 

GERMAN  WORD  BOOK.  3s. 

GERMAN  PHRASE  BOOK.  3s. 

GERMAN  CONVERSATION  BOOK.  3s. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR,  os. 

GERMAN  EXERCISES.  Cheaper  Edition.  3s.  6«I. 
GERMAN  "EXAMPLES.  3s. 

GERMAN  READER.  5s. 

GERMAN  HISTORICAL  ANTHOLOGY.  5s. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


B 


I ''HE 


1.  My  Youth. 

2.  The  l’riesthood. 

3.  The  Diet. 

4.  The  W'ar. 


PRIEST. 


!).  The  Voyage. 

10.  My  Return. 

11.  Illness. 

12.  The  Great  Question. 


NATIONAL  REVIEW.  —  Advertisements  intended  for 

insertion  in  the  FORTHCOMING  NUMBER  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Publishers  by  the  24th;  Bills  and  Prospectuses  by  the  27tli  inst. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. _ _ _ 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.— Advertisements  intended 

for  insertion  in  the  OCTOBER  NUMBER  (No.  XXVIII.,  New  Scries)  are 
requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Publisher  not  later  than  the  25th  inst. ;  Bills  and 
Pbospectuses  by  the  28th. 

_ London:  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. _ 

Now  ready,  in  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CATHOLIC 

CONTENTS : — 

5.  The  Flight. 

B.  Paris. 

7.  Mathildc. 

8.  The  Struggle. 

Concluding  Chapter.  By  the  Editor. 

Loudon:  JonN  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. _ 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  price  Is.;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

STAMMERING,  THE  CAUSE  AND  CURE.  By  the  Rev.  W. 

W.  Cazalet,  A.M.  Cantab. 

_  London:  Boswobth  and  Hahrison,  215,  Regent-street. _ 

ESSENTIAL  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Fourth  Edition,  5s. 

LORD’S  MODERN  EUROPE.  From  a.d.  1400  to  a.d.  1815. 

“  The  style  is  remarkably  brilliant.  The  book  has  all  the  charm  of  a  novel.  It 
is  indispensable  for  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  state  of  Europe.” — (Sea  varioua 
Reviewt.)  London:  Simpkin  and  Co.;  and  Hamilton  and  Co. 

(Full  allowance  to  Schools.) _ 

rh HE  MTNUTES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON 

_L  EDUCATION,  for  1857-9,  in  8vo. 

1.  Correspondence,  Financial  and  Statistical  Tables,  and  Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  not  including  Poor  Law  and  Reformatory  Schools; 
852  pages,  price  2s.  Gd. 

2.  Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  on  Schools  of  Parochial  Unions  (Poor  Law), 
and  on  Industrial  or  Reformatory  Schools ;  232  pages,  price  8d. 

These  Volumes,  like  other  Parliamentary  publications,  may  be  purchased  through 
any  Bookseller  by  means  of  bis  London  Agent,  or  directly,  from  Mr.  Hansard,  Printor 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  32,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  and  6,  Great  Turnstile, 
Lincoln’s  Inn-fields;  also  from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  the  Queen’s 
Printers,  at  the  Office  for  the  Sale  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  House  of  Lords,  and  East 
Harding-strect,  Fleet-street. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

q^HE  CALCUTTA  REVIEW,  No.  LX.,  for  JUNE,  just 

X  received,  price  7s.  6d. 

1.  Colonial  and  Indian  Blue-books.  5.  The  India  Question — its  Present  As- 

2.  Criminal  Statistics  and  Jail  Discipline  pects  and  Teachings. 

o  J11  ®en"a1-.  T  .  ,,  6.  Reform  by  Instalments. 

3.  The  Armenian  in  India;  Physically  _  „  ... 

Considered.  7-  Our  Future. 

4.  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Pesliawur.  8.  Miscellaneous  Notices. 

BY  W.  TAYLER,  ESQ.,  LATE  COMMIS- 

JJA,  BENGAL. 

f  A ;  or,  Three  Months  at  Patna  during  the  Insurrection 

ED.  Remarks  upon  the  Letter  of  “  Indophilus”  to  the 
Is. 

All  HOUSE.  A  fine  Chromo-lithograph,  showing  the 
c  little  Garrison  defended  themselves  against  8000 
Koer  Singh,  the  Position  of  the  Attacking  Force,  &c. 
fd  by  a  Narrative  of  the  Defence. 

Thacker  and  Co.,  87,  Newgate-street. 
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GORDON  OF  DUNCAIRN. 

This  Now  Novel,  in  Two  Volumes,  Small  Octavo,  12s.,  will  be  ready  for 
Publication  on  the  23rd  inst. 

New  Burlington-street, 

_ Sept.  9th,  1858. _ _ _ 

Next  week,  in  Post  8vo,  with  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  H.  S.  l’olchampton  and 
other  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

A  MEMOIR,  LETTERS,  AND  DIARY  OF  THE  LATE  REY. 

i  \  HENRY  S.  POLEHAMPTON,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford ;  Chaplain 
of  Lucknow.  The  Diary  extends  to  July  18th,  1857,  two  days  before  his  death  in  the 
Residency,  from  which  date  it  is  continued  by  his  Widow.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Polehamtton,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. _ 

NOW  READY. 

VONGE'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY.  A  new  Phraseological 

X  English-Latin  and  Latin-English  Dictionary.  Part  I.  English-Latin,  9s.  Gd. 
Part  II.  Latin-English,  7s.  6d.  Or  the  whole  Work  complete  in  1  Vol.,  strongly  bound 
in  roan,  15s.  _ 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

NOW  READY. 

rpHE  PRIMARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  REASONING.  A  Delinea- 

X  tion  of  the  Primary  Principles  of  Reasoning.  By  Robert  Boyd  Kidd,  B.A., 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Botley,  Suffolk.  Post  8vo,  9s.  6d. 

“  I  know  the  most  eminent  logicians  existing,  and  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Kidd’s 
superior." — Archbishop  Whately. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 
NOW  READY. 

LECTURES  ON  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY ;  or,  Earth  and 

Man.  By  Arnold  Guyot.  The  only  unabridged  Edition.  Small  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
“We  have  never  seen  the  science  of  physical  geography  explained  with  greater 
clearness  and  elegance.” — Athenasuvn. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

NOW  READY. 

History  of  roman  classical  literature.  By 

the  Rev.  R.  W.  Browne,  Professor  of  History  at  King’s  College,  London. 
Second  Edition.  8vo,  12s.  .  _  _  _  .  . 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street,  Publisher  In  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

NOW  READY. 

History  of  greek  classical  literature.  By  the 

Rev.  R.  W.  Browne.  Professor  of  History  at  King’s  College,  London.  8vo,  12s 


_  READY. 

ISTORY  OF  GREEK  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

L ..  Rev.  R.  W.  Browne,  Professor  of  History  at  King’s  College,  London. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

NOW  READY. 

Rise  and  progress  of  the  English  constitution. 

A  popular  Account  of  the  Primary  Principles,  the  Formation  and  Development 
of  the  English  Constitution,  avoiding  all  Party  Politics.  By  Professor  Creasy,  lliird 
Edition.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

“An  admirable  summary  of  knowledge,  which  every  well-educated  Englishman 
ought  to  possess.’’— Literary  Gazette. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majest). 

NOW  READY. 

The  fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the  world, 

FROM  MARATHON  TO  WATERLOO.  By  Professor  Cbeasy.  Ninth  Edi¬ 
tion,  with  Plans.  8vo,  10s.  6d.  .  .  „  ,  Tr 

Richard  Benxu.v,  New  Burlington-street,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty.  _ 

~  NOW  READY! 

qWIE  ANDROMACHE  OF  EURIPIDES.  With  Suggestions 

and  Questions  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  intended  to  he  read  as  a  first  Greek  I  lay. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Edwards,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Hawkins,  B.C.L.,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxon. 
Second  Edition,  Post  8vo,  4s.  Gd. 

“  Every  passage  of  the  text  is  illustrated  with  an  extent  of  erudition  which  renders 
the  work  of  incalculable  value  to  the  student." — Educational  limes. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

NOW  READY. 

Dictionary  of  Christian  churches  and  sects, 

from  the  Earliest  Ages  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Marsden.  Aew 
Edition,  in  One  handsome  Volume,  8vo,  12s. 

“  Mr.  Marsden’s  information  is  well  digested,  his  judgment  sound  and  impartial, 
his  manner  of  statement  not  only  clear,  but  with  a  sustained  vn-idness  Ihe  arrang 
ment  is  well  adapted  for  the  important  pouit  of  conveying  complete  and  full  nitorn  a 

MBw^tPtaK'rraY,  New  Burlington-street,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Mqje»ty._ 
Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth, 
rpHE  HERMIT  OF  THE  PYRENEES;  and  other  Miscellaneous 

I  oems.  Brown,  and  Co.,  Patcrnostcr-row. _ _ 

NEW  WORK  BY  JAMES  MARTINEAU. 

Now  ready,  in  1  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

STUDIES  OF  CHRISTIANITY:  a  Series  of  Original  Papers, 

now  first  collected,  or  New.  By  James  Martinbau. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Patcrr.oster-row. _  ' 

COMPLETION  OF  DR.  COPLAND’S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY. 

Just  published,  Parts  XIX.  and  XX.  (a  Double  Part,  completion,  with  classified 
Contents  and  a  copious  Index),  price  9s.  sewed;  and  Vol.  III.  (in  I«  Part  ), 
8vo,  price  £2  Us.  cloth,  .  . 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising 

mM^thc'DisordCTe  Mp'eriailTin^dinuial  tofCUmatM,e?o  Scx^aiu? t^’thc^lill'CTrat^poch^s 

5MK  wf"m,"c,  Jus  approved  Formula;  of  the  Medicines  recommended,  &e.  By 

Jambs feopLAi  ^  jj  |  price  fiOs.  cloth,  may  also  be  had ;  and  the  Work  complete,  in 
3  Vols.,  price  £5  Us.  cloth.— Subscribers  are  requested  to  complete  their  sets. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Patemoster-row. _ . 

Just  published,  in  One  thick  Volume,  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

TOPICS  FOR  INDIAN  STATESMEN.  By  John  Bruce 

Norton,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Madras  ;  Author  of  The  Rebellion  in  India. 

Richardson  Brothers,  23,  Cornhill,  EX', _ 

FRENCH  IN  ONE  VOLUME,  7s. 

HAVET’S  COMPLETE  FRENCH  CLASS-BOOK,  containing 

all  that  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of  the  French  Language,  is  the  only 
work  required  by  beginners  and  advanced  pupils. 

'  “  This  popular  class-book  is  by  far  the  most  solid  and  practical  production  of  the 
kind.” — Continental  Review. 

LE  LIYRE  DU  MAITRE,  or  Key,  with  Useful  Hints,  Parsing 

Models,  Dictations,  Notes,  &c.,  is  now  ready.  Price  5s.  6d. 

London:  Dulau  and  Co.;  W.  Allan;  Simpkin  and  Co. _ 


-  .  ,  a*>lOn  Edwards,  at  their  Office, 

London:  Printed  by  Tiiomas  Choate  Savill  and  James  Middlesex;  and  Published  by 

33’  Soutbampton-street 

Strand,  in  the  same  Countv September  11,  lo  o. 
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APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 


INHERE  is  a  quarter  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  -which 
the  natural  envy  of  a  Saxon  will  be  assumed  to  ha\e 
dictated  any  remarks  ever  so  slightly  disparaging  the  result 
of  the  recent  Indian  Civil  Service  Examination.  Yet  the 
subject  is  a  very  important  one,  and  there  are  reflections 
suggested  bv  it  which  it  would  be  dishonest  to  suppress. 
ItTs  not,  in  the  first  place,  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
English  Universities  only  send  their  third  or  fourth-rate 
men  to  the  Examinations,  and  these  in  very  small  numbers. 
The  most  distinguished  competitor  from  Oxford,  on  the  recent 
occasion,  had  mei-ely  obtained  a  fii-st-class  in  Moderations, 
which  bears  to  the  old  Oxfox'd  Fii-st-class  much  the  same 
l-elation  which  the  knighthood  of  a  Knight-Bacheloi-  beai-s 
to  the  knighthood  of  Bayard ;  and  Cambridge,  which  hardly 
supplied  any  candidates  at  all,  was  most  conspicuously 
represented  by  a  Johnian  undei'graduate.  Ibis  paucity  of 
aspirants  from  the  greatest  places  of  education  in  the  country 
may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  dissuasions  of  the  college  and 
private  tutors,  who,  competing  among  themselves  for  places 
in  the  class-lists,  are  unwilling  to  dismiss  their  most  pro¬ 
mising  pupils  to  a  field  of  competition  remote  fx-orn  Oxford 
and  Cambx-idge,  and  little  interesting  to  them.  But  the  secret 
lies  chiefly  in  the  very  inadequate  value  which  these  Indian 
appointments  possess  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  men  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  flower  of  the  English  Univex-sities.  Marvellous 
as  is  the  preference,  a  fellowship  appears  a  higher  prize  than 
a  post  in  the  Civil  Service  of  India.  Lord  Ellenborough 
spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  an  Indian  civilian’s  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  among  the  noblest  which  lxian  can  enjoy.  Loixl 
Ellenborough,  however,  has  been  a  Univei-sity  prizeman 
in  bis  day,  and  we  are  perfectly  certain  that,  if  he  had  had 
his  way  to  make  in  the  world,  like  his  father,  he  would  have 
laughed  at  an  offer  to  give  him  an  Indian  appointment, 
instead  of  a  fellowship,  as  the  meed  of  his  vei-y  excellent 
Latin  verses.  A  fellowship,  in  fact,  is  looked  upon  by  the 
undergi-aduate  not  only  as  the  natural  and  accepted  climax 
of  University  study,  but  as  the  probable  stepping-stone  to 
fortune  and  fame,  to  lawn  sleeves  and  ermine.  It  was  one 
of  the  advantages  of  the  old  system  of  Indian  appointments 
that  the  comparatively  limited  section  of  society  which 
enjoyed  them  thoroughly  understood  their  character  and 
value.  They  despatched  to  India  the  best  talent  which  could 
be  found  among  the  favoured  families,  and  the  young  men 
selected  went  out  under  no  prejudices  and  no  illusions, 
pretty  well  xxndei-standing  the  natui-e  of  their  woi-k  before¬ 
hand,  quite  aware  of  their  privileges,  yet  conscious  that 
they  were  to  be  compensated  by  great  responsibilities  and  a 
monotonous  life. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  addressed  itself  to  the  field 
which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  seem  indisposed  to  enter. 
The  Irish  University  has,  properly  speaking,  nothing  to 
offer  like  an  English  fellowship.  Its  fellowships  are  really 
tutorships,  debarring  the  incumbent  from  active  life,  abso¬ 
lutely  necessitating  his  assumption  of  holy  orders,  and  tying 
him  down  to  that  which  is  to  many  the  most  ii-ksome  of  all 
laboui-s,  the  labour  of  tuition.  The  relaxation  of  the  rule  of 
celibacy  has,  moreover-,  made  the  succession  to  the  Foun¬ 
dation  intolerably  slow.  Under  these  circxxmstances,  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  appointments  have  become  the  true 
Fellowships  of  Trinity  College,  while  the  cadetships  in  the 
scientific  corps  have  become,  as  it  were,  its  Scholarships.  We 
understand  that  its  educational  course  has  been  very  greatly 
modified,  so  as  to  afford  express  preparation  for  these  compe¬ 
titions.  And  this  result,  if  not  altogether  satisfactoi-y,  is 
exceedingly  preferable  to  many  others  which  might  have 
been  looked  for.  It  is  decidedly  better  that  the  training  for 
the  Indian  or  any  other  service  should  devolve  on  an  ancient 
aixd  organized  institution,  with  a  thoroxxghly  competent  stafl 


of  teachers,  than  that  it  should  fall  into  the  ignoble  hands  of 
the  professional  crammer.  If  Trinity  College  could  use  the 
expeiience  which  it  possesses,  in  common  with  the  English 
Univei'sities,  in  shaping  the  Indian  examination,  we  should 
have  far  greater  confidence  than  we  can  pretend  to  have  in 
the  expei'iment  of  competition.  But  the  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity,  iixstead  of  influencing  the  nature  of  the  test,  is 
itself  profoundly  affected  by  it.  It  educates  a  number 
of  young  men  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Indian 
examiners,  a  process  followed  by  consequences  exceed¬ 
ingly  intelligible  to  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  competitive  system,  but  far  from  reassuring  to  those 
who  are  solicitous  for  the  efficiency  of  the  service  recruited 
on  the  new  plan.  Foi’  we  perceive  that  several  of  the  most 
sxxccessful  candidates  have  been  close  to  the  top  in  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  branches  of  competition.  Great  is  the 
exultation  of  the  Irish  journals  at  this  success  ;  but  what 
does  it  prove  ?  Principally,  that  the  system  is  working  in 
a  manner  altogether  different  from  the  intentions  of  its 
originators.  Lord  Macaulay  and  the  other  authoi-s  of  the 
change  certainly  anticipated  that  the  different  branches.  of 
the  competition  would  check  each  otlxei-.  The  mathematician 
was  to  have  his  chance  in  mathematics,  the  scholar  in  classics, 
and  so  forth.  Could  they  have  known  that  in  a  particular 
examination  several  gentlemen  would  appeal-  at  the  head  of 
the  list  at  once  in  classics,  mathematics,  modem  languages, 
and  mental  philosophy,  they  would  have  considered  the 
result  as  telling  heavily  against  the  experiment,  since  nothing 
could  have  px-oduced  it  except  a  low  standard,  a  slack  com¬ 
petition,  or  enei'getic  cram.  The  examination.  being  now 
under  the  conti’ol  of  the  Civil  Service  Conxmissionei-s,  we 
presume  that  the  standard  has  not  been  unreasonably 
lowered,  but  the  competition,  from  the  causes  we  have 
mentioned,  which  are  of  course  additionally  powerful  in 
the  present  state  of  India,  has  not  been  as  animated 
as  the  greatness  of  the  prize  deserved,  and  as  for  cram,  we 
fear  it  is  flourishing  like  a  green  bay- tree.  So  far  as  we  see, 
there  is  no  cure  for  it  except  fixing  the  standai-d  in  each 
branch  of  examination  at  so  great  a  height  as  to  foi’bid 
apparent  proficiency  in  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects.  Yet 
this  expedient  has  its  drawbacks,  for  it  is  apt  to  place  a  few 
special  men  at  the  head  of  the  list,  while  it  tails  off  the  rest 
in  a  l-uck  of  indistinguishable  mediocrity. 

What,  after  all,  is  at  present  the  result  of  recruiting  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  by  competition  instead  of  nomination  ? 
Simply  this.  We  are  substituting  Irishmen  for  Scotchmen 
in  the  Civil  Government  of  India.  Englishmen,  who  are 
impartial  judges  of  the  question,  may  be  allowed  to  ask 
whether  the  empire  gains  by  the  exchange.  There  .are  some 
points  of  national  charaotei-  in  which  Scotch  and  Irish  agree. 
They  are  equally  noted  at  home  for  their  local  patriotism  and 
their  narrow  religious  prejudices.  Are  they,  then,  equally 
xxnfit  to  govei-n  a  strange  country  and  to  deal  with  men  of 
a  strange  faith?  The  answer  must  certainly  be  in  the 
negative  as  l'egai'ds  Scotchmen.  It  is  one  of  their  oddest 
peculiarities  that,  separated  from  their  blessed  native  land, 
they  becoixxe  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  hurnaix  beings. 
A  Scotchman  in  India  puts  his  nationality  and  his  Calvin¬ 
ism  in  his  pocket,  and  no  more  thinks  of  obtruding  his  home 
habits  on  the  native  than  of  forcing  Fakeers  to  dilute 
their  Ganges-water  with  whisky,  or  to  sing  Burns  to  an 
accompaniment  of  tom-toms.  As  a  fact,  the  Eui-opeans  who 
have  most  understood  the  natives,  have  most  sympathized 
with  them,  and  won  most  of  their  confidence,  have  been 
Scotchmen.  When,  then,  we  insist  on  sxxbstituting  Irishmen 
for  them,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  favoured  race  is 
distinguished  by  the  same  characteristics.  Is  it  or  is  it  not 
true  that  an  Irishman  is  the  same  everywhere— -in  New 
York  as  in  Tipperary,  in  St.  Francisco  as  in  Dublin?  Is  it 
or  is  it  not  true  that  he  carries  his  religious  prejudices 
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everywhere,  that  lie  can  always  be  mastered  by  any  one 
adroit  enough  to  use  them,  and  that  he  is  everywhere  anxious 
to  secure  their  ascendancy  ?  If  this  be  true  of  him,  it  is  not 
much  to  the  purpose  that  the  new  Irish  civilian  will  be  a 
universal  genius  at  twenty,  while  his  Scottish  predecessor 
was  a  long-legged  and  at  first  ignorant  animal,  who  generally 
developed  slowly,  and  rarely  found  all  his  wits  till  he  was 
close  upon  thirty. 


THE  OPIUM  CANT. 

HAT  secular,  lax,  and  cynical  portion  of  the  world  which 
devotes  itself  to  the  pursuit  of  its  own  pleasure  or 
business,  may  sometimes  compound  for  the  numerous  sins 
which  it  is  inclined  to,  by  a  qualified  condemnation  of  the 
religious  and  philanthropic  eccentricities  to  which  it  has 
not  the  smallest  mind.  The  managers  of  missionary  societies 
ought  to  have  enough  to  occupy  their  attention  in  their 
proper  task  of  commencing  or  planning  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  without  advertising  their  piety  and  prudence  by 
interfering  in  commercial  questions.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
Church,  London,  and  W  esleyau  Missionary  Societies  have 
recently  taken  up  their  parable  against  the  trade  in  opium, 
as  immoral,  unprofitable  in  itself,  and  injurious  to  the 
branches  of  commerce  with  wThich  it  competes;  and  it  will 
probably  be  considered  profane  to  remind  them  that  a  bad 
speculation  may  be  left  to  its  own  fate,  and  that  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Manchester  fabrics  forms  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
Missionary.  Lord  Derby  might  perhaps  take  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  objection  to  their  Memorial,  on  the  ground  that  philan¬ 
thropists  in  general  are  bound  by  the  undertakings  of  their 
recognised  representative  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  as  it  is  well  known,  sold  the  opium  grievance 
to  Lord  Palmerston  in  part  payment  for  the  concession  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage  to  a  particular  faction  in  the  Church ; 
and  the  present  Ministry  might  safely  claim  to  continue  the 
bargain,  on  condition  of  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
As  it  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  Puritanism  is  no  longer 
to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  preferment,  it  will  probably  become 
necessary  to  renew  the  opium  controversy,  and  fortunately  it 
is  a  question  on  which  much  may  be  said,  while  the  agitators 
themselves  scarcely  desire  that  anything  should  really  be  done. 

It  will  remain  impossible  to  the  end  of  time  to  per¬ 
suade  those  who  are  professionally  virtuous,  that,  in  the 
absence  ol  conscious  falsehood,  cant  is  morally  wrong ;  yet 
those  who  interfere  in  public  affairs  are  guilty  of  culpable 
insincerity  when  they  recommend  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  they  have  never  thought  out,  and  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  they  should  seriously  approve.  The  Secretaries 
of  the  great  religious  societies  are  necessarily  men  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  they  probably  associate  with  many  members  of 
that  class  which  has  most  universally  adopted  Free-trade 
as  an  unquestioned  article  of  faith ;  and  yet  they  are 
not  ashamed  to  demand  that  the  cultivation  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  product  should  be  discouraged  or  prohibited  by 
the  Government,  partly  on  so-called  moral  grounds,  and 
partly  for  the  benefit  of  landowners  and  traders  who  are 
supposed  to  misunderstand  their  own  interests.  Even  phi¬ 
lanthropists,  in  their  lucid  intervals,  must  comprehend  that 
an  excise  duty  operates  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  check  on 
the  consumption  of  any  article ;  and  if  the  Indian  Treasury 
deri\  es  an  income  of  four  millions  from  the  tax  on  opium, 
the  object  of  the  memorialists  is  partially  attained  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  v  Inch  is  at  the  same  time  beneficial  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  beside  the  question  to  prattle  about  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  a  revenue  which  is  “  founded  on  the 
“  vicious  principle  of  monopoly,  which  is  precarious,  fluc- 
“  tuating,  &c.  The  principle  of  monopoly  is  only  vicious 
as  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  the  memo¬ 
rialists  desire  to  check  the  trade  in  opium.  If  the  revenue 
is  precarious,  it  is  liable  to  cease,  and  so  the  grievance  will 
be  at  an  end.  If  it  fluctuates  upwards,  the  Treasury  will 
have  no  cause  to  complain,  but  if  downwards,  the  philanthro¬ 
pists  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  decline  of  the  trade. 

Still  more  illogical  and  impertinent  is  the  allegation  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  poj>py  is  attended  by  manifold  evils, 
moral  and  material,  occupying  the  richest  lands  in  Bengal, 
“  which  would  otherwise  he  devoted  to  the  growth  of  sugar, 
“  cotton,  and  indigo,  and  other  articles  which  might5 be 
exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  this  country  ;  grievously 
“  oppressing  in  various  ways  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,”  Ac. 
&c.  It  would  be  idle  to  inquire  why  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  should  be  peculiarly  oppressive  to  the  peasantry  who 
cultivate  it  in  preference  to  articles  said  to  be  better  suited 


to  the  English  market.  If  religious  philanthropists  were 
restricted  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  truth  and  common-sense, 
they  would  probably  admit  that  a  taxed  commodity  which 
drives  an  untaxed  article  out  of  competition  must  be  preferred 
from  motives  of  economical  advantage.  The  beet-root 
growers  of  France  are  less  hypocritical  when  they  urge  on 
their  Government  the  expediency  of  laying  heavy  burdens 
on  colonial  sugar.  They  have  not  yet  learned  from  Pro¬ 
testant  missionary  societies  to  rest  their  demands  on  the 
supposed  disadvantage  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane 
as  it  affects  the  West  Indian  planter.  The  real  object  of  the 
opium  memorialists  is,  or  ought  to  be,  purely  moral,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  attempt  to  prove  that  the  course  which  they 
recommend  is  pleasant  and  profitable,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  an  imperative  duty.  It  is  better  to  give  up  four  millions 
a  year  than  to  commit  a  great  crime ;  but  still  the  loss  of 
four  millions,  and  of  the  much  larger  profits  from  which  the 
revenue  is  levied,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  sacrifice. 

But  is  the  opium  monopoly  after  all  so  sinful?  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  interesting  to  English  financiers  who  raise  three  or  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  opium  revenue  from  brandy,  rum, 
whisky,  gin,  and  from  the  malt  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  British  spirits.  It  will  be  evident,  even  to  the  intellect  of 
the  platform,  that  all  taxes  on  the  elements  of  intoxication 
must,  in  moral  and  religious  estimation,  stand  or  fall  together. 
Opium  and  whisky  are  both  used  in  some  cases  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  in  larger  quantities  both  articles  of  consumption 
produce  excitement  and  stupefaction.  In  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  all  financiers  have  recommended,  with  universal  assent, 
that  the  tax  on  spirits  should  be  limited  only  by  the  rate  at 
which  contraband  production  comes  into  play.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  are  bound  to  give  some  reason  for  their 
confident  assertion  that  a  precisely  opposite  course  ought  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Indian  Government.  Non  olet — the 
English  Excise  does  not  smell  of  intoxicating  fluids;  but  the 
Indian  Budget  is  intolerably  loaded  with  the  oppressive 
fumes  of  the  poppy.  The  memorialists  are  fully  aware 
that  the  form  of  a  Government  monopoly  is  only  a  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance  for  levying  the  tax,  and,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  do  not  affect  to  think  that  the  substitution 
of  a  corresponding  Excise  duty  would  materially  affect  the 
trade  either  in  theory  or  in  practice.  The  people  of  Bengal 
grow  opium  because  the  Chinese  are  willing  to  buy  it. 
The  Indian  Government  only  interferes  by  intercepting  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  proceeds.  But  the  assertion 
that  the  connexion  of  Englishmen  with  opium  smuggling 
interferes  with  the  success  of  missionary  operations  in 
China  makes  a  large  demand  on  the  credulity  or  on  the 
complicity  of  Exeter  Hall  itself.  In  the  first  place,  the 
alleged  violation  of  Chinese  law  is  a  figment,  inasmuch 
as  the  trade  is  carried  on  without  the  smallest  official 
impediment;  but  even  if  opium  were  introduced  into  Canton 
as  secretly  as  contraband  tobacco  into  the  port  of  London, 
the  missionaries  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  national  re¬ 
pugnance  to  Christianity  is  not  founded  on  an  over-sensitive 
morality.  The  Chinaman  is  no  more  likely  to  complain 
that  Christians  run  cargoes,  than  to  reject  the  teaching  of 
missionary  societies  because  they  sign  memorials  replete  with 
inaccuracy,  with  insincerity,  and  with  nonsense.  It  is 
highly  probable,  indeed,  that  the  astute  Oriental  may  judge 
of  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  but  he  has  not  yet  learned  to 
consider  contraband  ventures  or  canting  misstatements  as 
intrinsically  evil.  It  is  because  pious  frauds  are,  in  his 
own  unenlightened  country,  unprofitable  that  the  obstinate 
heathen  perseveres  in  disregarding  the  precepts  and  example 
of  his  teachers.  If  he  found  that  the  English  Government 
had  engaged  in  the  fantastic  occupation  of  debarring  some 
tens  of  millions  of  foreigners  from  the  indulgence  of  a  question¬ 
able  taste,  he  would  certainly  mistake  a  sectarian  triumph 
for  some  unintelligible  calculation  of  national  profit. 

The  final  prayer  of  the  memorial  is  so  far  consistent  with 
the  general  principle  of  the  agitation,  as  to  be  monstrous  in 
its  defiance  of  justice  and  political  economy.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  asked  to  abandon  the  opium  revenue  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  maintain  all  the  restrictions  which  have 
been  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  payment  of 
the  tax.  A  strict  system  of  prohibition  is  to  be  introduced 
into  Bengal,  for  the  alleged  benefit  of  a  foreign  population, 
and  with  the  collateral  hope  of  extending  the  market  for 
English  manufactures.  If  Lord  Derby  had  been  asked  to 
prohibit  distillation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  might  have 
been  urged  that  the  Government  was  bound  to  protect  the 
morals  of  its  subjects,  and  the  petitioners  would  have  impli¬ 
citly  agi’eed  to  bear  their  part  in  the  new  burdens  which 
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would  have  to  be  substituted  for  the  excise  on  spirits.  Hie 
opium  agitators  are  generous  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian 
peasant,  who  is,  on  the  one  hand,  .to  be  debarred  fi  om  a 
profitable  cultivation,  and,  on  the  other,  to  add  four  millions 
to  his  taxes.  If  the  ryots  of  Bengal  were  familiar  with  the 
vagaries  of  English  philanthropy,  they  would  probably  find 
that  the  memorialists  against  opium  have  also,  within  the 
last  year,  demanded  the  inti’oduction  of  measures  which 
would  condemn  India  to  an  internecine  war,  and  to  conse¬ 
quent  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  But  the  only  excuse  for  the 
reckless  proposals  of  irresponsible  religionists  consists  in  their 
half  conscious  reliance  on  the  good  sense  of  the  outer  world. 
The  Pharisee  who  has  liberated  his  soul  by  a  public  protest 
against  some  necessary  institution,  well  knows  that  secular 
statesmen  will,  at  their  own  risk  and  guilt,  protect  him  from 
the  consequences  of  this  virtuous  zeal.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
himself  would  have  delivered  his  last  opium  speech  with 
less  complacency,  if  he  had  not  previously  arranged  that  a 
friendly  Government  should  supply  the  means  of  indefinitely 
shelving  the  question. 


“  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS.” 

“  1\ /TR.  SPOONER,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Newdegate,  M.P.,  at 
1VJL  “  Tamworth,”  sounds  like  something  piquant  in  the 
midst  of  this  Saturnian  reign  of  closed  clubs  and  dominant 
paviors.  But,  unfortunately,  it  was  only  the  Sparkenlioe 
Farmers1  Club  assembled  to  commemorate,  in  draughts  of  ale 
and  eloquence,  what  their  rude  sires  used  to  call  a  good  harvest, 
and  what  they,  advancing  with  the  intellectual  age,  call  “a 
“  yield  in  the  cereal  crops  which  bids  fair  to  remunerate  them 
“  for  the  skill  and  enterprise  they  have  displayed  in  the  cul- 
“  tivation  of  their  farms.”  So  Bucolics,  not  politics  and 
matters  ecclesiastical,  were  the  appointed  theme  of  those  great 
twins  of  oratory,  Messrs.  Newdegate  and  Spooner,  on  this 
occasion.  Mr.  Spooner,  however,  managed  ingeniously,  in 
proposing  the  Queen’s  health,  to  drink  “  Bloody  end  to  the 
Pope,”  by  reference,  in  a  tolerably  legitimate  way,  to  the 
impious  feast  of  Ballinasloe,  where  the  Pope’s  name  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  that  of  the  Queen.  This  is  neater  than  the 
tour  do  force  by  which  George  III.,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
unhappy  malady,  brought  the  word  “  peacocks  ’  into  the 
King’s  speech,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  the  Cabinet  to 
bring  it  in  for  him.  Mr.  Newdegate  easily  found  an  opening 
for  “Conservative  Principles”  in  giving  “the  House  of  Lords.” 
The  House  of  Lords  is  “  a  great  Christian  institution,  ’ which 
of  course  the  House  of  Commons  now  is  not — the  misbelieving 
Rothschild  having  been  admitted  to  the  place  once  adorned 
by  the  most  Christian  presence  of  Wilkes  and  Gibbon.  Its 
most  glorious  characteristic,  we  are  told,  is  its  “  indepen- 
“  dence,”  which  “  enables  it  to  stay  the  arbitrary  invasion  of 
“  the  Crown  or  to  check  the  wanton  impulses  of  the  people.” 
Its  independence  arises  from  its  hei’editary  character,  and  in 
its  hereditary  character  the  ladies  in  general,  and  the  ladies 
present  at  the  Sparkenhoe  Farmers’  Club  dinner  in  parti¬ 
cular,  are  deeply  interested,  inasmuch  as  hereditary  succession 
can  only  take  place  through  the  medium  of  sons,  and  there 
can  be  no  sons  without  mothers.  We  do  not  know  what  we 
owe  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

We  may  not  know  what  we  owe  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
but  neither  does  the  House  of  Lords  quite  know  what  it 
owes  to  itself.  The  least  that  men  on  whom  such  honours 
and  privileges  are  cast  can  do,  is  to  endeavour  to  perform,  in 
some  tolerable  measure,  the  duties  which  their  honours  and 
privileges  involve.  The  quorum  for  the  House  of  Lords  is 
only  three,  and  therefore  the  real  state  of  the  attendance  there 
can  hardly  ever  be  betrayed  to  the  public  by  the  tell-tale  words 
— “  No  House.”  Probably  the  general  impression  is  that  the 
usual  attendance,  though  it  is  not  equal,  bears  at  least  some 
proportion  to  the  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
that,  when  the  wanton  impulsesof  thepeopleare  checked,  to  use 
Mr.  Newdeg ate’s  phrase,  they  are,  at  all  events,  checked  by  a 
respectable  number  of  suffrages.  The  real  fact  is,  that  the 
numbers  in  which  the  Peers  condescend  to  assemble  for  the 
despatch  of  public  business  very  seldom  exceed  twenty,  that 
they  often  dwindle,  even  on  important  occasions,  to  four  or 
five,  and  that  even  questions  of  moment  are  sometimes  decided 
by  majorities  and  minorities  which  are  told  by  units.  The 
Division  List  sometimes  discloses  that  which  is  otherwise  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  public  eye,  and  the  nation  is  informed  that, 
on  some  point  of  considerable  interest  and  consequence,  its 
destinies  have  been  settled  ,  by  a  majority  of  seven  to  four. 
Meantime  the  rest  of  the  Peers  in  town,  numbering  pro¬ 
bably  some  three  hundred  at  the  height  of  the  season,  are 


“  checking  the  wanton  impulses  of  the  people,”  and  exhi¬ 
biting  themselves  as  the  “  Asylum  of  Constitutional  Liberty,’ 
by  taking  their  afternoon  drive  or  ride  in  the  park.  It  is  not 
often,  as  business  is  done  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  im¬ 
portunate  claims  of  duty  would  call  upon  them  to  put  off  the 
hour  of  their  dinner.  They  can  imperil  the  existence  of 
their  House  every  now  and  then  by  some  obstinate  and 
suicidal  resistance  to  measures  of  emancipation  or  reform, 
but  they  cannot  take  the  trouble  to  save  it  from  ridicule  and 
contempt  by  riding  down  to  Westminster  one  day  in  three, 
which  would  give  an  average  attendance  of  a  hundred.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  vast  personal  influence, 
managed,  as  leader,  to  keep  up  a  tolerable  House.  But  Lord 
Aberdeen,  though  also  a  leader  of  considerable  personal 
influence,  failed  to  do  so;  and  Lord  Derby,  with  a  great 
majority  behind  him,  does  not  succeed  much  better.  The 
Peers  have  no  constituents  to  call  them  to  account  for  their 
neglect  of  legislative  duties.  They  are,  as  Mr.  Newdegate 
says,  independent — free,  like  emancipated  Quashees,  to  be  as 
idle  as  they  please — and  the  stimulus  of  honour  and  a  great 
position  is  not  keen  enough  to  supply  the  want  of  the  lash. 
They  may  be  assured  that  the  objects  of  Mr.  Newdegate  s 
religious  admiration  would  sink  considerably  in  public 
estimation,  if  the  daily  newspapers  took  to  publishing  the 
number  of  members  present  every  evening  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  Lords  have  still  a  great  position,  if  they  would  only 
show  themselves  conscious  that  they  have  it.  Their  debates 
are  still  at  least  equal,  in  the  higher  parts  of  eloquence,  to 
those  of  the  Commons,  though  the  best  judges  hold  them  to 
have  declined  considerably  of  late,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
smallness  of  the  audience,  which  cannot  fail  to  damp  the 
speakers.  The  small  number  of  eminent  men  who  are  at 
their  head  occupy  a  higher  vantage  ground,  and  have  more 
real  power  of  influencing  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the 
country  than  men  of  equal  eminence  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  voice  and  judgment  are  not  their  own,  but 
those  of  their  constituents,  and  who  speak  with  the  halter 
of  dissolution  round  their  necks.  Last  Session  showed,  in 
the  conspicuous  instance  of  the  dastardly  conspiracy  against 
Lord  Canning,  how  the  independence  of  the  Peers  may 
maintain  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  of  the  public  service, 
when  abandoned  by  a  popularity-hunting  Government  and 
by  the  cowardice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  power, 
which  the  Lords  derive  from  their  independence,  will  in¬ 
crease  and  rally  support  to  them  in  proportion  as  the 
incurable  envy  and  the  tyrannical  caprice  of  democratic 
constituencies  exclude  from  the  House  of  Commons  the 
character  and  intellect  which  are  ready  to  be  the  servants 
of  the  public,  but  which  will  be  no  man’s  slaves.  It  will 
increase,  that,  is,  if  the  proper  measures  are  taken  to  sustain 
it.  One  of  those  measures  certainly  is  that  the  Peers  should 
regard  it  as  their  business,  henceforth,  to  show  a  tolerable 
amount  of  appreciation  of  their  privileges,  and  a  tolerable 
sense  of  their  own  political  importance,  by  making  decent 
Houses  always,  and  full  Houses  on  important  occasions.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  can  be  very  irksome.  A  man 
who  wears  honours  which  he  has  not  won,  or  won  only  by 
doing  society  the  great  service  of  being  born,  is  placed,  in 
some  respects,  at  a  moral  disadvantage  compared  with  those 
who  have  to  win  honour  for  themselves.  But  as  a  compen¬ 
sation  for  that  disadvantage,  he  has  offered  to  him  from  his 
youth  a  part  and  a  voice  in  great  affairs.  How  can  a  man 
with  a  spark  of  manly  ambition  in  his  nature  choose, to  cast 
that  compensation  away,  and  to  bear  through  a  frivolous  life 
a  title  which  is  a  sarcasm  on  its  bearer,  and  would  be  far  more 
worthily  borne  by  his  footman  or  his  valet,  or  any  human 
being  whose  existence  is  of  the  slightest  use  to  the  world  ? 
“  The  health  of  the  House  of  Loi’ds,  ’  and  may  they  attend 
better  to  their  duties  ! 

ENGLISH  JOURNALISM. 

Ct  ELF-PRAISE,  whether  it  is  confined  to  the  individual  or 
L)  extended  to  a  kindred  community,  is  rather  a  pleasant 
than  a  profitable  occupation,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  the 
vanity,  and  most  questionable  in  its  tendency,  when  the 
eulogist  dwells  on  his  own  success  in  elevating  the  character 
of  his  country.  Nevertheless,  the  Times  is  justified  in  calling 
the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the  extraordinary  advantage 
possessed  by  Englishmen  in  the  combination,  in  this  country ,of 
editorial  journalism  with  contemporary  history.  The  careful 
accuracy  of  law  and  police  reports,  the  daily  records  of  admi¬ 
nistrative  proceedings  and  of  statistical  results,  the  admirable 
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fidelity  with  which  hostile  Parliamentary  speeches  are  repro¬ 
duced,  serve  both  as  a  preliminary  check  and  as  a  subsequent 
corrective  to  the  license  of  political  essayists.  The  skilful 
compositions  for  which  the  newspaper  press  of  Prance  was 
celebrated  in  the  days  of  its  freedom  •were  move  easily  pro¬ 
duced,  and  were  also  more  directly  influential,  from  the  almost 
universal  ignorance  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Scientific  essays  offered  a  far  more  available  opportunity  for 
rhetorical  display  before  the  commencement  of  the  vast 
accumulation  of  facts  which  have  resulted  from  modern 
observation  and  experience ;  and  foreign  journalists  have 
always  been  prodigal  of  generalizations  not  less  instructive 
than  the  old  doctrine  that  light  substances  seek  a  congenial 
region  in  the  empyrean,  or  that  Nature  abhors  a  void. 
It  would  be  easy  to  quote  many  similar  propositions  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  honour  of  France,  to  the  discredit  of  England, 
or  to  the  exaltation  of  supposed  revolutionary  principles  and 
of  actual  bureaucratic  despotism,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
facility  of  framing  exhaustive  axioms  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  paucity  of  the  facts  which  must  be  fitted  into  the 
logical  framework.  Intelligent  Continental  politicians  are, 
for  the  most  part,  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  details  of 
domestic  or  foreign  events,  and  consequently  they  are 
obliged,  like  the  schoolmen  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  amuse 
their  leisure  by  discussing  the  tendencies  and  destinies  of 
States  and  of  society,  instead  of  learning  from  day  to  day 
what  is  really  going  on  in  the  world.  England,  through 
the  agencies  of  her  newspapers,  possesses  the  first  requisite 
of  wisdom  in  knowing  herself,  and  if  the  writers  in  the 
Times  exercise  over  the  bulk  of  their  readers  the  influence 
which  belongs  to  infinitely  superior  ability,  they  are  pre¬ 
cluded  by  their  own  columns  of  intelligence  from  perverting 
facts,  although  they  may  sometimes  resort  to  the  more  intel¬ 
lectual  weapons  of  sophistry.  Mr.  Cobden  was  justly  ridi¬ 
culed  when  he  preferred  a  number  of  a  daily  journal  to  the 
history  of  Thucydides,  but  the  “  Constant  Reader”  of  the 
Times,  if  he  possesses  the  rare  faculty  of  remembering  what 
he  reads,  may  amass  in  the  course  of  years  no  meau  amount 
of  historical  knowledge.  The  admirable  organization  under 
which  Editors,  Reporters,  and  Correspondents,  provide  Eng¬ 
lishmen  with  the  materials  of  political  education,  although  it 
may  be  almost  forgotten  in  the  familiarity  of  custom,  has  no 
parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  natural  that  the  comments  which  accompany  the 
daily  record  should  be  accepted  by  the  great  mass  of  readers 
as  the  authentic  interpretation  of  passing  events,  and  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  keeper  of  the 
shrine  should  allow  the  oracle  to  give  forth  any  uncertain 
sound  ;  but  politicians,  whether  they  urge  their  opinions  in 
Parliament  or  through  the  press,  ought  to  welcome  the  op¬ 
position  as  well  as  the  concurrence  of  independent  judgments 
which  may  correct  their  own.  The  importer  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  has  no  reasonable  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  the  manu¬ 
facture,  nor  are  the  publishers  of  Parliamentary  reports 
exclusively  entitled  to  criticise  the  debates.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  admitted,  that  a  newspaper  without  leading  articles  would, 
of  itself,  be  more  instructive  than  a  journal  without  news, 
but  there  is  room  for  both  instruments  of  political  know¬ 
ledge,  and  it  scarcely  seems  necessary  that  they  should  always 
be  in  juxtaposition.  The  existence  of  a  review  which  dis¬ 
penses  with  the  customary  abstract  of  news  might  fairly  be 
quoted  by  the  great  daily  journals  as  a  proof  of  their  own 
efficiency  and  completeness.  All  educated  men  who  take  an 
interest  in  public  affairs,  can  remember  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  without  the  aid  of  a  small-print  summary,  the  facts 
which  may  serve  for  the  subject  of  public  discussion.  No 
public  writer  in  England  can  afford  to  indulge  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  propositions  which  form  the  staple  of  Continental  de¬ 
clamation,  but  when  events  have  been  accurately  reported,  and 
statistics  duly  published,  the  task  of  explaining  and  analysing 
them  is  more  useful  than  the  compilation  of  abridgments. 
The  Astronomer  Royal  has  never  claimed  an  exclusive  privi¬ 
lege  to  theorize  on  the  annual  records  of  the  Greenwich 
Observatory,  and  he  would  be  surprised  to  find  that  every 
student  of  his  science  thought  it  necessary  to  construct  new 
tables  and  catalogues  of  his  own. 

There  is  room  enough  for  all  kinds  of  discussion,  and  the 
most  competent  judges  will  be  the  first  to  recognise  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  ability  which  is  displayed  in  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  English  journalism.  The  simple  annalist,  the  eloquent 
chronicler,  the  essayist,  and  the  partisan,  all  contribute  to 
create  as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  interest  which  best  becomes  a 
cultivated  freeman.  The  compilers  of  City  articles  would 
have  commanded  the  respect  of  Adah  Smith  ;  Mr.  Russell’s 


Indian  letters  display  the  vivid  genius  of  Froissart,  with¬ 
out  the  gossiping  credulity  which  naturally  belonged  to  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  “Jacob  Omnium,”  “The  Thirsty  Soul,” 

“  The  Civilian” — one  form  of  many  names — has  had  no  equal 
in  his  peculiar  calling  as  the  polished  satirist  of  the  minor 
social  abuses  which  are  embodied  in  established  institutions. 
But  the  most  difficult  art  in  newspaper  literature  is  that  of 
the  journalist  proper,  or  contemporary  essayist  on  politics. 
The  analogy  between  public  events  and  scientific  discoveries 
is  obviously  imperfect,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  difference 
between  learned  disquisitions  and  leading  articles.  A  poli¬ 
tical  writer  has  generally  a  practical  purpose  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  or  application  of  his  doctrines.  It  is  useless  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  he  is  right  in  any  particular  conclusion,  unless  he 
can  command  the  active  assent  of  some  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Treatises  on  the  Foundation  of  Government,  or  on 
the  Rights  of  Man,  are  as  ill-suited  to  newspapers  as  essays 
on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  The  question  to  be  determined  always 
assumes  the  concrete  form  of  a  measure  which  ought  to  be 
passed,  or  perhaps  of  a  Minister  who  ought  to  be  dismissed. 
In  pursuance  of  the  immediate  object,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  those  who  partially  think  for 
themselves,  and  to  direct,  if  not  to  humour,  the  prejudices  of 
the  multitude.  With  a  start  of  twelve  hours  in  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  facts,  the  journalist  must  arrange  them  in  his  own 
mind,  and  present  them  to  the  world  of  readers  next  morn¬ 
ing  as  they  bear  upon  his  own  political  system.  The 
rapidity  of  conception  and  of  decision  which  is  often 
exhibited  in  a  leading  article,  as  compared  with  the  lei¬ 
surely  speculations  of  a  deliberate  essayist,  is  like  the 
extemporaneous  combinations  of  a  general  in  the  field 
when  contrasted  with  the  scientific  moves  of  a  paper 
strategist.  The  exercise  of  the  rare  and  peculiar  faculties 
which  characterize  the  successful  journalist  is  rewarded  by  the 
consciousness  of  enormous  influence  over  the  opinions  of  the 
community ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
great  London  newspapers  make  a  creditable  use  of  their 
power.  Their  conductors  wander  fr  om  their  proper  function, 
and  misconceive  their  own  interest  when  they  claim  for 
themselves  a  monopoly  of  discussion  in  right  of  their  exclusive 
merit  in  the  accumulation  of  intelligence.  The  daily  papers, 
having  always  the  first  word,  will  certainly  secure  the 
adhesion  of  the  great  numerical  majority ;  but  there  is  neither 
reason  nor  justice  in  the  demand  that  they  should  also  be 
entitled  to  the  last.  A  more  deliberate  estimate  of  public 
events  must  often  tend  to  correct  the  errors  of  hurry  and 
the  misrepresentations  which  are  suggested  by  a  desire  to 
preserve  apparent  consistency;  and  if  the  task  of  reviewing- 
first  impressions  is  undertaken  by  minds  of  a  somewhat  diffe¬ 
rent  constitution,  the  truth  is  more  likely  to  be  reached 
when  it  is  approached  from  various  quarters.  The  qualities 
which  are  proper  to  a  Court  of  Appeal  may  be  less  bril¬ 
liant  than  those  which  may  be  required  in  the  members 
of  the  original  tribunal,  but  the  disturbing  forces  are 
less  directly  operative,  and  at  the  least,  the  question  is 
sifted  at  a  second  hearing.  Educated  readers,  after  they 
have  ascertained  the  conclusions  of  public  opinion  from  those 
by  whom  it  is  alternately  moulded  and  copied,  not  unfre- 
quently  feel  a  legitimate  curiosity  as  to  the  private  opinion 
which  is  its  counterpart  and  frequently  its  converse.  The 
convictions  which  are  shared  by  the  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  disciples  of  the  Times  are  generally  too  vague,  too 
exaggerated,  or  too  incomplete  to  suit  the  intellectual  taste 
of  fastidious  politicians.  It  is  possible  that  their  craving 
might  be  satisfied  if  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  ol  access  to 
the  familiar  conversation  of  the  great  public  instructors  ;  but 
on  the  whole,  the  division  of  labour  which  provides  sepa¬ 
rate  representatives  for  the  judgment  of  the  minority,  seems 
to  be  natural  and  convenient.  A  free  press  acts  most 
beneficially  when  controversies  are  carried  on  by  disputants 
who  are  neither  similarly  constituted  nor  equally  dispas¬ 
sionate,  for  the  collision  of  characters  gives  a  kind  of  dra¬ 
matic  interest  to  the  conflict  of  opinions.  There  is  room  for 
the  grave  political  philosopher  at  one  extreme,  and  at  the 
other  even  the  professional  jester  sometimes  throws  light  on 
a  disputed  question  by  some  happy  inspiration.  The  history 
of  an  administration  which  governed  England  for  five 
or  six  years  was  condensed  in  the  prophetic  statement 
that  the  Premier  was  “  not  strong  enough  for  the 
“  place,”  and  many  wise  essayists  have  since  expanded 
the  theme,  with  the  advantage  of  historical  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  greatest  sufferer  from  a  successful  attempt  to 
exclude  competition  would  be  the  triumphant  monopolist. 
Many  a  preacher  who  now  has  his  own  way  in  the  pulpit 
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would  welcome  the  institution  of  some  machinery  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  era  at  which  all  rival  criticism  was  sup¬ 
pressed,  the  reign  of  the  dominant  journal  would  decline 
until  the  most  elaborate  leading  article  fell  upon  passive  and 
acquiescent  minds  as  dead  as  a  sermon. 


THE  CHINESE  WALL  BROKEN. 


THE  Honourable  Mr.  Bruce,  Secretary  of  Legation  to  our 
Embassy  or  expedition  to  China,  is  on  his  way  to  England 
with  the  treaty  extorted  from  the  prudence  or  fears  of  the 
authorities  of  that  country.  It  would  be  premature  to  anti¬ 
cipate  all  the  results  of  the  treaty,  or  to  decide  whether  we 
have  not  formed  an  expensive  and  irritating  alliance.  .  The 
treaty  looks  well  on  paper,  authenticated  with  the  Chinese 
official  red  stamp  ;  but  a  resident  ambassador  at  the  Celestial 
court  must  be  himself  endowed  with  more  than  celestial  wis¬ 
dom,  or  good  luck,  not  to  get  into  constant  embroilment  with 
the  anomalous  civilization  of  China.  The  recognition  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  cannot  be  enforced  at  once.  Slowly  and  with 
difficulty  has  the  idea  of  international  law  grown  up,  and  it  is 
scarcely  yet  reduced  to  a  science  by  the  long  and  bitter  con¬ 
flict  of  European  experience.  It  would  be  too  much,  therefore, 
to  expect  that  a  code ‘which  has  won  its  difficult  way  through 
all  our  complications  of  interests  and  duties  should  at  once  be 
recognised  among  a  people  where  the  most  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice  and  good  faith  are  unknown  to  the  executive. 
In  fact,  we  hardly  know  that  there  is  an  executive  ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  neither  publicopinionnoran  organized  responsi¬ 
bility  to  which  to  apjjeal.  These,  however,  are  considerations 
of  the  future  which  we  dismiss  for  the  present.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Even  at  the  very  instant  of  submission,  the  Chinese 
plenipotentiaries  began  to  shuffle ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  stiff 
and  steady  contempt  of  the  decencies  of  diplomacy  that  Lord 
Elgin  finally  gained  his  point.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  ac¬ 
cord  that  highest,  yet  in  its  way  negative,  praise  which  con¬ 
sists  in  saying  that  our  Ambassador  has  deserved  success. 

But  the  difficulties  will  not  be  on  the  Chinese  side  alone. 
The  humanitarian  and  proselyting  prejudices  of  home  are 
already  stimulated  ;  and  a  certain  public  opinion  in  England 
will  scarcely  be  satisfied  unless  we  work  the  treaty  for  Exeter 
Hall  pui'poses.  The  opium  question  and  the  introduction  of 
Protestant  missionaries  afford  at  least  the  seeds  of  evil ;  and  a 
powei’ful  party  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  we  interfere  with  the 
domestic  policy  of  China  much  as  they  would  like  to  do  with 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Sweden.  Free  admission  of  all 
traders  and  preachers  into  the  heart  of  China  cannot  be 
maintained  without  a  series  of  aggressions  on  Chinese  habits 
too  serious  to  be  welcomed  with  shouts  of  exuberant  and 
premature  exultation.  Free-trade  in  hardware,  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith,  cannot  be  imposed  on  the  iron 
atheism  and  traditional  selfishness  of  twenty  centuries  witli- 
*  out  armed  intervention  ;  and  we  may  make  up  our  minds 
to  the  estimates  always  containing  a  formidable  item  for  a 
perennial  China  fleet.  Hitherto  the  ludicrous  element  has  so 
largely  prevailed,  both  in  the  warlike  and  pacific  negotiations, 
that  we  may  miss  their  serious  political  and  social  importance. 
This  is  the  vice  of  the  picturesque  correspondence  with  which 
we  have  lately  been  favoured.  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke’s  amus¬ 
ing  letters  only  play  over  the  surface  of  the  Chinese  State; 
and  we  are  as  far  as  ever,  or  perhaps  because  we  think  we 
know  something,  further  than  ever,  from  grasping  the  slippery 
and  faithless  character  of  the  Chinese  mind.  We  do  not  yet 
know  whether  China  is  a  despotism  or  an  anarchy. 

At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  much  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  Treaty  of  Tien-Sin  has  been  manipu¬ 
lated  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  of  the  civil  war.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  disregard  the  consideration,  that  already 
the  Imperial  authorities  look  to  the  English  and  French 
forces  as  useful  auxiliaries  in  suppressing  the  rebellion. 
China  is  a  sick  man,  and  invokes  a  foreign  physician  to  cure 
his  internal  maladies.  The  Emperor  consents  to  a  Saxon 
invasion  to  consolidate  his  loosening  and  disjointed  depen¬ 
dencies  ;  and  already  we  can  foresee  that  the  rebellion  will  be 
made  a  convenient  plea  for  neglecting  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  How,  for  example,  can  the  important  provisions 
about  passports  be  carried  out  in  the  provinces  held  by  the 
insurgents!  We  are  told  that  the  solid  interests  of  the 
pacification  are  involved  in  the  extinction  of  the  rebels.  If 
this  means  anything,  it  points  unmistakeably  at  European 
intervention  ;  and,  as  the  phrase  is,  we  may  have  brought 
an  old  house  about  our  ears  if  we  are  expected  to  reap  the 


fruits  of  the  present  treaty  only  by  buttressing  up  the 
nodding  walls  of  Tartar  supremacy.  We  are  as  yet  ignorant 
of  the  complete  case ;  but  a  treaty  conceded  by  a  weak 
Government  seldom  possesses  the  elements  of  confidence  or 
stability.  The  boggle  at  the  indemnity  clause  looks 
suspicious  enough ;  and  a  bond  from  a  bankrupt  debtor  is 
scarcely  a  marketable  or  a  moral  security. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  all-important  though 
they  are,  there  is  much  that  deserves  congratulation  in 
the  success  of  the  treaty.  It  is  only  an  onward  step  in 
a  natural  series.  The  provisions  conceded  are  not  dic¬ 
tated  by  insolence,  and  are  such  as,  if  China  were  not  an 
historical  and  social  paralogism,  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
human  civilization.  There  is,  we  learn,  nothing  which 
would  necessarily  interfere  with  national  rights.  The  time 
must  come  in  which  the  brazen  wall  of  prejudice  and  isola¬ 
tion  must  fall,  like  that  of  Jericho,  before  the  trumpet  tones 
of  civilization.  It  is  the  world’s  law,  and  the  experience  of 
all  history,  that  nations  cannot  be  self-contained ;  and 
hitherto  Chinese  reciprocity  has  been  of  the  most  one-sided 
kind.  China  is  expressing  its  willingness  or  its  necessity 
to  enter  into  the  great  comity  of  nations,  and  it  must  pay  its 
admission  fees  into  the  brotherhood  of  mankind.  The  treaty 
of  Tien-Sin  is  a  substantial  advance  on  that  of  Nankin,  and 
fifteen  years  hence  we  may  look  for  another  and  a  more  en¬ 
lightened  chapter  in  Chinese  annals.  But  it  is  only  gradually 
that  the  Chinese  can  be  made  by  experience  to  understand  the 
occidental  good  faith  and  honour.  Like  other  virtues,  they 
can  only  be  learned  by  practice  and  experience;  and  the 
beauty  of  celestial  holiness  must  be  illustrated  by  honesty  in 
action.  Much  has  been  gained  by  discarding  the  diplomatic 
amenities  ;  and  Lord  Elgin  has  done  wisely  in  ignoring  the 
special  subtleties  and  refinements  of  his  art.  The  shallow 
resources  of  European  craft  would  have  been  childish  in  the 
presence  of  consummate  masters  of  the  arts  of  chicane  and 
duplicity  ;  and  the  last  argument  of  kings  superseded  the 
preliminary  flourishes  of  the  duel.  It  is  something  that  China 
has  been  taught  a  lesson  in  the  school  of  simple  facts ; 
and  while  we  value  at  its  worth  the  optional  interchange  of 
embassies,  the  kernel  of  the  treaty  is  to  be  found  in  the 
opening  of  the  ports  and  the  regulation  of  transit  and  import 
duties.  Nor  is  the  suppression  of  the  insulting  character 
which  has  hitherto  stigmatized  foreigners  as  barbarians, 
though  this,  perhaps,  had  only  its  old  Greek  signification, 
without  its  grave  consequences.  China  can  understand  this, 
and  the  realms  of  night  must  tremble  in  their  darkest  abysses 
when  it  is  found  that  Europeans  are  to  be  treated  and 
designated  as  equals.  Words,  only  they  have  no  words 
in  China,  are  the  signs  of  ideas ;  and  the  suppression  of 
the  Chinese  I  is  as  important  in  a  Sinologue’s  mind  as 
the  Ego  in  that  of  a  German  metaphysician.  The  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  English  language  as  of  parallel  authority 
in  all  diplomatic  intercourse  will  also  cut  off  the  hydra- 
heads  of  convenient  misconceptions,  while  the  personal 
recognition  of  the  treaty  by  the  Emperor  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  the  complications  introduced  by  the  system  of  dele¬ 
gated  and  unauthorized  pacifications  which  were  systemati¬ 
cally  disowned  when  the  pressure  at  the  outposts  was  relaxed. 
Much,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  prudence  of  individuals, 
of  merchants,  and  missionaries  especially,  not,  by  greediness 
or  hot  zeal,  to  anticipate  what  must  be  a  slow  growth.  If 
China  is  not  preoccupied  by  any  religious  system  which  is 
mixed  up  with  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  utterly  without  a  moral  sense,  and  that 
the  seed  sown  on  the  stony  rock  fared  as  badly  as  that 
which  fell  among  tares.  If  we  introduce  our  preachers, 
they  must  be  content  with  being  the  heralds  first  of 
natural  religion.  Christianity  does  not  enter  China  tor  the 
first  time.  The  people  have  never  been  fanatically  prejudiced 
against  it ;  they  are  only  morally  and  socially  incapable  of 
understanding  it ;  and  it  remains  for  the  missionaries,  who 
must  be  men  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  the  pious  cobbler 
school  of  tract-scatterers,  to  recommend  the  Gospel  on  a  large 
and  well-considered  scheme.  There  is  at  any  rate  now  an 
occasion  for  trying  the  depth  and  staple,  not  of  our  zeal, 
about  which  there  can  be  no  question,  but  of  our  Christian 
philosophy.  One  thing  alone  is  certain,  that  Christians  un¬ 
attached,  and  the  desultory  and  conflicting  actions  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  will  be  impotent  against  the  old  Devil  worshippers  ; 
and  it  must  be  by  something  else  than  confutation,  and  de¬ 
nunciation,  and  disproof  that  the  Cross  is  to  be  planted  in 
China.  Practically  there  is  nothing  to  confute ;  and  if  there 
is,  as  there  must  be  in  every  form  of  humanity,  some  element 
of  truth  and  right,  it  must  be  accepted  and  built  upon. 
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THE  RAILWAY  CONFERENCES. 

rpiIE  duty  of  living  in  peace  and  amity  is  seldom  thoroughly 
-L  appreciated  by  combatant  nations  until  the  exhaustion 
of  war  has  made  reconciliation  necessary  to  their  existence. 
The  law  which  brings  the  conflicts  of  kingdoms  to  an  end  is 
equally  operative  in  cases  of  commercial  rivalry ;  and  we 
shall  do  no  injustice  to  the  managers  of  Railway  Companies 
if  we  ascribe  the  amiable  spirit  which  seems  to  animate 
them  at  present  to  the  depletion  which  they  have  suffered  as 
the  consequence  of  their  mutual  competition.  Weakness 
has  made  them  unusually  magnanimous,  and  unless  a  revival 
of  traffic  should  interrupt  the  pacific  negotiations  which  are 
now  going  on,  it  is  possible  that  an  effectual  check  may  be 
imposed  on  the  reckless  rivalry  which  has  annihilated  so 
large  a  proportion  of  their  legitimate  profits.  Should  the 
idea  which  has  been  broached  at  the  Euston  Conferences  be 
fully  carried  out,  shareholders  may  reckon  on  receiving  the 
dividends,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  their  railways  are 
capable  of  earning,  and  the  public  must  give  up  the  occa¬ 
sional  luxury  of  travelling  at  the  expense  of  the  Companies 
who  have  hitherto  been  kind  enough  to  accommodate  them 
regardless  of  cost.  If  the  only  effect  of  the  proposed  com¬ 
bination  of  Railway  Companies  were  to  prevent  such  absurd 
follies  as  travelling  to  Manchester  and  back  for  five  shillings 
a  head,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  regard  the  movement 
with  jealousy.  It  is  certainly  not  the  interest  of  the  public 
to  impoverish  and  disable  the  Companies  on  which  they  must 
depend  for  their  means  of  locomotion.  The  loss  sustained 
during  a  period  of  brisk  competition  will  always  be  made  up, 
if  possible,  by  extra  charges  and  dangerous  parsimony  when 
the  excitement  of  the  war  is  over ;  and  even  if  our  pockets 
do  not  suffer  in  the  long  run,  we  shall  assuredly  pay  for  the 
pleasure  of  sometimes  travelling  for  nothing,  or  almost 
nothing,  by  diminished  comfort  and  increased  risk  at  other 
times.  A  Company  which  is  paying  nothing  to  its  share¬ 
holders  cannot  be  expected  to  introduce  costly  improvements, 
and  until  railway  dividends  are  brought  up  to  a  remunerative 
average,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  highest  possible  amount 
of  safety  and  convenience  will  never  be  attained.  Liberal  man¬ 
agement  and  ruinous  competition  cannot  both  prevail,  and  the 
public  will  certainly  gain  more  by  having  the  duties  of  Railway 
Companies  effectually  performed,  than  by  being  allowed  to 
travel  now  and  then  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  for  half-a-crown. 

But  the  project  which  is  now  under  discussion  by  the 
principal  Railway  Companies  goes  far  beyond  a  mere  conven¬ 
tion  against  excessive  competition.  The  resolutions  passed 
at  the  meeting  recently  held  at  the  Euston  Hotel  would,  if 
carried  out,  be  nearly  equivalent,  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
public,  to  an  actual  amalgamation  of  all  the  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  in  the  kingdom.  Eighteen  Companies,  possessing  an 
aggregate  capital  of  more  than  150,000,000^.,  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting  ;  and  several  others  have  since  given 
in  their  accession.  Delegates  from  the  North-Western, 
the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Companies  met  at  the  same  board,  and  concurred 
in  the  same  resolutions.  The  once  pugnacious  but  now  feeble 
Great  Western  joined  in  the  peaceful  movement.  The  North 
British  and  the  Caledonian  forgot  their  recent  conflict,  and 
took  part  in  the  conference.  Thus  all  the  most  hostile  inte¬ 
rests  were  represented,  and  if  these  can  be  brought  into  accord, 
there  will  practically  be  an  end  of  competition  altogether. 
Competition,  as  it  has  been  earned  on,  has  confessedly  not 
worked  well ;  but  while  its  abuse  has  proved  injurious  to  share¬ 
holders  without  being  beneficial  to  the  public,  it  is  not  quite 
clear  that  universal  combination  will  be  an  unmixed  good.  Is 
it  for  the  public  interest  to  divide  the  country  into  two  camps 
— to  have,  on  the  one  side,  the  Railway  Interest,  acting  as  one 
body,  with  all  the  power  that  an  enormous  capital  and  an 
absolute  monopoly  can  give,  and  on  the  other  the  public, 
utterly  powerless  to  obtain  any  concession  which  may  not  be 
thought  conducive  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  Companies? 
The  success  of  the  present  movement  would  place  the  country 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Railway  Federation — a  position 
which  could  only  be  tolerable  if  the  general  interests  were  in 
every  particular  identical  with  the  interests  of  shareholders. 
To  a  great  extent  this  is  so,  but  we  can  imagine  many  contin¬ 
gencies  in  which  the  proposed  despotism  would  be  very  oppres¬ 
sive.  The  very  first  resolution  which  the  delegates  passed  in¬ 
directly  recognised  the  existence  of  some  antagonism  between 
the  Companies  and  their  customers.  It  was  agreed  that  “  Rail- 
“  way  fares  ought  to  be  fixed  so  as  to  realize  the  largest  amount 
“  of  profits,  due  reyard  being  had  to  the  interests  of  the  public .” 
The  qualifying  words  we  have  italicised  are  obviously  mere 


claptrap  ;  for,  as  every  dispute  about  fares  is  intended  (pur¬ 
suant  to  another  resolution)  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration 
between  the  rival  Companies,  it  is  clear  that  the  public  in¬ 
terests  would  be  in  no  way  represented,  and  that  if  they 
clashed  with  the  policy  of  the  Federation,  they  would 
assuredly  go  to  the  wall.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
a  town  situated  within  the  recognised  district  of  Company 
A,  and  accommodated  with  a  circuitous  system  of  branch  lines, 
on  which  proportionally  high  fares  are  charged.  Another 
Company,  B,  we  will  suppose,  has,  by  invading  the  territory 
of  its  neighbour,  reached  the  same  place  by  a  shorter  road. 
How  would  railway  arbitrators,  with  their  natural  prejudice 
in  favour  of  holding  each  Company  supreme  in  its  own  dis¬ 
trict,  decide  a  dispute  as  to  fares  in  such  a  case  ?  We  suspect 
that  they  would  select  the  rate  most  remunerative  to  the  old 
Company,  rather  than  the  lower  rate  of  the  interloper,  and 
that  the  public  would  thus  be  made  to  pay  more  than 
a  fair  price  in  order  to  discourage  encroachments  from 
one  railway  district  upon  another.  We  are  quite  content 
that  each  Railway  Company  should  charge  such  fares  as  are 
most  remunerative  to  itself,  as  it  has  been  abundantly 
proved  that  an  excessively  high  rate  cannot  be  imposed 
without  leading  to  a  diminution  of  profit.  But  it  might 
very  well  happen  that  a  rate  higher  than  would  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  Company  possessing  the  shortest  line 
might  be  fixed  in  the  interest  of  other  Companies,  and  the 
security  against  overcharges  would  be  lost,  unless  each 
Company  were  allowed  to  adjust  its  own  fares  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  own  line. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  its  direct  operation  on  fares  that 
the  system  of  compulsory  arbitration  could  work  injuriously  to 
the  public.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  owners  of  existing 
railways  would  steadily  set  their  faces  against  schemes  for 
adding  to  the  accommodation  at  present  afforded.  If  the 
short  road  to  Dover,  which  has  just  been  sanctioned  by  Par¬ 
liament,  could  not  have  been  undertaken  without  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  railway  arbitrators,  we  should  have  been  compelled  to 
travel  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  South  Eastern  to  the 
end  of  time.  Whether  it  is  intended  that  disputes  between 
contiguous  Companies  about  the  construction  of  new  branches 
shall  be  included  among  the  differences  to  be  referred  to 
arbitration,  is  not  very  clear ;  but  the  terms  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  are  wide,  and,  indeed,  unless  such  direct  acts  of  hostility 
were  controlled  by  the  new  machinery,  the  federal  union 
would  be  in  some  danger  of  coming  to  an  early  dissolution. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  Railway  Companies  have  very  little 
power  of  binding  themselves  by  traffic  arrangements,  or  by 
submissions  to  arbitration.  Any  such  combination  as  is  now 
projected  is  regarded  as  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  there¬ 
fore,  void,  and  nothing  can  come  of  the  Euston  resolutions 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  give  them  binding  efficacy. 

It  will,  therefore,  bo  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  the  public  from  invasion,  and  by  granting, 
to  a  limited  extent,  the  authorities  which  the  Companies  re- 
quire,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  scheme,  it  is  possible  that  the 
mischief  of  internecine  competition  may  be  prevented  with¬ 
out  exposing  the  public  to  the  tyranny  of  a  monster  com¬ 
bination,  such  as  the  Euston  delegates  appear  to  contem¬ 
plate.  That  some  arrangement  of  this  nature  should  be 
effected  seems  really  the  only  hope  for  Railway  Shareholders, 
and  they  at  least  will  be  wise  to  give  every  encouragement 
and  support  to  the  conciliatory  policy  which  is  just  now  in 
favour  with  their  leaders.  No  one  can  say  how  long  this 
pacific  temper  may  last;  and  if  the  present  Conferences 
should  prove  abortive,  they  may,  perchance,  not  be  renewed 
until  dividends  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  Bill 
which  is  now  in  prepai’ation,  to  embody  the  views  of  the 
assenting  Companies,  is  likely  enough  to  contain  clauses  more 
extensive  than  can  be  safely  conceded.  But  notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  the  railway  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Legislature  has  not  generally  yielded  too  readily  to  its 
demands,  and  it  may  probably  still  be  trusted  to  secure  the 
public  against  any  material  injury,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
assist  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  introduce  more 
harmony  into  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  railway 
republic,  and  to  relieve  them  from  the  ruinous  effects  of  a 
wasteful  competition. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  STAMP  RETURN. 

HE  Saturday  Review  has  little  reason  to  complain  of  the 
recently  published  return  of  stamps  issued  to  newspapers. 
We  should  be  hard  to  please  if  we  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  light  thrown  on  the  comparative  progress  of  ourselves 
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ancl  our  weekly  contemporaries )  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
official  verification  of  the  fact,  which  some  changes  in  our 
arrangements  compelled  us  at  the  time  to  announce  in  general 
terms,  that  our  circulation  about  doubled  in  the  course  of 
1857.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  this  Journal,  with  others 
resembling  it  in  character,  suffers  from  a  fallacy  which  per¬ 
vades  this  Return.  The  circulation  of  a  newspaper  or  of  a 
Review,  classed  technically  with  newspapers,  consists  partly 
in  the  portion  of  its  issue  which  is  conveyed  to  its  readers  by 
post,  and  partly  in  that  which  is  distributed  through  the 
medium  of  news-agents  and  railways.  But  the  proportion 
which  these  two  parts  of  the  circulation  bear  to  each  other  is 
as  far  as  possible  from  being  the  same  for  all  journals.  The 
daily  newspaper  (the  penny  prints  excepted)  passes  probably 
through  the  post  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  the 
weekly  journal,  especially  when  the  latter  is  literary  or 
semi-literary  in  its  character.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  appetite  for  news  is  universal,  but  the  taste  for 
political  and,  of  course,  for  literary  discussion,  exists  chiefly 
under  special  conditions.  The  Saturday  Review,  and  other 
periodicals  in  which  news  is  subordinate  to  discussion,  circu¬ 
late  most  extensively  in  the  great  centres  of  intelligence, 
which  are  naturally  supplied  much  less  through  the  post- 
office  than  by  the  activity  of  the  newspaper-agent,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  the  railway.  Our  own  case  illustrates  this. 
The  Return  gives  the  Saturday  Review  21,000  stamps  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1857.  This  is  considerably  less  than  one-third 
of  our  actual  circulation.  In  fact,  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  copies  which  are  unrepresented  in  the  Return  were  sold 
in  London  itself. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  Return  does  not  even  de¬ 
scribe  with  accuracy  the  proportion  of  the  circulation  which 
passes  through  the  post-office.  It  merely  gives  the  number 
of  impressed  stamps  purchased  of  the  Government,  but,  of 
course,  says  nothing  of  adhesive  stamps  which,  for  postal 
purposes,  are  as  useful  to  newspapers  as  the  impressed.  No 
doubt,  this  omission  is  immaterial  as  respects  some  journals. 
It  is  probable  that,  when  the  alteration  in  the  stamp-law 
took  place,  the  older  London  newspapers  simply  ceased  to 
stamp  that  portion  of  their  issue  which  was  circulated  by  the 
railways  or  by  the  metropolitan  news-agents.  But  journals 
which  have  been  founded  since  the  change  may  have  adopted 
very  different  machinery  of  distribution,  and  accident  or  con¬ 
venience  may  well  have  induced  them  to  prefer  the  adhesive 
to  the  impressed  stamp.  It  may  be  suspected  that  something 
of  this  sort  occurs  with  the  penny  press.  There  may  have 
been  some  exaggeration  in  the  reports  which  have  been 
current  as  to  the  great  circulation  of  particular  cheap  news¬ 
papers,  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  distance  between  the 
truth  and  the  rumour  can  be  anything  like  that  which  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  the  Stamp  Returns.  The  fact  no  doubt  is 
that  the  penny  journals  are  chiefly  circulated  by  hand,  but 
that,  when  they  use  the  post-office,  they  principally  avail 
themselves  of  the  adhesive  stamp.  The  new  Return,  in  short, 
is  so  ludicrously  incomplete  that  one  cannot  help  speculating 
as  to  the  motives  of  the  gentleman  who  put  the  country  to 
the  expense  of  printing  it.  It  rather  baffles  than  gratifies 
curiosity,  and,  except  through  a  transient  misapprehension, 
it  cannot  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  any  vested  mono¬ 
poly.  We  think  it  important  to  state  our  conviction 
that,  if  such  Returns  continue  to  be  issued,  they  will 
offer  considerable  encouragement  to  some  very  sharp 
practice.  The  figures  just  published,  as  they  were  not 
looked  for,  are  probably  honest,  so  far  as  they  go  ;  but  those 
of  future  returns  are  likely  to  wear  a  different  complexion, 
Everybody  familiar  with  the  mechanism  of  newspapers  must 
be  aware  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  force  a  stamped 
circulation — that  is,  to  increase  the  portion  of  the  issue  which 
is  conveyed  by  post  at  the  expense  of  that  which  is 
distributed  by  other  methods.  That  tricks  of  this  sort  will 
be  practised  is  rendered  certain  by  the  fact  that  similar  dex¬ 
terity  was  not  unusual  under  the  old  system,  though  the 
difficulties  were  infinitely  greater.  Curiously  enough,  the 
new  Return  proves  that,  at  the  time  when  every  copy  bore  a 
stamp,  certain  London  newspapers  were  in  the  habit  of  pur¬ 
chasing  quantities  of  stamps  which  they  did  not  need,  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  annual  return.  Supposing  that 
no  future  revelations  would  be  made,  they  have  been  recently 
using  up  their  old  accumulations,  and  the  result  is,  that  during 
1857  their  purchases  of  stamps  were  quite  insignificant. 

A  broader  question  remains  behind,  and  we  are  happy  that 
our  own  position  in  the  Return  enables  us  to  propound  it 
without  danger  of  misconstruction.  What  sort  of  right  has 
Barliament  to  call  for  such  a  return  as  this  ?  Even  under 


the  old  stamp-law,  these  publications  always  appeared  to  us 
to  be  monstrous.  Just  conceive  the  application  of  such  a 
system  to  any  other  form  of  commercial  entei’prise.  An 
exact  parallel  would  be  the  Government’s  taking  upon  itself 
to  publish  the  income-tax  returns  of  all  the  mercantile 
houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  or  Manchester.  Could  any 
plan  be  devised  more  efficacious  for  producing  utter  commer¬ 
cial  stagnation,  for  stifling  the  beginnings  of  enterprise,  for 
converting  temporary  decline  into  utter  ruin,  for  paralysing 
competition,  and  for  creating  a  virtual  monopoly  in  favour 
of  those  who  happened  to  be  for  the  moment  at  the  top  of 
the  tree  1  Yet  what  would  have  been  an  intolerable  in¬ 
justice  to  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  banker  used  to  be 
annually  perpetrated  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  whole 
class  of  capitalists  interested  in  the  most  sensitive  of  business 
undertakings.  Parliament  has  not  now  the  means  of  inflicting 
so  great  a  wrong,  but  though  the  effect  is  less  pernicious,  the 
act  itself  seems  to  us  to  be  con  siderably  worse.  E ormerly,  news¬ 
papers  might  perhaps  have  been  regarded  as  having,  in  virtue 
of  the  stamp;  a  sort  of  license  or  privilege  from  the  State, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  justified  it  in  subjecting  them 
to  an  exceptional  publicity.  But  at  the  present  moment,  they 
are  mere  dealers  with  the  Government.  They  purchase 
from  it  certain  postal  facilities  in  exchange  for  hard  money 
paid  down,  and  the  Government,  in  violation  of  the  implied 
contract,  chooses  to  print  its  accounts  with  its  customers. 
If  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  great  railway  news-agents,  were 
to  publish  a  return  of  the  newspapers  they  sell,  or  if  Messrs. 
Lindsay  and  Co.,  or  Messrs.  Green  and  Co.,  were  to  write 
to  the  Times  a  detailed  account  of  all  shipments  effected  on 
board  their  vessels  by  London  merchants,  the  outrage  on 
common  sense  and  common  decency  would  hardly  be  greatei’. 
We  trust  that  there  is  sufficient  sense  of  justice  in  Members 
of  Parliament  to  prevent  such  a  return  being  again  obtained 
by  a  covert  vote.  Unfortunately,  little  attention  will  be 
called  to  the  matter  by  the  press.  The  newspapers  favoured 
by  the  return  are  mostly  unwilling  to  give  up  their  advan¬ 
tage.  Those  who  suffer  from  it  avoid  it  as  a  painful  subject. 
It  is  just  possible  that,  if  the  figures  did  not  show  that,  even 
in  1857,  the  Saturday  Review  had  gone  far  to  distance  the 
journals  with  which  it  immediately  competes,  we  should 
show  less  alacrity  in  grappling  with  the  question.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  our  course  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  we  take  leave,  as  it  is,  to  denounce  the  Newspaper- 
Stamp  Return  as  a  humbug  and  a  fraud. 


OLD  JOKES. 

A  VERY  curious  book  might  be  compiled,  and  one  highly  illus¬ 
trative  of  English  manners,  if  a  good  collection  or  chrono¬ 
logical  arrangement  were  made  of  the  jokes  which  have  had 
currency  and  repute  in  successive  generations.  A  modern  edition 
of  Joe  Miller  has  tacked  on  about  a  thousand  jokes  to  the  few 
that  have  really  descended  to  us  from  that  illustrious  man.  But 
unfortunately  these  additional  jokes  are  put  together  without  any 
order,  so  that  a  joke  made  by  Samuel  Rogers  precedes  one  made  by 
Foote,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  are  right  in  associating 
each  joke  in  the  collection  with  any  particular  school  of  manners. 
The  first  edition  of  Joe  Miller  was  printed  in  1739,  and  to  those 
in  the  secret  the  best  ioke  in  the  book  was  perhaps  the  title-page, 
which  attributed  the  jokes  to  the  man  whose  name  they  bear. 
It  is  said  that  Miller,  who  was  a  comic  actor,  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  his  afternoons  at  the  “  Black  Jack,”  a  public-house  near 
Clare  Market,  and  that,  whenever  a  good  story  was  repeated  in 
the  company,  it  was  accounted  a  stroke  of  wit  to  attribute  it  to 
Miller,  who  was  a  remarkably  grave  and  taciturn  man.  It  was 
such  a  comical  idea  that  Joe  Miller  could  be  guilty  of  retailing  a 
joke,  that  his  friends  assigned  to  him  all  the  funny  things  they 
could  remember  ;  and  when  Mr.  Motley,  a  dramatist  of  the  day, 
was  employed  to  collect  all  the  stray  jests  then  current  in  town, 
the  name  of  Joe  Miller  was  prefixed  to  them.  This  original  col¬ 
lection  only  contained  198  jests,  while  the  modern  volume  contains 
upwards  of  1200.  It  is  striking  how  nearly  on  an  average  the 
goodness  of  the  jokes  keeps  throughout  the  collection,  and  how 
very  closely  the  ordinary  fun  of  men  sticks  to  a  set  of  stock  sub¬ 
jects.  The  collector  certainly  does  not  give  the  really  good  things 
of  modern  times,  and  perhaps  lie  has  been  equally  unfair  to  the 
older  jesters.  But  there  are  not  above  twenty  jokes  in  the  whole 
collection  that  can  be  called  really  good.  The  rest  turn  chiefly 
on  the  mistakes  of  Irishmen,  the  thriftlessness  of  sailors,  the 
simple  resource  of  calling  one’s  opponent  an  ass,  and  on  the 
hackneyed  themes  of  matrimony,  parsons,  and  lawyers.  In  the 
real  Joe  Miller  there  is  indeed  an  artless  simplicity  which  has 
perished  in  later  times.  We  have  a  taste  of  this  antique 
naivete  in  such  anecdotes  as  that  which  records  that  “  an  arch 
wag”  of  St.  John’s  College  asked  a  man  of  the  same  Col¬ 
lege,  who  was  a  great  sloven,  why  he  would  not  read  a  certain 
author  called  Go-clenius ;  and  in  that  of  a  “  lady  who  had  married 
a  gentleman  that  was  a  tolerable  poet,”  and  who,  when  asking 
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him  to  write  her  epitaph,  suggested  that  he  should  begin  “  Here 
lies  Bid” — to  which  he  answered, — “  Ah  !  I  wish  she  did.”  This 
“  arch  wag”  and  this  “  tolerable  poet”  certainly  carry  us  back  to  a 
past  era,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  jokes  are  neither  simple  nor 
subtle,  neither  good  nor  had.  Any  one  in  decent  practice  might 
add  to  the  list  on  a  very  short  notice,  and  every  week  Punch 
has  one  or  two  which  are  not  at  all  inferior. 

This  vast  string  of  jokes  makes  us  feel  what  an  awful  bore  a 
rofessed  joker  is.  That  he  is  now  recognised  as  such,  and  has 
een  finally  scouted  from  good  society,  is  one  of  the  few  points 
in  which  we  can  he  sure  that  the  growth  of  civilization  lias  been  an 
unqualified  gain.  It  happens  that  for  two  pages  of  the  modern 
Joe  Miller  the  jokes  of  a  wretch  named  Derrick  are  strung  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  the  collection  enables  us  to  realize  how  great  was 
the  tyranny  which  a  man  of  that  kind  exercised  over  the  clique 
that  was  miguided  enough  to  tolerate  him.  The  following  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample : — At  a  private  masquerade,  Derrick  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  character  of  a  cook,  and  being  met  by  Lord  — — , 
was  desired  to  dress  a  couple  of  pork  chops.  “  Sir,”  replied 
Derrick,  “  as  you  are  the  only  hog  in  company,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  cut  them  from  your  carcase.”  Again,  we  read  that  a  talkative 
man  was  boasting  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  Quin  in  the  art 
of  speaking.  “  Sir,”  said  Derrick,  “  this  company  would  have 
thought  themselves  more  highly  obliged  to  that  gentleman  had 
he  taught  you  the  art  of  holding  your  tongue.”  Nor  was  this 
coarse  brutality,  when  he  dared  to  offend,  much  more  repulsive 
than  his  fade  and  laboured  gallantry  when  he  wished  to  please. 
A  lady  of  fashion  and  beauty  inveighing  against  smugglers, 
Derrick  interrupted  her  by  saying,  “  Hold,  madam  !  be  not  too 
severe.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  blackness  of  your 
crimes  far  exceeds  theirs:  the  people  you  are  railing  against 
smuggle  only  a  few  common  goods,  for  which  they  run  the  risk 
of  losing  their  lives ;  but  you,  without  any  danger  to  yourself, 
absolutely  have  smuggled  the  affections  of  every  person  in  Bath.” 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  if  in  modern  society  the  race  of  Derricks 
is  not  quite  extinct,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  kept  in  some  sort  of  sub¬ 
ordination. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  joke  which  has  passed  away,  and  the 
wonder  is  how  it  can  ever  have  existed,  so  elaborate  as  it  is,  aud 
requiring  to  be  supported  by  such  complicated  machinery.  In  the 
real  Joe  Miller  collection,  for  instance,  we  read  that  “  a  gentleman 
being  at  dinner  at  a  friend’s  house,  the  first  thing  that  came  upon 
the  table  was  a  dish  of  whitings,  and  one  being  put  upon  his  plate, 
be  found  it  smell  so  strong  that  lie  could  not  eat  a  bit  of  it ;  but  he 
laid  his  mouth  down  to  the  fish,  as  if  he  was  whispering  with  it, 
and  then  took  up  the  plate,  and  put  it  to  his  own  ear.  The  gentle¬ 
man,  at  whose  table  he  was,  inquiring  into  the  meaning,  he  told 
him,  that  he  had  a  brother  lost  at  sea  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
be  was  asking  that  fish  if  he  knew  anything  of  him.  And  what 
answer  made  he  ?  said  the  gentleman.  He  told  me,  said  he,  that 
be  could  give  me  no  account  of  him,  for  he  had  not  been  at  sea 
these  three  weeks.”  Now  let  us  fancy  this  in  real  life.  We  see 
a  man  whispering  over  his  plate,  and  if  we  suppose  that  in  polite¬ 
ness  we  pass  over  the  action  as  simply  idiotic,  the  whole  joke  is 
irretrievably  lost.  But  we  are  kind  enough  to  inquire  what  he 
means.  His  answer  is  wholly  enigmatic.  The  natural  rejoinder 
would  be  to  ask  what  on  earth  he  was  driving  at,  hut  the  con¬ 
venient  gentleman  of  the  story  inquires  what  the  fish  which  he 
sees  cooked  on  his  friend’s  plate  has  been  saying,  and  this  affords 
the  jester  an  opening  to  come  to  his  point,  and  to  hint  that  the  fish 
js  stale.  So  too  we  are  told  that  “  An  Englishman  going  into 
one  of  the  French  ordinaries  in  Soho,  and  finding  a  large  dish  of 
soup  with  about  half-a-pound  of  mutton  in  the  middle  of  it, 
began  to  pull  off  his  wig,  his  stock,  and  then  his  coat ;  at  which 
one  of  the  monsieurs,  being  much  surprised,  asked  him  what  he 
was  going  to  do?  Why,  Monsieur,  said  he,  I  mean  to  strip, 
that  I  may  swim  through  this  ocean  of  porridge,  to  yon  little 
island  of  mutton.”  Let  us  suppose  that  nobody  had  noticed  the 
man  after  he  had  got  off  his  wig,  stock,  and  coat,  and  that  the 
"monsieurs”  had  quietly  consumed  the  island  of  mutton,  the 
miserable  jester,  instead  of  discomfiting  the  Frenchmen  with  a 
joke,  would  simply  have  had  to  re-dress,  and  lose  his  dinner. 
Whether  such  jokes  were  ever  ventured  ou  in  real  life  it  is  hard 
to  say.  The  extreme  absurdity  of  the  joker’s  position  if  his  joke 
bung  fire,  and  the  probability  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
would  hang  fire,  seem  such  obvious  considerations,  that  we  can 
hardly  understand  any  one  overlooking  them.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  the  public  may  have  been  trained  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  assist  such  jokers,  for  these  jests  are  said  to  have  been 
favoured  by  persons  whose  countenance  was  sure  to  command 
respect  and  provoke  imitation.  It  is  related  of  James  I.,  that  on 
one  of  his  progresses  he  asked  “  How  far  it  was  to  such  a  town  P 
They  told  him  six  miles  and  a  half.  He  alighted  out  of  his 
coach,  and  went  under  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  led  horses. 
When  some  asked  his  Majesty  what  he  meant  P  I  must  stalk, 
for  yonder  town  is  shy,  and  flies  me.”  An  absurd  king  can  make 
absurdity  fashionable  ;  and  if  subjects  see  their  sovereign  stalking 
under  the  shoulder  of  a  led  horse,  they  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
whispering  to  putrid  fish,  or  taking  off  their  coat  to  get  at  the 
meat  in  a  basin  of  soup. 

From  the  earliest  to  the  latest  jokers  the  two  themes  of  the 
evils  of  matrimony  and  the  failings  of  parsons  have  proved  inex¬ 
haustibly  fruitful.  However  dearly  a  man  may  love  his  own 
wife,  and  however  ardently  he  may  wish  to  go  to  the  grave 
with  her  hand  in  hand,  he  is  sure  to  relish  a  joke  against  wives 
in  general.  All  the  old  jokes  assumo  as  an  incontestible  basis  of 


wit  that  husbands  are  heartily  tired  of  their  wives,  and  as 
women  either  do  not  make  such  broad  jokes,  or  do  not  succeed 
in  getting  them  recorded,  all  the  jokes  are  against  the  party  of 
the  wives  and  for  the  party  of  the  husbands.  It  is  always  taken 
for  granted  that  it  is  the  husbands  who  lose  by  and  suffer  in  matri¬ 
mony,  and  who  feel  an  unaffected  and  unconcealed  delight  when 
the  death  of  their  incumbrance  sets  them  free.  We  have  many 
stories  like  that  which  relates  how  “  in  a  village  of  Picardy,  after 
a  long  sickness,  a  farmer’s  wife  fell  into  a  lethargy.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  willing,  good  man,  to  believe  her  out  of  pain ;  and  so, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  country,  she  was  wrapped  in  a 
sheet,  and  carried  out  to  he  buried.  But,  as  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  the  bearers  carried  her  so  near  a  hedge,  that  the  thorns 
pierced  the  sheet,  and  waked  the  woman  from  her  trance.  Some 
years  after,  she  died  in  reality  ;  and,  as  the  funeral  passed  along, 
the  husband  would  every  now  and  then  call  out,  Not  too  near 
the  hedge,  not  too  near  the  hedge,  neighbours.”  So  in  the  Joe 
Miller  collection  we  read  that  “  a  wild  young  gentleman  having 
married  a  very  discreet,  virtuous  young  lady,  the  better  to  re¬ 
claim  him,  she  caused  it  to  be  given  out  at  his  return  that  she 
was  dead,  and  had  been  buried.  In  the  meantime,  she  had  so 
placed  herself  in  disguise  as  to  be  able  to  observe  how  he  took 
the  news ;  and  finding  him  still  the  gay,  inconstant  man  he 
always  had  been,  she  appeared  to  him  as  the  ghost  of  herself,  at 
which  he  seemed  not  at  all  dismayed  ;  at  length  disclosing  her¬ 
self  to  him,  he  then  appeared  pretty  much  surprised;  a  person 
by  said,  Why,  sir,  you  seem  more  afraid  now  than  before  !  Ay, 
replied  he,  most  men  are  more  afraid  of  a  living  wife  than  of  a  dead 
one.”  There  would  be  something  quite  shocking  in  the  unifor¬ 
mity  with  which  men  are  represented  as  wishing  their  wives 
dead,  and  we  might  he  profoundly  touched  with  the  misery  of 
the  human  race,  if  we  did  not  recollect  that  all  persons  are  apt  to 
joke  on  the  serious  side  of  their  common  life,  partly  because  the 
contrast  between  the  idea  which  suggests  the  solemnity  and  the 
fact  itself  is  often  so  striking,  and  still  more  because  they  like  to 
hide  most  closely  those  feelings  which  are  the  most  precious  to 
them,  but  which,  as  being  most  common,  are  most  easily  guessed. 

So,  too,  with  parsons.  However  firmly  they  may  be  attached 
to  their  church  and  their  clergyman,  most  men  like  to  meet  on  the 
pleasant  neutral  ground  of  laughing  at  a  parson.  And  not  only 
the  laity,  but  clergymen  also,  often  even  the  preachers  them¬ 
selves,  agree  in  thinking  sermons  fair  targets  for  all  the  shafts 
of  ridicule.  This  sentiment  is  broadly  expressed  in  a  story 
reported  by  Joe  Miller  of  “  a  parson  preaching  a  tiresome 
sermon  on  happiness  or  bliss ;  when  he  had  done,  a  gentleman 
told  him  he  had  forgot  one  sort  of  happiness:  Happy  are  they 
that  did  not  hear  your  sermon.”  Joe  Miller  has  also  another 
story.  “  A  melting  sermon  being  preached  in  a  country  church, 
all  fell  a  weeping  but  one  man,  who  being  asked  why  he  did  not 
weep  with  the  rest?  Oh!  said  he,  I  belong  to  another  parish," 
The  feeling  against  parsons  cannot,  however,  be  so  strong  as  that 
against  wives,  for  occasionally  the  parson  is  allowed  to  come  off 
triumphant,  and  have  the  best  of  the  story.  We  read,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  “  The  witty  and  licentious  Earl  of  Eochester  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  great  Isaac  Barrow  in  the  Park,  told  his  companions 
that  he  would  have  some  fun  with  the  rusty  old  put.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  went  up  with  great  gravity,  and,  taking  off  his  hat, 
made  the  doctor  a  profound  how,  saying,  Doctor,  I  am  yours  to 
my  shoe-tie.  The  doctor,  seeing  his  drift,  immediately  pulled  off 
his  beaver,  and  returned  the  bow,  with  My  lord,  I  am  yours  to 
the  ground.  Eochester  followed  up  his  salutation  by  a  deeper 
bow,  saying,  Doctor,  I  am  yours  to  the  centre.  Barrow,  with  a 
very  lowly  obeisance,  replied,  My  lord,  I  am  yours  to  the  Anti¬ 
podes.  His  lordship,  nearly  gravelled,  exclaimed,  Doctor,  I  am 
yours  to  the  lowest  pit  of  hell.  There,  my  lord,  said  Barrow, 
sarcastically,  I  leave  you;  and  walked  off.”  And,  as  might  be 
expected  when  the  transition  from  the  preacher  to  the  thing 
preached  on  is  so  easy,  these  stories  too  often  border  on  pro¬ 
fanity,  and  become  mere  centres  of  insipid  irreverence.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions ;  and  there  is  a  drollery  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  which  will  perhaps  warrant  its  being  quoted.  It  is 
said  that  “  A  vicar  and  curate  of  a  village,  where  there  was  to 
be  a  burial,  were  at  variance.  The  vicar  not  coming  in  time,  the 
curate  began  the  service,  and  was  reading  the  words,  ‘  I  am  the 
resurrection,’  when  the  vicar  arrived,  almost  out  of  breath,  and, 
snatching  the  book  out  of  the  curate’s  hands,  with  great  scorn, 
cried,  You  the  resurrection !  ‘  I  am  the  resurrection’— and  then 

went  on.” 

Of  Irish  jokes  there  are  abundance,  and  it  may  he  observed 
that  the  joke  is  too  often  based  on  a  mere  headlong  misuse  of 
language,  as  when  an  Irish  newspaper  having  printed  “Her  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Dorset  of  a  son,”  begged  the  next  day  to  correct  it 
into  “  His  Grace  the  Duchess.”  Unless  Irish  jokes  are  of  this  sort, 
they  generally  turn  on  the  contrast  between  an  apparent  pos¬ 
sibility  and  an  actual  impossibility.  For  instance,  we  read  that 
“  An  Irishman  some  years  ago,  attending  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  waited  upon  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of 
the  German  flute,  desiring  to  know  on  what  terms  he  would  give 
him  a  few  lessons  :  the  flute-player  informed  him  that  he  gene¬ 
rally  charged  two  guineas  for  the  first  month,  and  one  guinea 
for  the  second.  Then,  by  my  soul,  replied  the  Hibernian,  I’ll 
begin  the  second  month !”  Here  the  joke  turns  upon  its  being  ap¬ 
parently  as  easy  to  begin  learning  the  flute  one  mouth  as  another ; 
and  if  these  jokes  have  really  been  made  by  Irishmen,  it  is  dilli- 
cult  to  suppose  that  the  quickness  which  lit  upon  this  kind  of  con¬ 
trast  was  always  accidental  and  unconscious,  Probably  the 
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Irish  pupil  was  as  much  tickled  with  the  notion  of  beginning 
the  second  month  as  the  Englishman  who  recorded  it,  and 
thought  it  so  very  Irish.  Of  the  jokes  in  this  collection  that 
cannot  be  classed  under  any  particular  head,  the  best  are,  of 
course,  a  few  well-known  stories  of  Foote,  Johnson,  and  Sheridan, 
although  from  such  sources  much  better  and  many  more 
stories  might  have  been  obtained.  Sometimes  among  the  mass 
of  mediocre  jokes  borrowed  from  persons  unknown  or  un¬ 
mentioned,  we  come  across  one  which  has  something  in  it  of 
richer  and  broader  fun.  We  may  mention  the  following :  “  One 
meeting  an  old  acquaintance,  whom  the  world  had  frowned  upon 
a  little,  asked  him,  Where  he  lived  ?  Where  do  I  live  ?  said  he ; 
I  don’t  know;  but  I  starve  down  towards  Wapping  and  that 
way.”  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  saying  “  down  towards 
Wapping,”  and  adding  “and  that  way,”  as  if  starving  was  re¬ 
cognised  as  a  definite  but  vagrant  occupation.  There  is  also  a 
liveliness  in  the  anecdote  of  the  gentleman  who,  when  crossing 
the  water,  wanted  to  learn  the  price  of  coals,  and  hailed  one  ot 
the  labourers  at  work  in  a  collier  with  “Well,  Paddy,  how  are 
coals  P”  To  which  the  labourer  cheerfully  replied,  “  Black  as 
ever,  your  honour.”  We  will  end  our  notice  by  extracting  a  few 
stories  which  rise  a  little  above  the  average  ;  and  if  they  are  old 
to  many  of  our  readers,  they  will  not  perhaps  be  so  to  all. 

When  Mr.  Hankey  was  in  vogue  as  a  great  banker,  a  sailor  had,  as  part  of 
his  pay,  a  draft  on  him  for  fifty  pounds.  This  the  sailor  thought  an  immense 
sum,  and  calling  at  the  house,  insisted  upon  seeing  the  master  in  private. 
This  was  at  length  acceded  to ;  and  when  the  banker  and  the  sailor  met  to¬ 
gether,  the  following  conversation  ensued.  Sailor  :  Mr.  Hankey,  I’ve  got  a 
tickler  for  you — didn’t  like  to  expose  you  before  the  lads. — Hankey  :  That 
was  kind,  l’ray,  what’s  this  tickler  ? — Sailor  :  Never  mind,  don’t  be  afraid, 
I  won’t  hurt  you;  ’ tis  a  fifty. — Hankey:  Ah!  that’s  a  tickler,  indeed. — 
Sailor :  Don’t  fret ;  give  mo  five  pounds  now',  and  the  rest  at  so  much  a 
week,  I  sha’n’t  mention  it  to  anybody. 

I  will  save  you  a  thousand  pounds,  said  an  Irishman  to  an  old  gentleman, 
if  you  don’t  stand  in  your  own  light.  How'?  You  have  a  daughter,  and  you 
intend  to  give  her  ten  thousand  as  a  marriage  portion.  I  do,  sir.  I  will  take 
her  with  nine  thousand. 

An  old  lady  meeting  a  Cambridge  man,  asked  him,  How  her  nephew  be¬ 
haved  himself?  Truly,  madam,  says  he,  he’s  a  brave  fellow,  and  sticks  close 
to  Catherine  Hall — [name  of  a  college].  I  vow,  said  she,  I  feared  as  much; 
he  was  abvays  hankering  after  the  girls  from  a  boy. 

A  father,  exhorting  his  son  to  early  rising,  related  a  story  of  a  person  who, 
early  one  morning,  found  a  large  purse  of  money.  Well,  replied  the  youth, 
hut  the  person  who  lost  it  rose  earlier. 

An  Irishman  lately  arriving  in  London,  and  passing  through  Broad  Street, 
observed  a  glass  globe,  containing  some  fine  large  gold  fish.  He  exclaimed — 
And  sure,  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  seen  live  red  herrings. 

A  gentleman  who  loved  everything  that  was  foreign,  and  was  extremely 
fond  of  hard  names,  dining  at  a  friend’s  house,  asked  him,  What  the  name  of 
tho  wine  was,  of  which  he  had  just  drank  a  glass  at  table?  His  friend,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  was  but  indifferent,  and  recollecting  that  lie  had  bought  it  at 
Stocks  Market,  told  him,  it  was  the  true  Stoko  Marketto ;  upon  which  he 
found  the  wine  excellent,  and  gave  it  great  encomiums. 


INDIA. 


I'' WO  successful  engagements  are  reported  in  the  latest  intel- 
-  ligence  from  India,  in  which  the  divisions  under  General 
Roberts  and  General  Sir  J.  Hope  Grant  respectively  distin¬ 
guished  themselves.  It  appears  that,  in  each  case,  a  marked 
advantage  was  secured.  Both  the  English  commanders  in¬ 
flicted  severe  loss,  if  not  total  discomfiture,  upon  their  opponents, 
and  at  a  very  small  sacrifice  of  their  own  troops.  As  yet,  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  appreciate  exactly  the  bearing  of  these 
affairs  upon  the  general  position  of  the  combatants.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  so  wise  a  commander  as  Lord  Clyde  would  not 
have  sanctioned  operations  in  the  field,  in  the  middle  of  the  hot 
season,  unless  to  secure  objects  of  paramount  importance ;  and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  perceive  that  the  system  of  warfare  adopted 
at  the  outset  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  been  steadily  per¬ 
severed  in,  and  that  the  most  valuable  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  without  any  needless  sacrifice  of  the  soldiers  employed 
in  the  operations.  The  present  state  of  the  contest,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  our  military  resources  in  India,  completely  justify  the 
course  which  has  been  followed  in  combating  the  insurrection. 
The  mutineers  have  been  signally  defeated  on  every  point,  and 
notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done, 
our  troops  are  strong  in  numbers  and  efficiency.  And  the  contest 
is  obviously  approaching  its  termination.  It  may  now  indeed  be 
doubted  whether  the  English  armies  will,  in  any  part  of  the  dis¬ 
affected  provinces,  have  to  encounter  an  organized  resistance  such 
as  was  offered  on  many  points  a  few  months  ago.  But  though 
the  mutineers  have  been  defeated  and  dispersed,  much  remains 
to  be  done  to  accomplish  the  final  pacification  of  India.  Still 
there  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  great  improvement  in  the  political 
and  military  situation. 

The  capture  of  Delhi  and  the  fall  of  Lucknow  failed  to  realize 
the  sanguine  expectations  which,  in  some  quarters,  had  been  en¬ 
tertained.  Valuable  as  those  successes  were  in  every  point  of 
view,  they  did  not  lead  to  such  complete  results  as  had  been 
looked  for.  The  rebels  remained  in  the  field,  and  preserved  a 
certain  degree  of  discipline  and  organization.  The  last  few 
months  have  operated  a  remarkable  change  in  their  position. 
The  rebellion  has  lost  cohesion.  The  rebels  have  been  driven 
from  the  strong  places  which  they  had  occupied ;  the  capital 
cities  of  the  disturbed  provinces  have  been  successively  reduced  ; 
and  in  many  important  districts  the  authority  of  Government 
lias  been  completely  restored.  The  arrival  of  the  hot  season, 
as  well  as  the  fatigues  which  the  soldiers  had  undergone,  led  the 


Commander-in-Chief  to  refrain  for  the  moment  from  operations 
in  the  field — except  when  an  imperious  necessity  demanded 
the  display  of  troops  in  districts  where  our  communications 
were  threatened,  or  where  there  seemed  some  danger  that  the 
insurrection  might  spread  into  provinces  which  had  hitherto 
been  free  from  it.  There  has  necessarily  therefore  been  a  sus¬ 
pension,  to  a  great  extent,  of  military  movements,  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  on  that  account  that  the  work  is  yet  completed, 
or  that  it  would  be  wise  to  lessen  our  efforts,  or  to  di¬ 
minish  the  forces  employed  in  the  struggle.  The  prospect  is 
no  doubt,  upon  the  whole,  a  favourable  one.  But  the  work 
of  pacification  will  require  time  as  well  as  the  constant  em¬ 
ployment  of  considerable  bodies  of  European  troops.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  more  complete  results  would  have 
followed  the  signal  successes  of  our  arms,  and  that  we 
should  not  now  have  to  lament  that,  in  many  of  our  provinces, 
and  some  of  them  among  the  longest  under  our  sway,  the 
authority  of  the  Government  is  still  but  imperfectly  re-esta¬ 
blished.  Of  the  fact,  however,  there  is  unhappily  but  little  doubt. 
The  explanation  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  insurrection,  and  in  the  character  which  it  has  at  length 
unmistakeably  assumed. 

So  long  as  there  were  large  fortified  cities  to  make  for,  and  so 
long  as  there  were  accumulated  treasures  by  which  the  mutinous 
regiments  could  be  paid,  it  was  natural  enough  that  the  latter 
should  keep  together  in  large  bodies  and  preserve  a  regular  mili¬ 
tary  organization.  At  Delhi,  the  mutinous  Sepoys  seemed  to  bo 
the  chief  actors  and  the  originators  of  the  insurrectionary  move¬ 
ment.  Their  importance  gradually  diminished  as  one  strong 
place  after  another  fell  before  the  valour  of  the  British  troops. 
The  Sepoys  soon  began  to  play  a  secondary  part.  They  ceased 
to  keep  together  in  large  bodies ;  their  organization  disap¬ 
peared  ;  they  became  absorbed  into  bands  of  insurgents,  ready 
to  serve  any  native  chief  who  could  pay  them,  and  to  plunder 
wherever  they  could  do  so  with  impunity.  As  the  importance  of 
the  Sepoys  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  diminished,  that  of  tho 
insurgent  chiefs  increased.  The  change  was  not  the  less  marked 
for  being  gradual.  The  English  Generals  had  no  longer  to  deal 
with  large  bodies  of  regular  troops,  or  to  make  preparation  for 
long  and  laborious  sieges.  The  resistance  to  be  encountered 
was  of  a  different,  but  perhaps  of  a  scarcely  less  serious  character. 
The  spirit  of  feudalism,  always  an  essential  element  of  society, 
which  had  slumbered,  but  which  had  never  died  out,  even  in  the 
oldest  of  our  provinces,  had  been  roused,  and  was  now  arrayed 
against  us.  The  Sepoys,  broken  up  into  small  bodies,  joined  the 
standards  of  insurgent  chiefs,  and  though  no  longer  a  formidable 
enemy  in  themselves,  they  became  dangerous  from  the  extent  to 
which  the  insurrection  had  now  spread.  Most  of  them  followed  the 
chiefs  of  their  native  provinces,  the  consequence  of  which  has  been 
that  large  tracts,  previously  undisturbed,  have  suddenly  become 
the  scene  of  irregular  warfare,  accompanied  by  pillage  and  incen¬ 
diarism.  Whenever  any  of  these  Sepoys  arrived  in  a  disaffected 
district,  an  insurgent  movement  at  once  took  place  ;  and  it  may 
be  observed  that  these  things  have  happened  even  in  our  oldest 
provinces,  and  that  the  rebellion  has  often  met  with  the  sympathy 
of  populations  that  have  been  longest  under  our  rule.  It  is  in¬ 
disputable  that  in  Behai-,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  the  feeling 
of  the  population  is  as  hostile  to  us  as  it  is  in  the  recently  an¬ 
nexed  kingdom  of  Oude.  The  arrival  of  a  scattered  remnant  of 
fugitive  mutineers  is  sufficient  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the 
population.  In  a  few  days  the  police  disappears,  the  jails  are 
broken,  the  Government  establishment  plundered,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  hurry  forward  a  military  force  to  prevent  the  devas¬ 
tation  of  the  country,  and  to  chastise  the  insurgents.  This  is 
precisely  the  history  of  the  events  that  have  occurred  in  Behar, 
where  disturbances  first  broke  out  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  fugitives  from  the  force  defeated  at  Azimghur 
by  Sir  E.  Lugard. 

Nor  is  Behar  an  exceptional  case.  There  are  other  provinces 
where  similar  dangers  may  be  anticipated,  and  which  must  be 
guarded  against.  For  this  purpose  a  considerable  number  of 
European  troops  will  be  indispensable,  at  all  events  for  some 
time  to  come,  if  we  would  avert  the  danger  of  a  devastating 
guerilla  warfare  in  some  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula.  It  will  be  necessary  to  station  European  detach¬ 
ments  in  places  where,  of  late  years,  they  have  been  seldom  seen ; 
for  it  is  but  too  clear  that,  even  in  the  countries  acquired  long  ago, 
we  cannot  count  on  the  loyalty  of  the  population.  We  must  make 
and  keep  up  a  certain  demonstration  of  power  in  territories  where, 
two  years  ago,  there  would  have  been  no  doubt  of  universal  and 
absolute  tranquillity.  This  blind  confidence  led  the  Indian 
Government  to  depart  from  its  former  system  of  garrisons,  and 
the  military  posts  were  weakened.  Formerly,  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Ganges  was  held  by  strong  brigades  of  native  troops,  with 
a  fair  proportion  of  European  regiments.  When  the  Punjaub  was 
conquered,  the  British  troops  were  sent  up  in  great  force  to  the 
newly-acquired  territories,  garrisons  being  required  for  Peshawur 
and  llawul  Pindee  ;  and  at  last  there  was  left  only  one  European 
regiment  between  Calcutta  and  Meerut,  which  was  removed  to 
Lucknow  from  Cawnpore  on  the  annexation  of  Oude. 

Under  present  circumstances  it  is  clear  therefore  that  the 
great  stations  on  the  Ganges  must  be  held  with  considerable 
strength.  The  population,  it  would  seem,  have  not  the  dis¬ 
position,  even  if  they  had  the  means,  to  resist  the  incursions  of 
marauders  and  insurgents.  Native  troops  there  are  none  re¬ 
maining,  and  therefore  a  large  proportion  of  the  European  army 
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will  be  required  for  this  duty.  The  condition  of  these  provinces 
is  greatly  altered  since  last  year.  Small  detachments  of  European 
soldiers  in  the  great  towns  sufficed  to  maintain  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  army  with  Calcutta,  and  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
British  residents.  But  the  Sepoys  were  then  concentrated  in 
large  masses,  and  the  insurrection  was  confined  to  a  limited 
area,  where  it  assumed  the  proportions  and  features  of  regular 
war.  Now,  however,  these  provinces  are  exposed  to  the  in¬ 
cursions  of  the  defeated  and  desperate  mutineers,  willing,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  rally  round  any  native  chief  for  the  sake  of  imme¬ 
diate  pay  or  plunder.  In  order  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
old  provinces,  as  well  as  of  those  which  have  been  yet  more  im¬ 
plicated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  no  inconsiderable  fraction 
of  the  European  army  in  India,  at  the  same  time  that  great 
efforts  will  have  to  be  made  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Oude. 
Whether  in  a  political  or  military  point  of  view,  there  can  be  no 
object  of  higher  importance  than  to  prevent  the  spread  of  insur¬ 
rection  and  disorder  in  these  vast  and  wealthy  provinces.  It 
may  be  that  in  a  few  months  matters  will  mend  more  rapidly, 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  common  prudence  requires  that  there 
should  be  ample  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  military 
authorities  in  India. 

In  the  above  remarks  it  has  been  our  object  to  point  out  what, 
in  our  view,  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  present  situation 
of  India.  Although  it  will  be  admitted  that,  upon  the  whole, 
matters  have  improved  rapidly,  yet  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  great  caution  and  incessant  vigilance  are  requhed  to 
effect  the  pacification  of  the  country.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that,  although  signal  defeats  have  been  inflicted  on  the  enemy, 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  Oude  and  in  Bundelcund.  That 
the  conquest  of  both  will  be  undertaken  and  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  next  campaign,  we  entertain  not  the  slighest 
doubt.  Till  Oude  is  subdued,  its  fortresses  dismantled,  and  its 
inhabitants  disarmed,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  insurrection 
is  finally  put  down.  Though  Lucknow  has  fallen,  we  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  our  authority  over  the  native  mind  restored  so  long  as 
there  remain  examples  of  rebellion  conducted  with  impunity,  if 
not  with  success,  by  native  chiefs,  and  whilst  we  are  unable  to 
collect  the  revenue  in  lands  which  wo  profess  to  call  our  own. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  Oude  are  connected  by  the  ties  of  religion 
and  race  with  the  populations  of  our  older  provinces,  we  can 
scarcely  expect  that  the  allegiance  of  the  latter  will  be  secured 
till  the  rebellion  of  the  former  has  been  completely  crushed. 
With  respect  to  Bundelcund,  active  measures  will  be  required  to 
restore  order  there,  though  the  condition  of  that  district  has, 
perhaps,  somewhat  less  bearing  on  the  state  of  the  population  in 
our  other  provinces,  as  the  same  sympathy  of  race  does  not  exist 
as  in  the  case  of  Oude.  The  matter,  however,  though  not  of  such 
immediate  and  paramount  importance  as  the  occupation  of  Oude, 
is  of  considerable  gravity  in  itself,  and  will  furnish  occupation 
for  a  strong  force.  Again,  the  state  of  Rohilcund,  according 
to  the  latest  accounts,  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the  withdrawal 
of  a  single  European  soldier.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  with 
the  services  that  are  inquired  of  the  army,  there  is  no  superfluity 
of  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commander-in-Chi'cf  for  the 
ensuing  campaign.  The  area  over  which  the  European  army  is 
spread  is  necessarily  very  large,  and  though  our  forces  in  India 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  destroy  any  armies  that  Asia 
could  bring  together,  they  are  not  too  numerous  for  the  present 
requirements  of  India.  A  large  number  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  disturbances  in  provinces  which  are  still 
pervaded  by  a  restless  and  uneasy  feeling,  whilst  it  will  require 
skilfully  combined  movements  and  unceasing  economy  of  men  to 
effect  the  complete  reduction  of  those  hostile  territories  which 
have  as  yet  been  but  partially  subjugated. 


THE  CLEKGY  PAINTED  BY  THEMSELVES. 

THE  Clerical  Directory  is  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  compiled  in  a  very  curious 
way.  As  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  getting  a  class  newspaper  into 
circulation  it  merits  a  description.  There  is  a  newspaper,  dedi¬ 
cated,  we  believe,  to  concerns  purely  clerical,  called  the  Clerical 
Journal ;  and  the  proprietors  of  this  journal  bethought  themselves 
of  the  clever  and  ingenious  device  of  getting  the  clergy  to  interest 
themselves  in  it  by  asking  them  to  photograph  themselves  widely 
in  its  columns.  A  schedule  in  blank  was,  it  seems,  forwarded  to 
every  British  parson,  with  a  request  that  he  would  fill  in  the 
particulars  of  his  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  his  academic 
and  ecclesiastical  successes  and  exchanges,  the  various  curacies 
and  preferments  which  he  had  held,  his  income,  and  his  literary 
productions.  An  opportunity  so  tempting  for  the  clerical  mind 
and  man  to  picture  themselves  under  the  best  lights  was  of  course 
generally  taken  advantage  of.  “  The  dignitaries  and  clergy  of 
the  Church  generally,”  we  are  assured,  “  lent  their  cor¬ 
dial  aid  to  this  great  undertaking”  of  drawing  their  own  por¬ 
traits,  and  for  several  years  the  Clerical  Journal  has  contained, 
every  week,  a  gallery  of  ecclesiastical  notables,  which  not  a  little 
resembles  the  Stud  Boole,  or  Dorling’s  Card  for  the  races.  All 
these  scattered  notices  have  been  reprinted  into  a  single  large 
volume,  which  is  published  under  the  name  of  the  Clerical 
Directory.  It  is  a  huge,  heterogeneous,  chaotic  book,  without 
form  or  order.  The  names  arc  not  reduced  to  alphabetical  order, 
but  occur  higgledy-piggledy,  or,  as  the  compilers  say  of  the 
Directory,  “  it  was  necessary  to  print  the  materials  in  an  unar¬ 


ranged  form,  name  by  name,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  obtained.” 
The  only  guide  through  this  wilderness  is  an  index,  which,  if 
you  have  to  seek  for  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith, 
is  tedious  enough  to  hunt  through.  Commenced  in  1855,  it  drags 
down  its  tedious  disconnectedness  to  1858,  utterly  unarrauged  and 
unsystematic.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  posted  up  to  the  date 
of  publication,  and  though  tne  title-page  bears  the  date  of  the 

S’esent  year,  Monck  is  still  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Mr.  Yilliers 
ector  of  Bloomsbury.  Its  material  and  mechanical  faults, 
however,  are  not  so  remarkable  as  its  moral  inconcinnity.  Of  the 
eighteen  thousand  clergy  whose  careers  it  affects  to  chronicle, 
there  were  of  course  a  good  many  too  idle,  or  too  modest,  or  too 
sensitive  to  send  descriptions  of  themselves  to  Mr.  Crockford,  the 

Erinter  of  the  Clerical  Journal.  Very  likely  they  thought  his 
lank  forms,  requesting  an  autobiography,  a  piece  of  summary 
impertinence.  The  result  is  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  clergy  who 
stand  well  in  their  own  eyes,  who  indeed  form  the  majority,  have 
been  very  minute  in  their  descriptions  of  themselves ;  while  in  the 
case  of  those  who  declined  to  be  their  own  trumpeters,  Mr.  Crock - 
ford  and  his  assistants  have  been  left  to  such  chance  modes  of 
acquiring  information  as  booksellers’  catalogues,  and  Bishops’ 
registers,  and  the  Clergy  List  would  supply.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  very  considerable  disproportion  between  the  scale  of  im¬ 
portance  which  a  man  occupies  when  he  draws  his  own  portrait 
and  when  it  has  been  drawn  by  his  contemporaries.  The  earlier 
lortion  of  the  Directory,  in  which  the  parsons  painted  their  own 
ikenesses,  is  full,  copious,  and  explicit  in  every  particular.  Fired 
at  Mr.  Crockford’s  courteous  invitation,  the  clerics  who  respected 
themselves  and  their  career,  instantly  sat  down  to  anatomize 
themselves,  while  the  later  entries  contain  only  the  curt  and 
costive  information  which  obviously  wa3  picked  up  anyhow.  So 
that  if  any  curious  person  wishes  to  know  whether  the  parson  of 
a  parish  has  a  tolerable  opinion  of  himself,  he  has  only  to  look 
at  the  forward  or  backward  place  which  he  occupies  in  Mr. 
Crockford’s  Directory  to  judge  of  hi3  relative  degrees  in  vanity 
or  modesty. 

The  collection,  as  we  have  said,  consists  of  more  than  eighteen 
thousand  entries ;  but  apart  from  the  help  which  the  volume 
affords  in  approximating  to  any  given  parson’s  valuation  of  his  own 
achievements,  it  is  really  a  very  curious  compilation.  To  know  so 
much  of  the  little  particulars  of  the  history  of  so  large  a  class — the 
age,  fortune,  and  fame  of  so  many  individuals — when  a  man  was 
ordained,  what  he  did  at  College,  what  curacies  and  livings  lie  has 
passed  through — is  sure  to  be  interesting,  especially  because  it  is 
of  little  real  and  general  importance,  and  ought  to  interest  nobody. 
Like  many  other  pieces  of  statistics,  it  ministers  to  that  universal 
faculty  which  delights  in  gossip ;  so  that  we  can  calculate  for  the 
Clerical  Directory  an  amount  of  popularity  which  neither  its 
execution  nor  its  contents  would  justify,  though,  as  long  as 
human  nature  delights  in  meddling  with  other  people’s  concerns, 
such  manuals  will  always  attract  readers. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  reader  of  the  Clerical  Di¬ 
rectory  is  the  vast  .amount  of  energy  and  literature  of  some  sort 
which  the  clerical  order  must  contain— the  Biographia  Clericalis 
records,  at  least  in  its  earlier  entries,  nearly  every  man  as 
an  author.  There  is  scarcely  a  parson  who  is  not  also  a  notable, 
and  not  one  who  might  not  survive  as  an  instructor  of  his  kind, 
though  wo  cannot  forget  Cowper’s  reflections  on  a  similar  list  of 
the  illustrious  obscure : — 

Oh  fond  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  ignoble,  born  to  be  forgot ! 

In  vain,  recorded  in  historic  page, 

They  court  tho  notice  of  a  future  age : 

#  *  *  *  * 

There  goes  tho  parson, — O  illustrious  spark ! 

And  there,  scarco  less  illustrious,  goes  the  clerk ! 

It  is,  of  course,  in  chronicling  their  literary  productions  that  the 
vanity,  and  we  fear  the  littleness,  of  too  many  of  our  pastors  and 
teachers  manifest  themselves  ;  and  the  chief  value  of  tho  Clerical 
Directory  will  be  in  showing  what  a  vast  amount  of  sermons,  and 
tracts,  and  pamphlets  have  been  published,  for  which  the  world 
is  neither  wiser  nor  better.  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  tho 
smaller  a  writer’s  literary  successes  have  been,  the  more  minute, 
and  accurate,  and  painstaking  he  is  in  setting  out  his  perform¬ 
ances.  We  will  give  some  specimens  by  -which  a  Biographia 
Literaria,  by  some  Watt  or  Lowndes  of  the  future,  will  find  itself 
encumbered  with  a  plethora  of  contemptible  materials.  It  must 
be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Steward,  curate  of  Swardeston,  to  his 
family  and  friends,  to  have  it  enshrined  in  the  immortality  of 
type,  that  he  is  “  author  of  Bray  read  it,  and  Have  you  read  it  ? — 
two  tracts  published  atNorwioh  by  Priestand  Green,  1853,”  though 
we  confess  that  we  are  not  so  much  enlightened  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hallam,  of  9,  Clarence-place,  Devonport, 
is  “author  of  various  anonymous  publications.”  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  real  addition  to  our  bibliographical  stores  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  exact  catalogue  of  tho  opera  omnia  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hobson,  of  Aylesham,  Norfolk,  who,  among  other  publi¬ 
cations,  is  author  of  what  must  be  a  clerical  jest — “  What 
mean  ye  by  this  service  ?  (the  question  discussed  in  the  trial  of 
George  Herbert,  Richard  Hooker,  Charles  Simeon,  Reginald 
Heber,  and  Thomas  Scott,  on  the  charge  of  heresy),  and  also  of 
James  Dowell,  a  tract,  price  x\d.,”  and  of  “  the  Boor  Man  and 
the  Bauper,  price  2d.”  Mr.  I)avis,  of  Ffynn-ondcw'i-fawr,  takes 
occasion  to  announce  that  he  is  “  Contributor  to  Yr Haul, 
Y  Brotestant,  tho  old  Gwrou  Cymreig,  Y  Cymro,  &c.”  The 
ample  canvas  which  Mr.  Crockford’s  liberality  has  assigned  to 
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the  clerical  limners  leads,  however,  occasionally  to  superfluity,  if 
not  to  impertinence,  in  either  sense  of  that  word.  For  example, 
there  is  a  pleonasm  in  Mr.  Simpson  s  description  of  himself 
as  a  “  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  surprised  to  be  informed 
under  Mr.  Kabett’s  biography  that  “  Eabett  on  the  number 
666,  or  Aarelros— Lateinos,  the  only  proper  name  of  a  Man 
whose  Apocalyptic  number  is  y£v,  or  666,  Kev.  xiu.  io, 
though  “published  at  12 s.  6d.,  is  now  reduced  to  8s.  6d.  or 
less.”  Mr.  Hayward  Cox,  too,  must  have  been  reduced  to 
some  straits,  when,  in  enumerating  his  various  services  to 
society,  he  condescended  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  he  is  Con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review, ,  and  Evi¬ 
dence  in  the  Oxford  University  Commission  Eeport.”  Some¬ 
times  these  self-revelations  must  be  more  inconvenient  to  others 
than  to  the  penitents,  as  when  Mr.  Nassau  St.  Leger  confesses 
himself  guilty  of  “various  articles  in  the  Morning  Post.”  Nor 
can  Mr.  S.  A.  Warde’s  penitential  disclosures  be  other  than 
edifying,  when,  with  a  preternatural  sense  of  the  duty  of  humi¬ 
liation,  he  confesses  himself  a  “  Contributor  to  the  Student,  a 
journal  of  art,  and  Sharpe’s  Magazine,  1847.” 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  past,  we  fall  across  the  name  of 
Pretyman,  with  the  same  interest  as  we  trace  the  relics  of  a  lost 
creation.  Pretyman  is  to  the  Peel  incumbents  as  a  Dinotherium 
to  the  weasel.  Here  are  this  much-enduring  pluralist’s  incum¬ 
brances  in  his  heavenly  walk.  “  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Lincoln,  value  1742 1.  15 s,  3 d.,  with  the  prebendal  stall  of  Stoke 
annexed,  268 1. ;  rector  ot  Wheatkampstead,  with  Harpenden 
curacy,  dioc.  Eochester,  income  of  the  two,  139U.  and  house; 
perpetual  curate  of  Nettleham,  45?.  j  rector  of  Ckalfont  St.  Giles, 
income,  85 <jl.  and  house;  canon  residentiary  of  Winchester, 
value  755 1.  and  residence ;” — the  modest  total  which  this  poor 
servant  of  the  Cross  enjoys  being  only  5260Z.  15s.  3d.  per  annum, 
and  five  houses  to  live  in.  After  this,  Mr.  Sparke,  another  speci¬ 
men  of  Episcopal  nepotism,  shines  with  diminished  lustre.  He  is 
“  Canon  of  Ely,  303Z. ;  vicar  of  Littleport,  2035/. ;  rector  of  Felt- 
well,  1471?. ;  and  registrar  of  the  diocese  of  Ely,”  which  is  only 
some  one  or  two  thousands  per  annum  more.  The  Ely  Canonry 
We  may  remark  is  entered  only  at  about  half  its  value.  The 
brother  Sparke  is,  we  regret  to  find,  but  poorly  off,  as  he 
enjoys  only  “  a  canonry  of  Ely,  valued  at  307Z. ;  the  rectory  of 
Levington,  which  is  valued  at  2190Z. ;  and  the  rectories  of  Gun- 
thorpe  and  Bale,  which,  together,  produce  662 1.”  But  the 
Episcopal  duty  of  providing  for  his  own  is  fully  recognised  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Eobert  Moore,  son  of  a  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  to  the  rectory  of  Hunton,  value  105 gl.,  adds 
that  of  Latchingdon,  of  which  the  income  is  955Z.,  and  a  stall  at 
Canterbury,  which  is  figured,  and  much  below  its  value,  at  900 1. ; 
but  who  tops  up  with  the  “registrary  of  the  Prerogative  Court,” 
which  is  usually  reckoned  at  5000 1.  per  annum  more.  These 
things,  however,  are  the  exception  in  the  pages  of  the  Clerical 
Directory.  Generally  speaking,  they  but  record  the  simple  lives 
and  moderate  estate  of  men  of  plain  manners  and  useful  in  their 
generation.  W  e  have  called  attention  to  the  faults  in  the  strata, 
but,  at  least,  public  attention  does  not  require  to  be  raised  against 
Ecclesiastical  abuses  of  this  sort.  Eather  the  danger  is  the  other 
way.  Clerical  incomes  are  for  the  most  part  fixed,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  make  them  stipendiaries.  With  money  daily  decreas¬ 
ing  in  value,  the  problem  of  another  generation — perhaps  of  the 
present — will  be,  to  screw  out  of  Church  revenues  such  clerical 
incomes  as  shall  prevent  a  greater  deterioration  of  the  clerical 
status,  both  in  point  of  education  and  position,  than  what  our 
social  habits  require  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  value  of  the  Clerical  Directory  is  in  the  proof  that  it  affords, 
how  small  the  general  incomes  of  the  clergy  are. 


THE  FIRST  EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN  ART-MANOFACTURES 
AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

TN  spite  of  the  notorious  charlatanism  of  many  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  we  are  of  those  who  wish  it  well  and  who 
hope  for  much  practical  good  from  its  operations.  There  is  quite 
enough  to  stir  one’s  bile  in  a  visit  to  the  Museum  at  Brompton 
—we  beg  pardon,  at  South  Kensington.  It  is  a  natural  enough 
mistake,  for  the  Museum  actually  touches  the  burial-ground  of 
Brompton  Church ;  but  the  authorities  prefer  the  more  aristo¬ 
cratic  name  of  South  Kensington,  and  with  good  reason.  For 
is  there  not  a  material  as  well  as  a  moral  barrier  between  Bromp¬ 
ton  and  the  more  fashionable  suburb  that  skirts  its  northern 
boundary  ?  There  may  be  jealousy  between  Camden  Town  and 
Eegent’s  Park,  and  many  other  adjacent  qu artier s ;  but  at  any 
rate  you  may  travel  easily  from  one  to  the  other.  Not  so,  south 
of  Hyde  Park.  Woe  be  to  the  straDger  who  would  make  a  short 
cut  from  the  Serpentine  to  Chelsea.  There  is  a  solid  barrier 
between  the  gentility  of  Ennismore-terrace  and  the  vulgarity 
of  Brompton ;  and  the  denizens  of  Eutland-gate  prefer  living 
in  a  cul-de-sac  to  having  a  free  exit,  and  a  mile  less  of  cab-fare, 
to  the  new  Pimlico  Terminus.  Who  will  wonder,  then,  that 
the  Museum  should  be  dubbed  as  of  South  Kensington,  and 
that  its  ideal  locality  should  be  near  the  Prince’s-gate  and  the 
Exhibition-road,  while,  fortunately  for  its  own  prosperity,  it  is 
actually  on  the  route  of  the  Fulham  omnibuses,  opposite — dare 
we  express  it  in  print  P — the  “  Bell  and  Horns.” 

“Fortunately,”  we  say,  for,  in  spite  of  its  distance  from  the 


centre  of  population,  whether  gentle  or  simple,  it  must  be 
granted  that  very  large  numbers  of  visitors  are  attracted  to  the 
Brompton  Museum.  It  is  an  encouraging  sight  enough  to  watch 
the  crowds  that  on  the  free  days,  and  especially  the  free  evenings, 
gaze  with  delight  on  the  Sheepshanks’  pictures,  get  bored  in  the 
Educational  Department,  wonder  at  tlie  architectural  casts,  sit 
awed  in  the  forbidding  presence  of  the  David  or  the  Moses,  and 
stare  blankly  at  the  Soulages  and  High  Art  collections.  At 
least  some  of  these  visitors  will  be  benefited  by  these  novel 
sights;  and  the  more  that  go,  the  more  will  learn.  To  be  sure 
everything  is  done  to  attract  the  multitude.  Free  admission, 
and  that  in  the  evening — brilliantly  lighted  galleries  and  civil 
attendance.  Besides,  you  are  made  to  take  a  personal  interest, 
as  it  were,  in  the  fluctuating  averages  of  attendance.  A  ou  are 
registered  by  turn-tables;  you  are  reckoned  by  intelligent 
Sappers  and  Miners ;  hand-bills  are  tendered  you  with  compa¬ 
rative  columns  of  monthly  totals  ;  as  you  enter  you  see  the 
gigantic  rubricated  placard  of  the  week’s  admissions  ;  and  next 
morning  you  find  the  sum  of  the  day’s  attendance,  in  which  you 
have  yourself  been  an  unit,  conspicuous  in  the  Times.  Mr.  Cole 
is  a  thorough  proficient  in  the  art  of  puffing,  and  no  institution 
ever  blew  its  own  trumpet  more  complacently  than  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

Lege  multum,  aliquid  hcerehit,  is  an  old  adage,  but  not  a  very 
wise  one.  On  this  principle  the  directors  of  this  most  incon¬ 
gruous  Museum  must  have  proceeded  in  accumulating  its  con¬ 
tents.  They  must  have  argued  that  if  people  saw  much  they 
would  at  least  learn  something.  For  our  own  part,  we  can 
imagine  nothing  more  irritating  to  the  casual  visitor,  or  more 
confusing  to  a  student,  than  the  grotesque  juxtapositions  and 
audacious  disorder  of  the  larger  part  of  the  Brompton  Collection. 
And  of  this  the  public  has  some  right  to  complain ;  for  the  sole 
justification  of  those  frightful,  abnormal,  iron  constructions 
which  have  been  profanely  nicknamed  “the  Boilers,”  is  to  be 
found  in  the  supposed  facility  of  unlimited  expansion  afforded 
by  that  kind  of  architecture.  We  might  reasonably  have  ex¬ 
pected  a  new  apartment  to  be  added  as  often  as  the  process  of 
aggregation  or  classification  required  it.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  confess  to  a  real  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Department 
whose  head-quarters  are  fixed  in  this  Museum,  and  to  some 
confidence  that  its  labours  will  not  be  thrown  away.  Imme¬ 
diate  success  cannot  be  expected.  The  current  of  taste  and 
opinion  is  not  to  be  diverted  in  a  day.  Equal  zeal,  with  perhaps 
a  little  less  pretence,  for  the  future,  will  be  sure  to  do  something 
in  the  long  run  for  the  improvement  of  practical  art.  The  public, 
as  well  as  the  classes  engaged  in  the  production  of  art-manu¬ 
factures,  requires  to  be  educated.  And  it  will  be  contrary  to  all 
experience  if  the  observation  of  good  and  pure  models  does  not 
effect  some  change  for  the  better  in  the  popular  estimate,  as  well 
as  in  the  professional  exercise,  of  artistic  design.  But  it  is  not  wise 
to  expect  great  results  prematurely ;  and  we  doubt  whether  the 
Department  has  acted  judiciously  in  challenging  public  criticism 
so  soon  as  this  on  the  measure  of  success  it  has  already  attained. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  exhibition  now  open  at  South 
Kensington  of  works  of  art-manufacture,  designed  or  executed 
by  students  of  the  Schools  of  Art,  is  anything  but  a  triumph. 
That  it  is  not  without  promise  for  the  future,  especially  in  some 
departments,  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge ;  but  as  a  whole  the 
average  standard  that  has  been  reached  is  a  dreary  level  of 
mediocrity.  Under  these  circumstances  was  it  worth  while  to 
try  the  experiment  ?  The  introduction  to  the  Catalogue,  by  Mr. 
Wallis,  is  full  of  apologies  and  deprecations.  And  in  truth  they 
are  needed.  He  tells  us  that  the  object  of  the  exhibition  is  to 
illustrate  the  improvement  in  the  design  and  execution  of  works 
of  ornamental  art  that  may  fairly  be  credited  to  the  action  of  the 
Schools  of  Design  throughout  the  country  since  their  first  establish¬ 
ment  in  1837.  Up  to  1852, when  theDepartment  of  Science  and  Art 
was  instituted,  no  satisfactory  results  had  been  attained.  It  was 
found  to  be  almost  useless  to  afford  means  of  advanced  instruction 
to  adult  artisans  who  had  received  no  elementary  training  in 
drawing  aud  design.  The  new  Department,  therefore,  has  chiefly 
addressed  itself  to  the  encouragement  of  rudimental  teaching, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonably  hoped  that  the  next  generation  of 
students  may  be  better  qualified  than  their  predecessors  to  derive 
real  benefit  from  the  local  Schools  of  Art.  But  so  long  as  these 
hoped-for  results  are  still  prospective,  why  is  an  attempt  made  to 
illustrate  present  progress  F  Mr.  Wallis  admits  that  this  exhibition 
most  inadequately  represents  the  state  of  contemporary  design ; 
and  the  reasons  and  explanations  which  he  offers  are  really  so 
many  arguments  against  this  ill-advised  and  precipitate  scheme. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  boast  of  greater  results  having  been  at¬ 
tained  by  the  indirect  action  of  the  Schools  of  Art  than  are  here 
seen  to  have  followed  upon  their  immediate  operation  ;  but 
this  would  come  with  a  better  grace  were  the  direct  success 
more  marked  and  indisputable.  And  if,  indeed,  the  style  of 
design  for  the  machine-lace  of  Nottingham  is,  as  is  here  asserted, 
quite  changed  for  the  better,  we  do  not  see  why  the  present  ex¬ 
hibition  should  not  have  contained  proofs  of  this  improvement, 
even  though  the  manufacturers  or  designers  themselves  have  no 
immediate  connexion  with  the  Governmental  schools.  In  fact, 
there  seems  to  us  a  little  want  of  ingenuousness  in  thus  insinuat¬ 
ing  a  claim  to  a  large  amount  of  indirect  success  which  cannot 
be  traced  home  to  the  operations  of  the  Schools,  while  the 
present  exhibition,  by  excluding  all  works  that  are  not  designed 
or  executed  by  masters  or  students  in  the  Schools  of  Art,  prac¬ 
tically  ignores  the  high  merit  in  various  branches  of  art  that 
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has  been  reached  independently  and  antecedently  by  other  men. 
So  long,  for  example,  as  Messrs.  Hart  and  Son’s  generally  excel¬ 
lent  metal-work  stands  us  the  sole  representative  of  the  present 
state  of  design  in  that  department,  who  would  imagine  that 
Messrs.  Hardman,  or  Keith,  or  Skidmore,  had  exhibited  works 
quite  as  admirable  both  for  design  and  workmanship  as  far  back 
as  the  Exhibition  of  1S51,  before  the  Government  Department 
was  even  thought  of?  But  it  is  always  the  tendency  of  a 
bureau  to  try  to  magnify  its  usefulness  and  efficiency  by  appro¬ 
priating  to  itself  credit  that  might  at  least  be  shared  with  in¬ 
dependent  fellow-labourers. 

We  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  present  Exhibition  in  much 
detail.  The  catalogue  points  to  the  staples  of  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries,  of  Worcester,  and  of  Sheffield,  as  showing  the  most 
decided  improvement  in  design.  As  to  the  last  named  town,  wo 
are  incredulous,  judging  from  the  specimens  to  be  seen  here. 
In  Birmingham  little  has  been  done  as  yet ;  and  in  textile  manu¬ 
factures  progress  seems  utterly  baffled  by  the  obstinate  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  consumer  for  the  old  style  of  pattern,  and  the  certain 
piracy  by  unscrupulous  rivals  in  trade  of  any  improved  design. 
Macclesfield  alone  seems  to  feel  the  influence  of  purer  taste ; 
while  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley  adhere  to  their  old 
traditions.  Of  progress  in  the  art  manufactures  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  Mr.  Wrallis  says  little  or  nothing. 

The  products  of  industrial  art  now  collected  for  exhibition  are 
divided  into  twelve  classes.  Glass  and  ceramic  manufactures  are 
very  wisely  placed  first  in  order.  In  the  former  we  are  pleased 
to  see  considerable  improvement  in  form.  But  a  nearer  inspec¬ 
tion  reveals  a  coarseness  of  substance  and  ornament  very  unlike 
the  Venetian  prototypes.  There  seems  to  us  but  little  fancy  in 
the  original  designs,  and  some  of  them  are  laboured  and  cum¬ 
brous,  and  withal  pretentious.  The  best  specimens  are  those 
from  Mr.  Pichardson’s  works  at  Wordsley,  near  Stourbridge. 
The  worst  come  from  Birmingham.  The  decanter  made  by  the 
Islington  Company  in  that  town  is  simply  hideous.  But  in 
ceramic  products  the  spirited  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Minton 
and  Co.  has  provoked  a  generous  rivalry  from  other  firms,  and 
the  general  display  is  encouraging.  We  regret,  however,  to  see 
no  new  development  from  the  Minton  works.  Here  arc  tiles, 
majolica,  Palissy  ware,  sham  Limoges  ware  (to  which  we  have  a 
rooted  objection,  for  why  should  metallic  enamelling  be  imitated 
in  pottery) — porcelain,  stone  ware,  and  terra  cotta.  But  we 
have  still  to  wait  for  the  revival  of  the  Della  Ilobbia  manufac¬ 
ture.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  specimens  here  collected  we 
have  seen  before,  and  of  some  we  are  quite  tired.  Among  the 
new  designs  there  are  few  that  strike  us  as  being  of  unusual 
merit.  The  majority  of  them  are  commonplace  in  the  extreme. 
Tiles,  from  Pugin’s  drawings,  would  have  been,  we  should  have 
thought,  inadmissible,  under  the  conditions  of  this  particular  ex¬ 
hibition,  as  being  confined  to  works  emanating  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Schools  of  Art.  Upon  the  whole,  our  foremost  ceramic 
artists  in  England  appear  to  have  mastered  all  the  mechanical 
processes,  and  nothing  seems  wanting  but  a  spark  of  real  inven¬ 
tive  genius  to  inaugurate  a  further  development.  Messrs.  Kerr 
and  Binns,  of  Worcester,  are  the  nearest  rivals  of  Messrs. 
Minton.  A  Parian  vase  ( 181)  from  their  works,  designed  and 
painted  by  a  female  artist,  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  prettiest 
things  in  the  whole  room.  The  Louis  Seize  cabinet,  made  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  reappears 
here  with  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt’s  flattering  report  upon  it.  With 
every  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  numerous  skilful  artists  employed 
in  this  piece  of  furniture,  who  are  all  enumerated  in  the  libro  d'oro 
of  the  Exhibition,  we  cannot  think  the  whole  composition  pleasing 
or  successful. 

Ornamental  metal-work  forms  the  next  division.  Here  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  principle  of  selection.  Many  of  the 
works  show  no  gleam  of  a  purer  artistic  intelligence,  and  some 
are  actually  retrogressive.  What  a  monstrosity,  for  example,  is 
the  cast-iron  monumental  tablet,  from  Handsworth,  to  the 
memory  of  Ebenezer  Hope,  in  which  three  angels,  “  modelled  by 
so-and-so  of  Somerset  House,”  are  represented  in  dancing  atti¬ 
tudes,  holding  a  heraldic  shield,  blazoned  with  a  cross !  The 
rates  and  fenders  are  as  bad  as  ever — one  of  the  worst  offenders 
eing,  perhaps,  the  largest  dealer  in  such  things  in  all  London, 
Mr.  Burton  of  Oxford  Street.  However,  a  Dudley  lad,  George 
Parkin,  has  designed  a  really  good  set  of  fender  and  fire-irons 
(231),  were  it  not  for  the  handles  of  the  latter.  And  a  word  of 
praise  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Joseph  Ash,  the  designer  for  Hart 
&  Sons,  for  excellent  Gothic  details  in  metal-work.  In  oxidized 
silver,  silver  plate,  electro-deposits,  &c.,  we  see,  as  often  before, 
great  capabilities,  and  perhaps  a  tendency  towards  improve¬ 
ment,  but  little,  if  any,  actual  progress.  It  is  in  this  class  that 
there  occurs  one  of  the  best  jests  in  the  Exhibition.  A  Sheffield 
artist  wanting  to  design  a  novel  fish-slice,  has  positively  chosen 
the  shape  of  a  battle-axe  as  the  most  suitable  for  his  purpose  ! 
Imagine  the  combat  after  the  soup  between  a  boiled  salmon 
and  its  carver — the  latter  crying  out,  with  Ovid’s  “  furens 
bipennifer  Areas” — “  Discite  feemineis  quid  tela  virilia  pra:- 
stent,  O  juvenes,  operique  meo  concedite !”  The  jewellery 
is  almost  all  from  Birmingham,  and  is  as  far  as  ever  from 
purity  or  elegance  of  design.  The  wood-carving  is  better. 
There  are,  for  instance,  some  most  promising  lime-wood  medal¬ 
lions  —  original  in  design  and  delicate  in  cutting  —  the  work 
of  William  Perry,  a  London  student.  We  fail  to  see  any 
advance  in  the  designs  for  papier  mache,  and  in  lace  and  linen, 
damasks,  silks  and  ribbons,  the  improvement,  if  any,  is 


unimportant.  Among  the  printed  fabrics  we  discern  spirit 
and  taste  in  some  of  the  designs  of  James  Doeherty,  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  It  is,  wc  believe,  the  besotted  fondness  of  our  lower 
classes  for  dubious  browns  and  drabs,  that  thwarts  any 
wish  on  the  part  of  enterprising  manufacturers  to  introduce 
brighter  colours.  Wc  observe  a  capital  bright-hued  Paisley 
shawl  (590),  intended  for  the  Spanish  and  American  markets 
—a  fact  which  shows  that  part  of  the  blame  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  hideous  style  of  our  home  prints  is  due  to  the  consumer. 
In  carpets  and  tapestry  the  amelioration  of  design  is  obvious. 
Here,  at  least,  we  have  made  a  step  in  advance;  and  Kidder¬ 
minster  is  beginning  to  do  something  better  than  imitate  the 
designs  of  other  places.  Finally,  in  the  last,  or  Miscellaneous 
Class,  we  remark  some  hopeful  statuettes  in  Caen  stone,  by 
Samuel  Kuddoek,  of  the  South  Kensington  School ;  and  we  may 
register  some  very  fair  paper-hangings.  But  what  pretence  at 
art  is  there  in  Mr.  Sykes’s  horn  umbrella-handles,  or  Mr. 
Stannus’s  cast-iron  scraper — both  from  the  benighted  town  of 
Sheffield  ?  Some  weeding  of  this  collection  was  sadly  wanted. 
As  it  is,  the  general  result  is  by  no  means  so  encouraging  as  to 
make  us  wish  for  the  Exhibition  to  be  annual — or,  still  less,  per¬ 
manent.  And  we  have  one  more  piece  of  advice  to  give  its 
managers.  Unless  the  prices  of  these  art-manufactures  are  given, 
how  is  any  one  to  know  whether  improved  design  is  consistent 
with  cheap  production?  It  is  certain  that  we  shall  see  no 
general  improvement  in  design  till  it  is  proved  that  it  is  not 
more  expensive  to  buy  a  good  article  than  a  bad  one. 


ENGLISH  OPERA. 

rrnE  re-opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  operatic  purposes 
X  had  nothing  remarkable  about  it,  beyond  the  enthusiasm  dis¬ 
played  by  the  audience.  We  might  be  tempted  to  say  that  Mr. 
Balfe’s  Rose  of  Castille  had  already  been  repeated  ai  nauseam, 
were  not  the  incorrectness  of  the  expression  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  keen  appetite  with  which  the  throng  assembled  on 
Monday  night  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  lyrical  banquet  prepared 
for  its  gratification.  The  “  fact”  of  the  evening  was  the  intense 
interest  displayed  by  a  dense  mass  of  humanity,  perfectly  free 
from  the  infiuence  of  fashion,  for  a  work  which  offered  none  but 
musical  attractions.  They  liked  it  because  they  liked  it — a  reason 
commonly  assigned  to  female  logicians,  but  which  really  belongs 
to  every  unsophisticated  public,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 

An  old  caricature  of  the  Kowlandson  days,  entitled  ‘‘John 
Bull  at  the  Opera,”  represented  a  whole  audience  yawning  or 
snoring,  whilst  a  vocalist  was  straining  his  lungs,  and  fiddlers 
were  sawing  their  instruments  in  half,  for  the  pleasure,  appa¬ 
rently,  of  no  one  but  themselves.  Dr.  Arne’s  Artaxcrxes  was, 
for  many  years,  the  terror  of  the  lower  classes,  not  because  it 
was  bald  and  insipid,  but  because  it  lacked  the  charm  of  spoken 
dialogue.  Even  at  a  much  later  period,  many  sages  supposed  to 
be  familiar  with  the  taste  of  the  play-going  public,  stoutly 
maintained  that  the  only  operas  which  would  really  suit  the  bulk 
of  the  English  people  were  those  comedies,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Duenna,  in  which  a  song  is  introduced  as  an  occasional 
embellishment,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  the  acts  were  allowed  to 
close  with  something  like  a  musical  finale.  But  so  completely 
have  times  altered  in  this  respect,  that  if  an  ojicra  were  now 
announced  in  the  bills,  and  a  comedy,  interspersed  with  songs, 
were  performed  on  the  stage,  every  intelligent  artisan  in  the 
house  would  consider  himself  cheated ;  and  the  spoken  dialogue 
in  modern  English  operas,  scanty  though  it  be,  is  regarded  as 
an  unwelcome  intrusion.  The  gallery-folk  wedged  together 
on  Monday  night,  in  order  to  hear  the  Rose  of  Castille,  paid 
no  more  money,  and  were  not  a  whit  more  select,  than  the 
patrons  of  pantomime  who  occupy  the  same  region  at  Christmas. 
But  these  people  were  visibly  and  unaffectedly  delighted,  and 
though  the  opera  was  considerably  lengthened  by  a  most  un¬ 
reasonable  number  of  encores,  there  was  not  the  slightest  indica¬ 
tion  of  weariness  or  dissatisfaction.  We  could  make  similar 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  but  we  have 
particularized  the  galleries,  as  showing  how  the  whole  nation  is 
now  imbued  with  a  taste  for  that  sort  of  musical  entertainment 
which,  not  very  many  years  ago,  even  persons  of  rank  and  culti¬ 
vation  were  supposed  to  patronize  more  for  the  sake  of  fashion 
than  with  a  view  to  real  enjoyment. 

Here  then  is  a  clear  demand  for  Opera  on  the  part  of  the 
London  masses ;  and  we  must  wonder  that,  contrary  to  all  the 
laws  of  commerce,  the  demand  has  not  yet  produced  a  permanent 
supply,  in  a  way  that  would  be  beneficial  to  English  composers. 
All  sorts  of  theatrical  experiments  are  made,  some  with,  some 
without  success.  We  have  been  compelled  to  witness  the 
absurdity  of  a  second  Italian  Opera  House,  when  one  was  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  the  possible  wants  of  the  higher  classes ;  but  the 
notion  of  founding  an  establishment  for  the  regular  performance 
of  lyrical  dramas  in  the  vernacular  tongue — the  only  tongue  that 
can  appeal  to  the  multitude — seems  to  be  altogether  abandoned. 
Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison  will  remain  at  Drury 
Lane  for  about  thirteen  weeks,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
will  produce  an  English  version  of  Martha,  a  new  opera  by 
Mr.  Balfe,  and  another  by  Mr.  Bristowe,  an  American.  They 
will  then  retire  to  make  way  for  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith’s  pantomime ; 
and  the  numerous  composers  who,  with  completed  scores  in  their 
table-drawers,  prick  up  their  ears  eagerly  at  every  rumour  that 
something  like  a  good  time  is  coming,  with  a  pex’manent  English 
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Opera  Houso  in  its  train,  will  find  that  nothing  but  a  blank  is 
before  them. 

We  cannot  think  that  Miss  Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison  have 
as  yet  made  the  most  of  their  position.  The  executive  talent  of 
the  lady  is  of  the  highest  order ;  and,  although  the  gentleman  is 
not  the  most  refined  of  vocalists,  he  is  lively  and  spirited,  and  a 
decided  favourite  with  the  general  public.  They  have  a  valuable 
ally  in  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon,  who  is  one  of  the  best  conductors  of 
the  day  ;  and  their  prestige  is  sufficient  to  surround  them,  at  the 
shortest  notice,  with  the  best  available  artists,  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental.  With  these  advantages,  and  in  the  face  of  a  public 
eager  for  musical  recreation,  surely  something  better  could  be 
achieved  than  a  short  “  starring”  season,  in  which  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  opera  adapted  from  the  Italian,  and  already  produced 
at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  is  offered  as  one  of  the  main 
attractions.  The  original  work  which  they  brought  out  at  the 
Lyceum  last  year,  and  with  which  they  this  week  opened  their 
season  at  Drury  Lane,  has  proved  eminently  successful ;  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  so  extraordinary  in  its  merits  that  we  should 
despair  of  finding  half  a  dozen  other  English  operas  that  would 
equally  gratify  the  same  audience.  Judging  from  the  signs  of 
the  times,  we  should  say  that  a  tolerable  composition,  wedded  to 
a  passable  libretto,  and  creditably  executed  by  known  artists, 
would  find  a  public  more  ready  to  honour  mediocrity  than  to 
damp  aspiration. 


REVIEWS. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

E  heartily  welcome  the  little  volume  of  recollections  of  Stein* * 
which  has  been  lately  put  forth  by  the  aged  Arndt,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  last  productions  which  we  may  expect  from  his 
pen,  while  it  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  a 
very  eminent  man.  Arndt,  then  a  professor  at  the  small  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Greifswald,  was  invited  to  St.  Petersburgh  by  Stein  in  the 
year  1811,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  many  of  his  schemes  for 
the  re-awakening  of  Germany  and  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon’s 
power.  He  travelled  with  Stein  when  the  wave  of  French 
conquest  rolled  back  from  Russia,  and  shared  his  regret  at  the 
unsatisfactory  results  of  the  Peace  and  the  new  settlement  in 
Germany.  The  book  is  full  of  sketches  of  remarkable  people 
— the  Emperor  Alexander,  Madame  Kriidener,  Hans  von  Gagern, 
Hardenberg,  and  many  more.  The  description  of  the  interior 
of  a  great  Russian  household  in  1812,  with  its  semi- Asiatic  ways 
and  motley  groups,  is  very  interesting,  and  the  whole  work  is 
pervaded  by  a  thoroughly  fresh  and  genial  spirit.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Bunsen,  at  whose  request  it  appears  to  have  been  written. 
Those  who  know  the  valuable  but  rather  bulky  Life  of  Stein  by 
Dr.  Pertz,  will  be  agreeably  surprised  by  the  smaller  size  and 
more  lively  style  of  the  work  before  us. 

Dr.  Lewysohn,  to  whose  care  is  entrusted  the  J ewish  synagogue 
at  Worms,  has  just  published  a  very  curious  and  learned  work 
upon  the  Zoology  of  the  Talmud .f  He  divides  his  subject  into 
three  parts,  treating  first  of  the  general  terms  used  by  the 
rabbinical  doctors  with  reference  to  animals  and  animal  life  ; 
secondly,  of  those  animals  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  which  are 
known  to  modern  science ;  and  thirdly,  of  purely  fabulous  crea¬ 
tures.  Amongst  the  latter  are  found,  in  addition  to  the  phoenix, 
the  salamander,  and  others,  the  schamir-worm,  which  is  no 
larger  than  a  grain  of  barley,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  the 
power  of  piercing  through  the  hardest  substances.  It  was  by 
means  of  it  that,  according  to  rabbinical  tradition,  the  stones  of 
the  High  Priest’s  breastplate  were  engraved.  The  names  of  the 
tribes  were  written  in  ink  on  the  stones,  and  the  worm  was 
placed  so  as  to  look  at  them,  whereupon  the  lines  immediately 
sank  in,  and  thus  the  desired  effect  was  produced  without  any 
loss  of  the  material.  This  valuable  animal  was  also  used  by 
Solomon  in  building  the  first  temple,  but  was  lost  to  the  world 
at  the  destruction  of  the  second.  Another  not  less  remarkable 
creature  was  the  jidoa,  the  bones  of  which  were  held  in  the 
mouths  of  soothsayers  when  they  prophesied.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  this  book  has  cost  its  author  infinite  labour,  and  although, 
at  first  sight,  it  may  seem  that  there  are  few  subjects  of  human 
research  which  are  likely1-  to  interest  any  reasonable  student  less 
than  the  zoology  of  the  Talmud,  it  is  yet  impossible  to  turn 
over  Dr.  Lewysohn’s  pages  without  perceiving  that  no  one  who 
occupies  himself  with  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible  can  wisely 
overlook  the  product  of  his  conscientious  toil. 

The  History  of  French  Calvinism, X  by  M.  Yon  Polenz,  the 
first  volume  of  which  is  before  us,  aims  at  a  wider  and  larger  view 
of  this  form  of  faith  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  The 
author  is  a  disciple  of  Neander’s,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  turns 
w  ith  more  interest  to  the  “  inner  side”  of  French  Protestantism 
than  a  writer  like  Ranke,  who  contemplates  it  rather  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  general  history  of  France.  He  does  not,  however, 
on  this  account  neglect  those  parts  of  his  subject  which  have 
been  already  placed  before  the  public.  The  work  commences 

*  Meine  Wanderungen  und  Wandelungen  mit  dein  Reichsfreiherm 
H.  K.  F.  von  Stein.  Von  E.  M.  Arndt.  Berlin.  London:  Williams  and 
Norgate.  i858. 

f  Fie  Zoologie  des  Talmuds.  Von  Dr.  L.  Lewysohn.  Frankfort. 
London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i858. 

+  Geschiclite  des  Franzosischen  Calvinismus  bis  zur  Nationalversammlung 
in  178?.  Gotha.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate.  i857. 


with  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Christianity  in  France,  then 
passes  to  the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  Rome  in  that 
country,  noticing  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
and  adding  details  as  well  with  reference  to  the  early  efforts  of 
Reformers  within  the  Church,  as  to  the  hostile  action  of  the 
Waldenses  and  others  who  lived  without  its  pale.  This  leads 
him  to  what  he  calls  the  Lutheran-French  Reformation,  and  that, 
again,  to  the  period  when  French  Protestantism  received  its 
peculiar  stamp  and  colour  from  the  mind  of  Calvin.  The  first 
volume  reaches  to  the  year  1560. 

Amongst  the  works  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  com¬ 
posed  after  the  pattern  of  Humboldt’s  Aspects  of  Nature,  wo 
have  seen  none  more  likely  to  be  generally  popular  in  England 
than  the  Studien*  of  Professor  Schleiden.  This  book,  of  which 
the  second  edition  is  upon  our  table,  combines  a  vast  amount  of 
erudition  with  much  geniality  and  an  exuberant  and  graceful 
fancy.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  essays,  slight  in  form,  but  based 
upon  very  wide  reading.  Each  of  these  is  followed  by  a  short 
appendix  of  notes  and  authorities,  which  enables  the  reader  at 
once  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  instructor,  and  to  pursue  the 
subject  laid  before  him  if  he  thinks  it  desirable  to  do  so.  First, 
we  have  a  paper  on  the  migrations  of  plants  and  animals,  to 
which  is  given  the  rather  quaint  title  of  the  “  Stranger-police  of 
Nature.”  This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  Arctic  Regions 
and  the  Northern  Voyages,  and  that  again  is  succeeded  by  essays 
on  the  Sounds  of  Nature,  the  Life  of  Plants,  Swedenborg  and 
Superstition,  Wallenstein  and  Astrology,  The  Moonlight  Reveries 
of  a  Naturalist,  and  Ghosts  and  Magic.  One  passage  in  the  first 
essay  opens  so  strange  and  so  new  a  chapter  of  human  folly ,  that 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  abridge  it : — 

Some  years  ago  a  professor  at  Wurzburg  -wrote  a  book  called  the  Northern 
Greece,  in  which  he  maintained  that  Ireland  was  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race.  The  Indians,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Armenians  wandered  thence  across 
Britain  and  along  the  shores  of  Africa  to  Asia.  Egypt  is  a  Northern  colony. 
Hades  and  the  Labyrinth  were  in  the  Maestricht  quarries,  while  Belgium  is 
at  once  the  Elysium  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Christian  Paradise. 

The  keynote  of  Professor  Schleiden’s  writings  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  poetry  of  Riickert,  from  whom  he  has  borrowed  the 
mottoes  for  all  his  essays.  The  first  of  these  snatches  of  verse 
contains  a  truer  estimate  of  the  real  value  of  his  book  than  is 
common  amongst  authors  who  describe  their  own  productions 

Ich  glaube  nicht,  dass  ich  riel  eignes  neues  lehre 

Noch  durch  mein  Scherflein  Witz  den  Schatz  der  Weisheit  mehre. 

Doch  denk’ich  von  der  Miih’  mir  zweierlei  Gewmn; 

Einmal  dass  ich  nun  selbst  an  Einsicht  weiter  bin ; 

Sodann  dass  noch  dadureh  an  manchen  Mann  wird  kommen 
Manches,  wovon  er  sonst  gar  hatte  nichts  vernommen. 

Und  auch  der  dritte  Grund  scheint  werth  nicht  des  Geliichters 
Dass  wer  dies  Biiclilein  liest,  derweil  doch  liest  kein  schlechters. 

This  is  the  truth,  but  not  quite  the  whole  truth,  as  all  those  who 
give  a  few  hours  to  these  pleasant  sketches  will  soon  discover. 

Dr.  Jolowicz,  of  Konigsberg,  has  just  completed  an  unpre¬ 
tending  but  most  useful  work.  This  is  a  list  of  all  the  books 
bearing  upon  Egypt  which  appeared  up  to  the  year  (857.  The 
class  of  publications  to  which  this  belongs  is  more  largely  repre¬ 
sented  iu  Germany  than  in  this  country,  but  we  are  glad  to 
observe  that  M.  Jolowicz  has  met  with  even  more  encourage¬ 
ment  in  his  useful  and  laborious  undertaking  from  English  than 
from  German  scholars.  The  Bibliotheca  JEgyptiacaX  will  save 
many  a  valuable  hour. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of,  and  probably  many  of  them 
have  visited,  the  now  celebrated  Eauhe  Haus  at  Horn,  near 
Hamburg.  This  institution  has  risen  from  very  small  begin¬ 
nings  to  considerable  importance.  At  first  only  a  sort  of  refuge 
and  reformatory  for  children,  it  has  now  become  the  Monte 
Casino  of  a  powerful  body  amongst  the  Protestants  of  Germany. 
Dr.  Wichern,  to  whom  it  owes  its  foundation  and  its  fame,  has, 
in  conjunction  with  others,  at  last  made  public  a  plan  which  has 
been  for  some  time  revolved  in  certain  circles.  He  proposes  to 
start,  at  Berlin,  an  association  which  is  to  have  its  local  habitation 
in  the  Prussian  capital,  but  is  to  extend  its  operations  over  the 
w'hole  of  Germany.  The  object  of  this  institution  is,  so  to  speak, 
to  organize  benevolence,  and  to  give  a  definite  direction  to  the 
many  aspirations  “to  do  good”  which  are  so  common  at  the 
present  day.  The  first  public  step  towards  carrying  out  this 
idea  was  taken  on  the  25th  of  April  last,  when  some  hundred 
persons  of  all  ranks  assembled  in  the  Sing-Academie  at  Berlin, 
to  hear  a  speech  from  Dr.  Bethman  Hollweg,  and  a  long  address 
from  Dr.  Wichern  setting  forth  the  proposed  plan.  These  are 
both  contained  in  the  pamphlet  called  Das  Evangelische  Juhannes- 
Stift  in  Berlin\  which  is  now  in  our  hands ;  and  an  appendix 
brings  up  the  history  of  the  project  to  a  very  recent  period.  It 
would  appear  that  a  large  sum  has  been  collected,  that  a  house 
in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin  is  either  already  taken,  or  about  to  be 
taken,  and  that  the  Association  does  not  intend  to  defer  its  opera¬ 
tions  till  the  buildings,  of  which  a  sketch  is  to  be  found  in  tho 
pamphlet,  are  ready  for  its  use.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the 
King  of  Prussia,  up  to  the  period  of  his  illness,  took  deep  interest 
in  this  scheme,  which  is  indeed  one  after  his  own  heart.  This 
fact,  and  a  glance  at  the  names  of  those  who  are  the  managers 
of  the  Society,  will  show  all  those  who  know  the  present  state  of 

*  Studien.  Yon.  M.  J.  Schleiden,  Professor  an  des  Universitiit  J ena.  Zweito 
Auflage.  Leipzig:  Engelrnann.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1857. 

f  Bibliotheca  JEgyptiaca.  Leipzig:  Engelrnann.  London:  Williams 
and  Norgate.  18S8. 

I  Fas  Evangelisclic  Johannes-Stift  in  Berlin.  Berlin:  Hertz.  London: 
Williams  and  Norgate.  i858. 
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parties  in  Prussia  that  there  will  be  some  features  in  the  Joliannes- 
Stift  with  which  the  sympathies  of  educated  Englishmen  will 
probably  be  imperfect.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  in  it 
which  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
pamphlet  before  us  translated  and  circulated  in  this  country. 

The  next  book  which  we  take  up  is  amusingly  unlike  the  one 
which  we  have  just  laid  down.  It  is  a  well-illustrated,  readable, 
and  somewhat  flimsy  account  of  the  Chamois  Chase  in  the  Tyrol* * * § 
by  Gerstaecker,  an  author  whose  works  are  well-known  in 
England  by  translations,  and  whose  merits  we  do  not  rate  very 
high.  It  will  find  and  probably  please  its  public. 

Dr.  Mordtmanu,  who  has  resided  for  many  years  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  has  amused  his  leisure  by  studying  most  minutely  the 
history  of  the  siege  of  that  city  by  Mahomet  II.  in  1453.  Ho 
has  gone  again  and  again  over  all  the  ground  with  compass  and 
yard-measure  in  his  hand ;  he  has  copied  every  inscription ;  he 
has  collected  the  local  traditions,  and  has  compared  them  with 
the  records  of  eye-witnesses  and  other  contemporaries.  From 
all  these  sources  of  information  he  has  compiled  a  monograph, f 
which  has  just  appeared  at  Stuttgardt,  and  which  will  henceforth 
be  the  most  authoritative  work  upon  its  subject. 

The  Life  of  EadetzkyX  by  an  Austrian  veteran,  dictated  in 
part  by  the  old  Field  Marshal  himself,  has  already  reached  a 
second  edition.  It  is  in  reasonable  compass,  and  although  we 
cannot  be  expected  altogether  to  sympathize  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  biographer,  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
fame  of  a  man  who  experienced  the  grandeur  et  servitude  mili- 
taire  for  two  and  seventy  years  ;  and  who,  although  he  was  old 
enough  to  have  been  the  pupii  of  Lacy  and  the  favourite  of 
Loudon,  yet  lived  to  make  possible  that  wonderful  reconstruction 
which  is  even  now  going  on  before  our  eyes  through  the  wide 
domains  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Few  men  have  ever  ren¬ 
dered  so  great  services,  if  not  to  his  country,  at  least  to  his 
sovereign.  In  that  dark  and  terrible  day  which  followed  the 
events  of  March,  1848,  when  so  many  hearts  failed  and  so  many 
faces  gathered  blackness,  he  stood  firm  and  erect.  There  was 
no  exaggeration  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  “  in  seinem  Lager 
war  Oesterreich.”  _____ 

PROFESSOR  WILSON’S  WORKS.§ 

I1  HE  pious  industry  of  his  son-in-law  has  collected  the  dis- 
■  persed  writings  of  Professor  Wilson  into  twelve  closely 
printed  volumes ;  and  as  the  concluding  volume  has  recently 
appeared,  we  are  now  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  a  man  who 
was  so  well  known  in  his  generation.  Of  the  specially  Scotch 
reputation  of  Professor  Wilson,  and  of  the  claims  on  which  it 
was  founded,  wo  do  not  pretend  to  speak.  Scotchmen  relish  and 
admire  Scotch  literature  more  than  we  do,  because  they  under¬ 
stand  it  so  much  better ;  and  when  they  praise,  they  do  not  shrink 
from  praising  heartily.  Professor  Wilson  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
writer  whom  they  delight  to  honour,  and  the  national  enthu¬ 
siasm  will  perhaps  echo  the  opinion  pronounced  by  Professor 
Ferrier,  that,  in  the  creation  of  the  principal  character  of  the 
Nodes  Amhrosiance,  Wilson  has  equalled  Plato  and  surpassed 
Shakspeare.  Put  Wilson  is  a  man  who  may  also  be  considered, 
and  who  is  worth  considering,  from  another  point  of  view.  He 
was  a  writer  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  literature  of  his 
time ;  he  has  exercised  a  decided  influence  on  more  than  one 
modern  writer  ;  his  character  had  many  fine  traits  in  it,  and 
there  was  a  frankness,  a  geniality,  and  even  an  originality,  about 
the  man  and  his  works  which  ought  to  prevent  his  name  being 
too  quickly  forgotten.  We  cannot  suppose  that  these  twelve 
volumes  will  ever  have  any  great  charm  for  English  readers. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  surprising  about  Wilson’s  writings 
than  that  the  productions  of  a  man  who  had  so  many  rich  gifts, 
and  who  wrote  on  subjects  that  may  be  almost  called  con¬ 
temporary,  should  yet  be  such  very  heavy  reading.  Put  still 
these  collected  works  are  not  a  book  which  we  can  wholly  put 
aside.  It  is  with  Wilson  as  with  so  many  men  of  his  calibre — 
we  cannot  stand  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  their  writings, 
but  wo  like  to  form  for  ourselves  some  notion  of  persons  whose 
names  we  have  so  often  heard,  and  whose  characters  had  salient 
features  which  attract  and  interest  us. 

There  is  nothing  which  marks  Wilson  so  much  as  his  pro 
vincialism.  He  had  all  the  good  as  well  as  all  the  bad  points  of 
a  provincial,  and  his  writing  admirably  illustrates  what  the  good 
points  of  provincialism  are.  Now'  that  provincialism  is  a  thing 
almost  of  the  past,  so  far  as  the  English  are  concerned,  and  is 
rapidly  becoming  weakened  and  antiquated  in  Scotland,  we  can 
scarcely  understand  the  intense  hold  which  it  once  had  on  the 
affections  of  men  of  wit  and  spirit. .  W c  are  apt  to  see  only  its 
ludicrous  side.  When,  for  instance,  we  come  to  read  the  Nodes 
with  a  knowledge  of  what  Blackwood  really  is — an  amiable  Tory 
periodical,  living  chiefly  on  the  scraps  that  fall  from  Sir  Pulwcr 
Lytton’s  table — we  are  equally  surprised  and  amused  to  find  that 
Christopher  North  represents  it  as  an  engine  of  awful  andalmost 
supernatural  power,  determining  the  fate  of  authors  and  nations, 

*  Eine  Gemsjagd  in  Tyrol.  Yon  F.  Gerstaecker.  Leipzig :  KeiL 
London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i857. 

f  I)er  Belay  eruny  und  Erolerung  Constantinopel’s.  Von  Dr.  A.  Mordt- 
mann.  Stuttgardt:  Cotta.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i858. 

t  Graf  Badetzky.  Eine  Biographische  Skizze.  Stuttgardt:  Cotta. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate.  18S8. 

§  The  Works  of  Professor  Wilson,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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and  conferring  an  immortal  reputation  by  conceding  an  occasional 
admission  to  its  pages.  Put  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pro¬ 
vincialism  did  act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  minds  far  above  the 
common  cast.  The  intense  belief  in  the  importance  of  local 
events  and  in  the  superiority  of  local  talent,  which  is  the  great 
characteristic  of  provincialism,  inspires  even  ordinary  men  with 
an  ambition  for  intellectual  display  and  a  taste  for  intellectual 
pursuits,  which  are  apt  to  fade  away  when  society  is  toned  down 
to  a  level  admiration  of  real  excellence.  There  is  also  in  pro¬ 
vincial  circles  a  wide  field  for  the  development  of  originality  of 
character,  and  Scotch  provincial  society  was  eminently  rich  in  a 
race  of  both  men  and  women  possessing  natures,  coarse  perhaps, 
but  singularly  shrewd,  sturdy,  humorous,  and  diversified.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ferrier  tells  us  that  when  the  Chaldee  Manuscripts — a 
burlesque  account  of  Edinburgh  society  in  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies — was  written  by  Wilson,  Lockhart,  and 
Hogg,  it  “  excited  the  most  indescribable  commotion.”  It  is  an 
extraordinary  proof  of  the  delight,  both  real  and  traditionary, 
which  the  Scotch  take  in  their  provincial  society,  that  Professor 
Ferrier  thinks  that  “  the  present  generation  will  be  much  amused 
by  the  pleasantry  of  this  clever  jeu  d' esprit.”  The  exact  effect 
of  its  perusal  may  be  more  accurately  described  by  saying  that  it 
makes  us  understand  why  Sydney  Smith  was  so  glad  to  get  away 
from  Edinburgh  to  London.  It  is  full  of  the  bitter  hatred,  the 
license  of  abuse,  and  the  breadth  of  fun  which  produce  “  inde¬ 
scribable  commotions  ”  in  circles  which  are  narrow,  but  not 
stupid.  Professor  Wilson  was  made  to  be  the  darling  and  the 
spokesman  of  such  a  society,  and  all  the  more  so  because,  in 
some  respects,  he  was  superior  to  those  with  whom  he  mixed, 
and  approached  provincial  life  from  its  sunny  side.  He  was 
proud  himself,  and  was  regarded  with  pride  by  others,  because 
he  gave  something  of  elevation  and  of  repute  to  provincialism ; 
but  he  always  stood  to  provincialism  in  the  relation  of  a  man 
who  did  the  thing  well,  not  of  one  who  was  above  doing  it.  His 
descriptions  were  adapted  to  dazzle  Edinburgh  critics,  his  wit 
was  generally  “  wut,”  he  hated  with  an  Edinburgh  hatred,  and 
loved  with  an  Edinburgh  love.  Above  all,  he  delighted  with  a 
naive  frankness  in  being  the  chief  of  a  small  party.  A  great 
part  of  the  Nodes  consists  simply  of  a  panegyric  on  himself. 
Professor  Ferrier  tells  us  that  Christopher  North  was  an  ideali¬ 
zation  of  Wilson — that  is,  Wilson  was  a  strong,  hale  man,  and 
he  speaks  of  himself,  in  the  disguise  of  Christopher  North,  as  a 
marvel  of  physical  force ;  Wilson  was  a  good-looking  man,  and 
he  makes  Christopher  North  the  model  of  venerable  grandeur; 
Wilson  was  a  welcome  companion,  and  Christopher  North  lays 
down  the  law  to  the  Scotch  world,  where  every  one  trembles  at 
his  nod,  and  treasures  up  the  gracious  words  that  flow  from  his 
mouth.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  of  sense  could 
have  inflicted,  even  on  his  admirers,  such  a  torrent  of  wordy  ego¬ 
tism,  until  wo  remember  that  his  triumphs  were  the  triumphs  of 
his  following,  that  he  boasted  for  others  rather  than  himself,  and 
that  he  considered  it  a  good  move  to  talk  big  and  show  himself 
oil',  exactly  as  a  candidate  makes  the  most  of  himself  at  a  con¬ 
tested  election. 

Provincialism  may  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  Wilson’s  powers. 
There  are  qualities  which  cannot  develop  themselves  in  that 
sphere,  and  those  qualities  are  wanting  in  Wilson.  But  within 
the  limit  of  provincialism  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  more 
remarkable  man.  He  had  a  wonderful  freshness,  freedom,  and 
vivacity  of  thought ;  and  having  a  great  diversity  of  gifts,  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental,  he  made  them  all  work  together.  He  was  a 
keen  sportsman,  a  true  lover  of  scenery,  a  man  of  considerable 
poetical  taste,  of  quick  memory,  and  a  fair  amount  of  reading. 
All  these  things  he  brought  together.  In  shooting  and  fishing 
he  thought  of  the  landscape,  and  in  writing  he  retained  the 
animal  spirits  kindled  and  fostered  by  the  shooting  and  fishing. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  founders  of  the  school  which 
prides  itself  on  showing  in  literature  the  training  of  the  body 
almost  more  than  that  of  the  mind.  And  although  Wilson’s 
love  of  sport  was  most  genuine,  the  'school  had  already 
reached  in  him  something  of  that  consciousness  of  muscular 
strength  when  holding  the  pen,  and  something  of  that  thankful¬ 
ness  to  God  for  not  being  a  Cockney,  which  we  are  so  familiar 
with  in  later  writers,  and  from  which  Walter  Scott,  who  was  as 
little  of  a  Cockney  as  Wilson,  was  so  nobly  free.  But  even  if 
there  was  a  tinge  in  Wilson  of  the  pedantry  of  not  being  a 
pedant,  we  are  seldom  annoyed  by  it,  and  are  usually  carried 
away  by  the  heartiness  and  reality  of  the  enjoyment  which  lends 
its  brightness  to  his  pages.  He  was  what  is  commonly  called  a 
“  fine  fellow.”  He  had  manly  tastes,  freely  indulged  them,  and 
frankly  described  them ;  and  whatever  lie  wrote  was  written 
sincerely.  In  nothing  was  this  sincerity  more  apparent  than  in 
the  great  importance  which,  in  all  his  works,  he  assigns  to  eating 
and  drinking.  A  great  deal  of  the  cumbrous  fun  of  the  Nodes 
consists  in  giving  the  details  of  enormous  banquets  at  which 
the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue  are  supposed  to  assist.  The  joke 
of  thinking  nothing  of  a  man  unless  he  can  add  whisky  to  ale, 
and  chickens  to  boiled  beef,  sat  so  near  to  Wilson’s  heart  that 
he  introduces  it  into  all  his  writings  with  the  most  monotonous 
frequency.  This  frequency  of  repetition  does  not  add  to  our 
estimate  of  his  wit,  but  it  lias  the  effect  of  inspiring  a  belief  in 
the  reality  of  the  enjoyment,  a  portion  of  which  it  so  laboriously 
illustrates. 

The  freshness  with  which  his  love  of  nature  and  out-of-door 
pursuits  enabled  Wilson  to  judge  of  the  worth  and  meaning  of 
the  subjects  to  which  he  applied  himself,  often  led  him  to  very 
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valuable  results.  Perhaps  nowhere  are  his  peculiar  excellences 
so  apparent  as  in  his  criticism  on  the  translators  of  Homer. 
There  have  been  few  things  written  on  the  classics  so  good  as  this 
essay.  It  is  full  of  instruction,  and  testifies  abundantly  to  the 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  a  great  poet  which  may  be  gained  by 
knowing  accurately  and  appreciating  keenly  that  portion  of  the 
external  world  to  which  the  poet  habitually  turns.  V  ilsou  de¬ 
cided  on  the  interpretation  of  Homer  by  reflecting  on  what  his 
own  experience  suggested  to  be  the  point  to  which  Homer  re¬ 
ferred  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  as  classical  scholarship  has 
advanced  in  this  country,  the  enjoyment  of  the  classics  as  a  lite¬ 
rature  has  died  away.  Scholars  know  too  much,  and  have  worked 
too  hard  at  the  masterpieces  of  classical  literature,  to  retain  the 
faculty  of  admiration,  or  to  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  the 
writer.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  English  Universities  must 
have  remarked,  that  the  few  Scotch  students  that  come  there  are 
superior  to  their  English  companions  in  what  may  be  called  an 
untutored  love  for  the  great  classical  authors.  lhey  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  these  authors  in  their  general 
literary  aspect,  rather  than  as  affording  materials  for  the  nice 
study  of  language.  Wilson  had  pre-eminently  the  qualities  which 
enable  a  student  of  Homer  to  catch  the  general  meaning  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  and  to  bring  home  to  himself  and  others  the  thoughts  of 
the  poet.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  the  shortcomings  of  such  a 
mode  of  approaching  classical  literature.  It  frequently  leads  to 
an  inaccurate  and  superficial  rashness,  and  degenerates  into 
mere  rant.  But  if  we  judge  of  it  by  its  best  specimens,  we  see 
at  once  that  it  makes  a  reality  of  ancient  authors  which  is  apt  to 
be  missed  by  the  English  method  of  minute  scholarship. 
Wilson  has  got  so  much  out  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  has 
thrown  over  their  interpretation  the  light  of  so  kindred  a  spirit, 
that  few  readers  would  fail  to  find  Homer  made  new  to  them 
by  his  Scotch  commentator.  There  was,  indeed,  something  very 
Homeric  about  Wilson  himself.  He  would  have  liked  as  well 
as  any  civilized  man  can  like,  to  have  thrown  big  stones  all  day, 
and  then  sat  down  to  an  ox  roasted  whole,  while  he  would  still 
have  been  capable  of  a  keen  interest  in  human  society,  and  of  a 
poetical  relish  for  listening  to  the  storms  of  cloud-compelling  Zeus, 
and  letting  his  eye  wander  over  the  “broad  backs  of  the  sea. 

How  was  it  that  with  such  rich  gifts,  with  so  much  of  unborrowed 
strength,  with  a  considerable  share  of  humour,  with  a  dramatic 
power  far  from  contemptible,  witli  a  sound  sense .  that  often 
carried  him  above  the  prejudices  of  his  time  and  nation,  Wilson 
never  rose  to  anything  like  first-rate  excellence P  "We  must 
return  to  his  characteristic  provincialism  to  explain  the  cause  of 
his  shortcoming,  or,  rather,  to  give  it  its  true  shape.  The  great 
fault  of  all  Wilson’s  writings  is  the  profusion  of  words  in  which 
he  expresses  all  he  has  to  say.  He  goes  pouring  on  and  on  the 
stream  of  a  language  sometimes  racy,  sometimes  happy,  but  ordi¬ 
narily  stilted  and  monotonous.  His  unhappy  facility  of  writing 
tempts  him  into  a  series  of  grand  passages.  In  the  Nodes  we 
have  some  such  question  asked  of  the  Shepherd  as^  TVliat  does 
an  eagle  look  like  on  a  fine  morning,  Shepherd?’’  and  then  we 
have  a  dismal,  close-printed  page  of  reply  about  the  king  of  birds 
and  the  moors.  A  great  writer  would  have  thought  not  only 
that  a  half  would  have  been  better  than  the  whole  of  this,  but 
that  an  eighth  would  have  been  too  much.  The  weakness  which 
makes  a  man  delight  in  the  flow  of  grandiloquent  description  is 
only  another  side  of  the  weakness  which  makes  him  write  for 
provincials  and  not  for  the  world.  And  it  is  very  evident  that 
this  particular  failing  was  encouraged  in  Wilson  by  the  admira¬ 
tion  it  excited,  and  that  his  deluge  of  fine  writing  was  the  honest 
pride  of  himself  and  his  friends.  Whenever,  in  the  Nodes,  there 
is  a  good  long  paragraph  of  watery  eloquence  from  the  Shepherd, 
the  other  interlocutors  of  the  dialogue,  who  reflect  Wilson’s 
opinions  of  his  own  performances  and  the  opinions  which  he 
could  calculate  on  his  friends  sharing  with  him,  always  exclaim  : 

“  True,  James — most  beautifully,  sublimely  true.  “  Aou  speak 
like  a  man  inspired,  James.”  “  Better  and  better  still,  James. 
We  have  taken  these  particular  phrases  of  approbation  from  the 
first  page  in  the  Nodes  on  which  we  opened,  and  as  English 
readers,  who  have  not  read  that  work  lately,  may  like  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  the  sort  of  thing  on  which  this  rapturous  admiration 
is  bestowed,  we  will  quote  the  passage  in  full.  The  subject  is 
the  “  Tree  of  the  British  Constitution.” 

Shepherd.  For  my  fun  pairt,  I  liae  nae  fears  that  a  the  axes  o  oui  enemies, 
lane-armed  and  roun’-shouthered  though  the  race  o  Eerishers  be,  could  evei, 
were  they  to  hack  awa  for  ten  thousan’  years,  penetrate  through  the  outer 
ring  o’  the  flint-hard  wood,  far  less  lab  awa  intil  the  heart  o  the  michty  bole 
o’  the  Tree - 

North.  “  Like  a  cedar  on  the  top  of  Lebanon 

Darkening  the  sea.” 


Shepherd.  Na,  na,  na.  For  there’s  nae  saft  silly  sap  in  the  body  o’  the 
tremendous  auld  giant.  He’s  a’  heart,  sir — and  the  edges  o  their  axes  would 
be  turned  as  if  strueken  against  granite. 

North.  True,  James— most  beautifully,  sublimely  true  ! 

Shepherd.  Yet  still  an  aik-tree  (be  thinkin  o’  the  British  Constitution,  sir), 
though  o’  a’  things  that  grow,  wi’  roots  far  down  in  earth,  and  branches  high 
up  in  heaven,  the  maist  storm-lovin  and  thunder-proof,  depends  for  its  verra 
life  amaist  as  muckle  on  its  outer  rind  as  on  its  inner  heart.  Tear  atf  or  cut 
through  the  rind,  and  the  bole  festers  with  funguses,  that,  like  verra  cancers, 
keep  eatin,  and  eatin,  and  eatin  day  and  nicht,  summer  and  wunter,  into  the 
mysterious  principle  o’  leafy  life. 

North.  You  speak  like  a  man  inspired,  James. 

Shepherd.  Haena  ye  seen,  sir,  and  amaist  grat  in  the  solitude  to_  see,  some 
noble  Tree,  it  matters  not  whether  elm,  ash,  or  aik,  stannm  sick  sick-like  in 
the  forest— why  or  wherefore  you  canna  weel  toll— for  a’  roun  the  black 
deep  soil  is  pervious  to  the  rains  and  dews,  and  a  great  river  gangs  sweepm 


by  its  roots,  gently  waterin  them  when  it  rins  laigh,  and  dashin  drumly 
yards  up  the  bank  when  it’s  in  spate— and  yet  the  constitution  o  the  tree,  sir, 
is  gane — its  big  branches  a’  tattery  wi’  unhealthfu’  moss,  and  its  wee  anes  a’ 
frush  as  saugh-wands,  and  tryin  in  vain  to  shoot  out  their  buds  unto  the 
spring— so  the  hawk  or  heron  builds  there  nae  mail’ — and  you  are  willing, 
rather  than  the  monarch  o’  the  wood  should  thus  dee  o’  consumption,  that 
axes  should  be  laid  to  his  root,  and  pulleys  fastened  to  his  bole  and  branches, 
to  rug  him  doun  out  o’  that  lang  slaw  linger  o’  dwining  death,  till  at  last,  wi’ 
ae  crash  no  unworthy  o’  him,  doun  he  comes — overwhelming  hunders  o’ 
sma’  saplins,  and  inferior  stannards,  and  alarmin  distant  vales  wi’  the  unac¬ 
countable  thunder  o’  his  fa’ — no  the  less  awfu’  because  lang  expeckit,  and 
leavin  a  gap  that  ’ill  no  be  filled  up  for  centuries — perhaps  never  while  tho 
earth  is  the  earth,  and  wi’  a’  its  ither  trees  gangs  circlin  round  the  sun,  wha 
misses,  as  neist  morning  he  rises  in  the  east,  the  lang-illumined  Glory ! 

North.  Better  and  better  still,  my  dear  J ames. 

All  tlie  Nodes  is  not  like  this,  but  the  staple  of  Wilson’s  works 
consists  of  similar  passages,  put  before  us  in  a  way  which  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  the  author  firmly  believed  that  this  process  of 
rolling  out  an  obvious  metaphor  to  the  thinness  of  gold-leaf  was 
beautiful  and  sublime,  and  the  effort  of  a  man  inspired.  We  can 
easily  understand  that  in  societies  where  this  sort  of  writing  is 
tolerated,  it  is  very  highly  prized,  and  it  is  perhaps  this  peculi¬ 
arity  in  Wilson’s  works  which  accounts  for  the  fact  stated  by 
Professor  Eerrier,  that  they  are  very  popular  in  America.  It  is 
a  peculiarity,  however,  which  will  mate  more  fastidious  readers 
find  them  wearisome  to  a  degree  that  is  astonishing,  when  we 
notice  the  evident  power  which  shines  through  even  the  most 
unfortunate  triumphs  of  Wilson’s  grandiloquence.  And  it  is 
a  peculiarity  which  we  may  seriously  regret,  when  we  notice 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  Nodes  there  is  a  life  and  movement 
which  tempts  us  to  believe  that,  under  happier  circumstances, 
Wilson  might  have  greatly  surpassed  anything  he  has  left  behind 
him.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  take  any  great  interest  in  works  written 
to  suit  a  narrow  and  defunct  society,  and  tainted  with  the  exact 
fault  which  a  larger  society  is  slowest  to  pardon.  When  we  rige 
from  the  perusal  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  Wilson’s  writ¬ 
ings,  it  is  not,  indeed,  by  anything  that  he  wrote,  but  by  the 
man  himself,  that  we  are  impressed.  We  cling  to,  and  wish  to 
carry  away  with  us,  the  image  of  a  character  in  which  there  was 
manifestly  so  much  nobleness,  vigour,  and  grace,  such  a  manly 
power  of  enjoyment,  so  keen  a  hatred  of  littleness  and  cant.  No 
one  that  reads  these  collected  works  of  Wilson  can  wonder  that 
in  his  life-time  he  was  so  dearly  loved,  and  that  he  is  now  so  affec¬ 
tionately  remembered.  _ 

CHRONICLES  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND* 

Third  Notice. 

AS  Mr.  Brewer’s  volume  brings  before  us  the  beginnings  of 
the  Franciscans  in  England,  the  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum, 
edited  by  Mr.  Shirley,  show  the  beginnings  of  the  reaction 
agakjst  them,  and  the  other  mendicant  fraternities,  under  the 
leadership  of  Wyclif.  But  whereas  the  Franciscan  story  comes 
from  members  of  the  Order,  the  historian  of  tho  Lollards  is  a 
bitter  enemy,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  the  title — Bundles 
of  Tares  collected  for  the  burning.  The  work,  which,  although 
never  before  printed,  has  long  been  known  in  manuscript,  has 
generally  been  ascribed  to  a  Carmelite  friar,  Thomas  Netter, 
who,  from  having  been  born  at  Saffron  Walden,  is  styled  Wal- 
densis;  but  Mr.  Shirley  shows  reasons  for  believing  that  it 
originated  with  Stephen  Patryngton— the  predecessor  of  Walden 
as  Provincial  of  the  Carmelites— that  Walden  added  to  the  col¬ 
lection,  and  that,  after  his  death,  “  the  materials  thus  accumu¬ 
lated  were  abridged  and  arranged  by  another  hand.  In  any 
case,  the  collector’s  own  part  is  small,  as  he  has  supplied  only  a 
slight  connecting  narrative,  while  the  book  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
pieces  which  he  likens  respectively  to  wheat  and  tares-  the 
tares,  of  course,  being  the  “  supersemination”  of  the  Wyclifites, 
while  the  good  wheat  comes  from  their  opponents. 

Familiar  as  Wyclif’s  name  is  to  us,  it  is  surprising  how  little 
is  really  known  of  him. 

To  some  [says  Mr.  Shirley]  he  is  the  watchword  of  a  theological  contro¬ 
versy,  invoked  most  loudly  by  those  whom  he  would  most  have  condemned. 
Of  liis  works,  the  greatest,  “one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  middle  ages,” 
has  twice  been  printed  abroad;  in  England,  never.  Of  his  original  English 
works  nothing  beyond  one  or  two  short  tracts  has  seen  the  light.  If  con¬ 
sidered  only  as  the  father  of  English  prose,  the  great  reformer  might  claim 
more  reverential  treatment  at  our  hands.  It  is  not  by  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  remarkable  as  that  work  is,  that  Wyclif  can  be  judged  as  a  writer. 
It  is  in  his  original  tracts  that  the  exquisite  pathos,  the  keen  delicate  irony, 
the  manly  passion  of  his  short,  nervous  sentences,  fairly  overmaster  the 
weakness  of  the  unformed  language,  and  give  us  English  which  cannot  be 
read  without  a  feeling  of  its  beauty  to  this  hour. 

While  Wyclif’s  own  works  have  never  been  collected,  spurious 
writings  have  been  ascribed  to  him  in  great  numbers,  and  his  opi¬ 
nions  have  been  misconceived  and  misrepresented  in  all  imaginable 
ways.  That  his  biography  has  never  been  adequately  written 
may  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Shirley’s  opinion  that  the  Life  by 
Lewis,  although  published  almost  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and 
although  “very  poor  as  a  literary  performance,”  “is  still  tho 
best.”  Nay,  it  would  seem  that,  until  lately,  his  very  per¬ 
sonality  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  a  contemporary  and  a 
namesake.  Wyclif  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been 

*  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum  Mciyistri  Johannis  Wyclif  cum  Tritico. 
Ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Walden.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M  .  H  •  Shirley,  M.A. 
London:  Longmans.  1858.  _ 

JAistoria  Monasterii  S.  Augustini  Ccintuariensis.  33y  Thomas  of  Elmliam. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hardwick,  M.A.  London:  Longmans.  1858. 
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not  only  Master  of  Balliol,  but  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall; 
but  in  1841  Mr.  Courthope,  of  the  College  of  Arms,  addressed 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  a  letter  in  which  it  was  argued 
that  the  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall  was  another  John  Whyte- 
clifF,  or  Wyclif,  who  was  also  rector  of  Mavfield,  in  Sussex. 
This  theory  is  noticed  by  Lord  Brougham  in  his  History  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster  ;  and  although  Dean  Milman  appears  to 
think  it  worthy  of  little  attention  (Hist,  of  Lat.  Christianity, 
yi.  106),  Mr.  Shirley,  after  a  careful  examination,  pronounces  it 
to  be  all  but  certain.  Whether  the  result  of  the  distinction 
between  two  John  Wyclifs  would  be  to  lessen  the  future 
biographer’s  perplexities,  is  more  than  we  can  undertake  to  say; 
for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  clear  some  difficulties  from 
his  path,  he  would  find  himself  embarrassed,  on  the  other, 
by  a  host  of  questions  about  the  distribution  between  the  two 
men  of  acts  which  had,  until  lately,  been  all  referred  to  one  man. 
But,  in  any  case,  Mr.  Courthope  lias  added  an  important  item  to 
the  reasons  for  desiring  that  Wyclifs  history  may  be  thoroughly 
examined. 

It  was  not  without  many  protests  that  the  great  system  of  the 
mediaeval  Church,  in  doctrine  and  in  government,  had  grown  up. 
But  the  protests  had  hitherto  come  from  persons  whose  character 
served  in  a  great  measure  to  neutralize  them — from  men  of  weak 
and  fanatical  minds — from  vulgar  sectaries  tainted  with  Mani- 
chsean  or  similar  errors — from  vain  and  restless  speculators. 
Ho  doubt  much  discontent  had  been  felt  which  was  never 
expressed ;  but  thoughtful  men  in  such  cases  appear  to  have 
turned  from  those  parts  of  the  system  which  they  disliked,  and, 
while  they  found  elsewhere  sufficient  employment  for  their  own 
minds,  to  have  allowed  things  to  take  their  course.  Thus,  while 
Gregory  VII.  was  labouring  to  obtain  an  unlimited  dominion 
for  the  Papacy,  and  Lanfranc  was  labouring  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  each  of  them  regarded  the  other's 
object  with  coolness,  and  might  by  circumstances  have  been 
drawn  into  direct  opposition  to  it;  but  no  such  collision  took 
place,  and  both  Transubstantiation  and  the  Papal  monarchy 
made  way.  So  again,  Bernard  denounced  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  and  addressed  to  Eugenius  III.  a  work 
which  became  for  the  Wyclifites  a  treasury  of  evidence  against 
the  practical  corruptions  of  Home  ;  yet  Bernard  was  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  Papacy,  and  greatly  contributed  to  its  exalta¬ 
tion.  Doubtless  many  a  monk  who  employed  himself  on  airy 
subtleties,  on  commenting  on  the  Canticles,  or  even  on  the 
manual  arts  of  transcription  and  illumination,  may  have  had 
thoughts  within  him  which,  if  they  had  been  indulged  and 
followed  out,  would  have  anticipated  Wyclif  or  Luther.  But 
such  men  had  been  silent ;  and  Wyclif  was  the  first  man  of 
grave  character,  and  thoroughly  trained  in  the  learning  of  the 
times,  who  came  forward  after  long,  quiet  preparation  to  cast 
into  the  scale  opposed  to  Rome  the  influence  of  his  knowledge  and 
of  his  high  reputation  as  a  teacher.  Mr.  Shirley  has  veryNhbly 
sketched  the  circumstances  of  the  reformer’s  age  and  their 
bearing  on  his  career ;  and,  although  the  introduction  to  this 
volume  does  not  profess  to  bo  a  detailed  biography,  we  believe 
that  nowhere  will  so  clear  a  view  be  found  of  Wyclif’s  principles 
and  labours.  The  estimate  of  the  reformer  himself  appears  very 
judicious  and  impartial ;  but,  instead  of  quoting  from  it,  we  shall 
extract  a  passage  on  the  distinction  which  is  to  be  drawn  between 
him  and  some  who  have  been  considered  his  followers 

Grave  causes,  social  and  political,  were  also  at  work,  at  first  to  exaggerate, 
and  afterwards  to  diminish,  his  power.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  in 
estimating  Wyclif  by  his  disciples,  that  under  the  common  name  ot  Lollards 
was  gathered  every  species  of  religious  malcontent,  liestless  fanatics  like 
Swyndcrby,  with  whom  Wycliffism  was  but  one  of  u  series  of  religious  excite¬ 
ments  ;  Crompo,  whose  only  crime  was  a  bitter  hostility  to  the  mendicant 
orders,  which  the  times  gave  an  excuse  for  treating  as  a  heresy ;  socialist 
preachers  like  John  Balle ;  adventurers  like  Peter  Payne ;  were  all  united  in 
opular,  or  at  least  in  clerical  estimation,  with  the  genuine  disciples  of  John 
Vyclif.  Another  class,  as  truly  alien  from  his  spirit  as  any,  and  who  began 
in  tho  next  generation  to  appear  in  considerable  number,  were  the  men  who 
rejected,  as  unworthy  of  the  Christian  religion,  whatever  did  not  appear 
patent  at  once  to  the  intelligence  of  the  most  ordinary  learner.  For  them 
human  nature  had  no  depths,  religion  no  mysteries ;  yet  of  tho  Cln-istian 
ordinances,  that  which  alone  seems  to  have  thoroughly  approved  itself  to 
them  was  that  which  to  others  appeared  the  most  mysterious  of  all,  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Bible  by  the  most  ignorant  of  the  priesthood.  In  the  high  value 
they  set  on  this  unlettered  preaching,  and  in  that  alone,  they  could  truly 
claim  the  authority  of  Wyclif.  To  this  mixed  character  of  tho  Lollards  even 
tho  few  papers  contained  in  this  volume  bear  decisive  testimony. 

Mr.  Shirley  expresses  a  consciousness  that  the  book  is  “  very 
imperfectly  edited,”  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  he  expresses 
his  real  feeling — nay,  that  he  has  real  ground  for  so  speaking. 
But  no  one  who  understands  anything  of  the  matter  will  make  his 
shortcomings  a  matter  of  reproach.  The  task  was  one  which  could 
not  but  be  done  imperfectly — it  was  a  task  which  no  editor,  except 
a  mere  charlatan  or  a  man  entirely  blind  to  his  own  defects,  could 
execute  so  as  to  satisfy  himself ;  and  we  believe  that,  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Shirley,  very  high 
credit  is  due  to  him.  A  few  little  slips,  indeed,  have  struck  us. 
Thus,  in  the  description  of  Waleram  (or  Waltram),  to  whom  a 
certain  book,  I)e  Hivinis  Ojfieiis,  is  ascribed  by  a  manuscript 
note  of  Bishop  Bale,  the  editor  makes  an  ugly  confusion  between 
Naumhurg  and  Niirnlerg  (pp.  108,  172) ;  and,  indeed,  we  suspect 
that  he  is  altogether  on  a  wrong  tack  as  to  the  book  in  question. 
Nor  do  we  understand  why  Waltram  (who  is  chiefly  known  for 
a  treatise  in  defence  of  Henry  IV.  against  Gregory  VII.)  should 
be  described  (p.  172)  as  the  “opponent”  of  St.  Anselm,  since  the 
extant  correspondence  between  the  two  has  nothing  of  a  hostile 


character.  Again,  Mr.  Shirley  appears  to  be  mistaken  when,  in 
his  Index,  he  says  that  Wyclif  was  “  not  truly”  charged  with 
holding  the  opinions  of  Berengar  as  to  the  Eucharist.  Tho 
marginal  notes  at  p.  155  do  not  indicate  a  very  exact  acquaintance 
with  Berengar ’s  history  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
Shirley’s  idea  of  him  is  derived  from  obsolete  sources,  whereas  a 
new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  Lessing’s  discovery 
of  the  treatise  He  Sacra  Cana.  It  would,  we  believe,  appear 
from  that  treatise  that  Berengar  was  no  less  misrepresented  than 
Mr.  Shirley  knows  Wyclif  to  have  been ;  and  that  the  views  of 
the  two  agreed  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  the  misrepresentations  of 
their  enemies. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Introduction,  Mr.  Shirley  brings  dis¬ 
tinctly  before  us  a  subject  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  touch  on : — 

In  preparing  the  text  from  these  unsatisfactory  materials,  I  had  begun  upon 
the  principles  commonly  applied  to  editions  of  classical  Latin  writers,  having 
recourse,  however,  to  conjecture  more  sparingly  in  consideration  of  the  allow¬ 
ance  to  be  made  for  the  less  exact  character  of  the  mediaeval  language.  A 
largo  portion  of  the  volume  was  ready  for  the  press,  and  some  sheets  actually 
in  the  printer’s  hands,  when  a  decided  wish  was  expressed  to  me  by  those  to 
whose  judgment,  as  one  of  the  editors  of  this  series,  I  was  bound  especially  to 
defer,  that  I  should  present  in  the  text  the  reading  of  the  best  manuscript, 
whichever  it  might  he,  and  give  the  various  readings  of  the  others  in  tho 
notes.  While  taking  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  not  following  this 
advice,  on  the  ground  that  no  one  of  my  manuscripts  was  sufficiently  good  to 
serve  as  a  standard,  I  have,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  so  far  modified 
the  principles  on  which  I  had  begun  as  to  retain  in  the  text  the  reading 
which  had  the  best  authority,  wherever  it  left  the  sentence  intelligible.  One 
example,  out  of  many,  may  serve  to  explain  the  difference.  Wyclif's  first, 
conclusion,  p.  *45,  begins  thus :  “  Totum  genus  humanum  concurrentimn,”  &a. 
The  two  best  manuscripts,  viz  ,  C.  V.,  read  humanum,  the  third,  A.,  reads 
hominum.  Had  this  occured  in  the  earlier  part  of  tho  volume,  I  should  havo 
placed  hominum  in  tho  text,  humanum  in  the  notes.  As  it  is,  I  have  retained, 

in  deference  to  the  manuscript,  what  I  feel  sure  is  the  wrong  reading . 

As  the  volume  was  originally  prepared  for  tho  press,  the  orthography  of  tho 
manuscript  was  preserved  throughout,  and  the  early  sheets  were  already  in 
t  he  printer’s  hands  when  inst  ructions  were  received  to  reduce  it  to  the  ordinary 

classical  standard . I  believe  that  the  line,  which  must  of  course  be 

drawn  wherever  the  received  classical  orthography  is  adopted,  between  mere 
variations  of  orthography  and  distinct  forms  of  words  must  always  be  more 
or  less  arbitrary.  With  every  change  something  of  philological  interest, 
something  characteristic  of  the  mediaeval  language,  is  sure  to  disappear.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  havo  strained  a  point  in  pre¬ 
serving  such  words  as  hacresum,  notorius,  ambisiata,  anctcnticus. 

On  the  two  questions  which  are  here  raised,  our  opinion  is 
decidedly  with  Mr.  Shirley,  and  (we  regret  to  say)  against  tho 
rule  which  has  been  laid  down  by  the  authorities.  The  existence 
of  this  rule,  indeed,  takes  us  by  surprise,  inasmuch  as,  according 
to  the  Treasury  minute  by  which  the  undertaking  was  sanc¬ 
tioned — “  My  Lords  understand  that  each  chronicle  or  other  his¬ 
torical  document  will  be  edited  so  as  to  represent  as  correctly  as 
possible  the  text  derived  from  a  collation  of  the  best  manuscripts." 
Surely  this  does  not  mean  that  the  text  is  in  each  work  to 
follow  one  manuscript  implicitly — the  readings  of  the  others 
being  invariably  banished  to  the  notes — but  that  the  best  reading 
shall  be  put  into  the  text.  To  say  that  a  manuscript  is  “  tho 
best,”  means  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  most  correct ;  but  if  MS. 
A  be  generally  preferred  to  MS.  B  on  this  ground,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  preference  should  be  kept  up  where  A  is  clearly 
wrong  and  B  is  clearly  right.  Nay,  we  think  that,  even  if  all 
the  manuscripts  agree  in  a  reading  which  is  manifestly  wrong, 
and  if  the  right  reading  can  be  conjectured  with  something  like 
certainty,  the  conjecture  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  text — as 
we  have  already  said  in  the  case  where  the  Abingdon  Chronicle 
reads  “  edaci  bufa  clierontis  flammis,”  instead  of  “  edacibus  Ache- 
rontis  flammis.”  The  reading  of  the  text  ought  to  bo  that  which 
the  author  wrote,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained.  And,  as  this 
principle  would  lead  us  to  disregard  manuscripts  in  the  one  class 
of  cases  which  Mr.  Shirley  mentions,  so  in  the  other  class  it  would 
lead  us  to  conform  to  them.  We  would,  out  of  regard  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  language,  follow  a  mediaeval  author,  not  only  in  the  bar¬ 
barous  formations  of  his  Latin,  but  even  in  such  peculiarities  of 
mere  spelling  as  arc  characteristic  of  his  time.  No  one,  it  is  to  bo 
hoped,  would  imitate  Mr.  Kemble  in  transferring  the  barbarous 
“  axclesia”  of  tho  middle  ages  to  extracts  from  early  Christian 
writers ;  but  if  the  word  is  so  written  in  a  mediaeval  document, 
it  is  there  characteristic,  and  ought  to  be  preserved.  We  there¬ 
fore  regret  that  Mr.  Shirley,  who  has  done  so  well  where  he  had 
his  own  way,  has  been  overruled  in  the  formation  of  his  text ; 
and  we  think  that  the  rule  which  has  been  engrafted  (by  whom 
we  know  not)  on  the  scheme  to  which  the  sanction  of  Govern¬ 
ment  was  given,  requires  to  be  seriously  reconsidered. 

The  History  of  St.  Augustine' s  Monastery  is  edited — and, 
we  need  not  say,  well  edited— by  Mr.  Hardwick,  whose  views  as 
to  the  formation  of  a  text  we  are  happy  to  find  in  agreement  with 
our  own : — 

I  can  honestly  assuro  the  reader  [says  Mr.  Hardwick]  that  no  trouble  has 
been  spared  to  give  him  a  faithful  representation  of  this  valuable  manuscript. 
....  In  the  few  eases  where  the  text  before  me  was  obviously  vicious,  I 
have  uniformly  added  the  actual  reading  of  the  MS.  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
Some  light  has  also  occasionally  been  thrown  on  textual  difficulties  by  veri¬ 
fying  the  avowed  quotations  of  our  author. 

In  short,  the  best  reading,  by  whatever  means  ascertained,  is 
placed  in  the  text ;  and  the  editor  considers  that  he  has  dono 
enough  to  “give  a  faithful  representation  of  the  manuscript,” 
where  it  is  incorrect,  by  recording  its  errors  in  the  notes.  This 
is  exactly  what  we  have  been  contending  for. 

The  chronicle  which,  although  often  consulted,  is  now  for  tho 
first  time  published,  appears  to  have  been  composed  about  the  year 
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1414.  The  materials  for  the  history  of  the  monastery  are  very 
much  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  before  used  by  Thorne, 
whose  work  is  well  known  as  a  part  of  Twysden’s  Decern  Scrip- 
tores.  But  the  later  writer,  not  content  with  his  proper  subject, 
runs  out  into  the  general  history  of  the  English  Church,  and  the 
greatness  of  his  scale  appears  to  have  prevented  the  completion 
Sf  his  undertaking  ;  so  that,  of  the  sixty -two  abbots  who  figure 
in  his  preliminary  scheme,  the  first  fourteen  only  are  treated  in 
the  chronicle.  The  special  curiosity  of  the  book  consists  in  the 
collection  of  grants  which  are  said  to  have  been  conferred  by 
popes  and  others  on  the  monastery  during  the  earlier  ages  of 
its  existence.  Even  in  the  uncritical  twelfth  century,  the 
o-enuineness  of  some  of  these  documents  was  disputed  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  the  Priors  of  Christchurch,  on 
account  of  the  extravagant  claims  which  the  Augustinians 
founded  on  them.  After  much  squabbling  and  repeated 
applications  to  Borne,  they  were  decreed  to  be  genuine  by 
Alexander  III.  and  Lucius  III. ;  but  the  papal  judgment  has 
not  been  respected  by  the  inquirers  of  later  times.  Mr.  Hard¬ 
wick  gives  a  good  account  of  the  disputes  about  these  docu¬ 
ments;  but  we  do  not  understand  why  he  has  omitted  all  mention 
of  the  letter  of  Giles,  Bishop  of  Evreux,  to  Alexander  III.,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  a  monk  of  Soissons,  on  his  death-bed,  con¬ 
fessed  to  having  forged  “apostolic  privileges”  for  the  monks  of 
St.  Augustine’s,  who  had  paid  him  by  a  gift  of  church-ornaments. 
(Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  Praef.  p.  v. ;  or  Migne,  Patrologia, 
cc.  1411.) 

The  manuscript  from  which  this  volume  has  been  printed,  and 
which  appears  by  the  facsimile  to  deserve  the  editor’s  epithet  of 
“  splendid,”  is  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
to  which  it  was  presented  in  1611  by  an  antiquary  of  the  name 
of  Hare — “  Hac  tamen  intentione,”  as  his  inscription  states, 
“  ut  si  imposterum  (favente  Deo),  monasterium  illud  [B.  Augus- 
tini]  refedificari  contingeret,  tunc  magister  et  socii  Collegii  sive 
Aulce  Sanctce  Trinitatis  prsedictie  eundem  librum  monachis 
ejusdem  ccenobii  restitui  facerent,  quoniam  ad  eos  de  jure  per- 
tinere  debet.”  Mr.  Hardwick,  in  quoting  these  words,  contents 
himself  with  saying  that  they  “  will  serve  to  indicate  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  donor  j”  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  his 
thoughts  went  no  further.  The  Warden  and  bellows  of  St. 
Augustine’s  in  our  day  are  not,  indeed,  “  monachi but  the 
ancient  monastery  has  been  “re-edified”  as  a  place  of  religious 
education  in  connexion  with  the  National  Church,  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  its  new  buildings  being  a  library  which 
Robert  Hare,  if  now  alive,  would  certainly  regard  as  the  fittest 
repository  for  his  gift;  and  we  must  think  that  the  title  of 
Trinity  Hall  to  retain  the  manuscript  any  longer  is  very  ques¬ 
tionable  indeed. 


NOVELS  AND  NOVELISTS* 

THEBE  are  some  books  which  deserve  notice  simply  on  account 
of  the  evidence  which  they  supply  as  to  the  tastes  and  opinions 
of  certain  classes  of  society,  and  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  book  on  novels 
and  novelists  is  certainly  one  of  them.  We  have  occasionally 
been  charged  with  dealing  too  severely  with  the  follies  of  a  small, 
a  noisy,  and  an  arrogant  class  of  persons,  which  claims  a  sort  of 
monopoly  of  the  honours  due  to  literature,  and  which  wishes  to 
erect  into  a  quasi-corporate  profession  those  who  rely  for  a 
subsistence  principally  upon  their  contributions  to  periodical 
publications.  We  have  uniformly  maintained  that  these  gentle¬ 
men  entirely  mistake  their  own  position,  and  that  of  other  callings, 
and  that  it  is  important  to  the  interests  of  politics  and  of  lite¬ 
rature  that  they  should  be  made  aware  of  their  deficiencies  in 
several  important  particulars.  Mr.  Cordy  Jeaffreson’s  book 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  written  as  a  sort  of  type  of  the  very 
temper  and  of  the  very  defects  to  which  we  refer.  It  illustrates 
them,  indeed,  in  a  manner  at  once  so  perfect  and  so  unconscious, 
that  all  we  have  ever  said  upon  the  subject  can  give  but  a  most 
imperfect  view  of  it  in  comparison  with  a  perusal  of  Novels  and 
Novelists.  In  most  other  points  of  view  the  book  is  insignificant. 
It  tells  us  little  that  is  much  worth  knowing.  The  first  volume 
gives  lives  of,  or  criticisms  upon,  twenty-one  novelists  ;  and  the 
second  performs  the  same  office  for  no  less  than  eighty-eight, 
most  of  whom  are  still  living.  We  ought,  however,  to  explain 
that,  whilst  335  pages  are  devoted  to  the  first  fifteen  lives,  no 
more  than  seventy-one  are  assigned  to  the  remaining  seventy- 
three.  The  style  and  the  importance  of  these  minor  biographies 
will  be  best  appreciated  from  a  few  extracts : — 

George  W.  Thornburg. — Among  the  crowds  of  young  men  of  ready  wit 
and  extensive  reading  who  form  the  rising  generation  of  authors,  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury  stands  forth  prominently  and  honourably.  Besides  contributing  articles 
without  number  to  the  leading  magazines  and  the  columns  of  [a  weekly  con¬ 
temporary  whose  name  we  do  not  reprint],  he  has  given  to  the  world  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  distinct  works.  As  a  novelist  Mr.  Thornbury  is  not  much  known  to 
the  public,  though  there  are  few  who  have  not  been  delighted  with  the 
remarkable  tales  he  has  anonymously  sprinkled  over  the  pages  of  serials. 
But  a  novel,  it  is  rumoured  in  literary  circles,  will  shortly  appear  from  his 
pen,  in  the  orthodox  three  volumes,  entitled  Every  Man  his  own  Trumpeter. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  improvements  in  the  art  of  puffing 
which  we  have  met  with.  Here  is  a  dignified  passage :  — 

At  one  time,  while  waiting  till  his  pen  should  enable  him  to  lay  aside  the 
profession  of  surgery,  he  practised  with  some  success  as  a  dentist,  indeed,  the 
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first  of  his  poems  that  we  ever  heard  was  one  he  somewhat  indiscreetly  fired 
off  ivliilst  removing  some  tartar  from  a  lady’s  teeth. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson,  in  another  place,  gives  a  sketch  of  four  brothers, 
who  it  appears  assist  each  other  in  their  literary  undertakings, 
and  he  enlivens  it  with  the  following  pretty  observation  : — 

"We  feel  no  slight  curiosity  as  to  the  mutual  relation  in  private  life  of  this 
stanch  fraternity — this  happy  family  of  literature.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that,  with  so  loving  a  front  to  the  world,  they  squabble  and  fight  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  like  all  the  brothers  of  our  own  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  not  only  deeply  infected  by  the  notion  that 
every  man  who  writes  novels  makes  a  present  of  his  privacy  to 
the  public,  but  he  grovels  on  the  earth  before  a  successful  novelist 
with  that  sort  of  veneration  which  he  would  be  the  first  to 
denounce  for  its  snobbishness,  if  it  were  offered  to  any  other 
kind  of  success.  Could  the  Jeames  and  Jenkins  who  are  his 
standard  of  base  adulation  go  below  this  : — 

To  follow  Mr.  Dickens  into  his  private  life  of  course  we  have  not  presumed. 
The  privacy  of  the  illustrious  ought  ever  to  be  held  sacred,  although 
perhaps  biography  would  sometimes  be  more  useful  to  society  were  those  it 

treats  of  still  moving  in  the  world . Mr.  Dickens  is  a  married  man, 

blessed  with  children,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  society  as  brilliant  and  distin¬ 
guished  as  ever  surrounded  a  man  of  letters  in  London.  Every  now  and 
then  little  bits  of  gossip  connected  with  his  doings— the  theatrical  entertain¬ 
ments  at  his  house,  his  journeyings  and  his  tarryings— find  their  way  into  the 
public  papers,  and  these  scraps  of  intelligence  are  read  throughout,  the 
country  with  not  less  avidity  than  the  Koyal  transactions  on  the  Slopes 
recorded  by  the  court  newsman. 

We  give  these  extracts  as  specimens  of  the  tone  of  Mr.  Jeaf¬ 
freson’s  performance.  He  is  at  home  in  all  the  gossip  of  “  literary 
circles,”  and  he  thinks  that  the  clique  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
forms  the  very  cream  of  literature,  discharges  its  most  important 
functions,  and  is  entitled  to  its  highest  honours.  He  tells  us 
this  in  so  many  words  in  his  sketch  of  Mr.  Dickens : — 

At  the  outset,  novel-writers  formed  a  humble  division  of  the  profession  of 
letters;  now  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  arrogate  for  them,  in  conjunction 
with  journalists  (and  a  successful  journalist  is  almost  always  a  novelist  as 

well),  the  dignity  of  the  first  rank  in  literature . At  one  time  the 

historian  was  regarded  as  a  literary  entity  far  above  the  tale  scribbler ;  but  to 
any  one  endowed  with  critical  discernment,  it  is  evident  that  the  best  histo¬ 
rians  of  our  generation  are  the  offspring  of  the  novel-writers . When 

questioned  on  the  social  standing  and  condition  of  authors,  we  immediately 
turn  to  the  cases  of  men  who,  though  they  may  be  exerting  themselves 
strenuously  as  journalists  and  critical  writers,  are  chiefly  known  to  the  world, 
and  are  celebrated  as  novelists. 

He  adds,  a  little  further  on,  that  “  the  position  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  is  the  best  possible  illustration  of  these  observations ;” 
and  he  attributes  the  palmy  condition  of  modern,  as  compared 
with  earlier  novelists,  to  the  sympathy  which  they  elicit  by  the 
moral  and  philanthropic  purposes  to  which  they  address  them¬ 
selves,  spurning  the  base  example  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose 
avowed  object  was  amusement. 

The  naivete  with  which  Mr.  Jeaffreson  avows  views,  which  so 
many  persons  indicate  without  avowing  them,  affords  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  for  pointing  out  their  pernicious  folly.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  subject  on  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  too 
strongly,  for  this  theory  of  novel-writing  is  so  flattering  to  the 
idle,  the  ignorant,  and  the  uneducated  part  of  mankind,  that  it 
has  attained  considerable  popularity,  and  is  not  likely  to  lose  it. 
The  question  at  issue  is  this — Are  novels  proper  vehicles  for  direct 
political  and  social  discussions,  or  is  amusement  their  legitimate 
object?  We  cannot  understand  how  any  one  who  has  ever  seriously 
entered  upon  the  discussion  of  political  or  social  questions  can 
entertain  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Such  discussions  universally 
turn  upon  questions  of  fact,  and  generally  upon  facts  which  are  at 
once  highly  complicated  and  hotly  debated.  Let  us  look  at  any 
one  of  the  numberless  questions  of  this  order  which  have  lately 
engaged  public  attention.  There  is  the  question  of  prison  disci¬ 
pline.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  question  of  fact,  and  one,  too,  on 
which  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  How  does 
imprisonment  affect  those  who  are  subjected  to  it  ?  How  do 
different  systems  vary  in  their  effects  ?  Does  solitary  or  does 
separate  confinement  drive  a  man  mad  ?  Does  the  one  or  the 
other  confirm  him  in  vice  ?  Does  the  one  or  the  other  lead 
him  to  reflection  and  repentance  P  What  are  the  liabilities 
to  abuse  of  each  of  these  systems?  How  far  do  they  place 
the  prisoners  at  the  mercy  of  a  careless  or  harsh  gaoler  P 
What  abuses  have,  in  fact,  existed,  and  how  widely  have 
they  prevailed  ?  Questions  like  these  must  be  answered  with 
the  greatest  care,  fulness,  and  impartiality ;  and  the  answers 
must  be  weighed  with  the  most  deliberate  scrutiny  before  any 
stable  and  comprehensive  conclusion  on  the  subject  can  be 
reached.  How  is  the  progress  towards  such  a  conclusion  for¬ 
warded,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  by  a  man  who  comes 
forward  with  a  picturesque  but  simply  fictitious  story,  in 
which,  with  almost  frantic  violence,  he  proclaims  that  he  takes 
one  view  of  the  subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others — that 
separate  confinement  is  a  monstrous  iniquity,  that  prisons  are 
hells,  gaolers  devils,  and  judges  beasts,  asses,  &c.P  He  may  be 
right  or  he  may  be  wrong ;  but  his  assertion  is  simply  worthless 
as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  theory  :  and  it  is  excessively  mis¬ 
chievous,  because  inconsiderate  people  are,  by  their  natural 
weakness,  inclined  to  believe  any  one  who  makes  strong  asser¬ 
tions  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  fundamental  vice  of  novels, 
considered  as  works  of  instruction,  lies  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  novelist  makes  his  facts,  and  that,  if  he  is  charged  with  inac¬ 
curacy,  he  can  always  plead  that  he  is  writing  a  novel,  and  not 
a  political  treatise.  He  is  always  proving  a  truism  for  the  sake 
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of  insinuating  a  non  sequitur.  No  one  doubts  that  such  a  prison 
as  the  gaol  in  It  is  Never  too  late  to  Mend,  such  a  Government 
as  the  Circumlocution  Office,  such  a  Court  as  is  depicted  in  Bleak 
Mouse,  such  a  state  of  society  as  is  drawn  in  Maivkstonc,  such  a 
system  of  slavery  as  is  painted  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  would  bo 
very  bad  things.  That  is  what  these  novels  really  prove ;  but 
what  they  insinuate  is,  that  the  system  of  English  prisons,  the 
English  Government,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  state  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and 
slavery  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
such  as  Mr.  Eeade,  Mr.  Dickens,  Mr.  Sewell,  and  Mrs.  Stowe 
assert  them  to  be.  And  the  dexterity  of  the  novelist  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  he  inclines  his  readers  to  dispense  with  evidence 
the  study  of  which  would  supersede  his  unsupported  assertions. 
Such  assertions  are  mere  impertinences  to  which  a  man  of  real 
sobriety  and  fairness  of  mind  would  attach  absolutely  no  im¬ 
portance  whatever. 

If  a  novel  really  were  a  useful  instrument  for  political  and 
social  discussion,  why  should  it  not  be  extended  to  other  matters, 
which  turn  equally  upon  questions  of  fact,  though  upon  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  less  extended  and  difficult  kind.  If  Mr.  Dickens  has 
in  his  hand  an  instrument  which  enables  him  to  teach  us  all 
about  the  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  to  procure  its 
reform,  why  should  he  not  employ  it  in  criminal  as  well  as  civil 
justice  ?  Why  not  write  a  striking  tale  in  a  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper,  to  establish,  before  trial,  the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of 
Palmer  or  Bernard?  It  would  of  course  be  a  monstrous  absurdity 
and  a  gross  wrong  to  an  accused  person  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
But  why  is  it  less  unjust  in  principle  to  act  in  a  similar  way  to¬ 
wards  bodies  of  men,  and  to  prejudge  questions  of  great  depth  and 
intricacy,  by  excited,  noisy,  and  constantly  reiterated  assertions  ? 
Of  course  we  know  quite  well  that  philanthropic  reforms  are 
more  important  and  more  dignified  pursuits  than  amusement, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  either  of  them  are  improved  by  being 
mixed  up  together.  To  our  minds,  the  consequence  is  that  the 
one  becomes  false  and  the  other  dull,  but  there  is  unhappily  no 
doubt  at  all  that  that  large  and  petulant  race  which  wishes  to 
have  the  honours  and  the  pleasures  without  the  labour  of  thought, 
and  to  enjoy  the  feeling  of  being  engaged  in  a  dignified  occupation, 
without  preparing  themselves  for  its  prosecution  by  any  prelimi¬ 
nary  education,  welcomes  the  advent  of  earnest  novels  as  a  sort 
of  royal  road  to  the  attainment  of  their  wishes.  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
supplies  evidence  on  this  head  which  is  conclusive.  He  is  a  man 
not  without  a  certain  sort  of  cleverness.  He  is  silly,  no  doubt, 
but  still  he  is  probably  somewhat  superior,  both  in  cultivation 
and  in  liveliness  of  mind,  not  indeed  to  the  common  run  of 
people  engaged  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  but  to  the 
common  run  of  the  flighty  part  of  the  world ;  and  this  is  his 
view  of  his  relation  to  Mr.  Dickens : — 

If  we  attempted  to  enumerate  in  succession  all  tlie  items  of  the  enormous 
debt  of  gratitude  our  nation  and  all  civilized  countries  owe  him,  how  impos¬ 
sible  we  should  find  it  to  accomplish  the  undertaking.  Mis  bentjits  to  man¬ 
kind  are  as  innumerablaas  the  flowers  that  cover  the  earth . Was  not 

his  intluence  so  invariably  for  good,  that  we  feel  that  ho  is  powerless  to  exor¬ 
cise  it  for  wrong,  it  would  be  fearful  to  contemplate  it.  Directly  we  examine 
our  relations  with  him,  we  are  positively  alarmed  at  the  sway  he  has  held 
over  ns.  How  we  have  been  in  his  hands  only  plastic  clay,  that  he  has 
fashioned  to  all  the  honour  it  was  capable  of. 

If  a  man  not  quite  without  parts  can  write  this  idolatrous 
folly,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  that  large  class  of  persons  whose 
reading  is  almost  confined  to  novels  and  the  like,  must  indeed 
be  moulded  by  their  teaching  to  a  most  undesirable  extent.  To 
form  the  minds  of  human  beings  is  as  important  a  task  as  can 
be  in  the  hands  of  any  man ;  and  what  qualifications  for  that 
task  has  a  single  one  of  our  popular  novelists  ever  mani¬ 
fested  P  Sir  Edward  Lytton  is  the  only  one  that  we  can  think 
of  who  has  ever  shown  himself  to  possess  any  solid  acquirements 
whatever.  Mr.  "Warren  ought  to  know  something  about  law, 
but  his  knowledge  is  either  merely  technical,  or  else  a  slobbering 
imitation  of  the  worst  platitudes  of  Blackstone.  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
great  practical  ability,  but  greater  nonsense  than  his  historical 
or  political  opinions,  as  expressed  in  his  novels,  no  able  man 
ever  professed  to  believe.  Of  the  regular  professional  novelists 
there  is  not  one  whose  opinions  would  be  entitled  to  the  slightest 
respect,  apart  from  his  powers  of  picturesque  description.  Ke- 
curring  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  god,  who  fashioned  him  into  a  vessel 
of  fiction,  can  any  one  of  his  admirers  point  out  any  one  subject 
which  he  has  seriously  and  patiently  studied,  and  on  which  he 
has  arrived  at  those  moderate  qualified  results  which  are  the 
best  tests  of  industry  and  patience  ?  There  is  hardly  any  evi¬ 
dence  in  his  works,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  he  ever  read  any¬ 
thing  except  his  own  novels.  His  incidental  allusions  are  of  a 
kind  which  none  but  an  ignorant  man  would  make.  Take,  for 
example,  the  well  known  joke  about  Chinese  metaphysics,  of 
which  one  of  his  characters  is  said  to  have  composed  an  account 
by  readingup  the  articles  “  Metaphysics”  and  “China”  in  a  cyclo- 
aedia,  and  combining  the  results.  The  joke  may  pass  as  a  joke, 
ut  no  well-informed  man  would  have  made  it.  Chinese  meta¬ 
physics  is  one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  in  the  world.  No 
nation  is  so  deeply  influenced  by  metaphysics,  and  certainly 
none  holds  so  distinct  a  metaphysical  creed.  Take,  again,  Mr. 
Thackeray  as  a  moral  teacher.  He  preaches  a  sort  of  gentle 
universal  doubt,  dashed  with  a  kind  of  sentimental  belief 
founded  on  the  fact  that  good  women  are  not  usually  scepti¬ 
cal.  Here,  indeed,  is  an  enormous  doctrine ;  but  where  are  the 
facts  on  which  it  is  sustained?  Montaigne,  Pascal,  Voltaire, 


or  Gibbon  had  a  right  to  be  sceptical,  as  Dr.  Milman  has  a 
right  to  be  orthodox;  but  where  is  Mr.  Thackeray’s  right? 
His  books  show  an  acquaintance  with  Horace,  and  one  or  two 
other  Latin  poets,  and  they  also  contain  a  few  references  to 
Gibbon  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  real 
learning.  We  must,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
hardly  any  man  knows  better  the  length  of  his  tether.  He 
sometimes  puts  forward  sentiments  which  he  would,  we  think,  be 
at  a  loss  to  justify ;  but  he  never  advocates  positive  opinions  on 
subjects  which  he  does  not  understand.  His  writings  form  an 
honourable  exception  to  those  of  most  modern  novelists,  for  they 
are  emphatically  honest. 

Surely  if  these  reflections  are  just,  it  is  not  only  a  legitimate 
but  an  inevitable  conclusion  that  novels  are  absolutely  unfit  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  serious  subjects,  and  it  will  follow 
that,  in  regarding  them  as  mere  vehicles  of  amusement,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  showed  a  soundness  and  power  of  understanding 
which  must  favoui’ably  distinguish  him  from  all  his  successors. 
The  division  of  labour  is  as  indispensable  in  literature  as  else¬ 
where.  Sermons,  novels,  and  leading  articles  are  essentially 
distinct,  and  to  roll  the  three  into  one  anomalous  product  is  to 
spoil  each  and  all. 


HOLLAND’S  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY* 

THE  reciprocal  influence  of  mind  and  body  is  one  of  the  most 
obscure  and  difficult  subjects  in  all  science.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  any  writer  will  do  much  towards  the  solution  of 
the  complicated  cases  which  it  presents,  unless  he  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  medical  science,  and  at  the  same  time  versed  in 
both  deductive  and  inductive  methods  of  investigation.  Besides 
these  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  moral  philosophy  and  meta¬ 
physics  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  him  from  the 
hopeless  confusion  into  which  shallow  thinkers  fall  from  inability 
to  distinguish  between  the  instincts,  appetites,  affections,  prin¬ 
ciples  which  belong  to  the  original  constitution  of  human  nature, 
and  mere  idiosyncrasies,  whether  such  as  appear  in  individuals, 
or  such  as  admit  of  some  kind  of  classification.  For  such  a  work, 
then,  as  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology,  it  is  quite  indispen¬ 
sable  that  the  author  should  be  a  physician  or  surgeon  in  con¬ 
siderable  practice,  and  thus  far  we  suppose  the  conditions  required 
are  fairly  complied  with  in  the  case  of  the  Queen’s  Physician  in 
Ordinary.  But  we  are  bound  to  add  that  the  perusal  of  the 
volume  does  not  lead  us  to  think  very  highly  of  the  writer’s 
accomplishments  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  own  profession. 
Neither  do  we  know  of  any  writer  of  the  day  who  can  be  deemed 
in  this  respect  a  worthy  successor  of  Dr.  Prichard.  Moreover, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  so  strong  a  prejudice  exists  against  medical 
practitioners  who  are  thought  to  have  devoted  much  attention 
to  philosophical  questions.  The  biographer  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young 
alludes  to  this  subject,  and  assigns  this  prejudice  as  a  reason  for 
Young’s  failure  in  his  profession.  The  existence  of  such  a  preju¬ 
dice  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  no  doubt  materially  affects 
the  progress  of  sound  views  on  the  subject  of  mental  physiology. 
It  is  not  indeed  fair  to  expect  a  regular  and  systematic  treatise 
in  a  volume  which  is  issued  with  the  unpretending  title  of 
Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology.  We  might  well  be  satisfied 
if  such  a  work  should  contain  useful  suggestions  for  future 
authors,  or  add  some  important  cases  which  might  aid  subse¬ 
quent  investigators.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  by  the  volume  now 
before  us  ;  but  a  glance  at  its  contents  may  be  enough  to  convince 
any  reader  how  little  he  must  expect  from  it.  It  is  a  volume  of 
scarcely  330  pages,  which  professes  to  treat  of  instincts  and 
habits,  the  nervous  system,  the  brain,  the  memory,  conscious¬ 
ness,  attention,  with  the  phenomena  of  sleep,  dreaming,  and 
insanity  ;  and  room  is  found  in  the  midst  of  all  this  complication 
of  topics  for  a  chapter  on  phrenology.  With  regard  to  all  these 
subjects,  the  utmost  that  Sir  Henry  Holland  can  be  said  to  have 
effected  is  the  having  given  some  account  of  the  present  state  of 
the  science.  He  has  pointed  out  the  difficulties,  and  not  unfairly 
stated  the  case;  but  the  chapters  into  which  the  volume  has 
been  divided  are  very  disjointed  and  loosely  connected.  We 
must,  moreover,  own  to  a  prejudice  against  the  unsightly  printing 
of  Greek  without  accents  in  a  work  written  by  an  author  who  is 
learned  enough  to  quote  Galen  and  Hippocrates  in  the  language 
in  which  they  wrote.  Neither  do  we  see  what  advantage  is 
gained  by  referring  to  Dante  for  a  sentiment  far  better  known  in 
most  other  languages  than  in  Italian — Contra  miglior  voler,  voler 
mal pugna,  p.  197. 

On  such  a  series  of  detached  thoughts  as  meets  us  in  this 
volume,  we  have  really  little  further  observation  to  make  than 
that  we  find  some  statements  in  the  truth  of  which  we  concur, 
whilst  there  are  some  few  from  which  we  are  obliged  to  dissent. 
It  would  indeed  be  overstating  the  case  in  every  way  to  say 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  true  and  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  new  in  the  volume,  but  that,  unfortunately,  the  new 
and  the  true  never  coincide.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
that  the  work,  regarded  in  a  metaphysical  light,  is  a  very 

*  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology.  By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart,  M.D., 
F.K.S.,  D.C.L.  Oxon,  &e.  &c.,  Fellow  of  the  Itoyal  College  of  Physicians, 
Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  H.B.H.  the 
Prmce  Consort.  Founded  chiefly  on  chapters  contained  in  “  Medical  Notes 
and  Ecflections,”  by  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition,  Iteyised  and  Enlarged, 
London;  Longmans.  1 858. 
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slight  production ;  and  perhaps  the  author’s  inadequacy  to  deal 
with  such  a  subject  is  shown  more  conspicuously  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  chapters  than  in  any  other  part.  The  fourth  treats 
of  mental  consciousness  in  its  relation  to  time  and  succession. 
It  is  but  justice  to  Sir  Henry  Holland  to  say  that  he  has 
stated  the  case  fairly  and  intelligibly.  The  question  is,  whether 
our  mental  existence,  as  interpreted  by  consciousness,  is  to  be 
viewed  and  understood  as  a  series  of  acts  and  states,  single  at 
the  instant  of  time,  succeeding  each  other  with  more  or  less 
rapidity  of  change,  but  in  absolute  and  unbroken  sequence — or 
as  a  wide  and  mixed  current,  in  which  various  sensations,  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  volitions  do  actually  coalesce  and  co-exist  as  to 
time,  and  are  simultaneously  testified  to  us  by  this  common  con¬ 
sciousness.  In  other  words,  the  advocates  of  the  former  of  these 
views  would  affirm  that  the  mind  can  only  entertain  one  idea — 
only  grasp  a  single  thought — at  the  same  instant  of  time,  and 
that,  though  the  change  of  ideas  presented  to  the  mind  may  be 
so  rapid  as  to  approach  an  infinite  succession  in  a  finite  interval 
of  time,  yet  time  is  an  essential  element  in  their  develop¬ 
ment.  Those  who  adopt  the  other  hypothesis,  on  the  contrary, 
affirm  that  time  need  have  nothing  to  do  with  consciousness — 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  succession  in  ideas,  which  may 
nevertheless  present  themselves  in  endless  variety  to  a  given 
mind,  at  an  infinitesimal  point  of  time.  The  author  is  fully 
aware  how  liable  the  discussion  is  at  every  turn  to  be  resolved 
into  questions  of  words,  and  seems  also  to  recognise  the  chief 
difficulty  of  the  case,  though  he  understates  it.  He  says — “  We 
have  to  consider  time,  not  as  measured  by  the  mechanism  of 
instruments,  but  as  an  element  almost  infinitely  divisible,  through 
which  our  existence  is  carried  forwards  in  a  continuous  but 
ever-changing  line and  he  refers,  in  illustration,  to  the  minute 
divisions  of  time  revealed  to  us  by  physical  science — such,  for 
instance,  as  is  implied  in  the  number  of  undulations  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  the  different  colours  of  the  spectrum. 
These  numbers  in  their  greatness,  and  these  intervals  in  their 
minuteness,  do  indeed,  as  the  author  observes,  transcend  all 
human  powers  of  conception ;  yet  are  they  short  of  infinity. 
And  it  is  on  the  word  almost  that  the  fallacy  of  the  whole 
view  consists.  To  establish  that  view,  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
regard  time  as  infinitely  divisible,  and  the  successive  states  of 
mind  as  following  each  other  in  infinitely  rapid  succession. 
We  do  not  quite  understand  the  author  when  he  says  that 
“  the  simple  fact  of  sequence  being  necessarily  admitted, 
any  question  on  this  subject  must  have  relation  either  to 
the  rapidity  of  succession  or  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
particular  state  of  mind  at  each  instant  of  time.”  Surely 
the  view  itself  requires  both  infinite  rapidity  of  succession  and 
the  power  of  entire  exclusiveness.  And  all  the  illustrative 
instances  produced  by  him  prove  only  what  nobody  denies — 
that  there  are  successions  of  ideas  in  successive  intervals  of  time, 
and  that  the  mind  does  possess  that  power  of  exclusiveness 
denominated  by  logicians  the  faculty  of  abstraction  and  genera¬ 
lization.  That  a  person  may  be  amidst  a  multitude  of  sounds, 
one  only  of  which  is  perceived  by  the  mind — or  that  he  may  be 
viewing  a  noble  landscape  of  mountain,  valley,  lake,  and  river, 
whilst  but  a  portion  of  it  is  commonly  taken  in  by  his  mind’s 
eye — simply  proves  nothing  as  to  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
mind  at  any  given  instant.  That  it  can  does  not  prove  that  it 
must.  And  if  it  be  a  near  approximation  to  truth  to  say  that  an 
acute  pain  frequently  obliterates  another  before  existing,  though 
the  causes  of  the  latter  are  still  actively  present,  still  this  goes  a 
very  little  way  towards  proving  that  two  distinct  pains  cannot 
be  felt  by  the  same  individual  at  the  same  instant  of  time.  Still 
less  in  point  is  the  argument  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
physical  sensation  of  mere  bodily  pain  will  frequently  cease  if 
the  mind  be  diverted  into  some  other  train  of  thought.  Anyone 
who  will  give  his  attention  to  this  subject  will  see  that  after  all 
there  is  little  or  no  argument  used  by  the  upholders  of  this  view, 
who  indulge  in  a  great  deal  of  assertion  founded  on  pure  assump¬ 
tion.  Thus  we  are  told,  page  128,  that  “  the  thoughts  or  acts  of 
memory,  however  closely  related  to  one  another,  cannot  be 
presumed  to  exist  at  the  same  moment.”  And  again,  “associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas  always  involves  succession.”  Certainly  the  case 
is  disposed  of  at  once  if  we  admit  these  assumptions.  But  the 
whole  argument  from  beginning  to  end  is  a  pur e  petitio  principii. 

Further  on,  the  author  becomes  quite  puerile  in  his  attempt  to 
illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  will  has  power  over  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  ideas.  The  illustration  selected  consists  in  giving 
special  acts  of  voluntary  attention  to  the  variety  of  different 
patterns  that  can  be  formed  at  will  out  of  a  regularly  patterned 
carpet  or  paper.  The  difficulty  felt  by  the  mind  in  detaching  its 
attention  from  one  combination  and  fixing  it  on  another,  and  the 
time  employed  in  making  the  change,  are  matters  of  common 
experience.  But,  again,  this  is  only  an  evasion  of  the  other 
question,  whether  time,  which  undoubtedly  elapses  between 
two  given  states  of  mind,  must  necessarily  intervene  when  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  any  complex  idea  whatever.  In  a  case  of 
such  extreme  difficulty,  the  analogy  of  the  external  sense  of 
seeing  might  with  advantage  have  been  made  use  of.  The  picture 
painted  on  the  retina  consists  of  what  may  be  called  a  scene, 
presented  with  more  or  less  of  distinctness  to  the  mind’s  eye. 
The  eye,  by  narrowing  its  field  of  view,  may  gain  a  more  distinct 
impression  of  a  particular  part  of  the  whole  scene  which  still 
remains  before  it,  and  this  process  may  be  repeated  till  the 
attention  is  fixed  upon  a  mere  point,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to 


say  that  the  rest  of  the  picture  must  disappear  because  the  atten¬ 
tion  may  be  entirely  concentrated  on  a  single  point.  Be  it 
remembered,  too,  that  we  are  speaking  of  physical,  and  not 
mathematical  points.  Again,  in  the  case  of  vision  at  a  surface  which 
gives  images  by  reflection  as  well  as  refraction — or,  which  is  a 
simpler  case,  that  of  direct  vision  of  objects  in  the  same  direction 
at  a  very  great  distance  from  each  other — it  is  obvious  that  the 
attention  may  be  so  absorbed  by  either  as  to  render  the  other 
image  indistinct  to  almost  any  extent.  The  analogy  suggests 
the  explanation  of  that  state  of  mind  which  contemplates  certain 
parts  to  the  apparent  exclusion  of  other  parts  of  a  complex  scene 
presented  to  it. 

The  fact  of  the  simultaneous  presence  of  different  thoughts  to 
the  mind  will  bear  illustration  from  the  change  which  a  simple 
idea  undergoes — e.  g.,  that  of  a  circle — as  the  knowledge  of  the 
thinking  person  increases.  The  laborious  process  of  investigation 
which  occupied  so  much  of  the  learner’s  time  presents  its  results 
to  the  mathematician’s  mind,  surely,  in  no  successive  order. 
The  idea  of  a  circle  contains  in  itself  all,  perhaps — certainly 
much — of  what  he  knows  about  it.  And  this  leads  us  to  what 
we  conceive  the  true  view  of  the  case.  The  mind  of  man  is  a 
type  and  counterpart,  however  faint,  of  his  Creator’s  mind.  It 
belongs  to  man’s  feebleness  that  he  cannot  grasp  a  complete 
idea — that  every  idea  must  be  indistinct,  not  only  when  first 
conceived,  but  even  at  the  conclusion  of  the  most  elaborate 
investigations.  What  is  derived  to  us  by  the  tedious  methods  of 
deduction,  the  magnificent  glimpses  of  truth  that  are  verified  by 
the  laborious  processes  and  crucial  tests  of  induction,  are  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  Almighty,  utterly  independent  of  time, 
because  they  were  there  before  time  was  created.  It  would  be 
an  absurdity  of  which  no  sane  person  could  be  guilty,  to  speak 
of  time  being  necessary  to  the  thought  of  the  Almighty  ;  and 
it  is  no  enthusiastic  rhapsody  to  compare  the  mind  of  man  with 
that  of  his  Creator.  On  principles  of  natural  theology,  we  can 
gain  no  insight  into  the  Creator’s  mind  but  by  studying  the 
minds  which  He  has  created,  and  viewing  in  them  the  shadow  of 
those  principles  which  exist  in  Him.  And  [Revelation  certainly 
sanctions  this  view.  If  not,  we  must  profess  our  utter  inability 
to  attach  any  meaning  to  the  statement  that  man  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  CAMELOT *  * 

REVIEWEBS,  oi',  at  all  events,  reviews  must  be  supposed  to 
be  officially  invested  with  a  sort  of  omuiscience.  “We,” 
whose  critical  judgments  go  forth  to  the  world  on  the  forenoon 
of  every  seventh  day,  must  be  held  in  common  courtesy  to  be 
equally  acquainted  with  the  succession  of  the  Chinese  Emperors 
and  with  the  organization  of  the  anoplotherium ;  we  are  equally 
versed  in  the  profundities  of  .Nominalism  and  [Realism,  and  in 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  tongue  of  the  Ojibbeways.  If 
otherwise,  how  could  we  with  equal  confidence  call  before  our 
tribunal  historians  and  zoologists,  metaphysicians  and  philologists, 
young  ladies  who  ride  unprotected  from  Timbuctoo  to  Kamts- 
chatka  and  old  gentlemen  who  favour  us  with  their  first  impres¬ 
sions  of  men  and  things  immediately  south  of  the  English 
Channel?  We  are  used  to  all  of  them;  we  know  all  about 
them  all ;  we  can  deal  with  every  one  of  them,  condemning  or 
acquitting  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  our 
verdict.  But  there  is  a  point  at  which  omniscience  itself  is 
baffled.  There  is  an  old  Greek  proverb,  rj  6eos  p  Gqpiov — there 
are  people  and  actions  which,  as  Gibbon  says  of  Belisarius,  are 
either  above  or  below  humanity.  And  so,  we  find,  there  are 
books  which  are  either  above  or  below  us,  which  are  altogether 
outside  our  sphere,  which  we  cannot  reduce  to  any  standard 
enabling  us  to  dispense  either  praise  or  blame.  We  confess  to 
being  reduced  to  this  state  of  pure  and  helpless  puzzledom  by 
the  two  volumes  called  tlxe  House  of  Camelot.  It  seems  to  be 
meant  for  a  historical  novel,  at  least  it  contains  one  or  two  names 
of  places,  nations,  and  persons  which  we  have  seen  in  historical 
writings.  But  as  for  the  tale  resembling  anything  we  have 
ever  heard  of  in  any  age  calculated  by  chronologers,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  world  mapped  out  by  geographers,  we  can 
only  say  that  the  scene  might  as  well  have  been  laid  in  the  planet 
Saturn  in  times  when  Tellus  was  subject  to  a  dynasty  of  ichthyo¬ 
sauri.  It  would  be  untrue  to  pretend  that  we  got  through  the 
book,  though  we  did  our  very  best  to  accomplish  it ;  but  we  did 
get  far  enough  to  see  the  name  of  Charlemagne  introduced, 
appai’ently  as  that  of  a  contemporary.  [Now,  let  no  one  fancy 
we  are  going,  barbarously  and  unromantically,  to  take  our  Egin- 
hard  in  one  hand  and  our  House  of  Camelot  in  the  other,  and  to 
show  how  many  times  the  two  authorities  contradict  one  another. 
Not  at  all ;  the  House  of  Camelot  is  far  beyond  any  criticism  of 
that  kind.  We  don’t  ask,  in  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 
whether  “  Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens,”  belonged  to  the  House  of 
Cecrops  or  of  Brienne.  Both  William  Shakspeare  and  Mary 
Linwood  have  got  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  any  such  minute 
philosophy.  A  little  time  back  we  examined  Sir  Ckai’les  Napier’s 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  we  felt  bound  to  pronounce  that 
it  contained  many  careless  blunders  and  many  unjustifiable 
deviations  from  historic  truth.  But  when  we  stop  to  talk  about 
blunders,  about  deviations  from  truth,  ye  imply  that  there  is  a 
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groundwork  of  truth  at  the  bottom.  Of  course,  after  all,  Sir 
Charles  does  give  something  like  the  broad  outline  of  the  facts 
of  the  eleventh  century  ;  the  authoress  of  the  House  of  Camelot 
does  not  give  us  the  remotest  approximation  to  the  facts  of  the 
eighth.  We  must  read  her  story,  if  we  read  it  at  all,  as  laid  not 
in  Britanny  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  but  in  Nephelococcygia 
in  the  reign  of  Epops.  Viewed  by  such  a  standard,  some  readers 
may  perhaps  think  it  intensely  interesting.  We  did  not  think 
it  so,  as  we  have  already  confessed  the  fact  that  we  could  not 
get  to  the  end;  but  this’  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  possibly  the 
fault  may  lie  altogether  with  ourselves. 

As  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  story,  there  was  once  a  time— 
we  cannot  find  it  in  any  of  our  books,  but  never  mind,  as  we  are 
studying  the  history  of  Nephelococcygia — when  the  heathen 
Britons  were  sadly  oppressed  by  the  invasions  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Christians.  The  latter  were  gallantly  resisted  by  no  less  a  per¬ 
sonage  than  Arthur  himself.  “  It  is,”  we  are  told,  “  also  a 
received  opinion,  on  the  authority  of  Nennius  and  others,  that 
the  renowned  British  Prince  Arthur  fought  his  eleventh  battle 
against  the  Saxons  in  the  vicinity  of  Camelot  Castle,  which 
afterwards  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.” 
Whether  this  is  Tennyson’s  “  many-towered  Camelot”  we  know 
not — who  the  “others”  may  be  we  know  not — but  most  certainly 
Nennius,  in  our  copy,  says,  “Undecimum  factum  est  bellum  in 
monte  qui  dicitur  Agned.”  Agned  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be 
one  and  the  same  with  Camelot ;  and  certainly,  while  some  com¬ 
mentators  place  Agned  at  Edinburgh,  others  place  it  iu  Somer¬ 
setshire,  at  Cadbury  Camp.  We  can  also  testify  to  the  exis¬ 
tence,  in  that  county,  of  a  village  called  Queen’s  Camel,  which, 
though  not  very  near  Cadbury,  may  conceivably  be  the 
Camelot  of  Miss  Linwood.  However  this  be,  King  Arthur 
grants  the  Castle  of  Camelot,  somewhere  by  the  Mendips,  to  a 
certain  chieftain  whose  descendants  defend  themselves  for  a  long 
time  against  the  Christian  invaders.  The  Lords  of  Camelot 
were  very  strong  in  their  own  faith ;  indeed,  “  after  the  profana¬ 
tion  of  the  Druidical  temples  in  the  Isle  of  Mona  [which,  by  the 
way,  Tacitus  and  Merivale  have  somehow  transferred  to  the  first 
century]  the  Arch-JDruid  had  been  received  as  a  holy  guest 
within  the  Castle  of  Camelot.”  At  last  Avalloc,  the  last  of 
the  line,  finds  the  Christian  Saxons  too  much  for  him,  and 
sails  over  to  Britanny,  having  first  taken  an  oath,  which  we 
are  sorry  to  say  the  Arch-Druid  approved,  “  that  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  who  might  fall  within  his  grasp  should  be  immolated  to  the 
memory  of  their  desecrated  altar.”  In  Britanny  he  founds  a  new 
Camelot,  and  is  “  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Prince  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Karl,  its  King,  the  nephew  of  the  great  Arthur.” 
Nevertheless  “  the  restless  Saxons,”  “  three  Thanes  in  particular, 
Bedvers,  Ascelin,  and  Hamelin,”  contrive  to  settle  in  his 
dominions  and  give  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  At  last,  “  in 
the  year  778,  when  Charles  the  First  (for  he  had  not  then  received 
the  consecration  of  Pope  Leo,  by  which  he  acquired  his  future 
appellation  of  Charlemagne)  was  making  the  tour  of  his  king¬ 
dom,”  a  straggler  from  his  train  commits  “  a  trifling  depredation 
near  the  cromlech  raised  by  Avalloc  for  the  pious  resort  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  family.”  [We  can  fancy  M.  Worsaae  and  Dr.  Guest 
uzzling  out  their  several  difficulties  as  to  the  limits  of  races  in 
omersetshire,  and  as  to  the  use  and  date  of  cromlechs.]  He  is 
of  course  to  be  sacrificed,  but  he  escapes,  owing  to  what  another 
branch  of  the  Celtic  race  would  call  a  regular  skrimmage  between 
Avalloc,  the  Arch-Druid,  and  Avalloc’s  wife  Seraphina. 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  think  this  is  enough.  We,  however, 

fot  on  much  farther,  and  read  a  great  deal  about  Osric,  and 
iverard,  and  Albinia,  and  Gonilda.and  Tassilon,  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
Wo  were  introduced  to  some  curious  scenes,  in  which  illustrious 
damsels  pass  through  the  air  in  a  very  mysterious  way,  and  find 
themselves  in  very  questionable  society  at  their  journey’s  end. 
Into  the  second  volume  we  did  not  penetrate  farther  than  at  a 
chance  spot  to  light  on  the  following : — “  Though  you  belong  not 
to  the  mystic  Order  of  the  Allraunen,  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
their  Grand  Master  and  the  Prince  of  Pandemonium  are  one.” 
If  our  readers  wish  to  learn  more  on  these  curious  points  we  can 
only  send  them  to  the  volumes  to  judge  for  themselves.  As  we 
before  said,  the  House  of  Camelot  is  beyond  us ;  but,  feeling  it 
to  be  beyond  us,  we  wish  to  influence  no  man’s  opinion  of  that 
about  which  we  feel  ourselves  so  incompetent  to  judge. 

We  have,  however,  one  remark  to  make  on  a  more  sublunary 
matter,  and  one  affecting  ourselves,  in  which  not  the  author,  but 
the  publisher  of  the  House  of  Camelot  is  concerned.  On  the 
fly-sheet  of  the  House  of  Camelot  we  find  this  advertisement : — 

STARTLING  NEW  WORK. 

One  vol.,  Post  8vo,  price  Ss.  Second  Edition. 

HOLLAND :  its  Institutions,  Press,  Kings,  and  Prisons ;  with  an  awful 
Exposure  of  Court  Secrets  and  Intrigues.  By  E.  Meeter. 

“  This  is  just  the  book  that  people  would  like  to  read.” — Saturday  Review. 
London:  3.  F.  Hope,  16,  Great  Marlborough-street. 

We  must  beg  of  our  readers  to  turn  to  p.  uqof  our  fourth 
volume,  (August  1st,  1857),  and  see  what  we  really  did  say  of 
the  disgraceful  book  to  which  our  name  is  thus  impudently  tacked. 
The  pretended  quotation  from  the  Saturday  Review  they  will  not 
see  there.  The  present  case  is  not  one  of  even  any  use,  however 
disingenuous,  of  the  scissors.  The  words  attributed  to  us  are 
ure  invention.  We  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  art  of  puffing, 
ut  the  daring  effrontery  of  this  insolent  perversion  of  what  wo 
said  beat3  everything. 


CARDINAL  MEZZOFANTI* 

IT  is  impossible  even  for  the  most  tolerant  Protestant  to  open 
a  ltoman  Catholic  History  or  Biography  without  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  of  suspicion.  You  have  the  same  sort  of  feeling 
towards  them  that  you  have  towards  statements  emanating  from  a 
Bussian  Chancellerie.  The  writers  may  be  very  honourable  men, 
and  the  facts  may  be  literally  true,  but  you  are  certain  that  they  are 
marshalled  and  coloured  to  support  a  foregone  conclusion  which 
the  writers  themselves  would  confess  that  no  amount  of  hostile 
fact  would  avail  to  disturb.  The  judicial  habit  of  mind  may 
exist  in  respect  to  secular  matters,  and  you  may  be  delighted  by 
the  critical  powers  which  they  call  forth ;  but  the  moment  any 
subject  arises  in  which  the  honour  of  the  Papacy  or  the  Boman 
Church  are  distantly  concerned,  a  change  comes  over  the  writer’s 
faculties  as  disheartening  as  the  sudden  wandering  of  a  clever 
monomaniac  whenever  you  chance  to  light  upon  his  special  delu¬ 
sion.  Critical  acumen,  quick  perception,  close  logic,  are  all 
clouded  over  iu  an  instant,  and  the  finest  understanding  sinks 
at  once  to  the  platitudes  and  the  sophisms  of  the  vulgar  bigot. 
This  intellectual  distortion  is  a  plant  of  modern  growth ;  it  was 
not  so  in  the  days  of  Mabillon  and  Fleury.  But  it  is  now  so 
universal  that  it  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
merits  of  any  modern  Boman  Catholic  biographer.  It  is  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  excuse  “  he  was  not  above  his  age” — or 
at  least  an  excuse  closely  analogous  to  it — may  be  fairly  pleaded. 
Dr.  Bussell,  therefore,  must  be  leniently  judged,  if  he  has  not 
been  able  to  lay  aside  his  Boman  spectacles,  and  is  guilty  of 
recklessly  idolizing  every  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  his  hero  in¬ 
cluded,  who  chances  to  come  in  his  way — the  more  so  that,  in 
every  other  respect,  his  biography  is  carefully  as  well  as  readably 
executed.  Mezzofanti’s  unobtrusive  life  furnishes  little  material 
for  an  exciting  narrative,  and  it  necessarily  brings  many  details 
of  an  uninviting  erudition  into  view  ;  and  yet  the  work  is  never 
dull.  The  performances  of  Dr.  Bussell,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and 
the  Texas  missionary,  during  the  present  year,  incline  one  to 
the  belief  that  the  Eternal  City  is  no  bad  school  for  the  training 
of  an  agreeable  writer. 

Mezzofanti  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  biography,  for  he  depends 
wholly  on  his  biographer  for  his  fame.  He  has  left  no  lasting 
work  of  utility,  no  abiding  memorial  of  his  powers  ;  but  he  was 
a  prodigy,  a  freak  of  nature,  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before, 
and  is  not  likely  to  see  again.  All  that  is  interesting  in  his  life 
consists  in  the  description  of  his  marvellous  linguistic  attain¬ 
ments.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  of  his  career,  except  that  he 
was  born  at  Bologna,  became  a  professor  there,  and  lived  there 
till  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  when  he  moved 
to  Borne,  where  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  resided  till  his 
death.  His  character  had  as  little  that  was  salient  or  individual 
in  it  as  his  life.  It  was  that  of  a  model  Italian  priest ;  in  other 
words,  it  had  attained  that  emasculated  regularity  of  impulse, 
that  well-washed  neutrality  of  tint,  in  which  the  Boman  Catholics 
place  their  highest  religious  ideal.  The  only  thing  that  was 
remarkable  in  him  was  his  power  as  a  linguist ;  and  on  this  point 
the  description  of  him  rises  at  once  from  the  insipid  to  the 
fabulous.  Dr.  Bussell’s  life  of  him  is  almost  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  preternatural  command  of  languages  that  the  cardinal 
possessed.  He  prefaces  it,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  with 
a  short  account  of  the  principal  linguists  whose  names  are 
recorded.  Mithridates  was  familiar  with  the  languages  of  all 
the  nations  over  whom  he  ruled,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five. 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  though  he  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one,  is  said  to  have  known  twenty-two  languages. 
Jonadab  Alhanar,  a  dragoman  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  said 
to  have  reached  the  number  of  twenty-eight ;  and  the  same 
number  is  claimed  by  our  own  Sir  William  Jones,  if  we  include 
those  which  he  knew  only  imperfectly.  Many  linguists  have 
carried  their  acquisitions  to  the  number  of  twenty — Niebuhr,  Sir 
John  Bowring,  and  the  late  Dr.  Mill  are  among  the  best  known  of 
the  list.  But  all  these  exploits  sink  into  absolute  insignificance, 
when  compared  with  the  attainments  of  Mezzofanti.  His  nephew. 
Dr.  Minarelli,  enumerates  114  languages  with  which  the  Cardinal 
was  acquainted.  Dr.  Bussell  rejects  this  enumeration  as  exagge¬ 
rated,  but  after  adducing  and  carefully  comparing  an  enormous 
mass  of  evidence,  wffiich  he  has  collected  from  travellers  or 
friends,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  seventy-two  was  the 
number  of  languages  with  which  Mezzofanti  was  conversant, 
besides  about  thirty  minor  dialects ;  and  that  of  these  there 
were  no  less  than  "thirty  that  he  spoke  with  a  rare  excellence, 
and  in  which  his  powers  were  frequently  tested  ;  and  nine  others 
which  he  was  said  to  have  spoken  fluently,  but  in  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  have 
been  sufficiently  tried.  This  last  category  includes  such  languages 
as  Basque,  Algonquin,  and  Californian,  which  were  learnt  from 
some  chance  stranger  at  Borne  or  student  in  the  Propaganda  ; 
and  as  the  atmosphere  of  Borne  seems  to  possess  a  peculiar 
deadliness  for  the  wilder  races,  the  single  witness  of  Mezzofanti’s 
powers  iu  each  of  these  tongues  seldom  remained  long  within 
reach  of  an  inquirer.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  of 
the  thirty  languages  in  the  first  list,  his  knowledge  was  exqui¬ 
sitely  minute.  It  was  tested  over  and  over  again  by  travellers 
and  Propaganda  students.  He  would  constantly,  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  maintain,  for  amusement,  a  species  of  linguistic 

*  The  Rife  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti;  with  an  Introductory  Memoir  of 
Rmincnt  Linguists,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  C.  W.  Bussell,  D.D.,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth.  London:  Longmans.  i858» 
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tournament  with  students  from  some  ten  or  twelve  different 
countries  at  once,  answering  each  of  them  in  his  own  tongue,  as 
they  showered  down  questions  upon  him,  with  perfect  accuracy, 
and  without  a  moment’s  hesitation.  He  would  frequently  cause 
strangers  to  mistake  his  nationality  and  take  him  for  a  com¬ 
patriot  ;  and  this  would  happen,  which  sounds  the  most  wonderful 
of  all,  sometimes  even  with  English  travellers.  The  two  gifts 
■which  he  combined  in  such  marvellous  proportions  were,  an 
unfailing  memory,  and  a  most  delicate  ear  for  the  niceties  of  pro¬ 
nunciation.  He  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  vulgar  or  provincial 
dialects  of  a  language  as  in  the  language  itself.  Hew  ould  tell  the 
birthplace  of  a  Frenchman  or  a  Chinaman  by  his  accent,  would 
twit  one  Englishman  from  the  county  of  Somerset  in  the  “  Zum- 
merzetshire”  dialect,  and  would  overwhelm  another  by  haranguing 
him  in  the  slang  of  a  Loudon  cabman.  Still  more  marvellous,  per¬ 
haps,  was  the  manner  in  which  these  extraordinary  attainments 
were  made.  Most  linguists  of  distinguished  fame  were  also 
travellers.  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Sir  John  Bowring  obtained  their 
Oriental  knowledge  on  the  spot ;  Niebuhr’s  languages  were 
mostly  languages  of  countries  of  Central  Europe,  in  w  hich,  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  he  had  resided  ;  and  Mithridates  merely 
learnt  the  dialects  of  the  populations  among  whom  he  had  lived, 
either  as  ruler  or  campaigner.  But  Mezzofanti,  though  his 
forte  lay  rather  in  the  colloquial  than  the  grammatical  aspect  of 
a  language,  was  never  outside  of  Italy.  He  acquired  all  his  mar¬ 
vellous  store  entirely  from  the  foreigners  who  might  chance  to 
appear  in  Bologna  or  Borne ;  for  a  single  native  was  always 
enough  to  teach  him  a  language.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career,  the  soldiers  of  the  Austrian  army  who  were  invalided  at 
Bologna,  formed  a  rich  mine  of  information  for  the  languages  of 
that  polyglot  Empire.  In  his  later  years  he  was  resident  at 
Borne,  where  curiosity,  love  of  art,  ecclesiastical  and  missionary 
business  drewr  a  concourse  of  strangers  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth.  Most  of  the  recondite  American  or  Asiatic  languages 
which  figure  in  his  catalogue  were  learnt  from  students  of  the 
Propaganda.  After  a  certain  period  in  his  life,  the  faculty  of 
acquisition  became  such  a  perfect  instinct,  that  he  was  able  first 
to  learn  a  language  colloquially  from  some  Californian  or  Algon¬ 
quin,  and  then  teach  it  back  to  his  instructor  in  a  grammatical 
form.  He  exhibited  a  curious  instance  of  this  power  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  King  of  Sweden  •. — 

According  to  another  account  which  I  have  received,  the  Prince  having 
suddenly  changed  the  conversation  into  a  dialect  peculiar  to  one  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Sweden,  Mezzofanti  was  obliged  to  confess  lvis  inability  to  under¬ 
stand  him.  What  was  his  amazement,  in  a  subsequent  interview,  to  hear 
Mezzofanti  address  him  in  this  very  dialect. 

“From  whom,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  have  you  learnt  iti” 
said  the  Prince. 

“  From  your  Itoyal  Highness,”  replied]  Mezzofanti.  “  Your  conversation 
yesterday  supplied  me  with  a  key  to  all  that  is  peculiar  in  its  forms,  and  I 
am  merely  translating  the  common  words  into  this  form.” 

Yet,  with  all  this,  Mezzofanti  was  a  mere  prodigy,  and  scarcely 
deserves  a  higher  place  in  the  Pantheon  of  intellect  than  a 
blindfold  chess-player  or  a  calculating  boy.  Having  all  the 
stores  of  philological  science  at  his  command,  he  selected  the 
chaff  and  rejected  the  grain.  Dr.  Bussell  is  angry  with  the 
observations,  “that  he  could  speak  in  every  language,  and  said 
nothing  in  any that  “  with  the  keys  of  the  knowledge  of  every 
nation  in  his  hand,  he  never  unlocked  their  real  treasures and 
yet  these  criticisms  are  literally  true.  Mezzofanti  admitted  them 
himself,  when  he  said  that  “  he  was  but  an  ill-bound  dictionary,” 
and  deplored  to  Cardinal  Wiseman  that  “  when  he  should  be 
gone,  he  would  have  left  behind  him  no  trace  of  what  he  knew.” 
Dr.  Bussell  tries  to  argue  that  the  province  of  the  linguist  and 
the  province  of  the  philologer,  though  cognate,  are  totally  dis¬ 
tinct ;  and  he  sneers  savagely  at  the  cui  Itono?  objection: — 

For  myself,  I  cannot  envy  the  moral  and  intellectual  utilitarianism  which 
pauses  to  measure  by  so  paltry  a  standard  a  great  psychological  phenomenon, 
such  as  Nature,  in  the  most  prodigal  exercise  of  her  powers,  has  never  before 
given  to  man  to  see.  As  well  might  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  glory  of  those 
splendid  meteors  which  at  intervals  illumine  the  sky,  because  we  are  unable  to 
see  what  cold  and  sordid  purpose  of  human  utility  they  may  be  made  to  subserve. 

Strange  language  this  for  a  director  of  education — stranger 
still  for  a  minister  of  religion.  Language  is  to  the  philologist 
what  observations  are  to  the  astronomer,  or  experiments  to  the 
chemist.  What  should  we  think  of  an  astronomer  who  had 
observed  some  very  recondite  phenomena,  but  who,  having  a 
marvellous  memory,  had  never  written  them  down,  but  had 
allowed  them  to  perish  with  himself?  So  far  as  human  know¬ 
ledge  is  concerned — we  do  not  speak  of  the  use  to  which  his 
languages  may  have  been  put  in  ecclesiastical  ministrations — he 
was  a  mere  hoarder  of  acquirements,  hiding  his  talent  in  a 
napkin,  and  refusing  to  circulate  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  kind. 
The  working  bees  of  the  world  often  decry  purely  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  ridicule  their  want  of  immediate  utility ;  and  the 
only  apology  for  such  an  employment  of  time  is,  that  it  adds  to 
the  growing  pile  of  knowledge  bequeathed  by  each  successive 
generation  to  the  next,  which  is  the  most  massive  buttress  of  the 
civilization  of  mankind.  Mezzofanti  has  placed  himself  out  of 
the  pale  of  this  justification;  and  having  risen  early  and  late 
taken  rest,  and  worn  out  his  body  in  toil  and  privation,  to  accu¬ 
mulate  this  vast  pile  of  erudition,  deliberately  condemned  it  to  an 
existence  as  fleeting  as  his  own.  In  contemplating  his  enormous 
powers,  we  can  do  nothing  but  wonder  at  the  caprice  of  nature,  as 
we  wonder  at  an  Irish  giant  or  a  six-legged  lamb.  Faculties  that 
have  left  no  trace,  and  borne  no  fruit  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
have  no  claim  to  the  homage  or  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
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'B.  CHARLES  KEAN’S  FAREWELL  SEASON  as 

MANAGER  of  the  ROYAL  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE  will  commence  on 
SATURDAY,  the  2nd  OCTOBER  NEXT,  and  conclude  on  SATURDAY,  the 
30th  JULY. _ 

jpllYSIAI,  PALACE.— Mdlle.  PICCOLOMINI’S  FAREWELL 

\J  TO  ENGLAND— The  FAREWELL  CONCERT  of  this  popular  Artiste  will 
take  place  on  TUESDAY,  the  28th  SEPTEMBER  (the  day  before  her  sailing  for 
America),  when  will  be  given  a  GRAND  MISCELLANEOUS  CONCERT,  comprising 
the  principal  features  of  her  repertoire.  The  Concert  will  also  he  supported  by  Signor 
Giuglini,  and  other  artists  from  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  Doors  open  at  10;  Concert 
to  commence  at  3. 

Admission,  by  Season  Tickets,  or  by  Day  Tickets  if  purchased  on  or  before  the  27th 
inst.,  2s.  6d. ;  by  payment  on  the  day  of  performance,  5s. ;  Reserved  Stalls,  2s.  6d.  extra. 

Plans  of  Seats  now  ready  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  2,  Exeter  Hall,  where,  as  well 
as  at  the  usual  Agents,  tickets  may  be  had.  Information  of  Excursion  Trains  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  may  be  obtained  at  the  Secretary's  Office,  Crystal  Palace. 

PROFESSOR  WILJALBA  FRIKELL.  —  POLY  GRAPHIC 

HALL,  King  William-street,  Charing-cross. — TWO  HOURS  OF  ILLUSIONS. — 
For  One  Month  only,  previous  to  Professor  Frikell’s  departure  on  a  Provincial  Tom-. 
Every  Evening,  at  Eight ;  Saturday  Afternoons,  at  Three.  Private  Boxes,  One  Guinea ; 
Box  Stalls,  5s.;  Orchestra  Stalls,  3s.;  Area,  2s. ;  Amphitheatre,  Is.  Places  may  be  secured 
at  the  Polygrapliic  Hall ;  and  at  Mr.  Mitchell’s  Royal  Library,  33,  Old  Bond-street. 

HpHE  FUNDS  recently  contributed  to  the  BROMPTON 

X  HOSPITAL  FOE  CONSUMPTION  are  gratefully  acknowledged.  More  are  still 
required,  that  the  Wards  now  vacant  may  be  opened  before  the  Winter. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  Son.  Sec. 

July,  1858. _ HENRY  DOBBIN,  Secretary. 

London  diocesan  penitentiary— the  council 

have  issued  an  APPEAL  FOR  FUNDS,  which  are  much  needed  on  behalf  of 
their  first  House,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Highgate. 

“  I  bog  to  commend  the  Appeal  for  the  London  Diocesan  Penitentiary  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity.  (Signed)  “  A.  C.  LONDON,  Visitor .” 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thaukfully  received  by  R.  Twining,  Esq., 
Treasurer,  215,  Strand;  by  the  Rev.  J.  Oliver,  Warden  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Highgate;  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Negeb,  Honorary  Clerical  Secretary;  and  by  Alfred 
Trevor  Crispin,  Esq.,  Honorary  Lay  Secretary,  at  the  Office,  79,  Pall  Mall,  where 
Copies  of  the  Appeal  and  Report  for  1857-8  may  be  obtained. _ _ 

Hospital  for  diseases  of  the  skin, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFEIARS. 

SAMUEL  GURNEY,  Esq.,  M.P.,  President. 

James  Startin',  Esq.,  Surgeon. 

Alex.  M.  M’Whinnie,  Esq.,  Assistant-Surgeon. 

The  Committee  were  compelled  to  incur  a  very  heavy  debt  to  provide  for  the  large 
number  of  patients  that  sought  relief;  this  number  is  continually  increasing,  and 
augmenting  the  debt.  The  charity  is  wholly  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Further  aid  is  most  earnestly  entreated.  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co.,  Lom¬ 
bard-street.  GEORGE  BURT,  F.R.C.S.,  Son.  Secretary. 

■ _ ALFRED  S.  RICHARDS,  Secretary. _ 

0  N  D  0  N  LIFE  ASSOCIATION, 

81,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.— INSTITUTED  1806. 
President— CHARLES  FRANKS,  Esq. 

Vice-President — JOHN  BENJAMIN  HEATH,  Esq. 

TRUSTEES. 

Dease  Barnewall,  Esq.  I  Alfred  Head,  Esq. 

Francis  Henry  Mitchell,  Esq.  ]  Robert  Haubury,  Esq. 

The  London  Life  Association  was  established  more  than  fifty  years  ago  on  the 
principle  of  Mutual  Assurance,  the  whole  of  the  benefits  being  shared  by  the  members 
assured.  The  surplus  is  ascertained  each  year,  and  appropriated  solely  to  a  reduction 
of  the  premiums,  and  not  to  on  increase  of  the  sum  assured  by  the  policies,  the  mem¬ 
bers  being  entitled  to  such  reduction  after  they  have  been  assured  for  seven  years. 

The  Society  has  paid  in  claims  more  than  . £3, 740,000 

And  has  policies  now  in  force  amounting  to  . . .  6,200,000 

For  the  payment  of  which  it  possesses  a  capital  exceeding .  2,660,000 

And  a  gross  income  from  premiums  and  interest  of  more  than .  325,000 

Assurances  may  be  effected  for  any  sura  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  the  same  life. 
The  Society  has  no  agents  and  allows  no  commission. 

_ _  EDWARD  DOCKER,  Secretary, 

rr\HE  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY  in  the  absence  of  direct 

X  information  from  their  own  Correspondent,  can  only  rely  on  that  received 
through  Russia,  and  will  consequently  continue  their  EXTRAORDINARILY  LOW 
QUOTATIONS  of  2s.  per  lb.  for  Black,  Green,  or  Mixed  Teas,  in  6  lb.  bags,  and  Coffee 
in  the  Berry  at  lid.  per  lb. 

Warehouses,  9,  Great  St.  Helen's  Churchyard,  Bishopsgate-street,  London. 
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Building  land.  — south  Kensington.— 

The  COMMISSIONERS  for  the  EXHIBITION  of  1851  are  prepared  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  BUILDING  LEASES  of  three  several  detached  portions  of  their 
Estate  in  Prince  Albert’ s-road  and  Cromwell-road.  Forms  of  Tender,  with  Conditions 
and  Plans,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  Messrs.  Fladgate,  Clarke,  and 
Finch,  43,  Craven-street,  Strand;  to  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Stephenson,  4,  Parliament- 
street,  Westminster;  or, to  Mr.  Wade,  at  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners,  No.  5, 
Ivensington-gore.  The  Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  at  or  before  Twelve  o’clock  on 
Saturday,  the  9tli  day  of  October  next.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves 
to  accept  the  highest  or  any  Tender. _  '•  _ _ 
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No.  5,  LUDGATE  HILL. 

OBERT  ROUGH  manufactures  the  BEST  FURNITURE  at 

the  most  MODERATE  PRICES.  Estimates  given,  and  Designs  made  free  of 


G 


LEN  FIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

USED  IN  TSE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY , 

AND  PRONOUNCED  BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  LAUNDRESS  TO  BE 
THE  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,  &c.  &c. 


ATTINES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  DENMAN, 

VV  INTRODUCER  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORT,  SHERRY,  &c„ 
TWENTY  SHILLINGS  PER  DOZEN.  Bottles  included. 

The  well-established  and  daily-increasing  reputation  of  these  wines  in  the  public 
estimation  renders  any  comment  respecting  them  unnecessary.  A  Pint  Sample  of 
each  for  24  stamps.  Wine  in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway-station  in  England. 
EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Terms — Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  “Bank 
of  London.”  Price-lists  forwarded  on  application. 

James  L.  Dbnman,  65,  Fencliureh-street,  City  (corner  of  Railway-place). _ 

A  RETIRED  PHYSICIAN,  whose  sands  of  life  have  nearly  run 

out,  discovered  while  in  the  East  Indies  a  certain  cure  for  consumption,  asthma, 
bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  &e.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only 
child,  a  daughter,  was  given  up  to  die.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  wonderful  restora¬ 
tive  and  healing  qualities  of  preparations  made  from  the  East  India  Hemp,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  make  a  remedy  for  his  child.  Ho  studied  hard, 
and  succeeded  in  realizing  his  wishes.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well. 
He  has  since  administered  the  wonderful  remedy  to  thousands  of  sufferers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  he  has  never  failed  in  making  them  completely  healthy  and  happy. 
Wishing  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible,  he  will  send  to  such  of  his  afilicted  fellow- 
beings  as  request  it,  this  Recipe,  with  full  and  explicit  directions  for  making  it  up  and 
successfully  using  it.  lie  requires  each  applicant  to  enclose  him  six  stamps — one  to 
be  returned  as  postage  on  the  Recipe,  and  the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  this  advertisement. — Address  H.  James,  M.D.,  14,  Ceeil-strect,  Strand. 
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COMPANION  TO  A  LADY.— A  WIDOW  LADY,  aged  34,  is 

desirous  of  procuring  an  ENGAGEMENT  AS  COMPANION  TO  A  LADY. 
Lady  Mildred  Beresford  Hope  (Arklow  House,  Connaught-place)  is  willing  to 
speak  to  her  capacities  for  the  position,  by  manners,  education,  and  good  principles. 

Mineralogy,  —  king’s  college,  London.— 

Professor  TENNANT,  F.G.S.,  will  commence  a  COURSE  OF  LECTURES 
on  MINERALOGY,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Geology  and  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Mineral  Substances  in  the  Arts.  The  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by 
an  extensive  Collection  of  Specimens,  and  will  begin  on  FRIDAY  MORNING, 
OCTOBER  sth,  at  Nine  o’clock.  They  will  be  continued  on  each  succeeding  Wednesday 
and  Friday  at  the  same  hour.  Fee,  £2  2s.  r.  \y.  JELF,  D.D.,  Principal. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  67  &  68,  Harley-street,  W.— 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1853,  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladies  and 
for  Granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge. 

Visiter — The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

af.<A.e}The  Vel'y  Kev’ the  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 
Lady  Resident— MISS  PARRY. 

The  MICHAELMAS  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  4th. 
The  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  pupils  under  thirteen,  will  OPEN  on  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  27th. 

Pupils  are  received  as  Boarders  within  the  walls  of  the  College  by  Mrs.  Williams, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Council  and  Committee. 

Prospectuses,  containing  full  Particulars  as  to  Classes,  Fees,  Scholarships,  and 
Examiuations,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mrs.  Williams,  at  the  College  Office. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  and  Committee  of  Education  is  printed,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. _ E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

UNITED  COLLEGE  OF  ST.  SALVATOR  AND  ST.  LEONARD. 

The  CLASSES  in  this  College  will  OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  the  4th  of  NOVEMBER, 
at  Twelve  o’clock,  when  Principal  Sir  David  Brewster  will  deliver  an  Introductory 
Address. 

Sir  DAVID  BREWSTER,  K.II.,  &c.  &e.,  Principal. 

PROFESSORS. 

T  ( J.  C.  Shairp,  M.A.  Oxou.,  Assistant  to 

ljatm  . I  W.  Pypcr,  LL.D. 

r  ,  fW.  Y.  Sellab,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Assistant  to 

e  . I  Andrew  Alexander,  LL.D. 

Mathematics  .  J.  Couch  Adams,  M.A.  Cantab.,  F.R.S. 

Logie  and  Rhetoric  .  W.  Spalding,  M.A. 

Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy..  J.  F.  Ferbieb,  LL.D. 

E1oseorl™ynta!  Pl!y SiC.S  aiKl  .NatUra‘.  ,PKi: }  W-  L-  F-  Fischer,  M.A.  Cantab.,  F.R j*. 
pt  •  ,  CM.  Foster  Heddle,  M.D.,  Assistant  to 

inemisiry  . (  Arthur  Connell,  F.R.SS.L.  and  E. 

Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ip  r  n ,,  ,,  ^ 

Physiology  . . . . . j  G'  E-  DiT-  MD”  F-R-b- 

Civil  History .  W.  Macdonald,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

DIVINITY  OR  ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE. 

The  CLASSES  will  OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  the  18th  of  NOVEMBER. 

The  Very  Rev.  JOHN  TULLOCH,  D.D.,  Principal. 

PROFESSORS. 

Principal  and  Primarius  Professor  of  Divinity  ...  John  Tclloch,  D.D. 

Second  Master  and  Professor  of  Divinity  .  William  Brown,  D.D. 

Ecclesiastical  History .  George  Buist,  D.D. 

Oriental  Languages .  A.  F.  Mitchell,  A.M. 

A  considerable  number  of  BURSARIES,  tenable  for  four  years,  are  attached  to  both 
Colleges,  and  are  open  to  Competition ;  and  Prizes  arc  awarded  in  each  of  the  Classes 
at  the  end  oT  the  Session. 

Some  of  the  Professors  receive  Students  to  reside  with  them,  and  the  Secretaries 
can  afford  information  regarding  Board,  Lodgings,  or  any  matter  connected  with  the 
Colleges.  W.  F.  IRELAND,  Secretary  to  the  United  College. 

STUART  GRACE,  Secretary  to  St.  Mary’s  College. 
St.  Andrews,  2nd  September,  1858.  _ 

British  association  for  the  advancement  of 

SCIENCE— The  NEXT  MEETING  will  be  held  at  LEEDS,  commencing  on 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22nd,  1858,  under  the  Presidency  of 
RICHARD  OWEN,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.R.S. 

The  Reception  Room  will  be  in  the  Town  Hall. 

Notices  of  Communications  intended  to  be  read  to  the  Association,  accompanied  by  a 
statement  whether  or  not  the  Author  will  be  present  at  the  Meeting,  may  be  addressed 
to  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Assistant  General  Secretary,  Magdalen  Bridge, 
Oxford;  or  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hincks,  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  and  W.  Sykes  Ward, 
Esq.,  Local  Secretaries,  Leeds.  JOHN  TAYLOR,  F.R.S.,  General  Treasurer. 

6,  Queen-street-place,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 

The  school  of  art  at  south  Kensington,  and  in 

the  following  Metropolitan  Districts,  will  RE-OPEN  for  the  Session  of  Five 
Months,  on  FRIDAY,  the  1st  OCTOBER. 

1.  SPITALFIELDS— Crispin-strect. 

2.  FINSBURY — William-street,  Wilmington-square. 

3.  ST.  THOMAS  CHARTERHOUSE— Goswell-street. 

4.  ROTHERHITHE — Grammar  School,  Deptforil-road. 

5.  ST.  MARTIN’S  IN  THE  FIELDS— Castle-street,  Long-acre. 

6.  LAMBETH— St.  Mary’s,  Prince’s-road. 

7.  HAMPSTEAD — Dispensary  Building. 

8.  ST.  GEORGE’S  IN  THE  EAST— Cannon-street-road. 

At  South  Kensington,  37,  Gower-street,  Iledford-square,  Spitalfields,  Finsbury,  and 
Charterhouse,  there  are  Female  Classes. 

For  Prospectuses,  Terms,  Ac.  apply  to  the  respective  Schools. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

OVEIiNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  AND  OF  SCIENCE 

J  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS. 

Director— Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
During  the  Session  1858-59,  which  will  commence  on  the  4th  October,  the  following 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given 

1.  Chymistry.  By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D  ,  F.R.S.,  &e. 

2.  Metallurgy.  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

t  Mining087’  }  By  Wabingtox  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

6.  Geology.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.  By  Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Physics.  By  G.  G.  Stokes,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Mr.  Binns. 

The  fee  for  Matriculated  Students  (exclusive  of  the  Laboratories)  is  £30,  in  one 
sum,  on  entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chymistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the 
School),  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hofmann,  at  a  fee  of  £10  for  the  term  of  three 
months.  The  same  fee  is  charged  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Percy.  Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £1,  £1  10s.,  and 
£2  each.  Officers  in  the  Queen's  or  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  Her  Majesty’s 
Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers,  may  obtain  tickets  at  reduced  charges. 

Certificated  Schoolmasters,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  education,  are 
also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  ha3  granted  Two  Exhibitions,  and  others 
have  also  been  established. 

For  a  prospectus  and  information  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
Jcmyn-street,  London.  '  TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


SECOND-HAND  BOOKS.— NOW  READY,  Gratis  and  Post 

Free,  a  CATALOGUE  of  STANDARD  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS,  in  all  classes 
of  Literature,  including  Books  of  Prints,  Topography,  &c.  Ac.,  many  in  handsome 
bindings. 

William  Dawson  and  Sons,  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  London. 
Established  1809. 

(^IHEAP  BOOKS.  —  Surplus  Copies  of  Ruskin  and  Turner’s 
J  Harbours  of  England,  Lewes’s  Sea-side  Studies,  George  Stephenson’s  Life, 
Dr.  Livingstone’s  Africa,  BouteU’s  Manual  of  Arcliieology,  Miss  Mitford’s  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  Literary  Life,  and  many  other  Books,  are  NOW  ON  SALE  at  BULL’S 
LIBR  ARY,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Catalogues  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Bull’s  Library,  19,  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  price  Is.;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

STAMMERING,  THE  CAUSE  AND  CURE.  By  the  Rev.  W. 

W.  Cazalet,  A.M.  Cantab. 

London :  Bosworth  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street. 

Just  published,  in  One  thick  Volume,  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

TOPICS  FOR  INDIAN  STATESMEN.  By  John  Bruce 

Norton,  Esq.,  Barristcr-at-Law,  Madras ;  Author  of  “  The  Rebellion  in  India.” 
_ Richardson  Brothers,  23,  Cornliill,  E.C. _ _ 

DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  E.  B.  LYTTON. 

In  1  Vol.  8vo,  with  Map  and  Illustration, 

The  new  el  dorado,  or  brttish  Columbia. 

By  Kinahan  Cohnwallis,  Author  of  “Yarra  Yarra;  or,  the  Wandering 
Aborigine,”  Ae. T,  Cautley  Newby,  30,  Welbeck-street. 

TWENTIETH  THOUSAND— PRICE  THREEPENCE. 

NOTHING  TO  WEAR :  a  Satire  on  the  Present  Extravagance 

in  Ladies’  Dress ! 

“Skilful  and  effective  in  method;  genial  and  excellent  in  spirit.” — Westminster 
Review. 

London;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Manchester;  D.  Khlly. 

HOW  TO  SPEAK  FRENCH  CORRECTLY. 

Now  ready,  Second  Series,  price  Is.  6d. 

LE  CENSEUR;  or,  English  Errors  in  Speaking  French. — Also 

published.  First  Scries,  Fifth  Thousand,  price  Is.  6d. 

Rolandi,  Berners-street ;  Law,  Great  Russell-street;  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co., 
Paternoster-row. 

THE  STATESMAN  of  THIS  DAY,  Price  5d.,  contains  the 

following,  among  other  articles  : — Philo-Russianism — Lord  Palmerston,  Richard 
Cobden  and  David  Urquhart — India  Cotton  and  American  Railways — Russia  Stepping 
Westward— Toryism  and  French  Despotism— Mr.  Disraeli’s  “  Heroism  for  the  Right” 
— Proposed  Revival  of  the  Slave  Trade — The  Trade  in  Finery — England  Viewed 
through  American  Spectacles,  &c.  &e. 

Publishing  Office,  294,  Strand. _ _ 

PROFESSOR  LONGFELLOW’S  NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS. 

On  Wednesday,  22nd  inst.,  will  be  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  fine  paper,  5s.  cloth  gilt; 
Cheap  Edition,  Is.  paper  cover, 

THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH,  AND  OTHER 

POEMS.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

( Author’s  Protected  Edition.) 

*.*  A  very  large  number  having  been  already  subscribed  for,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
order  early  to  insure  copies  of  the  First  Edition. 

London ;  W.  Kent  and  Co.  (late  D.  Boguc),  86,  Fleet-street,  and  Paternoster-row. 

FRENCH  IN  ONE  VOLUME,  7s. 

HAVET’S  COMPLETE  FRENCH  CLASS-BOOK,  containing 

all  that  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of  the  French  Language,  is  the  only 
work  required  by  beginners  and  advanced  pupils. 

“  This  popular  class-book  is  by  far  the  most  solid  and  practical  production  of  the 
kind.” — Continental  Review. 

LE  LIVRE  DU  MAITRE,  or  Key,  with  Useful  Hints,  Parsing 

Models,  Dictations,  Notes,  &e.,  is  now  ready.  Price  5s.  6d. 

London:  Dulau  and  Co.;  W.  Allan;  Simpkin  and  Co. 

KIRBY  AND  SPENCE'S  ENTOMOLOGY. 

SEVENTH  THOUSAND  OF  THE  SEVENTH  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Just  published,  in  One  closely-printed  Volume  of  600  pages.  Crown  8vo, 
price  6s.  cloth, 

TNTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY  ;  or,  Elements  of  the 

JL  Natural  History  of  Insects:  Comprising  an  Account  of  Noxious  and  Useful 
Insects;  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Societies,  Motions,  Hybernation, 
Instinct,  &c.  By  William  Kirby,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Rector  of  Barham;  and 
William  Spence,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  Seventh  Edition  (Seventh  Thousand),  with 
an  Appendix  relative  to  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Work. 

we  say,  *  buy  and  read  ;*  enjoy,  verify,  and 
enlarge,  by  the  use  of  your  own  eyes  and 
faculties,  the  curious  details  in  rural  eco¬ 
nomy,  animal  biography,  and  mental 
philosophy,  amassed  with  so  much  study 
and  personal  observation,  and  digested 
with  equal  taste  and  judgment  by  the 
learned  authors.” — Natural  History  Re¬ 
view. 


“  Let  no  man  think  he  knows  how  to 
enjoy  the  country  who  has  not  studied  the 
volumes  of  Kirby  and  Spence.” — Quar¬ 
terly  Review  (“The  Honey  Bee”). 

“  The  book  is,  indeed,  a  marvel  of  cheap¬ 
ness — considerably  more  than  600  closely- 
printed  octavo  pages  for  five  shillings. 
....  To  our  readers,  old  and  young — 
parents,  children,  teachers,  respectively — 


London:  Longman,  Bkown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

Just  published,  the  Second  Edition,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

ON  NATURE  AND  ART  IN  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASE. 

By  Sir  John  Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  Physician  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Household. 

“  It  is  to  bring  the  medical  mind  of  England  to  a  just  confidence  in  the  curative 
powers  of  nature  that  this  volume  is  published ;  and  in  publishing  it  Sir  John  Forbes 
as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  medical  science — a  practitioner  of  fifty  years’  standing — 
has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.” — Observer. 
_ London:  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. _ _ 

Now  ready,  price  5s. 

Torquay  in  its  medical  aspect  as  a  resort 

FOR  PULMONARY  INVALIDS.  By  C.  Radclyffe  Hall,  M.D.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh ;  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians,  London ;  Physician  to  the  Torquay  Hospital  for  Consumption,  and  Branch  of 
the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest ;  and  to  the  Institution  for 
Reduced  Gentlewomeu  affected  witli  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Formerly  Physician  to 
the  Bristol  General  Hospital. 

“This  is  an  excellent  Medical  Handbook  to  the  most  celebrated  resort  for  consump¬ 
tive  patients  in  the  British  Isles,  containing  many  facts  of  much  value  both  for  the 
physician  and  the  patient.” — Dublin  Quarterly  Medical  Journal. 

“In  this  work  one  of  our  most  accomplished  provincial  physicians  supports  the 
view  ol  the  rational  cure  of  consumption  by  attention  mainly  to  the  laws  of  life.  Dr. 
Hall’s  book  well  deserves  the  careful  study  of  all  who  wish  to  find  an  Atlantis  for 
consumptive  patients  or  friends.” — Sanitary  Review.  . 

“It  is  evidently  the  work  of  an  accomplished  physician.” — British  and  Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

“  Worthy  of  the  already  high  reputation  of  its  able  and  accomplished  author.  — 

“  We  can  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  candid  and  discriminating  exposition  both  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  residence  at  Torquay,  to  those  suffering  under 
pulmonary  disease.” — Westminster  Review. 

London:  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street.  E.  Cookrew,  Torquay. 
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ME.  CAELYLE’S  NEW  WOBK. 


THE  NEW  NOVEL. 


HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE  SECOND, 

CALLED 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 


RITA:  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Is  now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries. 


By  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


OPINIONS  OF  THF  PPFSS. 


Yols.  I.  and  II.,  with  Portraits  and  Maps,  price  40s. 
( Will  be  published  on  or  about  24f/t  September.) 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 


LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

“  The  writing  in  this  book  sometimes  attains  the  difficult  virtue  of  a  strong 
simplicity;  here  and  there  the  observation  of  character  is  singularly  acute, 
and  the  insight  searching,  if  not  profound.” 


NATIONAL  REVIEW. —  Advertisements  intended  for 

insertion  in  the  FORTHCOMING  NUMBER  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Publishers  by  the  24th;  Bills  and  Prospectuses  by  the  27th  inst. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.— Advertisements  intended 

for  insertion  in  the  OCTOBER  NUMBER  (No.  XXVIII.,  New  Series)  are 
requested  to  be  sent  to  the  Publisher  by  the  25th  inst. ;  Bills,  &c.,  by  the  28th. 
London:  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

Adventures  of  a  gentleman  in  search  of  the 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  Feap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

London :  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

Recently  published, 

TTRIEL,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Also, 

POEMS,  by  the  Author  of  “Uriel,”  price  6d. 

“The  grand  poem  ‘Uriel’ — the  most  powerful  poet  of  our  country  and  our 
times.” — W.  S.  Landok. 

“Power,  emotion,  and  picturesqueness . His  characters  talk  subtly  and 

impressively.” — Leader. 

“Power  working  darkly  ....  the  charm  of  that  song.”— Athenaeum. 

“Sterling  and  active  power . Before  us  stretches  the  broad,  rich  land  of 

poetry . A  man  who  can  write  thus  would  have  done  well  in  leaving  his 

learning.” — Critic. 

_ London :  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

Now  ready,  Fourth  Edition,  8vo, 

PROFESSOR  SYME’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY. 

_ John  Mubbat,  Albemarle-street. 

Nearly  Ready,  with  Three  Maps  and  numerous  Plans  of  Cities,  Ruins,  &c. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  SYRIA  AND 

PALESTINE;  including  an  Account  of  the  Geography,  History,  Antiquities, 
and  Inhabitants  of  these  Countries,  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  Edom,  and  the  Syrian 
■Dcsert- _ John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

MANSEL’S  BAMPTON  LECTURES. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  8vo, 

The  limits  of  religious  thought  examined. 

Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1858.  By  Rev.  II.  L.  Mansel,  B.D.,  Reader 
in  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Magdalen  College;  Tutor  and  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street;  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker,  Oxford. 


"gSSAYS. 


Just  published,  price  3s. 

By  Rev.  Geldart  J.  E.  Riadore,  B.A.  Cambridge. 

_ Messrs.  Ritington,  Watcrloo-place. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

Just  published, 

SALMON-CASTS  AND  STRAY  SHOTS:  being  Fly-leaves 

from  the  Note-Book  of  John  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  “Moor  and  the 
Loch,”  &c.  A  New  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

_ _ William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  AND  CO.’S  LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 

HOW  WE  ARE  GOVERNED.  By  Albany  Fonblanque, 

jun.,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  this  compact  volume  we  are  told  everything  we  can  possibly  want  to  know 
respecting  the  Sovereign,  the  Court  and  Cabinet,  the  Parliament,  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  Church,  the  Bench,  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Police — all  the  Institutions,  in  fact, 
formed  in  the  course  of  ages  for  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

How  we  are  Governed”  is  a  book  that  will  be  found  equally  interesting  and  useful 
with  even  tcitk  that  popular  one ,  “  Lord  St.  Leonard’s  Handy  Book.” 

_ _ London:  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  WILLMOTT’S  POETS. 

Price  5s.  cloth  gilt, 

Tasso  ;  Fairfax’s  translation.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

R.  A.  Willmott.  With  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  Edward  Fairfax.  Illustrated  by 
C’orbould.  J 

Also,  uniform,  price  5s.  each, 

PERCY’S  RELICS  OF  ANCIENT  POETRY. 

HERBERT’S  (GEORGE)  PROSE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS. 
ro™I%ORKS°LLINS''  ™AETOf|,S.  PARNELL’S 

A  more  pleasing  and  satisfactory  edition  of  the  Poets  we  cannot  desire  than  are 
here  presented  to  us.” — Nonconformist. 

_ London  :  George  Routledge  and  Co,,  Farringdon-street. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  I.,  price  4s.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 

CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE.  By  I.  Disraeli. 

and  Revised  Edition,  by  his  Son,  the  Eight  Hon.  B.  Disraeli. 
pleted  m  Three  Monthly  Volumes. 

•  "  ?°ithis  of  Disraeli’s  ‘  Curiosities  of  Literature,’  a  work  exceedingly  valuabh 

ai)  additional  value  and  interest  are  communicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
edited  by  his  Son,  and  that  a  biography  of  the  author,  from  the  pen  of  that  distin 
guished  politician,  is  appended  to  it.”—  Observer. 

Also,  uniform,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK:  a  Biography. 

_ _ London:  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 

LATEST  BOOK  ON  CHINA. 

In  Post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth  lettered, 

CHINA  IN  1857-58.  By  G.  Wingrove  Cooke.  Reprinted 

(by  permission)  from  tlie  “  Times,”  with  great  Additions  and  Corrections  bj 
tne  Author.  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Plans,  and  Portrait  of  Yeh. 

“  The  letters  which  are  here  collected  contain  the  most  accurate  information  whiel 
has  yet  been  laid  before  the  world  on  the  subject  of  China  and  the  Chinese.  .  .  . 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  add  that  no  more  important  subject  can  occupy  tin 
attention  of  the  present  generation.” — Times. 

London:  Giobge  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 


A  New 

To  be  com- 


ATIIEX.V.UM. 

“Let  readers  take  up  the  quiet,  gentle,  sensible  ‘Rita.’  She  will  tell  them 
a  story  of  no  wonderful  incidents,  hut  she  will  be  found  narrating  the  details 
of  a  life,  wherein  are  the  essentials  of  a  novel.” 


PRESS. 

“Neatness  of  style,  pointedness  of  expression,  and  cleverness  of  remark, 
are  observable  in  almost  every  page,  and  the  descriptions,  which  arrest  the 
attention,  show  a  realistic  tone  and  ah-,  and  argue  that  the  book  has  been 
preceded  by  much  study  of  life  and  observation  of  character.  The  hook  is 
nowhere  dull,  everywhere  displays  great  freshness,  and  much  vigour  of  style 
and  power  of  observation.” 

MORNING  STAR. 

“A  story  almost  as  exciting  as  ‘Jane  Eyre.’  The  heroine  is  made  to  tell 
her  own  tale  in  a  way  that  never  allows  the  attention  and  the  interest  of  the 
reader  to  become  relaxed.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  tiresome  page  in 
the  book.” 

LEADER. 

“  One  of  the  best  novels  the  season  has  yet  furnished.  The  interest  begins 
with  the  very  first  chapter  and  is  sustained  to  the  last.  There  is  a  freshness 
and  truth  about  the  characters  that  evince  on  the  part  of  the  author  no  ordi¬ 
nary  powers,  and,  if  we  might  hazard  a  conjecture,  no  unpractised  hand,” 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
publisher  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty. 


STREET  LIFE  IN  ST.  PETERSBURGH. 


Now  ready,  neatly  bound,  7s.  Cd. 

SALAS  JOURNEY  DUE  NORTH 


OPINIONS  OF  THF  PPFSS. 

LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

“Lively,  witty,  entertaining,  smartly  graphic  in  description.  The  book 
will  find  many  readers  who  will  peruse  its  pages  with  pleasure  and  amuse¬ 
ment  not  unmixed  with  information.” 

SUNDAY  TIMES. 

“  Mr.  Sala  is  an  admirable  companion,  full  of  fun  and  humour.  He  dashes 
off  Due  North  in  high  glee,  and  keeps  his  companion  all  alive  with  racy 
sketches  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  journey.” 

PRESS. 

“  Mr.  Sala  is  a  gentleman  not  only  of  quaint  wit  but  of  considerable  intel¬ 
lectual  power.  His  descriptions  of  Russian  hotels,  Russian  villages,  &c.,  are 
all  well  done.” 

ECONOMIST. 

“  Mr.  Sala  is,  as  he  describes  himself,  of  the  streets,  streety.  We  feel,  when 
we  close  his  notes,  that  we  are,  as  it  were,  personally  acquainted  with  the 
houses,  theatres,  bazaars,  squares,  bridges,  perspectives,  equipages,  droschkys 
or  cabs,  cabbies,  workmen,  and  serfs.  We  have  a  life-like  picture  of  a  city 
which,  beyond  all  others,  hides  a  depth  of  squalor  and  ignorance  beneath 
a  splendid,  highly  polished  French  exterior.” 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


In  a  few  days.  Post  8vo,  with  Portrait  of  Rev.  H.  S.  Polehampton 
and  other  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

A  MEMOIR,  LETTERS,  AND  DIARY 

OF  THE 

REV.  HENRY  S.  POLEHAMPTON, 

FELLOW  OF  PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  OXFORD;  CHAPLAIN  OF  LUCKNOW. 

The  Diary  extends  to  July  18th,  1857,  two  days  before  his  death  in  the 
Residency,  from  which  date  it  is  continued  by  his  Widow. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  EDWARD  POLEHAMPTON,  M.A.,  and  the 
Rev.  THOMAS  STEDMAN  POLEHAMPTON,  M.A. 

FELLOWS  OF  PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


GORDON  OF  DUNCAIEN. 


This  New  Novel,  in  2  Yols.,  12s.,  will  be  ready  for  Publication  on 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25th. 

New  Buelington-street, 

Sept,  nth,  1858. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

FEFPABING  FOB  PUBLICATION, 

In  Twelve  Monthly  Shilling  Volumes,  Post  Octavo,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  containing  128  pages,  with  a  Frontispiece  printed  in  Oil  Colours, 

and  numerous  Woodcuts,  in  a  handsome  Illustrated  Binding, 

A  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION 

OF  THE 

PARENT’S  CABINET  OF  AMUSEMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION, 

TOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

Vo  I.  I.  will  be  published  on  the  of  December  next. 

“  The  Parent’s  Cabinet  of  Amusement  and  Instruction,”  i  the  children  of  this  present  time,  they  have  determined  on  re-issuing 
which  delighted  the  last  generation  of  children,  has  for  some  years  J  it  in  an  entirely  new  form,  with  the  matter  carefully  revised  and 
been  out  of  print  as  a  complete  work,  and  the  Publishers  have  been  improved,  so  as  to  bring  it  iully  down  to  the  present  state  of  know- 
repeatedly  urged  to  issue  a  New  Edition.  Believing  therefore  that,  ledge  in  each  of  the  subjects  treated  of.  The  Editors  have  also 
as  it  charmed  and  instructed  many  thousands  in  past  years,  it  !  added  much  new  and  original  matter, 
would,  if  revised  and  re-modelled,  delight  and  improve  as  many  of  The  contents  of  “The  Parent’s  Cabinet”  embrace — 

Amusing  Stories,  all  tending  to  the  development  of  good  qualities,  and  the  avoidance  of  faults. 

Biographical  Accounts  of  Remarkable  Characters,  interesting  to  Young  People. 

Simple  Narratives  of  Historical  Events,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  Children. 

Elucidations  of  Natural  Hisiory,  adapted  to  encourage  habits  of  observation. 

Familiar  Explanations  of  Notable  Scientific  Discoveries  and  Mechanical  Inventions. 

Lively  Accounts  of  the  Geography,  Inhabitants,  and  Productions  of  different  Countries. 

*m*  Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 


CURRER  BELL  (CHARLOTTE  BRONTE). 

A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE  (CURRER  BELL), 

Author  of  “Jane  Eyre,”  “Shirley,”  “Yillette,”  “  The  Professor,”  &c. 

By  Mrs.  GASKELL. 

In  One  handsome  Volume,  Post  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  View  of  Haworth  Parsonage,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth.  [September  27th. 


THE  LATE  REV.  F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Literary  and  Social 

Topics.  By  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Sermons  Preached 
at  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.”  Post  Svo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth.  [September  27th. 

Phantastes.  A  Faerie  Romance  for  Men  and 

Women.  By  Geobgb  Macdonald,  Author  of  “  Within  and  Without.’*  Post  Svo. 

[In  October . 

Homely  Ballads  for  the  Working  Man's  Fireside. 

By  Mary  Sewell.  Post  8vo,  price  Is.  limp  cloth.  [Now  ready. 

Gunnery  in  1858.  Being  a  Treatise  on  Rifles, 

Cannon,  and  Sporting  Arms.  By  William  Greener,  Author  of  “  The  Gun.” 
Demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  11s.  cloth.  [Now  ready. 

The  Life  of  J.  Deacon  Hume ,  late  of  the  Board  of 

Trade.  "  By  the  Rev.  C.  Badiiam,  M.A.  Post  Svo.  [In  October. 

Tents  and  Tent  Life.  By  Captain  G.  Rhodes. 

Post  8vo,  with  numerous  Plates,  price  12s.  cloth.  [In  October. 

Personal  Adventures  during  the  Indian  Rebellion 

ill  Rohilcvnd,  Futtehqhur,  and  Oude.  By  William  Ebwakds,  B.C.S.,  Judge  of 
Benares.  Second  Edition.  Post  Svo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

The  Chaplain's  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Delhi; 

including  an  Account  of  the  MUTINY  ol  MEERUT.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  W. 
Rotton,  Chaplain  to  the  Delhi  Field  Force.  Post  8vo,  with  a  Plan  of  the  City 
and  Siege  Works.  Price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Eight  Months'  Campaign  against  the  Bengal 

Sepoys.  By  Colonel  Geobge  Boubchier,  C.B.  With  Seven  Plans.  Post  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Parsees :  their  History ,  Religion ,  Manners , 

Customs ,  Spc.  By  Dosabhoy  Fbamjee,  Manager  of  the  Bombay  Times.  Post 
8vo,  10s.  cloth. 

The  Crisis  in  the  Punjab.  By  Frederick  H. 

Coopbb,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Civil  Service.  With  a  Map. 
Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth.  _ 

NEW  NOVELS. 

Eva  Desmond;  or,  Mutation.  3  Yols.  [This  day. 


CHEAP  SERIES  OF  POPULAR  FICTIONS. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

Paul  F err  oil.  A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  “  Nine 

Poems  by  V.”  New  Edition.  Post  8vo,  price  2s.  cloth.  [September  27th . 

The  School  for  Fathers.  An  Old  English  Story. 

By  Talbot  Gwynne,  Author  of  “  Young  Singleton,”  &e.  New  Edition.  Post  Svo, 
price  2s.  cloth.  _ ,  \Jn  October, 

ALREADY  PUBLISHED  IN  THIS  SERIES: — 

Jane  Eyre.  By  Currer  Bell.  Price  2s.  6d. 
Shirley.  By  the  Same.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Villette.  By  the  Same.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Wuthering  Heights,  by  Ellis  Bell.  And  Agnes 

Orey,  by  Acton  Bell.  Price  2s.  6d. 

A  Lost  Love.  By  Ashford  Owen.  Price  2s. 
Deerbrook.  A  Tale  of  English  Country  Life. 

By  Habbiet  Mabtineav.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  above  are  in  Post  8vo,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  strongly  bound  in  c'.otli. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YTOUNG  READERS. 

Old  Gingerbread  and  the  Schoolboys.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘‘Round  the  Fire,”  &c.  With  Four  Illustrations  in  Oil  Colours. 
Square  cloth  extra,  price  3s.  [September  2/th. 

Unica.  A  Story  for  Sundays.  Four  Illustrations. 

By  the  Author  of  “Old  Gingerbread,”  &c.  Price  3s.  cloth  extra. 

J  [ September  2 7th. 

Rhymes  for  Little  Ones.  By  the  Author  of 

“  The  Servant’s  Hall,”  &c.  Numerous  Woodcuts.  Square  cloth  extra,  price  ls.  Cd. 

[September  27 til. 

CHEAP  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 

Leigh  Hunt's  “  The  Town:"  its  Memorable  Cha¬ 

racters  and  Events.  With  Forty-five  Wood  Engravings.  [In  October.  ■ 


A  Tale  of  Modern  Life.  2  Yols. 

[September  28 th. 


My  Laxly. 

Daughter.  By  Holme  Lee,  Martineau’s  British 

‘.Author  Lh”®a\hje  Braude,”  “Young  Singleton,”  Ac.  3  Vols.  [In  October.  _  r 

MciuduSIRlMfSipe's  Penance.  By  the  Author  of  Ruslan's  Political  L 

afifclhip.”  2  Vols 


ALREADY  PUBLISHED  IN  THIS  SERIES: — 

Thackeray's  English  Humourists.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Ride  in  India.  Price  2s.  6d. 
Economy  of  Art.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  above  are  in  Post  Svo,  'veil  printed  orf  good  paper,  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth. 
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Mil.  BRIGHT. 

J  HEN  an  able  man  deliberately  commits  an  act  of 
wanton  mischief,  the  irritation  which  is  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  perversity  increases  the  difficulty  of  counter¬ 
acting  its  influence.  Mr.  Bright’s  letter  to  the  Trades’ 
Delegates  of  Glasgow  is  so  silly  and  so  wicked  that  it 
becomes  difficult  to  point  out  with  sufficient  calmness  the 
wilful  fallacies  and  misstatements  of  which  it  is  principally 
composed.  There  is,  however,  no  better  cure  for  anger 
than  the  recollection  that  it  has  been  the  object  of  a  calcu¬ 
lated  provocation,  and  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Bright  wished 
as  much  to  annoy  his  equals  as  to  excite  disaffection  among 
the  operatives  of  Glasgow.  The  educated  classes,  the  friends 
of  liberty,  the  believers  in  the  English  constitution,  will  only 
gratify  their  pugnacious  assailant  by  losing  their  temper 
under  his  insults,  and  the  charges  which  are  brought  forward 
will  be  found  by  no  means  formidable  if  the  controversy  is 
conducted  with  dispassionate  coolness.  For  the  second  time 
within  a  few  months,  Mr.  Bright  advises  his  poorer  c  rnntry- 
men  to  emigrate,  or  rather  he  proposes  a  hypothetical 
secession,  while  he  at  the  same  time  considerately  reminds 
his  disciples  that  misgovernment  has  not  even  left  them  the 
meam  of  paying  their  passages.  The  spirit  in  which  the 
population  of  Glasgow  and  of  Birmingham  is  to  transfer 
itself  to  pastoral  solitudes  beyond  the  ocean,  is  precisely 
expressed  by  Horace  in  a  line  which  affects  to  convey  a 
similar  recommendation  : — 

Eamus  omnia  exaecrata  civitas. 

Let  us  go  to  Canada,  to  the  States,  which  have  no  balance 
of  power,  or  to  Australia,  where  there  are  no  powers  to 
balance,  but  above  all,  let  us  part  with  something  between 
an  oath  and  a  curse  from  the  land  which  we  leave  be¬ 
hind  us.  Mr.  Bright  leads  oft'  the  litany  of  commination 
with  an  energy  worthy  of  Ernulphcjs,  and  as  long  as 
trade  is  slack,  or  workmen  on  strike,  he  will  not  want  for 
responses.  May  England  be  cursed  in  its  Reform  Bill,  which 
purposely  excluded  working  men  from  the  franchise  ;  may  it 
be  cursed  in  its  foreign  politics,  in  its  military  establish¬ 
ments,  in  its  Persian  war;  and,  more  especially,  in  its 
Russian  war  may  it  be  cursed  !  Curse  it  in  its  deer-forests, 
in  its  primogeniture,  in  its  entails;  and  curse  it  generally,  in 
“  its  feudal  proprietorship  of  land,  national  debt,  great  arma- 
“  ments,  oppressive  taxes,  and  sham  representation  !”  “  I 

“  declare,”  the  simple-minded  politician  who  is  proud  of  his 
country  may  say,  “  I  could  not  have  the  heart  to  curse  Spain 
“  or  Naples,  or  the  late  kingdom  of  Oude  so  ;”  but  members 
of  the  Peace  Society,  like  quarrelsome  people  in  domestic  life, 
know  that  for  the  production  of  bitter  feeling,  by  the  use  of 
harsh  language,  there  is  no  place  like  home. 

The  distressed  operatives  of  Glasgow  “  may  flee  to  a  land 
“  whei'e  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail  are  unknown,  or 
“  known  only  to  be  abhorred,”  and  thus  Mr.  Bright  implies 
that  it  is  only  the  iniquitous  jurisprudence  of  Great  Britain 
which  has  debarred  those  whom  he  addresses  from  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  land.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  wilderness, 
where  the  presence  of  a  settler  is  worth  a  square  mile  of  forest 
or  swamp,  land  is  more  easily  attainable  than  when  it  is  sold 
by  the  square  foot  in  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow  ;  but  what  has 
the  so-called  law  of  primogeniture  to  do  with  the  question  1 
Not  one  landowner  in  a  thousand  allows  the  law  to  come 
into  operation,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  statutable 
distribution  of  property  exactly  carries  out  his  own  deliberate 
intentions.  The  custom  and  feeling  of  the  country  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  favour  of  keeping  estates  together ;  but  those 
who  have  money  find  little  difficulty  in  converting  it,  at 
some  saci'ificc,  into  real  investments.  If  Mr.  Bright  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  English  custom  of  succession  tends  to  raise 
the  price,  he  has  only  to  inquire  into  the  saleable  value  of 
land  in  France,  where  the  law  of  primogeniture  is  “  known 


“  only  to  be  abhorred.”  The  small  freeholder  in  England  is 
at  full  liberty  to  enjoy  his  independence,  if  he  thinks  fit  to 
retain  a  source  of  income  which  he  can  any  day  sell  for 
thirty-three  years’  purchase.  A  purist  in  political  economy 
is  not  ashamed  to  attribute  to  unjust  laws  the  operation  of 
one  of  the  plainest  and  most  universal  laws  of  trade.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  if  factory  hands  become  landholders, 
whether  at  home  or  in  America,  they  must  equally  abandon 
the  calling  to  which  their  lives  have  been  devoted.  Emi¬ 
gration  may  provide  poor  men  with  a  livelihood,  as  labourers 
or  agricultural  mechanics,  but  it  will  assuredly  not  raise  up  a 
great  manufacturing  city  on  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Red 
River.  The  oppressions  and  abuses  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  have  not  prevented  Glasgow  from  increasing,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  fivefold  in  population,  and  twenty¬ 
fold  in  wealth,  and  it  is  the  mere  raving  of  factious  malignity 
to  suggest  that  recent  foreign  policy  has  rendered  emigration 
the  only  method  of  escaping  from  ruin. 

Mr.  Bright  says,  not  without  exaggeration,  that  the 
Russian  war  cost  100  millions;  but  he  is  pei-fectly  aware 
that,  under  the  political  constitution  which  he  advocates, 
it  would  have  been  commenced  with  less  hesitation,  pro¬ 
secuted  more  angrily,  and  continued  after  the  offer  of 
tolerable  terms  of  peace.  It  is  impossible  that  the  moiety 
of  the  outlay  which  was  met  by  loans  can  have  hitherto 
materially  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Of 
the  remainder,  about  one  half  was  provided  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  percentage  on  the  Income-tax,  and  the  residue  by 
increased  duties  on  malt,  on  spirits,  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
on  tea  and  sugar.  The  proportion  of  the  burden  which  has 
fallen,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  workmen  of  Glasgow 
must  be  infinitesimally  small;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
failure  of  the  Western  Bank,  and  of  some  of  the  principal 
firms  in  the  town,  has  had  a  far  more  injurious  effect  on  trade 
than 'all  the  public  measures  of  the  last  ten  years.  Yet  the 
Directors  and  manufacturers  who  gambled  away  millions  of 
the  property  of  others  escape  the  wrath  which  falls  on  “  those 
“  who  keep  20,000,  50,000,  or  100,000  acres  of  land  depopu- 
“  lated,  that  a  handful  of  men  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
“  the  chase.”  Now  the  Scotch  deer-forests  are  not  produced 
by  primogeniture,  they  are  not  established  by  law,  and  if 
they  were  staked  out  in  ten-acre  allotments  to-morrow, 
although  they  would  lose  nine-tenths  of  their  value,  they 
would  not  add  a  penny  or  a  potato  to  the  wealth  of  any 
workman  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Bright  is  fully  aware  that  many 
members  of  his  own  class  exercise  their  right  of  profiting 
by  the  wealth  which  they  have  earned,  by  renting  or 
purchasing  the  Highland  shootings  which  are  every  year 
in  the  market.  In  this  country,  the  ownership  and  occupa¬ 
tion  of  land  are  perfectly  free,  nor  does  any  paternal 
law  prohibit  the  conversion  either  of  a  sheepwalk  into 
a  deer-forest  or  of  a  cabbage  garden  into  a  skittle-ground. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  occupation  of  land  for  purposes  of 
pleasure  diminishes  to  a  limited  extent  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  country;  but  the  English  grouse-shooters  and  deer¬ 
stalkers  add  enormously  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Highlands, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  right  of  any  intruder  to 
question  a  bargain  which  satisfies  all  parties  concerned.  The 
leader  of  the  Peace  party  means,  not  that  his  correspondents 
should  profit  by  the  extension  of  sheep  farming  in  the  North, 
but  that  they  should  hate  and  envy  the  unoffending  owners 
of  deer-forests.  All  pleasure  is  expensive,  and  economists 
are  at  liberty  to  argue  that  the  community  as  well  as  the 
individual  is  poorer  in  consequence  of  any  unproductive 
outlay,  but  practically  it  is  most  convenient  that  the  owners 
of  property  should  do  what  they  will  with  their  own,  and 
it  would  be  quite  as  just  to  fall  foul  of  the  tenant  of  an 
unnecessary  house  at  Brighton  or  at  Leamington  as  to  hold 
up  Highland  proprietors  and  occupiers  to  the  hostility  of 
the  multitude.  Except  by  an  iniquitous  abuse  of  power, 
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the  most  democratic  Parliament  would  have  no  means  of 
interfering  with  the  evils  which  are  attributed  to  the  present 
Constitution. 

Sneers  at  the  balance  of  power  may  produce  some  effect  on 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  but  the 
approximate  equilibrium  of  the  Great  European  States  has 
proved  the  best  security  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  want 
of  such  an  adjustment  produced  the  wars  of  Charles  V.,  of 
Philip  II.,  and  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  when  the  arrangement 
was  violently  disturbed  after  the  French  Revolution,  twenty 
years  of  fighting,  at  the  cost  of  five  millions  of  lives,  ensued 
before  it  was  restored.  The  only  real  security  against 
unprincipled  ambition  consists  in  the  danger  which  threatens 
the  aggressor.  America,  in  the  absence  of  an  equal  oppo¬ 
nent,  dismembers  Mexico,  and  prepares  for  the  absorption  of 
Cuba ;  and  on  every  possible  occasion  the  Senate,  the  -House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  press  vie  with  each  other  in 
clamour  for  an  unprovoked  war  with  England.  Mr. 
Rrigut,  notwithstanding  his  ability,  is  too  impracticable 
and  opinionative  a  politician  to  have  risen  to  power  in  the 
United  States.  Born  in  England,  he  has  made  the  most 
of  opportunities  which  would  have  been  afforded  him  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world.  His  rise  to  celebrity  and  to  power 
has  been  welcomed  with  generous  unanimity  by  opponents 
as  well  as  by  friends ;  yet  some  bitterness  of  disposition  or 
perversity  of  early  training  has  incapacitated  him  from 
repaying  the  sympathy  which  he  has  experienced.  It  is 
painful  to  witness  the  morbid  eagerness  with  which  he 
always  proclaims  his  loathing  for  the  characteristic  feelings 
and  institutions  of  his  country. 


THE  SLAYER  “ECHO.” 

'THE  Tunes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  said  as  much  as 
-L  need  be  said  on  the  jocose  side  of  the  perplexity  in  which 
the  Americans  find  themselves  after  capturing  a  real  slave- 
ship  ;  but  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  if  we  were  shown 
the  bearing  of  this  ridiculous  business  on  certain  new  theories 
of  international  obligation.  On  the  assumption  that  English 
captains  are  precluded  from  verifying  the  nationality  of 
vessels  which  hoist  the  American  flag,  and  that  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  must  “  do  it  for  themselves,'’  the  maritime  war  against 
the  Slave-ti’ade  is  evidently  at  an  end.  The  fuss  which  has 
been  made  about  the  capture  of  the  Echo  indicates  that  such 
events  are  exti-emely  rare  in  the  annals  of  the  American 
navy,  and  also  suggests  the  cause  of  this  rarity,  which  is 
simply  the  paucity  of  American  ships  in  commission.  The  per¬ 
severance  of  that  singular  people  in  speaking  of  themselves  as 
a  first-class  naval  and  military  Power,  and,  indeed,  in  acting 
as  if  they  believed  their  assertion,  succeeds  in  making  the 
world  forget  their  real  situation.  A  rumour  was  current 
during  the  Russian  war,  that  an  American  gentleman 
who  had  roved  to  the  Crimea,  asked  some  English  officers 
why  they  did  not  send  for  the  Americans  to  teach  them  how 
to  take  Sebastopol !  “  Because,”  was  the  answer,  “in  the  first 
“  place,  you  have  got  no  army,  and,  because,  in  the  next, 
“  you  have  got  no  navy.”  This  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
Judged  by  European  standards,  the  army  which  made  such 
a  mountain  of  the  Utah  molehill,  and  the  navy  which  cap¬ 
tures  a  slaver  once  in  twenty  years,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  an  existence.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  hint  a 
denial  that  the  A mericans,  in  actual  war,  would  be  extremely 
formidable  antagonists.  They  could  cover  the  sea  with  pri¬ 
vateers.  They  have  numerous  fine  militia  regiments,  avail¬ 
able  for  defence  and  for  not  too  distant  aggression.  And 
they  have  the  ultimate  soui'ces  of  military  strength  in  pro¬ 
fusion — men  and  money,  the  pluck  of  Anglo-Saxons  and 
the  spirit  of  free  men.  But,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  it  is  only  their  navy  in  its  normal  state  which  must  be 
looked  to  ;  and  the  Americans,  though  from  time  to  time 
they  build  a  magnificent  ship,  and  finish  it  like  jeweller’s 
work,  have  never  manifested  the  slightest  intention  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  sacrifices  which  would  be  involved  in  keeping 
up  a  navy  on  a  scale  of  anything  like  European  magni¬ 
tude.  If  the  police  of  the  seas  is  given  up  to  the  Americans, 
it  is  surrendered  to  a  Power  which  lias  nothing  distantly 
resembling  the  proper  means  of  doing  its  duty. 

But  the  smallness  of  the  American  navy  is  only  one 
reason  why  it  is  a  mere  mockery  to  talk  of  trusting  the 
Americans  to  put  down  the  Slave-trade.  The  story  of  the 
Echo  shows  that  the  opinion  of  the  whole  country  is,  or  soon 
will  be,  adverse  to  any  real  activity  on  the  part  of  American 
cruisers.  In  the  North  this  will  shortly  be  brought  about 
by  the  expense  which  the  capture  of  slave-ships  entails. 


Our  own  navy  regularly  furnishes  year  by  year  so  enormous 
an  item  in  the  Budget  that  no  one  thinks  of  inquiring  to 
what  incidental  uses  individual  ships  in  commission  are  put. 
But,  in  the  accounts  of  the  American  Government,  the  cost 
of  the  vessels  employed  on  the  African  and  Cuban  coasts, 
and  of  sending  the  Africans  found  in  captured  slavers  to 
Liberia,  will  constitute  so  much  clear  addition  to  the  usual 
expenditure  on  the  navy,  and  a  proportionate  diminution  of 
the  funds  which  the  Federal  Government  at  present 
applies  to  public  works  of  the  utmost  consequence.  The 
most  will  be  made  of  a  grievance  like  this  by  the  party  in 
the  North  which  discourages  any  policy  disagreeable  to  the 
South  •  and  as  to  the  South,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  it  cannot 
be  said  to  favour  the  Slave-trade,  at  all  events  it  is  extremely 
disgusted  by  any  energetic  interference  with  it.  The  richer 
planters  are  not,  of  course,  desirous  that  Africans  should  be 
imported  and  the  value  of  home-born  slaves  diminished,  but 
so  long  as  no  negroes  from  Africa  find  their  way  to  the  States, 
they  are  well  satisfied  that  Cuba  and  Brazil  should  obtain 
supplies  of  labour  as  best  they  can.  The  policy  of 
the  Slave-trade  suppression  is  anything  but  palatable  to 
them.  It  proceeds  on  moral  considerations  which  do  not 
thoroughly  harmonize  with  slavery  in  any  form.  The  line 
between  breeding  a  slave  and  importing  him  is  a  very  fine 
one,  and  the  feeling  which  prompts  a  crusade  against  barra- 
coous  is  very  near  akin  to  the  anarchical  passions  which  from 
time  to  time  threaten  the  palladium  of  the  South.  It  is 
quite  certain,  too,  that  there  is  a  large  class  in  the  Southern 
States  which  is  gradually  accustoming  itself  to  contemplate 
with  pleasure  the  revival  of  the  Slave-trade.  The  “  mean 
whites  ”  do  not  see  why  the  price  of  niggers  should  be  artifi¬ 
cially  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  an  opulent  minority.  This 
view  has  had  particularly  vehement  advocates  among  the 
writers  in  the  South  Carolinian  press,  and  accordingly  there 
is  probably  some  foundation  for  the  report  that,  if  the  Federal 
authorities  had  not  hurried  the  Echo  away  from  the  port  to 
which  she  was  first  taken,  she  would  have  been  rescued  by 
a  Charleston  mob. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  primacy  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  so  long  enjoyed  by  England,  is  gone  for  ever,  if 
principles  are  applied  to  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade 
which  differ  in  substance  from  those  followed  by  this  country 
ever  since  1815.  Indeed,  if  the  Americans  were  really  entitled 
to  all  the  concessions  which  their  friends  in  London  claim 
for  them,  there  would  be  an  end  to  many  things  besides  the 
British  African  squadron.  Maritime  offences  against  the 
law  of  nations,  and  crimes  cognizable  under  the  jurisdiction 
which  the  international  system  has  hitherto  conceded  to 
each  community  over  its  own  subjects  at  sea,  become  of 
course  equally  dispunishable,  when  the  pirate,  the  muti¬ 
neer  and  the  smuggler  are  once  allowed  an  inviolable 
security  the  moment  they  hoist  a  foreign  flag.  A  large 
part  of  international  jurisprudence  does,  in  fact,  de¬ 
pend  on  the  maintenance  of  the  very  principle  which 
the  extravagant  English  partisans  of  the  Americans  insist 
on  giving  up,  and  our  manuals  of  public  law  must  be  re¬ 
written  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  the  right  of  verifying  a 
vessel’s  nationality,  whether  that  right  be  or  be  not  identical 
with  the  Right  of  Visitation,  and  whether  it  be  a  true  right, 
or,  as  General  Cass  seems  to  put  it,  a  wrong  of  which  the 
victim  is  not  entitled  to  complain.  It  will  be  singular  if 
England,  which  has  gone  into  more  than  one  war  to  preserve 
the  body  of  international  rights  in  its  integrity,  should  be 
the  willing  author  of  so  great  a  breach  in  it ;  and  still  more 
curious  if  she  effects  this  revolution  at  the  bidding  of  a 
Power  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  navy  at  all. 


CITY  SABBATHS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

AN  Englishman  who  writes  about  Scotland  is  sure  to  be 
told  that  he  knows  nothing  of  his  subject;  but  we  may 
be  assumed  to  understand  something  of  the  sources  of  Scottish 
Sabbatarianism,  since  precisely  the  same  influences  exist  in 
England,  though  their  power  is  much  less  and  their  sphere 
much  more  contracted.  The  first  of  them  is,  of  course,  the 
ambition  of  the  clergy.  The  Scottish  Ministry,  like  all 
sacerdotal  bodies,  is  apt  to  value  particular  theological  doc¬ 
trines,  not  for  their  effects  on  human  nature,  nor  for  their 
agreement  with  authority,  but  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  proving  or  enforcing  them.  Sabbata¬ 
rianism  is  to  the  Protestant  Puritan  precisely  what  the 
Immaculate  Gonception  is  to  the  Ultramontane  Romanist. 
The  new  Ultramontane  dogma,  besides  being  physiologically 
paradoxical,  is  absolutely  without  moral  significance  or  reli- 
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gious  meaning,  while  the  Puritan  teaching  on  the  Sabbath  is 
not  only  unwarranted  by  Scripture,  but  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  expressly  denounced  by  it.  It  follows, 
that  to  force  either  tenet  on  a  whole  communion  is  to  prove 
your  own  power  and  the  efficiency  of  your  system  by  the 
most  striking  of  demonstrations.  If  the  Scottish  clergy 
meet  with  some  little  opposition  in  their  attempts  at  coercion, 
the  difficulty  may  be  attributed  possibly  to  the  fact  that 
their  heresy  is  more  troublesome  to  individuals  than  its 
Romish  counterpart,  but  it  may  also  be  considered  as  showing 
that  their  creed  has  more  vitality  than  Romanism.  The  ease 
with  which  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  acquiesced  in 
by  the  countries  which  are  conventionally  regarded  as  Roman 
Catholic,  was  the  most  fatal  of  symptoms.  It  proved  that, 
of  the  multitudes  nominally  reckoned  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  the  minority  had  ceased  to  think,  and  the  majority 
to  care,  about  the  character  of  her  teaching.  If  the  Pope 
had  announced  that  the  water  of  the  Tiber  had  suddenly 
become  miraculous  and  cured  bowel-complaints,  the  rejoic¬ 
ings  of  the  Catholic  world  and  the  indifference  of  the 
educated  public  would  have  been  as  strikingly  marked  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Another  cause  of  the  intrusiveness  of  Scottish  Sabba¬ 
tarianism  is  the  stability  it  derives  from  serving  as  the  basis 
of  a  sort  of  spurious  oligarchy.  Abstracting  the  landed 
proprietary— which  is  mostly  Episcopalian,  has  little  that  is 
distinctively  Scottish  about  it,  and  consequently  is  widely 
disunited  from  the  rest  of  the  community — Scotland  is  a 
country  of  much  greater  social  equality  than  England.  The 
fact  that  every  Scotchman  thinks  himself  your  equal  comes 
home  to  the  Englishman  the  moment  he  has  crossed  the 
Tweed  at  Berwick.  In  a  society  from  which  hereditary  and 
conventional  distinctions  have  been  expelled,  or  in  which 
they  make  themselves  but  slightly  felt,  all  other  means  of 
lifting  oneself  above  the  general  mob  of  equal  units  are 
eagerly  resorted  to.  In  Scotland,  the  expedient  for  obtain¬ 
ing  this  object  which  is  most  easily  practised,  and  which 
produces  its  effect  soonest,  is  religious  strictness.  What 
dollars  are  in  America,  what  the  Cross  of  Honour  is  in 
France,  that  is  precisianism  in  Scotland.  A  grave  professor 
of  Presbyterian  religionism  is  the  true  oligarch  of  Scottish 
society.  His  personal  pride  is  gratified  in  every  possible 
way,  and  he  has  an  ample  compensation  for  somewhat 
easy  self-denial  in  the  general  respect  which  he  attracts, 
and  often  in  the  very  considerable  influence  which  he 
wields.  How  then  can  religious  rigour  be  best  evidenced  ? 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  most  conspicuous  mode  of  proving  it 
is  by  an  extraordinarily  scrupulous  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  practised  in 
the  closet,  but  Sabbatarianism  exercises  itself  on  the  house¬ 
tops.  Everybody  has  opportunities  of  observing  your  de¬ 
meanour  at  Kirk,  the  closeness  with  which  your  blinds  are 
drawn,  the  stillness  of  your  household,  the  smokelessness  of 
your  chimney,  and  the  zeal  with  which  you  attempt  to 
narrow  the  natural  liberty  of  your  neighbours.  The  type  of 
this  aristocracy  is  the  immortal  cowkeeper  of  St.  Leonard’s, 
but  the  meanest  hind  in  the  country  and  the  smallest  shop¬ 
keeper  in  the  town  may  climb  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
same  social  eminence.  In  the  debates  of  the  Edinburgh 
Town  Council  on  the  Bill  that  deprived  them  of  patronage 
which  they  had  converted  of  late  into  the  prize  of  fanaticism, 
it  was  curious  to  see  how  the  religious  oligarch  rebelled 
against  doctrines  which  wotdd  lower  him  to  the  level  of  the 
successful  lawyer  at  the  Parliament  House,  or  of  the  man 
of  science  at  the  University.  The  Council  wei’e  told  that 
some  of  their  recent  appointments  to  professorships  had  scan¬ 
dalized  the  scientific  world.  “  The  scientific  world !”  cried  an 
eminent  Puritan  burgess,  “  what  possible  right  has  it  to  be 
“  heard  ?  I  understand  that  scientific  men  in  London  very 
“  frequently  give  parties  on  Sunday.” 

If  we  turn  from  the  classes  which  voluntarily  adopt  the 
Sabbatarian  restrictions  to  the  classes  on  which  those  restric¬ 
tions  are  violently  forced,  the  subject  assumes  in  Scotland 
the  same  melancholy  aspect  which  belongs  to  it  in  England. 
Neither  Scottish  Presbyterianism  nor  Anglican  Episco- 
palianism  has  succeeded  in  meeting  the  exigencies  of 
great  cities.  Presbyterianism  has,  however,  created  for 
itself  one  impediment  more  colossal  than  all  by  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  with  which  it  has  insisted  that  the  population  of 
large  manufacturing  towns  shall  observe  the  Sabbath  with 
a  strictness  which  is  only  not  absolutely  intolerable  in 
pastoral  or  agricultural  parishes.  Let  us  just  examine  the 
nature  of  this  undertaking  in  its  bearing  on  the  great  manu¬ 
facturing  community  of  Glasgow,  where  the  experiment  is 


attracting  unusual  attention  through  the  collisions  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  provoking  between  the  religious  oligarchy  and  the 
secular  mob  of  democratic  pleasure-seekers.  Many  who  read 
this  journal  may  be  aware  what  the  situation  of  Glasgow  is. 
In  itself,  it  is  rather  a  bad  sort  of  manufactiu’ing  town.  Its 
closes  are  more  squalid  than  the  back  streets  of  Manchester, 
its  sky  is  much  more  humid,  and  its  smoke  is  equally 
dense.  But  a  railway  and  several  lines  of  steam-boats  have 
brought  Glasgow  within  easy  reach  of  some  of  the  loveliest 
seen ery  in  Great  Britain.  The  embouchure  of  the  Clyde, 
with  the  fiords  which  run  up  from  it  into  the  southern 
skirt  of  the  Western  Highlands,  are  scarcely  rivalled  by  any 
combination  of  land  and  water  north  of  the  Alps.  All  along 
the  brink  of  these  salt-water  lochs,  with  the  wild  hills  above, 
and  with  a  vegetation  of  extraordinary  luxuriance  at  their 
base,  in  a  climate  so  genial  that  the  myrtle  and  the  fuchsia 
blow  in  the  open  air,  the  richer  classes  of  Glasgow  have 
built  villas  and  cottages  in  which  they  reside  much  the 
larger  part  of  the  year.  So  cheap  and  rapid  are  the 
facilities  of  access,  that  even  shopkeepers  of  moderate  means 
are  able  to  have  a  home  in  this  beautiful  district,  without 
losing  one  of  their  business-hours  in  Glasgow.  Now,  this 
greatest  and  most  innocent  of  luxuries — the  enjoyment  of 
scenery  most  lovely  in  itself,  and  lovelier  by  contrast  with  a 
murky  city-home,  is  absolutely  denied  to  the  Glasgow 
operative  by  the  religious  opinions  of  his  spiritual  pastors 
and  secular  masters.  Scotch  Sabbatarianism,  like  faith,  has 
removed  mountains.  It  has  placed  Loch  Long  and  the 
Holy  Loch  at  a  thousand  miles’  distance  from  the  dingy 
Upper  Clyde.  The  workman  leaves  his  factory  just  too  late 
to  reach  by  any  means  of  conveyance  the  spots  in  which  his 
employer  delights  to  dwell.  On  Sunday,  a  cheap  steamer 
might  take  him  there,  without  encroaching  on  his  hours  of 
worship;  but  in  Glasgow,  Sunday  is  Sabbath,  hardly  any 
steamers  are  running,  no  refreshment  is  obtainable  at  his 
journey’s  end,  and,  on  his  return  to  Glasgow,  he  is  hooted 
on  landing  by  a  suborned  clerical  rabble. 

This  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  practical  working 
of  Sabbatarianism.  We  have  met,  of  course,  with  men  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  who  had  a  profound  belief  in 
the  Scriptural  obligation  of  Sabbath  observance.  We  have 
met  others  who,  without  maintaining  the  theological  dogma, 
were  honestly  persuaded  that,  by  abandoning  existing 
restraints,  we  should  seriously  endanger  the  day  of  rest. 
But  we  never  yet  conversed  with  any  operative  in  a  city 
who  did  not  think  that  the  Sabbatical  prohibitions  were  so 
much  unprovoked  and  unqualified  tyi-anny,  wantonly  prac¬ 
tised  on  him  by  the  classes  enjoying  political  power.  If  this 
be  the  prevalent  feeling  among  the  lower  orders  of  London, 
what  must  be  the  state  of  mind  among  those  Scottish  opera¬ 
tives  whom  Mr.  Bright  is  in  a  hurry  to  enfranchise  1 


NEWTON’S  STATUE. 

NOTHING  could  have  been  more  happy  than  the 
Grantham  festival  in  honour  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
The  celebration  was  somewhat  tardy,  it  is  true;  for,  even  in 
England,  13 1  years  is  a  long  time  to  elapse  between  the  death 
of  a  hero  and  the  erection  of  his  statue.  But  if  we  forget  the 
sluggishness  which  kept  the  men  of  Lincolnshire  silent  while 
generation  after  generation  passed  away,  the  proceedings  of  the 
day  were  worthy  of  the  occasion.  An  orator  of  unequalled 
affluence  dilating  on  the  achievements  of  the  world’s  greatest 
philosopher  is  no  common  exhibition,  and  Lord  Brougham 
had  evidently  nerved  himself  for  an  effort  which  should  be 
worthy  of  his  theme.  He  was  probably  more  successful  than 
almost  any  other  man  would  have  been,  and  the  good  people 
of  Grantham  have  perhaps  learned  from  his  address  to  appre¬ 
ciate  more  highly  than  their  fathers  did  the  glory  which  the 
name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  reflects  upon  their  town.  It  is 
seldom  that  any  formal  eulogy  is  tolerable  to  hear  or  to  read. 
Even  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  are  apt  to  offend  against 
good  taste  by  the  extravagance  of  their  encomiums.  All  the 
graceful  eloquence  of  Bossuet  scarcely  suffices  to  prevent 
his  praises  from  cloying  on  the  most  sympathetic  ears.  Lord 
Brougham  was  saved  from  this  error,  not  merely  by  his  own 
judgment,  but  by  having  for  his  subject  a  name  whose  great¬ 
ness  defied  exaggeration.  It  is  no  mere  national  partiality 
which  places  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  a  pedestal  by  himself,, 
above  all  other  interpreters  of  the  book  of  nature.  Happy, 
not  only  in  his  surpassing  genius,  but  in  the  time  of  his 
birth,  he  conquered  a  universe  where  others  may  be  justly 
proud  to  win  a  province.  For  all  time  he  must  in  some 
sense  remain  thus  alone.  An  equal  or  even  a  brighter  genius, 
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should  such  arise  in  the  course  of  time,  can  never  cast  his 
greatness  into  shade  ;  for  never  again  can  so  sublime  a  pro¬ 
blem  be  presented  to  the  intellect  of  man,  as  the  great 
secret  of  the  material  universe  which  Newton  was 
born  to  solve.  Frankly  as  the  pre-eminence  of  the  English 
discoverer  was  admitted  by  men  like  Lagrange,  who  followed 
in  his  track,  there  is  a  tinge  of  noble  envy  in  the  saying 
which  Lord  Brougham  quotes  from  the  French  philosopher. 
“Newton”  said  Lagrange,  “  was  not  only  the  greatest  but 
“  the  most  fortunate  genius  that  ever  existed  ;  because  there 
“  can  only  once  be  found  a  system  of  the  universe  to  esta- 
“  blisli.”  His  good  fortune,  indeed,  secures  him  from  all  future 
rivalry  to  the  end  of  time,  as  amply  as  his  matchless  insight 
gave  him  the  supremacy  over  all  the  explorers  of  nature  who 
had  lived  before  him. 

Sir  John  Herschel  somewhere  compares  the  progress 
of  science  to  the  building  of  a  great  city.  The  earliest 
stage  is  one  of  rude  beginnings  and  inadequate  plans ; 
and  then  come  frequent  demolitions,  renewals,  and  im¬ 
provements.  As  the  work  goes  on,  there  are  cumbrous 
scaffoldings  to  be  removed,  and  grander  vistas  to  be  opened 
out,  until  at  length  a  unity  is  attained  which  never  entered 
into  the  dreams  of  the  earliest  founder.  So  it  was  in  the 
first  progress  of  astronomy;  but  in  Newton’s  discoveries  the 
work  of  a  whole  age  was  finished  by  one  man.  Astronomy, 
the  most  captivating  of  all  sciences,  had  been  enriched  before 
Newton’s  time  with  the  accumulated  observations  of  cen¬ 
turies.  The  cycles  and  epicycles  of  the  old  geometric  theory 
had  served  as  the  scaffolding  by  the  aid  of  which  a  multitude 
of  facts  had  been  bound  together.  This,  in  its  turn,  was  swept 
away  by  the  final  triumph  of  the  philosophy  which  displaced 
the  round  earth  that  cannot  be  moved  from  the  centre 
it  had  so  long  usurped,  and  installed  the  sun  in  his 
proper  home.  The  actual  course  of  the  planets  was  approxi¬ 
mately  ascertained  by  the  laborious  investigations  and 
happy  guesses  of  Kepler.  The  deviations  of  the  moon 
from  the  general  law  of  elliptic  motion  had  long  been 
noted,  and  the  periods  of  her  recurring  perturbations  were 
as  well  known  as  the  duration  of  her  regular  revolutions. 
Thus  the  materials  for  the  city  were  prepared.  The  facts  of 
the  heavenly  motions  were  at  last  arranged  in  due  order, 
ready  for  the  hand  of  the  builder  who  should  use  them  as  the 
stones  of  the  future  city,  the  very  plan  of  which  had  yet  to 
be  devised.  According  to  all  analogy,  the  building  together 
of  the  materials  which  it  had  taken  centuries  to  accumulate 
should  have  tasked  the  intellects  of  successive  ages.  It  was 
Newton’s  privilege  to  find  astronomy  a  mere  heap  of  carefully 
arranged  materials  and  to  leave  it  a  perfect  and  finished 
science.  All  the  facts  that  were  then  known  fell  naturally 
and  at  once  into  the  system  which  he  constructed,  and  every 
new  discovery  finds  an  appropriate  niche  to  receive  it. 
Nothing  in  Newton’s  work  was  built  up  provisionally,  to 
make  way,  when  it  had  served  its  end,  for  a  more  finished 
structure ;  but  once  and  for  all,  everything  that  man  had 
learned  about  the  movements  of  the  heavens  was  allotted  its 
own  place,  in  obedience  to  the  one  simple  law  of  universal 
gravitation. 

In  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  then,  astronomy  has 
been  adorned  by  names  second  only  to  Newton’s,  but  the 
very  brilliancy  of  his  followers  serves  but  to  show  how 
complete  was  the  work  that  he  had  left.  Improved  methods 
of  analysis,  themselves  however  a  development  of  machinery 
devised  by  Newton,  have  increased  the  minuteness  with 
which  we  can  lay  down  for  every  planet  and  satellite 
the  path  which  it  is  destined  to  follow.  A  vast  increase  in 
our  means  of  observation  has  brought  new  objects  under 
our  command,  and  proved  that  the  law  which  New'ton 
discovered  governs  the  rotations  of  suns  so  distant  that  we 
see  them  only  as  stars,  as  well  as  the  movements  of  our  own 
comparatively  minute  planetary  system.  Comets  are 
tracked,  and  their  return  foreseen  in  obedience  to  the  same 
law.  Nothing  is  now  too  delicate  to  escape  observation.  A 
planet  travelling  in  the  remoter  regions  of  our  system  seems 
to  waver  in  its  course,  and  straightway  two  lceen-eyed  men, 
Adams  and  Leverrier,  pronounce  that  it  is  influenced  by  the 
attraction  of  some  unknown  body  which  must  be  yet  another 
planet  to  be  added  to  our  system.  The  minute  disturbance 
of  the  known  body  affords  them  data  enough  to  ascertain 
the  spot  where  their  predicted  planet  must  be  found,  and 
the  orbit  which  it  must  describe.  The  sagacity  of  this 
discovery,  and  the  strong  faith  with  which  the  clue  was 
followed  out  to  its  conclusion,  have  seldom  been  surpassed  ; 
but  this,  like  everything  else  which  has  been  done  since 
Newton’s  day,  is  but  a  fresh  illustration  of  his  system.  It 


adds  nothing  to  the  theory  that  Newton  gave  us,  simply 
because  that  theory  was  perfect  and  complete.  To  pursue 
Sir  John  Herschel’s  metaphor,  the  city  has  been  built  once 
for  all,  and  though  we  may  prolong  a  street  into  some  out¬ 
lying  suburb,  or  beautify  the  surface  of  some  finished 
structure,  the  scope  of  all  our  additions  and  adornments  is 
limited  to  working  out  the  design  which  was  fully  traced  by 
the  hand  of  Newton. 

There  are  many  sciences  still  in  the  position  in  which 
Newton  found  astronomy ;  and  we  may  even  now  be  on  the 
verge  of  a  Newtonian  epoch  in  some  of  them.  The  almost 
daily  progress  which  is  made  far  surpasses  what  the  prede¬ 
cessors  of  Newton  accomplished  in  astronomy.  In  every 
sense  but  one,  indeed,  the  field  is  far  more  full  of  promise 
now  than  it  was  when  Newton  came  into  the  world. 
Geology,  chemistry,  and  electricity  are,  in  great  part,  crea¬ 
tions  of  our  own  day ;  and  there  is  still  room  for  generaliza¬ 
tions  as  marvellous  in  their  own  sphere  as  the  discovery  of 
the  law  which  binds  the  universe  together.  There  is  abun¬ 
dant  scope  for  all  the  genius  of  a  Newton;  and  if  our 
philosophers  have  less  glory  to  hope  for  than  he  won  for 
himself,  it  is  only  because  the  subjects  of  their  investigation 
must  yield  in  sublimity  to  the  science  which  unfolds  the 
secret  springs  by  which  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  moved. 


AMERICAN  COURTESIES. 

OF  all  the  objects  which  the  Americans  pursue  with  so 
much  energy  there  is  none  that  lies  nearer  their  hearts 
than  to  win  the  admiration  of  England.  Even  the  love  of 
filibustering  and  the  pursuit  of  “  manifest  destiny”  seem  to 
absorb  them  less  than  the  desire  to  stand  well  with  the  Old 
Country.  If  they  bluster  now  and  then  about  an  imaginary 
outrage,  it  is  more  for  the  sake  of  showing  us  how  high- 
spirited  and  courageous  they  can  be,  than  from  any  feelings 
of  animosity.  If  they  weary  us  at  times  by  incessant  boast¬ 
ing  about  everything  belonging  to  them,  we  ought,  perhaps, 
to  take  it  as  a  compliment;  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  set 
forth  their  own  merits  is  chiefly  stimulated  by  their  anxiety 
lest  we  in  England  should  fail  to  appreciate  them. 

And  notwithstanding  the  uneasy  doubts  of  our  sensitive 
kindred,  it  is  undeniable  that  Englishmen  do  try  hard  to 
like  America.  But  somehow  our  dutiful  efforts  to  love  and 
respect  our  relations,  and  their  frantic  attempts  to  make  us 
do  so,  are  much  less  successful  than  might  be  wished.  We 
are  always  preaching  to  ourselves  and  one  another  about  the 
solid  ground  of  union  which  no  superficial  differences  ought 
to  disturb ;  but  neither  blood,  nor  language,  nor  love  of  free¬ 
dom,  nor  our  common  Saxon  energy,  nor  even  the  more 
selfish  bond  of  commerce  suffices  to  waken  any  genuine 
enthusiasm.  England  gets  no  further  than  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  it  is  a  sort  of  duty  to  feel  affection  for  her  cousin, 
while  America  can  find  no  better  means  of  stimulating  our 
regard  than  by  vehemently  asserting  that  she,  of  all  countries, 
is  most  deserving  of  our  fervent  admiration.  Unfor- 
tunately,  liking  goes  by  favour ;  and  when  America  has 
demonstrated  her  own  excellence,  and  England  has  admitted 
the  obligations  of  kinship,  the  two  countries  may  be  as 
far  as  ever  from  cordial  sympathy.  You  may  have 
some  near  relation  with  admirable  qualities  —  the  very 
man  that  you  feel  you  ought  to  like — and  yet,  perhaps, 
you  can’t  bring  yourself  to  do  so.  If  asked  for  g. 
reason,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  you  have  none  to 
give,  except  that  he  is  vain  and  egotistical,  and  generally 
insufferable.  A  man  of  this  stamp  may  be  a  very  admirable, 
useful,  and  altogether  excellent  specimen  of  humanity,  but 
all  the  virtues  under  heaven  will  not  make  him  likeable. 
This  is  very  much  the  case  of  our  American  kindred.  W  ith 
abundance  of  good  points,  and  some  of  them  just  those  which 
we  delight  to  consider  as  our  own  characteristics,  they  will 
persist  in  making  themselves  insufferable.  They  seem  utterly 
incapable  of  looking  at  anything  except  in  its  personal 
aspect.  Facts  are  assumed,  and  principles  are  adopted,  not 
because  they  are  true  or  right,  but  because  they  are  Ame¬ 
rican.  The  justice  or  injustice  of  any  public  act  is  regarded 
from  the  same  subjective  point  of  view,  and  whatever  is 
thought  conducive  to  the  interests  or  glory  of  the  Republic 
becomes  straightway  right  in  their  eyes.  The  greatness  of  an 
achievement  depends  entirely  on  the  share  which  Americans 
had,  or  may  be  supposed  to  have  had,  in  its  performance, 
and  almost  the  only  purpose  for  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  recognised,  is  to  render  the  tribute  of  its  admiration  to  the 
citizens  of  the  enlightened  Republic. 

This  unlucky  weakness  of  the  American  character  has 
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of  late  been  exposing  itself  rather  more  than  usual.  Uiere 
was  something  so  spontaneous  and  exhilarating  about 
the  first  burst  of  jubilation  over  the  completion  of  the 
Atlantic  telegraph,  that  it  would  have  seemed  ungracious 
to  point  at  the  strong  tinge  of  egotism  and  the  ludicrous 
exaggeration  which  were  at  once  conspicuous.  Indeed, 
the  first  impression  which  the  news  excited  here  was 
something  like  a  feeling  of  regret  that  our  own  demea¬ 
nour  had  been  so  cold  and  undemonstrative.  An  unpre¬ 
meditated  burst  of  vain-glory  appeared  very  pardonable 
at  first,  and  no  one  doubted  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
more  deliberate  rejoicings  which  were  arranged  to  come  off 
after  several  weeks’  preparation,  our  friends  across  the 
Atlantic  would  have  the  grace  to  acknowledge  the  large 
share  in  the  honour  of  the  enterprise  which  belongs  to  Eng¬ 
land.  But  with  the  exception  of  a  few  formal  efforts 
by  some  of  the  victims  of  the  ovation  to  turn  the 
current  of  congratulation  towards  the 


English 


officers 


who  were  present,  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  that 
England  had  any  part  in  the  achievement.  Considering 
that  the  cable  was  made  in  England  on  the  plans  of  English 
electricians,  and  laid  down  under  the  directions  of  an  English 
engiueer,  it  does  seem  a  little  strange  that  the  whole  glory 
should  be  attributed  to  an  American  whose  merit,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  consisted  simply  in  the  energy  with  which  he 
helped  to  get  up  the  Company.  Neither  does  it  seem  very 
intelligible,  except  on  the  principle  of  American  egotism, 
why  the  Captain  of  the  Niagara  should  be  so  much  greater 
a  hero  than  the  Captain  of  the  A  gamemnon,  whose  skill  and 
courage  were  far  more  severely  tried  ;  but  Field  and  Hudson 
seem  to  have  been  almost  the  only  names  which  the  New 
Yorkers  thought  fit  to  inscribe  on  their  banners. 

Perhaps  the  tone  in  which  these  exclusive  honours  were 
disclaimed  was  even  more  characteristic  than  the  coolness 
with  which  they  were  tendered  to  the  Americans  alone.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hudson  is  far  too  magnanimous  to  let  British  efforts  be 
underrated,  and  therefore  explains  that,  “  in  justice  to  Great 
“  Britain,  we  are  in  a  measure  indebted  to  her  in  laying 
“  the  cable.”  So  qualified  an  admission  is  scarcely  fair  to  the 
country  which  supplied  the  scientific  staff  who  directed  the 
whole  enterpi’ise,  besides  manufacturing  the  cable  itself  and 
the  appliances  for  laying  it.  But  we  cannot  well  complain, 
as  the  gallant  Captain  makes  his  acknowledgments  to  Pro¬ 
vidence  much  in  the  same  strain  in  which  he  records  the 
measure  of  his  obligation  to  Great  Britain.  “  The  success  of 
“  the  great  work,”  he  adds,  “was  not  altogether  confined  to 
“  man,  but  to,”  &c.  &c.  In  fact,  the  picture  drawn  is  that 
of  America,  attended  on  either  side  by  Great  Britain  and 
Providence,  bringing  the  Old  World  into  connexion  with 
herself — a  device  which  we  beg  to  suggest  for  a  Yankee 
medal.  To  do  Mr.  Field  justice,  he  did  take  some  pains  to 
enumerate  the  distinguished  Englishmen  who  were  engaged 
in  the  enterprise,  but  he  did  not  the  less  accept  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  credit.  Indeed,  his  head  seems  to  have  been  so 
turned  by  the  adulation  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate,  immediately  after  the  unfortunate  cessation  of 
signals,  to  publish  a  letter  in  which  he  speaks  with  some 
ignorance  and  much  contempt  of  experiments  tlien  in  progress 
on  the  cable  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  electricians ; 
but  then  Professor  Thomson  happened  to  be  an  English,  and 
not  an  American  Director. 

There  is  something  so  paltry,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
American,  about  this  attempt  to  monopolize  the  credit  of  a 
work  which  was  mainly  English,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  better  illustration  of  the  disposition  which  chills 
the  sympathy  that  ought  to  prevail  between  the  two  free 
countries  of  the  world.  But  Yankee  conceit,  if  it  is  the 
most  provoking,  is  not  quite  the  worst  manifestation  of  their 
egotism.  The  same  peculiarity  which  has  damaged  their 
manners  has  begun  to  corrupt  their  morals  also,  and  very 
considerable  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  towards  a 
new  basis  for  the  science  of  ethics.  Paley’s  theory,  that 
whatever  was  universally  expedient  was  right,  seems  to  have 
been  nationalized  in  America  iuto  the  doctrine  that  what¬ 
ever  is  expedient  for  themselves  is  right.  To  eliminate  l’ed 
men  and  enslave  negroes,  to  annex  desirable  territory  and 
repudiate  inconvenient  debts,  are  all  acts  which  are  justified 
on  this  broad  principle;  and  in  a  recent  atrocity  committed 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  we  have  an  example  of  the 
same  demoralization,  which  would  be  ludicrous  enough  if  it 
were  not  absolutely  revolting.  Staten  Island,  now  a  pleasant 
suburb  of  New  York,  was  selected,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
scarcely  inhabited,  as  the  most  convenient  spot  for  a  quarantine 
establishment.  Hospitals  were  provided  for  the  sick,  and  these 


continued  in  use  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  population.  An  epidemic  had  filled  them  with  cases  of 
yellow  fever  and  small-pox,  and  the  Board  of  Health  of  the 
district  thereupon  met  and  declared  the  establishment  a  nui¬ 
sance  which  any  one  was  entitled  to  abate.  The  hint  was  quite 
sufficient,  and  the  obvious  expediency  of  getting  rid  of  in¬ 
fection  from  their  own  doors  seems  to  have  been  considered, 
by  a  numerous  section  of  the  inhabitants,  a  sufficient  justifi¬ 
cation  for  using  any  means  that  might  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  An  attack  was  deliberately  organized,  with 
publicity  enough  to  attract  the  regular  reporters  for  the 
press ;  the  patients — except  a  few  who  were  forgotten  - 
were  dragged  out  and  left  all  night  upon  the  ground, 
while  the  gentlemen  who  were  abating  the  nuisance  burned 
down  the  hospitals,  and  every  scrap  of  furniture  and  bed¬ 
ding  that  they  contained.  A  formal  proclamation  by 
the°  Governor  of  New  York  sufficiently  authenticates  a 
narrative  which  seems  almost  incredible,  and  though  the 
outrage  appears  to  be  regarded  by  the  majority  with  indig¬ 
nation,  the  fact  that  a  horde  of  men  could  deliberately 
burn  down  a  hospital,  with  the  most  brutal  disregard  for 
the  patients,  on  the  plea  that  it  had  been  voted  a  nuisance, 
is  some  evidence  of  the  vitiated  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
place  where  such  a  crime  could  be  committed.  A  man  must 
be  very  far  gone  in  selfishness  before  he  can,  with  an  easy 
conscience,  destroy  a  lazaretto  lest  he  should  catch  a  fever ; 
but  the  principle  on  which  these  ruffians  acted  was  but  a 
monstrous  caricature  of  the  grand  American  doctrine  of 
regarding  only  their  own  advantage  and  glorification.  Until 
they  can  adopt  a  more  cosmopolitan  principle,  it  is  unreason¬ 
able  to  ask  for  the  full  measure  of  regard  which  England 
would  give  as  gladly  as  America  would  receive  it  eagerly. 


LORD  LYTTELTON  ON  MIDDLE-CLASS  EXAMINATIONS. 

TTTE  are  sorry  to  find  ourselves  opposed  to  Lord  Lyttelton, 
VV  as  well  as  to  other  men  for  whose  character  and  exer¬ 
tions  in  the  cause  of  popular  improvement  we  have  a  great 
respect,  on  the  subject  of  the  Middle-Class  Examinations.  His 
main  argument,  however,  that  these  examinations  will  throw 
the  salutary  light  of  publicity  on  our  schools,  is  one  which 
facts  may  be  said  to  have  completely  answered.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  fair  test  of  the  real  relative  merit  of  the  schools  of 
the  country  has  been  furnished  by  the  results  of  the  recent 
examinations.  The  Grammar  Schools,  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  education,  having  already  a  much  better  examination 
system  of  their  own,  which  the  framers  of  the  new  scheme 
hastily  ignored,  have  refused  to  allow  that  system  to  be 
superseded.  The  governing  body  of  one  eminent  Grammar 
School  even  refused  to  allow  their  scholars  to  be  candidates 
for  examination  on  the  Oxford  system,  on  the  ground  that 
to  do  so  would  be  to  declare  their  school  a  “  Middle-Class 
institution.  This  is  one  among  many  indications  of  the 
haste  and  want  of  foresight  with  which  a  plan  originally 
destined  for  a  particular  class  of  schools,  supposed  to  be  in 
need  of  special  temporary  stimulus,  was  turned  into  a  perma¬ 
nent  institution  of  the  most  astounding  magnitude,  for  all 
schools  of  whatever  grade  throughout  the  country,  without 
even  a  corresponding  adaptation  of  the  name.  A  “  light,” 
indeed,  has  been  thrown  on  the  schools,  but  a  false  light,  and 
one  which  is  much  more  likely  to  lead  those  who  follow  it  to 
cramming-places  than  to  places  of  sound  education.  Lord 
Lyttelton  meets  the  objection,  of  which  he  seems  to  feel 
the  force,  that  under  this  ill-applied  stimulus  schoolmasters 
will  be  tempted  to  force  one  or  two  clever  boys  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  comparatively  neglecting  the  rest,  by  saying  that 
this  risk  must  be  run  wherever  you  introduce  the  competitive 
principle  into  a  school.  We  cannot  see  this  at  all.  Com¬ 
petition  within  a  single  school,  and  between  all  the  boys  of 
that  school,  is  one  thing.  A  public  competitive  show,  to 
which  the  school  sends  two  or  three  prize  boys,  the  rest  being 
left  entirely  out  of  sight,  is  quite  another  thing.  These  A.  A. 
degrees  and  certificates  will  be  the  best  of  all  possible  puffs 
for  a  school.  Schoolmasters  will  endeavour  to  obtain  them 
quocunque  inodo.  And  the  best  way  is  to  take  two  or  three 
of  the  most  precocious  boys  and  force  them  as  hard  as  you  can. 
Lord  Lyttelton  will  remember  that  the  light  of  publicity  is 
shed  at  most  on  the  summit  of  the  school  alone,  leaving  all 
the  lower  parts  immersed  in  total  darkness. 

Lord  Lyttelton  seems  so  far  to  take  our  view  as  to  be 
against  the  A.  A.  degrees.  From  that  error  his  University 
has  had  the  discretion  to  draw  back.  We  received  a  letter  the 
other  day,  for  the  authenticity  of  which  we  do  not  pretend 
to  vouch,  but  which,  whether  its  contents  be  fact  or  fiction, 
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puts  in  a  pointed  way  the  results  to  which  A.  A. ism  is  morally 
certain  to  lead.  “  I  am  a  Somersetshire  farmer,”  is  the  gist  of 
the  writer’s  story.  “  I  had  two  sous  at  school,  and  was  just 
“  intending  to  bring  them  home  and  take  one  of  them  to  he 
“  with  me  in  the  farm,  and  send  the  other  to  a  grocer  at 
“  Bristol.  But  their  master  begged  that,  being  clever  boys, 

“  they  might  stay  a  little  longer,  and  try  for  the  new  A. A. 

“  degree.  They  have  now  come  home  to  me,  looking  rather 
“  pale  with  cramming,  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  receiving  letters  from  their  school  friends  addressed 
“  ‘Esq.  A. A.’  The  eldest  refuses  to  go  to  the  farm,  and  the 
“  second  refuses  to  go  to  the  grocer.  They  say  they  belong 
“  to  the  University,  and  one  of  them  wants  to  be  a  lawyer, 

“  and  the  other  a  doctor.  I  have  not  the  money  to  send 
“  them  into  expensive  professions,  and  I  don’t  know  what  in 
“  the  world  to  do.”  The  completeness  of  the  case  disposes 
us  to  think  that  this  is  fiction,  but  nobody  can  say  that  it  is 
not  the  sort  of  thing  which  A.A.ism  is  calculated,  and  we 
might  almost  say  intended,  to  produce.  The  parental  diffi¬ 
culties,  however,  are  only  the  beginning  of  the  matter.  Let 
us  wait  and  see  the  course  in  after  life  of  these  young 
apostates  from  the  farmhouse  and  the  shop. 

The  people  who,  in  their  earnest  desire  to  do  good,  are 
laying  their  mines  of  explosive  intellectual  ambition  under 
the  fabric  of  society,  must  really  consider  what  they  are 
about,  or  they  will  make  plenty  of  work  for  the  next  gene¬ 
ration.  To  appeal  strongly  to  the  intellectual  ambition  of 
a  man  at  the  University  is  a  safe  thing,  so  far  as  the  com¬ 
munity  is  concerned,  though  it  is  not  wholly  without  danger 
to  the  temper,  character,  and  mental  health  of  the  man  him¬ 
self.  The  intellectual  ambition  which  is  there  excited  finds 
an  open  and  congenial  sphere  in  the  liberal  professions  to 
which  men  of  that  class  are  at  once  enabled  to  go  by  the 
circumstances  of  their  parents  or  by  their  fellowships,  and 
society  can  only  be  a  gainer  by  the  result.  Again,  a  youth 
who,  not  from  the  application  of  any  artificial  stimulus,  but 
from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  powers,  sets  out  to  win 
his  way  from  a  lower  calling  to  a  higher,  bears  in  himself 
the  warrant  that  his  aspirations  must  conduce  to  the  benefit 
of  society  and  his  own  happiness.  But  when  you  go  out  of 
your  way  to  take  a  precocious  boy  at  a  middle-class  school, 
and  stimulate  his  ambition  to  the  utmost  with  premature 
University  honours,  you  stand  a  pretty  fair  chance  of  making 
him  a  dangerous  as  well  as  an  unhappy  man.  His  head  is 
turned  by  the  intoxicating  honour  you  have  given  him. 
His  parents  cannot  send  him  into  an  intellectual  calling. 
And  the  effort  his  boyish  precocity  made,  under  strong 
pressure  from  the  master  in  need  of  a  puff,  to  win  your 
A.A.  degree,  may  be  about  the  last  intellectual  effort  he  is 
capable  of  making.  What  is  to  save  him  from  a  life  of  dis¬ 
content  and  of  disaffection  to  that  society  which  will  assuredly 
have  done  him  a  great  wrong  ?  When  we  consider  the 
number  of  A.A.s  and  University  certificates  that  will  now 
be  granted  every  yeai’,  besides  all  the  other  machinery  that 
is  in  operation  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  intellectual 
ambition,  this  social  danger  assumes  a  really  alarming  aspect. 
And  what  is  the  object  of  it  all  ?  It  is  admitted  that  in  the 
present  state  of  society  there  must  be  gradations  of  classes 
and  occupations,  and  that  the  well-being  of  the  community 
must  consist  in  the  well-being  of  its  different  parts,  not  in 
their  confusion.  Where,  then,  is  the  sense  of  stimulating  a 
certain  number  of  individuals  of  the  middle  class,  chosen  by 
the  precarious  test  of  a  single  boyish  examination,  to  quit 
their  class,  in  which  probably  they  would  have  an  advantage 
over  others,  and  carry  their  labour,  at  the  greatest  disadvan¬ 
tage,  to  the  already  overstocked  markets  of  the  class  above 
them  1  Does  anybody  seriously  doubt  that  a  thriving  grocer 
is  a  happier  and  a  more  respectable  man  than  a  briefless  and 
despairing  barrister  or  a  degraded  and  starving  literary  hack? 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  evil  the  scheme 
was  originally  intended  to  cure,  any  more  than  there  is  of 
the  estimable  character  and  benevolence  of  its  authors. 
The  commercial  academies  were  and  are  in  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  state,  from  the  want  of  competent  masters. 
But  the  obvious  remedy  was  to  make  the  masters  more 
competent.  This  the  College  of  Preceptors  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  do ;  and  after  some  difficulties  and  miscarriages 
at  first,  with  ultimate  good  results.  The  Universities 
might  have  undertaken  the  same  work  with  greater 
authority  and  greater  certainty  of  success.  It  would  have 
been  a  rational  and  feasible  tiling  to  establish  at  each  of  the 
Universities  a  standing  board  of  examiners  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  and  certificating  schoolmasters,  either  for 
general  teaching  or  for  the  teaching  of  special  subjects. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  schoolmasters  whose 
qualifications  had  been  thus  attested  would  gradually  have 
displaced  their  unqualified  competitors ;  and  by  this 
method,  and  by  the  publication  of  good  educational  books  at 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  presses,  the  old  Universities 
might  have  extended  their  i-eal  influence  over  English  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  sound  and  legitimate  way,  without  making  dan¬ 
gerous  experiments  on  the  peace  of  society,  or  encumbering 
themselves  with  a  mass  of  alien  labour  which  will  swamp 
their  proper  functions.  For  this  will  bo  the  case  if  the 
scheme  really  takes  effect  throughout  the  country,  and 
twenty  thousand  candidates  are  thrown  on  their  hands  to  be 
examined  every  year.  They  might  thus  have  had  their 
“  locomotion  department,”  as  Dr.  Acland  calls  it,  without 
the  fear  of  a  smash,  and  with  a  much  more  genuine  result. 
Under  the  present  scheme,  we  must  once  more  insist,  neither 
are  the  schools  examined  nor  the  schoolmasters  tested.  All 
that  is  done,  and  it  is  done  effectually,  is  to  reward  hard 
cramming  with  the  best  of  all  possible  puffs. 


THE  SQUABBLES  OF  THE  ELECTRICIANS. 

THERE  is  a  proverb  common  to  all  nations  and  times 
about  premature  exultation.  As  befits  the  descendants 
of  the  dwellers  in  forests,  our  form  of  the  caution  is  against 
hallooing  before  you  are  out  of  the  wood.  We  have  of  late, 
perhaps  from  our  increasing  familiarities  with  our  family 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  got  into  an  ugly  habit  of 
shouting  before  the  victory.  Certainly  we  have  not  made 
an  exhibition  of  ourselves  so  unfortunate  as  that  of  our 
American  cousins  on  the  success  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
cable.  On  the  contrary,  for  once,  as  though  some  presenti¬ 
ment  of  the  coming  humiliation  suggested  itself,  we  took  the 
whole  affair  with  a  moderation  which  looked  very  like  apathy. 
Not  being  a  demonstrative  people  in  triumph,  however,  we 
have  made  up  for  it  in  another  way.  Our  pride  is  the  devil’s 
own — it  is  that  which  apes  humility.  We  are  superb  in 
our  abasement.  Dust  and  ashes  and  the  offscouring  of  all 
things  is  the  super — or  rather  infra — human  abasement  in 
which  we  rejoice.  Job’s  dunghill  is  a  throne  of  glory  com¬ 
pared  to  the  great  British  cutty-stool.  Are  not  the  persons 
most  concerned  slightly  overdoing  the  national  reproach  in  the 
matter  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  breakdown  ?  The  A  merican 
screech  of  success — half  scream,  half  gobble — was  rather  con¬ 
temptible  ;  but  the  recent  letter's  of  the  scientific  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  cable  are  perhaps  still  more  humiliating. 
Certainly,  as  far  as  we  are  represented  by  the  electricians, 
we  have  done  our  best  to  make  ourselves  contemptible;  and, 
on  the  whole,  we  can  only  screw  up  their  epistolary  amenities 
into  the  famous  excuse — Please,  sir,  it  was  the  boy  round  the 
corner.  When  the  window  is  broken,  it  is  better,  on  the 
whole,  quietly  to  send  for  the  glazier.  The  neighbours  are 
apt  to  laugh  provokingly  when  you  dash  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
offender,  and,  of  course,  fail  to  catch  him.  And  still  more 
melancholy  is  the  spectacle  of  the  master  of  the  house  going 
about,  maundering  and  grumbling  and  quarrelling  with  his 
wife  and  daughters  because  “  His  windows  are  always  broken,” 
and  “  He  is  the  most  unfortunate  householder  in  the  parish,” 
and  “  The  Boys  have  a  spite  at  him.”  All  this  is  undignified, 
and  we  observe  rather  too  much  of  it  in  the  Electricians’ 
controversy.  Take  Mi\  Whitehouse  at  his  word,  and  never 
was  a  business  so  miserably  managed ;  the  rope  was  bad,  the 
paying  out  was  bad,  the  laying  was  bad,  the  recording 
instruments  were  bad — in  short,  the  whole  cable  was  a  twist 
and  tangle  of  complicated  blunders. 

Hear  the  other  side ;  and  then,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
very  Mr.  Whitehouse,  the  Cassandra  of  the  undertaking,  all 
would  have  gone  well.  The  Directors  of  the  Telegraph 
Company,  in  a  most  elaborate  State-paper,  go  into  the 
history  of  all  Mr.  Whiteiiouse’s  alleged  backslidings — how 
he  was,  as  is  averred,  employed  to  do  the  work  which  he 
never  did — how  he  had  convenient  or  inconvenient  indispo¬ 
sitions  to  his  task — howr  his  apparatus  was  defective,  and  his 
services  nil.  Nor  is  this  all.  Everybody  seems  desirous  to 
shift  the  responsibility  of  the  failure  on  his  brother.  Mr. 
Brett  interferes  only  to  exasperate  the  misunderstanding; 
and  there  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel  between  all  the  great 
savans  and  men  of  science  employed.  Nor  can  we  believe 
that  we  have  heard  the  worst  of  it.  Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  who 
has  been  filed  and  hurrahed  at  least  equal  to  his  deserts,  will 
not  lay  aside  his  plumes  without  having  his  say;  and  we  can 
all  conjecture  what  an  American’s  say  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  must  needs  be.  And  in  the  distance  loom  difficulties 
and  recriminations  of  an  international  haziness.  Enough  was 
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whispered  of  jealousies  and  strife  before  the  conjoint  expedi¬ 
tion  left  Plymouth  Sound ;  and  if  we  are  to  have  the  com¬ 
manders  and  officers  of  the  Agamemnon  and  Niagara  more 
to  embroil  the  fray  by  their  conflicting  decisions,  the  cable 
question  is  likely  to  be  as  serious  as  that  of  the  right  of 
search.  The  only  consolation  is,  that  the  latter  vessel  is 
ordered,  and  we  hope  under  the  same  command,  to  transship 
the  remarkable  cargo  of  the  Echo,  alias  the  General  Putnam. 

Now,  what  we  and  common  sense  have  to  observe  in  this 
xigly  complication  of  mutual  accusations  and  defences  is,  that 
it  is  all  quite  uncalled  for  and  beside  the  purpose.  Nobody 
is  accused,  because  no  character  is  l-eally  at  stake.  It  is  un¬ 
becoming  to  pretend  that  the  disaster  is  great,  or  the 
shipwreck  serious,  of  any  reputation,  national  or  individual ; 
and  it  is  an  arrogant  sensitiveness  which  in  this,  or  in  the 
parallel  case  of  the  Great  Eastern  Steam  Ship,  attempts 
to  magnify  the  disaster,  and  which  proclaims  to  the  world 
with  an  insolent  humiliation  a  failure  which  has  really 
not  occurred.  The  long  letters  of  accusation  and  de¬ 
fence  are  each  and  all  of  them  unworthy  of  their  writers, 
unworthy  of  science,  unworthy  of  the  occasion  itself.  Ail 
that  has  happened  to  the  Atlantic  Cable  is  just  simply 
what  has  happened  to  all  such  great  undertakings.  In 
their  nature  they  are  tentative.  The  problem  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  steam,  especially  to  navigation,  was  settled  more  than 
half  a  century  before  it  was  brought  into  use,  and  it  ruined  or 
sent  to  the  madhouse  many  of  those  who  solved  or  of  those 
who  prosecuted  it.  Locomotives  and  railways  were  in  use  long 
before  they  were  made  generally  available,  and  this  very  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph  was  complete  in  all  its  action,  but  utterly  disre¬ 
garded,  till  the  accident  of  Tawell’s  detection  brought  it  into 
general  request.  Unless  the  parties  most  concerned  in  uphold¬ 
ing  their  own  honour  and  good  faith  and  skill  cry  stinking  fish, 
we  are  all  ready  to  accept  the  substantial  triumph  which  they 
have  achieved.  Public  opinion  is  more  just  to  everybody 
concerned  in  the  work  than  they  are  to  themselves.  We 
attach  blame  to  nobody.  In  the  conflict  of  interests  it  was 
scarcely  possible  but  that  some  mistakes  must  be  made,  but 
these  mistakes  are  only  found  out  by  experience — a  painful 
one  to  the  shareholders,  who  must,  however,  remember  that 
in  their  corporate  capacity  they  but  undergo  the  normal  fate 
of  all  who  undertake  to  perfect  an  experiment.  Science,  as 
the  Laureate  tells  us,  speeds  but  slowly,  and  wins  point  by 
point  through  difficulty  and  disappointment.  Failure  is  the 
condition  of  final  success.  And  it  would  be  a  new  thing  in 
the  experience  of  physical  science  if,  when  a  principle  like 
this  of  extended  electrical  communication  is  won,  we  were 
to  be  bafHed  by  mere  details.  If  anything  would  make  us 
despair  of  the  capabilities  of  modern  science  it  would  be  the 
undignified  bearing  of  its  standard  bearers.  Let  us  hear  no 
more  of  mutual  accusations  and  recriminations.  All,  we 
believe,  have  done  their  duty ;  and  Mr.  Whitehouse,  and  Mr. 
Varley,  and  Mr.  Brett  ought  to  be  above  this  sort  of  thing. 
So  ought  the  Directors  of  the  Company;  and  if  they  desire 
to  retain  public  confidence,  which  even  their  angry  and  in¬ 
discreet  publications  have  not  succeeded  in  shaking  substan¬ 
tially,  we  should  counsel  them  to  talk  less  and  to  work  more. 


POOR  CURATES. 

OMPETITION,  as  its  most  eminent  advocate  recently 
boasted,  threatens  to  overwhelm,  in  its  rapid  advance,  all 
the  institutions  and  habits  of  England.  The  flowing  tide 
has  washed  away  many  of  the  edifices  of  sand  which  amused 
an  infantine  society  until  it  suddenly  became  mature  five 
years  ago.  Indian  patronage  has  disappeared,  the  civil  and 
military  services  are  crumbling,  and  the  latest  wave  has 
touched  the  outworks  of  the  Chui'ch  Establishment.  There 
is  indeed  no  assignable  reason  why  any  part  of  the  political 
fabric  should  escape.  The  supporters  of  the  new  doctrine 
argue,  with  irresistible  logic,  that  examinations  are  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  subalterns  as  to  clerks,  and  the  analogy  may  readily 
be  extended  to  curates.  It  will  be  the  function  of  time, 
rather  than  of  genius,  to  construct  papers  of  questions  fox- 
prize  peerages,  and  to  open  the  repi-esentation  of  the  West 
Biding  to  fair  and  impartial  competition.  The  more  inde¬ 
pendent  professions  will  only  be  exempted  from  the  test 
through  the  obstinacy  or  selfishness  of  individuals,  for  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  solicitors  will  continue  to  prefer  their 
sons  and  nephews,  in  the  distribution  of  briefs,  to  the  most 
accomplished  pupils  of  the  ablest  competitive  trainers.  It 
might  indeed  be  possible  to  make  the  original  call  to  the 
bar  dependent  on  the  issue  of  a  literai-y  contest,  bxxt  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  attracting  candidates  for  the 


barren  honoui-s  which  have  hitherto  been  xxnworthily  borne 
by  the  notorioxxs  Mr.  Briefless. 

The  great  Poor  Cxxrate  question  has  recently  been  solved 
by  a  spirited  conti-ovei-sialist,  who  explains  that  the  qualities 
required  in  an  ordinai-y  clei-gyman  are  worth  less  in  money, 
and  in  social  estimation,  than  those  which  properly  belong  to 
a  mercer’s  shopman.  As  this  philosopher  justly  observes, 
the  cui-ate  has  no  shxxtters  to  take  down  in  tlie  morning,  and 
he  may  occupy  his  evenings  as  he  thinks  fit,  without  agitating 
for  any  early-closing  movement.  It  follows  that  the  cixracies 
and  small  livings  of  the  Establishment  will  make  a  suitable 
pi'ovision  for  the  dixller  soi-t  of  appi-entices ;  and  as  for  the 
valuable  benefices,  why  not,  the  reformer  asks,  throw  them 
open  to  competition  ?  It  mxxst  be  admitted  that  thei-e  is  a 
gleam  of  common-sense  in  the  suggestion  that,  if  examinations 
are  to  regxxlate  the  woild,  the  pi’izes  should  at  least  be  worth 
competing  foi\  The  prospect  of  a  good  living  would  call  out 
better  scholars  than  those  who  ai-e  likely  to  contest  the 
appointment  to  a  clerkship  of  a  hundred  a-yeax-.  There  is, 
howevei-,  no  doubt  that  when  the  patrons  of  the  new  system 
approach  the  Church,  they  will,  iix  conformity  with  their 
constant  practice,  begin  at  the  beginning.  Incumbents  will 
be  compelled  to  nominate,  and  bishops  to  license,  the  cui-ate 
who  appeal's  to  have  obtained  a  plurality  of  max-ks.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesman  not  long  since  explained  that  success 
in  an  examination  indicated  the  possession  of  evei-y  moral 
and  Cln-istian  virtue.  The  modern  subaltei-n  was  desci’ibed 
as  a  youthful  Hei-cules  who  had  steadily  l-ejected  the  solicita¬ 
tions  of  Pleasure,  devoting  himself  to  intellectual  pursuits, 
with  the  collatei-al  object  of  maintaining  a  pair  of  aged 
pax-ents  assumed  to  be  in  the  depth  of  poverty.  It  seemed 
natural  to  hope  that  some  of  these  saintly  aspii-ants  to  regi¬ 
mental  commissions  might  be  induced  to  devote  their  enex-gies 
to  the  sei-vice  of  the  Chui-ch.  The  substitution  of  an  Exa¬ 
mining  Board  for  the  unenlightened  incumbents  who  have 
hithei-to  given  titles  for  orders,  will  not  fail,  if  it  is  steadily 
pursued,  to  make  a  curate  almost  as  exemplary  as  the  most 
ascetic  ensign  of  infantry. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe,  that  the  first  public  proposal 
to  extend  the  panacea  of  cram  to  the  Church  pi-oceeds  from 
a  satix-ist,  who,  in  heavy  jest  or  in  blundering  earnest,  l-egai’ds 
the  social  position  of  the  clei-gy  as  wholly  xmconnected  with 
their  efficiency.  If  8o?.  a-year  is  sufficient  remunex-ation  for  a 
deceixt  maxi  who  can  read  audibly  in  a  lai-ge  bxxilding,  why 
should  the  sons  of  gentlemen  voluntai-ily  enter  the  profession, 
and  then  complain  that  they  are  undei-paid  and  occasionally 
almost  starved?  The  benevolent  critic  considex-s  the  hope  of 
pi-eferment  and  the  coi-poi-ate  dignity  which  now  console 
the  unprosperous  cui-ate  as  supei-fluous  additions  to  a  salai-y 
which  is  already  ample ;  and,  accordingly,  he  provides  for 
the  disti-ibution  of  livings  and  dignities  among  an  entirely 
different  class.  It  is  intelligible  that  fanatics  on  one  side, 
and  shoi-t-sighted  politicians  on  the  other,  should  encoui-age 
the  substitution  of  a  low-born  and  isolated  clergy  for  the 
body  which  exercises  so  peculiar  an  influence  on  English 
society.  Thoughtful  laymen,  whether  they  are  zealous  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  community,  or  merely  anxious  to 
presei-ve  their  own  independence  and  peace,  will  be  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  more  important  that  a  clergyman  should 
be  a  gentleman  than  that  he  should  be  either  an  orator  or  a 
profound  scholaiv  If  educated  Englishmen  are  individxxally 
superior  to  the  dread  of  clerical  tyx-anny,  they  may  obsei-ve, 
from  the  example  of  Scotland,  that  it  is  almost  as  incon¬ 
venient  to  live  among  px-iest-ridden  neighbours  as  to  suffer 
the  same  infliction  in  person.  All  the  positive  advantages 
which  they  derive  from  the  co-operation  and  social  inter- 
course  of  a  l-efined  clei-gy  must,  of  course,  be  saci-ificed  as  soon 
as  they  have  resolved  to  buy  their  curates  in  the  cheapest 
market. 

If  clei-ical  competition  is,  for  the  present,  tlioixght  prema¬ 
ture,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  similar  objections 
may  not  apply  to  the  univei-sal  application  of  the  test  to  the 
pxxblic  service  of  the  State.  The  fx-eedom  of  England  has 
been  seeux-ed  by  the  connexion  of  administrative  power  with 
property  and  education.  Military  and  naval  officers,  lawyers, 
and  public  functionaries,  are  accustomed  to  depend  for  social 
considei-ation  i-ather  on  their  pei-sonal  qualities  and  position 
than  on  the  conventional  Tank  attached  to  their  employ¬ 
ments.  The  private  fortunes  of  the  army  and  of  the  bar,  as 
well  as  of  the  clergy,  exceed,  collectively,  their  professional 
incomes,  and  if  the  resources  of  their  respective  families 
are  taken  into  account,  the  interest  of  each  class  in  the 
general  prosperity,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  established 
institutions,  is  exxormously  greater  than  any  advantage 
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-which  they  could  derive  from  the  aggrandizement  of  a  mili¬ 


tary  or  official  caste.  Soldiers,  lawyers,  and  clergymen  are 
all  Englishmen  before  they  are  members  of  a  profession,  and 
the  prejudices  and  associations  which  they  most  sedulously 
cultivate  are  those  which  they  hold  in  common  with  their 
equals  and  with  their  countrymen.  It  is  the  express  object 
of  the  competitive  system  to  destroy  all  the  ordinary  influ¬ 
ence  of  connexion,  and  to  form  each  branch  of  the  service 
into  a  close  corporation.  If  the  new  bureaucracy  has  time 
to  establish  itself,  it  is  improbable  that  the  hierarchy  of 
prizemen  will  be  content  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  dictates 
of  a  Parliament  which  is  in  part  hereditary,  and  altogether 
unexamined.  Every  clerk  and  every  lieutenant  who  has 
obtained  the  requisite  number  of  marks,  will  have,  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  a  valid  right  to  share  in  the  government  ol  the 
country,  and  as  the  social  position  of  the  whole  body  ot 
functionaries  will  necessarily  be  lowered  by  the  abolition  of 
patronage,  the  system  may  tend  to  a  revolution  which,  how¬ 
ever  beneficent  it  may  pi-ove,  is  certainly  not  foreseen  or 
understood  by  its  promoters. 


RUSSIAN  EMANCIPATION. 

CPHE  great  question  of  serf  emancipation  in  Eussia  has  received 
±  important  additions  within  the  last  few  weeks.  It  is  now 
known  that  all  the  Governments  have  consented  to  carry  out  the 
Czar’s  proposals.  Their  submission  has,  indeed,  been  given  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  rob  it  of  all  its  grace.  Except  for  a  second 
peremptory  circular  from  St.  Petersburg,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  nobles  would  still  be  discussing  whether 
any  measures  of  reform  were  desirable.  Put  the  Czar  and 
the  people  and  the  better  portion  of  their  own  body  have  been 
too  strong  for  the  reluctant  proprietors.  Except  a  few  fanatics 
of  the  haute  voice ,  a  few  Cockneys  in  St.  Petersburg,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  a  few  German  papers 
which  arc  stili  unable  to  believe  that  Eussian  freedom  is  possible, 
no  one  seriously  doubts  that  emancipation  is  now  a  historical 
event.  It  is  the  certainty  of  this  which  has  saved  the  country 
from  a  servile  war.  During  two  years  the  oppressed  class  has 
submitted  with  admirable  patience  to  hear  the  question  of  its 
own  liberty  discussed,  and  to  know  that  the  nobles  generally 
were  opposed  to  any  concession.  Nowhere  except  in  Esthonia, 
where  the  freedom  once  granted  had  been  fraudulently  resumed 
by  the  proprietors,  has  there  been  any  symptom  of  revolt.  The 
high  character  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  knowledge  that  his 
brother  supports  him,  have  animated  and  sustained  the  peasant 
with  a  sublime  faith.  We,  in  Western  Europe,  have,  perhaps, 
even  equal  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  issue.  A  nation  of  free  people 
can  never  again  endanger  our  civilization,  and  may  add  to  its 
fulness  in  Europe  and  its  triumphs  in  the  East.  Above  all, 
liberty  on  the  Volga  is  a  pledge  that  servitude  can  never  be 
finally  re-established  on  Seine. 

Yet  it  would  be  premature  to  say  that  there  remain  no  diffi¬ 
culties,  which  may  still  perplex  the  adjustment  of  the  rights  of 
master  and  serf.  The  whole  question  of  compensation  is  still 
under  review.  That  is  to  say,  claims  twenty  times  as  vast  as 
those  which  we  settled  in  the  case  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies 
are  brought  before  the  exchequer  of  a  nation  far  poorer  than 
ourselves,  and  exhausted  by  a  ruinous  war.  In  the  next  place, 
there  is  the  whole  question  of  a  poor-law.  Hitherto  the  master 
has  been  compelled  to  support  the  peasants  on  his  estate,  and  has 
done  it  more  or  less  thoroughly.  The  obligation  of  course  ceases 
with  the  ownership.  A  perhaps  exaggerated  dread  of  the  evils  of 
pauperism  in  England  and  France  impels  the  Eussian  economist 
to  provide  at  the  very  moment  of  change  for  its  remote  conse¬ 
quences.  Thus  a  wide  field  is  open  for  the  application  of  modern 
theories  to  the  special  frame-work  of  Eussian  society.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  many  crude  expedients  have  been  welcomed 
eagerly,  and  the  real  dangers  of  the  movement  arc  to  be  found 
here.  We  in  England  have  pretty  good  experience  that  a  people 
can  scon  fit  itself  for  freedom.  Eut  the  interference  of  theorists 
and  antiquaries  with  practical  government  is  a  danger  that  no 
statesmanship  can  counterbalance,  and  is  naturally  greatest  in  a 
time  of  transition. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  serf  is  to  purchase  his  free¬ 
dom  at  a  moderate  price  from  his  master.  The  mercantile  and 
trading  classes  will  do  this  easily  enough.  Here  the  only  evil 
lies  in  the  heavy  loss  which  will  fall  on  the  proprietor ;  if  the 
prices  now  talked  of  be  retained,  many  a  man  will  obtain  his 
liberty  for  a  sum  scarcely  greater  than  he  has  hitherto  paid  as 
“  obrok,”  or  }’early  rent  to  his  lord.  It  is  impossible  to  regret 
this  ;  but  the  immediate  consequence  will  be  that  the  gentry  will 
be  impoverished,  and  the  middle  classes  suddenly  elevated  to  a 
position  for  which  they  are  quite  unfit.  Virtually  unable  hitherto 
to  become  a  landed  proprietor,  or  to  calculate  in  any  way  on  a 
permanent  social  position,  the  Eussian  merchant  has  too  often 
been  below  the  average  of  our  petty  tradesmen  in  education  and 
breeding.  Eut  his  native  versatility  will  efface  the  remembrance 
of  this  in  a  single  generation.  It  is  more  important,  therefore, 
to  consider  how  the  peasant’s  freedom  is  to  be  paid  for.  It  is 
clear  that  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  continue  paying  the  instalments 
due  to  his  master  through  a  long  series  of  years  after  his  nominal 
emancipation ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  mere  impos¬ 


ture  to  let  his  master  retain  tho  seignorial  right  till  the  debt  has 
been  paid  off.  The  plan  that  has  found  most  favour,  and  will 
probably  be  adopted,  is  one  by  which  the  Crown  undertakes  to 
collect  the  debt  and  pays  the  nobles  in  assignats.  These,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theory,  are  to  bear  interest  while  they  remain  current, 
and  are  to  be  destroyed  as  the  instalments  from  the  peasants 
come  in.  Probably  artificial  means  will  be  adopted  to  give 
them  circulation :  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will  be  taken  at 
par  in  the  payment  of  taxes  ;  and  the  great  expansion  of  commerce 
which  the  new-  Government  has  produced  in  Eussia  will  in  some 
degree  assist  to  absorb  them.  Yet,  when  all  these  allowances 
have  been  made,  the  project  bears  a  fatal  resemblance  to  certain 
old  financial  bubbles  with  which  we  are  terribly  familiar.  There 
is  at  this  moment  a  glut  of  paper  money  in  the  Empire  :  it  is 
simply  chimerical  to  suppose  that  some  millions  of  additional 
capital  can  be  brought  into  the  market  without  corresponding 
depreciation.  The  petty  details  of  the  scheme  are  equally  absurd. 
The  notes,  it  seems,  are  to  be  issued  in  excess,  so  that  not  only 
will  the  proprietors  be  at  once  reimbursed  for  the  value  of  their 
serfs,  but  a  portion  of  the  communal  debt  will  in  fact  be  transferred 
to  the  State.  This,  on  the  one  hand,  will  aggravate  the  paper  issue, 
while  on  the  other,  as  the  Eussian  revenues  are  derived  from 
imposts  on  foreign  commerce,  a  charge  on  the  Exchequer  is,  in 
fact,  a  charge  on  the  classes  who  consume  foreign  produce. 
These,  in  Eussia  especially,  are  the  gentry.  The  scheme,  there¬ 
fore,  amounts  to  this, — that  the  gentry  are  to  be  paid  the  value 
of  their  serfs  by  a  tax  upon  the  silks  which  they  wear  and  tho 
wines  which  they  drink. 

The  scheme  is  complicated  by  other  considerations.  The 
peasant  must  be  secured,  if  possible,  from  all  chance  of  depend¬ 
ence  upon  the  Slate.  For  this  purpose  an  allotment  of  land  from 
his  master’s  estate  is  to  be  settled  upon  him,  and  he  must  work 
out  the  value  of  this  as  well  as  his  own  liberty.  This  provision 
is  to  secure  the  State  from  pauperism  ;  but  unfortunately  tho 
theorists  most  in  favour  have  resolved  that  this  allotment  shall 
be  communal  and  not  private  property.  That  is  to  say,  in  a 
village  of  three  hundred  souls  the  first  process  of  the  emanci¬ 
pation  will  be  for  the  commune  to  work  out  the  land  settled  on  it 
at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twenty  acres  a  head.  Eut  only  those  who 
remain  members  of  the  commune  will  have  any  right  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  so  acquired,  and  that  right  will  be  fluctuating,  not  per¬ 
manent  ;  every  ten  years,  or  even  oftener,  as  the  village  may 
decide,  the  whole  property  will  be  redistributed  so  as  to  vary 
with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  population.  Between  the 
periods  of  division  the  temporary  owner  may  mortgage  or  let 
his  allotment,  but  he  cannot  dispose  of  it ;  it  cannot  even  be 
rented  in  perfect  security,  for  the  commune  may  at  any  moment 
decide  upon  hastening  the  period  of  redistribution.  1  his  system 
is  not  new  to  Eussia,  for  it  has  prevailed  many  years  in  the 
villages  of  the  Crown.  But  Eussian  antiquaries  are  mistaken  in 
thinking  it  distinctively  national ;  it  has  been  found  among 
every  people  in  the  early  phases  of  civilization — among  the 
Eomans,  the  Germans,  and  the  Jews.  It  has  lasted  longer  in 
Eussia  than  elsewhere,  because  the  bleak  climate  and  wide 
fields  of  the  Empire  have  hitherto  favoured  little  but  the 
production  of  corn.  In  a  country  where  there  are  no  orchards, 
no  heavy  plant  of  machinery,  and  where  no  expenses  of  drain¬ 
ing  and  subsoiling  arc  commonly  incurred,  it  is  easy  enough 
for  neighbours  to  exchange  their  fields  without  loss  or  heart¬ 
burning.  But  this  state  of  things  cannot  last  if  there  is  to  be 
any  advance  in  agriculture;  without  property  there  can  be  no 
solid  improvement.  Eussians  answer  this  objection  by  pointing 
to  their  inexhaustible  breadth  of  acres,  on  which  all  the  com¬ 
munes  created  will  be  scattered  like  islands  in  a  sea,  and  on  which 
communal  and  private  property  will  have  room  to  exist  and 
flourish  side  by  side,  and  in  this  probably  will  the  real  corrective 
be  found.  When  a  race  of  thrifty  improving  squires  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  incapable  noblesse  of  the  present  generation,  it  may 
fairly  be  hoped  that  private  enterprise,  with  the  appliances  of 
modern  husbandry,  will  make  the  continuance  of  the  communal 
system  impossible.  Otherwise,  the  results  will  be  most  deplorable. 
Cabet  himself  would  hardly  wish  to  realize  Icaria  in  a  northern 
climate,  among  a  scarcely  civilized  people.  And  to  suppose  that 
under  such  conditions,  the  peasant  who  was  yesterday  a  slave 
will  not  only  provide  for  his  daily  wants,  but  pay  the  poor-rates 
of  his  district,  and  make  provision  against  a  season  of  scarcity,  is 
a  chimera  which  men  who  meddle  with  statesmanship  ought 
never  to  have  entertained.  It  is  well  known  that  a  distinguished 
section  of  reformers,  headed  by  Professor  Kavcline,  has  steadily 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  establishing  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
perty.  The  fatal  influence  of  a  name  has  carried  the  day,  and 
French  communism  is  introduced,  because  it  assumed  a  form 
which  seemed  native  to  the  soil. 

Yet  even  to  all  this  there  is  a  good  side.  Local  self-govern- 
meut  is  so  fruitful  of  good  under  any  circumstances,  and  the 
system  of  bureaucratic  administration  is  so  thoroughly  rotten  in 
Eussia,  that  we  may  fairly  welcome  the  importance  given  to  the 
communes  as  a  triumph  for  the  popular  cause.  No  doubt  the 
village  system,  at  its  best,  is  very  bad.  The  starosta,  or  head  of 
the  commune,  is  often  corrupt  or  incapable;  the  seignorial  power 
which  the  district  possesses  over  any  of  its  members  is  often  abused. 
But  the  staple  green-coated  official  of  the  Crown  is  even  less 
trustworthy  than  the  people  he  governs,  and  whatever  he  does  lor 
them  they  become  incapable  of  doing  for  themselves. .  Liberty 
will  correct  its  own  deficiencies.  Besides,  the  emancipation  is 
not  an  isolated  fact  in  Eussian  history.  Free  speech  and  free 
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thought  hare  reappeared  with  the  new  Emperor.  The  censure 
is  now  almost  nominal  for  newspapers;  and  the  leading  book¬ 
sellers  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  are  preparing  to  bring  out 
a  people’s  literature.  There  is  every  appearance  that  the  old 
system  of  police  was  really  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  people, 
and  will  vanish,  like  Tartar  and  French  influences,  when  the 
causes  of  its  adoption  are  out  of  date. 

Thus,  the  present  prospects  are  hopeful,  and  the  partial  reports 
u  liich  have  thrown  doubt  on  the  final  success  ot  the  Emperor  s 
plans,  have  been  founded  either  on  errors  of  execution  or  on 
interested  opposition.  Probably  some  vague  rumours  of  the 
communal  scheme  have  occasioned  the  dangerous  belief  that  the 
property  of  the  nobles  is  to  be  divided  among  the  peasants.  But 
the  story  has  only  found  favour  in  certain  districts,  and  has  not 
produced  a  single  disturbance  anywhere.  This  patient  endurance 
of  the  serf  is  the  best  proof  that  he  is  already  fit  to  be  enfran¬ 
chised.  Besides,  so  many  have  already  risen  from  the  ranks,  that 
it  would  puzzle  even  a  slaveowner  of  the  Southern  States  to  show 
the  Divine  immutability  of  the  domestic  institution  in  Russia.  A 
more  dangerous  class  of  stories  is  to  bo  found  in  those  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  peasant  as  himself  disinclined  for  freedom.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  are  partly,  at  least,  based  on  fact.  A  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  the  lower  classes  is  not  unnaturally  afraid  of  change,  and 
unwilling  to  lose  the  protection  of  landlords  and  neighbours  ;  be¬ 
sides,  there  are  many  who  remember  that  every  project  hitherto 
has  left  their  condition  worse  than  it  was  before.  But  the  great 
mass  is  animated  by  nobler  sentiments.  The  serfs  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  difficult  struggle  of  freedom,  and  to  learn  self-reliance 
as  the  price  of  liberty.  ~  They  wait  patiently,  because  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Emperor  is  unbounded.  But  any  attempt  to  frustrate 
their  hopes  would  be  the  signal  for  a  terrible  revolt.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  these  facts  should  be  understood  in  England.  The 
indifference  or  distrust  of  the  Western  nations  are  precisely  the 
arms  which  the  Russian  opposition  desires  to  wield  ;  and  the 
public  opinion  of  a  free  country  finds  an  echo  everywhere. 


A  NEW  DOUSTERSWIVEL. 

D  OUSTER  SWIVEL  has  reappeared  in  the  person  of  one 
Steinthal,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  revives  in  Herr  Andreas 
Mag,  a  German  journeyman  baker  in  Whitechapel.  It  is  only  an 
old  page  from  Walter  Scott’s  Antiquary  turned  into  a  case  at  the 
Thames  Police  Court,  and  a  chapter  of  Reginald  Scot  done  into  a 
newspaper  report  of  this  September,  1858.  Andreas  Mag  being 
desirous,  like  all  other  Andrews  in  the  world,  to  get  nmney 
without  working  for  it,  invests  in  a  German  lottery.  The 
Teutonic  patriotism  pervades  the  whole  proceeding — charmer 
and  victim  are  alike  from  the  Rhine,  and  the  bubble  which  first 
attracted  Mag’s  cupidity  was  blown  in  the  sacred  Fatherland. 
All  of  us  perhaps  have  received  wonderful  prospectuses  of  these 
German  lotteries — Sehlosses,  and  Boar  Hunts  in  the  Biack 
Forest,  and  at  least  the  space  of  two  counties,  and  feudal  rights 
exceedingly  magnifical,  all  to  be  had,  and  all  guaranteed  on  the 
public  faith  of  the  grand  Duchy  of  Swindelstein,  at  the  small 
outlay  of  one  pound  sterling.  Well — "who  knows  ?  our  own 
conscience,  and  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Steinthal’s  profession,  perhaps 
even  some  reader  of  the  Saturday  Review,  may  have  listened 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and  quietly,  on  the  sly,  have  gone 
and  invested  in  a  German  lottery.  Anyhow,  we  suspect  poor 
Mag  is  by  no  means  solitary  in  his  first  offence  against  common 
sense.  Only  it  lets  us  more  thoroughly  into  the  secrets  of  a 
German  lottery  to  find  that  among  its  recognised  agents  are  an 
astrologer,  and  a  female  of  that  convenient  profession  which, 
ostensibly  engaged  in  obstetric  pursuits,  still,  as  in  the  old  story¬ 
books,  combines  the  profession  of  a  midwife  with  that  of  go-be¬ 
tween  in  all  manner  of  wickedness.  A  German  midwife  intro¬ 
duces  Mag  to  Steinthal  the  magician,  a  famous  astrologer, 
“  who  could  tell  any  fortune  and  get  riches  for  all.”  Now,  this  is 
the  only  point  which  ever  strikes  us  with  any  surprise  in  these 
narratives.  It  is  only  the  first  step  that  puzzles  us  all  the  rest 
is  easy  and  natural.  How  comes  it  that  it  never  occurs  to  their 
dupes  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  these  prophets  and  seers,  all  rulers 
of  the  invisible  world,  are  themselves  such  poor  devils  ?  Cagliostro 
had  the  sense  to  foresee  this  contingency,  and  he  lived  en  prince. 
So  did  that  great  person  Galeotti.  But  we  never  find  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  difficulty  got  over  in  these  days.  The  man  Steinthal  is 
obviously  a  wretched  lodger  down  in  the  Whitechapel  slums, 
and  Vales  and  Castor,  who  can  always  name  the  winners  of 
the  Derby,  are  generally  to  be  heard  of  in  Old-street  or  Bethnal- 
green.  But  the  absurdity  of  a  man  who  can  get  riches  for 
all  the  world  not  having  a  penny  to  bless  himself  with,  never 
strikes  a  modern  Saul  when  he  visits  the  witch  of  Endor. 
And  so  in  the  case  of  Steinthal  and  Mag  just  the  old  story 
is  repeated — a  story  as  old  as  the  world.  Steinthal  reads  the 
cards  or  stars,  and  Mag  anoints  the  prophetic  eyes  with  golden 
ointment. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  one  little  specialty  which  is  new  to  us  in 
these  histories.  The  various  coins  with  which  it  is  necessary  to 
rule  the  planets  are  deposited  in  that  nest  of  spicery,  Canidia  s 
bosom,  from  which,  not  without  holy  spells — for  of  course  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  is  introduced,  and,  as  it  seems,  not  said  backwards 
—it  is  taken  by  the  chaste  hands  of  the  hierophant.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  this  rite,  peculiar  to  the  Steinthal  cultus,  it  is 
but  “a  damnable  iteration”  of  the  familiar,  stupid  particulars 
and  stock  scenery.  Eighteen  pounds  are  invested  by  poor  Mag, 


and  after  many  incantations  and  spells,  they  are  deposited  in  a 
hole  in  that  most  prosaic  of  places  the  Victoria-park,  with  all  the 
accredited  apparatus  of  magic  circles,  measured  squares,  and 
mystical  pacings.  The  result  is,  that  the  money  is  lost,  and  an 
application  to  Mr.  Yardley,  the  police-magistrate,  is  the  first 
evidence  of  the  gentle  and  confiding  Mag’s  recipiscence.  And 
then,  of  course,  we  hear  a  vast  deal  of  the  absurdity  of  sorcery 
in  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century.  The  w  orthy  magistrate 
“  covers  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  cannot  foi’bear  smiling  at 
the  credulity  of  the  simpleton and  the  enlightened  audience 
of  the  Thames  Police  Court  is  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the 
details  of  the  enchanter’s  cave  down  in  Whitechapel. 

No  douht  it  is  all  very  funny  when  told  in  this  way ;  but, 
after  all,  this  “  sorcery  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  no  such 
uncommon  thing.  We  have  a  good  many  Mags  among  us  if  we 
could  bring  them  all  to  the  wholesome  confessional  ot  a  police 
court.  Mag’s  simplicity  is  a  vulgar,  but,  after  all,  not  the  most 
absurd  form  of  credulity.  It  is  only  a  form  of  what  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  very  common.  Besides  such  cases  as  that  which  occuried 
in  Staffordshire  two  years  ago — in  which  one  powerful  Archimage 
on  the  Moors,  the  Ruler  of  the  Hills,  represented  himself  as 
counteracted  by  the  superior  powers  of  another  wizard  down  in 
Bull-lane,  Birmingham,  the  Lord  of  the  Valleys — and  that  which 
was  investigated  at  the  police  office  twTo  or  three  weeks  back,  we 
should  like  to  know  the  statistics  of  the  sale  of  Zadkiel,  Raphael .? 
Almanaelc,  The  Rook  of  Fate,  Napoleon  s  Dream  Rook,  and 
sundry  other  little  tomes  of  cheap  gramary e  which  we  arc  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  And  we  should  like  to  know  how  far,  in  principle, 
Mr.  Mag’s  credulity  differs  from  certain  sly  superstitions  and 
weaknesses  wffiich  some  of  us,  in  station  and  with  education  far 
above  the  journeyman  German  baker,  indulge  in. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  folk-lore  extant  and  practised  than 
we  like  to  own  even  in  England — in  other  words,  this  passion  for 
reading  the  future,  and  dealing  with  the  invisible  world,  and  in 
spiritual  charms  and  incantations,  pervades  society',  as  of  course 
it  does,  seeing  that  the  superstitious  is  but  a  debasement  of  the 
religious  spirit.  But  apart  from  this — the  most  commonplace  re¬ 
flection — what  we  mean  is,  that  people  vei’y  generally  do  and  prac¬ 
tise  what  amounts  to  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  Mr.  Mag  s 
credulity,  without  owning  it  to  themselves,  or  venturing  to  ex¬ 
amine  what  it  means.  Of  course,  w'hen  charged,  with  it,  and 
compelled  to  reason  it  out,  it  is  disavowed  and  disclaimed  with 
all  sorts  of  indignation.  We  are  far  too  enlightened— we  “really 
do  not  believe  this  woman,”  as  Mr.  Yardley  has  it.  No,  we  live  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  astrology,  and  witchcraft,  and  sorcery', 
are  things  of  the  past ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  only  maid  servants 
and  farming  boys  who  go  to  the  wise  man  to  have  their 
stars  ruled.  Perhaps  so.  But  this  is  the  age  which  in  its 
highest  circles  encouraged  table-turning  and  hat-manipulating. 
This  is  the  age  in  which  highly  intellectual  and  well-informed 
persons,  like  Mr.  Wilkinson,  really  invite  us  to  inspect  MSS. 
written  in  Piccadilly  by  the  spirit  hand  of  Plato,  and  accredited 
by  his  autograph.  Now  we  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say, 
that,  of  the  two,  we  are  far  more  disposed  to  go  to  Mr.  W  illielm 
Steinthal  to  get  the  planets  ruled,  than  to  go  to  a  spirit-rapping 
circle.  Wallenstein  was  no  fool,  and  yet  he  read  destiny  in  the 
heavens.  Judicial  astrology  has  a  good  deal  more  to  say  lor  itself 
— it  is  at  any  rate  a  more  venerable  and  scientific  aud  elaborate 
affair.  It  has  a  literature  and  traditions ;  it  has  something  akin 
to  that  great  credential  of  truth,  the  common  consent  of  mankind. 
Some  intellects,  by  no  means  contemptible,  have  systematized  it. 
But  it  is  undeniable  that  the  believers  in  “  spiritualism,”  so  called, 
both  here  and  in  America,  would  look  down  with  superior 
scorn  on  the  Whitechapel  sorceries,  which  are  infinitely  less  per¬ 
nicious  than  their  own.  So  too  of  the  million  who  laugh  at  poor 
Mr.  Mag’s  misadventure.  We  should  like  to  know  how  many 
of  them  tell  their  dreams,  and  believe  in  their  significance ;  how 
many  have  special  theories,  which  they  do  not  always  avow,  about 
Fridays  and  “luck”  in  general;  how  many  “  pretty  ladies”  have 
had  their  dealings  with  Bohemian  palmistry ;  whether  some  of  us, 
at  the  new  moon,  have  not  turned  our  money ;  whether,  in  short, 
just  in  one  sly  corner  of  the  mind  kept  very  snug,  and  hugged 
the  more  lovingly,  we  do  not,  more  of  us  than  own  to  it,  believe 
in  some  little  cunning  piece  of  private  witchery  which  is  very  un- 
distinguishable,  as  far  as  principle  goes,  from  the  vulgar  sorcery 
of  the°nineteenth  century  which  turns  up  at  the  police  courts,  and 
which  we  dismiss  with  such  superb  contempt. 


SPORTING  PROBLEMS. 

THE  sporting  world  has  this  week  furnished  the  general 
public  with  two  problems,  which  it  really  is  of  some  interest 
to  attempt  to  solve,  and  which,  if  incapable  of  any  very  definite 
solution,  are  at  a  dull  time  of  the  year  as  good  subjects  of  dis¬ 
cussion  as  anything  we  are  likely  to  fall  in  with.  I  he  first  ot 
these  problems  is,  why  did  Lord  Derby  sell,  or  rather  announce 
that  he  was  going  to  sell,  liis  horses  ?  The  transaction  seems 
to  us  as  remarkable  as  any  which  the  anomalous  world  of  sport 
could  offer.  The  Premier  announced  that  he  would  sell  off  his 
horses,  after  the  St.  Leger,  and  a  sale  was  accordingly  held  at 
Doncaster.  The  result  was  not  exactly  what  had  been  expected. 
Lord  Derby  kept  back  his  brood  mares,  bought  in  his  good 
horses,  and  sold  a  few  yearlings.  Let  us  own  that  the  Premier  s 
motives  for  so  singular  a  course  of  action  form  a  problem  that  is 
worth  guessing,  if  only  it  were  capable  of  being  guessed,  lire 
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Times,  apparently  in  earnest,  but  perhaps  in  irony,  suggested  that 
Lord  Derby  wished  to  pay  a  tribute  to  virtue.  Of  all  possible  so¬ 
lutions  this  appears  to  us  the  wildest.  That  it  should  have  been 
thought  likely  before  the  sale  that  Lord  Derby  was  getting  rid  of 
his  horses  because  he  felt  compunction  in  patronizing,  while  Prime 
Minister,  so  questionable  a  thing  as  the  Turf,  is  wonderful.  Did 
he  not,  with  a  most  unvirtuous  impenitence,  run  Toxophilite  for 
the  St.  Leger  long  after  the  sale  was  announced?  But  after  the 
sale  few  people  would  judge  virtue  had  much  to  do  with  the 
mystery.  How  are  the  butclier-boys,  who  rob  their  masters’ 
tills  to  pay  their  bets,  likely  to  profit  by  the  moral  lesson  of  a 
Premier  retiring  from  the  wicked  occupation  of  horse-training, 
when  the  brood  mares  are  quietly  kept  at  home  ?  It  is  but 
justice  to  the  Times  to  say,  that  the  virtue,  in  its  opinion,  quite 
broke  down  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  Lord  Derby,  it  thinks,  came 
to  deliver  a  sermon,  and  remained  to  do  a  sharp  stroke  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Perhaps  the  motive  was  political.  Lord  Derby  may  have 
felt  that  horse-racing  took  up  too  much  of  his  time,  and  that  if 
he  was  to  do  his  political  work  he  must  have  his  mind  free.  He 
could  not  resist  the  hope  of  winning  the  St.  Leger ;  but  after 
that  was  over  he  was  determined  to  devote  himself  to  a  Reform 
Bill,  and  to  restoring  the  balance  to  the  counties.  In  his  days  of 
leisure  he  could  breed  other  horses,  but  to  those  already  bred  he 
could  not  honestly  attend.  If  this  were  so,  what  a  wonderful  light 
the  incidents  of  the  sale  throw  on  the  possible  view  an  English 
Prime  Minister  can  take  of  his  political  duties.  Lord  Derby, 
fearing  that  the  future  performances  of  his  horses  would  distract 
him  from  politics,  sends  them  to  the  hammer.  Toxophilite,  to  take 
the  chief  instance,  is  valued  by  the  highest  bidder  at  2500  guineas. 
But  Lord  Derby  values  him,  it  is  said,  at  3000  guineas  ;  and 
Toxophilite  is  bought  in.  We  have  then  the  curious  fact  that 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  Queen,  a  nobleman  possessed  of  a 
splendid  fortune,  feeling  it  a  point  of  duty  and  honour  to 
devote  his  whole  mind  to  politics  while  the  affairs  of  England 
are  in  his  keeping,  prefers  to  continue  what  he  confesses  to  be  a 
great  source  of  mental  distraction  to  him,  and  to  abandon 
his  point  of  duty  and  honour,  rather  than  lose  five  hundred 
guineas — and  that  not  an  actual  and  tangible  sum,  but  only 
the  difference  in  the  respective  estimates  formed  by  Lord 
Derby  and  the  sharpest  calculators  on  the  turf,  as  to  the  value 
of  certain  “  engagements  ”  with  which  Toxophilite  was  to  be 
sold.  Perhaps  the  secret  may  be  that  Lord  Derby  does  not 
in  his  heart  believe  that  he  will  have  to  devote  himself  to  his 
duties  as  Premier  much  longer ;  and  that  although  he  would 
not  have  minded  letting  the  animal  go  at  an  extravagant 
price — which  would  be  the  next  greatest  pleasure  to  winning 
a  race  with  him — yet,  failing  that,  he  cannot  give  up  the 
certainty  of  coming  sport  for  the  great  uncertainty  of  the 
coming  Session. 

The  other  problem  is  suggested  by  the  history  of  the  late 
Mr.  Assheton  Smith,  who  was  a  keen  huntsman  for  upwards 
of  sixty  years,  and  at  eighty  years  of  age  was  out  with  his 
hounds  almost  every  day  in  the  week.  The  question  asked 
is,  whether  a  man  with  40,000^.  a  year  had  a  right  to 
spend  his  time,  and  encourage  others  to  spend  their  time, 
simply  in  fox-hunting.  Entirely  mistaking  the  whole  point 
of  the  question,  some  of  Mr.  Assheton  Smith’s  friends  have 
come  forward  to  prove  that  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  which  he 
often  visited  to  look  after  his  valuable  slate  quarries,  he  never 
hunted,  and  that  during  the  summer  time  he  yachted.  The 
moral  problem  was  not  to  the  taste  of  these  champions  of  the 
deceased.  They  took  the  charge  literally,  and  disproved  it 
literally.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Assheton  Smith  was  always 
hunting.  On  the  contrary,  they  reply,  he  never  hunted  over 
the  crags  of  Snowdon,  nor  in  the  dog-days.  Again,  it  has  been 
urged  that  Mr.  Assheton  Smith  thought  of  other  things  than 
fox-hunting ;  that  he  built  and  endowed  churches,  and  made 
many  ingenious  improvements  in  ship-building.  But  this  only 
complicates  rather  than  simplifies  the  problem.  Was  it,  we  may 
ask,  morally  right  that  a  man  with  very  large  property,  with 
a  sense  of  spiritual  life  keen  enough  to  make  him  a  liberal 
patron  of  the  Church,  and  an  intellect  able  to  grasp  the 
difficulties  of  practical  mechanics,  should  hunt,  not  over  the 
Welsh  crags,  but  in  the  good  hunting  country  where  he  ordi¬ 
narily  resided,  not  in  June  or  July,  but  throughout  the  hunting 
season  ? 

The  case,  we  may  observe,  is  quite  clear  from  the  concomitants 
which  usually,  or  at  least  too  frequently,  go  with  a  life  of  sporting. 
There  is  no  want  of  refinement  of  manners,  no  inattention  to  pro¬ 
perty,  no  turn  for  intoxication,  low  company,  or  vulgarity  of  any 
sort.  Nor  can  we  settle  the  question  by  looking  to  the  influence 
which  the  great  sportsman  exercised.  It  is  true  that  he  must 
have  fostered  the  love  of  sport  in  minds  too  weak  to  bear  it,  and 
that  in  creating  a  great  hunting  neighbourhood  he  must  have  led 
several  persons  not  only  to  lose  time  which  they  could  ill  afford, 
and  to  spend  money  which  they  ought  to  have  applied  to  better 
uses,  but  also  to  sink  into  the  habits  of  excess  and  of  consorting 
■with  their  inferiors  from  which  he  himself  abstained.  But,  ori 
the  other  hand,  if  sport  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  and  if  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  England  that  the  dwellers  in  the  country  should  learn 
the  art  of  riding,  and  acquire  confidence  and  self-possession  in 
the  hunting-field,  a  man  must  have  been  doing  a  great  public 
service  who  carried  the  love  of  fox-hunting  to  its  utmost,  who 
showed  how  well  it  could  be  done,  how  much  science  it  might 
exhibit,  how  many  moral  qualities  it  could  develope,  and  who  gave 


the  sport  he  loved  the  countenance  of  an  honoured  name.  If  the 
thing  at  which  a  man  works  is  good,  it  must  be  an  advantage  to 
the  public  that  he  should  do  it  extremely  well,  and  set  the  pattern 
of  a  recognised  excellence. 

We  do  not  see,  therefore,  in  this  particular  instance,  that  any 
other  point  is  at  issue  than  the  right  of  a  sportsman  to  devote 
his  time  and  thoughts  to  his  sport.  Perhaps  a  model  man, 
marking  out  his  days  in  the  best  possible  way,  would  hesitate  to 
hunt  six  days  a  week  year  after  year.  But  unfortunately  model 
men  seldom  attain  excellence  in  any  one  thing.  The  really  great 
and  successful  thinkers  and  doers  are  too  earnest  and  too  much 
absorbed  to  spend  their  time  even  according  to  the  best  possible 
routine.  When  Brindley  was  puzzled  by  the  difficulties  of  canal- 
making,  he  used  to  retire  to  bed  for  days  together  till  he  had 
thought  out  a  solution.  Now  a  model  man  never  dreams  of 
going  to  bed  excepting  at  the  proper  time  and  for  the  right 
number  of  hours.  Is  it  justifiable,  it  might  have  been  asked,  that 
a  man  should  neglect  everything  else,  all  the  common  duties, 
affections,  and  responsibilities  of  life,  and  take  to  his  bed  for 
days  together,  in  order  to  cut  a  hole  through  a  hill  side  P  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  was  not  the  regular  riser,  but  the 
irregular  keeper  of  his  bed,  that  made  the  canals.  The  great 
writer  gets  absorbed  in  his  book,  the  great  artist  gets  absorbed 
in  his  picture  :  why  not  the  great  fox-hunter  in  his  fox-hunting  ? 
For  the  benefits  of  fox-hunting,  such  as  they  are,  come  not  by 
calculation  but  by  enthusiasm  and  a  desperate  fondness  for  the 
sport.  If  the  Yeomen  are  taught  to  be  the  “  finest  undrilled 
cavalry  in  the  world if  the  Squires  lead  them  in  the  field  as 
they  would  lead  them  in  fight ;  if  local  independence  is 
strengthened  by  habits  of  physical  activity ;  and  if  local 
harmony  is  secured  by  the  habit  of  exercising  this  activity 
in  company ;  if  all  these  good  things  come  from  fox¬ 
hunting,  they  are  not  to  be  got  without  something  of  an  un- 
calculating  love  for  the  thing  that  is  done.  In  every  line  of 
business  and  pleasure  there  is  always  some  one  who  keeps  the 
standard  up.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Assheton  Smith  spread  far 
beyond  his  own  hunting  country,  and  perhaps  the  zeal  with  which 
he  hunted  may  have  saved  other  people  from  the  necessity  of 
having  hunted  so  much  as  would  have  represented  their  quota  of 
the  duty  of  keeping  up  the  national  spirit.  It  is  true,  as  we  have 
said,  that  Mr.  Assheton  Smith  created  a  hunting  neighbourhood, 
and  filled  the  thoughts  of  men  rather  exclusively  with  foxes,  dogs, 
and  horses.  The  preponderance  of  hunting  conversation  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tedworth  may  have  been  rather  repulsive  to  those 
who  did  not  care  about  the  amusement.  But  this  is  an  evil  which 
always  accompanies  eminence  on  a  large  scale.  If  a  painter  has 
a  success,  and  founds  a  school,  having  had  more  originality  and 
perhaps  greater  merits  than  his  rivals,  does  there  not  immediately 
grow  up  around  him  a  knot  of  admirers,  horing  mankind  with 
their  lamentable  art-twaddle  ?  If  an  author  writes  exceedingly 
clever  novels  and  invents  an  imitable  slang,  does  not  a  cluster  of 
worshippers  soon  gather  at  his  feet,  who  form  his  court,  and,  re¬ 
garding  him,  as  they  boast,  much  as  other  people  regard  their 
sovereign,  love  to  chronicle  his  promenades  on  the  slopes  of 
Tavistock-square  ?  In  the  country  itself,  if  you  do  not  get 
hunting  “  shop”  talked,  are  you  not  very  likely  to  get  clerical 
shop  talked  instead?  Comparing  one  enthusiasm  with  another 
we  cannot  say  that  this  hunting  neighbourhood  and  its  sporting 
conversation  seems  to  us  the  most  annoying.  We  would  rather 
hear  about  Mr.  Assheton  Smith  than  about  the  quarrels  of  a 
Curate  with  his  Diocesan. 

We  feel  grateful  to  the  sporting  world  for  a  problem  in  which 
so  much  may  be  said  both  ways,  which  is  such  an  excellent  field 
for  casuistry,  and  which  raises  so  many  subsidiary  questions. 
For  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  lay  down  nakedly  that  a  man  of 
large  property  and  heavy  responsibilities  is  right  in  hunting 
every  possible  day  of  every  possible  week,  from  the  earliest 
youth  to  the  extremest  old  age.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  that 
if  a  scrupulous  man,  acting  up  to  a  high  standard,  were  to  ask 
himself  the  question,  he  would  answer  in  the  negative.  He 
could  scarcely  persuade  himself  that  this  tremendous  fox-hunting 
was  the  whole  duty  of  man.  The  man  who  asks  the  question 
will  limit  his  sport ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  man  who  does 
not  ask  himself  the  question,  who  feels  no  scruples,  but  assum¬ 
ing  that  he  is  to  hunt  as  much  as  possible  only  strives  to  com¬ 
bine  as  much  as  possible  of  varied  excellence  with  the  fulfilment 
of  that  primary  condition  of  his  existence ;  who  is  an  excellent 
landlord,  a  zealous  Churchman,  and  even  an  ingenious  mechanic  ? 
We  cannot  venture  to  say  of  such  a  man  that  he  is  wrong,  although 
we  maybe  sure  that  it  would  be  wrong  in  us  toemulate  his  example, 
for  the  very  fact  that  we  ask  ourselves  whether  it  would  be  right 
or  wrong  prevents  its  being  right  in  us.  We  have  evidently  not 
that  unconscious  enthusiasm  which,  justified  by  the  excellence 
resulting  from  it,  warrants  our  allowing  it  to  be  exceptional, 
and  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  rule.  As  modern  society  refines 
and  analyses  itself,  it  becomes  harder  and  harder  for  enthusiasm 
to  be  unconscious,  and  perhaps  it  will  every  year  be  more  im¬ 
possible  that  there  should  be  another  Assheton  Smith.  But  we 
think  his  memory  ought  to  stand  cleared  of  all  reproach.  What 
he  did,  he  did  honestly,  intensely,  and  with  a  fine  fixity  and 
singleness  of  purpose.  We  own  we  cannot  feel  quite  so  easy 
about  Lord  Derby,  who,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  the  matter, 
would  have  been  happy  to  have  served  his  Queen  and  country 
zealously  and  exclusively,  if  only  he  could  but  have  got  a  few 
more  guineas  for  a  race-horse. 
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RICH  AND  POOR. 


I ''HE  autumn  is  tlie  carnival  of  lecturers.  Whether  it  is  that 
.  in  the  dearth  of  other  topics,  greater  pi’ominence  is  given 
by  the  papers  to  their  proceedings,  or  whether  the  holiday-time 
of  the  year  is  considered  to  afford  a  special  opportunity  for  giv¬ 
ing  good  advice,  it  is  certain  that  enough  good  advice  is  given 
during  September  and  October  to  keep  mankind  straight  during 
the  remaining  ten  months  of  the  year — if  good  advice  could  per¬ 
form  that  feat  at  all.  Hardly  a  day  has  passed  for  the  last 
fortnight  in  which  some  one  of  considerable  social  rank  and 
standing  has  not  played,  with  variations  suited  to  the  time  and 
place,  one  of  those  tunes  which  of  late  years  have  been  so  familiar 
to  us  all.  Lord  Carlisle  dilates  upon  the  necessity  of  having 
plenty  of  light  reading  provided  in  the  libraries  of  Mechanics’ 
Institutes ;  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  gives  her  tenantry 
excellent  advice  about  the  management  of  their  farms  ;  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  speaks  a  word  in  season  to  the  navvies; 
and  Lord  Brougham,  at  an  age  when  most  men  have  outlived 
their  faculties,  fills  several  columns  of  small  type  with  an  oration 
on  the  glories  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  These  are  only  specimens 
of  a  process  which  is  going  on  all  over  the  kingdom,  in  every 
county  and  almost  in  every  parish.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  ludi¬ 
crous  side  to  all  this,  which  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  point 
out.  An  oration  or  a  lecture  proves  nothing  and  does  nothing. 
Speakers  and  hearers  alike  are  in  a  complimentary  and  uncri¬ 
tical  frame  of  mind,  and  the  consequence  is  that  such  entertain¬ 
ments  are  grievously  tainted  with  prosiness.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
principal  objections  to  them  is,  that  they  encourage  a  common¬ 
place,  artificial,  dead-level  style  of  thought,  the  progress  of  which 
may  be  traced  with  equal  ease  and  certainty  in  the  progress  of 
fine  language  amongst  people  of  little  education.  A  sort  of 
shopkeeper  dialect  is  growing  up  amongst  us  which  is  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  habit  of  resorting  for  amusement  or  instruc¬ 
tion  to  lecture-rooms,  in  which  stilted  language  and  commonplace 
thought  are  too  often  the  staple  of  the  evening’s  display. 

Though  such  considerations  are  not  to  be  entirely  left  out  of 
sight  in  estimating  the  effects  of  the  existing  rage  for  lectures 
and  analogous  exhibitions,  it  would  be  most  ungenerous  and  un¬ 
fair  to  deny  or  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  good  which  they  do 
far  outbalances  any  inconvenient  or  ludicrous  circumstances 
with  which  they  may  be  attended.  They  are  amongst  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  many  efforts  which  have  been  made  of  late  years 
by  the  upper  classes  to  evince  the  sympathy  which  they  really 
feel  for  the  poor,  and  to  excite  in  them  feelings  of  a  correspond¬ 
ing  nature.  As  we  lately  took  occasion  to  observe,  the  country 
has  passed  through  a  crisis  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
whicli  might  have  ended  in  a  manner  which  it  is  awful  to  con¬ 
template.  A  real  struggle  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  a 
nation  where  high  spirit  and  determined  character  are  the  rule 
and  not  the  exceptions,  in  all  classes  of  society,  would  have  been 
as  frightful  an  event  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Such  struggles 
can  hardly  occur  except  where  mere  material  grievances  are 
aggravated  by  the  mutual  ignorance  of  the  combatants.  Every 
one  knows  how  much  irritation  and  misunderstanding  may  be 
removed  by  the  slightest  personal  intercourse.  As  soon  as  a  man 
becomes  a  person  to  his  antagonist  instead  of  a  mere  name, 
much  of  the  antagonism  is  diminished,  where  the  temper  of  the 
persons  concerned  is  bold  and  generous.  A  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  totally  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,  or  a  clergyman 
unhappily  practised  in  public  preaching,  where  his  audience 
have  no  remedy  against  his  dulness,  may  talk  great  nonsense 
when  they  get  up  to  lecture  a  set  of  farm  labourers  and  small 
shopkeepers  about  science  or  literature  s  but  the  fact  that  they 
step  out  of  the  official  circles  to  which,  if  they  chose,  they  might 
confine  themselves,  is  so  valuable,  that  it  would  redeem  far 
worse  faults  than  a  little  tawdriness  and  a  large  allowance  of 
platitudes. 

Apart  from  their  value  as  general  manifestations  of  good¬ 
will,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  lectures  serve  a  most  useful 
purpose  in  dispelling  a  variety  of  illusions  which  haunt  people’s 
minds  respecting  those  classes  of  society  to  which  they  do  not 
belong.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  poor  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  that  the  rich  are  substantially  very  much  like 
themselves,  and  that  at  any  rate  they  are  not  usually  worse  than 
themselves.  It  must  be  an  excellent  antidote  to  the  effects  of  a 
class  of  literature  formerly  more  popular  than  it  is  now,  to  put 
the  bloated  and  heartless  aristocrat  behind'  a  small  deal  table, 
covered  with  green  baize  and  adorned  with  a  glass  of  water  and 
a  pair  of  composition  candles,  and  to  set  him  to  tell  stories  about 
Paris  or  India,  the  Alps  or  the  Crimean  campaign.  If,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  he  is  a  hearty,  good-natured  fellow,  who  makes 
liis  audience  laugh,  their  hearts  will  quickly  soften  to  him,  and 
they  will  get  to  think,  in  spite  of  Mr.  G-.  W.  M.  Reynolds, 
that  he  cannot  be  quite  so  black  as  he  is  painted,  and  that  he 
does  not  pass  the  whole  of  his  life  in  trampling  on  his  poorer 
neighbours. 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  it  is  not  as  important  a 
result  of  the  habit  of  lecturing  to  dispel  the  illusions  of  the  rich 
respecting  the  poor,  as  to  perform  the  converse  operation.  Lord 
Carlisle’s  plea  for  light  literature  at  Mechanics’  Institutes  sug¬ 
gests  an  observation  upon  this  subject  which  has  not,  we  think, 
obtained  so  much  notice  as  it  deserves.  The  error  of  looking 
with  contempt  upon  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  poor  may  be 
looked  upon  as  having  been  exploded  amongst  all  people  of 
sense.  Indeed,  so  completely  has  this  notion  been  dispelled,  that 


there  is  some  fear  of  the  prevalence  of  an  error  in  precisely  the 
opposite  direction.  A  large  number  of  popular  writers  have 
laboured  to  invest  the  rugged  intellect  of  “  working  men”  with  a 
sort  of  terrible  and  romantic  interest.  Mr.  Disraeli,  we  think, 
was  one  of  the  first  persons  who  maintained  the  thesis  that  the 
manufacturing  districts  produced  men  of  deep  thought  and 
learning,  who  earned  their  daily  bread  by  daily  labour,  whilst, 
with  a  sort  of  unhallowed  energy,  talent,  and  audacity,  they 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting  all  institutions  human 
and  divine.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  intimated  in  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  earlier  novels ;  and  the  same  opinion,  in  a  wider, 
though,  of  course,  in  a  less  brilliant  shape  was  frequently 
expressed  in  books  of  a  less  popular  kind,  and  in  private  conver¬ 
sation. 

We  agree  with  this  view  to  a  certain  very  limited  extent.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  amongst  the  poor  there  is  as  much  natural 
talent  as  amongst  the  rich.  No  doubt  there  are  amongst  us  men 
of  genius  in  fustian  jackets  ;  and  no  doubt  there  are  large  classes 
of  labouring  men  who  are  fully  able  to  appreciate  writings  of 
very  considerable  depth  and  power:  but  it  is  most  important  to 
remember  that  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  those 
classes,  intellectual  occupations  can  never  be  more  than  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  that  even  in  the  few  exceptional  cases  to  which  we 
have  referred  they  are  far  more  valuable  as  amusements  than  in 
any  other  point  of  view.  The  vast  mass  of  mankind  always  must 
and  always  will  be  employed  in  mechanical  occupations,  and  so 
long  as  that  is  the  case  they  will  be  totally  incapable,  except  in  a 
very  few  peculiar  cases,  of  making  much  intellectual  progress. 
Even  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  a  man’s  standing  in  this  respect 
is  usually  determined  at  an  early  age.  When  he  reaches 
the  period  at  which  he  is  seriously  engaged  in  business  he  has 
hardly  any  time  for  severe  and  continuous  study,  except  in  the 
direction  of  his  special  calling.  Where  is  the  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
the  banker,  the  merchant,  who,  when  he  comes  home  from  a  long 
day’s  hard  work,  turns  for  amusement  to  his  Gibbon  or  his  Adam 
Smith?  Lord  Brougham  contrives  to  ride,  intellectually  speak¬ 
ing,  six  or  eight  horses  at  once  ;  but  he  is  a  kind  of  miracle.  The 
evenings  of  most  men  of  business  are  times  of  rest,  wdien  reviews 
and  magazines,  or  the  new  books  from  Mudie’s  or  Booth’s,  are 
very  apt  to  drive  out  of  the  field  the  more  heavily-armed  nortion 
of  the  innumerable  army  of  authors.  The  intellectual  difference 
between  a  man  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  that  prolonged 
education  which  is  conferred  at  our  public  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities  and  an  ordinary  mechanic  can  only  be  realized,  and  that 
imperfectly,  by  the  former,  if  he  imagines  himself  never  to  have 
read  anything  except  for  amusement  since  he  was  fourteen.  It 
is  a  difference  which  nothing  can  ever  efface.  It  is  just  as  much 
a  moral  necessity  that  men  elaborately  educated  should  be  intel¬ 
lectually  superior  to  men  wdio  have  not  had  that  advantage,  as  it 
is  that  a  navvy,  or  a  Lincolnshire  farm-servant,  should  be  a  more 
powerful  man  than  people  who  do  not  work  with  their  hands. 

The  utmost  limit  to  which  the  mass  of  the  poorer  classes  can 
ever  hope  to  be  raised  will  always  be  infinitely  below  that  of 
the  mass  of  the  rich.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  men  of  genius, 
like  Burns,  occasionally  arise,  who  form  an  apparent  exception  ; 
but  even  if  men  of  genius  were  commoner  than  they  are,  it  is 
the  men  of  talent,  and  not  the  men  of  genius,  who  transact  the 
affairs  of  life.  A  great  poet  may  find  many  compensating  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  poverty  for  the  restricted  knowledge  which  it 
entails  upon  him.  He  sees  human  nature  in  a  simpler  shape  than 
the  rich ;  he  is  perhaps  even  more  sensitive  than  his  superiors  to 
the  great  passions  of  life,  and  to  the  broad  features  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  ;  but  these  qualifications  will  not  enable  him, 
in  a  highly  artificial  state  of  society,  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
the  routine  of  life.  The  power  of  orderly  thought,  of  combina¬ 
tion,  selection,  and  arrangement,  the  logical  instinct,  the  flex¬ 
ibility  of  mind  which  can  reduce  new  subjects  at  once  under 
universal  formulas,  are  only  to  be  gained  by  a  careful  and 
prolonged  training ;  and  without  these,  in  our  day,  a  man  may  be 
a  poet,  he  may  be  a  scientific  man,  but  he  will  never  make  much 
of  politics,  of  law,  of  administration,  or  of  any  of  the  more 
prosaic  of  the  intellectual  callings. 


THE  QUESTION  OE  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE  FOR  THE 
NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES. 

WE  have  already  remarked  that  the  searching  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope’s  Select  Committee  upon  the  Recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Foreign  Office  have  established  ineontrovertibly 
several  collateral  conclusions  of  great  importance  as  to  certain 
vexed  questions  of  architectural  polemics.  We  have  shown  in 
former  papers  that  the  Report  of  that  Committee,  and  the 
evidence  taken  before  it,  not  only  dispose  of  Mr.  Pennethorne’s 
claims  to  exclusive  employment  in  Government  works,  but,  when 
fairly  considered,  indicate  a  way  of  escape  from  the  most  em¬ 
barrassing  dilemma  in  which  the  whole  question  is  now  placed. 
We  have  argued  that — M.  Crepinet’s  block  plan  being  assumed, 
with  certain  unimportant  modifications,  for  the  general  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  site  proposed  to  be  occupied  by  our  new  Public 
Offices — the  Treasury  might  keep  faith  with  the  architectural 
profession,  and  satisfy  the  demands  and  wishes  of  the  public,  by 
adopting  one  of  two  alternatives.  Either  a  commission  might  at 
once  be  given  to  Mr.  Scott,  as  to  the  architect  who,  upon  a  close 
review  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  has  fairly  earned 
the  most  distinguished  place  in  the  late  competition ;  or  else  a 
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limited  competition  might  be  invited,  under  carefully  defined 
conditions,  from  the  fourteen  gentlemen  who  obtained  prizes 
from  the  jury  of  1857.  With  either  of  these  courses  we  should 
be  satisfied  ;  and  if  Mr.  Scott  had  some  cause  to  complain  of  the 
adoption  of  the  latter,  as  possibly  endangering  a  precedence 
fairly  won  by  him  already,  there  would  be  every  reason  to  expect 
that  in  a  fresh  trial  of  strength  he  would  add  to  the  foreign 
laurels  he  gained  in  the  European  competitions  for  the  Church 
of  St.  Nicolas  and  the  Senate  House  at  Hamburg  the  crowning 
victory  of  being  chosen  to  design  the  Palace  of  Administration 
at  home.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Scott  without  further  trial  would, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  involve  the  choice  of  the  Pointed 
style  as  the  architectural  character  of  the  new  Offices.  Put  a 
fresh  competition  would  certainly  open  this  question  anew,  espe¬ 
cially  considering  that  Mr.  Scott’s  most  formidable  rivals, 
Messrs.  Bauks  and  Barry,  selected  for  their  prize  design  a  variety 
of  Classical,  and  that  Sir  Charles  Barry  himself  has  pronounced 
against  Gothic  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee.  It 
was  doubtless  a  sense  of  the  great  importance  of  this  question  of 
style  that  led  to  that  thorough  and  practical  investigation  of  the 
subject  for  which  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Beresford  Hope’s  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  upon  which  we  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

As  to  the  more  abstract  questions  of  the  higher  claims,  aesthetic 
or  historic,  of  the  old  national  style  upon  our  allegiance,  the 
evidence  before  us  is  wisely  silent.  The  discussion  took  the 
more  practical  turn  of  inquiring  whether  in  respect  of  cheapness, 
of  suitableness  to  the  wants  of  modern  social  life,  and  finally  of 
association  or  contrast,  artistically  considered,  with  the  existing 
group  of  Gothic  buildings  at  Westminster,  there  was  any  ground, 
one  way  or  the  other,  for  preferring  the  Classical  to  the  Pointed 
style.  The  conclusions— which  are  the  more  valuable  as  having 
been  hotly  contested— are  most  important,  and  in  some  respects 
not  a  little  unexpected.  We  will  take  the  three  issues  in  the  order 
above  indicated.  And  first,  as  to  the  relative  costliness  of  the  two 
styles,  An  impression  has  widely  prevailed  that  Gothic  detail  is 
more  expensive  than  any  other;  and  it  may  be  conceded  that  the 
plain  pierced  walls  of  modern  builders’  houses  can  be  executed  at  a 
less  price  than  real  architectural  features  in  any  style  whatever. 
But  the  question  is  not  between  style  and  no-style,  but  between 
buildings  of  equal  pretensions.  And  here  the  excessive  outlay 
beyond  the  original  estimates  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  has 
doubtless  encouraged  the  belief  that  Gothic  detail  can  only  be 
nrocured  at  an  immense  cost.  It  may  be  answered  that  Sir 
Cigi.rles  Barry’s  design  is  not  only  conceived  in  the  most  elabo¬ 
rately  ornate  variety  of  Pointed  architecture,  but  that  amongst 
Tudor  buildings  it  is  one  of  the  most  profusely,  not  to  say  super¬ 
fluously,  decorated  examples.  But  an  ounce  of  fact  is  better 
than  a  pound  of  theory ;  and  the  simple  process  of  submitting 
the  rival  prize  designs  for  the  proposed  Foreign  Office  to  the 
test  of  a  surveyor’s  estimate  has  proved  to  demonstration  that, 
for  practical  purposes,  the  cost  of  ornate  Classical  and  ornate 
Gothic  is  the  same.  Messrs.  Coe  and  Holland's  design  was 
roughly  calculated  by  its  authors  to  cost  330,000/.^  Messrs. 
Banks  and  Barry’s  to  cost  315,000/.,  while  Mr.  Scott’s  Gothic 
structure  worked  out  for  the  smaller  sum  of  282,500/.  This 
mdgrwas  transposed  by  Mr.  Hunt  (Answer  1628),  who  made 
the  three  designs  for  the  Foreign  Office,  without  the  residence, 
cost  208,000/”  217,000/.,  and  232,000/.  respectively— the  high 
roofs  of  the  last  telling  perhaps  unfairly  against  its  cubic  con¬ 
tents.  But  he  distinctly  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  there 
was  practically  no  difference  of  cost  whatever  between  Gothic 
and  Classical  architecture  of  an  equal  amount  of  decoration.  And 
jn  this  judgment  every  other  witness  agreed.  Upon  this  point 
Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Burn,  and  Mr.  Scott,  and  indeed  all  competent 
authorities,  are  at  one. 

This  question  being  thus  disposed  of  once  for  all,  we  may  now 
examine  the  evidence  a3  to  the  relative  convenience  of  the  two 
styles,  considered  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  a  Public 
Office  and  the  necessities  of  our  climate.  It  was  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  it  was  just  as  easy  to  contrive  the  arrangement 
of  a  given  number  of  rooms  for  official  business  in  one  style  as 
in  the  other.  It  might,  we  think,  have  been  argued  that  for  a  set 
of  apartments  of  different  sizes,  in  connexion  with  each  other,  the 
stiff  uniformity  of  a  Classical  plan  afforded  fewer  advantages  and 
less  scope  than  the  allowable  irregularity  of  a  Gothic  one.  The 
discussion,  however,  was  taken  by  common  consent  on  the  subject 
of  fenestration.  The  secretaries  of  departments  who  were  exa¬ 
mined  insisted  with  great  urgency  on  the  absolute  necessity  of 
lartre  window-openings  for  purposes  of  light  and  ventilation. 
\Ye  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  lesthetical  perceptions 
of  these  gentlemen.  Mr.  Hammond  stands  alone, .  we  hope, 
in  his  generation,  in  the  opinion  that  the  Admiralty  is  a 
perfect  model  externally  of  the  best  style  for  a  Public  Office. 
But  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  air  enough  and  light  enough, 
his  experience  and  that  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hawes  are  deserving  of 
all  consideration.  It  is  pretty  clear  to  any  one  perusing  the 
evidence  consecutively  that  it  was  taken  for  granted,  at  the  outset, 
that  Gothic  windows  with  stone  mullions  were  incapable  of  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  openings  for  the  requirements  of  health  and  modern 
habits.  The  windows  of  the  Committee-room  in  which  the 
examination  took  place,  to  which  Mr.  Tite  called  Mr.  Hammond’s 
attention  (Question  572),  are,  we  believe,  of  three  lights,  divided 
by  mullions  and  a  horizontal  transome,  each  light  measuring  one 
foot  nine  inches  across.  The  lower  lights  are  fitted  with  sashes, 
and  in  each  of  the  upper  ones  a  diamond-shaped  opening  turns 
on  a  central  pivot  for  ventilation.  Mr.  Hammond  allowed  that 


these  windows  of  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  admitted  light  enough,  but 
lie  wanted  more  air.  The  sashes  were  probably  closed  at  the  time, 
in  order  to  keep  out  the  odours  of  the  river.  It  was  afterwards 
stated  in  evidence  that  the  apertures  are  by  no  means  inadequate, 
though  the  lights  might  be  more  convenient  if  they  were  broader. 
But  with  the  windows  of  the  House  of  Commons’ Committee-rooms 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  So  far  a3  Mr.  Scott’s  design  is  concerned 
— and  no  other  Gothic  competitor  was  examined — it  was  shown 
that  his  two-light  windows  in  the  proposed  Foreign  Office  were 
six  inches  wider  in  the  opening  than  the  sum  of  the  three  lights 
in  the  window  above  described.  And  when  once  the  inquiry 
had  narrowed  itself  to  the  amount  of  window-opening  conve¬ 
niently  attainable  in  the  rival  styles  respectively,  Mr.  Scott’s 
diligence  provided  him  with  some  statistical  details  that  fairly 
astonished  the  Committee,  and  quite  turned  the  tables  against 
those  w  ho  had  assumed  the  question  of  glazed  area  to  be  fatal  to 
the  claims  of  the  Gothic  style.  Having  examined  and  measured 
the  windows  of  a  large  number  of  Classical  buildings  in  London, 
including  Buckingham  Palace  and  the  leading  Clubs,  Mr.  Scott  dis¬ 
covered,  to  his  own  surprise,  that  the  windows  of  his  Foreign  Office 
desigu  were  superficially  larger  than  any  of  them.  Indeed,  the 
average  area  of  glass  in  the  windows  of  his  ground-floor  and  first- 
floor  was  found  to  exceed  the  average  in  the  corresponding  floors 
of  the  buildings  so  compared,  in  a  ratio  varying  from  twenty-four 
to  sixty-two  per  cent. ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  lights  between  the 
mullions  in  his  design  ranged  from  three  feet  to  lour  feet,  while 
some  of  the  apertures  were  five  feet,  or  even  six  feet  wide.  This 
result  is  so  unexpected,  that  we  confess  we  looked  again  at  Mr. 
Scott’s  finjades,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  comparative  magnitude 
of  these  window-openings  did  not  unduly  dwarf  the  scale  of  the 
elevations  in  which  they  are  pierced.  A\  e  are  bound  to  say  that 
no  such  effect  can  be  observed.  The  measurements  of  this  wit¬ 
ness  having  been  accepted,  and  his  statistical  results  not  contra¬ 
dicted,  it  might  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  we  had  heard 
the  last  of  a  complaint,  on  the  score  of  air  and  light,  against  the 
Gothic  system  of  fenestration.  But  Mr.  Tite,  by  whom  the 
advocacy  of  the  Classical  style  was  represented  on  the  Committee, 
somewhat  disconcerted,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  turn  things 
were  taking,  started  a  fresh  objection  against  Gothic  windows. 
Assuming  that  a  room  was  best  ventilated  from  near  the  ceiling, 
he  argued  in  favour  of  square-headed  windows  against  any  of 
the  arcuated  forms,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  did  not  permit 
the  upper  sash  to  open  higher  than  the  springing  of  the  arch, 
thus  leaving  a  considerable  space  unventilated  between  the 
window-head  and  the  roof  of  the  room.  Now  it  must  strike 
every  architectural  observer  that  this  objection  is  scarcely  an 
ingenuous  one.  For  however  desirable  it  may  be  in  dwelling- 
rooms  of  ordinary  height  to  have  the  windows  opening  near  the 
ceiling,  it  is  notorious  that  in  apartments  of  greater  dignity  this 
is  neither  necessary  nor  usual.  So  soon  as  the  scale  of  a  building 
exceeds  the  average,  the  area  of  the  individual  windows  will 
always  be  found  to  be  proportionally  less,  in  comparison  with  the 
sides  of  the  room,  than  in  the  case  where  the  general  dimensions 
are  smaller.  In  largo  structures  the  number  of  windows,  for 
obvious  reasons,  is  increased  rather  than  the  size.  Let  any  one 
walk  down  Pall  Mall  and  observe  the  space  in  the  several  floors 
of  the  Clubs  between  the  window-heads  and  the  eeiliugs.  Mr. 
Tite’s  objection  applies  just  as  much,  or  as  little,  to  these  Classical 
structures  as  to  any  conceivable  Pointed  building.  And  again, 
of  what  value  is  this  argument  against  the  arched  heads  of  the 
Gothic  style,  wffien  it  is  remembered  that  almost  all  Classical 
windows  of  considerable  architectural  pretensions  are  themselves 
arcuated  ?  A  circular  arch  is  not  more  convenient  than  a  pointed 
one,  and  an  objection  fatal  to  the  one  form  is  equally  destructive 
to  the  other. 

We  reply  further  to  Mr.  Tite,  that  very  large  windows  in  tho 
Classical  style,  which  may  happen  to  be  square-headed,  are  almost 
invariably  litted  with  French  casements  and  a  transome  near  the 
top.  Take,  for  instance,  those  in  the  first  floor  of  the  Athenamm 
Club,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  window  does  not  open  at 
all,  and  is  useless  for  purposes  of  ventilation.  Nor  must  it  bo 
forgotten  that  this  objection  was  manifestly  raised  and  obsti¬ 
nately  insisted  upon  in  invidiam.  For  no  one  would  assert  that 
arched-headed  windows  are  of  the  essence  of  the  Pointed  style. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  Mr.  Scott’s  prize  designs  a  very 
considerable  number  of  square-headed  windows  find  their  place. 
Nor  have  we  even  yet  exhausted  the  counter-arguments  to 
Mr.  Tite’s  proposition.  Mr.  Scott  showed  in  his  evidence  that 
the  quatrefoil  in  the  head  of  his  arched  windows  was  so  arranged 
as  to  revolve  on  a  pivot,  and  so  to  open  a  space  two  feet  six 
inches  broad  for  ventilation  at  a  high  level  if  necessary.  Mr. 
Tite  laboured  to  show  that  this  expedient  was  clumsy  and 
ineffectual.  What,  then,  was  our  amusement  to  observe,  when 
accidentally  passing  through  his  own  building,  the  Royal 
Exchange,  a  few  days  after  seeing  his  questions  in  the  Report, 
that  many  of  the  windows  in  that  structure  are  arcuated,  while 
in  the  middle  of  the  glazed  head  there  is  a  most  inadequate 
little  circle  opening  in  this  very  way  for  the  sake  of  air!  We 
fear  wre  must  accuse  this  zealous  advocate  of  the  Classical  style 
of  some  amount  of  special-pleading. 

What,  then,  is  the  factP  We  assert  that  in  lofty  rooms  the 
windows  would  be  quite  out  of  proportion,  in  any  style,  if  they 
reached  the  ceiling.  So  long  as  an  architect  provides  ample 
window-area  for  light  and  air,  he  may  arch  the  heads  or  not, 
just  as  he  pleases.  It  does  not  matter  whether  he  glazes  his 
window-heads,  or  leaves  them  blank.  There  is  authority  for 
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eacli  treatment  in  each  style,  and  the  pediment  of  the  Grecian  is 
twin-brother  to  the  gablet  of  the  Gothic.  Mr.  Hammond  and 
Sir  Beniamin  Hawes  can  be  provided  with  light  and  air  acl 
libitum,  as  well,  we  should  have  said  till  now,  in  one  style  as  the 
other;  but  now,  after  the  convincing  inquiry  ot  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee,  we  must  say,  better  by  the  Pointed  architect  than  by  his 
Classical  rival.  For  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  but  wonder  that 
no  one  in  the  Committee  raised  his  voice  in  favour  ot  vertical 
casements  against  horizontal  sashes.  A  French  window,  techni¬ 
cally  so  called,  would  open  as  wide  again  as  any  sash  that  was 
ever  contrived,  and  would  allow  the  Government  clerks  to 
look  “  comfortably”  out  of  it  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  barge— which 
the  chairman  (see  Question  963)  seems  to  think  so  enjoyable  an 
occupation — without  danger  of  being  guillotined. 

There  remains  one  more  question  to  be  noticed.  It  appears 
in  evidence  that  Messrs.  Coe  and  Hofland  and  Messrs.  Banks 
and  Barry,  none  of  them  unfriendly  to  Pointed  architecture, 
were  actuated  in  their  choice  of  the  rival  style  for  their  pi  ize 
designs  by  the  supposition  that  a  Classical  design  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  public  taste  than  a  Gothic  one.  We 
hope  and  believe  that  they  were  mistaken.  In  this  we  should 
have  thought  Mr.  Barry  wanting  in  loyalty  towards  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  father’s  just  fame,  had  not  Sir  Charles  Barry  him¬ 
self,  most  unaccountably,  given  his  verdict  against  that  national 
style,  with  the  glories  of  which  his  name  will  be  henceforth 
inseparably  united.  How  any  one  that  has  admired  the  magni¬ 
ficent  grouping,  from  a  thousand  points  of  view,  of  tne  Gothic 
towers  of  Westminster,  can  bring  himself  to  tolerate  the  idea  01 
placing  an  insipid  mas3  of  Classical  buildings  in  proximity  to  the 
Abbey,  and  Hall,  and  Palace,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  But 
that  the  designer  of  these  towers  should  himself  suggest  the  con¬ 
trast,  is  simply  unintelligible.  It  is  true  that  &ir  Charles  Barry 
seems  to  rest  his  preference  for  the  Classical  style  in  this  place 
upon  his  wish  for  a  domical  outline  for  the  sake  of  conti  ast. 
But  it  may  be  observed  that  a  dome  might  just  as  well  bo 
designed  in  one  style  as  the  other ;  and,  in  fact,  no  prize  design 
in  either  style  happens  to  have  provided  for  a  domical  roof-— for 
the  best  of  all  reasons  ;  viz.,  that  in  a  nest  of  public  offices  there 
was  no  room  large  enough  for  a  dome  to  cover.  Meanwhile  we 
may  note  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  admission  that  he  would  just  as 
willingly  see  a  Gothic  pile  as  an  Italian  one  rising  in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard.  This  may  not  be  unimportant  if,  as  is  rumoured, 
new  buildings  are  to  be  provided  for  the  Judge  of  Probate 
in  the  place  of  the  present  dingy  Arches  Court  in  Doctors 
Commons. 

Upon  the  whole,  little  was  extracted  as  to  the  question  of 
urckitectural  association  or  contrast  from  any  of  the  witnesses 
examined.  The  ablest  advocate  of  the  Classical  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  Mr.  Angell,  was  defeated,  if  not  converted,  by  the 
chairman’s  close  questioning.  We  were  much  struck  by  one 
thought  in  perusing  the  evidence.  As  in  matters  theological,  so 
in  these  architectural  controversies,  those  persons  who  are  most 
liberal  in  speech  as  to  the  absolute  indifference  of  the  points  in 
dispute,  are  the  most  bigoted  in  action  in  maintaining  their  own 
preferences.  Holding  as  we  do  an  unalterable  conviction  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  for  our  Palace  of  Administration  of  the 
revived  national  style — a  style  so  characteristic  of  our  own  age 
that  it  is  beginning  to  be  called  the  Victorian— we  protest 
against  being  obliged  to  tolerate  an  effete  Palladian  or  mongrel 
(Renaissance  architecture  to  please  those  who  wish  to  claim  the 
merit  of  a  breadth  of  view  and  of  artistic  sympathy  by  denying 
that  they  have  any  prejudices  on  the  subject,  one  way  or  the 
other. 


REVIEWS. 


MARIE  ANTOINETTE* 


MARIE  ANTOINETTE  is  better  entitled  to  a  biography 
than  any  other  royal  consort.  Her  personal  qualities  were 
remarkable,  she  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  agent  in  the  cata¬ 
strophe  of  the  (Revolution,  and  her  fate,  as  its  most  illustrious 
victim,  was  more  pitiable  and  tragic  than  that  of  Mary  Stuart. 
In  England,  the  business  of  writing  the  lives  of  queens  and  prin¬ 
cesses  has  naturally  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Miss  Strickland  and 
her  imitators,  and  the  earlier  part  of  Marie  Antoinette’s  career 
might  have  been  fitly  recorded  by  the  appropriate  annalists  of 
drawing-room  intrigues  and  of  dress-making  innovations.  The 
gloom  which  gathered  so  rapidly  around  her  closing  years,  the 
process  by  which  Court  scandal  fermented  into  malignant 
calumny,  the  substitution  of  the  cannibal-like  ferocity  of  Paris 
for  the  spiteful  jealousies  of  Versailles,  the  Queen’s  imprisonment, 
and  bereavement,  and  murder,  require  a  graver  and  more  vigorous 
historian. 

MM.  de  Goncourt  are  not  without  a  certain  aptitude  for 
bookmaking,  but  their  minds  display  a  feminine  character  both  in 
their  descriptions  of  the  pageantry  which  attended  the  Dauphiness, 
and  in  the  sentimental  and  exclusively  personal  interest  which 
is  attached  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Queen.  Yet  the  faults  of 
the  book,  as  well  as  its  merits,  may  probably  increase  the  popu¬ 
larity  which  is  in  some  degree  merited  by  the  selection  of  an 

*  Histoire  de  Marie  Antoinette.  Par  Edmond  et  J idea  de  Goncourt, 


attractive  subject.  The  majority  of  readers  might  be  repelled 
by  a  fastidious  rejection  of  Madame  Campan’s  bygone  tattle  as 
unprofitable  and  obsolete.  There  are  still  many  persons  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  (Royal  toilet,  as  per¬ 
formed  in  days  when  kings  and  queens  were  expected  to  dress 
and  undress  in  public,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  theory  which 
explains  the  (Revolution  by  the  Queen’s  occasional  breach  of 
Court  etiquette,  may  even  now  retain  a  few  adherents.  The 
present  biographers,  with  admirable  simplicity,  defend  the  Royal 
heroine  from  the  charges  which  once  agitated  the  aristocratic 
circles  of  Versailles.  If  a  certain  duchess  was  unjustly  de¬ 
prived  of  the  honour  of  presenting  a  petticoat  to  her  mistress, 
while  some  lady  with  a  pedigree  later  than  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  allowed  to  take  her  seat  on  a  tabouret,  it  seems  that 
the  error  must  be  attributed  to  the  genial  nature  of  the  young 
and  spirited  princess.  If,  however,  history,  unlike  law,  must 
take  notice  of  the  paltriest  trifles,  the  apology  is  undoubtedly 
insufficient.  A  queen-consort  has  no  more  right  to  disregard  the 
ceremoniesof  whichslie  is  aprincipalpart,  than  afootmau  with  high 
wages  to  wait  at  dinner  in  a  fustian  jacket.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Marie  Antoinette,  trained  as  she  had  been  from  infancy  for  the 
throne  of  France,  could  have  really  despised  the  rigid  traditions 
bequeathed  by  Louis  NIV.  to  his  court.  The  preference  of  her 
own  ease  and  pleasure  to  the  conventional  duties  of  her  position 
was  selfish  and  short-sighted,  though  the  punishment  proved  to 
be  so  utterly  disproportionate  that  the  offence  might  well  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion.  MM.  de  Goncourt  fail  to  show 
the  connexion  between  the  irritation  of  the  courtiers  and  the 
insane  animosity  which  was  afterwards  diffused  among  the 
people;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  falsehoods  of  the  Paris 
Commune  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  their  origin  in  the  gossip  of 
the  palace  antechambers. 

The  popularity  of  the  Dauphiness,  on  her  first  arrival  in 
France,  is  best  remembered  in  connexion  with  the  beatific 
vision  which  lighted  at  Versailles  before  the  admiring  eyes  of 
Burke ;  but  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Court  Circular 
of  another  age  and  country  may  recall,  by  the  aid  of  the  present 
volume,  their  recollection  of  the  pageants  and  addresses  which 
have  been  chronicled  by  many  a  memoir  writer  both  before 
and  after  the  subsequent  tragedy.  The  symbolical  change  of 
dress,  which  it  was  necessary  tor  the  adopted  daughter  of  France 
to  undergo  at  the  gates  of  Strasburg,  scarcely  corresponded  to  the 
I  transformation  of  the  Archduchess  into  the  Dauphiness.  Maria 
Theresa  had  planned  the  marriage  whilst  her  daughter  was  in  the 
cradle,  and  had  carefully  educated  the  future  Queen  in  all  the  elabo¬ 
rate  trivialities  of  Versailles  etiquette.  The  arrangement  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  intended  as  a  security  for  the  abnormal  alliance  which, 
in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  had  almost  ruined  France  without 
affording  any  proportionate  advantage  to  Austria  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
equally  probable  that  the  motherly  Empress  Queen  allowed  her 
political  judgment  to  be  biassed  by  the  hope  of  raising  her  child 
to  the  throne  which  was  reputed  the  first  in  Europe.  No  prophet 
of  evil  could  have  anticipated  for  Marie  Antoinette  in  1774  any 
worse  fortune  than  that  which  had  generally  befallen  her  prede¬ 
cessors  in  the  form  of  neglect  and  of  coldness.  The  first  faithful 
husband  since  the  days  of  Louis  XIII.  was  destined  to  drag  down 
his  wife  and  family  into  an  abyss  of  ruin  ;  and  an  ingenious  his¬ 
torical  critic,  quoted  in  the  present  volume,  has  suggested  that 
the  habitual  unpopularity  of  the  reigning  mistress  discharged 
itself,  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  object,  on  her  nearest  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  person  of  the  Queen.  The  courtiers  and  the  nation 
had,  for  more  than  a  century,  bowed  before  some  scarlet  Montes- 
pan  or  Pompadour,  but  they  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  denouncing  her  license  and  corruption.  A  legi¬ 
timate  feminine  influence  at  Versailles  created  irritation  by 
its  novelty,  while  it  at  the  same  time  offered  new  provocation 
to  the  traditional  appetite  for  scandal.  The  class  ot  anecdotes 
which  had  been,  with  more  or  less  plausibility,  appropriated  to  the 
Parc  aux  Cerfs,  sought  and  found  a  new  locality  in  the  Petit 
Trianon ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  new  zest  was  added  to 
the  malignity  of  libellers  by  the  consciousness  that  their  imputa¬ 
tions  had  become  at  the  same  time  utterly  false  and  doubly 
mischievous.  Accusations  of  immorality,  however  envenomed  by 
hostile  ingenuity,  would  scarcely  pierce  the  leathern  hide  of 
Madame  du  Barri’s  character.  How  dangerous  suspicion  was  to 
the  wife  of  a  king,  may  be  learned  from  the  posthumous  efforts  of 
partisans  to  revive  the  calumnies  which  brought  Marie  Antoinette 
to  the  scaffold.  Because  Mr.  Fox  had,  in  the  interests  of  the 
English  faction,  apologized  for  the  atrocities  of  the  Revolution, 
Lord  Holland’s  Memoirs  are  full  of  the  vulgar  gossip  with 
which  emigrants,  who  had  once  been  disappointed  courtiers,  still 
loved  to  blacken  the  memory  of  the  murdered  queen.  Perhaps 
the  most  singular  circumstance  connected  with  the  vulgar  charges 
of  immorality  consisted  in  the  implied  censure  of  vices  which 
were  still  more  popular  in  theory  than  in  practice.  The  author 
of  Faublas  probably  joined  with  his  brother  Girondists  in  their 
cowardly  persecution  of  a  helpless  woman,  and  the  shameless 
orgies  of  heroines  like  the  Demoiselle  Theroigne  resounded  with 
condemnations  of  the  princess  whom  the  foulest  of  mankind 
affected  to  denounce  as  the  modern  Messalina.  The  indecency  of 
the  revolutionary  demonstrations  is  only  less  striking  than  their 
cruelty  ;  but  the  populace  of  Paris  was  conscious  of  no  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  worshiping  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  while  it  exulted  in 
the  tortures  inflicted  on  a  wife  who  was  barely  suspected  of  vague 
irregularities. 
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The  long  agony  of  captivity,  and  of  successive  separation  from 
friends,  from  husband,  and  from  children,  is  narrated  in  MM. 
de  Goncourt’s  work  with  considerable  effect.  The  poor,  well- 
meaning  King  sinks  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  his  proud, 
indignant,  and  heroic  wife.  The  persecution  which  she  endured 
with  an  unflinching  spirit,  excites,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  years,  a 
feeling  of  anger  which  is  scarcely  appeased  by  the  vengeance 
which  unchecked  villany  speedily  brought  on  itself.  It  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  know  that  the  Girondists  who  applauded  the  murderous 
outrages  of  June  and  August,  1792,  were  lurking  in  caverns,  or 
waiting  in  dungeons  for  the  guillotine,  when  their  bolder  accom- 

Slces  consummated  the  murder  of  the  Queen  at  the  end  of  1793. 

ebert,  and  the  ruffians  of  the  Commune,  who  had  assailed  her 
last  moments  with  nameless  insults,  were  sent  by  Robespierre 
to  the  shambles,  which  they  disgraced,  before  the  winter  was 
over.  In  the  ensuing  summer,  the  bloodthirsty  dictator  himself 
perished  by  the  hands  of  sycophants  in  whom  cowardice,  long 
tolerant  of  the  massacre  of  the  others,  had  assumed  the  form 
of  a  desperate  effort  to  save  their  own  lives.  After  Ther- 
midor,  Jacobinism,  having  for  the  most  part  rid  the  world 
of  its  own  hateful  offspring,  soon  perished  amid  universal 
execration,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Brutuses  and  the  Leoni¬ 
dases  who  had  made  the  name  of  liberty  odious,  were  bowing 
and  cringing  before  the  armed  despot  who  revived  and  con¬ 
solidated  all  the  most  oppressive  institutions  of  the  old  French 
monarchy. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  life  and  death  of  Marie 
Antoinette  constituted  a  sufficiently  popular  subject  without  the 
use  of  the  favourite  condiment  with  which  vulgar  French  writers 
always  season  their  insipid  messes.  MM.  de  Goncourt,  how¬ 
ever,  think  that  copies  may  be  sold,  and  money  made,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  two  or  three  silly  attacks  upon  England,  and  by  explaining 
that  the  death  of  the  Queen  was  owing  to  the  same  mysterious 
agency  which  so  grievously  troubled  the  Republic.  The  monster 
Pitt,  not  content  with  keeping  emigrants  and  Royalists  in  his 
pay,  appears  to  have  inspired  the  libels  which  caused  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  the  Queen.  His  motive,  in  addition  to  the  gratui¬ 
tous  treachery  and  malignity  proper  to  his  name  and  his  nation, 
consisted  in  a  Machiavellian  desire  to  disturb  the  Austrian  alliance 
which  his  predecessors,  in  1 774, had  vainly  endeavoured  to  prevent. 
It  was  true  that  the  Queen  had  discountenanced  the  participation 
of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  American  war,  and  that,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution,  Pitt  had  formed  commercial  relations  with  France  far 
more  intimate  and  liberal  than  those  which  have  existed  at 
any  previous  or  subsequent  period;  but  traders  in  literature 
may  have  read  through  the  papers  of  Madame  Campan  and  of 
Baron  de  Bezenval  without  ever  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
treaty  of  1786.  In  one  of  the  earliest  pages  of  the  volume,  a 
pompous  digression  on  the  policy  of  Choiseul  is  introduced  by 
the  assertion  that  England  is  necessarily  the  perfidious  enemy 
of  France.  The  inference  that  an  alliance  between  the 
Bourbons  and  Hapsburgs  was  the  best  security  against  insular 
ambition,  is  scarcely  supported  by  the  l’esults  of  the  friendship 
which  Maria  Theresa  condescended  to  contract  with  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  The  first  Pitt  watched  with  complacency  the  cor¬ 
rupt  folly  of  ministers  and  courtesans  who  gave  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  emulating  in  Asia  and  in  America  the  glory  which 
Frederick  the  Great  was  at  the  same  time  acquiring  in  Europe. 
The  second  of  the  name,  confident  in  the  duration  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  would  have  smiled  at  the  suggestion  that  England 
could  suffer  from  the  presence  of  an  Archduchess  at  Versailles  ; 
but  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  a  political  theory  which  is 
only  devised  as  an  advertisement  for  a  book. 

It  is  strange  that  even  the  weakest  and  most  sycophantic  of 
popular  writers  should  recal  the  bloody  saturnalia  of  the  eman¬ 
cipated  slaves  of  1 793,  without  perceiving  that  the  secular  disuse 
of  liberty  annihilates  courage,  conscience,  decency  and  humanity. 
The  moral  which  MM.  de  Goncourt  derive  from  their  own 
narrative  is  of  a  kind  which  fortunately  the  most  perverse 
ingenuity  could  never  suggest  to  an  Englishman.  The  des¬ 
potism  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  seems  to  the  subjects 
of  the  second  Empire  the  natural  development  of  the  freedom 
which  they  are  carefully  taught  to  fear  and  hate.  Because  a  horde 
of  canting  savages  tortured  and  murdered  an  innocent  woman, 
it  is  safer  not  to  think,  not  to  struggle  for  liberty,  not  to  cherish 
any  of  those  generous  impulses  which  venal  sophists  call  illu¬ 
sions.  “  Le  1 6  Octobre  parlera  aux  philosophies  humaines.  II 
s’elevera  contre  les  cceurs  trop  jeunes,  contre  les  esprits  trop 
gcn6reux,  contre  l’arm6e  de  ces  Condorcets,  qui  meurent  sans 
vouloir  renoncer  Torgueil  de  leurs  illusions.  II  avertera  les 
systemes  de  leur  vanite,  les  reves  de  leur  lendemain,”  &c.  &c. 
That  any  human  or  divine  philosophy  can  teach  justice,  mercy, 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  or  the  courage  which  enables  men 
to  assert  their  own,  is  a  paradox  confined  to  the  ideologues  who 
have  always  been  obnoxious  to  Bonapartism.  The  bloody  16th 
of  October  scarcely  suggests  the  mischievous  predominance  of 
hearts  too  tender,  or  of  minds  unduly  generous  ;  but  the  modern 
party  of  order  knows  no  mean  between  anarchy  and  despotism. 
Robespierre  and  Marat  were  villains,  Hebert  was  a  ruffian,  and 
therefore  let  all  Frenchmen  to  the  end  of  time,  especially  when 
anything  is  to  be  got  by  servility,  continue  -willing  slaves.  If 
the  foolish  writer  of  these  unctuous  recommendations  to  base¬ 
ness  docs  not  mean  to  say  as  much,  he  means  nothing  at  all,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  more  probable  as  well  as  the  more  charitable 
conclusion. 


DISRAELI’S  CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE* 

“  r|HIESE  Curiosities  of  Literature ,”  said  their  author,  when 

JL  reviewing  in  old  age  the  w'ork  of  his  youth,  “  have  passed 
through  a  remarkable  ordeal  of  time ;  they  have  survived  a  gene¬ 
ration  of  rivals  ;  they  are  found  wherever  books  are  bought,  and 
they  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted  at  foreign  presses,  as  well  as 
translated.  These  volumes  have  imbued  our  youth  with  their 
first  tastes  for  modern  literature,  have  diffused  a  delight  in  critical 
and  philosophical  speculation  among  circles  of  readers  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  literary  topics ;  and,  finally,  they  have  been 
honoured  by  eminent  contemporaries,  who  have  long  consulted 
them  and  set  their  stamp  on  the  metal.”  Criticism  cannot  say 
more  for  this  collection  than  its  author,  with  pardonable  vanity, 
has  said  for  it.  That  it  has  succeeded,  that  alone  among 
similar  attempts  it  has  passed  into  the  standard  literature  of  the 
country,  is  its  best  recommendation.  Nor  is  the  success  of  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature  one  that  it  is  easy  to  rival.  They  could 
only  have  been  written  by  an  author  belonging  to  a  school  that 
is  almost  extinct — by  a  student  who  lives  among  his  books,  not 
with  any  very  definite  aim,  but  because  the  manner  of  life  delights 
him.  In  later  days,  students  have  not  only  been  anxious  to  mix 
more  with  the  world,  and  have  tried  to  shun  as  a  reproach  the 
imputation  of  being  engrossed  with  literature,  but  they  have  been 
taught  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  definite  subjects,  and  to 
do  their  work  more  thoroughly  than  their  predecessors  thought 
necessary.  To  escape  the  charge  of  being  superficial  is  the  chief 
aim  of  the  modern  scholar,  and  he  refuses  to  publish  at  all  unless 
he  can  speak  in  some  tolerable  degree  as  the  master  of  his  subject. 
To  skim  widely  and  state  loosely  is  the  very  thing  which  excites 
his  contempt.  Men  like  the  elder  Disraeli  had  no  feeling  of  this 
sort.  Their  notion  of  literature  was  that  of  a  great  field  where 
one  part  was  as  good  as  another,  and  where  it  was  pleasant 
to  go  on  digging  without  any  result,  excepting  that  of  having 
dug  as  much  as  possible.  The  exact  value  of  their  work 
is  expressed  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  from  Disraeli.  They 
imbued  an  illiterate  public  with  a  first-love  for  literature.  They 
instilled  a  belief  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  recorded  thought. 
They  were  the  necessai’y  predecessors  of  those  who,  because  they 
work  more  carefully  and  thoi’oughly,  are  l’ather  inclined  to 
despise  them.  Even  now,  as  we  may  see  by  the  success  of  Notes 
and  Queries,  the  literary  public  is  largely  foi-med  of  pei’sons  who 
relish  the  pursuits  of  amateur  literature,  and  who  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  minute  points  and  miscellaneous  inquiries,  because  they 
like  something  where  they  are  not  merely  passive  admirers  or 
students,  but  where  they  can  exercise  their  own  facxxlties,  and 
feel  that  the  learning  which  they  accumulate  is  their  own.  No 
Englishman  in  l’ecent  times  has  been  a  gi’eater  pi’oficient  in  thi£ 
vague  and  discursive,  and  yet  in  one  sense  original,  literature 
than  Isaac  Disraeli.  He  never  read  deeply  ;  but  he  did  not  read 
without  a  purpose,  nor  without  the  exercise  of  independent 
thought.  And  his  appetite  for  books  was  enormous  ;  from  youth 
to  extreme  old  age  he  went  on  always  reading,  and  finding 
unwearied  interest  in  endless  subjects.  From  the  wonderful 
uniformity  with  which  it  was  spent,  his  life  became  l'eally  a 
remarkable  one.  The  new  edition  of  the  Curiosities  contains  a 
few  notes  of  no  great  importance  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  but  it  also  contains  a  biography  of  Isaac  Disraeli, 
reprinted  fi'orn  the  edition  of  1848.  The  Curiosities  themselves 
are  so  well  known  that  it  woxxld  be  superfluous  to  speak  of  them ; 
but  the  life  of  their  author  is  less  familiar,  and  a  sketch  of  it 
would  have  been  acceptable  as  a  curious  portion  of  literary  his¬ 
tory,  even  if  the  biography  of  Isaac  Disraeli  had  not  gained  an 
additional  interest  from  the  political  prominence  which  the  present 
representative  of  the  family  has  attained. 

The  father  of  Isaac  Disi’aeli  was  an  Italian  descendant  of  one 
of  those  Hebrew  families  whom  the  Inquisition  forced  to  emigrate 
from  the  Spanish  Peninsula  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tui’y,  and  who  found  a  refuge  in  the  territories  of  Venice.  As¬ 
suming  there  the  name  of  Disi’aeli,  this  family  flourished  as  mer¬ 
chants  for  moi’e  than  two  centuries.  In  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  one  of  the  family,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  emigrated  to 
England,  which  was  ah’eady  colonized  by  several  Hebrew  families, 
who,  as  belonging  to  the  Sephardim  or  Jew’s  of  the  Meditei’ranean, 
have  always  regarded,  and  we  believe  still  regard,  the  Jews  of 
northern  and  central  Europe  as  an  inferior  caste.  The  newcomer, 
however,  was  not  very  cordially  welcomed  by  the  English  Jews, 
although  he  himself  belonged  to  the  Sephardim,  and  this  aliena¬ 
tion  was  further  increased  by  his  marriage  with  a  lady  who, 
although  herself  a  Jewess,  looked  on  her  whole  race  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  little  short  of  aversion.  The  way  wa3  thus  paved  to  the 
pi’esent  Chilstianity  of  the  family,  but  we  are  not  inf'oi’med  when 
the  line  of  separation  was  actually  or  nominally  crossed.  Isaac 
Disraeli,  their  only  child,  was  intended  by  his  parents  to  carry  on 
the  traditions  of  his  race,  and  devote  himself  to  money-making; 
but  he  early  showed  that  he  would  disappoint  the  fond  hopes  en¬ 
tertained  of  his  becoming  a  millionaire.  A  pale,  pensive,  timid, 
susceptible,  absent  boy,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  victim  of 
a  mother  who,  though  she  tormented  his  existence,  was  never 
content  if  he  were  out  of  her  sight.  The  crisis  arrived,  when, 
after  months  of  unusual  abstraction  and  irritability,  Isaac  Dis¬ 
raeli  produced  a  poem.  His  father  was  seriously  alai'med. 

*  Curiosities  of  Literature.  By  Isaac  Disraeli.  A  New  Edition.  Edited, 
with  Memoir  and  Notes,  by  his  Son,  the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Chancellor  of  Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer.  Vol.  I.  London:  Routledge.  1 858. 
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Decisive  measures  were  taken  to  eradicate  tlie  evil  and  prevent 
future  disgrace ;  tlie  boy  was  shipped  off  to  Amsterdam  and 
placed  under  a  preceptor,  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  teach 
him  anything,  but  turned  him  loose  into  a  good  library.  Nothing 
could  have  been  better  suited  to  the  native  tastes  of  Isaac  Dis¬ 
raeli,  and  before  he  was  fifteen  he  had  read  the  works  of  Voltaire, 
and  dipped  into  Bayle.  When  he  was  eighteen  he  returned  to 
England,  and  having  recently  delivered  himself  over  to  the  senti¬ 
mental  philosophy  of  Rousseau,  he  exercised  his  imagination 
during  the  voyage  in  idealizing  his  coming  interview  with  his 
mother.  He  was  prepared  to  throw  himself  on  her  bosom,  and 
bedew  her  hands  with  tears,  but  when  she  saw  him  she  was  so 
struck  with  (he  oddity  of  his  appearance  that  she  burst  into  loud 
laughter.  He  was  no  longer  to  be  controlled.  He  informed  his 
father  that  he  declined  to  be  a  merchant,  and  had  written  a  long 
poem  against  Commerce,  which  was  the  corrupter  of  man.  A 
compromise  was  effected,  and  as  the  son  had  failed  to  find  lite¬ 
rary  encouragement  from  Johnson,  who  was  then  dying,  he  con¬ 
sented  to  go  to  Paris,  and  stayed  there,  chiefly  living  in  the 
public  libraries,  until  a  short  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

His  first  attempt  as  an  author  was  a  poem  in  the  style  of  Pope, 
published  shortly  after  his  return  to  England.  It  was  entitled 
On  the  Abuse  of  Satire,  and  was  directed  against  Peter  Pindar, 
who  was  then  the  literary  bully  of  the  polite  world.  The  attack 
was  successful,  and  Disraeli’s  name  began  to  be  known.  He 
gained  also  what  he  valued  more  than  reputation,  the  friendship 
of  a  sincere  friend  of  literature,  who  occupied  at  that  time  a 
considerable  position,  but  whose  name  has  been  covered  with 
something  ludicrous  by  his  subsequent  Laureatship.  Mr.  Pye 
was  a  kind  friend  to  the  young  author,  and  did  him,  among  other 
services,  the  great  one  of  persuading  his  father  to  be  content 
with  seeing  his  son  prefer  poetry  to  commerce.  Two  years  after¬ 
wards,  Disraeli,  then  in  his  twenty -fifth  year,  sent  an  anonymous 
volume  to  the  press,  the  singular  and  unexpected  success  of 
which  determined  the  direction  of  all  his  subsequent  efforts.  It 
had  happened  that  a  work  by  Mr.  Andrews,  called  Anecdotes  of 
Distinguished  Persons,  had  suggested  a  remark  from  Disraeli  in 
the  course  of  conversation  that  the  most  interesting  of  miscella¬ 
nies  might  be  drawn  up  by  a  well-read  man  from  the  library  in 
which  he  lived.  It  was  objected  that  such  a  work  would  be  a 
mere  compilation,  and  could  not  succeed  with  its  dead  matter  in 
interesting  the  public.  Disraeli,  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  occupied  himself  in  the  preparation  of  an  octavo  vo¬ 
lume,  the  principal  materials  of  which  were  found  in  the  diversi¬ 
fied  collections  of  the  French  Ana,  the  author  adding  as  much 
as  he  was  able  from  English  literature.  This  volume  he  called 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  and  its  success  was  so  decided  that  its 
projector  was  tempted  to  add  a  second  volume  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  with  a  slight  attempt  at  more  original  research.  For 
twenty  years  the  two  volumes  remained  favourites  of  the  public, 
and  after  they  had  reached  the  fifth  edition,  he  resolved  to  make 
the  work  more  worthy  of  the  favour  it  enjoyed.  He  revised 
and  enriched  the  two  first  volumes,  and  added  a  third  volume 
which  was  more  critical  and  more  original.  Finally,  he  added 
three  more  volumes,  and  made  the  whole  work  a  great  receptacle 
for  all  the  accumulations  of  his  life  of  protracted  study. 

He  allowed,  however,  many  years  to  pass  away  after  the  first 
success  of  the  Curiosities  before  he  came  again  before  the  public 
as  an  author.  A  long  illness  interrupted  his  labours  and  disar¬ 
ranged  his  plans.  Still,  his  literary  habits  were  never  laid  aside, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  this  century  he  was  able  to  work  every 
morning  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  his  own  library  at  night. 
At  length,  in  1812,  he  published  the  Calamities  of  Authors,  which 
was  followed  by  the  Memoirs  of  Literary  Controversy ,  and  the 
Essay  on  Literary  Criticism.  He  had  the  intention  to  write  a 
History  of  English  Literature  as  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and 
all  these  minor  productions  were  to  have  been  fragments  of,  or 
materials  for,  a  larger  whole.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  purposes 
of  his  writings  to  bring  forward  authors  as  a  distinct  class,  and 
to  proclaim  the  existence  of  a  literary  guild ;  a  purpose,  of 
whose  value  different  estimates  may  be  formed,  but  one  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  better  worked  out,  or  with  more  know¬ 
ledge,  temper,  and  sympathy,  than  were  displayed  by  Disraeli. 
He  also  turned  his  attention  to  a  re-construction  of  the  Stuart 
history,  it  being  his  opinion  that  the  Princes  of  that  house  had 
been  unjustly  depreciated  in  English  opinion.  His  inquiry  into  the 
Literary  and  Political  Character  of  Jamesl.  was  themost  important 
of  the  works  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  turn  the  current  of  the 
popular  judgment ;  and  this,  like  all  liis  historical  productions, 
showed  that  he  was  not  a  blind  follower  of  authorities,  but  that 
he  could  think  for  himself,  and  had  sufficient  moral  courage  to 
give  his  thoughts  frankly  to  the  world.  Between  1828  and 
1831  he  published  the  five  volumes  of  his  Life  and  Reign  of 
Charles  L,  and  the  questions  agitated  at  the  period  of  publica¬ 
tion  gave  an  accidental  interest  to  the  work  of  an  author,  who 
reviewed  in  a  new  spirit  the  traditionary  history  of  the  greatest 
political  struggle  which  England  has  witnessed  between  autho¬ 
rity  and  free  thought.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
piously  overrates,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  permanent  effect  of  his 
father’s  historical  productions.  They  have  assisted  us  to  view 
the  Stuarts  not  exclusively  as  chiefs  of  a  political  party,  but  as 
men,  and  to  allow  them  a  balance  of  virtues  and  vices,  of 
demerits  and  merits.  But  the  judgment  of  England  as  to  the 
worth  of  the  principles  symbolized  and  represented  by  the 


Stuarts  is  not  to  be  altered  by  any  ingenious  inquiry  into  the 
private  life  of  James  and  Charles. 

At  a  period  of  life  when  most  men  think  of  retiring  from 
labour  altogether,  Isaac  Disraeli  set  about  writing  his  great 
work  on  the  History  of  English  Literature.  But  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune  was  destined  to  cut  short  his  career.  In  1839,  while 
still  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  health  and  intellect,  he  suffered  a 
paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve.  His  natural  activity,  however,  did 
not  permit  him  to  sink  into  absolute  rest.  With  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  daughter,  he  published  a  portion  of  his  History  of 
Literature  under  the  title  of  Amenities  of  Literature.  He  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  shortly  before  his  son  wrote 
his  biography,  in  1848,  retaining  to  the  last  the  sweetness  and 
serenity  which  had  always  marked  his  temper,  and  all  the  native 
liveliness  of  his  mind.  His  son  has  sketched  the  features  of 
his  character  in  a  passage  with  which  we  may  conclude  : — 

He  was  himself  a  complete  literary  character,  a  man  who  really  passed  his 
life  in  his  library.  Even  marriage  produced  no  change  in  these  habits  :  he 
rose  to  enter  the  chamber  where  he  lived  alone  with  his  books,  and  at  night 
his  lamp  was  ever  lit  within  the  same  walls.  Nothing,  indeed,  was  more 
remarkable  than  the  isolation  of  this  prolonged  existence ;  and  it  could  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  united  influence  of  three  causes ;  his  birth,  which 
brought  him  no  relations  or  family  acquaintance ;  the  bent  of  his  disposition  ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  his  inheriting  an  independent  fortune,  which  rendered 
unnecessary  those  exertions  that  would  have  broken  up  his  self-reliance.  He 
disliked  business,  and  he  never  required  relaxation ;  he  was  absorbed  in  his 
pursuits.  In  London  his  only  amusement  was  to  ramble  among  booksellers; 
if  he  entered  a  club,  it  was  only  to  go  into  the  library.  In  the  country,  he 
scarcely  ever  left  his  room  but  to  saunter  in  abstraction  upon  a  terrace ; 
muse  over  a  chapter,  or  coin  a  sentence.  He  had  not  a  single  passion  or 
prej  udice :  all  his  convictions  were  the  result  of  his  own  studies,  and  were 
often  opposed  to  the  impressions  which  he  had  early  imbibed.  He  not  only 
never  entered  into  the  politics  of  the  day,  but  he  could  never  understand 
them.  He  never  was  connected  with  any  particular  body  or  set  of  men; 
comrades  of  school  or  college,  or  confederates  in  that  public  life  which,  in 
England,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  foundation  of  real  friendship.  In  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  a  question,  his  mind  was  quite  undisturbed  by  traditionary  precon¬ 
ceptions;  and  it  was  this  exemption  from  passion  and  prejudice  which, 
although  his  intelligence  was  naturally  somewhat  too  ingenious  and  fanciful 
for  the  conduct  of  dose  argument,  enabled  him,  in  investigation,  often  to 
show  many  of  the  highest  attributes  of  the  judicial  mind,  and  particularly  to 
sum  up  evidence  with  singular  happiness  and  ability. 


HOMER  AND  THE  HOMERIC  AGE. 

Second  Notice. 

HE  portion  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remarkable  book  which  will 
be  most  generally  interesting  is  that  division  of  his  third 
volume  to  which  he  gives  the  title  of  Aoidos,  and  in  which  he  dis¬ 
cusses  Homer’s  poetical  excellences,  and  compares  him  with  the 
most  successful  of  his  later  rivals.  Though  but  a  fragment  of 
the  whole  work,  this  section  alone  is  suggestive  of  a  great  variety 
of  remarks,  and  might  lead  to  manifold  and  endless  controversy. 
We  propose  to  deal  with  a  single  point  only — the  alleged  truth¬ 
fulness  of  Homer  in  thought  and  moral  feeling,  particularly  in 
comparison  with  his  great  rival  Virgil. 

1.  Homer,  it  is  allowed,  was  indistinct  in  his  use  of  numbers. 
We  are  never  to  look  for  precision,  in  this  respect,  in  his  poems. 
He  not  only  uses  gvpioi  (10,000),  and  yiXtoi  (1000).  and  (Karov 
(100),  and  nevrrjKovra  (50),  for  merely  indeterminate  numbers, 
but  even  the  ten  years  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  ten  years  of 
preparation,  the  ten  years  of  Ulysses’  wanderings,  are  all  to  be 
taken  for  periods  really  indefinite  in  his  mind.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  Helen  was  actually  twenty  years  absent  from  her 
home,  or  that  the  Greeks  had  actually  lain  nine  years  before 
Troy  without  Priam  having  learned  to  know  Agamemnon  by 
sight,  &c.  All  the  strange  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
arising  from  the  literal  interpretation  of  these  and  other 
numerical  statements,  which  vitiate  the  truth  or  mar  the 
illusion  of  the  poem,  may  be  removed  by  the  convenient 
assurance  that  Homer  did  not  really  know  how  to  count 
beyond  a  few  units.  A  child,  Mr.  Gladstone  reminds  us,  may  be 
heard  to  count  1,  2,  3,  4 — 100 ;  and  Homer,  we  know,  uses  the 
word  TT(fj.Trdcra(Tia,  “  counting  by  fives,”  thus  indicating  that  he 
himself  could  only  count  at  all  by  the  help  of  his  fingers.  This 
we  are  told  once  more,  as  we  have  been  often  told  before,  was  quite 
natural  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world — this  was  the  arithmetic  of 
the  age  of  Homer.  We  must  not  look,  then,  for  an  accurate  use 
or  conception  of  any  higher  numbers.  Neither  Homer  nor  his 
contemporaries  could  have  had  clear  ideas  of  10,  100,  or  1000 ; 
and  it  is  no  reflection  on  his  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  cha¬ 
racter  if  he  employs  such  figures  of  arithmetic  as  mere  figures 
of  speech.  Such  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  explanation.  But  is  not 
this  to  forget  that  we  have,  in  Homer’s  language,  the  complete 
system  of  Greek  numeration  from  1  to  10, coo,  precisely  as  it 
existed  in  the  days  of  Euclid  and  Archimedes  ?  The  men  who 
actually  spoke  the  language  in  which  Homer  sung  perfectly 
understood  the  force  and  value  of  these  numerals,  and  of  every 
unit  within  these  limits.  How  else  did  they  come  to  be  invented  ? 
A  child  misappreciates  and  misapplies  the  language  of  his  elders  ; 
but  this  only  proves  that  he  is  a  child  among  men.  Does  Mr. 
Gladstone  mean  that  Homer  was  a  child  in  understanding  among 
his  own  contemporaries  F  But  if  they  had  all  been  as  childlike 
as  himself,  they  would  not  have  invented  to  his  hand  a  complete 
numerical  notation.  It  is  not  then  from  childlike  simplicity  that 
Homer  thus  abuses  language.  He  allows  himself  a  poetical 
license ;  he  uses  archaic  expressions  ;  he  is  indifferent  about  pre¬ 
cision  where  precision  has  no  artistic  value.  He  overlooks  the 
facts  of  space  and  time,  or  subordinates  them  to  a  higher  poetical 
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consistency — more  or  less  as  a  poet  of  anothei  tige  miglit  do. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  remark  that  Homer  cannot  multiply  is  amusing. 
We  do  not  think  there  is  a  rule-of-threc  sum  even  in  the 
Henriade.  .  .  . 

2.  A  second  instance  of  want  of  precision  in  Homer,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  by  his  jealous  panegyrist,  regards  his  ideas  of  colour.  The 
chapter  upon  this  subject  has  been  regarded  by  many  readers  as 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  criticisms  ; 
and  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  subtlety  and  analytical  power 
with  which  he  has  examined  it.  Though  not  actually  novel  in 
substance,  it  is  on  the  whole  an  interesting  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  Greek  language  and  thought.  But  the  conclusion 
to  which  it  should  lead  us  is,  that  Homer’s  admitted  looseness  of 
language  and  ideas,  in  respect  to  colour,  is  the  license  of  the  poet 
or  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  man,  not  the  natural  defect  and  imper¬ 
fection  of  his  age.  It  may  be  true  that  Homer  actually  attaches 
little  or  no  idea  of  colour  to  many  natural  objects— such  as  the 
sea  or  the  sky — the  idea  of  which  is  almost  primarily  connected 
with  colour  in  the  minds  of  mankind  in  general.  It  may  be  true 
that  certain  words,  signifying  definite  ideas  of  colour— such  as 
epvOpos,  dpyos — are  employed  by  him  with  no  such  definite  appli¬ 
cation.  In  his  usage  they  may  mean  no  more  than  “  dark  on  the 
one  hand  or  “bright”  on  the  other,  as  affecting  the  eye  with  one  of 
two  opposite  sensations,  with  no  reference  to  the  special  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  darkness  or  brightness  which  they  should  properly  suggest. 
Now,  Mr.  Gladstone  maintains  that  Homer  here  speaks  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  own  age — that  in  the  childhood  of  the  world,  at  least 
of  the  Greek  world,  sincere  and  simple  as  men  were,  and  anxious 
only  to  say  the  thing  that  is,  neither  less  nor  more,  there  really  was 
no  distinct  idea  of  colour,  no  conscious  apprehension  of  diversities 
of  shade,  eventuating  in  speech  and  language — just  as  children 
among  ourselves  have  either  not  the  sense  or  not  the  words  to 
express  the  sense  of  such  diversities.  But  what  is  Homer  s  lan¬ 
guage  ?  It  is  not  the  invention  of  himself,  nor  of  his  own  age. 
Men,  and  poets  too,  articulately  speaking,  lived  before  him,  and 
he  did  no  more  than  speak  the  speech  that  was  transmitted  to  fiim. 
Such  epithets  as  “  wine-faced,”  “  violet-like,”  “  rosy-fingered, 
“saffron-robed,”  had  been  used,  we  venture  to  presume,  by  gene¬ 
rations  before  him.  If  Homer  himself  can  be  shown  to  have 
applied  these  qualifications  loosely  and  indiscriminately  to  objects 
to  which  they  are  not  specially  appropriate,  may  not  the  fault  be 
exclusively  his  own,  whether  it  be  physical  defect  of  vision,  or 
moral  inability  to  abstract  and  compare  t*  He  found  a  language 
prepared  for  him,  definite  and  precise  ;  he  abused  it ;  and  now  his 
panegyrists  insist  upon  excusing  him,  on  the  ground  that  neither 
his  contemporaries  nor  his  predecessors  had  any  definite  intent  or 
meaning  when  they  invented  such  fantastic  terms  as  “  violet-like 
or  “  wine-faced.”  This  reasoning  appears  to  us  vicious.  An  indi¬ 
vidual,  we  conceive,  may  use  his  language  capriciously,  but  not  so 
a  nation.  It  seems  probable,  indeed,  that  in  southern  latitudes  the 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  darkness  confuse,  to  some  extent,  the 
perception  of  nicer  shades  of  colour  and  neutral  tints.  I  he  hues 
of  Indian  manufactures  are  generally  bright  reds,  yellows,  and 
blues,  but  not  the  intermediate  colours.  Mr.  Gladstone  says 
that  the  Bnglish  have  a  more  delicate  sense  of  colour  than  other 
people.  This  may  be  exemplified  in  our  proper  names — always  a 
genuine  index  to  national  ideas.  We  have  no  such  names  derived 
from  the  positive  colours  red,  blue,  or  yellow  ;  but  from  all  the 
neutrals,  brown,  green,  and  grey,  we  have.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Homans  took  names  from  the  positive  colours,  as  ltubrius, 
Bubellius,  Flavius,  Fulvius,  perhaps  Glaucia.  But  they  had  no 
Greens,  Greys,  or  Browns.  Fuscus  means  blackish,  a  shade  of 
black,  not  a  composition  of  black  and  yellow. 

We  have  shown,  then,  that  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of 
number  and  colour  Homer’s  usage  cannot  fairly  be  screened 
behind  that  of  his  age.  If  it  be  admitted  that  he  is  loose,  care¬ 
less,  capricious  on  these  points,  the  fault,  if  such  it  is,  and  not 
rather  a  poetical  beauty  (grata  protervitas),  is  simply  his  own. 
We  are  not,  for  our  own  parts,  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
Muses  for  being  coquettes.  But  it  is  a  more  serious  matter 
when  we  find  this  wanton  indulgence  in  harmless  inaccuracy 
extended  to  the  realms  of  moral  sense  and  right  reason  ;  and  the 
claim  Mr.  Gladstone  advances  for  his  favourite  to  pre-eminence 
in  justness  of  moral  perceptions  is  liable  to  most  important 
deduction.  Among  the  books  which  Mr.  Grote  would  eliminate 
from  the  original  Iliad  are  the  Ninth  and  Tenth.  If  we  assume 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  the  genuineness  of  these  portions  of  the 
poem,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  poet’s  moral  sense.  We 
at  least  cannot  accept  our  author’s  justification  of  the  rejection 
by  Achilles  of  the  overtures  of  Nestor  and  Agamemnon.  The 
continuance  of  the  hero’s  wrath  after  his  rival  s  submission,  and 
the  prolongation  of  the  poem  after  this,  which  should  be  its 
natural  conclusion,  only  serve  to  bring  out  his  character  in  a 
worse  light  than  ever,  or  rather  to  convert  what  might  be  excused 
as  a  natural  sense  of  wrong  into  selfishness  and  cowardice. 
Achilles  gives  to  his  personal  affection  for  Patroclus  what  he 
refuses  to  every  claim  of  patriotism  and  honour;  and  when  at 
last,  after  sulking  so  long  in  his  tent,  and  bearing  unmoved  both 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  has  fallen,  in  the  ardour  of  controversy,  into  the  remark¬ 
able  oversight  of  omitting  the  word  Kpoi; oTrevAos,  saffron-robed,  applied  to  the 
morning.  We  quite  dissent  from  his  criticism  on  poSoSaxTvXos.  It  is  true 
that  “rosy”  is  not  an  appropriate  epithet  for  the  fingers;  but  the  actual 
image  is  lost,  in  Homer’s  mind,  in  the  figurative  application.  Ho  is  thinking 
of  the  ruddy  tints  which  fringe  the  eastern  sky  about  sunrise— rosy  is  the 
quality  he  applies  to  the  “horizon,”  the  “tip,”  or  “edge”  of  the  sky,  indicated 
to  the  imagination  by  the  word  “  finger.” 


taunts  and  supplications,  he  comes  forward  to  the  fight,  but  only 
when,  in  addition  to  his  previous  invulnerability,  he  is  doubly 
fortified  by  the  acquisition  of  impenetrable  armour,  Homer  has 
succeeded  in  making  his  hero  the  most  arrant  coward  in  all  poetry. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  this  any  exception  to  his  usual  mode  of  portray¬ 
ing  those  he  most  delights  to  honour.  The  glorification  of  craft 
and  cruelty  in  the  night  expedition  of  the  Tenth  book,  throws 
no  reasonable  suspicion  on  its  genuineness.  The  heroes  of  the 
Iliad  are  alternately  violent  and  cunning,  like  American  Indians, 
and  Homer  bestows  his  praise  upon  both  qualities  alike.  He  has 
no  notion  of  fair-play,  or  sense  of  shame  either  at  arrogance  or 
failure.  Though  his  aim  is  to  extol  the  Greeks  at  the  expense  of 
the  Trojans,  he  seems  unconscious  that  he  detracts  all  merit  even 
from  the  successes  of  his  favourites,  by  representing  their  number 
as  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  their  enemies,  and  the  patronage 
of  their  gods  as  at  least  equally  powerful,  and  much  more  active. 
He  gives  us  to  understand  that  ten  of  the  Grecian  heroes,  in¬ 
cluding  Achilles,  were  each  a  fitting  match  for  Hector,  yet  he 
does  not  scruple  to  let  the  whole  Grecian  host,  Achilles  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  be  driven  back  to  their  ships,  and  confined  within  their 
walls,  almost  by  Hector  alone.  The  defeat  of  the  Trojans  is  in 
nearly  every  instance  effected  by  divine  aid,  if  not  by  actual 
treachery.  Achilles,  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  comes  into  the 
field,  invulnerable  except  in  the  heel,  and  clothed  in  ethereal 
armour  ;  yet  so  forgetful,  or  so  reckless,  is  the  poet,  that  when 
this  champion  engages  with  yEneas,  and  both  have  discharged 
their  javelins  with  equal  effect,  no  one,  he  expressly  assures  us, 
can  tell  which  of  the  two  would  have  conquered,  had  not  Nep¬ 
tune  stept  forward  and  carried  the  Trojan  from  off  the 
field.  Of  the  vast  superiority  of  yEneas  in  moral  tone  there 
can  be  no  question.  He  is  a  gentleman,  albeit  some¬ 
thing  of  a  prig,  contending  with  a  blackguard.  But  ./Eneas, 
like  Achilles,  is  goddess-born.  It  is  not  fitting  that  either 
of  the  two  should  vanquish  the  other.  Hector  enjoys  no  such 
distinction,  and  when  Hector  comes  to  fight  with  Achilles,  we 
are  told  that  he  is  decidedly  the  inferior.  Indeed,  the  passage  is 
peculiarly  touching  where  the  champion  of  Troy,  who  is  also  a 
gentleman,  acknowledges  his  inferiority ;  but  yet  the  gods,  he 
says,  have  sometimes  given  victory  to  the  inferior,  and  he  will 
not  shrink  from  the  contest.  And  y eh  Homer,  with  this  tender¬ 
ness  of  sentiment,  could  bear  to  let  his  hero  first  obtain  a  triumph 
by  making  Hector  fly  before  him,  and  after  thus  disgracing  the 
brave  and  gentle  Trojan,  to  kill  him  by  the  treacherous  aid  of  an 
Immortal.  To  crown  all,  Achilles  is  made  to  drag  this  noble 
enemy  at  the  wheels  of  his  chariot.  Here  is  chivalry!  here  is 
justice !  here  is  the  accurate  moral  sense  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
thinks  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  Homer  the  de¬ 
pository  of  something  like  special  revelation  !  The  result,  how¬ 
ever,  lias  been  that  Homer  has  completely  failed  in  making  the 
Greeks  the  chief  objects  of  interest  to  the  reader.  The  essential 
justice  of  their  cause,  the  care  with  which  their  position  is  made  the 
centre  of  action,  the  prestige  of  their  eminence  in  valour,  and 
eventually  in  success,  may  carry  away  the  judgment  of  the  mass 
of  ordinary  readers ;  but,  among  the  moderns,  at  least,  tender 
and  generous  spirits  have  been  found  to  side  more  commonly  with 
the  Trojans.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  such  an  abnegation 
of  all  magnanimous  and  honourable  feeling  should  have  reigned 
in  the  schools  for  so  many  centuries.  Its  effect  has  been  most 
pernicious.  We  have  no  such  thing  as  chivalry  and  love  of 
fair-play  among  the  ancients.  Once  only,  in  the  last  of  the  Epics, 
we  stumble  at  length  upon  a  sentiment  generously  extravagant. 
In  the  Argonautics  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  Jason  is  disgusted,  like 
another  Amadis,  at  the  warriors  sprung  from  the  magic  seed 
falling  upon  one  another’s  swords.  He  would  have  attacked  them, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  romance,  alone — totigue  occurrere  hello  ipse 
cupit.  Fortunately,  Homer  ceased  to  be  read  for  about  a 
thousand  years,  between  the  fifth  and  the  fifteenth  centunes, 
and  gave  opportunity  for  a  very  different  notion  of  moral  fitness 
to  spring  up— the  foundation  of  the  modern  code  of  honour, 
known  in  the  vernacular  as  “  a  fair  stage,  and  no  favour. 

The  ideas  here  advanced  might  be  worked  out  much  further, 
and  still  more  to  the  confusion  of  the  Father  of  Poetry  ;  but  we 
have  neither  space,  nor  indeed  inclination,  to  pursue  a  theme  so 
ungrateful.  Something,  however,  w as  due  to  the  reputation  of 
Virgil  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  so  mercilessly  vituperates,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  his  own  favourite,  for  the  very  vices  which  we  have 
shown  to  be  so  conspicuous  in  that  favourite  himself.  The 
Homan  is  accused  of  a  lack  of  precision  and  truthfulness  ;  of 
reckless  disregard,  for  tlic  traditions  of  Ins  own  mastei  $  ot 
grave  deficiency  in  the  sense  of  justice  and  honour.  It  may  be 
urged,  in  reply,  that,  even  granting  the  former  charges  to  be  in 
all  cases  strictly  tenable,  Virgil  may  have  had  good  artistic  rea¬ 
sons  for  neglecting  the  minute  accuracy  here  required  of  him* 
To  his  purpose,  and  for  his  readers,  it  was  of  no  importance 
whatever  whether  he  preserved,  for  instance,  the  true  propor¬ 
tions  of  Ossa,  Pelion,  and  Olympus,  which  neither  he  nor  they 
had  seen ;  but  it  w'as  important  to  discourage  the  microscopic 


*  Mr.  Gladstone  complains  of  Virgil  for  recklessly  misrepresenting  the 
haracter  of  Paris,  in  giving  him  vast  physical  strength,  and  making  lnm  a 
ival  of  the  great  athlete  Pares — solus  Faridem  solilus  contendere  contra. 
Jut  Virgil,  who  never  fails  elsewhere  to  note  the  cowardice  and  efleminacy 
iroper  to  this  personage,  here  alludes,  not  to  his  strength,  but  to  his  sleight 
,f  hand,  which  seems  to  bo  perfectly  appropriate.  It  might  be  remarked, 
lowever,  that  Homer  is  himself  guilty  of  some  inconsistency  in  describing  the 
inning  of  this  carpet  kniglit  for  combat  in  the  same  stirring  language  he 
■lsew'here  bestows  on  Achilles, 
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examination  of  every  minute  feature  of  his  delineations,  which  is 
generally  fatal  to  the  comprehension  of  real  breadth  and  grandeur. 
Virgil  was  a  consummate  artist,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  this,  the  first  secret  of  his  art.* 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  wherever  he  is  painting  what  comes 
legitimately  under  his  own  observation,  Virgil  is  generally  accu¬ 
rate  in  the  main,  and  often  exquisitely  so.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  formal  line  with  which  he  describes  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
narration — 

Conticuit  tandem,  factoque  Me  fine,  quievit, 

contains  no  redundant  repetition.  Often  had  the  poet  himself 
silently  remarked  the  prosy  declaimers  at  the  table  of  Pollio  and 
Maecenas — how  they  combined  action  with  speaking,  and  enforced 
their  sentiments  with  appropriate  gesticulation.  All  have  been 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  ghosts  of  children  on  the 
threshold  of  Hades — 

Infantumque  animse  flentes  in  limine  primo  ; 

but  few  have  justly  appi’eciated  the  imagination  which  suggested 
their  introduction  there,  from  the  custom  of  burying  infants,  not 
in  the  ordinary  cemeteries  of  the  family,  but  “  in  suggrundiis” — 
under  the  eaves  of  the  house.  Mr.  Gladstone  remarks,  with  some 
surprise,  as  if  it  indicated  a  want  of  delicacy  in  the  Roman  author, 
the  number  and  prominence  of  the  female  characters  in  the 
JEneid,  as  well  as  the  violent  ends  which  so  generally  befall 
them.  But  the  poet  is  here  speaking  from  the  experience  of  his 
own  age.  It  was  a  fearful  sign  of  the  times  that  then  first  in 
Roman  history  women  had  come  on  the  stage  of  public  life,  and 
forfeited  the  immunity  hitherto  accorded  to  their  political  insig¬ 
nificance.  The  idea  of  Helen — “  Trojae  et  patriae  communis 
Erinnys” — can  hardly  have  been  present  to  the  friends  and  client 
of  Octavius  without  suggesting  a  recollection  of  Cleopatra,  the 
Fury  who  had  set  two  continents  ablaze;  and  the  exasperation 
against  her,  which  Virgil  attributes  to  .ZEneas,  is  precisely  the 
sentiment  which  all  Rome  would  have  applauded  in  the  victor  of 
Actium  towards  the  mistress  of  Antonius.  Or,  setting  aside 
this  political  reminiscence,  she  would  not  fail  to  remind  the 
votary  of  antique  simplicity  of  the  Grecian  concubines  en¬ 
throned  in  so  many  Roman  households — a  Cytheris,  a  Lycoris, 
a  Corinna  —  accomplished,  fascinating,  depraved,  and  the 
cause  of  their  masters’  depravity.  And  if  the  Helen  of 
Virgil  is  thus  adumbrated  from  the  freed  women  of  knights 
and  senators,  no  less  are  the  warriors  of  his  Argive  camp 
associated  in  his  mind  with  their  Grecian  slaves  and  freedmen. 
The  Romans  utterly  despised  the  descendants  of  Agamemnon  and 
Themistocles,  and  they  had  abundant  reason  for  doing  so  ;  for  the 
Greeks  had  long  been  a  nation  of  mountebanks  and  pretenders. 
And  Homer  himself  had  given  them  some  excuse  for  despising 
the  military  prowess  of  his  countrymen  ;  for  he  had  represented 
the  Greeks  as  conquering  Troy  only  by  the  help  of  the  gods  and 
their  own  superior  craftiness.  At  the  last  moment,  after  the  ten 
years’  siege,  they  were  on  the  point  of  ignominiously  flying,  and 
only  effected  their  entrance  into  the  city  by  the  stratagem  of 
Ulysses,  and  the  patronage  of  Minerva.  Why  should  not  Virgil 
assert — that  which  Homer  himself  could  not  deny — that  the 
Trojans  were  as  brave,  or  braver,  personally,  than  their  assailants 
— that  they  had  driven  them  in  terror  to  their  ships — and  made 
the  shades  of  the  Grecian  heroes  tremble  at  the  sight  of  the 
warrior  who  had  chased  them,  though  but  as  one  to  fifty,  under 
the  shelter  of  their  ramparts  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  committed  an  important  oversight  in 
representing  iEneas  as  only  a  second  or  third-rate  Trojan. 
We  have  seen  that  Homer  makes  him  equal  to  Achilies ; 
and  we  might  go  on  to  cite  the  declaration  of  Neptune,  that 
after  the  death  of  Achilles,  he  will  be  superior  to  any  of  the 
Greeks  remaining.  We  will  not  say  that  it  was  a  “necessity 
of  ”  Virgil’s  “  position  ”  to  represent  .ZEneas  as  the  scourge 
and  terror  of  every  enemy.  It  was  the  instinct  of  the  poet’s 
imagination,  glowing  with  the  conception  of  a  great  Roman  epic, 
that  invested  the  parent  of  the  Csesars,  the  Founder  of  the  empire, 
the  Genius  of  universal  conquest,  with  irresistible  might  and 
majesty.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Homer,  though  utterly 
wanting  in  the  breadth  and  grandeur  of  conception  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  impersonations  of  his  Roman  rival,  has  elevated 
Ulysses,  the  protagonist  of  the  Odyssey ,  far  above  the  same 
Ulysses,  a  second-rate  actor  in  the  Iliad.  This  truth  of  con¬ 
ception,  in  which  Virgil  is  to  the  full  as  eminent  as  any  of  the 

*  Sir.  Gladstone  remarks  :  “  It  is  not  very  clear  why  Virgil  should  have 
chosen  to  recall  the  rather  common-place  line 

0-VTO.p  eirei  Trotrtos  Kai  eSijrvos  epov  ei'TO, 
in  his  own  more  ambitious  and  resounding  verse — 

Postquam  exetnta  fames,  et  amor  compressus  edendi — • 

but  it  is  still  more  singular  that,  instead  of  saying  that  hunger  and  thirst 
were  satisfied,  he  should  leave  out  thirst  altogether,  and  fill  up  his  hexameter 
by  mentioning  hunger  twice  over.”  Now  we  cannot  suppose  that  Virgil  did 
not  perceive  this  discrepancy,  still  less  that  he  could  not  have  removed 
it  even  by  the  change  of  a  single  word  —  he  must  have  made  it  deli¬ 
berately.  But  does  not  every  one  perceive  that  the  commonplace  expression 
of  “  satisfying  both  hunger  and  thirst”  would  have  jarred  painfully  on  the 
nerves  of  the  reader,  and  that  an  ornamental  redundancy  is  far  more  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  general  tone  of  Virgil’s  lofty  strains?  Nor  perhaps  is  the 
second  clause  of  the  verse  strictly  a  mere  redundant  amplification  of  the  first. 
“Fames,”  it  may  be  said,  is  the  physical  sense  of  hunger — “amor  edendi ,” 
the  protracted  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  conviviality.  So  “  ripce  ulterioris 
amove” — with  a  longing,  lingering  desire. 


great  masters  of  epic  song,  may  serve  to  explain  to  us  that  dis¬ 
regard  of  moral  duties,  so  painful  to  ordinary  apprehensions, 
which  marks  certain  passages  in  his  hero’s  career.  The  deser¬ 
tion  of  Creusa,  the  betrayal  of  Dido,  the  lngh-handed  violence 
to  Turnus,  are  all  acts  of  submission  to  the  law  of  Fate  or 
Providence,  which,  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  transcended 
every  other.  For  this  was  also  the  law  of  Rome  and  her 
eternal  destiny;  this  was  the  sanction  of  all  her  conquests 
and  usurpations ;  this  was  the  law,  to  go  deeper  still,  of  all 
human  society,  founded  as  it  was,  in  the  view  of  Roman 
moralists  on  the  two  immemorial  despotisms  of  slavery  and 
marriage.  The  establishment  of  the  Caesarian  empire  on  the 
ruins  of  liberty  was  the  crowning  manifestation  of  this  tran¬ 
scendental  law,  soaring  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  minor  obli¬ 
gations.  Virgil’s  patriotism  acquiesced  in  the  usurpation  of  the 
divine  Augustus,  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  his  moral  sense 
was  reconciled  to  the  tyranny  of  Roman  conquest,  to  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  master  over  his  slave,  of  the  husband  over  his  wife 
and  family — the  belief,  namely,  that  the  paramount  Necessity 
acts  on  principles  of  its  own,  always  beyond  human  question, 
generally  beyond  human  conception.  This,  in  the  decrepitude 
of  heathenism,  was  the  religion  in  which  Virgil’s  piety  sought  a 
refuge,  of  which  his  enthusiasm  made  him  the  high-priest  and 
interpreter.  The  character  of  his  hero,  godlike  among  men 
because  childlike  under  the  sway  of  superior  influences,  illus¬ 
trates  with  precision  and  consistency  his  leading  idea  of  the 
divine  government  of  the  world. 


BERTHA  DAELEY* 

HE  outline  of  this  book  is  very  slight.  Captain  Stapleton,  a 
younger  son  of  a  baronet,  marries  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  General  Moreton,  and  dies  soon  after  the  birth  of  an  only- 
child,  the  supposed  autobiographer.  Bertha  grows  up  in  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  family  of  a  neighbouring  squire,  Mr.  Darley,  and 
in  a  “lover-like”  relation  with  one  of  his  sons,  Henry,  who  is 
obliged  by  his  father  to  give  up  his  inclination  for  clerical  life, 
and  to  leave  Cambridge  for  the  army.  During  his  military 
phase,  Henry  forms  an  engagement  with  Bertha,  but,  on  finding 
that  he  is,  with  his  father’s  consent,  about  to  become  a  clergy¬ 
man  after  all,  she  indignantly  declares  that  she  will  never  marry 
one  who  intends  to  “  exchange  his  brilliant  uniform  for  a  long 
black  coat  and  stiff  yellowy-white  cravat.”  Henry,  undeterred 
by  this,  returns  to  Cambridge,  where  he  “  comes  out  third 
wrangler  and  first  Smith’s  prizeman.”  Accident  brings  him  and 
Bertha  together  again,  they  are  married,  and  he  takes  her  to  his 
curacy,  a  poor  and  populous  parish  in  the  great  sea-port  town  of 

D - .  Here  we  make  acquaintance  with  several  new  characters, 

of  whom  the  chief  are  Basil  Spenser,  the  incumbent  of  another 
parish  in  the  town,  and  Constance,  the  brilliant  daughter  of  Sir 
Gerard  Stapleton,  and  cousin  of  Mrs.  Darley.  Between  these 
two,  while  Constance  is  on  a  visit  to  her  cousin,  mutual  affec¬ 
tion  springs  up.  Spenser,  seeing  some  alarming  obstacles  in  the 
way,  struggles  against  his  feelings;  but  one  day,  as  they  are 
riding  together,  Constance’s  horse  takes  fright,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  prodigious  display  of  equestrian  skill  on  her  part, 
pitches  her  into  a  hedge ;  whereupon  Basil,  without  giving  her 
time  to  come  round,  feels  himself  impelled  to  pour  forth  his  whole 
history  at  considerable  length,  and  finds  that  her  love  is  as  ardent 
as  his  own.  The  obstacles  to  matrimony  vanish.  It  turns  out 
that  Spenser  is  the  nearest  relative  of  Sir  Gerard  Stapleton’s 
especial  friend,  General  Blanchard,  a  veteran  lately  returned 
from  India;  and  the  two  old  gentlemen  give  a  glad  consent  to 
the  union  of  their  families,  and,  prospectively,  of  their  properties. 

The  Darleys  remove  from  D - to  Branston,  a  manufacturing 

town  in  Yorkshire.  Here  Henry,  in  the  rector’s  absence,  has 
the  charge  of  a  parish  infested  by  all  the  evils  that  are  to  be  foun  d 
in  great  manufacturing  parishes,  but,  of  course,  does  his  work  in 
exemplary  style,  and  is  energetically  seconded  by  his  wife.  About 
the  same  time,  Spenser  is  presented  to  the  incumbency  of  Holcut, 
a  neighbouring  and  similar  parish,  where  he  enters  on  a  still  more 
distinguished  career  of  usefulness.  His  marriage  is  delayed  by 
the  illness  and  death  of  Sir  Gerard,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he 
discovers  himself  to  be  in  a  hopeless  consumption.  He  makes 
up  his  mind,  however,  that  Constance  will  be  more  at  liberty  to 
do  good  as  a  widow  than  as  a  spinster.  The  marriage  takes  place, 
and,  after  a  winter  in  Italy,  Spenser  returns  to  Holcut,  with  the 
intention  of  setting  his  parish  into  perfect  order,  handing  it  over 
to  a  successor,  and  spending  his  last  days  as  a  beneficent 
landowner  at  Stapleton.  But  the  work  is  fatal  to  him,  and 
he  dies  at  Holcut,  leaving  Constance  to  mingle  her  grief  with 
that  of  General  Blanchard,  and  to  train  up  a  little  Basil,  “the 
heir  of  Stapleton  and  Callingford  Manor.”  The  old  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  parish  in  which  Bertha  had  spent  her  childhood 
resigns  his  living  to  Henry  Darley,  and  so  the  story  ends. 
There  is  but  little  of  incident  for  a  work  which,  if  printed 
in  the  ordinary  style,  would  fill  at  least  two  volumes ;  and  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  authoress  relies  less  on  her  plot 
than  on  other  things — such  as  character,  dialogue,  and  opinions. 
We  have,  indeed,  a  suspicion  that  for  some  limited  circle  or  circles 
the  book  may  have  an  illegitimate  attraction.  It  is  probable 
that  certain  characters,  which  are  more  broadly  than  delicately 
or  kindly  drawn,  may  be  recognised  as  likenesses  of  real  persons  ; 

*  Bertha  Barley ;  or,  Life  in  her  Husband’s  Curacies.  By  L.  H.  B. 
London;  J.  Blackwood.  i858. 
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and  that  at  this  moment  the  originals  of  the  seaport  and  the  manu¬ 
facturing  town  may  be  distracted  between  anti-Darley  and  Darley 
factions,  excited  by  the  show-up  of  Wilmots,  Durnfords,  Sims, 
Touchitts,  Dermont  Fitzcarews,  and  others — the  one  party  in¬ 
dignantly  protesting  “whata  shame!”  while  the  other  exultingly 
declares  that, Mrs.  Darley  has  but  “  served  them  right.”  This, 
however,  is  merely  a  guess,  suggested  partly  by  the  book  itself, 
and  partly  by  our  recollection  of  somo  other  pseudo-religious 
stories ;  and  we  deal  with  Bertha  Barley  on  grounds  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  local  knowledge. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  suppose  that  in  Bertha  the  authoress 
has  either  intentionally  or'  unintentionally  given  us  a  portrait 
of  herself,  for  Mrs.  Darley  is  an  eminently  disagreeable  person. 
She  does  not,  indeed,  profess  to  be  faultless — she  admits  that 
she  is  a  good  deal  of  a  “  vixen,”  and  gives  us  ample  evidence  of 
the  fact.  But  it  so  happens  that,  while  confessing  this  one  fault, 
she  is  blind  to  others  which  are  quite  as  striking ;  and,  un¬ 
fortunately,  while  her  bad  temper  affects  only  the  other  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  story,  her  conceit,  flippancy,  dogmatism,  and 
intolerance  are  serious  annoyances  to  the  reader.  She  continu¬ 
ally  represents  herself  as  saying  the  rudest  things  on  insufficient 
provocation,  or  on  no  provocation  at  all;  and  when  she  attempts  to 
season  her  rudeness  with  wit,  she  falls  into  the  most  offensive  pert- 
ness.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  her  view  of  curate  life  differs,  in  one 
important  respect,  from  that  with  which  the  world  has  been  made 
most  familiar ;  for  we  hear  nothing  of  a  struggle  with  poverty. 
On  the  contrary,  the  curate  and  his  wife  are  in  good  circum¬ 
stances,  and  live  with  something  of  dignity  in  their  style ;  but 
where  a  lady  whose  connexions  were  all  generals,  baronets,  and 
broad-acred  country  gentlemen  can  have  picked  up  such  manners 
and  such  a  tone  of  feeling  as  Mrs.  Darley ’s,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss 
to  imagine.  The  violence  of  her  antipathies  is  as  extraordinary 
as  the  narrowness  of  her  thoughts.  Bishops,  merchants,  manu¬ 
facturers,  High-Church  clergymen,  Low-Church  clergymen,  and 
people  who  are  in  no  way  worse  or  more  ridiculous  than  the  average 
of  mankind,  are  all  bespattered  in  turn.  She  seems  to  consider 
it  as  quite  a  crime  for  any  clergyman  to  have  a  flock  less  un¬ 
civilized  than  the  parishioners  amongst  whom  her  husband’s  lot 
was  cast,  or  to  think  of  any  labour  as  useful  and  allowable  except 
the  management  of  an  over-peopled  parish  in  a  northern  town. 

“  Working  clergy”  and  “  drones”  are  the  only  classes  which  she 
acknowledges ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  this  distinction 
would  be  practically  applied. 

Mrs.  Darley’s  religious  opinions  have  puzzled  us  not  a  little. 
The  most  disagreeable  people  in  the  book  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilmot,  the  incumbent  of  Henry’s  first  parish  and  his  wife. 
The  characteristics  of  this  couple,  their  coarse  and  undisguised 
self-importance,  their  freedom  from  any  suspicion  of  defects  in 
themselves,  their  love  of  bustle  and  fuss,  their  belief  that  every¬ 
thing  is  to  be  done  by  the  use  of  certain  watchwords  and 
formulas,  their  repulsiveness  towards  all  but  their  own  party, 
their  fondness  for  domineering,  their  want  of  real  sympathy 
with  the  poor,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  their  efforts — all 
these  unpleasant  characteristics  are  more  usually  connected 
with  another  system  than  with  the  “  ultra-high-churchism  ” 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  profess.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  the  Wilmots  are  represented  as  ultra-high-churcli,  and  as 
more  than  ultra-disagreeable  ;  and  we  imagine  that  Mrs.  Dar¬ 
ley  must  wish  to  recommend  some  entirely  different  type  of 
doctrine.  Sometimes  she  clamours  for  “  the  Gospel  ”  in  a 
style  which  seems  to  savour  of  Exeter  Hall — sometimes  sho 
uses  language  which  sounds  like  a  distant  echo  of  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley.  Yet,  after  all,  it  woidd  appear  that  her  own  opinions  are  not 
very  remote  from  Mr.  Wilmot’s.  No  opportunity  is  lost  of  ridi¬ 
culing  “  evangelical  ”  religionists  and  their  ways.  The  pattern 
Henry  Darley  is  considered  by  his  opponents  a  “  Puseyite” — 
the  pattern  Basil  Spenser  reforms  his  manufacturing  town  on 
principles  of  unmixed  and  uncompromising  churchmanship,  with 
a  grand  organization  of  curates  and  clerical  college,  “  sisters” — 
who,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  are  styled  “of  Beneficence” — peni¬ 
tentiaries  (only  that  some  other  name  is  to  be  found  for 
them),  service  twice  a  day,  and  other  things  which  certainly 
would  find  no  favour  with  the  Record  or  its  readers.  The  great 
lesson  which  Mrs.  Darley  would  teach,  therefore,  is,  not  that 
such  principles  as  Mr.  Wilmot’s  are  false,  but  that,  in  order  to 
do  any  good,  they,  like  any  other  principles,  must  be  carried 
out,  not  by  mere  dry  mechanism,  but  with  spirit  and  life.  And 
surely  this  lesson  might  have  been  taught  with  much  less  of 
pretension,  and  in  a  far  less  disagreeable  manner — if,  indeed,  any 
reasonable  person  could  require  to  be  taught  it  at  all. 

Of  the  other  characters  we  need  not  say  much.  Spenser  is  the 
authoress’s  grand  ideal — “  handsome,  peculiarly  handsome,  and 
possessing  that  noble  mien  and  air  which  involuntarily  com¬ 
mands” — eloquent,  learned,  accomplished,  full  at  once  of  energy 
and  gentleness,  so  that,  instead  of  wondering  at  his  success  in 
what  ho  undertakes,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  wonder  how 
ordinary  clergymen  can  be  expected  to  effect  anything  at  all. 
Henry  is  a  copy  of  Spenser  on  considerably  smaller  paper. 
Constance  begins  as  a  fast  young  lady  and  ends  as  a  saint,  but 
we  cannot  say  that  we  take  much  to  her  in  either  character.  Sir 
Gerard  Stapleton  has  nothing  very  distinctive  about  him.  General 
Blanchard  is  the  choleric  and  beneficent  old  gentleman  of  the 
stage,  and,  in  middle-aged  readers,  will  call  up  visions  of  Terry  or 
Dowton — of  bushy  white  eyebrows  and  a  pendulous  pigtail,  a  coat 
somewhat  like  the  Windsor  uniform,  a  cocked-hat  under  the  arm, 


a  stick  continually  rapping  the  floor,  saucer  buttons  and  enormous 
shoe-buckles.  The  person  who  has  most  the  air  of  something 
which  might  exist  in  real  life  is  Mrs.  Durnford,  the  great  mer¬ 
chant’s  wife,  and  leader  of  what  is  considered  to  be  the  highest 
fashion  among  the  commercial  society  of  the  seaport  town.  The 
somewhat  American  refinement  and  “  exclusiveness”  of  this  lady 
are  perhaps  more  amusing  than  the  authoress  intended  them  to 
be.  There  is  also  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Durnford’s  husband,  Freddy 
byname,  who,  from  a  “bear”  led  about  by  his  groom,  becomes, 
under  the  tuition  of  Mrs.  Darley  and  Constance,  a  civilized  man, 
a  gallant  officer,  and  husband  of  a  silly  little  Miss  Drummond, 
otherwise  styled  Annie  Lilybelle.  And  there  is  a  female  attendant 
named  Janet,  who  with  her  exclamations  of  “  Name  a  dear !”  and 
“  Name  a  goodness!”  is  only  less  tedious  than  old  Betty  Nest- 
field  in  Five  Years  of  It. 

Mrs.  Darley  thinks  it  necessary,  “  in  these  Anglo-French 
days,”  to  embellish  her  pages  with  French  words ;  but  her 
studies  in  that  language  do  not  appear  to  have  proceeded  very 
far.  We  beg  to  assure  her  that  even  a  male  abomination  like 
Mr.  Wilmot  is  not  a  “bete  noir,”  that  distrait  is  not  feminine, 
protegee  masculine,  passee  plural,  nor  “esquire  aux  dames” 
French  at  all.  Neither  can  we  admire  such  a  display  of  Latin 
as  “  Our  mirth  burst  forth  nolens  volens nor  the  mythological 
learning  which  is  exhibited  in  speaking  of  “  Mr.  Sol,”  “  Mr. 
Atlas,”  and  “  Madame  Echo.”  But  most  especially  we  would 
beg  Mrs.  Darley,  before  venturing  hereafter  on  any  attempts 
in  foreign  languages,  to  pay  some  attention  to  correctness  in 
writing  her  own.  For  it  is  not  usual  for  educated  people  to 
perpetrate  such  sentences  as  these  : — “  Oh,  that  I  could  cast  off 
my  love  like  he  could  his  bright  coat!” — “  I  was  frightened  of 
her”  (a  phrase  which  occurs  repeatedly) ;  or  (which  we  fear 
the  authoress  will  hardly  be  disposed  to  say  to  ourselves),  “  Your 
appreciation  of  my  merits  are  very  flattering.” 


PASCAL* 

IN  an  article  which  we  published  some  time  ago  on  the  Lettres 
Provinciates,  we  proposed  to  take  an  opportunity  of  direct¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  points  connected  with 
Pascal’s  great  work,  the  Apologie  du  Christianisme,  which  exists 
only  in  fragments.  As  most  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  aware, 
these  fragments  were  some  years  since  systematically  arranged 
by  M.  Faugere  with  that  extraordinary  industry  and  ingenuity 
which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  French  editors.  At  the 
time  of  its  publication  M.  Faugere’s  edition  excited  great  interest, 
partly  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  partly  on  account  of  a 
variety  of  heterodox  opinions  which  the  publication  was  supposed 
to  fix  upon  Pascal,  and  partly  on  account  of  various  controversies 
excited  by  collateral  circumstances  connected  with  the  work 
itself ;  but  the  fragmentary  character  of  Pascal’s  notes  makes 
it  so  difficult  to  follow  their  connexion  that  our  readers  will 
probably  thank  us  for  a  sketch  of  the  general  nature  of  tho 
argument  which  they  embody. 

The  book  would  have  consisted,  if  it  had  been  completed,  of 
two  parts — the  second  forming  a  treatise  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  the  first  a  series  of  dissertations  intended  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  sufficient  a  priori  probability  of  its  truth 
to  induce  a  reasonable  man  to  accept  it  on  slight  positive 
evidence.  It  is  difficult  to  make  very  much  of  the  second 
part  of  the  book.  It  is  partly  historical,  but  principally 
critical,  while  a  great  deal  of  it  was  to  have  turned  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  and  of  the  typical  and  mystical 
portions  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  whole  value  of 
such  speculations  depends  on  the  care  with  which  their  details 
are  worked  out,  and  it  is  difficult  to  extract  anything  complete 
and  systematic  from  the  confused  notes  upon  the  subject  which 
alone  remain.  The  argument  of  the  first  part,  though  expressed 
in  a  fragmentary  manner,  can  still  be  pretty  clearly  traced.  Its 
general  purport  is  as  follows.  There  is  in  all  human  affairs  a 
radical  confusion  and  absurdity,  which  leads  perpetually  to  two 
results  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Men,  on  the  one 
hand,  are  haunted  by  conceptions  of  truth,  justice,  virtue,  noble¬ 
ness,  and  happiness — on  the  other,  they  live  in  a  state  of  things 
which  tends  to  prove  these  conceptions  to  be  altogether  false. 
Stoicism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pyrrhonism  on  the  other,  have  a 
hold  on  the  human  mind  which  it  can  never  shake  off.  There  is 
a  point  of  view  in  which  Epictetus,  and  there  is  a  point  of  view 
in  which  Montaigne,  is  unanswerable.  Human  nature  therefore 
is  corrupt.  Christianity  recognises  and  is  founded  on  that  cor¬ 
ruption  which  it  professes  to  be  able  to  repair.  The  life  of  its 
author,  and  the  leading  facts  of  its  creed,  exalt  us  to  the  highest 
dignity.  They  also  enter  into  the  lowest  humiliation  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable.  There  is  enough  positive  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  truth  of  this  system  to  justify  any  one  in  adopting 
it  w ho  feels  inclined  to  do  so,  and  to  protect  him  from  ridicule  if 
he  does.  Inasmuch  as,  in  this  world,  it  frequently  happens  that 
there  is  nothing  to  act  upon  but  imperfect  evidence,  in  which 
case  the  intellect  has  to  pray  in  aid  the  promptings  of  inclination, 
these  considerations  complete  the  case  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
proving,  in  a  few  words,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  believe  it  if  you  like  it,  that  you  risk  less  by  believing 
than  by  disbelieving,  and  that  you  must  do  one  or  the  other. 

*  Pensecs,  Fragments,  et  Lettres  de  Blaise  Pascal.  Par  M.  Prospfere 
Faugere.  1 844. 
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This  translated  into  the  plainest  language  —  though  it  is  in¬ 
finitely  less  plain  spoken  and  emphatic  than  Pascal’s — is  the  gist 
of  his  argument.  If  it  were  consistent  with  the  general  object 
of  this  journal  to  do  so,  it  would  be  impossible  in  any  moderate 
space  to  discuss,  in  their  principal  bearings,  the  enormous  subjects 
which  such  an  argument  embraces.  We  will,  therefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few  considerations  on  the  special  illustrations  which 
Pascal  gives  upon  one  branch  of  his  subject,  and  on  the  general 
method  of  his  argument.  , 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  observe  the  manner  m  which, 
probably  under  the  influence  of  Descartes,  Pascal  takes  liis  own 
feelings  as  the  criterion  by  which  he  is  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of 
mankind  at  large.  He  always  appears  to  argue  that,  because  a 
proposition  or  a  view  of  life  appears  self-evident  to  his  mind,  it 
must  necessarily  appear  self-evident  to  every  other  mind.  There 
are  deep  traces  of  this  temper  in  the  fragments  of  chapters  which 
were  intended  to  prove  the  misery  and  corruption  of  man.  The 
grounds  upon  which  he  rests  this  conclusion  are,  first,  the  eager¬ 
ness  which  men  show  for  amusement  and  occupation,  which,  he 
says,  arises  from  their  inward  consciousness  of  their  own  misery, 
and  their  disinclination  to  be  alone  with  themselves— second,  the 
degrading  necessity  under  which  we  lie  of  subjecting  ourselves 
to  influences  obviously  deceptive  in  their  very  nature — -more 
especially  to  imagination  and  to  vanity — and  lastly,  the  dispro¬ 
portion  of  man  to  nature.  Surrounded  as  he  is  by  infinity  in 
point  of  greatness,  and  infinity  in  point  of  littleness,  he  can  only 
see  enough  of  the  world  around  him  to  know  that  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  vast  as  their  sphere  may  be,  are  only  extensive 
enough  to  show  him  his  ignorance. 

Such  are  Pascal’s  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  man  is  in  a 
position  in  itself  wretched,  degraded,  and  absurd.  That  much  is 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a  view  is  no  doubt  true,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  also  true  that  Pascal  had  just  one  of  those  minds 
which  would  naturally  adopt  it ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  obvious 
that  the  value  of  his  observations  can  only  be  obtained  by  very 
much  wider  observation  and  study  than  he  bestowed  on  the  matter. 
Thus,  for  example,  nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  than  his 
doctrine  about  amusement  and  occupation.  “  All  the  misfortunes 
of  life,”  he  says,  “  may  be  traced  to  men’s  incapacity  to  sit  still 
in  a  room.”  All  human  occupations  he  looks  upon  as  merely 
diversions  in  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word — expedients  for 
preventing  the  mind  from  preying  on  itself;  and  thence  he 
infers  that  to  prey  upon  itself  is  at  once  its  natural  condition  and 
the  abiding  and  conclusive  evidence  of  its  corrupt  nature.  That 
Pascal’s  mind  may  have  been  in  this  condition  is  extremely  pro¬ 
bable,  but  that  such  is  the  normal  condition  of  human  minds  in 
general  is  a  very  different  and  a  very  doubtful  proposition. 
Most  people  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  mind,  like  the 
body,  has  powers  expressly  adapted  for  action,  and  that  if  they 
do  not  act  and  are  not  supplied  with  suitable  objects  for  acting, 
the  mind  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition  as  much  as  the  body  would 
be  if  it  were  confined  to  one  unvarying  posture ;  so  that  the 
inclination  of  the  mind  to  prey  upon  itself,  when  deprived  of  all 
external  objects  of  thought,  no  more  proves  its  corruption  than  the 
fact  that  the  body  moves  during  life,  and  lies  still  after  death, 
proves  that  death  is  its  normal  state.  It  is,  we  think,  equally 
strange  and  true,  that  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject  Pascal 
falls  into  the  very  same  error  which  misled  Kousseau  in  his 
speculations  upon  the  origin  of  society.  To  suppose  that  unless 
human  nature  were  corrupt  men  would  take  pleasure  in  absolute 
inaction  is  the  precise  counterpart  of  the  theory,  that  the  6avage 
state  must  be  the  state  of  nature,  because  it  is  the  simplest  state 
of  which  we  can  form  a  notion. 

A  somewhat  similar  observation  applies  to  Pascal’s  remaining 
arguments  upon  this  point.  He  fully  adopts  the  sceptical  theory 
of  imagination  as  a  pvissance  trompev.se.  In  Mr.  Faugere’s 
edition  of  the  Pensees  there  are  numerous  scattered  reflections, 
some  of  which  had  been  suppressed  in  earlier  editions,  which  may 
well  be  imagined  to  have  given  great  scandal  to  his  earlier  editors. 
He  attributes  to  deceit — to  what  we  in  the  slang  of  the  day 
should  call  shams — a  very  large  proportion  of  the  power  of  all 
established  authorities.  The  judges  in  their  ermine  are  to  him 
mere  “  chats  fourres,”  but  he  strives  to  make  this  view  of  the 
case  harmonize  with  the  deepest  convictions  of  the  sacredness  of 
authority  by  a  reflection  which  comes  very  near  to  the  populus 
vult  decipi.  Nature  is  corrupt.  Man  must  be  imposed  upon — 
it  is  a  necessary  part  of  his  punishment  and  degradation.  As 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  fragments,  he  appears  to  have 
taken  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  confirming  his  melancholy  views  of  the 
condition  and  destiny  of  mankind  by  a  keen  exposure  of  the  various 
defects  which  exist  in  the  arrangements  of  human  society,  coupled 
with  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  are  necessary  and 
inevitable.  Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  to  find 
in  the  pages  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  modem  apologists 
of  Christianity  denunciations  of  the  inequalities  and  injustice  of 
institutions,  which  may  almost  be  described  as  universal,  such  as 
would  seem  more  in  keeping  with  the  views  of  a  professed  revo¬ 
lutionist.  Thus,  for  example,  he  maintains  that  abstract  justice 
would  require  an  equal  division  of  property,  and  he  polishes  and 
elaborates  with  manifest  complacency  a  sarcasm,  the  point  of 
which  is,  that  whereas  in  general  it  is  a  great  crime  to  kill  a 
man,  it  may  become  an  honourable  thing  to  do  so  if  you  live  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  a  river.  It  never  occurs  to  him  that  these 
things  are  capable  of  being  remedied  or  even  of  being  mitigated. 
It  w'ould  weaken  his  cause  if  they  were  not  there,  for  the  madness 
and  folly  of  the  world  is  that  on  which  he  takes  his  stand.  Such 


a  standing  ground  will,  unhappily,  be  always  accessible  enough;  but 
those  who  adopt  it  ought  to  remember  that  what  they  look  upon 
as  shams  and  impostures  are  so  far  from  being  rendered  necessary 
to  the  transaction  of  human  affairs  by  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  that  they  are  either  impediments,  the  removal  of  which 
would,  even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  be  a  great  blessing,  or 
else  the  results  of  misunderstandings  which  in  some  cases  have 
been,  and  in  other  cases  are  being,  explained  away.  The  imagi¬ 
nation  itself  is  so  far  from  being  essentially  apnissance  trompeuse, 
that  it  is  in  fact  the  great  active  principle  of  our  nature.  With¬ 
out  some  imagination  a  man  could  not  mend  a  pen  or  make  a  pair 
of  shoes,  for  he  must  have  a  conception  of  the  effect  which  he 
means  to  produce  before  he  can  produce  it.  The  external  deco¬ 
rations  of  civil  and  military  authority  are  in  their  origin  mere 
matters  of  association.  They  are,  at  present,  either  tributes  to  what 
men  naturally  reverence,  or  else  they  are  pleasures  with  which  the 
position  of  persons  in  power  enables  them  to  gratify  themselves  ; 
but  wide  and  woful  experience  ought  by  this  time  to  have  con¬ 
vinced  the  most  sceptical  that  people  who  calculate  upon  the 
weight  which  such  influences  will  derive  from  the  weakness  or 
corruption  of  human  nature,  reckon  altogether  without  their 
host.  The  crowTn  and  the  ermine  may  ornament  a  real  au  thority, 
but  they  are  the  least  of  all  defences  for  a  sham  one.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  totally  impossible  to  show  that  in  any  province 
of  human  affairs,  folly  or  wickedness  is,  in  a  temporal  point  of 
view,  a  source  of  strength,  or  of  anything  more  than  accidental 
and  exceptional  profit;  and  it  appears  to  us,  as  far  as  we  can 
understand  Pascal’s  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  proposition  that 
folly  and  wickedness  are  useful  in  a  temporal  point  of  view  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  force  of  his  argument. 

The  principal  contemporary  interest  of  these  observations  lies 
in  their  bearing  upon  a  mode  of  arguing  which  will,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  always  be  popular,  and  which  was  never  more  popular 
than  it  is  now.  Its  universal  characteristic  is,  that  it  argues 
from  sceptical  premises  to  an  orthodox  conclusion.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  it  be  impartially  applied,  scepticism  may  be 
made  to  be  suicidal,  for  it  may  be  so  used  as  to  destroy  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  it  has  raised.  The  most  famous  specimen  of  this 
sort  of  argument  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  Bishop  Butler’s 
famous  criticism  on  Fatalism.  If  fatalism,  he  argues,  is  applied 
universally,  it  becomes  unimportant,  for  it  puts  injustice  upon  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  footing  as  justice.  This  mode  of  turning  an  adver¬ 
sary’s  batteries  on  himself  has  a  w  onderful  attraction  for  some 
minds.  It  forms,  in  particular,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
several  books  which  have  obtained  a  very  wide  popularity. 
As  an  illustration  of  our  meaning,  we  may  particularly  refer 
to  that  well-known  volume,  The  Eclipse  of  Faith;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that,  within  certain  limits,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate. 
It  is,  however,  most  important  that  these  limits  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  borne  in  mind,  for  if  they  are  once  forgotten,  the  result  is 
that  the  would-be  Christian  apologist  becomes  himself  a  greater 
sceptic  than  his  antagonists.  What  such  arguments  really  prove, 
or  rather  wffiat  they  tend  to  prove,  in  favour  of  any  positive  form 
of  religious  belief,  is,  that  its  truth  or  falsehood  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  critical  and  historical  inquiry  into  its  claims  to  be 
considered  as  revealed  truth,  and  not  by  a  priori  speculation ; 
and  their  value  exclusively  depends  on  the  weight  with  which  that 
point  is  pressed.  If  the  second  part  of  Butler’s  Analogy,  or  the 
second  part  of  Pascal’s  Apology,  were  wanting,  the  first  parts  of 
those  works  would  be  arguments  in  favour  of  Pyrrhonism,  if  they 
were  in  favour  of  anything.  Butler’s  argument  is  that  there  are 
certain  objections  to  Christianity,  and  that  they  all  equally  apply 
to  theism.  Pascal  urges  the  same  point  in  a  more  general  way, 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  rest  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  divine 
upon  its  recognition,  and  even  upon  its  reproduction,  of  the 
fundamental  contradictions  which  he  supposed  to  pervade  all 
human  affairs.  If  he  had  stopped  here,  and  had  not  gone  on  to 
give  positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  system,  he  would  have 
said  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  human 
affairs  are  fundamentally  absurd— if  the  result  of  our  widest 
inquiries  upon  the  subject  is  that  men  are  disproportioned,  at 
war  with  themselves,  half  gods  and  half  brutes,  how  can  that 
fact  dispose  us  to  believe  in  a  system  which  leads  us  to  explain 
the  difficulty  ?  It  is  indeed  a  strange  way  of  arguing  to  say  that 
there  must  be  a  solution  because  there  is  a  difficulty.  Prima 
facie,  the  existence  of  the  one  is  evidence  against  the  other.  If 
life  formed  a  compact,  harmonious  design  of  w  hich  one  element 
were  wanting,  and  if  a  particular  creed  supplied  that  element, 
the  fact  would  be  a  strong  argument  in  its  favour ;  but  if  the 
world,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  a  mad  confusion,  the  fact  that  a 
certain  form  of  doctrine  reduces  that  confusion  to  harmony  is  no 
argument  in  its  favour,  unless  it  is  backed  by  positive  evidence 
of  its  truth ;  for  it  is  begging  the  question,  and,  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  case,  it  is  self- contradictory  to  assume  that  the  system 
of  life  is  harmonious,  and  not  confused.  People  in  the  present 
day  constantly  argue  as  if,  by  showing  the  difficulties  of  other 
systems,  they  could  establish  their  own.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  nor  a  more  dangerous  error.  Doubt  can  only  produce 
doubt ;  and  the  reasoners  to  whom  we  refer  can  only  be  com- 
pared  to  a  sailor  who  throws  a  torch  into  the  magazine  to  save 
the  ship  from  being  taken. 

The  practical  results  of  resting  upon  this  negative  form  of 
argument  are  unhappily  common,  and  are  connected  with  it  in 
the  closest  possible  manner.  In  one  class  of  minds  it  produces 
that  most  dishonest  of  all  habits— the  habit  of  believing  till  you 
get  a  creed.  In  another  it  gives  rise  to  a  practical  Pyrrhonism, 
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which  is  infinitely  more  common  tlmn  most  people  suppose.  In 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  his  book,  Pascal  intro¬ 
duces  a  debate  with  a  person  who  doubts  the  existence  of  God  : — 

S’il  y  a  un  Dieu,  il  cst  infiniment  incomprehensible,  puisque  n’ayant  ni 
parties  ni  bornes  il  n’a  nul  rapport  a  nous;  nous  sommes  done  incapables  de 

connaitre  ni  ce  qu’il  est  ni  s’il  cst . Il  y  a  un  chaos  infini  qui  nous 

s£pare.  Il  se  joue  un  jeu  a  l’extremitd  de  cette  distance  infini  oil  il  arrivera 

croix  ou  pile.  Que  gagerez-rous  ? . Le  juste  est  de  ne  point  parier. 

.  .  .  .  Oui,  mais  il  faut  parier :  ccla  n’est  pas  volontaire ;  vous  dtes  embarquA 
Lequel  prendrez-vous  done  ? 

He  then  proceeds  to  prove  that  there  is  less  risk  in  betting  on  the 
affirmative  than  on  the  negative ;  and  his  interlocutor  objects — 

J’ai  les  mains  liees  et  la  bouehe  muette,  on  me  force  it  parier  et  je  ne  suis 
pas  en  liberty,  on  ne  me  rclache  pas  et  jo  suis  fait  d’une  telle  sorte  que  jo  ne 
puis  croire.  Que  voulez-vous  done  que  jo  fasse? — Apprenez  [is  the  answer] 

de  ccux  qui  ont  ct4  life  comme  vous . Suivez  la  maniere  par  oil  ils  ont 

commence;  c' cst  en  faisant  tout  comme  s' ils  croyaient,  cn  prenant  de  I’eau 
benite.  en  faisant  dire  des  messes,  Sfc. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  dismal  moral  suicide  than  that  of  a 
man  who  makes  a  lie  his  first  step  towards  heaven,  and  who  tries 
to  teach  himself  religion  by  desecrating  its  most  sacred  rites. 
St.  Paul  thought  that  belief  iu  God  was  a  condition  precedent  to 
worship.  Pascal  exactly  reverses  this  opinion.  An  atheist  is  no 
doubt  in  a  wretched  condition,  but  surely  if  he  bears  his  opinions 
about,  consciously  regarding  them  as  a  curse  and  a  calamity, 
there  is  far  more  hope  that  he  may  be  brought  to  a  better  mind 
than  if  he  disavows  them  as  dreai’y,  though  lie  cannot  renounce 
them  as  false.  In  the  one  case  he  is  at  least  an  honest  man,  in 
the  other,  whatever  pious  disguises  he  may  wear,  he  is  a  hypo¬ 
crite,  a  liar,  and  a  coward. 

Such  a  state  of  feeling  is  not  without  examples  in  our  own 
time  and  country  ;  but  a  far  more  common  result  of  the  inju¬ 
dicious  and  sometimes  savage  and  malignant  zeal  with  which 
Christian  advocates  preach  universal  scepticism,  in  order  to  shut 
the  mouths  of  deists,  is  one  of  which  they  little  suspect  the 
extent.  It  is  not  every  one  who  agrees  in  Pascal’s  dogma,  that 
“  il.  faut  parier."  Sharpen  the  horns  of  your  dilemma  as  you 
will,  and  the  great  mass  of  mankind  will  still,  as  a  general  rule, 
avoid  both,  by  the  simple  process  of  remaining  undecided. 
Almost  every  one  who  argues  on  dilemmas  forgets  that  there 
are  always  three  ways  of  proceeding.  If  you  go  on,  you  must 
either  go  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  you  may  also  stay  where 
you  are.  The  position,  no  doubt,  is  logically  incomplete,  and  an 
argument  always  assumes  that  logical  completeness  is  an  object 
to  the  person  to  whom  the  argument  is  addressed.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  especially  by  those  who  argue  on 
topics  of  such  vast  importance  as  those  to  which  we  have  been  re¬ 
ferring,  that  the  practical  result  of  their  arguments  on  the  mass 
of  their  readers  is  of  much  more  consequence  than  their  logical 
cogency  as  against  their  antagonists.  To  halt  between  two  opinions 
is,  in  ordinary  cases,  far  from  being  unpleasant.  The  number  of 
people  who  are  sincerely  and  earnestly  desirous  of  arriving  at 
truth,  especially  at  theological  truth,  at  any  expense  of  suffering 
and  labour,  is  small  indeed.  The  number  of  people  who 
have  a  curiosity  about  the  matter  is  enormously  large.  Try 
to  drive  a  man  of  this  sort  into  one  view  by  showing  him 
the  difficulties  of  others,  and  you  only  suggest  to  him  that 
there  are  difficulties  in  all.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  home  to 
such  a  person  the  conviction  that  il  faut  parier.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  true.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  business  of  life — business 
which  the  common  sentiment  of  the  world  regards,  and  rightly 
regards,  as  necessary  and  honourable — can  be  carried  on  without 
any  very  distinct  theological  creed  ;  and  such  business  is  so  abun¬ 
dant,  so  various,  and  so  interesting,  that  not  only  is  it  easy  to  turn 
away  the  mind  from  theological  subjects,  but  it  is  extremely  hard 
not  to  do  so.  The  disposition  to  a  sort  of  lazy  indifference, 
slightly  relieved  by  a  languid  curiosity,  will  prevail  amongst  the 
majority  of  the  educated  world  just  in  proportion  to  the  success 
with  which  theologians  succeed  in  refuting  each  other’s  positive 
opinions,  and  in  showing  that  they  can  return  with  deadly  effect 
the  thrusts  which  they  cannot  parry. 


ANGLING  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND* 

E  have  here  a  whole  cloud  of  new  books  on  fish  and  fishing, 
which  proves — whatever  may  be  the  case  in  France,  where,  as 
we  lately  showed,  the  dark  ages  have  not  yet  passed  away — 
that  it  is  not  for  want  of  teachers  that  we  have  not  good  anglers. 
Good  anglers  we  have,  and  plenty  of  them  ;  and  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  more,  and  the  more  scientifically,  angling  is  cul¬ 
tivated,  the  more  and  better  fish  we  have.  It  is  with  rivers  as 
with  plantations — judicious  thinning  increases  the  yield. 

The  Angler's  Guide,  by  the  Ilev.  .James  Martin,  is  a  thoroughly 
worthless  book,  not  nearly  so  good  as  Salter’s  old-fashioned 
manual,  which,  though  written  by  a  vulgar  person  and  in  corre¬ 
sponding  English,  was  sensible  and  lively,  the  result  of  much 
activity,  though  not  extensive  experience.  The  Rev.  .Tames 


*  The  Angler’ s  Guide.  By  the  Rev.  James  Martin.  London:  Cox. 
Angling,  and  Where  to  Go.  By  Robert  Blakey.  London :  Routledge. 
Fish  and  Fishing  in  the  Lone  Glens  of  Scotland.  By  R.  Knox,  M.D. 
London :  Routledge. 

The  Practical  Angler,  <$fc.  By  W.  C.  Stewart.  Edinburgh  :  Black. 

The  Angler  in  the  Lake  District.  By  John  Davy,  M.D.  Longmans. 
Fishes  and  Fishing,  Sfc.  By  "W.  Wright,  Esq.,  sen.  London:  Newby. 
The  Border  Angicr.  A  Guide  Book  to  the  Tweed,  &c.  Edinburgh : 
Nimmo. 


Martin — a  pseudonym  we  trust,  for  the  credit  of  the  cloth — has 
produced  only  a  Cockney’s  catchpenny  imposture.  His  experience 
is  apparently  bounded  by  Staines,  Tottenham,  and  the  London 
Docks. 

Blakey’s  Angling,  and  Where  to  Go,  is  one  of  a  series  of  books 
for  the  country.  It  is  a  compilation,  and  we  should  judge  rather 
the  work  of  a  reader  of  other  books  than  a  fisherman — the 
figures  of  fish  are  the  best  part  of  the  book.  Mr.  Blakey  retails 
all  the  stock  stories  of  big  fish — the  Mannheim  pike,  weighing 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  nineteen  feet  long,  aged  at 
least  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  years — and  the  Dumbarton 
trout,  aged  fifty  years.  Angling  books,  like  Bible  commen¬ 
taries,  repeat  each  other.  One  is  certain,  in  a  professed  manual, 
to  find  that  “the  perch  is  a  bold  biting  fish,”  and  “  the  pike  is 
the  tyrant  of  the  waters,”  with  the  stock  sayings  about  the  sulky 
barbel,  and  the  nonsense  that  the  pope,  or  ruff,  is  a  hybrid 
between  the  gudgeon  and  perch;  and  whenever  an  angling  book  has 
these  stereotyped  passages,  it  may  be  dismissed  as  worthless.  Mr. 
Blakey  tells  us  that  “  spinning  for  pike  is  but  a  sorry  business” — 
an  observation  which  settles  his  qualifications  as  an  instructor. 
What  right  has  a  man  to  tell  us  that  “  the  lamprey  is  exactly 
like  the  eel  in  form  and  colour  P”  And  when  we  read  that  “  a 
genuine  unadulterated  horse-hair  line”  is  “  the  right  thmg  for 
trolling,  and  will  last  a  man’s  lifetime,”  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  Mr.  Blakey  never  trolled  a  line  at  all. 

Dr.  Knox  writes  a  pleasant  and  not  unscientific  little  book  on 
Fish  and  Fishing  in  the  Lone  Glens  of  Scotland.  His  fault  is 
indicated  in  his  title-page — he  runs  into  sentimentality  and  fine 
writing.  Ho  is  really  at  home  in  his  account  of  the  metamor¬ 
phoses  of  the  salmon  ;  and  the  distinction  between  the  varieties  of 
the  salmonidre,  par  and  sea-trout,  and  bull-trout  and  whitling,  &e., 
is  sensible.  But  we  cannot  say  as  much  of  his  lamentations  about 
“  the  loss  of  the  national  independence  of  Scotland,  which  is  a 
melancholy  subject,”  or  his  equally  tedious  reflections  on  the 
distinction  between  the  relative  value  of  genius  and  industry. 
Angling  certainly  encourages  the  meditative  faculty  ;  but  it  also 
encourages  the  virtue  of  silence.  A  man  engaged  in  solitary 
fishing  naturally  cultivates  the  habit  of  thinking  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects — hence,  we  suppose,  the  moralizing,  reflecting,  discursive 
tone  which  is  thought  to  be  en  regie  in  fishing  books.  But  the 
true  angler  is  silent  as  well  as  meditative  ;  and  whenever  a  writer 
on  fishing  begins  to  gabble,  we  suspect  that  he  is  not  master  of 
his  craft.  Izaak  Walton  himself  twaddled  ;  but  he  was  a  model 
twaddler.  His  successors,  for  the  most  part,  are  only  mocking¬ 
birds.  Dr.  Knox  says  something  of  the  curious  Loclimaben  fish — 
the  vendace,  or,  as  he  chooses  to  spell  it,  vendiss.  Ho  says  that 
an  allied  species  is  found  in  Loch  Lomond,  and  in  some  lakes  in 
North  Wales.  This  is  hardly  confirmed.  The  vendace  is  said 
never  to  have  taken  a  bait — a  statement  which  we  consider  just 
as  questionable  as  Walton’s  observation  that  the  Fordwich  trout 
never  takes  a  fly.  The  vendace  is  the  Cyprinus  lemiscus,  and 
can  be  caught  with  the  ordinary  pastes  and  gentles  suitable  to 
white  bottom  fish.  It  is  an  imported  fish,  and,  like  the  carp,  its 
introduction  is  probably  due  to  the  religious  houses.  The  com¬ 
mon  rhyme,  by  the  way,  about  carp,  hops,  reformation,  and  beer 
being  brought  into  England  is  utterly  untrue  ;  for  Dame  Berners 
mentions  carp  in  i486.  If  Dr.  Knox  wrould  abandon  his  fine 
writing  and  his  anglophobia,  he  would  be  a  recommendable 
author.  As  it  is,  he  is  not ;  and  his  little  book,  being  divided 
into  topographical  sections,  is  full  of  repetitions,  and  is  descrip¬ 
tive  rather  than  practical. 

Mr.  Stewart’s  book,  the  Practical  Angler,  entirely  fulfils  its 
title.  The  author,  who  is  said  to  be  the  best  fisherman  in  Scot¬ 
land,  has  an  object,  and  keeps  it  steadily  in  view — it  is  to  teach 
the  art  of  killing  trout  in  clear  water.  He  says,  and  with  entire 
truth,  that  anybody  can  kill  fish  in  a  coloured  stream.  His  car¬ 
dinal  point  of  faith  is  to  fish  up-stream.  Here  is  true  wisdom. 
A  trout  lies  up-stream — his  work  is  to  take  flies  and  food  float¬ 
ing  down-stream.  In  fishing  up-stream  you  are  behind  your  fish, 
and,  great  as  are  the  capacities  of  a  fish’s  eyes,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  angler  at  his  tail  has  more  chance  of  being  undiscovered 
than  if  he  charges  his  enemy  enface.  Next  comes  the  advantage 
that  in  striking  a  fish  your  chances  are  greater  in  striking  against 
him  than  in  snatching  from  him.  And  when  you  have  struck  a 
fish  you  pull  him  intowater  that  you  have  alreadyfished  over — you 
pull  him  down  stream,  leaving  all  the  water  above  you  undis¬ 
turbed.  What  is  meant  by  fly-fishing  P  Of  course  the  objects  to 
deceivo  the  trout  into  the  belief  that  he  sees  a  real  live  fly.  Which 
is  most  likely  to  deceive  him— a  fly  cast  above  him  and  gently 
floating  down  to  him,  or  one  cast  in  the  ordinary  fashion,  and 
madly  crossing  the  stream  at  eccentric  angles  and  with  galva¬ 
nized  jerks  P  Real  insects  never  cross  a  stream  driving  up 
against  the  current  by  superhuman,  not  to  say  superinsectine, 
leaps  and  plunges.  Fish  may  be  caught  by  flies  drawn  up  and 
across  the  stream  ;  but  nature’s  way  is  the  best,  and  that  floats 
flies  down  stream.  Of  course  in  dark  and  coloured  waters  the 
difference  is  less  important;  but  Mr.  Stewart’s  lesson  is  how  to  kill 
trout  in  clear  water.  And  we  heartily  subscribe  to  his  canons — 
with  the  modification  that  casting  up-stream  is  not  to  be  always 
straight  up,  but  diagonally,  going  over  the  whole  water,  but  still 
casting  upwards.  Another  very  sensible  observation  of  Mr. 
Stewart  is  that  the  colour  of  a  fly  is  not  half  so  important  as  the 
way  in  which  it  is  made  to  fall  and  float  on  the  water.  A  small 
fly  and  clear  gut  are  sine  quihus  non ;  and  the  thing  to  aim  at  is 
the  appearance  of  life,  not  colour,  in  your  artificial  bait.  A  more 
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'practical,  sound,  sensible,  and  unpretending  book  we  never  read, 
and  we  recommend  it  without  abatement  or  qualification. 

Dr.  Davy’s  Angler  in  the  Lake  District  is  cast  on  the  model 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  Salmonia,  and  pleasantly  recalls  it 
We  are  not  aware  whether  there  is  any  other  kindred  than  that 
■of  name  and  congenial  spirit  between  the  two  writers,  ibis 
work  does  not  contain  much  of  value  or  novelty  m  its  technical 
aspect;  but  it  is  a  pretty  guide-book,  and  its  literary  merit  is 
high.  Cast  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  it  meanders— not  quite  the 
same  thing  as  the  vulgarized  form  of  the  word,  maunders— t  hrough 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  human  and  divine,  poetical,  political,  philo¬ 
sophical,  moral,  and  scientific,  such  as  would  suggest  themselves 
to  the  educated  and  refined  mind  of  a  travelled  physician  engaged 
in  the  contemplative  man’s  recreation.  A  previous  work  ot  the 
same  writer,  the  Angler  and  his  Friend,  is  composed  in  the 
same  genial  graceful  spirit,  and  Dr.  Davy  takes  very  high  ranv 

in  our  piscatorial  library.  .  .. 

Fishes  and  Fishing,  by  Mr.  W.  Wright,  is  an  indescribable 
book.  As  the  author  details  his  actual  reminiscences  of  eighty- 
three  years  ago,  he  can  be  little  less  than  a  nonagenarian  :  and 
a  nonagenarian  writer  is  to  be  treated  with  respect.  V  itli  the 
garrulity,  he  presents  certainly  the  experience  of  extreme  old 
age.  A  most  retentive  memory  or  note-book  has  accompanied 
Mr.  Wright  through  life — a  memory  so  retentive  and  retro¬ 
spective  that  he  actually  apologizes  for  not  remembering,  not 
only  his  birth,  but  his  ante-natal  existence.  He  is  seriously 
troubled  that  he  cannot  account  for  being  his  father’s  son. 

“  How,”  he  says,  “  I  acquired  the  title  of  son  to  this  worthy 
couple ’is  a  mystery  beyond  the  comprehension  of  human  beings  ; 
we  find  ourselves  in  that  relation  in  life  to  certain  individuals, 
but  when  or  how  we  came  into  existence  we  are  in  a  state  of 
complete  ignorance.”  We  only  once  heard  an  instance  of  a 
better  memory  than  Mr.  Wight  s  in  detailing  feats  of  child¬ 
hood.  An  Irish  gentleman  once  assured  us  that  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  day  of  his  birth,  “and  a  confounded  hot  day  it  was. 
Sir;  they  were  obliged  to  open  my  mother’s  windows  to  keep 
life  in  her.”  Mr.  Wright’s  book  is  not  altogether  chaotic.  Yet, 
though  not  void,  it  is  utterly  without  form  or  connexion.  We 
can  only  give  extracts  just  as  they  come  to  hand,  without  any 
attempt  at  selection  or  verification  In  1805,  Mr.  Wright  killed 
a  salmon  at  the  Horse  and  Groom,  Lea  Bridge,  weighing  nine 
pounds  and  a  quarter.  He  “perfectly  remembers  seeing,  in 
1789,  a  salmon  caught  at  Laleliam  weighing  seventy  pounds.’  \Y  e 
give  the  statement  without  the  criticism  which  it  provokes  or  de¬ 
mands  ;  and  this  piscatorial  Nestor  says  that  “formerly,  but  in 
his  own  time,  in  walking  by  the  Thames  on  a  summer’s  evening, 
anywhere  above  S  unbury,  you  would  see  numbers  of  large  salmon 
leap  out  of  the  water.”  He  says  that  salmon  have  ceased  to  be 
caught  in  the  Thames  since  1825,  but  that  he  liimselt  lias  caught 
what  he  calls  sheggers,  which  seem  to  be  grilse,  at  Sunbury  in 
that  year.  These  arc  facts  worth  preserving,  and  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  that  the  Thames  should  not  again  be  a  salmon  j 
river.  We  believe  that  the  improved  locks  are,  on  the  whole,  a 
greater  practical  difficulty  than  the  foul  state  of  the  water  at 
London.  There  are  hopes  for  remedying  the  latter,  but  none 
for  the  former.  Still  we  happen  to  know  that  somehow  a 
sturgeon  has  ascended  above  Windsor  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  Mr.  Wright  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  : 
summer  shoal  of  eels  is  not  confined  to  the  Avon — it  is  to  be 
seen  annually  at  Kingston,  and  is  called  Eel  Fair.  The  sides 
of  the  stream  arc  literally  alive  with  myriads  of  millions  of 
“  elvers.”  It  is  suggested  that  they  should  be  eaten  like  white- 
bait.  We  only  imitate  Mr.  Wright’s  curious  and  discursive 
method  by  observing  that  in  an  assessment  of  Edward  III.,  one 
of  the  rivers  in  the  parish  of  Maiden  Newton  was  named  Bone- 
parte.  Mr.  W right’s  proof  of  the  hybridizing  of  fish  is  curiously 
incomplete.  He  says  that  it  was  proved  before  a  Committee  ot 
the  House  of  Commons  (what  strange  subjects  do  come  before 
these  committees)  that  a  female  salmon  having,  like  the  brother  s 
wife  in  Scripture,  lost  eight  online  successive  husbands,  “at 
last,  finding  no  male  salmon,  brought  a  large  male  trout  to  her 
spawning  furrow,”  and  hence  concludes  in  favour  of  hybridiza¬ 
tion.  There  is  not  a  word  of  proof  that  this  morganatic  marriage 
was  fruitful.  So  impressed  with  this  foolish  notion  of  hybrid¬ 
izing  is  Mr.  Wright — grounding  it  on  the  utterly  unwarrantable 
theory  that  the  pope  is  a  hybrid  between  the  gudgeon  and  perch 
— that  he  proposes  to  stock  the  Thames  with  hybrids  between 
the  salmon  and  trout,  thereby  avoiding  the  salmon’s  annual  sea¬ 
ward  migration  through  the  filthy  waters  of  London.  Supposing 
that  a  hybrid  were  obtained — which  we  believe  to  be  quite  im¬ 
possible — would  not  the  animal  law  of  the  infecundity  of  mules 
obtain  in  this  case  ?  A  curious  instance  of  instinct  in  lisli  is  pre¬ 
served  by  our  ancient  teacher,  which,  if  true,  is  most  remarkable. 
On  the  Volga,  the  rats  run  up  the  trees  in  flood-time  for  safety, 
when  the  sturgeons  violently  shake  the  trees  with  their  tails, 
and  “  the  rats  in  consequence  fall  into  the  water,  and  are 
devoured  alive  by  the  fish,  who  adopt  the  same  method  to  obtain 
the  unfledged  crows” — which  accounts-,  we  suppose,  for  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  caviare.  For  odd,  out-of-the-way,  old-world 
gossip,  but  for  no  higher  results,  Mr.  Wright’s  odd,  disjointed 
talk  may  amuse  an  idle  hour. 

The  Border  Angler  is  not  much  more  than  its  title-page 
promises.  It  is  rather  a  guide-book  than  a  practical  treatise ; 
but,  so  far  as  it  claims  to  teach,  it  teaches  well.  The  writer  is  an 
enthusiastic  disciple  of  Mr.  Stewart.  His  suggestions  on  woim-  | 
fishing  in  the  Border  streams  show  a  workman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FAREWELL  SEASON  OF  1IR.  CHARLES  KEAN  AS  MANAGER  OF  THE 

Royal  princess’s  theatre.— 

This  Theatre  will  OPEN  on  SATURDAY  NEXT,  2ml  October,  with  the  Farce 
of  DYING  FOR  LOVE.  To  be  followed  by  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,  which 
Play  will  be  performed  for  a  Fortnight,  and  then  withdrawn  for  the  production  ol 
Shakspeare's  Historical  Tragedy  of  KING  JOHN,  which  will  be  revived  on  Monday. 
18th  October. _ _ _ _ _ 

(ORYSTAL  PALACE.— Mdlle.  PICCOLOMINl’S  FAREWELL 

\i  TO  ENGLAND— The  FAREWELL  CONCEuT  of  this  popular  Artiste  will 
take  place  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  the  26th  September  (the  day  before  her  sailing  lor 
America),  when  will  be  given  a  GRAND  MISCELLANEOUS  CONCERT,  coinprismg 
the  principal  features  of  her  repertoire.  The  Concert  will  also  be  supported  by  Signor 
Giuglini,  and  othor  Artistes  from  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  Doors  open  at  Ten; 
Concert  to  commence  at  Three. 

Admission,  by  Season  Tickets,  or  by  Day  Tickets,  it  purchased  on  or  before  the  _/tli 
inst.,  2s.  6d.:  by  Payment  on  the  Day  of  Performance,  5s. ;  Reserved  Stalls,  2s.  6d.  extra. 
Plans  of  Seats  now  readv  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  2,  Exeter  Hall,  where,  as  well 

I  as  at  the  usual  Agents,  Tickets  may  be  had. 

Cheque*  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  payable  to  Mr.  William  Hisst  Dawson. 
Information  of  Excursion  Trains  from  various  parts  of  the  country  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Secretary's  Office,  Crystal  Palace. _ _ _ _ 

COMPANION  TO  A  LADY.— A  WIDOW  LADY,  aged  34,  is 

desirous  of  procuring  an  ENGAGEMENT  AS  COMPANION  TO  A  LADY - 
Lady  Mildred  Beresford  Hope  (Arklow  House,  Coniiauglit-plaee)  is  willing  to 
speak  to  her  capac  ities  for  the  position, J>y  manners,  education,  and  good  principles, 

TPDUCATION  FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  NOBLEMEN 

Jli  AND  GENTLEMEN.-A  GERMAN  ™™3TANT  LADY,  residing  m  he 
immediate  vicinity  of  Kensington  Gardens,  RLCEIYLS  A  LIM11LD  NUMLER  t  l 
YOUNG  LADIES.  The  most  eminent  Professors  attend  for  Music,  Drawing,  Ac. 
References  to  English  Families  cf  the  highest  distinction. 

Address  C.  T„  Messrs.  Hatchards,  187,  Piccadilly. _ _ 

r | TRAVELLING  TUTOR.  — A  CLERGYMAN,  Graduate  in 

I  honours  of  Oxford,  who  is  obliged  by  weakness  of  throat  to  abstain  Rom  duty, 
WISHES  TO  TAKE  CHARGE  OF  A  GENTLEMAN’S  SON  OL  SONS,  lor  whom 
the  advantages  of  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  may  be  desired.  The  Advertiser  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  Continent,  Egypt,  &c.,  and  lias  acted  as  Chaplain  to  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  principal  Embassies.  References  to  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  to 
Clergymen  of  acknowledged  character.  Tr  _T 

Address,  Rev.  A.  C.,  Post  Office,  Barnet,  Herts,  N. _ 

ANWELL  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  MIDDLESEX. 

_ MICHAELMAS  TERM,  OCTOBER  4th.  _ 

rpHE  SCHOOL  OF  ART  at  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  and  in 

the  following  Metropolitan  Districts,  will  RE-OPEN  lor  the  Session  ot  I-ne 
Months,  on  FRIDAY,  the  1st  OCTOBER. 

1.  SPITALF1ELDS— Crispin-street. 

2  FINSBURY— William-street,  Wilmington-squarc. 

3  ST  THOMAS  CHARTERHOUSE— Goswell-strert. 

4.  KOTHEHHITHE— Grammar  School,  Deptford-road. 

5.  ST.  MARTIN’S  IN  THE  FIELDS— Castle-street,  Long-acre. 

G.  LAMBETH— St.  Mary’s,  Princc’s-road. 

7  HAMPSTEAD — Dispensary  Building. 

8.  ST.  GEORGE’S  IN  THE  EAST — Cannon-street-road. 

At  South  Kensington,  37,  Gower-street,  Bcdford-square,  Spitalfields,  Finsbury,  and 
Charterhouse,  there  are  Female  Classes. 

For  Prospectuses,  Terms,  Ac.  apply  to  the  respective  Schools. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

MINES,  AND  OF  SCIENCE 
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C GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF 

J  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS. 

Director- Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 
During  the  Session  1858-59,  which  will  commence  on  the  4th  October,  the  following 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given:— 
1.  C'hymistry.  By  A.  VV.  Hofmann,  LL.D  ,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 

2.  Metallurgy.  By  John  Pebcy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

4.  Mineralogy.  1  By  Wabingxon  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

5.  Mining.  )  J 

G.  Geology.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.  By  Robert  Wielis,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Physics.  By  G.  G.  Stokes,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Mr.  Binns.  ,  .  ,  . 

The  fee  for  Matriculated  Students  (exclusive  of  the  Laboratories)  is  £30,  in  one 

sum,  on  entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20.  T  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chymistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the 
School),  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hofmann,  at  a  fee  of  £10  for  the  term  of  three 
months.  The  same  fee  is  charged  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr  Percy.  Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £1.  £1  10s.,  ana 
£2  each.  Officers  in  tile  Queen's  or  tile  East  India  Company’s  service  Her  Majesty  s 
Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers,  may  obtain  tickets  sl  reduced  charges. 

Certificated  Schoolmasters,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  education,  arc 
also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  Two  Exhibitions,  and  others 

have  also  been  established.  f  ..  ... 

For  a  prospectus  and  information  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
Jermyu-street,  London.  _ TRKNHAM  REEKS,  ItegUtrar. 

A  LEN  FIELD  PATEN  T  STARCH, 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

AND  PRONOUNCED  BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  TO  BE 
THE  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,  Ac.  Ac. _ _ 

INKS  FRO  M  SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  D  E  N  MAN, 

INTRODUCER  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORT,  SHERRY,  Ac., 
TWENTY  SHILLINGS  PER  DOZEN.  Bottles  included. 

The  well-established  and  daily-increasing  reputation  ot  these  wines  in  the  public 
estimation  renders  any  comment  respecting  them  unnecessary.  A  Pint  Sample  of 
each  for  24  stamps.  Wine  in  Cask  forwarded  tree  to  any  railway-station  m  England. 
EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Trbms— Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  Bank 
of  London.”  Price-lists  forwarded  on  application.  .. 

James  L.  Denman,  65,  Fenchurch-strect,  City  (corner  of  Kailua^ -place). 

r\  A  U  T 1 0  N.  —  Dr.  II.  JAMES  respectfully  informs  tlie  PuMie 

!  ,  that  no  person  is  authorized  to  use  ins  name,  and  the  only  genuine  COM1  OLND 
EXTRACT  OF  CANNABIS  1ND1CA  is  prepared  and  sold  by  lum  as  heretofore. 

14,  Cecil-strcet,  September,  1858.  _ _ 

A  RETIRED  PHYSICIAN,  whose  sands  of  life  have  nearly  run 

A  out  discovered  while  in  the  East  Indies  a  certain  cure  for  consumption,  asthma, 
bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  Ac.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  Ins  on^r 
child,  a  daughter,  was  given  up  to  die.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  wonderful  restora¬ 
tive  and  healing  qualities  of  preparations  made  from  the  East  India  Hemp,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  lie  might  make  a  remedy  for  lus  child.  He  studied  hard, 
and  succeeded  in  realizing  his  wishes.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well, 
lie  has  since  administered  the  wonderful  remedy  to  thousands  of  sufievers  m  all  paits 
of  the  world,  and  he  has  never  failed  in  making  them  completely  healthy  and  a  P  - 
Wishing  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible,  lie  will  send  to  such  of  lus  at hicicd  k 
beings  as  request  it,  this  Recipe,  with  full  and  explicit  directions  Joy  iiinLing  itup  -- id 
successfullv  usin0*  it.  He  requires  each  applicant  to  enclose  him  six  stamps  one  to 
he  returned  as  postage  on  tlic  Recipe,  and  the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  paj  rnent 
of  this  advertisement, — Address  H.  James,  M.D.,  14,  t  ceil-street,  oitanc. 
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M  P  E  R I A  L  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON— INSTITUTED  1S20. 

DIRECTORS. 

MARTIN  TUCKER  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  COTTAM,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq.  George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq.  Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  Brand,  Esq.  Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq.  James  Gordon  Murdoch,  Esq. 

George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq,  Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 

Henry  Davidson,  Esq.  William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 

George  Field,  Esq.  Newman  Smith,  Esq. 

SECURITY. — The  existing  liabilities  of  the  Company  do  not  exceed  £3,000,000. 
The  Investments  are  nearly  £1,000,000,  in  addition  to  upwards  of  600,000  for  which 
the  shareholders  are  responsible,  and  the  income  is  about  £120,000  per  annum. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths,  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  are  assigned  to  Policies 
every  fifth  year.  The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861,  and  persons  who  now 
effect  insurances  will  participate  rateably. 

BONUS. — The  additions  to  Policies  have  been  from  £1  10s.  to  £63  16s.  per  cent,  on 
the  original  suras  insured. 

CLAIMS. — Upwards  of  £1,250,000  lias  been  paid  to  claimants  under  policies. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London  ;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
_ SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary . 

Atlas  fire  and  life  assurance  company, 

92,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON— ESTABLISHED  180S. 

DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  OLIVER  HANSON,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  PRESCOTT,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 


Sir  William  Baynes,  Bart. 
Arthur  Edward  Campbell,  Esq. 
Thomas  Chapman,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Benjamin  Buck  Greene,  Esq. 
Joseph  Grote,  Esq. 


John  George  Maclean,  Esq. 
Samuel  Eustace  Magan,  Esq. 
Capt.  Alex.  L.  Montgomery,  R.N. 
Joseph  Pulley,  Esq. 

Arthur  Augustus  Rascli,  Esq. 


Auditors— John  Oliver  Hanson,  jun.,  Esq.;  and  Philip  Ainslie  Walker,  Esq. 
Actuary — Charles  Ansell,  Esq.,  F.R.S, 

Solicitor — Thomas  Browning,  Esq. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  due  at  Michaelmas  next  should  be  renewed  on  or  before  the  14th  October. 
Renewal  Receipts  are  now  ready  at  the  Head  Office,  and  with  the  Company’s  Agents. 

Manufactories,  Sugar  Houses,  Distilleries,  Private  or  Public  Warehouses,  Ships 
building,  Ships  in  Harbour,  Houses,  Furniture,  Stock  in  Trade,  &c.,  assured  for  the 
year,  or  any  shorter  period,  on  advantageous  terms.  The  Rates  of  Premium  will  be 
found  to  assimilate  with  those  of  the  principal  London  Offices. 

Allowance  for  the  Loss  of  Rent  on  Buildings  rendered  untenantable  by  Fire,  and 
Losses  occasioned  by  Lightning  will  be  paid. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Income  for  this  Branch  for  the  year  1855  exceeded  £184,000 

The  Investments  for  the  Life  Policy  Holders  amount  to  above  £1,600,000. 

The  Next  Valuation  will  be  made  at  Christmas,  1859;  and  Policies  effected  before 
that  date  will  participate  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  may  then  have  been  in  force. 

Rates  and  Proposals  may  be  had  at  the  Office  in  London,  or  of  any  of  the  Company’s 
Agents,  who  are  authorized  to  report  on  the  appearance  of  Lives  proposed  for 
Assurance. _ HENRY  DBSBOROUGH,  Secretary. 

ORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

I,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON— ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 

CAPITAL,  £1,259,760. 

Amount  of  Invested  Fuxds  ox  31si  Jan.,  1858,  £386,062  3s.  5d. 

DIBECTOBS. 

Chairman— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ERNEST  BRUCE,  M.P.,  Director  of  the  National 
Provincial  Bank  of  England. 

George  G.  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Anderson,  33,  Mark-lane. 

Thomas  Newman  Farquhab,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Jolmston,  Farquhar,  and  Leceli, 
65,  Moorgate-strcet. 

Dcncan  James  Kay,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Kay,  Finlay,  and  Co.,  37,  Tlircadncedle-street. 
Sir  Charles  K.  M'Geigor,  Bart.,  17,  Charles-street,  St.  James’s-square. 

William  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  William  Miller  and  Co.,  St.  Petcrsburgh ;  135, 
Piccadilly. 

William  Westgabth,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Westgarth,  Ross,  and  Co.,  Melbourno;  20, 
Threadneedle-street. 

Secretary — A  P.  Fletcher.  |  Vice-Secretary — Edward  Fuchs. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  COMPANY  DURING  THE  PAST  THREE  YEARS. 


N 


1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

£  s.  d. 

£  a.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

FIRE  PREMIUMS . 

77,850  19  9 

91,306  3  6 

101,230  13  6 

LIFE  PREMIUMS . 

62,184  7  11 

67,962  18  3 

75,920  7  9 

FOREIGN  INSURANCES. 

SPECIAL  advantages. 

LIFE. — Residence  allowed,  without  extra  charge,  in  every  part  of  the  world  distant 
more  than  33°  from  the  Equator. 

FIRE. — The  Directors,  having  had  all  the  important  places  abroad  practically 
surveyed,  are  enabled  to  offer  unusual  advantages  as  regards  rates  of  Premium  and 
Conditions,  and  a  Discount  is  allowed  to  merchants  and  others  effecting  their  own 
and  correspondents’  Insurances. 

AGENCIES. 

The  Directors  arc  open  to  receive  applications  for  places  in  which  the  Company  is 
not  already  represented. 

No.  5,  LUDGATE  HILL. 

ROBERT  ROUGH  manufactures  the  BEST  FURNITURE  at 

the  most  MODERATE  PRICES.  Estimates  given,  and  Designs  made  free  of 
charge. 

^T^HE  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY,  in  the  absence  of  direct 

JL  information  from  their  own  Correspondent,  can  only  rely  on  that  received 
through  Russia,  and  will  consequently  continue  their  EXTRAORDINARILY  LOW 
QUOTATIONS  of  2s.  per  lb.  for  Black,  Green,  or  Mixed  Teas,  in  6  lb.  bags,  and  Coffee 
in  the  Berry  at  lid.  per  lb. 

_ Warehouses,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard,  Bishopsgatc-street,  London. 

Building  land.  — south  kenso gton.— 

The  COMMISSIONERS  for  the  EXHIBITION  of  1851  are  prepared  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  BUILDING  LEASES  of  three  several  detached  portions  of  their 
Estate  in  Prince  Albert’s-road  and  Cromwcll-road.  Forms  of  Tender,  with  Conditions 
and  Plans,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  Messrs.  Fladgate,  Clarke,  and 
I  inch,  43,  Craven-street,  Strand  ;  to  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Stephenson,  4,  Parliament- 
street,  Westminster;  or  to  Mr.  Wade,  at  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners,  No.  5, 
Kensington-gore.  The  Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  at  or  before  Twelve  o’clock  on 
Saturday,  the  9th  day  of  October  next.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves 
to  accept  the  highest  or  any  Tender. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL.— 

The  marked  therapeutic  superiority  of  this  celebrated  preparation  over  the 
Bale  varieties  is  now  thoroughly  established.  It  has  produced  almost  immediate 
relief,  arrested  disease,  and  restored  health  in  innumerable  cases  where  other  kinds  of 
Cod  Liver  Oil  had  been  long  and  copiously  administered  with  little  or  no  benefit 
Sold  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts,  9s. ;  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.  de  Jongii’s  Signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly  ee 
genuine,  by  most  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Royal  asylum  of  st.  ann’s  society,  brixton 

HILL  AND  ALDERSGATE. — BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Patrons — H E It  MAJESTY  and  the  ROYAL  FAMILY. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  EARNESTLY  SOLICITED  for  this  Charity.  It  affords 
Home,  Clothing,  Maintenance,  and  Education  to  Orphans  and  other  Destitute  Children 
of  parents  once  in  prosperity— The  NEXT  ELECTION  is  in  FEBRUARY,  1859. 
New  Candidates  should  be  nominated  immediately. 

Subscriptions  for  the  General  or  Special  Funds  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the 
Committee,  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Co.,  27,  Graceehureh-street ;  or  by 
Office,  2,  Walbrook,  E.C. _ E.  F.  LEEKS,  Secretary, 

London  diocesan  penitentiary— the  council 

have  issued  an  APPEAL  FOR  FUNDS,  which  are  much  needed  on  behalf  of 
their  first  House,  St,  Mary  Magdalene,  Highgate. 

“  I  beg  to  commend  the  Appeal  for  the  London  Diocesan  Penitentiary  to  tlic  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity.  (Signed)  “  A.  C.  LONDON,  Visitor." 

Subscriptions  ami  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by  R.  Twining,  Esq., 
Treasurer,  215,  Strand;  by  the  Rev.  J.  Oliver,  Warden  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Highgate;  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Nugee,  Honorary  Clerical  Secretary;  and  by  Alfred 
Trevor  Crispin,  Esq.,  Honorary  Lay  Secretary,  at  the  Office,  79,  Pall  Mall,  where 
Copies  of  the  Appeal  and  Report  for  1857-8  may  be  obtained. 

MI  N  E  R  A  L  0  GY.  —  K I N  G^S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— 

Professor  TENNANT,  F.G.S.,  will  commence  a  COURSE  OF  LECTURES 
on  MINERALOGY,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Geology  and  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Mineral  Substances  in  the  Arts.  The  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by 
an  extensive  Collection  of  Specimens,  and  will  begin  on  FRIDAY  MORNING, 
OCTOBER  8th,  at  Niue  o’clock.  They  will  be  continued  on  each  succeeding  Wednesday 
and  Friday  at  the  same  hour.  Fee,  £2  2s. _ R.  W.  JELF,  D.D.,  Principal. 

J.  F.  HOPE’S  NEW  WORKS. 

In  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  21s.  (at  all  the  Libraries), 

FIVE  YEARS  OF  IT.  By  Alfred  Austin. 

“We  suspect  that  in  sketching  the  plot  of  ‘Five  Years  of  It’  we  have  not  made 
our  readers  acquainted  with  the  best  part  of  the  book.  The  characters  are  distinctly 
conceived,  well  discriminated,  and  consistently  maintained.”  —  Saturday  Rerieic, 
September  lltli. 

“  There  is  a  spirit  and  vitality  about  the  book — a  freshness,  which  argues  well  for 
the  author’s  success.” — Athenaum.  _____ 

SECOND  EDITION. 

On  tlie  1st  of  October,  in  I  Voi.  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

Adventures  of  mrs.  colonel  somerset  in 

KAFFRARIA. 

“  Mrs.  Somerset  lias  some  startling  episodes  to  tell,  which  in  another  place  might 
remind  us  of  Munchausen.” — Weekly  Dispatch. 

_  London :  J.  F.  Hope,  16,  Great  Marlborongh-street. 

ANGLO-CONTINENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Just  published,  price  3s. 

HISTOIRE  DE  LA  REFORME  EN  ANGLETERRE.  Tar  le 

Rev.  F.  C.  Massingbehd,  M.A.  Traduit  do  l’Anglais.  Edite  avee  une  Preface, 
par  le  Rev.  Frederic  Godebay,  D.C.L. 

_ London:  J.  H.  Parker.  Paris:  Dentu. 

ANGLO-CONTINENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Just  published,  price  6d. 

SERMONE  FATTO  DINNANZI  ALL’  UNIVERSITA  DI 

OXFORD  NELLA  FESTA  DELL’  ANNUNCIAZIONE,  1855,  sul  Dogma 
Romano  della  Concezione  della  Beata  Vergiuc  Maria.  Da  Monsignor  Wilbereorce, 
fescovo  di  Oxford. 

_ London  :  J.  II.  Parker.  Malta:  Muir. 

FRENCH  IN  ONE  VOLUME,  7s. 

HAVET’S  COMPLETE  FRENCH  CLASS-BOOK,  containing 

all  that  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of  the  French  Language,  is  the  only 
work  required  by  beginners  and  advanced  pupils. 

“This  popular  class-book  is  by  far  the  most  solid  and  practical  production  of  the 
kind.” — Continental  Revieio. 

LE  LIVltE  DU  MAITRE,  or  Key,  with  Useful  Hints,  Parsing- 

Models,  Dictations,  Notes,  &c.,  is  now  ready.  Price  5s.  6d. 

_ London :  Dulau  and  Co.  j  W.  Adlan;  Simpkin  and  Co. 

Recently  published, 

TTRIEL,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Also, 

POEMS,  by  the  Author  of  “Uriel,”  price  6d. 

“The  grand  poem  ‘Uriel’— the  most  powerful  poet  of  our  country  and  our 
times.” — W.  S.  Landor. 

“  Power,  emotion,  and  picturesqueness . His  characters  talk  subtly  and 

impressively." — Leader. 

“  Power  working  darkly  ....  the  charm  of  that  song.’’—  Athenceum. 

“Sterling  and  active  power . Before  us  stretches  the  broad,  rich  land  of 

poetry . A  man  who  can  write  thus  would  have  done  well  in  leaving  liis 

learning.” — Critic. 

London :  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d.,  Postage  free, 

REVISED  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS 

in  Circulation  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY’. 

Also,  Gratis,  and  Postage  free, 

A  LIST  OF  SURPLUS  COPIES  OF  RECENT  WORKS 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  CIRCULATION,  and  offered  at  Greatly  Deduced  Prices 
for  Cash. 

Charles  Edward  Mudie,  New  Oxford-street,  London. 

Just  published,  price  2s.,  12mo,  cloth, 

GERMAN  FOR  CHILDREN.— THE  PRIMER,  containing 

Easy  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Reading;  with  Entertaining  Talcs  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  By  F.  F.  M.  Foehster. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covcnt-garden,  London ; 

and  20,  South  Frederiek-street,  Edinburgh. _ 

WILLIAMS  AND  NORGATE  have  published  the  following 

CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock:— 

1.  CLASSICAL  CATALOGUE.  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Archsrology,  Philo¬ 
logy,  &e. 

2.  THEOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE.  German  and  French  Books.  —  Philosophy, 
Metaphysics. 

3.  FRENCH  CATALOGUE.  General  Literature,  History,  Voyages,  Travels,  Ac. 

4.  GERMAN  CATALOGUE.  General  Literature,  History,  Belles  Lettres.  Suppl. 
Maps  and  Atlases. 

5.  LINGUISTIC  CATALOGUE.  European  Languages. 

6.  ORIENTAL  CATALOGUE,  with  an  Index  to  Nos.  5  and  6. 

7.  ITALIAN  CATALOGUE. 

8.  SPANISH  CATALOGUE. 

9.  SCIENTIFIC  AND  MEDICAL  CATALOGUE. 

10.  FOREIGN  BOOK  CIRCULARS  issued  periodically  and  sent  post  free  to  pur¬ 
chasers,  contain  New  Books,  and  New  Purchases. — Any  Catalogue  sent  post  free 
for  One  Stamp. 

11,  Henrietta-street, Covent-garden,  London;  &  20,  South  Frederiek-street,  Edinburgh. 
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TO  RAILWAY  SUAREHOLDERS. 

Just  printed,  for  Gratuitous  Circulation,  amongst  Railway  Shareholders, 

A  PLAN  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  WORKING  OF 

A  RAILWAY. — May  be  had  by  personal  or  written  application  to  Thomas 
NVkigley,  Timberhurst,  Bury,  Lancashire;  or,  32,  Princes-street,  Manchester. 
Shareholders  desirous  of  associating  for  this  object  may  communicate  as  above. 

Now  ready.  Fourth  Edition,  8vo, 

PROFESSOR  SYME’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY. 

John  Mukday,  Albomarle-street. _ 

Nearly  Ready,  with  Three  Maps  and  numerous  Plans  of  Cities,  Ruins,  &e. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  SYRIA  AND 

PALESTINE;  including  an  Account  of  the  Geography,  History,  Antiquities, 
and  Inhabitants  of  these  Countries,  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  Edom,  and  the  Syrian 
Desert.  John  Murray,  Albemarle-strcet. 

MANSEL’S  BAMPTON  LECTURES. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  8vo, 

rpHE  LIMITS  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  EXAMINED. 

X  Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1858.  By  Rev.  II.  L.  Mansel,  B.D.,  Reader 
in  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Magdalen  College;  Tutor  and  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 

Jo  hit  Murray',  Albemarle-strect ;  J.  II.  and  J.  Parker,  Oxford. 

Just  published,  price  3s. 

ESSAYS.  By  Rev.  Geldart  J.  E.  Riadore,  B.A.  Cambridge. 

Messrs.  Ritington,  Waterloo-place. 

.  Just  published,  in  Feap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

GARLAND  FROM  THE  PARABLES.  By  the  Rev.  W. 

Edensor  Littlewood,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
London :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  price  Is.;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 

STAMMERING,  THE  CAUSE  AND  CURE.  By  the  Rev.  W. 

W.  Cazalet,  A.M.  Cantab. 

London :  Boswoeth  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street. 

Price  Sixpence, 

ANEW  FINANCIAL  SCHEME  FOR  INDIA  :  the  First  Step 

towards  Political  Reform :  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  By  Geoegb  Norton,  Esq.,  late  Advocate-General  of  Madras. 
Richardson  Bkothebs,  23,  Cornhili,  E.C. 
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This  day  is  published,  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

LIFE  OF  LINNiEUS.  By  Miss  Brightavell,  of  Norwich. 

Joiin  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 


This  day  is  published,  Post  8vo,  432  pp.,  Illustrated  by  12  Coloured  Engravings 
and  26  AVoodcuts,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  10s.  6d. 

WEEDS  AND  WILD  FLOWERS.  By  Lady  Wilkinson. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S  LIST. 


In  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  10s.  Gd. 

A  MEMOIR,  LETTERS,  AND  DIARY 

OP  THE  LATE 

REV.  HENRY  S.  POLEHAMPTON,  M.A. 

FELLOW  OF  PEMBROKE  COLL.,  OXFORD  ;  CHAPLAIN  OP  LVCKNOW. 

The  Diary  extends  to  July  18th,  1857,  two  days  before  his  death  in  the 
Residency,  from  which  date  it  is  continued  by  his  Widow. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  EDWARD  POLEHAMPTON,  M.A.,  and  the 
Rev.  THOMAS  STEDMAN  POLEHAMPTON,  M.A. 

FELLOWS  OF  PEMBEOKE  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

[On  Wednesday. 


GORDON  OF  DUNCAIRN. 

A  NOVEL. 

2  Vols.  Small  8vo,  12s.  [On  Tuesday. 


Second  Edition,  8vo,  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations,  16s. 

MR.  GUBBINS’  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
MUTINIES  IN  OUDH. 

“  This  book  will  probably  soon  supersede  all  others  as  a  record  of  the  revolt  of 
Oudh;  mainly  because  it  combines  with  a  clear,  circumstantial,  and  simple  narrative 
of  the  events  of  the  memorable  five  months’  siege  of  Lucknow,  and  beautifully-coloured 
illustrations  of  the  localities;  a  masterly  and  dispassionate  survey  of  the  state  of  Oudh 
before  the  siege,  and  of  the  various  causes  to  which  the  revolt  of  the  province  has 
been  attributed." — Economist. 


2  Yols.  Post  8vo, 

R  I  T  A  : 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Just  published,  in  18mo,  price  2s.  cloth, 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  By  J.  C. 

Bdckmaster,  F.C.S.,  Certificated  Teacher  of  Science  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  &c. 

_  London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


COLLECTED  EDITION  OF  THE  TALES  AND  STORIES  OF  THE 
AUTHOR  OF  “AMY  HERBERT." 


On  Friday  next,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  4s.  6d.  cloth, 

LANETON  PARSONAGE.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  Being 

the  Ninth  Work  of  the  New  and  Cheaper  Uniform  Edition  of  the  Stories  and 
Tales  by  the  Author  of  “Amy  Herbert,”  now  comprising  the  following  Works : — 


AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  6d. 
GERTRUDE,  2s.  6d. 

EARL'S  DAUGHTER,  2s.  6d. 
EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE,  2s.  6d. 


CLEVE  HALL,  3s.  6d. 

IVORS,  3s.  6d. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON,  3s.  6d. 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL,  5s. 


*»*  The  Set,  forming  9  Vols.,  price  £1  10s.  cloth;  or  each  Work  complete  in  1  Vol. 
separately  as  above. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


WORKS  ON  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  &c,  BY  MR.  G.  F.  GRAHAM. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  7s.  cloth, 

ENGLISH  STYLE  ;  or,  a  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Attain¬ 
ment  of  a  Good  Style  of  Writing:  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  English 
Language,  and  Brief  Remarks  on  its  Nature  and  Genius.  Intended  for  the  Higher 
Classes  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  G.  E.  Graham. 

“Contains  more  sensible  advice  on  the  ]  very  carefully  executed  and  really  useful 
art  of  composition  than  any  book  that  has  hook,  which  honestly  fulfils  the  descrip- 
ever  come  under  our  critical  notice.” —  i  tion  given  in  its  title.  We  can  cordially 
Critic.  |  recommend  it  as  the  best  we  have  seen 

“We  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Graham  for  a  of  its  class.” — Christian  Times. 


By  the  same  Author,  New  Editions, 

ENGLISH  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Composition.  Price  6s. 

ENGLISH  SYNONYMES  classified  and  explained.  6s. 
STUDIES  FROM  THE  ENGLISH  POETS.  Price  7s. 

_  London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

This  day,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

Sermons  delivered  at  uppingham  school.  By 

the  Rev.  E.  Turing,  Head  Master. 

Cambridge:  Macmillan  &  Co.  And  23, Henrietta-strcet, Covent-garden, London. 
THE  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

This  day  is  published,  price  10s.  6d. 

Sermons  and  addresses  delivered  in  the 

CHAPEL  OF  MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE,  1852-8.  By  George  Edward 
Lynch  Cotton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metropolitan  of  India, 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  this  volume  as  a  most  suitable  present  for  a  youth, 
or  for  family  reading.  Wherever  there  are  young  persons,  the  teaching  of  these 
discourses  will  be  acceptable.” — Literary  Churchman. 

Cambridge :  Macmillan  A  Co.  And  23,  Ilenrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London. 

TWENTIETH  THOUSAND— PRICE  THREEPENCE. 

NOTHING  TO  WEAR:  a  Satire  on  the  Present  Extravagance 

in  Ladies'  Dress ! 

“Skilful  and  effective  iu  method;  genial  and  excellent  in  spirit.” — Westminster 
Beviete. 

_ London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Manchester :  D.  Kelly. 

Just  published,  price  10s.  6d. 

Anew  classical  lexicon  of  biography, 

MYTHOLOGY,  AND  GEOGRAPHY,  including :— 

1.  An  Enlarged  Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names. 

2.  The  Pronunciation,  supported  by  Authorities. 

3.  The  Text,  illustrated  by  Classical  Citations. 

By  T.  Swinburne  Carr,  M.A.,  King’s  College,  London. 

CARR’S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  Third  Edition.  7s.  6d. 
CARR’S  MANUAL  OF  CLASSICAL  MYTHOLOGY.  4s.  6d. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


“A  tale  full  of  clever  things,  lively,  amusing,  sometimes  witty,  and  never  for  half  a 
page  dull,  or  for  a  whole  page,  commonplace."  The  talent  displayed  in  this  novel  is 
remarkable.” — Globe. 


STREET  LIFE  IN  ST.  PETERSBURGH. 

Neatly  bound,  7s.  Gd. 

SALA’S  JOURNEY  DUE  NORTH. 

“  Lively,  witty,  entertaining,  smartly  graphic  in  description.  The  book  will  find 
many  readers  who  will  peruse  its  pages  with  pleasure  and  amusement  not  unmixed 
with  information.” — Literary  Gazette. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


MR.  CARLYLE’S  NEW  WORK. 


HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE  SECOND, 

CALLED 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

BY 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.,  with  Portraits  and  Maps,  price  40s. 

( Will  be  ready  29th  September.) 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 


THE  WHIST-PLAYER.— THE  LAWS  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

SHORT  WHIST.  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Lieut.-Col.  B***.  With 
numerous  Diagrams  printed  in  Colours.  Imperial  16mo.  Second  Edition.  Priec  5s. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly.  [This  day. 

A  LETTER  TO  PROFESSOR  TARAD AY  ON  GRAVITY. 

In  which  the  Earth’s  Attractive  Influence  is  shown  to  arise  from  its  Annual 
or  Progressive  Motion.  By  John  Brown.  Post  8vo. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. _ 

Five  Shillings, 

HOW  TO  WORK  WITH  THE  MICROSCOPE.  By  Lionel 

Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

“  Will  supply  the  Student  with  everything  he  desires  to  know  about  the  Microscope, 
it  will  teach  him  to  study  it  practically.  We  recommend  it  to  every  one  with  satis¬ 
faction.” — Lancet.  London:  John  Chubchill. 

Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence, 

ARCHIVES  OF  MEDICINE ;  8vo,  published  half-yearly. 

Edited  by  Lionel  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts 
and  lithographs. — Subscriptions  for  the  ensuing  year  (7s.)  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  J. 
Jones,  10,  Grange-court,  Carev-strect,  W.  C.  Copies  will  be  forwarded  to  subscribers 
by  post  on  the  morning  of  publication. 

_ London:  John  Churchill, _ 

Just  out,  price  6d. ;  free  by  post,  7d. 

PROSELYTISM  DESTRUCTIVE  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  and 

Incompatible  with  Political  Dominion  :  Speech  of  Mr.  Cbawshay  at  the  India 
House  on  the  Vote  of  an  Annuity  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  August  25th,  1858.  With 
Notes  and  an  Appendix. 

Also,  by  the  Same, 

THE  IMMEDIATE  CAUSE  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 

Price  6d. ;  free  by  post,  7d. 

Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange, 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


[Sept.  25,  1858. 


rpHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXX.— Advertisements 

intended  for  insertion  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Publishers  imme¬ 
diately.  London  :  Loxgmix  and  Co,,  39,  Patcrnostor-row. _ 

rr»HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCVIII.— 

|  Advektisbments  for  the  forthcoming  Number  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  by  the  4th,  and  Bills  for  insertion  by  tho  6th  of  October. 

50,  Albemable-strkbt,  London, 

September  ISfA,  185S. _ 

rpHE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  LVI.,  price  6s. 

X  will  be  published  OCTOBER  1st. 


1.  Froude’s  History  of  England. 

2.  The  Vatican  Greek  Testament. 

3.  Kalendars  and  Old  Almanacs. 

4.  Wyelifte — his  Biographers  and  Critics. 


COIf  TEXTS : — 

5.  M.  Comte's  Religion  for  Atheists. 

6.  Herodotus — Rawlinson. 

7.  Political  Party  since  the  Revolution. 

8.  Our  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books. 


London:  Jackson  and  Walfobd,  IS,  St.  Paul’s-churohyard ;  and  Sihpkix, 
Maesiull,  and  Co.,  Stationers'-hall-court. 


On  September  30th  will  bo  published,  prieo  6s. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.  No.  XIV. 

CONTEXTS  : — 

I.  Carlyle’s  Life  of  Frederick  tho  I  VI.  The  Great  Rebellion:  Mr.  Sanford 
Great.  |  and  Mr.  Forster. 

II.  The  Relations  of  France  and  Eng-  VII.  Mr.  Trollope’s  Novels. 

land.  VIII.  The  Zouave  and  Kindred  Lan- 

III.  The  Sculptures  from  Halicarnassus  images. 

in  the  British  Museum.  IX.  Charles  Dickens. 

IV.  Woman.  X.  Professional  Religion. 

V.  Russian  Literature  and  Alexander  i  XI.  Note  in  answer  to  Colonel  Mure. 
Pushkin.  XII.  Books  of  the  Quarter. 

Chapmax  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly.  _ 

Price  Sevenpence, 

HAMBERS’S  JOURNAL  OF  POPULAR  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  ARTS.— Part  LVII,  SEPTEMBER,  1S53. 

CONTBNTS  : — 


C 


Plucked. 

The  Faussctt  Collection— First  Article. 

The  Mountebank. — Part  I. 

An  Afternoon  Glance  at  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  Golf  Tournament. 

In  a  Gentleman’s  Family. 

Bride-Wains  and  Birth-Cakes. 

Poem — Child  Philosophy. 

My  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

Adventures  in  the  Indian  Rebellion. 

The  Mountebank. — Conclusion. 

The  Faussctt  Collection.  —  Concluding 
Article. 

The  Old  Village  and  its  Inmates. 

Msccenas. 

Poem— A  Legend  of  Saint  Bees. 

W.  and  R.  Cn amubrs,  London  and 


Waste. 

The  Killing  Princess. 

The  New  Gold-Diggings. — First  Article. 
When  I  was  a  School-boy. 

Oxford  Associate-in- Arts  Examination. 

A  Festival  in  the  Island  of  Sardinia. 

The  Railway  Nurse. 

Poetry  and  Miscellanea. 

The  Man  of  Men. 

The  New  Gold-Diggings. — Second  Article. 
My  Fast  Friend. 

“The  Lancashire  Robcls.” 

K  unclnm-Churloo. 

The  Month :  Science  and  Arts. 

Street  Nomenclature. 

Poem — Wherefore  Weep  ? 

Edinburgh ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


CARLYLE’S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

A  GRATIS  SUPPLEMENT  of  Twelve  Pages  will  be  given  with 

“THE  STATESMAN"  of  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  2nd,  containing  a  Life  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  a  Review  of  his  New  Work,  the  “  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great.” 

Orders  received  by  all  Newsmen.— Publishing  Office,  291,  Strand,  W.C. _ 

Just  published,  Part  XVI.,  price  Is.,  to  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts, 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  ;  or,  Family  Dictionary 

of  everything  connected  witli  Housekeeping.  This  work  is  calculated  to  supply 
a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by  the  heads  of  tamilies,  particularly  by  those  inex¬ 
perienced  in  the  judicious  management  of  a  household. 

“It  is  a  praiseworthy  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  common  things.”— TUeeMy 
Timet.  “  A  more  useful  publication  has  not  come  under  our  notice  for  some  time.”— 
Tlnnonth  if  nil.  “  It  is  sure  to  meet  with  much  approbation  from  the  ladies.”— Sheffield 
Independent.  “The  work  is  intended  as  a  repertory  of  everything  essential  to  the 
careml  housekeeper.” — Londonderry  Sentinel. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  I.,  price  13s.  6d.  cloth. 

London :  W.  Kbnt  and  Co.,  51  and  52,  Paternoster-row. _ 

Now  ready,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d.,  Vol.  V.  Reissue  of 

CASSELL’S  POPULAR  EDUCATOR,  containing,  in  addition 

to  ttic  numerous  branches  of  Education  treated  of  in  the  four  volumes  already 
published.  Lessons  in  Algebra,  Book-keeping, Chemistry,  French  Readings,  Geography, 
Geology,  Geometry,  Greek,  Italian,  Physics  or  Natural  Philosophy,  Reading  and  Elo¬ 
cution,  and  Mathematical  Illustrations,  besides  a  rariety  of  other  useful  inlormation. 

“The  execution  of  every  portion  of  it  is  masterly.  Tho  success  has  been  enonnous; 
it  has  occupied  and  filled  up  a  Held  of  education  vast  and  most  important  to  the  com* 
munity.”— Eullin  Vnicersity  Mayasine.  “Wo  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  the 
continued  approbation  of  an  intelligent  public.” — Scottish  Trees.  ”  1  he  work  is 
esteemed  a  complete  manual  of  popular  information.” — Leader.  ”  Can  be  commended 
as  an  excellent  repository  of  valuable  information.”— Dumfries  Courier.  “We  would 
most  earnestly  recommend  this  cheap  and  most  useful  work.”— Jersey  Independent. 
“  The  reissue  of  ‘  Cassell’s  Popular  Educator’  is  a  favourable  sign  of  the  times.’’— 
Ipstcich  Express. 

Also  readv,  Nos.  1  to  130,  lid.  each;  Parts  1  to  29,  7d.  and  8id.  each;  and  Divisions 
1  to  18,  Is.  each ;  also  to  be  had  in  Double  Volumes,  price  8s.  6d.  each.  Cases  for 
Binding  Single  Volumes,  Is.  3d. ;  Double  Volumes,  Is.  9d. 

London :  W.  Kbnt  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row ;  and  all  Booksellers. _ 


THE  COMET,  METEORS,  tee. 

Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  6s.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Eight  Illustrations  by  John 
Gilbert,  and  numerous  Drawings  and  Diagrams  printed  in  the  Text, 

The  story  of  the  peasant-boy  philosopher. 

Founded  on  the  Life  of  Ferguson,  the  Shepherd-boy  Astronomer,  and  showing 
how  a  poor  lad  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Wonders  of  the  Heavens  and  the 
Principles  of  Science.  By  Hhkby  Mayhew. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  WONDERS  OF  SCIENCE.  Third  Edition.  Fcap 

cloth,  6s. 

London:  W.  Kext  and  Co.  (late  D.  Bogfb),  86,  Fleet-street. 


HARE'S  COUNTRY-PARISH  SERMONS. 

Just  published,  Eighth  Edition,  2  Vols.  12ino,  cloth,  price  14s. 

Sermons  to  a  country  congregation.  By 

AcGrsiua  William  Hahe,  A.M.,  lato  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  Rector  of 
Alton  Barnes. 

“They  arc  in  truth,  as  appears  to  us,  compositions  of  very  rare  merit,  and  realize  a 
notion  we  have  always  entertained,  that  a  style  of  sermon  for  our  rural  congregations 
there  somewhere  was,  if  it  could  he  hit  off,  which  in  language  should  be  familiar 
without  being  plain,  and  in  matter  solid  without  being  abstruse.” — Quarterly  Eevietc. 
London:  Thomas  Hatchabo,  187,  Piccadilly. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


VY  THREE  EDITIONS. 

jVxr  PROVERBIAL 
E  Yv  _ 

JON,  with  Designs  by  the  first  Artists.  4to,  cloth,  gilt 
ra,  £2  8s.;  morocco  by  Hayday,  £2  12s.  Gd. 
rown  8vo,  cloth,  8s. 
tare  16mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
d,  187,  Piccadilly;  and  of  any  Bookseller. 


This  day,  Octavo,  16s. 

Studies  and  illustrations  of  the  “great 

REBELLION.”  By  Jonx  Laxc.tox  Sanpobd,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London  :  Johx  W.  Parkbh  and  Sox,  West  Strand. 


H 


This  day,  the  Second  Edition,  with  Analytical  Tablo  of  Contents,  21s. 

ISTOIIY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Henry 

Thomas  Buckle.  Volume  T. 

London:  Jonx  W.  Pabkbe  and  Sox,  West  Strand. 


MR.  MASSEY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Volumes  I.  and  II.,  12s.  each, 

History  of  England  during  the  reign  of 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD.  By  William  Massby,  M.P. 

London:  Jonx  W.  Parxhe  and  Sox,  West  Strand. 

Octavo,  with  Maps,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  28s.;  Vol.  III.,  lGs. 

FIT  HE  SPANISH  CONQUEST  IN  AMERICA,  and  its  Relation. 

L  to  tho  History  of  Slavery,  and  to  tho  Government  of  Colonies.  By  Abtiiub 
llBLrs.  London :  Jonx  W.  Paukbb  and  Sox,  Wost  Strand. 


Octavo,  5b. 

ON  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  SOME  RECENT  PROPOSALS 
FOR  ITS  REVISION.  By  Riciiahd  Chbnkvix  Tbexch,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
London  :  Jonx  W.  Packhr  and  Soy,  West  Strand. 


R 


The  Thirteenth  Edition,  3s.  Od. 

EADINGS  IN  POETRY ;  a  Selection  from  the  Best  English 

Poets  from  Spenser  to  the  Present  Time,  and  Specimens  of  several  American 

In  wihioh  ie  nrofirod  «*  Rvifff  SllPVPV  of  tV» P  ftf  Etlfflish  PofitW. 


Poets,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Survey  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry 
London:  Jonx  W.  Pabkbb  and  Sox,  West  Strand. 


Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  34s.,  of 

T  ECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

]  j  PHYSIC,  delivered  at  King’s  College,  London.  By  Thomas  Watsox,  M.D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

London :  Jonx  W.  Pabkbu  and  Sox,  West  Strand. 


This  day.  Royal  Octavo,  782  pages,  23s. 

Anatomy,  descriptive  and  surgical.  By  henry 

Gray,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George’s  Hospital. 

This  Work  is  illustrated  by  363  large  Woodcuts,  from  original  Drawings  chiefly 
from  Nature,  by  II.  V.  Cartbh,  M.D.,  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  George’s 
Hospital.  London  :  Johx  W.  Parker  and  Sox,  West  Strand. 


Cheap  Editions,  6s.  each, 

STUDENT’S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 
STUDENT’S  MANUAL  OF  MODERN  HISTORY.  By  W. 

Cooke  Taylob,  LL.D. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Sox,  West  Strand. 


DR.  WHEWELL’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TIIE  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES. 

This  Day,  Two  Volumes,  Small  Octavo,  14s. 

HISTORY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  IDEAS:  being  the  First  Part  of 

the  “  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.”  Third  Edition.  By  William 
Whkwell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

By  the  same  Author, 

niSTORY  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES.  Third  and 

Cheaper  Edition,  with  Additions.  Three  Volumes,  Small  Octavo,  24s. 

London  :  Johx  W.  Pai»kbr  and  Sox,  West  Strand. 


PROFESSOR  ELLICOTT’S  COMMENTARIES  ON  ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLES. 
This  day,  Octavo,  7s.  Gd. 

CRITICAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL  COMMENTARY  ON  ST. 

L/  PAUL’S  EPISTLES  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS.  With  a  Revised  Transla¬ 
tion.  By  CnAiiLKS  J.  Ellicott,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  King’s  College,  London. 

Already  published, 

I.  GALATIANS,  7s.  Gd.  II.  EPHESIANS,  7s.  6d. 

III.  PASTORAL  EPISTLES,  10s.  6d. 

IV.  PHILIPPIANS,  COLOSSIANS,  AND  PHILEMON.  10s.  Gd. 

London:  Johx  W.  Parkbb  and  Sox,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  Second  Edition,  5s. 

ANDROMEDA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Charles 

Kixgsliiy,  Rector  of  Evcrsley. 

By  tho  samo  Author, 

HYPATIA.  Third  Edition,  Gs. 

THE  SAINT’S  TRAGEDY.  Second  Edition,  2s. 

YEAST  :  A  Problem.  Third  Edition,  5s. 

TWENTY-FIVE  VILLAGE  SERMONS.  Fourth  Edition, 

2s.  Od. 

SERMONS  FOR  THE  TIMES.  5s. 

London;  John  W.  Pabkbb  and  Sox,  West  Strand. 


BOHN’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  FOR  OCTOBER. 

NEANDER’S  CHURCH  HISTORY.  Translated  from  the 

German.  Vol.  IX.,  which  completes  the  Work.  With  a  general  Index  to  the 
Nine  Volumes.  In  Two  Parts,  3s.  6d.  each. 

IIbnry  G.  Bqhx,  York-strcct,  Covcnt-gardcn.  _ __ 

BOHN’S  PHILOLOGICAL  LIBRARY  FOR  OCTOBER. 

LOWNDES’S  BIBLIOGRAPHER’S  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE,  comprising  an  Account  of  Rare,  Curious,  and  Useful  Books  pub¬ 
lished  in  England  since  the  Invention  of  Printing;  with  Bibliographical  and  Critical 
Notices  and  Prices.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Henry  G.  Bohx.  To 
be  completed  in  Eight  Parts,  forming  Four  Volumes,  Post  8vo.  Part  III.,  price  3s  6d. 

***  The  former  Edition  had  within  the  last  year  become  so  scarce  as  to  sell  by 
auction  for  upwards  of  £7.  The  present  will  be  a  full  and  complete  Reprint,  with 
extensive  Corrections  and  Additions,  for  £1  8s. 

Henry  G.  Bohx,  York-strect,  Covcnt-gardcn,  London. _ 

BOHN’S  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  FOR  OCTOBER.  ~ 

HOLBEIN’S  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  AND  BIBLE  CUTS: 

upwards  of  150  subjects  beautifully  engraved  on  wood  in  facsimile,  With 
Introduction  and  Descriptions  by  the  late  Fbancis  Douce,  F.S.A.,  and  Ihomas 
Froonall  Dibdin.  Two  Volumes  in  One.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Hhkby  G.  Bohn,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


London:  Printed  bv  Thomas  Choatf.  Sayili.  and  James  A II. ON  Edwabds,  at  their  0<lce, 
I,  Chandos-strect,  Covcnt-gardcn,  in  tlic  County  of  Middlesex  i  and  Published  hy 
David  Jones,  of#,  Ileinlngford  Cottages,  Islington,  at  the  Office,  39,  Southampton  -street, 
Strand,  in  the  same  County. — September  25, 1B58. 
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TRAVESTIES  OF  LI  BERT  Y. 

GENTLEMAN  who  suddenly  comes  on  his  own  por¬ 
trait  in  the  glass  case  of  a  Regent-street  photographer 
must  often  puzzle  himself  to  discover  the  reason  of  his  being 
thus  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  Is  it  because  he  is  handsome  ? 
Is  it  because  he  is  ugly  ?  Is  it  because  he  is  so  celebrated 
that  everybody  will  like  to  see  him,  or  is  it  because  he  is  so 
obscure  that  nobody  mil  be  scandalized  by  the  publicity 
of  the  exhibition  1  Liberty,  seated  on  the  white  cliffs  of 
Great  Britain,  and  mournfully  solacing  herself  with  the 
perusal  of  the  English  newspapers,  must  have  been  similarly 
startled  at  perceiving  the  portrait  of  herself  which  the  Kings  of 
the  Continent  have  just  hung  out  at  the  other  end  of  Europe. 
What  on  earth  can  they  have  meant  by  this  Wallachian 
miniature  ?  The  costume  is  perfect.  Purity  of  Elections, 
Responsibility  of  Ministers,  Subordination  of  the  Executive 
to  the  Legislature,  are  all  rubbed  in  with  the  most  painful 
accuracy.  But  then  these  very  potentates  who  have  occupied 
a  year  or  two  over  this  work  of  art  have  not  simply  removed 
the  same  head  from  their  picture  galleries,  but  have  actually 
insisted  on  its  being  painted  out  of  every  sign-board  in  their 
dominions.  The  goddess  must  be  sorely  perplexed  whether 
she  ought  to  walk  on  with  complacent  brow  or  to  take  the 
thin"  as  an  insult  and  shiver  the  Mass-case  with  the  end  of 

o  o 

her  trident. 

Of  all  the  puzzles  suggested  by  this  Danubian  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  most  puzzling  is  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  Ruler  of 
Erance.  We  don’t  speak  of  his  policy,  wonderful  as  that  is, 
but  of  the  view  of  his  own  countrymen  which  his  policy  in¬ 
volves.  Napoleon  III.,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  never 
denied  that  freedom  is  in  itself  a  good  thing.  The  language 
he  has  held  on  the  subject  is  consistent  with  the  aspirations 
of  Tyrt.eus  himself.  But  he  tells  the  French  nation  that  it 
is  not  yet  fit  for  freedom.  Great  as  you  are,  he  says — 
great  in  arts  and  great  in  arms— -you  lack  the  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  secular  discipline  which  can  alone  render 
you  capable  of  using,  without  abusing,  the  privileges  of 
freemen.  Wait  awhile,  then  —  wait  till  the  pernicious 
memory  of  your  former  excesses  has  died  out,  and 
above  all,  till  you  have  thoroughly  accustomed  your¬ 
selves  to  my  dynasty — and  then  I,  or  my  son,  or  my 
son’s  son,  may  perhaps  indulge  you  with  a  press,  a  Par¬ 
liament,  and  a  responsible  Executive.  Such  arguments 
as  these,  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  the  organs  and 
satellites  of  the  French  Government,  were  implicitly  con¬ 
tained  in  the  famous  address  delivered  by  the  Emperor  him¬ 
self  at  the  London  Guildhall ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
Englishmen,  to  whose  self-complacency  they  appeal  directly, 
should  see  in  them  a  good  deal  of  plausibility  and  some 
cogency.  But  now  read  the  Imperial  commentary  on  the 
Imperial  reasoning.  Those  free  institutions,  which  are  meat 
too  strong  for  a  people  which  disputes  with  ourselves  the 
primacy  of  civilization,  are  extended  in  their  most  concen¬ 
trated  form  to  a  handful  of  superstitious  barbarians  in  the 
uttermost  corner  of  Europe.  That  school  of  self-command 
which  (as  it  seems)  the  French  failed  to  find  in  the  terrible 
passages  of  the  first  Revolution,  or  in  the  vicissitudes  of  party 
under  the  Constitutional  Monarchy,  is  now  understood  to 
exist  in  the  Empire  of  the  Turk,  and  under  the  beneficent 
administration  of  sham  Princes  from  the  Fanar.  The  Moldo- 
Wallachian  nationality,  which  twenty  years  ago  had  about 
as  much  interest  for  Europe  as  the  Kingdom  of  Bokhara, 
has  earned  the  most  precious  boon  which  can  fall  to  the 
lot  of  humanity,  and  earned  it,  too,  in  preference  to 
Germany,  and  over  the  head  of  France.  It  is  curious  to 
compare  this  immense  good  fortune  with  the  scraps  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Moldo-Wallachs  which  form  all  the 
knowledge  on  the  subject  possessed  by  Western  Europe.  We 
know  they  have  an  aristocracy,  for  its  members  are  beginning 


to  be  famous  as  squanderers  of  fabulous  sums  in  the  most 
disreputable  haunts  in  Paris.  We  know  they  have  a  pea¬ 
santry,  for  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  world  which 
the  Russian  serf  has  no  cause  to  envy.  W e  know  they  have 
a  Church,  for  historical  writers  who  maintain  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  our  Henry  YIII.  did  not  overcolour  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  English  monasteries  at  the  Reformation,  point  to 
the  Moldo-Wallachian  religious  houses  as  bearing  out  the 
possible  reality  of  the  picture.  This  is  about  the  sum  of  our 
knowledge.  The  only  other  item  is  the  fraudulent  general 
election  of  last  year. 

The  motives  of  all  the  Powers  who  sketched  this  Constitu¬ 
tion  are  as  clear  as  daylight,  except  those  of  France.  England 
and  Austria  accepted  it  simply  because  they  were  outvoted, 
and  as  a  jns-aller.  Sardinia  supported  it  in  pursuance  of 
the  false  policy  which  she  has  recently  adopted,  and  which 
leads  her  to  believe  that  she  can  obtain  standing  as  a  first-class 
Power  less  by  following  out  a  great  idea  than  by  small 
diplomatic  trickeries.  Let  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Times  rave  as  he  will  against  the  authenticity  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  piece  of  news  which  he  did  not  happen  to  hear  of 
quite  so  soon  as  he  might  have  done,  the  concession  of  Villa- 
franca  and  the  conduct  of  Sardinia  at  the  Congress  of  Paris 
mutually  explain  each  other.  As  for  Russia,  who  has  been 
so  anxious  to  thrust  upon  the  Danubian  Principalities  the 
institutions  which  revolted  the  fine  moral  sense  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas  when  they  were  established  in  Poland,  she 
would  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  a  brilliant  conception 
if  we  could  suppose  that,  when  she  suggested  this  experi¬ 
ment,  she  had  the  slightest  notion  of  carrying  it  through. 
Believing  Constitutional  Government  to  be  a  perennial 
source  of  confusion,  she  naturally  proposed  to  establish  a 
wild  form  of  it  on  the  exposed  flank  of  Turkey,  and  she  had 
doubtless  a  spiteful  pleasure  in  offering  a.  scheme  which 
England  would  have  an  obvious  difficulty  in  opposing.  But 
then  France  must  have  seemed  so  sure  to  join  with  England 
in  resisting,  that  the  Russian  proposal  can  only  have  been 
made  to  be  withdrawn.  Wonderful  to  relate,  it  met  with 
the  success  which  its  authors  despaired  of,  and,  supported  by 
France  and  Sardinia,  it  has  been  carried  through  the  Con¬ 
gress  with  the  loss  of  very  few  objectionable  features.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French,  the  partner  of  England  in  the 
Crimean  war,  has  thus  joined  Russia  in  the  greatest  step 
which  has  been  taken  since  1828  in  the  dismemberment 
of  Turkey,  and  the  plea  by  which  he  has  covered  his  defec¬ 
tion  is  the  natui-al  right  of  every  Christian  people  to  free 
institutions.  Napoleon  III.  may  be  the  Sphinx  of  our 
generation,  but  we  confess  a  suspicion  that  many  of  the 
monsters  of  history  have  their  explanation  in  mere  levity 
of  mind. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

AN  existence  of  tweuty-eight  years  is  tolerable  evidence 
of  the  stability  of  a  voluntary  society ;  but  a  much 
more  important  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  to  be  found  in  the  improved  tone  of  the  comments 
with  which  the  gathering  of  the  philosophers  has  of  late 
years  been  received.  All  who  were  in  earnest  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  science  knew  from  the  first  the  immense  advantages 
they  must  derive  from  the  opportunity  of  meeting  together 
and  comparing  progress  year  after  year.  The  fact  that  the 
Association  had  a  social  as  well  as  a  purely  scientific  cha¬ 
racter — though  it  furnished,  for  a  long  time,  occasion  for 
much  heavy  facetiousness  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  and 
elsewhere — v7as  one  of  its  chief  recommendations.  Men  who 
are  toiling  at  one  object  are  not  likely  to  pull  together  with 
the  best  effect,  unless  each  knows  what  the  rest  are  doing. 
The  geologist,  the  chemist,  or  the  electrician  wishes  to  learn, 
not  merelv  what  discoveries  have  been  added  to  the  common 
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stock,  but  what  lines  of  investigation  promise  the  grandest 
results.  It  was  one  of  the  favourite  objections  to  the 
Association  in  its  early  days,  that  the  parade  of  an  annual 
meeting  was  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  recording- 
completed  discoveries.  Every  science,  it  was  said,  has  some 
organ  through  which  its  professors  can  publish  the  results  of 
their  labours,  without  travelling  every  year  to  a  common 
trysting- place.  But  those  who  indulged  in  this  shallow 
kind  of  criticism  overlooked  the  material  fact  that  an 
inquirer  may  derive  much  more  useful  assistance  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  aspirations  of  a  fellow-worker  than  from 
a  dry  narrative  of  his  most  triumphant  achievements. 

Brilliant  as  the  march  of  discovery  has  often  appeared — 
and  seldom  more  so  than  in  the  present  century — the  pursuit 
of  science  in  general  is  much  like  the  progress  of  a  man  groping 
his  way  in  the  dark  towards  some  distant  object,  of  which 
he  only  gets  an  occasional  glimpse.  The  bright  centre  of 
ascertained  physical  truth  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  ocean  of 
darkness,  into  which  the  human  intellect  can  only  penetrate 
by  incessant  and  painful  efforts.  Thousands  may  be  working 
their  way  into  the  infinite  depths  of  undiscovered  truth, 
but  each  one  must  press  on  in  reliance  on  himself  alone, 
unless  he  knows  not  only  the  point  to  which  his  neighbour 
has  reached,  but  the  direction  in  which  his  steps  are  tending. 
The  hazy  prognostics  of  future  discovery  that  are  discerned 
by  one  mind  may  be  lost  unless  the  suggestion  is  shared  with 
others,  whose  united  search  may  ultimately  find  the  true 
pathway.  Mutual  help  is  the  law  of  scientific  progress. 
The  more  completely  the  pioneers  of  science  form  one  body, 
and  the  more  freely  every  gleam  of  new  light  is  flashed  from 
each  to  all,  the  more  speedy  and  sure  will  be  the  general 
advance.  Natural  philosophers  should  be  brothers  working 
with  one  accord  rather  than  rivals,  jealously  keeping  to 
themselves  each  clue  that  seems  to  lead  to  future  triumphs. 
This  condition  of  progress  implies  a  large  measure  of  intimacy 
among  the  votaries  of  the  various  sciences,  and  it  is  precisely 
in  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  personal  intercourse  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  among  the  scientific  men  of  all  parts  of  the  world 
that  the  chief  value  of  the  British  Association  consists.  It 
has  taken  many  years  to  induce  the  non-scientific  public  to 
acquiesce  in  this  view,  but  the  respect  which  the  Association 
now  justly  commands  shows  that  the  truth  is  at  length  re¬ 
cognised,  even  by  those  who  used  to  make  great  sport  of 
“  the  peripatetic  philosophers.” 

But  the  social  element  of  the  Association,  though  the 
most  important,  is  not  the  most  conspicuous.  It  may  have 
largely  contributed  to  the  scientific  harvest  of  the  last  twenty 
years  without  leaving  any  overt  indications  of  its  influence. 
No  one,  indeed,  can  tell  how  much  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  investigations  of  the  patient  inquirers  of  our 
own  and  other  countries  may  be  traceable  to  suggestions 
thrown  out  at  these  annual  meetings,  or  to  intimacies  formed 
or  strengthened  on  such  occasions.  It  is  a  common  mistake 
to  estimate  the  utility  of  the  Association  only  by  the  more 
obvious  results  of  its  collective  action.  Because  the  secondary 
and  incidental  advantages  happen  to  be  more  patent  to  the 
eye,  they  are  often  considered  as  the  only  tangible  fruits  of 
a  society  which  is  silently  and  secretly  contributing  to  the 
progress  of  science  by  more  effectual,  though  less  palpa¬ 
ble,  means.  But,  inadequate  as  such  a  test  must  be,  the 
Association  has  no  need  to  fear  an  inquiry  into  the  direct 
results  of  its  organization.  The  annual  addresses,  and  the 
abundant  papers  on  subjects  of  every  kind,  are  full  of 
interest  and  instruction.  The  working  bees  of  science, 
after  labouring  in  their  own  special  departments,  cannot  but 
gain  larger  views  of  their  vocation  from  addresses  like  that 
in  which  Professor  Owen,  the  distinguished  President  of 
this  year,  unfolded  the  treasures  which  have  been  hived 
since  the  world  began.  Abundant  encouragement,  too,  may 
be  gained  by  the  contemplation  of  the  vast  additions  that 
our  own  generation  has  made  to  the  store.  The  very 
earliest  page  of  the  narrative  is  almost  the  last  that  has 
been  read;  and  it  was  from  the  “writings  on  stone,”  which 
had  been  interpreted  by  himself  and  some  of  those  who 
stood  around  him,  that  Professor  Owen  was  able  to  declare 
that,  during  ages  so  remote  that  the  mind  fails  to  grasp  the 
idea  of  the  time  that  has  since  elapsed,  the  earth  was  vivi¬ 
fied  by  the  sun’s  light  and  heat,  and  fertilized  by  refreshing 
showers — that  the  ocean  was  swayed  as  now  by  tidal  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  rippled  and  agitated  by  winds  and  storms — that 
the  principles  of  life  and  death,  growth  and  reproduction, 
have  ruled  throughout  a  series  of  creations  which,  one 
after  another,  became  extinct,  countless  ages  before  man 
was  placed  upon  the  earth.  There  was  much  of 


modern  progress  also  to  record  in  other  sciences  besides 
geology,  and  in  one  striking  instance  a  discovery  has 
been  made  through  the  direct  instrumentality  of  the 
Association  which  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
some  such  machinery  for  concerted  action.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  known  that  the  magnetic  needle  was  subject  to  oscil¬ 
lations,  the  nature,  the  periods,  and  the  laws  of  which  were 
unascertained.  Under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
British  Association,  magnetic  observatories  were  established 
in  various  places  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  these 
strange  disturbances.  As  might  have  been  anticipated, 
regular  recurring  perturbations  were  noted,  depending  on 
the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  season  of  the  year.  Magnetic 
storms,  as  they  were  not  inaptly  termed,  had  also  been  ob¬ 
served  to  sweep  simultaneously  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth,  and  these  too  have  now  been  ascertained  to  follow 
certain  periodic  laws.  But  the  most  startling  result  of  the 
combined  magnetic  observations  was  the  discovery  of  marked 
perturbations  recurring  at  intervals  of  ten  years — a  period 
which  seemed  to  have  no  analogy  to  anything  in  the  universe. 
It  chanced,  however,  that  while  these  observations  were  going 
on,  a  German  astronomer  had  been  patiently  watching  the 
variations  which  occur  in  the  dark  spots  which  a  telescope  re¬ 
veals  on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  These  were  found  to  increase 
and  decrease  with  some  regularity,  also  in  a  period  of  ten  years ; 
and  a  close  comparison  of  the  tables  of  the  sun’s  spots  with 
the  decennial  magnetic  disturbances,  has  proved  not  only  that 
the  period  is  the  same,  but  that  both  attain  their  maximum 
and  minimum  developments  at  the  same  time.  There,  for 
the  present,  the  discovery  stops ;  but  that  which  is  now  an 
unexplained  coincidence  may  hereafter  supply  the  key  to  the 
nature  and  source  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  in  which  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  regarded.  It  serves  as  an  organ  of  com¬ 
munication  between  Science  and  the  State.  There  is  a 
stage  at  which  scientific  discoveries  have  always  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  Government.  When  every  difficulty  has  been 
overcome,  and  a  scientific  truth  has  been  put  into  harness 
and  made  to  do  serviceable  work  for  man — to  light  towns,  to 
propel  ships,  or  to  flash  messages  across  the  world — when 
the  possibility  of  failure  has  been  excluded  by  years  of 
private  experience — then,  and  not  before,  Government  has 
been  accustomed  to  patronize  the  invention  by  sharing  in 
its  benefits.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  this  respect,  which  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
traced  to  the  representations  of  the  British  Association. 
The  assistance  of  the  State  has  been  given  to  Science  itself, 
even  when  no  practical  return  was  to  be  looked  for.  The 
magnetic  observatories  before  alluded  to  were  erected  and 
maintained  at  the  public  cost ;  and  the  Jermyn-street 
Museum  is  another  example  of  the  increased  respect  which 
Government  has  lately  learned  to  pay  to  Science. 

To  improve  the  official  relations  between  Science  and  the 
State  is,  indeed,  a  regular  part  of  the  work  of  the  Association, 
and  in  this  view  the  designation  of  the  Prince  Consort  as  the 
President  of  1859  has  been  avowedly  made  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  co-operation  with  the  Association  in  its 
action  as  the  organ  of  Science.  Ordinarily,  the  Presidents  of 
the  scientific  body  have  been  selected  from  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  their  own  fraternity ;  but  this  departure  from  the 
usual  course  was  honestly  due  as  a  recognition  of  the  zeal 
with  which  the  Prince  has  invariably  used  his  influence  for 
the  furtherance  of  Science  ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  find  that 
the  office  was  tendered  and  accepted  without  any  affectation 
of  giving  the  compliment  a  false  significance. 


REGISTRATION  AND  THE  CONSTITUENCIES. 

HPWENTY  years  ago  the  annual  Registration  was  one  of 
X  the  recognised  political  seasons,  and  although  now  many 
of  the  revising  barristers  almost  enjoy  a  sinecure,  their  deci¬ 
sions  still  excite  a  certain  local  interest.  Sedulous  readers 
of  the  daily  papers  may  discover,  from  their  obscurest  columns, 
that  even  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs  a  languid  exchange 
of  objections  still  repeats  itself  from  year  to  year ;  and  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  any  person  should  wish 
either  to  vote,  or  to  hinder  his  neighbour  from  voting,  for  the 
twenty-thousandth  part  of  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Butler,  or  Mr. 
Roupell.  The  continued  supervision  of  the  register  in 
these  cases  is  probably  owing  to  the  vested  interest  which 
the  established  agents  have  acquired  in  their  employment. 
The  member  or  the  Liberal  club  may  be  too  indolent,  or  too 
good-natured,  to  discontinue  a  small  subscription  for  the 
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benefit  of  an  old  partisan,  and  the  salary  is  earned  by  a 
reasonable  zeal  in  the  infliction  of  a  certain  amount  of  indi¬ 
vidual  annoyance.  When  the  institution  of  equal  electoral 
districts  has  reduced  all  England  to  the  level  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  boroughs,  the  registration  agents  will  be  compelled 
to  find  some  new  field  for  their  activity.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  in  America  the  manipulation  of  voting  lists 
supplies  the  means  of  livelihood  to  a  corresponding  class  of 
professional  patriots  ;  and  when  the  franchise,  by  indefinite 
extension,  has  ceased  to  be  worth  the  expense  of  a  register, 
some  preliminary  arrangements  for  packing  elections  will 
still  be  found  indispensable. 

In  some  constituencies,  where  parties  are  still  marked  out 
by  the  divisions  which  have  prevailed  since  the  Reform  Bill, 
registration  contests  are  carried  on  with  considerable  earnest¬ 
ness.  The  politicians  of  Parliament  and  of  London  society 
too  readily  forget  that  provincial  opinion  by  no  means  moves 
as  fast  as  their  own.  There  are  still  counties  where  the 
gentry  hold  to  the  party  of  the  Whig  peer  who  kept  open 
house  for  their  fathers  forty  years  ago,  and  although  they 
have  since  been  zealous  in  their  support  of  the  Corn-laws, 
they  have  remained  for  a  generation  or  two  uninterruptedly 
Liberal.  In  the  same  manner,  boroughs  continue  to  resent 
the  abuses  of  their  old  close  corporations;  or  pei’haps  they 
may  be  influenced  by  a  reaction  against  the  jobs  which  were 
perpetrated  in  the  first  triumphs  of  municipal  reform.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  reason  of  the  tenacity  of  provincial  par¬ 
tisanship,  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  political 
combinations.  It  is  easier  to  support  Lord  Derby  after 
pledging  allegiance  to  Lord  Palmerston  than  to  walk  into 
a  polling-booth  by  the  side  of  a  next-door  neighbour  who 
has  on  all  former  occasions  been  shunned  as  an  obstinate 
opponent.  One  important  district  in  the  Eastern  counties 
has  scarcely  recovered  from  the  bewilderment  of  mind  pro¬ 
duced  some  years  ago  by  a  candidate  who  had  thought  fit  to 
abandon  the  immemorial  politics  of  his  family.  Changes  of 
opinion  may  be  explained  away,  but  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
blue  with  yellow;  and  the  combination  of  the  well-known 
name  with  the  wrong  colour  reduced  the  hereditary  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  county  to  a  condition  of  painful  perplexity. 

It  is  probable  that  the  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  when¬ 
ever  it  is  made,  will  be  fatal  to  the  present  Ministers.  The 
House  of  Commons,  although  it  has  hitherto  favoured  their 
continuance  in  office,  has  never  furnished  them  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  an  ostensible  majority  ;  and  it  seems  impossible  that 
the  government  can  be  permanently  carried  on  in  the  face  of 
an  opposition  which  is  overwhelming  in  numbers,  although 
it  may  be  disunited  and  lukewarm.  It  is  true  that  the  tem¬ 
porary  affectation  of  preferring  measures  to  men  really  implies 
a  disinclination  to  recall  the  men  to  whom  liberal  measures 
might  be  supposed  properly  to  belong ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  the 
House  must  fall  back  on  the  professed  opinions  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  so  as  to  defeat  the  Government  on  some  question  of 
importance.  It  will  then  become  necessary  for  Lord  Derby, 
in  carrying  out  the  standing  menace  of  dissolution,  to 
deprive  himself  of  what  will  probably  prove  to  have  been 
his  last  support.  His  Administration  has  profited  largely  by 
the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  last  general  election. 
The  majority  was  returned  under  the  solitary  condition  of 
supporting  Lord  Palmerston,  and  after  the  violation  of  the 
single  pledge,  there  is  no  further  inconsistency  in  keeping 
his  opponent  in  office.  Promissory  obligations  must,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judgment  of  the  best  casuists,  be  construed  by 
the  animus  imponentis  ;  and  in  this  instance  the  country, 
which  administered  the  pledge,  has  since  notoriously  changed 
its  mind.  It  would  be  too  curious  to  inquire  whether  good 
faith  requires  the  literal  performance  of  such  contracts. 
As  desertion  of  the  Palmerston  banner  is  popular  and  pros¬ 
perous,  no  one  is  likely  to  call  it  treason.  The  Liberal 
majority  is  bound  by  no  other  promise  except  by  its  vague 
adhesion  to  reform,  and  the  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  some 
unknown  change  is  as  easily  satisfied  by  Lord  Derby’s  pro¬ 
mised  concessions  as  by  the  corresponding  undertaking  when 
it  was  given  by  Lord  Palmerston. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  circumstances  which  render 
the  official  Whigs  peculiarly  antipathetic  to  the  present  House 
of  Commons  will  recur  Avith  equal  force  hereafter.  The  new 
members,  having  never  known  Lord  John  Bussell  in  his 
glory,  were  naturally  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  traditional 
supremacy ;  more  experienced  politicians  were  tired  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  succession  of  the  same  candidates  for  office,  uniformly 
ending  in  Mr.  Vernon  Smith;  and  finally,  all  sections  of 
Liberals  were  irritated  and  alienated  by  the  supercilious  bear¬ 
ing  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  of  some  of  his  colleagues.  As 


pei'soual  offences  and  causes  of  dissension  fade  into  oblivion, 
it  is  possible  that  the  party  may  once  more  become  united 
and  zealous ;  and  what  is  wanting  to  its  vigour  may  be 
renewed  by  touching  the  earth  at  another  general  election. 
The  Ministerial  candidates  may  be  courteously  received  at 
the  hustings,  nor  will  their  explanations  and  statements 
involve  any  collision  Avith  popular  prejudices  ;  but  Avhen  the 
poll  is  opened,  the  constituents  will  A'ote  for  their  accustomed 
colour,  and  the  last  election  showed  that  nominal  Conserva¬ 
tism  is  rapidly  losing  all  hold  on  the  country.  The  Corn- 
laws  and  their  memory  bound  the  tenant-farmers  to  their 
landlords  as  late  as  1852  ;  but  in  1857  almost  every  Liberal 
candidate  for  a  county  came  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  On 
the  next  opportunity,  many  additional  attempts  Avill  be  made 
to  disturb  the  long-established  predominance  of  the  Conser¬ 
vatives;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  supposed  economical 
interest,  the  farmers  Avill  probably  be  found  as  willing  to 
encourage  change  as  the  tradesmen  in  the  towns.  The  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  present  Government  Avill  delude  themselves  if, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  they  attempt  to  profit 
by  the  popular  taste  for  innovation.  Whatever  direction 
reform  may  take,  it  Avill  certainly  not  tend  to  the  aggrandise¬ 
ment  of  the  landed  gentry,  Avho  form  the  bulk  of  Lord 
Derby’s  supporters.  The  electors  who  are  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  Liberalism,  unlike  their  present  representatives, 
Avill  support  candidates  Avho  belong  to  the  old  Liberal  party. 
In  a  few  years,  political  contests  Avill  possibly  be  carried  on 
under  new  names  and  banners;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the 
title  of  Whig  or  Liberal  may  be  appropriated  to  the  party 
of  resistance,  while  Radicalism,  or  some  more  modern  desig¬ 
nation,  represents  movement  and  aggression.  For  a  time, 
the  change  of  name  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Conserva¬ 
tives,  by  smoothing  over  political  transitions  in  the  more 
moderate  constituencies. 


THE  SITUATION  OF  PROTESTANTS  IN  FRANCE. 

RREVOST-PARADOL,  who  is  Avell  knoAvn  as  a 
e  brilliant  writer  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  paper  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  which  Avill 
make  Englishmen  understand  better  than  they  do  at  present 
what  are  the  real  grievances  of  the  French  Protestants.  We 
have  good  excuse  for  not  readily  comprehending  them,  as 
they  arise  from  peculiarities  of  French  institutions  Avhich 
liaA7e  no  sort  of  counterpart  in  England.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  French  Irav  fully  recognises  religious 
freedom.  It  is  one  of  those  “principles  of  1789’  Avhicli have 
been  solemnly  confirmed  by  every  single  Constitution  adopted 
or  submitted  to  by  the  French  people  since  they  first  got 
their  taste  for  Constitution-making.  In  certain  respects, 
therefore,  the  religious  liberty  of  Frenchmen  is  complete. 
The  equalit}r  of  sects  before  the  laAv  is  firmly  established. 
All  have  their  expenses  paid  by  the  State,  and  the  standard 
of  payment  is  the  same  for  all.  No  man’s  faith  involves  him 
in  any  kind  of  civil  disability.  A  Protestant  Avas  Premier 
under  Louis  Philippe,  a  Jevv  was  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Republic,  and  a  financier  strongly  suspected  of  Hebraism 
is  the  favourite  Minister  of  Napoleon  III.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  another  aspect  in  which  the  religious  freedom  of  the 
French  Protestants,  and  indeed  of  every  given  sect  in  France, 
is  so  extraordinarily  narrow  that  it  is  only  possible  to  illustrate 
it  by  comparing  it  Avith  the  situation  of  Dissenters  in  the 
bitterly  orthodox  empire  of  the  Czar.  This  arises  from  the 
stern  Administrative  control  which  presses  in  theory  on  all 
sects  alike,  but  Avhich  practically  omits  to  interfere  Avith  the 
religious  body  favoured  by  the  ruler  of  the  day. 

We  know  nothing  in  England  of  the  difference  between 
LaAv  and  Administration,  or,  as  it  is  better  put,  between 
Judicial  and  Administrative  Justice.  We  may  be  thankful 
for  our  ignorance,  since  we  probably  oAve  to  it  our  being  a 
nation  of  freemen  instead  of  a  peuple  d’administres.  We 
have  been,  in  fact,  so  long  accustomed  to  the  principle  that 
every  officer  of  Government  is  amenable  to  law,  that  we  have 
a  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  opposite  practice.  From 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  DoAvning-street  to  Policeman  X  in 
Petticoat-lane,  every  person  charged  Avith  authority  is  liable 
to  have  his  simplest  acts  reviewed  by  the  Courts  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall.  If  they  happen  to  be  illegal,  he  must  bear 
the  full  consequences  of  his  blunder  or  his  recklessness. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  France.  Half  the  most  important  rela¬ 
tions  of  life  are  removed  altogether  from  the  cognizance  of 
the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  Administration  superintends 
and  controls  a  perfect  multitude  of  piivate  transactions,  and 
from  a  wrong  committed  by  any  agent  of  the  Administration 
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there  is  no  appeal  except  to  Administrative  authorities.  If 
the  Mai  re  of  a  Commune,  who  is  often  an  unlettered  peasant, 
injures  an  individual  by  an  act  purporting  to  be  administra¬ 
tive,  there  is  no  remedy  except  complaining  to  the  Sous- 
Prefet.  From  the  Sous-Prefet  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Prefet,  from  the  Prefet  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  Council  of  State. 
Th  us  the  ultimate  resort  is  to  an  assembly  of  functionaries 
animated  by  the  strongest  esprit  de  corps,  and  consequently 
by  that  disposition  to  stand  by  the  service  which  is  known 
even  in  England  as  an  official  passion.  None  of  the  Courts 
of  Law  can  interfere  at  any  stage  of  the  proceeding,  for  if 
the  administrative  order  produced  before  them  is  correct  in 
form,  they  at  once  lose  jurisdiction.  Nay,  there  is  an  ex¬ 
press  provision  for  securing  the  triumph  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  in  cases  where  the  French  J  .ffiges  may  happen  to  think 
that  it  has  meddled  with  matters  beyond  its  province.  The 
Government  has  then  the  power  of  declaring  that  there  is  a 
conflict  of  jurisdictions,  and  upon  this  the  Council  of  State 
decides  which  authority  is  in  the  right.  As  the  Council  of 
State  is  an  Administrative  and  not  a  Judicial  tribunal,  the 
decision  is  always  one  way  in  all  critical  cases.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  Courts  of  Law  were  prepared  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  question  whether  Louis  Napoleon  had  a  right  to 
confiscate  the  Orleans  property.  But  the  Council  of  State 
interfered,  and  forbade  the  Judges  to  assume  jurisdiction 
over  an  Executive  transaction. 

The  troubles  of  the  French  Protestants  flow  from  one 
single  source — the  state  of  the  law  which  places  many  of 
their  most  valuable  rights  at  the  mercy  of  civil  functionaries. 
The  291st  article  of  the  Penal  Code  enacts  that  no  periodical 
meeting  of  more  than  twenty  persons  shall  take  place  with¬ 
out  the  previous  authorization  of  the  Government.  The 
294th  article  forbids  any  French  citizen  to  allow  periodical 
meetings  at  his  house,  without  the  permission  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  of  the  locality.  The  French  Courts  of  Law 
have  some  time  since  decided  that  these  clauses  of  the  Code 
apply  to  religious  assemblies  as  well  as  to  any  others.  The  Pro¬ 
testants  naturally  struggled  against  this  reading  of  the  law, 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that,  placed  between  the 
strict  language  of  the  Code  and  the  loose  declamation 
habitual  to  French  Constitution-makers,  they  could  hardly 
have  followed  any  other  course.  To  do  them  justice,  they 
uniformly  expressed  regret  at  the  decision  they  were  forced 
to  arrive  at ;  and  in  one  instance,  the  Procureur-General 
went  straight  from  the  Palais  de  Justice  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  denounced  from  the  Tribune  the  conclu¬ 
sion  he  had  been  compelled  to  plead  for  in  Court.  Whe¬ 
ther  properly  or  improperly  established,  the  applicability 
of  the  Penal  Code  to  religious  assemblies  has  proved  disas¬ 
trous  to  French  Protestantism.  The  291st  article  enables 
the  local  representative  of  the  French  Government  to 
dissolve  any  existing  Protestant  congregation  at  pleasure, 
and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  new  one.  The  294th 
article  renders  it  illegal  to  build  a  new  Protestant  place  of 
worship,  or  to  enlarge  one  already  built,  or  even  to  turn  a 
private  house  into  a  chapel,  without  the  permission  of  the 
Maire.  Even  under  the  tolerant  sceptre  of  Louis  Philippe, 
with  a  Protestant  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  local 
functionaries  would  sometimes  happen  to  be  bigoted  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  would  venture  to  annoy  Protestant  congregations 
with  every  sort  of  petty  vexation.  Now,  howevei*,  things 
have  become  much  more  serious.  The  present  Government 
is  openly  in  alliance  with  the  priests,  and  gratefully  recog¬ 
nises  their  services  in  establishing  and  maintaining  it.  The 
whole  powers  of  the  law  are  turned  against  the  Protestants. 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  leave  to  form  new  congrega¬ 
tions  or  to  build  new  chapels,  even  when  they  are  straitened 
through  the  natural  increase  of  their  numbers.  Still  sterner 
is  the  refusal  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  hopes  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  themselves  by  proselytism.  One  Prefect  has  dis¬ 
played  an  especial  ingenuity  in  impeding  the  spread  of  their 
doctrines.  Taking  a  novel  view  of  the  law  which  regulates 
bookdiawking,  he  has  classed  Protestant  tracts  in  the  same 
category  with  revolutionary  pamphlets  and  obscene  prints. 

M.  Peevost-Paradol  lias  established  the  reality  of  the 
oppressions  from  which  the  French  Protestants  suffer,  and 
he  also  clearly  explains  the  origiu  of  a  state  of  things  so 
grossly  anomalous  in  a  country  whose  jurisprudence  is 
founded  on  “the  principles  of  1789.”  The  truth  is,  the 
authors  of  the  existing  religious  institutions  of  France  had 
no  sort  of  belief  in  any  form  of  Christianity.  The  statesmen 
of  the  First  Empire  bowed  to  the  will  of  their  mighty  master, 
who  had  a  Christian  caprice  for  the  moment,  and  they  ex¬ 


cused  themselves  in  their  own  minds  by  the  recollection  that 
“  the  laws  of  Minos,  Zaleucus,  and  the  Twelve  Tribes  rc- 
“  posed  on  the  fear  of  the  gods,”  while  Plato  and  Cicero  had, 
on  the  whole,  spoken  civilly  of  Providence.  The  only  respect 
they  paid  to  the  history  of  modern  Europe  was  displayed  in 
the  precautions  they  took  to  prevent  the  sects  from  perse¬ 
cuting  each  other,  as  they  had  done  in  old  France.  All 
were  placed  under  the  same  rigid  superintendence,  and  all 
were  equally  prohibited  from  using  the  sword  of  the  secular 
power.  Now,  this  equality  in  subjection  to  the  State  is  all 
very  well  in  seasons  of  spiritual  deadness.  Even  at  times 
of  greater  religious  activity,  it  would  not  be  so  very  into¬ 
lerable  if  it  were  impartially  applied  to  all.  But  it  is  not 
so  applied.  The  Catholics  build,  and  rebuild,  and  open  new 
congregations,  exactly  as  they  please.  They  are  even  encou¬ 
raged  to  proselytize,  and  their  priests  freely  practise  those 
arts  of  deceit  and  prosecute  those  conspiracies  against 
family  peace  which  are  the  modern  substitutes  for  the 
Dragonnades.  By  their  side  are  the  Protestants,  tied 
hand  and  foot,  and  feeling  their  impotence  all  the  more 
acutely  because  they  are,  rightly  or  wrongly,  persuaded 
that  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  would  result  in  a  very 
great  accession  to  their  communion.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that,  while  religious  earnestness  is  on  the  increase 
in  France,  there  is  a  widely  prevailing  disgust  at  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Catholic  clergy  ;  and  a  dissident  sect  which 
is  prevented  from  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus 
offered  to  it  is,  as  M.  Paradol  justly  observes,  in  a  much 
worse  position  than  if  it  were  merely  prevented  from  seeing 
one  of  its  members  take  his  seat  in  the  Legislature,  or  become 
the  chief  of  a  Cabinet. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  FOX-HUNTING. 

THE  death  of  so  mighty  a  representative  of  the  pursuits  of 
country  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Assiieton  Smith  naturally  set 
philosophic  minds  speculating  on  the  subject  of  those  pursuits. 
On  Mr.  Assiieton  Smith  himself  but  one  verdict  can  be 
passed.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  he  can  have  hunted  six 
days  a  week  through  a  long  life  for  his  own  pleasure.  His 
life  was  an  instance  of  self-immolation  to  a  great  public 
duty.  He  seems  to  have  been  naturally  a  man  of  intel¬ 
lect,  with  a  strong  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and  a 
lively  interest  in  social  questions.  But  he  turned  from 
all  this  to  make  himself  a  martyr  to  our  great  rural 
institutions.  He  endured  unremittingly,  and  to  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  all  that  falls  on  a  Master  of  Hounds — always, 
be  it  observed,  one  of  the  most  enduring  of  mankind. 
One  thing  only  was  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  his  self- 
sacrifice,  and  that  was  that  he  should  be  master  of  a  sub¬ 
scription  i>ack.  His  ample  fortune  unfortunately  exempted 
his  patriotism  and  fortitude  from  that  crowning  trial,  and 
lowered  by  one  degree  his  I'ank  in  our  social  martyrology. 
If  monuments  were  what  they  ought  to  be,  his  achievements, 
instead  of  being  alluded  to  in  a  strain  of  apology,  would  be 
proudly  blazoned  on  his  tomb.  His  epitaph  would  tell  how 
large  a  country  he  hunted,  and  for  how  long  a  time,  how 
many  foxes  he  killed,  how  many  times  he  whipped  ofl‘  after 
a  hard  run,  with  an  approximate  calculation  of  the  number  of 
miles  he  may  have  ridden  across  country,  and  the  number  of 
miles  he  may  have  ridden  or  driven  to  cover.  There  should 
also  be  an  estimate  of  the  total  sum  of  money  he  may  have 
spent  in  horses,  dogs,  huntsmen,  whippers-in,  and  all  the 
appurtenances  of  his  high  calling.  It  would  be  a  monument 
to  set  beside  the  tomb  of  Scirio.  Fox-hunting  is  a  great 
British  institution,  and  this  man  gave  himself  up  to  it  heart 
and  soul,  and  was  the  first  of  his  generation  in  its  service. 
Let  him  have  his  due  place  of  honour. 

As  to  the  institution  itself,  we  have  already  intimated  our 
opinion,  which  is  that  of  all  true  Britons — even,  if  we  recollect 
right,  of  our  economic  contemporary  the  Daily  i\  ews.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  people  are  fond  of  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  we  have  owed  to  it  something  of  that  manly  and 
vigorous  character  by  which  our  country  gentlemen  are 
honourably  distinguished  from  all  the  other  aristocracies  of 
the  world.  There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  we 
owe  to  it  also,  in  some  degree,  their  comparative  freedom 
from  the  aristocratic  vices  which  disgrace  the  country  life  of 
Continental  grandees.  It  also  may  be  justly  said  to  pro¬ 
mote  good-fellowship  between  the  landlords  and  the  farmers 
— a  point  in  which  it  is  very  favourably  contrasted  with  the 
exclusive,  odious,  and  quarrelsome  amusement  of  shooting. 
Even  the  clodhopper  can  follow  the  hounds  a  little  on  loot, 
or  watch  them  from  a  hill,  and  is  not  entirely  excluded  from 
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the  recreations  of  his  betters.  Above  all,  hunting,  in  the 
absence  of  a  strong  sense  of  social  duty,  is  the  great  induce¬ 
ment  to  country  gentlemen  to  live  on  their  estates ;  and  we, 
though  taxed  with  revolutionary  hatred  of  the  class,  pay  them 
the  compliment  of  thinking  that  even  an  indifferent  resi¬ 
dent  squire  is  better  than  no  resident  squire  at  all.  To  set 
off  against  all  these  advantages,  there  are,  perhaps,  certain 
drawbacks  of  a  minor  kind.  A  fox-hunting  squire  in  a  long 
frost  is  not  always  a  paragon  of  social  delight,  or  a  fountain 
of  happiness  to  his  domestic  circle.  The  feeling  which  has 
gradually  banished  all  but  a  few  very  raffish  parsons  from 
the  hunting-field  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether  without 
reason,  and  ladies  who  hunt  are  likely  to  derive  from  the 
pursuit  more  freshness  than  refinement.  The  ruin  of  far¬ 
mers,  always  traced  to  the  unkind  heavens  and  Mr.  Bright, 
might  be  found  to  be  sometimes  partially  due  to  the  taste 
for  following  the  hounds,  and  the  jollifications  which  neces¬ 
sarily  ensue.  And,  though  the  mischief  to  the  fields  and 
fences  is  not  very  great,  the  mischief  to  the  poor  people’s 
chickens  and  geese  is  sometimes  considerable,  and  not  always 
liberally  made  up. 

But  if  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  excellence  and  usefulness 
of  the  institution,  we  have  some  doubt  of  its  stability,  with 
which  indeed  its  excellence  and  usefulness  are  in  no  way 
connected.  The  departure  of  a  perfect  and  devoted  enthu¬ 
siast  like  Mr.  Assheton  Smith  has  rather  a  funereal  sound. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  practice  of  carefully  pre¬ 
serving  a  breed  of  vermin,  at  great  expense,  for  the  purpose 
of  riding  after  them,  is  a  highly  artificial  arrangement  of  | 
society,  and  one  which  there  may  in  the  end  be  a  lack  of 
spirit  and  munificence  to  sustain.  If  any  man  wishes  to 
know  what  is  really  meant  by  the  vague  term  “civilization,” 
let  him  look,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  hungry  hunter  of  the 
prime  rushing  forth  into  the  forest  to  slay  or  snare  his 
dinner  in  the  readiest  way  he  can,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  sporting  gentleman  of  our  daj'S  going  thirty  or  forty 
miles  with  his  horse  by  rail  to  ride  after  a  small  animal 
of  offensive  smell,  to  catch  which  otherwise  than  by  the 
most  difficult  and  expensive  method  would  be  a  great  social 
offence.  Even  so  recently  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  some¬ 
what  coarse  and  absurd  sport  was  probably  defended  on 
the  ground,  among  others,  that  it  destroyed  vermin.  De¬ 
stroy  one  of  the  vermin  now,  and  it  will  cost  you  your 
seat  for  the  county.  We  remember  the  heir  of  one  of 
our  greatest' titles  being  vindictively  ducked  by  his  friends 
at  college  because  his  father  was  a  “  vulpicide.”  Of 
course  we  are  aware  that  fox-hunting,  though  it  is  no 
longer  real  hunting,  is  still  a  real  steeple-chase,  and  that 
those  who  make  shallow  jokes  about  the  smallness  of  the 
animal  which  is  attacked  by  a  pack  of  dogs  and  two  or 
three  hundred  horsemen,  might  find  the  fox  much  larger 
and  more  formidable  than  he  at  first  sight  appears,  if  they 
came  to  ride  after  him  over  a  stiff  country.  Still,  allowing 
for  this,  the  institution  is  highly  artificial,  and  that  which  is 
highly  artificial  is  not  generally  long-lived.  The  decline  of 
the  Turf  from  a  real  love  of  horse  flesh  to  a  colossal  gambling- 
table  of  the  vilest  kind,  affords  a  parallel,  though  only  in 
one  respect.  But  that  which  seems  to  us  most  to  threaten 
the  prosperity  of  fox-hunting  is  the  progress  of  education, 
and  with  it  of  feeling,  among  the  squires.  We  cannot 
but  fear  that  a  man  of  brain  and  heart  will  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  every  winter 
in  riding  hard  after  nothing,  and  the  rest  in  recruiting 
his  exhausted  energies  for  that  exertion.  Statistical  pedants 
and  itinerant  lecturers  to  Mechanics’  Institutes  we  hope 
our  squires  will  never  become  ;  but  something  far  short  of 
that  amount  of  cultivation  is  enough  to  kill  the  regular 
fox-hunter  within  them.  Activity  of  mind  and  senti¬ 
ment  add  a  zest  to  healthy  physical  enjoyment,  which  the 
mere  animal  can  never  know ;  but  they  prevent  entire 
absorption  in  it.  Mr.  Assheton  Smith  was  a  mathematician  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whether  it  be  the  riding  or 
the  beef,  fox-hunters  in  general  are  fat-witted.  One  remark¬ 
able  proof  of  it  is,  that  after  centuries  of  observation  more 
intense  than  a  Chaldean  astrologer’s  observation  of  the  stars, 
they  have  not  yet  discovered,  even  approximately,  the  laws 
of  scent.  Some  day  or  other  the  thing  will  die. 

The  question  will  then  be  what  the  squire  is  to  do  to  keep 
up  his  hardihood  and  his  muscle,  and  to  bring  him  into  genial 
social  connexion  with  his  tenants.  Our  hunts  are  said,  we 
have  no  doubt  with  truth,  to  be  the  best  un drilled  yeomanry 
in  the  world  ;  and  we  are  proud  believers  in 1  the  boast  that 
they  would  soon  empty  the  saddles  of  any  French  regiment  in 
manoeuvring  over  a  close  country — they  would  do  so,  that  is, 


if  military  etiquette  would  permit  them  to  ride  with  short 
stirrups,  and  not  in  the  strict  regulation  fashion.  But  why 
should  they  not  all  be,  as  some  of  them  are,  the  best  drilled 
yeomanry  in  the  world.  A  national  militia  is  the  natural, 
the  honourable,  the  inoffensive,  the  cheap,  and  the  sure  de¬ 
fence  of  a  free  nation.  The  yeomanry  quarters  bring  the 
gentlemen  who  command  into  much  more  real  and  more  in¬ 
fluential  contact  with  the  yeoman  in  the  ranks  than  the 
cover  side.  A  gentry  in  command  of  the  national  forces 
would  regain  a  great  and  almost  dangerous  amount  of  political 
power  in  the  country.  If  the  militia  and  yeomanry  were 
really  efficient  and  well-officered  in  all  counties,  the  standing 
army  might  be  considerably  reduced  without  danger  to  the 
defence  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  land  would  be  the  first  inte¬ 
rest  to  feel  the  lightening  of  taxation.  A  corps  of  yeomanry, 
such  as  Lord  Eversley  has  got  up  in  North  Hampshire, 
must  surely  be  as  legitimate  and  genuine  an  object  of  piide 
as  a  good  pack  of  hounds.  And  the  commander  of  such  a 
corps,  when  he  dismounts  after  his  day’s  drill,  must  feel  at 
;  least  as  well  satisfied  with  himself  as  the  sportsman  who,  for 
|  the  sixth  time  that  week,  has  wearied  himself  and  his  horse 
in  the  furious  pursuit  of  a  rank  smell.  We  beg  any  tox- 
!  hunting  squire  into  whose  hands  these  remarks  may  come, 
i  after  having  bestowed  on  us  the  customary  benediction,  to 
|  ponder  on  these  things.  The  country  gentlemen  may  depend 
upon  it  that,  if  they  are  still  to  fill  their  old  place  in  society, 
|  it  must  be  partly  by  new  arts  and  in  new  ways. 


TURNPIKE  GRIEVANCES. 

EMBERS  of  Parliament,  at  a  loss  for  political  topics  at 
their  autumnal  meetings  with  their  constituents,  show 
considerable  ingenuity  in  discovering  practical  abuses  which, 
in  more  stirring  times,  pass  without  question.  Among  the 
grievances  which  have  recently  been  denounced,  there  are 
few  more  real  than  the  long-standing  tyranny  of  toll-col¬ 
lectors,  and  any  reformer  who  could  devise  and  introduce  a 
suitable  remedy  would  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  community.  Some  years  since,  the  abolition 
of  turnpike  gates  formed  the  object  of  dangerous  disturbances 
among  the  partially  civilized  inhabitants  of  several  counties 
in  South  Wales;  and  Parliament,  influenced  by  the  alarms  of 
the  local  magnates,  conceded  to  a  great  extent  the  demands 
of  the  rioters.  The  malcontent  district  continues  to  this 
day  to  enjoy  a  system  of  separate  turnpike  legislation, 
although  there  is  nothing  whatever  exceptional  in  its  cha¬ 
racter  or  circumstances.  The  Welsh  tolls,  before  the  days 
of  Rebecca,  were  much  lower  than  those  which  now  prevail 
in  Scotland,  nor  were  they  proportionally  higher  than  the 
charge  on  lowland  English  districts,  where  the  traffic  is  many 
times  greater,  and  the  natural  cost  of  construction  and  repair 
very  far  less.  It  is  not,  however,  desirable  that  English 
landowners  and  farmers  should  seek  redress  by  the  Celtic 
method  of  violence  and  intimidation ;  and  it  is  fortunately  not 
probable  that  even  the  most  irritating  case  of  extortion  will 
tempt  an  injured  nobleman  to  blacken  his  face  and  make  a 
bonfire  of  the  obnoxious  gate  at  midnight.  For  many  years 
past,  intelligent  Scotchmen  have  been  employed  in  devising  a 
substitute  for  the  present  inconvenient  form  of  road  taxation, 
and  two  or  three  Scotch  members  have  recently  given  notice 
of  bills  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  same  object.  If  a 
feasible  plan  is  suggested,  it  will  be  highly  desirable  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  measure  to  England.  Ireland  is  in  this 
respect,  if  in  no  other,  happily  in  advance  of  the  sister 
country.  As  in  the  authentic  history  of  Brian  Boru,  oi 
of  some  such  potentate,  it  is  recorded  that  a  lady  covered  with 
jewels  could  pass  in  safety  through  the  midst  of  an  honour¬ 
able  and  virtuous  population,  so  the  traveller  in  the  present 
day  may  drive  from  Cork  to  the  Giant’s  Causeway  without 
being  interrupted  by  a  turnpikeman’s  demand  for  sixpence. 

The  objection  to  tolls  is  founded  not  so  much  on  the  hard¬ 
ship  of  paying  them,  as  on  the  unmixed  evil  which  is  in¬ 
curred  by  those  who  abstain  from  payment.  The  worst 
possible  feature  of  a  tax  is  facility  of  evasion,  for  in  every 
instance  of  avoidance  there  is  a  loss  of  pleasure  or  profit  to 
the  individual,  without  the  smallest  advantage  to  the  revenue. 
It  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  a  financier  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  with  the  smallest  possible  disturbance  of  ex¬ 
isting  relations.  As  soon  as  the  proceedings  of  the  tax-payer 
are  influenced  by  the  operation  of  the  impost,  a  presumption 
arises  that  some  error  exists  in  the  fiscal  mechanism.  The 
Income-tax  is,  at  least  in  theory,  just,  because  no  person  in 
his  senses  will  reduce  his  earnings  to  escape  the  levy  of  a  per¬ 
centage  on  the  amount.  All  duties  on  consumption  are  in 
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some  degree  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  they  derange  and  limit 
the  natural  expenditure  of  the  community.  The  tax  on  a  pound 
of  tea  consumed  may  pass  without  censure,  but,  in  preventing 
the  consumption  of  a  second  pound  of  tea,  it  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  unmitigated  evil.  The  window-tax  of  former 
times  offered  a  visible  illustration  of  the  same  principle,  in 
the  spectacle  of  houses  disfigured  by  bricked-up  windows,  and 
of  insufficient  light  for  half  the  rooms  which  were  built. 
The  Treasury  had  no  interest  in  compelling  tax-payers  to  live 
in  the  dark,  although  it  profited  largely  by  the  residue  of 
light  which  was  unavoidably  admitted. 

There  is,  however,  no  tax  which  interferes  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  community  so  vexatiously  as  a  toll  for 
passing  a  particular  spot.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that, 
for  every  horse  which  goes  through  a  turnpike-gate,  another 
horse  is  prevented  from  going.  When  a  farmer  sends  four 
horses  instead  of  five  with  a  load  of  lime — when  a  horseman 
goes  a  mile  round  by  a  muddy  lane — when  the  humble 
invalid,  who  has  made  an  effort  to  hire  a  fly,  turns  back 
before  he  reaches  the  sea-shore  or  the  view  from  the  hill — a 
wanton  and  vexatious  impediment  to  locomotion  tends 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  provide  for  the  repairs  of 
the  roads.  There  are  many  country  towns  beset  on  every 
side  with  toll-gates,  so  that  the  horses  of  the  inhabitants  are 
compelled  to  take  their  morning  exercise  up  and  down  the 
street.  There  are  districts  out  of  reach  of  railways,  where 
coaches  can  only  run  on  condition  of  obtaining  exemption 
from  the  tolls  by  carrying  the  Post-office  bags.  It  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  raise  a  certain  revenue,  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  any  other  mode  of  levying  it  could  be  so  trou¬ 
blesome  and  annoying.  The  most  striking  illusti’ation  of  the 
effect  of  tolls  is  within  reach  of  any  observer  who  will  take 
his  stand  at  one  of  the  quays  or  wharfs  between  London- 
bridge  and  Southwark.  On  the  left,  the  crowd  suggests  an 
involuntary  suspicion  that  there  is  some  extraordinary  cause 
of  pressure.  On  the  right,  a  hermit  might  indulge  his  love 
for  solitude  with  little  disturbance.  The  tax  on  the  millions 
who  abstain  from  passing  over  Southwark-bridge  is  as  real  in 
its  prohibitive  effect  as  it  is  imaginary  in  its  pecuniary  result. 

In  those  happier  days  when  it  had  not  yet  occurred  to  Mr. 
Dickens  that  he  was  a  great  social  reformer,  Mr.  Weller 
informed  Mr.  Pickwick  that  all  gate-keepers  were  misan¬ 
thropes,  who  shut  themselves  up  in  turnpike  houses  partly 
for  solitude,  and  partly  to  avenge  themselves  on  mankind  by 
taking  the  tolls.  Their  occupation  is  certainly  not  popular, 
and  it  seems  to  involve  a  temptation  to  indulge  in  the  acts 
of  oppression  which  always  characterize  irresponsible  power. 
All  students  of  the  more  melodramatic  portions  of  history 
are  aware  that  revolutions  generally  originate  in  the  collision 
of  a  tyrant  with  the  destined  hero  of  a  patriotic  movement. 
The  blacksmith  who  commenced  Wat  Tyler’s  rebellion  was 
provoked  by  the  insult  to  his  daughter — William  Tell  re¬ 
venged  the  danger  of  his  son.  Happily  the  last  instance  of 
tollkeeping  injustice  which  has  obtained  publicity  has  been 
perpetrated  on  one  who  of  all  others  is  the  best  able  to 
reform  the  abuse,  in  the  person  of  Lord  Redesdale. 
At  the  petty  sessions  of  Shipston-on-Stour,  the  Chairman 
of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords  summoned  a  turnpike- 
gate  keeper  for  refusing  to  give  change  for  sixpence  tendered 
in  payment  of  a  penny  toll.  The  justices  decided,  probably 
in  striet  conformity  with  the  law,  that  sixpence  was  not  a 
legal  tender  for  a  penny,  and  when  the  defeated  plaintiff 
demanded  the  fivepence  which  was  undoubtedly  due,  his 
triumphant  adversary  tauntingly  replied  that  he  would  pay 
it  on  receiving  change  for  sixpence.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  toll-collecting  fraternity  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom  will  take  advantage  of  the  happy  legal  discovery  of 
their  colleague.  Sixpences,  and  shillings,  and  half-crowns, 
will  be  collected  in  abundance  from  travellers  who  have 
never  thought  of  loading  their  pockets  with  copper  coin 
before  starting  for  Fulham  or  for  Hampstead — change  at 
turnpike-gates  will  become  as  scarce  as  in  the  pockets  of 
cabmen — and  the  misanthropes  gloating  over  their  hoards  of 
silver  will  feel  themselves  doubly  avenged. 

Lord  Redesdale  is  fortunately  the  last  person  who  is 
likely  to  submit  tamely  to  extortion,  and  he  will  undoubtedly 
have  discovered  that  the  Shipston  Shylock  has  overreached 
himself  in  insisting  on  his  pound  of  flesh.  A  gate-keeper 
may,  perhaps,  keep  his  gate  shut  in  default  of  a  tender  of 
the  exact  toll ;  but  as  soon  as  he  has  received  a  larger  sum 
he  becomes  a  debtor  for  the  balance.  If  Lord  Redesdale 
had  no  right  to  demand  change,  he  was  certainly  entitled  to 
resist  a  similar  claim  when  he  required  the  payment  of  the 
five  pence  which  was  his  due ;  and  unless  the  gate-keeper  has 


seen  his  error,  he  has  probably  by  this  time  been  served 
with  notice  of  a  plaint  in  the  County  Court  to  recover  the 
balance.  The  abuse  will  in  any  case  bo  corrected  in  all 
future  Turnpike  Bills.  In  such  matters  Lord  Redesdale 
wields  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  controls  the 
legislation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  take  care  that  future  travellers  shall  not  be  plundered 
by  the  lowest  agents  of  local  taxation.  Yet,  as  an  efficient 
man  of  business,  he  would  confer  a  far  greater  benefit  on 
the  community  if  his  just  indignation  induced  him  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  whole  system  of  tolls,  and  to  devise  some  equal 
rate  or  impost  which  might  supersede  the  necessity  of 
turnpike-gates. 


THE  BOYN  HILL  INQUIRY. 

THE  Boyn  Hill  Confession  case  has  collapsed,  and  all  that 
it  leaves  behind  is  the  recollection  of  perhaps  the  most 
egregious  literai’y  blunder  that  the  Times ,  even  in  its  recent 
career  of  mistakes  of  that  sort,  has  committed.  W e  are  very 
far  from  saying  that  the  great  newspaper  does  not  often  con¬ 
tain  articles  characterized  by  writing  as  vigorous  as  ever,  nor 
would  we  for  a  moment  assert  that,  in  all  that  has  made  the 
Times  the  first  and  best  source  of  information  in  the  world, 
it  has  sunk  below  its  ancient  level.  But  there  is  something 
remarkable  in  its  recent  management.  It  acts  like  a  man  in  a 
panic.  It  seems  to  have  abandoned  its  remarkable  caution  and 
deliberation.  The  old  line  was  to  feel  the  public  pulse,  and 
then  to  take  credit  for  administering  the  medicine  which 
exactly  suited  the  patient’s  case.  The  Times  used  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  popular  prejudice,  and  then  affect  to  have  in¬ 
stilled  it.  Careful  in  studying  the  signs  in  the  heavens,  and 
accurate  in  his  political  and  social  prognostics,  the  prophet 
assumed  to  have  launched  the  tempest  which  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  sagacious  enough  to  have  seen  in  the  cloud  like  a 
man’s  hand.  This  skill  has  departed  from  our  contempoi’ary. 
He  now  fights  at  random,  and  hits  out  wildly  ■  and  apparently 
the  worst  result  of  the  rivalry  of  the  cheap  newspapers  is  in 
forcing  even  the  Times  to  talk  nonsense  in  the  struggle  for 
the  first  word.  “  Nancy  Arnold”  would  not  have  been  a 
heroine  three  years  ago  ;  nor  would  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
have  been  travestied  at  Maidenhead  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Star  and  the  Standard. 

To  repeat  this  ridiculous  history  is  superfluous.  But  now 
that  we  find  ourselves  assured  that  the  Times  has  been,  to 
use  its  own  language,  “sold”  by  Mr.  West,  it  is  just  worth 
while  to  inquire  whether  we  have  not  all  been  sold  by  the 
Times.  “  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  ‘  sell.’”  Let  us  recall,  however,  who  first  offered  this  bar¬ 
gain  to  the  public,  and  what  promise  it  held  out.  Certainly, 
expectation  might  reasonably  run  high.  A  dainty  bill  of  fare 
was  announced,  and  the  disappointed  popular  taste  for  pru¬ 
riency  has  reason  to  complain.  It  is  as  if  the  Leading 
Journal  had  sold  us  a  sealed  book  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  publication  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  This  is  the 
“  sell,”  but  it  is  hardly  an  ecclesiastical  one.  Just  let  us  see 
what  we  were  told  to  look  out  for  on  August  the  18th  and 
2 1  st.  Let  us  recall  the  exact  language — borrowed,  we  suppose, 
from  the  stage  of  the  Royal  Victoria — which  was  addressed 
by  the  Times  of  that  date  to  “  the  fathers  and  brothers  of 
“  England.”  Can  we  forget  “  the  sentiment  of  every  Pro- 
“  testant  man  in  England,  which  we  echo  when  we  say 
“  that,  upon  his  own  showing,  this  man  West  committed  a 
“gross  sexual  indecency  towards  this  woman.”  “Salacious 
“  conversations  ” — this  was  the  titillating  promise.  “  Sexual 
“  language  ”  and  “  a  filthy  outrage  ” — such  was  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  Mrs.  Arnold  was  “  a  poor  pregnant  woman,”  who 
was  “to  be  believed.”  Mr.  West  was  the  “  curate  whom  we 
“  disbelieve,”  and  he  was  classed  with  “  the  synagogue  of  the 
“Jews,”  and  relegated  to  the  category  of  “the  obscene 
“  priesthood  of  Egypt,”  and  “  profligate  priests.”  And  then 
the  moral,  or  immoral,  was  pointed  with  a  smart  historical 
reference  to  the  insult  offered  to  Miss  Alice  Tyler,  which 
“  shook  the  throne  of  a  Plantagenet.”  All  this  was  “  upon 
“  his  own  showing.”  Mr.  West  stood  self-convicted.  The 
evidence,  on  August  21st,  was  therefore  complete.  Inves¬ 
tigation  was  quite  superfluous.  The  case  was  concluded, 
and  “  great  events  ”  were  “  not  far  off.”  It  is  rather  hard 
therefore  to  be  assured  at  Michaelmas,  on  its  own  authority, 
that  the  Times  was  thoroughly  taken  in,  and  that  the  whole 
business  was  just  a  farce  throughout.  Why,  this  was  precisely 
what  was  said  at  first.  Mr.  Gresley  pronounced  it  to  be 
“  a  very  trumpery  affair,”  and  if  he  had  been  wise  enough 
to  treat  it  from  the  first  as  such,  and  not  to  favour  us 
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with  a  tedious  homily  on  the  Anglican  use  of  confession,  the 
bubble  might  have  burst  as  soon  as  it  was  blown.  For  a 
bubble  it  was  throughout.  There  was,  “  on  his  own  showing 
— or  rather,  on  everybody’s  own  showing — not  a  word  about 
“  Auricular  Confession”  in  the  matter.  Mr.  W  est  asks  a 
singularly  ridiculous  question  from  a  person  of  a  character 
scandalous  even  in  the  looseness  of  English  village  life ;  but 
this  was  neither  confession  nor  solicitation  to  confession 
— still  less  was  it  “  a  gross  sexual  indecency.  And  all  this 
everybody  knew  on  the  21st  August.  It  is  therefore 
absurd,  and  an  insult  to  the  public,  to  ride  ofl  on  the 
■excuse  that  this  view  of  the  case  was  impossible  six  weeks 
ago.  If  the  profligacy  was  clear  then,  it  is  equally  clear 
now.  If  “  this  man  West  ”  was  to  be  disbelieved  in  August, 
why  is  he  to  be  believed  now  ?  Why  are  we  “  to  take  the 
“  woman  as  described  by  Mr.  West,”  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Maidenhead,  in  September,  without  the  least  abatement  of 
his  veracity,  and  yet  not  believe  his  account  of  the  matter, 
which  was  just  the  same,  in  August?  If  the  limes  can  see 
“  the  sell”  now,  it  ought  to  have  suspected  the  canard  when 
it  was  first  flown.  The  dilemma,  then,  is  inevitable.  Either 
the  Times  was  over  credulous  then,  or  it  is  disingenuous  now. 

It  miscalculated  public  opinion,  or  it  misleads  it.  The  Boyn 
Hill  Confessional  may  be  a  great  wrong,  or  a  great  absurdity  ] 
but  it  cannot  be  both. 

To  be  sure,  we  may  well  make  allowances  for  the  despera¬ 
tion  which  could  plunge  into  any  absurd  or  inconsistent 
vindication  of  the  original  stupid  mistake.  lew  more  pro¬ 
voking  things  have  happened  than  that  “  Nancy  Arnold 
should  have  turned  out  such  a  pinchbeck  victim.  Ike  “  poor 
“  woman,  feeble  and  ailing,  and  in  hourly  expectation  of  her 
“  confinement,”  was  such  a  touching  picture.  I  he  artless 
matron  who  met  her  filthy  interrogator  “  by  a  simple  and 
“  guileless  answer,”  was  such  a  lovely  denizen  of  sweet  Au¬ 
burn.  There  was  such  a  fine  contrast  between  “  the  med- 
“  filing,  intrusive  priest  thrusting  himself  into  a  poor  woman  s 
“  cottage,  where  he  was  not  wanted,  and  endangering  her  life 
“  under  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  she  then  was,” 
and  the  “  poor  peasant  whose  character  was  so  cruelly  and 
“  wantonly  immolated.”  It  must  have  been  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  could  stand,  to  be  obliged  to  amend  the  de¬ 
scription  of  this  happy  realization  of  all  that  was  pure,  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report.  It  was  a  cruel  mortification  to  be 
compelled  to  record  that,  after  all,  “  sweet  Nancy”  was  rather 
of  the  Nancy  Dawson  than  the  St.  Agnes  type  of  chastity— 
that  the  lamb  was  only  “  an  habitual  liar  and  profane  talker, 
who  “  had  been  openly  living  with  two  men  at  once,  at  a 
“  public-house  for  a  year  together,  and  had  a  child  of  whom 
“  she  was  accustomed  to  declare,  with  an  oath  or  a  jest,  that 
“  she  did  not  kuow  who  was  its  father” — and  that  “  nobody 
“  could  believe  her  on  her  oath,”  though  it  was  precisely  this 
veracious  lady  whose  evidence,  without  the  slightest  inquiry, 
the  Times  did  back  and  authenticate,  and  pronounce  unassail¬ 
able.  To  have  to  draw  these  two  pictures — the  ideal  one,  like 
some  Boss’s  miniature,  stippled  and  tinted  with  all  the  delicacy 
and  felicity  of  ivory  and  body  colours — and  its  pendant  and 
contrast,  the  ugly  reality,  the  coarse,  hideous,  warty,  sun- 
freckled,  and  vice-brazened  photograph  of  that  sweet  lass  of 
Boyn  Hill — must  have  been  a  sad  trial.  Of  course  there 
Avas  no  choice  but  to  flounder  out  of  it.  Some  dodge  must 
be  attempted — some  account  green — some  plea  entered :  and 
so  a  famous  hand  Avas  commissioned  on  Monday  last  to 
break  the  fall  of  the  blundering  acrobat  of  August.  If  the 
affair  Avere  a  merely  personal  matter,  it  Avould  be  easy  enough 
to  hint  that  such  an  accident  is  likely  to  shake  the  doctrine 
of  daily  infallibility.  Confidence  in  our  instructors  reels 
under  the  shock  of  having  to  accept,  first,  the  doctrine  of 
August,  and  then  the  doctrine  of  September.  The  public 
SAvallow  is  not  very  discriminating,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
asked  to  assimilate  this  inconsistent  provender. 

After  all,  we  quite  agree  that  there  is  a  “sell’  in  the 
Avliole  thing — only  it  is  not  Mr.  West  avIio  has  sold  the 
Leading  Journal.  With  its  knoAvledge  of  the  world,  and  of 
many  men  and  many  Avays,  Ave  Avonder  that  a  little  suspicion 
did  not  light  upon  the  hoaxers.  Mr.  Gresley,  with  liis  solemn 
prosing,  and  Mr.  West,  Avitk  his  transparent  simplicity — to 
say  the  least  of  it — are  not  the  sort  of  persons  to  have 
offended  in  this  line.  It  is  not  in  them.  But  there  are  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  religious  world,  perhaps,  quite  as  mischievous 
as  curates  avIio  Avill  go  prying  into  houses,  whether  of  Avidow 
or  matron.  And  the  Times  might  possibly  have  suspected  the 
existence  of  a  class  of  Christians,  at  least  as  old  as  apostolic 
times,  who  are  “not  only  idle,  but  tattlers  also  and  busy-bodies, 
“  speaking  things  Avhich  they  ought  not,”  and  avIio  “  wander 


“  about  from  house  to  house.”  Very  possibly  the  model 
curate  may  often  overdo  the  thing ;  but  Ave  are  quite  certain 
that  the  pattern  modern  “  visitor”  is  a  social  nuisance  even 
more  intolerable.  Of  the  two,  the  poor  have  a  greater  right 
to  complain  of  Mrs.  Ellen  than  of  Mr.  W est  ;  and  somehow 
the  moral  Avith  which  we  have  been  enlightened,  that  it  is 
only  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  visit  the  sick  Avken  they  are 
sent  for,  is  a  little  out  of  keeping  Avith  the  suggestion  which, 
unless  Ave  are  mistaken,  was  urged  in  a  leading  article  of 
the  Times ,  that  every  clergyman  was  to  keep  a  diary  of  the 
hours  which  he  spent  in  instructing  the  ignorant  and  visiting 
the  pool-,  which  diary  was  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Bishop  and  the  parish  vestry.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may — 
Avketker  the  zeal  of  curates  does  or  does  not  overrun  their  dis¬ 
cretion — most  assuredly  Ave  had  rather  stand  the  chance  of 
baffling  their  insidious  visits  than  commit  the  poor  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Mrs.  Ellen  and  Mr.  Clarke  of  Maidenhead. 
Among  social  evils,  that  of  “  visiting  ladies”  Avho  loiter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  gossip  with  a  professed  drunken, 
swearing,  lying  adulteress  about  the  clergyman  ot  the  parish, 
and  who  accept  from  such  a  wretched  creature  a  long 
dialogue  set  out  in  the  most  minute  and  careful  style, 
stands  pre-eminent.  As  for  poor  silly  Mr.  Clarke,  the 
gentleman  avIio  writes  to  the  Windsor  paper,  lie  is  beneath 
criticism  ;  and  so  is  Mr.  Shaav,  of  Stoke.  A  fussy,  plethoric, 
self-important  v’icar,  avIio  prefers  writing  to  the  Times  to  the 
care  of  liis  OAvn  parish,  is  not  uncommon.  But  Avliat  Ave  say 
is,  that  the  Times  ought  to  have  suspected  this  conjunction 
of  authorities.  A  mischievous  gossiping  “lady  avIio  visits”— 
a  forward  “  magistrate  avIio  writes  to  the  local  newspaper, 
and  signs  himself  a  Protestant,  and  asks  himself  and  the 
people  of  Hog’s  Norton  and  Stoke  Pogis  “what  our  Church 
“  is  coming  to  ?” — and  a  pompous,  mouthing  clergyman  who 
asks,  “Is  there  not  a  cause ?”—  these  are  not  the  sort  of 
people  Avho  ought  to  be  allowed  to  “sell”  the  leading  journal. 
The  only  excuse  is,  that  it  was  the  dull  time  of  the  year — 
that  the  crack  hands  were  grouse  shooting — and  that  there 
Avas  a  little  miscalculation  as  to  the  extent  of  the  public 
relish  for  (jobemouclierie .  This  is  the  real  justification  of  the 
journalistic  mistake ;  and  it  is  an  adequate  one,  though  it 
tells  inconveniently  on  the  doctrine  of  infallibility. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES  ON  ENGLISH  ROMANCE. 

BUENS’  prayer  that  we  might  be  enabled  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,  has  been  answered  by  the  great  modern  dif¬ 
fusion  of  periodical  literature  to  a  very  surprising  extent.  Wb 
receive  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to 
month,  and  from  quarter  to  quarter,  endless  information  as  to  what 
different  people  think  of  us.  To  say  nothing  of  novels  the  prin¬ 
cipal  aim  of  which  may  be  described  as  that  of  giving  brilliant 
exhibitions  of  almost  every  conceivable  type  of  character,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  broadest  hints  as  to  the  opinion  which  the  writer 
entertains  of  them — writers  of  every  calibre  are  constantly 
racking  their  ingenuity  to  discover  points  of  national  or  indi¬ 
vidual  character  which  they  may  take  for  the  texts  of  direct 
special  disquisition.  An  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  an  article 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondcs,  in  which  a 
writer,  who  adopts  the  signature  of  Arthur  Dudley,  gives  us  a 
dissertation  on  “  Anglo-Saxon  Komance,”  suggested  by  a  revievv 
of  Mr.  Charles  Eeade’s  novel,  It’s  never  too  Late  to  Alend,  and 
Mr.  Emerson’s  English  Traits.  The  general  purport  ot  the 
article  is  that  the  two  books  which  we  have  mentioned  may  be 
accepted  as  faithful  accounts  of  the  English— or  rather,  to  use 
the  author’s  own  phrase,  of  the  ADglo-Saxons  and  that  Mr. 
Eeade,  in  particular,  has  succeeded  in  seizing  and  in  por¬ 
traying  very  happily  the  leading  points  in  our  national  character. 
The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  basis  ot  this  charactei  is  rightly 
indicated  in  these  works  as  being  a  combination  of  great  romance 
with  immense  force  ot  will,  and  that  its  most  characteristic  spheie 
of  action  in  the  present  day  is  to  be  found  in  colonization,  and 
whateA’er  is  analogous  to  it.  Love,  we  aie  told,  is  the  great 
mainspring  of  all  English  conduct.  To  marry  the  woman  he 
loves  is  the  great  object  which  every  young  Englishman  pro¬ 
poses  to  himself.  It  is  this  which  drives  young  Englishmen  all 
over  the  world,  and  inclines  them  to  Ainclertake  every  sort  of 
difficult  and  dangerous  enterprise,  and  gives  the  nation  that 
intense  energy  of  will  which  distinguishes  it  from  every  other 
race  in  the  world.  Towards  the  end  of  the  article,  the  author 
qualifies  the  romance  of  this  theory  by  bringing  us  down  to  very 
prosaic  considerations.  If  emigration  ceased  to  be  available  for 
“  les  cadets  de  famille,”  we  should  have  to  give  up  the  “  law  of 
primogeniture;”  and  that  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  love- 
matches,  which  would  degrade  the  national  character  and  destroy 
the  force  of  the  national  will.  It  is  curious  to  find  that,  after  all, 
the  rule  in  Shelley’s  ease  and  Fearne  on  Contingent  Eemainders 
are  the  true  basis  of  our  national  greatness.  _ 

The  whole  theory,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  an  odd  instance  ot 
that  ingenious,  moderate,  and  cultivated  extravagance  which  is 
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so  common  in  the  present  day,  and  which  the  popularity  of  such 
writers  as  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  lieade — and  they  have  much 
in  common — has  a  strong  tendency  to  produce.  Every  single 
member  of  the  theory  is  a  caricature  of  the  most  delusive  nature. 
To  begin  at  the  beginning,  why  substitute  the  word  “  Anglo- 
Saxon”  for  “  English?”  It  is  a  mere  American  vulgarism,  and 
a  very  incorrect  one.  There  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  such  a 
race  as  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Angles  lived  in  one  part  of 
England,  and  the  Saxons  in  another;  they  were  mixed  up  with 
Celts,  Danes,  and  Normans  ;  and  all  these  and  some  other  tribes 
had  been  fused  into  a  stock  as  completely  national  and  indivi¬ 
dual  as  any  race  in  the  world,  and  radically  distinct  from  any 
one  of  its  component  members,  for  full  500  years  before  there 
was  a  single  English  colony  in  North  America.  The  Americans 
might  as  well  call  themselves  Welsh,  Scotchmen,  or  Yorkshire- 
men,  as  Anglo-Saxons;  and  as  there  is  no  more  difference  between 
an  Englishman  and  an  Anglo-Saxon,  in  the  modern  and  vulgar 
sense  of  the  word,  than  there  is  between  a  Frenchman  and  a 
native  of  France,  we  infinitely  prefer  the  older,  the  simpler, 
and  the  more  honourable  title.  Passing  from  this  com¬ 
mon  but  somewhat  offensive  misnomer,  can  anything  be 
more  characteristic  of  the  loose  way  in  which  people  speculate  in 
the  present  day  about  national  character  than  the  choice  of  two 
such  writers  as  Mr.  Keade  and  Mr.  Emerson  as  guides  on  the 
subject?  Mr.  Emerson’s  English  Trails  is  a  mere  set  of 
oratorical  commonplaces,  such  as  American  lecturers  delight  in, 
made  to  look  striking  by  the  artifice  of  turning  them  into  direct 
assertions.  Mr.  Emerson  had  obviously  filled  his  head  with  a 
conception  of  the  regular  stage  Englishman — a  man  of  immense 
will  and  vigour,  full  of  quick  feeling  and  animal  spirits,  a  sort  of 
incarnation  of  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life.  So  com¬ 
pletely  had  he  taken  up  this  notion,  that  he  implies  in  different 
passages  of  his  book  that  Englishmen  either  do  or  lately  did 
habitually  sell  their  wives,  that  we  man  our  fleet  by  press-gangs, 
and  that  we  still  visit  heretics  with  secular  punishment.  Having 
got  his  theory  of  England  and  the  English,  he  coolly  affirms 
that  he  derived  it  from  his  observations  made  during  a  visit  to 
England,  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  lasted  only  a  few 
months.  His  book  is  mere  words.  It  would  take  many  years  to 
collect  the  evidence  necessary  to  j>rove  a  single  page  of  it. 

As  for  Mr.  Reade’s  novels,  if  there  is  one  thing  about  them 
clearer  than  another,  it  is  that  they  are  written  entirely  on  French 
models.  The  violent  situations,  the  glaring  colours,  the  short 
sentences,  the  swagger  and  the  bombast  are  all  imitations  of  M. 
Dumas.  It  is  hard  to  understand  the  simplicity  which  can 
accept  It's  Never  too  late  to  Mend  as  a  series  of  pictures  of 
English  men  and  women  as  they  are.  We  will  venture  to  say 
that  not  a  single  character  nor  a  single  transaction  in  the  whole 
book  can  be  accepted  as  a  fair  representation  of  English  life.  The 
most  favourable  account  which  can  be  given  of  it  is  that  it  is  a 
clever  and  well-constructed  but  violent  melodrama,  always  trem¬ 
bling  upon  the  verge  of  absurdity,  and  not  unfrequently  falling 
over  it.  It  closely  resembles  the  Comte  de  Monte  Cristo  or  the 
Trois  Mousquetaires,  and  it  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  draw 
general  conclusions  about  the  French  character  from  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Dantes,  or  Athos,  Porthos,  andAramis,  as  to  attach 
any  importance  to  the  proceedings  of  the  many  heroes  of 
It's  Never  too  late  to  Mend.  It  is,  however,  upon  this  founda¬ 
tion  that  the  criticisms  of  the  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  principally  repose,  though  their  relation  to  them  is 
rather  that  of  a  sermon  to  a  text  than  that  of  a  verdict 
to  evidence.  For  example,  Mr.  Keade  makes  George  Fielding,  the 
farmer,  emigrate  to  Australia  with  Mr.  Winchester  the  young 
squire,  because  both  of  them  are  in  love,  and  want  to  make 
money  enough  to  marry  ;  and  M.  Dudley  remarks  that  nothing 
can  be  more  “  typical”  than  the  way  in  which  the  young  aristo¬ 
crat  and  the  farmer  understand  each  other,  or  than  the  motive 
which  acts  upon  each  of  them.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Keade 
for  following  the  canons  of  his  art.  Of  course,  every  one  is  in 
love  in  a  novel,  and  all  his  actions  flow  from  that  fact.  Of  course, 
moreover,  people  make  confidences  to  each  other  in  such  situa¬ 
tions  which  they  never  make  in  real  life.  If  they  did  not  do  so, 
how  could  the  readers  of  the  novel  know  what  they  were  about  P 
But  it  is  surely  the  height  of  simplicity  for  a  serious  writer  in  a 
journal  like  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  to  found  upon  such 
transparent  literary  artifices  the  strange  conclusions  to  which  we 
have  referred.  Can  any  reasonable  person  seriously  maintain  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  emigrants  who  haveleft  this  country  for  the  co¬ 
lonies  went  there  because  they  were  in  love  ?  A  large  proportion 
of  the  early  settlers  went  because  they  could  not  help  it.  Felony, 
and  not  love,  was  their  ruling  passion,  and  the  Crown  Courts  had 
much  more  to  do  with  their  exodus  than  the  law  of  primogeni¬ 
ture.  Love  is,  indeed,  referred  to  in  the  literature  of  the  emi¬ 
grants,  but  it  is  not  in  an  exulting  tone.  The  following  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  utterances  of  the  early  colonial  muse : — 

My  curse  rest  on  you,  Justice  Bailey, 

And  gentlemen  of  the  jury  also, 

For  transporting  me  from  the  arms  of  my  Polly 
For  twenty  long  years,  as  you  know. 

Even  when  we  come  to  what  one  of  the  Governors  called  with 
exquisite,  and,  let  us  hope,  unconscious  irony,  “  the  undetected 
part  of  the  population,”  we  shall  find  that  they  belonged,  for  the 
most  part,  to  a  class  which  has  little  to  do  with  romance.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  w'ho  left  this  country  in  1847  and  1848 
were  mostly  composed  of  starving  Irishmen,  who  had  loved  not 
wisely,  but  too  well — as  their  enormous  families  and  the  potato 


famine  conclusively  proved.  The  Emigration  Office  had  plenty 
of  work  in  those  days,  but  it  was  not,  either  as  related  to 
England  or  to  Ireland,  of  a  very  romantic  character.  Many 
thousands  of  poor  men  and  women  went  to  Canada,  or  to 
Australia,  not  in  order  to  marry,  but  in  order  to  live.  The  next 
great  tide  of  emigration  set  in  with  the  gold  discoveries ;  and 
there,  again,  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  mistake  as  to  the 
motive  which  took  people  abroad.  It  was  the  combined  action 
of  the  thirst  for  excitement  and  the  thirst  for  rapid  and  doubtful 
gain.  There  were,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  cadets  de 
Jannlle  amongst  this  class  of  emigrants,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  any  large  number  of  them  went  abroad  in  order  to 
return  and  marry  at  home.  In  every  instance  it  was  a  daring, 
and  for  educated  men  it  was  generally  a  rash  action  to  go  to  the 
gold  diggings,  but  it  would  in  almost  every  case  have  been 
mere  hair-brained  folly  for  such  a  man  to  go  there  if  he  meant  to 
come  back  rich  enough  to  be  married.  In  almost  every  case  such 
a  step  would  have  been  equivalent  to  breaking  off  an  engagement, 
for  it  amounted  simply  to  investing  a  man’s  whole  property  in 
buying  a  lottery-ticket  at  the  antipodes,  and  going  there  to  look 
after  it.  There  is  one  kind  of  emigration  which  is  confined  to 
persons  who  may  be  called  cadets  de  famille,  and  it  is  worth 
noticing  that,  in  deciding  upon  it,  the  prospect  of  marriage  has 
never  in  any  instance  any  influence  whatever.  No  one  goes  to 
India  to  marry.  Till  quite  lately,  the  choice  of  the  civil  service 
as  a  profession  had  to  be  made  at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  the 
young  civilian  was  on  his  way  out  before  he  was  twenty. 

No  one,  of  course,  either  can  deny,  or  would  wish  to  deny,  that 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  that  marriage  ought  to  be  based  on 
mutual  attachment,  and  not  on  money  considerations,  is  a  most 
important  element  in  the  English  character,  nor  that  it  tends  to 
enrich  and  fortify  it ;  but  instead  of  its  being  the  basis  of  our 
national  energy  it  is  only  one  of  its  manifestations.  No  one 
would  marry  for  money,  instead  of  marrying  for  love,  if  he  had 
confidence  in  his  power  of  earning  what  money  he  wanted.  It 
is  the  energy  which  causes  the  marriages,  and  not  the  marriages 
which  cause  the  energy  ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  would 
survive,  w  ith  perfect  indifference,  the  repeal  of  that  wonderful 
“  law  of  primogeniture  ”  which  is  in  the  singular  position  of  being 
the  palladium  of  all  that  we  hold  most  dear,  though  it  is  not 
encumbered  with  the  attribute  of  existence. 

Even  with  respect  to  the  energy  of  the  English  character,  we 
must  altogether  repudiate  Mr.  Keade’s  evidence  in  favour  of  it. 
A  man  who  writes  a  novel  gives  people  strong  characters,  just  as 
he  gives  them  great  muscular  strength,  but  the  one  is  just  as 
unreal  as  the  other.  M.  Dudley  accepts  all  Mr.  Keade’s  person¬ 
ages  w  ith  a  good  faith  which’is  astounding.  He  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  when  Mr.  Eden,  the  handsome  and  noble  clergy¬ 
man,  writes  letters  full  of  the  most  elaborate  unction  and 
apostolic  benignity  to  a  pretty  girl  who  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  man  in  Australia,  he  is  doing  nothing  but  wrhat  is  perfectly 
right  and  natural  in  an  “Anglo-Saxon  ”  point  of  view,  and  that 
such  “holy  friendships”  are  both  common  and  honourable  in 
England.  “  Tell  it  not  to  the  fathers  and  brothers  of  England,” 
as  the  Times  observed  to  Mr.  Gresley.  If  Susan’s  letters  had 
been  discovered  by  her  father  or  mother,  the  “  holy  friendship  ” 
W’ould  have  had  to  come  to  a  very  orthodox,  or  to  a  very 
abrupt  conclusion  upon  the  shortest  possible  notice.  In 
his  saintliness,  as  in  his  energy  and  his  love,  Mr.  Keade 
is  a  sort  of  literary  Jack  Pudding.  He  makes  English 
people  do  all  sorts  of  surprising  things,  just  as  he  made 
French  people,  elephants,  and  hyenas  exaggerate  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  their  natures.  But  the  exaggeration  only  attracts  by 
its  extravagance — it  conveys  no  notion  of  the  truth.  A  person 
who  had  seen  a  picture  of  a  giant  as  tall  and  black,  as  the  song 
says,  as  Kouen  steeple,  would  have  no  better  notion  of  a  tall 
man  than  his  neighbours.  Strength  of  character,  like  strength 
of  body,  is  a  very  complex  thing,  and  its  nature  cannot  be 
inferred  from  any  number  of  novels.  They  are  not  the 
materials  from  w  hich  sound  opinions  can  be  formed  as  to  the 
character  of  a  great  nation.  Long  personal  experience  and  very 
wide  reading  is  the  only  means  of  obtaining  that  knowledge,  aud, 
in  point  of  fact,  no  one  does  possess  it  except  in  a  vex-y  limited 
and  partial  manner.  No  human  creature  can  say  w  hat  the 
English  national  character  really  is,  any  more  than  he  can  tell 
what  the  Atlantic  Ocean  looks  like.  If  a  man  will  look  into 
himself,  he  will  find  that  even  in  that  microcosm  there  are 
mysteries  enough  to  reduce  him  to  helpless  silence ;  and  how 
is  it  possible  that  he  should  ever  know  what  is  the  aggregate 
result  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  inaccessible  mysteries 
which  collectively  constitute  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs,  ex¬ 
cept  in  their  broadest  and  vaguest  results  ? 


STEIN’S  STATUE. 

IT  has  recently  been  announced  that  the  Prussian  Government 
has  determined  to  commemorate,  by  a  public  monument,  one 
of  the  noblest  names  that  adorn  the  annals  of  Prussia.  It  is, 
however,  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  claims  of  one  so  illus¬ 
trious  should  have  been  ignored  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  may  perhaps  be  explained,  if  we  recollect  that, 
eminent  as  were  the  services  of  Stein  in  the  war  of  German 
emancipation,  he  belonged  to  a  party  and  represented  opinions 
which  nave  never  found  much  favour  with  the  Absolutist  courts 
since  the  days  of  the  Treaties  of  Yienna.  The  Liberals  of  Prussia 
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have  always  desired  to  offer  this  public  acknowledgment  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  did  so  much  for  Prussia  in  the  hour  of  her  humi¬ 
liation  ;  but  other  interests  have  hitherto  prevented  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  what  is  now  but  an  act  of  tardy  justice.  During  the 
fast  forty  years,  the  sculptor’s  chisel  has  been  actively  employed 
in  decorating  the  cities  of  Germany  with  all  sorts  of  monuments. 
August  electors,  generals,  poets,  and  musical  composers,  in  bronze 
or  in  marble,  adorn  the  wide  streets  of  German  towns,  and  even 
allegory  is  frequently  called  in  to  add  to  the  marble  population 
of  the  country.  It  seems  strange  enough,  therefore,  that  Stein 
alone  of  the  great  men  of  the  century  has  not  been  duly  honoured 
in  his  own  country.  It  would  have  been  less  surprising  if  this 
neglect  had  occurred  in  Bavaria,  where  an  enlightened  prince 
excluded  the  statue  of  Luther  from  the  Valhalla.  But  it  is  surely 
far  from  creditable  to  Prussia,  the  seat  of  the  civilization  and 
intellectual  activity  of  Germany,  that  considerations  of  the  most 
petty  kind  should  have  delayed  the  performance  of  an  act  of 
public  duty.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  see  that  good  sense 
and  right  feeling  have  prevailed  at  last,  and  that  the  Prussian 
Government  is  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  have  public  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  the  memory  of  a  statesman  who  obtained  for  the 
Prussian  people  a  large  instalment  of  political  rights,  and  who 
prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  measures  of  a  much 
more  sweeping  and  democratic  character  than  those  which  it 
was  his  good  fortune  to  carry  in  his  lifetime. 

In  the  groat  epic  of  the  wars  of  the  Irench  Revolution,  there 
is  no  episode  more  interesting  or  more  instructive  than  the  part 
played  by  Prussia.  That  kingdom  was  a  striking  example  of  the 
degree  of  administrative  excellence  and  military  power  which 
may  be  reached  by  a  small  state  ruled  by  an  intelligent  despot, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  most 
accomplished  commander  of  his  age.  When  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  broke  out,  the  reputation  of  Prussia,  and  possibly  the  conceit 
of  its  Government,  was  unbounded ;  but  the  Prussians  were 
trading  on  the  memory  of  a  capital  which  they  no  longer  pos¬ 
sessed— the  vast  ability  and  unscrupulous  energy  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  It  was  quickly  seen  that  the  Prussia  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  without  himself,  was  a  thing  of  small  account  in 
Europe.  Nothing  could  be  more  abjectly  humiliating  than 
the  policy  of  that  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  war  to  the  fatal  campaign  of  Jena.  After  a  career  of 
unequalled  duplicity  and  tergiversation,  the  Prussian  monarchy 
at  last  committed  itself  to  the  struggle  with  Napoleon  ;  and 
in  one  day  the  army,  and  with  it  Prussia,  was  conquered.  Those 
signal  defeats,  and  the  consequent  subjugation  ot  the  country, 
showed  how  completely  the  system  of  Frederick  the  Great  had 
failed  to  provide  for  the  due  development  of  the  forces  of  the 
monarchy.  He  had  created  a  fine  army,  and  an  intelligent 
bureaucracy  ;  but  he  had  not  made  a  nation  out  of  the  different 
territories  that  were  under  his  sway.  He  had  ruled  with  vigour 
and  with  iron  justice  ;  but  though  professedly  a  liberal  in  politics, 
and  though  absolutely  free  from  all  taint  of  religions  bigotry,  lie 
achieved  little  for  the  development  of  the  national  life  of  Prussia. 
Feared  and  respected  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  had  great 
opportunities  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  His  foreign  affairs 
he  could  regulate  by  the  old  methods  of  war  and  diplomacy,  in 
each  of  which  he  was  no  doubt  superior  to  the  other  princes  of 
that  century  ;  but  in  his  home  policy  he  was  very  little  in  advance 
of  the  other  Governments  of  Germany.  He  left  behind  him,  it  is 
true,  a  school  of  good  generals,  and  a  highly-trained  army  ;  but 
he  also  left  the  bulk  of  the  nation  in  a  state  of  vassalage.  By  the 
concentration  of  authority  in  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  he  had 
broken  down  the  old  feudalism  completely  ;  and  that  institution, 
often  difficult  to  deal  with  in  quiet  times,  but  always  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  in  periods  of  war  and  foreign  invasion,  had  not  been 
replaced  by  a  political  society  enjoying  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  freedom  and  social  equality.  Therefore  it  was  that,  when  the 
army  was  defeated,  the  country  was  conquered.  If  Prussia  was 
ever  to  recover  from  her  deep  humiliation,  and  ever  to  regain  the 
honour  which  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  she  had  lost,  it  must  be  by 
granting  a  large  measure  of  liberty  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  by  teaching  the  people  that  they  had  still  something  worth 
preserving,  and  that  they  ought  to  risk  everything  for  a  cause 
which  had  now  become  their  own.  This  task  fell  to  the  share  of 
Hardenberg,  Stein,  and  Scharnhorst;  but  Stein  at  once,  with 
eminent  sagacity,  perceived  the  principles  which  alone  could 
save  Prussia.  Short  as  his  tenure  of  power  was,  it  was  signalized 
by  many  large  measures  of  political  reform.  It  is  the  lot  of  few 
men  to  achieve  so  much,  and  seldom  has  any  minister  been  able 
to  inaugurate  so  many  important  changes  and  to  witness  also 
the  valuable  fruits  produced  by  them. 

Charles  Freiherr  von  Stein  was  born  in  Nassau,  in  1756.  He 
was  destined  to,  and  educated  for,  official  employment.  At 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  Director  of  Mines  in 
Westphalia,  in  which  situation  his  zeal  and  abilities  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  speedily  attracted  the  attention  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  a  more  important  post  in  the 
department  of  Excise  and  Customs  ;  and  as  his  reputation  conti¬ 
nued  to  increase,  he  was  from  time  to  time  employed  upon  diplo¬ 
matic  missions.  At  length,  in  consequence  of  disagreements 
with  Haugwitz,  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  retire  from  all  public 
employment.  After  the  Jena  campaign,  Hardenberg  having 
been  forced  to  resign  his  post  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon,  Stein 
became  first  minister.  This  was  in  October,  1807.  Within  a 
few  days  after  his  accession  to  office,  a  number  of  important 
ordinances  were  published,  The  first  conceded  to  peasants 


and  burghers  the  right  to  acquire  landed  property,  whilst  per¬ 
sons  of  noble  birth  were  permitted  to  become  merchants  and 
traders.  The  nobles  were  rendered  liable  to  pay  direct  taxes  on 
their  lands,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been  exempted,  while  all 
corv6es  and  feudal  services  were  abolished,  and  persons  of  other 
than  noble  extraction  were  allowed  to  hold  commissions  in  the 
Royal  army.  In  addition  to  these  wise  innovations,  Stein  intro¬ 
duced  the  municipal  system  which,  with  slight  modifications, 
has  subsisted  to  the  present  day.  The  object  of  the  change 
was  to  introduce  a  representative  system  in  the  election  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  to  connect  as  large  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  as  possible  with  the  control  and  administration  of  municipal 
affairs.  Important  as  these  measures  were,  they  were  insufficient 
for  the  terrible  crisis  which  prevailed.  There  was  great  distress  on 
all  sides  from  the  disasters  which  had  overtaken  the  country,  and 
from  the  exorbitant  exactions  of  the  French  armies,  credit  was  pros¬ 
trated,  and  the  bulk  of  the  population,  where  trade  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  was  in  a  state  of  very 
acute  suffering.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  promulgate  an  ordinance  to  defer  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  the  payment  of  debts.  After  these  extreme 
measures  confidence  slowly  returned,  and  the  new  Minister 
rapidly  acquired  a  well-earned  popularity.  The  wise  conces¬ 
sions  which  he  had  made  conspired  to  produce  a  union  of 
parties,  and  to  satisfy  the  country  as  to  the  intentions,  of  the 
King’s  Government.  The  vigour  and  popularity  of  Stein’s  ad¬ 
ministration  could  not  escape  the  watchful  eye  of  Napoleon,  who 
insisted  that  he  should  leave  Prussia.  The  King,  of  course,  had 
no  choice,  and  was  compelled  to  accept  the  resignation  of  his 
Minister,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  indefatigable  and  patriotic 
Scharnhorst,  whose  efforts  in  the  war  department  were  carried  on 
with  the  same  zeal  and  determination  which  Stein  had  displayed 
in  every  measure  introduced  during  his  short  but  important  ad¬ 
ministration. 

A  man  like  Stein,  though  driven  from  power  and  banished  from 
his  country,  could  not,  in  such  times,  be  apathetic  or  idle.  He 
first  found  refuge  within  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  established 
himself  in  Bohemia,  whence  he  could  without  difficulty  maintain 
his  communications  with  his  personal  friends  and  partisans.  He 
was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Tugendbund,  that  mighty 
association  of  the  middle  classes  of  North  Germany  which  pre¬ 
pared  and  to  a  great  degree  organized  the  universal  insurrection 
which,  at  Dresden  and  Leipzick,  secured  the  emancipation  of  the 
Continent  from  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  In  this  work  Stein 
was  unwearied,  and  he  was  able  to  conduct  it  with  a  success 
which  no  other  German  statesman  could  have  achieved.  By  his 
personal  chai’acter,  no  less  than  by  the  measures  which  he  had 
triumphantly  carried,  he  commanded  completely  the  confidence  of 
the  liberal  middle-class  party,  and  he  was  therefore  a  most  valu¬ 
able  auxiliary  and  guide  to  the  men  who  were  working  for  the 
emancipation  of  their  country.  But  at  length  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  Austrian  territory  and  flee  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
continued  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  objects  which  he  had 
at  heart.  And  now  the  great  drama  hurried  to  its  conclusion — 
Nemesis  had  overtaken  Napoleon,  and  the  Prussian  regiments 
were  marching  through  the  fair  valleys  of  France.  Stein  accom¬ 
panied  the  Prussian  head-quarters.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
be  inactive,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  urged  with  determina¬ 
tion  that  no  terms  should  be  made  with  the  enemy  till  the 
security  of  Europe  was  guaranteed.  He  had  the  rare  felicity  of 
seeing  the  results  of  his  own  labours,  and  of  knowing  that,  by 
his  own  contemporaries  at  least,  his  efforts  and  sacrifices  had  been 
duly  appreciated. 

After  the  war  was  over,  he  lived  in  retirement  until  the  year  1827, 
when  he  returned  to  office,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  But  his 
career  really  terminated  with  the  end  of  the  war.  He  had  no  doubt 
been  looked  upon  by  weak  and  timid  men  as  a  dangerous  inno¬ 
vator,  and  there  was  no  legitimate  sphere  of  action  for  the  chief 
of  the  Tugendbund  in  the  days  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the 
Congress  of  Verona.  Unfortunately  for  themselves,  the  German 
princes,  the  moment  the  danger  was  passed,  fell  back  into  a 
policy  of  reaction.  They  dreaded  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
had  been  called  into  life  by  the  insolence  of  French  dominion,  and 
by  the  national  effort  to  win  back  liberty,  and  they  returned  to 
their  old  modes  of  government.  We  have  seen  of  late  years  what 
has  been  the  consequence  of  such  fatal  ignorance  of  the  real  po¬ 
litical  interests  of  Germany.  In  1848,  the  middle  classes  of 
that  country  contemplated,  without  shame  or  regret,  the  singular 
humiliation  of  their  reigning  princes,  and  seemed  utterly  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  fate  of  men  whom  they  had  long  since  ceased  to 
trust  or  to  respect.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  the  hope 
of  German  independence  and  civilization  rests  exclusively  with 
the  middle  classes  of  North  Germany  ;  but  it  has  been  the 
fatal  folly  of  their  Governments  to  seek  by  every  effort  to 
crush  them  under  military  and  bureaucratic  systems.  Happily 
the  more  vigorous  races,  like  individuals,  survive  the  folly  of 
their  teachers  and  rulers,  and  there  is  ample  ground  to  hope 
that  North  Germany  will  yet  offer  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of 
prosperous  and  powerful  communities  under  the  vigorous  action 
of  self-government.  And  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  justice  will  ever  honour  the  men  who,  like  Stein, 
by  wise  laws  and  prudent  concessions,  contributed  to  rescue  their 
country  from  degradation,  and  who  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  distinctly  forwarded  the  progress  of 
human  society.  To  that  class  Stein  essentially  belonged,  and 
though  it  may  at  one  time  have  been  the  fashion  at  Berlin, 
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among  a  certain  section  of  politicians,  to  look  upon  him  as  little 
less  than  a  Jacobin  or  a  Chartist,  lie  will,  ive  apprehend,  be 
held  to  deserve  a  place  among  the  statues  on  the  Linden  as 
much  as  the  heroes  of  the  Seven  Years’ War  and  the  War  of 
Independence.  His  name  will  loDg  be  remembered  and  honoured 
by  an  emancipated  peasantry,  as  it  will  be  cherished  by  those 
classes  to  whom  he  was  the  first  to  oiler  equal  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  in  the  political  society  and  the  public  service  of  Prussia. 


COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS. 

IF  the  Oxford  scheme  of  middle-class  examinations  were  what 
its  projectors  originally  intended  it  to  be,  it  would  be  amply 
justified  by  the  revelations  which  now  and  then  spring  up  as  to 
the  character  of  “  commercial  schools.”  Everybody  knows  the 
commercial  school — or  rather,  everybody’s  ignorance  of  the  thing 
is  equal.  Its  esse  and  its  genesis  are  alike  difficult  to  describe. 
Like  Topsy,  it  growed ;  yet  perhaps,  after  all,  it  describes  itself 
pretty  accurately  if  we  would  but  listen  to  its  own  definition.  It 
is  a  commercial  school — a  school  whose  difference  from  other 
schools  is  that  it  is  commercial.  It  is  a  business — it  is  a  thing 
to  pay — a  speculation  to  invest  in.  Anybody  may  be  a  commercial 
schoolmaster.  A  case  was  tried  a  few  weeks  ago  which  illustrates 
what  we  mean — Kennedy  v.  Hunt.  Kennedy  is  a  half-pay  naval 
officer,  who  is  said  to  be  a  “  notorious  schoolbroker.”  The  phrase 
is  new ;  but  we  are  all  of  us  acquainted  with  the  type  of  the 
commercial  Dominie.  A  broken-down  coal-merchant,  a  lawyer’s- 
clerk  out  of  elbows  and  reputation — anybody  who  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do — is  of  the  class  out  of  which  commercial  school¬ 
masters  are  recruited.  Mr.,  or  rather  Lieutenant,  Kennedy,  is 
a  peculiar  variety.  He  appears  not  to  have  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  naval  amount  of  letters  ;  but  he  keeps  a  few  huudred  pounds 
of  balance  in  his  hands,  which  he  ingeniously  manages  so  as  to  get, 
if  we  are  to  credit  the  evidence,  enough  means  to  soak  himself,  at 
least  occasionally,  with  sherry  and  claret  early  of  an  afternoon.  He 
buys  a  commercial  school  for  nothing,  and  hires  a  lean  and 
hungry  scholar  to  teach,  and,  if  capable  of  teaching,  to  fill  it. 
As  soon  as  the  school  is  filled,  he  pi’oposes  to  sell  it  at  a  fair 
premium,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  Now  this,  we  say,  is 
really  and  truly  a  commercial  school;  and  a  very  good  com¬ 
merce  it  is.  It  js  buying  in  a  cheap  market  and  selling  in  a 
dear  one.  It  fulfils  the  economical  maxims  ;  but,  however  com¬ 
plete  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  catallactics  it  rather  in¬ 
fringes  on  certain  characteristics  of  Minerva  and  the  Muses. 
Lieutenant  Kennedy  may  be  an  extreme  case.  He  has  his  own 
little  peculiarities — professional  reminiscences  of  his  naval  career, 
which  arc  awkward  in  a  schoolmaster.  According  to  the  evidence 
given  on  the  trial,  he  kisses  his  neighbour’s  wife,  and  splices  the 
main  brace,  as  he  would  say — or,  in  the  language  of  men,  gets 
drunk  in  the  afternoon — and  a  jury,  as  it  seems,  did  not  believe 
him  on  his  oath.  But  the  commercial  system  is  illustrated  by 
the  case,  even  though  the  specimen  is  an  exaggerated  one. 

Mr.  Kennedy  quitted  the  navy  more  than  thirty  years  ago — 
therefore  he  is  not  likely  to  be  very  young  or  very  active.  He  does 
not  say  that  he  has  spent  these  thirty  years  in  acquiring  letters — 
the  contrary  is  inferred.  What  is  wanted  in  a  schoolmaster  in 
the  suburbs  is,  not  the  capacity  to  teach,  but  the  capacity  to  hire 
a  house.  So  Mr.  Kennedy  hires  a  house  in  Tuffneil  Park, 
Holloway,  and  hires  a  schoolmaster— a  Cambridge  man,  a  Mr. 
Hunt.  Mr.  Hunt  is  a  gentleman  blessed  with  a  pretty  wife, 
some  literary  powers  and  acquirements,  and,  we  fear,  very  small 
means.  The  medium  of  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a 
personage  whose  existence  both  feeds  and  is  fed  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  system.  “  The  Kev.  Hugh  Nicholson”  is  “  a  clergyman 
and  school-agent.”  It  turns  out  that  his  clerical  character  is 
very  shadowy — he  is  a  Presbyterian  preacher  who  has  never 
placed,  and  consequently  was  never  ordained.  But  he  has  an 
office  in  the  Adelphi,  though  not  a  clerical,  but  a  commercial  one. 
His  function,  moreover,  is  not  only  to  introduce  schoolmasters 
and  ushers,  but  to  be  producible  as  a  witness.  He  goes  to 
Tuffneil  Park  Academy,  where  a  row  came  off,  apparently  by 
appointment  on  Mr.  Kennedy’s  part.  He  sees  what  is  conve¬ 
nient  to  be  seen,  and  hears  what  is  convenient  to  be  heard.  He 
sits  with  his  back  to  the  parties  concerned.  He  does  not  see 
Mr.  Kennedy  kiss  Mrs.  Hunt,  but  he  is  appealed  to  when  the 
crisis  arrives,  and  when  the  interview  ends  in  an  assault. 
“That’s  actionable,”  says  the  Kev.  Hugh  Nicholson  at  the  de¬ 
cisive  moment ;  and  so  the  action  is  brought,  and  the  Kev.  Hugh 
Nicholson  is  the  principal  witness.  He  proves  the  assault,  but 
the  “  clergyman  and  school-agent”  does  not  get  a  verdict  for  his 
client.  Mr.  Hunt,  to  do  him  justice,  seems  to  be  a  respectable 
person.  His  misfortune  is  that  his  necessities  throwr  him  into 
the  hands  of  such  persons  as  Kennedy  and  Nicholson.  Mr. 
Hunt  raises  the  school,  in  one  quarter,  from  five  boys  to  thirty- 
one  ;  and  all  that  we  have  to  say  about  him  is  confined  to  the 
system  in  which  he  is  involved. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  system.  The  one  relates  to  “reve¬ 
rend  masters,  such  as  Mr.  Hunt— the  other,  to  the  commercial 
schools  which  they  teach.  How  comes  Mr.  Hunt  to  be  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Church  of  England  at  all  ?  He  took  his  degree  at 
Cambridge  only  five  or  six  years  ago  ;  and  curacies  and  scholastic 
employment  must  have  gone  badly  with  him  to  make  him  a 
client  of  the  Kev.  Hugh  Nicholson,  of  Adam-street,  Adelphi, 
school-agent.  Mr.  fernitk,  the  Cheltenham  schoolmaster,  who 
ia  now  in  prison, _  is  an  ordained  clergyman.  The  Revue  des 


Deux  Mondes,  in  a  recent  article,  makes  a  singularly  unfortunate 
and  mendicant  parson-schoolmaster,  whom  it  mentions  by  name, 
the  type  and  example  of  the  English  clergy — the  lesson  (and  we 
have  on  another  occasion  controverted  it)  being  that  the  clergy 
have  no  right  to  marry  if  such  pauperism  attends  their  marriage. 
The  clergy  have  just  as  little  and  just  as  much  right  to  contract 
improvident  marriages  as  other  people.  This,  however,  is  not  our 
present  point,  which  is  to  call  attention  to  these  multiplying 
instances  of  pauperized  clergymen — reverend  gentlemen  who  are 
ready  to  do  anything,  and  glad  to  do  it — who  hire  themselves  out 
as  scholastic  Levites  to  bibulous  lieutenants,  inscribe  their  names 
in  a  school-agent’s  register,  and  invest  in  small  shabby  suburban 
day-schools  with  the  munificent  endowment  of  live  pupils.  There 
is,  we  fear,  no  doubt  that  the  clerical  status  is  sensibly,  if  not 
rapidly,  deteriorating.  The  equalizing  of  livings  and  the  superior 
claims  of  other  avocations  narrow  the  class  from  which  the 
ministry  is  recruited.  The  Bishops,  perhaps,  have  actual  diffi¬ 
culties  in  finding  candidates  for  orders  ;  and  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  one  result  of  the  present  cry  for  working  clergy.  A  poor 
clergy  is  a  cheap  clergy ;  and  a  cheap  and  poor  body  of  men  will 
constantly  be  producing  cheap  and  poor  shifts,  and  scrambles,  and 
scandals.  Mr.  Smith,  who  marries  the  housemaid,  and  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  delivers  himself  over  to  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Kennedy,  are 
not  the  sort  of  thing  which  we  expect  to  find  in  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  But  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  them  ; 
and  as  times  go  on — as  the  cry  for  leavening  the  masses  homceopa- 
thically,  that  is,  setting,  in  plain  words,  snobs  to  preach  to 
snobs,  bears  its  fruit — we  must  take  the  consequences  with  the 
principle. 

In  France  and  Ireland,  we  all  know  that  the  hold  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  on  the  middle  and  lower  classes  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  every  poor  family  has  its  clerical 
representative.  This  does  no  great  harm  to  the  State,  but,  in  its 
w'ay,  a  great  amount  of  good  to  the  Church,  by  attracting  cor¬ 
porate  or,  at  least,  class  sympathies,  when  the  only  difficulty 
about  a  poor  cure  is  that  he  is  very  greasy,  very  dirty,  and  very 
impure  in  his  accents  and  idioms  as  well  as  his  hair.  He  keeps 
his  dirt  to  himself;  and  a  bachelor  priest  can  find  bread  and 
onions  at  40/.  a-year.  But  in  England  we  must  have  a  married 
man  for  our  munificent  regulation  figure  of  150 1.  a-year  as  incum¬ 
bent,  and  Soh  as  curate.  Be  it  so.  We  must  take  him  with  his 
consequences ;  and  among  those  consequences  are  debt,  starva¬ 
tion,  Tuffneil  Park  day-schools,  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Nicholson’s 
agency.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Chatto  (of  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes),  are  illustrative  men.  They  fulfil  and  prove 
a  principle.  It  is  one  which  we  cannot  avoid,  but  which  we 
may  profitably  ponder  upon.  We  are  now  only  just  at  its  begin¬ 
nings. 

The  other  social  point  illustrated  in  Kennedy  v.  Hunt  is  the 
miserable  character  of  commercial  schools.  It  is  calculated,  from 
data  given  in  Mann’s  educational  census,  that  there  are  at  least 
10,000  of  these  commercial  schools  in  England — 10,000  schools 
affecting  to  be  above  our  national  and  parish  schools,  and  edu¬ 
cating,  or  rather  pretending  to  educate,  at  least  200,000  boys. 
These  are  the  great  feeders  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  middle 
classes.  Our  retail  tradesmen  are  brought  up  mostly  in  esta¬ 
blishments  of  which  Lieutenant  Kennedy’s,  we  fear,  is  no  excep¬ 
tional  instance.  The  keeper  of  the  commercial  academy  appeals 
to  commercial  interests.  He  buys  a  business,  and  improves  it  as 
he  can  ;  he  gets  a  clever  foreman — Mr.  Hunt  or  the  like ;  he 
advertises  and  puffs  Lis  wares  ;  he  attracts  custom  to  his  shop,  and 
then  sells  the  concern  at  a  profit.  He  gets  all  that  he  can  out  of 
his  customers  and  his  shopmen — he  gives  as  small  measure,  and 
sweats  his  assistants,  as  he  can.  This  is  the  commercial  school. 
It  pleases  the  commercial  mind.  The  schoolmaster  invests — he 
has  a  ware  to  sell— he  depends  on  interests  which  tailors  and  oil¬ 
men  comprehend  and  appreciate.  The  commercial  schoolmaster 
is  very  often  himself  a  broken-down  tradesman — he  understands 
and  addresses  the  tradesman’s  mind.  He  has  a  commercial  school 
for  the  commercial  classes,  upon  commercial  principles.  It  would 
be  no  discredit  if  it  were  known  that  the  pedagogue  was  a 
veteran  lieutenant,  and  that  he  had  only  engaged  in  the  school¬ 
master’s  trade  because  it  required  less  capital  than  would  be 
wanted  for  stocking  a  chandler’s  shop.  The  character  of  the 
school  does  not  suffer,  though  it  comes  out  that  there  is  such  a 
class  as  that  of  school-brokers,  and  that  Lieutenant  Kennedy  is 
one  of  them.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  foreign  to  the  retail 
interests  and  instincts;  and  the  boy  educated  under  such  a 
system  is  likely  enough  to  perpetuate  it.  We  are  quite  prepared 
to  admit  that  this  evil  of  commercial  schools  is  felt  widely.  The 
College  of  Preceptors  is  doing  something  to  elevate  the  subordi¬ 
nate  ranks  of  schoolmasters ;  the  revival  of  many  of  the  old 
endowed  grammar-schools  is  tending  to  break  up  the  monopoly 
of  the  commercial  academies;  and  the  trained  certificated  masters 
of  elementary  schools  are  jostling  the  enterprising  lieutenants 
and  school-agents  out  of  their  calling.  Education  must  be  volun¬ 
tary  ;  and  while  voluntary,  it  will  always  be  made  a  business  of. 
It  is  too  late  to  think  of  anything  but  free-trade  in  teaching, 
nor  can  we  hope,  as  yet,  to  get  registration  or  the  inspector  into 
these  private  speculating  institutions.  AVe  cannot,  as  in  the 
parallel  and  scarcely  more  important  department  of  public  health, 
compel  every  schoolmaster  to  pass  some  hall  or  college  before  he 
is  permitted  to  practise  on  the  minds  and  intellects  of  the  whole 
community.  Wc  must  not  expect  to  have  our  schoolmasters,  like 
our  apothecaries  and  doctors,  examined  and  licensed  before  they 
presume  to  open  a  knowledge-shop.  But  in  an  enlightened 
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public  feeling,  and  in  a  few  more  such  revelations  as  Kennedy  v. 
Hunt  to  elucidate  the  present  system  we  may  perhaps  eventually 
find  a  substantial  remedy  of  a  grave  evil.  The  Oxford  examina¬ 
tions  for  A. A.  will  only  supersede  one  quackery  by  another. 


THE  CAUSES  OP  MORTALITY. 

Q  ANITARY  practice  is  a  long  way  behind  sanitary  science,  and 
Q  yet  the  science  itself  is  not  very  far  advanced.  Until  quite  re¬ 
cently,  the  mass  of  the  people  did  not  know  or  believe  that  there 
was  much  harm  in  neglecting  cleanliness.  Now,  we  have  advanced 
one  step  beyond  this.  Thanks  to  the  diligent  pertinacity  of  sani¬ 
tary  teachers  of  every  kind,  it  is  beginning  to  be  understood  that 
dirt  implies  disease,  and  that  foul  air  and  filthy  water  aie  poison¬ 
ous  as  well  as  nasty.  Not  that  people  are  really  acting  very 
generally  on  this  belief;  but  the  theory  is  accepted,  and  a  little 
more  patience  and  perseverance  will  perhaps  make  cleanliness 
the  rule  in  the  great  majority  even  of  the  households  of  the  poor. 
When  once  the  public  manufactories  of  pestilence,  with  the 
Thames  at  the  head  of  them,  are  put  under  stringent  discipline, 
ihe  aggregate  of  private  laboratories  of  infection  may  be  expected 
to  diminish  pretty  rapidly  both  in  number  and  intensity,  omali 
as  the  advance  has  yet  been,  there  are  unmistakeable  signs  that 
tie  prevailing  practice  is  beginning  to  approach  nearer  than  it 
his  done  to  the  recognised  demands  of  the  science.  In 
spite  of  all  adverse  influences,  the  general  death-rate  of 
tLe  country  does  diminish;  and  even  London,  with  its  rapidly 
growing  population,  is  more  healthy  at  the  present  moment 
than  it  was  years  ago,  when  the  great  sewer  uas  only  a 
rather  dirty  river.  There  is  not,  indeed,  much  to  boast  of  in  this, 
for  out  of  every  twenty-five  deaths  it  seems  that  ten  are  fairly  at¬ 
tributable  to  preventible  causes,  among  which  filth,  in  one  shape  oi 
another,  is  one  of  the  most  active.  Rut  the  improvement,  such  as 
it  is,  ought  to  stimulate  those  who  cultivate  the  science  of  these 
matters  to  new  exertions.  While  people  were  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  essentials  of  healthy  existence,  it  was  perhaps  enough  to  hold 
forth  in  one  perpetual  discourse  on  the  virtues  of  cleanliness. 
Hitherto  sanitary  science  has  got  very  little  beyond  this  one 
elementary  principle.  It  has  pointed  out  the  fatal  influence  of 
accumulations  of  putrefying  filth,  and  it  has  warned  us  against 
the  poison  breathed  in  a  foul  atmosphere,  and  laid  on  to 
every  house  that  is  supplied  with  impure  water.  But  it  has  done 
scarcely  anything  more;  and  having  traced  one  or  two  of  the 
most  fatal  sources  of  disease,  it  has  seemed  so  delighted  with  its 
discovery  as  to  give  up  the  search  for  less  rudimentary  know- 
ledcre. 

A  paper  recently  prepared  by  Dr.  Greenhow,  the  lecturer  on 
Public  Health  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Simon  to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
commencement  of  a  more  complete  and  scientific  mode  of  inves¬ 
tigating  the  facts  of  sanitary  science.  Dr.  Greenhow'  says,  with 
truth,  that  at  the  time  when  he  entered  upon  his  present  duties, 
two  years  ago,  no  systematic  endeavour  had  been  made  to  inves- 
tjo-ate  critically  the  causes  of  death  iu  unhealthy  places,  and  to 
refer  the  diseases  which  swell  the  death-rolls  of  such  places  each 
to  its  special  cause.  The  excessive  mortality  of  unhealthy  towns 
had,  upon  inadequate  proof,  been  referred  to  a  few  only  of  the 
more  prominent  evils  consequent  upon  the  aggregation  of  men 
into  urban  communities ;  and  the  particular  diseases  that  occa¬ 
sioned  this  mortality  had  been  hastily  inferred  from  data  equally 
inconclusive.  The  newly-appointed  lecturer  thought  that  to 
repeat  merely  the  hasty  assertions  that  had  previously  made 
up  the  chief  portion  of  current  sanitary  literature,  and  to 
descant  only  on  the  more  obvious  causes  of  mischief  to 
the  public  health  that  are  patent  to  every  observer,  would 
be  to  fail  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  he  had  undertaken. 
He  accordingly  set  to  work  thoroughly  to  sift  the  enormous 
mass  of  available  data  which  had  been  accumulated  by 
the  Registrar-General,  and  the  first  result  has  been  the 
paper  now  published,  which  has  enriched  the  science  of 
health  with  a  very  important  aggregate  of  substantially  new, 
and  often  unexpected  conclusions.  The  line  of  inquiry  winch 
Dr.  Greenhow  has  followed  will  in  all  probability  lead  to 
results  much  more  precise  than  any  which  are  yet  reached ; 
but  independently  of  the  stimulus  which  they  must  give  to  further 
inquiry,  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Doctor’s  investigations  are 
in  themselves  a  great  advance  on  the  previous  position  of  sani¬ 
tary  science.  The  tendency  of  particular  occupations  to  impair  the 
health  of  the  population,  and  what  is  even  worse,  to  produce  a 
continuous  deterioration  of  race,  is  shown  to  be  far  more  serious 
than  had  been  imagined  ;  and  in  future  the  conditions  of  daily 
labour  must  be  regarded  as  not  less  important  in  their  bearing 
on  the  public  health  than  the  mysteries  of  drainage,  ventilation, 
and  water  supply,  which  have  hitherto  almost  engrossed  the 
attention  of  sanitarians.  ..... 

The  broad  facts  which  form  the  basis  of  all  inquiries  into 
the  health  of  our  population  are  these.  If  we  all  lived  on 
until  we  died  by  the  only  strictly  natural  death — old  age¬ 
less  than  250,000  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  would 
be  carried  off  every  year.  If  the  condition  of  the  whole  country 
were  equal  to  that  of  the  most  favoured  localities— such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  little  watering-place  of  Eastbourne,  where  the 
annual  death-rate  is  only  15  per  1000— the  whole  mortality  of  the 
year  would  be  under  300,000.  Again,  if  the  death-rate  of  the 
country  were  not  greater  than  that  of  the  million  ot  inhabitants 


of  its  healthiest  districts,  the  annual  loss  of  life  would  be  under 
330,000.  The  year  1857  was  a  rather  favourable  specimen,  and 
yet  the  number  of  deaths  exceeded  420,000.  We  may,  therefore, 
classify  the  whole  harvest  of  death  roughly  as  follows  :  250,000 

deaths  are  absolutely  unavoidable  ;  50,000  more  must  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  congenital  defects  of  constitution  and  other  influences 
which  cannot  practically  be  escaped,  though  a  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  state  of  the  population  would  ultimately  reduce  this 
number  by  strengthening  the  vitality  of  the  children  born  into  the 
world.  Another  30,000  must  be  set  down  to  causes  which  are  only 
escaped  in  a  few  exceptionally  healthy  places  ;  and,  finally,  90,000 
more  are  to  be  attributed  to  sources  of  disease  not  only  avoidable, 
but  which  are  to  that  extent  actually  avoided  by  an  entire  million 
of  the  population.  What  are  the  causes  which  produce  this  excess 
of  120,000  deaths,  i.e.  28 1  per  cent.,  of  the  mortality  of  the 
whole  country  ?  This  is  the  question  which  Dr.  Greenhow 
has  examined  and  approximately  solved.  We  need  not  dilate  on 
the  most  extensive  of  the  evil  influences  at  work  filth.  Its  opera¬ 
tion  has  long  been  recognised,  and  the  manifestations  by  which 
its  presence  is  indicated  are  cholera,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  Putrefying  animal  refuse,  finding  its 
way  into  the  system  through  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we 
drink,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  choleraic  disorders,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  reducing  their  fatality  to  an  insignificant  amount,  even 
in  the  case  of  an  epidemic  attack,  has  been  abundantly  demon¬ 
strated.  A  remarkable  example  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Simon  in  lus 
observations  on  Dr.  Greenliow  s  paper.  Newcastle  ancl  lyne- 
mouth  are  in  close  and  constant  communication.  In  the  year 
1849,  the  cholera  mortality,  both  at  Tynemouth  and  Newcastle, 
was  extremely  heavy.  In  the  epidemic  ot  i853>  Newcastle  was 
the  scene  of  a  still  more  frightful  mortality.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  Tynemouth  had  been  most  efficiently  cleansed  under  the 
direction  of  the  local  Board  of  Health,  of  which  Dr.  Greenhow 
was  chairman.  The  contagion  reached  the  borough,  but,  thanks 
to  the  precautions  which  had  been  taken,  it  produced  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  mild  form  of  diarrhoea,  and  there  were  but  four  fatal 
indigenous  cases  of  cholera.  Typhus  is  still  more  manageable  than 
diarrheeal  diseases,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  any  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  the  dictum  which  Mr.  Simon  quotes  from  a  French  army 
physician  who  was  present  during  the  prevalence  of  typhus  in  the 
French  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  summed  up  his  experience  of  the 
disease  in  this  sentence:— “On  pourrait  le  faire  naitre  et  mounr  a 

volonte.”  , 

But  cholera  and  typhus,  with  their  kindred  diseases,  produce 
only  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mortality  of  the  country, 
while  pulmonary  affections  cause  twice  as  many  deaths  ;  and  the 
nervous  diseases  of  children,  of  w  hich  convulsions  may  be  consideied 
the  type,  are  accountable  for  about  nine  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
deaths,  or  just  three  quarters  of  the  fever  and  cholera  mortality. 
These  two  causes  are  together  nearly  three  times  as  fatal  as  fever 
and  cholera,  which  have  hitherto  been  so  exclusively  considered  ; 
and  although  they  may  not  be  to  the  same  extent  controllable, 
Dr.  Greenhow’s  tables  seem  to  prove  that  they  also  are  largely 
attributable  to  artificial  causes.  The  primary  evidence  of  a 
disease  being  preventible  is  to  be  found  in  its  irregularity.  If  it 
is  much  more  prevalent  in  some  places  than  in  others,  the  dif¬ 
ference  must  be  attributed  to  local  causes,  and  all  local  causes 
except  climate  (and  even  that  to  some  extent)  are  essentially 
artificial.  If  we  take  only  the  large  registration  divisions,  we 
find  the  mortality  from  pulmonary  disease  varying  from  about 
twenty  to  twenty -seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mortality  ;  but  of 
the  smaller  districts  there  are  some  where  the  rate  is  as  low  as 
fourteen,  and  others  in  which  it  reaches  thirty-four  per  cent. 
The  minimum  percentage  for  one  sex  is  little  more  than  twelve, 
and  the  maximum  is  forty-three.  It  is  obvious  that  varia¬ 
tions  such  as  these  must  be  owing  to  artificial  causes,  among 
which  density  of  population  may  be  reckoned,  but  the  most 
conspicuous  differences  appear  to  be  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  prevailing  occupations.  The  contrast  between  manu¬ 
facturing  and  agricultural  districts  is  very  striking,  though 
not  always  uniform;  and  there  are  some  kinds  of  labour  which 
appear  to  have  an  excessive  influence  in  the  production  of  pul¬ 
monary  disease.  This  branch  of  Dr.  Greenhow’s  inquiry  is  very 
fully  developed,  and  may  become  the  means  of  introducing  im¬ 
provements  calculated  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  many 
unhealthy  employments. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  evidence  of  the  mischief  caused 
by  unfavourable  conditions  of  labour  is  to  be  found  in  the 
analysis  of  the  nervous  diseases  of  infants.  The  variations 
in  the  fatality  of  this  class  of  diseases  are  enormous.  In 
some  localities  they  are  ten  times  as  fatal  as  in  others ;  and 
even  when  the  comparison  is  restricted  to  comparatively  large 
areas,  we  find  such  contrasts  as  between  Buckinghamshire, 
Cumberland,  and  Herefordshire— where  these  diseases  do  not 
cause  one  annual  death  for  every  thousand  of  the  population 
—and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  they  are  just 
three  times  as  destructive.  The  prevailing  cause  of  this  kind 
of  mortality  is  to  be  traced  to  the  conditions  of  factory 
labour.  The  parent  is  enfeebled,  and  reduced  to  a  low  state 
of  vitality  by  the  unhealthy  life  which  he  leads  ;  and  the  noxious 
influence  is  perpetuated  in  the  child,  who  is  born  with  a 
weakly  constitution,  and  falls  an  easy  victim  to  diseases  which 
robust  infants  escape  or  survive.  The  number  of  deaths 
from  this  cause  is  no  measure  of  the  mischief ;  for  wherever  an 
excessive  infantile  mortality  prevails,  it  is  certain  that  the  sur¬ 
viving  children  must  be  inferior  in  stamina  to  the  average  pbpu- 
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lation.  We  have  here  a  constantly  operating  source,  not  only  of 
mortality,  but  of  deterioration  of  race,  and  it  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  to  check  an  evil  of  this  kind  than  to  diminish  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  epidemics  which  carry  men  off  in  the  prime  of  a 
healthy  existence.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  injurious 
consequences  of  many  manufacturing  occupations  may,  by 
proper  care,  be  greatly  alleviated,  and  Dr.  Greenhow’s  paper  can 
scarcely  fail  to  direct  attention  to  the  possible  remedies  for  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  many  forms  of  modern  industry  upon  the 
vigour  of  the  English  race.  A  comparison  of  successive  years 
seems  to  show  that  these  fatal  intluences  are  progressing,  and 
there  can  be  no  more  important  division  of  sanitary  science  than 
that  which  seeks  to  discover  the  means  of  arresting  an  influence 
more  insidious  and  more  fatal  than  the  epidemic  attacks  which 
cause  so  much  alarm.  By  giving  so  much  prominence  to  this 
hitherto  neglected  portion  of  his  subject,  Dr.  Greenhow’s  paper 
has  prepared  the  way  for  a  large  extension  of  the  practical  utility 
of  the  Science  of  Health. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

“  'T'HEA  do  these  things  better  in  France,”  has  of  late  years 
-L  become  a  sort  of  established  refrain  in  every  jeremiad 
raised  on  the  detection  of  alleged  abuses  in  this  country.  We 
certainly  were  not  prepared  to  find  that  one  of  the  few  cases  in 
which  this  saying  could  be  applied  with  tolerable  fairness  should 
have  reference  to  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  our  pre¬ 
eminence  over  our  neighbours  has  seldom  been  disputed. 
We  allude  to  the  publication  of  a  magnificent  treatise* — we 
might  call  it  an  encyclopaedia  without  much  hyperbole — on 
French  Agriculture,  which  assuredly  is  without  a  rival  in  the 
English  tongue.  The  author,  M.  Gossin,  Professor  of  Agriculture 
at  the  Institut  Normal  Agricole  of  Beauvais,  is  no  mere  theorist. 
To  the  title  of  “  Professcur”  he  adds  that  of  “  Oultivateur.” 
For  many  years  he  was  actively  engaged  with  his  brother 
in  the  conduct  of  a  farm  in  the  Ardennes,  which  under  their 
auspices  became  the  model  farm  of  the  Department,  after  having 
been  one  of  the  worst.  M.  Gossin’s  whole  heart  and  soul  are 
evidently  wrapt  up  in  the  pursuit  for  which,  in  his  boyhood,  he 
had  abandoned  the  “  carriere  dc  la  magistral ure."  In  keeping 
with  the  twofold  aspect  under  which  the  author  appears  before 
us,  is  the  division  of  the  work  itself  into  two  parts — a  theoretical 
and  a  practical.  In  the  former — which  seems  to  be  the  feeblest, 
as  it  is  likewise  by  much  the  shortest  in  the  book,  occupying 
only  forty-six  out  of  four  hundred  pages — agriculture  is  regarded 
from  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  point  of  view.  The  colour¬ 
less  platitudes  over  which  the  reader’s  languid  attention  is,  in 
this  part,  too  frequently  allowed  to  glide,  must  not  discourage 
him  from  continuing  his  perusal.  Indeed,  vre  should  advise 
him  to  commence  at  once  with  Part  II.  This  is  divided  into 
five  sections,  thus  enumerated  by  their  author : — “  Dans  la 
premiere,  par  un  coup  d’ceil  sur  la  marche  et  sur  les  besoins 
de  la  vegetation,  sur  la  nature  des  terres,  enfin  sur  nos 
diff£rentes  r6gions  climateriques,  nous  cliercherons  a  determiner 
les  circonstances  naturelles  qui  influent  sur  notre  agriculture. 
Dans  la  seconde,  nous  passerons  en  revue  les  principales  operations 
agricoles,  travaux  de  culture,  apport  de  substances  fertilisantes, 
assamissements,  irrigations,  &c.  Dans  la  troisieme,  nous  ex- 
aminerons  toutes  les  plantes  cultivdes  en  grand  sur  le  territoire 
national.  La  quatrieme  aura  pour  objet  l’economie  du  betail  et 
la  description  des  races  d’animaux  qui  intdressent  le  plus  l’agri- 
culture  framjaise.  La  cinquieme  traltera  de  Sexploitation  dans 
son  ensemble  et  des  divers  systdmes  agronomiques.”  This  in 
itself  augurs  favourably  of  the  book ;  and  the  description  falls 
far  short  of  the  reality.  The  value  of  the  letter-press  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  what  no  description  can  supply— namely, 
by  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  illustrations,  many 
of  which  are  drawn  from  the  life  by  Isidore  Bonheur,  and  his 
more  famous  sister  Eosa.  As  the  reader  will  have  conjectured, 
the  illustrations  which  bear  their  eminent  names  are  confined  to 
the  fourth  section,  which  deals  with  the  live  stock  of  the  French 
agriculturist.  With  some  of  the  races,  vaccine,  equine,  ovine, 
and  porcine,  current  in  France,  we  are  quite  familiar,  and  can 
therefore  vouch  for  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Bonheurs  have 
executed  their  portion  of  the  undertaking.  As  regards  M. 
Gossin  himself,  it  is  only  in  some  of  our  great  Quarterlies  that 
a  critic  woidd  find  space  sufficient  to  appreciate  his  deserts. 
We  trust  that  the  encouragement  he  meets  with  both  here 
and  in  his  own  country  may  be  such  as  to  warrant  his  pub¬ 
lishing  another  volume,  as  intimated  in  the  Preface,  on  arbori¬ 
culture,  poultry,  bees,  silk-worms,  and  fish. 

A  new  edition  has  recently  been  published  of  a  poem  more 
famous  than  read.  TV  e  allude  to  the  Tragiques  of  Agrippa 


*  V  Agriculture  Fran  fa  ise.  Principes  cV  Agriculture  appliques  aux  diverses 
parties  de  la  I  ranee.  Par  M.  Louis  Gossin,  Oultivateur,  I’rofesseur  d’Agri- 
culture  a  l’lnstitut  Normal  Agricole  de  Beauvais,  Membrc  du  Jury  de 
l’Exposition  Universelle  Agricole  de  iHSO.  Ouvrage  ornb  d’une  Carte 
Agricole  de  la  France,  de  zz5  planches,  dessindes  par  MM.  Isidore  Bonheur, 
Rouger,  Milhau,  Madlle.  Rosa  Bonheur,  et  gravees  par  MM.  Adrien  Laveille 
et  Leblanc.  Paris:  Lacroix  et  Baudry.  London:  Williams  and  Noraate 
*858.  6 


D’Aubigne.*  The  editor  is  M.  Lalanne,  and  the  collection  in 
which  it  appears  is,  in  a  general  way,  a primd  facie  guarantee  for 
the  excellence  of  the  edition.  If  the  Tragiques  were  more  read 
by  Englishmen,  we  think  they  would  obtain  a  greater  popularity 
here  than  in  France,  where  the  writer’s  religious  tenets,  anil 
somewhat  uncouth,  but  yet  masculine  vigour,  arc  less  calculated 
to,  please  than  in  England.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
D’Aubigne  the  poet  must  not  be  judged  by  D’Aubigne  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Memoirs  ;  for  in  these  last  the  animosity  and  fana¬ 
ticism  of  the  worn-out  and  soured  refugee  had  too  large  a  part 
in  warping  facts  and  colouring  theories'.  But  the  Tragiques  w-e 
regard  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  photographing  as  it  does  the  infamous  profligacy  which 
defiled  the  court  and  reign  of  Henri  III.  There  is  a  mixture 
of  epic  grandeur  and  satiric  invective  in  this  noble  poem,  which 
renders  it,  so  far  as  we  know,  all  but  unique.  We  repeatedly 
meet  with  lines  and  passages  which  show  the  touch  of  a  master 
hand.  What  a  picture,  for  example,  of  wrong  and  robberv  lord¬ 
ing  it  over  truth  and  justice,  we  have  in  the  nervous  line— 

Le  mediant  rit  plus  liaut  quo  le  bon  n’y  soupire. 

M-  Lalanne  is  of  opinion  that  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Tra 
giques  was  published  in  1616,  upwards  of  thirty  years  after  il 
was  written,  and  he  will  not  listen  to  Prosper  Marehand’s  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  an  earlier  edition,  founded  on  D’Aubign6’s  statement,  in 
his  Histoire  Universelle,  at  the  year  1593,  that  the  poem  contn- 
buted  to  the  downfall  of  the  Digue.  We  confess  we  can  scarcely 
explain  this  away  as  referring  to  its  circulation  in  manuscripc. 
We  would  rather  adopt  a  middle  course,  and  suppose  that  some 
of  the  earlier  books  or  cantoes  were  struck  off  for  circulation 
before  the  poem  was  collected,  or  indeed  completed,  in  its  present 
shape.  There  is  another  point  on  which  we  are  at  issue  with 
M.  Lalanne.  He  speaks  of  the  Tragiques  as  being  entirely  lost 
sight  of  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  can  scarcely  be  said 
with  justice  of  a  poem  which  most  assuredly  was  nocturnd 
versaia  manu  versa  la  diurn d  by  Corneille  and  Eacine.  In 
other  respects  the  elucidations  given  by  the  editor  are  useful 
enough. 

In  the  same  Elzevirian  collection  we  have  the  Histoire  Amou- 
reuse  des  Gaulesf  by  Bussy-Eabutin,  to  whose  correspondence 
we  called  attention  last  month.  The  editor,  M.  Paul  Boiteau, 
very  properly  remarks  in  his  Preface — “  Nul  ne  sera  tente,  s’il 
l’a  lue,  de  regarder  l' Histoire  Amoureuse  comme  un  livre  ordu- 
rier,  c  ost  au  contraire  un  ouvrage  qui  a  son  charme  et  sa  fine 
Ueur  littcraire.  J’ose  croire  que  nul  ne  sera  tente  non  plus, 
apres  avoir  jete  un  coup  d’ceil  sur  les  notes,  de  douter  de  la 
veracite  de  Bussy,  et  de  me  contredire  lorsque  je  signale  1’impor- 
tance  historique  de  son  livre.”  The  only  fault  of  these  notes  is 
that  they  not  unfrequently  assume  German  dimensions,  and  leave 
the  text  as  a  mere  accessory  to  the  surcharged  page.  The 
editor  is  evidently  well  versed  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  we  should  have  been  thankful  if  he  had  taken  less  pains 
to  show  it. 

M.  Antonin  Eoche  published  a  few  months  back  the  first 
volume  of  a  History  of  the  Principal  French  Writers, J  which  we 
have  read  with  much  pleasure,  and  of  which  we  shall  gladly 
welcome  the  sequel.  The  author  informs  us  in  his  preface  that 
the  work  is  adapted  “  a  l’usage  des  jeunes  personnes.”  Had 
we  skipped  the  preface,  we  are  not  at  ail  sure  that  the  faetw'ould 
not  have  escaped  our  notice.  There  is  something  so  manly  about 
the  tone  of  the  book— so  different  from  the  twaddle  which  is 
often  served  out  v irginibus  puerisque — that  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  is  not  too  strong  drink  for  girls,  it  is  not,  on  the  other,  too 
diluted  for  the  use  of  adults  of  both  sexes.  Three  introductory 
chapters  conduct  the  reader  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  language 
passed  from  infancy  and  youth  to  full  maturity.  We  then  come 
to  Corneille,  Pascal,  Moliere,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  La  Fontaine, 
Bossuet,  and  BoileauDespreaux,  who  closes  the  volume.  Any 
one  who  wishes  to  have  a  lucid  account  of  the  lives,  and  a  mas¬ 
terly  criticism  of  the  ehefs-d’ceuvre,  of  the  writers  here  named,  can¬ 
not  do  better  than  take  up  this  unpretending  volume.  Not 
in  vain  has  the  author  consorted  with  the  great  classics  of  his 
country  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  style  shows  that  he 
has  made  them  thoroughly  his  own,  and  nothing  short  of  a 
complete  mastery  over  the  materials  before  him  could  have 
enabled  him  to  eschew  with  so  much  tact  all  such  minor 
or  extraneous  details  as  were  calculated  to  interfere  with 
the  general  effect,  and  so  to  confuse  the  ideas  of  the  reader. 
Apropos  of  Bossuet,  it  is  quite  a  treat  in  these  days,  when  the 
great  Bishop  of  Meaux  is  almost  flouted  as  a  heretic  because 
he  was  not  an  Ultramontane,  to  read  the  honest  sober  praise 
awarded  to  him  by  M.  Eoche,  who  has  the  candour  to  allow 
that  the  author  of  the  Variations  was  out  in  his  calculations 
when  he  predicted  that  Protestantism  would  end  in  scepticism, 
and,  prove  incompatible  with  good  government.  “  L’exemple 
de  l’Angleterre,  ou  la  foi  est  aussi  vive  et  la  liberte  plus  respectee 

*  Les  Tragiques.  Par  Theodore  Agrippa  d’AubignA  Nouvcllc  Edition, 
revue  ct  annotfie  par  Ludovic  Lalanne.  Paris:  Jannet  (BibliothAque  Elze- 
virienne).  London:  John  Russell  Smith.  i858. 

+  Histoire  Amoureuse  des  Gaules.  Par  Bussy-Rabutin.  Revue  et  annot^e 
par  Paul  Boiteau.  Paris:  Jannet  (Bibliothbque  Elzevirienne).  London: 
John  Russell  Smith. 

X  Histoire  des  Principaux  Ecrivains  Franfais  depuis  VOrigine  de  la 
Littirature  jusau'a  nos  Jours.  Par  Antonin  Roche,  Directeur  de  l’Eduea- 
tional  Institute  A  Londres.  Tome  i.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate.  1 858. 
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que  partout  ailleurs,  suffirait  seul  pourdonner  un  dementi  a  cette 

Pt>M.  lionet,  Baron  de  Belloguet,  has  published  the  first  part  of 
a  work  on  the  Ethnogeny  of  the  Gauls,* * * * §  which  we  apprehend 
will  be  found  an  important  contribution  to  the  solution  ot  one 
of  the  most  vexed  questions  about  which  ethnologists  are  ever 
wrangling.  This  first  part  is  confined  to  philological  proofs— that 
is,  proofs  taken  from  the  extant  remains  of  the  various  branches 
of  Celtic  speech.  For  this  purpose  the  writer  (who  is  evidently 
no  novice  in  such  matters,  but  is  thoroughly  accoutred  even 
with  German  appliances)  has  drawn  up  a  glossary  ot  321 
Gaulish  words,  classified  according  to  the  quarter  from  which 
they  are  derived.  His  principal  object  seems  to  be  to  upset  M. 
Amedee  Thierry’s  theory  of  the  Celtic  races.  He  takes  the  three 
following  positions  as  fundamental  to  the  whole  course  of  his 
inquiry: — 1.  L’origine  Indo-Europeene  des  langues  appellees 
communement  Celtiques,  et  encore  parlees  aujourd’hui,  savoir  ie 
Gallois  ou  le  Kymrique ,  dont  notre  Bas-Breton  ou  Armoricam, 
est  un  dialecte,  et  le  Gaelique,  divise  en  Irlaudais,  erse  ou  Ecos- 
sais  des  hautes  terres,  et  Manks  ou  patois  de  lisle  de  Man. 

2.  L’etroite  parente  de  ces  deux  langues,  le  Kymrique  et  ie 
Gaelique,  attestant  la  tige  commune  dont  elles  sont  sorties. 

3.  L’identite,  si  non  absolue,  du  moins  originelle  de  1  une  ou 
1’ autre  de  ces  langues  avec  le  Gaulois  et  le  Breton  paries  a 
lepoque  de  la  conquete  Eomaiue.”  One  of  the  ablest  parts 
of  the  book  is  the  refutation  of  Holtzmann’s  book  called 
Kelten  und  Germanen  (1855),  and  intended  to  show  the  identity 
of  the  two.  Moke  of  Gaud  undergoes  a  similar  process  at  the 

hands  of  M.  Belloguet.  .  , 

At  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-four,  the  illustrious  veteran  IVl.  Riot 
has  conferred  a  boon  upon  literature  and  science  by  giving 
to  the  world  three  volumesf  of  Melanges  Scientifques  et  L't te¬ 
nures.  At  the  present  time,  in  particular,  the  attention  ot  the 
English  reader  will  be  at  once  arrested  by  the  name  ot  JN  ewton, 
which  he  meets  with  in  the  first  volume,  and  to  which  M.  Biot 
devotes  nearly  three  hundred  pages.  On  Sir  David  Brewster  s 
IJfe  of  Newton  the  author  is  very  severe,  believing,  as  he  does, 
that  it  reflects  no  credit  on  Newton’s  memory  as^  a  man,  or  on 
his  worth  as  a  philosopher.  “  II  me  semble  etre  a  la  fois  super- 

ficiel  et  difl'us . Le  ton  d’emphase  qui  y  regne  dun 

bout  a  l’autre,  fatigue  aussi  a  la  longue,  et  de  tout,  cela  it 
pourrait  malheureusement  arriver  qu’il  fut  ennuyeux.  Ibis 
is  a  judgment  which  we  readily  endorse.  The  earlier  portion 
of  the  first  volume  opens  with  a  charming  anecdote  of  Laplace. 
During  the  first  French  Bepublic,  when  Biot  was  a  tout  petit 
professeur  at  Beauvais,  his  eagerness  to  penetrate  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  the  universe  emboldened  him  to  write  to  Laplace,  the  hist 
volume  of  whose  Mecanique  Celeste  was  then  in  the  press,  to  beg 
that  the  great  work  might  be  sent  to  him  in  sheets.  Laplace 
politely  declined  on  the  ground  that  the  public  should  judge  ot 
it  in  its  entirety.  Biot  replied  that  he  was  not  “  du  public  qui 
iuqe  mais  du  public  qui  eludie,”  and  that,  by  going  over  all  the 
calculations  and  solutions,  he  might  be  useful  in  detecting  eriois 
as  the  volumes  passed  through  the  press.  To  this  appeal  Laplace 
at  once  responded  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  At  stated 
intervals  Biot  used  to  bring  Laplace  the  corrected  proofs,  and 
obtain  from  him  explanations  of  what  seemed  obscure,  these, 
it  was  observed,  were  particularly  called  for  in  those  parts 
where  the  author  had  evaded  lengthy  details  by  the  ready 
formula,  “  il  est  aisS  a  voir.”  The  best  part  of  the  story 
is  that  though  called  for,  the  details  were  not  always  forth¬ 
coming  ;  and  Laplace  sometimes  spent  an  hour  in  putting 
together  the  links  of  the  argument  which  lay  concealed  under 
the  mysterious  phrase  we  have  quoted.  Some  time  after  Biot 
brought  Laplace  some  very  ingenious  solutions  of  a  class  ot 
problems  to  which  a  Memoir  of  Euler’s  had  called  his  attention. 
Laplace  read  and  approved,  but  persuaded  Biot,  not  without 
difficulty,  to  omit  some  hazardous  speculations  in  which  he  had 
indulged  by  way  of  corollary.  He  then  arranged  matters  so 
that  Biot  should  read  and  expound  his  Memoir,  thus  curtailed, 
before  the  Institut.  The  young  Professor  came  off  with  tiymg 
colours.  General  Bonaparte — and  greater  than  lie,  Ragiange 
and  Monge— were  among  his  hearers.  The  stance  over, 
Laplace  took  young  Biot  home  with  him,  and  opening  a 
drawer,  showed  him  on  some  fusty  yellow  papers  the  selt- 
same  solutions  which  Biot  had  obtained,  but  which  Laplace  had 
kept  unedited  from  not  being  able  to  see  his  way  clearly 
through  those  very  corollaries  at  which  Biot  had  made 
a  leap  in  the  dark.  A  nobler  trait  of  disinterested  patronage  we 
have  never  met  with.  The  contents  of  the  second  and  third 
volumes  are  of  the  most  varied  kind,  but  all  are  maiked  by 
that  clearness  of  conception  and  perspicuity  of  diction  which  we 
usually  meet  with  in  the  literary  productions  of  men  who  ha.ve 
reached  the  highest  summit  of  scientific  lore  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  a  mathematical  training.  An  essay  on  Montaigne 
which  did  not  get  the  Academic  prize,  leaves  room  for  wonder 
why  M.  Villemain’s  inferior  production  was  more  successful. 
Essays  on  Chemistry,  on  Bees,  on  the  Antiquity  of  China  as  de¬ 
termined  by  astronomy,  biographies  of  Galileo,  Franklin,  Caven 
dish,  Malus,  and  Cauchy,  articles  on  Social  Economy  in  Nor 

*  Nthnoqenie  Gaitloise.  Par  Roger,  Baron  de  Belloguet.  Introduction 
Premiere  Partie.  Glossaire  Gaulois.  Paris:  Benj.  Duprat.  London: 
Williams  and  Nor  gate.  i858. 

f  Melanges  Scientijiques  et  Littiraires,  de  J ,  3  Yols.  Pans; 

Michel  L£vy,  London;  Jcffs»  i858» 


inanely,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  reviews  cf  Voyages  of  Discovery 

famous  in  the  annals  of  science  —  such,  together  with  the 
Discours  de  Deception  at  the  Academie  Franpuise  last  year,  aie 
the  principal  contents  of  these  volumes.  Covering  as  they  do, 
by  the  extreme  dates  of  their  publication,  a  period  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  they  have  on  that,  if  on  no  other  account,  a  kind 
of  “intSret  philosophique,”  on  which  their  author  justly  insists 
in  the  preface.  .  . 

M.  Eenan  has  just  published  a  second  edition  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  Nistoire  Generate  des  Langues  Semitiquesf  first 
published  in  1855.  That  so  recondite  a  work  should  have  been 
so  rapidly  sold  is  a  proof  that  it  has  found  a  large  circle  of  readers 
out  of  France.  We  do  not  observe  any  very  important  additions 
or  modifications  in  this  volume.  The  author’s  reply  to  adverse 
criticisms  on  his  views  respecting  the  general  character  of  the 
Semitic  peoples,  and  on  the  ethnography  of  certain  parts  ol 
Western  Asia,  grew  in  his  hands  to  such  an  inordinate  size,  that 
he  has  reserved  the  publication  of  the  two  memoirs  into  which  it 
is  distributed  for  the  second  volume  of  the  Nistoire.  The  first  of 
these  memoirs  will  develope  the  Semitic  idea  of  Monotheism  -the 
second  will  endeavour  to  show  that  we  must  admit  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  ancient  world  a  third  element,  neither  Semitic  nor 
Arian,  but  as  M.  Eenan  calls  it,  Cuschite  or  .Ethiopian.  Y\  e 
were  prepared  to  meet  with  some  retractation,  or  at  any  rate, 
some  modification  of  the  author’s  assertion  that  the  Semitic 
idiom  has  nothing  in  common  with  any  of  the  three  forms  ol 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  But  in  this  we  are  disappointed.  All 
we  can  detect  of  compunction  is  the  insertion  of  the  word  peut- ■ 
etre  in  the  somewhat  startling  appellation  of  “  une  langue  a  jamais 
perdue,”  applied  to  the  language  in  which  the  Assyrian  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  couched.  In  a  note  M.  Eenan  informs  us  that  a  biother 
orientalist,  Chwolsohn,  has  written  to  tell  him  that  he  can  prove 
that  the  aristocratic  class  at  Nineveh  was  not  bemitic,  but  that 
the  mass  of  the  population  was.  This  theory  is  so  plausible  as  a 
means  of  reconciling  conflicting  views  that  we  are  disposed  to 
look  upon  it  with  suspicion  till  we  know  more  of  the  arguments 
on  which  it  rests.  .  ,  . 

From  a  work  which  seems,  a3  it  were,  bowed  down  witn  tne 
weight  of  learning  it  contains,  we  pass  on  to  one  which  is  light 
as  gossamer.  TEe  allude  to  a  dithyramb  in  prose  upon  Voltaire,] 
by  M.  Houssaye.  The  work  may  so  far  be  considered  a 
tour  deforce,  that  the  author  has  contrived  to  fill  a  volume  of 
more  than  four  hundred  pages  with  declamations  on  an  author 
with  whose  works  he  evidently  enjoys  a  very  limited  acquaint¬ 
ance — a  coudition  which  fortunately  falls  in  with  the  avowed 
intention  recorded  at  p.  381.  “  Je  ne  critiquerai  point  du  mot 

au  mot  et  du  livre  au  livre  cette  Babel  de  la  pensee  sur  laquelle 
l’intuition  de  tout  le  monde  en  sait  desormais  davantage  que  la 
science  des  pedants.”  The  book  is  chiefly  significant  as  indica¬ 
ting,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  slipped  into  a  second 
edition,  how  ready  a  welcome  is  now  accorded  to  anything  which 
savours  of  an  apotheosis  of  Voltaire.  , 

To  turn  to  a  work  of  more  solid  worth,  we  invite  the  reader  s 
particular  attention  to  M.  Chiala  s  Page  d  Nistoire  du  Gouverne- 
ment  Reprisentatif  en  Fiimont.%  The  writer  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  Piedmontese  publicists,  and  any  one  who  wishes 
to  understand  the  politics  of  Turin,  and  the  antecedents  and  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  principal  leaders  of  public  opinion,  cannot  go  to 
a  better  guide  than  M.  Chiala.  The  details  respecting  Cavour 
will  be  read  with  considerable  interest.  The  following  is  his  de¬ 
fence  of  Cavour ’s  junction  with  the  Left  in  the  session  of  1851  : 
_ “  En  homme  d’Etat  doit  se  conduire  comme  le  medecin  qui 
change  les  remddes  it  chaque  changement  de  1  infirmite  de  son 
malade,  ou,  pour  nous  3ervir  de  la.  comparaison  de  M.  d  Azegiio, 
comme  le  pilote  qui  dirige  son  vaisseau  dans  un  sens  quand  les 
ondes  sont  tranquilles,  et  dans  un  autre,  si  elles.  sont  orageuses. 
II  y  a  des  jours  ou  la  tactique  de  Fabius  Maximus  sauve  une 
republique ;  il  y  en  a  d’autres  ou  elle  la  perdrait  et  ou  elle  se 
fait  sentir  le  besoiu  de  la  tactique  de  Scipion.  C’est  dans  ces 
jours  difficiles  qu’on  peut  donner  la  preuve  si  on  est  digne  ou  non 
de  tenir  le  gouvernail  de  l’Etat.”  He  proceeds  to  quote  as 
instances  of  this  tact  and  sagacity,  the  examples  of  Sieyes  and  bir 
Bober t  Peel,  “  l’homme  du  fait  et  du  moment,  as  M.  Guizot 

styles  him.  ,  „ 

We  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  a  tale  from  tne  pen  oi 
M.  Octave  Feuillet.  “  It  is  entitled  the  Roman  d’un  Jeune  Nomme 
Pauvre,k  and  portrays  with  singular  beauty  the  heroism  with 
which  a  young  man  of  high  family,  cradled  in  opulence,  stemmed 
the  tide  of  adverse  fortune  when  his  father’s  death  left  him  a 
pauper,  concealed  his  ancestral  name,  and  accepted  t-ie  office  ot 
intendant  in  a  wealthy  family,  in  order  that  he  might  earn  bread 
for  himself  and  means  of  supporting  his  young  sister.  I  ne 
dignity  of  honourable  poverty  has  seldom  been  portrayed  witn 
more  refinement  and  poetry  ot  feeling;  and  the  portrait  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  idol  of  Mammon  before  which  Trance  is 
every  day  more  and  more  assiduous  in  making  her  genuflexions. 


*  Nistoire  Generate  et  Systeme  compart  des  Langues  Semitiques.  Par 
Ernest  Renan.  Premiere  Partie.  Deuxieme  Edition.  Paris  :  Michel  Levy. 
London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i858. 

f  Le  Boi  Voltaire.  Par  Ernest  Houssaye.  Paris:  Michel  Levy.  London: 
Jeffs.  i858. 

J  Tine  Page  du  Gouvernement  Bepresentatif  en  Piemont.  Par  M.  Louis 
Chiala.  Paris  and  Turin  :  Benjamin  Duprat.  London:  Jeffs.  1 858- 

§  Octave  Feuillet:  Boman  d’un  Jeune  Nomine  Pavwc.  Paris:  Michel 
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POPULAR  ASTRONOMY* 

U^HE  most  difficult  task  that  can  be  proposed  to  an  astronomer, 
-L  or  to  an  adept  in  any  other  science,  is  to  write  a  popular 
treatise.  The  prevailing  idea  about  such  works  as  Sir  John 
Herschel’s  Outlines  of  Astronomy  is,  that  they  are  designed  to 
afford  an  easier  road  to  some  at  least  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
science  treated  of  than  that  which  is  travelled  by  students  who 
have  first  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  mathematical  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  the  subject  is  most  commonly  discussed.  Ex¬ 
actly  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  A  popular  treatise  which 
pretends  to  give  more  than  the  most  meagre  sketch  of  any 
physical  science  is  not  only  more  troublesome  to  write,  but  much 
harder  to  read,  than  one  which  is  expressed  in  the  conventional 
language  of  mathematicians.  But  readers  must  be  addressed  in 
the  tongue  which  they  understand  ;  and  if  science  is  to  be  popu¬ 
larized  at  all,  it  can  only  be  by  setting  it  forth  without  the  aids 
that  depend  on  geometric  and  algebraic  theorems,  which  are 
never  likely  to  form  the  staple  of  ordinary  school  education  even 
under  such  stimulants  as  University  examinations  and  A. A.  de¬ 
grees  may  be  supposed  to  furnish.  If  one  could  get  accurate 
statistics  ol  the  readers  of  Popular  Astronomies,  we  should  pro¬ 
bably  fiud  that  the  chief  benefit  derived  from  such  works  accrues 
to  those  who  have  already  studied  the  subject  in  a  more  artificial 
form.  To  this  class  of  readers  a  work  like  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  is  of 
inestimable  value  in  clearing  up  their  views  of  many  phenomena, 
and  exhibiting  the  rationale  of  consequences  which  their  alge¬ 
braic  formula;  had  rather  demonstrated  than  explained.  But 
the  problem  which  the  author  of  a  popular  treatise  sets  himself 
is  something  more  ambitious  than  this.  He  desires  to  translate 
his  science  from  the  language  in  which  it  can  most  easily  be  stated, 
into  ordinary  English  which  every  man  of  any  education  at  all  is 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  understanding.  To  weed  out  every 
particle  of  technicality,  and  to  dispense  almost  entirely  witli 
symbolic  language,  though  it  requires  some  pains  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  i3  not  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  undertaking. 
He  must,  if  his  work  is  to  be  intelligible  to  untrained  students, 
find  some  new  methods  of  illustrating  ideas  which  he  is  forbidden 
to  express  in  the  artificial  phraseology  which  is  most  appropriate 
to  them.  Appeals  to  analogy  are  almost  the  only  possible  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  precise  demonstrations  which  are  so  much  more 
easy  to  give.  To  comprehend  even  the  simpler  truths  of  astro¬ 
nomy  a  certain  faculty  of  realizing  geometrical  conceptions  is 
essential,  whether  the  subject  be  approached  by  the  popular  or 
the  technical  road.  But  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  mind  which  has 
not  been  cultivated  by  some  amount  of  mathematical  exercise  is 
capable  of  imagining,  with  any  degree  of  clearness,  the  compli¬ 
cated  relations  and  movements  which  present  themselves  in  an 
examination  of  our  planetary  system.  The  real  test  of  the  merit 
of  any  attempt  to  popularize  the  subject  is  to  be  fouud  iu  the 
aptness  of  the  illustrations  with  which  the  reader  is  assisted  in 
grasping  the  geometric  ideas  which  are  essential  to  a  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  subject.  Imaginative  power  is  a  more  important 
requisite  in  the  author  of  such  a  work  than  mere  scientific  in¬ 
sight;  and  we  know  no  instance  of  any  approach  to  success  in 
the  popularization  of  science  which  has  not  been  mainly  due  to 
a  gift  of  illustration  quite  as  nearly  allied  to  the  poetic  as  to  the 
scientific  faculty.  I  lie  ideas  which  the  regular  student  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  to  the  study  of  astronomy  have  to  be  developed 
in  the  reader  of  the  popular  sketch  as  he  advances  in  the 
subject,  and  it  is  this  which  constitutes  the  embarrassment 
of  the  task.  It  is  something  like  teaching  one  to  do  carpenter’s 
work  without  tools.  A  naturally  handy  boy  may  carve  a  boat 
or  a  house  out  of  a  block  of  wood  with  a  penknife ;  but  his 
popular  way  of  working,  though  the  only  one  possible  so  long 
as  he  is  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  saws  and  planes  and  chisels, 
is  vastly  more  laborious  and  difficult  than  the  scientific  method 
of  a  practised  carpenter,  and  needs  besides  a  larger  amount  of 
constructive  genius.  Just  in  the  same  way,  it  requires  a  clearer 
head  and  greater  concentration  of  thought  to  master  a  popular 
treatise  than  to  study  the  same  subject  with  mathematical  ap¬ 
pliances  ;  and  the  utmost  ingenuity  and  resource  are  needed  on 
the  part  of  the  instructor  to  save  his  pupil  from  breaking  down 
in  despair  for  want  of  the  mathematical  tools  which  he  has  not 
learned  to  use. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  Sir  J.  Herschel 
does  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  effort  which  it  costs  to  com¬ 
municate  on  such  a  subject  with  those  who  are  not  possessed  of 
a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  to  adapt  language  and  illus¬ 
trations  to  the  necessities  of  such  an  intercourse.  He  compares 
the  difference  between  the  popular  and  the  mathematical  methods 
to  that  between  pioneering  a  road  through  a  wilderness,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  at  ease  along  a  beaten  highway ;  and  he  warns  his  readers 
that  the  utmost  pretension  of  his  work  is  to  place  them  on  the 
threshold  of  the  temple  of  science,  and  that  admission  to  its 
sanctuary  is  only  to  be  gained  by  a  sound  and  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  of  mathematics,  the  great  instrument  of  all  exact  inquiry 
And  yet,  if  any  writer  could  make  himself  intelligible  without 
this  adventitious  aid,  it  would  be  Sir  John  Herschel.  Nothing 
can  be  more  happy  than  the  comparisons  by  which  the  dark 
places  of  the  subject  are  made  luminous— nothing  more  con¬ 
siderate  than  the  careful  way  in  which  each  fresh  conception 
is  built  up,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  so  as  to  enable  the 


*  Outlines  cf  Astronomy.  By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel.  London- 
Longmans. 


reader  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  new  idea  as  it 
gradually  unfolds  itself.  The  chapter  on  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  longitudes  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  comparatively  easy  portions  of  the  subject  are  dealt 
with.  I  he  representation  of  the  moon  as  the  sailors’  clock  in 
the  heavens,  recording  absolute  as  distinguished  from  local  time, 
is  not  new,  and  is  indeed  a  very  obvious  way  of  illustrating  the 
nature  of  the  lunar  observations  by  which  the  longitude  is  ascer¬ 
tained.  But  the  art  of  the  explanation  consists  in  the  apparently 
natural  and  almost  necessary  steps  by  which  the  simpler  con¬ 
trivances  for  determining  the  longitude  are  made  to  lead  up  to 
the  method  of  lunar  distances.  The  same  felicity  of  exposition 
is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  subject — 
as,  lor  example,  in  the  chapters  on  lunar  and  planetary  pei’tur- 
bations.  The  lucid  account  of  the  problem  whose  solution  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune,  almost  at  the  spot  indicated 
;y  the  calculations  of  Adams  and  Levcrrier,  is  especially  inte¬ 
resting,  and  is  moreover  free  from  any  serious  difficulty  to 
leaders  who  have  acquired  some  familiarity  with  the  geometrical 
method  of  representing  variable  functions  by  the  ordinates  of 
curves  the  same  device,  in  fact,  w-hich  is  now  so  commonly  and 
advantageously  employed  to  make  the  results  of  statistical  in¬ 
quiries  patent  to  the  eye.  Many  persons  will  remember  the 
curves  by  which  the  expectation  of  life  at  different  ages  is  pic- 
tonally  represented  in  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General. 
In  exactly  the  same  way,  the  observed  deviations  in  longitude  of 
L  lanus  irom  its  calculated  course  are  represented  by  the  ordi¬ 
nates  of  a  curve  whose  abscissa;  indicate  the  corresponding  longi¬ 
tude.  A  glauce  at  the  figure  so  constructed  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  existence  of  some  material  error  in  the  calculated 
place  of  the  planet.  An  examination  of  the  effect  of  possible 
errors  in  the  assumed  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  and  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  perihelion,  brings  out  the  result  that  the  bulk  of  the 
more  ancient  discrepancies  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
t  he  perihelion  to  have  been  erroneously  placed  in  the  earlier 
determinations  of  the  elements  of  the  orbit.  A  second  curve 
is  then  constructed,  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  before,  the 
only  difference  being  that  its  ordinates  measure  only  the  resi- 
dual  errors  which  the  change  of  perihelion  fails  to  accouut  for. 
A  further  correction  of  the  elements  by  varying  the  epoch  and 
periodic  time,  exhausts  the  possible  means  of  accounting  for  the 
observed  irregularities  by  the  assumption  of  hypothetical  errors 
in  the  elements  of  the  orbit.  In  this  way  a  curve  is  obtained 
w  hose  ordinates  show  the  extent  to  which  the  wanderings  of 
Uranus  from  his  calculated  place  remained  unexplained.  A  rapid 
increase  of  the  error  in  longitude  for  several  years  up  to  1822, 
followed  by  a  still  more  rapid  decrease,  exhibits  itself  very  clearly 
in  the  diagram,  and  shows  that  there  was  some  influence  in  ope¬ 
ration  which  attained  its  maximum  about  that  time,  and  had  not 
been  allowed  for  in  the  calculation  of  the  tables  in  which  the 
planet  s  place  had  been  laid  down.  These  were  the  data  upon 
u  Inch  Adams  and  Levcrrier  proceeded  to  test  their  hypothesis  of 
the  existence  of  an  external  disturbing  planet,  and  ultimately 
indicated  the  position  of  the  then  unseen  Neptune  with  sufficient 
exactness  to  lead  to  its  immediate  detection.  The  processes  by 
which  this  marvellous  result  was  attained  did  not  admit  of  even 
a  general  description  in  a  work  which  eschews  all  approach  to 
mathematical  difficulties.  But  the  nature  of  the  problem  that 
presented  itself  is  exhibited  by  the  methods  to  which  we  have 
referred,  with  so  much  clearness  as  to  make  it  comparatively 
easy  for  the  reader  to  comprehend  what  it  was  that  the  dis¬ 
coverers  of  Neptune  did,  though  not  exactly  how  they  did  it. 

Luminous,  however,  as  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  explanations  are, 
they  will  probably  do  more  service  to  mathematical  students 
than  to  the  readers  to  whom  elementary  works  are  supposed  to  be 
addressed.  This  is  the  common  fate  of  all  popular  treatises  which 
seriously  attempt  to  penetrate  below  the  crust  of  science  A 
very  well  known  illustration  of  this  truth  will  be  found  in  the 
article  on  Gravitation  which  the  Astronomer  Royal  contributed 
to  the  Penny.  Cyclopedia.  It  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  some  of 
the  most  refined  investigations  of  physical  astronomy.  It  ab¬ 
stains,  moreover,  most  religiously  from  any  use  of  algebraical 
symbols ;  but  it  tries  the  powers,  not  merely  of  casual  readers, 
but  even  of  advanced  students,  more  severely  perhaps  than  any 
treatise  that  ever  was  written  on  the  subject  of  astronomy.  Sir 
J  Herschel’s  Outlines  are  certainly  much  less  formidable  than 
Mr.  Airy’s  Gravitation,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  nor 
any  book  that  can  ever  be  written,  will  fulfil  the  aspirations  of 
those  who  desire  to  see  a  royal  road  laid  down  to  science. 


TnE  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH * 

/"VNE  of  the  oddest  results  of  American  piracy,  and  of  conse- 
quent  English  retaliation,  consists  in  the  habit  of  diluting  or 
strengthening  imported  literature  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
with  an  infusion  of  protected  indigenous  matter.  The  publishers 
of  the  present  volume  significantly  announce  that  “a  small  but 
sufficient  portion  of  the  contents  has  been  contributed  by  an 
English  writer,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  praise  or 
criticism  of  any  particular  passage  may  be  wholly  inapplicable 
to  the  titular  poet.  Some  authors  might  object  to  the  adulte- 
ration  of  their  compositions,  even  for  the  benefit  of  their  pockets  ; 

*  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish ,  and  other  Poems*  By  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow.  i858. 
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but  it  is  for  poets  and  distillers  to  judge  whether  their  respective 
products  shall  be  “methylated”  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
laws  which  regulate  or  limit  consumption,  and  it  may  plausib  y 
be  argued  that  an  ^distinguishable  copy  is  quite  as  good  as  the 
original.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  imitate  any  style  ot 
versification  which  falls  short  of  actual  poetry,  nor  can  any 
publisher  be  at  a  loss  for  a  client  capable  of  remarking  that 

We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations, 

Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculptures, 

But  we  cannot 

Buy  with  gold  the  old  associations. 

Of  course  we  cannot.  Nobody  ever  supposed  that  money  would 
convert  a  new  purchase  into  an  accustomed  home  ;  but  the  anti- 
piratical  English  writer,  or  his  American  principal,  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  hundreds  of  readers  will  only  accept  a  revelation 
when  they  recognise  it  as  a  truism,  and  that  the  same  incurious 
taste  will  admit  the  line,  “  But  we  cannot,  as  a  lyrical  variety 

°f  “Miles  Standish”  and  the  accompanying  poems  may  safely  be 

recommended  to  Mr.  Longfellow’s  numerous  admirers  Like  h  s 

previous  works,  they  are  written  with  care,  they  exhibit  amiable 
feeling  genuine  though  not  profound  thought,  and  a  kind  of 
fancy  which  has  been  cultivated  so  long  that  it  has  almost  ceased 
to  be  artificial.  There  is  probably  not  a  single  line  in  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow’s  voluminous  compositions  which  gives  out  the  c^racte  - 
istic  ring  of  poetry  ;  but  the  considerable  popularity  which  he 
has  attained  indicates  the  possession  of  somc  uiicommon  qiialitic  . 
Young  ladies  prefer  his  verses  to  those  of  great  poets,  as  they 
like  currant  wine  better  than  Jokannisberg,  because  the  ilavoui 
is  simpler,  smoother,  and  less  elaborate;  and  even  the  ma^uhne 
nalate  perceives  a  certain  luscious  sweetness  in  the  Gr olden 
VLec/endz  nd  Evangeline.  The  successful  blunder  of  writing  in  the 
clumsy  lilt  which  mimics  the  true  hexameter  has  been  repeated 
in  “Miles  Standish;”  and,  as  usual,  the  attempt  to  substitute 
accent  for  quantity  leads  to  a  frequent  disregard  even  of  the 
metrical  distribution  of  accents.  The  best  English  or  German 
hexameters  can  only  be  made  into  verses  by  scanning  instead  of 
reading  them,  and  the  application  of  the  process  will  at  once 
satisfy  any  accurate  observer  that,  m  scanning  the  natural  or 
customary  accent  is  altogether  overruled.  It  Mi. 
hexameters  were  cut  off  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  foot 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  trace  of  metrical  arrangement,  and 
it  is  only  the  recurrence  of  the  terminal  quasi-dactyl  and  spondee, 
always  coinciding  with  the  end  of  a  clause  or  a  sentence,  which 
suggests  the  intended  sing-song.  The  following  passage  in  its 
mutilated  state  reads  as  unpretending  prose  :—  I  m  not  afraid 
of  bullets,  but  of  a  thundering  ‘  No  ;  that  I  confess  I  m  afiaid 
of,  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  confess  it,  so  you  must  grant ,  my 
request.”  It  is  only  when  the  unperceived  interstices  are  failed 
up  that  the  dactylic  element  partially  discloses  itself : 

I’m  not  afraid  of  bullets,  nor  shot  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon ; 

But  of  a  thundering  “  No  !”  point-blank  from  the  mouth  of  a  woman. 
That  I  confess  I’m  afraid  of,  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  confess  it; 

So  you  must  grant  my  request,  for  you  are  an  elegant  scholar. 

Even  in  the  complete  line,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  an 
arbitrary  and  unusual  accentuation  before  the  syllables  can  be 
reduced,  except  by  counting,  into  the  required  metre.  The  kind 
of  verse  which  depends  on  quantity  as  distinguished  from  accent, 
is  impracticable  in  any  modern  language.  Ihe  fortunate  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Greek  accents  may  enable  the  hastiest  student  to 
ascertain  that  they  were  wholly  unconnected  with  metre ;  and 
the  experiment  of  reading  half  a  dozen  Latin  hexameters  with 
the  customary  intonation,  will  show  that  the  compulsory  scansion 
of  English  dactylics  indicates  a  totally  different  character  of  metre. 

Mr  Longfellow  has,  with  sound  judgment,  sought  on  the 
American  continent  for  its  scanty  poetical  associations;  and  the 
scene  of  the  not  ungraceful  idyl  of  “  Miles  Standish  is  placed 
among  the  Puritan  settlers  from  the  Mag  Flower,  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  conventional  title  of  “Pilgrim  Fathers.  Miles 
Standish,  the  fighting  man  of  the  settlement,  requests  his 
younger  friend,  John  Alden,  to  propose  on  his  behalf  to  the 
fairest  maiden  of  Plymouth ;  but  the  beautiful  Priscilla,  with 
commendable  directness,  though  in  a  halting  dactyl  and  spondee 
sensibly  remarks,  “Speak  for  your-self  John.  The  lover 
shrinks  from  the  seeming  treachery  to  his  friend,  uho  neverthe¬ 
less  quarrels  with  him  for  his  failure.  A  false  report  of  the 
death  of  Miles  Standish  enables  John  and  Pnscdla  to.  marry 
without  compunction ;  and  the  resuscitated  hero,  as  mig  i  £ 
expected,  surprises  the  wedding  party  with  his  presence  and 
forgiveness.  The  closing  picture  of  the  homeward  bridal  pro¬ 
cession,  notwithstanding  the  awkward  metre,  is  picturesque  and 
o-raceful  The  lady  is  mounted  on  a  white  ox,  and  the  husband 
with  his’ friends  walks  through  the  forest  by  her  side 

Onward  the  bridal  procession  now  moved  to  their  new  habitation, 

Happy  husband  and  wife,  and  friends  conversing  together. 

Pleasantly  murmured  the  brook  as  they  crossed  the  ford  m  the  forest. 
Pleased  with  the  image  that  passed  like  a  dream  of  love  through  its  bosom, 
Tremulous,  floating  in  air,  o’er  the  depths  of  the  azure  abysses. 

Down  through  the  golden  leaves  the  sun  was  pouring  Ins  splendouis, 
Gleamingon  purple  grapes,  that  from  branches  above  them  suspended 
Mingled ^heir ^odorous  breath  with  the  balm  of  the  pine :  and l  the  fir-tree 
Wild  and  sweet  as  the  clusters  that  grew  in  the  valley  of  Eshcol. 

Dike  a  picture  it  seemed  of  the  primitive  pastoral  ages, 

Fresh  with  the  youth  of  the  world,  and  recalling  Rebecca  and  Isaac; 

Old,  and  yet  ever  new,  and  simple  and  beautiful  always 
Dove  immortal  and  young  in  the  endless  succession  of  lovers. 

So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  passed  onward  the  bndal  procession . 


It  is  possible  that  the  spurious  English  Longfellow  may  have 
contributed  a  set  of  verses  called  “Prometheus,  in  whic  .ac¬ 
cording  to  the  modem  formula,  the  demigod  is  a  type  ot  the 

poet : —  ,  ,  . 

First  the  deed  of  noble  daring, 

Born  of  heavenward  aspiration ; 

Then  the  fire  with  mortals  sharing ; 

Then  the  vulture— the  despairing 
Cry  of  pain  on  crags  Caucasian : — 

All  is  but  a  symbol  painted 
Of  the  Poet,  Prophet,  Seer ; 

Only  thou  art  crowned  and  sainted 
Who  with  grief  have  been  acquainted, 

Making  nations  nobler,  freer. 


Poets,  and  even  writers  of  such  lumbering  rhymes  as  these, 
may  probably,  like  their  neighbours,  have  been  with  gnet 
acquainted  ;”  but  it  is  utterly  incomprehensible  why  the  whole 
class  or  profession  should,  except  in  pursuance  of  a  supposed 
conventional  necessity,  utter  “the  despairing  cry  of  pain  on 
craus  Caucasian.”  Mr.  Longfellow,  to  do  him  justice,  generally 
abstains  from  the  sublime  despair  of  Festus  and  Firmihan,  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  his  imaginary  martyrdom  on  the  Caucasus 
has  been  contributed  by  the  useful  auxiliary  who  has  perhaps 
on  some  former  occasion  been  employed  to  season  an  English 
poem  for  the  American  market.  The  brilliant  success  of 
“Excelsior”  shows  that  an  elevating  cheerfulness  may  be  not  less 
popular  than  spasmodic  misery  ;  and  the  poet  whom  a  thousand 
pianos  have  accompanied  in  the  sublime  ejaculation  of  A 
Taller  Man,”  has  no  occasion  to  bemoan  m  lachrymose  doggrel 

the  fate  of  ,  ,  _  . 

Milton  and  Cervantes, 

Nature’s  Priests  and  Corybantes. 

It  is  better  to  show  how  the  man  may  become  excelsior,  or 
morally  taller,  by  taking  warning  from  past  errors,  and  forming 
and  carrying  out  virtuous  resolutions 

Nor  deem  tbe  irrevocable  past 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain, 

If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 
To  something  nobler  wc  attain. 

To  the  hypercriticism  which  suggests  that  such  precepts  aie 
neither  very  original  nor  very  musical,  it  may  be  answered  that 
the  good  Dr  Watts  himself  was  content  with  a  simple  metre 
and  morality.  To  plain  minds  there  is  a  gratification  in  finding 
an  indisputable  truth  contained  in  the  driest  phraseology  which 
may  be  found  compatible  with  rhyme. 

One  of  the  best  stanzas  in  the  volume  may  be  found  in  a  tittle 
poem  which  explains  its  title  of  “  Haunted  Houses  ”  by  the 
commencing  statement,  that 

All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died 
Are  haunted  houses. 

There  is  a  fanciful  quaintness  in  the  suggestion  that 

We  have  no  title-deeds  to  house  or  lands; 

Owners  and  occupants  of  earlier  date, 

From  graves  forgotten  stretch  their  dusty  hands, 

And  hold  in  mortmain  still  their  old  estates. 

“  The  Discoverer  of  the  North  Cape  ”  contains  some  spirited 
lines,  though  the  narrative  of  the  old  Norseman  is  rendered  un¬ 
natural  by  an  effort  to  become  picturesque,  which  inevitably 
recalls  modern  times  and  literary  composition : 

So  far  I  live  to  the  northward, 

No  man  lives  north  of  me ; 

To  the  east  are  wild  mountain  chains, 

And  beyond  them  meres  and  plains, 

To  the  westward  all  is  sea. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  repeated  that  Mr.  Longfellow’s  ad¬ 
mirers  will  not  be  disappointed  by  his  most  recent  productions. 


CONINGTON’S  VIRGIL.* 

ANY  one  who  wishes  to  form  a  notion  of  the  greatness  of  the 
apparatus  by  which,  classical  learning  is  taught  in  England, 
may  look  at  the  edition  of  the  Classics  which  is  in  the  course  ot 
publication  under  the  title  of  Fibliotheca  Classica.  A  new 
volume  of  this  series  has  lately  appeared,  containing  the  Eclogues 
and  Georgies  of  Virgil,  and  edited  by  Professor  Conington.  It 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  laborious  and  exhaustive  method 
of  editing  which  is  now  in  fashion,  and  which,  if  it  has  its  draw¬ 
backs,  has  also  its  great  advantages.  In  this  edition,  everything 

is  done  for  the  pupil-every  word  is  commented  on,  every  pos- 

sible  parallel  passage  is  collected,  every  sentence  of  the  slightest 
difficulty  is  translated.  It  seems  as  if  the  volume  were  meant 
as  the  best  of  all  possible  answers  to  the  best  of  all  possible 
examinations.  Nor  can  we  say  that  this  vast  machinery  tor 
getting  youths  to  do  their  Virgil  papers  satisfactorily  is  super¬ 
fluous  The  papers,  being  set,  should  be  answered  as  well  as 
possible  ;  and  they  will  be  answered  very  much  better,  now  that 
Professor  Conington  has  published  his  volume,  than  they  ever 
were  before.  English  scholarship  demands  this  kind  of  elaborate 
commentary,  and  English  scholarship  has  got,  in  this  edition  ot 
Virgil,  as  honest  and  learned  a  piece  of  workmanship  as  it  has 
received  for  many  years.  _ _ _ 

*  The  WorJcs  of  Virgil.  With  a  Commentary  by  John  Conington,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Latin,  Oxford.  London :  Whittaker  and  Co.  i858. 
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The  volume  is  not,  however,  composed  solely  of  a  commentary. 
It  contains  two  essays  on  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies.  The  chief 
aim  of  these  essays  is  to  work  out  the  thought  that  “  there  is 
something  almost  unexampled  in  the  state  of  feeling  which  at 
Borne,  and  in  the  Augustan  age  in  particular,  allowed  palpable 
and  avowed  imitation  to  claim  the  honours  of  poetical  originality.” 
Virgil  was  in  substance  au  imitator  of  a  wholesale  and  deliberate 
kind ;  and  yet  the  Homans  accepted  him  as  an  original  poet,  and 
Propertius  complimented  him  on  having  introduced  his  country¬ 
men  into  the  new  world  of  Thyrsis  and  Daphnis,  and  of  rustics 
corrupting  virgins  with  apples.  Professor  Conington  has  ex¬ 
amined  all  the  sources  from  which  Virgil  borrowed,  and  the 
mode  of  borrowing,  with  a  fulness  and  an  accuracy  which  have 
never  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  before.  We  will 
take  as  a  specimen  a  passage  which  examines  into  the  reasons 
why  Virgil  so  often  borrowed  very  inappropriately  the  name  of 
some  distant  place  when  he  wished  an  epithet  to  give  adventitious 
importance  to  the  subject  of  which  he  was  treating.  The  criticism 
seems  to  us  very  just,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  was  perfectly 
new : — 

More  than  one  writer  has  remarked  on  Virgil’s  practice  of  characterizing 
things  by  some  local  epithet,  as  a  peculiarity  by  which  he  is  distinguished 
from  the  earlier  Latin  poets.  Doubtless  in  many  instances  there  is  some 
special  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  word ;  it  may  point  to  some  essential  at¬ 
tribute  of  the  thing,  or  some  accidental  connexion  with  time  and  place 
which  has  a  real  significance  in  the  context.  But  there  are  others  where  it 
is  not  easy  to  perceive  any  such  relevancy.  What  appropriateness  can  there 
be  in  describing  the  hedge  which  separates  Tityrus’  farm  from  his  neighbour’s 
as  having  its  willow-blossoms  fed  upon  by  the  bees  of  Hybla,  or  in  the  wish 
that  the  swarms  which  Moeris  has  to  look  after  may  avoid  the  yews  of  Cor¬ 
sica  ?  The  epithet  here  is  significant  not  to  the  reader  but  to  the  poet,  or  to 
the  reader  only  so  far  as  he  happens  to  share  in  the  poet’s  intellectual  antece¬ 
dents  :  it  appeals  not  to  a  first-hand  appreciation  of  the  characteristics  of 
natural  objects,  such  as  isopen  to  all,  but  to  information  gained  from  reading 
or  travel,  and  therefore  confined  to  a  few.  And  from  what  we  know  of  the 
facts  of  Virgil’s  life  we  may  safely  conclude  that,  at  the  time  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Eclogues  at  any  rate,  his  associations  were  those  of  a  student, 
not  those  of  a  tourist.  Nor  would  it  be  just  to  stigmatize  the  predilection 
which  this  indicates  as  merely  conventional.  It  may  be  narrow,  but  within 
its  limits  it  is  genuine.  There  are  some  minds  which  are  better  calcu¬ 
lated,  at  least  in  youth,  to  be  impressed  by  the  inexhaustibleness  of  Art  than 
by  the  infinity  of  Nature.  They  may  lack  the  genial  susceptibility  which  in 
others  is  awakened  immediately  by  the  sight  of  the  world  without,  and  they 
may  not  have  had  time  to  educate  their  imperfect  sympathies  into  a  fuller 
appreciation ;  but  they  respond  without  difficulty  to  the  invitations  of  natural 
beauty  as  conveyed  to  them  through  an  intervening  medium,  adapted  by  its 
own  perfection  for  the  transmission  of  the  perfection  which  exists  beyond. 
They  see  with  the  eyes  of  others,  not  with  their  own ;  but  their  soul  never¬ 
theless  receives  the  vision.  Over  such  minds  the  recollection  of  a  word  in  a 
book  has  the  same  power  which  others  find  in  a  remembered  sight  or  sound. 

It  recalls  not  only  its  own  image,  but  the  images  which  were  seen  in  company 
with  it :  nay,  it  may  touch  yet  longer  trains  of  association,  and  come  back 
upon  the  memory  with  something  like  the  force  of  the  entire  body  of  im¬ 
pressions  originally  excited  by  the  work  which  happens  to  contain  it.  Even 
those  who  have  held  more  direct  intercourse  with  nature  are  not  insensible  to 
the  operation  of  this  secondary  charm.  Can  any  one  who  reads  Milton  doubt 
that  the  mere  sound  of  the  stately  names  of  classic  history  and  mythology 
exercised  a  real  influence  on  the  poet’s  fancy  ?  And  Mr.  Tennyson  has  lately 
given  us  a  testimony  to  the  constraining  magic  of  Virgil’s  own  language, 
where  he  speaks  of  himself  as  haunted  during  his  journey  from  Como  not  by 
the  thought  of  the  overflowing  lake,  but  by  the  “  ballad-burthen  music  ”  of 
Lari  Maxume. 

On  the  confusion  that  runs  through  the  Eclogues — mixing  up 
persons  and  places  -wholly  unconnected,  and  not  to  be  connected 
even  by  a  poet,  except  with  a  most  violent  strain  on  the  fancy  of 
the  reader — Professor  Conington  offers  some  excellent  obser¬ 
vations,  partly  his  own,  and  partly  suggested  by  Mr.  Keight- 
ley.  To  Mr.  Keiglitley  he  owes  the  very  happy  remark  that 
the  scenery  of  the  Eclogues  is  a  mixture  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Mincio  which  Virgil  knew  and  the  scenery  of  Sicily  -which  he 
read  of  in  Theocritus.  The  ilex,  the  chesnut,  the  beech,  and  the 
pine  do  not  grow  about  Mantua,  and  the  explanation  of  the  older 
critics  was,  that  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  face  of  nature 
might  well  be  supposed  to  have  changed.  But  even  if  the  trees 
had  disappeared,  where,  on  the  plain  of  Mantua,  could  ever 
have  been  the  green  caves  and  briery  crags  frequented  by  the 
shepherds  and  their  goats?  On  the  other  hand,  when  Virgil  is 
sketching  the  farm  of  Tityrus,  he  is  obviously  sketching  what 
he  saw  on  the  banks  of  his  native  river.  We  must,  however, 
venture  to  say  that  Professor  Conington,  on  one  occasion  at 
least,  carries  the  principle  of  explaining  the  difficulties  of  the 
Eclogues  by  a  confusion  in  the  poet’s  mind,  to  a  length  that 
seems  beyond  any  possible  confusion  into  which  a  man  of  the 
slightest  poetical  power  could  have  fallen.  The  first  Eclogue 
has  long  been  a  stumbling-block  to  commentators,  because 
Tityrus,  who  goes  to  Home  to  purchase  his  freedom,  receives  a 
promise  of  security  for  his  property  from  the  soldiers.  The  usual 
explanation  is,  that  the  property  was  the  property  of  the  master 
of  Tityrus,  with  whose  interests  Tityrus  identifies  himself.  But 
Professor  Conington  objects  to  this,  and  suggests  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  freedom  was  an  allegory  intended  to  convey  the  feelings 
With  which  I  irgil  received  the  order  of  protection  granted  to 
him  for  his  property,  but  that  Virgil  forgot  this,  and  through 
nine-tenths  of  the  poem  omitted  the  allegory.  It  is  rather  for¬ 
tunate  that  he  did,  as,  if  he  had  kept  to  his  allegory,  no  one  could 
ever  have  dreamt  what  was  allegorized.  A  story  of  a  slave  going 
to  Eome,  and  there  buying  his  freedom,  would  have  been  a  very 
dark  way  of  symbolizing  the  protection  of  landed  property  from 
soldiers.  Nor,  if  the  allegory  was  the  main  subject  of  the  poem 
is  it  likely  that  Virgil  would  have  made  the  beginning  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  piece  turn  wholly  on  something  else.  In 
the  Eclogue,  the  wish  to  purchase  his  freedom  is  introduced 


very  simply  and  naturally  as  the  reason  for  the  slave  goino-  to 
Rome.  He  did  not  go  to  Rome  to  ask  a  boon  from  Caesar,  but, 
being  there,  he  accidentally  found  an  opportunity  of  approaching 
the  master  of  the  plundering  soldiers.  Nothing  can  run  more 
straightforwardly,  and  less  like  an  allegory.  The  difficulty  springs 
wholly  from  the  assumption  that  the  farm  of  Tityrus  could  not 
have  belonged  to  him  if  he  were  a  slave.  This  is  a  point  on  which 
we  have  no  knowledge.  We  know  that  two  centuries  later 
slaves  did  hold  land,  with  a  certain  right  of  being  attached  to 
the  soil,  and  having  the  sole  right  to  cultivate  it  while  so 
attached,  and  with  no  duty  but  that  of  paying  a  rent  to  absentee 
masters.  A\  e  also  know  how  this  must  have  grown  up.  There 
must  have  been  slaves  holding  land  in  this  way,  for  the  con- 
vemence  of  their  masters,  long  before  the  legal  right  to  retain 
the  occupation  of  the  land  was  allowed  to  them.  Whether  this 
process  had  begun  before  Virgil’s  time  we  cannot  say,  but  we 
can  safelv  say  that  the  Tityrus  of  the  first  Eclogue  is  a  slave 
who  speaks  ot  the  land  he  cultivates  as  his  own,  and  that  there 
must  have  been  a  time  in  Eoman  history  when  many  slaves 
would  have  accurately  described  their  position  by  the  expressions 
which  Tityrus  employs. 

The  portion  of  Professor  Conington’s  Essays  which  will  pro¬ 
voke  most  opposition  is  that  in  which  he  denies  that  Virgil  had 
any  very  great  taste  for  natural  scenery.  Apparently  the  chief 
ground  for  this  opinion  is  that  Virgil  himself  takes  several 
occasions  to  proclaim  his  preference  for  a  purely  philosophical 
subject  It  is  so  common  for  men  to  have  a  wish  to  excel  in  a 
line  different  from  their  own  that  we  cannot  be  much  surprised 
that  Virgil  should  have  wished  to  follow  in  the  path  of  Lucretius. 
But  A  irgil’s  poems,  not  his  intentions,  show  the  real  drift  of  his 
(astes  and  the  real  field  of  his  poetical  power.  How  do  writers 
prove  their  love  of  the  country?  Not  by  saying  they  love  it, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  a  mannerism,  but  by  writing  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  impressions  which  the  country  produces.  This  is 
what  former  critics  have  meant  when  they  spoke  of  Virgil’s  love 
ot  the  country.  ISTopoet  makes  us  feel  the  country  more,  and  the 
poems  of  no  poet  have  a  more  curious  affinity  with  a  particular 
country  than  Virgil’s  Georgies  have  with  the  North  of  Italy. 
This  subtle  affinity  is  the  greatest  test  of  scenic  poetry.  It  is 
the  one  thing  which  the  most  brilliant  versifier  can  never  attain. 

Excellent  as  these  Essays  are,  they  still  leave  the  field  open 
for  an  examination  into  Virgil’s  place  in  literature,  and  into  the 
modes  in  which  he  appeals  to  our  imagination  and  taste.  To 
have  gone  into  so  wide  a  discussion  would  have  been  foreign  to 
1  rofessor  Conington’s  object  of  producing  the  best  of  school¬ 
books.  But  if  ever  wc  have  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  Roman 
poets  in  their  literary  aspect,  works  like  this  on  Virgil  will  have 
made  that  estimate  possible.  The  exact  appreciation  of  each 

word  which  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Conington’s  Notes _ 

although  sometimes  perhaps  running  into  the  error  of  telling 
V  irgil  what  he  ought  to  have  meant,  rather  than  us  what  he 
happens  to  have  meant— is  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  general 
cast  and  complexion  of  the  poet’s  mind.  AVe  hope  that  we  shall 
not  have  to  wait  long  before  the  commentary  on  the  Eneid  ap¬ 
pears,  to  clear  the  whole  ground  for  the  literary  critic,  and  to 
make  the  industrious  schoolboy  proof  against  the  most  teasing 
AArgil  paper.  For  a  year  or  so,  examiners  will  still  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  little  twists  of  language  which  Virgil 
has  obligingly  inserted  in  the  easy  flow  of  the  obscurer  books  of 
his  great  poem. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA* 

VHERE  are,  in  the  present  day,  certain  well-marked  classes 
■L  of  books,  of  which  all  the  members  resemble  each  other  so 
much  in  all  essential  points  that,  when  we  have  read  the  first 
few  pages,  we  can  give  a  pretty  good  guess  at  the  contents  of 
the  whole  volume.  Books  about  gold-diggings  belong  to  this 
class.  AVliat  with  the  multitude  of  ephemeral  publications  about 
the  diggings,  and  the  letters  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  miscel¬ 
laneous  gossip  which  floats  about  in  society  on  such  matters,  we 
seem  to  have  the  whole  scene  before  us  as  vividly  as  if  we  had 
personally  witnessed  it  repeatedly.  The  rush  towards  the  place 
where  the  gold  is  found,  the  utterly  wild  and  lawless  society 
which  finds  its  way  there,  the  inversion  of  all  the  common  social 
relations — gentlemen  acting  as  porters  and  carters,  navvies  rolling 
in  wealth,  Vigilance  Committees  enforcing  law  and  order  by  the 
help  of  Judge  Lynch — all  these,  and  a  hundred  other  incon¬ 
gruities  of  the  same  sort,  naturally  occur  to  our  minds  when  we 
hear  of  the  discovery  of  a  fresh  gold-field.  AVe  therefore  knew 
pretty  well  what  Air.  Cornwallis  would  have  to  tell  before  we 
began  to  read  his  book,  and  our  anticipations  were  pretty  accu¬ 
rately  realized.  British  Columbia  is  entering  upon  the  stage 
through  which  California  and  Australia  have  passed.  A  violent 
rush  of  subscribers  to  the  great  natural  lottery  is  in  full  force— 
there  are  fabulous  prices,  fabulous  speculations,  fabulous  trans¬ 
actions  of  every  kind  in  full  operation  in  all  directions.  One  or 
two  features  are,  however,  either  new,  or  at  any  rate  considerably 
modified  from  those  which  characterized  the  analogous  events  in 
California  and  Australia.  Digging  has  become  to  some  extent  a 
regular  trade ;  and  diggers,  if  they  cannot  be  called  a  regular 
class,  have  at  any  rate  reduced  their  irregularity  to  something 
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like  a  system.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  promiscuous  rusk  of 
unemployed  persons  in  all  classes  of  society,  which  was  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  feature  iu  former  gold  discoveries,  had  not  been 
repeated  on  this  occasion.  The  diggers  who  are  crowding  into 
British  Columbia  apparently  form  part  of  a  restless  migratory 
horde,  drawn  originally  from  all  nations,  but  drilled  after  a 
fashion,  by  the  experience  of  ten  years,  into  a  sort  of  homo¬ 
geneous  class,  not  altogether  unlike  our  own  navvies.  They  have 
come,  as  might  have  been  expected,  almost  entirely  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  ;  and  Mr.  Cornwallis  describes  the  excitement  at  San 
Francisco  as  equal  to  that  which  attended  the  original  gold  dis¬ 
coveries  in  1849.  On  the  20th  of  April,  450  men  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  to  Frazer’s  Fiver ;  and  before  the  9th  of  J une,  2500 
persons  had  followed  them  by  sea,  5000  more  were  waiting  for 
passages,  and  a  considerable  number  were  making  arrangements 
to  proceed  in  the  same  direction  overland. 

The  district  in  which  the  discoveries  that  have  proved  so 
attractive  have  been  made  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our 
readers  only  by  name,  and  in  the  very  vaguest  manner.  It  is 
an  immense  tract,  and  most  of  it  is  altogether  uninhabited,  and 
may  be  almost  described  as  unexplored.  Its  general  boundaries 
and  divisions  are  as  follows.  It  consists  of  Vancouver’s  Island 
and  the  mainland,  of  which  the  general  name  is  British  Columbia. 
These  two  territories  stand  to  each  other  in  the  same  relation  as 
the  mainland  of  the  State  of  Califoi-nia  and  the  peninsula  which 
is  separated  from  it  by  the  Gulf ;  but  Vancouver’s  Island  does 
not  extend  along  much  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  coast  of 
the  mainland.  It  is,  on  an  average,  270  miles  in  length,  by  from 
fifty  to  sixty-five  in  breadth.  British  Columbia  itself  lies  between 
the  forty-eighth  and  fifty-seventh  degrees  of  N orth  latitude,  and  is 
about  500  miles  long  and  nearly  400  wide.  Its  Western  boundary 
is  the  Pacific,  its  Eastern  the  Pocky  Mountains.  Two  other 
mouutain  ranges  run  parallel  to  the  Pocky  Mountains,  and  thus 
divide  the  country  into  three  great  districts.  The  two  eastern¬ 
most  districts  form  immense  valleys,  one  of  which  is  traversed  by 
the  Columbia  river,  and  the  other,  the  more  westerly,  by  the 
Frazer.  On  each  of  these  rivers,  but  especially  on  the  lower 
portions  of  them,  gold-fields  have  been  found.  Apart  from  the 
gold,  the  country  appears  to  have  great  natural  advantages.  It 
is  very  fruitful,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  has,  during  most  of 
the  year,  the  climate  of  England.  Amongst  other  things,  it 
produces  abundance  of  coal,  besides  other  minerals.  It  is  at 
present  inhabited  only  by  a  small  number  of  trappers  and  Indians, 
who  have,  on  the  whole,  been  well  treated,  and  who  appear  to 
be  kospitabty  inclined  towards  the  white  men.  Up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  the  whole  country  has  been  valuable  for  the  fur  trade 
alone,  and  parts  of  it  are  still  rich  in  fur-bearing  animals,  espe¬ 
cially  beavers  and  martens,  which  find  good  cover  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  Pocky  Mountains.  Bears  of  various  kinds  are  the 
only  large  quadrupeds  which  are  at  all  common.  The  chief  article 
of  food  amongst  the  natives  is  salmon.  They  swarm  in  all  the 
lakes  and  rivers.  Mr.  Cornwallis  tells  a  strange  story,  to  the 
effect  that  every  fourth  year  the  salmon  are  scarce,  whereupon 
the  rabbits  immediately  begin  to  swarm,  and  continue  to  do  so  till 
they  in  their  turn  are  destroyed  by  a  periodical  increase  of  lynxes. 

The  country  forms  part  of  the  territory  held  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  under  a  lease  which  secures  to  them  the  exclusive 
trade  there  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  30th  May,  1838,  and 
which  will  therefore  expire  on  that  day  next  spring.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  has  in  the  meantime  been  passed,  enabling  the  Queen 
in  Council  to  legislate  for  the  country  for  the  next  five  years. 
We  doubt  whether  any  task  has  been  of  late  years  thrown  upon 
any  representatives  of  the  English  Government — various  and  deli¬ 
cate  as  the  tasks  imposed  upon  them  have  been — better  calculated 
to  tax  resource  and  energy  to  the  utmost  than  that  imposed 
upon  Governor  Douglas  by  the  gold  discoveries.  Whether  it 
will  be  possible,  without  a  large  military  force,  to  control  a  popu¬ 
lation  composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  most  lawless  and 
violent  class  of  men  in  the  world,  remains  to  be  seen.  Mr. 
Cornwallis  gives  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  way  in  which  the 
immigrants  behave  themselves,  apparently  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course.  They  hold  meetings  and  pass  resolutions  as  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  to  be  observed  by  diggers,  quite  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Cornwallis  mentions  one  in¬ 
stance  in  which  an  Indian  was  murdered  by  a  digger,  and  he 
calculates,  with  a  sort  of  coolness  in  excuse  of  which  he  alleges 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  that  the  extinction  of  the  Indians  by 
indiscriminate  slaughter,  like  that  w  hich  disgraced  the  first  years 
of  the  Californian  gold  discoveries,  will  be  a  speedy  consequence 
of  the  new  circumstances  of  the  colony.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Governor  has  so  far  asserted  his  authority  as  to  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  exacting  a  license-fee  of  five  dollars  each  from  most 
of  the  diggers,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  considerable  body  of  Engi¬ 
neers  are  on  their  way  to  uphold  his  authority. 

Mr.  Cornwallis  devotes  part  of  his  book  to  an  account  of  his 
own  digging  experiences.  They  began  early.  The  steamer 
carried  him  a  considerable  way  up  Frazer  Piver  to  a  place 
called  Fort  Yale,  where  he  found  a  vast  number  of  miners  dig¬ 
ging  in  a  sufficiently  unscientific  manner.  Gold,  he  says,  “glit¬ 
tered  amongst  the  sands  on  the  beach,”  which  so  tempted  Mr. 
Cornw  allis  that  he  set  to  work  immediately  with  a  geological 
shovel,  and  “realized  in  three  hours  15  dollars,  60  cents.”  One 
of  his  companions  boasted  of  having  made  upwards  of  90 1.  in  the 
week,  and  others  had  had  similar  runs  of  luck.  Scorning,  how¬ 
ever,  such  small  and  tame  doings,  Mr.  Cornwallis  set  off  up  the 
Frazer  Piver,  in  a  boat  with  a  number  of  diggers,  principally 


Americans,  and  piloted  by  an  Indian,  whose  wages  were  8  dollars, 
or  1 1.  1 25.  a-day.  They  had  extraordinarily  good  fortune  ; 
making  in  one  day  as  much  as  12 1.  16s.  a-kead,  with  which, 
characteristically  enough,  the  Yankees  were  not  satisfied. 
They  accordingly  continued  their  route  towards  the  mountains, 
falling  in  with  quantities  of  gold,  and  also  with  a  large  number 
of  friendly  Indians,  whose  attentions,  though  good-natured, 
would  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  too  close  to  be  altogether 
agreeable.  At  one  point,  says  the  story,  “  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  literally  strewed  with  gold ;  the  natives  rooted  it  up  with 
sticks.”  The  writer  himself  tells  us  that  he  got  between  60I.  and 
70 1.  worth  of  nuggets  with  hardly  any  labour  at  all.  After  con¬ 
tinuing  this  agreeable  occupation  for  some  considerable  time,  he 
went  down  to  Victoria,  the  capital  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  and, 
for  the  time  being,  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific,  as  its  namesake 
is  of  the  Australian  gold-fields.  There  he  bought  three  lots  of 
land  for  an  almost  nominal  sum,  which  he  succeeded  in  selling  a 
few  days  afterwards  for  between  3000 1.  and  4000/.  Having  a 
“certain  defined  speculative  object  in  view,”  he  returned  to 
London,  and  has  written  this  book,  shortly  intending,  as  we 
gather,  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came. 

These  circumstances  throw  considerable  suspicion  over  the 
whole  book,  which  we  have  noticed  merely  on  account  of  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  subject  at  present.  It  is  written 
in  a  random,  rantipole  sort  of  style,  uhicli  certainly  does  not 
conciliate  confidence,  and  is  mixed  up  with  bombastic  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  “  conventionalism”  and  praises  of  savage  life,  which,  if 
they  are  genuine,  are  extremely  foolish,  but  which  may  be 
meant  merely  to  attract  people  with  a  taste  for  wildness  to  set 
off  to  the  new  El  Dorado.  For  our  own  part,  we  skoidd  think 
that,  however  brilliant  the  gold  on  Frazer’s  Piver  may  have  been 
when  Mr.  Cornwallis  was  there,  it  will  have  shown  the  charac¬ 
teristic  aptitude  of  riches  for  making  itself  wings  before  any  of 
his  readers  have  reached  the  favoured  spot. 


HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  JEWS* 

T^HE  tardy  success  of  Baron  Bothschild  in  taking  his  seat  upon 
J-  the  benches  to  which  the  City  of  London  has  so  obstinately 
sent  him,  already  gives  signs  of  producing  the  dangerous  effects 
against  which  his  prescient  antagonists  have  so  pathetically 
warned  the  people  of  England.  The  vacancy  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  a  bankrupt  Christian  from  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Greenwich  may  not  improbably  be  filled  by  a  solvent 
Jew.  The  first  session  held  after  the  carrying  of  Lord  John 
Bussell's  resolutions  for  unchristianizing  the  British  Legislature 
may  see  the  Jewish  element  in  the  House  of  Commons  grown  to 
a  firm,  and  growing  to  a  party.  It  is  consoling  to  reflect  that 
Mr.  Warren’s  heroic  resolve  not  to  surrender  an  untenable  post 
without  a  last  protesting  struggle  will  advance  towards  its  due 
historical  recognition,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  strides  of  the 
Mosaic  Parliamentary  interest  towards  a  formidable  importance 
and  an  ultimately  overbearing  superiority.  Whenever  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  re-opened,  and  the  House  of  Commons  is  called  upon  to 
rescind  its  enabling  resolutions,  the  field  of  combat  will  have 
been  changed  to  his  advantage.  Instead  of  the  narrow  dilemma, 
whether  an  oath,  framed  as  a  safeguard  against  now  obsolete 
dangers,  should  still  be  used  as  the  incidental  instrument  of  an 
exclusion  which  its  framers  in  no  way  contemplated,  the  battle 
will  have  to  be  fought  on  the  broader  question  whether  fidelity 
to  English  citizenship  is  in  practice  incompatible  with  loyalty  to 
Judaic  traditions.  The  Jews  will  have  to  do  battle  for  them¬ 
selves — not,  as  heretofore,  to  appear,  like  persecuted  virgins,  by 
their  chivalrous  champions.  Their  Parliamentary  career  will 
have  laid  bare  to  the  strategic  eyes  of  Mr.  Warren,  or  his  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  protection  of  the  faith,  all  the  vulnerable  points  at 
which  a  dart  of  eloquence  may  most  advantageously  be  aimed. 
We  shall  then  for  the  first  time  see  a  fair  fight  and  no  senti¬ 
mental  favour ;  and  the  best  man  will  win. 

As,  however,  a  considerable  period  may  elapse  before  the 
Jewish  question  enters  into  this  new  phase,  it  may  not  be  unwise 
in  Mr.  Warren,  from  time  to  time,  to  review  his  armour  and  to 
practise  his  martial  exercise.  To  stimulate  a  laudable  zeal  in 
these  respects,  we  recommend  to  him  and  the  public  at  large  the 
perusal  of  a  work  which  has  lately  been  republished  in  Piedmont 
— Della  Cittadinanza  Giudaica  in  Ev.ropa,  by  Francesco  Gam- 
bini.  It  may  truly  be  called  a  Handy-book  for  the^ defenders  of 
any  faith  whatever  against  the  Jews— an  epitome  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  instances  of  Hebrew  aggression,  of  which  to  some  eyes  the 
history  of  the  world  is  mainly  composed.  It  tells  its  tale  learnedly, 
logically,  without  more  violence  or  abuse  of  language  than  was 
perhaps  necessary,  and,  to  those  who  wish  to  be  convinced,  con¬ 
vincingly.  It  proves,  or  professes  to  prove,  irrefragably,  on  his¬ 
torical,  physiological,  and  ethical  grounds,  that  the  recognition  of 
Jews  as  citizens  is  and  must,  be  fatal  to  the  welfare,  and  even  to 
the  national  existence,  of  any  European  people.  The  writer  was,  no 
doubt,  entirely  persuaded  of  his  own  absolute  impartiality;  and,  if 
so,  he  had  almost  a  right  to  be  astonished  at  his  own  moderation. 
For,  after  arguing  the  case  against  the  peculiar  people  with  more 
force  and  eloquence  than  has  often  been  applied  to  the  subject  in 
English  Parliamentary  debates,  he  has  shown  an  amiable  reluc¬ 
tance  to  carry  out  his  conclusions  to  the  logically  inevitable 
climax  of  Delenda  Carthago.  After  dilating  to  his  own  satisfac- 

*  Della  Cittadmanza  Giudaica  in  Eurojxt.  Problema  di  Francesco  Gam- 
bini,  Astigiano. 
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tion  on  the  malefica  indole,  the  invincibly  poisonous  nature  of 
the  Israelitish  hydra,  he  has  contented  himself  with  scotching  the 
snake,  and  not  killing  it,  by  tracing  out  a  policy  of  which  the 
characteristics  are  to  be  simultaneous  tolerauce  and  repression. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out  in  practice,  to  the 
pleasure  ot  both  parties  concerned,  any  policy  of  this  benignly 
equivocal  kind.  It  is  even  difficult  to  state  categorically  the 
measures  in  which  intolerant  toleration  and  repressed  repression 
are  respectively  to  be  meted  out.  Much  will  always  have  to 
be  left  to  the  circumstances  and  the  discretion  of  the  various 
Christian  countries  afflicted  with  the  dangerous  Mosaic  squatter. 
But  the  principle  at  least  is  clear.  The  unconverted  and  incon¬ 
vertible  Jew  is  not  entirely  to  be  “  rubbed  out,”  but  only,  in  every 
lawful  way,  to  be  “  minimized.”  He  is  not  to  be  treated  ill,  or 
at  least  not  so  very  ill.  His  improvement  is  to  be  aimed  at  and 
hoped  for  against  hope  ;  but  if  he  can  be  improved  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  so  much  the  better.  It  were  perhaps  more  humane, 
with  the  naughty  boy  in  the  nursery  on  whom  his  mamma  was 
impressing  his  duty  towards  his  neighbour  by  a  reference  to  the 
wasp  struggling  in  the  treacle,  to  cry— “  Kill  him  quite.” 

Gambini ’s  literary  executors  appear  to  have  selected  for 
present  reproduction  this  among  a  long  list  of  Ins  published  and 
unpublished  treatises,  from  a  general  sense  of  their  duty  towards 
mankind  in  preventing  so  useful  a  manual  from  becoming  obso- 
lete.  According  to  the  preface,  some  share  of  the  responsibility 
of  advising  its  original  publication  in  1834  attaches  to  the  British 
Minister  then  resident  iu  Turin.  We  learn  that  its  appearance 
provoked  several  replies  from  liberal  Piedmontese  writers  (amon°- 
whom  was  Brofferino),  who  laboured  to  prove, as  the  present  editors 
say,  with  ingenuous  astonishment,  that  an  easy  and  satisfactory 
ausu  ei  (una  facile  c  consolaute  soluzione)  to  Gambini’s  problem 
might  be  found  in  the  simple  expedient  of  placing  the  Jews  in 
Piedmont  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  other  citizens.  Some 
years  later,  the  problem  was  solved  in  this  sense  for  the  Sardinian 
dominions.  But,  however  easy  the  process,  Gambini’s  editors  do 
not  find  the  solution  consoling.  The  irony  of  lauding  with  no 
faint  praise  the  “  generous  sentiments,”  the  “  splendid  and  incon¬ 
taminate  intelligences,”  and  “  lofty  souls”  of  Massimo  d’Azeglio 
and  other  champions  of  the  Jewish  claims  in  Piedmont,  involves 
a  condemnation  of  these  lofty  souls  as  practically  too  splendid 
and  incontaminate  for  the  uses  of  a  working-day  world,  in  which 
there  are  Jews  and  other  malefic  energies  of  nature  to  be  wrestled 
with.  The  experience  of  ten  years  of  absolute  equality  of  rights— 
even,  as  is  said,  of  some  exclusive  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  the 
Jews— has  proved  once  more  that  in  their  case  kindness,  if  admi¬ 
nistered  without  a  flavour  of  repression,  is  unavailing.  Some 
impetuous  young  Jewish  blockheads  of  the  editors’  acquaintance, 
a  brioso  garzone  con  altri  suoi  coetanei,  were  lately  overheard 
ungratefully  expressing  regret  at  their  inability  to  blow  into  the 
air  a  crowd  of  worshipping  Christians  during  some  Paster  per¬ 
formances.  Ought  not  the  bell’  anima  of  D’Azeglio  to  despair 
of  the  results  of  his  too  sanguine  belief  in  the  progress  of  the 
Jewish  kind? 

Happily  for  those  at  whom  they  are  thrown,  as  well  as  for  the 
consciences  of  possibly  repentant  throwers,  hard  words  break  no 
bones.  If  it  were  not  so,  there  w'ould  be  found  many  Jewish 
limbs  in  a  state  of  compound  fracture  from  Christian  obloquy, 
even  in  lands  where  their  legal  rights  are  equal.  In  certain 
islands  where  the  flag  of  an  English  protectorate  waves  alike 
over  Jew  and  Gentile,  it  is  still  difficult  at  some  seasons  for  a 
deceased  Hebrew  to  inter  himself  peaceably,  and  without  a  pelting 
of  his  funeral  convoy  at  the  hands  (and  not  the  mouth  only)  of 
Greek  orthodox  Christianity.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that,  in 
some  countries,  the  remembrance  of  bones  actually  broken  by 
harder  missiles  than  words  may  still  keep  up  a  spirit  of  anta¬ 
gonism  stronger  than  the  natural  gratitude,  even  of  ten  years’ 
growth,  for  a  tardy  act  of  justice.  A  religious  vendetta,  however 
broad  or  narrow  the  original  difference,  is  invariably  more  cruel, 
more  mutual,  and  more  enduring  than  the  proverbial  Corsican 
feud;  and  the  vindictiveness  of  the  religious  Gentile  is  not  appre¬ 
ciably  less  savage  than  that  of  the  Jew.  One  of  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant,  if  not  among  the  most  famous,  historical  pictures  nowr 
extant  in  Europe  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of  Minden.  It 
portrays  the  river  Weser  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  hard 
frozen,  and  the  burghers  of  Minden  skating  and  sliding  among 
their  happy  families.  The  festive  interest  of  the  scene  is  mate¬ 
rially  increased  by  the  spectacle  of  various  Jews  roasting  before 
slow  fires,  hanging  on  exalted  gallows,  suffering  hr  eakage  on 
complicated  wheels,  or  other  varieties  of  ingenious  torture.  It 
w  ould  probably  require  but  a  slight  historical  investigation  to 
mentify  the  particular  persecution  to  which  the  picture  refers. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  only  one  among  many 
mediaival  applications  of  the  so-called  policy  of  simultaneous 
toleration  and  repression.  The  picture  is  painted  with  a  cheerful 
earnestness  appropriate  to  the  joyful  but  solemn  Christmas  rites 
which  it  celebrates— -in  short,  with  the  sincere  anxiety  of  a  con¬ 
scientious  artist,  using  his  brush,  as  Gambini  uses  his  pen,  in 
the  cause  of  true  religion  alone. 

For  the  credit  of  history,  we  trust  that  the  evidence  of  the 
perpetration  by  lnfunate  Jews,  of  murder  after  murder  upon 
Christian  victims,  from  the  time  of  young  Hew  of  Lincoln  down¬ 
wards,  is  rather  stronger  than  the  presumption  in  the  following 
case,  given  by  Gambini  as  one  of  the  latest  examples  of  such 
villany.  Mr.  Wals  (?),  attache  to  Lord  Strangford’s  embassy  at 
Constantinople,  in  his  Travels  in  Turkey,  printed  in  1820, 
narrates  his  having  witnessed  a  great  agitation  among  the 


inhabitants  of  the  suburb  of  Galata,  caused  by  the  dis¬ 

covery  in  the  Bosphorus  of  the  corpse  of  a  boy  who  had  dis¬ 
appeared  some  days  earlier.  The  body  was  found  tied  hand 
and  foot,  and  stabbed  in  several  places.  The  boy  was  the 
son  of  a  Greek  merchant ;  and  the  Greek  population  unhe¬ 
sitatingly  regarded  him  as  having  fallen  a  victim  (lo  riquardo 
indubitatamente)  to  the  Jews,  whose  Pussover  had  taken  place 
a  few  days  before."  Therefore,  deny  it  not.  At  any  other 
season  of  the  year,  suspicion  might  possibly  have  pointed  in 
some  other  quarters  ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over,  the  innocent  Greek  Fanariote  mind  cannot  conceive 
anybody  capable  of  the  crime  of  murder  except  an  obnoxious 
Jew  Another  great  Judaiologist,  Chiarini  (from  whose  work 
Gambini  quotes  more  than  once),  relates,  as  a  public  and 
notorious  fact,  that  in  Warsaw',  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1827, 
the  Jews  were  seen  occupied,  as  if  for  diversion,  in  shutting 
up  a  Chi  istian  child  in  a  basket ;  and  that,  considering  this 
was  effected  with  every  precaution,  and  a  day  or  two  before 
their  I assover,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  simple  joke.” 
1  dsclial  jokes  on  suck  a  subject  are  very  serious  things,  whether 
the  Jews  be  the  sinned  against  or  the  sinning. 

But  there  are  other  sins  against  the  human  race,  which  the 
Jews  are  engaged  in  committing  all  the  year  round,  and  not  at 
tlie  time  of  Easter  only— to  wit,  the  increasing  of  their  moneys 
by  usui y,  and  the  increasing  and  multiptying  their  own  race  iu 
strict  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The 
most  limited  mathematical  powers  may  see,  that,  if  the  incre¬ 
ments  in  population  and  wealth  are  disproportionately  larger 
among  Jews  than  Gentiles,  as  the  alarmed  miso-Judaist  statist 
asserts,  the  Gentile  must  sooner  or  later  be  starved  out  of  the 
universe  by  the  Jew.  A  judicious  application  of  the  legislative 
pi  uning-knife  has  hitherto  been  found  the  only  palliative  of  this 
inordinate  evil.  Here  is  Gambini’s  summary  of  the  vicissitudes 
ot  Jewish  fortune  in  Poland: — 

The  different  vexations  to  which  the  Jews  in  Germany  were  exposed 
during  the  eleventh  century  served  to  increase  their  number  in  Poland, 
where  a  religious  liberty,  ill-defined  by  the  ancient  constitution,  opened  to 
them  the  fittest  refuge.  Being  provided  with  funds,  which  the  feudal  exac¬ 
tions  of  Germany  had  not  prevented  them  from  accumulating,  they  appro¬ 
priated  in  a  short  time  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  Poland;  beginning  with 
the  trade  in  corn,  in  which  the  great  Polish  landowners,  finding  then*  own 
interests  extremely  well  served,  became  their  most  stanch  protectors. 
Usury,  however,  had  followed  the  Jews  into  Poland,  as  elsewhere;  and  this 
as  Count  Krasmski  observes,  was  the  origin  of  the  hatred  to  which  they 
were  and  are  still  exposed  there.  The  arts  of  Judaism,  meeting  at  first  no 
0  istacle  in  Poland,  endowed  them  quickly  with  immense  riches;  but  what, 
according  to  Ivrasinski,  inspired  the  Government  with  the  greatest  alarm 
was  the  increase  of  their  population  at  a  miraculous  rate ;  so  that  at  last  it 
was  thought  fit  to  place  some  limit  to  so  spreading  a  mischief.  We  need 
only  give  a  partial  summary  here  of  the  recent  account  by  the  author  above 
mentioned.  When  the  Jews  had  for  a  long  time  been  received,  protected, 
and  privileged  m  Poland,  Louis  of  Hungary,  on  assuming  the  Polish  crown 
determined  to  rid  the  country  of  them.  His  successor,  Ladislaus  obliged 
them  to  wear  on  their  garments  a  mark  by  which  they  might  be  known  •  at 
the  same  time,  the  Christian  Poles  were  prohibited  from  purchasing  edibles 
trom  the  Jews,  and  from  sitting  at  table  or  otherwise  familiarly  mingling  with 
them.  King  Albert,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Jewish  population, 
ordered  them  to  inhabit  a  separate  quarter  in  each  town,  under  the  surveil¬ 
lance  of  the  burgomaster.  Seeing  that  the  estates  of  the  principal  families 
were,  by  reason  of  usurious  lending,  mortgaged  to  tho  Jews,  and  afraid  (hat 
they  might  enter  into  possession  by  legal  proceedings,  he  annulled  all  their 
bonds  of  mortgage,  and  forbad  them  to  purchase  land ;  and,  later,  they  were 
forbidden  to  occupy  it  even  on  lease.  The  Polish  laws,  moreover,  prohibited 
the  Jews  from  selling  spirits,  keeping  inns,  or  trafficking  with  the  country 
people.  Nevertheless,  says  Krasinski,  neither  the  hindrances  to  their  in¬ 
dustry,  nor  the  humiliations  to  which  they  icere  subjected,  had  any  effect 
in  stopping  the  increase  of  their  number  or  their  wealth.  He  concludes 
thence,  that  the  means  which  have  been  and  are  still  employed  to  trans- 
jorm  them  into  useful  citizens ,  have  up  to  tho  present  time  (18^8)  been  of 
no  avail  whatever.  J 

R cither  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  to  so  striking1  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  tolerant-repressive  policy.  It  might  be  objected 
that,  as  far  as  appears  on  the  surface,  only  the  sharp  side  of  the 
paternal  pruning-knife  has  been  presented  to  the  Polish  Jew. 
The  same  author  reports  what  Gambini  calls  “a  most  praise¬ 
worthy  practical”  corollary  to  tlie  religious  liberty  established 
by  law  m  Poland,  which  may  have  been  thought  a  salve  for 
tlie  wounds  of  the  Jewish  patient.  Every  Jew  who  became  a 
Catholic  became  of  right  a  gentleman,  and,  if  rich  enough  to 
purchase  landed  property,  might  aspiro  to  all  the  dignities  of  the 
btate.  The  orthodox  policy  of  Eussia  lias  probably  modified 
very  considerably  in  Russian  Poland  the  tendencies  ot  this  prose- 
lytizmg  disposition  of  law.  1 

We  cannot  here  follow  the  author  into  the  details  of  his  inquiry 
into  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Talmud.  The  delicate  question 
whether  circumcision  was  made  for  man,  or  man  for  circum¬ 
cision,  may  safely  be  left  for  discussion  to  those  whom  it  practi¬ 
cally  concerns.  We  must  return  to  topics  more  immediately 
interesting  to  ourselves.  The  awful  picture  drawn  by  Gambini 
of  the  future  of  England,  when  all  the  civil  disabilities  of 
JfrsshaU  have  been  removed,  is  a  theme  on  which 
English  Gentiles  may  muse  profoundly.  All  the  wealth  of 
English  Jews,  applied  to  the  purchase  of  land  in  Great  Britain, 
will  sooner  or  later  absorb  the  whole  soil.  The  lord  of  the  laud 
is  the  master  of  the  State.  Jewish  freehold  societies  will  return 
a  purely  Jewish  House  of  Commons.  The  small  and  pauper 
Gentile  minority  of  the  nation,  tolerated  by  the  charity,  but 
repressed  by  the  genius,  of  the  Mosaic  majority,  will  find  itself 
at  Jericho  before  it  knows  where  it  is.  When  (hose  things  come 
to  pass  we  shall  remember  that  Gambini  and  Mr.  Warren  told 
us  of  them. 
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EVA  DESMOND* 

“  TT7HY  go  on  any  further?”  was  a  question  which  we  often 
VV  asked  ourselves  as  we  were  wearily  toiling  through  the 
first  volume  of  Eva  Desmond.  As  novels  are  intended  to  amuse 
the  reader — for  even  the  serious  novelists,  who  profess  to  aim  at 
instruction,  must  allow  that  they  seek  to  convey  this  by  means 
of  amusement— a  story  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  amusing 
evidently  fails  of  its  purpose;  and  as  this  seemed  to  be  the  case 
with  the  book  before  us,  our  critical  duty  might  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  by  saying  that,  on  a  sufficient  trial,  we  had  ascertained 
it  to  be  so.  We  found  ourselves  thrown  among  people  whom  it 
was  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  impossible  to  care  for.  W  e  were 
bored  by  the  most  tedious  minuteness  in  the  narrative,  and  by 
long  conversations,  reported  verbatim,  on  utterly  trifling  and  un¬ 
interesting  matters.  Yet  we  doggedly  went  on,  although  the 
labour  seemed  needless,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
we  came  on  something  more  entertaining.  But  this  did  not  last 
long,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  say  that  either  the  tale  or  its 

moral  is  much  to  our  liking. 

Eva  Desmond  is  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  officer,  who,  having 
been  sent  to  quell  a  riot  at  Hilton,  a  small  town  m  Wiltshire, 
there  wooed  and  won  Miss  Myra  Clifton,  the  daughter  of  a 
deceased  banker.  Soon  after  the  marriage  it  turns  out  that  the 
lieutenant’s  representations  as  to  his  property  had  been  fraudu¬ 
lent.  He  sells  his  commission,  retires  to  his  small,  burdened,  and 
unproductive  property  of  Glenmore,  does  all  that  an  Irishman  in 
such  circumstances  could  do  to  make  away  with  his  wife  s  fortune, 
builds  a  big  house  which  he  cannot  afford  to  finish,  and  leads  the 
idle,  good-for-nothing  squireen  life  with  which  we  have  been  but 
too  familiar  from  the  days  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  Mrs.  Desmond 
remonstrates  in  vain,  and  pines  m  despair.  I  he  son,  who  had  been 
expensively  educated,  fails  at  the  bar  and  imitates  his  father  s 
courses;  one  daughter  makes  a  military  match,  considerably 
worse  than  even  her  mother’s  ;  and  the  sole  bright  feature  in  the 

family  is  the  other  daughter,  Eva.  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

At  the  opening  of  the  story,  Eva  is  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle, 
Mr  Clifton,  a  gentleman  of  fidgety  character,  at  Oakstone,  a 
house  which  his  father  had  bought  after  retiring  from  business. 
The  elder  son,  Ernest,  a  handsome  Oxford  undergraduate,  is 
insensible  to  her  charms,  and  even  treats  her  with  rudeness ; 
while  the  younger,  Edward,  whose  aspirations  arc  military, 
makes  her  the  object  of  a  worship  which  she  receives  with 
indifference  and  under  protest.  Two  years  later,  however,  on  a 
second  visit  to  her  English  relations,  she  finds  Ernest  s  feelings 
changed.  The  young  gentleman,  now  curate  of  Hilton,  with  a 
costume  “  in  the  most  approved  High-Church  fashion,”  and  with 
opinions  and  practices  to  correspond,  falls  violently  in  love  with 
her,  and  the  love  is  returned.  Ernest  makes  excuses  for  con¬ 
tinually  running  over  from  his  curacy  to  see  her  first  at  Oak- 
stone,  and  then  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Herbert,  an  easy-going  and 
“  adipose”  squire-rector,  who  is  married  to  a  childless  and 
malignant  aunt  of  the  lovers.  The  relation  becomes  very  inti¬ 
mate.  The  cousins  ride  and  walk  together ;  Eva  eats  wild 
strawberries  off  Ernest’s  palm  ;  she  presses  his  hand  under  the 
dinner-table  ;  she  “  strokes  down  his  cheek  with  her  white 
hand,”  while  admonishing  him,  with  the  fervour  of  Irish  Jrro- 
testantism,  against  the  abomination  of  “  saying  that  the  confes¬ 
sion  ought  to  be  chanted”  in  church.  At  length,  however,  the 
gossip  of  the  neighbourhood  awakens  the  wicked  spider  of  an 
aunt  to  the  state  of  affairs,  which  she  loses  no  time  m  com¬ 
municating  to  Mr.  Clifton.  It  now  appears  that  the  family 
had  far  other  designs  for  Ernest  than  that  he  should  marry 
his  penniless  Irish  cousin,  and  he  weakly  yields  to  their  wishes. 
Eva  is  treacherously  invited  back  to  Oakstone,  where  she  finds 
every  one  cool  and  unfriendly,  and,  on  seeking  an  explanation, 
is  told  by  Ernest  that  his  engagement  is  at  an  end  Ihe  shock 
produces  an  illness ;  but,  weak  as  she  is,  she  sets  oft  homewards, 
and  on  landing  at  Dublin  has  just  strength  enough  to  desire 
that  she  may  be  driven  to  the  house  of  a  relation,  Mrs.  Stanhope. 
This  eccentric  lady,  who  has  a  mania  for  reading  and  fresh  air, 
receives  her  with  no  very  good  grace,  and  forgets  to  pay  her  the 
attention  necessary  for  a  person  more  dead  than  alive ;  but  Jiva  s 
life  is  preserved  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Stanhope  s  son 
Charles,  who  feeds  her,  physics  her,  and,  as  she  cannot  bear  to 
be  left  alone,  carries  on  his  studies  in  her  bed-room.  In  a  few 
weeks  she  is  able  to  remove  to  Glenmore,  where,  after  having 
refused  suitors  both  old  and  new,  she  is  surprised  by  a  proposal 
from  the  bookish  and  slovenly  Charles  Stanhope.  Ernest  Clifton 
had  by  this  time  married  a  Miss  Neville,  a  young  lady  with  great 
wealth  and  still  greater  prospects,  but  hideously  ugly,  and  inhe¬ 
riting  something  like  imbecility  on  one  side,  with  a  tendency  to 
madness  on  the  other.  Although  still  devoted  to  Ernest  in  heart, 
Eva  sees  no  better  course  than  to  accept  Charles,  and,  as  her 
father  disapproves  of  the  match,  they  are  quietly  married  in 

^  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  amusing  part  of  the  story  begins. 
The  young  couple  are  exceedingly  poor,  and  Charles  loses  his 
curacy  of  Lurgan ;  but  Eva  is  determined  to  put  the  best  face 
on  things,  and  displays  a  fertility  of  resources  which  reminds  us 
somewhat  of  Bobinson  Crusoe,  and  somewhat  of  Caleb  Balder- 
stone— a  little  of  Sydney  Smith  in  his  early  days,  but,  most  of 
all  of  Becky  Sharp.  The  Ecclesiastical  Gazette  is  searched 
for  a  curacy.  “  Wanted,”  says  one  advertiser,  “  a  curate  whose 

*  Eva  Desmond;  or,  Mutation.  3  vole.  London ;  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  i858. 


views  are  in  accordance  with  the  Prayer-book.  1  Mine,  quoth 
Charles,  oracularly,  “are  in  accordance  with  the  Bible;  and  the 
other  advertisements  are  equally  unpromising.  But  in  the 
obituary  Eva  discovers  a  death  which,  by  making  a  vacancy  in  a 
living  for  Ernest  Clifton,  would  render  the  curacy  of  Hilton 
vacant.  By  a  happy  coincidence,  the  rector,  Mr.  Griffin,  is  in 
Dublin  on  a  visit  to  some  Irish  connexions  ;  and  to  him  Eva  pre¬ 
sents  herself  as  an  old  acquaintance,  in  all  the  splendour  of  her 
wedding  dress  and  of  a  cab  hired  by  the  hour.  Mr.  Stanhope’s 
testimonials — such  attestations  of  genius  and  manifold  learning 
as  are  only  to  be  had  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  produce  a 
favourable  impression.  He  himself  is  summoned  from  Eurgan, 
and,  with  a  clean  face,  a  clean  shirt,  brushed  hair,  and  decent 
clothes — things  which  the  good  man  would  never  have  thought 
of  for  himself— is  presented  to  Mr.  Griffin,  and  obtains  the 
curacy.  We  may  mention,  as  a  circumstance  characteristic  of 
the  writer’s  feeling,  that  the  chapter  which  records  Eva’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  imposing  on  Mr.  Griffin  by  a  false  show  of  prosperity  is 
headed,  “  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.”  And  now 
Eva’s  genius  is  very  brilliantly  displayed.  Mr.  Griffin  had 
alarmed  Charles  by  telling  him  that  a  horse  was  necessary  for 
the  curate  of  so  large  a  parish ;  but  Eva  resolves  that  not  only 
shall  there  be  a  horse,  but  a  carriage.  Going  “  into  Dycer  s 
(whom  we  suppose  to  be  the  Tattersall  of  Dublin),  she  finds  that 
orator  descanting  on  the  excellence  of  a  phaeton  and  horse  which 
an  officer,  on  being  suddenly  ordered  to  leave  Dublin,  was 
obliged  to  sell  at  any  price;  and  having  ascertained  from  a 
bystander  that  the  horse  was  sound,  and  that  there  was  a  likeli¬ 
hood  of  “  a  dead  bargain,”  she  bids,  and  has  the  lot  knocked 
down  to  her  at  thirty  guineas  :■ — 

“  Where  shall  it  be  sent,  ma’am  ?  or  would  you  like  to  leave  it  here  at 
livery 

“  I  think  I  must  leave  it  here  for  a  few  days,”  said  Eva. 

“  Perhaps,  ma’am,  if  you  are  living  in  town,  you  would  wish  it  to  take  you 
home,  ]ust  to  see  how  you  like  your  bargain.  One  of  the  men  can  drive  you, 

and  bring  back  the  carriage.”  ,  ,  ,  t  ,  ..  ,  , 

“Yes,  do,  Eva,”  said  Mrs.  Stanhope,  who  had  not  had  the  chance  ot  a 

drive  for  a  long  time.  ,  „  .. 

They  got  in  accordingly.  Turning  out  of  Stephen  s-green  there  was  a 
stoppage  in  the  crossing;  a  coal-cart  had  broken  down,  and  impeded  the  pro¬ 
gress.  Eva’s  driver  drew  up  close  to  the  pave.  Mr.  Griffin  was  passing  at 
the  moment,  and  came  up  to  speak  to  her. 


“  A  pretty  carriage — a  very  pretty  carriage,”  he  said,  looking  first  at  one 
side,  then  the  other,  as  he  stood  beside  it.  “  Your  own,  Mrs.  Stanhope  f 
“  Yes,”  said  Eva. 

“  You  will  take  it  over  with  you,  I  suppose  r 
“  I  intend  so  at  present.” 

“You  are  fortunate,  in  a  town-house,  to  have  the  necessary  accommodation 
for  keeping  a  carriage.  Now,  good  a  house  as  my  father-in-law  s  is,  there  is 

no  coach-house.”  , . ,  _  „  . 

“There  is  none  at  Haddington-road,”  said  Eva.  “This  carriage  is  at 

livery  at  Dycer’s.”  #  #  *  #  # 

“Faith,  Stanhope  must  be  pretty  well  off  to  keep  a  carriage  for  his  wife 
at  Dycer’s,”  was  Mr.  Griffin’s  mental  ejaculation,  as  he  moved  on. 

Mrs.Kawdon  Crawley  would  probably  have  contrived  to  carry 
the  horse  and  carriage  off  to  England  without  paying  Mr.  Dycer; 
but  it  strikes  us  that  Eva  goes  as  near  to  the  Becky  style  of 
practice  as  is  allowable  in  a  young  lady  who  is  held  up  as  a 
model  of  delicacy,  virtue,  and  religion. 

The  rest  of  the  outfit  is  managed  with  equal  skill,  and,  it  we 
had  to  furnish  with  cheapness  and  elegance  in  Dublin,  the  book 
would  probably  be  very  useful  in  directing  us  to  the  best  shops 
for  the  purpose.  On  establishiug  themselves  at  Hilton,  the 
success  of  the  Stanhopes  in  all  ways  is  wonderful.  Charles 
electrifies  the  congregation  by  his  preaching;  the  parish  is  tended 
with  exemplary  care ;  the  learned  and  eloquent  curate,  with  his 
beautiful  and  adroit  wife,  are  worshipped  and  caressed  by  every- 
body,  from  Lord  Hilton  down  to  the  poorest  inhabitants.  One 
Sunday,  Mrs.  Stanhope  observes  in  the  great  man’s  pew  a  small, 
sharp,  ascetic-looking  personage,  whom,  from  the  fact  that  Lord 
Hilton  had  given  up  his  own  special  corner  to  him,  she  judges 
to  be  somebody  worth  pleasing.  Unluckily  it  happened  that, 
as  she  was  aware,  the  sermon  intended  for  that  morning  was 
not  a  favourable  sample  of  her  husband’s  powers  ;  but  Eva 
was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Slipping  out  of  the  church,  as  if 
affected  by  the  heat,  she  runs  home,  and  returns  in  time  to 
meet  Charles  on  his  retiring  to  the  vestry,  when  she  pro¬ 
duces  three  of  his  most  eloquent  Irish  sermons.  One  of  these 
is  delivered  with  great  effect,  and  at  the  end  of  the  service 
Charles  is  accompanied  to  the  vicarage  by  the  stranger,  who 
proves  to  be  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  for,  as  Mr.  Coventry 
Batmore  has  introduced  the  Dean  of  that  city  into  a  poem,  the 
novelist  takes  a  like  liberty  with  the  diocesan.  The  Bishop,  who 
has  a  craze  for  worrying  and  starving  himself  and  his  clergy,  is 
delighted  to  find  that  the  curate  lunches  on  potatoes  and  milk. 
He  is  further  delighted  by  his  company  at  Hilton  Castle,  where 
Charles  obeys  Eva’s  parting  injunction,  “  Bemember,  darling, 
not  to  eat  much  ;”  and  next  day  the  charm  is  completed  by  the 
curate’s  eloquence  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Con¬ 
version  of  the  Jews,  for  that  very  useless  and  very  unscrupulous 
body  was  “  a  pet  society  of  the  Bishop’s.”  The  knowing  eccle¬ 
siastical  Becky  can  trim  her  sails  to  every  wind.  While  she 
wins  the  bishop  by  potatoes  and  milk,  she  wins  the  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood  by  an  elegant  luncheon  on  the  occasion  of  a 
flower  show;  and  while  she  makes  her  husband  gratify  the 
stricter  people  by  “evangelical”  displays  of  oratory,  she  per¬ 
suades  him  also  to  gratify  the  gayer  world  by  appearing  with  her 
at  a  public  ball.  Early  in  their  married  life,  she  had  urged  him 
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to  enrich  the  world  with  some  fruits  of  his  studies,  and  a  book  is 
at  length  produced.  The  pair  go  to  London  in  search  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  and,  after  much  difficulty,  find  one  who  offers  to  undertake 
the  book  on  receiving  iooZ.  as  a  security  against  risk.  To  Charles 
this  would  have  been  a  hopeless  condition;  but  Eva  raises  part 
of  (he  money  by  selling  a  tale  nhich  she  had  written  while  sup- 
posed  to  be  asleep,  and  the  publisher  accepts  a  promise  for  the 
rest.  Ihe  success  of  the  book  is  vastly  beyond  all  expectations; 
it  is  *  favourably  reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh ,  and  the  publisher 
writes  that,  before  the  year  is  out,  every  clergyman  iu  England 
will  have  a  copy.”  Among  its  admiring  readers  is  the  Bishop  of 
(Salisbury,  who  (unlike  his  right  reverend  brethren  in  general)  is 
disposed  to  encourage  literature  among  his  clergy;  and  Eva 
makes  further  interest  in  that  quarter  by  persuading  her  husband 
to  dedicate  to  his  Lordship  a  second  work,  which  had  been  intended 
as  a  tribute  to  an  old  Dublin  tutor.  All  this,  in  no  long  time 
produces  tangible  effects,  for  Charles  is  presented  by  the  Bishop 
to  the  living  of  Reddestone,  with  an  income  of  6ool.  a-year.  The 
tears  which  w  ere  shed,  and  the  tea-service  which  was  presented 
by  the  bereaved  parishioners  of  Hilton,  will  easily  be  imagined 
by  the  reader.  J  ° 

Reddestone  Rectory  is  separated  from  Oakstone  only  by  a 
nyer ;  and  we  must  now  look  again  at  Eva’s  English  relations, 
xindmg  that  she  could  get  on  without  them,  the  Cliftons  and 
the  Herberts  had  made  pressing  overtures ;  but  the  injured 
heroine  had  treated  them  with  the  coldest  and  most  superior 
politeness.  Ernest’s  marriage  had  turned  out  miserably— his 
wile,  after  the  birth  of  a  dead  child,  having  been  consigned  to  a 
lunatic  asy  urn  He  joins  the  Roman  Church,  and,  having  by 
this  step  kdled  his  lather,  comes  home  to  die,  discontented  with 
his  new-  communion,  although  he  docs  not  formally  renounce  it. 
As  he  lies  in  his  coffin,  Eva,  at  daybreak,  steals  into  the  house 
by  a  door  which  was  usually  open  at  night,  takes  a  last  look  at 
the  lace  which,  “  eminently  handsome  as  it  had  been  iu  life,  was 
pre-eminently  so  in  death;”  and  returns  home  unsuspected  by 
her  husband  who  had  never  known  anything  of  her  earlier  love. 
All  goes  badly  with  the  Cliftons.  Soon  after  the  rejection  ol 
mfj  Mr-  ,Cll,tou  had  been  punished  by  the  death  of  his  youngest 
child  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  bad.  been  further  punished  in 
the  case  of  Ernest,  who  had  himself  been  utterly  “  wrecked  on 
tlie  golden  sands.  Edward,  now  the  heir,  ruins  himself  by  extra- 
vagance,  and  is  obliged  to  sell  Oakstone.  One  of  the  surviving 
daughters,  in  consideration  of  having  taken  Eva’s  part,  is  allowed 
to  be  tolerably  happy  with  a  Mr.  Oakley ;  but  the  other  daughter, 
who  had  joined  in  the  general  policy  of  the  family,  finds  the  object 
oi  her  own  aflections  carried  oil' by  her  sister,  and  is  consigned 
to  the  purgatory  of  living  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Herbert.  With 
the  stanhopes,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  prospers  in  the 
highest  degree.  Charles  is  presented  by  the  Bishop  to  the  arch¬ 
deaconry  of  M  ills,  and  iu  the  period  of  the  Shaftesbury  influence 
is  promoted  to  a  bishopric,  which  admits  him  to  the  honour 
of  dining  with  the  Queen,  and  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving  “what  sweet  looks  the  Prussian  Prince  and  the  Princess 
exchanged  after  dinner,  when  mamma  was  not  lookii 
Moreover,  the  right  reverend  prelate  contrives  to  feather  his 
nest  so  well  that,  although  he  had  begun  the  world  with  nothing 
was  burdened  with  a  large  family,  and  had  also  been  at  the 
expense  of  educating  a  boy  named  Harold  Lyle- whom  Eva 
knew,  but  her  husband  did  not  know',  to  be  an  illegitimate  child 
of  Ernest  Clifton  s  youth— he  is  in  a  condition  to  buy  Oakstone 
for  his  eldest  son,  if  Eva  could  bring  herself  to  live  there.  As 
the  curtain  falls  Mr.  Lyle— Senior  Wrangler,  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Cambridgc-is  about  to 
marry  the  eldest  vescovinu,  and,  doubtless,  to  receive  all  the  pre¬ 
ferment  which  a  bishop  governed  by  an  intriguing  wife  can  in 
these  days  accumulate  on  a  son-in-law.  And  Eva  is  left  iu  glory- 
with  her  gross  ambition  and  her  unrelenting  vindictiveness  grati 
zV/u  •  ’  ln  •  ')10£rapl?er  8  opinion,  consecrated  by  success. 

Uf  this  heroine,  and  of  the  moral  sense  which  could  set  forth 
such  a  character  and  such  a  career  for  our  admiration,  we 
need  not  say  anything  further,  nor  shall  we  notice  the  many 
instances  of  coarseness  which  have  offended  us  in  going 
through  the  book.  Among  the  other  personages,  the  best 
drawm  is  the  abominable  aunt,  Mrs.  Herbert ;  and  the 
greatest  failure  is  Charles  Stanhope,  who,  while  intended 
or  a  marvel  of  ability  and  knowledge,  appears  to  us  a  heavy 
sloven,  compounded  of  stupid  good-nature,  simplicity  oddly 
allied  with  a  strong  regard  for  the  main  chance,  dull  vanity,  and 
empty  solemnity.  There  is  an  unusual  proportion  of  tedious 
people,  including  a  Miss  Boare,  whose  name  may  possibly  be  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  her  character  to  the  ear,  if  not  to  the  eye 
And  in  these  tedious  people  the  authoress  makes  a  mistake  very 
common  among  inferior  novelists,  who  do  not  understand  that 
the  tiresomeness  of  a  bore  in  fiction  ought  to  annoy  only  the 
other  persons  of  the  story,  and  not  the  reader.  Dogberry  and 
Shallow,  for  example,  impress  us  with  a  strong  conviction  that 
if  we  were  doomed  to  live  with  them,  life  would  be  a  dreary  bur¬ 
den;  but  as  readers  or  spectators  we  find  them  infinitely  amus- 
Un,A|°|1C1  form  of  tediousness  into  which  our  authoress  is 
betrajed  by  want  of  skill,  is  the  extreme  prolixity  of  her  dia¬ 
logues.  Here  is  a  specimen : — 

“  I  shall  not  return  to-night,  Eva.”  “  When,  to-morrow  ?”  “  To-morrow 
I  hope,  unless  something  occurs  to  detain  me;  I  shall  be  here  at  dinnertime’ 
rell  Agnes  to  let  us  have  a  good  dinner,  and  to  be  very  spicily  got  up  ”  Eva 
looked  up  brightly.  “Are  yougoin^to  bring  him?”1  “^VVho  ‘  “Mia 


it?'’  “You  are  not  to  ask  questions;  do  as  I  desire  you!”  “You  have 
spoken  to  him  Ernest;  what  did  he  say?”  “You  shall  see.”  “No,  tell 
me.  I  shall  not.  “Lou  must,  Ernest.”  “Must  I?  we  shall  see.” 

\1  hy  will  you  not?  I  want  to  know.”  “It  is  wrong  to  be  inquisitive" 

1  am  not  inquisitive.”  “Something  very  like  it.”  “You  are  very  rude, 
JM’nest.  *•  So  are  you.  J  1 

The  passage  of  which  our  printer  has  made  so  little  fills  a 
whole  page  in  the  book,  and  indeed  overruns  it  by  one  line  •  and 
there  are  many  more  pages  of  such  stuff.  Even  if  this  sort  of 
jerky  talk  were  natural  (and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is)  there 
is  a  mistake  in  reproducing  it  word  for  word.  It  might  be  in 
great  part  omitted,  or  taken  for  granted,  or  the  spirit  of  it  (if  it 
had  any)  might  be  condensed  ;  but,  in  whatever  way,  it  ought  to 
be  so  managed  as  not  to  exhaust  the  reader’s  patience.  Minute¬ 
ness  is  not,  indeed,  necessarily  wrong,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
Miss  Austen’s  example;  but  in  Miss  Austen’s  narrative  and 
dialogue  every  line  lias  its  significance,  whereas  in  Eva  Desmond 
and  in  numberless  other  books,  the  fulness  of  detail  serves  only 
to  give  the  conversations  and  descriptions  an  appearance  of 
being  written  against  space. 
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immediate  vicinity  of  Kensington  Gardens,  RECEIVES  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 
IOUNG  LADIES  Ihe  most  eminent  Professors  attend  for  Music,  Drawing  &c 
References  to  English  Families  ot  the  highest  distinction. 

_ Atldrcss  C.  T„  Messrs.  Hatcuabds,  187, ’Piccadilly. 

DENMARK- HILL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  near”lV^(W^ 

Principal,  Mr.  C.  P.  MASON,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London _ 

I  pmemeMrakdaV“tllS  .School  is  to  furnish  a  THOROUGH  and  SYSTEMATIC 
iu  EDUCATION,  based  upon  moral  and  religious  principles,  the  acquisition  of  superficial 
knowledge  lor  the  purpose  ot  ostentation  being  sedulously  discountenanced  The 
I  course  ot  study  pursued  admits  of  partial  modification  to  suit  the  particular  require- 
meu  soi  pupils  who  may  be  preparing  for  any  of  the  liberal  professions,  for  mercantile 
pursuits,,  or  tor  special  examination  in  connexion  with  the  civil  or  military  services 
lor  one  indication  of  the  success  with  which  the  objects  aimed  at  are  realized  atten¬ 
tion  is  invited  to  the  results  ot  the  recent  Oxford  Examinations,  as  published’  by  the 
U^fsity  beliool  duties  will  be  resumed  alter  the  Michaelmas  Holydays?  on 
1  hursday,  October  7th. — Prospectuses  maybe  obtained  on  application  to  the  Principal- 
or  to  Messrs.  Bilik  Buqtheks,  School  Booksellers,  150,  Aldersgate-street,  London  ’ 

Mineralogy. —  king’s  college,  London.  — 

?s,01' 3EiN!NANT>  UG.S.,  will  commence  a  COURSE  OF  LECTURES 
on  MINERALOGY,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Geology  and  of  the  anpli- 
cation  of  Mineral  Substances  in  the  Arts.  Tile  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by 

nrTnnvn  mnC°l  xCr-10n  ®Pe“PCI's’  will  begin  on  FRIDAY  MORNING 
OCTOBER  8th,  at  Nine  o  clock.  I  hey  will  be  continued  on  each  succeeding  Wednesday 
and  Friday  at  the  same  hour.  Fee,  £2  2s.  R,  W,  JELF,  p.p,  J 

s  tTuh, 


Gr 


'i  LEN  FIELD  PATENT 

VISED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

AND  PRONOUNCED  BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  TO  BE 
THE  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,  &c.  &c. 


Oakley.”  “  I  did  not  say  I  was.”6  “  faave  you^oken  to  yoHuhcr  about 


f !  V'T1  1  0  “  V1'-  V  JAMES  respectfully  informs  the  Public 

person  is  authorized  to  use  his  name,  and  the  only  genuine  COMPOUND 

*58X2$8X  ST* "  m'“'M  “  l/bt*  SSSSST0 

A  LLI  IRED  IHA  SIC  IAN,  whose  sands  ol  life  have  nearly  run 

l\.  out,  discovered  while  in  the  East  Indies  a  certain  cure  for  consumption  asthma 
bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  Ac.  The  remedy  was  discovered  hy  him  when ’his  only 

t ive'aiid n  C r’  "  n  ■e>VCt  Up  t0  di?-  He  had  hcard  111  uch  of  the  wonderful  restora* 
salmg-  qu: ahlies  ot  preparations  made  from  the  East  India  Hemp,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  lie  might  make  a  remedy  for  his  child.  He  studied  hard 
and  succeeded  in  realizing  his  wishes.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well’ 
He  has  since  administered  the  wonderful  remedy  to  thousands  of  sufferers  in  all  parts’ 
of  the  world,  and  he  has  never  tailed  in  making  them  completely  healthy  and  happy 
Wishing  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible,  he  will  send  to  sueii  of  his  afflicted  fellowi 
beings  as  request  it,  this  Recipe,  witli  full  and  explicit  directions  for  making  it  up  and 
sucoesslully  using  it.  He  requires  each  applicant  to  enclose  him  six  stamps— one  to 
?5C  Ur,  ??  I’ostaSe  on  t!ie  Recipe,  and  the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  this  advertisement— Address  H.  James,  M.D.,  14,  Cecil-street,  Strand. 
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B.  ,,  Jr  of  HEPOSI  T.— Established  a.d.  1844. 
A  ^  K  3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON. 

Parties  desirous  of  Investing  Money  a">r<£"estei ob°aine™wRh »p “security 

wt?«8  ssMriscsst*- 

The  interest  is  payable  m  January  aiulpJf^R  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 
Forms  for  opening  Accounts  sent  free  on  application. - - - “ 

omE  «m.«arfsBia  A'B' 


FOR  LIFE  FIRE,  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
HHAD  O^ci-No.  7,’  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  CORNHILL. 

"J2Z 

S  Deputy-  Governor — BONAMY  DOBREE,  Jun.,  Esq. 
DIRECTORS 


Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq. 
Richard  Baggallay,  Esq. 
Henry  Bonham  Bax,  Esq. 
James  Blyth,  Esq. 

Edward  Budd,  Esq. 

Edward  Burmester,  Esq. 
Charles  Crawley,  Esq. 

John  Entwisle,  Esq. 

Robert  Gillespie,  Jun.,  Esq. 
Harry  George  Gordon,  Esq. 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 


George  R.  Griffiths,  Esq. 

David  Charles  Guthrie,  Esq. 
Edward  Harnage,  Esq. 

Louis  Hutli,  Esq. 

William  King,  Esq. 

Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 

John  Ord,  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 

David  Powell,  Esq. 

Patrick  F.  Robertson,  Esq.,  M.t . 
Alex.  Trotter,  Esq. 

Lestock  Peach  Wilson,  Esq. 


TO  RAILWAY  SHAREHOLDERS. 

Just  printed,  for  Gratuitous  Circulation  amongst 

Apt  ant  fop  THF  GOVERNMENT  AND  WORKING  Ox 

ALRA?LWAY%-May  be  lmd  by  personal  or  written  application  to  Thomas 
Wrigley,  Timberlinrst,  Bury,  Lancashire ;  or ,32, ^^rmees-stree  ,  Mane  ie 

Shareholders  desirous  ol  associating  for  this  object  may  comi - - - 


OI11U  CUUIUtl  o  uudiouv  “ - - - . — _ -  TnT, 

rriHE  AQUARIUM.  — LLOYD’S  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST, 
128  Pages  and  88  Cuts  for  14  Stamps. 

W.  Alford  Lloyd,  Portland-road,  London,  W. 


Samuel  Gregson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

West-end  Office— No.  7,  PALL  MALL. 

COMMITTEE. 

Two  Members  of  the  Court  in  rotation,  and  Henry  Kingscote,  Esq., 
and  John  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq. 

Superintendent  —  PHILIP  SCOONES,  Esq. 

Actuary — Peter  Hardy,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

life  department. 

This  Corporation  has  granted  Assurances  on  Lives  for  ft  period  exceeding  ne 
Hn^red  and  Thirty  Year!  having  issued  its  first  Policy  on  the  7th  June,  1721. 

H Two-thirds,  or  66  per  rant .,  of  the  entire  profits  are  given  to  the  Assured. 

The  fees  of  Medical  Referees  are  paid  by  the  C  orporation 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

THOMAS  B.  BATEMAN,  Esq.,  Manager. 

Common  Assurances,  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  per  cent. 

Hazardous  and  Special  Assurances  at  very  moderate  rates,  ^ ^NC ^ 

(Tspital  for  diseases  of  the  skin, 

new  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

SAMUEL  GURNEY,  Esq.,  M.P.,  President. 

James  Startin,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 

Alex  M.  M’Whinnie,  Esq.,  Assistant-Surgeon. 

bard-street  GEORGE  BURT,  F.R.C.S.,  Bon.  Secretary. 

bard-street.  ALFRED  S.  RICHARDS,  Secretary. 

T  AMHON  DTOFFSAN  PENITENTIARY.— THE  COUNCIL 

L°h^0iIuePai?  APPEAL  FOR  FUNDS,  which  are  much  needed  on  behalf  of 
their  first  House,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Higligate.  , 

“  I  beg  to  commend  the  Appeal  for  the  London  Diocesan  I 

pathy  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity.  (Signed)  A.  C.  LONDON,  T  mtoi 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be 
Copies  of  the  Appeal  and  Report  for  1357-8  may  be  obtained. - 

uTlDING  LAND.  — SOUTH  KENSINGTON.— 

The  COMMISSIONERS  for  the  EXHIBITION  of  1851  are  prepared  to  receive 
JDFRS  for  BUILDING  LEASES  of  three  several  detached  portions  of  heir 
Fstate  iii  Prince  Albert  s-road  and  Cromwcll-road.  Forms  of  Tender,  with  Conditions 
and  Plans  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  Messrs.  I  ladgate,  Clabkk,  an 
Finch  «c“aven-st?eeL  Strand;  to  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Stephenson,  4,  Parliament- 
Street  Wcstmhister-  or  to  Mr.  Wade,  at  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  No.  5 
street,  w estminsier,  i  delivered  at  or  before  Twelve  o  clock  on 

Satodly,°thf  9th  day  of  October  next.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves 
to  accept  the  highest  or  any  Tender.  _ _ . - 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL.— 

The  marked  therapeutic  superiority  of  this  celebrated  preparation  over  the 
varieties  is  now  thoroughly  established.  It  has  produced  almost  immediate 
relief,  arrested  disease,  and  restored  health  in  innumerable _  cases  where  <>«»«  kinds 

labelled  with  Dr.  dr  Jongh’s  Signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly  b 
genuine,  by  most  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO..  77^STR AND,  LONDON,  W.C. - 

-  _  Mudie’s  Select  Library, 

October,  1858. 

NOTICE. 


T70R  ALL  OCCASIONS. — MANUSCRIPT  SERMONS,  by  a 

r  Graduate  of  Oxford  ill  full  orders,  and  of  parochial  experience 

Address,  E.  0.,  9,  Brownlow-street,  Holborn,  W.C.  - - 

"  Just  published,  in  OnclhRkVffiiiin^Svo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

mrYPTfS  FOR  INDIAN  STATESMEN.  By  John  Bruce 

T  Sn.Es?,  BarristeV-aLLaw,  Madras;  Author  of  “  The  Rebellion  m  India. 

Richardson  Brothers,  23,  Cornhill,  E.C. _ _ 

Price  Sixpence, 

i  ■\neTir  ftm ANFI  AT,  SCHEME  FOR.  INDIA:  tlie  First  Step 

L  ‘  *  ' 

Richardson  Brothers,  23,  Cornhill,  E.C. _ . - 

NEW  STORY  BY  SHIRLEY  BROOKS. 

This  day,  price  Is.,  No.  VIII.  (to  be  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Numbers)  o 

rPHE  GORDIAN  KNOT.  By  Shirley  Brooks,  Author  ol 

I  “Aspen  Court.”  With  Illustrations  by  Tenmel. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. _ _ _ 


By  a 


SUBSCRIBERS  are  recommended  to  make  EARLY  APPLICA¬ 
TION  for  the  FOLLOWING  WORKS,  as  the  Surplus  Copies  will  be  withdrawn 
for  Sale  as  soon  as  the  present  demand  has  subsided .  . 

Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization  in  England — Livingstone’s  Travels  in  Africa  A 
Woman’s  Thoughts  about  Women — Wiseman’s  Recollections  of  the  Last  Four  Popes 
-Andersson’sTsU  to  LaU  Ngami-AtkinsoFs  Explorations  in  ^ena-The  Ladies 
of  Bever  Hollow— Two  Years  Ago,  by  Charles  Kingsley— Napier  s  Lite  ot  bn  C.  Aapier 
—A  Lady’s  Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow-Nothing  New  by  ‘h«  A^orn^Barth's 
Halifax”— Adele.  by  Julia  Kavanagh— Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon  Barth  s 
Travels  ill  Africa— In  and  Around  Stamboul— Conybeare’s  St.  Paul— Rees  s  Siege  ot 
Lucknow— Slceman’s  Journey  through  Oude-Macknight's  Li^®”ko^"l^?zS0psf 
Clerical  Life— Year  after  Year— The  Year  Nine— Life  of  George  Stephen. on  Guizot  s 
Memoirs  of  his  Own  Time.  _ _ _ 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


Now  ready,  2  Vols.,  with  Illustrations,  12s. 

MY  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  MUTINIES  IN  OUDH 

Wounded  Officer.  .  ,  .  ,  .  _ 

the  result  of  an  action  with  the  mutineers.’  -Extract/ om  Capt.  moneys jrrejaee 
Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street  (Publisher  m  Ordinary  to  Hei  Maje  tyh 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  2s.  cloth  extra, 

HOTTIIS  OF  DEVOTION:  a  Meditation  for  every  Day  m  the 

0 Month.  Translated  and  Abridged  from  the  German  of  Dr.  A.  Tholuck,  by 
Ann  and  Catharine  H.  Dunn. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row ;  and 

James  Nisdet  ancUJo.,  Bemers-street. _ _ 

WORKS  OF  “DELTA.” 

18mo,  cloth  extra,  price  2s.  6d. 

m  n  n  SPIRIT  OF  TRUTH. 

I  c x  py.__  t  Tho  Complaint  — Chap.  II.  The  Unction  of  the  Holy 

One  —  ChapMn^Critirism'  andTContniversy.— CliapMV.  Objective  Truth  and  Inner 
Life.— Chap.  V.  The  Church  and  the  W  orld. 

Also,  Second  Edition,  with  additional  Notes,  Is.  6d. 

“  THE  COMFORTER  or,  Joy  ia  the  Holy  Ghost,  A  Vt  ord 

for  the  Restless.  Hamilton  and  Co.;  and  Nisbet  and  Co. _ 

Just  published,  price  2s.,  12mo,  cloth,  #  . 

GFRMAN  FOR  CHILDREN. — THE  PRIMER,  containing 

Easy  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Reading;  with  Entertaining  Tales  in  Prose  and 
Verse  Bv  F.  F.  M.  Foebster. 

'  Williams  and  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta-street  Covent-garden,  London ; 

and  20,  South  Fredenck-street,  Edinburgh. _ 

Just  published,  12mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

LA  GRAN  SEMIRAMIS.  Tragedia  del  Capitan.  Crtstoval  de 

Thl^iEM  DBAMA  (Ind  the9f,rst  poetical  work  of  any  kind)  that  ever  was  written 
on  the  most  ancient,  magnificent,  and  beautiful  theme  for  a  poet  in  all  history,  and 

the  most  celebrated  by  the  greatest  poets  of  after-times. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covcnt-garden,  London, 

and  20,  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. _ 

Five  Shillings, 

HOW  TO  WORK  WITH  THE  MICROSCOPE.  By  Lionel 

Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

“  will  snnnlv  the  Student  with  everything  lie  desires  to  know  about  the  Microscope, 
it  wiR teOTm to  study  B  practically.  We  recommend  it  to  everyone  with  satis¬ 
faction.” — Lancet.  London:  John  Churchill. _ _ _ . 

Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence, 

ARCHIVES  OF  MEDICINE;  8vo,  published  half-yearly. 

nil  jit,.™  tib.tv  MB  FRS  Illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts 

forwarded  fittSA 

by  post  on  the  morning  of  publication. 

London:  John  Churchill.  _ _ 

This  day  is  published,  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  18s. 

4  THENiE  CANTABRIGIENSES.  By  C.  H.  Cooper,  F.S.A., 

J\_  and  Thompson  Cooper.  Vol.  I.  1500-158a. 

T1,G  work  ill  illustration  of  the  biography  of  notable  and  eminent  men  who  have 

ss^k 

hgions  or  political  opinions. — 6.  Persons  distinguished  lor  success  «« 
Eminent  physicians  and  medical  practitioners.-S k  Artists 
9.  Heads  of  colleges,  professors,  and  principal  officers  of  the  university, 
factors  to  the  university  and  colleges,  or  to  the  public  at  laige. 

Cambridge:  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.;  and  Macmillan  and  Co. 

London  :  Bell  and  Daldy. 


Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d.,  Postage  free, 

A  REVISED  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS 

in  Circulation  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Also,  Gratis,  and  Postage  free, 

A  LIST  OF  SURPLUS  COPIES  OF  RECENT  WORKS 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  CIRCULATION,  and  offered  at  Greatly  Seduced  Puces 
for  Cash.  CnAKLES  Edward  Mudie,  New  Oxford-street,  London. 


s 


"rgoND-HAND  BOOKS. —NOW  READY,  Gratis  and  Post 

JiL/UiM-U  nAriL'  d  L,,TTMTvn  crDA\in.ii4\Tn  ROOKS  in  all  classes 


vtje  Of  STANDARD  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS,  in  all  classes 
^uSw^u*  i^^^TopoSraPhy,  Ac.  Ac.,  many  in  handsome 

bindings.  Willjam  Dawson  and  sons,  74,  Cannon-street,  Cily,  London. 

Established  1809. 


Popular  books  at  free -trade  prices.— 

T  Carlyle's  History  of  Friedrich  II.,  called  Frederick  the  Gl'?a,.’0  ° 

33s  *4d  published  at  40s. — T.  Carlyle’s  Works,  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  16 Vol 
5s” eS  published  at  6s.-The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  New  and  Cheap  Edition. 
6s*.  3d.,  published  at  7s.  6d-  Curiosities  of  Literature  by  Disraeli  the  F.l^r,  New  d 

Id'..  “  the  6ci7apVl«*ion^d.,  pub- 

hshed!jtPU-C.Diekens'scompiete  Works,  New  Library  Edition  5s  each  VoOpub- 

FwroUrisf^d^ptSishTd'at1 2s.— ■Snettm>i?aTCoiiagc,'3T9dl,Spu'jl|®^cd^^  tmns"— 

KW&t;  o? 
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'T'HE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXX. — Advertisements 

i  intended  for  insertion  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Publishers  imme- 
cuately.  Advertisements  and  Bills  cannot  be  received  later  than  Friday  next. 
_ London:  Longman  and  Co.,  39,  Paternoster-row. 


THE  QUARTERLY  R  E  VIE  W,  No.  CCVIII.— 

li  nI-EfnT0ISLfiMEN1u  n0r  th?  f°rtbcomin?  Number  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Pub- 
lislui  s  by  the  4th,  and  Bills  for  insertion  by  the  5th  of  October. 

50,  Albemarle-stbeet,  London, 

_ September  18tt,  1S53. 

THE  B*;™H  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  LVL,  price  6s 
JL  was  published  OCTOIIER  1st.  ^  DH’> 

CONTENTS  : — 

5.  M.  Comte’s  Religion  for  Atheists. 

6.  Herodotus — Rawlinson. 

7.  Political  Party  since  the  Revolution. 

8.  Our  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books, 
and  Simpkin, 


1.  Froude’s  History  of  England. 

2.  The  Vatican  Greek  Testament 

3.  Kalendars  and  Old  Almanacs. 

4.  Wydifl'e — his  Biographers  and  Critic..  ,  „.  ^ 

London.-  Jackson  and  Walford,  18,  St.  Paul's-churchyard 
_ Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’-hall-court. 


THE  WESTMIN STER  REVIEW. 

No.  XXVIII.  OCTOBER,  1S58.  Price  6s. 

CONTENTS : — 


-NEW  SERIES.— 


I.  France  under  Louis  Napoleon. 

II.  Indian  Heroes. 

III.  1 .  IV .  Newman,  and  his  Evangelical 
Critics. 

W  Travel  during  the  Last  Half  Century. 
V.  The  Calas  Tragedy. 

VI.  Realism  in  Art:  Recent  German 
Fiction. 


V II.  Outbreak  of  the  English  Revolution. 
1642. 

Contemporary  Literature  :—§  1.  Theology 
andPhilosophy. — §  2.  Polities, Sociology 
Voyages,  and  Travels— §  3.  Science  — 
§  4.  History  and  Biography.— §  6.  Belles 
Lcttres. 


H  E 


London:  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 
Just  published,  price  6s. 

NATIONAL  REVIEW.  No. 

CONTENTS : — 


XIV. 


I.  Carlyle’s  Life  of  Frederick  the 
Great. 

II.  The  Relations  of  France  and  Enar- 
land. 

III.  The  Sculptures  from  Halicarnassus 

in  the  British  Museum. 

IV.  Woman. 

V.  Russian  Literature  and  Alexander 
Pushkin. 


VI. 


Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly 


The  Great  Rebellion:  Mr.  Sanford 
and  Mr.  Forster. 

VII.  Mr.  Trollope’s  Novels. 

VIII.  The  Zouave  and  Kindred  Lan¬ 
guages. 

IX.  Charles  Dickens. 

X.  Professional  Religion. 

XI.  Note  in  answer  to  Colonel  Mure. 
XII.  Books  of  the  Quarter. 


RASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  OCTOBER,  1858,  2s.  6d. 

CONTAINS — 


By 


The  Yellow  Gown:  a  Ghost  Story. 

G.  J.  Whyte  Melville. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Betsey. 

The  Murders  at  Deutz. 

Richard  Ford. — In  Memoriam. 

Recent  Travellers  in  Central  America. 

Hamvorth.  Chapters  XI.— XIV. 

Hints  for  Vagabonds.  By  One  of  Them¬ 
selves. — The  Moselle. 

_ London:  John  W.  Packer  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

BLACKWO'*  !)’S  magazine 

No.  DXVI.  Pace  2s.  6d. 

contents: — 

What  will  he  do  with  it?  By  Pisistratns  !  The  Atlantic  Wedding-Ring 

A,bmauUar‘  XVI,‘  !  T'rre“  P°etry  °f  Sc°tland  ^ 

bSmS  on  the-Hearth.  Part  II.  |  L°rJ  ^ 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


The  Political  Pulpit  of  the  Civil  War. 
How  I  killed  a  Cariboo. 

The  Queen  of  the  Forest.  By  W.  Ailing- 
ham. 

Sylvester's  Du  Bartas. 

Cloudlight  on  the  Rigi. 

British  Columbia  and  Vancouver’s  Island. 


for  OCTOBER,  185S. 


Dublin  university 

OCTOBER,  1858. 

Gerald  Fitzgerald,  “The  Chevalier."  By 
Harry  Lorrequer.  Part  X. 

Recent  Travels  in  Sardinia. 

Ramblings  in  the  North-West. 

Count  Cagliostro. 

Rides  upon  Mules  and  Donkeys.— IV.  To 
Karuak  and  elsewhere  by  Moonlight 
and  otherwise. 

Dublin:  Alex.  Thom  and  Sons;  London 


MAGAZINE,  No.  CCCX., 

Life  in  Old  Ireland. 

Lectures  on  the  Atomic  Theory. 

Irish  Lake  Poetry. 

Artist  Life  in  Rome.  Conclusion. 
Theological  Styles. 

Our  Foreign  Courier.  Part  VI. 


H  l  est  and  Blackett. 


^kUUBRIlILS.  A  Series  of  Photographic  Portraits 

X  by  M  a  i’ll  and  Polyrlank,  price  5s.  each.  b  1 

The  Number  for  OCTOBER  contains  A.  II.  LAYARD,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

Macll  and  Polyblank,  65,  Gracecliureh-street,  and  187a,  Piccadilly- 
_ and  W.  Kent  and  Co.,  Fleet-street. 


TIIE  ENGLISH  WOMAN’S  JOURNAL 

FOR  OCTOBER,  1858.  — PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

CONTENTS  : — 

l?’  ulfe‘  1  17-  Bivoree  Amendment  Act. 

12.  lelicie  de  Fauveau.  18.  Social  Science. 

14  ThTi^L  hk't  ,  ,  19.  St.  Joseph’s  Industrial  Institute. 

The  Track  of  the  Telegraph:  a  Poem.  1  20.  Notices  of  Books. 

lfi'  Wh  pnd  Last>„  ,,  21.  Open  Council. 

16.  W  by  Boys  arc  Cleverer  than  Girls.  22.  Passing  Events. 

OffiL°eDdl04ni:  KL'Sn  by  thn  En®!."£  Woman’8  Journal  Company  (Limited),  at  their 

(VVdi  and fur  thc  by  p— . 

NEWS  FROM  INDIA. 

THE  HOMEWARD  MAIL 

Is  published  within  a  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  each  Overland  Mail,  and  contains 
FULL  AND  AUTHENTIC  OFFICIAL  DETAILS  OF  THE 
LATEST  INTELLIGENCE  FROM 

IISDIA,  CHINA,  AND  THE  EASTERN  SETTT.EMENTft  ■ 


rurmops,  *c  0i  each  Presidency,  and  of  the  Naval  Service  ’  . . 

sivtand  interesting' recoJd'of  Fast  Hol?T?rd  Mail”  "'in  a,r°rd  a  morc  comprehen- 
News^pc^pubVisimd^n'tlda'coimtrj^™  Intcl,1»cnce  than  be  found  in  Jy  other 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Tbe_  recently  printed  Rctnrns  of  Stamps  issued  to  Registered  Ncvsnanprs  to  the 
end  of  thc  year  1857,  show  that  the  circulation  of  “  Ti.eHoTncward  M$”  is  verv 
much  larger  than  that  of  any  Newspaper  of  the  same  class.  ' 

Subscribers’  Names  are  received  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co  65  Cornhili 
London ;  and  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvenders.  ’  ’  Lornh,II» 


Price  2s.  6d. 


L 


rPHE  STEREOSCOPIC  MAGAZINE. 

Stereoorafhs  for  OCTOBER,  No  IV 

I.  COBIIAM  PARK,  KENT. 

II.  SACK VI LLE  STREET,  DUBLIN 

III.  THE  SUCCULENT  HOUSE,  KEW. 

_ _ _ Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henrietta-street.  Covent-garden. 

CARLYLE’S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  —A  GHATrU 

’SD  7™  l°f  Twel-V,C  Pag,°s  is  H;iven  with  “THE  STATESMAN’’  of 

Mr  Cariyle’  ad  a  l  ™  PI‘h9  d"  unstabm,?id-  ^taming  a  Biographical  Memoir  of 
’  vanyie,  anu  a  Review  of  his  new  work  “  Frederick  the  Great.’’ 

— _ Publishing  Office,  294,  Strand,  W.C. 

jAn|vt* 1oUBS^™^  “GUARDIAN”  of  WEDNESDAY 

GRIMAGPto  T  A^AT^’m-nii1  contaln  a  ful>  account  of  ANNIVERSAltV  PIL- 
“Gua  dian’’  is  nthhsd,R  cv?’  w  witnessed  by  its  French  Correspondent.  The 
atl, ^rlelgh^S^ ^  pric0  S^enpenee  stamped.  Sixpence 

TAeon?ali.f3OM  “  WOOD”  No.  VII.,  price  Gd„ 

FATHER  TOM  ANTDr  tKoPE™0  VACATI0N‘ 
in  cloth, rpVrieelsN6dmeaehmay  *  **  SeParatcly>  P™e  6d-  ««*!  or  in  2  Vols.,  bound 

- Wili-iam  Blackwood  and  Soys,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

In  Small  Octavo,  price  4s.  6d. 

fF  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER,  illustrated  in 

l^S.K'an onhehDio?SeStoC“'  %  ^  ^  E>  B’  RAMSAY>  M’A” 

William  Blackwood  andSows,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


FiEiS^GfZ1iN  10DE^  DEMOISELLES  POUR  L’ANNEE 

resnnotri.llv^nf^^th’*2^’’  Country,  14s.— Subscribers  to  the  above  journal  are 
andPthei  nre  f  J1 *?*  ?h,e.  las,t  J\un?ber  of  «>e  present  year  lias  been  delivered, 

avoid  anv  bftJrJmV1  d-  ‘ V  JT'0  «>eir  intention  of  continuing  the  same,  so  as  to 
aioicl  any  interruption  in  the  delivery  of  the  same. 

1V._Jeffs,  Foreign  Bookseller,  15,  Buriington-arcade;  and  69,  King’s-road, Brighton, 
THE  SUPPRESSED  BOOK  BY  PROUDHON. 
DEi'iGGr8iUlmn?^,TvBANS  LA  DEVOLUTION  ET  DANS 

LTI  ph!SE  N0Uo  !'AUX  PKINCIPES  DE  PHI  LOSOPIIIE  PRATIQUE. 

0t'  3  Vols.  12mo— A  few  copies  of  this  work,  which  has  been 
pioseeuted  and  suppressed  in  France,  are  on  sale  at  W.  Jeffs’,  Foreign  Bookseller, 
lo,  Buriington-arcade ;  and  69,  King’s-road,  Brighton.  ’ 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  DODSLEY’S  AND  RIVINGTONS’  ANNUAL  REGISTER. 
Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  18s. 

HAE  REGISTER ;  or,  a  View  of  tlie  History  and 
J.  Polities  of  the  year  1857.  J 

RrviNGTONS ;  Longman  and  Co.;  Hamilton  and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co.;  IIoul- 
mrt  CnndiTIie°nr:  CowiE  andCo.;  J  Capes;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.;  Washbouiine 
ami  Co. ;  II.  G.  Bohn;  T.  Bumpus;  Waller  and  Son;  J.  Thomas;  L.  ISooth;  A. 

and  JVToovRYAMandBEEI’  Pell  and  Baldy;  Willis  and  Sotheran;  W.  Heath; 

•,w™.T.»Ci,!F?«pl  aV*  Soif  °f  Volumes  commencing  with  Her  Majesty’s  Reign  may 
■il" ays  lie  had  (by  New  Subscribers  or  others);  or  any  single  Volume  since  1831. 

Just  published,  Part  XVI.,  price  Is.,  to  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  Part! 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  EiSCYCLOPyEDl  A ;  or,  Family  Dictionary 

,^8i7J.hnVr  ooimeeted  with  Housekeeping.  This  work  is  calculated  to  supply 
a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by  the  heads  of  families,  particularly  by  those  inex¬ 
perienced  in  the  judicious  management  of  a  household. 

_.“It  is  a  praiseworthy  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  common  things.”—  Weeklv 
£/"«•  ..  A  more  useful  publication  lias  not  come  under  our  notice  for  some  time.”— 
Jflymonth  Mail  It  is  sure  to  meet  witli  much  approbation  from  thc  ladies.”— Sheffield 
The  work  is  intended  as  a  repertory  of  everything  essential  to  the 
careful  housekeeper.  — Londonderry  Sentinel. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  I.,  price  13s.  6d.  cloth. 

_  London :  W.  Kent  and  Co.,  51  and  52,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  published,  cloth,  12s. 

rpHE  CLERICAL  DIRECTORY :  a  Biographical  and  Statistical 

,-U,  ,Bo“b  °‘  Reference  for  ail  Facts  relating  to  the  Clergy  and  the  Church.  Com¬ 
piled  by  the  Conductors  oi  the  ”  Clerical  Journal.” 

“The  value  of  the  *  Clerical  Directory’  is  in  the  proof  that  it  affords  how  small  the 
general  incomes  of  the  clergy  nee."— Saturday  Beoiew. 

London:  John  Crockford,  29,  Essex-strcet,  Strand. 


Just  published.  Second  Edition,  price  Is.;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 

STAMMERING,  THE  CAUSE  AND  CURE.  By  the  Rev.  W. 

W.  Cazalht,  A.M.  Cantab.  y 

_ London:  Bosworth  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street. 

MANSEL’S  BAMPTON  LECTURES. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  8vo, 

'’THE  LIMITS  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  EXAMINED 
. -L  Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1858.  By  Rev.  II.  L.  Mansel,  B  D  Reader 
m  Jloral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Magdalen  College;  Tutor  and  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John  s  College,  Oxford. 

_ John  Mpruav.  Albemarle-street ;  .1.  ir.  and  J.  Parker,  Oxford. 

In  1  Vol.  8vo,  pp.  720,  price  18s.  cloth, 

rpiIE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.  Translated  into  English  Verse, 

X  with  Preface  and  copious  Notes,  by  W.  G.  T.  Barter. 

i  translation  the  author  has  aimed  at  giving  a  more  literal  version  than 

has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

_ _ London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  BLAINE’S  RURAL  SPORTS. 

0n  tbo  13th  matant,  will  be  published,  in  1  Vol.  8vo,  with  above 

600  Woodcuts  from  Drawings  by  J.  Leech,  Aiken,  T.  and  G.  Landseer,  R.  B 
Davis,  &c.,  price  42s.  half-bound, 

A  N  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS ;  or,  a  Complete 

JTY.  Account  (Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive)  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing-. 
Kacing,  &c.  J>y  Delabere  P.  Blaine,  Esq,  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  to 
tlie  1  resent  iimej  including-  the  new  Jockey  Club  Rules,  and  other  Additions, 
_  London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

COLLECTED  EDITION  OF  THE  TALES  AND  STORIES  OF  THE 
AUTHOR  OF  “AMY  HERBERT.” 

Just  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  4s.  6d.  cloth, 

LA])EJGt^  PARSONAGE.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  Being 

the  Ninth  Work  of  the  New  and  Cheaper  Uniform  Edition  of  the  Stories  and 
laics  by  the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert,”  now  comprising  the  following  Works: — 


AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  6d. 
GERTRUDE,  2s.  6d. 

EARL’S  DAUGHTER,  2s.  6d. 
EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE,  2s.  6d. 


CLEVE  HALL,  3s.  6d. 

IVORS,  3s.  6d. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON,  3s.  6d. 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL,  5s. 


-  *•  40.41  IVUIUVI'J  »  J  UUGI  V  X\  Up  US. 

*,*  The  Set,  forming  9  Vols.,  price  £1  10s.  cloth;  or  each  Work  complete  in  1  Vol. 
separately  as  above. 

London:  Lonoman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 
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Octavo,  12s.  cloth, 

'nPTNf'TPT  FS  AXD  MAXIMS  OF  JURISPRUDENCE.  By 
P™  George  Phillxmoee*  Q  c!  Header  on  Constitutional  Law  and  Legal 
History  to  the  Four  Inns  of  Court. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.  _ 

Crown  Octavo,  8s.  •  •  1 

NnTTi'c?  TTPON  THUCYDIDES.  Books  I.  find  II.  Original 

°Ld  Compiled  B7  Jo»G.  Sheppard,  M  L, Head  Master  0f  Kidderminster 
School,  and  Lewis  Evans,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Sandbacli  School 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

Post  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

IWTET  T  EPTITAL  EDUCATION,  and  its  Influence  on  the 
NcS«  and  lApinefs of  Women.  By’  Emily  Shirrepf,  One  of  the  Authors 
of  “  Thoughts  on  Self-Culture.” 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand _ 


NOTICE. 


A 


Fourth  Edition,  Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  25s. 

SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Ky  the  same  Author,  Fourth  Edition,  Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  30s. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


H 


MR.  FROUDE’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

This  day,  the  Second  Edition,  revised,  Four  Volumes,  £2  14s. 

ISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the 

Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  James  Anthony  Fboude. 

*,*  These  Volumes  complete  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.  _ 


H 


Volumes  I.  and  11.,  Octavo,  21s.  each, 

ISTORY  OF  NORMANDY  AND  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Sir  Francis  Palgraye. 

By  the  same  Author,  Cheap  Edition,  3s. 

THE  MERCHANT  AND  THE  FRIAR. 

Loudon :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


Octavo,  16s. 

THE  POLITICS  OF  ARISTOTLE.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 

Essays,  and  Index.  By  R.  Congreve,  M.A.  t 

Also,  by  the  same,  Post  Octavo,  4s. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  OF  THE  WEST. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


THE  NEW  EDITION  OF 

MISS  PROCTER’S  LEGENDS  AND  LYRICS, 

Will  be  ready  on  the  14 th  instant,  price  os. 

LONDON:  BELL  AND  DALDY,  1S6,  FLEET  STREET.  _ 


Crown  Octavo,  6s. 

THE  CHOEPHORCE  OF  FESCHYLUS.  With  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory.  By  John  Conington,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

By  the  same  Editor,  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  AGAMEMNON  OF  JESCHYLUS.  With  Metrical  Trans¬ 
lation  and  *sotcs'j  ondon .  jonN  yv.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ _ 

Fourth  Edition,  Octavo,  16s. 

A  N  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES. 

A  By  E.  Harold  Browne,  M.A.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge; 
Canon  ol  Exeter.  ais0,  Foolscap  Octavo,  3s.  6d. 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  ON  PROFESSOR  BROWNE’S 

EXPOSITION  OF  THE  ARTICLES.  By  J.  Gorle,  M.A. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

This  day,  Cheaper  Edition,  5s. 

ATE  COVENTRY.  By  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  INTERPRETER.  10s.  6d. 

DIGBY  GRAND.  Cheap  Edition,  os. 

GENERAL  BOUNCE.  Two  Volumes.  15s. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.  _ 


K 


T 


HE  HE 


Cheap  Edition,  One  Volume,  6s. 

I  R  OF  RED 


NEW  BOOKS,  NEARLY  READY. 


1. 

ME.  ISAAC  TAYLOE’S  NEW  WOEK. 

LOGIC  IN  THEOLOGY,  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS. 

By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.,  Author  of  “The  Physical  Theory  of  Another 
„  [In  October, 

2. 

THE  SACRED  POEMS  AND  PIOUS  EJACULA¬ 
TIONS  OF  HENEY  VAUGHAN,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev.  H.  F. 
Lyte.  New  Edition,  os.  Also  a  beautifully  printed  Large  Paper 
Edition,  in  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  [Immediately. 

“  Preserving  all  the  piety  of  George  Herbert,  they  have  less  of  his  quaint  and 
fantastic  turns,  with  a  much  larger  infusion  of  poetic  feeling  and  expression. 


MAUD  BINGLEY. 

Graham.  2  Yols.  Feap.  8vo. 


3. 

A 

4. 


Tale.  By  Frederica 

[In  October. 


REDFIELD  ;  or  a  Visit  to  the  Country.  A  Story  for 

Children.  Royal  16mo,  with  Illustrations.  [In  October. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  PICTURE  BOOK  OF 

ENGLISH  HISTOEY,  written  expressly  for  Young  People,  and 
Illustrated  with  Sixty  large  Engravings  by  Modern  Artists. .  Super- 
royal  16mo,  price  5s. ;  Coloured,  9s.  [Immediately. 

LONDON:  BELL  AND  DALDY,  186,  FLEET  STREET. _ 


c  L  Y  F  E  E. 


By  the  same  Author, 

HEARTSEASE.  Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

DYNEVOR  TERRACE.  Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

THE  DAISY  CHAIN.  Second  Edition.  Two  Volumes,  10s.  6d. 
THE  LANCES  OF  LYNWOOD.  Cheap  Edition.  3s. 

THE  LITTLE  DUKE.  Cheap  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


This  day  is  published,  Post  8vo,  432  pp„  Illustrated  by  12  Coloured  Engravings 
and  26  Woodcuts,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  10s.  6d. 

WEEDS  AND  WILD  FLOWERS.  By  Lady  Wilkinson. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 


This  day,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

SERMONS  DELIVERED  AT  UPPINGHAM  SCHOOL.  By 

the  Rev.  E.  Theing,  Head  Master. 

Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Co.  And  23,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London. 
THE  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

This  day  is  published,  price  10s.  6d. 

Sermons  and  addresses  delivered  in  the 

CHAPEL  OF  MART, BOROUGH  COLLEGE,  1852-8.  By  George  Edward 
Lynch  Cotton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metropolitan  of  India. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  this  volume  as  a  most  suitable  present  for  a  youth, 
or  for  family  reading.  Wherever  there  are  young  persons,  the  teaching  oi  these 
discourses  will  be  acceptable.” — Literary  Churchman. 

Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Co.  And  23,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London. 

This  day,  Fcap.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  6s.  6d. 

GLAUCUS;  or,  The  Wonders  of  the  Shore.  By  Charles 

'  Kingsley,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “  Westward  Ho !”  “  Hypatia  ”  &c.  Third  Edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged.  With  an  appendix  containing  Coloured  Illustrations  ol  the 
Objects  mentioned  in  the  Work,  by  G.  B.  Sowerby,  F.L.S. 

*»*  The  Illustrated  Companion  may  also  be  had  separately,  price  3s.  6d. 
Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  and  23,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London. 


ME.  CARLYLE’S  NEW  WORK. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE  SECOND, 

CALLED 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

BY 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Yols.  I.  and  II.,  with  Portraits  and  Maps,  price  40s. 

[Now  ready. 


Y 


NEW  WOEK  BY  MR.  BONEE. 

ERSE. 

By  CHARLES  BONER. 

Eeap.  8vo,  4s.  [In  afev)  days. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 


EARLY  ANCIENT  HISTORY;  or,  The  Ante-Greek  Period 

as  it  appears  to  us  since  the  most  recent  Discoveries  m  Egypt  and  Assyria. 
With  References  to  Wilkinson,  Layard,  and  other  Authorities.  Intended  tor  popular 
use.  By  Henry  Menzies.  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

“  More  of  Ancient  History  may  be  learned  from  this  admirably  prepared  ¥0'u™® 
in  one  day,  than  will  be  gathered  in  twelve  months  from  larger  treatises.  Bells 

Messenger.  _ Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly.  _ 

~  HARE’S  COUNTRY-PARISH  SERMONS. 

Just  published,  Eighth  Edition,  2  Vols.  12mo,  cloth,  price  14s. 

CtERMONS  TO  A  COUNTRY  CONGREGATION.  By 

tO  Augustus  William  Hare,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  Rector  of 

U^xhey  are  in  truth,  as  appears  to  us,  compositions  of  very  rare  merit,  and  realize  a 
notion  we  ha“  always  entertained,  that  a  style  of  sermon  for  our  rural  congregations 
there  somewhere  was,  if  it  could  be  hit  offi,  which  in  language  should  be  familiar 
without  being  plain,  and  in  matter  solid  without  being  abstruse.  — quarterly  Review. 

London :  Thomas  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly. _ _ 

THREE  EDITIONS. 

rn  UPPER’S  PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  with  Designs  by  the  first  Artists.  4to,  cloth,  gilt 
leaves,  £1  11s.  6d.;  morocco  extra,  £2  8s.;  morocco  by  Hayday,  £2  12s.  6d. 

The  LIBRARY  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s. 

The  POCKET  EDITION.  Square  16mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Loudon :  T.  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly;  and  of  any  Bookseller. _ 

In  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  with  Maps  and  Diagrams,  price  9s. 

T HE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY;  being 

I  an  Inquiry  into  Natural  Phenomena  and  their  Causes :  prepared  for  the  Use  of 
Eton  College.  By  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Nxcolay,  F.R.G.S.,  Honorary  Fellow  ot  King  s  and 
Queen’s  Colleges,  London. 

London :  Edward  Stanford,  6,  Charing-cross ;  and  E.  P.  Williams,  Bride-eourt, 
Blackfriars.  Eton :  E.  P.  Williams,  Bookseller  to  Eton  College. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


MESSRS.  J.  H.  &  JAS.  PARKER, 

OXFORD,  AND  377,  STRAND,  LONDON, 

HAVE  LATELY  PUBLISHED.— 

This  day,  in  2  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  10s.  cloth, 

MIGNONETTE;  a  Sketch.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Curate 

of  Holy  Cross." 

A  New  Edition,  with  Additions,  and  illustrated  by  128  Woodcuts  by  Jewitt 
and  28  Steel  Plates  by  Le  Keux,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  in  cloth. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  VISITORS  TO  OXFORD. 

In  8vo,  illustrated  by  Engravings  by  Le  Keux,  Jewitt,  &c„  price  in  cloth,  5s 

THE  MEDIAEVAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  CHESTER. 

By  John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A.  With  an  Historical  Introduction  by  the  Rev 
1  RANCIS  GrOSVENOII. 

In  Fcap.,  price  2s.  cloth, 

A  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  ABBEY  CHURCH  OF 

S.  JI-\RY  SHERBORNE.  (Reopened  August  18th.)  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Harston,  M.A.,  \icar  of  Sherborne. 

Just  published,  Svo,  sewed,  pp.  208,  price  4s. ;  bv  post,  4s.  4d 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD  IN  ABSOLU¬ 
TION,  and  a  Few  Remarks  on  Confession  ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Quota¬ 
tions  from  the  most  eminent  English  Divines.  By  William  Cooke  M  A  Vicar 
ot  Gazeley  with  Iventford,  Suffolk. 

In  Fcap.,  price  2s.  in  cloth, 

SERMONS  ON  OUR  RELATION  TO  THE  HOLY 

TRINITY  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD.  By  Thomas  Y'aud,  M.A.,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  Rector  ot  Ashwell,  Rutland. 

Second  Edition,  in  Fcap.  Svo,  elotli,  7s.  6d.,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Bishop, 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  ARMSTRONG,  D.D., 

late  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahamstown.  By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A  Rector  of 
Clewer.  With  an  Introduction  by  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

“One  of  the  most  attractive  volumes  of  Christian  biography  that  has  appeared 
since  Sargent  s  well-known  ‘  Life  of  Henry  Martyn.* ’’ — Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

Second  Edition,  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 

THE  PASTOR  IN  HIS  CLOSET;  or,  a  Help  to  the 

Devotions  of  the  Clergy.  By  John  Armstrong,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Grahamstown.  e 

SERMONS  ON  THE  FESTIVALS.  By  the  late  John 

Armstrong,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahamstown.  Second  Edition.  Fcap 
cloth,  5s.  ’ 

SERMONS,  by  John  Armstrong,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of 

Grahamstown.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.,  cloth,  5s.  r 

ESSAYS  ON  CHURCH  PENITENTIARIES.  By  John 

Armstrong,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahamstown.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

LENTEN  SERMONS,  preached  on  the  Eveniuw  of  each 

Wednesday  and  Friday  during  the  Season  of  Lent,  1858,  in  the  Churches  of  St 
.ary-the- Virgin,  St.  Giles,  and  St.  Ebbe,  Oxford.  With  a  Preface  by  Samuel 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Svo,  cloth,  price  11s.  Cd. 

In  Post  Svo,  price  6s.  6d.  cloth, 

PLAIN  SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  PARISH  CHUCIIES. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barker,  M. A,  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  late  Tutor  of 
Codnngton  College,  Barbadoes. 

Also,  by  the  same, 

UNLEARNED  STRICTURES  ON  MR.  MAURICE’S 

DOCTRINES  OF  SACRIFICE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

In  Demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SO-CALLED  JANSENIST 

CHURCH  OP  HOLLAND;  with  a  Sketch  of  its  Earlier  Annals,  and  some  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale  M.A. 
Author  of  “  The  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church." 

In  Fcap.,  price  2s.  6d.  in  cloth, 

THE  CURE  OF  SOULS.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Arden,  M.A., 

Rector  of  Winterbourne-Carne,  and  Author  of  “  Breviates  for  Holy  Scripture,"  &c. 

ON  EUCHARISTICAL  ADORATION. 

Keble,  JI.A.,  Vicar  of  Hurslcy.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

In  2  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s. 

HISTORICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  SERMONS  ON  THE 

SUFFERINGS  AND  RESURRECTION  OF  OUR  LORD.  By  one  of  the  Writers 
of  the  “  Tracts  for  the  Christian  Seasons." 


By  the  Rev.  John 


YEARLY  READY. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TEAR.  In  Imperial  8vo,  printed  with 

Red  Lines  and  Illuminations  in  fac-simile  from  Mediieval  Manuscripts,  in  Gold 
and  Colours,  antique  cloth,  bevelled,  with  gilt  edges.  New  Edition. 

[In  the  press. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER, 

AND  OTHER  AUTHORIZED  ROOKS,  from  the  Reformation  ;  and  an  Attempt 
to  ascertain  how  the  Rubrics,  Canons,  and  Customs  of  the  Church  have  been 
understood  and  observed  from  the  same  time :  with  an  Account  of  the  State  of 
Religion  in  England  from  16-10  to  1660.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lathbury,  M.A. 
Author  of  “  A  History  of  the  Convocation,”  “  The  Nonjurors,”  &c.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

[ Nearly  ready. 

CUR  DEUS  HOMO;  or,  WHY  GOD  WAS  MADE  MAN. 

liy  St.  Anselm,  sometime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  Treatise  showing  the 
Redemption  of  Mankind  through  the  Atonement  made  by  the  Incarnate  Son  of 
e  consistent  both  with  Divine  Justice  and  Mercy,  andalso  with  the  Reason 

ot  Man.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction  containing  some  account  of  the 
Author,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Work,  by  a  Clergyman.  Fcap.  8vo  2s  6d 
LAXUEDAY  [Nearly  ready. 

V$SWCES  0F  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

7 EflitWn  on  t+»<ek  paper,  in  2  Vols.  [/„  (he  press. 

ITECTURE  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Volume,  from  Richard  II.  to  Henry  VIII. 
_  [/«  the  press. 

And,  LONDON :  J.  H.  &  JAS.  darker. 
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NEW  VOLUME  OF  WILLMOTT’S  POETS. 

Price  5s.  elotli  gilt, 

a^\V  FAIR*  xt  ?  ttANSLATION.  Edited  bv  the  Rev. 

Corbouicb'  WlLLM0TT’  Wlth  Notes-  and  a  Life  of  Edward  Fairfax,  'illustrated  by 
Also,  uniform,  price  5s.  each, 

PERCY’S  RELICS  OF  ANCIENT  POETRY. 

HERBERT’S  (GEORGE)  PROSE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS. 
poeticaYwork^LLINS’’  WHAIiTON’S,  AND  PARNELL’S 

her^resente^to'u^”— °f  th°  Poet8  we  ca"»ut  than  i* 

London  :  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 

LATEST  BOOK  ON  CHINA. 

In  Post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth  lettered, 

CUM  IN  f 857- 58.  G.  Wingrove  Cooke.  Reprinted 

f GA  a  pormisslon)  Fr°m  tlxe  Times,”  with  great  Additions  and  Corrections  by 

the  Author.  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Plans,  and  Portrait  of  Yell. 

1  lie  letters  which  are  here  collected  contain  the  most  accurate  information  which 
has  yet  been  laid  before  the  world  on  the  subject  of  China  and  the  Chinese.  Those 
persons  who  have  read  them  with  such  eagerness  when  they  appeared  at  long  inter¬ 
vals  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  reading  them  again,  now  that  they  are 
hi  ought  together  ill  a  single  volume.  Those  who  have  not  read  (hem  before  may  feel 
well  assured  that  they  will  do  well  to  read  them  now,  for  these  unpretending  ‘Letters’ 
are  the  foundation  ot  real  information  on  Chinese  matters.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
tor  us  to  add  that  no  more  important  subject  can  occupy  the  attention  of  the  present 
generation.  — Times.  1 

London;  Geoege  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  THE  ELDER  DISRAELI. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  II.  of  the 

P,  URIOSITIES  0  F  LITERATU  R  E. 

v  V  oh  III.,  completing  the  Edition,  will  he  published  on  November  1st. 

1  his  new  edition  ol  a  remarkable  work  lias  overwhelming  claims  upon  our  best 
legard.  Its  accuracy  and  completeness  are  amongst  the  wonders  of  the  age.  and  it  is 
in  a  form  and  price  attainable  by  all.  It  lias,  however,  other,  and  if  possible  stronger, 
recommendations.  It  contains  a  full  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author 
by  the  present  accomplished  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer-is  to  be  completed  in 
three  monthly  volumes— is  singularly  free  from  typographical  disligurements,  and 
deserves  the  widest  recognition  ."—Constitutional  Tress. 

To  iefulloiccd  (at  Monthly  Intervals)  l/y 

THE  CALAMITIES  OF  AUTHORS,  THE  QUARRELS  OF  AUTHORS,  &c.  &c. 
London :  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P. 

In  Monthly  Volumes,  Post  Svo,  3s.  6d.  each,  elotli  extra, 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  HIS  WORKS. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

T  A  N  C  R  E  D  ;  OR,  THE  NEW  CRUSADE. 

The  Volumes  already,  issued  are: — 

VENETIA,  HENRIETTA  TEMPLE,  &  LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK— a  Biography. 
_ London  :  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 

J.  F.  HOPE’S  NEW  WORKS. 

In  2  Vols.  Post  Svo,  21s.,  at  all  the  Libraries, 

FIVE  YEARS  OF  IT. 

By  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

OT  IN  IONS  OF  THE  TRESS. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

1  he  author  of  1  Five  Years  of  It’  is  not  happy  in  the  outset;  but  by  degrees  the 
book  improves.  From  being  bored  wo  become  interested,  and  our  final  opinion  is  very 

different  horn  that  which  at  first  wc  had  been  disposed  to  form . We  suspect  that 

"l. fetching  the  plot  of*  Five  Years  of  It,’  we  have  not  made  our  readers  acquainted 
with  the  best  part  of  the  book  ;  the  characters  arc  distinctly  conceived,  well  discrimi¬ 
nated,  and  consistently  maintained,  and  the  language  is  good.” 

ATHENJEUM. 

“  There  is  evidence  of  talent  and  capability.  There  is  a  spirit  and  vitality  about  the 
book,— a  freshness  which  argues  well  for  the  author’s  success.” 

MORNING  POST. 

Mr.  Austin  can  sustain  a  dialogue  with  animation:  his  descriptive  passages  arc 
spirited,  and  his  style  buoyant  and  polished.” 

LEADER. 

“  There  is  very  considerable  talent  evinced  in  this  production.” 

Second  Edition,  in  1  Vol.,  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MBS.  COLONEL  SOMERSET  IN 

CAFFRARIA.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Fenton. 

“  Mrs.  Colonel  Somerset  has  some  startling  episodes  to  tell,  which  in  another  place 
might  remind  us  of  Munchausen.”—  Weekly  Dispatch. 

In  2  Vols.,  Post  8vo,  price  21s. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  CAMELOT.  a  Tale  of  the  Olden  Time. 

By  Maey  Linwood. 

“  ‘The  House  ofCamelot’  is  certainly  the  best  of  the  novels  lately  published,  and  will 
be  very  acceptable  to  those  who  delight  in  stories  woven  out  of  the  stirring  events 
which  characterized  a  period  antecedent  to  the  era  of  civilization.”— Daily  Telegraph. 

LONDON:  J.  F,  HOPE,  16,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

Examination  papers  and  division  lists,  &c.  for 

the  Examination  held  in  June,  1858,  under  the  Statute.  “  Do  Evaminntir.no 
Candidatcrum  qui  non  sunt  de  eorpore  Universitatis.’ 


Oxford:  Printed  for  the  Delegates  at  the  University  Press,  and  Sold  by 
J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker,  Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London. 
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Notes,  Glossary,  Ac.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Munich,  and  of  the  Society  of  Netherlandish  Literature  at  Leyden. 
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THE  ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  HOLY  GOSPELS. 

8vo,  12s. 

ANALECTA  ANGLO-SAXONICA.  8vo,  12s. ;  or  the  3  Vols. 

together,  33s. 
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London:  Printed  by  Thomas  Choate  Savii.1,  and  James  Allon  Edwards,  at  their  Office, 
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LORD  CANNING’S  DESPATCH. 

LORD  CANNING’S  despatch  recalls  one  of  the  grossest 
acts  of  foul  play  perpetrated  in  all  party  history.  The 
question  of  policy  between  the  Governor-  General  and  his 
censor  is  now  superseded  in  men’s  minds  by  the  personal  ques¬ 
tion,  just  as,  during  the  Parliamentary  debate,  it  was  thrust 
out  of  sight  by  the  political  emergency  of  the  moment.  We  are 
all  beginning  to  have  clearer  ideas  of  Lord  Canning  s  govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  of  its  principles  and  of  its  difficulties,  and  it 
seems  to  most  of  us  pretty  nearly  incredible  that  such  a  man 
should  have  been  satirized  and  reviled  by  a  brother-statesman, 
in  the  ears  of  the  whole  world,  for  cruel  disregard  of  native 
rights.  Lord  Ellenborough  knew  thoroughly  well  what 


was  Lord  Canning’s  situation  in  India.  He  knew  that  the 
G o v e rno R-G en e r a L al on e  protected  millions  ol  Hindoos  from 
persecution  and  slaughter ;  and,  indeed,  he  and  his  political 
friends  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  reserved  to 
themselves  the  power  of  attacking  Lord  Canning  for  excess 
of  clemency,  if  it  should  afterwards  appear  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Opposition  to  ally  themselves  with  the  advocates 
of  what  Anglo-Indians  call  “  energy.”  The  advantage,  as  it 
turned  out,  was  all  the  other  way.  The  language  ol  philan¬ 
thropy  sounds  always  as  sweet  in  the  ears  of  our  English 
Bunkum  as  does  the  language  of  bellicose  patriotism  in  the 
ears  of  the  original  Bunkum  across  the  Atlantic.  Loid 
Ellenborough  yielded  to  the  temptation  which  many  a 
humble  penny  journalist  and  many  a  factious  vestry  dema¬ 
gogue  had  manfully  resisted,  and  added  his  slashing  bit  of 
writing  to  the  other  impediments  which  obstruct  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  affairs  in  India. 

There  is  a  disposition  abroad  to  look  on  Lord  Ellen¬ 
borough  as  momentarily  raised  to  his  position  by  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  combination  of  accidents.  But,  in  truth,  he  owed 
his  elevation  as  much  as  any  other  Minister  to  the  regular 
working  of  our  Constitutional  Government.  At  such  a 
juncture  as  the  Indian  mutiny,  no  Ministry  would  have 
hesitated  for  an  instant  to  place  at  the  Board  ol  Control  a 
political  adherent  who  had  studied  India  so  carefully  as  Lord 
Ellenborough  has  done,  and  who  had  the  same  practical 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  Indeed,  Lord  Ellen¬ 
borough  is  so  perfect  a  master  of  debate,  that  had  not  his 
ill-fortune  relegated  him  from  early  youth  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  could  have  easily  forced  his  party  to  put  him  in 
any  office  which  he  had  a  mind  to  fill.  So  long  as  our 
political  institutions  remain  what  they  are,  an  Ellenborough 
is  every  bit  as  likely,  at  any  given  moment,  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Indian  Department  as  a  Stanley,  and 
indeed  the  present  Indian  Minister  had  far  fewer  ci  'priori 
claims  to  the  office  than  his  predecessor.  Nor  again,  is  it 
true  that  Lord  Ellenborough’s  character  is  altogether  of 
an  exceptional  stamp.  There  are  men  as  vain  and  as  reck¬ 
less  as  he  in  the  ranks  of  either  party,  who,  on  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  Ministry,  stand  quite  as  good  a  chance  of 
being  sent  to  the  East  India  House,  though  they  have 
not  a  tithe  of  his  knowledge,  his  application,  or  his  bril¬ 
liancy.  We  may  depend  upon  it  we  have  not  seen  the  last, 
or  anything  like  the  last,  of  documents  as  dangerous  as  the 
Oude  Proclamation.  Mr.  Roebuck,  it  is  true,  endeavoured 
to  console  us  amid  the  reflections  suggested  by  our  first 
essay  in  responsible  Indian  Government,  by  telling  us  that 
the  delinquent  was  immediately  hurled  from  office  by  an 
indignant  House  of  Commons.  But  Air.  Roebuck,  in  this 
argument,  as  in  many  others,  is  more  vehement  than  correct 
or  clear-headed.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  far  from  sure 
that  Lord  Ellenborough  might  not  safely  have  braved  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  topics  of  the  great  debate  drifted 
so  far  away  from  the  issue  which  Air.  Cardwell  attempted 
to  raise,  that  we  are  not  at  all  convinced  that  Lord  Ellen¬ 
borough’s  remaining  in  office  would  have  affected  the 


ultimate  result.  It  may  well,  therefore,  have  been  that 
Lord  Ellenborough  took  a  more  accurate  view  of  popular 
opinion,  and  of  the  political  situation,  in  the  audacity  of  his 
despatch  than  in  the  pusillanimity  of  his  retreat.  But,  at 
all  events,  whether  his  resignation  was  imperative  or  not, 
he  had  done  all  the  mischief  which  it  was  possible  to  do. 
Here  is  Lord  Canning’s  answer  to  tell  us  that  the  Oude 
Despatch  may  have  turned  disseminated  anarchy  into  na¬ 
tional  revolt.  Who  can  say  how  many  talookdars  now  hold 
out  because  they  believe  the  British  Government  to  be  a 
house  divided  against  itself — the  Lord  Sahib  at  Calcutta 
ranged  on  one  side,  the  splendid  conqueror  of  Gwalior  on 
the  other  1  Who  can  say  how  many  of  them  are  hesitating 
to  believe  the  assurances  of  a  Power  which  accuses  itself  of 
gross  bad  faith  in  its  dealings  with  the  deposed  dynasty  1 
Who  can  say  how  much  additional  labour  a  single  piece  of 
rhetoric  will  cost  Lord  Clyde  in  the  winter,  and  how  much 
English  blood  will  be  spilt  which  the  suppression  of  a  manu¬ 
script  would  have  saved  ? 

Lord  Canning,  in  one  of  the  first  paragraphs  of  his  reply, 
contrasts  the  injustice  of  the  Secret  Committee  with  the 
“  generous  support,  the  unreserved  confidence,  and  the  con- 
“  siderate  courtesy”  of  the  extinct  Court  of  Directors.  After¬ 
wards,  in  an  independent  despatch,  he  declares  that  his  chief 
consolation  amid  his  difficulties  has  been  the  steady  encou¬ 
ragement  he  has  received  from  the  same  body.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  he  can  have  offered  these  assurances  from  any  wish  to 
do  a  service  to  the  East  India  Company,  which,  as  the 
nominee  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  Cabinet,  he  must  have 
believed  to  be  irrevocably  doomed.  They  are  certainly 
"enuine  expressions  of  feeling.  It  is  accordingly  a  some¬ 
what  uncomfortable  reflection,  that  if  a  similar  conflict 
occurs  again,  the  Governor-General  will  have  neithei  sup¬ 
port  nor  confidence,  courtesy  nor  encouragement.  The 
Council  of  India  would,  indeed,  be  pretty  sure  to  side  with 
him  ;  but  it  would  be  as  irregular  to  rely  on  its  sympathy,  or, 
indeed,  to  notice  its  existence,  as  it  would  have  been  to 
appeal  from  Lord  Ellenborough  to  the  unfortunate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Secret  Committee  who  passively  made  up  the 
“  we”  of  the  secret  despatch.  The  remedy  of  the  Governor- 
General,  if  again  attacked  in  the  same  way,  would  be 
simple  abdication,  followed  by  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Home  Minister.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  Governor-General’s  resignation  Lord  Canning 
informs  us.  What  would  be  the  success  of  an  attempt  to  en¬ 
force  responsibility,  when  the  Cabinet  at  home  had  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  have  nobody  to 
inform  us.  Lord  Canning  remained  in  office  because  there 
was  a  great  permanent  body,  the  stable  depositaiy  of  settled 
principles,  whose  moral  support  altogether  overweighed  the 
capricious  condemnation  of  a  transient  Parliamentary  Mi¬ 
nister.  That  body  the  “  Act  for  the  Better  Government  of 
“  India”  has  recently  swept  away. 


SQUARE  THINGS  IN  ROUND  HOLES. 

THE  Council  of  the  British  Association  might  advan¬ 
tageously  consider  the  expediency  of  discontinuing  the 
meetings  of  the  section  which  professedly  devotes  itself  to 
economic  science  and  statistics.  In  nine  cases  out  ot  ten, 
the  application  of  the  term  “science”  to  social  or  political 
theories  is  a  rhetorical  exaggeration,  or  an  undue  assumption 
of  certainty  in  questions  which  admit  of  no  demonstrative 
solution.  The  comparative  utility  of  different  institutions, 
the  true  principles  of  education,  of  representative  gor  em¬ 
inent,  of  administration  and  of  finance,  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  religious  sects — all  these  subjects  are,^  as  they 
always  have  been,  the  natural  grounds  of  party  combination 
and  political  conflict,  and  it  is  absurd  for  any  disputant 
to  claim  a  special  hearing  on  the  pi'etext  that  his  own  speech 
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or  pamphlet  is  a  scientific  treatise.  It  is  true  that  statistics, 
or  tabulated  statements  of  facts  and  figures,  form  useful 
materials  for  those  who  are  capable  of  dealing  with  them, 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  political  economy  approaches  to 
the  rank  ol  a  science.  But  experience  shows  that  discussions 
on  topics  of  this  kind  invariably  wander  into  the  regions  of 
declamation  and  conjecture,  and  the  British  Association  has 
enough  to  do  in  the  wide  range  of  physical  discovery  without 
mixing  itself  up  with  the  passionate  controversies  which 
may  properly  occupy  the  outer  world.  If  there  is  such  an 
entity  as  social  science,  Lord  Brougham  has  established 
another  Association  for  the  express  purpose  of  talking  about 
it.  Great  astronomers,  physiologists,  and  geologists  ought 
not  to  allow  the  authority  of  their  names  to  cover  crude  and 
irritating  disquisitions  on  the  subjects  which  may  properly 
occupy  the  columns  of  the  public  journals.  Wise  politicians 
would  be  the  last  to  desire  that  their  own  unavoidable  con¬ 
flicts  should  disturb  the  passionless  dwellings  of  philosophy. 

Edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena. 

According  to  the  received  commentary,  the  precept  of 
Pythagoras,  that  his  disciples  should  abstain  from  beaus, 
implied  that  in  their  Scientific  Associations  they  should  not 
allow  the  existence  of  any  Section  F. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  that  ambitious  subdivision,  two 
papers  were  read,  which,  in  unequal  degrees,  were  both 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Heywood  contributed  an  Essay  on  “  Public 
bervice,  Academic,  and  Teachers’  Examinations;”  and 
Mr.  Chadwick,  with  characteristic  pugnacity,  recorded  the 
Progress  of  the  Principle  of  Open  Competitive  Examina- 
“  L'°ns.  It  is  much  easier  to  discuss  questions  of  this  kind 
than  to  make  experiments  on  the  allotropic  conditions  of 
oxygen,  or  to  describe  a  new  genus  and  species  of  Ptero¬ 
dactyl  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  to  some  minds  competitive 
examinations  may  be  more  interesting  than  the  peculiarities 
in  the  spines  of  different  species  of  Echinodermata ;  but 
it  is  utterly  absurd  to  group  party  pamphlets  in  the  same 
category  with  zoological  monographs.  Mr.  Heywood  is 
of  opinion  that  Indian  civilians  ought  not  to  be  examined 
in  Greek ;  and  he  complains  that  the  Church  of  England 
profits  more  largely  than  the  Dissenters  by  the  Privy  Council 
grants  to  training-schools.  If  the  Association  had  organized 
a  section  of  “  Psychology  and  Logic,”  the  members  might 
have  been  profitably  occupied  in  the  inquiry  whether  any 
intellect  could  be  so  constituted  as  to  regard  the  contents  of 
Heywood s  paper  as  the  proper  subject  of  a  scientific 
inquiry.  The  author  of  the  document  is  entitled  to  a  hearing 
as  an  honest  and  painstaking  writer  of  considerable  expe¬ 
rience  in  public  affairs ;  but  he  ought  to  have  reserved  his 
communication  for  some  local  journal,  or  for  the  Sociological 
Association,  Yvhich  is  shortly  about  to  hold  its  meeting. 

Mi.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  constitutes  a  more  dangerous 
element  in  the  Association  which  he  has  adopted  as  the 
instrument  for  propagating  his  opinions.  The  cheapest 
bargain  ever  made  on  behalf  of  the  country  consisted  in  the 
grant  of  a  retiring  pension  to  its  most  indefatigable  public 
servunt.  No  institution  or  department  was  strong  enough 
to  endure  Mr.  Chadwick’s  peculiar  activity.  He  was  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  Poor-laYv  Commission,  and  the  Poor- 
law  Commission  was  abolished.  He  absorbed  into  his  oYvn 
person  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  Board 
of  Health  was  abolished.  It  is  only  by  a  resolute  amputation 
of  Section  F  that  the  British  Association  can  hope  to  escape 
the  inevitable  destiny  of  all  establishments  in  which  Mr. 
Chadw  ick  prevails.  The  problem  of  offending  the  greatest 
number  of  susceptibilities  in  the  attainment  of  any  given 
object  Yvill  always  be  approximately  solved  when  the 
ex-feecr  etary  of  the  Poor-law  Board  enters  on  a  controversy. 
The  title  of  the  paper  on  competitive  examinations  is  of  itself 
a  challenge,  a  taunt,  and  a  repudiation  of  all  scientific  calm- 
nes-.  V  hy  should  the  extension  of  the  practice  be  called  the 
p1  ogress  oi  the  principle,  ’  except  for  the  purpose  of  convey¬ 
ing  the  assumption  that  the  neYv  experiment  is  accepted  as 
cone  usive  l  ‘‘The  chief  gain  to  the  principle  since  we  last 
met,  says  Mr.  Chadyvick,  “  has  been  in  its  extended 
application  to  the  Indian  service,”  <fcc.  The  inference  that 
the  British  Association  is  identified  ivith  the  Chinese  system 
of  examinations  is  as  gratuitous  as  if  Mr.  Chadyvick  had 
pledged  it  to  the  Ballot.  Nor  can  a  scientific  principle  be 
saul  to  progress,  merely  because  it  has  become  more  popular. 
The  1  resident,  in  his  inaugural  address,  recorded  with  just 
satisfaction  the  most  recent  illustrations  which  had  been 
thrown  on  various  branches  of  physical  knowledge  ;  but  if  he 


had  adopted  Mr.  Chadyvick’s  view,  lie  would  have  boasted  that 
half  a  dozen  Ministers  and  Parliamentary  leaders  had  conde¬ 
scended  to  believe  in  the  connexion  between  the  periodical 
mol  ements  of  the  spots  on  the  sun  and  the  corresponding  mag¬ 
netic  disturbances.  In  Section  F,  it  is  a  scientific  fact  that 
“  t'le  enlightened  Sir  W.  Reid”  has  instituted  examinations 
tor  clerkships  in  Malta.  “  The  principle  has  also  gained  in  the 
“  extension  of  the  number  of  its  advocates  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  among  whom  are  now  included  Lord  John 
“  Russell,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Goderich,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
“  &c-  An  essay  on  the  causes  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  recent 
loss  of  popularity  would  have  been  quite  as  appropriate  to 
the  time  and  place,  and  might  easily  have  been  made  less 
offensive.  It  is  not  necessary  on  the  present  occasion  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  a  system  Yvhich,  while  utterly  anomalous 
in  theory,  has  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  experience.  The 
gra\re  impropriety  of  transferring  the  controversy  to  a  Section 
of  the  British  Association  may  be  admitted  by  the  most 
zealous  defenders  of  the  newfangled  doctrine.  Mr.  MilneS 
took  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out,  with  considerable  acute¬ 
ness,  some  of  the  false  assumptions  which  Yvere  involved  in 
the  competitive  formula  of  belief;  and  Lord  Goderich,  in 
reply,  admitted  that  he  had  never  heard  so  good  a  speech  in 
opposition  to  his  own  opinion.  Perhaps  it  may  have  occurred 
to  both  disputants  that  it  is  a  satire  on  a  scientific  discussion 
to  compare  it,  even  for  the  purpose  of  compliment,  with  a 
Parliamentary  debate. 

One  of  the  most  useful  functions  of  the  Association  con¬ 
sists  in  the  influence  which  it  exercises  in  procuring  public 
grants  for  useful  observations  and  experiments.  All  Govern¬ 
ments  are  bound  to  listen  with  respect  to  a  body  Yvhich 
includes  such  men  as  Sir  John  Herschel,  Professor  Owen, 
and  the  Astronomer  Royal,  on  subjects  of  common  interest 
to  the  country  and  the  world  at  large ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  that  the  weight  of  their  authority  will  be  destroyed 
if  their  transactions  are  vulgarized!  by  the  introduction  of 
political  declamation.  Mr.  Chadwick  says  that  “it  will 
need  constant  public  attention  and  pressure  on  representa¬ 
tives  to  ensure  the  prevalence  of  competition  against  party 
and  political  corruption.  ’  He  replies  to  certain  arguments 
of  Lord  Grey,  and  he  finally  “  feels  it  his  duty  to  represent 
that  the  principle  is  in  hostile  executive  hands.”  A 
Minister  might  fairly  reply  to  an  application  for  a  pecuniary 
grant  in  aid  of  the  objects  of  the  Association,  that  a  scientific 
body  which  could  regard  any  existing  Government  as  hostile 
could  not  jiroperly  be  entrusted  Yvitli  the  expenditure  of 
public  money. 

If  Section  F  has  any  advocates,  they  may  urge  that 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  intervention  Yvas  an  exceptional  and 
unforeseen  phenomenon,  and  it  is  certainly  not  probable 
that  any  second  member  of  the  Association  Yvill  mis¬ 
conceive  its  purpose  so  entirely ;  but  Mr.  Heyyvood’s  paper 
was  equally  remote  from  scientific  inquiries,  and  a  third 
member  inflicted  on  the  Section  a  formal  refutation  of  the 
theory  of  Free-trade.  At  another  sitting,  Mr.  Newmarch 
read  a  well-reasoned  essay  on  the  false  economical  doctrines 
which  were  involved  in  the  institution  of  the  Credit  Mobilier; 
and  if  any  supporters  of  the  Imperial  Government  had  been 
present,  they  might  have  been  seriously  offended  by  his 
observations  on  French  finance.  In  a  country  which  enjoys 
unlimited  facilities  for  political  discussion,  it  is  a  grave 
mistake  to  involve  learned  societies  in  party  contro¬ 
versies. 

The  error  is  connected  with  the  most  serious  deficiency  in 
the  habitual  studies  of  Englishmen.  While  science  is 
happily  flourishing,  and  literature  not  declining,  philosophy, 
or  the  investigation  of  the  province  and  limits  of  knowledge, 
has  been  almost  universally  neglected.  If  the  precision 
of  thought  and  language  Yvhich  is  found  necessary  in  the 
exact  and  experimental  sciences  ivere  applied  to  distinguish 
the  different  forms  of  intellectual  activity,  the  useful  empi¬ 
ricism  of  everyday  life  Yvould  not  be  confused  with  the 
systematic  processes  of  physical  generalization.  When  an 
experienced  reader  meets  Yvitli  such  phrases  ;is  u  a  rigorous 
induction,  “  a  fundamental  axiom,”  “a  recognised  prin¬ 
ciple  of  social  science,”  he  is  always  prepared  for  some 
vague  conjecture,  or  desultory  observation,  expanded  into  an 
illogical  burst  of  pedantic  rhetoric.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  those  who  have  to  appoint  ensigns  or  clerks,  to  manage 
imprisoned  felons,  or  to  examine  commercial  schools,  should 
discharge  their  duties  in  a  judicious  and  effective  manner ; 
but  the  British  Association  may  be  well  assured  that  neither 
competition  nor  separate  confinement  can  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  conclusions  of  science. 
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THE  NEAPOLITAN  “  FIX.” 

T  is  not  easy  to  describe  in  any  but  un-English  phraseology 
the  perplexing  and  ridiculous  situation  in  which  the 
English  Crown  has  been  placed  by  the  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  Administration  with  reference  to  the  Court 
of  Naples.  It  is  often  embarrassing  enough,  even  in  private 
life,  when  two  persons  have  irrevocably  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  a  quarrel  in  which  neither  party  is  disposed  to 
proceed  to  extremities,  yet  from  which  each  is  resolved  not 
to  be  the  first  to  retreat.  But  when  great  Powers  sulk, 
they  have  necessarily  to  take  all  the  world  into  their  confi¬ 
dence;  and  the  virtuous  indignation  of  England  against  the 
iniquities  of  Naples  has  not,  under  the  guidance  of  its  most 
experienced  diplomatists,  contrived  to  manifest  itself  in  a 
very  impressive  or  dignified  attitude.  We  hardly  envy 
Lord  Malmesbury  the  task  of  extricating  himself  from  the 
position  thrust  upon  him  by  his  predecessors. 

It  is  generally  considered  a  discreet  rule  in  private  affairs, 
before  urging  demands,  however  just,  on  persons  to  whom 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  palatable,  to  reflect  what  course  the 
claimant  is  prepared  to  pursue  in  case  his  summons  should 
be  disregarded.  Unfortunately,  before  Lord  Palmerston 
thought  fit  to  call  upon  the  King  of  Naples  to  set  his 
house  in  order,  he  omitted  this  salutary  precaution.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  last  resort, 
can  always  menace  an  unruly  member  with  the  vague 
but  terrible  threat  of  naming  him  to  the  House ;  but  he 
is  wise  enough  never  to  put  this  awful  engine  of  intimidation 
in  force,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  (as  a  distinguished 
Speaker  once  remai'ked)  “the  Loro  only  knows”  what  would 
be  the  consequence.  It  is  a  pity  that  Lord  Palmerston 
did  not  veil  the  “  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations”  in  the 
same  cloud  of  mysterious  terror.  Unluckily,  he  took  the 
resolution  of  “naming”  the  King  of  Naples  to  all  Europe; 
and  now  everybody  knows  what  is  the  consequence. 
Diplomatic  relations  have  been  suspended,  yet  the  great 
political  stroke  has  only  raised  the  very  pertinent  but  un¬ 
answerable  question,  “What  then?”  The  King  of  Naples 
may  be  a  great  tyrant,  but  he  is  certainly  no  fool.  He 
had  the  wit  to  appreciate  the  blunder  into  which  the 
much-applauded  sagacity  of  our  “  spirited  “  foreign  policy 
had  fallen,  and  he  has  relentlessly  pursued  the  advantage 
which  Lord  Palmerston’s  false  move  placed  at  his  feet. 
He  received  our  remonstrances  with  civil  contempt,  and 
accepted  the  threatened  rupture  with  a  provoking  indiffe¬ 
rence.  In  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  the 
two  Governments  in  the  course  of  last  year,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled,  however  humiliating  may  be  the  avowal,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  Signor  Caraffa  had  a  good  deal  the  best  of  it. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  the  Neapolitan  Government  have 
laid  on  the  table  of  every  salon  in  Europe,  and  every  club 
in  London,  the  record,  printed  iu  magnificent  folio,  of  the 
impertinence  which  they  have  worded  with  considerable  wit 
and  practised  with  absolute  impunity. 

Indeed,  these  farceurs  seem  so  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the 
laugh  which  they  have  raised  against  us,  that  they  appear 
by  no  means  disposed  to  let  us  escape  cheaply  out  of  the 
scrape  into  which  we  have  run  our  heads.  After  some 
eighteen  months’  privation  of  diplomatic  relations,  they  are 
as  far  as  ever  from  succumbing  to  the  telurn  imbelle  which 
was  launched  at  them  as  a  last  resort  from  the  Palmerstonian 
armoury.  Humours  have  been  lately  current  that  negotia¬ 
tions  had  been  set  on  foot,  through  the  mediation  of  neutral 
Powers,  with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  anomalous 
and  futile  attitude  assumed  by  England  and  France  towards 
the  Court  of  Naples.  What  may  have  been  the  precise 
character  of  these  overtures  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
state,  though  we  think  it  not  at  all  impi’obable  that  some  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  kind  may  have  been  entertained  since  the  amicable 
conclusion  of  the  Cagliari  dispute.  Of  course  it  would 
have  been  very  convenient  if  the  King  of  Naples  could 
have  been  induced  to  express  a  little  penitence  for  the  past, 
and  to  hold  out  a  little  hope  of  amendment  for  the  future. 
It  is  probable  that  the  very  slightest  show  of  an  apology 
would  have  been  graciously  and  thankfully  embraced.  But 
his  Majesty  does  not  seem  by  any  means  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  apologizing  point.  On  the  contrary,  he 
appeal’s  to  bear  the  chastisement  which  has  been  inflicted  on 
him  with  all  the  meekness  and  resignation  that  become  a 
Most  Christian  King.  A  consciousness  of  injured  innocence 
enables  him  to  support  with  exemplary  fortitude  the  con¬ 
tinued  “  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations.”  W  ithin  the 
last  few  days,  a  document  has  been  put  in  circulation  which 


purports  to  be  a  despatch  from  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Naples  to  the  representative  of  that  Court  at  Vienna. 
This  paper  professes  to  be  a  reply  to  inquiries  addressed 
by  the  Austrian  Minister  to  the  Neapolitan  Government 
on  the  subject  of  secret  negotiations  supposed  to  be  pend¬ 
ing  with  the  Western  Powers.  In  these  days  of  Borro- 
mean  forgeries,  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  with  certainty  on 
the  genuineness  of  documents  which  are  not  authenticated 
by  an  official  blue  wrapper.  Nevertheless,  such  as  it  is,  we 
think  the  subjoined  paper  sufficiently  interesting  and  amus¬ 
ing  to  merit  the  reader’s  attention  : — 

Tbe  King,  our  august  master,  lias  never  derogated  from  Iris  duty  for  any¬ 
body  or  anything,  in  any  circumstances.  Constrained,  contrary  to  bis  will, 
by  force  and  violence,  to  submit  to  acts  against  wbicb  reason,  justice,  and  law- 
protest,  be  may  have  been ;  but  these  acts  will  never  bavc  tbe  sanction  of  bis 
conscience,  and  bis  Majesty  will  always  consider  them  as  an  outrage  to  bis 
sacred  person,  against  wbicb  be  bas  no  means  of  reacting.  Tbe  lieart  of  bis 
Majesty  knows  not  forgetfulness. 

His  Majesty  was  profoundly  wounded  when  Trance  and  England,  without 
reason,  contrary  to  international  law,  and  for  causes  wbicb  were  in  reality 
only  pretexts,  withdrew  their  Ministers  from  bis  Court.  Having  been  thus 
offended,  and  tbe  offence  not  having  been  mitigated  by  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  tbe  two  Powers,  bis  Sicilian  Majesty  would  consider  himself  humiliated  m 
bis  own  eyes,  in  tbe  eyes  of  bis  subjects,  and  of  Europe,  if  be  took  any  steps 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 

When  the  representatives  of  tbe  two  Courts  resided  here,  all  tbe  movements 
of  tbe  Government  were  watched,  scanned,  and  measured,  and  each  inde¬ 
pendent  act  of  its  sovereignty  was  subjected  to  an  investigation  as  annoying 
as  it  was  wounding.  Since  the  Government  bas  been  freed  from  this  inter¬ 
ference  and  unjustifiable  control,  its  movements  have  been  more  free,  more 
rapid,  and  tbe  happy  subjects  of  his  Majesty  have  reaped  the  benefits  ot  the 

change.  ,  .  , .  .  . 

All  that  passed,  all  that  was  said  at  Cherbourg  on  this  subject,  in  no  way 
affects  us:  for  nothing  has  been  done  or  said  at  our  suggestion,  but  probably 
as  a  result  of  the  desire  expressed  at  the  Court  of  England  by  tbe  Powers 
friendly  to  our  Sovereign,  and  principally  by  Prussia  and  Bavaria. 

This  "does  not  imply,  however,  that  a  reconeihation  with  the  two  European 
powers  would  not  be  very  agreeable  to  us;  but  as  it  was  not  tbe  King  who 
caused  this  rupture,  so  it  will  not  be  by  the  King  that  tbe  first  steps  towards 
reconciliation  are  taken.  Caraffa. 

All  we  can  say  of  this  document  is,  se  non  e  vero  e  ben 
trovato.  If  the  despatch  does  not  come  from  Signor  Caraffa’s 
pen,  it  is  a  very  ingenious  imitation  of  his  style,  and  we  have 
reason  to  know  that  it  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
sentiments  and  the  policy  of  which  he  is  the  official  mouth¬ 
piece.  .  . 

The  absurdity  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  late  Adminis¬ 
tration  became  sufficiently  apparent  when  a  pressing  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  Neapolitan  Government  arose  out 
of  the  affair  of  the  Cagliari.  If  the  “  suspension  of  diplo- 
“  matic  relations”  meant  anything  at  all,  it  meant  that  for 
the  future,  in  all  questions  that  might  arise,  the  two  Powers 
which  had  assumed  the  position  of  dormant  hostility  which 
the  phrase  indicated  should  be  precluded  from  resorting  to 
the  ordinary  and  peaceful  methods  of  arranging  interna¬ 
tional  disputes.  If  the  attitude  which  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Government  had  taken  up  was  anything  but  a  farce, 
the  demand  for  the  liberation  of  Park  and  Watt  ought 
to  have  been  made  by  an  English  Admiral,  and  not  by 
Acting  Consul  Barber,  or  by  Mr.  Lyons  in  the  capacity 
of  a  special  envoy.  After  all  the  parade  of  withdrawing  an 
ambassador  in  dudgeon,  we  nevertheless,  on  that  occasion, 
took  the  initiative  in  restoring  friendly  relations.  The  fact 
that  diplomatic  intercourse  was  renewed  for  that  occasion  only 
makes  no  difference  in  the  principle,  but  only  demonstrates 
more  clearly  the  untenable  nature  of  the  position  in  which 
our  Government  had  placed  itself.  The  King  of  Naples  has 
now  discovered  that  when  any  difference  arises  involving  the 
contingency  of  an  actual  collision  with  England,  it  is  just 
as  open  to  him  as  ever  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  the 
ordinary  diplomatic  methods.  For  the  rest,  he  is  quite 
willing  to  dispense  with — nay,  he  is,  not  unnaturally,  only 
too  glad  to  be  rid  of— our  regular  diplomatic  amenities. 
As  we  read  in  the  document  before  us — lt  Since  the  Govem- 
“  ment  has  been  freed  from  this  interference  and  unjus- 
«  tillable  control,  its  movements  have  been  more  free,  more 
«  rapid,  and  the  happy  subjects  of  his  Majesty  have  reaped 
“  the  benefits  of  the  change.” 

The  root  of  the  blunder  which  has  placed  the  Government 
of  this  country  in  so  false  and  ridiculous  a  position  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fatal  misconceptions  on  which  we  have  so  often 
remarked  as  pervading  the  whole  policy  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  Administration  with  reference  to  the  French  alliance. 
A  protest  in  favour  of  liberty  and  justice,  in  which  England 
was  to  associate  itself  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  was 
necessarily  founded  in  hypocrisy,  and  could  only  result  iu  a 
farce.  Nothing  could  illustrate  more  completely  the  illusory 
character  of  the  whole  situation  than  the  fact  that  our 
plenipotentiary  at  Paris  was  simultaneously  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  vindication  of  the  liberties  of  Italy  and  in  t  e 
suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the  Belgian  press.  The  mg 
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of  Naples  was  entitled  to  treat  with  contumely  remon¬ 
strances  against  arbitrary  violence  which  came  to  him  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Government  of  the  2nd  of  December.  He  had  a 
right  to  assume  that,  if  England  were  in  earnest  in  the  cause 
which  she  professed  to  promote,  she  would  have  addressed 
herself  to  him  under  other  auspices  and  with  a  less  suspicious 
confederate.  It  may  be  that  the  moment  is  not  yet  come 
when  anything  efficient  can  be  accomplished  for  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  Italy ;  and  if  the  day  ever  arrives,  we  suspect  the  dawn 
will  not  break  from  the  quarter  which  sends  garrisons  to 
Rome  and  gaolers  to  Cayenne.  It  may  be  that  the  time  has 
not  arrived  when  England  can  wisely  or  justly  put  forth 
her  strength  to  terminate  a  reign  of  wickedness  and  injustice 
which  is  the  scandal  of  civilized  Europe.  But,  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  the  more  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  given  to  such  a 
Power  the  miserable  triumph  of  defying  with  impunity  an 
indiscreet  and  empty  menace.  It  is  no  pleasant  legacy  which 
the  “  spirited  foreign  policy”  has  bequeathed  to  us  in  ex¬ 
hibiting  England  before  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  the  King  of  Naples. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  AND  MIDDLE-CLASS 
EXAMINATIONS. 

IT  E  were  charged  the  other  day  with  treating  the  Middle- 
V  V  Class  Examinations  with  levity.  The  majority  of 
our  readers  will  probably  be  inclined  to  bring  against  us 
a  very  different  charge.  To  them  we  shall  probably  stand 
in  need  even  of  a  better  excuse  than  the  deadness  of  the 
season  can  afford  for  having  devoted  so  much  of  our  space  to 
what  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  is  a  tolerably  pon¬ 
derous  subject.  The  truth  is,  we  may  be  under  a  mistake  as 
to  the  expediency,  but  we  are  under  no  mistake  as  to 
the  momentous  character  of  the  scheme  ;  and  indifference 
to  anything  which  deeply  concerns  the  interests  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities  is  not  the  reproach  commonly  levelled  at  the  Saturday 
Review.  Levity  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  we  are  inclined  ' 
to  treat  either  the  scheme  or  its  authors,  though,  with  sincere  ! 
deference  to  the  authors,  we  adhere  to  the  unfavourable  1 
opinion  which,  in  common  with  many  of  the  leading  friends 
of  education,  we  have  found  ourselves  compelled  to  form  of 
the  scheme.  We  do  so  with  the  less  diffidence,  as  we  have  I 
Cambridge,  partly  at  least,  on  our  side. 

A  defence  of  the  scheme  appeared  the  other  day,  obviously 
directed  against  us,  in  which  the  apprehension  lest  school-  l 
masters  should  neglect  their  dull  boys  to  cram  their  clever 
boys  for  A.A.s,  was  treated  as  our  great,  if  not  our  only  I 
objection  ;  and  we  were  contemptuously  referred  to  the  j 
parallel  case  of  the  Oxford  Colleges  and  their  class-lists.  ' 
“  Sagacity,”  it  was  said,  would  have  predicted  that  when  the 
class-list  was  established,  the  tutors  of  colleges  would  neglect 
the  mass  of  their  pupils,  and  pay  attention  only  to  the  can¬ 
didates  for  honours.  The  use  of  such  an  analogy  only  shows 
that  consideration,  though  less  superb,  is  sometimes  safer  than  | 
contempt.  The  colleges  do  not  subsist  by  their  position  in  the 
class-list,  as  it  is  avowed  that  schools  are  to  subsist  by  their 
position  in  this  new  list  of  honours.  They  are  highly  endowed 
institutions.  A  great  part  of  a  tutor’s  income  consists  of  his 
fellowship,  and  as  the  number  of  tutors  and  lecturers  is  gene- 
rally  proportioned  to  the  number  of  men  in  a  college,  even 
that  part  of  the  tutor’s  income  which  is  derived  from  tuition  j 
fees  is  comparatively  little  affected  by  competition.  The  College  i 
tutor,  therefore,  has  little  temptation  to  sacrifice  his  general 
duties  to  the  object  of  beating  a  rival  college  in  the  class-list,  j 
But  schools  depend  entirely  on  the  number  of  their  scholars; 
and  if  those  which  fail  to  get  A.A.s  and  certificates  are  to 
be  eliminated — as  the  sanguine  friends  of  the  new  system 
expect — to  gain  A.A.s  and  certificates  will  be  to  them  the 
breath  of  life.  To  that  object  they  must  sacrifice  every 
other  that  comes  in  its  way ;  and  that  other  objects  do  ' 
come  in  the  way,  and  are  sacrificed  in  cramming  school¬ 
boys  for  examinations,  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation, 

“  sagacious”  or  otherwise,  but  of  experience.  We  should 
like  to  know  how  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  general 
culture,  intellectual,  moral,  or  physical,  of  the  pupils  in  the 
great  preparatory  cramming-schools  for  Woolwich?  We 
are  told  that  schoolmasters,  like  other  men,  have  consciences, 
which  is  very  true ;  but  we  have  no  business  to  tempt 
them,  and  rely  on  their  consciences  to  resist  the  temptation. 
The  Examination  scheme  itself  is  founded  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  conscience  of  schoolmasters,  as  a  class, 
so  far  from  being  above  imputation,  stands  in  need 
of  the  somewhat  obtrusive  assistance  of  a  self-consti¬ 
tuted  and  unauthorized  tribunal.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 


that  you  can  expect  in  the  master  of  a  commercial  school 
exactly  the  same  moral  and  mental  high-breeding,  the  same 
chivalrous  sense  of  duty  towards  his  pupils,  which  you  may 
fairly  expect  in  the  college  tutor.  Not  that  since  the  insti¬ 
tution  ot  the  class-list  the  college  tutor  has  had  very  much 
to  do  with  the  matter,  at  least  so  far  as  the  honour-men  are 
concerned.  The  instruction  of  the  lionour-men  has  passed 
very  much  into  the  hands  of  private  tutors,  or  “  coaches,” 
in  whose  method  of  teaching  some  of  the  evils  of  cramming 
are  pretty  clearly  to  be  discerned. 

But  the  fear  that  only  the  clever  boys  will  be  crammed, 
and  that  the  dull  boys  will  be  left  uncrammed,  is  neither 
our  only  nor  our  main  objection.  If  the  whole  school  is 
crammed,  so  much  the  worse.  We  object  to  making  the 
whole  of  English  school  education  a  high-pressure  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  particular  examination,  started  all  of  a  sudden  by 
men  of  the  greatest  merit,  but  who,  it  must  be  remembered, 
have  been  befoi’e  connected  with  the  extreme  form  of  the 
high-pressure  system.  We  object  to  the  sudden  and 
summary  substitution  of  this  motive,  for  the  duty  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  children  in  useful  knowledge,  iu  sound  health,  in  good 
manners,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  We  object  to  making 
the  position  of  a  schoolmaster — his  escape  from  “  elimina¬ 
tion  ” — depend  on  the  amount  of  public  exhibition  he  can 
get  out  of  the  unformed  brains  and  feeble  constitutions  of 
boys,  and  even  of  children.  We  object  to  the  attempt  to  put 
a  final  stamp  on  minds  which  must,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  be 
immature,  and  to  which  the  appearance  of  maturity  can  only 
be  given  by  a  violation  of  those  laws  which  is  certain  to  prove 
injurious  in  the  end.  We  object  to  the  gratuitous  introduc¬ 
tion  among  boys,  whose  diligence  can  be  enforced  by  ordinary 
discipline,  of  an  extreme  form  of  intellectual  ambition  which 
is  rather  a  necessity  than  a  good  in  itself  when  used  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  exertions  of  men.  We  object  to  the  incongruous, 
unmeaning,  and  intoxicating  bestowal  of  University  honours 
on  those  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  neither  have 
deserved  them,  nor  be  capable  of  seeing  that  they  are  not 
deserved.  We  object  to  taking  precocious  boys,  and 
telling  them  in  the  plainest  way  that  they  are  able  and 
highly  cultivated  men,  and  superior  to  that  course  of  life  to 
which  they  are  called,  and  in  which  alone,  for  aught  we 
know,  they  may  be  able  to  earn  then-  bread.  We  object  in  a 
secondary,  but  still  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  Universities 
taking  on  them  an  immense  mass  of  work,  of  a  new  kind, 
foreign  to  their  proper,  authorized,  and  sufficient  duties.  We 
have  had  before  us,  in  connexion  with  this  affair,  many  fine 
letters  and  fine  speeches  on  the  advantages  of  knowledge, 
and  of  various  branches  of  it ;  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  so 
simple  a  thing  as  a  calculation  made  by  the  authors  of 
the  scheme  of  the  number  of  candidates  which  may  be 
expected  if  their  scheme  becomes  universal,  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  which  the  University  will  be  ultimately  called  on 
to  provide,  and  of  the  means  by  which  she  is  to  provide  it. 
Surely,  till  this  calculation  is  furnished,  crudeness  is  not  too 
harsh  an  epithet  to  bestow  upon  the  plan. 

We  have  said  nothing  to  detract  from  the  usefulness  either 
of  thoroughly  inspecting  schools  or  of  a  rational  use  of  the 
instrument  of  examination.  We  have  already  instances  of 
thorough  inspection,  or  at  least  of  attempts  at  it,  in  the 
Government  and  Diocesan  systems.  We  have  instances  of 
the  rational  use  of  examination  in  the  practice  of  every 
good  grammar  school  in  the  country — a  practice  which 
the  authors  of  the  present  universal  examination  scheme 
entirely  ignored,  and  with  which  they  now  find  themselves 
brought  into  embarrassing  collision.  We  have  also  ven¬ 
tured  to  suggest  to  the  Universities  the  plan — which 
seems  to  us  feasible — of  certificating  schoolmasters,  with 
a  view  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction  in  all  schools. 
Let  us  further  guard  ourselves  against  the  imputation  of 
indifference  to  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  intellectual 
pleasures  among  all  classes  of  the  people.  Speed  the 
library  and  the  reading-room  in  town  and  village,  the 
lecture,  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  the  Working  Meus’  Col¬ 
lege — every  institution  by  which  those  whose  ordinary 
calling  is  not  of  an  intellectual  kind  seek  to  combine 
that  calling  with  intellectual  pursuits.  Knowledge  thus 
sought  for  its  own  sake  will  do  nothing  but  good  to  the 
man  who  seeks  it,  or  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
It  will  make  no  man  discontented  with  his  lot  but  those 
who,  like  Watt  and  Hugh  Miller,  are  really  called  by 
nature  to  higher  things.  It  bears  no  analogy  whatever  to 
the  cramming  of  boys’  memories  or  to  the  turning  of  boys’ 
heads.  It  is  to  the  present  scheme  only  that  our  objections 
have  been  urged  ;  and  the  authors  of  that  scheme  must  know 
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that  their  position  is  one  which  emphatically  invites  the 
statement  of  fair  objections.  They  are  a  party,  however 
distinguished,  of  private  theorists  who  have  got  hold,  y 
something  like  a  coup  cle  main,  of  great  public  institutions, 
and  are  using  them  for  the  purposes  of  their  theory  m  a 
manner  certainly  not  authorized  or  contemplated  by  the 
State.  By  this  advantage  thus  obtained  they  are  enabled 
to  erect  their  private  scheme  into  a  national  institution, 
and  even  to  threaten  with  “  elimination”  every  school  in 
England  which  will  not  conform  to  their  private  test. 
Tins  state  of  things  naturally  calls  for  vigilance,  which  we 
hope  the  rational  friends  of  education  will  not  fail  to  exert. 


THE  WESTERN  BANK. 

THE  whole  truth  about  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  is 
out  at  last,  or  a  good  instalment  of  it  at  any  rate.  The 
fact  which  thousands  knew,  and  everybody  suspected,  and  of 
which  the  innocent  Directors  alone  were  entirely  unconscious, 
is  now  proclaimed  on  authority  which  can  no  longer  be  con¬ 
tested.  The  Bank  started  with  a  capital  of  1,500,000?.  It 
wound  up  with  a  deficiency,  as  already  ascertained,  of  about 
the  same  amount.  When  the  capital  had  been  lost  twice 
over,  and  3,000,000?.  in  all  had  been  squandered  by  the 
Directors,  these  simple  Scotchmen  honestly  believed  that  the 
concern  was  solvent,  if  not  flourishing.  So,  at  least,  they 
told  us  ;  and  though  perhaps  their  faith  may  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  consideration  that  to  admit  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  doubt  in  their  own  minds  would,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  made  them  amenable  to  the  criminal  law, 
we  were  not  left  to  depend  on  their  assertions  alone.  There 
was  the  best  corroborative  testimony  to  the  guileless  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Board.  Never  since  the  outbreak  of  enthusiasm 
in  favour  of  the  Scottish  lion,  has  Scotland  seemed  so  united 
as  in  the  universal  conviction  that  the  Directors  ot  the  Wbstei  n 
Bank  were  wholly  innocent  of  practising  any  deception  on  the 
public,  and  had  merely  made  a  trifling  and  pardonable  error  of 
a  few  millions  in  their  estimates.  Monster  meetings  unani¬ 
mously  declared  their  adhesion  to  this  view  of  the  Directors’ 
conduct.  The  sheriff,  whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to  set  on 
foot  proceedings  against  the  Board  it  they  had  really  misled 
the  public,  pitied  and  almost  praised  these  unfortunate 
victims  of  self-deception.  The  Lord-Advocate  himself 
could  not  see  the  slightest  ground  for  suspecting  that  the 
Board  were  aware  of  anything  very  discouraging  in  the  affairs 
of  their  Company  up  to  the  moment  when  it  stopped  pay- 
.  ment  with  a  deficit  of  1,500,000?.  Even  now,  when  the  full 
extent  of  the  calamity  is  better  known  than  it  was  at  first, 
Scotsmen  appear  to  cling  as  firmly  as  ever  to  their  amiable 
belief  of  the  Directors’  innocence.  Only  the  other  day  Mr. 
Buchanan  congratulated  his  Glasgow  constituents  on  the 
glorious  way  in  which  their  town  had  weathered  the  crisis ; 
and  no  one  murmured  a  doubt  whether  the  crash  of  the 
Western  Bank  was  altogether  creditable  or  entirely  attribu¬ 
table  to  causes  beyond  control. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  wdiy  this  singular 
fiction  of  the  entire  innocence  of  the  Directors  is  so  per¬ 
sistently  maintained.  No  one  can  really  believe  in  it  ; 
yet  hundreds  of  shareholders  who  have  been  brought 
to  absolute  ruin  by  the  failure  of  the  Bank  hear  that 
no  one  was  to  blame,  and  never  utter  a  word  of  indig¬ 
nant  complaint.  Every  man  who  had  invested  his  fortune 
in  this  miserable  bubble  has  not  only  lost  the  whole 
of  his  venture,  but  has  been  called  upon  to  contribute  a 
further  sum  of  125?.  on  each  50?.  share.  The  results 
of  the  first  call  of  25?.  show  how  grievously  the  blow  has 
been  felt.  The  holders  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  shares 
have,  it  is  true,  been  able  to  pay  their  quota,  but  the 
rest  are  defaulters,  and  must,  we  suppose,  be  either  bank¬ 
rupt  or  fugitive.  Should  the  calculations  of  the  liquidators 
prove  correct,  the  further  call  of  100?.  per  share  will  pro¬ 
duce  about  one-third  of  its  full  amount.  If  the  shares  had 
been  held  in  equal  numbers  by  all  classes  of  shareholders,  it 
would  follow  that,  out  of  every  three,  one  has  been  ruined  by 
the  first  call,  and  another  will  succumb  to  the  second ;  but 
the  real  truth  must  be  far  worse  than  this.  The  shares  on 
which  the  calls  are  paid  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
millionaires,  and  probably  the  number  of  shareholders  who 
will  escape  total  ruin  may  be  better  estimated  at  a  tenth 
than  a  third  of  the  whole  body.  Whether  any  civil 
redress  will  be  obtained  from  the  Directors  who  have 
so  successfully  averted  criminal  proceedings  must  depend  on 
the  efficiency  of  Scottish  law.  In  the  case  of  the  Liverpool 


Borough  Bank,  a  Director  who  had  concurred  in  declaring  a 
dividend  which  had  not  been  earned  was  held  liable  to  make 
good  the  losses  of  members  who  had  purchased  their  shares 
in  reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Report.  If  the  same 
wholesome  principle  is  allowed  to  prevail  north  of  the  Tueed, 
there  must  be  large  classes  of  shareholders  who  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  be  re-imbursed  the  whole  of  their  calls  by  the 
Directors  whose  management  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  Bank. 
The  liquidators  refer  in  their  Report  to  claims  advanced  by 
some  of  the  shareholders  to  be  relieved  from  their  liability, 
and  even  hint  at  active  proceedings  against  the  Directors, 
with  a  view  to  fix  them  with  responsibility  on  the  principle 
of  the  English  cases.  Unless  such  proceedings  promise  to 
swell  the  available  assets  —  which  is  not  very  likely 
the  liquidators  can  hardly  be  expected  to  undertake 
them  in  their  official  capacity  ;  but  after  all  the  varnish 
which  has  been  so  copiously  applied,  it  ought  to  be  some 
relief  to  the  shareholders  to  hear  even  the  faintest 
suggestion  that  the  immaculate  Directors  may  perhaps 
after  all  be  made  responsible  for  the  ruin  they  have 
caused. 

The  corrected  figures  which  are  now  furnished,  though  they 
do  not  disclose  many  new  items,  exhibit  a  formidable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  most  inexcusable  losses.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  find  that  four  speculative  firms  had  been  allowed  to  in¬ 
volve  the  Bank  in  a  loss  of  600,000?.;  but  it  is  now  conclu¬ 
sively  ascertained  that  this  estimate,  which  was  given  by  the 
Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Bank 
immediately  after  its  stoppage,  was  too  small  by  about 
225,000?.,  and  that  the  real  deficiency  on  these  four  accouuts 
wiil  not  be  less  than  830,000?.  Almost  the  last  transaction 
of  the  Bank,  the  raising  of  a  loan  of  500,000?.  from  the 
Edinburgh  Banks,  has  increased  the  liabilities  by  43,000?., 
in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  consols,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  advance  should  be  repaid.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that 
men  should  be  thriftless  when  driven  to  extremities,  and, 
hopeless  as  their  case  was,  the  attempt  to  bolster  up  their  ci  edit 
by  temporary  assistance  was  less  disgraceful  to  the  Board  than 
the  long-continued  practice  of  placing  the  bulk  of  the  avail¬ 
able  assets  of  the  Bank,  without  any  solid  security,  in  the 
hands  of  traders  from  whom  it  was  impossible  to  recover  them. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  Bank  loses  339,000?.  by  one  firm, 
246,000 ?.  by  another,  159,000?.  by  a  third,  and  130,000?.  by 
a  fourth,  is  quite  enough  to  prove  the  reckless  character  of 
its  business,  and  the  fallaciousness  of  any  reports  in  which  such 
advances  may  have  been  reckoned  as  substantial  assets.  The 
very  magnitude  of  these  sums,  and  still  more  emphatically, 
the  enormous  aggregate  of  3,000,000 ?.  of  ultimate  loss,  are 
sufficient,  without  any  further  particulars,  to  establish  the 
fact  that  large  dividends,  declared  but  a  few  months  before 
the  crash,  must  have  been  fictitious.  Nothing  more  is 
wanted,  according  to  English  law,  to  fix  the  Directors  with 
the  losses  into  which  those  who  trusted  them  have  been  led. 
For,  whatever  may  be  said  by  their  friends  in  Parliament  or 
at  public  meetings,  it  will  be  a  hard  task  to  convince  an 
impartial  tribunal  that  the  inevitable  ruin  which  had  been 
long  impending  over  the  Bank  could  have  been  utteily  unsus¬ 
pected  by  the  Directors  by  whom  the  dividends  were  fixed. 
If  any  of  these  gentlemen  honestly  believed  that  the  profits 
which  were  divided  had  ever  been  earned,  the  only  question 
would  be,  whether  negligence  on  so  stupendous  a  scale 
as  such  a  delusion  would  imply  ought  not  to  be 
considered  almost  as  culpable  in  a  man  who  accepts 
an  office  of  trust  as  wilful  misrepresentation.  But  this  is  an 
hypothesis  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  consider,  for  if 
the  jury  which  held  Mr.  Dixon  liable  for  his  comparatively 
venial  conduct  in  the  direction  of  the  Liverpool  Borough 
Bank  had  any  justification  for  their  verdict,  it  would  seem 
impossible  for  the  Board  of  the  W estern  Bank  to  rebut  the 
presumption  that  they  must  have  known  that  their  dividends 
were  fictitious,  and  their  boasted  prosperity  a  hollow  sham. 
Shareholders,  reduced  to  desperation,  will  be  less  easily 
pacified  than  a  friendly  Lord- Advocate  ;  and  if  the  result 
of  the  threatened  litigation  should  be  to  establish  in  Scotland 
the  same  doctrine  which  was  acted  on  in  Mr.  Dixon  s  case, 
a  more  effectual  discouragement  will  be  given  to  the  peculiar 
style  of  business  affected  by  the  Western  Bank  than  even  if 
all  the  Directors  had  shared  the  brief  imprisonment  of  their 
brethren  of  the  Royal  British.  When  the  sufferers  are 
themselves  their  own  avengers,  justice  is  not  likely  to  fall 
asleep ;  and  it  is  a  further  recommendation  of  civil  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  criminal  proceedings  in  such  cases,  that  they  not 
only  punish  the  fraud,  but  give  redress  to  the  victims  at  the 
same  time. 
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MR.  RUSSELL’S  LETTERS  ON  INDIA. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  set  too  high  a  value  on  Mr. 

Russell’s  Letters  to  the  Times  from  India.  They  have 
been  the  means  of  preserving  English  public  opinion  from 
dangerous  and  disgraceful  error.  When  Mr.  Russell  went 
out  to  the  East,  the  correspondence  from  India  was  on  the 
point  of  falling  entirely  into  the  hands  of  persons  connected 
with  the  Calcutta  press,  whose  bloody  theories  and  calum¬ 
nious  misrepresentations  were  fast  becoming  part  of  the 
current  coin  of  conversation.  His  letters  soon  did  justice 
to  this  monstrous  view  of  India.  Thanks  to  him,  we  know 
the  truth  as  to  Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Clyde,  and,  what  is 
of  infinitely  greater  importance,  we  are  thoroughly  on  our 
guard  against  Anglo-Indian  terrorism.  Anybody  who  wishes 
to  know  the  extent  to  which  English  opinion  has  been 
modified  by  Mr.  Russell’s  clear  sense  of  equity  and  recti¬ 
tude  of  judgment,  should  glance  at  the  Indian  correspondence 
of  the  minor  London  newspapers.  There  we  still  read  perio¬ 
dically  how  the  Governor-General  is  a  fool,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  a  coward — how  the  native  character  is 
hopelessly  corrupt,  Hindoos  being  always  liars,  and  Maho¬ 
metans  always  traitors — how  the  Company’s  past  policy  of 
consideration  for  “  Pandy”  has  been  a  stupid  mistake — and 
how  a  mixture  of  murder  and  missionaries  is  the  right  remedy 
for  all. 

In  the  later  letters  of  the  series,  Mr.  Russell  has  offered, 
though  with  some  hesitation,  a  few  general  remarks  on  the 
state  of  India.  The  utmost  attention  is  deserved  by  these 
observations,  if  only  because  they  come  from  a  gentleman  who, 
unwarped  by  Anglo-Indian  prepossessions,  has  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  conversing  with  the  best  local  authorities.  He 
instances,  as  a  grievance  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Company’s  Civil  Courts.  Of  its  oppressive¬ 
ness  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  question,  but  Mr.  Russell 
is  mistaken,  we  think,  in  supposing  that  it  has  in  its  favour 
any  perceptible  weight  of  official  opinion.  It  is  at  all  events 
certain  that  all  the  Bengal  civilians  who  have  printed  remarks 
on  the  late  events  have  pointed  to  the  general  discontent 
with  the  Civil  Courts  as  among  the  few  causes  of  the  revolt 
which  can  be  indicated  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  and 
the  strongest  language  on  the  subject  has  fallen  from  two 
of  the  first  men  in  the  service,  Mr.  Gubbins  and  Mr.  Raiices. 
This  procedure  was  in  fact  not  created,  but  inherited,  by 
the  civilians  of  our  day,  and  the  Memorandum  published 
last  spring  by  the  East  India  Company  states  its  true  origin, 
in  saying  that  it  dates  from  the  period  when  English  law 
was  regarded  as  the  perfection  of  reason.  It  is  a  system  of 
English  forms  applied  to  Indian  cases,  and  Englishmen  who 
have  barely  shaken  themselves  free  from  the  interminable 
prolixity  of  Chancery  procedure  and  the  tangled  chicane  of 
Common-law  pleading,  can  scarcely  wonder  that  an  offshoot 
of  their  own  jurisprudence  clung  tenaciously  to  the  Indian 
Courts.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  Mr.  Russell  did  not 
hear  that  this  grievance  was  on  the  point  of  being  abated 
when  the  revolt  broke  out.  The  new  Code  of  Procedure — a 
body  of  legal  forms  so  simple  and  well-conceivcd  that  it  would 
probably  have  reacted  on  English  jurisprudence— had  already 
been  partially  carried  through  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
its  progress  was  only  stopped  by  the  advance  of  the  mutiny. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  what  short  work  Mr.  Russell’s  strong 
good  sense  makes  of  the  pretended  legal  reforms  which  the 
Calcutta  press  is  clamouring  for,  and  which  the  delegates  of 
the  Planters’  Association  are  urging  on  the  Colonization 
Committe.  “  Whatever,”  he  writes,  “  may  have  been  the 
“  glorious  or  the  guilty  excesses  of  the  Company  in  its  treat- 
“  ment  of  States,  no  one  can  hesitate  to  admit  after  an  ex- 
“  perience,  however  short,  of  the  nature  of  its  rule,  that  its 
“  officers  have  stood  in  the  light  of  protectors  to  Hindoo  and 
“  Mussulman,  and  have  checked  the  violence  which  too  often 
“marks  the  conduct  of  the  Englishman  without  official 
“  responsibility,  who,  influenced  solely  by  the  desire  of  gain, 
“has  settled  in  India,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  native.  If 
“  we  look  to  the  demands  made  in  the  Indian  press,  which 
“  represents  the  interests  and  views  of  this  class  of  our  fellow- 
“  countrymen,  we  see  underneath  the  euphemistic  disguises 
“  of  these  very  rough  writers  the  plain  simple  fact,  that  the 
“  principle  on  which  they  would  govern  India  is  that  of 
“Slavery — nothing  more  or  less.”  This  last  sentence 
states  a  literal  truth.  Every  single  change  demanded 
by  the  non-oflicial  agitators  has  the  same  object. 
The  extension  of  English  law  and  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Courts  to  all  India — the  employment  of 
English  barristers  as  local  judges — the  exclusive  use  of 


English  as  the  judicial  language — the  infliction  of  criminal 
punishment  for  breaches  of  contract — the  abolition  of  all 
tenures  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Zemindar — are  all  steps  to 
one  great  end,  the  establishment  in  India  of  a  system  of 
Slavery,  predial  if  not  personal.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
what  a  world  of  practical  paradox  is  involved  in  even  the 
least  openly  offensive  of  the  suggested  reforms.  The  con¬ 
version  of  all  Indian  tenures  into  Zemindaree  would  be  a 
measure  about  equally  remarkable  for  the  cruelty  of  the 
wrong  it  would  do  to  one  class,  and  for  the  absurdity  of  the 
advantage  it  would  confer  on  another.  While  a  small 
number  of  persons  who  have  not  a  shadow  of  claim  to  be 
considered  as  landlords  are  to  have  fee-simples  gratuitously 
conferred  on  them,  the  mass  of  the  cultivators  are  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  benefit  of  a  tenant-right  which  was  enjoyed  by 
their  ancestors  when  Britain  was  still  a  Roman  province. 
There  are  to  be  artificial  English  landlords  by  the  side  of 
artificial  Irish  cottiers ;  and  all  this  in  order  that  land 
may  come  into  the  market  shackled  by  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  burdens,  and  in  the  best  condition  for 
indigo-planting.  The  next  legal  improvement  will  be  to 
render  breaches  of  contract  penal  —  or,  in  other  words, 
to  punish  the  Hindoo  ryot  by  imprisonment  or  otherwise  for 
not  performing  any  piece  of  work  he  has  engaged  to  finish. 
It  may  be  observed  that  such  a  measure  would  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  planter  a  weapon  exactly  analogous  to  the  cat- 
o’-nine-tails  of  his  Cuban  or  Southern  American  compeer. 
The  vice  of  the  negro  is  brutal  idleness.  The  vice  of  the 
more  refined  Hindoo  is  bad  faith.  What  the  scourge  is  to 
the  idle  niggei’’s  back,  the  same  would  be  the  cage  and  the 
stocks  to  the  defaulting  ryot. 

The  Colonization  Committee  has,  up  to  this  time,  chiefly 
examined  witnesses  who  give  only  too  ready  answers  to  the 
leading  questions  of  Sir  Erskine  Perry.  If  the  Committee 
really  considers  it  within  its  mission  to  inquire  into  every 
project  of  Indian  reform,  it  would  do  well  to  receive  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  the  ameliorations  which  non-official  Anglo- 
Indians  have  prevented,  as  well  as  those  which  they  have 
demanded.  Let  it  summon  some  one  who  can  give  it  the 
history  of  the  Criminal  Code  which  bears  the  name  of  Lord 
Macaulay.  And  let  it  inquire  why  it  is  that  some  of 
the  best  friends  of  India  have  preferred  renouncing  the  hope 
of  having  a  homogeneous  body  of  civil  jurisprudence  for  our 
Eastern  empire,  rather  than  seem  even  indirectly  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  mad  and  suicidal  project  of  superseding  native 
institutions  by  unmodified  English  law. 


THE  OXFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  WOLVERHAMPTON 
RAILWAY  TRAGEDY. 

IT  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  protracted  judicial 
inquiry  that  not  only  is  public  interest  in  the  event 
dissipated  or  mitigated,  but  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime  or  casualty  are  forgotten.  We  must 
therefore  recapitulate  the  circumstances  of  the  great  railway 
catastrophe  of  the  23  rd  of  August,  on  the  Oxford,  Wor¬ 
cester,  and  Wolverhampton  line — one  of  the  most  serious 
hitherto  recorded.  A  great  excursion-train  of  the  Sunday 
schools,  comprising  scholars,  teachers,  parents,  and  friends, 
was  advertised  for  the  whole  of  the  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire  district,  stopping  at  every  station  between 
Wolverhampton  and  Worcester,  and  taking  in  passenger’s  at 
every  stoppage.  By  the  time  the  monster  train  reached 
Worcester,  it  consisted  of  forty-five  carriages,  and  a  freight  of 
human  passengers  variously  estimated  from  1540  to  2000. 
The  highest  fare  for  the  double-journey  was  a  shilling  for 
adults — the  lowest  was  threepence  for  children.  On  the 
down-journey  omens  of  evil  occurred.  The  coupling-chains 
broke  with  the  immense  weight  twice,  if  not  oftener,  before 
the  train,  propelled  by  two  engines,  reached  Worcester; 
and  so  serious  was  the  aspect  of  things  at  that  place,  that 
Mr.  Adcock,  the  superintendent,  divided  the  monster 
train  into  two  portions  for  the  return  journey,  one  of 
which,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  carriages,  was  despatched 
with  a  single  engine  fifteen  minutes  in  advance  of  the 
remaining  sixteen.  The  lighter  portion,  being  the  last,  of 
course  gained  upon  its  heavy  forerunner;  and  by  the  time 
the  two  trains  had  reached  a  place  called  Brettel-lane, 
thei’e  was  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  between 
them.  At  Brettel-lane  a  steep  incline  had  to  be  climbed. 
Once  more  the  coupling-chains  broke,  and  the  three  or 
four  last  carriages  of  the  first  train  became  detached ;  and 
reeling  backward,  with  a  speed  increasing  at  every  foot 
of  the  downward  slope,  they  came  into  violent  collision  with 
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the  second  train,  the  engine-driver  of  which,  seeing  the 
danger,  had  nearly  brought  his  train  to  a  halt.  The  conse¬ 
quences  were  most  disastrous.  Eleven  persons  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  one  died  immediately  afterwards,  and  another 
has  since  died.  Of  those  injured — some  perhaps  for  life 
the  ghastly  statistics  are  not  precisely  reported,  though  cei- 
tainly  not  less  than  a  hundred  were  maimed,  mutilated,  oi 
bruised.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  what  is  inde¬ 
scribable  ;  but  every  element  of  tragic  horror  accompanied 
the  scene  of  death.  The  contrast  between  the  pleasing  object 
of  the  excursion  and  its  hideous  catastrophe — the  shrieks  of 
the  wounded,  and  the  wailing  of  women  and  children  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  and  child,  happily,  perhaps,  overwhelmed  in  a 
common  fate,  or  spared  only  to  witness  the  smashed  and 
dislocated  remains  of  their  relatives* — night,  and  darkness, 
and  terror,  and  the  dread  of  dangers  the  more  terrible 
because  unknown — these  things  are  not  to  be  described,  and 
scarcely  to  be  imagined.  Sufficient  is  it  to  record  that  the 
Brettel-lane  “  accident”  seems  to  have  combined  and  exag¬ 
gerated  all  the  horrid  details  of  all  celebrated  collisions. 

At  first  sight,  there  seemed  to  be  little  ground  for  fixing 
responsibility  on  any  one.  Indeed,  in  all  such  matters,  the 
fact  of  the  fatality  absorbs  the  reasoning  powers.  But  the 
inquiry,  which  has  lasted  for  six  weeks,  has  completed  a 
chain  of  evidence  against  the  officials  concerned,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  Coroner’s  jury,  coupled  with  the  strictures 
appended  to  it,  is  of  the  widest  sti'ingency.  It  is  worth  re¬ 
cording.  Besides  the  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  Cook, 
the  guard  of  the  first  train,  the  jury  go  on  to  “  pronounce  an 
“  opinion  as  to  the  general  management  of  the  Oxford, 

“  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  Bail  way  Company,  de- 
“  rived  from  the  evidence  that  has  been  produced  in  this 
“  investigation — namely,  there  is  gross  insubordinate  conduct 
“  by  the  station-masters,  and  apparent  unconcern  in  the 
“  higher  authorities  throughout ;  that  sufficient  care  is  not 
“  used  in  selecting  the  materials  required,  such  as  chains, 

“  shackles,  &c.  as  to  quality  and  workmanship ;  that  there 
“  is  irresponsibility  of  officials  in  every  department  of  the 
“  Company,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  that  it  is  the 
“  opinion  of  the  jury  that  a  sufficient  number  of  servants  is 
“  not  employed  at  the  various  stations  to  ensure  the  safety 
“  and  comfort  of  the  public;”  and  the  jury  also  “censures  in 
“  the  strongest  terms  the  principle  of  allowing  the  public  to 
“  travel  in  a  break  carriage  where  the  break  is  exposed  to 
“  the  use  of  passengers  unprotected  by  any  servant  of  the 
“  Company.” 

Here  is  a  bill  of  indictment  as  full  as  it  is  precise.  It  is 
simply  a  resume  of  all  the  possible  vices  of  railway  manage¬ 
ment;  and  it  is  significant  that  the  arch-offender  should 
be  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  Company. 
This  concern  on  many  accounts  bears  a  bad  pre-eminence. 
It  is  that  notorious  hireling  which  permitted  itself  to  be 
bargained  for  and  sold  over  and  over  again  to  all  selfish  and 
sordid  interests.  It  is  a  venal  commodity — and  with  the  vices 
of  venality.  Its  very  virtues  are  but  speculative,  and  of  the 
worst  commercial  sort.  Its  philanthropic  cheap  excur¬ 
sions  are  made  attractive  only  for  interested  purposes.  Its 
object  is  to  make  the  public  pay  for  the  battle  of  the  gauges, 
and  the  law  expenses,  and  the  gi’eat  faction  fights  between 
the  Great  Western  and  the  North  Western  ;  and  the  Brettel- 
lane  catastrophe  is  the  consequence  of  the  Paddington  in¬ 
trigues  and  the  Euston  imbroglios.  As  to  Cook,  he  is  only  a 
vulgar  malefactor — a  cheap  knave,  doubtless,  who  prefers 
smoking  and  gossiping  to  attending  to  his  train.  It  was  proved 
that,  had  he  used  his  break  with  decision  and  promptitude,  the 
calamity  might  have  been  averted,  or  at  least  the  force  of  the 
collision  been  considerably  weakened.  But  the  jury  very  pro¬ 
perly  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  catastrophe.  They  found  a  blot  in  every  table.  Tracing 
the  management  of  the  Company  backward,  not  only  did 
the  guard  fail  to  apply  the  break,  but  the  break  itself  was 
defective  or  worthless.  The  coupling  chain  was  made  of 
doubtful  iron,  and  only  one  chain  was  attached  when  there 
ought  to  have  been  three  connexions  between  each  carriage. 
The  engine  power,  too,  was  insufficient  for  so  many  fully 
weighted  carriages ;  and  scandalous  neglect  was  evinced  in 
despatching  the  last  portion  of  the  divided  train  at  such 
a  short  interval  from  the  first.  Nor  was  this  all.  Each 
station-master,  for  want  of  proper  supervision  or  authority, 
exceeded  his  duty  in  allowing  the  public  access  to  a  special 
excursion  train  of  school-children ;  and  at  one  place  the 
station-master  was  absent,  because,  in  addition  to  his  pas¬ 
senger-station,  he  had  to  look  after  a  goods-station  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  Again,  it  was 


nobody’s  business  to  see  to  the  defective  couplings,  to 
complain  of  them,  or  to  replace  them.  Nor  were  spare 
couplings  in  store  in  the  guard’s  van.  Nor  was  any  high 
official  responsible  for  arranging  the  details  of  the  safe  con¬ 
duct  of  two  thousand  persons.  Nor  was  any  subordinate 
responsible  for  carrying  out  a  scheme  which,  to  be  sure, 
could  not  be  carried  out,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there 
was  no  scheme  to  carry  out — the  ordinary  rules  not  applying 
to  excursion  trains,  which,  being  exceptions,  seem  to  require 
additional  care. 

In  a  word,  here,  in  the  judgment  of  the  jury,  we  find  a 
Company  notorious  for  anything  rather  than  the  good  work¬ 
ing  of  its  line.  We  have  an  excursion  train,  the  fruitful 
cause  of  most  collisions  and  break-downs — two  trains  running 
at  a  dangerously  contracted  interval — defective  materials 
and  inadequate  locomotive  power — bad  servants,  and  not 
enough  of  them — imperfect  rules,  and  no  security  for  obe¬ 
dience  to  them — the  public  attracted,  and  no  attempt  made 
to  secure  the  general  safety — carelessness,  disorganization, 
irresponsibility,  an  insufficient  staff,  and  false  economy. 
We  find  every  thing  that  has  ever  been  charged  against 
railway  management  converging  to  one  point,  and  all  com¬ 
bining  to  produce  a  casualty  of  unparalleled  disaster,  and 
only  such  as  such  a  concurrence  of  reckless,  scandalous 
neglects  could  effect.  Ingenuity  taxed  to  the  utmost  could 
not  have  succeeded  in  heaping  together  so  many  chances, 
or  rather  certainties,  against  the  public  safety. 

And  what  will  come  of  it  ?  Cook  will  perhaps  be  im¬ 
prisoned.  The  Company  will  be  lucky  if  it  gets  off  with 
paying  quietly  some  20,000 1.  for  compensation  to  the  relatives 
of  the  dead  and  to  the  surviving  sufferers.  Captain  Tyler 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  authorities  will  prove  by  the  neatest 
demonstration  that  every  ingredient  in  the  tragedy  might 
have  been  obviated  by  common  care  and  common  honesty. 
“  My  Lords”  will  blandly  remonstrate,  and  the  Secretary  will 
reply  superciliously,  and  we  shall  have  this  edifying  addition 
to  our  epistolary  stores  in  the  next  Blue-book,  things 
will  run  their  ordinary  course,  and  till  another  great  smash 
comes  off,  we  shall  be  told  complacently  how  small  the  per¬ 
centage  of  casualties  is  in  railway  travelling — as  though  it 
were  not  the  real  question,  not  how  many  or  how  few  people 
are  killed,  but  whether  this  or  that  act  of  slaughter  might 
not  have  been  guarded  against.  Nothing,  in  short,  will  be 
done  till  the  principle  which  has  borne  such  good  fruit  in 
Scott  v.  Dixon  is  applied  to  railway  companies.  Till  we 
can  fine  or  imprison  a  chairman,  we  may  expect  the  re¬ 
currence  of  such  events  as  the  Brettel-lane  tragedy. 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

IT  is  not  every  day  that  a  question  of  any  kind  of  novelty  can 
be  raised  about  the  limits  and  the  basis  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  We  thought  that  the  subject  had  been  practically 
disposed  of  long  ago.  It  appears,  however,  that  we  were  mis¬ 
taken.  The  Times  has  discovered  that  its  freedom  is  tampered, 
with,  because  it  thinks  it  desirable  to  disregard  a  sort  of 
conventional  rule  which  had  grown  up  amongst  newspaper 
writers,  to  abstain  from  discussing  the  merits  of  any  question  of 
fact  which  is  undergoing  judicial  investigation.  Considering 
that  the  principle  upon  which  this  practice  reposes  is  subject  to 
certain  exceptions,  the  Times  comments  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  theWeedon  embezzlements,  and 
it  then  declares  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  violated  because 
the  Commissioners  asked  it  not  to  do  so.  It  is  surely  not  hyper¬ 
critical  to  remark  that  this  is  very  like  crying  out  before  you 
are  hurt.  It  is  time  to  talk  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
when  it  is  threatened.  If  there  were  any  proposal  to 
prosecute  the  Times,  or  if  it  had  been  asserted  that  the 
Times  had  laid  itself  open  to  prosecution,  there  might  have 
been  some  reason  for  taking  this  line.  At  present,  there  is  no 
such  suggestion  in  any  quarter,  and  the  only  point  at  issue  is 
what  rules  of  propriety  newspapers  ought  to  recognise  of  their 
own  free  will.  As  to  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by  law,  no 
question  has  arisen  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  solutions  of  all  the 
questions  started  by  our  contemporary  in  respect  to  the  discussion 
of  cases  under  trial  are  to  be  found  iu  the  consideration  that 
the  question  is  merely  one  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The 
Times  grudgingly  and  unwillingly  admits  that  there  may  be 
a  sort  of  convenience  in  the  ordinary  practice  in  the  single  case 
of  criminal  trials,  but  it  intimates  pretty  plainly  that  this  ad- 
mission  is  made  merely  in  deference  to  a  prevailing  prejudice, 
and  that  its  real  opinion  would  point  to  a  diametrically  opposite 
conclusion.  HVith  respect  to  investigations  of  a  prolonged 
and  complicated  character,  it  is  maintained  that,  inasmuch  as 
they  must  be  discussed  piecemeal  if  they  are  to  be  discussed 
at  all,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be.  so  discussed  than  that 
the  public  should  be  allowed  to  lose  sight  of  them  altogether. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  this  view  there  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of 
force,  but  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it  immediately  lose  their 
•weight  if  they  are  adduced  in  favour  of  a  criticism  made  before 
both  sides  have  been  heard.  The  ordinary  practice  is  based  upon 
the  obvious  principle  that,  until  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  a 
disputed  point  is  brought  forward,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
opinion  worth  having  on  the  merits  of  the  question  at  issue.  It 
may  no  doubt  happen  that  such  an  inquiry  as  that  which  is  now 
in  progress  before  the  Army  Clothing  Commission  may  fall  into 
distinct  parts,  and  if  so,  one  part  of  the  subject  may  be  fairly 
enough  discussed,  though  many  branches  of  the  question  may 
still  be  untouched;  but  this  possibility  is  no  justilication  at  all  for 
discussing  the  bearings  of  ex  parte  evidence  before  the  other 
side  has  had  an  opportunity  of  qualifying  or  answering  it.  We 
have  had  very  lately  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  injustice  which 
may  be  done  by  such  a  proceeding.  In  the  Boyn-hill  inquiry 
the  Times  made  the  evidence  of  a  wretched  and  profligate  woman 
the  ground  for  lavishing  the  grossest  abuse  on  a  silly  but  harmless 
curate,  who  was  made  to  figure  before  some  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  “  fathers  and  brothers  of  England,”  as  “  this  man 
West  ” — the  “  salacious  priest.”  If  the  writer  had  repressed  his 
noble  rage  till  after  Mrs.  Arnold’s  cross-examination,  he  would 
probably  have  written  in  a  very  different  style.  Yet  who  can 
doubt  that,  if  Mr.  West’s  case  had  been  decided  before  a  jury, 
and  not  before  commissioners  of  education  and  experience,  such 
articles  as  those  which  appeared  in  the  Times  would  have  gone  a 
long  way  to  make  a  fair  verdict  impossible. 

It  seems  so  complete  a  truism  to  observe  that  it  is  undesirable 
to  discuss  important  questions  upon  insufficient  evidence,  that  we 
are  almost  ashamed  to  argue  formally  in  favour  of  the  propriety 
of  applying  the  rule  to  the  particular  case  of  criminal  trials,  as  to 
which  the  Times  so  unwillingly  admits  it.  No  one  who  is  not 
accustomed  to  such  investigations  can  be  aware  of  the  practical 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  discussion  in  newspapers  of  the 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence  can  be  otherwise  than  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  facts  upon  which  a  verdict  turns  are  usually 
so  minute  and  delicate,  and  so  much  depends  on  the  credibility 
and  demeanour  of  the  witnesses,  that  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  hearing  the  proceedings  and  reading  the  most  skilful 
report,  as  there  is  between  an  oil-painting  and  a  lithograph. 
This,  however,  is  only  one  form  of  the  real  objection  to  the 
practice  in  question.  The  objection  is,  that  it  rests  upon  an 
entire  misconception  of  the  respective  provinces  of  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  newspaper  discussions.  Each  is  good  in  its  own 
place,  and  for  its  own  objects,  but  those  objects  are  essentially 
different.  The  object  of  a  trial  is  almost  always  the  dispassionate 
determination  of  a  dry,  and  generally  of  a  somewhat  narrow 
uestiou  of  fact — is  it  or  is  it  not  proved  beyond  all  reasonable 
oubt  that  a  particular  man  did  a  particular  thing  under  certain 
specified  circumstances?  Such  a  question  can  hardly  involve 
any  general  principle,  and  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  discussed  with 
the  most  rigid  calmness,  and  with  an  entire  abstinence  from 
all  collateral  topics.  It  is  the  principal,  and  almost  the  sole, 
object  of  the  rules  of  evidence  which  form  so  characteristic 
and  so  peculiar  a  portion  of  our  own  legal  system,  especially 
of  our  criminal  law,  to  secure  the  formation  of  the  opinion 
of  the  jury  upon  solid  tangible  grounds,  rigidly  connected 
with  the  special  circumstances  of  the  transaction  forming 
the  subject  of  investigation,  and  separated  by  the  strongest 
possible  line  from  all  considerations  of  a  more  general  nature. 
For  this  kind  of  investigation  newspapers  are  almost  entirely 
unfit.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  publicity  and  responsibility, 
it  is  totally  absurd  to  attribute  those  characteristics  to  an  anony¬ 
mous  writer,  who  can  admit  or  exclude  from  his  own  and  from 
his  readers’  consideration  such  evidence  as  he  pleases,  with¬ 
out  any  check  whatever.  To  revert  to  the  case  of  the 
Boyn-hill  inquiry — the  whole  debate  hinged  upon  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  Mrs.  Arnold.  That  depended  to  a  great  extent 
upon  her  character.  How  could  her  chastity  and  veracity  have 
been  made  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  ? 
It  would,  in  the  first  place,  have  been  libellous  to  impugn 
them  there,  and  it  would  be  a  monstrous  hardship  indeed  upon 
witnesses  if,  besides  being  subject  to  cross-examination  in  court, 
they  had  to  go  through  a  preliminary  battle  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  nature  and  the  truth  of  the  evidence  which  they  might 
subsequently  give  in  court.  A  court  of  justice  proceeds  upon 
sworn  testimony,  the  falsehood  of  which  involves,  not  only  the 
guilt  of  perjury,  but  also  the  legal  penalties  attached  to  that 
crime.  But  when  a  man  writes  to  the  papers — often  anony¬ 
mously — he  is  under  no  such  liabilities.  He  is  subject  to  no  cross- 
examination  ;  he  has  ample  time  to  prepare  replies  or  rejoinders 
to  any  contradictions,  which,  in  an  unsystematic  and  ineffectual 
way,  attempt  to  supply  the  place  of  cross-examination  ;  and  in 
the  meantime,  before  the  contradiction  appears,  the  very  man 
who  is  to  decide  whether  it  shall  appear  or  not  has  taken  a  side 
in  the  controversy,  and  has  committed  himself  by  saying  some¬ 
thing  on  the  subject  as  pointed,  as  smart,  and  as  unqualified  as 
he  can  make  it. 

The  province  in  which  newspaper  writers  excel  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  that  of  patient  investigation  of  detailed  facts.  Their 
forte  is  illustration,  denunciation,  exhortation,  and  the  like.  A 
leading  article  is  nothing  else  than  a  more  or  less  sensible  sugges¬ 
tion  put  in  a  sufficient  number  of  different  shapes,  and  ornamented 
with  clever  remarks  enough  to  fill  about  a  column  and  a  quarter 
of  a  newspaper.  It  would  be  impossible  to  condemn  a  judge 
more  strongly  than  by  saying  that  his  summing-up  resembled 


a  leader  in  the  Times.  This  is  surely  pretty  conclusive  proof 
that  a  leader  in  the  Times,  whatever  may  be  its  merits,  is  the 
worst  of  all  conceivable  forms  of  summing  up.  It  is  the  lawT  of 
all  such  compositions  that  they  should  take  some  one  strong 
olain  view  of  the  subject  which  they  handle,  that  this  viewr  should 
re  advocated  throughout  with  entire  consistency,  that  it  should 
be  reiterated  and  illustrated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
the  strongest  impression  on  the  reader.  All  these  things 
are  just  what  a  judge  should  avoid.  They  are  the  most 
effectual  methods  which  could  possibly  be  suggested  of  preju¬ 
dicing  every  mind  which  is  affected  by  them,  and  of  preventing 
those  who  are  ultimately  to  decide  the  question  from  approach¬ 
ing  it  in  a  judicial  frame  of  mind.  Newspapers  are  admirable 
instruments  for  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  But  what  is 
wanted  in  respect  to  trials  of  all  kinds  is  not  the  formation, 
but  the  suspension,  of  public  opinion,  and  it  is  something  very 
like  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  that  leading  articles  aro 
likely  to  produce  that. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  newspaper  interference 
with  subjects  which  are  under  judicial  investigation,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  that  practice 
in  foreign  countries.  It  is  a  practice  of  very  long  standing  in 
France  to  publish  “  Memoirs  ”  on  either  side  whenever  a  trial 
attracts  considerable  public  attention.  The  case  of  Beaumarchais 
is  well  known,  and  the  practice  has  certainty  obtained  within  the 
last  few  years.  Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  French  criminal 
proceedings  must  have  seen  the  consequences  of  this  state  of 
things.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  looseness  with  which  facts  are 
assumed  in  French  courts,  or  the  acrimony  which  is  infused  into 
what  they  characteristically  call  the  debats.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  unheard-of  thing  for  a  Procureur-G6neral  to  denounce  in 
court  the  misrepresentations  of  newspapers,  or  to  enter  into  long, 
violent,  and  according  to  our  views  totally  irrelevant,  discussions 
as  to  what  has  been  said  for  or  against  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  question  of  fact  is  forgotten,  and  that 
the  prisoner  is  guillotined  or  acquitted,  not  on  the  result  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  but  in  affirmation  of  some  fundamental  idea  or  inviolable 
principle  of  morals,  politics,  or  jurisprudence.  In  America 
things  are  almost  as  bad.  We  lately  noticed  in  this  journal  the 
proceedings  at  the  trial  of  a  man  called  Huntington,  who  was 
tried  at  New  York  for  forging  bills  to  an  enormous  amount,  and 
was  defended  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  The  trial  lasted  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  the  newspapers  discussed  the  subject  day 
by  day  as  it  proceeded.  One  consequence  was,  that  the  editors 
and  the  counsel  were  involved  in  the  most  ludicrous  recrimina¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  painfully  obvious  that  the  judge’s  office  was 
almost  reduced  to  insignificance. 

We  cannot  but  look  with  the  greatest  jealousy  upon  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  similar  practices  into  this  country.  Let  judges  and 
juries  do  their  duty  without  being  encumbered  by  extra-judicial 
exhortations,  and  when  there  is  something  solid  to  go  upon,  let 
journalists  say  their  say  as  long  as  they  please ;  but  it  is  as  un- 
ustifiable  in  a  newspaper  to  address  the  jury  before  they  have 
leard  the  evidence,  as  it  would  be  in  the  judge  to  sum  up  in  the 
style  of  a  leading  article. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

T  is  proverbially  uncertain  how  the  man  who  enters  for  the 
first  time  upon  a  large  property  will  manage  it.  The  very 
character  seems  often  transmuted  under  the  new  influences  of 
possession.  The  problem  is  not  less  interesting  when  it  concerns 
a  nation.  Russia  is  rapidly  losing  sight  of  its  old  traditions ; 
free  thought  and  free  speech  are  already  tolerated  ;  railroads  and 
steamers  arc  bringing  man  and  man  together ;  and  only  the  de¬ 
tails  of  emancipation  have  still  to  be  arranged.  As  far  as  the 
mere  question  of  kingship  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  throne  of  the  Czars  is  based  more  strongly  than  ever  on 
the  love  and  gratitude  of  the  people.  But  the  great  question  of 
our  times  is  hardly  one  of  the  externals  of  government.  The 
watchwords  of  imperial  or  constitutional  theories,  of  centraliza¬ 
tion  or  local  independence,  extend  to  the  actions  of  all  life,  not 
merely  to  the  precincts  of  a  court.  Mr.  Carlyle,  indeed,  tells  us 
that  the  constitutional  principle  is  leading  us  down  to  depths 
“  all  men  now  ask  whitherward,”  and  caps  his  theory  by  the 
triumphant  discovery  that  free-trade  could  never  have  built 
Berlin.  We  admit  our  shortcomings,  and  are  still  unconvinced. 
We  do  not  desire  the  heroic  discipline  of  self-elected  Emperors, 
or  a  secret  police  ;  we  prefer  a  few  failures  in  our  public  works, 
to  successes  at  the  expense  of  liberty  ;  we  think  the  ltue  de  Eivoli 
has  been  dearly  purchased  by  Cayenne.  And  to  the  end  of  all 
time  we  shall  probably  reserve  our  sympathies  for  nations  who, 
like  ourselves,  prefer  self-government  to  the  most  meritorious 
system  of  swathing  bands. 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  Russia  is  the  most  bureaucratic 
of  nations.  And  in  one  sense  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  Russia 
derived  its  political  civilization  during  the  last  century  from 
Germany,  and  all  the  pedantry  of  German  officialism  has  been 
reproduced  and  exaggerated  in  the  empire.  To  take  a  small 
instance — it  is  customary  to  give  a  receipt  for  every  letter  that 
is  put  in  at  a  Russian  post-office.  Similarly,  in  the  Russian 
criminal  courts,  the  multiplication  of  papers  is  so  excessive  that  an 
innocent  man  may  be  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  in  prison 
before  judgment  is  finally  given  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Prac¬ 
tically,  for  a  Russian  to  lodge  a  complaint  with  the  police  argues 
pretty  much  the  same  spirit  of  vindictive  despair  which  induces 
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a  native  of  Western  Europe  to  burn  down  the  bouse  over  him¬ 
self  and  his  enemy*  The  cumbrous  bureaucratic  system,  bad  any¬ 
where,  was  certain  to  be  doubly  bad  in  Russia,  there  lias  never 
yetbeena  middle  classlarge  enough  to  supply  thesernce  "  ith  men 
of  character  ;  and  even  the  well-intentioned  were  soon  corrupted 
by  the  inadequacy  of  their  pay,  and  the  frequent  opportunities  to 
plunder.  Men  expected  to  dress  and  live  like  gentlemen  on 
salaries  of  thirty  aud  forty  pounds,  revenged  the  poverty  ot  the 
Exchequer  by  levying  their  arrears  of  income  on  the  public 
indiscriminately. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  official  superintendence 
is  the  final  phase  of  Russian  civilization.  The  mere  fact  that  it 
has  been  a  failure  as  well  as  a  curse  goes  far  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  suited  to  the  circumstances  or  genius  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Dickens,  indeed,  used  to  tell  us  of  “  a  certain  barbaric  Power 
which,  “  with  characteristic  ignorance,”  “acted  on  the  most  de- 
cided  and  energetic  notions  of  bow  to  do  it.  Mr.  Dickens  ot 
course  did  not  know  that  several  millions  had  been  thrown  away 
on  the  only  railroad  which  the  government  of  Nicholas  achieved, 
or  that  the  Minie  rifle,  the  greatest  military  invention  of  the  day, 
was  rejected  twenty  years  before  Alma  by  the  official  committee  of 
the  Russian  war  department.  Facts  such  as  these  have  produced 
a  decided  change  in  the  policy  of  government.  The  working  ot 
the  mines,  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  development  of  river 
navigation,  and  the  formation  of  insurance  offices,  have  all,  more 
or  less  completely,  been  thrown  open  to  the  public.  But  not  only 
does  the  Government  invade  a  few  monopolies  or  withdraw 
from  certain  fields  of  enterprise— it  restricts  its  activity  in  the 
more  legitimate  departments.  The  decreased  labour  ot  the 
passport-office  and  the  censorship  of  the  press,  must  m  itselt 
be  a  considerable  reduction  of  official  activity.  And  generally, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  is  to  diminish  the  number  of 
employes,  and  increase  the  pay  of  those  who  are  retained.  I  he 
effect  of  these  reforms  cannot,  of  course,  appear  for  a  long  time. 
The  present  generation  must  disappear  before  any  except  the 
higher  officials  can  be  leavened  with  a  sense  of  honour.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  public  actually  steps  in 
where  the  Government  withdraws.  So  many  commercial  projects 
are  agitated  that  there  seems  to  be  a  real  danger  lest  a  com- 
mercial  crisis  be  produced.  It  is  said  that  the  applications  ioi 
bonds  of  the  great  State  railway  to  Warsaw  have  far  exceeded 
the  issue.  Every  mouth  adds  to  the  list  of  companies  for  the 
development  of  internal  commerce ;  and  the  largest  cotton- 
factory  in  the  world  is  now  in  course  of  completion  at  Narva. 
All  this  looks  as  if  confidence  were  established  ;  and  even  more, 
as  if  confidence  bad  been  tbe  only  thing  that  the  counliy  has 
wanted  hitherto. 


But  commercial  activity,  after  all,  is  only  a  secondary  symptom 
of  the  capacity  for  freedom.  Local  self-government  and  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions  are  at  once  the  evidence  and  the  conditions. 
Both  these,  curiously  enough,  exist  already  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  only  need  opportunity  to  acquire  vigorous  growth. 
All  the  Crown  villages— containing  nearly  one  half  of  the  peasant 
population — have  long  enjoyed  the  right  of  choosing  their  own 
heads,  of  possessing  property  in  common,  and  of  assessing  and 
raising  the  land-tax  among  themselves.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  population  are  now  to  be  organized  in  the  same  manner, 
in  consequence  of  the  late  emancipation.  Hitherto,  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  found  to  work  very  well.  It  has  economized 
the  functions  of  Government,  because  the  communes  are  more 
easily  dealt  with  than  individuals  ;  and  the  fact  that  peasants 
commonly  prefer  remaining  members  of  the  commune  to  becom¬ 
ing  independent  yeomen,  is  a  proof  that  the  institution  is  felt  to 
give  protection  and  dignity.  We  may  fairly  contrast  its  influences 
w  ith  those  of  our  own  municipal  system  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  believe  that,  in  spite  of  much  ignorance,  much  brutality,  and 
much  corruption,  the  free  action  ot  large  bodies  of  men  is,  upon 
the  whole,  well  fitted  to  educate  them  for  liberty,  and  a  whole¬ 
some  substitute  for  official  management.  It  is  no  doubt  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  Russia  that  the  organization  of  the  merchant  guilds  has 
not  as  yet  been  equally  successful.  At  once  fewer  and  richer, 
the  trading  classes  have  been  more  exposed  to  oppression 
aud  less  able  to  resist  it.  Even  here,  however,  the  institu¬ 
tion  may,  in  better  times,  become  more  than  a  shadow. 
Lastly,  the  nobles  have  their  Chamber  and  Marshal  in 
in  every  province.  This,  of  course,  is  in  no  sense  even  a  local 
House  of  Lords — it  has  no  power  to  legislate.  But  it  does 
afford  a  point  of  union  for  discussion  and  complaint.  Of  late  its 
functions  have  accidentally  been  extended.  I  he  nobles  have 
been  called  upon  everywhere  to  form  committees,  and  discuss  the 
details  of  emancipation.  The  last  news  from  St.  Petersburg  adds, 
that  two  members  are  to  be  deputed  from  each  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  to  assist  the  deliberations  of  the  central  committee. 
Even  if  this  be  true,  it  would  be  absurd  to  conclude  hastily  that 
the  Emperor  has  the  smallest  intention  of  constituting  an  Upper 
House.  Those  who  consider  that  the  nobles  are  at  present  in 
opposition,  will  see  how  improbable  such  a  scheme  must  appear 
at  such  a  time.  Those  who  remember  the  abortive  attempt  at 
a  Parliament  under  Catherine  II.,  will  perhaps  not  be  very 
desirous  to  see  the  last  result  of  freedom  forced  upon  a  people 
in  its  early  stages.  But  the  attempt  to  make  the  great  social 
measure  of  the  century  the  spontaneous  work  of  the  upper 
classes,  is  one  of  those  genuine  measures  of  statesmanship  which 
could  only  proceed  from  a  good  heart  as  well  as  from  a  clear  in¬ 
tellect.  Besides,  the  rights  to  petition  and  suggest  may  assume 


hereafter  a  larger  growth.  We  know  that  our  English  House  of 
Commons  was  based  upon  little  more  than  these. 

We  are  so  accustomed  in  Western  Europe  to  limit  our  idea 
of  Russians  to  the  fact  of  serfdom,  and  to  interpret  this  by  what 
we  actually  know  of  American  slavery,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  argue 
upon  their  future  without  vindicating  their  history.  1  ortunately 
the  once  characteristic  institution  will  soon  be  little  more  than  a 
remembrance.  But  the  practical  difference  between  the  Russian 
serf  and  the  English  peasant  of  the  last  century  has  been  smaller 
than  most  men  suppose.  The  worst  features  of  the  serf  s  condition 
were  that  he  was  bound  to  the  soil,  could  only  marry  at  the  will 
of  his  lord,  and  could  earn  no  more  thau  his  lord  allowed,  until 
the  law  of  Settlement  was  repealed  in  England,  the  country 
labourer  was  almost  equally  at  the  mercy  of  the  squire,  whether 
he  wished  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  or  to  marry  or  to  move  into 
another  parish.  The  great  difference  lay  in  this,  that  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  thought  himself  free  ;  aud  no  doubt  the  mere  sen¬ 
timent  of  liberty  implies  in  itself  a  century  of  progress.  lake, 
again,  the  power  of  accumulation.  The  negro  is  denied  it  alto¬ 
gether;  but  custom,  more  powerful  than  law,  has  all  along 
granted  it  to  the  Russian  serf.  Lastly,  he  does  not  work  under 
the  taskmaster.  Good-tempered  and  patient  as  the  mouiik 
proverbially  is,  there  are  limits,  easily  passed,  beyond  which  his 
indolence  or  a  latent  self-respect  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  driven. 
The  terrible  cases  of  insurrection  and  bloody  revenge  that  tiom 
time  to  time  occur  on  estates  that  are  too  strictly  administered, 
are  warnings  which  lord  and  steward  alike  do  not  commonly 
ne-lect.  To  say  that,  in  spite  of  all  restraints,  the  great  power  ot 
the  lords  has  not  been  very  often  abused,  would  of  course  be 
simply  absurd.  But  to  take  the  worst  stories  of  abuse  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  ordinary  practice,  and  to  judge  a  high-minded  nobility 
by  unofficial  police  reports,  is  a  sort  of  logic  which  ought  to  be 
confined  to  the  controversialists  of  the  daily  press,  or  to  the 

columns  of  theological  newspapers.  .  .  .. 

No  doubt  Russia  will  advance  in  its  given  path  after  its  own 
fashion,  and  slowly.  Its  constitution  has  not  been  tempered  in 
the  strife  between  king  aud  noble,  or  king  and  church,  in  place 
of  Normans  it  has  bowed  to  Tartar  conquerors— Us  nobles  were 
never  schooled  in  chivalry— its  faith  lias  never  yet  been  shaken 
by  doubt.  A  borderland  of  Asia  and  Europe,  it  possesses  the 
conviction  of  destiny  and  the  capability  of  progress,  Ihere  is 
no  prophet  who  can  read  the  future  of  such  a  people.  IN  either 
are  the  names  or  the  forms  of  their  government  of  essential 
purport  to  us.  All  we  care  for  is  that  free  thought  and  free 
action  may  more  and  more  be  possible  from  this  time  forward  in 
Russia.  We  know  that  these  are  never  possible  among  men  w  ho 
delegate  their  responsibilities,  whether  to  Emperor,  or  bureau¬ 
cracy,  or  press.  In  the  utter  decrepitude  of  Germany,  and  the 
temporary  abasement  of  France,  we  look  with  hope  and  anxiety  to 
the  new  light  that  has  risen  in  the  East,  and  we  accept  the  pledge 
of  a  difficult  reform  as  an  earnest  of  the  greater  changes  to  come. 


A 


CURRENT  CRITICISM. 

NY  one  who  reads  the  higher  portion  of  the  current  litera- 
ture  of  the  day  must  be  struck  with  the  great  similarity  of 
tone,  aud  the  substantial  uniformity  of  standard,  thought,  and 
language,  which  mark  the  general  criticism  ot  events,  ot  men, 
and  of  books.  There  is  a  great  diflerence  in  ability,  and  some, 
perhaps,  in  knowledge  and  honesty,  between  the  various  critics 
of  the  best  English  journals  ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  criticism 
seems  a  mill  into  which  we  put  our  raw  material,  and  can  ealeu- 
late  on  seeing  it  worked  into  a  result  that  is  always  much  1 10 
same.  The  point  of  view  does  not  change— the  things  that  are 
taken  for  granted  are  the  same — the  things  that  are  tabooed  are 
the  same.  A  reader  who  has  had  his  fill  of  current  criticism 
may  be  tempted  to  ask,  whence  does  it  derive  all  this  uniformity 
of  judgment,  and  what  approach  to  truth  and  utility  docs  it  pio- 

fess  to  make  ?  .  . 

This  criticism  in  the  main  proceeds  from  persons  who  write 
a  great  deal ;  and  in  order  to  write  much  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
writers  must  lead  a  particular  kind  of  life.  _  They  must  seek  when 
and  how  they  can  secure  the  most  rapid  interchange  of  thought 
and  the  most  rapid  communication  of  facts.  It  is  only  by  saving 
time— by  getting  other  persons  to  do  the  preliminary  work  before 
the  writing  begins— that  criticism  is  possible.  Long  reflection 
might  teach  the  different  aspects  in  which  a  matter  would  be 
viewed  by  minds  independent  and  competent,  but  the  reflection  is 
rendered  superfluous  by  finding  these  aspects  presented  in  the 
talk  of  living  men.  For  facts  this  intercourse  of  society  is  still 
more  necessary  ;  for  the  facts  that  must  be  known  are  not  to  be 
got  in  books.  If  they  were,  it  would  be  impossible  to  read  them  ; 
but  they  are  not.  It  is  the  connexion  of  facts  with  particular 
persons  that  gives  them  life  and  meaning,  and  we  cannot 
fret  what  we  really  want  when  our  information  comes  to  us 
secondhand.  It  is  the  littleness  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  things 
which  we  have  to  estimate,  and  a  close  approach  to  persons  of 
confirmed  or  nascent  reputation  enables  us  to  see  wdiat  is 
in  them  better  than  any  analysis  of  their  printed  words 
or  reported  actions.  Especially  with  regard  to  current  politics, 
it  is  so  manifest  an  advantage  that  the  critic  should  be  in  some 
sort  of  relation  with  the  classes  who  govern,  or  assist  m  govern¬ 
ing,  the  country,  that  it  is  superfluous  to  enlarge  on  all  that  is 
gained  by  knowing  what  is  being  done  and  who  aie  doing  it. 
It  is  true  that  all  this  may  degenerate  into  mere  gossip ;  and 
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around  those  who  make  use  of  their  opportunity  cluster  a  knot  of 
those  who  devise  telling  stories  and  whisper  triumphant  canards. 
But  though  there  is  a  counterfeit,  there  is  also  the  genuine  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  intellectual  and  powerful  society.  And  if  criti¬ 
cism  does  not  receive  this  influence,  it  is  sure  to  give  an  expe¬ 
rienced  reader  the  impression  of  being  out  of  tho  pale  of  real 
knowledge.  It  may  be  more  wise,  or  large,  or  refined  than  the 
criticism  which  rests  on  intercourse  with  society  ;  but  it  cannot 
bear  the  peculiar  stamp  which  is  gained  by  access  to  the  best 
information,  and  by  opinion  being  exposed  to  the  severe  test  of 
repeated  and  rapid  collision  with  adverse  or  divergent  judgments. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  difficult  to  state  in  precise  terms  what  is 
the  society  of  which  we  are  speaking.  We  cannot  express  it  more 
nearly  than  by  saying  it  must  be  a  society  which  fairly  represents 
the  wealth,  the  education,  and  the  governing  power  concentrated 
in  the  metropolis.  Such  a  society  is  composed  of  many  hetero¬ 
geneous  elements,  but  there  runs  through  it  a  substantial  unity 
arising  from  a  certain  number  of  habits  of  thought  being  tacitly 
shared  by  the  great  majority  of  its  members.  It  is  obvious  that 
critics  whose  speciality  is  the  rapid  assimilation  of  all  that  is 
produced  within  their  circle  will  manifest  these  habits  in  a 
conspicuous  degree.  It  is  because  they  hold  so  constantly  and 
prominently  the  general  opinions  of  society  that  they  can  turn 
society  to  their  profit.  We  cannot  attempt  to  analyse  here  with 
any  degree  of  fulness  these  characteristic  habits  of  thought,  but 
we  will  mention  two  or  three,  not  because  they  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  others,  but  because  they  seem  to  us  to  mark  out 
nure  distinctly  the  criticism  which  rests  on  an  intercourse  with 
general  society  from  that  which  represents  individual  opinion  or 
the  opinions  of  a  clique  or  set  of  persons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
standard  of  literary  excellence  is  assumed  to  be  one  which  is 
derived  from  a  knowledge  of  great  modern  winters,  combined 
with  intimate  familiarity  with  the  classical  languages.  Perhaps 
the  acceptance  of  this  standard  may  seem  a  matter  of  course, 
until  we  remember  how  many  persons  reject  it,  either  stigmatizing 
the  traces  of  classical  knowledge  in  style  as  tedious  and  pedantic,  or 
maintaining  that  the  substance  of  the  thing  said  is  everything,  and 
fiat  oneway  of  saying  it  is  as  good  as  another.  Secondly,  there  is 
f  jund  in  society,  and  in  the  higher  kind  of  criticism,  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  merit  and  distinction  in  the  recognised  professions,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  criticism  of  a 
lower  kind.  The  kinds  and  degrees  of  Parliamentary  success,  the 
relative  merits  of  bishops,  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  indi¬ 
vidual  judges,  the  services  and  career  of  officers,  are  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  sweeping  criticisms  which  put  down  Parliament  as 
stump-oratory,  bishops  as  lucky  jobbers,  judges  as  spinners  of 
cobwebs  to  catch  the  substance  of  the  poor,  and  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  as  trading  on  the  blood  of  the  real  heroes  in  the 
ranks.  Even  when  there  is  too  much  candour  and  too  liberal  a 
feeling  among  inferior  critics  to  permit  the  use  of  language  such 
as  this,  there  is  no  interest  in  the  details  of  the  higher  professions, 
no  sense  of  the  points  of  Parliamentary  debate,  no  admiration  of 
the  tact  shown  by  a  bishop  in  keeping  the  zeal  of  his  clergy  at 
the  level  of  a  gentle  simmering,  no  delight  in  the  subtleties  of 
a  law-case,  no  comprehension  of  the  manoeuvres  which  have  con¬ 
ferred  distinction  on  an  officer.  Critics  are  out  of  the  way  of  hear¬ 
ing  these  things  discussed  unless  they  are  in  the  society  which 
has  personal  motives  for  discussing  them.  Lastly,  there  is 
between  society  and  the  higher  criticism  a  similarity  of  religious 
position.  They  both  exhibit  an  utter  distaste  for  dogmatic  con¬ 
troversy,  a  contempt  for  clerical  puerilities,  and  a  keen  desire  to 
uphold  the  Church  of  England  as  the  best  safeguard  against 
fanaticism,  and  as  admirably  adapted  to  the  system  of  family 
life  on  which  Englishmen  set  so  high  a  value. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  persons  who  are  exposed  to  so  many 
common  influences,  and  participate  in  so  many  common  habits 
of  thought — who  live  in  a  manner  so  similar,  and  cannot  easily 
escape,  if  they  would,  from  the  network  of  prepossessions,  tastes, 
friendships,  and  convictions  that  environs  them — should  exhibit 
a  uniformity  in  their  written  judgments  of  men  and  things,  which 
may  occasionally  weary  a  reader  sighing  for  novelty  and  excite¬ 
ment.  Society  dictates  what  is  to  be  said,  and  how  its  expression 
is  to  be  shaped.  And  society  is  the  source  both  of  the  defects 
and  the  merits  of  good  criticism.  What  are  the  defects?  Among 
the  most  prominent  we  may  rank  a  tendency  to  say  something 
when  there  is  nothing  to  say,  a  disposition  to  decide  on  national 
questions  by  a  reference  to  the  likes  and  aversions  of  persons  emi¬ 
nent  in  society,  and  a  love  of  vituperative  and  epigrammatic  lan¬ 
guage,  provided  that  it  is  stinging  but  not  coarse,  and  that  it  drives 
home  the  knife  according  to  the  rules  of  art.and  with  a  gentlemanly 
air.  No  journal  or  review,  no  daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  escapes 
the  reproach  of  giving  way  to  a  natural  weakness  in  one  of  these 
directions  if  it  once  comes  within  the  scope  of  that  criticism 
which  takes  its  tone  from  society.  For  those  defects  which  mar 
the  writing  of  men  equally  mar  their  talking.  They  are  even 
exaggerated  in  conversation,  which  is  more  unfair  than  the  slower 
utterances  of  the  pen.  That  a  subject  can  be  started  on  which  an 
intelligent  circle  should  own  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  of  the 
slightest  importance  to  any  human  being,  is  the  reflection  of  an 
alien  cynic,  not  of  a  keen-witted  member  of  the  circle.  The  defe¬ 
rence  to  individuals  springs  more  entirely  and  more  obviously 
from  the  habits  of  personal  intercourse.  And  it  has  the 
excuse  not  only  that  men  are  pardonably  influenced  by  the 
recollections  of  personal  acquaintance,  but  that  the  judgment  is 
honestly  warped  by  finding  sense,  loyalty,  and  discretion  habi¬ 
tually  exhibited  by  the  person  referred  to  on  other  occasions  than 


those  which  have  made  his  conduct  a  matter  of  public  interest 
and  public  discussion.  Lastly,  society  is  epigrammatic  to  secure 
a  hearing,  and  vituperative  because  a  black  name  sticks  to  a 
dog.  It  brings  those  present  into  good  humour  with  each 
other  if  they  can  agree  in  abusing  any  one  who  is  absent ;  and 
it  is  exceedingly  convenient  if  they  are  sure  that  there  is  a  recog¬ 
nised  black  dog  who  may  be  safely  made  a  little  blacker.  It  also 
deserves  to  be  said  that  society  and  criticism  are  more  inclined 
to  blame  than  to  praise,  because  the  praise  is  already  conceded. 
They  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  say  what  has  been  so  often 
said  before,  and  what  every  one  knows  by  heart.  They  take  for 
granted  that  admiration  exists,  and  only  show  why  this  admira¬ 
tion  is  to  be  qualified.  The  general  public  does  not  understand 
that  this  is  taken  for  granted.  It  complains  that  criticism  is 
cold,  captious,  and  invidious,  and  supposes  that  the  critics  find 
fault  merely  to  show  their  own  superficial  cleverness.  The  more 
charitable  and  the  more  true  account  of  this  predominance  of 
fault-finding  is,  that  the  critics  are  accustomed  to  a  society  which 
assumes  that  the  merits  of  the  subject  of  criticism  are  already 
conceded.  A  conversational  critic  who  was  absolutely  just  would 
be  a  bore.  He  would  be  like  a  Delpliin  Virgil,  in  which  every 
phrase  is  drawn  out  to  its  proper  length,  and  every  sentiment  is 
expressed  in  excellent  Latin,  and  in  the  most  intelligible  and  com¬ 
plete  form.  But  the  poetry  is  gone,  and  the  paraphrase  is  very  dull 
reading — useful  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  enjoy  and  cri¬ 
ticise  good  poetry,  but  ponderous  and  irritating  to  the  initiated. 

The  merits  of  this  criticism  are  only  the  counterparts  of  its  de¬ 
fects.  They  are  often,  indeed,  nothing  but  its  defects  looked  at 
with  a  friendly  eye.  It  is  true  that  criticism  sometimes  says 
something  when  it  has  nothing  to  say,  but  it  often  throws  real 
light  on  a  subject  without  going  to  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
account  of  the  matter  in  hand  is  not  exhausted,  is  not,  perhaps, 
enriched  with  any  one  feature  that  is  new  to  those  conversant 
with  the  topic.  But  criticism,  putting  into  writing  the  verdict 
of  society,  exposes  exactly  the  weak  and  the  strong  parts  of  the 
case,  makes  the  arena  of  discussion  definite,  adds  an  under¬ 
current  of  subsidiary  information  and  suggestive  remark,  and 
satisfies,  while  it  aids  to  form,  correct  taste  by  its  skilfulness  in 
using  an  appropriate  form  of  language.  Then,  again,  if  indi¬ 
viduals  are  unjustly  favoured  and  defended,  they  are  also  in  tho 
same  spirit  justly  defended  against  unjust  attacks.  They  are 
looked  at  as  they  really  are — parts  of  an  existing  system,  not 
aberrations  from  a  vague  and  imaginary  standard.  If  there  were 
no  representatives  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  actual  working  of 
a  free  constitution  and  of  an  independent  sense  of  professional 
honour  and  dignity  awakens  in  the  higher  classes  of  Englishmen, 
criticism  would  divide  itself  into  ignorant  and  floundering  denun¬ 
ciation  on  the  one  hand,  and  bureaucratic  laudation  on  the  other. 
Lastly,  criticism,  by  playing  off  one  eminence  and  one  celebrity 
against  another,  upholds  the  balance  of  power  which  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  a  part  and  so  sure  a  sign  of  a  healthy  and  educated  society. 
Criticism  refuses  to  be  dazzled.  It  will  not  allow  genius  to  extol 
a  morbid  despotism,  nor  a  theological  mannerism  to  dictate  to 
the  world,  nor  the  cliques  of  poetical  and  artistic  circles  to  over¬ 
whelm  mankind  with  their  vapid  adulation  and  their  jargon  of 
technical  terms  and  conventional  sensibilities.  It  forbids  tho 
favourites  of  the  public  to  trade  on  their  reputation,  and  to  say 
that  a  thing  must  be  good  because  it  continues  to  sell  It  reminds 
sects  that  their  chief  is  often  only  the  chief  of  a  sect.  It  refuses 
to  give  in  to  the  dodges  by  which  everything  is  proved  to  be 
implicitly  contained  in  any  given  set  of  words.  In  short,  it  has 
its  tests  of  real  excellence  and  it  enforces  them,  and  although 
sometimes  the  tests  may  be  too  rigid  and  too  narrow,  they  are 
in  general  salutary  and  correct. 

Criticism  cannot  cease.  Its  services  in  the  adjustment  of 
human  affairs  and  human  relations  are  too  important,  and  the 
appetite  for  it  is  too  deeply  seated  in  a  society  which  likes  to 
have  its  judgments  rapidly  and  vividly  expressed.  Nor  can 
criticism  ever  cease,  in  proportion  as  it  is  good,  to  hold  the  rela¬ 
tion  to  society  which  we  have  indicated.  The  criticism  which 
does  not  hold  this  relation  is  either  a  pale  copy  of  that  which  docs 
hold  it — random  in  its  assertions,  confused  in  its  opinions,  slovenly 
in  its  form — or  else  it  proceeds  avowedly  from  some  one  section  of 
society,  represents  a  peculiar  way  of  thinking,  or  is  linked  to  the 
career  of  some  individual.  Very  often  readers  prefer  the  one-sided 
criticism  to  that  which  is  wider,  colder,  and  more  impartial. 
The  reader  who  is  accustomed  to  the  judgments  of  educated 
society,  who  anticipates  what  can  be  said  on  a  subject,  and 
knows  the  points  that  must  be  taken,  is  apt  to  turn  from  tho 
criticism  with  which  he  agrees  to  some  one-sided  and  vehement 
expression  of  opinion  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true,  but 
which  has  a  greater  novelty  and  a  greater  power  of  stimulating 
thought  by  the  very  fact  that  the  point  from  which  it  starts  is  so 
different  from  his  own.  It  is  sometimes  more  entertaining  to  read 
the  Tablet  or  the  Record  than  the  Spectator  or  Economist.  Young 
persons,  too,  and  those  who  arc  somewhat  removed  from  society, 
feel  oppressed  andchilled  by  a  criticism  which  weighs  the  merits  and 
detects  the  shortcomings  of  their  favourite  authors,  and  long  fora 
sustained  panegyric  to  echo  the  outpourings  of  their  own  honest 
enthusiasm.  They  have  no  patience  with  people  who  ask  what 
is  the  practical  process  of  leaning  on  the  Veracities  and  Eternities, 
who  demand  the  proof  of  historical  theories,  who  doubt  whether 
flowery  word-painting  about  scenery  is  more  than  a  temporary 
pastime'  of  the  human  intellect,  and  who  surmise  that  the  theolo¬ 
gical  subtlety  which  shows  that  everything  comes  right  might 
also  be  exercised  to  show  that  everything  comes  wrong.  It  is 
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natural  that  to  the  young  and  enthusiastic  criticism  should  be 
far  from  welcome;  nor,  if  it  interferes  with  the  natuia  glow  10 
the  mind,  is  it  very  profitable.  But  criticism  is  not  written  tor 
those  who  are  not  disposed  to  be  critical.  It  is  the  creatui  c  o  an 
educated,  a  varied,  and  a  concentrated  society,  and  the  moie 
faithfully  it  represents  its  origin  the  better  it  will  be. 


THE  JOHNSTON  CASE. 

IT  is  unphilosophical  to  conclude  anything  from  the  case  of 
monsters.  Incapable,  happily,  of  reproducing  themselves, 
their  exceptional  character  proves  the  rule  of  nature,  Being 
simply  unnatural — flaws  in  the  great  order  of  things-— then  use 
is  to  vindicate  the  stable  law"  of  design.  But  in  the  case  ot 
human  monsters,  there  appears  to  be  a  certain  strange  charac¬ 
teristic  which  has  something  of  the  nature  of  fascination.  A  six- 
leo'ged  pig,  or  a  singing  mouse,  or  a  bicephalous  calt  attracts  all 
sorts  of  attention  and  interest;  but  in  the  moral  prodigies,  the 
creatures  of  inhuman  appetites,  the  unnatural  varieties  of  man, 
there  is  that  which  seems  to  paralyse  bystanders.  It  is  as  though, 
in  the  presence  of  some  devilish  nature,  there  were  a  commanding 
influence  wdiich  compels  silence.  In  the  case  ol  the  miserable 
little  maid-servant  who,  some  years  ago,  was  starved,  and  worse 
than  starved,  by  a  barrister  and  his  wife  in  the  Temple,  the  thing 
went  on  for  months,  and  the  victim  offered  no  complaint.  Shelley 
was,  we  suppose,  true  to  history  when  he  represented  the  wife 
and  children  of  Cenci  shrinking  and  dumb  in  the  presence  ot 
their  horrible  wrong.  Whenever  any  extravagant  instance  ot 
domestic  cruelty  comes  out  in  the  annals  of  a  police  corn  t,  it  <s 
only  an  accident  which  reveals  a  long  course  of  brutality  and  un¬ 
natural  persecution.  The  wife  goes  on  through  years  of  silent 
suffering— the  children  are  beaten,  or  starved,  or  subjected  to  all 
manner  of  unspeakable  evil — and  no  complaints  are  uttered.  I  his 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  there  is,  in 
the  very  worst  forms  of  evil,  something  so  appalling  and  o\ei- 
whelming  that  it  approaches  to  a  high  form  of  power.  Common 
natures  are  absorbed  and  vanquished.  It  is  useless  to  resist 
evil  which  is  superhuman.  This  is  the  secret  of  all  success tul 
tyrannies— they  claim  to  have  an  inspiration  and  a  mission,  and 
resistance,  being  useless,  is  seldom  thought  of. 

All  this  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Johnston,  the  monster  w  ho 
has  just  been  sent  to  gaol  for  refusing  to  maintain  his  daugh¬ 
ters.  It  is  by  a  mere  accident  that  the  world  has  ever  heard  ot 
this  miscreant’s  life  and  conversation.  Had  the  Thames  closed 
over  his  daughter,  probably  Johnston  would  have  died  much 
as  he  lived,  and  nobody  would  have  been  the  wiser.  Ihe 
respectable  cutler  of  Gracechurch-street,  the  decent  tradesman 
and  the  regular  housekeeper,  who  paid  scot  and  lot  and  probably 
served  all  the  parish  offices,  would  have  been  buried  in  the  usual 
way.  Doubtless  he  was  considered  peculiar  in  his  ordinary  file, 
but  that  life  never  seems  to  have  attracted  especial  notice ;  at 
least  it  escaped  public  censure,  and  was  visited  with  no  popular 
outcry  of  indignation.  It  is  one  of  the  straDge  things  in  the 
social  economy  of  great  cities  that,  perhaps  happily,  we  knou 
nothing  of  our  next-door  neighbours.  There  is  no  Asmodeus 
to  run  over  the  roofs  and  to  let  us  into  the  inner  circles  and 
firesides,  the  garrets  and  cellars,  of  the  Great  Metropolis. 
Mr.  Johnston  took  down  his  shutters  and  opened  his  shop,  or  his 
servants  did  this  for  him,  and  neither  sons  nor  daughters  seem 
to  have  uttered  a  word  to  neighbour  or  friend  of  the  hell  which 
was  among  living  men  in  decent,  respectable  Gracechurch-street. 
In  the  very  heart  of  the  world’s  heart  there  was  acting,  and  for 
years,  a  tragedy  which  would  be  too  foul  and  abominable  for  fic¬ 
tion  to  invent.  It  comprehends,  while  it  complicates,  all  the  stock 
materials  of  the  horrible.  A  husband  living  on  the  worst  terms 
with  his  wife,  estranged  from  and  quarrelling  with  his  relations, 
refusing  to  support  his  children,  and  neglecting  every  home  duty, 
is  a  case  so  bad  that  it  is  generally  looked  upon  with  horror  ;  but 
Johnston’s  conduct  was  far  worse  than  this.  He  not  only  turns 
his  daughters  out  of  their  home,  but  suggests  to  them  to  earn  the 
wages  of  prostitution.  He  not  only  declines  to  bring  up  his  sons 
to  a  decent  business,  but  recommends  them  to  turn  thieves.  And 
when  one  of  his  children  flies  from  this  fearful  and  unnatural 
life  to  the  river,  which  ends  so  many  secrets — and  is  only  saved 
by  being  dashed  against  the  bridge,  at  the  expense  of  a  dislo¬ 
cated  hip  and  six  months  in  the  hospital — the  father  makes  no 
sign  and  raises  no  inquiry.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  character 
gigantic  in  its  proportions  of  wickedness  ;  but,  curiously  enough— 
and  hence  its  value  as  a  moral  study — it  stoops  also  to  all 
kinds  of  petty  oppression  and  insult.  Like  the  elephant  s  f  lunk, 
it  can  not  only  crush,  but  irritate  with  the  smallest  persecu¬ 
tion.  This  model  father  not  only  suggests  the  brothel  instead  ol 
his  own  house  to  his  daughters,  but,  in  order  to  compel  their 
choice,  brings  them  in  a  businesslike  account  of  “  five  shillings  a 
week  for  the  rent  of  the  room  and  use  of  the  kitchen. 
Nothing  can  be  more  methodical,  precise,  and  formal  than  t  is. 
The  tradesman  must  persecute  in  tradesman  fashion.  .Even 
his  separation  from  his  wife  he  manages  in  the  same  economical 
wav— he  contrives  both  to  save  his  money  and  barb  the  ai  row 
into  his  victim.  He  lives  apart  from  her,  but  m  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  a  separate  maintenance  he  keepaher  in  his 
house,  though  only  for  the  exquisite  gratification  of  soothing  her 
deathbed  by  singing  at  her  chamber  door.  If  he  does  not  actually 
turn  his  chfldren  out  of  doors,  it  is  only  that  he  may  not  lose  the 
refined  pleasure  of  occasionally  saluting  them  with  curses  and 
threats  ;  for  he  “  never  speaks  to  them  except  in  a  passion. 


All  this  is  the  daily  work,  as  it  seems,  of  years.  Though 
Johnston  had  seven  children,  he  never  seems  to  have  sent  any  ot 
them  to  school.  A  daughter,  aged  27,  slates  that  “  some  years 
ago  my  father  told  me  to  go  on  the  streets  as  a  means  ot  living  ; 
and  yet  the  victims  did  not  raise  the  hue  and  cry.  There  appeals 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  mutual  friend — “  Mr.  Wyatt,  who  acted 
as  a  friend  between  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  my  father.  Y\  e 
should  like  to  know  whether  he  was  ever  appealed  to,  or  with 
what  results.  Our  own  belief  is,  that  one  and  all  accepted 
Johnston.  The  mother,  the  children,  the  friend,  all  submitted  to 
him  as  to  an  inevitable  destiny— as  something  too  supreme  in 
depravity  to  wrestle  with.  It  was  his  to  torture,  theirs  to  endure. 
There  was  no  reason  for  it — it  was  cruelty  for  mere  cruelty  s  sake 
that  inspired  him.  Johnston  has  had  every  chance  of  explaining 
what  is  inexplicable.  The  case  was  adjourned— solicitor  and  counsel 
were  instructed.  There  was  ample  time  for  Mr.  Wyatt  or  for  Cap¬ 
tain  Styles,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  matter,  to  attend.  Johnston 
might,  if  he  pleased,  have  had  his  say  about  his  wife  s  faults,  or 
his  children’s  unnatural  conduct,  had  he  any  such  pleas  to  urge. 
But  he  stands  simply  silent.  He  wraps  himself  m  Ins  depravity, 
and  lets  judgment  go  by  default.  He  condescends  to  no  pleas. 
He  does  not  affect  to  have  been  poor  ;  and  a  tradesman  of  thuty 
years’  standing  could  scarcely  have  urged  this  pitiful  excuse. 
As  the  case  stands,  wc  absolutely  refuse  to  assume— what 
indeed  is  not  urged— that  in  Johnston  we  have  an  irresponsible 
maniac.  To  be  unnatural  is  not  to  be  insane.  He  only  exag¬ 
gerates  some  familiar  vices  ;  and  the  moral  which  is  on  the  surface 
of  the  affair  is,  that  occasionally  the  very  last  and  most  hideous 
consequences  are  permitted,  as  though  to  show  what  moral  habits 
are,  and  how  crime  grows  by  feeding  on  itself.  At  some  time 
or  other  Johnston  must  have  been  much  as  other  men— a 
husband  and  father,  with  the  ordinary  trials  and  difficulties  ot 
humanity,  and  perhaps  with  some  sense  and  recognition  of  house¬ 
hold  affections  and  cares.  Duty  he  declined,  at  first  veiy  likely 
with  misgivings  and  in  a  hesitating  way.  But  there  was  no 
public  opinion,  and  no  private  remonstrance  or  interference  to 
check  him ;  and  so,  to  compress  a  life  into  a  sentence,  he  became 
what  he  is.  From  such  an  instance  no  social  law  is  to  be  in¬ 
ferred.  Nothing  as  regards  national  character  is  proved— or,  it 
anything,  as  much  one  way  as  the  other.  For  certainly  the 
patient  endurance  of  the  children  equals  the  barbarity  of  the 
father;  and  such  suffering— which  must  have  been  grounded 
upon  some  sense  of  filial  duty-on  the  whole  so  heroically  sup¬ 
ported,  parallels  the  parental  inhumanity. 


PEINCESS’S  THEATEE. 

ME.  KEAN  has  re-opened  his  house  for  the  “farewell 
season,”  which  is  to  terminate  next  July.  What  will  be 
the  condition  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre  when  he  has  laid 
aside  the  reins  of  management  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  Une 
thing  we  may  safely  predict— namely,  that  it  will  no  longer  hold 
the  position  which  it  has  maintained  for  the  last  eight  years. 
With  Mr.  Kean  ends  the  line  of  tragic  autocrats  that  has 
continued  without  interruption  from  the  days  of  David  Garrick 
to  the  present  day,  and  he  will  leave  no  successor  able  to  declare 
that  a  particular  site  in  the  metropolis  shall  be  the  proper  home  of 
the  poetical  drama.  It  is  possible,  and  only  possible,  that  another 
archaeological  enthusiast  may  arise  and  continue  those  decorat  ve 
splendours  that  have  so  long  secured  to  the  theatre  the  reputation 
of  an  historical  museum.  But  the  manager  whose  character  gave 
weight  to  the  spectacle— the  actor  who  stood  as  the  central  figure  to 
which  the  accessories  were  subservient— will  have  gone,  uevei  to 
return  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  value  attached  by  the 
unthinking  portion  of  the  public  to  the  scenery  and  dresses  with 
which  Mr.  Kean  has  illustrated  the  plays  of  Shakspeare, 
it  will  then  be  perceived  that  he  is  not  like  that  abstract  Loid 
Mayor  whom  Crambe  could  not  dissociate  from  the  furred  ro  10 
and  chain,  but  that  he  has  been  the  vital  principle  from  whom 
every  representation  at  his  theatre  derived  its  worth.  As  a 

house  for  comedy,  the  Princess’s,  bereft  of  its  present  manager, 

will  scarcely  compete  with  the  Haymarket  ;  the  PJ 

forming  the  higher  kind  of  melodrama  will  be  filled  by  the  newly- 
built  Adelphi ;  the  Olympic  is  beyond  the  reach  of  success, ul 
rivalry  as  a  house  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  drama.  The ;  only  road 
to  eminence  seems  to  be  that  of  British  Opera.  If  it  does  not 
become  lyrical,  the  Princess’s  Theatre  will,  according  to  ah  appear¬ 
ances  drop  into  a  mere  suburban  establishment,  inviting  persons 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  to  witness  some  class  ot  entei- 
tainment  given  in  better  style  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance. 

If  we  may  trust  to  rumour,  Mr.  Kean’s  farewell  season 
will  be  distinguished  by  a  rapid  succession  of  revivals  in  which 
the  genius  of  the  tragedian  will  be  even  more  conspicuous 
than  the  splendour  of  the  decorations.  In  other  words,  Mi . 
Kean  will  go  through  a  regular  series  of  great  Shakspenan 
parts,  so  as  to  leave  the  public  impressed  with  the  remembrance, 
not  so  much  that  he  was  the  most  brilliant  manager,  but  that  he 
was  the  first  tragedian  of  his  day.  His  archeological  chaiactei 
he  will  once  more  assert  by  the  production  of  Henry  7  .  in  (lie 
early  spring,  but  in  other  respects  the  principle,  which  he  tacitly 
adopted  last  season  will  be  manifestly  acted  upon  throughout 
the  Reason  that  has  just  commenced.  By  a  long  list  of  profuse  y 
adorned  dramas  he  had  tempted  the  London  public  to  overlook 
the  actor  in  the  manager.  He  will  now  prove  that  it  is  with  the 
character  of  a  tragic  affior  of  the  highest  rank  that  he  wishes  to 
associate  his  name  in  the  chronicles  of  the  stage. 
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MASSEY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  * 

LTHE  second  volume  of  this  work  takes  in  the  period  from 
-L  1770  to  1780.  Its  chief  subject  is  the  American  War.  It 
also  embraces  the  contest  between  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Press  and  City  on  the  other,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Parliamentary  reporting,  ending  in  the  virtual  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  publicity  of  the  debates — the  Royal  Marriage  Act, 
and  the  circumstances  that  led  to  it — the  partition  of  Poland — 
the  death  of  Chatham — and  Lord  George  Gordon’s  riots.  These 
ten  years  are  a  deeennium  of  national  humiliation. 

Ihe  first  chapter  is  a  general  survey  of  the  progress  of  society 
and  manners  from  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  of  their  condition  at  that  period. 
In  this  general  survey  Mr.  Massey  is  perhaps  not  so  good  as  in 
his  less  ambitious  narrative  of  Parliamentary  proceedings.  Some 
of  his  remarks  touching  the  early  part  of  our  social  development 
are  certainly  wanting  in  philosophic  truth.  It  is  shallow  to  say, 
with  reference  to  the  Middle  Ages,  that  “the  policy  of  Romo 
has  always  discouraged  education,  and  found  in  ignorance  its 
most  powerful  ally.”  The  “policy  of  Rome”  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  existed  till  the  antagonism  between  Protestantism  and 
Romanism  began  ;  and  the  Latin  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so 
far  from  being  the  enemy,  was  the  great  patroness  of  all  the 
education  and  knowledge  which  the  world  then  possessed.  The 
alleged  insidious  monopoly  of  learning  by  the  clergy  arose  simply 
from  a  neglect  of  learning  on  the  part  of  the  laity  ;  and  as  regards 
a  large  portion  of  the  mediaeval  period,  it  would  be  almost  as 
reasonable  to  charge  the  sun  with  an  insidious  monopoly  of  light. 
It  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  Latin  services,  at 
a  time  when  Latin  was  almost  the  only  written  language  of 
Christendom,  was  a  crafty  device  of  hierophants  anxious  to  veil 
their  mysteries  from  the  people.  It  is  also  a  great  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  priesthood  of  Lanfranc,  Anselm,  Grosteste,  and 
1*  isher,  was  “  a  profession  which  existed  by  the  crimes  and  vices 
of  the  people.”  As  little  can  we  acquiesce  in  the  following 
estimate  of  the  comparative  merits  ol  Christian  saint-worship 
and  Pagan  mythology  : — 

Nor  was  this  religion  redeemed  by  the  grandeur  or  plausibility  of  its 
symbols  or  traditions.  The  mythology  of  the  ancients  was  elegant,  if  not  of 
a  pure  and  elevated  standard!  The  apotheosis  of  a  hero,  a  statesman,  or 
even  a  tyrant,  had  in  it  something  flattering  to  the  higher  aspirations  of  the 
soul.  The  omens,  the  oracles,  the  mysteries,  and  sacritices,  of  ancient  Rome, 
kept  alive  the  principle  of  Faith,  without  which  the  condition  of  mankind  is 
to  the  last  degree  precarious  and  forlorn.  Rut  the  machinery  of  modern 
Rome  is  coarse  and  rude.  The  canonization  of  a  maniac  or  an  impostor  was 
a  poor  imitation  ot  the  sublime  idea  which  pluccd  the  first  of  mortals,  after 
he  had  run  his  earthly  career,  as  an  associate  with  the  gods.  The  miracles 
w'rought  by  these  miserable  saints  in  their  lives,  and  by  their  dry  bones  after 
their  deaths ;  the  worship  of  their  paltry  images  ;  the  signs,  the  wonders,  the 
corporeal  punishments,  the  penances,  the  mummery,  the  grimace  of  a  spurious 
Christianity,  were  hardly  less  adverse  to  the  interests  of  true  religion  than  a 
paganism  which  was  linked  with  poetry  and  the  arts. 

In  the  first  place,  no  such  thing  as  the  apotheosis  of  a  man 
ever  took  jfiace,  except  as  a  delirious  expression  of  sycophancy  on 
the  part  of  the  atheists  of  Imperial  Rome.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  apotheosis  of  a  tyrant  could 
have  in  it  anything  “  flattering  to  the  higher  aspirations  of  the 
soul.”  In  the  third  place,  it  is  rather  strange  to  say  that  faith,  of 
all  things  in  the  world,  was  better  sustained  by  heathenism  than 
by  even  a  corrupt  form  of  Christianity.  And  in  the  fourth  place, 
the  saints  of  Medieval  Christendom  were  by  no  means,  as  a 
general  rule,  “maniacs  or  impostors,”  and  the  halo  of  false 
miracles  which  gradually  surrounded  them  at  least  played  round 
a  character  the  essence  of  which  was  purity  and  love.  Simeon 
Stylites  was  a  maniac  if  you  will ;  but  Simeon  Stylites  w  as  much 
more  nearly  connected,  in  every  sense,  with  the  Indian  fakir 
than  with  the  Latin  saint. 

It  is  singular,  after  exulting  in  the  recovery  of  intellectual 
freedom,  to  lament  the  irreparable  loss  of  au  thority ,  which  is  the 
same  thing  under  a  different  name.  It  is  the  same  thing  at  least, 
if  an  authority  above  reason  is  meant.  Rational  authority  in 
matters  of  opinion,  religious  and  others,  still  exists,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  belief  in  all  important  matters  for  the  great  mass  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  Massey  s  account  of  chivalry  is  also  somewhat  weak,  espe¬ 
cially  as  he  had  before  him  the  accounts  of  Milman  and  Hallam. 
Chivalry  was  not  so  bad  as  he  makes  it  out  to  have  been;  nor 
did  it  do  so  much  good  as  he  rather  inconsistently  ascribes  to  it. 
Christianity,  much  more  than  chivalry,  is  the  root  of  our  social 
gentleness  and  respect  for  women.  The  “  famous  saying  of  Francis 
the  First  on  the  field  of  Pavia,  all  is  lost  but  honour ,”  is  a  fable. 
The  only  approach  which  Francis  made  to  this  heroic  exclama¬ 
tion  was  not  in  a  speech  but  in  a  letter,  the  general  tone  of  wRich 
is  rather  wanting  in  spirit,  and  which  was  written  in  captivity, 
not  on  the  field.  1  J 

Our  author  s  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  profligacy 
of  the  unhappy  period  of  which  he  is  writing  seems  to  us  pitched 
rather  too  high.  As  an  old  French  lady  of  quality  said,  “  the  two 
things  most  blasphemed  in  the  world  are  God  and  the  eighteenth 
century.”  No  nation  could  ever  have  arisen,  at  all  events  not 
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in  so  short  a  time,  from  the  abyss  of  unparalleled  degradation  in 
w  hich  Mr.  Massey  represents  England  as  wallowing  in  the  age  of 
Chatham,  Rutler,  Burke,  Wolfe,  Johnson,  Cowper,  Wesley, 
and  Howard.  The  clergy  then  were  undoubtedly  very  inferior  to 
the  clergy  of  the  present  daj — thanks,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
swinish  close  colleges  at  which  most  of  them  were  educated,  and 
which  should  hardly  have  been  omitted  in  a  description  of  the 
evils  of  the  period.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  livings,  even  then,  were  filled  with  clowns,  spend- 
thrilts,  sons  of  jobbing  attorneys,  brothers  of  kept-mistresses, 
boon  companions  of  the  patron,  low  flatterers,  or  pimp-'.  Nor 
can  we  believe  that  the  higher  places  of  the  Church  were  chiefly 
filled  with  men  liable  to  the  imputation  of  rendering  their  patrons 
more  scandalous  services  than  those  of  sycophancy  and  assistance 
in  corruption.  If  it  had  been  so,  Christianity  must  have  perished 
out  ot  the  land.  We  must  also  protest  against  the  assertion 
that  “among  the  statesmen  who  framed  the  settlement  of  1688, 
Somers  was  the  only  one  in  whose  breast  a  regard  for  the  public 
welfare  predominated  over  fear  and  self-interest.”  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay  may  be  an  historical  optimist  in  regard  to  the  character 
and  actions  of  the  great  Whigs  ;  but  this  is  pessimism,  not  to  say 
calumny.  Walpole’s  character  as  a  statesman  has,  we  think, 
been  in  great  measure  successfully  vindicated.  He  governed 
indeed  by  corruption,  though  not  to  the  fabulous  extent  com¬ 
monly  supposed.  But  the  objects  of  his  government  were 
truly  patriotic  and  wise  ;  and  his  own  hands  were  perfectly 
clean.  Wretched  as  were  often  the  factions  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  unscrupulous  as  was  the  use  of  patronage  for  party 
purposes,  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  not  one  single  English 
statesman  since  the  Revolution  has  ever  been  charged  with 
being  in  the  pay  of  a  foreign  Power.  Chatham’s  appeal  to  the 
nation  was  nobly  answered  by  all  classes ;  and  the  political 
world  of  which  such  a  man  was  the  idol  cannot  have  been 
wholly  base.  When  questions  of  the  national  honour  were  at 
issue,  these  men  show  ed  that  they  had  the  blood  of  English 
gentlemen  in  their  veins  ;  and  we  doubt  whether  any  one  of 
them  was  capable  of  anything  so  sneaking  as  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  and  the  House  of  Commons  last  session  towards  a 
representative  of  England  when  actually  in  conflict  with  the 
public  enemy.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  our  constitu¬ 
tional  government,  even  at  this  its  extreme  point  of  depression, 
was  the  envy  and  became  the  model  of  the  first  French  Liberals 
and  of  the  Constitutional  Revolution  of  1789. 

We  have  the  same  remark  to  make  on  the  extreme  view  of  the 
corruption  of  English  society  in  the  eighteenth  century,  given  by 
Mr.  Massey — especially  of  such  assertions  as  that,  in  the  cases  of 
nine  young  women  out  of  ten,  ol  whatever  condition  in  life,  the 
improper  advances  of  a  stranger  in  a  public  garden  “  w  ould  not 
have  been  met  with  resentment,”  and  that  the  “  insolence,  licen¬ 
tiousness,  and  ferocity  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  capital  and 
other  great  towns,  were  such  as  a  traveller  would  hardly  now 
encounter  in  the  most  remote  and  savage  regions  of  the  globe.” 
In  one  place  Mr.  Massey  says  that  in  the  Rotunda  at  Chelsea, 

“  dignified  clergy,  statesmen,  philosophers,  authors  mingled  with 
fops,  fine  ladies,  country  gentlemen,  city  people,  apprentices, 
kept-mistresses,  highxoaymtn,  and  thieves.”  But  immediately 
afterw  ards  he  admits  “  that  these  assembly  rooms,  though  open 
to  the  public,  were,  to  a  certain  degree,  kept  select  by  the  price  of 
admission."  It  w  as  a  time  of  rather  exclusive  society  and  of 
stately  manners  ;  and  the  utter  disregard  of  female  honour  which 
Mix  Massey  supposes  to  have  prevailed  was  a  good  deal  checked 
by  the  practice  of  duelling,  objectionable  as  that  practice  other¬ 
wise  was.  If  Mrs.  Cornelys  kept  a  place  of  assignation  for  persons 
of  quality  under  pretence  of  keeping  an  opera-house,  there  was 
moral  sense  enough  in  society  to  prosecute  Mrs.  Cornelys  to  con¬ 
viction  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  Resurrection,  especially  a 
resurrection  so  speedy  as  Mr.  Massey  acknowledges,  out  of  such 
a  moral  death  as  he  describes,  we  must  repeat,  seems  to  us  next 
door  to  impossible.  This  chapter  on  the  condition  and  habits  of 
English  society,  in  the  eighteenth  century  is,  however,  extremely 
interesting,  and  much  of  it  is  no  doubt  true.  We  may  remark 
that  Lord  Hervey  was  not  actually  a  witness,  as  Mr.  Massey 
states,  of  the  extraordinary  scene  between  Queen  Caroline  when 
on  her  death-bed  and  George  II.  He  had  his  account  of  that 
scene  from  the  Princess  Caroline,  and  its  truth  is  disputed  by 
good  authorities,  though  we  believe  w  ithout  sufficient  reason.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  Hervey  himself  is  aware  that  the  episode 
would  hardly  be  credited,  though  he  protests  that  it  is  literally 
true,  which  shows  that  it  was  as  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  that 
generation  as  it  is  to  those  of  ours. 

In  the  struggle  respecting  the  liberty  of  reporting  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debates,  Mr.  Massey  is  of  course  on  the  popular  and 
rational  side.  The  instances  of  disgraceful  violence  and  person¬ 
ality  in  debate  which  his  pages  record,  and  to  which  Hansard 
can  certainly  furnish  no  parallel,  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
prove  the  expediency  of  making  the  public  witness  and  arbiter  of 
Parliamentary  discussion. 

Mr.  Massey  pronounces  strongly  against  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act.  Natural  sentiment  is  no  doubt  on  his  side.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  political  expediency  may  admit  of  further  discussion  than 
he  gives  it.  The  position  of  a  Constitutional  Monarch,  “  reign¬ 
ing  but  not  governing,”  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  it  is  not 
clear  that  awkward  consequences  might  not  arise  from  a  union 
between  a  constitutional  Sovereign  and  a  family  mixed  up  in 
English  party  politics.  As  to  the  claims  of  “personal  merit  ”  to 
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intermarry  with  royalty,  in  preference  to  a  circle  of  privileged 
families,  hereditary  monarchy,  like  all  other  hereditary  insti  u- 
S, l  based  on  the  preference  of  family  privilege  to  personal 
merit,  with  a  view  to  certain  considerations  which  are  taken  to  be 
more  important  than  any  personal  claims.  I  his  istbeanswe 
the  telling  passages  which  Mr.  Massey  s  argument  against  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act  contains.  . 

The  non-intervention  of  England  in  the  case  of  ^  atrocious 
partition  of  Poland  is  justified  by  Mr.  Massey,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  national  interest  calling  upon  our  Government  to 
interfere.  But  it  is  the  interest  of  every  nation  to  uphold  in¬ 
ternational  justice  ;  and  we  cannot  allow  that  tlns  motive  was  i  i - 
operative  in  our  late  intervention  in  favour  of  the  Turks,  though 
oLr  direct  political  interest  in  arresting  the  advance  of  Russia 
no  doubt  greatly  stimulated  our  sense  of  international  duty,  it 
is  erroneous  to  refer  the  internal  disorders  which  led  to  the  fall  of 
Poland  entirely  to  the  institution  of  elective  monarchy.  A  tur¬ 
bulent  and  exclusive  aristocracy,  the  absence  of  any  middle  class 
but  a  swarm  of  filthy  and  degraded  Jews,  the  anarchical  privilege 
of  the  liberum  veto,  and  the  insidious  and  hypocritical  intrigues  ot 
the  foreign  Powers  who  augmented  the  disorder  in  order  to  o  otam 
an  excuse  for  spoliation,  were  at  least  as  much  to  blame  as  the 
monarchy  for  a  catastrophe  which  deprived  Europe  of  a  gallant 
nation.  The  constitution  of  Venice  was  an  elective  monarchy  ;  yet 
it  was  one  of  the  most  stable  constitutions  in  history,  and  in  no 
single  instance  was  there  a  disputed  succession.  All  republics 
with  an  elective  first  magistrate  are  in  fact  elective  monarchies, 
and  whatever  may  be  their  other  disadvantages,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  inevitably  lead  to  such  results  as  those  which  brought 
Poland  to  the  dust.  We  must  object,  too,  to  the  insinuation 
that  the  moral  action  of  England  was,  or  ought  to  have  been, 
paralysed  in  the  case  of  the  partition  of  Poland  by  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  her  own  similar  partition  of  the  Mogul  Empire  in  India. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  difference  between  extinguishing  a  civi¬ 
lized  and  conquering  an  essentially  barbarous  nation,  the  ilogul 
Empire  was  itself  founded  on,  and  subsisted  by,  piratical  con¬ 
quest,  It  was  as  foreign  as  it  was  oppressive  to  the  bulk  ot  the 
people;  it  had  fallen  into  anarchy,  and  been  in  fact  divided 
between  a  number  of  rebellious  satraps,  through  no  act  or  in¬ 
trigue  of  ours  ;  and  we  wrested  it  virtually,  not  from  any  native 
potentate,  but  from  the  French  and  Portuguese,  who  would  have 
seized  on  the  carcase  if  we  had  left  it  alone. 

Mr.  Massey’s  sympathy  with  the  colonists  in  the  American 
War  is  as  temperate  as  it  is  just,  and  does  not  blind  him  to  the 
gross  breach  of  honour  committed  by  Franklin  in  betraying  the 
private  correspondence  between  Hutchinson  and  Greenville. 
The  loss  of  the  American  Colonies,  happening  as  it  did,  is  a 
mournful  page  in  our  history  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
we  could  long  have  retained  a  first-rate  nation  in  a  state  ol  de¬ 
pendence,  or  that  there  would  have  been  the  slightest  advantage 
in  doing  so.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  America  parted  from 
us  in  enmity,  and  that,  from  the  struggle  with  a  Monarchy— and 
not  only  with  a  Monarchy,  but  with  a  King— in which  her  national 
independence  originated,  a  violently  democratic  bias  should  have 
been  given  to  her  political  temper  and  career.  In  plunging  into  the 
war,  the  vindictive  pride  of  George  III.  was  undoubtedly  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  corresponding  spirit  among  the  people  ;  but  tor  its 
disastrous  protraction,  and  for  the  exclusion  from  the  Cabinet  ot 
all  the  statesmen  who  inclined  to  an  accommodation,  the  Ring 
was  personally  responsible.  He  deserved  to  forfeit  his  crown 
for  declaring  that  “no  advantage  to  the  country  nor  personal 
danger  to  himself  could  ever  make  him  address  bimself  to  Ford 
Chatham  or  to  any  other  branch  of  Opposition.”  Iho  “  Ring  s 
Friends”  who  attempted  on  this  and  other  occasions  to  place  a 
Parliamentary  King  above  the  constitution  are  justly  stigmatized 
by  Mr.  Massey  as  far  worse  than  the  bigoted  adherents  of  Divine 
Right.  The  ultra-loyalty  of  the  Cavalier  was  a  religion— that 
of  the  “  King’s  Friend”  was  a  low  intrigue.  Commerce,  repre¬ 
sented  by  London  and  Bristol,  held  out  her  olive-branch  as 
usual,  but  in  vain. 

Few  now  remember  that  in  the  year  1778,  France  and  Spain 
having  taken  part  with  America,  a  combined  French  and  Spanish 
fleet  of  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  besides  a  large  number  of  frigates 
and  smaller  craft,  manoeuvred  for  several  iveeks  in  the  Channel, 
confined  our  fleets  to  port,  and  threatened  our  shores  with  inva¬ 
sion.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  “the  immediate  appre¬ 
hension  of  an  invasion  aroused  the  old  English  spirit.  Public 
bodies  and  individuals  came  forward  with  large  subscriptions. 
Several  noblemen  offered  to  raise  regiments  in  their  respective 
counties.  The  common  people,  though  disliking  and  even 
despising  the  profession  of  arms,  [P]  yet  in  the  presence  of  danger 
were  at  once  animated  by  a  military  spirit.  The  militia  ^  as 
readily  recruited ;  and  seamen  tempted  by  large  bounties,  pro- 
vided  by  voluntary  contributions,  came  forward  in  sufficient 
numbers.  In  fine,  the  spirit  and  energy  displayed  throughout 
the  country  were  not  very  encouraging  to  the  prospect  of  inva¬ 
sion.”  Both  the  French  and  Spanish  Governments  paid  pretty 
dearly  in  the  long  run  for  having  mixed  themselves  up  with  a 
revolt  which  was  the  precursor  of  the  French  Revolution. 

In  contending  with  the  British  Government  and  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  the  American  colonists  were  not  m  any  real 
sense  contending  with  the  British  nation.  Parliamentary  and 
electoral  corruption  was  at  its  zenith.  The  borough  members 
formed  the  immense  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
borough  seats  were  almost  universally  filled  by  nomination  or 


purchase.  Probably  Mr.  Massey  does  not  much  exaggerate  m 
lauding,  as  an  exception  to  the  general  corruption,  the  case  ot  the 
Corporation  of  Oxford,  who  applied  to  city  purposes  the  money 
for  which  they  had  sold  their  seat.  A  House  so  elected  was 
commanded  by  corrupt  Governments  through  the  patronage  ot 
an  enormous  Civil  List;  and  Dunning’s  famous  motion  was  then 
as  true  as  its  reverse,  according  to  some  judicious  observers, 
would  be  now.  Mr.  Massey’s  present  volume  just  includes  the 
first  movements  of  Parliamentary  and  Electoral  Reform,  as  well  as 
of  Religious  Emancipation  and  of  Free  Trade— movements  which 
were  destined  to  be  soon  arrested  by  the  fatal  repulsive  influence 
of  the  French  Revolution.  ,  „  e 

Mr.  Massey  thoroughly  understands  politics  and  the  House  ot 
Commons ;  and  while  he  is  on  that  ground,  we  feel  that  we  are 
under  the  guidance  of  a  well-informed,  sensible,  clear-sighted 
man.  In  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  to  social  and 
ecclesiastical  questions,  he  is  less  excellent.  Vivid  description  he 
hardly  attempts.  His  style  of  writing  is  not  eloquent,  but  prac¬ 
tical  and  clear,  though  we  have  noticed  some  slipshod  sentences. 
If  his  history  is  not  a  perfect  one,  it  is  the  best  of  the  period. 


TOPICS  FOR  INDIAN  STATESMEN* 

MR.  NORTON,  well  known  as  a  clever  and  effective^  pam¬ 
phleteer,  has  not  changed  his  character  or  altered  his  style, 
although  his  present  pamphlet  extends  to  400  pages.  His  Indian 
experience  secures  him  against  the  blunders  into  which  so  many 
writers  on  the  same  subject  have  fallen,  and  nlien  he  has  no 
special  object  to  promote,' lie  enjoys  the  opportunity  of  exposing 
popular  ignorance  and  sectarian  presumption.  The  violence  and 
unfairness  of  a  partisan  are  perhaps  less  mischievous  than  the 
follies  of  an  uninformed  declaiiner  ;  for  Indian  faction  is  at  least 
an  indigenous  or  naturalized  product  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Norton  s 
statements  and  arguments  arc  addressed  to  statesmen,  to  politi¬ 
cians,  and  perhaps  to  demagogues  ;  while  the  author  of  the  won¬ 
derful  letter  in  praise  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  which  was  lately  pub¬ 
lished  with  a  Brahminical  signature,  only  consulted  the  unclis- 
criminating  appetite  of  Exeter  Hall.  One  of  the  best  chapters  in 
the  book  is  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  the  unprincipled  agitation 
against  the  religious  neutrality  maintained  by  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment.  Of  the  proposed  suppression  of  indecorous  representa¬ 
tions  on  native  temples  and  cars,  he  remarks,  “  All  I  wish  to  say 
upon  this  point  is  this,  that  if  any  crusade  is  to  be  entered  upon 
against  the  decorations  of  the  cars  and  temples— de-decorations 
we  should  call  them— I  beg  that  the  English  in  India  may  have 
three  months’  notice,  in  order  that  I  at  any  rate  may  wind  up 
my  affairs  and  start  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  Australia  or  elsewhere  ; 
which,  disagreeable  as  it  would  be  at  my  time  of  life,  I  should 
infinitely  prefer  to  having  my  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  if  I 
could  hope  for  so  kind  and  speedy  a  death.”  The  bitter  enemy 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  of  the  Civil  Service  may  be 
considered  a  competent  witness  when  he  indignantly  contradicts 
the  allegation  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  discouraged  conversions  to  Christianity.  In  censuring 
Mr.  Montgomery’s  indiscreet  proclamation  he  gives  a  list  of 
several  considerable  offices  which  were  held  by  native  Christians 
long  before  the  recent  agitation. 

There  is  less  personality  and  violence  of  accusation  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  than  in  Mr.  Norton’s  earlier  productions,  but  he  has 
by  no  means  laid  aside  the  recklessness  and  injustice  which  too 
often  characterize  the  Indian  press.  It  may  be  natural  that,  as 
late  editor  of  the  Madras  Athenaeum,  he  should  resent  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  by  Lord  Harris  and  many  others 
against  the  local  journalists  ;  but  even  in  his  defence  he  throws 
out  random  aspersions  which,  as  he  must  be  well  aware,  are  founded 
on  the  vaguest  conjecture.  “  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake,  he 
says,  “  to  "suppose  that  the  East  India  Company  does  not  very 
largely  avail  itself  of  the  offices  of  the  press.  There  is  no  public 
body  which  more  systematically  works  this  formidable  engine  ; 
a  staff  of  admirable  writers  is  kept  in  pay  at  the  India  House  ;  a 
clever  panegyric  on  the  Company’s  government  is  a  passport  to  the 
loaves  and  fishes  of  official  employ.”  A  catalogue  of  the  supposed 
organs  of  the  India  House  follows,  including  Mr.  Mill  and  Sir 
James  Melville,  who  avowedly  drew  up  their  able  memorials  and 
petitions  in  the  name  of  the  Directors  ;  and  among  the  number  it 
seems  that  “  writers,  who  would  be  powerful  if  they  w^ere  only 
better  instructed  in  their  subject,  appeal  to  the  public  every  Sa¬ 
turday  in  a  most  sparkling  journal.  The  insinuation  is  utterly 
unfounded,  and,  to  urge  an  objection  which  Mr.  Norton  may 
consider  more  to  the  purpose,  it  is  not  even  plausible  or 
probable.  On  the  eve  of  the  inevitable  abolition  of  the  Company, 
a  corrupt  regard  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  would  certainly  have 
dictated  to  writers  in  the  Saturday  Itcvieiv  an  opposite  course. 
Mr.  Norton  is  well  aware  that  the  “  powerful  but  ill  instructed” 
writers  whom  he  libels  concurred  with  him  in  protesting  against 
the  dangerous  clamour  of  ignorant  fanatics,  and  in  recommend¬ 
ing,  in  defiance  of  popular  delusions,  that  India  should  be  go¬ 
verned  mainly  for  the  Indians.  The  assumption  that  a  just  policy 
could  be  advocated  only  from  interested  motives  by  no  means  in¬ 
creases  the  confidence  which  isclaimedon  behalf  of  thelndian  press. 
The  bitter  attacks  on  individual  civilians  which  fill  the  pages  of 
the  Madras  Athenaeum,  and  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  Administration 
of  Justice,  have  probably  in  many  cases  been  published  with  equal 
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carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  although  by  no  means  with  results 
equally  harmless.  More  than  one  honest  and  able  public  servant 
has  had  his  life  embittered  by  calumnies  which  were  only  incapable 
of  refutation  because  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  public  hearing. 
The  journalist  or  the  pamphleteer  who  can  command  an  audience 
may  become  the  worst  of  tyrants  if  he  devotes  himself  to  the 
persecution  of  individuals  who  are  practically  defenceless.  The 
Madras  press  has  in  some  instances,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
made  itself  the  organ  of  native  resentment,  provoked  bv  detected 
corruption.  Mr.  Norton,  as  one  of  the  most  indiscriminate 
accusers  of  the  Service  which  is  the  object  of  his  animosity,  is 
especially  bound  to  be  cautious  and  accurate  in  his  statements. 
In  his  chapter  on  Law  Reform,  he  quotes  from  a  pamphlet 
written  by  a  Mr.  Baynes  in  answer  to  his  denunciation  of  the 
Madras  judges,  the  assertion  that  “cases  frequently  occur  in  which 
the  judge  might  best  decide  by  tossing  up.”  There  can  be  no  in¬ 
tentional  misrepresentation,  as  the  entire  passage  is  published  at 
length  in  a  note  ;  but  it  is  curious  that  Mr.  Baynes  seems  never 
to  have  made  the  statement  which  is  ostensibly  cited  in  the  text. 
Mr.  Norton  had  shown  that  certain  judgments  in  the  Mofussil 
Courts  seemed  wholly  incompatible  with  the  evidence.  Mr. 
Baynes  replies  that  the  judges  had  based  their  decision  on  their 
conviction  that  the  evidence  was  false  ;  and  in  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  arising  from  false  testimony,  he  suggests  that  the 
judge?  of  Westminster  Hall  would  find  it  difficult  to  decide 
between  the  oaths  ot  Ramasammy  and  Verasammy,  except  by 
the  toss  of  a  half-crown.  The  inference  that  Mr.  Baynes  con¬ 
siders  a  similar  ordeal  admissible  in  the  District  Courts  of  India, 
is  altogether  gratuitous  and  unfair. 

IN  or  does  it  appear  that  Mr.  Norton  himself  has  any  remedy 
to  suggest,  except  that  the  judicial  bench  should  be  open  to  the 
bar  of  the  Presidency  towns.  He  dilates  on  the  prevalence  of 
perjury,  he  ridicules  Sir  Hrskine  Perry’s  panacea  for  Indian 
evils  in  the  shape  of  an  immigrant  swarm  of  English  barristers, 
and  he  justly  observes  that  the  punchayet  belongs  to  one  of  the 
rudest  stages  of  civilization.  Against  the  primitive  form  of  juris¬ 
prudence  established  by  Sir  John  Lawrence  in  the  Punjaub,  he 
suggests  plausible  objections,  and  he  has  evidently  not  made  up 
his  mind  either  to  subject  Europeans  to  native  tribunals,  or  to 
retain  the  anomaly  ot  separate  jurisdictions  for  different  classes 
of  subjects.  There  is  no  discredit  in  failing  to  solve  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  are  inherent  in  an  anomalous  society  and  govern¬ 
ment;  but  it  is  for  having  failed  to  achieve  in  practice  what  the 
critic  himself  cannot  even  expound  in  theory,  that  Mr.  Norton 
has  striven  to  excite  public  indignation  against  the  East  India 
Company,  and  against  its  laborious  and  experienced  servants. 
The  system  which  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  overthrow'  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  credit  of  having  kept  at  arm’s  length  the  ignorant 
fanaticism  w  hich  might  long  since  have  lost  India,  as  well  as  the 
selfish  cupidity  which  would  regard  it  as  an  English  farm.  If  it 
has  not  secured  a  perfect  administration  of  justice  in  the  midst 
of  universal  bribery  and  perjury,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  any 
other  bodj'  of  Englishmen  could  have  accomplished  more  in  the 
limited  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire.  Wearied  apparently  of  repeating  or  multiplying  his 
former  accusations,  Mr.  N orton  quotes  at  great  length  the  charges 
against  the  Courts,  the  Government,  and  the  Company,  which 
have  been  published  by  a  land  agent  and  speculator,  who,  for  the 
promotion  of  his  private  interests,  established  the  Dacca  News. 
This  “most  invaluable  witness,”  as  Mr. Norton  calls  him,  has 
had  as  many  as  ninety-tu'o  lawsuits  at  one  time  ;  and  by  his  own 
admission  he  has  uniformly  and  systematically  practised  bribery 
among  the  native  officials.  He  remarks  that  the  Company  w  ill 
probably  give  a  false  return  on  an  order  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  moved  for  by  Mr.  Ewart,  and  that  the  faith  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  nil.  The  Dacca  News  then  proceeds  to  record  several 
decisions  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut  against  a  certain  Mr.  Lamb. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  assume,  on  the  statement  of  a  hard-mouthed 
partisan,  that  any  one  of  the  judgments  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  inconsistent  with  law  or  with  justice,  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  observe  that  “Mr.  Lamb  gained  every  one  of  these  cases  in 
the  Courts  of  first  instance.  It  was  only  in  Calcutta,  where 
Civil  Servicism  is  rampant,  where  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
interloper  from  gaining  a  footing  in  the  country  is  fully  appre¬ 
ciated ;  it  was  only  in  Calcutta  that  he  lost  them.  .  .  .  "Vve  could 
bring  instances  of  parallel  cases,  wbere  natives  only  were  con¬ 
cerned,  where  decrees  were  given  in  their  favour  which  would 
have  made  Mr.  Lamb’s  fortune  had  the  same  law — we  shall  not 
desecrate  the  name  of  justice  by  applying  it  to  any  decrees  of  the 
Sudder — been  dealt  out  to  him.”  It  appears  therefore  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  invaluable  Dacca  witness,  the  Mofussil  Courts  uni¬ 
formly  decided  right,  while  the  Sudder  or  Calcutta  Court  of 
Appeal  deliberately  refused  justice  to  an  Englishman,  and 
unduly  favoured  natives.  Mr.  Norton,  on  the  other  hand,  de¬ 
nounces  the  Mofussil  Courts  as  grossly  incapable,  while  he  admits 
that  the  more  elevated  and  experienced  judges  of  the  Sudder  are 
comparatively  competent.  The  coarse  allegation  that  the  Courts 
at  the  Presidency  favour  natives  at  the  expense  of  Englishmen 
illustrates  the  temper  of  those  who  claim  exclusive  privileges  for 
a  dominant  European  caste. 

It  would  be  uncandid  to  deny  that  some  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Topics  for  Statesmen  on  various  Indian  sub¬ 
jects.  Mr.  Norton  knows  much  of  the  country,  he  possesses  con¬ 
siderable  ability,  and  he  sometimes  has  no  motive  for  partiality 
or  injustice.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  bearing  of  his  prolix  argu¬ 


ment  to  prove  that  the  revolt  was  a  rebellion  rather  than  a  mit- 
tmy  ;  but  the  author  of  the  Indian  Rebellion,  after  writing  in  a 
hurry  soon  after  the  outbreak,  may  consider  himself  bound  to 
prove  at  leisure  that  bis  predictions  have  been  fulfilled.  Now 
that  the  facts  are  generally  known,  the  question  between  mutiny 
and  rebellion  is  little  more  than  a  verbal  controversy.  A  few 
princes  and  nobles  joined  the  insurrection ;  the  peasantry  generally 
submitted  to  the  party  which  seemed  the  stronger  at  the  place 
and  time  ;  the  disreputable  part  of  the  population,  and  some  of 
the  warlike  tribes,  took  the  opportunity  to  join  the  rebels. 
English  fugitives  were  sometimes  ill-treated,  and  sometimes  pro¬ 
tected  ;  nor  could  the  most  sanguine  believers  in  native  loyalty 
have  anticipated  a  more  favourable  result.  The  narratives  of 
personal  adventure  which  have  been  published  prove  that  the 
natives  occasionally  plundered  and  murdered  both  the  English 
and  the  stragglers  from  the  army  of  mutineers ;  but  in  many 
cases  they  incurred  considerable  risk  in  protecting  uninvited 
European  guests.  Few  neutral  gentlemen  after  Culloden  did  so 
much  for  Jacobite  fugitives  as  was  done  by  the  Rajpoot  chief, 
Hurdeo  Bux,  in  Oude,  when  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Probyn  were 
thrown  on  his  unwilling  hospitality.  It  will  probably  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  rebels,  independently  of  the  Sepoy  mutineers,  have 
never  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  any  part  of  India  but 
Oude  ;  but  if  the  disaffection  which  prevailed  more  or  less  gene¬ 
rally  in  other  districts  constitutes  rebellion,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  discuss  the  use  of  a  particular  term. 

It  is  evident  that  the  agitation  which  overthrew  the  East 
India  Company  is  to  be  continued  against  the  Civil  Service,  the 
local  Governments,  and  all  the  established  maxims  of  policy  ; 
and  although  the  present  Indian  Minister,  surrounded  by  his 
able  Council,  may  check  the  movement  for  a  time,  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  to  derive  additional  vigour  from  its  past  success.  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  Derby,  and  their  colleagues  professed  to 
deprecate  any  organic  change  in  India  when  they  transferred 
the  Home  Government  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  If 
their  anticipations  are  disappointed,  two  Administrations,  and  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  will  have 
given  their  involuntary  testimony  to  the  prudence  of  those 
politicians  who  deprecated  the  unnecessary  disturbance  of  the 
old  Double  Government. 


MEMOIRS  OE  COUNT  MIOT  DE  MELITO.* 

THE  Memoirs  of  Count  Miot  de  Melito  form  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire. 
The  author  had  peculiar  sources  of  information,  and  was  a  calm, 
sensible,  painstaking,  and  observant  man.  He  entered  the  office 
of  the  Ministry  of  War  in  1788,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  remained  there  until  1 793,  when  he  was  made  Secretary- 
General  to  the  Foreign  Office.  He  was  rapidly  promoted  to 
a  post  which  gave  him  the  place,  though  not  the  name,  of  Foreign 
Minister.  In  1795  he  went  to  Florence  as  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  at  the  court  of  the  Grand-Duke,  and  thence  to  Turin  as 
ambassador,  having  taken  Corsica  on  his  way,  and  contributed  to 
the  settlement  of  the  island  after  the  retreat  of  the  English.  In 
Italy  he  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Napoleon,  who,  after  the 
1 8th  Brumaire,  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  Tribunate.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  the  Council  of  State,  where  he  sat  until  1806, 
when  Joseph,  on  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  obtained 
Napoleon’s  permission  to  take  Miot  with  him.  At  Naples,  Miot 
was  first  Minister  of  War,  and  then  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
In  1808  he  accompanied  Joseph  to  Spain,  and  was  the  intimate 
associate  of  the  mock  King  of  Madrid  until  his  abdication. 
Returning  to  Paris,  Miot  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Council  of 
State,  and  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  Empire.  The  Hun¬ 
dred  Days  saw  him  restored  for  a  short  time  to  office,  but 
the  second  Restoration  terminated  his  career,  and  he  devoted 
the  peaceful  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  study  of  antiquity  and 
the  composition  of  his  Memoirs.  The  materials  forthese  Memoirs 
had  been  collected  at  the  time  of  each  event  on  which  they  touch, 
and  Miot  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  down  at  once  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  documents,  speeches,  and  conversations  which  he 
thought  of  importance.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Memoirs 
is  of  course  merely  derived  from  sources  open  to  every  one,  and 
the  judgment  pronounced  on  current  events  by  Miot,  when  he 
was  not  himself  behind  the  scenes,  has  no  other  value  than  that 
which  attaches  to  the  opinions  of  a  temperate,  prudent,  and 
rather  timid  official.  But  when  he  relates  wffiat  happened  in  the 
Council  of  State,  or  when  he  speaks  of  the  relations  of  Napoleon 
to  his  brother,  he  tells  us  what  is  new  and  valuable ;  and  as  he  is 
but  saying  what  he  himself  heard  and  saw,  as  he  made  notes  of 
everything  immediately  after  its  occurrence,  and  as  his  career 
and  his  book  equally  show  him  to  have  been  a  businesslike  and 
scrupulous  man,  we  cannot  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  his  statements.  M.  Beugnot,  in  a  very  able  article  on  these 
Memoirs  in  the  Correspondant,  an  article  wffiich  is  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  in  piecing  together  the  scattered  fragments  of  Miot’s  infor¬ 
mation,  does  indeed  occasionally  impugn  his  accuracy,  but  only 
because  M.  Beugnot  thinks  that  Joseph  wilfully  or  involuntarily 
gave  Miot  a  w'rong  impression  of  what  was  going  on.  Of  course 
we  must  make  a  certain  reservation  when  we  accept  Miot’s  state¬ 
ments.  He  only  professes  to  tell  us  what  Napoleon  and  his 
brothers  said  and  wrote.  They  may  have  meant  something  diffe- 
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rent,  or  they  may  have  been  telling  fibs,  and  this  is  a  dangei 
against  which  he  does  not  pretend  to  protect  us.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remembered  that  the  deceit,  if  wilful,  was  practised  on 
a  man  who  had  excellent  opportunities  of  detecting  it. 

After  Napoleon  had  deprived  the  Tribunate  and  the  Senate 
of  all  real  power,  the  only  assembly  which  was  permitted  to  de¬ 
liberate  was  the  Council  of  State.  The  freedom  of  discussion 
allowed  there  depended  entirely  on  the  humour  of  the  head  ot 
the  State.  Sometimes  a  decision  was  arrived  at  on  a  secondary 
point  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  Napoleon,  and  he  gave  way. 
Sometimes  he  used  the  Council  as  a  vehicle  to  communicate  his 
views  to  the  public.  Sometimes  he  enjoined  secrecy,  and  stated 
his  views  in  order  to  see  the  effect  produced  on  a  small  body  ot 
competent  judges.  Among  the  discourses  of  Napoleon  to  the 
Council  reported  by  Miot,  the  most  interesting  is  one  which 
gives  a  sketch  of  his  policy  towards  the  Bourbons.  Ikis 
discourse  was  pronounced  soon  after  the  murder  of  the  ituke 
of  Enghien,  and  is  characterized  by  a  ferocity  which  must  have 
startled  some  members  of  the  Council.  It  had  been  re¬ 
ported  that  M.  de  Cobentzel,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  was 
shielding  in  his  house  at  Paris  a  member  of  the  Bourbon  family. 
Napoleon  took  this  occasion  of  explaining  his  general  feelings 
towards  the  ex-royal  race  of  France.  He  laughed  at  the  notion 
that  he  would  permit  an  ambassador  to  screen  an  enemy. 
Such  a  belief  implies,  he  says,  a  very  feeble  idea  of  the  policy 
which  ought  to  guide  a  Government.  “If  the  Duke  of  Berry 
or  any  other  Bourbon  had  been  concealed  by  M.  de  Cobemzel, 
not  only  would  I  have  had  him  instantly  seized,  but  I  would  have 
had  both  him  and  M.  de  Cobentzel  shot.  We  do  not  live  m  an 
age  of  asylums.  I  had  the  Duke  of  Enghien  seized  in  the 
Margravate  of  Baden,  and  people  had  the  folly  to  complain  that 
this  was  a  violation  of  territory;.  They  little  knew  me.  It  is 
not  water  that  flows  in  my  veins,  it  is  blood.  Let  not  Trance 
be  deceived.  She  can  have  neither  peace  nor  repose  until  the 
last  individual  of  the  race  of  the  Bourbons  is  exterminated. 

It  was  known  before  these  Memoirs  were  published  that  Na¬ 
poleon  frequently  and  bitterly  reproached  his  brothers  with 
having  thrown  obstacles  in  his  path.  But  the  manner  of  then 
opposition  was  not  so  clearly  apprehended.  Napoleon  wished  to 
be  Emperor  without  placing  his  brothers  in  the  succession,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  the  conspiracy  of  Pichegru  that  he  would 
give  them  the  position  they  coveted  ;  and  even  then  he  reserved 
to  himself  the  power  of  adoption.  The  notion  of  a  divorce  from 
Josephine,  as  an  escape  from  the  embarrassment  caused  by 
Napoleon’s  want  of  direct  heirs,  is  said  in  one  place  to  have  been 
first  suggested  by  Joseph,  who  did  not  wish  to  reign,  but  to  have 
the  importance  of  a  prince  in  the  line  of  possible  succession.  In 
another  place  Napoleon  seems  to  hint  that  lie  had  long  had  the 
notion  of  a  divorce  in  his  head,  but  that  he  had  dropped  it  after 
his  journey  in  Normandy  and  Belgium,  when  “he  learned  the 
whole  baseness  of  the  French,  and  became  convinced  that  he  could 
obtain  from  their  servility  anything  he  pleased  to  ask.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  Napoleon  should  have  given  himself  so  much 
trouble  about  his  brothers.  He  was  the  absolute  disposer  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  his  brothers  were  powerless.  As  he  concisely  put  it  to 
Joseph,  who  had  threatened  to  abstain  from  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation,  “  Tout  vous  manque  et  alors  je  vous  aneantirai.  But 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  real  affection  for  Joseph,  and  a  confidence 
that  in  spite  of  the  republican  sentiments  with  which  he 
annoyed  him,  he  could  trust  him  not  to  attempt  to  injure  linn, 
which,  as  he  states,  i3  more  than  he  can  say  for  Lucien.  It  is 
also  evident  from  these  Memoirs  that  at  a  comparatively  early 
period  of  his  career,  Napoleon  had  conceived  the  idea  of  creating 
a  vast  empire,  over  portions  of  which  his  brothers  should  reign 
as  his  lieutenants.  He  wanted  them  as  guardians  of  outposts, 
not  as  unoccupied  waiters  on  his  throne  at  home.  V  hen,  there¬ 
fore,  he  proposed  to  create  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  he  of¬ 
fered  the  crown  to  Joseph  on  condition  that  he  resigned  his 
place  in  the  succession  to  the  Imperial  throne.  Joseph  refused, 
and  Lombardy  was  offered  to  Louis  in  trust  for  his  son.  Louis 
also  refused  for  the  curious  reason  that  the  exceptional  favour 
accorded  to  his  son  would  “give  new  life  to  the  stories  spreac 
abroad  about  the  child.” 

Joseph  afterwards  became  more  tractable,  and  accepted  the 
Crown  of  Naples.  Miot  was  ordered  to  attend  him,  and  before 
setting  out  he  received  special  instruction  from  the  Emperor  as 
to  the  light  in  which  Joseph  was  to  be  made  to  regard  his  king- 
ship.  These  instructions  have  been  already  published  in  part 
by  Girardin  and  Du  Casse,  but  they  are  now  given  for  the  first 
time  in  full.  Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic,  both  of  the 
bad  and  the  good  sides,  of  Napoleon’s  Government.  His  direc¬ 
tions  to  Joseph,  given  through  a  person  who  was  to  be  one  of 
Joseph’s  Ministers,  are  striking,  because  they  show  how  firm  a 
hand  Napoleon  kept  over  his  family,  how  necessary  a  part  of  his 
policy  it  was  that  both  he  and  those  under  him  should  be  always 
on  the  move,  dazzling  Europe  by  the  exhibition  of  perpetual 
audacity  and  energy,  and  how  strenuously  Napoleon  attempted 
to  relieve  the  people  he  governed  from  the  spoliation  of  robbers 
less  than  himself.  “  Tell  Joseph,”  he  said,  “  that  unless  he 
obeys  my  wishes,  I  have  another  ready  to  name  in  his  place. 
I  will  call  him  Napoleon,  and  he  shall  be  my  son.  I  only 
recognise  as  relations  those  who  serve  me.  It  is  not  to  the  name 
of  Bonaparte  that  my  fortune  is  attached,  it  is  to  that  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  With  my  fingers  and  my  pen  I  make  children  for  myself. 
Joseph  must  gain  esteem  and  win  glory.  Let  him  no  longer  fear 


fatigue.  It  is  by  despising  fatigue  that  one  becomes  something, 
and  not  by  hunting  hares  at  Morfontaine.  Look  at  me ;  the 
campaign  I  have  just  made,  the  agitation  and  excitement  I  have 
gone  through,  have  made  me  fat ;  and  I  think  if  all  the  Eings 
of  Europe  entered  into  a  coalition  against  me,  I  should  get  a 
paunch  that  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous.  Let  Joseph  break  Ins 
leg  in  war,  and  then  I  shall  esteem  him.  He  ends  by  inveighing 
against  the  generals  and  administrators  who  have  made  them¬ 
selves  rich  with  plunder.  “Let  Joseph,”  he  says,  “  send  the 
offender  away  on  the  first  proof  he  has  of  injury.  I  myseil  am 
not  afraid  of  my  generals,  and  do  not  let  them  off  easily. 

When  Joseph  was  transferred  to  Spain,  Miot  shared  his  for¬ 
tunes.  From  the  first  the  King  had  no  chance,  for  Napoleon 
would  allow  him  none.  The  Spaniards  found  that  Joseph  was  a 
mere  shadow.  Even  the  generals  whom  he  was  supposed  to 
command  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  communicate  with  him,  but 
sent  their  reports  direct  to  France.  Miot  advised  him  to  abdi¬ 
cate  long  before  he  finally  abandoned  his  untenable  position. 
But  Joseph  was  buoyed  up  by  the  hearty  welcome  with  which 
a  few  Spanish  towns  received  him.  His  prospects  became 
blacker  and  blacker,  and  at  last  he  and  his  generals  got  so  used 
to  being  beaten,  that,  as  Miot  relates,  when  Marshal  Jourdan 
came  into  the  King’s  supper-room  to  announce  the  loss  ot  the 
fatal  battle  of  Yittoria,  he  merely  said,  “  Well,  our  people  wished 
for  a  battle,  aud  now  we  have  lost  it.”  He  sat  down,  joined  the 
supper-table,  and  no  one  said  any  more  about  the  batt  e.  Hiat 
a  French  army  had  been  beaten  was  a  subject  not  worth  talking 
of  even  by  the  ICiug  in  whose  behalf  the  battle  was  supposed  to 
have  been  fought.  At  last,  J osepli  would  not  or  could  not  stay 
any  longer,  and  he  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  Moriontamte, 
and  there  indulge  in  the  more  safe  and  comfortable  pursuit  ot 
hare-hunting.  Napoleon  did  not  bring  Miot  forward  after  his 
return  to  France,  aud  apparently  was  cold  and  distant  to  him,  as 
javing  been  mixed  up  with  the  errors  and  ill  success  of  Joseph. 
During  the  Hundred  Days  he  was,  however,  charged  with  rais¬ 
ing  levies  in  a  district  of  France ;  but  his  time  of  service  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  though,  apparently,  he  would  not  have 
objected  to  have  made  his  peace  with  the  Bourbons,  lie  was  not 
allowed  to  do  so,  because  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  attempted 
to  rally  round  the  Empress  at  Blois.  In  his  subsequent  life 
there  is  nothing  which  deserves  mentioning,  except  that,  in  1825, 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  to  resume  for  a  short  time  his  old  rela¬ 
tions  of  friendship  and  intimacy  with  Joseph,  who  was  then, 
under  the  title  of  the  Count  of  Survilliers,  living  m  the  State  ot 
New  York.  Otherwise,  his  existence  was  retired  and  unevent¬ 
ful,  but  his  old  age  was  not  idle  or  valueless,  for  it  was  in  a 
great  degree  devoted  to  the  composition  and  arrangement  of 
these  Memoirs,  which,  if  not  distinguished  by  any  great  grasp 
or  depth  of  reflection,  nor  any  unusual  quickness  ot  observa¬ 
tion,  are  yet  curious  and  interesting,  because  the  writer  was 
habitually  so  near  the  memorable  personages  of  whom  he  speaks. 


MONASTIC  HISTORIANS  IN  ENGLISH* 

SOME  years  ago,  Messrs.  Seeley  announced  their  intention  to 
publish  a  translation  of  our  mediawal  church  historians.  The 
work  was  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  whose  name  has 
long  been  honourably  known  in  connexion  with  this  branch  of  lite¬ 
rature  ;  it  was  to  be  comprised  in  sixteen  volumes  (or,  more  pro¬ 
perly,  half  volumes),  and  the  price  was  very  moderate.  On 
reading  the  prospectus,  and  still  more  on  seeing  the  first  speci¬ 
men  of  the  series,  our  chief  feeling  was  one  of  regret  that  the 
contents  of  it  were  to  appear  in  a  translation,  and  not  m  the 
original.  For  such  an  edition  of  the  originals— comprehensive, 
compact,  and  cheap— would  really  have  been  a  valuable  boon  to 
students  of  history ;  and  it  could  have  been  provided  with  less 
labour  than  a  translation,  since,  even  for  a  translation,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  necessary  to  take  the  trouble  of  obtaining  a  correct 
text  by  collating  the  uncritical  editions  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  with  the  best  manuscripts  of  the  several  worksu  In  the 
case  of  Anglo-Saxon,  indeed,  and  perhaps  of  eaily  Fiench,  it 
may  be  well  to  consult  the  weakness  of  many  readers  by  sup¬ 
plying  an  English  version  as  well  as  the  original;  but  for  books 
written  in  Latin,  which  is  the  usual  language  of  our  middle-age 
chroniclers,  we  believe  that  translation  is  needless  and  useless. 
No  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  Latin  is  likely  to  find  them 
readable  in  any  shape ;  and  for  all  who  can  read  Latin,  the 
originals  are  really  far  more  readable,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory 
in  other  respects,  than  any  possible  translation  into  modem 
English.  Looking  at  the  matter  commercially,  indeed,  it  was 
easy  to  understand  that  Messrs.  Seeley’s  ordinary  customers 
could  not  be  expected  to  buy  books  in  any  language  but  their 
mother  tongue,  while  many  of  them  would  be  likely  enough  to 
subscribe  for  a  set  of  volumes  which,  although  never  to  be  opened, 
would  look  handsome  on  their  shelves  by  the  side  of  Messrs. 
Seeley’s  edition  of  Foxe ;  but  if  this  consideration  served  to 
explain  the  course  which  had  been  taken  by  the  publishers,  it 
did  nothing  to  lessen  our  regret. 

We  have  sometimes  looked  into  Mr.  Stevenson’s  volumes— 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  introductions,  which  are  full  of  infor¬ 
mation  condensed  within  a  very  small  compass.  On  the  other 

*  The  Church  Historians  of  England.  Yol.  IV.  Part  I.  Translated  from 
the  original  Texts,  with  Prefaces  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson, 
M.A.  London;  Seeleys.  i85d, 
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hand,  such  parts  of  the  translations  as  we  have  read  appeared  to 
us  very  bald  and  colourless  ;  or  rather,  instead  of  anything  which 
might  represent  the  colouring  of  the  old  monastic  language,  we 
found  a, style  which  painfully  reminded  us  of  the  “  Local  Intel* 
ligence  in  a  country  newspaper.  But  we  never  inquired  into 
the  faithfulness  of  the  translators  until  very  lately,  when,  as  we 
were  reading  John  of  Hexham  in  Twysden’s  Decern  Scriptores, 
it  occurred  to  us  to  compare  some  passages  with  their  English  ver¬ 
sion.  I  lie  result  of  the  comparison  was  really  startling,  and  we 
were  led  by  it  to  apply  a  like  test  to  other  chronicles  which  are 
contained  in  the  same  half-volume  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  work.  In 
tho  cases  ot  John  and  Richard  of  Hexham,  we  proceeded  by 
occasionally  glancing  from  a  Latin  to  an  English  sentence — in 
the  other  cases,  by  taking  at  random  two  pages  of  the  trans¬ 
lation,  and  comparing  these  pages  throughout  with  the  original. 

Let  us,  then,  proceed  to  details,  beginning  with  the  Hexham 
chroniclers,  as  contained  in  Twysden,  and  in  vol.  iv.  part  i.  of 
Mr.  Stevenson  s  collection.  In  most  of  our  instances  no  com¬ 
mentary  will  be  necessary. 

1.  Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  Tork,  is  said  to  have  appeared 
after  death  to  one  of  his  archdeacons,  w  ho  asked  him,  ”  Bstne 
spes  salvationis  iuae  ?  ’  In  the  English  the  question  becomes 
“  Is  there  not .hope  of  my  salvation  P”  ( Twysd.  268 ;  Stevens.  1 6). 

2.  “Scripsit  adversus  eum  Bernardus  Abbas  Clara;  Vallis, 
cui  apostolicus  quasi  peccatuin  arriolandi  1  eputavit  repuqnare,  et 
quasi  see  his  idolat  riac  nolle  acquiescere.”  (Twysd.  275).  “  Bernard, 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,  wrote  against  him,  and  the  Dope  resolutely 
opposed  him,  as  if  repudiating  the  sin  of  witchcraft  and  the 
iniquity  of  idolatry.”  (Stev.  24). 

3.  Ingredicnsquo  basilican),  subito  obviam  habuit  minis¬ 
trum  altaris,  acceptumque  a  presbytero  oelcbrante  divina  mys- 
teria  osmium  pads  oblatum  ab  eo  primus  omnium  ipse  accepit.” 
(Twysd.  278).  “Immediately  on  entering  the  church  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  to  the  priest,  and  received  before  all  from  the 
celebrant  of  the  holy  mysteries,  the  kiss  of  peace  offered  by  him.” 
(Stev.  28).  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  “  minis¬ 
trum  altaris”  docs  not  mean  “  the  priest,”  but  his  assistant  at 
the  altar.  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  as  it  stands,  cannot 
be  translated,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  that  acceptum  and 
osculum  ought  to  be  changed  into  the  ablative,  when  the  sense 
would  be  “  having  received  the  kiss  of  peace,  he  was  the  first  to 
receive  the  Host  (oblatum).”  Whether  this  be  right  or  not,  Mr. 
tetevenson  s  translation  is  certainly  wrong  ;  and  it  appears  to  us 
that,  where  thero  is  any  difficulty  or  doubt,  the  translator, 
instead  of  passing  it  over  as  if  all  were  plain,  ought  to  give  the 
original  words  in  a  note. 

4.  “  Propter  devotissimum  reverentiae  obsequium  plurimo 
si  Li  dilectionis  aflectu  devinctum.”  (Twysd.  280). 

“  Endeared  to  him  by  strong  affection  on  account  of  his 
devoted  and  reverential  services.”  (Stev.  29). 

5-  “  Archiepiscopus  accessum  responsalium  ad  se praeveniens.” 
(Twysd.  281). 

“  Ihe  archbishop  denied  the  messengers  access  to  him.”  (Stev. 30). 

6.  “  Qui  etiam  apud  exteras  nationes,  peregrinos,  &c.,  suis 
munificentiis  donavit.  Gloriosius  dixerim,  quod,”  Ac.  (Twysd. 
282.) 

He  bestowed  his  liberality,  moreover,  on  foreign  nations,  on 
pilgrims,”  &c . “I  might  proudly  tell,”  &c.  (Stev.  31.) 

7.  King  Stephen  says  at  a  council,  “  Distributionem  bonorum 
ecclesiasticorum  in  manu  episcoporum  esse  perhibeo.”  (Twysd. 
314.)  The  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  property  is  turned  by 
the  translator  (p.  41)  into  “  the  patronage  of  ecclesiastical  benefices” 

a  very  different  thing,  which  was  not,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishops. 

8.  “  In  hac  procellosae  lempestulis  rabie.”  (Twysd.  316.) 

“  In  this  raging  and  tempestuous  period.”  (Stev.  43.) 

0.  “  Qui  multos  miserabiliter  interemerant,  ac  insepultos 
reliquerant,  ipsi  multo  iniserabilius  trucidati,  nec  patrio  nec 

peregrino  more  sepulchri  usi . aut  lacerati  aut  discerpti 

sunt.”  (Twysd.  322.) 

“  Those  who  had  cruelly  massacred  multitudes,  and  giving 
them  neither  their  country’s  nor  a  foreign  rite  of  burial,  were 
either  dismembered,”  &c.  (Stev.  50.)  The  words  “  ipsi  .  .  .  tru¬ 
cidati  ’  are  left  out.  Usi,  we  need  hardly  say,  does  not  mean 
giving,  but  receiving  burial. 

10.  “Ad  ejus  [supprioris]  providentiam  omnis  regularium 
observationum  diligentia  maxime  pertinebat.”  (Twysd.  324.) 

“  The  whole  charge  of  the  ritual  observance  came  under  his 
supervision.”  (Stev.  52.) 

11.  “  Ut  ultra  oclo  dies  Corpus  Christi  non  reservelur.” 
(Twysd.  327.) 

That  the  Body  of  Christ  be  not  received  beyond  eight  days.” 
(Stev.  55.)  Perhaps  this  is  merely  a  misprint. 

12.  “  Cappa  is  rendered  “ a  hood’’  (Ibid.)  It  might  with 
greater  probability  be  rendered  a  cap,  and  with  equal  accuracy  a 
pair  of  trousers. 

13.  There  is  a  denunciation  of  clergymen,  “  publice  saecularium 
negotia  procuranles,”  which  (without  any  notice  of  the  word 
publice)  is  rendered  “who  engage  in  secular  business.”  (Twysd. 
327 ;  Stev.  56.)  The  Latin,  however,  does  not  mean,  as  the 
English  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose,  clergymen  w  ho  engage 
in  such  business  on  their  own  account,  but  those  who  manage 
the  business  of  secular  persons.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  words 
publice  and  procuranles  ought  to  be  understood  as  directed 
exclusively  against  a  class  who  are  the  subjects  of  many  other 


canons  in  the  age  to  which  this  belongs — namely,  clergymen  who 
acted  for  hire  as  advocates  or  procurators  in  courts  of  law. 

The  last  three  instances  are  from  the  decrees  of  a  council ;  and, 
as  some  of  these  are  enforced  by  penalties,  we  may  notice’  here 
that  in  the  translation  no  distinction  is  ever  made  between 
anathema  and  excommunication,  which  were  really  different 
things.  J 

Ihe  next  chronicle  is  that  of  Plolyrood,  of  w'hich  the  original 
TL*o  b°  f°un(I  in  the  first  volume  of  Wharton’s  Anglia  Sacra. 
Within  a  page  and  a  half  we  have  noticed  the  following  errors  : — 

1.  “  Salulfera  exhortatione  cocptum  tauti  periculi  funditus 
extinguit  incendium.”  (Whart.  152.)  “Entirely  extinguished 
the  flames  which  had  thus  broken  out,”  (Stev.  68)  the  first  two 
words  of  the  Latin  being  omitted. 

2.  “  Dost  multa  quae  fecit  in  terms  opera  ccclcsiia,  ad  per- 
cipienda  praemia  vitae  ccelestis  de  terris  ablata  transit.” 

bhe  departed  from  this  world  to  receive  the  reward  of  the 
life  which  is  in  heaven,  which  she  had  in  many  respects  antici¬ 
pated  while  yet  in  the  flesh.” 

3-  “  33  [annos]  in  saeculari  habiiti  nobilissime  conversata 
fuerat.” 

“  I  hirty -three  of  which  [years]  she  spent  in  the  greatest  renown, 
clad  m  the  robes  of  a  lay-woman.” 

4.  “  Inter  medendum  defunctus.” 

He  died  as  his  wounds  were  being  dressed .”  It  may  have 
been  so,  but  the  Latin  is  not  so  precise. 

3.  “  Wilfridus  a  sede  repulsus.” 

“  Wilfrid,  who  had  been  ea-pclled  from  his  see.”  He  had,  in 
fact,  not  been  expelled,  but,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  readmis¬ 
sion  had  been  refused  to  him. 

W  c  now  come  to  the  chronicle  of  Melrose,  printed  in  the 
collection  of  Gale  and  Pell,  vol.  1.,  (Oxf.,  1684.)  and  we  open  the 
English  version  at  page  21 1.  Here  the  fault  is  not  so  much 
that  the  translator  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  as 
that  he  takes  it  on  himself  to  tell  the  story  in  his  own  way.  We 
do  not  venture  to  set  down  as  mistakes  the  translation  of 
“ pomcerio”  by  “  orchard,”  nor  that  of  “si”  by  “unless';”  for, 
perhaps,  in  the  improved  text  which  Mr.  Stevenson  himself  lias 
edited  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  the  readings  may  bo  “  pomario” 
and  “nisi,  which  would  equally  well  suit  the  context  in  each 
case.  But,  letting  these  variations  pass,  we  have  to  note  within 
a  page  and  a  half  such  specimens  of  skill  as  the  following: — 

1.  “Per  quod  (posticum)  jam  paulo  ante  transicrat  pate- 
factum.”  (Gale,  223.) 

“  Which,  when  he  had  last  piassed  it,  was  open.” 

2.  Ihe  hero  of  the  story,  it  is  said,  found  the  postern  miracu¬ 
lously  opened,  “per  quod  ad  votum  exivit.”  The  translator  tells 
us  that  it  “  opened  for  him  of  itself,  just  as  he  had  been  wishing,” 
but  leaves  us  to  infer  for  ourselves  that  he  went  out  by  it. 

3.  “  Innixam.” 

“  Dependent  upon,”  (which  makes  nonsense). 

4.  “  In  spatioso  acre  ecclesia;.” 

“  In  the  open  and  spacious  body  of  the  church.” 

3.  “  Iusinuosas  manuum  tripudiationes.” 

“  He  made  frequent  signs  with  the  hand.” 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  render  the  Latin  phrase  at 
once  adequately  and  concisely  ;  but  surety  something  better  than 
this  might  have  been  offered.  And  here  again  is  an  instauce  in 
which  it  would  have  been  well  to  give  the  original  words  in  a 
note. 

6.  “Dcum  ex  toto  eorde  dilexisti  in  vita  tua.” 

“  Thou  hast  loved  God  in  this  life,”  (“  cx  toto  corde”  being 
omitted.) 

Passing  over  Jordan  Fantosme’s  Chronicle,  which  we  have 
not  at  present  the  means  of  comparing  with  the  edition  printed 
for  the  Surtees  Society,  we  come  to  certain  documents  relating 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  and  here  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we 
have  not  observed  any  blunder  worthy  of  remark,  either  in  tho 
account  of  Lanfranc  from  the  Canterbury  Obituary  (pp.  300-1), 
or  in  two  pages  of  Diceto  (pp.  332-3).  But  the  Annals  of  Win¬ 
chester,  with  which  the  volume  concludes,  are,  if  we  may  judge 
by  PP-  332'3>  no  better  than  the  average.  Of  this,  we  may  give 
these  proofs. 

1.  “  Se  morituram.” 

“  Her  heart  would  break.”  (Whart.  i.  201). 

This  is  nothing  worse  than  a  loose  translation;  but,  as  such, 
deserves  to  be  condemned. 

2 — 5.  “Kil  liabet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  sc, 

Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit.” 

There  is  no  notice  that  the  words  are  a  quotation,  or  that  they 
are  in  verse;  and  “  ridiculos”  is  rendered  “  contemptible.”  In 
the  two  pages  which  we  are  examining,  there  are  four  other 
poetical  quotations.  In  two  of  them  the  translator,  as  in  this 
place,  takes  no  notice  of  any  difference  from  the  ordinary  text ; 
and  the  others  are  entirety  omitted.  With  regard  to  one  of 
those  which  are  translated,  we  agree  that  the  language  of  the 
original  is  somewhat  too  coarse  to  be  produced  in  English;  but 
while  a  mild  periphrasis  may  be  proper  for  the  text,  the  more 
pungent  Latin  ought  to  be  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

7.  “  Singuli  episcoporum  ad  quos  regina  rescripserat,  rescrip- 
lis  se  invicem  consuluerunt.” 

“Each  of  Ihe  bishops,  to  whom  the  queen  had  written,  seve¬ 
ralty  gave  her  liis  advice  in  reply.” 

8.  “  Me  in  I>eum  et  regem  reum  condemnabitis  honoro 
privandum.” 
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“You  may  condemn  me  to  be  stripped  of  my  rank  before  God 

and  the  king  who  is  on  his  trial.'  _ 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  observe,  in  addition  to  the  obvious 
mistake  of  connecting  reum  with  recjem,  that  the  king  was  not 

°%h:*Xn  VOS  suspendam  diutius”  (utterly  omitted  in  the 

Enghsli^ententia  proferatur  in  maedium  et  fornicariam.” 

“  Let  sentence  be  passed  against  her  as  an  adulteress  and  a 

8tr“Fornicariam”  means  Queen  Emma;  “mcechum”  her  alleged 
naramour,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Even  if  the  word  had 
been  “  mcechum,”  the  necessity  of  a  correction  might  have  been 
suggested  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  sentence,—  '  Let  each  o 

th  We  have  now  examined  a  specimen  from  every  part  of  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  half  volume,  with  the  exception  of  bantosmes 
Chronicle;  and  in  proportion  to  the  slightness  of  our  examina¬ 
tion,  the  suspicion  which  must  arise  against  the  collection  is 
heavier.  It  would  seem  (although  the  title-page  does  not  uu- 
eauivocally  say  so)  that  the  translations  are  not  in  general  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  himself,  but  by  other  hands ;  and  we  are  really 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  where  he  can  have  picked  up  persons  so 
utterly  incompetent  as  his  anonymous  assistants.  V  ery  pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  the  other  volumes,  or  portions  of  them,  may  be 
less  faulty  than  that  which  is  now  before  ns.  But  the  editor  is 
answerable  for  tbe  correctness  of  the  entire  series  ;  and,  it  such 
evidence  as  that  which  we  have  produced  can  be  brought  against 
any  part,  it  is  clear  that  every  other  part— nay,  that  every  sen¬ 
tence-must  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  cannot  derive  any 
warranty  from  the  general  reputation  of  the  whole.  I  his  version 
can  never  be  trusted  by  readers  who  wish  to  know  what  the 
monastic  historians  really  said  ;  and  while  we  still  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  respect  for  Mr.  Stevenson  as  an  editor  of  ancient 
texts,  we  are  compelled  to  think  very  differently  of  him  as  the 
superintendent  of  a  translation. 

A  CHINAMAN’S  JOURNAL  IN  JAPAN* 

IT  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  any  literary  results 
from  the  labours  of  the  Eussian  ecclesiastical  mission  at 
Pekin  have  been  given  to  the  world.  The  missionaries  have  been 
there  for  two  centuries— they  have  enjoyed  a  perfect  ireedom  of 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  as  well  as  all  the  facilities  for  study 
which  the  monastic  life  affords  ;  and  even  when  the  persecution 
of  other  religionists  was  at  the  hottest,  they  have  been  Jeit  in 
peace.  But  either  they  have  till  lately  written  nothing,  or  their 
writings  have  been  suppressed  by  the  instinctive  secretiveness  ot 
the  Eussian  Government.  Tbe  works  before  us  are  the  first 
that  have  appeared,  and  they  have  appeared  at  a  moment  when 
descriptions  of  Chinese  life  and  manners  are  likely  to  be  any¬ 
thing  but  a  variety,  and  have  therefore  lost  their  principal  value. 
There  are  many  things  in  this  volume  which  might  have  been  of 
interest  two  years  ago.  There  is  a  dissertation  on  the  tenure  of 
land  which  has  been  in  force  at  various  periods,  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  domestic  religious  observances  which  seem  to 
form  the  only  real  religion  of  China,  and  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  relations  between  China  and  Thibet — all  abstracted  or 
translated  from  native  works,  and  therefore  possessing  a  literary 
as  well  as  an  historical  value.  But  in  the  expectation  of  the  re¬ 
velations  that  are  probably  now  in  store  for  Europe,  the  public 
will  think  old  learning  about  China  as  tiresome  as  old  geology 
or  old  law. 

But  there  is  one  paper  in  the  collection  which  possesses  an 
interest  that  will  in  no  way  be  eclipsed  by  the  treaty  of  Tien- 
gin.  It  is  the  journal  of  a  Chinaman  who  visited  Nangasaki,  m 
Japan,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  condensed  and  trans¬ 
lated  by  one  of  the  Eussian  monks.  It  has  a  special  value,  for 
notwithstanding  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  two  nations, 
works  on  Japan  scarcely  exist  in  Chinese  literature.  Except 
when  they  are  tempted  by  gold  mines,  the  Chinese  are  not  a 
travelling  nation,  and  the  Japanese,  as  is  well  known,  give  no 
encouragement  to  tourists.  In  their  jealousy  of  all  stranger* 
they  are  a  caricature  of  the  Chinese  themselves.  The  two 
annual  Dutch  ships  which,  till  late  events  enforced  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  traditional  policy,  constituted  the  whole  of  their 
intercourse  with  Christendom,  were  subjected  to  the  most  rigid 
regulations.  They  were  required  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  August, 
and  to  leave  on  a  fixed  day  in  October.  The  crews  inhabited 
their  own  quarter  in  Nangasaki,  within  which  they  were  jealously 
restrained.  The  Japanese  Government  even  required  a  hostage 
as  security  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
ships  in  one  year,  the  captain  was  seized  and  detained  till  the 
departure  of  the  next  pair  of  ships  in  the  year  following.  A  vigi¬ 
lance  scarcely  less  rigorous  was  exercised  over  the  Chinese. 
They  were  so  far  favoured  above  the  Dutch  that  they  were 
allowed  to  send  any  number  of  merchant  junks  to  Nangasaki,  but 
any  communication  with  the  Japanese  was  most  rigorously 
watched.  The  account  which  the  Chinese  traveller  gives  of  the 
precautions  that  were  taken  is  curious,  and  is  probably  as  true 
now  as  it  was  when  he  wrote.  As  soon  as  a  Chinese  ship  appears 

*  Arbeiten  der  Kaiserlich  Russischen  Gesandtschaft  zu  Peking  iiber 
China,  sein  Voile,  seine  Religion,  seine  Institutionen,  $c.  Aus  dem  Eus- 
sischen,  nacli  dem  in  St.  Petersburg  veroffenthchten  Original,  von  Dr.  Carl 
Abel  und  F.  A.  Mecklenburg.  Berlin  ;  Heinicke.  i858. 


in  the  offing,  it  is  assigned  to  a  special  officer.  The  crew  are 
quartered  in  a  house  fixed  upon  by  him,  and  he  furnishes  them 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  they  may  require,  and  they  are 
never  allowed  to  leave  the  Chinese  quarter  without  a  passport 
specially  obtained  from  tbe  Governor  of  the  town.  Meanwhile 
their  merchandize  is  unloaded  by  another  officer,  who  selects 
from  it  whatever  he  thinks  may  be  acceptable  at  Court,  alter 
which  the  Chinaman  is  at  liberty  to  offer  it  for  sale.  But 
even  the  mode  of  sale  is  regulated  and  supervised  by  the 
paternal  Government.  Eirst,  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese 
merchants  are  assembled  together  in  a  warehouse  to  see  the 
packages  opened,  and  to  look  at  the  goods  that  are  unpacked  ; 
but  neither  side  is  allowed  to  speak  to  the  other.  I  hen  the 
Chinese  merchants  are  summoned  to  meet  a  Japanese  inter¬ 
preter,  who  brings  them  a  blank  paper,  on  which  they  are  made 
to  write  the  price  they  demand  for  their  goods,  Iken  the  Japa¬ 
nese  merchants  are  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  Chinese  quarter, 
where  all  the  goods  are  exposed  upon  tables.  Each  merchant 
writes  down  secretly  on  a  piece  of  paper  how  much  he  wants, 
and  what  he  is  prepared  to  give  ;  and  then  he  seals  his  paper 
and  throws  it  into  a  box.  The  box  is  then  delivered  to  the 
Chinese  merchants  to  examine;  they  select  the  offer  which 
the  most  advantageous;  and  the  purchase^  is  thereby 


is  me  muBii  ,  -  i  - 

concluded  without  any  further  communication  between  the 
parties  concerned.  By  this  ingenious  plan,  which  may  be  justly 
denominated  “trade  by  ballot,”  and  which  we  commend  to  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Henry  Berkeley,  does  the  paternal  Government  ot 
Japan  secure  perfect  impartiality  in  the  operations  of  commerce. 
The  paternal  Governments  of  Europe,  which  are  mere  tyros  in 
the  art  compared  with  the  Government  of  Japan,  will,  no  doubt, 
profit  by  the  example,  now  that  increased  facilities  of  communi¬ 
cation  have  brought  it  before  their  eyes.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  tender  vigilance  extends  to  the  morals  and  to  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Chinese.  The  singmg-girls— who  answer  to  the 
dancing-girls  of  India,  and  form  part  of  every  entertainment 
—never  perform  till  after  three  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  at 
least  half  the  day  is  secured  to  morality  ;  and  the  passport  system 
exists  in  such  vigour,  that  whenever  one  of  these  young  ladies 
wishes  to  enter  or  to  leave  the  Chinese  quarter  she  has  to  send 
in  her  name  to  the  authorities.  Like  the  flower-girls  of  whom 
Dr  Yvan  tells  us,  they  enjoy  an  enviable  position  compared  to 
the  “social  evils”  of  other  countries.  There  is  no  dishonour 
attached  to  their  vocation.  They  “  come  out  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
assume  all  the  duties  and  receive  all  the  respect  belonging  to  a 
wife  earn  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  generally  marry  at  fave- 
and-twenty.  “  Some  of  them,”  says  our  author,  “  make  Honour¬ 
able  and  intelligent  housewives ;  others  are  stubborn  and  lil- 
tempered.”  But  they  pluuder  the  Chinese  merchants  to  an 
extent  so  enormous  and  so  proverbial,  that  the  mountain  which 
lies  in  the  centre  of  Nangasaki  Bay  is  called  by  the  common 
people  “  the  Mountain  of  the  Change  of  Souls,  and  the  or'dge 
which  leads  to  the  Chinese  quarter  goes  by  the  name  ot  the 
Bridge  of  the  Loss  of  Understanding.” 

The  Japanese  Government  exercises  a  more  effectual  control 
over  the  religion  of  its  visitors.  There  is  but  one  proscribed 
religion,  and  that  is  Christianity— all  other  religions  are  tolerated. 
Probably  the  Japanese  have  the  same  ground  for  this  invidious 
selection  that  Elizabeth  had  for  proscribing  Eomamsm.  Ever 
since  the  tricks  played  by  the  Jesuits,  and  the  discovery  made 
bv  the  Government  at  that  time  that  more  than  half  the  inhabi- 
tants  were  converts,  and  that,  on  the  strength  of  this  success, 
the  priests  were  forming  political  projects,  Christianity  has  been 
synonymous,  in  the  Japanese  mind,  with  rebellion,  lhe  custom 
of  forcing  every  stranger  to  trample  on  the  cross,  as  a  sign  that  he 
repudiates  Christianity,  is  well  known.  The  only  novelty  in  our 
author’s  account  of  it  is  the  recital,  which  the  stranger  is  forced 
to  make  previous  to  the  ceremony,  of  all  the  illegal  customs  and 
subtle  arts  formerly  practised  by  the  Christians.  It  also  appears 
that  it  is  not  a  cross,  but  a  copper-plate,  which  they  trample 
underfoot.  The  copper-plate  is  supposed,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  to  represent  the  image  of  “  Tyan-tshsu,  i.  e.,  our  Lord. 
With  the  same  object  of  excluding  for  ever  the  religion  which 
gave  the  Japanese  so  much  trouble,  every  book  which  is  brought 
in  a  Chinese  ship  is  carefully  examined  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  before  the  owner  is  allowed  to  take  it  on  shore  with 
him.  Before  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  commenced,  there 
was  a  monastery  at  Nangasaki,  dedicated  to  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  but  it  has  been  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  present 
Chinese  quarter.  Other  religionists  have  their  temples  in  great 
numbers.  There  is  a  temple  to  the  Goddess  of  the  Sea,  and  a 
temple  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Place,  and  a  temple  to  Confucius,  and 
another  to  a  Chinese  divinity  of  an  unpronounceable  name, 
under  whose  shadow  the  Chinese  are  buried.  At  most  of  these 
temples  there  are  annual  festas,  at  which  lanterns  and  singing- 
girls  seem  to  be  the  principal  features.  The  Da-oss— the  moun¬ 
tebanks  and  conjurors  of  China— have  a  temple,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  oldest  in  the  land,  and  at  which  the  inhabitants  oiler 
taoers  and  money;  and  the  Buddhists,  both  Japanese  and 
Chinese,  have  several  temples.  Then  there  is  one  temple  ot 
which  the  singmg-girls  form  the  devout  and  privileged  congre¬ 
gation  ;  and  there  was  another  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
play-actors,  until  one  night  they  made  a  drunken  riot,  where¬ 
upon  they  and  their  deity  were  unceremoniously  suppressed  by 
the  Governor.  In  all,  the  temples  number  about  twenty,  and, 
from  our  author’s  enthusiastic  description  of  their  beauties,  their 
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builders  seem  to  have  had  as  keen  a  taste  for  the  picturesque  as 
the  founders  of  our  own  monasteries  : — 

11'e>  all  occupy  prominent  situations,  and  all  serve  as  retreats  where  one 
can  gi\  e  oneselt  up  to  spiritual  meditation.  There  grow  closely  thronged 
trees  and  flowers;  around  arc  the  naked  rocks  and  lonely  clouds;  long 
galleries  and  mazy-bowered  walks  conceal  the  side  of  the  precipice ;  and  S' 
you  go  up  the  steps  through  the  gate,  there  open  to  your  eyes  new  pictures 
ot  gentle  beauty.  Iruly  these  spots  form  heavenly  dwelling-places,  and  one 
ot  the  most  charming  sea-pictures. 

Iu  the  selection  of  beautiful  sites  the  Buddhist  temples 
especially  shine.  Moreover,  the  monks  are  zealous  horticul¬ 
turists,  and  improve  the  natural  beauties  of  their  temples  by 
taking  great  pains  with  their  gardens — a  virtue  which  obtains 
full  credit  from  our  author,  whoso  delight  iu  every  kind  of 
natural  beauty  is  worthy  a  native  of  the  “  land  of  flowers.”  One 
set  of  monks  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  especially  of  the  China-aster,  of  which  they  produce  full 
a  hundred  varieties.  TV  hen  the  flowers  bloom  they  invite  the 
Chinese  merchants  to  a  feast,  and  allow  them  to  take  away 
whatever  flowers  please  them  best,  which,  as  our  author  observes, 
“  is  very  loveable  of  the  Buddhists.”  Another  Buddhist  temple 
seems  to  form  a  kind  of  tea-garden  to  Nangasaki : — 

There  also  is  a  Buddhist  temple,  Guan-in-tan,  which  is  built  on  a  perpen- 
cliculai  rock,  find  consists  of  many  stories.  From  the  top  of  it  you  can  enjoy 

the  view  of  wild  nature . Before  the  terrace  of  the  temple  the  bamboos 

grow  thickly,  and  you  can  hear  the  babbling  of  a  brook.  It  raises  the  spirit 
of  the  visitor  above  the  boundaries  of  the  world.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
two  different  fountains  of  remarkably  cold  water,  which  they  use  also  in  the 
Chinese  quarter  for  their  tea.  It  only  trickles  drop  by  drop  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  but  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  In  truth,  the  spot  is  distinguished  by 
its  beauty.  They  have  erected  a  bower  in  it,  in  which  fifty  persons  can  sit; 
and  at  the  season  when  the  flowers  bloom,  many  promenaders  come  to  this 
spot  with  wine  or  tea,  and  pass  the  hours  happily  in  converse  with  friends  or 
at  chess.  Every  one  chooses  his  own  entertainment  for  himself. 

The  Japanese  are  described  as  being  an  intelligent  and  sharp- 
witted  race,  “no  way  inferior  to  the  Chinese  in  cultivation,  and 
neither  the  men  nor  the  women  fond  of  idleness.”  But  our 
author  laments  that  in  many  points  they  still  cling  to  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  a  remote  antiquity.  They  know  nothing  even  of  an 
author  so  modern  as  Confucius,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  municipal 
code  of  the  dynasty  Tshsou.  They  buy  waggon-loads  of  Chinese 
books,  but  it  is  only  to  keep  them  as  curiosities,  for  they  cannot 
read  them  ;  and  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  public  examina¬ 
tions  science  is  of  course  not  valued.  No  doubt  that  now  they  are 
to  be  exposed  to  contact  with  another  nation  even  more  zealous 
for  examinations  than  the  Chinese,  this  blot  will  be  speedily 
effaced.  1  J 

Our  Chinaman,  being  only  a  merchant,  was  no  philosophical 
observer,  and  there  are  many  gaps  in  his  information  which  we 
would  gladly  see  supplied.  Concerning  manners  and  customs, 
the  most  fruitful  field  for  travellers’  tales,  he  has  very  little  to 
tell  that  is  worth  retaining.  The  only  amusing  trait  he  mentions 
is  the  mode  in  which  a  Japanese  flirt  may  be  detected.  When 
a  Japanese  lady  wishes  to  express  her  good-will  privately  to  a 
lover,  she  tattoos  certain  concerted  signs  on  the  back  of  her  hand 
with  Indian  ink.  Of  course,  if  this  secret  mode  of  telegraphing 
is  often  resorted  to,  the  whole  of  the  backs  of  both  hands  are 
blackened  by  degrees,  and  must  remain  so  for  ever ;  for  she  may 
forget,  but  she  never  can  wipe  out.  What  she  does  when  there 
is  no  more  room  to  continue  her  register  of  frailties  we  are  not 
told. 

Our  author  only  records  what  fell  under  his  eyes,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  has  nothing  to  say  with  reference  to  the  political  con¬ 
dition  or  the  natural  resources  of  the  empire.  There  are  a  very 
few  words  concerning  its  products.  Minerals  he  does  not  men¬ 
tion  ;  wheat  and  rice  both  grow  in  considerable  abundance, 
together  with  most  of  the  more  southern  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
Europe ;  and  the  inhabitants  drink  something  which  the  ltussian 
monks  have  translated  as  wine.  But  on  all  matters  of  graver 
importance,  he,  like  every  other  stranger,  was  not  allowed  to 
observe.  The  day  has  not  yet  come  for  curiosity  on  those 
points  to  be  gratified  the  barrier  will  probably  never  be  broken 
but  by  force.  Doubtless,  however,  England  will  ere  long  find 
some  Sir  John  Bowring  devoted  enough  to  sacrifice  his  con¬ 
science  to  his  country,  and  invent  a  pretext  to  enable  us  to  go  to 
war.  And  then  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 


BLAKE’S  LONG  VACATION  IN  PICTURE  GALLERIES* 

"VOTHING  could  have  been  more  useful  to  travellers  than 
-L '  Mr.  Blake  s  book,  if  the  execution  of  it  had  answered  to 
the  idea,  douched  by  the  miseries  of  his  countrymen,  encum¬ 
bered  with  Buskin  or  Kiigler,  or  compelled  to  lay  out  their 
francs  on  local  catalogues,  he  aims  at  supplying  a  guide-book  to 
most  of  the  main  collections  of  Europe,  in  which  the  works  of 
real  merit  shall  be  selected  and  described  with  information  suffi¬ 
cient  to  lender  any  other  guide  needless.  An  exact  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  schools,  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the 
tecnnical  methods  of  art,  and  the  purest  and  best-practised  natural 
taste  are,  obviously,  preconditions  indispensable  to  any  just  per¬ 
formance  of  this  task.  Something  analogous  was  undertaken 
eighty  years  ago  by  a  critic  not  deficient  in  any  of  these  requisites, 

*  A  Zona  Vacation  in  Continental  Picture  Galleries.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  IV  .  Jex  Blake,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford;  one  of  the 
Assistant  Masters  at  Rugby  School,  London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 
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and  possessed  of  some  in  an  eminent  degree.  What  Sir  Joshua 
Bey nolds  did  for  Belgium  and  Holland— what,  we  may  add,  Mr. 
Rusk  in  has  partially  done  for  Venice — Mr.  Blake  Las  attempted 
for  the  far  wider  field  of  Germany  and  It  tly. 

Mr.  Blake  honestly  informs  us  that  he  has  no  real  knowledge. 
He  is,  as  lie  says,  “no  artist  and  no  connoisseur.’  Except  that 
simple  old  biographer,  as  naive  and  fresh  as  Herodotus,” 
\  asan  (who,  by  the  by,  though  sufficiently  garrulous,  was  no  old 
woman),  he  appears  to  have  read  nothing  on  the  subject  of  his 
book  when  lie  left  England.  His  acquaintance  with  Kiigler  dates 
no  further  back  than  “this  last  Easter,”  although  he  thinks 
much  must  bo  due  unconsciously  and  implicitly  to  Buskin  and 
Kiigler,  for  (and  these  writers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  it) 
they  have  leavened  the  whole  lump.”  A  writer  who  thus  dis¬ 
claims  any  serious  knowledge  of  the  history,  the  aims,  the  methods 
ot  art,  and  then  writes  a  guide-book  to  the  art  of  half  Europe, 
Jays  claim  to  a  higher  method  of  criticism.  It  must  be  by  intui¬ 
tive  taste  that  lie  judges.  We  will  quote  Mr.  Blake’s  own  exposi¬ 
tion  on  this  subject : — 

The  writer  has  endeavoured  to  criticise  in  no  exclusive  spirit ;  to  appre¬ 
ciate  excellence  of  every  kind.  At  the  same  time  he  has  wished  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  to  write 

N ullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri. 

The  first  step  towards  understanding  a  man,  seems  to  be  to  look  at  him  from 
his  own  point  ot  view;  and  never  to  condemn  him,  because  he  has  not  the 
merits  ot  another.  To  sec  no  grandeur  in  Rubens,  because  his  flowing  out¬ 
line  has  not  the  symmetry  of  Raffael-to  despise  even  the  minute  reproduction 
ot  Gerard  Bow  because  it  has  none  of  the  energy  of  Tintoretto— to  forget  the 
wondertul  truth  of  Holbein,  because  his  fac-simile  portraits  have  neither  the 
romance  ot  Titian  nor  the  penetration  of  Leonardo— to  think,  in  short,  little 
ot  one  man,  because  he  has  not  the  soul  of  another— involves  in  the  first 
place  a  complete  loss  of  all  the  enjoyment  that  a  wider  range  of  taste  would 
give,  and  moreover  displays  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the  first  principle  of  all 
excellence  and  all  originality — do  your  best,  and  dare  to  be  yourself. 

The  theory  here  expressed,  so  far  as  it  goes  (except  that  no 
one  ever  ^  see  no  grandeur  in  Bubens,  or  forget  the  truth  of 
Holbein’s  portraits),  may  be  all  very  well.  It  has  a  look  of  libe¬ 
rality  which  will  please  every  one  who  goes  to  a  gallery  to  amuse 
his  eye  in  the  half  hour  between  the  table  d'hdle  and  the  railway. 
But  it  merely  tells  us  to  like  what  is  likeable.  It  says  nothin**  of 
what  the  artist  and  the  spectator  ought  to  like.  If  an  artist  is 
mean,  why  not  admire  him  for  liis  meanness?  There  is  nothing 
here  but  a  definition  of  taste  in  the  animal  sense.  The  first  prin- 
ciple  of  all  excellence  in  Art  is  not  to  “  do  your  best,”  but  to  know 
what  the  best  is — not  the  fool’s  motto,  “  to  dare  to  be  yourself,” 
but  to  submit  humbly  to  the  great  Nature  around  you,  and  to 
try  how  to  express  it  with  the  least  egotism.  Whether  to  bo 
gained  from  books,  from  the  works  of  other  men,  or  from  the 
study  of  reality,  these  are,  to  the  painter,  the  rules  of  taste  and 
judgment ;  and  these — not  the  random  vagueness  of  “  seeing  with 
one’s  own  eyes,”  paired  with  the  “looking  at  an  artist  from  his 
own  point  of  view” — must  be  the  guidance  of  the  critic.  But  we 
will  give  a  few  specimens  of  Mr.  Blake’s  method  of  “  appreciating 
excellence  of  every  kind.” 

We  can,  indeed,  hardly  blame  the  writer  for  not  following  his 
own  shallow  theory  when  he  censures  Carlo  Dolce  for  over-finish, 
Titian  for  unspirituality,  and  Claude  for  the  classical  landscape 
—although  “  from  their  own  point  of  view,”  the  qualities  thus 
criticized  undoubtedly  bore  a  very  different  complexion.  But 
few  will  be  inclined  to  acquiesce  when  he  speaks  of  Veronese’s 
gorgeous  draperies  as  contemptible  millinery  “  in  the  Howell 
and  James  style,”  sees  only  formality  and  stiffness  in  the 
great  early  Baphael  at  Berlin,  or  flippantly  questions  Sir  Joshua’s 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  Bubens.  It  is,  however,  harder  yet 
to  follow  Mr.  Blake  in  the  caprices  of  his  eulogy.  Although 
overlaid  by  the  obligation  of  recognising  earlier  masters  and 
“  praising  Peter  Perugino,”  his  most  genuine  admiration  is  ob¬ 
viously  for  Murillo,  Domenichino,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  In¬ 
deed  so  great  a  favourite  is  the  last  painter,  that  his  name  rarely 
occurs  without  the  remark  that  his  pictures  are  “  soft,”  and  that 
his  wife  was  tyrannical.  When  a  writer  finds  the  worst  work  of 
Domenichino  (the  Madonna  del  Kosario)  “  full  of  imagination,” 
he  proves  himself  so  entirely  devoid  of  the  faculty  that  we  are 
not  surprised  at  the  wretched  criticisms,  tasteless  in  every  sense, 
which  he  gives  on  works  of  real  imagination.  When,  for  instance’ 
he  discovers  “  excellence”— indeed  “  considerable  excellence”— 
in  the  execution  of  Carlo  Dolce,  we  see  that  he  has  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  painting  is.  “  The  idea  of  the  light  streaming  from 
the  face  of  the  child,  wffiich  none  but  the  mother  can  gaze  upon  ” 
he  says  of  Correggio’s  “  Notte,”  “has  been  greatly  admired  as 
a  divine  piece  of  poetry,  &c. ;  but  surely  it  is  a  conceit,  an  un¬ 
true  imagination,  that  will  not  bear  pressing.”  After  an  irre¬ 
levant  quotation  from  Milton,  he  proceeds  : — “  Here  we  have  the 
creation  of  a  fictitious  fact,  that  will  not  hold  wuiter,  and  that  is 
directly  opposed  to  any  true  idea  of  our  Saviour’s  infancy.  The 
great  shepherd  is  too  burly,”  &c.  &c. 

All  this  is  sad  news  for  Correggio ;  but  it  is  more  unpleasant  to 
be  exposed  to  Mr.  Blake’s  compliments.  Baffael’s  Betrothal 
calls  for  the  remark,  “  The  High  Priest  is  very  fine,  and  Joseph 
good,  the  Virgin’s  modest  attitude  most  pleasing.  The  tournure 
of  the  heads,  all  inclined,  has  a  touch  of  Perugino’s  sentimental¬ 
ism,  and  so  have  many  of  the  faces,  with  their  little  purse-mouths, 
like  roach.’  Of  the  same  artist’s  “  Madonna  della  Seggiola,”  we 
are  glad  to  hear  that  “  There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  in  it it  is 
above  all  criticism,  and  has  no  point  that  one  cannot  but  praiso 
(sic)  .  .  .  The  Virgin  is  the  tenderest,  and  purest,  and  happiest 
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of  mothers;  a  sweet  ideal  of  the  more  homelike  order.  .  . .  •  The 

bov  nestles  so  easily  against  his  mother,  childish  and  listless, 
curling  his  toes  as  children  will,  while  she  presses  him  to  her 
with  such  a  happy  pride,”  &c.  It  is  fortunate  for  Mic 
Augelo  that  the  Sistine  Chapel  escapes  the  coarse  daubing  of 
Mr  Blake’s  “sweetly  pretty”  enthusiasm.  But  we  think  no 
further  specimens  of  the  writer’s  satire  and  sentimentalism  ne¬ 
cessary.  “We  are  not  insulted,  says  Mr.  Buskin,  with 
opinions  on  music  from  persons  ignorant  of  its  notes  ;  nor  with 
treatises  on  philology  by  persons  unacquainted  with  thc  lp  - 

bet”  If  Mr  Blake,  in  place  of  satisfying  himself,  as  he  tells  us, 

with  gossip  on  the  Modern  Painters,  had  read  so  much  as  the 
preface,  he  might  have  spared  himself  from  fulfilling  the  last 
words  of  this  passage : — “  Here  is  page  after  page  of  criticism, 
which  one  may  read  from  end  to  end,  looking  foi  something 
which  the  writer  knows,  and  finding  nothing,  except  the  bold, 
loud  chit-chat  of  an  ordinary  traveller  m  a  gallery— a  composite 
discourse  framed  from  his  catalogue  and  his  own  narrow  and  un¬ 
disciplined  impressions.  ,  .  .  ., 

Surely  a  gentleman  who  distinguished  himself  at  his  university, 
and  now-  bears  a  part  in  the  real  work  of  life,  must  know  that  it 
is  no  trivial  offence  against  conscientiousness  to  write  on  a  sut>- 
iect  of  which  the  writer  avows  his  ignorance.  Surely  he  must 
know  that  excellence  in  taste,  like  all  other  excellence,  is  gainec 
only  by  long  discipline  of  one  of  the  rarest  of  natural  gilts,  It 
is  no  justification— as  we  must  suppose  that,  with  many  writers 
on  this  or  kindred  subjects,  Mr.  Blake  holds  it— that  he  fairly 
gives  us  at  starting  the  measure  of  his  qualifications.  Ignorance, 
though  never  so  openly  professed,  is  but  a  poor  excuse  for  pro¬ 
claiming  oneself  a  guide  to  the  ignorant.  How  ridiculous  would 
such  an  attempt  be  in  an  artisan,  a  merchant,  or  a  statesman  . 
When  a  man  has  no  aptitude  for  mathematics,  and  no  knowledge 
of  history,  he  does  not  straightway  sit  down  and  write  a  history 
of  mathematics.  Yet  Mr.  Blake,  amidst  the  laborious  occupa¬ 
tions  of  a  public  school,  is  satisfied  that  a  four  months  scamper 
over  Europe  has  qualified  him  for  a  task  hardly  less  arduous 
calmly  telling  us,  as  matter  of  information,  that  he  is  neither 
artist  nor  connoisseur,  and  proving  on  every  page  that  his  taste 
is  equally  matched  with  his  knowledge.  Truly  if  this  be  modesty, 
conscious  pride  is  the  humbler  thing. 
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every  fifth  year.  The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  ill  1861,  and  persons  who  now 
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^claims!— Upwards* of  £1,250,000  has  been  paid  to  claimants  under  policies 
Proposals  for  insurances  may  he  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above ;  at  the  1 branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London;  or  to  any  of  the  agente  thr^ghout^Kingdom^^ 
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The  publication  of  the  “Saturday  Eeview”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

T  (ltv  ■xTtrmi'O  of  Tttp  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,  IN  CONSEQUENCE 
LASOF  THE  ‘PRODUCTION^1  KING  JOHN  ON  MONDAY,  18th  INST 

T»  O  Y  A  L  PRINCESS’S  T  H  E  AIRE. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  CHARLES  KEAN.  f 

Va  imvmv  ao,l  DURING  THE  WEEK,  will  be  presented  Sliakspeare  s  Play  ol 

«**•• p”“'  *  “”'c' 

Kean.  Preceded  by  the  Farce  of  DYING  I  OR  LOVL. 


T  ONDON  DIOCESAN  PENITENTIARY. — THE  COUNCIL 

L  liave  issued  an  APPEAL  FOR  FUNDS,  which  are  much  needed  on  behalf  of 
their  first  House,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Highgate. 

“  I  beg  to  commend  the  Appeal  for  the  London  Diocesan  Penitentiary  to  the  sym 
pathy  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity.  (Signed)  “  A.  C.  LONDON,  T  xsitoi . 

Sail 

Copies  of  the  Appeal  and  Report  for  1857-8  may  be  obtained. 
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rilHE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  EIRE 

I  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Oefices— No.  1,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool;  and  20  and  21,  Poultry,  London. 
SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £2,000,000. 

18r„  1857.  1857. 

£222,000 . Fire  Premiums  . £289,000 . Increase .  167,000 

79  7hO  Life  .  110,900 . Increase .  38,000 

17*333 . Life  Annuities .  27,000 . Increase .  9,600 

S90  non  I  Accumulated  Funds  1  ig88,000 . Increase .  268,000 

&2u,uuu . ^  and  invested  )’ 

The  income  of  the  Company  now  exceeds  £450,000  a  year.  The  sums  paid  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  losses  exceed  One  Million  Sterling.  ,  ,  ,,  .  . 

FIRE  INSURANCE,  at  home  and  abroad,  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  risk. 

LIFE  INSURANCE.— Prospectuses  maybe  had  on  application,  and  attention  is 
specially  invited  to  the  system  of  Guaranteed  Bonuses  m  the  Life  Department,  by 
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Deputy-Governor — BON  AMY  DOBREE,  Jun.,_Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
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j\/T  I N  E  K  A  L  O  G  Y .  —  KING’S  COLLE  G  E,  L  O  N : ^  ^  ^ 

VI  Professor  TENNANT.  F.G.S.,  will  commence  a  COURSE  Oi  ULOiuiitn 
on  MINER  VLOGY  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Geology  and  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Mineral  Substances  in  the  Arts  The  Lectures  ^jJJy^mobNING7 

OCTOBERV8th^a!t  Niimo’cforfL^h^yw’iU  be  continued  oneachsueeeedingWednesday 

and  Friday  at  the  same  hour.  Fee,  £2  2s.  _ R.  W.  JELF,  D.D.,  Principal. 

rx niTTM  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. — A  Course  of  TWELVE 

£ '  'LL™  ^ 

Eight  o’cloclc^Tickets,  Six  Shillings  for  the  Course  of  Twelve 
Laurel  or  One  Shilling  each  Lecture,  to  be  obtained  at  the  Catalogue  Sale  Stall,  or 
from  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadillj.  ,  . 

A  Summer  Course  is  given,  to  which  Female  Students  are  admissible. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
WINES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

DFNAr AN  INTRODUCER  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

PORT  SHERRY,  &c.,  20s.  per  dozen.  Bottles  included.  A ^Pmt  Sample 
of  each  for  21  stamps.  Wine  in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway  station  in  England. 

Dxtract  from  Tee  Lancet,  July  10<5, 1858.  , 

furir  I?,rif*  We  have  to  state  that  these  wines,  though  brandied  to  a  much,  less 
their  pur  y.  .  Y£t  on  the  average,  nearly  as  strong;  that  they  are  puie, 

who“esome?and  perfectly  free  from  adulteration  ;  indeed,  considering  the  low  price  at 
which  they  are  sold,  their  quality  is  remarkable.  . 

vycft  SIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Cash  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  “Bank 
of  Loudon^  Price-lists,  with  Dr.  Hassall’s  analysis,  forwarded  on  application 
James  L  Denman,  65,  FenchurcU-street  (corner  of  Railway-place),  London. 


Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq. 
Richard  Baggallay,  Esq. 
Henry  Bonham  Bax,  Esq. 
James  Blyth,  Esq. 

Edward  Budd,  Esq. 

Edward  Burmester,  Esq. 
Charles  Crawley,  Esq. 

John  Entwisle,  Esq. 

Robert  Gillespie,  Jun.,  Esq, 
Harry  George  Gordon,  Esq, 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq 


George  R.  Griffiths,  Esq. 

David  Charles  Guthrie,  Esq. 
Edward  Harnage,  Esq. 

Louis  Huth,  Esq. 

William  King,  Esq. 

Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 

John  Ord,  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 

David  Powell,  Esq. 

Patrick  F.  Robertson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Alex.  Trotter,  Esq. 

Lestoek  Peach  Wilson,  Esq. 


Samuel  Gregson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

West-end  Office— No.  7,  PALL  MALL. 
committee. 

Two  Members  of  the  Court  in  rotation,  and  Heney  Kingscote,  Esq., 
and  John  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq. 

Superintendent  —  PHILIP  SCOONES,  Esq. 

Actuary — Peter  Hardy,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Corporation  has  granted  Assurances  on  Lives  for  a  period  exceeding  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty  Years,  having  issued  its  first  Policy  on  the  7th  June,  1/21. 
Two-thirds,  or  66  per  cent.,  of  the  entire  profits  are  given  to  the  Assured. 

The  fees  of  Medical  Referees  are  paid  by  the  Corporation. 

Annuities  are  granted  by  the  Corporation,  payable  nail-yearly. 

Every  facility  will  be  given  for  the  transfer  or  exchange  ot  Policies,  or  any  other 
suitable  arrangement  will  he  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  Assured. 

Prospectuses  and  all  other  information  may  be  obtained  by  either  a  written  or  per¬ 
sonal  application  to  the  Actuary,  or  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  West-end  Office. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

THOMAS  B.  BATEMAN,  Esq.,  Manager. 

Common  Assurances,  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  per  cent. 

Hazardous  and  Special  Assurances  at  very  moderate  ff^AtJREKCE|  Secretary.^ 

ttt HO  WILL  PAY  THE  CHINESE  INDEMNITY? 

VV  WHY  THE  ENGLISH  THEMSELVES.  An  Export  Duty  is  to  be  levied, 
and  then  not  even  the  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY  will  be  able,  as  they  now  are, 
to  sell  6  lb.  bags  of  Black,  Green,  or  Mixed  Teas  at  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  Coflee  in  the 
Berry  at  10d.— Warehouse,  9,  Great  St,  Helen’s  Churchyard,  City, 
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WANTED.— A  GENERAL  MANAGER. 

“THE  DIAL.” 

rPHE  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  LEAGUE  COMPANY 

_L  (Limited).— SHARES,  £10  EACH.  DEPOSIT,  £2  PER  SHARE. 

NO  ONE  LIABLE  BETOND  TIIB  AMOUNT  OF  HIS  SHAKES. 

£120,000  already  Subscribed  by  upwards  of  5000  Shareholders. 

OFFICES— 35,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFItlARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 

Rev.  DAVID  THOMAS,  Stockwell,  and  Loughborough  Park,  Brixton. 

.7.  BENNETT,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  35,  Ludgate  Hill,  City. 

JAMES  DALEY,  Esq.,  Water  Lane,  City,  and  Brixton  Hill. 

WM.  NATHANIEL  FORBES,  Esq.,  of  Auchternach  and  Dunnottar. 

J.  STUART  GLENNIE,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  6,  Stone 
Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Rev.  JOHN  KENNEDY,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  4,  Stepney  Green. 

T.  B.  SIMSON,  Esq.,  Parliamentary  Solicitor,  1,  Great  College  Street,  Westminster, 
and  Angell  Terrace,  Brixton. 

Esq.,  M.A.,  Barristcr-at-Law,  4,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
JOHN  MOSS,  Esq.,  Litchurch,  Derby. 

SAMI  EL  UNWIN,  Esq.,  Deputy  of  Langbourne  Ward,  Lombard  Street,  London,  and 
Brixton,  Surrey. 

Rev.  JOHN  ERSKINE  CLARKE,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Michael’s,  Vicarage,  Derby,  and 
Elvington,  near  York. 

Rev.  W.  BEAN,  Westbrook  Lodge,  Worthing,  and  6,  Angell  Road,  Brixton. 

Rev.  GERALD  BLUNT,  Incumbent  of  Crewe  Green,  Crewe,  Cheshire. 

With  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

QAXKERS 

LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  Lotlibury  and  Branches. 

AUDITORS. 

EDWARD  CARLILE,  Esq.,  Bow  Lane,  London,  and  Quecnsburv,  Clapham  Park. 
WILLIAM  TURQUAND,  Esq.,  Old  Jewry  Chambers. 


WANTED,  by  this  Company,  a  GENERAL  MANAGER, 

to  originate  and  superintend  measures  for  the  completion  of  the  Constituency 
and  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  Newspaper. 

I  urther  particulars,  as  to  qualifications,  duties,  and  remuneration,  are  printed,  and 
may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Office.  None  but  gentlemen  of  position  and  in- 
lluence  need  apply,  as  the  appointment  is  a  highly  responsible  one,  and  the  remuneration 
will  be  liberal. 

Applications,  with  printed  testimonials,  will  be  received  up  to  Saturday,  October  30th. 

T  T.  B.  SIMSON,  Secretary. 

35,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriabs,  London,  E.C. 

October  7 th%  1858. 


DK.  1)E  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BliOWN  COD  LIVER  OIL.— 

The  marked  therapeutic  superiority  of  this  celebrated  preparation  over  the 
J,*j!c..var,eties  now  thoroughly  established.  It  has  produced  almost  immediate 
relict,  arrested  disease,  and  restored  health  in  innumerable  cases  where  other  kinds  of 
Cod  Liver  Oil  had  been  long  and  copiously  administered  with  little  or  no  benefit. 
i  i  it  jln  •  , P®RIAL  Half-pints,  2s.  6d. ;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts,  9s.;  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly  be 
genuine,  by  most  respectable  Chemists. 


SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

_ _ ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W,C. _ 

NI  C  O  L 1/  S  NEW  R  E  G  I  S  T  E  RED  RALE  T  O  T 

... has.  a.u  thosc  advantages  which  secured  such  general  popularity  to  Messrs, 
^iicoll  s  original  Paletot,  that  is  to  say,  it  avoids  giving  to  the  wearer  an  outre  appear¬ 
ance,  so  that  professional  men  and  all  others  ean  use  it  during  morning  ami  afternoon 
In  or  out  of  doors.  Secondly,  there  is  an  absence  of  unnecessary  seams,  well  known 
to  secure  a  more  graceful  outline,  as  well  as  to  effect  a  great  saving  in  wear  -  the  latter 
advantage  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  application  of  a  peculiar  and  neatly  stitched 
binding,  the  mode  of  effecting  which  is  patented.  Great  exertions  are  being  made  to 
supply  Messrs.  Nicoll’s  agents  throughout  the  country  and  the  colonies  with  an 
assortment  of  this  new  garment  simultaneously  with  the  display  in  London,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  inform  the  public  that  all  Messrs.  Kicoll's  manufactures  maybe  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  trade  mark,  consisting  of  a  silk  label  attached  to  each  specimen ;  to  copy 
this  is  fraud,  and  may  be  thus  detected.  If  the  garment  is  dark-coloured,  the  label 
lias  a  black  ground,  with  the  firm's  name  and  address  woven  by  the  Jacquard  loom  in 
gold-coloured  silk  ;  if  the  garment  is  light-coloured,  the  label  has  a  pale  drab  ground, 
and  red  silk  letters.  Each  Paletot  is  marked  in  plain  figures,  at  a  fixed  moderate  price 
and  is  of  the  best  materials.  In  London,  the  NEW  REGISTERED  PALETOT  can 
alone  be  bad  of  H.  J,  and  D.Nicon,  1  I  t,  llfi,  118, 120,  Regent-street,  and  22,  Cornhill. 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  FOR  YOUTH, 

HJ.  and  D.  NICOLL  recommend  for  an  Outside  Coat  the 

•  Ilaveloek  :  and  for  Ordinary  Use  the  Cape  Suit,  such  being  well  adapted  for 
Y  oung  Gentlemen,  as  exhibiting  considerable  economy  with  general  excellence  Gen¬ 
tlemen  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  waited  on  by 
appointment.  A  great  variety  of  materials  adapted  for  the  Kilted  or  Highland 
Costume,  as  worn  by  the  Royal  Princes,  may  be  seen  at 
_ _ Warwick  Hqusb,  142  and  141,  Regent-street, 

FOR  LADIES. 


NICOLL’S  patent  highland  cloak 

is  a  combination  of  utility,  elegance,  and  comfort.  No  Lady  having  seen  or 
used  such  in  travelling,  for  morning  wear  or  for  covering  full  dress,  would  willingly  he 
without  one.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  old  Spanish  Roquelaire,  and  has  an  elastic 
Capucine  Hood.  It  is  not  cumbersome  or  heavy,  and  measures  from  12  to  10  yards 
round  the  outer  edge,  falling  in  graceful  folds  from  the  shoulders;  but  by  a  mechanical 
contrivance  (such  being  a  part  of  the  Patent)  the  wearer  can  instantly  form  semi¬ 
sleeves,  and  thus  leave  the  arms  at  liberty  :  at  the  same  time,  the  Cloak  can  be  made 
as  quickly  to  resume  its  original  shape.  The  materials  chiefly  used  are  the  soft 
neutral-coloured  shower-proof  Woollen  Cloths  manufactured  by  this  firm  The  price 
will  he  two  guineas  and  a  half  for  each  Cloak  ;  hut  with  the  Mfcanique  and  a  lined 
Hood,  a  few  shillings  more  are  charged.  This  department  is  attended  to  by  Cutters 
who  prepare  Mantles  of  all  kinds,  with  Velvet,  Fur,  or  Cloth  Jackets,  either  for  in  or 
out  door  use.  These  at  all  times — like  this  Firm's  Riding  Habit — are  in  good  taste 
and  fit  well.  Female  attendants  may  also  be  seen  for  Pantalons  des  Dames  a  Chcval’ 
partially  composed  of  Chamois.  As  no  measure  is  required,  the  Patent  Highland  Cloak 
can  be  sent  at  once  to  any  part  of  the  Country,  and  is  thus  well  adapted  for  a  gift. 

H.  J,  and  D.  Nicole,  Warwick  House,  142  and  141,  Regent-street,  London. 

COUGHS,  COLDS.— One  of  DR.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC 

WAFERS,  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  immediately  relieves  the  most 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  protects  weak  lungs  from  all  the  irritation  of  fogs  and 
cold  air.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  at  Is.  l$d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  11s.  per  box. 

Caution.— Obvervo  the  words  “  Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers”  in  white  letter*  on  a  red 
ground  in  the  Government  Stamp. 


CHARACTER  FROM  HANDWRITING. 

MR.  WARREN,  of  No.  9,  Great  College-street,  Westminstei 

continues,  with  great  success,  to  DELINEATE  THE  CHARACTER  n 
INDIVIDUALS  FROM  THE!R  HANDWRITING.  All  Person s  desirous  of  testin 
his  Art,  arc  invited  to  forward  a  specimen  of  their  ordinary  Writing,  together  wit 
Thirteen  Postage  Stamps,  and  a  mention  of  their  Sex  and  Age,  to  the  above  Address. 

Deafness,  noises  in  the  head,  instan' 

RESTORATION  OF  HEARING,  guaranteed  by  one  consultation,  withm 
operation  or  instruments.— J.  N.  WATTERS,  Consulting  Resident  Surgeon  to  tl 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  32,  Spring-gardens,  Charing-cross,  London  pledgi 
himself  to  cure  Deafness  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  by  a  painless  treatment,  unknown  i 
this  country.  The  Dispensary  monthly  reports  show  the  daily  cures,  without 
failure. — A  Book  published  for  Deaf  Persons  in  the  country  to  cure  themselves  sei 
on  receipt  of  letter,  enclosing  five  postage  stamps.  Hours  of  Consultation  11  till 
every  day.  ’ 


October,  1858. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


The  following  Works  are  announced  for  the  ensuing  Season,  and  will  be  added,  when 
ready,  as  freely  as  Subscribers  may  require’ them  : — 


Masson’s  Life  and  Timfs  of  Milton. 
King’s  Toub  Through  Northern 
Piedmont. 

Ellis’s  Visits  to  Madagascar. 
Robertson’s  Lectures  and  Addresses. 
Kane’s  Wanderings  in  North  America. 
A  Year  in  the  South.  By  Julia 
Kavanagh. 

PnANTASTas.  By  George  Macdonald. 
Life  and  Lettebs  of  Thomas  Uwins. 
Crowe’s  History  of  France. 

“  What  will  m  do  with  it?" 

Muller’s  Literature  of  Greece. 
Burgon’s  Life  of  P.  F.  Tytlek. 
Hodson’s  Twelve  Years  in  India. 
Forster’s  Life  of  Swift. 

Owen’s  Manual  of  Fossils. 

Kelly’s  Life  in  Victoria. 

Ferribr’s  History  op  tiie  Afghans. 
Conington’s  Chemical  Analysis. 
Colletta’s  History  of  Naples. 

The  Laird  of  Norlaw. 

Hamilton’s  Metaphysical  Lectures. 


Richard  Feverel.  By  George  Meredith. 
Lewes’s  Physiology  of  Common  Life. 
Smith’s  Biblical  Antiquities. 
Mollhausen’s  Central  America. 

Tns  Scouring  of  the  White  Hobsb. 
Muihhead’s  Life  of  James  Watt. 

TnE  Wandbkbr.  By  It.  II.  Lytton. 
Ramsay’s  Christian  Characteristics. 
Sylyan  Holt’s  Daughte  r.  By  Holme  Lee. 
Porter’s  Knights  of  Malta. 

Life  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia. 

May’s  History  of  Progress  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Cornwallis  Papers. 

Wilkinson  on  the  Diffusion  of  Taste. 
White’s  History  of  France. 

Ogilvie’s  Master  Buildeb’s  Plan. 
Agassiz’s  Essay  on  Classification. 
Dyer’s  History  of  Modern  Europe. 
Nicholls’s  Forest  of  Dean. 

Wright’s  Iliad  of  Homer. 

Guizot’s  Memoirs.  Vol.  II. 

Life  of  Henry  III.  of  France. 


The  widest  possible  circulation  continues  to  be  given  to  every  Work  of  acknowledged 
merit  or  general  interest  in  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY, 
TRAVEL,  and  the  HIGHER  CLASS  of  FICTION. 


The  present  rate  of  increase  exceeds  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  VOLUMES 

per  Annum. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET  AND  MUSEUM  STREET,  LONDON. 


LIST  OF 

SURPLUS  COPIES  OF  RECENT  WORKS 

■WITHDRAWN  FROM 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

AND  OFFERED  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  CASH. 


Livingstone’s  Travels  in  Africa,  9s.— A  Timely  Retreat  from  Meerut,  Gs.— A 
Woman’s  Thoughts  about  Women,  5s.— Andersson’s  Explorations  in  Southern  Africa, 
7s.— Armstrong’s  Discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage,  6s.— Atkinson's  Explorations 
in  Siberia,  21s.  Barth’s  Travels  in  Africa,  Vols.  I.  to  III.,  34s. — Beaumarchais  and 
his  Times,  4  vols.,  12s.— Bevel-  Hollow,  by  the  Author  of”  Mary  Powell,"  6s.— Romany 
Rye,  5s.— Boswell's  Letters  to  Temple,  5s.— Bowring’s  Kingdom  of  Siam,  14s.— 
Memoirs  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  2  vols.,  6s.— Broughton’s  Travels  in  Albania,  12s.— 
Buckle’s  Civilization  in  England,  12s.— Burton’s  First  Footsteps  in  Eastern  Africa,  6s 
—Residence  at  Lucknow,  by  Mrs.  Case,  4s.— Chandless's  Visit  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
6s.— Daisy  Burns,  by  Julia  Kavanagh,  5s. — Doran's  Knights  and  their  Days,  5s. — 
Court  Fools,  5s. — Dufl'erin’s  Letters  from  High  Latitudes,  10s.  6d.— Fortune’s  Third 
Visit  to  China,  7s.— C.osse’s  Omphalos,  6s.— Grace  Lee,  by  Julia  Kavanagh,  5s. — 
Guizot’s  Memoirs  of  llis  Own  Time,  Vol.  I„  8s.— Hamilton's  Wanderings  in  Africa, 5s. 
— Hamlcy’s  Story  of  tho  Crimean  Campaign,  0s. — Head’s  Descriptive  Essays,  9s  — 
Heckington,  by  Mrs.  Gore,  9s. — Hertha,  by  Frederica  Bremer,  3s.— Hogg's  Life  of 
Shelley,  10s.  6d. — The  Interpreter,  by  Captain  W.  Melville,  5s.— Jameson’s  Early 
Italian  Painters,  4s. — Kate  Coventry,  3s. — Kingsley’s  Two  Years  Ago,  7s.  Cd. — Andro¬ 
meda,  3s.— Korlf's  Accession  of  Nicholas  I.,  3s.— Lewes's  Sea-Side  Studies,  6s.— 
Loft us’s  Researches  in  Chaldea,  Os.— Mead’s  Sepoy  Revolt,  3s.— Adventures  in  Mexico 
by  G.  F.  Von  Tempsky,  10s. — Middleton’s  Life  of  Shelley,  6s.— Montaigne,  the  Essayist, 
7s.— Napier’s  Life  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  4  vols.,  21s.— Oliphant’s  Travels  in  the  Far  West, 
3s.  6d. — Shores  of  the  ltlaek  Sea,  3s.  6d.— Transcaucasian  Campaign,  3s.  6d.— Orphans) 
by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  3s —Days  of  my  Life,  5s— Liliiesleaf,  Gs.— One  Hundred  Years  Ago) 
by  J.  Hutton,  5s.— Quits!  by  the  Author  of  “The  Initials,”  5s.— Memoirs  of  Madame’ 
Felix  Rachel,  9s. — Raikcs’s  Journal— 1836  to  1847,  4  vols.,  18s. — Rees’s  Account  of 
the  Siege  of  Lucknow,  3s.  (id. — Seymour’s  Russia  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  3s.— Sleeman’s 
Journey  through  Oudc,  lOs.—Smyttie’s  Ascent  of  Tenerifle,  12s. — Stephenson’s  Me¬ 
moirs,  96.— St.  John's  Village  Life  in  Egypt,  2  vols.,  5s.— Memoirs  of  Admiral 
Symonds,  12s. — Thornbury’s  Art  and  Nature,  2  vols.  5s.— Shakspeare's  England  2 
vols.  7s.  6d.— Jacobite  Songs  and  Ballads,  5s. — The  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  “Resolute” 
7s.  6d .— Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  5s. — Trelawny’s  Last  Days  of  Byron,  3s.  Gd.— 
Iiarchester  Towers,  3  vols.,  9s. — The  Three  Clerks,  3  vols.,  9s.— Unprotected  Females 
In  Norway,  3s.— Ursula,  by  Miss  Sewell,  5s. — Wagner’s  Travels  in  Persia  5s— White- 
lock’s  Embassy  to  Sweden,  6s.— Wiseman’s  Recollections  of  tho  Last  Four  Popes, 
10s.  6d. — Year  after  Year,  3s. — The  Year  Nine,  a  Tale  of  Tyrol,  3s. 

And  many  other  Works  of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons,  Lists  of  which  may  be 
obtained  on  application , 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  AND  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

rPHE  FINNIS  TESTIMONIAL.— OATLANDS  PARK  HOTEL, 

-I-  WEY BRIDGE.— -Those  Gentlemen  who  propose  attending’  the  Dinner  at  the 
Oatlands  Park  Hotel,  for  the  Presentation  of  the  Testimonial  to  the  late  Lord  Mayor, 
are  requested  to  forward  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Offices  of  the  South-Western 
Hotel  Co.,  No.  2,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings. 

_ W.  S.  LINDSAY,  Esq ,  M.P.,  In  the  Chair. _ 

npHE  OATLANDS  PARK  HOTEL,  WEYBRIDGE  (formerly 

A  the  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  York),  One  Hour’s  distance  by  Rail  from  Waterloo  Bridge. 
Trains  at  all  hours.  Invaluable  for  invalids.” — Dr.  Blddomb. — The  Tariff  (on 
strictly  moderate  charges)  may  be  had  at  the  Offices,  No.  2,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings. 

D  len  field  patent  starch, 

USED  IN  TIIE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

AND  PRONOUNCED  BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  TO  BE 
THE  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 


f"!  A,  U  T  I  O  N.  Dr.  H.  JAMES  respectfully  informs  the  Public 

iVrR  ACTnm.CS'lm?'!,t  !l.>ri(5Sl  use  his  nam<h  and  the  only  genuine  COMPOUND 
EXrRACr  Of  CANNABIS  1NDICA  is  prepared  and  sold  by  him  as  heretofore. 

14,  Cecil-street,  September,  1858.  _ 


A  RETIRED  PHI  SIC  IAN,  whose  sands  of  life  have  nearly  run 

out,  discovered  while  in  the  East  Indies  a  certain  cure  for  consumption,  asthma, 
DJ9. ,  l”l8»  C(Ju&hs,  colds,  &c.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only 
child,  a  daughter,  was  given  up  to  die.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  wonderful  restora- 
tive  and  healing  qualities  of  preparations  made  from  the  East  India  Hemp,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  make  a  remedy  for  his  child.  He  studied  hard, 
and  succeeded  in  realizing  his  wishes.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well. 
He  has  since  administered  the  wonderful  remedy  to  thousands  of  sufferers  in  all  parts 
?tr*  wo5“*,  and  *,c  nas  never  failed  in  making  them  completely  healthy  and  happy. 
Wishing  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible,  he  will  send  to  such  of  his  afflicted  fellow- 
beings  as  request  it,  this  Recipe,  with  full  and  explicit  directions  for  making  it  up  and 
successfully  using  it.  He  requires  each  applicant  to  enclose  him  six  stamps — one  to 
*  uriie<l  a?  Postagc  on  the  Recipe,  and  the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  this  advertisement.— Address  H.  James,  M.D.,  14,  Cecil-street,  Strand, 
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OlUPANTON  ToYTaDY.— A  WIDOW  LADY,  aged  34,  is 
U  Air  A  my  IN  i-y  fvfirrMfNT  as  companion  tu  a  lady. 

Music- Dr™  &c- 

References  to  English  Families  of  the  highest  distinction. 

Address  C.  T.,  Messrs.  Hatchabds,  187,  Piccadilly.  - _ 

Price  Sixpence, 

A  NEW  FINANCIAL  SCHEME  FOR  INDIA :  the  First  Step 

Richardson  Brothers,  23,  Cornbill,  L.U _ _ _ 

Just  published,  price  2s.  6d. 

T-tATTPAr  TTEROFS  OF  THE  INDIAN  WAR :  a  Poem.  By 

EAJohn  Yacgha.it  WILLIAMSOIT.  In  Memory  of  General  Havelock,  and  other 

B*s!  h!  Lindlky,  Pnblisher,  10,  Cathcrinc-street ;  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Just  published,  1  Vol.  4to,  10s.  Gd. 

FRANCE,  “  REMEMBER!  ”  Chant  funebre  a  V Occasion,  de  la 

Mort  de  S.  A.  R.,  Madame  la  Duchesse  Helene  d’Orlcaus.  Par  le  deimer 
Foreign  Bookseller,  15,  Bnriington-areade ;  and  09,  King's-road,  Bnghton._ 

TtlAS  OF  ASTRONOMY  By  A.  Keith  Johnston, 

A  FRSE  &c  Edited  by  J.  R.  Hind,  F.R.A.S.  Eighteen  beautifully  Coloured 
Plates,  Witii  descriptive  letter-press.  In  Imperial  4to,  half-bound  morocco,  price  21s. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  _ . 

In  Small  Octavo,  price  4s.  6d. 

Diversities  of  Christian  character,  illustrated  m 

the  Lives  of  the  Four  Great  Apostles.  By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  B.  Ramsay,  M.A., 
F.R.S.E.,  Dean  of  the  Diocese  of  Edinburgh. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. _ _ _ 

Five  Shillings, 

HOW  TO  WORK  WITH  THE  MICROSCOPE.  By  Lionel 

Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

«  vVill  supply  the  Studentnvitli  everything  he  desires  to  know  about  the  Microscope, 
it  will  teach  him  to  study  it  practically.  We  recommend  it  to  every  one  with  satis- 

faction." — Lancet.  London :  John  Churchill.  _ _ 

Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence, 

ARCHIVES  OF  MEDICINE ;  Svo,  published  half-yearly. 

Edited  by  Lionel  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts 
and  lithographs.— Subscriptions  for  the  ensuing  year  ps.)  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  J. 
Jones,  10,  Grange-court,  Carey-strcet,  W.  C.  Copies  will  be  forwarded  to  subscribers 
by  post  oil  the  morning  of  publication. 

London:  John  Churchill. _ 

This  day,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

STEPS  TO  THE  SANCTUARY ;  or,  the  order  for  Morning 

Prayer,  set  forth  and  explained  in  verse.  By  James  Ford,  M.A.,  Prebendary  ot 
BCambridgc1dMACKiLLAif  and  Co.,  and  23,  Henrietta-streot,  Covcnt-garden,  London. 
This  day,  Fcap.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  6s.  6d. 

GLAUCUS;  or,  The  Wonders  of  the  Shore.  By  Charles 

Kingsley,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “  Westward  Ho !”  “  Hypatia,  &c.  Third  Edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged.  With  an  appendix  containing  Coloured  Illustrations  of  the 

Objects  mentioned  in  the  Work,  by  G.  B.  Sowekhy,  F.L.S. 

***  The  Illustrated  Companion  may  also  be  had  separately,  price  3s.  6d. 
Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  and  23,  Hcnrietta-street,  Covcnt-garden,  London. 
Just  published,  12mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

LA  GRAN  SEMIRAMIS.  Tragedia  del  Capitau  Cristoval  de 

Virues,  escrita  a.d.  1579.  ...  „ 

“The  first  drama  (and  the  first  poetical  work  of  any  kind)  that  ever  was  written 
on  the  most  ancient,  magnificent,  and  beautiful  theme  for  a  poet  m  all  history,  and 
the  most  celebrated  by  the  greatest  poets  of  after-times.” 

Williams  and  Norgatb,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covcnt-garden,  London; 

and  20,  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. _ _ 

Just  out,  price  6d.,  free  by  post  7d. 

T)ROSELYTISM  DESTRUCTIVE  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  and 

JL  Incompatible  with  Political  Dominion  :  Speech  of  Mr.  Ckawshjly  at  the  India 
House  on  the  Vote  of  an  Annuity  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  August  2o,  1858.  With 
Notes  and  an  Appendix. 

Also,  by  the  Same, 

THE  IMMEDIATE  CAUSE  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 

Price  6d. ;  free  by  post  7d.  ,  ,  „  ,, 

London  :  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Excnangc,  E.C. _ 

rFiHE  STATESMAN  of  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  9th,  price  fid.. 

unstamped,  will  contain,  among  other  articles.  The  New  Reform  Bill  Mr.  Bright 
—Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Jones— The  Pro-Slavery  ‘  Leaders  Defence  of  the 
American  Pro-Slavery  Government — Sclf-IIelp  for  Ilandloom  Weavers  Lord  Canning  s 
Despatch — English  Pride  and  American  Vanity — The  “Times  on  Reform  Mi. 
Carlyle's  “  Frederick  the  Great,"  Second  Notice,  &c.  &c. 

Publishing  Office,  294,  Strand,  W.C. _ _ _ 

THE  STATESMAN  is  the  only  London  Newspaper  thoroughly 

posted  up  on  American  affairs.  Price  5d.  unstamped. 

Publishing  Office.  281.  Strand,  W.C.  _ 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.— NEW  SERIES.— 

No.  XXVIII.  OCTOBER,  1858.  Price  6s. 

CONTENTS  t — 

I.  France  under  Louis  Napoleon.  ,  VII.  Outbreak  of  the  English  Revolution. 

II.  Indian  Heroes.  i  164^. 

III.  F.  W.  Newman,  and  his  Evangelical 
Critics. 

IV.  Travel  during  the  Last  Half  Century. 

V.  The  Calas  Tragedy. 

VI.  Realism  in  Art:  Recent  German 
Fiction. 

London :  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. _ 

Just  published,  price  6s. 

HE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.  No.  XIV. 

CONTENTS : — 


IDTi. 

Contemporary  Literature: — §  1.  Theology 
and  Philosophy.— §  2.  Politics,  Sociology, 
Voyages,  and  Travels. — §  3.  Science. 

§  4.  History  and  Biography.— §  5.  Belles 
Lettrcs. 


T 


of  Frederick  the 


I.  Carlyle’s  Life 
Great. 

II.  The  Relations  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land. 

III.  The  Sculptures  from  Halicarnassus 

in  the  British  Museum. 

IV.  Woman. 

V.  Russian  Literature  and  Alexander 
Pushkin. 


Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 


VI.  The  Great  Rebellion:  Mr.  Sanforo 
and  Mr.  Forster. 

VII.  Mr.  TroUope’s  Novels. 

VIII.  The  Zouave  and  Kindred  Lan¬ 
guages. 

IX.  Charles  Dickens. 

X.  Professional  Religion. 

XI.  Note  in  answer  to  Colonel  Mure. 

XII.  Books  of  the  Quarter. 


This  day  published, 

m H E  DUBLIN  REVIEW,  Bo.  LXXXIX  Price 
J.  Sent  Free  by  post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  on  the  day  of  publication. 

CONTENTS : — ■ 


6S. 


1  The  Sunday  on  Protestant  Principles. 

2.  The  latest  Oxford  View  of  the  History 

of  the  Papacy. 

3.  Child  Murder— Obstetric  Morality. 

4.  Our  Judges. 

5.  Jubilee  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  College. 

London :  Richardson  and  Son,  147,  Strand 


6.  Father  de  Ravignan. 

7.  Recent  African  Explorations. 

8.  Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases. 

9  The  Confessional  Controversy. 
10.  Chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


9,  Capel  Street,  Dublin  ;  and  Derby. 

ReTkEWT  No.  CCXX., 


THE  EDINBURGH 

will  be  published  on  Friday  Next. 

CONTENTS  : — 

L  TeevairT<^is“nt.'  I  VH  M^.Vnfd^one’s  Homeric  Studies. 

XI-  C“nglande<lare  Sc0tland  VIj&  U68. 

III.  Birch’s  History  of  Ancient  Pottery.  I  X.  Mr  Fronde's  Reply  to  the  Edm- 
IV.  M.  Guizot’s  Historical  Memoirs.  burgh  Review. 

V.  Binocular  Vision. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.  Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. _ _ 

HU  TOURNAL  OF  MENTAL  SCIENCE.  Published  by 

authority  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Asylums  anil  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane  Editor,  Dr.  J.  C.  Bucknill;  Secretary,  Da.  C.  L.  Robertson.  No.  27, 
OCTOBER,  1858,  in  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.,  contains— 

1.  Hamlet:  a  Psychological  Study.  By  Dr.  Bucknill. 

2  The  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

i  si  ass  ssx  skjs, co‘s&:.s*M,as  «**»**. » 

5.  Ou’wijin  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Treatment  of  Insamtj.  By  Dr.  Tuke. 

6  Inquisitions  of  Lunacy  on  Mrs.  Turner  and  on  Mr.  Ruck. 

7*.  The  Newspaper  Attack  on  Private  Lunatic  Asylums. 

8!  Book  Notices,  Appointments,  &c. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

Now  ready,  New  Edition,  in  8vo,  with  Portraits  of  the  titular  King  and 
Queen  of  France,  price  10s.  cloth, 

rriHE  DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  STUARTS. 

I  Townend.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


By  William 


T 


Will  he  ready  about  23rd  October, 

HE  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  ALMANACK. 

!  containing  Twelve  Headings  to  the  Calendar,  Fourteen  beautiful  Engravings, 
and  Twenty-live  Diagrams,  of  the  Comet  and  appearances  of  tlie  Pianets— Calendar, 
Festivals,  Anniversaries,  Times  of  High  Water,  and  ol  the  Bismg  and  Setting  o  the 
Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets  for  each  Month— Also,  Groups  of  Birds  ot  Great  Britain, 
printed  in  colours,  drawn  and  described  under  the  superintendence  of  John  Gould, 
Esq.,  F.R.S —The  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  Foreign  Ambassadors,  Law  Courts,  Law 
and  University  Terms,  Postal  and  Passport  Regulations  Stamps  and  l  axes  Lists  of 
Government  Offices  and  Officers,  City  Officers,  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
Acts  of  Parliament  passed  during  last  Session,  &c.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Published  at  198,  Strand  :  and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. _ 

'POPULAR  BOOKS  AT  FREE- TRADE  PRICES.— 

I  T.  Carlyle’s  History  of  Friedrich  II.,  called  Frederick  the  Great,  v ols.  Land 
II  33s  4d  ,  published  at  40s. — T.  Carlyle’s  Works,  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  16  \  ols., 
5s'.’ each,  published  at  6s.— The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  New  and  Cheap  Edition, 
6^  3d.  published  at  7s.  6d.— Curiosities  of  Literature,  by  Disraeli  the  Elder,  New  and 
Cheap’  Edition  in  3  Vols.,  each  3s.  9d.,  published  at  4s.  6d— H.  W  Longfellow  s 
Courtshin  of  Miles  Standish,  4s.  2d.,  published  at  5s. ;  the  Cheap  Edition,  10d.,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Is. — C.  Dickens’s  complete  Works,  New  Library  Edition,  5s.  each  \  ol.,  pub¬ 
lished  at  6s.  (10  out).— Facts  for  Everybody,  2s.  lid.,  published  at  3s.  6d.— Paul 
Ferroll,  Is.  Sd„  published  at  2s.— Laneton  Parsonage,  3s.  9d.,  published  at  4s.  fed. 
David  Copperfield,  4s.  2d.,  published  at  5s. — All  New  Books,  &e.,  qn  the  same  terms. 

S  and  T  GILBERT,  4,  Copthall,  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London, 
EC— All  warranted  perfect  in  everv  respect,  and  precisely  the  same  as  it  the  lull 
price  were  paid.  C'onv  the  Address.  The  rate  of  postage  is  2d.  for  each  half  pound. 


- ^yYAND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  OF  WESLEY. 

On  Friday  next,  in  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY ;  AND  rise  and  progress  of 

METHODISM.  By  Robert  Southey,  LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Southey,  M-A-Lond(m;  LoNGMAy>  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

price  42s.  half  bound,  r,  ,  , 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS;  or,  a  Complete 

Account  (Historical  Practical,  and  Descriptive)  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing, 
^  r  P.  Blaine,  Esq.  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  to 

the  Present  Time;  including  the  new  Jockey  Club  Rules,  and  other  Additio  . 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

0n  Friday  next,  in  Post  8vo,  with  72  Woodcuts,  price  6s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  MASTER-BUILDER’S  PLAN;  or,  the  Principles  oi. 

Organic  Architecture  as  indicated  in  the  Typical  Forms  of  Animals.  By  George 
OGIlv4e? K  Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  &c„  m  Manschal  College 
and  University,  Aberdeen. 

CONTENTS : — 

1.  The  various  Plans  on  which  Animals  ,  6.  Conformation  of  the  Radiata  and  Pro- 
2  VertehmtTType  i  7.  Mutnaf  Relations  of  the  leading  Types 

;n  a. 

4-  ThtChfv“SPe’  and itS  0.  Bearing'imNatural Theology. 

5.  MoUuscan  Type. ^  Longman.  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 


Just  published,  in  2  Vols.  Crown  Svo,  price  21s.  cloth 

rpHE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  NATURE,  ART,  AND 

1  By  Andrew  James  Symington. 


LIFE. 


“High  moral  and  intellectual  tone  ex¬ 
emplified  throughout  these  volumes.”— 
Art-Journal. 

«  The  book  is  a  mosaic  of  beauty,  a  re¬ 
pertory  of  glorious  thought ;  the  discrimi¬ 
nating  taste  that  has  selected,  and  the 
loving  labour  that  has  arranged,  aie  lie- 
vond  all  praise.  We  cannot  too  earnestly 
recommend  this  work  for  its  suggestive¬ 
ness,  its  richness  of  illustration,  and  its 
higli  tendency.” — Globe. 

“The  work  of  an  earnest  and  well- 
informed  mind;  and  one  which  cannot 

London :  Longman,  Brown 


fail  to  entertain  as  well  as  instruct  the 
thoughtful  reader.” — Morning  Pont. 

“  in  one  respect  Mr.  Symington  is  espe¬ 
cially  well  adapted  for  his  task.  He  does 
not  aim  at  writing  up  any  particular  school 
of  lestlietics;  he  can  take  a  catholic  view 
of  the  beautiful ;  he  is  a  disciple  of  Words¬ 
worth— owning  him,  as  we  are  all  learning 
to  do,  for  the  poet  of  the  century— but  he 
can  recognise  the  greatness  of  Pope  too. 
He  can  admire  the  pre-Itaphaelite  school 
of  painters,  and  yet  see  something  in  a 
landscape  by  Claude.” — John  Bull. 
md  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 


In  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  with  Maps  and  Diagrams,  pnee  9s.  _ 

rrMTTT  PPTlvrTPT  FS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY;  being’ 
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Immediately,  in  Tost  8vo, 

CHECKMAT  E. 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

EGYPT: 

ITS  CLIMATE,  CHARACTER,  AND  RESOURCES  AS  A  'WINTER  RESORT. 
With  an  Appendix  of  Meteorological  Notes. 

By  A.  HENRY  RHIND,  E.S.A.,  &c.' 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s. 


EDINBURGH :  THOMAS  CONSTABLE  AND  CO. 

LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO.  DUBLIN  :  W.  EOBERTSON. 


Handsome  8vo,  with  10  Illustrations,  price  12s. 

Letters  from  Cannes  and  nice.  By  Margaret 

Mabia  Bbewster,  Author  of  “  Work,  or,  Plenty  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,”  &c. 
Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co. 

_ Loudon  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  Dublin  :  W.  Robertson. 

For  ALL  OCCASIONS.— MANUSCRIPT  SERMONS,  by  a 

Graduate  of  Oxford  in  full  orders,  and  of  parochial  experience. 

_ Address,  E.  0.,  9,  Brownlow-street,  Holborn,  W.C. 

Library  Edition,  Octavo,  much  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised,  16s.,  of  the 

Biographical  history  of  philosophy,  from  its 

Origin  in  Greece  down  to  the  Present  Day.  By  George  Henry  Lewes. 
London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


B 


Crown  Octavo,  with  236  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

Elements  of  fortification,  field  and  perma¬ 
nent.  By  Captain  Lendy,  Director  of  the  Practical  Military  College  at 
Sunbury ;  late  of  the  French  Staff. 

London :  John  W.  Pabker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  20s. 

THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT ;  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and 

Exegetieal.  By  William  Websteb,  M.A.,  of  King’s  College,  London:  and 
W.  Francis  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Werburgh,  Derby. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Cheaper  Edition,  collated  and  enlarged,  10s.  6d. 

ECKER’S  CHARICLES.  Illustrations  of  the  Private  Life  of 

the  Greeks.  With  Notes  and  Excursuses. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged,  12s. 

BECKER’S  GALLUS.  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus. 

With  Notes  and  Excursuses. 

London:  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  a  Map,  5s. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  THE 

APOSTLES.  By  W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

By  the  same  Author,  7s.  6d. 

HISTORICAL  AND  EXPLANATORY  TREATISE  ON  THE 

BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER. 

London :  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Crown  Octavo,  4s.  6d. 

I  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC.  By  Richard  Whately,  D.D., 

J  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

By  the  same  Author,  Crown  Octavo,  4s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC. 

Copies  of  the  Demy  Octavo  Editions  of  Archbishop  Whately’s  LOGIC 
and  RHETORIC  may  still  be  had. 

London :  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Third  Edition,  with  a  Supplement,  Two  Volumes,  15s. 

IT'LEMENTS  OF  MORALITY,  INCLUDING  POLITY.  By 

J  W.  Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

By  the  same  Author, 

LECTURES  ON  SYSTEMATIC  MORALITY.  7s.  Gd. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY 

IN  ENGLAND.  8s. 

London :  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  dangers  whtch  may 

ARISE  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  FROM  THE  TEACHING  OR  THE 
CONDUCT  OF  ITS  PROFESSORS.  By  Richaed  Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin. 

By  the  same  Author, 

ESSAYS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  PECULIARITIES  OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  Seventh  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE 

WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL.  Seventh  Edition.  8s. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  ERRORS  OF  ROMANISM  HAYING 

THEIR  ORIGIN  IN  HUMAN  NATURE.  Fifth  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

London :  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  Three  Volumes,  Octavo,  36s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  GREECE,  from 

XX  the  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Professor  K.  0.  Muller.  The  first  half  of  the 
Translation  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  Bart., M.P.  The  remainder 
of  the  Translation,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  according  to  the  Author’s  plan, 
by  John  William  Donaldson,  D.D.;  Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London: 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge. 

The  new  portion  of  the  Work  is  sold  separately. 

This  work,  originally  nndertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  o 
Useful  Knowledge,  was  written  with  a  view  to  its  appearance  in  an  English  form 
only,  and  left  incomplete  by  the  death  of  its  author,  in  1S40.  The  Society  had 
arranged  that  Dr.  Donaldson,  who  had  translated  the  latter  half  of  the  work,  should 
complete  it  according  to  the  Plan  proposed  by  Professor  Midler ;  and  the’  present 
publishers  have  resumed  the  undertaking  in  the  hope  of  placing  within  the  reach  of 
classical  students  a  complete  but  convenient  Manual  of  Greek  Literary  History.  The 
book  comprises  Chronological  Tables,  Indices,  some  Supplementary  Notes,  and  a 
Memoir  and  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

London :  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


FOR  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  are  Now  Heady. 

GIBBON’S  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 

EMPIRE.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.  Portrait,  Maps,  and 
Index.  8  Vols.  8vo,  60s.  1  ’ 

THE  STUDENT’S  GIBBON  :  The  History  of  the 

Decline  and  F all,  abridged  for  Schools.  By  Db.  Wm.  Smith.  Sixth  Thousand. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

“  Dr.  Wm.  Smith’s  edition  of  Gibbon  is  incomparably  the  best  in  every  respect. 
It  has  had  absolutely  the  best  editing  this  country  could  afford.  The  whole  has 
been  subjected  to  a  most  accurate  supervision,  and  for  the  first  time — all  the 
references  have  been  verified.”— Examiner. 

GROTE  S  HISTOE1  OF  GREECE,  from  tlie  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Close  of  the  Generation  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great. 
Third  Edition.  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Index.  12  Vols.  8vo,  16s.  each. 

A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest,  with  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art.  By  Da. 
Wm.  Smith.  Sixteenth  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

“  The  best  elementary  history  on  the  subject.  The  excellence  of  the  work  is 
partly  dependent  on  the  author’s  known  capacity  for  the  task,  and  partly  on  the 
fact  of  the  great  work  of  Grote  having  made  all  future  attempts  at  writing  Greek 
history  comparatively  easy.” — Daily  News. 

in, 

LIDDELL’S  HISTORY’  OF  ROME,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire,  with  the  History  of  Literature  and 
Art.  Two  Vols.  8vo,  28s. 

A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Abridged  from  the 

above  work,  by  the  Author.  Eighth  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  Cd. 

“ A  lucid,  well-marked,  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  progress  and  revolutions 
of  the  Roman  State  and  people.  The  course  of  the  history  is  distinctly  mapped 
out  by  broad  and  natural  divisions;  and  the  order  in  which  it  is  arranged  and 
presented,  is  the  work  of  a  strong  and  clear  mind.”—  Guardian. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


MANSEL’S  BAHPTON  LECTURES. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  8vo, 

rpHE  LIMITS  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  EXAMINED. 

X  Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1858.  By  Rev.  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.D.,  Reader 
in  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Pliilosophy,  Magdalen  College:  Tutor  and  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 

_ John  Murray,  Albemarle-street ;  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker,  Oxford. 

Just  published,  price  Is.  6d.,  pp.  200, 

BEN  RHYDDING— The  PRINCIPLES  of  HYDROPATHY  and 

the  COMPRESSED-AIR  BATH.  By  uGbaduate  of  the  Edinburgh  University. 
Contents  : — Ben  Rhydding :  its  admirable  arrangements  as  a  Residence  for  Invalids 
during  Winter  and  Spring. — Hydropathy :  its  great  Curative  Power  over  Disease. — 
The  Compressed-air  Bath:  its  Radical  Cure  of  Chronic  Bronchitis  and  Asthma. — 
Medical  Gymasties. — Letter  from  Dr.  Macleod,  explaining  his  Successful  Treatment  of 
Bronchitis  and  Asthma. — Ben  Rhydding  a  Suitable  Resort  for  Ivalids  during  Winter 
and  Spring. — Published  by  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  London. 

DIOCESE  OF  OXFORD :  a  Letter  to  “  A  Layman  and 
Magistrate  of  the  County,”  in  reply  to  his  “  Thoughts  on  Church  Matters  in 
the  Diocese  of  Oxford."  By  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Ridley,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hambleden, 
Bucks.  Price  6d. 

Also,  by  the  Same, 

PRAYERS  WHICH  MAY  BE  SAID  IN  ANY  PARISH 

WHILST  THE  CHURCH  IS  BEING  RESTORED.  On  a  card,  price  Id.,  or  7s.  per 
hundred. 

_ London  :  Wm,  Islip,  12,  Bcaufort-buildings,  Strand,  W.C. _ 

“  Contains  the  information  that  everybody  ought  to  know.” 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth  extra, 

HOW  WE  ARE  GOVERNED ;  or,  the  Crown,  the  Senate, 

and  the  Bench.  By  Albany  Fonblanque,  jun.,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister-at-law. 

“  In  this  compact  volume,  we  are  told  everything  wc  can  possibly  want  to  know 
respecting  the  Sovereign,  the  Court  and  Cabinet,  the  Parliament,  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  Church,  the  Bench,  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Police— all  the  institutions,  in  fact, 
formed  in  the  course  of  Ages  for  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain." 

_ London :  Geobqe  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. _ 

KOUTLEDGE’S  ORIGINAL  NOVELS.— NEW  VOLUME. 

Price  2s.  boards, 

THE  SECRET  OF  a  LIFE.  By  M.  M.  Bell,  Author  of 

“Deeds,  not  Words,"  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  “ a  charming  home  story, 
truthfully  and  simply  told.” 

The  latest  Volumes  in  this  Series  are — 

WILL  HE  MARRY  HER?  2s.  By  John  Lang. 

TIES  OF  KINDRED.  Is.  6d.  By  Owen  Wynn. 

THE  FEATHERED  ARROW.  2s.  By  Gebstaeckeh. 

DEEDS,  NOT  WORDS.  2s.  By  M.  M.  Bell. 

THE  TWO  CONVICTS.  2s.  By  Gebstaeckeb. 

London :  Gboege  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  THE  ELDER  DISRAELI. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  II.  of  the 

CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE. 

Vol.  III.,  completing  the  Edition,  will  be  published  on  November  1st. 

“This  new  edition  of  a  remarkable  work  has  overwhelming  claims  upon  our  best 
regards.  Its  accuracy  and  completeness  are  amongst  the  wonders  of  the  age,  and  it  is 
in  a  form  and  price  attainable  by  all.  It  has,  however,  other,  and,  if  possible,  stronger 
recommendations.  It  contains  a  full  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author, 
by  the  present  accomplished  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— is  to  be  completed  in 
three  monthly  volumes— is  singularly  free  from  typographical  disfigurements,  and 
deserves  the  widest  recognition.” — Constitutional  Frees. 

To  be  followed  ( at  Monthly  Intervals )  by 

THE  CALAMITIES  OF  AUTHORS,  THE  QUARRELS  OF  AUTHORS,  &c.  &c. 
London:  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 
ROUTLEDGF’S  POETS— NEW  VOLUME. 

Price  5s.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

Tasso  ;  Fairfax’s  translation.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

R.  A.  Willmott.  With  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  Edward  Fairfax.  Illustrated  by 
Corbould. 

Also,  uniform,  price  5s.  each, 

PERCY’S  RELICS  OF  ANCIENT  POETRY. 

HERBERT’S  (GEORGE)  PROSE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS. 
GRAY’S,  COLLIN’S,  WHARTON’S,  AND  PARNELL’S 

POETICAL  WORKS. 

“  A  more  pleasing  and  satisfactory  edition  of  the  poets  we  cannot  desire  than  is 
here  presented  to  us.” — Nonconformist. 

London :  Geobgk  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 
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THE  LIMITS  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

EXAMINED.  The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1858.  By  Rev.  EL  L. 
Mansel,  B.D.,  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  8vo,  12s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE, 

the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  Edom,  and  the  Syrian  Desert.  Maps  and  Plans. 
2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  24s. 

hi. 

LETTERS  FROM  SPAIN,  in  1856  and  1857. 

By  J.  L.  Adolphus.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

IV. 

HERODOTUS.  A  New  English  Version.  By  Rev. 

George  Rawlinson  ;  with  Essays  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Sir 
J.  G.  Wilkinson.  Illustrations.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo,  18s.  each. 


THE  SECOND  VOLUME  of  the  WELLINGTON 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DESPATCHES,  1797-1805.  8vo,  20s. 

VI. 

LIFE  OF  GEORGE  STEPHENSON— The 

Railway  Engineer.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  Fifth  Edition.  Portrait. 
8vo,  16s. 

VII. 

A  LADY’S  DIARY  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF 

LUCKNOW.  Fourth  Thousand.  Fcap.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

VIII. 

THE  EXTINCT  VOLCANOS  OF  CENTRAL 

FRANCE.  By  G.  P.  Scrope,  M.P.  Second  Edition.  Illustrations. 
8yo,  30s. 

ix. 

HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  ESSAYS. 

By  John  Forster.  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  21s. 

DR.  LIVINGSTONE’S  MISSIONARY  TRAVELS 

IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Thirtieth  Thousand.  Illustrations.  8vo,  21s. 

ESSAYS  ON  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 

ENGINEERING,  &c.  By  the  late  Lord  Ellesmere.  8vo,  12s. 

XII. 

LETTERS  FROM  HEAD  QUARTERS  IN  THE 

CRIMEA.  By  A  Staff  Officer.  Third  Edition.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

XIII. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  EARLY  PERIOD  OF  THE 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  the  late  Mr.  Croker.  8vo,  15s. 

XIV. 

LORD  CAMPBELL’S  LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF 

JUSTICES  of  ENGLAND.  Third  and  Concluding  Volume.  8vo,  12s. 

xv. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  EARLY  ITALIAN 

PAINTERS.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

XVI. 

HISTORY  OF  LATIN  CHRISTIANITY.  By 

Dean  Milman.  Second  Edition.  6  Vols.  8vo,  72s. 

XVII. 

A  RESIDENCE  WITH  THE  CHINESE: 

INLAND,  on  the  COAST,  and  at  SEA,  from  1852  to  1856.  By  Robert 
Fortune.  Illustrations.  8vo,  16s. 

xviii. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  THE 

EARLY  FATHERS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt.  8vo,  15s. 

XIX. 

PRINSEP’S  ESSAYS  on  INDIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Edited  by  Edward  Thomas.  Illustrations.  2  Yols.  8vo,  52s.  6d. 

XX. 

REMAINS  OF  A  VERY  ANCIENT  RECENSION 

OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  IN  SYRIAC.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
William  Cureton,  D.D.  4to,  24s. 

XXI. 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  SKETCHES  IN  INDIA. 

By  General  Mundy.  Third  Edition.  Plates.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
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OF 

NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 


In  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

A  MEMOIR,  LETTERS,  AND  DIARY 

OF  THE  LATE 

REV.  HENRY  S.  POLEHAMPTON,  M.A. 

FELLOW  OP  PEMBEOKE  COLL.,  OXPOBD;  CHAPLAIN  OP  LUCKNOW. 

The  Diary  extends  to  July  18th,  1857,  two  days  before  his  death  in  the 
Residency,  from  which  date  it  is  continued  by  his  Widow. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  EDWARD  POLEHAMPTON,  M.A.,  and 
Rev.  THOMAS  STEDMAN  POLEHAMPTON,  M.A. 

FELLOWS  OF  PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  OSFOED. 


GORDON  OP  DUNCAIRN. 

A  NOVEL. 

2  Yols.  small  8vo,  12s. 


8vo,  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations,  15s. 

MR.  GUBBINS’  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
MUTINIES  IN  OUDH. 

“This  book  will  probably  soon  supersede  all  others  as  a  record  of  the  revolt  of 
Oudh;  maiuly  because  it  combines  with  a  clear,  circumstantial,  and  simple  narrative 
of  the  events  of  the  memorable  five  months’  siege  of  Lucknow,  and  beautifully- 
coloured  illustrations  of  the  localities ;  a  masterly  and  dispassionate  survey  of  the 
state  of  Oudh  before  the  siege,  and  of  the  various  causes  to  which  the  revolt  of  the 
province  has  been  attributed." — Economist. 


2  Yols.  Post  8vo, 

RITA: 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

«  A  tale  full  of  clever  things,  lively,  amusing,  sometimes  witty,  and  never  for  half 
a  page  dull,  or  for  a  whole  page  commonplace.  The  talent  displayed  in  this  novel  is 
remarkable.” — Globe. 


STREET  LIFE  IN  ST.  PETERSBURGH. 

SALA’S  JOURNEY  DUE  NORTH. 

Neatly  bound,  7s.  6d. 

“  Lively,  witty,  entertaining,  smartly  graphic  in  description.  The  book  will  find 
many  readers  who  will  peruse  its  pages  with  pleasure  and  amusement,  not  unmixed 
with  information.” — Literary  Gazette. 


Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

SERVICE  AND  ADVENTURE  WITH  THE 
KHAKEE  RESSALAH, 

OR  MEERUT  VOLUNTEER  HORSE,  DURING  THE  MUTINIES  OE  1857-58. 

BY 

ROBERT  HENRY  WALLACE  DUNLOP,  B.C.S. 

«  Life-like,  real,  and  bringing  before  you  the  every-day  life  of  the  resolute  body  of 
Irregular  Horse  to  which  Mr.  Dunlop  owed  the  carrying  out  of  many  a  bold  attack,” 
—Economist. 


2  Yols.,  with  Illustrations,  12s. 

MY  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  MUTINIES 
IN  OUDH. 

By  a  WOUNDED  OFFICER. 

“The  real  object  of  the  book  is  rather  to  give  the  English  public  in  a  popular 
manner  a  correct  idea  of  many  points  that  have  been  discussed  of  late  years  with 
more  vehemence  than  knowledge.  The  narrative  of  the  two  Sikh  campaigns  is  full 
of  life  and  incident,  and  the  great  battles  of  Sobraon  and  Goojerat  are  described  with 
considerable  animation.” — Press. 


Post  8 vo,  with  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d. 

SIN  MONTHS  IN  BRITISH  BURMAH, 

OR  INDIA  BEYOND  THE  GANGES,  IN  1857-58. 

BY 

CHRISTOPHER  T.  WINTER. 

“Instead  of  a  diffuse  narrative,  Mr.  Winter  has  compressed  his  notes  of  a  six 
months’  residence  in  British  Burmali  into  a  manual  form.  His  personal  adventures 
occupy  a  comparatively  few  pages,  followed  by  a  series  of  chapters  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  inhabitants,  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  products,  climate,  language,  religion,  and 
history  of  the  province.  The  volume  lias  its  characteristic  merit,  as  being  a  neat  and 
comprehensive  description  of  a  very  interesting  country,  not  yet  exhausted  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  travellers.” — Athenceum. 
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„  EVERY  LIBRARY  SHOULD  CONTAIN 

A  COMPLETE  SET 

OF  THE 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS, 

Which  can  now  be  Lad  in  every  desirable  shape,  and  at  the  most  available 
prices,  as  noted  below : — 

1°,  for  £2  2s.,  The  People’s  Edition,  in  5  large  Volumes, 

with  5  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  the  famous  Portrait  of  Scott  by 
Raeburn,  engraved  on  Steel.  Printed  in  double  columns,  and  well 
suited  for  a  Library  where  space  is  a  desideratum. 


2°,  for  £3  15s.,  The  Cabinet  Edition,  in  25  small  Volumes, 

with  a  beautiful  Woodcut  for  each  volume,  and  an  Engraving  of  the 
Author  from  Grcenshield’s  Statue.  Each  Volume  contains  an  entire 
Novel,  which  renders  this  Edition  perhaps  the  most  convenient  for  ordi¬ 
nary  purposes. 


3°,  for  £7  4s.,  The  Author’s  Favourite  Edition,  in  48 

handy  Volumes,  printed  in  large  legible  type,  and  containing  96  very 
fine  Steel  Engravings.  This  Edition  being  the  only  one  which  is  uniform 
with  the  entire  series  of  Scott’s  Works,  it  has  always  been  held  as  the 
Favourite  Edition. 


4°,  for  £13  2s.  Gel,  The  Library  Edition,  in  25  Octavo 

Volumes,  profusely  Illustrated  with  204  Splendid  Steel  Engravings  by 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

HE  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science  is  rather  a  misnomer.  It  would  have  been 
nearer  the  mark  to  call  it  a  Society  for  the  Discussion 
of  Social  Politics.  The  name  was  probably  chosen  in  order 
to  gain  a  little  reflected  glory  from  the  now  established 
success  of  the  British  Association.  But  without  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  these  annual  meetings  are  rather  political 
than  scientific,  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  new 
Association.  As  an  institution  for  the  improvement  of 
science  of  any  kind,  it  has  as  yet  done  nothing,  and  is  never 
likely  to  do  much  ;  but  as  an  organization  of  politicians,  for 
the  promotion  of  those  domestic  improvements  which  all  par¬ 
ties  concur  in  desiring,  it  may  become  an  engine  of  consider¬ 
able  power.  Except  in  its  greater  catholicity,  and  in  the 
absence  of  party  strife,  it  is  much  more  closely  related  to 
such  bodies  as  the  old  Anti-Corn-law  League  than  to  the 
scientific  Association  whose  title  it  has  parodied ;  and  it 
would  have  been  quite  as  reasonable  for  Mi-.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright  to  call  the  League  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  economical  science  as  for  Lord  Brougham  to  claim  a 
specially  scientific  character  for  the  Association  which  he 
has  founded.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  science,  actual  or 
possible,  underlying  all  questions  of  social  economy;  but 
the  function  of  these  annual  gatherings  seems  rather  to 
be  to  promote  the  application  of  such  science  as  we 
already  possess  than  to  enlarge  the  bouqds  of  our 
theoretical  knowledge.  The  science,  such  as  it  is,  is  taken 
for  granted,  just  as  the  Anti-Corn-law  League  started 
with  the  doctrines  of  political  economy,  and  was  content 
to  enforce  and  apply  the  truths  which  Adam  Smith  and 
others  had  already  established,  without  investigating  any 
doubtful  and  unexplored  regions  of  research.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  seems  to  be  prudently  following  the  same 
course.  Its  presidents  are  active  politicians,  not  social 
theorists.  Its  only  noteworthy  work  as  yet  has  been  the 
introduction  into  Parliament  of  a  new  consolidation  and 
reform  of  the  law  of  Bankruptcy.  All  the  discussions  of  last 
year  turned  upon  practical  rather  than  theoretical  points, 
and  the  same  tone  is  generally  observable  in  the  presidential 
addresses  which  have  just  been  delivered  at  Liverpool.  The 
topics  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  opening  speech  are  all  of  this 
kind.  Dry  details  of  what  was  being  done  in  Bankruptcy 
Reform,  considerations  as  to  the  feasibility  of  consolidation 
and  codification  of  the  law,  suggestions  as  to  the  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  transfer  of  real  property,  observations  on  the 
defects  of  our  criminal  statistics,  and  the  supposed  success 
of  the  Reformatory  movement — capped  with  some  general 
remarks  on  the  advantages  of  education  and  cleanliness,  the 
progress  of  emigration,  and  the  beneficial  influence  of  lady 
novel-writers — make  up  Lord  John  Russei.l’s  contributions 
to  social  science. 

Mr.  Cowper  did  his  best  to  give  a  tinge  of  scientific 
colour  to  the  Society;  but  his  sensible  speech  made  it  evident 
enough  that  practice,  and  not  science,  was  the  direction  in 
which  the  labours  of  the  Association  might  most  usefully  be 
guided.  He  fired  off  his  science  in  his  exordium,  and  then 
proceeded  straightway  to  business.  He  said,  indeed,  that 
education  was  strictly  a  science,  and  maintained,  with  a  little 
pardonable  exaggeration,  that  the  study  of  the  mind  of  man 
and  the  means  of  developing  its  powers  by  education  was  a 
more  important  and  noble  pursuit  than  the  study  of  the 
material  world .  If  this  meant  that  the  Society  was  to  employ 
itself  in  reading  papers  on  metaphysics,  the  advice  is  ques¬ 
tionable  ;  nor  is  the  statement  itself  altogether  accurate.  W  ith 
all  submission  to  Air.  Cowper,  education  is  an  art,  and  not  a 
science  ;  and  however  useful  the  study  of  psychology  may  be, 
the  Association  is  more  likely  to  do  good  by  contriving  the 
best  means  for  multiplying  good  schools  and  efficient  school¬ 
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masters,  and  getting  children  to  go  to  them,  than  by  plunging 
into  the  mysteries  of  mental  science.  Indeed,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  particulars  on  which  Mr.  Cowper  dilated,  he 
seems  to  be  somewhat  of  the  same  opinion,  and  perhaps 
meant  nothing  more  by  his  observations  than  to  pay  a 
decent  homage  to  the  character  under  which  the  Association 
has  thought  proper  to  introduce  itself  to  the  world. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  if  the  Association  limits  its  dis¬ 
cussions  to  the  consideration  of  practical  social  reforms,  it 
must  be  content  with  a  somewhat  dreary  existence.  Its 
meetings  may  be  useful,  but  they  can  scarcely  be  entertaining. 
No  man  can  be  lively  on  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  or  cheerful 
over  the  statistics  of  crime.  The  neglect  of  sanitary  science, 
and  the  returns  of  preventible  disease  and  untimely  death, 
are  dismal  things  to  make  a  speech  about ;  and  what  should 
be  the  more  hopeful  subject  of  education  is  so  mixed  up  with 
charlatanism  and  bigotry  as  to  make  it  a  decidedly  depressing 
subject  of  contemplation.  If  Lord  John  Russell’s  address 
was  eminently  dull,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  subject  and  not  of 
the  speaker.  Social  science  has  no  history  to  furnish  mate¬ 
rials  for  an  address  like  that  which  Professor  Owen  lately 
delivered  from  the  chair  of  the  British  Association.  There 
are  no  marvellous  discoveries,  ranging  over  almost  infinite 
time  and  infinite  space,  to  be  recorded,  and  few  practical 
triumphs  to  be  celebrated.  Every  victory  is  partial  and  im¬ 
perfect,  and  the  more  we  do,  the  more  clearly  we  perceive 
how  hard  the  struggle  is.  While  physical  science  marches  like 
a  conqueror  to  take  possession  of  new  realms  day  after  day, 
the  battle  of  this  so-called  social  science  is  more  like  a  struggle 
for  existence.  Social  reformers  are  fighting  to  rescue  humanity 
from  evils  whose  dominion  can  never  be  wholly  cast  off ;  and 
if  the  pursuit  is  the  noblest  in  which  a  man  can  engage,  it  is 
nevertheless  too  sombre  to  afford  very  favourable  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  cheering  eloquence.  If  the  statistics  of  crime  are  some¬ 
what  reduced,  and  the  records  of  death  a  little  less  gloomy — if 
the  law  becomes  a  trifle  less  imperfect,  and  education  rather 
more  extended — reformers  may  derive  encouragement  for 
continued  work,  but  they  will  scarcely  find  occasion  for  much 
exultation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  the  speeches  that  may  be 
delivered  at  the  annual  meetings  that  the  Association  is 
likely  to  shine,  but  by  the  -work  which  it  may  stimulate, 
and  the  useful  legislation  which  it  may  promote.  Lord 
John  Russell’s  peroration  on  the  universality  of  the 
law  of  labour,  if  trite,  was  not  inappropriate,  and  the 
Association  will,  we  hope,  follow  the  general  programme 
which  its  President  has  sketched  for  it : — “  It  is  for  us 
“  to  work  as  truly  as  the  man  who  forges  the  iron  bar,  or 
“  the  woman  who  works  at  the  factory-loom.  It  is  for  us  to 
“  endeavour  to  improve  the  laws  by  which  the  community 
“  is  governed.  It  is  for  us  to  show  how  education  may  be 
“  extended  and  diffused.  It  is  for  us  to  examine  and  record 
“  what  has  been  done  for  the  reformation  and  punishment  of 
“  offenders.  It  is  for  us  to  confirm  and  animate  the  efforts 
“  which  are  being  made  to  sustain  the  public  health,  and 
“  thereby  preserve  for  this  country  her  eminence  as  the  home 
“  of  a  vigorous  and  independent  race.  It  is  for  us  to  inves- 
“  tigate  the  conditions  of  the  great  problems  of  political  eco- 
“  nomy,  which  may  often  admit  of  exceptions,  but  never  of 
“  refutations.  In  so  doing  we  shall  best  consult  the  welfare  of 
“  the  present  and  future  generations  ;  in  so  doing  we  shall  fol- 
“  low  the  path  traced  out  for  us  by  Almighty  Benevolence  and 
“  Almighty  Wisdom.”  We  have  unbounded  respect  for  social 
work,  but  from  social  scientific  talk  may  we  ever  be  delivered. 


LORD  CANNING’S  OUDE  POLICY. 

HEN  the  Ministerial  members  rose  one  after  another 
in  the  Cardwell  debate  to  denounce  Lord  Canning’s 
policy  of  confiscation,  they  might  have  been  fairly  asked  to 
explain  what  was  the  meaning  of  confiscation.  It  was  certain 
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that,  far  from  appropriating  the  lands  of  Oude  to  its  own 
treasury,  the  Indian  Government  had  no  intention  of  adding 
a  fraction  to  the  customary  assessment  on  the  owners  of  the 
soil.  It  is  true  that  in  popular  phraseology  estates  are  said 
to  b'e  confiscated  when  they  are  transferred  from  a  delinquent 
proprietor  to  a  servant  or  supporter  of  the  Government  ;  but 
among  the  nobles  of  Oude  there  were  at  the  time  no  English 
partisans  to  be  found,  and  it  was  assuredly  no  part  of  Lord 
Canning’s  policy  to  aggrandize  by  unnecessary  grants  the 
usurped  power  and  wealth  of  the  Taloobdars.  Whatever 
might  be  the  effect  of  the  proclamation,  it  was  obvious  that 
on  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  the  soil  of  Oude  would 
continue  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  native  population ;  and 
the  Governor-General  had  to  deliberate,  not  on  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  expropriating  an  entire  people,  but  on  the  most 
speedy  and  efficient  method  of  reducing  the  insurgents  to 
submission.  Lord  Ellenborough’s  protest  against  consider¬ 
ing  the  rebels  of  Oude  as  traitors  was  as  superfluous  in 
substance  as  it  was  extravagant  in  form.  Lord  Canning 
never  affected  to  attribute  moral  guilt  to  the  armed  mal¬ 
contents,  although  he  was  bound  to  assert  the  supremacy 
of  the  Indian  Government,  and  to  point  out  the  penal 
consequences  of  continued  resistance.  Against  the  mutineers 
he  had  a  criminal  prosecution  to  conduct,  and  the  civil 
process  with  the  insurgent  chieftains  of  Oude  equally  jus¬ 
tified  the  use  of  force  to  carry  the  legal  sentence  into 
execution.  Lord  Canning  would  have  deserved  impeachment 
if  he  had  affected  to  take  into  consideration  the  original 
merits  of  the  annexation ;  but  he  readily  admitted  that  dis¬ 
turbances  occurring  two  years  after  a  conquest  might  be 
regarded  as  an  excusable  appeal  to  arms.  His  calumniators 
have  never  ventured  to  suggest  that  he  should  have  abandoned 
the  province,  and  the  claims  which  he  enforced  were  necessarily 
those  of  legitimate  sovereignty. 

Again,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that,  in  default  of 
punishments  affecting  life  and  liberty,  the  only  menace  which 
could  be  used  against  the  insurgents  must  refer  to  their 
estates.  Neither  Lord  Ellenborough  nor  the  advocates 
who  were  retained  by  considerations  of  party  to  defend  his 
notorious  despatch  could  have  denied  that  the  penalty  of 
confiscation  must  follow  in  case  of  contumacious  resistance. 
When  it  was  said  that  Lord  Canning’s  proclamation  deprived 
the  talookdars  of  all  hope,  it  might  have  been  answered  that 
a  general  guarantee  of  their  claims  would  have  amounted  to 
a  premium  on  insurrection.  Beyond  the  walls  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  no  doubt  could  have  been  entertained  that 
early  submission  would  be  rewarded  by  impunity,  and  active 
assistance  by  the  grant  of  new  benefits ;  and  although  the 
terms  of  the  proclamation  seemed  to  apply  to  the  past,  it 
was  evident  that  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Governor- 
General  was  practically  equivalent  to  a  warning  and  to  a 
threat.  The  Ministry  at  home,  the  Indian  Government,  the 
Company,  and  the  antagonists  of  the  Company,  were  all 
agreed  on  the  course  which  was  prescribed  by  circumstances, 
and  the  mode  of  carrying  out  an  undisputed  policy  ought  to 
have  been  entrusted  to  Lord  Canning.  No  country  can  be 
well  served  unless  high  functionaries  are  at  liberty  to  exercise 
their  own  discretion  in  the  time  and  manner  of  discharging 
their  functions.  The  somewhat  startling  form  of  the  Oude 
proclamation  indicated  to  all  reasonable  men  that  some 
special  reason  existed  for  the  use  of  exceptional  language ; 
and  the  explanation  which  was  from  the  first  conjecturally 
supplied,  is  now  fully  detailed  in  the  Governor-General’s 
elaborate  despatch.  In  ordinary  cases  of  rebellion,  pro¬ 
prietors  who  make  timely  submission  may  easily  be  confirmed 
in  possession  of  their  estates ;  but  in  Oude  it  was,  in  almost 
all  instances,  an  open  question  to  whom  the  property  belonged. 
Many  of  the  insurgent  chiefs  had  been  wholly  or  partially 
dispossessed,  by  a  kind  of  judicial  process,  before  the  rebellion 
commenced ;  and  it  would  have  been  an  absurd  confession 
of  weakness  to  promise  that  their  condition  at  the  close  of 
the  war  should  be  better  than  that  which  they  had  enjoyed  in 
time  of  peace.  It  is  now  generally  allowed  that,  in  carrying 
out  the  land-settlement  under  Lord  Dalhousie’s  instructions, 
many  unintentional  errors  were  committed,  in  addition 
to  the  original  mistake  of  recognising  village  communities 
which  had,  in  fact,  ceased  to  exist.  There  will  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  correcting  in  detail  acts  of  injustice  or  of  impolicy 
which  may  have  been  perpetrated  at  the  expense  of  the 
talookdars  ;  but  it  was  impossible,  as  it  would  have  been 
extravagantly  unjust,  to  recognise  all  their  pretensions  by  a 
general  proclamation.  In  other  cases,  insurgent  chiefs  had 
even  increased  their  possessions  under  the  recent  settlement; 
and  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to  punish  their  ingratitude 


by  the  loss  of  the  advantages  which  they  have  acquired  under 
English  rule.  A  general  promise  of  amnesty,  followed  by  a 
severe  investigation  of  titles,  would  have  justified  the  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  Government  desired  to  evade  the  performance 
of  its  undertakings.  The  confusion  which  existed  as  to  the 
right  of  property  in  Oude  was  no  reason  for  a  practical  con¬ 
fiscation,  but  it  fully  explains  Lord  Canning’s  determination 
to  simplify  the  question,  and  to  begin  from  the  beginning. 
In  the  application  of  a  discriminative  and  graduated  amnesty, 
it  really  matters  little  whether  the  process  of  addition  or  of 
subtraction  is  adopted.  In  an  English  auction,  buyers  bid 
upward — in  a  Dutch  auction,  the  business  begins  with  an  im¬ 
possible  maximum,  which  is  gradually  reduced  till  it  arrives 
at  the  proper  level.  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  is  graduated 
from  an  arbitrary  point — thirty-two  degrees  below  freezing. 
Reaumur’s,  in  the  attempt  to  adopt  a  natural  commencement, 
introduces  troublesome  computations  in  positive  and  negative 
arithmetic.  Lord  Canning  followed  the  convenient  practice 
of  English  auctioneers  and  of  English  thermometers.  Start¬ 
ing  with  the  assertion,  or  rather  with  the  formal  hypothesis, 
that  all  rights  of  property  in  Oude  had  ceased  to  exist,  he 
put  himself  in  a  position  to  give  all  loyal  subjects  a  simple, 
positive,  and  incontrovertible  title. 

Notwithstanding  the  charges  brought  against  him  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  and  repeated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Governor-General  visibly  inclines  to  a  favourable  view 
of  the  claims  of  the  talookdars.  No  proprietors  in  any  country 
have,  indeed,  acquired  their  estates  more  iniquitously,  or  ad¬ 
ministered  them  with  so  total  a  disregard  to  the  interests  of 
the  population ;  nor  is  it  discreditable  to  Lord  Dalhousie  and 
his  experienced  subordinates  that  they  contemplated  the 
restoration  of  the  land  to  the  village  communities  which  had 
owned  it  within  the  present  century.  The  officials  of  the 
North-West  were  especially  favourable  to  the  system  which 
had  succeeded  so  well  over  a  great  part  of  Upper  India,  and 
accordingly  the  land-settlement  in  Oude  was,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  made  with  the  ryots  who  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  the 
soil.  Experience,  however,  showed  that  the  peasantry  were 
incapable  of  defending,  if  not  of  understanding,  their  rights ; 
and  the  talookdars  who  had  been  wholly  or  partially  dis¬ 
possessed  found  supporters  among  the  very  victims  whom 
the  English  Government  had  relieved  from  their  usurpations. 
It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Gubbins,  and  by  others  who  have  had 
facilities  for  observation,  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  lias 
welcomed  the  change  of  dynasty;  but  men  who  can  neither 
defend  themselves  nor  co-operate  with  the  Government  which 
defends  them  must  acquiesce  in  the  consequences  of  their 
own  weakness  or  caprice.  As  the  insurgent  talookdars  are 
able  to  carry  on  their  resistance  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
the  terms  of  peace  must  necessarily  be  adjusted  with  the  actual 
belligerents.  Lord  Canning,  as  a  judicious  statesman,  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  a  state  of  circumstances  which  was  neither 
desired  nor  foreseen  ;  and  the  future  administration  of  Oude 
will  accordingly  resemble  that  of  Bengal  rather  than  the  fiscal 
system  which  prevails  in  the  North-West,  or  the  ryotwar 
settlement  of  Madras.  There  will  be  large  landholders,  or 
feudal  superiors,  interposed  between  the  Government  and 
the  people,  although  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  stringent 
provision  against  the  renewal  of  their  former  oppressions. 
As  soon  as  the  Governor-General’s  intentions  are  fully 
understood,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  those  chiefs  who  can 
hope  for  an  amnesty  will  rapidly  tender  their  submission. 
They  have  been  both  ostensibly  and  really  fighting  for  their 
own  pretensions,  and  not  for  the  miserable  family  which 
reigned  in  Lucknow,  nor  for  an  imaginary  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  few  among  them 
will  be  persuaded  by  Lord  Ellenborough’s  ill-timed  rhetoric 
to  persevere  in  defending  a  cause  which  they  have  never 
regarded  with  the  smallest  interest. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  REGENCY. 

HE  official  announcement  of  the  Prussian  Regency, 
and  the  final  retirement  of  King  Frederick  William 
from  the  public  stage  of  European  affairs,  seem  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Continental  monai'chies,  and  one  from 
which  history  may  possibly  date  the  commencement  of  a 
worthier  and  more  enlightened  era  of  government.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  great  convulsion  of  1848,  the  “rod  of  empire  has 
changed  hands  in  almost  every  State  which  can  claim  the 
title  of  a  European  Power.  In  that  short  interval  of  time, 
the  Republic  which  Cavaignao  vainly  thought  to  have 
rescued  from  the  barricades  of  Paris  has  been  swallowed  up 
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in  the  foul  quagmire  of  military  despotism.  In  Germany,  if 
the  scenic  changes  of  the  political  drama  have  not  been  as 
striking  or  eventful  as  in  France,  still  the  transformation  in 
the  cast  of  the  leading  parts  has  not  been  less  complete  or  less 
significant.  Taken  aback  by  the  squall  of  the  revolution,  the 
shattered  and  all  but  dismembered  Empire  of  Austria  was 
snatched  but  just  in  time  from  the  conduct  of  an  imbecile 
ruler,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  youth,  who,  if  he  could  not 
pretend  to  much  political  experience  or  commanding  ability, 
had  yet  the  qualities  of  conscientiousness  and  firmness,  which, 
in  a  governor  of  men,  are  perhaps,  of  all  requisites,  the  first 
and  the  most  essential.  In  the  neighbouring  State  of 
Bavaria,  the  accomplished  but  unfortunate  Ludwig  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  resign  into  the  hands  of  his  son  a  task  for  which 
his  age  and  his  tastes  had  incapacitated  him.  The  brave 
but  ill-starred  Charles  Albert,  oppressed  by  disaster 
and  defeat,  surrendered  also  to  his  son  the  guardianship 
of  the  cause  for  which  he  had  fought  with  such  high 
hopes  and  such  ill  success.  Mortified  ambition,  and  the 
remorse  of  errors  too  late  discovered,  broke  the  haughty 
heart  of  Nicholas,  which  no  reverses  could  bend  ;  and  at 
one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  modern  European  history, 
the  terrible  cloud  which  seemed  to  be  gathering  against 
Western  civilization  on  the  Eastern  horizon  appeared  suddenly 
to  shift  its  direction,  and  under  the  mild  and  enlightened 
rule  of  Alexander,  security  and  peace  have  dawned 
where  we  lately  looked  only  for  tempests  and  war.  Of 
the  monarchs  who  ruled  on  the  Continent  before  the 
storm  of  1848,  two  only  worth  speaking  of  still  sit  upon 
their  thrones — Leopold  of  Belgium,  and  the  King  of 
Naples.  Of  these  two  Princes,  who  occupy  the  exactly 
opposite  poles  in  the  scale  of  Kingship,  the  one  may  be 
said  to  owe  his  position  to  his  high  moral  character  and  in¬ 
tellectual  sagacity,  while  the  other  subsists  by  virtue  of  the 
degradation  of  his  subjects,  of  whom  it  is  hardly  too  severe 
to  say  that  the  majority  of  them  are  worthy  of  the  monarch 
whom  they  obey. 

The  last  change  which  has  just  been  effected,  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  Prussian  Begency,  is  scarcely  less 
important  than  any  of  those  which  have  preceded  it.  The 
accomplished  and  amiable  Frederick  William  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  esteem  which  his  character  commanded,  and 
by  the  admiration  due  to  his  uncommon  acquirements, 
from  the  fate  which  overtook  the  imbecile  occupant  of 
the  Austrian  throne.  Yet,  in  all  the  essential  quali¬ 
ties  which  are  wanting  to  the  head  of  a  despotic  Govern¬ 
ment  at  a  critical  period,  he  was  hardly  less  deficient  than 
the  late  Emperor  of  Austria.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
over-estimate  the  mischiefs  which  have  accrued  to  Europe 
from  the  vacillating  and  undecided  course  impressed  on  so 
considerable  a  Power  as  Prussia  by  the  feeble  and  irreso¬ 
lute  hands  by  which  her  destinies  have  been  swayed.  The 
shiftiness  of  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  on  the  Eastern  question 
was  probably  the  principal  cause  which  prevented  Russia 
from  being  brought  to  reason  by  peaceful  means.  The  same 
want  of  firmness  and  courage  which  marked  the  foreign 
policy  of  Prussia  characterized  her  internal  administration. 
In  common  with  all  the  other  Governments  of  Germany, 
that  of  Prussia  returned  to  the  past  from  which  it  had  been 
driven  in  a  panic,  armed  with  all  the  violence  which  is  the 
natural  offspring  of  terror.  The  King,  who  had  at  first 
dreamt  that  he  could  ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
storm  of  revolution,  when  he  found  himself  unequal  to  the 
attempt,  abandoned  himself  with  fatal  weakness  to  the 
cowardly  spirit  of  reaction  in  which  the  terror-stricken 
Governments  of  the  Continent  sought  to  bury  at  once  their 
fears  and  their  shame.  Of  all  the  reinstated  monarchies 
of  Europe,  none  was  more  systematically  and  abjectly  reac¬ 
tionary  than  that  of  Prussia.  While  Austria,  partially  re¬ 
covered  from  the  first  paralysis  of  her  alarm,  was  beginning 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  her  internal  system  of  repression, 
and  even  in  her  Italian  provinces  to  inaugurate  some¬ 
thing  like  a  policy  of  moderation  and  liberality — while 
Russia,  escaped  from  the  iron  hand  and  selfish  ambition  of 
Nicholas,  was  attempting  new  paths  of  emancipation  and 
reform — the  highly  civilized  and  educated  population  of 
Prussia  was  still  the  victim  of  the  narrow  and  oppressive 
coercion  exercised  by  a  bigoted  and  contemptible  camarilla. 
Probably  the  health  of  the  King,  long  before  the  nature 
of  his  malady  was  publicly  revealed,  had  incapacitated 
him  from  contending  with  the  miserable  clique  which 
misgoverned  his  dominions  in  his  name.  Conscious  how 
little  hold  they  had  on  the  future,  the  Kreuz  Zeitung 
party  waged  a  desperate  struggle  for  existence.  The 


question  of  the  Regency  was  fought  off  to  the  last  by  what 
we  hope  we  may  now  regard  as  the  late  Ministry.  They  had 
even  at  one  time  hit  upon  the  precious  expedient  of  dividing 
the  Government  by  a  project  of  joint  Regency — a  plan 
which  the  decision  and  firmness  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
easily  defeated.  At  length  all  these  devices  of  procras¬ 
tination  are  exhausted,  and  the  step  which  should  have 
been  taken  six  months  ago  is  now  formally  announced. 

With  the  virtual  abdication  of  the  King  comes  the  actual 
displacement  of  the  camarilla  which  has  so  long  been  an 
incubus  on  the  liberties  of  Prussia  and  a  curse  to  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  Europe.  The  first  and  most  significant  act  of  the  new 
regime  has  been  the  dismissal  of  M.  de  Westphalen,  the 
late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  was  the  eager  and  officious 
instrument  of  that  reactionary  policy  to  which  the  late 
Cabinet  was  addicted.  It  is  understood  that  this  promising 
change  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  reform  which  is  to  be 
made,  not  only  in  the  persons,  but  in  the  principles  of  the 
Government.  We  have  reason  to  augur  well  of  the  future 
administration  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  from  the  self-control 
and  moderation  which  he  has  exhibited  in  the  difficult  and 
trying  position  in  which  he  has  hitherto  been  placed  by 
the  half-acknowledged  incapacity  of  the  King.  He  is  at 
last  established  in  a  position  of  independence  and  com¬ 
mand,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  have  the  courage 
to  fulfil  the  expectations  which  his  accession  to  power  has  in¬ 
spired.  It  is  singularly  opportune  that,  at  the  moment  when 
Russia  is  embarking  in  a  new  career  of  social  reform  and  po¬ 
litical  improvement,  the  Government  at  Berlin  should  have  ex¬ 
perienced  a  change  which  is  likely  to  impel  it  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  odd  enough,  by  the  way,  that  a  journal 
generally  so  well-informed  as  the  Times  should  have  fallen 
into  so  gross  a  blunder  as  to  predict,  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Regency,  the  emancipation  of  Prussia  from  the  “  domi- 
“  nation  of  Russia.”  The  “  domination  of  Russia”  is  an  idea 
which  has  rapidly  become  as  obsolete  as  the  fear  of  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Christendom  by  the  Turks.  Prussia  has  at  present 
much  more  to  fear  from  the  reactionary  and  anti-national 
influences  which  she  nurtures  at  home  than  from  any  which 
are  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  her  by  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
prospects  of  Continental  Europe  are  more  cheering  for  the 
friends  of  rational  freedom  at  this  moment  than  at  any 
period  since  the  disastrous  outbreak  of  1848.  With 
Russia  and  Prussia  seriously  embarked  in  the  cause  of 
good  government,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  miserable 
and  ignoble  rule  of  “  the  Reaction”  would  soon  terminate 
in  the  countries  which  have  most  bitterly  felt  it.  One 
thing  alone  forbids  us  to  speculate  too  sanguinely,  and  that 
is  the  menace  of  France,  which,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles, 
for  ever  impends  over  the  feasts  of  Europe — a  menace  which 
threatens  it  now  with  universal  anarchy,  and  now  with  per¬ 
petual  servitude.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  exact 
moment  or  the  proximate  cause  of  the  collapse  of  a  system 
whose  wickedness  and  baseness  forbid  any  man  to  desire  its 
continuance,  or  even  to  hope  that  it  may  improve  ;  but  it 
is  the  shadow  of  that  coming  event  which,  in  spite  of  the 
gleams  of  better  things  that  have  dawned,  still  overcasts 
the  future  of  Europe. 


THE  CHINESE  IN  VICTORIA. 

THE  partial  resistance  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  to  Chinese 
immigration  raises  more  than  one  embai'rassing  question 
of  duty  and  of  policy.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  course  ought 
to  be  adopted,  and  still  more  difficult,  if  injustice  has  been 
done,  to  find  a  practicable  remedy.  The  legal  or  diplomatic 
complication  arising  from  the  stipulations  of  the  recent 
treaty  may  probably  be  regarded  as  possessing  secondary  im¬ 
portance  j  for  the  Government  of  China  has  never  sanctioned 
the  emigration  of  its  subjects,  although  of  late  years  they 
have  swarmed  on  all  the  accessible  coasts  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  South  Sea.  Unless  the  argument  is  suggested  to  the 
Court  of  Pekin  by  some  European  adviser,  the  want  of  reci¬ 
procity  between  English  traders  in  China  and  Chinese  gold- 
diggers  in  Australia  will  never  be  put  forward  as  a  pretext 
for  violating,  or  even  for  revising,  the  treaty.  The  cases  are, 
in  fact,  altogether  different,  although  the  legal  position  of 
foreign  merchants  may  resemble  that  of  labouring  emigrants. 
All  civilized  States  extend  tolerance  or  favour  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  individual  sojourners  from  foreign  countries,  but  no 
Government  would  regard  with  indifference  the  sudden 
arrival  of  a  large  alien  population.  If  half  a  million  of 
Irishmen  were  to  direct  their  coui’se  to  Shanghai  instead 
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of  to  New  York  or  Quebec,  the  Chinese  authorities  would 
certainly  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  treaty  to 
allow  so  formidable  a  body  of  invaders  a  footing  in  their 
land. 

Notwithstanding  the  sarcastic  indignation  of  newspaper 
correspondents,  the  conduct  of  the  Colonial  Parliament  and 
of  the  Government  at  home  must  be  judged  by  a  less  simple 
formula  than  that  of  doing  to  the  Chinese  what  the  English 
Ambassador  lately  demanded  that  the  Chinese  should  do  to 
us.  It  is  said  that  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  population  of 
Victoria,  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  adult 
male  inhabitants,  already  consists  of  Chinese  immigrants  ; 
and  as  China,  compared  with  England,  is  far  nearer  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  many  times  more  populous,  it  seems  not  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  balance  of  numbers  might  in  a  short  time 
incline  to  the  side  of  the  frugal  and  industrious  aliens.  The 
Parliament  of  Victoria  is  probably  not  the  most  dispassionate, 
philosophical,  or  independent  of  legislative  assemblies,  but 
the  gravest  statesmen  might  be  startled  by  the  consequences 
which  might  follow  from  the  extension  of  cosmopolitan 
principles  of  toleration  to  a  community  which  had  never 
been  contemplated  by  the  original  settlers,  or  by  the 
framers  of  the  constitution.  If  the  Chinese  were  to  enjoy 
equal  rights  with  the  colonists,  it  might  be  in  their 
power  to  control  the  Government,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  predominate  over  a  superior  race  which  has  never 
yet,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  submitted  to  live  under  alien 
rule.  In  the  more  probable  alternative  of  exclusion  from 
political  influence,  the  Chinese  would  form  a  subordinate 
caste,  permanently  established  in  the  country  by  the  side  of 
the  English  population.  It  cannot  be  said  that  either 
prospect  is  inviting  or  satisfactory  ;  and  a  prudent  legislator 
would  certainly  not  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
suggestion  that  it  is  an  imperative  duty  to  bring  the  Chinese 
within  reach  of  missionary  efforts.  If  the  safety  and  freedom 
of  the  rising  colony  are  seriously  endangered  by  the  Asiatic 
immigration,  the  local  Parliament  is  fully  justified  in  taking 
measures  to  guard  its  constituents  from  a  danger  which  may 
possibly  appear  to  be  imminent.  The  laws  of  Victoria, 
in  all  probability,  allow  the  utmost  liberty  to  immigrants 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  if  experience  clashes  with 
constitutional  doctrines,  the  formula  must  go  to  the  wall. 
No  political  system  will  bear  to  be  strained  too  far,  or  to  be 
applied  to  an  unforeseen  state  of  circumstances.  All  the 
antithetic  criticisms  which  the  recent  legislation  has  called 
forth  are  beside  the  mark  if  the  measure,  being  necessary  for 
the  public  welfare,  was  therefore  justifiable  and  right.  It  is 
better  to  be  intolerant  than  to  corrupt  or  destroy  the  germ 
of  a  future  empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Victoria  Parliament  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  One 
of  the  supporters  of  the  recent  Colonial  Act  observes  that 
the  working  men  return  the  members,  and  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  is  cousequeutly  certain  to  persevere  in  a  measure 
which  is  primarily  intended  for  the  protection  of  labour.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  a  jealousy  of  cheap  and  industrious 
rivals  for  employment  may  have  influenced  the  population  of 
the  colony  quite  as  strongly  as  any  provident  care  for  reli¬ 
gion,  for  morality,  or  for  purity  of  race.  The  wealth  of  the 
hard-handed  multitude  consists  partly  in  their  highly  paid 
labour,  and  partly  in  their  contingent  right  to  the  gold 
which  they  may  discover  j  and  the  Chinese  will  work  on 
lower  terms  than  Englishmen  when  they  engage  in  ordi¬ 
nary  employments,  while  their  patience  and  perseverance 
enable  them  to  glean  abundantly  even  from  diggings 
which  have  been  abandoned  by  British  adventurers.  The 
Protectionist  prejudices  of  the  working  classes  are  perhaps 
the  most  excusable  form  of  economic  selfishness,  but 
they  are  also  the  most  mischievous.  It  is  better  to 
stint  the  supply  of  cloth,  of  iron,  or  of  corn,  than  to 
cripple  the  indispensable  machinery  of  all  human  pro¬ 
duction.  The  evil  is  greatest  in  a  new  and  thinly  in¬ 
habited  country )  for  although  strikes  and  combinations 
are  abundantly  pernicious  in  Europe  and  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  artificial  limitation  of  the  supply  of  labour 
in  Australia  affects  the  general  prosperity  far  more  di¬ 
rectly  and  more  universally.  Wherever  the  working  classes 
arc  prosperous,  a  natural  demand  arises  for  a  needier 
population  to  undertake  the  harder  and  more  distasteful 
kinds  of  labour.  It  is  said  that  few  native  Londoners  live 
by  out-of-door  occupations,  which  consequently  fall  to  the 
share  of  immigrants  from  the  provinces.  Even  the  journey¬ 
men  bakers  of  the  metropolis  are,  with  few  exceptions,  Scotch 
or  German.  In  the  Northern  States  of  America  the  roads 


and  railways  are  made  by  Irishmen  ;  the  Federal  navy  is 
manned  by  English  sailors  ;  and  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
army  are  filled  by  adventurers  from  all  nations  except  that 
which  they  are  hired  to  serve.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  there  was  room  in  Victoria  for  an  auxiliary  population 
of  subordinate  labourers,  and  although  the  Chinese  cannot 
be  amalgamated  like  the  immigrants  of  the  United  States 
with  the  native  community,  the  colonists  might  not  object 
to  a  distinction  of  races  which  ensured  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  superiority.  The  exclusive  devotion  of  the  Chinese 
immigrants  to  the  pursuit  of  gold-digging  is  probably  a 
principal  cause  of  their  unpopularity,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  aliens  would  be  readily  admitted  in  any 
part  of  the  world  to  an  equal  share  in  a  similar  hoard 
of  wealth. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  results  of  modern  colonial 
policy  should  be  frequently  questionable  or  disappointing, 
but  it  would  have  been  idle  to  attempt  to  regulate  at 
home  the  affairs  of  vast  regions  scattered  over  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  exercise  of  a 
more  active  control  could  in  any  instance  have  been  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  mother  country  ;  but  the  colonies  may  have  some 
reason  to  regret  the  withdrawal  of  an  impartial  and  supreme 
authority.  The  English  Government  would  have  been  able 
to  judge  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  Chinese  in  Australia 
without  any  undue  bias  in  favour  of  particular  classes  of 
settlers,  and  the  European  population  might  have  found  that 
the  policy  most  conducive  to  their  interests  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  coincident  with  their  immediate  desires.  A  vigorous 
police,  acting  under  Imperial  authority,  might  have  afforded 
to  the  Chinese  at  the  same  time  control  and  protection, 
until  it  was  ascertained  by  longer  experience  whether  their 
presence  in  the  colony  was  compatible  with  progress  aud 
civilization.  Under  present  circumstances,  the  decision  rests 
with  a  democratic  Parliament,  and  it  is  useless  for  the  Home 
Government  to  attempt  any  active  interference.  The  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  of  an  Empire,  when  it  includes  many  pro¬ 
vinces  which  are  virtually  independent,  are  not  unlikely  to 
involve  anomalies  and  inconsistencies ;  but  the  contrast 
between  the  anti-Chinese  legislation  in  Victoria,  and  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-sin,  is  an  unavoidable 
misfortune. 


'  THE  FUTURE  OF  RUSSIA. 

IF  a  man  of  science  were  gifted  for  a  day  with  the  wishing" 
cap  of  Fortunatus,  his  first  desire  would  probably  be  to 
witness  some  of  those  gigantic  transformations  of  nature  of 
which,  by  patient  investigation  aud  research,  he  has  succeeded 
in  forming  certain  but  incomplete  conceptions.  To  see  the 
primaeval  rocks  boiling  up  from  their  submarine  caldions 
to  seize  in  a  moment  of  time  the  processes  by  which,  through 
countless  centuries,  the  formations  he  has  so  eagerly  studied 
have  been  agglomerated  and  compacted — to  view  with  his 
own  eyes  the  firm  crust  of  the  earth  emerging  from  the 
chaotic  waters  of  the  deluge — this  would  be  to  realize  the 
vision  which  he  has  helieved  without  having  seen.  Haidly 
less  would  be  the  boon  to  the  student  of  history  and  philo¬ 
sophy,  if  some  of  those  great  changes  in  the  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  annals  of  the  human  race  which  he  has  been  forced  to 
trace  through  the  dim  twilight  of  centuries  could  be  enacted 
within  the  range  of  his  own  personal  experience,  so  that  he 
might  behold  at  a  glance  the  process  by  which  whole  societies 
pass  from  darkness  into  light,  and  from  barbarism  into  civi¬ 
lization.  Yet  at  this  very  moment,  and  within  the  limits  of 
Europe,  a  transformation  is  in  progress  not  less  interesting 
or  less  instructive  than  those  to  which  we  have  adverted. 
The  history  of  the  revolutions  by  which  the  stratification  of 
modern  society  was  moulded  and  compacted  is  half  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  the  chaos  out  of  which  it  has  struggled.  We 
must  burrow  through  the  mould  of  the  Middle  Ages 
to  acquire  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the  process  by 
which  the  feudal  villein  passed  into  the  English  labourer, 
or  of  the  manner  in  which  the  English  Parliament  grew  out 
of  the  Council  of  the  King’s  tenants.  But  we  need  no  longer 
have  recourse  to  the  pages  of  Hallam  in  order  to  picture  to 
ourselves  the  image  of  nascent  civilization.  Within  the 
circle  of  European  society  there  is  going  on  at  this  time  a 
revolution  as  interesting  and  extraordinary  as  any  to  be 
found  in  history.  It  is  singular  enough  that,  in  days  when 
whole  columns  of  our  newspapers  are  devoted  to  sucli 
subjects  as  Cherbourg  fetes  and  Imperial  progresses,  so 
little  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  the  great  spectacle 
which  is  being  played  out  in  the  Russian  Empire.  I  he 
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history  of  that  great  section  of  the  human  race  has  been  for 
generations  a  closed  book,  but  all  excuse  for  ignorance  or 
inattention  is  now  removed.  From  one  end  of  Russia  to 
the  other,  thought  and  speech  are  as  free,  and  the  means  of 
knowledge  almost  as  accessible,  as  in  the  most  civilized  re¬ 
gions  of  Europe. 

Some  very  interesting  letters  from  the  pen  of  a  “  Recent 
Traveller,”  which  have  appeared  in  the  Continental  Review, 
give  us  an  intelligible  glimpse  of  the  great  events  which 
are  as  yet  only  in  their  commencement.  That  which,  in 
other  countries,  has  for  the  most  part  been  elaborated 
by  slow  degrees,  and  brought  about  by  accidental  causes, 
is  here  the  deliberate  aim  of  a  regular  and  well-conceived 
plan.  The  whole  of  a  degraded  and  enslaved  class  is  about 
to  pass  from  a  condition  of  abject  servitude  into  a  state  of 
comparative  freedom.  Of  all  the  events  which  have  occurred 
within  the  memory  of  living  men,  the  emancipation  of  the 
Russian  serfs  is  among  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most 
worthy  of  attentive  study.  The  change  which  it  will  effect 
will  be  more  complete  and  more  striking  even  than  the 
shock  of  the  French  Revolution,  inasmuch  as  the  peasant 
of  the  days  of  Louis  XVI.  was  a  freeman  compared  with  the 
ascripti  glebce  of  the  Russian  soil.  And  further,  the  great 
revolution  which  is  taking  place  before  our  eyes  has  a 
greater  promise  of  stability  in  the  fact  that  the  aims  of  its 
author  are  definite  and  intelligible,  and  that  the  movement, 
instead  of  originating  in  a  rebellion  against  all  authority  and 
Government,  is  the  work  of  the  supreme  power  itself. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a  single  man  undertake  a  more  gigantic 
and  noble  work  than  that  to  which  the  Emperor  Alexander 
has  set  his  hand.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  estimate  the 
moral  and  physical  obstacles  which  he  must  have  had  to 
encounter  in  grasping  so  daring  a  project.  The  long  tra¬ 
ditions  of  a  policy  of  violence  and  repression  were  to  bo  cast 
aside ;  the  vague  dangers  of  first  disorganizing,  and  then  re¬ 
modelling,  a  whole  society  were  to  be  faced  ;  and,  most  ter¬ 
rible  of  all,  the  hostility  and  vengeance  of  a  nobility  which 
had  sacrificed  even  the  lives  of  its  Czars  to  its  fears,  was  to 
be  braved.  Yet  all  this  the  Emperor  Alexander  has  met  with 
a  calmness  and  a  resolution  alike  extraordinary  and  heroic. 
The  epithet  “great”  is  attributed  to  monarchs  in  divers 
senses,  according  to  the  moral  standard  of  those  who  employ 
it ;  but  those  who  deem  that  it  properly  belongs  to  men  who 
dare  everything  in  the  accomplishment  of  lofty  ends  will  not 
hesitate  to  bestow  it  on  the  ruler  who  shall  accomplish  such 
a  work  in  such  a  spirit. 

From  the  moment  that  the  act  of  emancipation  was  re¬ 
solved  upon,  the  Emperor  has  exhibited  equal  resolution  and 
prudence.  He  has  endeavoured  in  all  cases  to  make  the 
nobility  participate  in  devising  and  executing  the  neces¬ 
sary  measures.  Deputies  from  all  the  provinces  have  been 
invited  to  discuss  and  regulate  the  method  of  operation. 
Symptoms  were  not  wanting  at  first  of  a  disposition  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  scheme  ;  but  the 
Emperor,  with  great  firmness,  intimated  that,  though  the 
manner  of  proceeding  was  a  point  on  which  he  was  prepared 
to  take  the  advice  of  his  nobles,  the  policy  of  emancipation 
was  one  which  was  irrevocably  determined.  Their  resist¬ 
ance,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  been  obstinate  and 
vehement ;  and  perhaps  nothing  but  the  conviction  of  the 
enormous  hold  which  he  has  acquired  on  the  popular 
affections  preserves  him  from  the  fate  with  which  so  many 
of  his  ancestors  have  been  visited  on  far  less  provocation. 
Several  speeches  addressed  by  Alexander  to  the  nobles  in 
various  provinces  of  the  Empire  have  been  lately  published, 
which  in  their  earnest  simplicity  are  singularly  touching  and 
impressive.  To  the  nobility  of  Twer  he  says  : — “  You  know 
“  how  near  your  prosperity  lies  to  my  heart,  and  I  am  per- 
“  suaded  the  interests  of  the  peasants  are  no  less  dear  to  you. 
“  I  feel  therefore  convinced  that  you  will  use  every  effort  to 
“  arrange  the  matter  so  as  to  injure  neither  yourselves  nor 
“  the  peasantry.  It  is  impossible  for  our  actions  not  to 
“  agree,  our  common  aim  being  one  and  the  same — the 
“  public  welfare  of  Russia.  I  leave  you,  perfectly  persuaded  that 
“you  will  justify  my  expectations  and  my  confidence — that 
“  you  will  co-operate  with  me,  but  not  intrigue  against  me.” 
At  Nishni  Novgorod  he  says  : — “  You  know  that  my  aim  is 
“  the  common  welfare  of  the  Empire,  and  I  tell  you  that  it 
“  belongs  to  you  to  balance  public  with  private  interests  in 
“  this  weighty  affair.  But  I  hear  with  regret  of  a  spirit  of 
“  selfishness  having  sprung  up  among  you.  Selfishness  is  the 
“  destruction  of  all  things.  It  is  a  pity  such  should  be  the  case. 
“  Away  with  your  egotism.  I  trust  there  will  be  no  more  of 
“  these  selfish  views,  and  then  our  common  affairs  will  pro- 


“  gross.”  To  the  nobles  of  Moscow,  who  seem  to  have  offered  a 
more  active  opposition  to  his  beneficent  scheme,  the  Emperor 
addresses  a  sterner  language  : — “  Gentlemen,  I  am  always 
“  happy  at  being  able  to  address  thanks  to  the  nobility  ;  but 
“it  is* not  in  my  nature  to  speak  against  my  conscience. 

“  I  always  speak  the  truth,  and,  to  my  great  regret,  this 
“  day  I  cannot  thank  you.  You  may  remember,  two. 

“  years  ago  in  this  hall,  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  necessity  of 
“  proceeding  sooner  or  later  to  the  reform  of  those  laws  which 
“  regulate  servitude — a  reform  that  must  come  from  above, 

“  that  it  may  not  come  from  below.  My  words  have  been 

“  ill-understood .  I  have  fixed  for  you  the  basis  of 

“  the  reform,  and  I  shall  never  swerve  from  it.  I  love  the 
“  nobility.  I  regard  it  as  the  great  support  of  the  throne. 

“  I  desire  the  welfare  of  the  people,  but  have  no  inteution 
“  that  it  should  be  effected  to  your  detriment ;  but  you  your- 
“  selves,  in  your  own  interest,  ought  to  endeavour  to  improve 
“  the  condition  of  tire  peasants.  Remember  that  all  Russia 
“  has  its  eyes  fixed  on  the  Government  of  Moscow.  I  am 
“  always  ready  to  do  for  you  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  do  ; 

“  give  me,  then,  the  possibility  of  espousing  your  interests.” 

It  is  impossible  not  to  contrast  the  manly  simplicity 
and  truthfulness  which  pervade  these  speeches  with  those 
elaborate  compositions  of  Machiavellian  art  to  which  we 
are  habituated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  The 
difference  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  Sovereign  from  the  conspirator.  In  Russia 
we  sec  an  Empire  dawning  which  we  may  really  believe 
to  be  Peace,  not  on  deceptive  assurances  uttered  on  the 
morrow  of  successful  treason,  but  on  the  word  of  a 
Monarch  who  gives  an  earnest  of  his  sincerity  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  and  enlightened  policy.  It  was  said  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  was  born  in  the  same  year  with  Bona¬ 
parte,  that  “  Nature  owed  us  that  compensation;”  and  a 
similar  reflection  is  irresistibly  suggested  by  the  fact,  that 
the  light  of  civilization,  which  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  fading 
from  the  West  of  Europe,  in  the  foul  atmosphere  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  should  have  broken  out  like  the  northern  lights 
in  a  winter  sky,  and  that  freedom,  having  perished  in  the 
valleys  of  France,  should  have  come  to  life  again  on  the 
steppes  of  Russia.  It  seems  to  reverse  the  astronomy  of 
Virgil — 

Nos  ubi  primus  equis  oriens  nfflavit  anhelis, 
lllic  sera  rubens  accendet  lumina  Vesper. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  English  mind  should 
be  instructed  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  revolution  which 
is  taking  place  in  the  internal  policy  of  Russia,  and  which 
must  in  the  end,  without  doubt,  govern  the  conduct  of  her 
foreign  relations.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  we  should 
begin  to  disabuse  ourselves  of  prejudices  belonging  to  a 
state  of  things  that  no  longer  exists.  There  never  yet  was 
a  Sovereign  who  better  deserved  to  attract  the  inteiest  and 
sympathy  of  a  free  country  than  does  the  Emperoi  Alex¬ 
ander  in  the  great  work  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  The 
very  nature  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken  will  inevitably 
cause  the  policy  of  his  Empire  to  approximate  more  and  more 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  rather  than  to  that  of  despotism  ;  and 
perhaps  we  may  not  be  too  bold  in  hazarding  the  conjecture 
that  England,  hated  of  tyrants,  may  one  day  find  in 
emancipated  Russia  an  ally  against  the  Absolutist  conspiracy  ^ 
in  Europe.  _ _ 

RENEWED  WRATH  OF  THE  SQUIRES. 

OUR  Article  of  August  3ist,  on  the  duties  of  the  Squires, 
has  just  penetrated  through  the  outer  integuments,  to 
the  mind  of  a  Squire,  and  aroused  him  to  a  fit  of  indignation 
which  finds  vent  in  a  letter  to  us  seasoned  with  Attic  salt. 

It  is  a  little  like  the  frozen  sounds  of  Baron  Munchausen  s 
trumpet  coming  out  with  the  thaw.  The  Squire  is  of  opinion 
that  we  are  not  behind  the  scenes.  W e  do  not  know  the  secret 
sorrows  of  the  Squirearchy.  We  have  talked  as  if  Squires 
generally  were  rich  men.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them 
are  embarrassed  and  even  bankrupt.  Is  it  sol  Is  the  state 
of  things  in  England  really  analogous  to  the  state  of.  things 
which  lately  existed  in  Ireland,  and  which  the  Legislature 
found  intolerably  unjust  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  Irish  Encumbered  Estates  Act!  If  so,  what 
is  to  hinder  the  same  remedy  from  being  applied  to  this 
country?-  If  the  soil  is  to  a  great  extent  owned  by  men  who 
“  can  properly  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  bank- 
“  rupts,”  it  is  a  social  evil  which  is  not  to  be  endured.  We 
sincerely  honour  the  struggle  which  a  man  labouring  undei 
inherited  encumbrances  makes  to  preserve  the  ancient  estate 
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of  his  family  by  retrenching  his  own  style  and  luxury  with¬ 
out  ceasing  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  a  landlord.  An 
extensive  selling-up  of  the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry  of  a 
country  is  an  evil  only  second  to  that  of  a  bankrupt  pro¬ 
prietary.  But  when  a  man  is  really  bankrupt,  and  can  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  property  no  longer,  he  ought  in  all  reason 
and  conscience  to  depart.  His  nominal  ownership  of  Castle 
Rackrent  is  as  ignominious  to  himself  as  it  is  noxious  to  his 
dependents  and  his  class.  He  is  a  mere  middleman  collecting 
the  rents  of  mortgagees.  Let  him  have  the  sense  and  courage 
to  descend  at  once  to  his  real  level,  and  bring  up  his  son  to 
an  active  and  honourable  calling,  by  which  he  may  possibly 
retrieve  his  fortunes,  instead  of  bringing  him  up  under  the 
demoralizing  illusion  of  heirship  to  a  phantom  estate. 
Warren  Hastings  would  never  have  repurchased  Daylesford 
if  he  had  remained  its  nominal  heir. 

Then  the  laud  is  heavily  taxed.  We  are  all  heavily  taxed. 
And  how  was  this  immense  burden  of  taxation  incurred  1 
It  was  incurred  by  the  recklessness  of  a  landlord  Parliament 
which  chose  to  protect  itself,  not  by  good  government  and 
political  justice,  but  by  a  ruinous  war,  against  the  threaten- 
ings — good  government  and  political  justice  would  have  made 
them  idle  threatenings — of  the  French  Revolution.  Catholic 
Emancipation,  Parliamentary  Reform,  a  pure  administration, 
and  merciful  laws  would  have  guarded  England  from  all 
danger  of  invasion ;  but  a  waste  of  blood  and  of  public  money 
unequalled  in  history  was  required  to  guard  the  oppressive  pri¬ 
vileges  of  a  dominant  caste  against  the  spread  of  democratic 
opinions.  Those  who  laid  such  burdens  on  the  people  did  not 
even  themselves  bear  their  fair  share.  They  got  back  in  high 
rents,  while  the  war  lasted,  the  greater  part  of  what  they 
paid  in  taxation.  By  a  singular  retribution,  the  rise  of  rents 
turned  their  heads  and  led  them  into  the  extravagant  luxury, 
the  overbuilding,  and  the  blind  purchases  of  land  destined 
soon  to  be  depreciated,  which  were  the  sources  in  many 
instances  of  the  present  encumbrances  on  their  estates.  The 
insane  contests  for  seats  in  Parliament,  to  which  the  violent 
political  passions  of  that  day  gave  rise,  also  did  their  part 
towards  conjuring  into  an  empty  name  the  solid  ownership 
of  many  a  fine  estate.  The  encumbered  Squires  of  the  present 
day  are  suffering  in  most  instances  not  for  their  own  sins, 
but  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers.  It  is  a  hard  case  to  be 
crushed  by  debts  you  did  not  contract,  and  would  never  have 
contracted ;  and  perhaps  it  is  a  still  harder  case,  when  you 
drink  no  port  wine  yourself,  to  have  hereditary  gout.  But 
such  is  the  law  of  the  world.  The  people  at  all  events  are 
not  to  suffer  for  the  consequences  of  wars  and  other  extrava¬ 
gances  in  which  they  had  no  earthly  interest,  voice,  or  share. 
We  have  been  “  behind  the  scenes”  enough  to  appreciate  the 
“  annoyances  of  existence  in  a  country  house  under  constant 
“  demands  for  which  no  money  is  coming  in  but  these  are 
“  annoyances”  which  in  a  rich  commercial  country,  where  land 
bears  a  fancy  price,  a  man  has  only  to  carry  into  the  mai’ket, 
and  turn  at  once  into  hard  cash.  We  can  also  understand 
the  vexation  of  paying  taxes  and  other  out-goings  on  a  nominal 
ownership.  But  the  remedy  is  analogous  to  that  which 
Abernetiiy  bluntly  suggested  to  a  patient  who  told  him  that 
evei’y  time  he  held  out  his  arm  it  gave  him  acute  pain  : — 
“  Don't  hold  out  your  arm.”  Don’t  remain  a  nominal  owner. 
We  shall  be  told  that  in  many  cases  there  are  legal  impedi¬ 
ments  to  a  sale.  No  doubt,  and  the  extension  of  the  Encum¬ 
bered  Estates  Act  is  the  obvious  cure. 

It  is  a  romance,  says  our  Squire,  to  suppose  that  the 
cottages  of  the  labourers  throughout  the  kingdom  belong  to 
the  gentry.  If  it  is  a  romance,  it  is  not  one  of  our  inventing, 
for  we  said  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  though  we  are  not  inclined, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  accept  without  proof  the  statement 
that  “  the  landowners  own  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
“  cottages,  and  those  only  on  very  large  estates.”  What  we 
do  maintain  is  that  it  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  every 
landlord,  and  that  it  is  the  first  object  of  every  good  land¬ 
lord,  to  have  in  his  own  hands,  and  under  his  own  control, 
a  reasonable  number  of  decent  and  healthy  dwellings  for 
the  labourers  on  his  estate.  It  is  a  scandal  and  a  shame  to 
the  gentry,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  labourers  should  be  “hovels”  built  by 
“  small  tradesmen-’  on  cruel  speculation.  It  needs  no  great 
knoAvledge  of  “  what  is  behind  the  scenes,”  to  be  aware  that 
“  the  real  cause  of  the  cottages  being  so  inadequate  is  the 
“  cost  of  their  erection,  OAving  partly  to  the  high  prices  of 
“  materials,  but  more  to  the  wages  of  all  artificers  employed 
“  in  building.”  This  is  a  sad  truth  with  which  any  one  who 
touches  brick  and  mortar  may  become  practically  familiar 
Avithout  entering  into  the  secret  recesses  of  squirearchical 


existence.  But  if  good  cottages  cost  something,  so  does 
champagne,  so  do  carriages,  so  do  fox-hounds,  and  the  price 
of  the  luxury  is  in  each  instance  capable  of  being  resolved 
into  its  elements  in  the  same  imposing  manner.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  our  remarks  in  the  article  which  has 
especially  moved  our  correspondent’s  Avrath  were  particularly 
addressed  to  absentee  squires  neglecting  their  duties  in  the 
country  to  spend  the  season  in  town.  Are  not  town-houses 
paid  for  as  well  as  cottages  1  And  is  not  the  cost  of  erecting 
them  owing  “partly  to  the  high  prices  of  materials,  but 
“  more  to  the  Avages  of  all  artificers  employed  in  building  ?” 

Decent  dwellings  are  the  indispensable  condition  not  only 
of  all  comfort  and  contentment,  but  of  all  morality,  of  all 
self-respect,  we  might  almost  say  of  all  religion,  among  the 
poor.  Ask  any  clergyman  what  chance  he  has  of  making 
his  people  moral  and  religious  where  they  are  huddled  in 
hovels  which  preclude  not  only  all  health  and  cleanliness, 
but  all  decency  and  all  shame.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  evil  is  peculiar  to  the  country,  or  that  the  squire  is 
more  bound  to  look  to  it  than  the  upper  classes  in  towns.  The 
upper  classes  in  toAvns  are  endeavouring  to  look  to  it,  and  they 
Avould  do  so  Avith  more  effect  if  it  were  not  for  that  brutal 
tyranny  of  small  shopkeepers  in  all  our  municipalities  which 
is  one  of  the  grand  achievements  of  the  great  and  patriotic 
statesman  avIio  Avas  the  author  of  Municipal  Reform.  The 
gentry,  the  clergy,  the  medical  men,  the  principal  tradesmen 
in  boroughs,  are  generally  ready  for  effective  house  and  sani¬ 
tary  reforms  in  those  low  streets  and  alleys  Avhicli  are  the 
haunts  of  filth,  vice,  and  disease ;  but  they  are  thwarted  in 
these  questions,  as  well  as  oppressed  and  plundered  in  others, 
by  the  dominant  roguery  of  small-shopkeeper  boards  and  cor¬ 
porations.  Our  correspondent  alludes  to  the  heavy  outgoings 
to  which  his  class  is  liable  for  poor-rates.  This  class  is  not 
more  burdened  by  poor- rates  in  proportion  than  other  classes; 
and  the  burden  of  Avhat  are  called  voluntary  charities  is  throAvn 
in  overwhelming  proportion  on  the  often  ill-paid  clergy,  who 
are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  real  almoners  of  the  parish. 
But  the  best  and  only  Avay  to  reduce  poor-rates,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  ultimate  extinction  of  a  system  of  organized 
pauperism  and  mendicity  Avliich  avc  quite  agree  Avith  our 
correspondent  in  regarding  as  a  bane  and  a  disgrace  to  a 
civilized  country,  is  to  raise  the  character  of  the  people. 
And  it  is  vain  to  suppose  that  their  character  can  be  raised, 
tha  t  habits  of  thrift  and  the  desire  of  saving  an  independence 
can  be  propagated  among  them,  or  that  they  will  spend  their 
surplus  Avages  (Avhen  they  are  such  phoenixes  as  to  have  any) 
anywhere  but  by  the  pothouse  fire,  Avliile  their  own  dwellings 
are  as  comfortless  and  as  beastly  as  the  wigwam  of  a  Cherokee. 


HOW  TO  REVIEW  NOVELS. 

WE  transfer  to  this  portion  of  our  columns  a  notice  of  a  new 
novel  that  has  recently  been  published,  under  the  title  of 
Gordon  of  Duncaim,  because  it  raises,  as  fairly  as  any  novel  could 
raise,  the  question  how  this  class  of  works  ought  to  be  reviewed. 
Our  readers  may  not  exactly  appreciate  the  difficulty.  It  arises 
in  this  way.  For  some  months  of  the  year  hardly  any  books  are 
published  but  new  novels.  They  stream  forth  in  a  never-ending 
How,  but  unfortunately  they  are  all  alike.  They  are  all  written 
by  good  young  ladies — they  all  breathe  the  same  aspirations,  and 
are  marked  by  the  same  virtuous  preferences.  What  is  a  re¬ 
viewer  to  do  ?  They  cannot  be  passed  over,  because  they  are  the 
only  books  there  are  to  review,  and  they  form  a  very  curious 
feature  in  modern  English  society.  AV  hat  a  strange  thing  it  is 
to  think  of  all  these  excellent  girls  going  to  work  at  novel-writing 
Avith  the  regularity  of  hands  at  a  factory,  and  with  an  equal  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  can  always  go  on  producing  !  The  bales  of  ro¬ 
mance,  like  those  of  calico,  are  certain  to  bo  sent  in  sufficient 
numbers  into  the  market.  But  although  this  novel-writing  is 
wonderful  as  a  whole,  it  is  very  hard  to  criticise  in  detail. 
Gordon  of  Duncaim  is  a  very  fair  story  of  its  kind— better 
in  many  respects  than  the  run  —  with  more  force  in  the 
plot,  and  less  twaddle  in  the  conversations.  But  what  is 
there  to  say  about  it  ?  It  really  elicits  no  other  observation  than 
that  it  is  a  tolerable  tale  by  a  young  woman  Avho  is  quite  up  to 
the  average.  But  that  will  not  do  for  a  critic.  He  has  got  to 
fill  a  column  or  two,  and  howto  do  this  is  the  problem.  If 
good  girls  are  the  only  writers  that  can  -write  with  equal  facility 
and  certainty  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  if  they  all  write  alike, 
how  is  any  difference  to  be  made  in  criticising  their  w'ritings  P 
It  is  a  question  more  easily  asked  than  answered,  and  ive  really 
cannot  discover  more  than  three  ways  of  reviewing  novels.  The 
•first  is  to  bestow  undiscriminating  eulogy,  and  then  give  long 
extracts — pages  of  proposals,  and  whole  chapters  ot  Church 
difficulties — ending  with  an  announcement  that  the  aunt,  or 
sister,  or  some  other  near  relation  of  the  talented  writer  is,  it  is 
understood,  going  to  write  a  very  brilliant  story,  Avhich  will 
at  once  place  her  among  the  seventy-odd  living  novelists  ol  Eng- 
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land.  Secondly,  we  may  offer  a  few  desultory  observations  not 
on  the  book  itself,  but  on  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Or 
thirdly,  we  may  state  minutely  the  whole  plot.  We  believe  that 
the  last  is  the  most  popular  style  of  reviewing,  and  it  certainly 
is  one  that  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  adopt  the  first  style  with  regard  to 
Gordon  of  Duncairn,  because  we  know  nothing  of  the  authoress, 
and  equally  little  of  her  relations.  But  the  book  gives  ground 
for  one  or  two  desultory  observations.  It  places  in  a  strong  light 
the  features  which  young  ladies’  novels  have  in  common,  and 
which  make  it  so  hard  to  discuss  them  separately.  They  Tire  all 
tinctured  with  the  same  creed— their  authoresses  all  believe  in 
the  same  things.  This  creed  is  not  one  we  wish  to  find  any  fault 
with,  but  it  is  open  to  the  objection  of  being  slightly  conventional. 

It  is  based  on  an  equal  admiration  of  piety  and  rank.  The  ideal 
young  man  is  a  peer  who  reforms  a  fishing-village,  or  a  baronet 
with  deep  violet  eyes,  who  quotes  his  favourite  texts  to  his 
mistress.  It  is  natural  that  such  a  vision  should  appeal  forcibly 
to  the  imagination  of  a  young  authoress.  How  blest  would  she 
be  if  she  could  walk  through  life,  loving  and  beloved,  courted 
and  rich,  doing  good  and  being  good,  drawing  wisdom  from 
heaven,  and  feeling  that,  over  all,  was  the  Morning  Post,  con¬ 
soling,  instructing,  and  dazzling.  Why  should  a  young  lady 
write  a  book,  if  she  is  not  to  paint  her  true  ideal  P  It  costs 
nothing  to  give  rank  and  wealth  on  paper.  In  Gordon  of 
Duncairn  there  is  the  old  familiar  uncle  of  romance,  and  he 
leaves  one  of  the  heroes  forty  thousand  a  year.  We  like  the 
grand  rotundity  of  the  sum.  Gordon  of  Duncairn,  who  is  an 
angelic  baronet,  marries  twice,  and  a  heap  of  minor  people 
marry  once,  and  each  marriage  is  set  forth  at  length, 
and  in  conspicuous  type,  as  it  would  have  appeared  if  the 
Morning  Post  had  really  chronicled  it  in  its  columns.  What  we 
admire  in  Gordon  of  Duncairn  is  that  the  authoress  gives  herself 
full  sweep  with  the  things  which  she  really  enjoys.  She  dearly 
loves  the  thought  of  a  paragraph  announcing  a  marriage  in  high 
life.  So  she  boldly  writes  out  a  whole  series  of  them.  She  has  a 
pleasure  in  recalling  passages  from  scripture,  and  she  innocently 
makes  every  one  talk  texts.  She  dotes  upon  proposals,  and  Gordon 
of  Duncairn  is  almost  unique  for  the  number  of  proposals  it 
contains,  with  no  nonsensical  curtailment  about  them,  but  set  out 
in  extenso,  with  good  long  speeches  on  both  sides,  and  minute 
details  of  the  concluding  “  rush  into  each  other’s  arms.”  Oh, 
to  rush  into  the  arms  of  a  spiritually-minded  baronet,  with  a 
real  castle  and  real  schools  attached ! — it  is  almost  too 
delightful.  There  are  perhaps  a  hundred  young  ladies  in 
England  who  have  this  week  invented  and  revelled  in  such 
a  scene  as  part  of  their  next  novel.  And  the  odd  thing  is  that 
they  all  write  for  duty’s  sake.  They  all  want  to  do  good,  to  help 
somebody  with  the  proceeds  of  their  book,  or  simply  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  time,  faith,  and  win  the  world  to  the  Bible  and  the 
Peerage.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Gordon  of  Duncairn  is 
written  for  some  excellent  purpose,  although  the  honest  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  writer  might  sometimes  tempt  us  to  think  she  was 
merely  writing  because  it  was  a  pleasure  to  her. 

If  the  creed  of  lady -writers  is  conventional,  so  also  is  their 
writing.  Why,  for  instance,  do  they  make  their  characters  talk 
in  a  language  which  they  know  is  utterly  impossible  ?  Gordon 
of  Duncairn  opens  with  a  conversation  between  two  girls,  of  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen,  the  younger  of  whom  is  bringing 
a  few  flowers  to  the  elder.  These  girls  have  been  brought  up  as 
sisters,  and  the  authoress  must  know  how  two  sisters  would  really 
talk  ;  but  she  translates  their  conversation  into  the  extraordinary 
language  of  romance.  We  fancy  that  this  is  done  simply  be¬ 
cause  a  lady-writer  would  not  believe  she  was  doing  so  fine  and 
grand  a  thing  as  writing  a  novel  is  universally  allowed  to  be,  if 
she  were  not  to  make  her  characters  talk  big.  We  will  give  the 
two  opening  speeches  as  specimens.  This  is  what  Lilias  says  to 
Minnie  in  the  story  : — 

“Wliat  makes  dear  Minnie  look  so  grave  this  morning?”  said  Lilias. 
“  My  Minnie  must  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  cloud  this  dear  brow. 
Here  have  I  been  brushing  the  early  dew  from  the  grass,  to  the  great  detri¬ 
ment  of  my  chaussure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dangers  my  dress  has  encoun¬ 
tered  in  making  my  way  through  the  brushwood  in  search  of  these  flowers 
you  have  been  wishing  for  so  long,  and  now,  when  I  return  with  a  handful 
of  them,  expecting  the  warmest  of  welcomes  and  a  torrent  of  thanks  for 
bringing  them  in  such  fine  order — see,  Minnie,  the  Linna-a  borealis  in  the 
very  perfection  of  its  lovely  blossom — I  stand  for  full  five  seconds  unnoticed 
at  the  window,  and  am  obliged  at  last  to  herald  my  own  coming !”. 

“  It  was  indeed  dreadful  ingratitude,  my  sweet  fairy;  but  I  was  in  a  brown 
study,  so  you  must  forgive  me ;  and  now  let  me  admire  those  elogant  little 
flowers,  and  thank  my  little  Ariel  for  doing  her  spiriting  so  gently.” 

The  conversation  in  real  life  would  probably  have  run  as 
follows : — 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Minnie ;  what  are  you  looking  so  funny  and  black 
for  ?  I  have  been  out,  getting  wet  through  in  the  nasty  long  grass,  and  I’m 
sure  I’ve  spoilt  my  boots,  and  torn  my  dress  to  pieces,  to  get  you  these  flowers 
you’ve  been  wanting  to  have,  and  now  I’ve  got  them  (oh,  isn’t  the  Linncea 
borealis  pretty !)  I  think  you  might  say  1  Thank  you’  for  them ;  and  there 
I’ve  been  at  the  window  an  hour  without  your  ever  looking,  and  have  had  to 
make  such  a  noise  to  let  you  know  I  was  here.” 

“  Thank  you,  dear.  I  was  thinking  of  something.  The  flowers  are  really 
beautiful.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.” 

But  then  this  inelegant  conversation  is  most  unsuited  to  a  world 
of  lovers  with  forty  thousand  a  year,  and  of  church-services,  and 
the  Morning  Post.  In  the  stories  of  lady  novelists,  all  the 
dramatis  persona;  are  pious  persons  of  high  rank,  and  must 
“  behave  as  sich and  as  they  all  talk  alike,  they  may  be  sup¬ 


posed  not  to  bore  each  other  as  much  as  they  would  bore  the 
external  and  less  privileged  world. 

If  a  novel  is  reviewed  by  telling  the  plot,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
more  minutely  and  fully  the  plot  is  told  the  better  is  the  review. 
To  be  perfect,  a  review  would  be  an  abstract  of  the  whole  story. 
If  we  could  fancy  a  return  of  the  plot  of  a  tale  to  be  moved  for 
in  Parliament,  and  a  compilation  made  with  the  patient  accuracy 
of  a  blue-book,  that  would  be  the  model  review.  We  have  often 
tried  to  approach  to  this  model,  because  really  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said  of  many  novels  than  that  their  plot  contains 
such  and  such  incidents.  We  also  believe  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  like  to  read  a  plot  of  a  story,  and  who  find 
that  in  getting  this  they  get  as  much  as  they  care  to 
have.  But  we  confess  that  this  way  of  reviewing  has  a 
disadvantage.  It  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  do  not  want 
to  read  the  book  to  know  the  whole  plot,  but  for  those  who 
do  it  must  be  a  little  disheartening  to  have  the  clue  to  every 
embarrassment,  and  to  know  exactly  how  far  each  pair  of  lovers 
have  advanced  on  the  road  that  leads  them  to  a  paragraph  in 
the  blessed  journal.  The  better  the  review,  the  more  it  spoils 
the  interest  of  reading  the  book.  This  is  certainly  an  objection, 
and  we  know  no  other  way  of  getting  over  it  than  by  giving  a 
wrong  plot.  This  would  equally  amuse  those  who  only  ask  for 
a  story  rapidly  told,  while  it  would  leave  the  book  itself  quite 
au  open  field.  The  plot  should  be  something  like  the  plot  of  the 
real  story,  because  the  uncertainty  would  be  even  increased  by 
being  reminded  how  things  might  turn  out,  and  it  would  be  less 
trouble  to  the  reviewer  to  make  some  use  of  the  plot  actually 
before  him.  Those  who  pronounce  this  method  of  reviewing  to 
be  fanciful  and  absurd  may  bo  right  in  their  judgment;  but  if 
they  pronounce  it  precipitately,  they  show  that  they  do  not 
properly  estimate  the  difficulty  of  criticising  the  flood  of  light 
literature  which  young  ladies  pour  through  the  press. 


THE  TIMES  AND  THE  RECORD  ON  HINDOO  CONVERSION. 

NOT  long  ago  the  Times  published  an  article  on  Sir  James 
Brooke’s  speech  on  the  prospect  of  converting  the  Hindoos, 
pointing  out  with  great  force  various  considerations  connected 
with  the  subject  which  are  too  often  passed  over  by  those  who 
are  most  zealous  about  it.  It  was  maintained  that  to  convert  a 
man  from  Buddhism  or  Braliminism  to  Christianity,  something 
more  is  necessary  than  an  array  of  such  arguments  or  evidences 
as  it  is  usual  to  address  to  European  sceptics ;  and  those  who  busy 
themselves  in  devising  the  machinery  of  missions  to  India  were 
exhorted  to  bear  in  mind  a  side  of  the  subject  which  they  w:ere 
charged  with  forgetting  in  practice,  though  they  frequently  dwell 
upon  it  in  theory,  and  to  remember  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  conversion  which  cannot  be  removed  by  merely 
external  means.  In  answer  to  this,  a  writer  in  the  Becord 
contended  that  the  missionaries  and  their  supporters  knew  much 
more  about  the  spiritual  side  of  the  question  than  the  writer  in 
the  Times,  who  was  apparently  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
poacher  on  the  Record's  own  peculiar  manor.  Ho  went  on  to 
say  that  no  one  looked  upon  outward  appliances  as  being  more 
than  adjuncts  to  the  work  of  conversion,  and  concluded  by  asking 
triumphantly  what  was  the  practical  result  of  the  remarks  in  the 
Times,  and  whether  they  were  meant  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that,  because  external  means  will  not  do  everything,  they  ought 
to  be  altogether  neglected  ? 

The  question  appears  to  us  to  be  both  pertinent  and  interesting, 
and  we  will  endeavour  to  give  a  partial  answer  to  it.  We  do 
not  apprehend  that  any  one  can  be  so  foolish  as  to  deduce  from 
the  considerations  suggested  in  the  Times,  or  from  those  which 
were  put  forward  by  Sir  James  Brooke,  any  conclusions  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  exertions  of  missionaries.  They  are  only 
intended,  as  we  understand  the  matter,  to  open  the  eyes  of  a 
very  influential  party  in  this  country  to  the  nature  of  the 
undertaking  upon  which  they  have  entered,  and  to  induce  them 
to  be  a  little  less  self-satisfied  and  a  little  less  dogmatic  than  they 
are  accustomed  to  be  in  their  advocacy  of  their  own  view  of 
religious  truth. 

No  one  who  has  had  any  experience  of  the  character  of  Eng¬ 
lish  society  can  have  failed  to  observe  that  the  stronghold  of  the 
Evangelical  party  is  to  be  found — as  for  nearly  a  century  past  it 
has  been  found — amongst  the  busy,  energetic,  shrewd,  and 
business-like  part  of  the  community.  The  principal  members  of 
that  party  are  frequently — we  might  almost  say  usually — men  of 
considerable  position  in  professional  or  mercantile  life  ;  and  they 
carry  into  their  theology  the  same  shrewd,  exact,  methodical 
temper  which  they  naturally  acquire  in  their  secular  pursuits. 
Great  benefits  have,  no  doubt,  resulted  to  society  from  this  state 
of  things.  No  one  can  doubt  the  zeal  or  the  intelligence  with 
which  most  of  our  great  religious  charities  have  been  conducted 
in  consequence  of  it,  nor  is  it  easy  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
the  alliance  which  it  has  produced  between  theology  and  active 
life.  But,  notwithstanding  these  and  some  other  advantages,  it 
has  had  bad  as  well  as  good  effects  ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  such  questions  as  that  which  was  raised  by  the  Times 
that  its  bad  effects  are  most  observable.  The  commercial  and 
business-like  intellect  has  admirable  qualities,  but  it  has  at  least 
one  gigantic  defect.  It  is  narrow,  and  intolerant  in  its  narrow¬ 
ness,  to  the  very  highest  degree.  It  is  almost  invariably  as 
averse  to  all  abstract  speculation  as  it  is  ignorant  both  ot  its 
method  and  of  its  importance.  The  strength  of  this  type  of  mind 
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lies  in  its  concentration  upon  definite  objects,  and  in  its  power 
of  adapting  means  to  the  attainment  of  immediate  tangible 
results.  It  is  indispensable  to  its  operations  that  it  should  take 
tbiugs  as  they  are,  and  make  the  best  of  them,  without  troubling 
itself  to  entertain  any  question  as  to  the  character  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  it  finds  in  existence.  This  shrewd,  definite, 
straightforward  character,  when  applied  to  religious  belief, 
leads  a  man  to  form  to  himself  the  simplest  and  most  practical 
conception  of  its  nature  and  objects.  He  takes  what  he  consi¬ 
ders  a  plain,  straightforward  view  of  the  matter,  and  he  utterly 
abhors  any  one  who  suggests  considerations  tending  to  show 
him  that  the  matter  is  less  plain  and  straightforward  than  he 
had  supposed.  An  eminent  member  of  the  party,  expressing 
his  disgust  at  some  speculations  which  he  supposed  to  have  this 
tendency,  once  observed — “  These  things  used  to  occur  to  me 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  but  I  saw  they  were  all  temptations 
of  the  devil,  and  paid  no  attention  to  them.”  Such  a  person 
is  hedged  in  by  a  series  of  tacit  assumptions  which  appear  to  him 
absolutely  unquestionable,  and  which  leave  the  narrowest  possible 
ground  for  any  sort  of  doubt.  He  has  views  of  God  and  man,  of 
heaven  and  hell,  of  guilt,  of  punishment,  of  justice  and  mercy, 
of  free  will,  of  individual  responsibility,  and  the  like,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  self-evident  truths  because  he  sees  them  so  clearly, 
and  because  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  make  them  the  subjects, 
instead  of  the  bases,  of  discussion.  No  doubt  it  is  a  very  great 
convenience  to  have  such  views  ;  and  if  all  men  had  them,  and 
were  agreed  upon  them,  the  questions  at  issue  amongst  them 
would  be  greatly  simplified,  and  the  business  of  life  would  pro¬ 
ceed  in  a  much  more  definite  and  harmonious  manner  than  it  does 
at  present.  The  fact,  however,  is  not  so.  Such  questions  are 
not  settled,  and  they  do  exercise  a  practical  influence  on  life, 
which  no  one  who  wishes  to  understand  it  can  possibly  nfl’ord  to 
overlook.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  cutting  t lie  Gordian  knot, 
and  to  speak  of  such  questions  as  these  as  “  dreary  metaphysics,” 
or  temptations  of  the  devil ;  but  the  Gordian  knot  is  not  cut.  It 
is  only  hacked  by  a  sword  too  blunt  to  divide  it. 

The  answer  to  the  Record's  question  as  to  the  practical  con¬ 
sequence  to  be  drawn  from  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
converting  Hindoos,  is  simply  this.  Let  them  teach  you  not  to 
be  over-confident,  and  not  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  con¬ 
sciences  and  intellects  of  people  who  arc  disposed  to  attach 
more  importance  than  yourselves  to  speculation.  If  you  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  nothing  but  dishonesty,  wickedness,  or  boyish 
folly  and  immaturity  can  hesitate  to  accept  what  appear  to  you 
to  be  indisputable  first  principles,  look  at  India  and  China,  and 
there  you  will  see  hundreds  of  millions  of  men  whose  first  prin¬ 
ciples  are  all  the  other  way.  The  whole  current  of  life  in  a 
Hindoo  or  in  a  Chinese  sets  in  a  different  direction  from  that  of 
Englishmen.  He  does  not  recognise  in  himself  the  same  powers, 
ho  does  not  look  on  the  world  about  him  with  the  same  eyes,  nor 
docs  he  desire  the  same  things  as  to  his  future  life  as  a  European. 
Our  ways  of  thinking  on  these  subjects  are  moulded  by  an  edu¬ 
cation  which  has  insensibly  permeated  our  very  language,  and 
consequently  our  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  expressing  our¬ 
selves.  The  mere  fact  that  from  our  infancy  we  have  used  such 
words  as  God,  heaven,  hell,  this  world,  the  next  world,  immor¬ 
tality,  a  future  life,  6in,  conscience,  and  the  like,  has  given  our 
minds  a  set  of  unexpressed  convictions  which  are  not  only  unin¬ 
telligible  but  almost  incomprehensible  to  a  Hindoo.  We  have 
heard  that  an  eminent  scholar,  commissioned  to  make  a  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  Hindostanee,  declared  himself  utterly 
unable  to  translate  the  words,  — “  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  on 
the  face  of  the  waters,”  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  any  sort 
of  meaning  to  native  readers ;  and  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
enormous  difficulty  which  has  been  found  in  translating  the 
word  “  God”  into  Chinese,  to  show  how  true  it  is  that  there  is 
an  all  but  impassable  gulf  fixed  between  a  nation  in  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  flourished  for  centuries,  and  another  which  has  been 
immersed  in  idolatry  from  time  immemorial. 

If,  then,  there  is  this  immense  difference  between  what  we 
may  call  the  fixtures  of  the  heathen  and  those  of  the  Christian 
mind,  where  are  we  to  find  the  common  principles  from  which 
to  start  in  the  work  of  conversion  P  The  question  is  one  which 
can  only  be  answered  by  the  deepest  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
We  are  far  from  pretending  to  suggest  an  answer.  We  can 
only  say  that,  as  it  is  vain  to  appeal  to  ideas  of  justice  which 
heathens  do  not  recognise,  or  to  powers  in  human  nature  which 
they  do  not  believe  to  exist,  or  to  hold  out  as  inducements  pro¬ 
mises  which  they  do  not  look  upon  as  attractive,  the  solution  of 
the  problem  can  only  be  found  in  an  attentive,  dispassionate,  and 
not  altogether  unsympathetic  study  of  their  mental  condition. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  examine  the  foundation 
of  much  that  has  been  taken  for  granted — to  go  into  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  many  matters  which  have  been  contemptuously 
passed  over  as  mere  unprofitable  metaphysics  and  philosophy 
falsely  so  called — and  to  admit  that  speculation,  like  other  things, 
is  profitable  under  many  circumstances,  and  that  there  is  a  phi¬ 
losophy  truly  and  falsely  so  called.  If  such  an  inquiry  were 
undertaken  in  a  candid  and  honest  temper,  it  would  probably 
have  results  which  are  not  contemplated  by  those  who  would 
have  to  undertake  it.  The  great  standard  complaint  which 
thousands  of  pulpits  re-echo  week  after  week  is  that  so  many  of 
their  hearers  are  indifferent  to  their  exhortations.  One  great 
cause  of  this  indifference  most  assuredly  is  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  hearers  only  half  understand  and  only  half  assent  to  the 


fundamental  principles  on  which  those  exhortations  proceed. 
Men  halt  between  two  opinions  upon  such  subjects  all  their  lives 
without  being  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  do  halt.  The 
preacher  states  and  re-states  principles  which  appear  to  him  per¬ 
fectly  evident,  and  which  he  supposes  to  be  universally  accepted 
because  they  arc  not  often  explicitly  contradicted  ;  but  they  are 
not  really  accepted,  unless  a  tacit  determination  not  to  think  upon 
one  side  of  a  question,  combined  with  a  continual  consciousness 
that  it  really  does  exist,  can  be  called  an  acceptance  of  the 
other  side.  It  is  as  foolish  to  he  surprised  that  people  who 
fundamentally  differ  as  to  principles  should  not  agree  in  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them,  as  it  would  be  to  wonder  that  a 
single  mistake  in  the  beginning  of  a  sum  should  not  cure  itself 
before  the  calculator  arrives  at  the  answer. 


RICH  FOOLS  AND  POOR  FOOLS. 

A  MAN  mounted  on  a  hobby  of  any  kind,  and  armed  with  a 
tolerable  supply  of  spare  cash,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  make  a  fool 
of  himself.  A  hobby  for  the  turf  answers  the  purpose  very  well, 
especially  if  the  rider  has  a  happy  knack  of  making  a  book  on 
which  he  stands  to  lose  on  every  horse.  But  this,  though  some¬ 
times  achieved,  requires  ingenuity  ;  and  the  greenest  frequenters 
of  Tattersall’s  have  occasional  strokes  of  luck  to  set  off  against 
their  more  conspicuous  follies.  Antiquarianism,  if  practised  by 
any  but  experienced  hands,  produces  very  rich  fruits.  It  is 
curious  to  trace  a  bit  of  lead  from  the  workshop  to  the  navvy, 
and  thence  to  the  cabinet  of  the  collector  of  mediaeval  relics.  A 
very  excellent  trade  is  said  to  be  done  in  these  commodities  by 
burying  bran  new  antiques,  to  be  dug  up  again  in  tunnels  and 
excavations,  and  sold  for  their  weight  in  gold  to  curiosity  fanciers 
with  more  money  than  discrimination.  But  no  hobby  in  the 
world  comes  near  to  picture-buying.  There  are  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  amateurs  who  can  estimate  the  money  value  of  a  painting 
as  well  as  any  dealer.  There  are  more  whose  natural  taste  is 
good  enough,  and  whose  eye  is  sufficiently  educated  to  prevent 
their  mistaking  a  crude  copy  for  a  veritable  Eaffaelle,  or  buying 
a  miserable  daub  as  a  genuine  Claude  or  Turner.  But  your 
average  picture-buyer  is  not  of  this  stamp.  He  thinks  it  a 
fine  thing  to  have  a  collection,  and  likes  to  cover  his  walls 
with  wliat  he  believes  to  be  costly  works  of  great  masters, 
much  on  the  same  principle  which  is  said  to  have  prompted 
a  millionaire  with  more  money  than  wits  to  paper  his 
study  with  bank-notes.  There  is  too  much  of  this  habit 
of  prizing  works  of  art  for  their  rarity  and  cost  rather  than 
for  their  intrinsic  merit,  even  among  the  higher  class  of 
amateurs.  The  very  act  of  collecting  fosters  the  acquisitive 
feeling  until  the  sense  of  value  casts  into  the  shade  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  beauty.  But  the  feeling  which  alloys  the  taste  of  tho 
few  is  the  only  impulse  of  the  mass  of  vulgar  purse-proud  col¬ 
lectors.  They  want  to  buy,  not  pictures,  but  names,  and  it  is  not 
very  surprising  that  cunning  tradesmen  should  occasionally  take 
the  measure  of  their  customers,  and  label  their  paintings  with 
more  regard  to  the  whim  of  the  purchaser  than  to  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  work.  The  practice  of  manufacturing  spurious  copies 
of  living  as  well  as  ancient  masters  is  developed  into  a  regular 
branch  of  industry,  and  daubers  who  are  incapable  of  painting  a 
picture  of  their  own  are  found  to  succeed  well  enough  for  the 
collector’s  market  in  producing  undoubted  originals  of  the  greatest 
painters  in  Europe.  There  is  little  prospect  of  putting  down  the 
roguery  while  the  folly  remains  rampant.  There  is  a  measure  of 
temptation  which  is  too  strong  for  the  honesty  of  average  human 
nature,  and  while  men  who  cannot  see  the  difference  between  a 
Turner  and  a  village  sign-board  are  going  about  without  keepers, 
as  if  they  were  sane,  and  buying  any  rubbish  that  bears  one  of 
their  favourite  names,  the  supply  of  worthless  counterfeits  is  not 
likely  to  fall  short  of  the  demand. 

The  case  which  has  lately  obtained  publicity  through  the  police 
reports  is  probably  not  a  whit  more  ridiculous  than  multitudes 
of  similar  dealings  which  are  never  brought  to  light.  Mr.  Eobert 
Herries  Peter,  a  gentleman  possessed  of  independent  means  and 
a  passion  for  pictures,  is  a  representative  man.  His  counsel, 
indeed,  with  a  candour  for  which  most  clients  would  have  broken 
his  head,  admitted  that  Mr.  Peter  was  a  gentleman  of  weak 
intellect;  and  after  the  case  had  been  compromised,  medical 
evidence  was  given  that  the  ordeal  of  a  cross-examination 
might  drive  Mr.  Peter  mad.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that 
he  was  sane  enough  when  he  gave  his  evidence,  for  beyond  the 
monomania  on  the  subject  of  pictures,  which  he  shares  with 
many  thousand  others,  no  symptoms  of  imbecility  were  betrayed 
in  the  course  of  his  examination.  Probably  he  is  quite  as  wiso 
as  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  picture-collectors,  whatever 
may  be  the  amount  of  sagacity  which  that  implies.  Guileless 
simplicity  seems  to  be  his  leading  characteristic.  He  merely 
believed  everything  that  he  was  told  about  a  picture,  and  as  he 
knew  nothing  about  such  matters,  what  else  could  he  do,  when 
once  he  had  resolved  to  collect  for  himself  P  If,  after  buying  a 
picture,  he  was  informed  that  it  had  been  previously  sold  to 
another  purchaser,  he  accepted  the  story  at  once,  and  bought  oil' 
his  competitor.  When  a  painting  was  described  as  a  Eosa 
Bonheur,  it  was  a  Eosa  Bonheur  to  him,  and  he  was  not  the 
least  surprised  to  find  it  valued  at  500 1.  A  whole  van-load  of 
canvases  were  brought  to  him  as  part  of  the  collection  of  the 
widow  of  a  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle — a  lady  who  was  of 
course  in  difficulties,  and  who  would  be  most  grateful  to  Mr. 
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Peter  if  he  would  only  buy  them  at  half  their  value.  Poor 
Mr.  Peter  placed  the  same  implicit  faith  in  the  reality  of  the 
Puke’s  grateful  cousin  as  in  the  genuineness  of  his  Bonheurs 
and  Turners.  Even  when  the  unknown  but  noble  lady’s  grati¬ 
tude  manifested  itself  in  choice  presents  of  walking-sticks, 
Chinese  mandarins,  and  other  touching  tokens  of  regard,  it  never 
occurred  to  the  confiding  Mr.  Peter  to  doubt  the  affecting  tale 
which  the  picture- dealer  had  told  him,  or  to  question  the  pedigree, 
any  more  than  the  genuineness,  of  the  rare  works  of  which  he  be- 
came  the  possessor. '  Perhaps  a  suspicious  man  might  have  had  Ins 
eyes  opened  when  the  dealer  brought,  as  a  last  present  from  the  lair 
lady,  a  silver  cup  inscribed  “To  Eobert  Herries  Peter,  Esq., 
from  a  dear  and  beloved  friend,”  but  bearing  on  the  lid  this  fur- 
ther  legend,  Newton  Races,  1855,  the  Gift  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor."  But  Mr.  Peter  was  not  the  man  to  look  a  gift-cup 
on  the  lid  ;  and  besides,  if  a  lady  of  noble  connexions  and  exu¬ 
berant  gratitude  chose  to  present  him  with  the  identical  cup 
which  William  Palmer,  or  any  less  notorious  turfite,  had  won  at  a 
horse  race,  why  should  he  cavil  at  the  singularity  of  her  choice? 

The  audacity  of  the  dealers  who  gratified  Mr.  Peter’s  aspi¬ 
rations  was  worthy  of  their  dupe’s  simplicity.  Pay  after  day 
pictures  were  sent  in  without  previous  orders.  At  first  they 
came  by  twos  and  threes— at  last  they  came  by  vans.  Pauaes 
and  Floras,  Satyrs  and  Cupids,  landscapes  and  cattle  pieces 
were  equally  good  for  the  market.  Nothing  came  amiss ;  and 
Eubens  and  Eosa  Bonheur,  Turner  and  Landseer,  were  found 
equally  efficacious  names.  As  fast  as  the  daubs  poured  in,  Mr. 
Peter’s  cheques  were  forthcoming  in  return,  and  the  game  only 
stopped  when  the  enthusiastic  connoisseur  had  run  through  all 
his  ready  cash  to  the  amount  of  more  than  icooZ.,  and  had  given 
a  bill  for  an  equal  amount  in  payment  of  the  balance.  The  two 
months’  suspense  between  the  acceptance  and  the  maturity  of  the 
bill  gave  Mr.  Peter’s  friends  time  to  bring  him  to  his  senses.  It 
was  discovered,  among  other  things,  that  the  grand  and  well- 
known  picture  of  “  Oxen  Ploughing,”  by  Eosa  Bonheur,  from 
the  collection  of  the  Puke’s  cousin,  valued  at  500Z.,  had  been 
recently  purchased  by  the  dealers  as  a  copy,  at  Christie  and 
Manson’s,  for  17 1.  6s.  6cl.,  including  the  frame.  “The 
Satyr,”  by  Eubens,  was  obtained  from  the  same  source  at 
the  price  of  10Z.,  and  another  small  but  inestimable  gem,  which 
passed  to  the  fortunate  hands  of  Mr.  Peter,  had  been  procured 
in  like  manner  for  the  magnificent  price  of  4 1.  On  the  strength 
of  these  revelations,  Mr.  Peter  began  at  last  to  doubt  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  lady  whose  Mandarins  and  race-cups  had  filled  him 
with  so  much  delight.  The  acceptance  was  refused  payment,  and 
the  venue  was  shifted  to  the  Guildhall,  where  the  wife  and  son 
of  a  well-known  picture-dealer  were  charged  with  a  conspiracy 
to  defraud  their  confiding  customer.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  court,  the  affair  was  hushed  up,  and  it  is  needless  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  possible  issue  of  the  proceedings  had  they  been 
allowed  to  go  on;  but  certainly,  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barns  had  been 
found  guilty  of  fraud,  Mr.  Peter  ought,  we  think,  to  have 
been  regarded  as  an  accomplice  against  himself.  A  man  who 
invites  people  to  prey  upon  his  follies  is  surely  responsible 
for  some  part  of  their  guilt.  While  there  are  herrings  to  be 
swallowed,  there  will  always  be  sharks  to  devour  them. 

The  same  monomania  for  making  victims  of  themselves  which 
creates  picture  collectors  in  one  class  of  society,  shows  itself  in 
other  grades  under  a  slightly  different  form.  The  witch-con¬ 
sulting  mania  which  has  been  epidemic  of  late  is  only  a  different 
development  of  the  same  disease.  The  case  of  the  Bethnal 
Green  witch  would  make  a  good  companion  sketch  to  the  car¬ 
toon  of  Mr.  Peter  purchasing  the  gallery  of  a  lady  in  distress. 
One  Mrs.  Macdonald  is  the  accused,  and  two  women,  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  tradesman,  appear  as  the  dupes. 
Mrs.  Macdonald  is,  it  seems,  a  witch,  very  potent  with 
cards,  and  able  to  produce  extraordinary  tortures  by  the  simple 
process  of  burning  a  powder  that  crackles  in  the  fire,  at  the 
small  charge  of  sixpence  for  each  experiment.  The  old  lady 
is  suspected  also  of  being  able  to  bewitch  the  dead ;  but 
although,  with  an  eye  to  future  trade,  she  was  careful  not  to 
repudiate  altogether  the  magic  powers  which  she  was  supposed 
to  possess,  she  modestly  disclaimed  the  prerogative  of  disturbing 
the  dead.  Corpses  could  not  pay  sixpences,  and  perhaps  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  claim  dominion  over  them.  But  it  was  not  for 
possessing  or  claiming  the  power  of  witchcraft  that  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
donald  was  brought  ignominiously  to  the  bar.  The  prosecutors  and 
the  accused  concurred  in  accepting  this  peculiarity  of  the  old  lady 
as  an  undoubted  and  rather  convenient  fact,  and  the  accusation 
wravely  brought  against  her  was  that,  after  taking  money  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  distress  of  the  two  bewitched  ladies,  she  had  neglected 
to  exercise  her  powers  in  their  behalf.  What  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Gable  wanted  was  a  peremptory  order  that  Mrs.  Macdonald 
should  forthwith  proceed,  according  to  contract,  to  bewitch  a 
certain  dark-eyed  dabbler  in  the  same  trade,  whose  enchantments 
had  tortured  the  prosecutors  with  “  frightful  pains,  all  cutting, 
shooting,  pricking,  and  darting  through  their  heads  and  bodies.” 

The  plan  pursued  is  to  us  a  novel  application  of  supernatural 
powers.  The  old  method,  if  we  remember  right,  w-as  for  the 
adept  to  give  the  bewitched  patients  who  came  for  relief  a  bail¬ 
out  of  a  grey  mare’s  tail,  or  some  other  disenchanting  specific. 
But  Mrs.  Macdonald  works  on  a  different  system. .  She  told  her 
victims  that  their  pains  were  caused  by  the  incantations  of  an 
ill-disposed  dark-eyed  person,  and  proposed  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
annoyance  by  retaliation.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 


burn  powders  against  the  spiteful  enemy,  who  would  thus  be  made 
to  suffer  similar  tortures  to  those  which  she  inflicted,  and  would 
thereby  be  coerced  into  keeping  the  peace.  The  crackling  and 
bouncing  of  a  few  sixpenny  powders  had  for  a  time  the  desired 
effect — Mrs.  Gable  and  her  daughter  slept  iu  peace.  But  soon 
the  pains  returned,  and  the  obvious  inference  was  that  the  trea¬ 
cherous  Mrs.  Macdonald  was  burning  powders  for  the  dark-eyed 
enemy  also,  and  keeping  up  the  witch-battle  with  contributions 
from  both  sides.  At  first  Mrs.  Gable  tried  to  outbid  her  adver¬ 
sary,  and  forced  shilling  after  shilling  on  the  old  witch  to  buy 
stronger  enchantments,  and  even  declared  that  she  would  sell 
the  gown  off  her  back  rather  than  go  without  a  powder. 
But  "this  having  failed,  the  only  resource  was  to  summon  the 
faithless  wise  woman  to  Worship-street  and  make  her  answer 
for  the  inefficiency  of  her  magic  powders.  Not  for  a  moment 
did  it  occur  to  the  simple  minds  of  these  injured  ladies  that  the 
witch’s  pretensions  were  all  moonshine.  Poor  Miss  Gable’s 
complaint  had  something  quite  touching  in  it.  “  She  burned 
the  powders  for  me,  but  they  did  not  do  me  much  good..  I 
believe  that  she  can  assist  us  if  she  likes,  but  that  she  won  t. 
When  the  powders  were  produced,  and  proved  to  be  nothing  but 
salt,  the  simple  faith  of  the  prosecutors  remained  unshaken. 
Mrs.  Gable  was  too  sagacious  to  be  thrown  ofi  the  scent  by  a 
trifling  discovery  like  this.  She  had  her  answer  ready.  “  Mind, 
I  don’t  believe  it  lies  so  much  in  the  powders  as  in  the  words 
she  used.”  Mrs.  Gable  was  evidently  not  a  woman  to  be  caught 
with  salt.  She  had  not  heard  the  magic  words,  indeed,  but  that 
was  easdy  explained.  “  She  took  care  I  should  not  hear  them, 
or  of  course  I  should  be  as  wise  as  herself.”  It  w-as  in  vain  to 
reason  against  such  faith  as  this,  and  when  Mr.  I)  Eyncourt 
expressed  his  surprise  that  the  poor  women  should  be  so  very 
foolish,  Mrs.  Gable  readily  assented,  and  wondered  how  she 
could  have  been  fool  enough  to  part  with  her  money  until  the 
witch  had  made  her  powders  give  the  desired  relief.  We  are  all 
ready  enough  to  laugh  at  such  dupes  as  these,  but,  after  all,  they 
are  not  more  foolish  in  their  degree  than  thousands  of  independent 
gentlemen  of  Mr.  Peter’s  class.  The  ironmonger’s  wife  paying 
her  sixpences  for  a  pinch  of  salt  was  only  moved  by  the  very 
same  credulity  which  induced  Mr.  Peter  to  pay  his  thousands 
for  treasures  from  the  gallery  of  an  imaginary  lady  who  won  his 
heart  with  curious  antiques  and  modern  race-cups.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  which  grade  of  society  does  its  fooling  best. 


THE  ARGYLL  ROOMS. 

PUBLIC  decency  is  in  a  difficulty,  and  it  seems  that  the 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  We  appear  to  be  in  that 
condition  which  the  Eoman  historian  has  described  as  the  vice 
of  a  falling  State— we  can  neither  endure  our  vices  nor  their  cures. 
Last  year,  iu  a  transport  of  moral  and  popular  indignation,  we 
closed  the  Argyll  Eooms  because  they  were  the  focus  and  com¬ 
plex  of  all  metropolitan  vice.  This  year  we  open  them,  be¬ 
cause,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  that  the  vicious  population 
should  be  brought  together  than  that  it  should  be  let  loose 
on  society.  There  is  antecedently  much  to  be  said  for  either 
view  of  the  moral  question.  A  whole  cloud  of  evidence  was 
brought,  on  the  recent  occasion  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Eooms 
applying  for  a  license,  to  show  that  the  streets  have  been 
in  a  worse  state  since  the  lorettes  of  London  were  deprived  of 
their  customary  home,  than  when  they  had  a,  local  habitation. 
And,  had  the  evidence  stopped  here,  it  might  have  proved 
something.  But,  unfortunately,  the  proprietor  vent  beyond 
this.  The  justification  of  such  ail  institution  is  that  it  is 
a  moral  cesspool.  But  it  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  a  cess¬ 
pool  and  a  healing  fountain.  Evidence  was  tendered  that  the 
Argyll  Eooms  were  frequented  by  respectable  tradesmen  and 
their  wives.  Five  or  six  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen  are 
said  to  have  offered,  or  to  have  been  ready  to  offer,  their 
testimony  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  Eooms  were 
conducted.  The  music  is  of  the  most  scientific  character,  order 
and  decorum  find  their  chosen  home  in  A\  indmill-street, 
and  the  evidence  at  least  suggests  that  Casinos  divide 
with  the  pulpit  the  duty  of  preserving  the  general  social 
health  of  London.  This  is  proving  a  little  too  much.  Had 
the  argument  confined  itself  to  the  one  simple,  ground  that 
immorality  must  be,  and  that  on  the  whole  it  is  better  that 
immorality  and  its  haunts  should  be  under  decent  and  responsible 
management  and  control,  we  own  to  a  growing  conviction  that 
it  was  right  to  grant  the  license — not  because  the  Argyll  Eooms 
are  a  moral  institution,  but  because,  so  long  as  they  are  open 
under  the  care  and  responsibility  of  a  respectable,  or  at  least 
substantial  person,  public  morality  suffers  less  than  when  hailotiy 
unattached  turns  a  whole  quarter  of  London  to  an  unlicensed 
Argyll  Eooms  and  something  worse. 

The  Argyll  Eooms,  and  casinos  generally,  are  known,  to  be 
the  haunts  of  the  femmes  libres  of  society.  This  is,  if  fairly 
stated,  their  justification.  The  objection  urged  to  licensing  them 
is  that  we  do  evil  that  good  may  ensue — that  we  openly  recognise, 
and  so  far  authenticate  and  stamp  with  the  authority  of  the  State 
and  Government,  a  flagrant  violation  of  the.  moral  law.  It  is 
said  that  we  establish,  and  so  far  encourage,  immorality  as  soon 
as  we  recognise  it.  Many  fallacies  are  involved  iu  this  objection. 
To  recognise  a  social  evil  is  not  to  justify  it.  "W  e  know  that  many 
physical  diseases  are  quite  incurable  ;  but  shall  it  be  said  that 
we  authenticate  them  and  welcome  them  because,  utterly  power- 
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less  to  cure  them,  we  do  the  next  best  thing,  by  diminishing 
their  virus  ?  Has  the  State  moral  duties  or  not  ?  If  it  has,  if  it 
is  bound  to  provide  for  public  decency,  it  must,  in  the  grave 
matter  of  sexual  immorality,  do  one  of  two  things— either  attempt 
utterly  to  prohibit  sins  against  the  seventh  commandment,  and 
to  enforce  the  prohibition,  or  so  far  tolerate  them  as  at  least 
to  admit  their  existence  by  dealing  with  them.  To  talk  of  pro¬ 
hibiting  prostitution  and  the  like  is  absurd.  What  there  is  left 
for  the  State  is  to  deal  with  this  and  other  social  evils  so  as  to 
render  them  less  generally  noxious.  By  dishonestly  affecting  to 
deny  their  existence,  we  commit  an  offence  not  only  against 
truth  but  against  policy.  The  State  is  not  as  God,  whose  eyes 
are  too  pure  to  behold  iniquity.  The  State  is  itself  not  a  Divine 
institution,  nor  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  creature 
and  impersonation  of  facts  and  of  society  must  deal  with  facts 
and  society  as  they  are.  It  may  be  quite  right  for  an  individual 
— and  it  is  a  safe  rule  for  a  single  conscience — to  take  all 
consequences,  and,  instead  of  doing  the  least  of  two  evils,  to 
do  no  evil,  whatever  good  may  come  of  it.  But  the  State  is  not 
an  individual — it  must  provide  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  and  often  this  may  only  be  by  taking  the  least  of  two 
evils.  Public  morality  is  more  confined  in  its  range  than  indi¬ 
vidual  duty.  It  acts  upon  motives  necessarily  less  heroic — it 
cannot  be  so  severe  and  austere  in  its  consistency.  If  it  cannot 
rohibit  prostitution,  its  first  duty  is  to  make  the  best  of  it.  We 
ave  made  the  worst  of  it  by  the  impolicy  of  affecting  not 
to  see  it. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  accept  the  licensing  of  the  Argyll  Booms 
as  a  public  recognition  of  vice  to  the  extent  of  placing  it  under 
public  control,  and  as  a  step,  not  to  the  system  of  licensing 
immoral  houses  as  on  the  Continent,  but  to  the  public  and 
authoritative  control  of  immorality,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
accept  with  some  satisfaction  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex 
magistrates.  What  can’t  be  cured  must  be  alleviated.  And  if, 
as  we  have  said,  we  must  legislate  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  it  is  better  that  some  hundred  females  of  loose 
life  should  be  entertained  for  a  few  hours  in  a  single  room, 
than  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  prowl  about  the  streets. 
Whatever  thins  the  loose  population  of  the  Ilaymarket  and 
Begent-street  is  so  far  a  social  gain.  We  ought  to  regard  the 
interests,  not  of  the  profligate,  but  of  the  respectable.  At  all 
events,  when  vice  is  concentrated  in  Windmill-street,  men  must 
go  in  cold  blood  to  seek  it  out,  while,  flaunting  on  the  pave  it 
tempts  the  young  and  unwary.  Few  except  extreme  profligates 
would  go  to  the  recognised  haunts  of  vice  ;  but  many  fall  under 
the  public  temptation  of  the  streets  who  would  avoid  it  in  its  own 
dancing  and  drinking  saloons. 

At  any  rate,  the  lesson  taught  by  the  change  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  Middlesex  magistrates  since  last  year  is,  tlmt  it  will 
not  do  to  attempt  a  system  of  prosecuting  these  vicious  places  by 
instalments.  There  is  already  power  in  the  common  law  to  hunt 
down  immorality  by  units  and  in  detail.  All  immoral  houses  can 
be  suppressed  by  the  parochial  authorities — all  street-walkers  may 
be  arrested  by  the  police.  But  to  carry  out  the  law  is  simply  im¬ 
possible.  What  is  cut  down  in  one  street  grows  up  in  the  next — 
the  weeds  are  only  transported  from  Norton-street  to  Brompton. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  prohibit — all  that  we  can  do  is  to  regulate.  W e 
had  rather  not  see  a  parochial  crusade  against  immorality,  for 
the  evil  will  only  be  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  boundary. 
Let  authority  deal  with  any  offence  against  public  decency  j  let 
the  magistrate,  or  the  police,  receive  additional  powers  to  repress 
public  offences;  but  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  put  down  the 
Argyll  Booms  shows  that  we  are  beginning  to  understand  that  to 
control  is  better  than  an  abortive  attempt  to  prohibit. 


THE  COLOUR  OF  WATER. 

AMONG  the  many  puzzles  which  a  traveller  plagued  with  a 
thinking  brain  is  always  trying  to  solve,  one  suggests  itself 
as  a  problem  to  which  no  complete  solution  has  yet  been  given. 
That  question  may  be  most  shortly  put  as  “  the  Colour  of  Water.” 
One  steams  up  the  Bhine,  and  all  the  dirt  even  of  the  Bhine 
steamers  (supposing  it  did  not  accumulate  continually  on  those 
delectable  craft)  would  not  be  enough  to  account  satisfactorily 
for  the  peculiar  whitish  yellow  of  its  waters ;  and  every  river 
that  embouches  into  it  brings  down  a  tint  that  may  be  traced  for 
miles,  still  unmingled  with  the  water  which  bears  that  other 
peculiar  hue.  This  a  voluble  companion  may  assure  you  arises 
from  the  strata  which  those  streams  have  drained — which  indeed 
is  true ;  and  long  have  we  sometimes  pondered  over  this  fact, 
and  made  each  river  we  have  so  passed  a  thread  of  thought 
carrying  up  the  mind  on  a  tour  of  Physical  Geography  till  lands 
as  wide  asunder  as  the  French  birthplace  of  the  Mosel  in  the 
Vosges,  the  fountains  of  the  Mayn  in  the  mountains  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  Alpine  cradle  of  the  old  Bhine  himself  are  linked 
together  by  a  network  of  geological  successions,  or  demarked  by 
mountain  boundaries  on  which  the  volcano  has  left  its  footprints. 
One  continues  one’s  voyage  into  the  Alpine  region,  and  every 
stream  is  now  seen  characterized  by  a  nearly  uniform  milky 
aspect  which  for  ever  recals  that  one  imposing  thought,  new  to  the 
man  who  for  the  first  time  stands  face  to  face  with  a  living 
glacier  and  gazes  on  its  moraine. 

To  one  returning  from  such  a  land,  the  Bhine,  the  Danube, 
and  even  the  Bhone  during  some  months,  wherever  he  may  cross 
them,  in  three  seasons  of  the  year,  must  bid  the  mind  revert  to 


that  grand  fortress  of  the  powers  of  the  air  from  whose  sublimest 
bastions  these  streams  and  so  many  of  their  tributaries  have 
leapt  into  life.  The  attrition  of  granite  boulders  has  loaded  their 
waters,  indeed,  from  their  earliest  emergence  from  the  glacier, 
with  that  white  felspathic  mud  w  hich  two  at  least  of  these  rivers 
bear  even  to  the  seas  of  north-western  and  south-eastern  Europe. 
But  for  a  time  at  least  some  of  them  lay  down  this  symbol  of 
their  birth,  as  one  learns  when,  wandering  on,  one  visits  in  their 
turn  those  lakes  in  whose  depths  the  young  torrent  seems  to 
sleep  oil  and  to  forget  the  turbulent  morning  of  its  life — even  as 
the  mind  of  the  wanderer,  too,  is  soothed  after  the  oppression  and 
excitement  of  snow,  and  precipice,  and  glacier.  And  in  these 
lakes  the  milky  water  of  the  torrent  has  become  limpid  and  pure, 
and  the  white  mud  has  been  left  behind.  Here,  then,  should  we 
see  water  pure  from  the  eternal  snows,  and  free  from  the 
mechanically  suspended  silt  that  had  disguised  that  purity 
before. 

The  question  has  probably  suggested  itself  to  one’s  mind  earlier 
— What  is  the  colour  of  this  water  ?  It  has  suggested  itself  per¬ 
haps  as  one  has  looked  amazed  at  the  green-blue  wreaths  of  snow 
in  crested  masses,  clinging  to  the  steep  sides  of  the  Jung  Frau, 
opposite  to  the  Wengern  Alp,  looking  as  if  some  enchanted  moon¬ 
light  dared  to  outvie  the  white  sunbeams  in  illuminating  parts  of 
that  sublimest  scene.  Or  perhaps  the  question  has  urged  itself 
in  the  same  form  as  the  traveller  has  gazed  at  the  lovely  arch  of 
glacier  ice  whose  blue  concave  spans  the  deep  delving  torrent  of 
liosenlani ;  or  it  may  have  provoked  us  for  an  answer  as,  looking 
up  through  a  crcvass  in  Grindelw'ald,  or  on  the  Aar  glacier,  we 
have  wondered  whether  that  blue  ice  melted  into  as  blue  water. 

What  answer  does  the  water  itself  give  to  this  question? 
Truly,  most  travellers  will  say,  a  very  ambiguous  one.  On  any 
of  the  northern  lakes  of  Switzerland  a  deep  green  is  certainly 
the  impression  left,  on  the  memory  as  the  characteristic  tint  of 
their  waters.  If  there  be  a  ripple  on  the  water,  as  there  gene- 
rail}'  is,  a  complex  effect,  which  must  bo  familiar  to  every  artist, 
disguises  the  true  water-colour.  For  each  ripple  reflects  from 
one  of  its  series  of  surfaces  the  colour  of  the  sky,  whatever  it 
may  be,  though  modified  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  its  light  being 
partly  absorbed  and  made  more  sombre,  while  the  other  set  of 
ridges  reflect  in  general  the  tint,  for  the  most  part  green,  of  the 
steep  bank  of  the  lake.  We  have  seen  on  a  tarn  in  Carmarthen¬ 
shire  an  intensely  emerald-green  contrasted  in  this  way,  on  one 
side  of  the  ripples,  with  the  ruddy  hues  of  an  evening  autumn 
sky  that  gilded  the  back  of  every  wavelet.  Such  a  time  is 
not  an  advantageous  one  for  observing  the  colour  of  water  ;  but 
even  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  if  one  looks  along 
the  direction  of  the  ripples,  one  often  cannot  fail  of  being  struck 
with  the  greenness  of  these  northern  lakes  as  contrasted  with 
the  blueness  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  vicw'ed  under  similar 
circumstances;  and  the  Mediterranean  is  not  less  remarkable 
for  this  blue  tint  in  all  its  hues,  even  when  it  wears  a  green 
aspect,  as  it  occasionally  docs. 

We  have  seen  storms  sweep  with  their  characteristic  sudden¬ 
ness  across  the  serene  blue  of  a  Mediterranean  summer  day ;  and 
we  have  watched,  too,  the  progress  of  an  English  tempest  curling 
the  waves  of  the  deep  green  sea  from  the  cliffs  of  North  Devon, 
and  from  the  granite  and  the  serpentine  headlands  of  Cornwall. 
But  by  the  Mediterranean  water  in  its  storm-swept  aspect,  and 
by  it  alone,  was  the  old  Homeric  epithet  brought  to  the  mind, 
as  truly  depicting  the  inky-violet  of  a  Mediterranean  storm 
brooding  over  that  ineiSfa  ttoutov.  No  more  modern  tongue  has 
turned  it  into  a  word.  The  “  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue,” 
would  apply  as  well  to  the  harbour  at  Portland,  as  once  we  saw 
it,  as  it  would  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  to  the  deep  cobalt  of 
Lake  Leman. 

It  docs  not  depend  on  latitude  and  consequent  high  declination 
of  the  sun  ;  for  the  Italian  lakes,  though  not  so  green  as  the  Swiss, 
owe  nothing  of  their  loveliness  to  the  pure  blue  that  gives  to 
Lake  Leman  its  powers  of  rivalry  with  them ;  while  in  a  tropical 
land,  India,  the  very  term  for  the  greenest  of  stones,  the 
emerald — Marakka — the  Smaragdos  of  Greeks  and  Latins,  takes 
its  origin  in  a  word,  “  Makara,”  implying  a  sea  monster. 
It  is  the  Capricorn  of  the  Indian  zodiac.  Pliny  ranks  after 
the  emerald  the  beryl,  of  which  in  truth  the  emerald  is  but 
a  variety,  as  is  also  our  aqua-marine.  He  says  these  stones 
came  from  India,  and  that  the  finest  were  characterized  by 
their  pure  sea-green  tint.  In  fact,  that  peculiar  green,  better 
characterized  in  its  various  hues  by  the  different  varieties  of 
the  beryl  than  by  any  other  thing,  is  the  generally  accepted 
colour  of  the  sea.  Of  course  there  arc  positions  from  which 
we  may  view  an  expanse  of  water,  and  conditions  under  which 
we  may  see  it,  that  may  seem  to  contradict  this.  From  a 
point  above  such  an  expanse  in  some  aspects,  when  there  is  a 
calm  over  nature,  a  cloudless  sky  may  be  reflected  in  intense 
azure  to  the  eye  ;  or  at  another  time  the  green  rippled  ocean 
may  be  streaked  where  the  cloud  shadows  rest  on  it,  or  where 
the  wind  turns  its  reflecting  wave-surfaces  another  way,  by 
lilac  patches,  as  may  often  be  seen  round  our  own  coasts. 
This  is  probably  the  result  of  a  contrast  caused  in  the  eye 
by  the  green  of  the  rest  of  illuminated  water,  when  seen  by 
the  side  of  the  bluish  grey  unilluminated  portion  on  which 
that  green  projects  its  complementary  tint — a  red.  This  red 
unites  with  the  blue  or  slaty  tint  of  the  dark  cloud  shadow 
to  produce  various  tones  and  tints  of  lilac  and  purple.  But  the 
predominant  colour  of  “calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,”  under  or¬ 
dinary  conditions  and  in  their  usual  aspects,  is  certainly  a  green. 
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Depth  will  not  explain  either  colour;  for  the  green  water  of 
Lago  Maggiore,  with  its  300  fathoms,  far  exceeds  in  profundity 
the  blue  deeps  of  Geneva,  or  of  the  little  iceberg  strewn  lake  on 
the  Oggischhorn,  while  its  shallowest  parts  are  as  distinctly 
greeu  as  those  of  the  Rhone  are  blue.  Indeed,  any  one  vlio 
has  stood  on  the  bridge  at  Geneva  and  watched  the  now  of  the 
blue  Rhone  under  his  feet,  or  who  has  seen  the  still  bluer  cast  ol 
its  waters  where  they  are  comparatively  shallow,  in  shooting 
the  bridge  of  Lyons  when  the  river  is  low,  as  we  remember  to 
have  observed  it  on  a  January  afternoon,  will  not  ask  foi  any 
explanation  of  this  intense  blue  colour  which  shall  involve  con¬ 
ditions  extrinsic  to  the  water  itself.  It  is  the  colour  of  the 
Rhone,  and  it  maintains  that  colour  from  where  the  hoary  dome 
of  the  monarch  of  mountains  is  mirrored  on  a  cobalt  surface 
more  intense  and  pure  than  even  his  far-off  aerial  background, 
down  to  its  union  with  the  muddy  gulf  of  the  lazy  feaone,  heavy 
with  the  limestone-mud  of  the  Juras,  which  corrupts  its  waters 
to  the  very  sea.  If  this  blue  be  the  true  colour  of  water,  why 
is  that  of  the  river  at  Thun  so  green  ? 

Davy, it  is  said,  appealed  to  chemistry  to  explain  it,  and  hazarded 
a  conjecture  that  iodine  might  be  its  cause.  If  the  river  water 
contained  free  iodine,  indeed,  the  washerwomen  of  the "V  alley  of  the 
Rhone — though,  by  the  way,  one  sees  little  of  their  influence  from 
Munster  to  Martigny — must  be  supposed  to  send  starch  enough 
into  its  waters  to  dye  them  with  the  characteristic  purple  of  the 
iodide  of  starch,  for  iodine  alone  would  not  give  the  tint.  One 
looks  into  the  great  volume  of  our  chemical  knowledge  for  some 
better  explanation.  The  beryl,  indeed,  suggests  one,  but  it  is  still 
unsatisfactory.  Any  one  who  will  examine  the  fine  series  of 
beryls  that  may  now  be  seen  well  exhibited  in  the  great  national 
collection  in  the  British  Museum,  will  recognise  in  the  various 
green  and  bluish-green  tints  which  some  of  them  present,  no  less 
than  in  the  lovely  blue  of  other  specimens  among  them,  a  remark¬ 
able  parallelism  with  those  water-tints  from  which  they  have  been 
named  by  the  jewellers  aqua-marine.  These  are  all  coloured 
alike  by  the  oxide  of  iron ;  it  is  only  the  emerald  variety  that 
contains  oxide  of  chrome.  The  difference  of  tint  is  to  be 
explained  by  a  slight  difference  in  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  a 
portion  of  the  iron  colouring  matter — the  limits  being  a  soft 
blue  where  it  is  entirely  present  as  a  ferrous  silicate,  and  the 
yellow  where  this  silicate  is  a  ferric  salt,  to  use  the  language  of 
chemistry.  The  mixture  of  these  produces  the  intermediate 
green  and  glaucous  hues. 

We  contemplate  in  water  such  large  masses  of  the  coloured 
material  that  very  little  of  the  colouring  substance  is  necessary. 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  lower  oxide  of  iron  in  any 
form  could  continue  dissolved  in  water  without  becoming  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  more  oxidised  compounds  of  that  metal.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  the  blue  is  the  true  water-colour,  and  that 
the  green  tint3  of  some  waters  are  to  be  traced  to  minute  traces 
of  salts  of  iron  in  that  highest  stage  of  its  oxidation  which  in 
weak  solution  imparts  a  yellow  tint ;  and  perhaps  it  is  this  which 
mars  the  clear  blue  of  glacier-born  streams,  and  gives  to  the 
Italian  and  Swiss  lakes  their  characteristic  green,  while  the 
Rhone  has  sprung  from  a  purer  source,  and,  after  depositing  its 
felspathic  silt  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  retains  its 
unsullied  blue  to  Lyons.  Or,  again,  a  river  bottom  with  a  yellow 
tint,  or  a  fine  silt  of  that  colour  suspended  in  blue  water,  will  have 
the  same  effect  of  transforming  that  blue  to  a  green  as  would  a 
colouring  matter  actually  in  solution.  A  suspended  silt,  indeed, 
as  not  changing  with  the  strata  traversed  by  a  stream,  is  a  more 
probable  cause  of  this  transformed  tint  in  rivers,  while  in  deep 
lakes  or  seas  the  colour  of  their  bed  may  more  readily  explain 
it.  This  influence  of  a  coloured  bottom  may  be  seen  in  many  a 
mountain  tarn  in  our  own  country,  whose  feeding  streamlet  may 
have  drained  a  bog.  A  black  deposit  has  been  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tarn,  and  though  the  water  lying  on  it  may  be 
nearly  absolutely  pure,  it  appears,  nevertheless,  to  the  eye  a  dark 
unwholesome  Stygian  pool.  But  neither  of  these  causes  can 
explain  every  case  of  green  water.  The  bottom  of  many  green 
rivers  is  not  yellow,  and  their  depths  seem  too  transparently 
clear  to  hold  in  suspension  enough  yellow  silt  for  the  purpose. 
In  these,  probably,  there  is  a  dissolved  substance,  such  as  an  iron- 
salt,  which  imparts  to  them  their  hue,  and  we  are  constrained  to 
view  each  of  these  causes  as  probably  operating  in  different  cases, 
and  as  sometimes  combining  to  produce  the  green  hue  of  winter 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  explain. 
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NEW  YORK  TO  DELHI* 

MR.  MINTURN  is  an  American  gentleman  who,  shortly 
before  the  Indian  revolt,  travelled  through  the  country 
from  Calcutta  to  Bombay.  During  his  travels  he  formed  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  Company’s  Government,  and  lie  has 
had  the  courage  to  tell  his  countrymen  what  his  honest  opinion 
is.  He  acknowledges  that  the  verdict  he  pronounces  is  not 
likely  to  be  acceptable  with  the  States  ;  but  he  urges  that  he  has 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  in  operation  the  Government  which 

*  From  New  TorTc  to  Delhi,  ly  the  way  of  Dio  de  Janeiro,  Australia, 
and  China.  By  Robert  B.  Mint  urn,  Jr.  New  York  and  London:  D. 
Appleton  and  Co.  18S8. 


has  been  so  widely,  so  rashly,  and  so  ignorantly  condemned. 
The  Americans  maybe  excused  for  believing  statements  which 
have  been  caught  up  by  half  the  English  press,  and^backed  by 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  natu¬ 
rally  suppose  that  what  is  so  often  asserted  must  have  sop16 
foundation  ;  and  if  to  think  hardly  of  the  great  system  which 
has  been  so  successful  is  in  itself  not  unpleasant  to  them,  they 
may  quote  good  English  authority  for  all  they  believe.  Mr. 
Minturn  went  to  India  evidently  sharing  the  common  opinion  of 
the  American  public;  he  expected  to  find  a  system  of  torture, 
cruelty,  and  oppression,  based  on  the  patient  misery  of  millions  of 
innocent  human  beings.  He  left  Bombay  with  a  sincere  admiration 
for  the  governors,  and  a  hearty  contempt  and  detestation  of  the  go¬ 
verned.  If  he  had  any  objection  to  make,  it  was  that  the  natives  of 
India  were  not  worthy  of  so  much  kindness,  wisdom,  and  good 
management.  He longsforalittle nigger- driving — notfrom  any  ap¬ 
parent  predilection  for  slavery,  but  merely  to  express  in  a  forcible 
way  his  horror  of  native  vice  and  his  contempt  for  native  indolence. 
He  tells  us  what  we  know  so  well,  and  he  tells  his  countrymen  what 
they  know  so  little,  that  no  European  has  ever  connived  at  torture  ; 
that  the  Government  has  in  every  respect  changed  the  condition  of 
the  poor  for  the  better,  excepting  perhaps  in  the  one  point  of  the 
administration  of  civil  justice  ;  that  the  public  works  made  and 
in  progress  are  vast  and  wisely  contrived ;  that  the  annexation  of 
territory  has  been  forced  on  the  Company  by  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  has  generally  had  the  justification  of  a  moral  necessity ; 
and  that  the  officers  of  the  Company  have  systematically  and  un¬ 
flinchingly  defended  the  natives  from  the  injuries  and  insults  with 
which  they  have  been  menaced  by  European  settlers.  .Mr.  Mm- 
turn  only  tells  us,  we  repeat,  what  we  know ;  but  the  interest  of 
his  book  is  not  that  we  learn  from  it  anything  new,  but  that  the 
writer  is  an  American.  The  world  has  here  an  independent 
witness,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  wishing  to  favour  an  existing  . 
system,  or  to  screen  the  backslidings  of  a  body  with  which  he  is 
connected.  Such  was  the  appearance  which  things  wore  to  a 
foreigner  belonging  to  a  nation  not  likely  to  criticise  with,  too  much, 
indulgence,  and  who  saw,  talked,  and  reflected  for  himself. 
Englishmen  may  be  glad  to  peruse  a  judgment  so  satisfactory  to 
their  national  pride,  and  so  soothing  to  their  national  conscience, 
if  they  have  one  ;  and  we  may  especially  be  glad  that  this  honest 
and  friendly  critic  is  an  American.  The  greater  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  we  find  the  character  of  an  English  gentleman 
repeated  in  America,  the  stronger  is  our  assurance  of  the  lasting- 
friendship  of  the  two  countries.  .  ... 

On  his  way  to  India,  Mr.  Minturn  stayed  some  time  botli  in 
Australia  and  in  China.  Of  the  former  he  has  little  to  say  that 
can  interest  Englishmen,  except  that  lie  was  “quite  curious  to 
find  out  whether  there  were  any  republican  sentiments  in  the 
colonies.”  Even  a  republican  eye  could  detect  nothing  like  the 
germ  of  republicanism.  There  were  no  such  feelings  even  at  the 
mines.  The  prevalent  sentiments  on  this  subject  were  “  emphati¬ 
cally  English.”  And  he  goes  on  to  explain  what  he  means  by 
“  English  sentiments.”  “  They  knew  when  they  were  well  off,  and 
preferred  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of  the  mother 
country.”  We  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Minturn  did  not  m  his 
heart  much  disapprove  of  the  leaning  of  the  Australians  ;  for  when 
he  gets  to  China  he  discusses  the  shortcomings  of  the  Great  Re¬ 
public  with  much  freedom.  He  compares  the  government  of  the 
United  States  with  that  of  China,  and  finds  a  very  close  and 
curious  parallel.  The  Chinese  government,  he  says,  as  at  present 
administered,  seems  in  some  respects  remarkably  like  ours.  I  he 
first  great  resemblance  is  that  in  theory  it  is  perfect,  but  in 
practice  works  remarkably  badly ;  secondly,  it  is  a  mere  ma¬ 
chine  for  collecting  taxes,  and  enriching  those  who  can  put 
themselves  into  office  by  bribery  or  any  other  means ;  thirdly, 
the  officials  have  no  power  except  when  supported  by  publio 
opinion  ;  and  fourthly,  the  government  has  lost  the  respect  of  the 
people,  who  in  case  of  difficulty  consider  a  public  official  as 
the  last  person  to  go  to  for  advice  or  redress.  W  e  do  not  re¬ 
member  ever  to  have  read  so  open  and  frank  a  criticism  made  by 
an  American  on  America.  AVhether  its  real  truth  is  as  great  as 
its  superficial  appearance  of  truth  we  will  not  now  discuss,  but  its 
frankness  certainly  show3  an  advance  on  the  empty  self-laudation 
which  forms  the  staple  of  American  platitudes.  At  the  same 
time,  we  in  England  are  too  accustomed  to  free-speaking  about 
our  country  to  attach  any  great  importance  to  opinions  adverse 
to  existing  institutions.  We  do  not  practically  find  that  people 
who  think  badly  of  England  are  the  best  judges  or  the  .  best 
advisers  on  minor  points.  W e  are  glad  that  freedom  of  opinion 
should  be  increasing  in  America,  for  it  is  impossible  that  the 
States  should  make  any  real  improvements  in  their  system  while 
they  yield  to  a  tyrannical  fashion  of  always  admiring  it ;  but  we 
are  neither  prepossessed  for  nor  against  a  writer  by  hnding  that 
he  thinks  the  American  government  painfully  like  the  Chinese. 
It  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Minturn  to  say  this,  because  unfriendly 
Americans  might  be  inclined  to  allege  that  the  favourable  ic- 
ception  of  his  book  in  England  was  due  to  his  attacks  on  Ins 
own  country. 

When  Mr.  Minturn  begins  his  Indian  travels  we  find  every¬ 
thing  pleasantly  told,  and  in  English  which,  if  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  English  purism,  is  seldom  noticeably  American.  V\  e 
perceive  that  he  saw  the  right  things,  applied  to  the  right 
people,  took  the  right  route,  and  says  just  enough  about  all  he 
saw,  and  heard,  and  was  told.  We  do  not  find  anything  new, 
striking,  or  original ;  but  we  find  much  that  is  sensible,  moderate, 
and  just.  The  book  is  a  trustworthy,  though  of  course  rather 
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slight,  liand-book  of  Northern  India.  We  do  not  know  any 
book  from  which  persons  who  know  nothing  of  India  would  learn 
so  much,  in  so  short  a  time  and  so  agreeable  a  manner,  as  they 
might  from  this.  Where,  indeed,  are  they  to  look  at  all  for  what 
Mr.  Miuturn  supplies — an  account  within  a  moderate  compass 
of  the  great  features  of  Indian  scenery,  society,  and  government? 
There  are  political  books  on  India,  there  are  travellers’  books, 
there  are  missionary  books  ;  but  a  book  which  did  for  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  India  what  Mr.  Laing  did  for  Norway,  and  Mr. 
Stirling  for  the  Slave  States,  was  not,  we  believe,  to  be  found 
until  Mr.  M inturn  wrote  it.  We  have  in  his  volume  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  all  that  it  is  most  essential  to  know,  put  together  not  by 
a  compiler,  but  by  an  acute  and  observant  spectator  and  inquirer. 

We  do  not  observe  in  the  details  of  the  work  anything  that  calls 
for  particular  notice,  for  if  we  take  any  one  part  we  recollect  to 
have  seen  it  anticipated  in  some  other  work.  It  is  no  use  quoting 
descriptions  of  Delhi  or  Agra,  for  no  description  can  equal  the 
vivid  reality  of  the  panorama  which  may  be  seen  every  day  in 
London.  Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  quote  the  praises  which  Mr. 
Minturn  bestows  on  the  Company,  for  the  same  praises  were 
forced  last  session  from  the  lips  even  of  (he  Company’s  enemies. 
There  is  only  one  point  perhaps  on  which  he  has  something  of 
novelty  to  offer  us — it  is  in  his  loathing  and  horror  of  the  vices 
of  the  natives.  There  is  nothing  new  in  hearing  of  native  cor¬ 
ruption,  but  Mr.  Minturn  gives  vent  to  more  energetic  expres¬ 
sions  of  disgust  than  are  perhaps  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  He 
conveys  to  us  the  impression  of  having  suffered  a  real  moral 
shock  from  the  unutterable  baseness  and  brutality  which  he  dis¬ 
covered  to  exist.  The  following  passage,  depicting  the  relation 
in  which  English  oflicials  stand  to  those  who  are  called  native 
gentlemen,  deserves  to  be  quoted,  though,  before  quoting  it,  we 
must  repeat  that  it  is  by  his  whole  work,  and  not  by  single 
passages,  that  Mr.  Miuturn  is  to  be  judged  : — 

Officials  in  India  are  blamed  for  the  tone  assumed  by  them  towards  natives 
of  education  and  position.  It  is  alleged  that  too  little  consideration,  too  little 
respect,  is  shown  them.  This  allegation  is  unfounded.  So  far  as  regards 
courtesy  in  public,  not  only  the  orders  of  the  Government,  but  the  gentle¬ 
manly  feelings  of  the  officers  themselves,  induce  them  to  treat  with  every 
attention  those  natives  of  standing — native  gentlemen  they  are  called — with 
whom  they  are  brought  into  connexion,  either  officially  or  socially.  But 
English  oflicers  cannot  look  upon  these  natives  with  any  respect;  they  cannot 
look  upon  them  as  in  any  sense  their  equals,  or  worthy  to  mix  in  the  society 
of  themselves,  and  especially  of  their  wives  and  families;  and  it  is  not  very 
wonderful  that  the  disgust,  which  courtesy  forbids  (hem  lo  show  in  public, 
should  be  occasionally  visible  in  the  coldness  of  their  manners,  and  that  the 
utter  contempt  which  the  rough-mannered  but  honourable  soldier  feels  for 
these  whited  sepulchres,  these  polished  villains,  should  find  an  open  and  fre¬ 
quent  expression  in  private.  In  fact,  what  a  perversion  of  terms  is  it  to 
apply  to  such  men  the  name  of  gentleman — a  term  of  which  we  are  so  justly 
proud,  because  no  other  language  has  for  it  an  equivalent.  What  do  we  mean 
by  a  gentleman  ?  We  mean,  in  the  lirst  place,  a  man  of  position  and  of 
polished  manners — these  are  possessed  to  the  highest  extent  by  those  natives  to 
whom  the  term  is  applied.  But  do  we  not  mean  something  more  ?  Bo  we 
not  associate  with  the  word  the  possession  of  those  higher  qualities,  the 
respect  for  which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  age  of  chivalry  ?  Must  not 
a  gentleman  be  a  man  of  honour,  of  truth,  of  courage  ?  Must  he  not  have  a 
certain  respect  for  what  is  weak  and  helpless;  a  detestation  of  all  unfair 
advantage,  a  chivalrous  respect  lor  women  ;  and  must  he  not  shrink  from  all 
that  is  mean,  low,  cowardly,  and  degrading  ?  In  fine,  must  not  every  gentle¬ 
man  be  a  man  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense  of  the  term  ?  and  will  any 
amount  of  wealth,  power,  or  refined  manners,  make  up  for  the  utter  absence 
of  truth,  honour,  and  every  ennobling  moral  quality?  Now,  when  wo  con¬ 
sider  that,  in  addition  to  all  this  treachery,  lying,  moral  cowardice,  and  degra¬ 
dation,  a  native  geutleman  lives  in  the  habitual  practice  of  crimes  so  loath¬ 
some  that  no  convict  in  our  prisons  would  not  shrink  from  the  charge  of 
them  if  made  against  himself,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  subject  of  wonder,  not 
that  all  who  know  their  character  should  despise  them,  hut  that  any  man 
who  respects  himself  should  be  willing  to  mingle  with  them  in  society  on 
terms  of  equality. 


GREENER  ON  GUNNERY* 

('I  LTNNEKY  lias  become  quite  a  fashionable  art  of  late  years. 

T  The  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  small 
arms  of  all  sorts,  and  which  were  so  signally  tested  by  the 
Itussian  war  and  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  the  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  upon  cannon  with  the  view  of 
bringing  them  to  the  same  degree  of  excellence,  have  directed 
public  attention  to  the  whole  subject.  Several  books  of  more  or 
less  merit  have  contributed  to  this  result,  but  we  decidedly 
think  that  Mr.  Greener’s  is  the  most  interesting  work  of  the 
kind  that  lias  come  under  our  notice.  As  one  of  the  principal 
gunmakers  of  Birmingham,  he  has  the  advantage  of  a  minute 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  his  subject,  and  he  has 
obviously  studied  its  principles,  not  only  with  attention,  but 
with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  does  him  great  credit.  He 
speaks  moreover  with  considerable  authority,  for  he  claims,  and 
apparently  on  good  grounds,  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of 
the  principle  of  what  are  usually  described  as  the  Minie  bullets. 
His  book  is  full  of  interest  in  every  respect,  but  its  effect  is 
weakened  to  some  extent  by  a  style  which  is  occasionally  in¬ 
volved  and  not  altogether  free  from  egotism. 

According  to  the  usual  practice  ot  writers  on  gunnery,  Mr. 
Greener  works  his  way  regularly  through  the  subject,  from 
Koger  Bacon  downwards.  There  is  little  that  is  new  in  his 
chapter  on  Gunpowder,  except  Ids  theory  of  its  granulation. 
He  considers  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  explosion  depends 
upon  its  gradual  nature.  If  the  powder  exploded  all  at  once, 


*  Gunnery  in  1 858.  Being  n  Treatise  on  Ri(te9,  Cannon,  and  Sporting 
Arms,  By  William  Greener,  C.E.  London  ;  Smith,  Elder  and  Co,  1 858. 


like  fulminating  mercury,  the  effect  in  propelling  the  ball  would 
be  but  trilling.  It  ow'es  its  etlicacy  to  the  fact  that  the  force 
exerted  is  in  the  nature  of  a  push  of  constantly  increasing  in¬ 
tensity,  and  the  ideal  perfection  of  gunmaking  w  ould  be  to  con¬ 
trive  that  the  powder  should  continue  to  explode,  aud  in  conse¬ 
quence  to  generate  propelling  force,  till  the  moment  at  which  the 
charge  leaves  the  mouth  of  the  guu.  This  may  be  proximately 
effected  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  size  of  the  grains  of 
which  it  is  composed  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  barrel ; 
and  this  process  has  the  additional  advantage  of  preventing  the 
probability  that  the  gun  will  burst,  ns  it  distributes  the  force  of 
the  explosion  over  the  whole  length  of  the  barrel.  Mr.  Greener 
predicts  that  great  results  will  be  obtained  by  any  one  who  can 
discover  the  proper  relation  between  the  granulation  of  the 
powder  and  the  bore  of  guns  of  different  calibres. 

From  gunpowder  Mr.  Greener  passes  to  artillery  ;  and  here  bis 
principal  point  is,  that  our  present  great  guns  are  in  the  same 
sort  of  position  relatively  to  the  progress  of  science  as  that  which 
the  original  Brown  Bess  occupied  in  relation  to  the  Enfield  rifle. 
The  material,  he  tells  us,  is  bad,  the  construction  unscientific,  and 
the  results  contemptible  in  comparison  with  w  hat^night  and  ought 
to  bo  obtained.  Most  of  our  cannon  are  made  of  cast-iron,  and 
the  quality  of  cast-irou  has  greatly  altered  for  the  worse  in  this 
country  of  late  years.  We  have  no  guns  now,  says  Mr.  Greener, 
which  could  stand  such  firing  as  was  performed  by  the  cannon 
which  breached  St.  Sebastian.  The  Russian,  iron  and  llussiau 
cannon  are  greatly  superior  to  our  own.  The  cause  assigned  for 
this  is  tlie  change  w  hich  has  taken  place  in  modern  times  in  the 
process  of  smelling.  When  wood  only  wras  employed  for  that 
purpose,  fifty  per  ceut.  less  iron  was  obtained  from  a  given 
quantity  of  ore  than  we  get  in  the  present  day  with  blast  fur¬ 
naces  and  better  fluxes  ;  but  it  w  as  of  far  better  quality,  for  our 
coal  contains  large  quantities  of  pyrites,  which  combines  with  the 
cast-iron  and  greatly  injures  it.  In  addition  to  the  badness  of 
the  material,  the  construction  of  our  cannon  is  unskilful.  Mr. 
Greener  contends  that  the  rings  of  metal,  known  as  “  reinforce 
rings,”  which  surround  the  cannon,  and  the  trunnions  on  w  hich 
they  balance,  are  very  pernicious,  as  they  interfere  with  the 
equable  distribution  of  the  vibrations  produced  by  the  discharge. 
The  great  thickness  of  our  cannon,  especially  of  our  mortars,  is 
for  the  same  reason  an  objection  to  their  efficiency.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  imperfections  is,  that  both  the  point-blank  aud 
the  extreme  range  of  cannon,  as  they  are  mado  at  present,  are 
inconsiderable  compared  with  those  of  rifles. 

As  remedies,  Mr.  Greener  proposes  that  cannon  should  be  con¬ 
structed  of  steel,  that  they  should  be  rifled,  and  that  projectiles 
should  be  employed  of  a  shape  something  like  the  Enfield  bullet, 
and  made  of  gun-metal.  In  support  of  these  recommendations, 
he  appeals  to  the  success  of  his  own  laminated  steel  barrels  for 
fowling-pieces,  to  certain  experiments  tried  by  Mr.  Armstrong, 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  to  the  example  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
who,  he  states,  is  constructing  such  cannon  to  a  great  extent.  The 
result  of  these  alterations,  he  says,  would  be  to  reduce  the  weight 
of  ordnance  by  one-third,  and  to  double  their  range.  By  attending 
properly  to  the  granulation  of  the  pow'der,  he  hopes  that  he  shall 
ultimately  he  able  to  fire  fulminating  shells  which  might  sink  at 
a  single  shot  any  ship  that  ever  swam.  The  object  of  making 
the  ball  of  gun-metal,  is  to  obtain  an  increase  of  its  specific  gra¬ 
vity,  and  a  diminution  of  its  elasticity.  On  a  few  occasions 
leaden  balls  have  been  used  for  cannon,  and  they  have  uniformly 
produced  both  an  increased  range  and  a  most  remarkable  increase 
of  penetrating  power.  On  wrought-iron  and  breecb-loading  Mr. 
Greener  looks  witli  an  unfavourable  eye.  He  says  that  w'rought- 
iron  is  never  sound  when  forged  in  large  masses,  that  breach¬ 
loading  guns  are  never  safe,  and  that  their  only  recommendation 
— facility  in  loading — is  of  little  importance,  because  the  quick¬ 
ness  with  which  a  gun  can  be  fired  is  limited  both  by  the  time 
occupied  in  pointing  it,  and  by  its  heating  after  each  discharge. 
There  is  no  use  in  loading  a  gun  very  quickly,  if,  when  it  is  loaded, 
it  cannot  be  fired. 

From  the  consideration  of  artillery  Mr.  Greener  passes  to  that 
of  small  arms,  and  he  carries  us  through  all  the  processes  con¬ 
nected  with  them  from  the  manufacture  of  the  iron  for  the  barrel 
up  to  the  finish  put  upon  the  most  elaborate  rifles  and  revolvers. 
Our  best  guns,  he  says,  are  by  far  the  best  in  the  world,  but  our 
worst  are  absolutely  detestable,  and  he  complains  that  the  trade 
show  s  a  tendency,  under  the  influence  of  extreme  competition, 
to  run  into  these  two  extremes.  Mr.  Greener  goes  into  this 
part  of  his  subject  with  marvellous  zest,  and  pours  forth  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  learning  about  the  different  qualities  of  iron  employed 
in  the  trade,  the  modes  of  working  it  up,  ornamenting  it  with 
Damascus  and  other  patterns,  browning  it,  twisting  it,  &c.  &c., 
W'hich  we  do  not  pretend  to  appreciate  ;  but  the  upshot  of  it  is 
that  there  are  six  qualities  of  barrels.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Greener 
puts  his  own  “  laminated  steel”  barrels,  which  he  greatly  exalts, 
probably  enough,  w  ith  good  reason.  They  are  made  of  many 
series  of  thin  plates  of  steel  twisted  and  bent  into  tortuous 
shapes,  but  the  method  of  doing  this  is  kept  a  secret.  A  double 
gun  of  this  quality  cannot  be  made  for  less  than  from  fifteen  lo 
twenty  guineas,  and  the  best  cost  35 1.  Next  in  order  come  steel- 
Damaseus  and  steel-twist  barrels.  They  are  made  from  “stubs,” 
— old  pieces  of  iron  of  extra  toughness,  and  especially  old  horse¬ 
shoe  nails  imported  from  the  Continent.  English  ones  are  of 
inferior  quality.  These  nails  are  welded  together  into  rods,  and 
made  into  barrels.  Charcoal  iron  furnishes  the  third  quality,  which, 
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if  well  made,  are  fairly  good,  and  cost  from  12 l.  to  14 1.  A  step 
lower  are  guns  made  from  “  threepenny  skelp  ”  iron,  which,  if 
well  made,  would  he  worth  81.,  but  are  frequently  to  be  met  with 
for  3 1.  15s.  at  Birmingham.  “  Here,”  says  Mr.  Greener,  “  we 
pass  the  utmost  limits  of  civilization,”  and  descend  to  “  Wedge- 
bury  skelp  iron,”  or  “  twopenny,”  which  arc  made  for  il.  8 s.  5 d. 
per  double,  and  16s.  per  single  gun.  They  are  sometimes  sold 
as  high  as  3 1.  10s.  and  1 1.  15s.  respectively.  Below  these  again 
come  what  are  expressively  called  “  sham  damn  iron  guns,  made 
of  soft  and  spongy  iron.  Slave  gun-barrels  are  made  of  it.  The 
cost  of  a  double  gun  of  this  material  is  165.,  and  its  wholesale 
price  is  20 1.  the  score.  A  single  gun  is  made  for  10s.  91?.  The 
houses  where  this  manufacture  is  carried  on  are  called  “  slaughter 
shops  ”  and  “  bloodhouses.”  Last  and  lowest  of  all  come  the  guns 
made  up  for  the  slave  trade,  as  the  price  of  slaves.  The  infamy  of 
the  traffic  is,  if  possible,  somewhat  increased  by  the  abominable 
cheating  practised  by  the  buyers  on  the  sellers.  The  guns  which 
are  current  in  the  trade  may  be  had  by  the  shipload  at  5s.  9 d- 
each.  The  only  mitigating  circumstance  is  that  gunpowder  is 
also  supplied  of  a  corresponding  quality. 

Mr.  Greener  goes  at  great  length  into  the  whole  science  of 
gunnery,  and  also  into  the  theory  of  expanding  bullets.  Thanks  to 
the  public  discussion  which  the  subject  has  undergone  at  various 
times,  the  principles  of  the  expanding  bullet  are  pretty  well  known 
by  this  time  to  the  public  at  large.  The  most  novel  and  interest¬ 
ing  feature  in  Mr.  Greener’s  essay  on  it  is  his  conti’oversy  with 
Mr.  Whitworth.  Mr.  Whitworth  was  commissioned  by  the 
Government  to  construct  the  best  kind  of  rifle  that  could  be 
invented.  He  accordingly  made  one  with  a  hexagonal  bore  and 
a  bullet  to  correspond,  which  was  hardened  with  tin  and  manga¬ 
nese.  His  rifle  ranged  with  considerable  accuracy  at  1800  yards, 
and  the  ball  passed  through  no  less  than  thirty-three  half-inch 
planks  of  elm.wdiilst  the  Enfield  ball  was  arrested  by  the  thirteenth 
lank.  Mr.  Greener  claims  to  have  invented  the  expanding  ball 
efore  it  was  heard  of  in  France,  and  to  have  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  concoction  of  the  Enfield  rifle,  which  was  elaborated 
from  designs  forwarded  by  five  leading  gunmakers  in  1852. 
He  is  accordingly  jealous  of  its  reputation,  and  he  contends 
that  Mr.  Whitworth’s  performance  proves  nothing.  He  says 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  rifles  employed  were  picked  weapons, 
and  the  balls  made  expressly  for  the  experiment  and  turned 
in  a  lathe;  secondly,  that  the  friction  in  using  them,  and  the 
shock  of  the  discharge  are  enormously  great ;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  bullets  were  projected  by  twice  as  much  powder,  and  were 
twice  as  long  as  the  Enfield  bullets,  with  half  their  diameter. 
He  contends,  therefore,  that  in  rough  use,  in  actual  war,  the 
Whitworth  rifle  would  be  more  dangerous  and  not  more  efficient 
than  the  Enfield.  He  also  says  that  ranges  of  1800  yards  would 
be  practically  of  little  use  ;  but  this  we  cannot  agree  w  ith.  It 
is  the  penetrating  power  w  hich  will  send  a  ball  through  several 
men  in  a  row  which  is  the  important  advantage  of  arms  with  a 
very  long  range.  As  to  the  rest,  we  can  only  state  Mr.  Greener’s 
case ;  far  be  it  from  us  to  attempt  to  judge  of  such  a  controversy. 

Mr.  Greener  has  a  chapter  on  revolvers,  which  he  does  not 
much  favour.  He  says  that  they  easily  get  out  of  order,  and 
that  the  barrels  lead  very  rapidly.  He  would  prefer  for  his  own 
use  in  a  melee  a  pair  of  double  pistols,  or  still  better,  double 
carbines.  A  single  carbine,  he  says,  can  be  made  to  weigh  five 
and  a-half  pounds,  and  to  carry  one  thousand  yards.  Beal  light 
horse  armed  with  double  carbines  of  this  kind  (if  they  perform 
what  their  maker  promises)  would  be  terribly  effective. 

Mr.  Greener  mentions  one  fact  which  is  entirely  new  to  us. 
He  says  that  almost  all  whales  are  now  shot.  The  harpoon  is 
fired  out  of  a  gun  of  one  inch  and  a  half  bore,  and  three  feet  long 
in  the  barrel,  mounted  in  the  bow  of  the  boat.  It  will  carry 
about  eighty  yards.  This  plan  is  a  special  illustration  of  the 
importance  of  calculating  nicely  as  to  the  granulation  of  powder. 
The  coarsest  powder  must  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as  the  harpoon 
and  line  together  weigh  forty  pounds,  and  fine  powder  would 
bend  the  iron  instead  of  gradually  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the 
mass. 

We  must  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  are  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Greener’s  book.  We  much  wish  that  it  were  more  usual  for 
persons  employed  in  mechanical  trades  to  write  about  them. 
The  knowledge  they  would  give  to  the  world  would  be  very 
useful,  and  those  who  gave  it  would  be  none  the  worse  for  a 
certain  amount  of  literary  culture,  or  for  the  artistic  feeling 
towards  their  business  which  such  culture  would  produce. 


STUDIES  OE  THE  GREAT  REBELLION* 

/HHABLES  LAMB,  in  his  essay  “  On  Imperfect  Sympathies,” 
\J  speaks  of  a  Scotch  acquaintance  as  demurring  to  the  phrase 
“  a  healthy  book.”  He  had  heard  of  a  man  in  health,  and  of  a 
healthy  state  of  body,  but  did  not  see  how  the  epithet  could 
properly  be  applied  to  a  book.  In  spite  of  this  doubt,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  applying  the  term  to  Mr.  Sanford’s  Studies  and 
Illustrations  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  It  is  a  healthy  book  in 
spirit  and  in  letter,  in  sentiment  and  in  style,  and  in  these 
respects  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  certain  recent  volumes  on 
the  Stuarts  which  we  have  as  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
unwholesome. 


*  Studies  and  Illustrations  of  the  Great  JRebellion.  By  John  Langton 
Sanford.  London  ;  John  W.  Parker  and  Son.  i858. 


Often  as  the  case  of  the  people  of  England  versus  the  Stuarts 
has  been  argued  since  Milton’s  famous  Defensio  Populi  Anglicani, 
a  rehearing  of  it  is  by  no  means  ill-timed  at  the  present  moment. 
For  no  inconsiderable  number  of  books  have  appeared  lately  an 
which  attempts  are  made  to  reverse  the  verdict  of  sound  his¬ 
torians,  and  to  describe  Charles  as  anore  sinned  against  than 
sinning — Laud  as  a  saint  and  martyi- — the  Puritans  as  sacrilegious 
traitors — the  Cavaliers  as  the  upholders  of  law,  human  and  divine 
— and,  in  short,  to  bring  back  the  much-reading,  but  often  unre¬ 
flecting,  public  to  the  views  advanced  by  Clai'endon  and  Hume. 
It  was  said  of  old  that  so  long  as  fish  loved  the  deep,  or  the  stars 
rolled  around  the  pole,  the  pi’aise  of  Caasar  would  endure.  As 
confidently  may  it  be  predicted  that  so  long  as  men  judge  of 
events  by  their  emotions,  instead  of  weighing  evidence  and  test¬ 
ing  assertions,  the  Stuarts  will  never  lack  advocates,  nor  Cliai-les  I. 
and  Mary  of  Scotland  cease  to  be  regarded  as  victims  of  faction 
and  martyrs  for  the  church.  Worthless  in  the  main  as  such 
attempts  may  be  to  prop  up  an  unsound  cause,  they  are  not 
without  effect  on  the  indolent  or  uninformed  ;  and  accordingly 
such  wholesome  correctives  of  error  as  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Sanford’s  volume  are  now,  and  may  long  continue  to  be,  called 
for  and  welcome. 

Mr.  Sanford’s  original  intention  was  to  write  a  Life  of  Cromwell, 
and  he  had  made  for  that  purpose  considerable  preparations, 
when  his  design  was  in  some  measure  rendered  abortive,  or  at 
least  inexpedient  to  be  earned  out,  by  the  appeai'ance  ot  Mr. 
Cai-lyle’s  work  in  1845.  Again  in  the  present  year,  Mr.  Forster’s 
essay  on  the  “  Great  Bemonstrance,”  an  account  of  which  has 
already  been  given  in  our  columns,  pre-occupied  the  ground,  by 
treating  of  a  most  important  period  in  the  history  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  Although,  however,  a  chapter  in  the  Studies  and 
Illustrations  was  thus  forestalled,  quite  enough  of  Mr.  Sanford’s 
collections  remained  to  justify  the  publication  of  his  independent 
and  instructive  researches  among  the  documents  of  the  Great 
Bebellion.  And  if  it  be  not  altogether  such  as  he  purposed,  or 
so  complete  as  he  would,  but  for  these  unforeseen  chances,  have 
rendered  it,  the  volume  before  us  is  of  great  interest  and  worth, 
and  forms  a  most  serviceable  companion  to  former  narratives  of 
the  Civil  War  of  1642. 

There  is  perhaps  no  period  in  history  which  more  properly 
assumes,  in  many  of  its  departments,  a  biographical  form  than 
that  treated  of  by  Mr.  Sanford.  For  although  the  contest  was 
really  between  two  abstract  principles — Privilege  and  Pi’eroga- 
tive — yet  these,  owing  to  the  moi’al  and  intellectual  grandeur  of 
the  men  engaged  in  them,  are  best  and  most  easily  exhibited  in 
a  concrete  form,  and  resolve  themselves  into  a  narrative  of  the 
personal  characteristics  of  Charles,  Strafford,  and  Falkland  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Cromwell  on  the 
other.  In  compliance  with  this  inherent  property  of  his  theme, 
Mr.  Sanford  has  divided  his  narrative  of  the  Great  Bebellion 
into  three  heads  : — first,  a  history  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it ; 
secondly,  an  account  'of  the  leaders  of  these  parties  ;  and  thirdly, 
a  record  of  the  controversy  waged  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen’s 
or  in  the  open  field,  from  the  raising  of  the  standard  at  Notting¬ 
ham  until  the  battle  of  Long  MarstonMoor.  His  narrative,  indeed, 
of  the  causes  of  these  events  begins  much  earlier,  with  a  review  of 
the  general  policy  of  the  Tudors,  and  of  the  first  of  their  suc¬ 
cessors  in  England,  James  of  Scotland.  And  in  this  he  has,  in  our 
opinion,  judged  discreetly.  It  has  been  no  unusual  error  with 
historians  of  the  Civil  War  to  hasten,  as  if  they  had  been  writing 
epic  poems,  at  once  in  medias  res,  and  to  consider  the  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640  as  the  proper  commencement  of 
their  theme.  But  the  series  of  events  which  commenced  on  the 
3rd  of  November  in  that  year  denoted  conclusions  long  foregone, 
and  was  really  the  closing  of  one  epoch  and  the  inauguration  of 
another.  By  November,  1640,  Charles  had  nearly  played  his 
cards  out.  He  had  repeatedly  violated  the  privileges  of  Parlia¬ 
ment — hehad  imprisoned  the  representatives  of  thepeople — he  had 
gone  from  his  word,  and  denied  his  handwriting — he  had  sought 
to  set  his  kingdom  against  itself,  Scotland  against  England, 
Ireland  against  both.  He  had  levied  money  contrary  to  law — 
he  had  biassed  the  decisions  of  the  Judges — he  had  tampered  with 
elections — had  arbitrarily  dissolved  Parliaments — had  allowed 
men  to  be  mutilated  in  the  pillory  or  to  pine  and  die  in  prison 
for  no  other  offence  than  writing  or  speaking  freely — he  had 
aspired,  in  short,  to  govern  England  as  the  Most  Christian  King 
governed  France,  and  as  the  Most  Catholic  King  governed  Spain. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the  national  representatives,  ever 
since  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  slowly  gaining 
ground — although  they  had  effected  more  than  one  lodgment  in 
the  citadel  of  Prerogative,  and  had  always  returned  to  the  breach 
after  failure  or  repulse — they  had  not,  until  the  end  of  1640, 
organized,  or  even  fully  understood  their  strength.  Till  then, 
the  party  as  a  whole  continued  to  put  trust  in  the  King,  and 
believed  that  prudence  woodd  come  with  years,  and  that  honesty 
might  be  ingrafted  upon  the  stock  of  dissimulation  and  bad  faith. 
They  had  not  been  wholly  enlightened  by  the  prosecution  of 
Hampden  or  by  the  stultification  of  the  Petition  of  Bight.  They 
had  not  been  thoroughly  convinced  by  the  cropping  of  Prynne’s 
and  Bastwick’s  eai’s,  by  the  sufferings  of  Leighton,  or  by  the 
death  of  Eliot.  But  the  dismissal  of  the  Short  Parliament  in 
the  spring  of  1640  enlightened  and  convinced  at  length  the  most 
shortsighted  and  the  most  obstinate.  Faith  then  expired  ;  long- 
suffering  was  then  exhausted ;  and  six  months  after  the  Black- 
rod  had  summoned  the  Lower  House  to  hear  the  Boyal  lips 
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pronounce  its  dissolution,  tlie  representatives  of  the  English 
people  met  again,  resolute  to  put  trust  in  Princes  no  longer,  and 
firm  in  their  purpose  to  purge  the  threshing-floor  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  from  the  tares  and  chaff  that  encumbered  it. 

It  is  therefore  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  policy 
and  attitude  of  the  Long  Parliament  at  its  opening,  to  compre¬ 
hend  what  they  or  their  predecessors  had  endured  or  resisted 
during  the  reign  of  James  and  the  first  fifteen  years  of  that  of 
Charles.  For  the  King  had  played  his  game  adroitly.  He  had 
been  through  all  those  years  making  an  experiment,  hazardous 
in  fact,  yet  specious  enough  in  semblance,  and  he  had  nearly 
succeeded  in  it.  Two  things  only  were  wanting  to  his  complete 
success,  at  least  for  a  time — such  a  revenue  from  the  Crown 
lands  or  other  sources  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  dispense 
with  Parliaments,  and  such  a  standing  army  as  would  have  un¬ 
scrupulously  done  his  bidding.  Mr.  Sanford,  therefore,  judiciously 
assigns  considerable  space  to  these  preliminary  matters,  and  iu  this 
respect  his  work  supplies  a  void  which  many  students  of  the  period 
of  the  Civil  Wars  have  been  obliged  to  fill  up  for  themselves, 
at  the  expense  of  no  little  time  and  trouble. 

Mr.  Sanford  satisfactorily  disposes  of  a  favourite  plea  with  the 
King’s  partisans — that  he  was  unfairly  and  harshly  dealt  with  by 
his  first  Parliament,  and  thus  driven  to  distrust  for  the  future  the 
temper  and  the  motives  of  the  Commons  of  England.  They  had  en¬ 
gaged  him,  it  is  alleged,  in  a  quarrel  with  Spain,  and  then  refused 
to  him  the  needful  sinews  of  war.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Charles 
found  it  for  his  interest,  after  his  return  from  Spain,  to  affect  the 
patriot,  and  for  a  few  months  to  magnify  the  rights  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Lower  House.  He  had  duped,  as  he  imagined,  the 
Spaniards,  and  now  proceeded,  with  the  aid  of  his  colleague 
Buckingham,  to  dupe  the  English  nation  also.  Buckingham  had 
insulted  the  Spanish  Court  iu  a  manner  which  even  a  less  arro¬ 
gant  and  punctilious  Court  could  not  have  brooked.  He  now 
aimed  at  persuading  his  countrymen  that  the  Spaniards  had  been 
the  aggressors,  and  in  the  Prince’s  and  his  own  person  had 
affronted  the  majesty  of  England.  To  inspire  the  people  with  a 
sense  of  his  personal  wrongs,  it  was  necessary  for  Charles  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  popular  representatives,  and  accordingly  to  reverse 
almost  the  entire  policy  of  his  father's  reign.  The  Homan  Catholics 
were  treated  with  more  rigour ;  fines  and  terms  of  imprisonment 
were  remitted  to  the  Puritans  ;  writs  qere  issued  for  a  new  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  imprisoned  members  of  the  two  Houses  were  released. 
The  wretched  old  King  was  pushed  forward  to  win  golden  opinions 
for  his  son.  He  was  instructed  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  desired 
to  welcome  an  Infanta  of  Spain  as  Princess  of  Wales — that  he 
had  ever  sincerely  wished  to  moderate  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Homan  Catholics — that  he  had  ever  made  public  or  private 
treaties  without  a  direct  reservation  for  the  public  weal  and  the 
cause  of  religion.  The  trick  for  a  short  time  answered  the  ends 
of  its  devisers.  “  The  Prince,”  wrote  the  French  ambassador 
in  May,  1624,  “gains  daily  reputation,  glory,  and  good-will  from 
the  Parliament,  and  also  from  the  people.”’  The  writer  thinks, 
indeed,  that  the  Royal  and  ducal  reformers  are  going  too  fast- 
are  “  frightening  many  of  the  members,  and  awakening  in  the 
King  suspicions  that  they  wish  to  take  him  under  guardianship  ;” 
“  but,”  he  adds,  the  Prince  is  “  infinitely  beloved  of  all.” 

But  Charles  speedily  himself  unravelled  the  web  of  dissimula¬ 
tion  which  he  had  been  weaving.  So  long  as  he  pretended  repug¬ 
nance  to  espousing  a  Homan  Catholic  Princess — so  long  as  he  held 
up  to  abhorrence  the  ancient  enemy  of  England — all  went  well. 
The  Commons  had  a  garbled  story  before  them.  Bristol,  who 
could  have  enlightened  them,  was  not  permitted  to  approach 
Westminster,  or  to  send  in  a  report  of  his  Madrid  embassy;  while 
the  Prince  and  Buckingham  had  a  narrative  prepared  which, 
evading  all  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  set  forth  prominently  the 
evasions  and  bad  faith  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  and,  by  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods,  represented  the  Protestant  cause  and  the  interests  of 
religion  as  involved  in  this  personal  quarrel.  The  sincerity  of 
the  Prince’s  repugnance  to  espouse  a  Catholic  Princess,  and  to 
ally  his  kingdom  with  a  Catholic  State,  was  presently  shown  by  his 
marriage  with  Henrietta  of  France.  An  inevitable  result  of 
this  courtship  of  the  Lower  House  by  the  Heir-apparent 
was  that  its  power  increased,  and  that  both  the  people  and 
the  King  became  aware  of  its  new,  authentic,  and  irresistible 
pretensions.  There  never  was  a  more  groundless  claim  for 
forbearance  and  indulgence  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign  than 
that  which  Charles’s  advocates  set  up.  He  was  no  inexperienced 
youth,  ignorant  of  Parliamentary  tactics,  of  the  extent  of  his 
own  prerogatives,  or  of  the  privileges  of  the  Commons.  Just 
before  his  accession,  it  suited  him  to  play  the  liberal  game  ;  but 
some  years  before,  lie  had  been  a  leading  adviser  of  the  Crown  iu 
its  attempts  to  crush  the  freedom  of  debate  in  Parliament.  The 
Commons,  therefore,  so  far  from  treating  a  youthful  Sovereign 
with  impolitic  harshness,  exercised  only  a  wise  caution  in  coupling, 
from  the  very  first,  the  redress  of  grievances  with  the  voting  of 
supplies.  Charles  may  very  probably  have  imbibed  fresh  dis¬ 
taste  for  popular  government  when  he  found  that  he  could 
neither  coerce  nor  cajole  its  champions,  but  he  had  no  right  to 
complain  that  his  conduct  was  watched  with  suspicion,  after  he 
had  alternately  bullied  and  flattered  the  representatives  of  the 
nation. 

Mr.  Sanford’s  chapter  on  the  Puritans  is  very  interesting  and 
instructive.  He  not  only  defends  their  public  conduct,  but 
also — and  in  our  opinion  with  considerable  success — their  speech, 
garb,  and  social  habits.  In  fact,  both  historians  and  novelists 


have  too  frequently  imagined  a  kind  of  monster  and  called  it  a 
Puritan.  The  name,  too,  has  been  employed  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  sects,  having  as  much  iu  common  with  the  Puritans  proper  as 
a  congregation  of  Welsh  Jumpers  has  with  the  decent  flock  of  a 
Wesleyan  preacher.  The  Cavaliers,  Mr.  Sandford  justly  remarks, 
would  have  disconcerted  all  respectable  people  in  the  nineteenth 
century  much  more  than  the  Hampdens,  or  the  Hutchesons,  or 
the  sober  country  gentlemen  of  the  seventeenth  would  have  done. 
Our  dress  is  even  graver,  or,  as  they  would  have  phrased  it,  “sadder” 
in  colour  and  fashion  than  that  of  the  Puritans — like  them  wc 
generally  abstain  from  high  oaths  in  our  conversation,  or  from  deep 
stations  at  our  meals — like  them,  too,  we  regard  “long  cssenced 
lair,”  velvet  doublets  slashed  with  silk,  gilt  spurs,  and  fingers 
laden  with  rings,  as  neither  comely  in  themselves  nor  befitting 
the  dignity  of  a  gentleman.  We  recommend  to  our  readers  Mr. 
Sanford’s  chapter  on  “  Puritanism,  Heligious  and  Social,”  as  a 
very  accurate  and  learned  statement  of  Puritan  social  life  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  as  an  able  refutation  of  the  common 
prejudices  that  would  represent  the  Cavalier  as  the  only  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  time,  and  his  opponent  as  sordid  iu  his  garb,  vulgar 
or  affected  in  his  speech,  mean  in  his  sentiments,  and  mortified 
in  his  cotmtenance. 

Like  Clarendon  and  Burnet,  Mr.  Sanford  affords  his  readers  a 
number  of  historical  portraits,  which  are  executed  with  great  skill 
and  impartiality.  His  section  on  Parliamentary  Royalism  is  es¬ 
pecially  rich  in  these  word-pictures,  and,  for  its  account  of  the 
reaction  in  the  King’s  favour,  it  is  an  admirable  commentary  on 
the  usual  course  of  revolution.  At  first,  when  faith  is  strong 
and  the  promise  of  change  is  fresh,  all  men  pull  earnestly 
together  at  the  golden  image  which  has  so  long  usurped 
the  chair  of  law  and  freedom ;  but  in  a  short  time  the 
different  aims  and  tempers  of  men  become  apparent.  The  timid 
hesitate;  the  selfish,  having  gained  their  immediate  ends,  pause 
through  fear  of  endangering  their  own  interests  ;  the  stout-hearted 
and  the  far-sighted  alone  persevere  to  the  end,  and,  as  Mr.  San¬ 
ford  remarks,  are  really  the  wiser  in  their  generation.  He  has 
shown,  by  pertinent  examples  taken  from  either  side  in  the 
Civil  War,  that  Strafford’s  wisdom  was  beyond  that  of  Falkland — 
that  Hampden  as  far  surpassed  Hyde  in  sagacity  as  in  virtue — 
and  that  Cromwell,  Marten,  and  Bradshaw,  although  taxed  by 
their  own  and  succeeding  times  as  rash  innovators,  were  really 
the  most  consistent,  as  well  as  the  stoutest,  champions  of  the 
liberties  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  For  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  half-earnest  and  the  wholly-earnest  man  in  the 
Great  Rebellion,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  our  readers  to 
Mr.  Sanford’s  account  of  the  jealous  and  fastidious  Essex  as 
compared  w  ith  the  practical  and  downright  Cromwell  and  Pym. 

Wc  cannot  close  this  interesting  volume  w  ithout  remarking 
upon  its  author’s  accuracy  in  researches  most  important  to  the 
historian,  but  which  are  too  commonly  abandoned  to  antiquaries 
alone.  His  “  studies”  in  genealogy  and  topography  impart  to  his 
“  illustrations”  of  the  Great  Rebellion  a  lively  as  well  as  a  learned 
interest.  His  descriptions  of  persons  have,  owing  to  the  care 
with  which  minute  details  are  sifted,  the  veracity  of  good  por¬ 
traits  ;  and  his  accounts  of  the  early  campaigns  of  the  Parliament, 
and  especially  of  the  battle  of  Long  Marston  Moor,  have  the 
precision  of  a  well-executed  map.  There  was,  in  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  in  1857,110  room  more  instructive  or  more  interesting  to 
Englishmen  than  that  in  which  were  ranged  on  opposite  sides  the 
effigies  of  the  great  Royalist  and  Parliamentary  leaders  ;  and  we 
can  conceive  no  better  guide  to  the  pictorial  treasures  of  that 
collection  than  Mr.  Sanford’s  volume.  We  trust  that  its  recep¬ 
tion  with  the  public  will  be  such  as  to  encourage  the  author  to 
proceed  with  his  researches  until  they  terminate  either  with  the 
close  of  the  Long  Parliament  or  the  death  of  the  Great  Protector. 


THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  METROPOLITAN  A — CHURCH  HISTORY* 

I^HIS  is  the  concluding  portion  of  a  compendious  Church 
.  history,  which  is  included  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclo - 
pedia  Metropolitana.  Of  other  late  English  works  on  the  subject, 
the  one  which  it  most  resembles  in  size  is  the  Cambridge  Manual, 
of  which  two  volumes,  by  Mr.  Hardwick,  have  appeared,  while 
two,  by  other  hands,  are  still  unpublished;  indeed,  the  agree¬ 
ment,  both  in  the  form  and  in  the  number  of  the  volumes,  is  so 
close  as  naturally  to  suggest  a  comparison.  The  first  remark¬ 
able  contrast  which  strikes  us,  is  the  difference  of  scale  which 
is  given  in  the  two  works  to  the  several  parts  of  the  story.  In 
the  Manual,  the  first  volume  is  to  embrace  the  first  six  cen¬ 
turies,  the  second  reaches  from  Gregory  the  Great  (a.d.  590)  to 
Luther  (a.d.  1517),  the  third  contains  the  pci'iod  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  and  the  fourth  is  to  treat  the  later  history.  I11  the 
Encyclopedia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  volume  is  occupied 
with  the  Apostolic  Age  ;  the  second  brings  us  no  farther  than  tho 
end  of  the  third  century;  the  third  carries  on  the  story  from  a.d. 
300  to  a.d.  1200;  and  the  fourth  includes  the  whole  time  from 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  summer  of  1858. 
The  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to 
about  two  volumes  and  a  half  of  the  Cambridge  work,  while  tlie 
total  extent  of  the  two  is  alike ;  and  there  can,  we  imagine,  bo 
no  doubt  that  the  proportions  of  the  Manual  are  the  better. 

*  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Lyall,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Riddle,  J.  C.  Crosthwaite,  J.  G.  Dowling,  and  Henry  J.  Rose.  Loudon 
and  Glasgow:  Griffin.  1858. 
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Another  point  of  comparison  is  the  method  which  has  been 
followed  in  each  case.  In  treating  so  large  a  subject  within  so 
narrow  a  compass,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  book 
is  to  be  written  for  reading  consecutively  or  for  reference.  In 
the  one  case,  the  object  is  to  sketch  the  leading  persons  and 
events  in  such  a  manner  as  may  impress  some  remembrance  of 
them  on  the  reader’s  mind ;  in  the  other  case,  it  is  to  compress 
into  a  given  space  as  much  information  as  it  will  admit.  The 
reading-book  will  follow  in  the  main  a  chronological  plan;  in 
books  intended  for  reference,  or  for  text-books,  it  has  been  usual 
to  divide  Church  history  into  periods,  and  within  these  periods 
successively  to  treat  the  various  heads  of  the  subject  in  a 
certain  order.  The  works  before  us  are  in  so  far  alike  that  each 
of  them  is  chiefly  intended  for  reference,  and  that  each  of  them 
is  arranged  in  periods ;  but,  while  in  the  Manual  the  periods 
are  reckoned  in  the  fashion  of  the  modern  Germans,  from  one 
important  event  to  another,  the  Encyclopaedia  adheres  to  the 
antiquated  and  irrelevant  division  by  centuries.  Moreover, 
while  the  Encyclopaedia  consists  of  little  more  than  text,  the 
Manual  is  especially  valuable  for  the  student  on  account  of  its 
ample  notes,  which  (after  the  fashion  of  Gieseler’s  Lehrhuch) 
supply  references  to  the  original  sources  and  to  other  works, 
with  quotations  of  important  passages,  and  much  bibliographical 
information.  Here  again,  therefore,  the  preference  must  be 
given  to  the  Cambridge  series. 

Each  of  these  compendiums  is  liable  to  the  objection — a  very 
serious  one  in  our  estimation — that  it  is  the  work  of  more  than 
one  writer.  But  the  objection  applies  much  more  strongly  to 
the  Encyclopaedia ;  for,  while  two  of  the  Cambridge  volumes  arc 
by  Mr.  Hardwick,  and  the  others  will  be  each  by  a  single  author, 
the  volume  now  before  us  bears  the  names  of  no  fewer  than  six 
writers,  and  (as  we  shall  presently  show)  to  these  is  to  be  added 
a  seventh,  whose  share  in  it  the  publishers  have  not  thought  fit 
to  mention ;  and,  while  we  presume  that  Mr.  Hardwick’s  col¬ 
leagues  are  gentlemen  whose  views  are  in  unison  with  his  own, 
it  is  but  too  evident  that  there  is  no  such  harmony  among  the 
writers  in  the  Encyclopaedia.  In  this  very  volume,  for  example, 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  appears  first  as  a  historian,  and  after¬ 
wards  as  a  subject  of  history ;  and  Mr.  Bose,  within  whose 
province  “  the  Hampden  case”  falls,  expresses  an  opinion  that 
the  Bishop’s  language,  if  not  his  doctrine,  is  very  suspicious  in 
respect  of  orthodoxy.  . 

In  making  these  remarks  we  wish  to  be  understood  as  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  plan  only,  and  not  to  the  general  execution  of  the 
book ;  for  the  execution,  although  unequal,  is  deserving  of  much 
praise.  Mr.  Lyall’s  account  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  very 
clearly  written,  and  marked  by  an  admirable  fairness  of  spirit. 
The  Excursus  on  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Scholastic  Philosophy, 
by  Bishop  Hampden — perhaps,  at  the  date  of  his  article,  the  only 
living  Englishman  who  had  qualified  himself  to  treat  the  subject 
• — is  very  valuable ;  and,  although  we  have  not  closely  examined 
the  chapters  by  Mr.  Biddle,  Mr.  Crostliv.  aite,  and  Mr.  Howling, 
they  appear  to  be  written  with  knowledge  and  care.  In  glancing, 
however,  through  the  notices  of  eminent  divines  which  (according 
to  the  plan  of  the  work)  are  annexed  to  Mr.  Dowling’s  sketch 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Ave  were  struck  with  considerable  sur¬ 
prise,  first,  by  the  superfluousness  of  much  that  is  said  in  the 
accounts  of  such  leaders  as  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Calvin, 
A\liere  the  notices  are  in  great  part  a  repetition  of  facts  already 
related  in  the  main  history  ;  next,  by  the  mention  of  some  books 
which  have  been  published  since  Mr.  Dowling’s  death ;  and 
further,  by  the  occasional  expression  of  sentiments  which  seemed 
very  unlikely  to  have  come  from  the  author  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  Critical  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  We  therefore 
took  the  trouble  of  referring  to  the  quarto  edition  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia,  and  we  found  our  suspicions  to  be  correct.  Mr.  Dowling, 
for  instance,  after  naming  Luther,  Melancthon,  Zwingli,  Calvin, 
and  Knox,  contents  himself  with  saying  that  the  biography  of 
men  so  conspicuoirs  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Beformation ; 
but  in  the  new  edition  we  have  articles  of  some  length  on  each 
of  them.  Without  any  intimation  of  the  fact,  the  publishers 
have  allowed  Mr.  Dowling’s  work  to  be  tampered  Avith  by  an 
Anonymus  Glasguensis,  who  has  expatiated  on  the  foreign 
and  Scotch  Beformers — adding  some  (such  as  Melville)  whom 
Mr.  Dowding  had  not  mentioned,  speaking  contemptuously  of 
Cranmer,  and  justifying,  not  indeed  the  burning  of  Servetus,  but 
Calvin’s  iniquitous  share  in  that  atrocity.  Whether  the  tam¬ 
perings  of  this  gentleman  have  been  carried  into  the  historical 
chapters  themselves,  Ave  do  not  know ;  but  the  fact  which  we 
have  stated  is  enough  to  suggest  very  uncomfortable  surmises. 

If,  however,  some  part  of  the  volume  has  been  surrendered 
by  the  Glasgow  publishers  to  a  Calvinistic  improver,  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapters  are  written  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  decided 
and  outspoken  Anglicanism.  Mr.  Henry  John  Bose,  the  final 
editor  of  the  quarto,  contributed  to  that  edition  a  sketch  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  from  1700  to  1815,  and  he  has  now  con¬ 
tinued  it  to  a  very  recent  time  indeed ;  for  not  only  does  he  give 
us  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Archdeacon  Denison,  which  Avas 
pronounced  in  February  of  the  present  year,  but  we  find  here  a 
pastoral  letter  issued  some  months  later  by  the  bishops  of  that 
most  respectable  but  certainly  not  peaceful  little  community,  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland.  And  in  all  probability,  if  the 
printing  had  been  delayed  a  few  weeks,  Mr.  Bose  would  have 
favoured  us  with  a  report  of  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  progress  in 
Ireland,  and  with  au  abridgment  of  the  Times'  correspondence 


from  Utah.  We  must  say  that  this  is  altogether  a  mistake. 
The  proper  terminus  ad  quern  for  a  historian  is  not  the  hour  at 
which  he  goes  to  press.  He  may,  indeed,  rightly  profess  to 
bring  doivn  his  narrative  to  the  present  time  ;  but,  if  so,  he  ought 
to  consider  his  limit  as  really  fixed  by  the  completion  of  some 
considerable  action,  instead  of  contending  with  the  newspapers 
to  give  the  very  latest  reports  as  to  matters  which — like  the 
Scotch  Eucharistic  controversy — are  still  in  progress.  In  other 
respects  also  we  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Bose  too  often  reminds 
us  of  the  newspapers.  Thus,  amidst  suspiciously  frequent  profes¬ 
sions  of  impartiality,  we  find  him  continually  having  his  fliug  at 
persons  and  things  in  such  fashion  as  the  following,  pointed,  as 
the  reader  will  observe,  with  a  profusion  of  notes  of  admiration  : — 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell  [in  the  Denison  case]  after  scolding  the 
Archbishop  very  severely,  ordered  his  Grace  to  proceed  immediately  with  a 
cause  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  last  Court  of  Appeal, 
the  proceedings  were  necessarily  null  and  void  !  .  .  .  .  Perhaps  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell  may  be  excused  in  the  mind  of  many,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  not  often  that  a  Scotch  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  the  opportunity 
of  lecturing  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ! 

Again : — 

The  proceedings  [of  the  York  convocation]  have  always  been  stopped  by 
the  Archbishop  at  once.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Arcli- 
bishop  of  York  was  promoted  to  his  present  position  as  a  strong  upholder  of 
the  Whig  Government,  who  claim  for  themselves  the  name  of  the  Liberal 
Party  and  the  Friends  of  the  People. 

Again : — 

The  chief  advantage  of  [the  Ecclesiastical  Commission]  appears  to  be,  that 
it  provides  an  amiable  nobleman  (the  Earl  of  Chichester)  and  two  other 
laymen  a  comfortable  revenue  of  1000 1.  per  annum,  out  of  the  property  of 
the  Church,  for  doing  very  little.  Of  course  so  large  a  sum  appropriated  to 
a  hard-working  parish  priest  Avould  be  thought  a  most  extravagant  income, 
and  deserve  to  be  numbered  among  the  abuses  of  the  day ! 

Once  more : — 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  in  Cambridge  two  gentlemen  who  were  most 
eager  for  University  Reform. — indeed  one  of  them  was  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Commission — held  valuable  mathematical  professorships  for  many 
years,  without  giving  a  single  lecture !  ! 

Little  as  we  admire  either  Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  we  do  not  like  in  a  grave  historian  the  repeated  mention  of 
the  influence  which  the  Exeter  Hall  leader  exercised  over  the  late 
Premier  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  wc 
relish  in  this  place  the  very  journalistic  encomium  on  Mr.  Gres- 
well,  of  Worcester  College,  however  he  may  deserve  it  from  his 
contemporaries,  or  the  advertisement  of  Matthes’  Kirchliche 
Chronik — “  a  little  duodecimo  pamphlet,  of  160  pages  (price 
is.  6d.),  full  of  most  interesting  matter.”  Surely  such  things 
are  somewhat  below  the  historical  style.  The  following  passage, 
however,  is  more  legitimate,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  a  pub¬ 
lished  controversy ;  and  although  it  is  not  new  to  us,  we  think 
it  worth  quoting : — 

Dr.  Wiseman  quoted  Tittmann’s  Heletemata.  Dr.  Turton  replied  that  he 
had  searched  Tittmann’s  Commentary,  and  could  find  nothing  to  justify  the 
assertion  made.  Dr.  Wiseman  replied  that  Dr.  Turton’s  schoolboy  learning  (!) 
was  here  so  far  at  fault,  that  he  could  not  refer  to  the  right  book  “  I  quoted 
the  Heletemata  Sacra,”  says  Dr.  Wiseman ;  “I  suppose  the  learned  Professor 
was  unacquainted  with  the  work ;  so,  like  a  good  controversialist — certainly 
not  like  a  good  scholar — he  goes  to  another  work  of  Tittmann’s,  and  from 

that  attempts  to  confute  me.  This  is  his  Commentary  on  St.  John . 

The  words  from  the  Heletemata  Sacra  are  as  clear  as  those  from  the  Com¬ 
mentary,”  &c.  It  is  evident  from  these  words  that  Dr.  Wiseman  never  saw 
the  book  he  was  quoting  himself ;  for  the  title  of  that  book  is,  Heletemata 
Sacra,  sice  Commentarius  ~Exegetico-critico-dogmaticus  in  JEvangelivm 
Joannis.  Dr.  Turton,  having  an  objection  to  long  words,  quoted  it  by  its 
more  common  title  of  Commentary !  All  comment  is  superfluous. 

With  regard  to  the  recent  history  of  foreign  Communions, 
Mr.  Bose  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  Gieseler ’s  posthumous 
volume,  Avhich  we  have  already  noticed.  ( Saturday  Eeview, 
vol.  iv.  p.  355) ;  and  as  respects  that  portion  of  this  useful 
Avriter’s  volume  Avhich  relates  to  England,  Mr.  Bose’s  opinion 
agrees  Avith  our  own,  and  he  has  done  something  to  supply  what 
Gieseler  so  utterly  failed  in.  But,  apart  from  the  defects  of 
taste  which  we  have  mentioned,  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Bose’s 
attempt  is  altogether  successful ;  it  strikes  us,  for  instance, 
that  much  of  his  narrative,  while  it  may  be  useful  to  refresh 
the  memories  of  those  who  were  old  enough  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  events  as  they  occurred,  would,  from  the  scantiness  of 
details,  be  hardly  intelligible  to  younger  men.  As  a  proof  how 
speedily  the  remembrance  of  such  things  passes  away,  we  may 
mention  a  circumstance  which  occurred  some  months  ago  at 
the  breakfast-table  of  an  Oxford  professor — that  six  students 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  on  hearing  Mr.  Ward’s  Ideal  spoken  of, 
one  and  all  declared  themselves  to  be  utterly  unacquainted  with 
the  name  of  a  book  which,  only  thirteen  years  before,  had  thrown 
Oxford  into  the  most  violent  convulsions.  If  these  gentlemen 
should  seek  in  Mr.  Bose’s  pages  for  information  as  to  the  “  Great 
Ward  Affair,”  they  will  find  very  little  indeed  to  satisfy  them. 
We  may  mention,  too,  as  a  remarkable  omission,  that  Mr.  Bose, 
like  Gieseler,  takes  no  notice  of  that  party  in  the  English  Church 
to  which  the  late  Mr.  Conybeare  gave  the  title  of  “  Broad,” 
except,  indeed,  that  its  existence  might  possibly  be  inferred  from 
his  account  of  “  the  Hampden  Cases.” 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  cannot  speak  quite  favourably  of  Mr. 
Bose’s  share  in  this  volume.  But  it  suggests  to  us  that  he  may 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  religion  among  us  by 
undertaking  a  life  of  his  brother,  Avho  is  often  mentioned  in  these 
pages  with  a  respect  Avhich  has  no  need  to  plead  fraternal  regard 
in  its  justification.  From  thirty  to  twenty  years  ago,  Hugh  James 
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Hose  was  a  great  power  in  tlie  English  theological  world  ;  to  the 
younger  generation  of  the  present  day  we  fear  that  lie  is  a  mere 
name,  or  hardly  even  a  name.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
biography  of  a  man  who  was  among  the  ablest,  most  influential, 
and  best  of  his  time  still  deserves  to  be  written,  and  that,  if 
written  by  one  who  knew  him  familiarly,  it  will  be  all  the  better 
for  the  delay  which  has  taken  place ;  and,  now  that  the  friend 
who  was  expected  to  be  the  biographer  is  himself  taken  away,  we 
would  earnestly  urge  on  Mr.  Henry  liose  the  task  of  reviving 
his  brother's  memory. 


GERMAN  DREAMS# 

UHIIS  is  a  sad  book,  and  not  the  less  so  because  it  is  often 
-L  extremely  comical.  What  the  author’s  purpose  is,  in  thus 
cynically  satirizing  his  countrymen,  is  by  no  means  clear  to  us. 
The  “  German  Dreams”  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  novel  are 
the  “dreams”  of  Fatherland,  national  unity,  and  constitutional 
freedom.  These  may  truly  be  called  dreams  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  Germany,  but  they  are  hardly  subjects  for  the  satirist, 
especially  when  the  satirist  is  so  deeply  imbued  with  contempt 
for  the  existing  state  of  things  as  Ludwig  Steub  appears  to  be. 
We  can  understand  a  man  of  practical  sagacity  and  healthy 
political  sentiment  ridiculing  the  extravagances  of  1848,  or  the 
wild  “dreams”  of  some  German  publicists.  Indeed,  the  subject 
naturally  lends  itself  to  ridicule,  as  all  reforms  do  when  urged 
by  foolish  advocates.  We  can  understand,  moreover,  a  poli¬ 
tical  thinker  altogether  despising  the  notion  of  making  Ger¬ 
many  one  nation  again,  divided  as  it  is  in  religion,  in  feeling, 
and  in  race.  But  to  render  the  actual  state  of  things  odious 
and  contemptible,  and  to  treat  those  who  would  have  it  altered 
as  dreaming  schoolboys  and  noodles,  without  offering  any  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  reform  which  should  not  be 
ridiculous,  seems  to  us  a  sad  misuse  of  the  very  remarkable 
powers  of  sarcasm  possessed  by  this  author. 

The  heroes  of  Deutsche  Traiime  are  a  gallant,  headstrong 
young  nobleman,  very  generous  but  supremely  silty,  and  a 
dreamy,  virtuous  young  lawyer.  To  restore  national  unity  is  the 
object  of  their  lives.  They  reside  in  a  small  town,  named  Sehnur- 
renburg,  and  have  their  aspirations  grotesquely  contrasted  with, 
and  rudely  obstructed  by,  the  pettiness  of  provincial  prejudice 
and  the  jealousy  of  official  routine.  The  petty  Principality  of 
Sehnauzlingen  is  depicted  in  ludicrous  aspect,  and  the  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  “dreams”  is  made  very  clear,  for  a  more  ineffectual, 
tyrannical,  and  contemptible  state  of  things  no  satirist  ever 
lashed.  Nevertheless,  the  dreamers  are  crushed  by  the  weight 
of  the  stupidity  and  prejudice  which  they  oppose.  Their  efforts 
end  not  only  in  their  own  destruction,  but  in  the  extinction  of  all 
ho^es  of  any  change. 

Sad  as  the  book  is,  it  is  very  clever,  though  very  unpleasant  and 
very  immoral.  The  author’s  pen  is  often  dipped  into  a  French  ink¬ 
stand,  and  one  is  amazed  at  the  license  of  some  of  the  scenes. 
Not  less  amazed  are  we  at  the  representation  of  Bavarian  life 
here  given.  For  example,  we  have  not  the  happiness  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  any  shoemaker’s  daughter  who  may  be 
the  belle  of  her  village,  or  little  town,  and  dare  not  venture  to 
say  what  language  such  a  maiden  might  hold  to  us  in  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun  ;  but  from  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
general,  and  of  shopkeepers  in  particular,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  only  in  Germany — nay,  only  in  Bavaria,  and  even  in 
Bavaria,  only  in  Schnurrenburg — that  a  shoemaker’s  daughter 
aged  seventeen  could  reply  to  a  young  gentleman’s  query  respect¬ 
ing  her  thoughts  in  this  style  • 

When  I  sec  the  sun  go  down,  blood-red,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  all  the  sorrow 
and  all  the  care  which  have  harried  men  during  the  day  sank  with  it ;  the 
sun  seems  like  a  noble  hero  who  sacrifices  liimseli',  and  carrying  with  him  all 
the  sufferings  of  the  world,  plunges  with  them  into  this  tire-ocean,  giving 
place  to  the  still  Night,  which  draws  over  all  her  veil,  her  peace,  and  her 
repose. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  she  may  have  learned  this  tirade  from  a 
book,  and  that  in  ordinary  life  her  language  is  somewhat  less 
elevated ;  but  realty  fife  in  Schnurrenburg  is  so  unlike  life  as 
known  to  us  in  other  regions,  that  we  cannot  speak  positively. 
What  does  the  reader  think  of  the  following  scene,  for  example, 
which  represents  the  life  of  our  own  day  ?  To  understand  it 
thoroughly  the  reader  must  know  that  Sehwanhilde  is  the  young 
wife  of  Councillor  Hasplinger,  and  has  only  seen  Jorg  von  Bolzen 
once  before,  during  a  promenade  in  the  country,  when  they  flirted 
together.  He  has  now  called  on  her  husband  to  discuss  a  legal 
question ;  the  husband  is  absent,  but  has  left  word  that  Jorg 
von  Bolzen  is  to  await  his  return.  The  young  gentleman  accord¬ 
ingly  is  received  by  Sehwanhilde,  and  after  half-a-dozen  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks,  we  have  the  following : — 

Sehwanhilde  stood  beside  the  rose-tree  near  the  window.  She  looked  at 
the  roses,  she  looked  at  the  sky,  she  looked  at  him,  she  looked  at  herself.  “  It 
is  fine,  to-day,”  he  said.  She  smiled,  and  was  silent.  She  then  broke  off  a 
rose,  took  a  ribbon  from  her  bosom,  tied  the  rose  in  a  pretty  bow,  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  him,  saying,  in  low  tone,  somewhat  bashful,  “  Will’st  thou?”  He 
looked  witli  his  lovely  eyes  doubtfully  in  hers,  and  whispered,  “  Thank  you.” 
They  both  dropped  their  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  thought  of  what  next  to 
say.  “  I  am  not  happy,  dear  friend,”  said  Sehwanhilde,  offering  her  white 
hand.  He  kissed  it  as  he  said,  “  If  you  but  knew  what  true  sympathy — — ” 
“Not  sympathy — Love!”  she  whispered  in  his  ear.  Then  throwing  her 
tender  arms  round  his  neck,  she  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  exclaiming,  “  It 
must  out  1  Thou  hast  long  perceived  it.  Yes,  thou  art  iny  sole  thought  and 
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yearning  the  whole  day  long.  Thou  must  be  good  to  me,  Jorg.  Thou  must 
love  mo — truly  from  the  heart — come,  consent  1”  “  But,  gracious  lady — ” 
began  the  youth  in  a  low  wrarning  tone.  “  Sehwanhilde  is  my  name,”  she 
answered  vehemently.  “  Thou  must  call  me  so.  We  are  both  so  young,  and 
thou — art  so  dear.  To  thee  will  I  confide  everything,  my  heart  and  my 
inmost  thoughts.” 

Jorg  looked  up  into  her  lovely  fire-flashing  eyes.  He  struggled  like  a 
hero,  and  seemed  firm.  “  Oh,  only  say  thou  lovest  me,”  she  said,  imperiously. 
“  Speak,  dear  Jorg,  quick !  quick !” 

A  snarling  voice  was  heard  at  the  door,  exclaiming,  “  Love  of  learning  has 
brought  mo  back  sooner  than  I  expected.  I  believed  I  was  to  discuss  an 
important  case — and  I  find  two  persons  embracing!”  The  surprised  pair 
flew  asunder.  Sehwanhilde  rushed  to  the  window,  pressed  her  hot  brow 
against  the  pane,  and  beat  a  tatoo  with  her  fingers  on  the  glass.  Jorg  stood 
speechless  by  the  rose-tree.  The  Councillor  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.  “  What  w  as  your  object  in  embracing  my  wife  ?” 
he  inquired  at  last.  Jorg  was  silent.  The  Councillor  took  another  turn. 
Jorg  looked  at  Sehwanhilde,  who,  however,  still  kept  drumming  on  the  window- 
pane.  “Why  did  you  instigate  my  wife  to  embrace  you?”  inquired  the 
Councillor.  Jorg  was  now  prepared.  Ho  took  the  husband  by  the  hand,  led 
him  into  an  embrasure,  and  said,  with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could  command, 
“Think  nothing  wrong,  Herr  Rath,  of  what  you  have  seen.  It  was  youthful 
levity,  nothing  else.  If  other  consequences  arc  to  ensue,  I  am  ready  to  take 
all  upon  myself.  Another  time  I  will  be  nt  your  service  ;  but  now  permit  me 
to  shorten  this  painful  interview.”  He  took  his  hat,  and  departed.  Schwan- 
hilde  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  which  comprised  all  that  her  young  heart  had 
of  love,  gratitude,  and  reverence. 

The  scene  then  explodes  into  outrageous  farce — if,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  it  is  not  meant  as  a  farcical  representation  of  senti¬ 
mentality,  a  suspicion  which  must  cross  every  mind  on  reading 
this  solitary  extract.  But'  the  author  seems  to  be  perfectly 
grave.  Jorg  is  his  hero,  and  Sehwanhilde  is  painted  in  glowing 
colours.  Nor,  extravagant  as  the  scene  is,  is  it  more  so  than 
others  in  the  book.  There  is  throughout  such  a  defiance  of  all 
probability,  coupled  with  such  minute  accuracy  in  the  painting 
of  provincial  peculiarities,  that  we  never  know  whether  the 
author  is  serious  or  laughing  at  his  readers — whether  he  is  inten¬ 
tionally  placing  every  one  and  everything  in  a  ridiculous  light, 
caricaturing  what  is  noble  as  well  as  what  is  ignoble — or  whether 
he,  like  so  many  other  novelists,  has  no  clear  perception  of  what 
a  lifelike  representation  is.  Canning’s  Rovers  is  not  more  extra¬ 
vagant  ;  but  then  we  know  that  Canning  is  not  in  earnest,  while 
we  are  not  sure  that  Steub  is  laughing. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  LAMBETH* 

IT  has  been  said  that  every  Englishman  has  by  nature  a  dash 
of  antiquarianism  in  his  composition.  And  certainty  our 
respect  for  old  institutions,  even  in  their  decrepitude,  our  regard 
for  vested  rights,  our  deference  to  precedents,  our  reverence  for 
law  and  custom,  prove  that  there  is  some  such  element  in  the 
national  character.  Hence  the  extent  and  general  popularity  of 
our  topographical  literature,  and  the  growth  of  the  innumerable 
archasological  societies,  general  or  local,  which  now-a-days  hold 
their  congresses,  celebrate  their  excursions,  and  publish  their 
transactions.  One  reason  for  the  remarkable  success  of  the  late 
architectural  movement  among  us  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the 
fact  that  this  art,  unlike  its  less  fortunate  sisters,  painting  and 
sculpture,  could  appeal,  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  revival,  not 
merely  to  Our  taste  and  aesthetic  pei'ceptions,  but  to  our  anti¬ 
quarian  fondness  for  the  noble  works  of  the  mediaeval  builders 
which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  parish  in  England.  We 
are  persuaded  that  it  is  a  most  useful  corrective,  to  some  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  day,  to  cherish  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  past;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  the  efforts  made  in  many  quarters 
to  interest  the  loss  educated  classes  in  the  history  and  areha:ology 
of  their  homes.  No  one  can  be  the  worse,  and  many  may  be  the 
better,  as  well  as  the  happier,  for  having  the  glow  of  pleasant  or 
instructive,  or  even  ennobling,  association  shed  over  the  scenes 
of  their  birth  or  their  abode.  Pilgrims  from  America  have  often 
wondered  at  the  stolid  apathy  of  the  actual  residents  among  his¬ 
toric  scenes  which  they  have  crossed  an  ocean  to  visit ;  and  many 
a  home-tourist  through  our  English  counties  has  been  amazed  to 
find  how  little  tradition — even  of  such  fights  as  Naseby  or 
Marston  Moor — ha3  survived  among  the  neighbouring  peasantry. 
As  education  spreads  and  reading  becomes  general,  it  is  certain 
that  local  history  will  not  be  neglected,  even  in  our  national 
schools.  A  map  of  England,  perhaps  even  of  the  county,  will 
hang  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  a  Somerset¬ 
shire  rustic  will  perhaps  be  taught  about  Sedgmoor  as  well  as 
Gilboa  or  Armageddon.  Wo  can  remember,  not  many  years 
ago,  that  the  aggregate  schools  of  a  small  cathedral  city  could 
boast  of  no  more  than  three  maps,  and  they  were  all  three  of 
Palestine ;  and  we  doubt  not  there  are  still  many  places 
where  less  is  learnt  about  the  Kings  of  England  than  about  the 
successions  of  Israel  and  Judah.  But  common-sense  is  beginning 
to  win  its  way  even  in  matters  educational ;  and,  as  one  sign  of 
hopeful  improvement,  we  may  mention  an  unobtrusive  attempt, 
of  which  the  prospectus  has  fallen  in  our  wray,  on  the  part  of  a 
knot  of  clergymen  in  one  of  the  midland  counties,  to  enrich  the 
Diocesan  Almanac,  which  seems  to  have  a  considerable  local 
circulation,  with  succinct  notices  of  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  each  parish  in  turn.  If  this  scheme  be  carried  out  with  good 
judgment  and  in  a  liberal  spirit,  it  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  as 
useful  as  acceptable. 

These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Tanswell’s  recent 

*  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Lambeth.  By  John  Tanswell,  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  London;  John  Russell  Smith.  1 858. 
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volume  on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Lambeth.  He  has 
rightly  judged  that,  for  any  hut  professed  antiquaries,  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Lambeth  of  the  past  was  as  good  as  buried  in  the 
expensive  quartos  and  folios  of  Nicholls  or  Bray.  And  he  has 
proposed  to  himself  the  task,  which  he  has  not  unsuccessfully 
fulfilled,  of  condensing  in  a  single  cheap  and  portable  volume  all 
the  chief  facts,  historical  or  archaeological,  regarding  that  parish. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  labours  will  be  duly  appreciated  among 
the  immense  population  (amounting,  in  185T,  to  140,000),  that 
now  inhabits  this  Parliamentary  borough.  He  would  be  a  public 
benefactor  who  could  relieve  the  flat  monotony,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  of  Transthamesine  Lambeth.  Mr.  Tanswell’s  task  has 
been  widely  different  from  that  of  the  lively  raconteur  of  the 
fascinating  gossip  of  the  court  suburb  of  Kensington,  or,  again, 
from  that  of  the  chronicler  of  “  Merry”  Islington  ;  and  we  were 
scarcely  prepared,  we  confess,  to  find  that  the  antecedents  of  the 
archiepiscopal  parish  were  so  much  less  interesting  than  those 
even  of  the  adjacent  district  of  Southwark.  In  fact,  beyond  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  ancient  palace  itself,  there  is  little  that 
is  attractive  in  the  annals  of  Lambeth,  modern  or  mediaeval. 
But  what  little  there  is,  is  here  collected  and  agreeably  related 
by  Mr.  Tanswell,  and  our  gratitude  is  due  to  him  for  his  pains. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  find  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  book, 
entitled  “Bemarkable  Events,”  more  entertaining,  incomplete 
as  it  is,  than  many  of  the  preceding  formal  disquisitions  on 
boundaries  and  manors,  genealogies  and  epitaphs.  We  wish 
that  these  had  been  inserted  in  chronological  order  in  the  earlier 
sections,  and  we  may  add,  in  passing,  that  a  few  maps  and  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  physical  topography  of  the  district, 
should  be  added  in  another  edition.  Mr.  Tanswell  might  have 
also  told  us  more  of  the  geology  of  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames  ; 
though  perhaps  the  uniformity  of  its  clay  makes  any  detail 
unnecessary.  He  does  give  a  list  of  the  rare  plants  “  formerly, 
but  not  all  now,  found  wild  within  the  parish  of  Lambeth.”  We 
wonder  how  much  of  the  Trichostomum  fontinalioides,  or  “  river 
fringe-moss,”  is  now  to  be  found  between  Blackfriars  and  Vaux- 
hall  Bridges.  The  game,  so  abundant  even  in  Elizabeth’s  days, 
must  have  disappeared  altogether.  But  in  her  reign  Dr.  Andrew 
Perne,  Dean  of  Ely,  who  lived  at  Stockwell,  had  license  to  shoot, 
among  other  things,  “  cormorants,  puttocks,  bustards,  wild  swans, 
barnacles,  and  all  manner  of  sea-fowls  and  fen-fowls,  wild  doves, 
small  birds,  teals,  coots,  ducks,  and  all  manner  of  deare,  red, 
fallow,  and  roe.”  The  very  mineral  springs,  such  as  that  at 
“the  Dog  and  Duck,”  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  seem  to  have  lost 
their  virtue  amidst  the  growing  impurities  of  a  vast  population ; 
though  one,  which  has  never  been  known  to  freeze,  is  mentioned, 
vaguely  enough,  as  existing  “  at  the  side  of  the  Wandsworth- 
road.” 

In  the  earliest  historical  times,  the  greater  part  of  modern 
Lambeth  must  have  been  a  swamp,  overflowed  by  every  tide,  and 
forming  a  vast  lake  at  high  water.  The  Homans  have  the  credit 
of  having  embanked  the  Thames  on  the  south  side,  and  of  having 
done  something  towards  draining  the  marsh.  It  is,  we  have 
always  thought,  rather  discreditable  to  the  antiquaries  of  London 
that  so  little  has  been  effected  in  the  way  of  examining  and  illus¬ 
trating  those  prodigious  public  works  to  which  London  owes  so 
much — the  Essex  sea-wall  and  the  Surrey  embankment.  How 
strange  it  seems  that  modern  wealth  and  science  have  been  able 
to  achieve  no  such  triumph  in  the  canalisation  or  purification  of 
our  noble  river.  Homan  remains  have  been  discovered  at  St. 
George’s  Fields  and  at  Kennington  ;  and  some  antiquaries  have 
thought  that  it  was  among  the  Lambeth  marshes  that  Plautius 
got  entangled  after  his  victory  over  the  Britons,  and  that  he 
retired  thence  to  the  strong  entrenchment  still  to  be  traced  in 
the  picturesque  upland  of  Keston,  near  Bromley.  The  great 
Homan  road  from  the  south  coast  at  Newhaven,  through  East 
Grinsted  to  London,  entered  Lambeth  at  Brixton  ( Brixii  lapi- 
dem),  crossed  Kennington  Common  to  Newington,  and  there 
divided,  the  eastern  branch  going  to  Southwark,  and  the  western 
across  St.  George’s  Fields  to  Stangate,  where  was  a  ferry. 
We  should  have  liked  to  know  how  far  these  ancient  highways  are 
identical  with  the  modern  lines  of  communication. 

The  next  appearance  of  Lambeth  in  history  is,  after  all,  only 
dubious  and  inferential.  In  1016,  Canute  laid  siege  to  London, 
and  finding  the  east  side  of  the  bridge  impregnable,  conveyed 
his  ships  through  a  channel  dug  in  the  marshes  south  of  the 
Thames,  so  as  to  attack  it  from  the  west.  Maitland,  writing  in 
1739,  imagined  that  he  had  succeeded  in  tracing  this  canal  from 
Botherliitbe  to  Newington  Butts,  and  thence  to  the  river  at 
Vauxhall.  But  two  more  probable  and  far  shorter  courses  have 
been  indicated  for  this  channel,  neither  of  which  wrnuld  reach 
Lambeth  at  all.  Is  it  not  possible,  we  ask,  that  the  draining 
works  executed  by  the  Homans  left  certain  water-courses  which 
might  have  been  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  stratagem 
by  the  invading  fleet?  A  few  years  later,  in  1041,  Kennington — 
the  “  King’s  Town” — was  the  scene  of  the  sudden  death  of  Hardi- 
canute.  There  was  a  royal  palace  there,  in  which  the  nuptials  of 
two  scions  of  noble  Danish  families  were  celebrated.  The  King  ex- 
ired  (says  th e  Saxon  Chronicle)  “  with  a  tremendous  struggle”  “as 
e  stood  drinking” — not  without  suspicion  of  poison.  A  popular 
holiday  commemorated  this  event  for  many  generations,  and  we 
have  records  of  “  Hog’s  Tide”  or  “Hock  Tide”  being  kept  as 
late  as  1618.  In  Lambeth  parish,  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts 
show  entries,  till  156 6,  of  sums  gathered  at  these  festivals  and 
applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  church.  The  custom  seems  to  have 


been  for  men  and  women,  in  separate  troops,  to  stop  the  road  with 
ropes  and  exact  toll  from  the  passengers.  The  “  wyffs,”  or  the 
“  virgins,”  to  the  gallantry  of  ancient  Lambeth  be  it  spoken,  seem 
always  to  have  surpassed  their  male  rivals  in  the  amount  of  their 
exactions.  It  was  in  the  palace  of  Kennington,  by  the  way,  that 
Harold  is  said  to  have  crowned  himself  at  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  last-named  sovereign  in  1062  granted  the  manor 
of  Lambethythe  to  Waltham  Abbey ;  and  in  Domesday  there  are 
mentioned  twelve  villans,  twenty-seven  borders,  a  church,  and 
nineteen  burgesses  in  London,  and  wood  for  three  hogs  ;  and  the 
value  of  the  manor  is  stated  at  ill.  It  passed,  after  sundry 
changes,  to  Bishop  Gundulph,  of  Hochester,  who  taxed  it  with 
an  annual  supply  of  500  lampreys,  and  his  successor  demanded, 
in  addition,  a  yearly  salmon— to  be  caught  of  course  off  the  river 
boundary.  In  1197  the  manor  came  by  exchange  into  the  hands 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  with  whom  it  has  remained 
ever  since.  King  John  gave  leave  for  the  establishment  within  it 
of  a  weekly  market  and  a  fair  of  fifteen  days,  on  condition  that 
it  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  City  of  London.  This  fair  was 
suppressed  by  .Archbishop  Herring  in  1757. 

A  strange  attempt  was  made,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  by  Archbishop  Baldwin,  to  found  somewhere  in  Lambeth  a 
collegiate  church  of  secular  canons  which  should  humble  the 
refractory  monks  of  Canterbury  by  superseding  them  in  their 
right  of  election  to  the  metropolitical  see.  The  scheme  was 
vehemently  opposed,  and  Pope  Celestine  being  prevailed  upon  to 
withdraw  the  sanction  granted  by  his  predecessor  LTrban,  the 
buildings  were  razed  by  the  mob.  After  many  intrigues,  the 
design  was  finally  abandoned.  The  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Beckett 
retained  its  privileges,  but. Lambeth  gained  the  distinction  of 
becoming,  what  it  has  continued  to  be  ever  since,  the  residence 
of  the  Primate  of  all  England.  The  foundations  of  the  earliest 
part  of  the  present  Palace  were  laid  in  1262  by  Archbishop 
Boniface,  in  expiation  of  his  loss  of  temper — to  use  no  harsher 
phrase — at  a  visitation  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Smithfield.  Upon 
that  occasion  he  had  struck  the  sub-prior  in  the  face,  torn  his 
cope  to  pieces,  and  almost  crushed  him  to  death  against  a  pillar. 
A  regular  fight  ensued,  in  which  the  prelate’s  armed  followers, 
Provemjals  like  himself,  overpowered  the  brethren.  The  City 
rose,  and  would  have  “  hewed  the  Archbishop  into  small  pieces” — 
the  mob  following  him  to  Lambeth,  and  exclaiming  (says  Stow), 
“  Where  is  that  ruffian,  that  cruel  smiter?  He  is  no  winner  of 
souls,  but  an  exacler  of  money,  whom  neither  God  nor  any  lawful 
or  free  election  did  bring  him  to  that  promotion,  but  the  King  did 
unlawfully  intrude  him  ;  being  unlearned,  a  stranger  born,  and 
having  a  wdfe!”  The  Palace  was  actually  sacked  by  the  populace  in 
Wat  Tyler’s  disturbances  in  1381,  and  the  Archbishop  (Sudbury) 
was  murdered.  The  mob  again  rose  and  committed  much  wanton 
mischief  in  the  time  of  Laud.  The  Lollards’  Tower  was  built 
by  Chichele,  who  also  repaired  or  rebuilt  the  great  hall.  The 
present  entrance-gate  was  built  in  1490  by  Morton.  Many  parts 
of  the  Palace  were  destroyed  during  the  Cromwellian  period, 
during  which  it  was  sold  to  two  Parliamentarians,  and  the  hall 
(now  the  library)  was  rebuilt,  as  it  now  stands,  by  Juxon.  The 
chapel,  however,  with  its  crypt,  is  doubtless  part  of  Boniface’s 
original  structure.  Mr.  Tanswell  describes  at  length  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  the  Palace,  with  its  picture  gallery  and  library. 
The  invaluable  services  of  Dr.  Maitland,  Archbishop  Howley’s 
librarian,  in  arranging  the  latter  might  well  have  been  com¬ 
memorated, 

Lambeth  church,  a  building  of  late  Pointed  architecture,  was 
entirely  rebuilt,  except  the  tower,  in  1851,  and  has  lost  in  the 
process  nearly  all  its  interest,  without  gaining  a  dignity  such  as 
would  befit  its  situation  and  its  importance.  Strange  to  say, 
considering  the  enormous  area  of  the  ancient  parish,  there  is  no 
fragment,  and  apparently  no  record,  of  any  religious  structures 
besides  the  church  and  palace.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  Brixton,  Kennington,  Vauxhall,  and  the  lost 
manor  of  Levehurst,  were  so  thinly  peopled  as  to  have  had  no 
chapels  ;  and  we  fear  that  Mr.  Tanswell’s  research  has  been  at 
fault.  Neither,  however,  are  there  any  remains  of  mediaeval 
domestic  buildings.  A  so-called  “Bonner’s  House,”  in  Lambeth 
Marsh,  disappeared  in  1823,  and  Carlisle  Lane,  in  the  Westminster 
Hoad,  commemorates  by  its  name  Carlisle  House,  more  anciently 
La  Place,  a  seat  first  of  the  Bishops  of  Hochester  and  afterwards 
of  those  of  Carlisle.  This  was  probably  the  intended  site  of  the 
monastery  which  was  to  rival  and  supersede  Canterbury.  In  the 
reign  of  George  II.  a  pottery  was  established  on  this  spot,  after 
which  the  original  outer  walls  saw  within  their  desecrated  circuit 
successively  a  tavern,  a  brothel,  a  dancing-room,  and  an  academy. 
In  1827  the  whole  was  removed,  and  eighty  small  tenements 
built  on  the  area.  In  Church  Street,  and  where  Hodges’  Dis¬ 
tillery  now  stands,  resided  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk.  Here  Leland 
taught  Latin  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Thomas,  the  third  Duke, 
collected  his  library.  Of  Copt  Hall,  or  Vaux  Hall,  there  are  no 
traces.  Caron  House — where  Beaufoy’s  distillery  now  stands, 
perished  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  This  mansion  had  a 
deer-park  extending  to  Kennington.  Vauxhall  Gardens,  first 
laid  out  by  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  Pepys’  tutor  at  Cambridge,  in 
1665,  became  a  place  of  entertainment  in  1732.  Cuper’s  Gardens, 
a  far  older  place  of  amusement,  lingered  on  till  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  We  have  ourselves  heard  them  described  by  per¬ 
sons  still  living.  The  site  of  their  fish-pond  is  now  occupied  by 
St.  John’s  Church,  in  the  Waterloo-road.  Within  the  memory 
of  the  last  generation,  fish  were  caught  in  the  ditches  or  water- 
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courses  between  Sfcamford-street  and  the  New-cut ;  and  some  of 
these  draining-channels  may  still  be  traced  as  open  sewers. 

We  have  culled  at  random  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  facts 
from  Mr.  Tanswell’s  volume.  His  work  would  have  been  more 
useful  had  it  been  better  arranged,  and  had  it  been  provided  with 
an  index.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  be  encouraged  by  the  sale 
of  this  impression  to  revise  it  and  enlarge  it  for  a  new  edition. 


Notice. — The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review”  takes 
place  on  Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains, 
and  copies  may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any 
News-Agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Royal  princess’s  theatre. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  CHARLES  KEAN. 

MONDAY,  and  DURING  THE  WEEK,  will  be  presented  Shakspeare’s  historical 
Tragedy  of  KING  JOHN.  Kinpr  John,  by  Mr.  C.  Kean  ;  Constance,  by  Mrs.  C.  Kean. 
Preceded  by  the  Farce  of  AWAY  WITH  MELANCHOLY. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.— AUTUMN  and  WINTER  SEASON.— 


C 


10s.  6d.  Tickets,  available  from  the  1st  October,  1858,  to  30th  April,  1S59,  may 
now  be  obtained  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  2,  Exeter  Hall. 

pOMPANION  TO  A  LADY.— A  WIDOW  LADY,  a^ed  34,  is 

\J  desirous  of  procuring  an  ENGAGEMENT  AS  COMPANION  TO  A  LADY. 
Lady  Mildred  Beresfokd  Hope  (Arklow  House,  Connaught-place)  is  willing  to 
speak  to  her  capacities  for  the  position,  by  manners,  education,  and  good  principles. 

Education  for  the  daughters  of  noblemen 

AND  GENTLEMEN.— A  GERMAN  PROTESTANT  LADY,  residing  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Kensington  Gardens,  R  ECEIVES  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 
YOUNG  LADIES.  The  most  eminent  Professors  attend  for  Music,  Drawing,  &c. 
References  to  English  Families  of  the  highest  distinction. 
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Address  C.  T„  Messrs.  IIatchabds,  1S7,  Piccadilly. 


ENTLEMEN  PREPARED  FOR  THE  MILITARY 

EXAMINATIONS  by  Rev.  JOHN  BAINES,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

Address,  Rev.  J.  Baines,  S.  John’s,  Havcrstock-hill,  London,  N.W. 


fPO  INDIANS  AND  OTHERS. — There  will  be  an  opportunity 
L  after  Christmas  for  Parents  to  place  One  or  Two  Daughters  in  the  House  of  a 
Medical  Man  at  the  West-end  of  London,  whose  Wife,  being  thoroughly  accustomed 
to  Tuition,  would  undertake  their  entire  Education.  The  most  satisfactory  References 
will  be  given  and  required. 

Apply  (by  letter  only)  to  Y.  Z,,  Booth's  Library,  307,  Regent-street,  W,,  London. 

BANK  OF  DEPOSI  T.  —  Established  a.d.  1844. 
3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON. 

Parties  desirous  of  Investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  the  Bank 
of  Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  be  obtained  with  ample  security. 
Deposits  made  by  Special  Agreement,  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July. 

PETER  MORRISON,  'Managing  Director. 
Forms  for  opening  Accounts  sent  free  on  application. 

pITY  OF  LONDON  LIFE  ~  ASSURANCK  SOCIETY, 

\J  into  which  is  incorporated  the  business  of  the  “  ACHILLES ”  LIFE  OFFICE. 
18,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.  E.  F.  LEEKS,  Secretary. 

rpiIE  LONDON  ASSURANCE.  —  Incorporated  a.d.  1720. 
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FOR  LIFE,  FIRE,  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Head  Offices— No.  7,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  CORNHILL. 
Governor — JOHN  ALVES  ARBUTHNOT,  Esq. 
Sub-Governor — JOHN  ALEXANDER  1IANKEY,  Esq. 
Deputy- Governor — BONAMY  DOBREE,  Jun.,  Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 


Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq. 
Richard  Baggallay,  Esq. 
Henry  Bonham  Bax,  Esq. 
James  Btyth,  Esq. 

Edward  Budd,  Esq. 

Edward  Burmester,  Esq. 
Charles  Crawley,  Esq. 

John  Entwisle,  Esq. 

Robert  Gillespie,  Jun.,  Esq. 
Harry  George  Gordon,  Esq. 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 

Samuel  Grcgson,  Esq.,  M.P. 


George  R.  Griffiths,  Esq. 

David  Charles  Guthrie,  Esq. 
Edward  Harnage,  Esq. 

Louis  Huth,  Esq. 

William  King,  Esq. 

Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 

John  Ord,  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Felly,  R.N. 

David  Powell,  Esq. 

Patrick  F.  Robertson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Alex.  Trotter,  Esq. 

Lestock  Peach  Wilson,  Esq. 


West-end  Office— No.  7,  PALL  MALL. 

COMMITTER. 

Two  Members  of  the  Court  in  rotation,  and  Henry  Kingscote,  Esq., 
and  John  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq. 

Superintendent  —  PHILIP  SCOONES,  Esq. 

Actuary— Peter  Hardy,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Corporation  has  granted  Assurances  on  Lives  for  a  period  exceeding  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty  Years,  having  issued  its  first  Policy  on  the  7th  June,  1721. 
Two-thirds,  or  66  per  cent.,  of  the  entire  profits  are  given  to  the  Assured. 

The  fees  of  Medical  Referees  are  paid  by  the  Corporation. 

Annuities  arc  granted  by  the  Corporation,  payable  half-yearly. 

Every  facility  will  be  given  for  the  transfer  or  exchange  of  Policies,  or  any  other 
suitable  arrangement  will  be  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  Assured. 

Prospectnscs  and  all  other  information  may  he  obtained  by  either  a  written  or  per¬ 
sonal  application  to  the  Actuary,  or  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  West-end  Office. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

THOMAS  B.  BATEMAN,  Esq.,  Manager. 

Common  Assurances,  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  per  cent. 

Hazardous  and  Special  Assurances  at  very  moderate  rates. 

_ _ ___ _ JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

WHO  WILL  PAY  THE  CHINESE  INDEMNITY? 

V?  WHY,  THE  ENGLISH  THEMSELVES.  An  Export  Duty  is  to  be  levied, 
and  then  not  even  the  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY  will  be  able,  as  they  now  are, 
to  sell  6  lb.  bags  of  Black,  Green,  or  Mixed  Teas  at  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  Coffee  in  the 
Berry  at  Kid.— Warehouse,  9,  Great  St,  Helen’s  Churchyard,  City. 

WINES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Denman,  introducer  of  the  soutii  African 

PORT,  SHERRY,  See.,  20s.  per  dozen.  Bottles  included.  A  Pint  Sample 
of  each  for  24  stamps.  Wine  in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway  station  in  England. 
EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Terms,  Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  “Bank 
of  London.”  Price-lists,  with  Dr.  Hassali’s  analysis,  forwarded  on  application. 

Jambs  L.  Dbnman,  65,  Fcnchurch-street  (corner  of  Railway-place),  London, 
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Bknipe,  fishmonger,  leadenhall  market, 

•  Established  upwards  of  Fifty  Years.— Fish  of  all  kinds  direct  from  Billinns- 
gate,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

I  lenfield  patent  s  t  arch, 

USED  IN  TIIE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

AND  PRONOUNCED  BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  LAUNDRESS  TO  BE 
THE  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 
_ Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,  &c.  &c. 

Dll.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  throughout  the  world  as  the 
saiest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  COUGHS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA, 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

RICKETS,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


OPINION  OF  DR.  PEREIRA,  F.R.S. 

“Whether  considered  with  reference  to  its  colour,  flavour,  or  chemical 

PROPERTIES,  I  AM  SATISFIED  THAT,  FOR  MEDICINAL  PURPOSES,  NO  FINER  OlL  CAN 
BE  PROCURED,”  _ 

Sold  only  in  Imperial  naif-pints,  2s.  6d. ;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts,  93.;  capsuled, 
and  labelled  with  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Stamp  and  Signature,  without  which  none  can 
possibly  be  genuine,  by  most  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  BRITISn  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  C'0„  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

*«*  Purchasers  are  earnestly  cautioned  against  proposed  substitutions. 


NI  C  O  L  L’  S  NEW  REGISTERED  PALETOT 

has  all  those  advantages  which  secured  such  general  popularity  to  Messrs. 
Nicoll  s  original  Paletot,  that  is  to  say,  it  avoids  giving  to  the  wearer  an  o utrS  appear¬ 
ance,  so  that  professional  men  and  all  others  can  use  it  during  morning  and  afternoon 
in  or  out  of  doors.  Secondly,  there  is  an  absence  of  unnecessary  seams,  well  known 
to  secure  a  more  graceful  outline,  as  well  as  to  effect  a  great  saving  in  wear;  the  latter 
advantage  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  application  of  a  peculiar  and  neatly  stitched 
binding,  the  mode  ot  effecting  which  is  patented.  Great  exertions  are  being  made  to 
supply  Messrs.  Nicoll’s  agents  throughout  the  country  and  the  colonies  witli  an 
assortment  of  this  new  garment  simultaneously  with  the  display  in  London,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  inform  the  public  that  all  Messrs.  Nicoll’s  manufactures  maybe  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  trade  mark,  consisting  of  a  silk  label  attached  to  each  specimen ;  to  copy 
this  is  fraud,  and  may  he  thus  detected.  If  the  garment  is  dark-coloured,  the  label 
lias  a  black  ground,  with  the  firm’s  name  and  address  woven  by  the  Jacquard  loom  in 
gold-coloured  silk  ;  if  the  garment  is  light-coloured,  the  label  has  a  pale  drab  ground, 
and  red  silk  letters.  Each  Paletot  is  marked  in  plain  figures,  at  a  fixed  moderate  price, 
and  is  of  the  best  materials.  In  London,  the  NEW  REGISTERED  PALETOT  can 
alone  be  had  of  11.  J.  ami  I),  Nicqll,  114, 116, 118, 120,  Regent-street,  and  22,  Conihill. 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  FOR  YOUTH,  &c. 

HJ.  and  D.  NICOLL  recommend  for  an  Outside  Coat  the 

•  ^  Havelock  :  and  for  Ordinary  Use  the  Cape  Suit,  such  being  well  adapted  for 
Voung  Gentlemen,  as  exhibiting  considerable  economy  with  general  excellence.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  at  Eton,  Harrow1,  Winchester,  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  waited  on  by 
appointment.  A  great  variety  of  materials  adapted  for  the  Kilted  or  Highland 
Costume,  as  worn  by  the  Royal  Princes,  may  he  seen  at 
_  Warwick  House,  142  and  144,  Regent-street. 

FOR  LADIES. 

NICOLL’S  PATENT  HIGHLAND  CLOAK 

is  a  combination  of  utility,  elegance,  and  comfort.  No  Lady  having  seen  or 
used  such  in  travelling,  for  morning  wear  or  for  covering  full  dress,  would  willingly  bo 
without  one.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  old  Spanish  ltoquelaire,  and  has  an  elastic 
Capucino  Hood.  It  is  not  cumbersome  or  heavy,  and  measures  from  12  to  16  yards 
round  the  outer  edge,  falling  in  graceful  folds  from  the  shoulders;  but  by  a  mechanical 
contrivance  (such  being  a  part  of  the  Patent)  the  wearer  can  instantly  form  semi- 
slecves,  and  thus  leave  the  arms  at  liberty  :  at  the  same  time,  the  Cloak  can  be  made 
as  quickly  to  resume  its  original  shape.  The  materials  chiefly  used  are  the  soft 
neutral-coloured  shower-proot  Woollen  Cloths  manufactured  by  this  firm.  The  price 
will  he  two  guineas  and  a  half  for  each  Cloak ;  but  with  the  M4canique  and  alined 
Hood,  a  few  shillings  more  are  charged.  This  department  is  attended  to  by  Cutters, 
who  prepare  Mantles  of  all  kinds,  with  Velvet,  Fur,  or  Cloth  Jackets,  cither  for  in  or 
out  door  use.  These  at  all  times — like  this  Firm’s  Riding  Habit — are  in  good  taste, 
and  fit  well.  Female  attendants  may  also  be  seen  for  Pantalons  des  Dames  a  Cheval, 
partially  composed  of  Chamois.  As  no  measure  is  required,  the  Patent  Highland  Cloak 
can  be  sent  at  once  to  any  part  of  the  Country,  and  is  thus  well  adapted  for  a  gift. 

II.  .T,  and  D,  Nicqll,  Warwick  House,  142  and  144,  Regent-street,  London. 

PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY  (LIMITED-) 

beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following  Testimonial  in  favour  of  their  new 
PATENT  BELMONTINE  OIL,  which  they  believe  to  bo  the  cheapest  artificial 
source  of  pure  white  light : — 

“  Having  been  requested  by  Warren  De  La  Rue,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.,  to 
prepare  an  improved  Reflecting  Stereoscope  to  exhibit  his  splendid  Eight-inch  Lunar 
Photographs  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Leeds,  we  decided,  after  a 
complete  series  of  trials,  on  illuminating  them  with  the  new  BELMONTINE  ARGAND 
LAMP  (Tyloe  and  Sons,  Makers,  Warwick-lane,  Newgate-street,  London).  These 
Views  of  the  Moon  were  inspected  by  more  than  One  Thousand  Scientific  Persons, 
and  surpassed  any  objects  previously  exhibited,  to  which  the  beauty,  constancy,  and 
purity  of  the  light  materially  contributed.  We  also  find  these  Lamps  well  adapted 
for  illuminating  our  newly-improved  Achromatic  Stereoscope.” — Smith,  Beck,  and 
Beck,  6,  Coleman-street,  October  6th,  1858. 

It  will  burn  in  some  of  the  Lamps  used  for  Paraffine  Oil,  and  oven  in  some  of  the 
old  Camphine  and  Vesta  Lamps;  but  the  Lamps  recommended  especially  for  it  are 
those  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Tylor  and  Sons  as  above,  each  of  which  lias  a  brass 
label,  with  the  words  “  Patent  Belmontine  Oil,  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company 
(Limited).’’  The  Oil  and  Lamps  can  be  had  retail  of  all  Oil  and  Lamp-dealers,  and 
the  Oil  wholesale  of  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company  (Limited),  Belmont,  Vauxhall, 
London,  S. 

The  PATENT  SHERWOODOLE  is  now  supplied  in  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  Bottles.  It 
will  be  found  at  least  as  efficacious  as  Benzoine  in  removing  Grease  Stains  and  as  a 
general  Cleaning  Agent,  and  to  have  a  much  pleasanter  smell.  To  be  had  retail  from 
all  Druggists,  Perfumers,  &c.;  and  wholesale  from  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  London. 

HERNIA. — Persons  afflicted  with  HERNIA  will  find  immediate 
relief  on  applying  to  Mr.  ODY,  202,  Strand,  who  has  had  fifty  years'  practice, 
and  the  experience  of  12,000  eases. — Attendance  from  Ten  to  Five  o’Clock. 

Deafness,  noises  in  the  head,  instant 

RESTORATION  OF  HEARING,  guaranteed  by  one  consultation,  without 
operation  or  instruments.— J.  N.  WATTERS,  Consulting  Resident  Surgeon  to  Iho 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  32,  Spring-gardens,  Charing-cross,  London,  pledges 
himself  to  cure  Deafness  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  by  a  painless  treatment,  unknown  in 
this  country.  The  Dispensary  monthly  reports  show  the  daily  cures,  without  a 
failure.— A  Book  published  for  Deaf  Persons  in  the  country  to  cure-  themselves  sent 
on  receipt  of  letter,  enclosing  five  postage  stamps.  Hours  of  Consultation,  11  till  4 
every  day. 

Dll.  H.  JAMES,  the  retired  Physician,  discovered  while  in  the 
East  Indies,  a  certain  Cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds, 
and  General  Debility.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only  child,  a 
daughter,  was  given  up  to  die.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well. 
Desirous  of  benefiting  his  follow  creatures,  lie  will  send  post  free  to  those  who  wish 
it,  the  Recipe,  containing  full  directions  for  making  and  using  this  remedy  on  their 
remitting  him  six  stamps. — Address  to  II.  James,  M.D.,  14,  Cccil-strcet,  Strand. 

CAUTION. — DR.  II.  JAMES  respectfully  informs  his  Patients 
and  the  Public  that  no  person  formerly  in  his  employ  as  Secretary  or  otherwise 
is  authorized  to  use  his  name  or  represent  they  have  prepared  the  Compound  Extract 
or  Cannadis  Indica  under  his  direction,  and  therefore  whatever  imitation  of  it  they 
may  offer  to  forward  is  spurious,  and  begs  them  beware  of  having  any  other  than  the 
genuine  medicine,  which  is  to  he  had  of  him  at  14,  Cecil  Street,  Strand,  as  heretofore. 


Oct.  16,  1858.] 
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London  diocesan  home  mission. 

President — Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

The  Council  of  the  Home  Mission  EARNESTLY  SOLICIT  AID  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  Society.  ,  .... . 

The  labours  of  the  newly  appointed  Missionary  (Rev.  W.  Hill)  commenced  at  Mid¬ 
summer  in  the  East  of  London.  TWO  ADDITIONAL  MISSIONARIES  will  probably 
be  appointed  in  the  ensuing  month. 

OPEN  AIR  SERVICES  under  the  auspices  of  the  Home  Mission  have  been  carried 
on  with  success  during  the  Summer  in  the  parishes  of  Chelsea,  St.  Pancras,  Bethnal 
Green,  and  Stepney. 

THE  SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  WORKING  PEOPLE  will  be  resumed  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  and  continued  at  stated  intervals  in  various  churches  of  the 
Metropolis. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  may  be  paid  at  the  Office,  79,  Pall  Mall  (No.  8),  or  to 
the  account  of  the  London  Diocesan  Home  Mission  at  Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouvehie,  and 
Co.,  1,  Pall  Mall  East.  The  Half-yearly  Report  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Office. 

EDWARD  PARRY,  Hon.  Sec. 
Diocesan  Home  Mission,  79,  Pall  Mall  (No.  8),  J.  COMYNS  COLE,  Secretary. 
_ October  12th,  1858. _ _ _ _ 

rnHE  FINNIS  TESTIMONIAL— OATLANDS  PARK  HOTEL, 

l  WEYBRIDGE.— Those  Gentlemen  who  propose  attending  the  Dinner  at  the 
Oatlands  Park  Hotel,  at  the  end  of  this  Month,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Presentation 
of  the  Testimonial  to  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  are  requested  to  forward  their  names  and 
addresses  to  the  Offices  of  the  South-Western  Hotel  Company,  No.  2,  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings,  London. 

W.  S.  LINDSAY,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. _ _ 

T~he  OATLANDS  PARK  HOTEL,  WALTON-ON-THAMES : 

formerly  the  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  York,  One  Hour  by  Rail  from  Waterloo- 
bridge.  “Invaluable  for  invalids  in  winter.” — J.  R.  Beddome,  M.D.  “Unques¬ 
tionably  commands  the  first  consideration.” — Dr.  H ancom.  Particulars  of  the  reduced 
terms  for  winter  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Manager  at  the  Hotel,  Walton-on-Thames. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. — Elementary  Collections, 
which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  can 
be  had  at  2,  5,  10,  20,  60,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  Tennant,  Mineralogist  to  Her 
Majesty,  1-19,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books,  &c. 

Mr.  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. _ 

S”  OUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.— A  Course  of  TWELVE 

LECTURES  on  the  HUMAN  FORM,  will  bedclivered  by  JOHN  MARSHALL, 
Esq.,  F.U.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital,  on  the  22nd 
and  29th  of  October;  5th,  12tli,  19th,  and  26th  of  November;  3rd,  10th,  and  17th  of 
December;  7th,  11th,  and  21st  of  January,  1859.  This  Course  will  be  delivered  on 
FRIDAY  EVENINGS,  at  Eighto’cloek.  Tickets,  Six  Shillings  forthe  Course  of  Twelve 
Lectures,  or  One  Shilling  each  Lecture,  to  be  obtained  at  the  Catalogue  Sale  Stall,  or 
from  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 

A  Summer  Course  is  giveD,  to  which  Female  Students  are  admissible. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

MR.  JOHN  BENNETT’S  LECTURES  ON  “A  WATCH.”— OCTOBER  LIST. 

MR.  JOHN  BENNETT,  F.R.A.S.,  Member  of  the  National 

Academy  of  Paris,  will  lecture  on  “  A  Watch— What  to  Make  and  How  to 
Make  It.”  Oct.  19th,  at  Barnet — 20th,  Woodford — 21st,  Agar  Town— 26th,  Vauxhall 
—27th,  Carshalton — 28th,  Albion  Hall.  The  lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  a  large 
number  of  Models,  Diagrams,  and  Specimens  of  Clocks  and  Watches.  Syllabuses  at 
the  Watch  Manufactory,  65,  Cheapside. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 


Fresh  Copies  of  all  the  best  New  Works  in 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY, 

AND  TRAVEL, 

Continue  to  be  added  to  this  Library  as  freely  as  Subscribers  may  require  them. 

THE  PRESENT  RATE  OF  INCREASE  EXCEEDS 

ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  VOLUMES  PER  ANNUM. 

Single  Subscription,  ONE  GUINEA  per  Annum. 

LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS,  TOWN  LIBRARIES,  AND  BOOK  SOCIE  TIES 

SUPPLIED. 

Prospectuses  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDiJN;  AND  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS.— NOW  READY,  Gratis  and  Post 
Free,  a  CATALOGUE  of  STANDARD  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS,  in  all  classes 
of  Literature,  including  Books  of  Prmts,  Topography,  &c.  &c.,  many  in  handsome 
bindings. 

William  Dawson  and  Sons,  74,  Cannon-street,  Cily,  London. 
Established  1809. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. — Surplus  Copies  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Life — 
George  Stephenson’s  Life — Boutell’s  Manual  of  Archaeology — Dr.  Livingstone’s 
Africa — Several  Volumes  of  Bolm’s  Standard  Library — and  many  other  books,  are 
now  ON  SALE  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Catalogues  sent 
post  free. 

Bull’s  T.idrary,  19,  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W. 

Popular  periodicals  at  free  trade  prices.— 

Art  Journal,  2s.  Id. — Blackwood’s  Magazine,  2s.  Id.— Rout]  edge's  Shalcspeare, 
lOd. — Virginians,  lOd. — Davenport  Dunn,  10d.— Quarterly  Review,  5s. — Edinburgh 
Review,  5s.— Knight’s  England,  lOd. — National  Magazine,  lOd. — Gordian  Knot,  10d.— 
The  rate  of  postage  is  2d.  for  each  half-pound.  2d.  discount  in  the  Is.  off  all  other 
Magazines,  Periodicals,  Quarterly  Reviews,  &c.  All  warranted  perfect  in  every  respect, 
and  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  full  price  were  paid. — S.  and  T.  Gilbert,  4,  Copthall- 
buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C.  Copy  the  Address. 

Just  published,  12mo,  roan,  4s. 

A  NTHON’S,  (C.)  HOMER’S  ILIAD,  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 

J  V  Sixth  Books,  according  to  the  ordinary  Text,  with  English  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory,  a  Metrical  Index,  and  Homeric  Glossary.  A  New  Edition,  by  Benjamin 
Davies,  Ph.D.,  Lips. 

London  :  William  Tegg  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

In  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  with  Maps  and  Diagrams,  price  9s. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY;  being 

an  Inquiry  into  Natural  Phenomena  and  their  Causes:  prepared  for  the  Use  of 
Eton  College.  By  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Nicolay,  F.R.G.S.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  King’s  and 
Queen’s  Colleges,  London. 

London :  Edward  Stanford,  6,  Charing-cross ;  and  E.  P.  Williams,  Bride-court, 
_ Blackfriars.  Eton:  E.  P.  Williams,  Bookseller  to  Eton  College. _ 

FIVE  CURIOUS  OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  published  between  the 

years  1619  and  1679,  relating  the  Execution  of  Charles  the  First — the  Death  and 
Funeral  of  Oliver  Cromwell — the  Great  Fire  of  Loudon — and  the  Iqtrigues  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  the  Second,  with  very  quaint  and  extraordinary  Advertisements,  are 
now  reprinted,  in  fae-similc,  old  type,  &c.,  and  are  forwarded  (post  free)  on  receipt  of 
twelve  postage  stamps. 

Address,  J.  H.  Fennell,  5,  Trigon-road,  near  Kennington-gatc,  Surrey. 


DHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCVIII., 

j_  will  be  published  Next  Wednesday. 

contents  : — 

I.  Fresco  Painting.  V.  The  Roman  at  his  Farm. 

II.  Horace  and  his  Translators.  VI.  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  Career  in  India. 

III.  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  Four  Popes.  VII.  Past  and  Present  Administrations. 

IV.  James  Watt. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


T 


’'HE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.- 

No.  XXVIII.  OCTOBER,  1858.  Price  6s. 

contents  : — 


-NEW  SERIES.- 


I.  France  under  Louis  Napoleon. 

II.  Indian  Heroes. 

III.  F.  W.  Newman,  and  his  Evangelical 

Critics. 

IV.  Travel  during  the  Last  Half  Century. 

V.  The  Calas  Tragedy. 

VI.  Realism  in  Art:  Recent  German 
Fiction. 

London :  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

rn  H  E  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXX., 

JL  was  published  Yesterday,  price  Gs. 

contents  : — 


VII.  Outbreak  of  the  English  Revolution. 
1642. 

Contemporary  Literature: — §  1.  Theology 
andPhilosopliy.— §  2.  Polities,  Sociology, 
Voyages,  and  Travels. — §  3.  Science. — 
§  4.  History  and  Biography. — §  5.  Belles 
Lcttres. 


I.  The  Grenville,  Portland,  and  Per¬ 
ceval  Administrations. 

II.  Criminal  Procedure  in  Scotland 
and  England. 

III.  Birch’s  History  of  Ancient  Pottery. 

IV.  M.  Guizot’s  Historical  Memoirs. 

V.  Binocular  Vision. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. 


VI.  The  Earls  of  Kildare. 

VII.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Homeric  Studies. 

VIII.  Guy  Livingstone. 

IX.  The  Slave  Trade  in  1858. 

X.  Mr.  Froude’s  Reply  to  the  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review.” 

Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  SOUTHEY’S  “LIFE  OF  WESLEY.” 

The  Fourth  Edition,  in  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

nPHE  LIFE  OE.  AVESLEY ;  AND  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 

JL  METHODISM.  By  Robert  Southey,  LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
SouTnEY,  M.A. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  ANIMALS. 

Now  ready,  in  Post  8vo,  with  72  Woodcuts,  6s.  6d.  cloth, 

rpHE  MASTER-BUILDER’S  PLAN ;  or,  the  Principles  of 
X  Organic  Architecture  as  indicated  in  the  Typical  Forms  of  Animals.  By  George 
Ogilvie,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  &c.,  in  Marischal  College 
and  University,  Aberdeen. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  SKEY’S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY. 

On  Thusday  next,  in  Crown  8vo,  with  many  Woodcuts,  price  12s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OE  OPERATIVE 

SURGERY.  By  F.  C.  Skey,  F.R.S.,  &c.;  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’sHospital, 
and  Professor  of  Descriptive  Anatomy  to  its  Medical  College.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


MR.  E.  E.  CROWE’S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

On  Monday,  November  1st,  will  he  published,  Vol.  I.,  in  8vo,  price  14s.  cloth, 

TTISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  An  entirely  new  work,  to  be 
[  L  completed  in  Five  Volumes.  By  Eyre  Evans  Crowe,  Author  of  the  “  History 
of  France  ”  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

COMPLETION  OF  REV.  J.  E.  YONGE’S  SCHOOL  EDITION  OF  “HORACE.” 
Just  published,  bi  12mo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

HORACE,  with  English  Notes.  Part  II.  Containing  the 
Satires  and  Epistles.  By  tlie  Rev.  J.  E.  Yonge,  King’s  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton. 

*«*  Part  I.  The  Odes  and  Epodes,  price  3s.  cloth. 


“Mr.  Yonge  may  claim  the  credit  of 
being  more  concise  in  his  annotations 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  To  be  brief 
is  no  light  praise  in  an  author  who  works 


for  beginners,  especially  where  (as  in  this 
case)  the  commentary  is  sensible  and 
serviceable.” 

Guardian. 


London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  published,  price  Sixpence, 

REFORM  IN  1859 :  a.  Second  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.  By  Edmund  Potter,  F.R.S. 

London:  John  Chapman.  Manchester:  Johnson  and  Rawson. 

On  November  1st  will  be  published,  in  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

A  THIRD  VOLUME  of  SERMONS  PREACHED  AT 

ST.  MARK’S.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bellew,  S.C.L. 

T.  and  W.  Boone,  Publishers,  29,  New  Bond-street;  of  whom  may  also  be  had  the 
previous  Volumes,  viz.— Vols.  I.  and  II.,  price  21s. ;  or  Vol.  11.,  separately,  price 
10s.  6d.,  and  “  Six  Occasional  Sermons,”  8vo,  price  4s,  6d,  _ 

Just  published,  cloth,  12s. 

THE  CLERICAL  DIRECTORY :  a  Biographical  and  Statistical 

Book  of  Reference  for  all  Facts  relating  to  the  Clergy  and  the  Church.  Com¬ 
piled  by  the  Conductors  of  the  “  Clerical  Journal.” 

“  The  value  of  the  ‘  Clerical  Directory’  is  in  the  proof  that  it  affords  how  small  the 
general  incomes  of  the  clergy  are.” — Saturday  Review. 

London:  John  Crockford,  29,  Essex-street,  Strand. 

milE  MINUTES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OE  COUNCIL  ON 

.L  EDUCATION,  for  1857-8,  in  8vo. 

1.  Correspondence,  Financial  and  Statistical  Tables,  and  Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  not  including  Poor  Law  and  Reformatory  Schools; 
852  pages,  price  2s.  6d. 

2.  Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  on  Schools  of  Parochial  Unions  (Poor  Law), 
and  on  Industrial  or  Reformatory  Schools ;  232  pages,  price  8d. 

These  Volumes,  like  other  Parliamentary  publications,  may  he  purchased  through 
any  Bookseller  by  means  of  his  London  Agent,  or  directly,  from  Mr.  Hansard,  Printer 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  32,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  and  6,  Great  Turnstile, 
Lincoln’s  Inn-fields ;  also  from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  the  Queen’s 
Printers,  at  the  Office  for  the  Sale  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  House  of  Lords,  and  East 
Harding-street,  Fleet-street. _ 

Just  published.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

rpHE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.  By  T. 

1,  H.  TANNER,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  late 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  &c. 

“  We  have  much  satisfaction  in  cordially  recommending  the  book  as  one  of  the  most 
careful,  accurate,  and  accessible  manuals  on  the  subject.”  —  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal,  August,  1858. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OE-  MEDICINE.  THIRD 

Edition,  revised  and  Improved.  4s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL 

DIAGNOSIS.  3s.  6d. 

MEMORANDA  ON  POISONS.  Is. 

London;  Henry  Renshaw,  356,  Strand. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


[Oct.  16,  1858. 


NEW  SCHOOL  TALE. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  Gd. 

ERIC;  OR,  LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 

A  TALE  OP  EOSLYN  SCHOOL. 

By  FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR, 

FELLOW  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 


II  E  R  A  L  D  R  Y  : 

IN  HISTORY,  TOETRY,  AND  ROMANCE. 

By  ELLEN  J.  MILLINGTON. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations. 

1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  price  9s.  [On,  Monday. 

PHILADELPHIA; 

OR,  THE  CLAIMS  OF  HUMANITY. 

A  PLEA  FOE  SOCIAL  AND  EBLIGIODS  REFORM. 

By  THOMAS  FOSTER  BARHAM,  M.B. 

1  Vol.  Post  8 vo,  price  6s.  6d.  [On  Monday. 


This  day  is  published,  in  4  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  price  36s.,  and  Illustrated  by  32  Steel 
Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts, 

THE  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

PROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIME  TO  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1688. 

( With  a  Copious  Index.) 

By  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

44  ‘  The  Popular  History  of  England’  of  Charles  Knight  is  of  a  somewhat  higher 
price  (comparing  it  with  works  issued  in  penny  numbers) ;  but  the  plates,  as  well  as 
the  paper,  arc  greatly  superior,  and  its  literary  merits  are  of  a  very  high  order.  In¬ 
deed,  nothing  has  ever  appeared  superior,  if  anything  has  been  published  equal  to  the 
account  of  the  state  of  commerce,  government,  and  society  at  different  periods.” — 
Lord  Brougham’s  Address  on  Popular  Literature,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  October  12th,  1858. 

“As  an  immense  store-house— some  two  thousand  pages  of  facts  bearing  upon  the 
history,  religion,  literature,  arts,  manners,  and  life  of  England  from  the  Homans  lo 
the  Revolution  of  1688, 4  Knight’s  Popular  History  of  England’  is  beyond  all  question 
a  very  remarkable  work.  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  it,  perhaps,  is  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  feeling  and  the  catholicity  of  mind  which  still  inspires  a  man,  whom  many  yet 
associate  with  nothing  else  than  the  utilitarianism  of  the  4  Useful  Knowledge  Society.’  ” 
— Spectator. 

44  Meantime,  we  very  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Knight’s  volumes  to  the  readers 
whom  they  seek.  We  know  of  no  history  of  England  so  free  from  prejudice,  so 
thoroughly  honest  and  impartial,  so  stored  with  facts,  fancies,  and  illustrations— and 
therefore  none  so  well  adapted  for  school  or  college  as  this  4  Popular  History  of  Eng¬ 
land.’  ” — Athenceum. 

“We  heartily  commend  it  as  a  popular  family  history,  which  deserves  a  welcome 
into  thousands  of  our  households.  It  is  written  in  a  wise,  liberal  spirit  ;  telling  the 
tale  of  the  past  in  the  way  most  likely  to  instruct  men  as  to  the  present;  and  speaking 
not  only  of  wars  and  dynasties,  but  of  the  growth  of  civilization.  Many  of  its  descrip¬ 
tions  are  assisted  by  the  woodcuts  which  are  scattered  through  its  pages.” — Examiner . 


***  The  First  Number  of  the  next  part  of  the  History,  being  No.  XXXIII.  of  the 
work,  was  published  on  the  30th  of  September.  This  division  will  come  down  to  that 
period  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  which  has  become  a  constitutional  epoch  in 
the  important  change  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL  193,  PICCADILLY. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 


This  day,  Second  Edition,  price  5s. 


RECENT  IVOKKS  ON  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


LEGENDS  AND  LYRICS. 

BY 

ADELAIDE  ANNE  PROCTER. 

“  What  has  been  shown  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  this  is  no  make-believe  book.  It 
entitles  Miss  Procter  to  a  place  of  her  own  among  those  who  sins  out  of  the  fulness  of 
a  thoughtful  heart,  and  not  merely  because  they  have  the  restless  brain  and  glib 
tongue  of  the  mocking  bird.” — Athenaum. 


LONDON  :  BELL  AND  DALDY,  186,  FLEET  STREET. 


Now  ready,  New  Edition,  with  a  Supplement,  containing  Additional  Words  and 
further  Illustrations,  2  Vols.  4to,  cloth,  U4  14s.  6d.;  half  russia,  £5  15s.  6d. 

DR.  RICHARDSON’S  NEW  DICTIONARY, 

COMBINING  EXPLANATION  WITII  ETYMOLOGY,  AND  COPIOUSLY  ILLUSTRATED 
BY  QUOTATIONS  EBOM  THE  BEST  AUTHORITIES. 

The  Supplement  only,  12s. 

The  Words — with  those  of  the  same  Family — arc  traced  to  their  Origin. 
The  Explanations  are  deduced  from  the  Primitive  Meaning  through  the 
various  Usages. 

The  Quotations  are  arranged  Chronologically,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Present  Time. 

A  Smaller  Edition,  without  the  Quotations,  8vo,  15s. 


LONDON:  BELL  AND  DALDY,  186,  FLEET  STREET. 


JAMES  HOGG  &  SON’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


i. 

PE  QUINCEY’S  WORKS. 

The  Ninth  Volume  is  published  this  day,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

LEADERS  IN  LITERATURE. 


WITH  A  NOTICE  OF  TRADITIONAL  ERRORS  AFFECTING  THEM. 


1.  Alexander  Pope. 

2.  Theory  of  Greek  Tragedy. 

3.  Language. 

4.  French  and  English  Manners. 
6.  Charles  Lamb. 


6.  Philosophy  of  Herodotus. 

7.  Plato's  Republic. 

8.  Sortilege  and  Astrology. 

9.  Notes  on  Walter  Savage  Landor. 


it. 

In  December,  Feap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

A  L  M  M  M  A  T  Pc  E  S. 


By  MEGATHYM  SPLENE,  B.A.  Oxon,  Esq. 

WITH  TWO  INTRODUCTORY  LETTERS  TO  THE  FRESHMEN  AND  THE  DONS  OF  OXFORD. 

Part  I.  University  Society.  I  Part  III.  University  Education. 

„  II.  University  Discipline.  |  „  IV.  University  Constitutions. 


hi. 

In  December,  Feap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  BATTLE  SONGS  OF  ALL  NATIONS, 

And  a  Collection  of  Curious  Popular  Lyrics,  chiefly  from  the  Languages  of  the  North 
and  the  East  (rendered  by  various  Translators),  with  Remarks  on  the  Poetry  of  Martial 
Enthusiasm. 

By  CYRIL  ASTON  FANSHAWE. 

IV. 

THE  “GOLDEN  RULE”  STORY  BOOKS. 

A  SERIES  OF  CHOICE  TALES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  BY  DIFFERENT  AUTHORS. 

In  Twenty-four  Books,  with  Illustrations.  Price  3d.  each. 

-  [In  December. 

ST.  BRIDE'S  AVENUE,  FLEET  STREET. 


THE  NORMANS. 

History  of  normandy  and  of  England.  By  sir 

Francis  Palgrave.  Volumes  I.  and  II.  42s. 

HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Fail  of  woiscy  to  the 

Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  James  Anthony  Froude.  Second  Edition.  Volumes 
I.  to  IV.,  completing  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  64s. 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  during  the  Reign  of  George  the 

Third.  By  William  Massey,  M.P.  Volumes  1.  and  II.  24s. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  the  Second  Volume,  12s.,  of 

SIR  A.  GRANT’S  ETHICS  OF  ARISTOTLE,  containing  the 

Nicomachean  Ethics,  Books  I.— VI.,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory. 

Vol.  III.,  containing  Books  VII.— X.,  with  an  Index  raisonnt  and  a  complete  Trans¬ 
lation,  will  follow  shortly. 

Vol.  I.,  8s.  6d.,  contains  the  Essays. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  Second  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

rjIIE  INTERPRETER.  By  G.  J.  White  Melville. 

By  the  same  Author, 

DIGBY  GRAND.  Cheap  Edition.  5s. 

KATE  COVENTRY.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  5s. 
GENERAL  BOUNCE.  Two  Volumes.  15s. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  AVest  Strand. 

17'OR  ALL  OCCASIONS.— MANUSCRIPT  SERMONS,  by  a 

J.  Graduate  of  Oxford  in  full  orders,  and  of  parochial  experience. 

Address,  E.  O.,  9,  Brownlow-strcet,  Holborn,  W.C. 

This  day,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

CJERMONS  DELIVERED  AT  -UPPINGHAM  SCIIOOL.  By 

O  the  Rev.  E.  Thhing,  Head  Master. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Cambridge;  and  23,  Hcnrietta-strcet,  Covent-gardcn,  London. 

Yule  aquarium.  —  Lloyd’s  descriptive  list, 

JL  128  Pages,  and  88  Cuts,  for  14  Stamps. 

W.  Alfred  Lloyd,  Portland*road,  London,  W. 

CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  VALUABLE  WORK  EVER  PRODUCED! 

DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION.  Threepence 

Monthly.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  parts.  Part  I.  published  November 
1st.  Thirty-two  pages  of  letter-press,  beautifully  printed.  Maps,  Engravings,  Prizes. 
A  number  sent  post  free  for  three  stamps. 

London  :  S.  O.  Beeton,  18,  Bouverie-strect,  E.C.,  and  all  Booksellers, _ 

ESSENTIAL  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Fourth  Edition,  5s. 

LORD’S  MODERN  EUROPE.  From  a.d.  1400  to  a.d.  1815. 

44  The  style  is  remarkably  brilliant.  The  book  has  all  the  charm  of  a  novel.  It 
is  indispensable  for  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  state  of  Europe.” — See  various 
Reviews.  London  :  Simpkin  and  Co. ;  and  Hamilton  and  Co. 

(Full  allowance  to  Schools.) _ 


Just  published,  price  Is.  6d.,  pp.  200, 


BEN  RHYDDING— The  PRINCIPLES  of  HYDROPATHY  and 

the  COMPRESSED-AIR  BATH.  By  a  Graduate  of  the  Edinburgh  University. 
Contents: — Ben  Rhydding:  its  admirable  arrangements  as  a  Residence  for  Invalids 
during  Winter  and  Spring. — Hydropathy :  its  great  Curative  Power  over  Disease.— 
The  Compressed-air  Bath  :  its  Radical  Cure  of  Chronic  Bronchitis  and  Asthma.— 
Medical  Gymastics. — Letter  from  Dr.  Macleod,  explaining  his  Successful  Treatment  of 
Bronchitis  and  Asthma. — Ben  Rhydding  a  Suitable  Resort  for  Invalids  during  Winter 
and  Spring. — Published  by  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  London. _ 


Just  published,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

POSMOGONY;  OR,  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CREATION. 

\J  By  F.  G.  S.  As  the  prevailing  geological  theory,  and  the  work  called  the 
“  Vestiges  of  the  Creation,”  have  tended  to  throw  doubts  on  the  veracity  of  the  Mosaic 
record,  and  have  given  rise  to  most  extraordinary  notions  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
earth,  the  Author  of  this  little  work,  with  the  view  of  removing  these  doubts  and  erro¬ 
neous  impressions,  presents  the  result  of  his  researches,  which  he  trusts  will  show 
that  there  are  no  reasons  whatever  why  the  literal  meaning  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  should  be  changed. — London ;  Thomas  Jeffs,  12,  Paternoster-row. 
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MESSRS.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’  LIST. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

FOR  THE  NEW  SEASON. 


•TALES  FROM  “BLACKWOOD.  No.  VII.  Price 

Sixpence.  The  Previous  Numbers  may  be  had  separately,  Price  6d.  each; 
or  in  2  Vols.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  Is.  6d.  each. 

THE  BALLADS  OF  SCOTLAND.  Edited  by  W. 

Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  D.C.L.,  Author  of  “Lays  of  the  Scottish 
Cavaliers,”  &c.  In  2  Vols.,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  12s. 

DIVERSITIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER, 

Illustrated  in  the  Lives  of  the  Four  Great  Apostles.  Bythc  Very  Rev. 
Dean  IUmsay,  M.A.,  F.E.S.E.,  Dean  of  the  Diocese  of  Edinburgh.  In 
Fcap.  8vo,  price  4s.  6d. 

SERMONS  BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  CAIRD,  A.M., 

Minister  of  the  Park  Church,  Glasgow;  Author  of  “Religion  in  Common 
Life."  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  Gd. 

THE  EIGHTEEN  CHRISTIAN  CENTURIES.  By 

the  Rev.  James  White.  Post  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  BOOK  OF  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND 

MACHINES.  By  James  Slight  and  Robert  Scott  Burn,  Engineers. 
Edited  by  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the  “Book  of  the 
Farm  ”  &c.  In  One  Large  Volume,  uniform  with  the  •  Book  ot  the 
Farm’”  illustrated  with  87G  Engravings,  price  £2  2s.  half  bound. 

SALMON-CASTS  AND  STRAY  SHOTS:  being 

Fly-leaves  from  the  Note-book  of  John  Colquhoun,  Author  of  “The 
Moor  and  the  Loch,”  &c.  A  New  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s. 

SEA-SIDE  STUDIES  AT  ILFRACOMBE,  TENBY, 

THE  SCILLY  ISLES,  and  JERSEY.  By  George  H.  Lewes  Author 
of  “A  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,”  &c.  In  8vo,  with  111  us  tr  a- 
tions  by  the  Author,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms,  10s.  6d. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  ON  PROPERTY  LAW.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  Lord  St.  Leonards.  Sixth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 

THORNDALE;  OR,  THE  CONFLICT  OF  OPINIONS. 

By  William  Smith,  Author  of  “A  Discourse  on  Ethics,”  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  10s.  6d. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.  The  Sad  Fortunes  of 

Amos  Barton — Mr.  Gilfill’s  Love-Story  Janet  s  Repentance. 
By  George  Eliot.  In  2  Vols.,  post  8vo,  price  21s. 

THE  WORKS  OF  PROFESSOR  WILSON,  edited  by 

his  Son-in-Law,  Professor  Perrier.  In  12  Vols.,  Post  8vo,  price 
£3  12s.  cloth.  Contents The  Noctes  Ambrosianje,  4  \  ols.  24s.; 
Essays,  Critical  and  Imaginative,  4  Vols.  24s. ;  The  Recreations 
op  Christopher  North,  2  Yols.  12s.;  Tales,  1  Vol.  Gs. ;  Poetical 
Works,  1  Vol.  6s. 

THE  SKETCITER.  By  the  Rev.  John  Eagles,  A.M. 

Oxon.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  Gd. 

LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS,  AND 

OTHER  POEMS.  By  William  E.  Aytoun,  D.C.L.  Eleventh 
Edition,  Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  03. 

BOTH  WELL :  a  Poem.  By  William  Edhondstoune 
Aytoun,  D.C.L.  A  New  Edition  in  Feap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.  Edited  by  Bon  Gaultier, 

and  Illustrated  by  Doyle,  Leech,  and  Crowquill.  A  New  Edition, 
Crown  8vo,  8s.  Gd. 

LADY  LEE’S  WIDOWHOOD.  By  Lieut. -Cob  E.  B. 

Hamley.  A  New  Edition  in  1  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  with  Hlustrations,  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  from  the  French 

Revolution  in  1789  to  the  Fall  of  Napoleon.  By  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L. 

Library  Edition,  14  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits  £10  10  0 

Crown  Octavo  Edition,  20  Vols.  . . .  „  o  n 

People’s  Edition,  12  Vols.,  in  double  columns  .  2  B  u 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE, 

From  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon.  By  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L.  Seven  Vols.  are  published,  8vo, 
price  15s.  each.  The  Eighth  Volume,  concluding  the  Work,  is  m  the 
.Press. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMON  LIFE.  By  Professor 

J.  F.  W.  Johnston.  With  113  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Copious 
Index.  Two  Vols.,  Crown  8vo,  11s.  6d. 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND,  and 

English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal  Succession  of  Great  Britain. 
By  Agnes  Strickland.  The  Seventh  Volume,  price  10s.  6d.  Volumes 
III  to  VII.  comprise  the  Life  of  Queen  Marti  The  Eighth 
Volume,  to  be  published  in  December,  will  conclude  the  V\  ork. 


THE  LAST  JOURNALS  OF 
HORACE  WALPOLE. 

Edited  by  Dr.  DORAN, 

Author  of  “  The  Queens  of  England  of  the  House  of  Hanover.” 
2  Vols.,  Demy  8vo. 


JOURNAL  KEPT  DURING  THE  GREAT 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

By  Mrs.  DALRYMPLE  ELLIOTT. 

Post  8vo. 


NEW  PICTURES  AND  OLD  PANNELLINGS. 

By  Dr.  DORAN, 

Author  of  “  Habits  and  Men.” 

Post  8vo,  with  Portrait  of  Dr.  Doran.  10s.  Gd. 


COMPLETION  OF 

HORACE  WALPOLE’S  LETTERS. 

THE  NEW  EDITION. 

Edited  by  PETER  CUNNINGHAM. 

Vol.  IS.,  with.  Copious  Index  of  Names,  and  Five  Portraits.  10s.  Gd. 

HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  JOURNALISM, 

From  the  Foundation  of  the  Newspaper  Press  in  Engiand,  to  the  Repea1  of 
the  Stamp  Act  in  1855.  With  Sketches  of  Press  Celebrities. 

By  ALEXANDER  ANDREWS, 

Author  of  “The  Eighteenth  Century.” 

2  Vols.,  Post  8vo. 


45,  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH;  37,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  FOOD. 

By  PETER  LUND  SIMMONDS,  F.R.G.S. 

Author  of  “  A  Dictionary  of  Trade  Products.” 

Foolscap  8vo. 


COMPLETION  OP 

THE  GORDIAN  KNOT. 

A  STOUT  OF  THE  DAY. 

By  SHIRLEY  BROOKS. 

Illustrated  by  John  Tenniel.  8vo. 


gems  of  poetry. 

By  MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD. 

Being  a  New  Edition  of  “The  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life.’ 
Square  8vo,  with  Portrait. 


NEW  EDITION  OF 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS. 

Small  8vo,  5s. 


FIFTH  EDITION  OF 

SERMONS  IN  STONES; 

OR,  SCRIPTURE  CONFIRMED  BY  GEOLOGY. 
Small  8vo,  4s. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  PROFESSOR  CREASY  S 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION. 

With  many  Additions.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


THIRD  EDITION  OF 

MR.  GUBBINS’  MUTINIES  IN  OUDH. 

With  valuable  Additions.  Svo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  15s. 
LONDON-  RICHARD  BENTLFY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S 


Arbemarle-street, 
October,  1858. 


FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


BOOKS  FOR 

I. 

THE  MARQUIS  CORNWALLIS’S  Corre¬ 
spondence  relating  chiefly  to  India,  America,  the  Union  with 
Ireland,  and  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  From  Family  Papers.  Edited  by 
Charles  Eoss,  Esq.  Portrait.  3  vols.  8vo. 

n. 

THREE  VISITS  TO  MADAGASCAR,  DURING 

1853-56.  T\  ith  Notices  of  the  People,  and  Natural  History,  &c.  By 
Bev.  "W  illiam  Ellis,  Author  of  “ Polynesian  Researches.”  Illustra¬ 
tions.  8vo. 

in. 

THE  ALPS  FROM  THE  SIDE  OF  ITALY.  A 

Tour  through  all  the  Eomantic  and  less  frequented  “  Vais”  of  Northern 
Piedmont.  By  Eev.  S.  W.  King.  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 

IV. 

ON  NAVAL  WARFARE  WITH  STEAM. 

By  General  Sir  Howabd  Douglas.  8vo. 

y. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  WATT  (the  Inventor  of  the 

Modern  Steam  Engine).  By  James  P.  Muirhead.  8vo. 

vi. 

THE  FOREST  OF  DEAN.  An  Historical  and 

Descriptive  Account.  By  Eev.  H.  G.  Nicholls.  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo. 

VII. 

ON  COLOUR,  FORM,  AND  PROPORTION, 

and  on  the  Necessity  for  a  Diffusion  of  Taste  among  all  Classes.  By 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson.  Illustrations.  8vo. 

VIII. 

THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  VOLUMES  OF 

EAWLIN SON’S  TRANSLATION  OF  HEEODOTUS,  Completing 
the  Work.  Illustrations.  8vo. 

IX. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AFGHANS.  By  J.  P.  Ferrier. 

Translated,  from  the  Original  MS.,  by  Captain  J  esse.  Map.  8vo. 

x. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HUME.  A  History  of  England, 

abridged  from  Hume,  incorporating  the  Corrections  and  Researches 
of  Recent  Historians,  and  continued  to  the  Present  Time.  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo. 

XI. 

A  SECOND  SERIES  OF  PLAIN  SERMONS, 

Preached  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  the  late  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D. 
Post  8vo. 

XII. 

REMARKS  ON  SECULAR  AND  DOMESTIC 

ARCHITECTURE.  By  G.  G.  Scott..  Second  Edition.  Wood- 
cuts.  8vo. 

xiii. 

SILURIA:  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLDEST 

KNOWN  ROCKS  CONTAINING  ORGANIC  REMAINS.  By 
Sir  R.  Murchison.  Third  Edition,  revised.  Plates.  Med.  8vo. 

XIY. 

LORD  DUFFERIN’S  LETTERS  FROM  HIGH 

LATITUDES.  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 


NOVEMBER. 

xv. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

a.d.  61 — 590.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Robertson.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
Vol.  I.  8vo. 

XVI. 

THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL 

SCIENCES.  By  Mary  Somerville.  Ninth  Edition,  revised. 
Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 

XVII. 

KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER;  or,  the  Results  of 

Labour,  Capital,  and  Skill.  By  Charles  Knight.  Second  Edition, 
with  additional  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 

XVIII. 

THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAND.  From 

the  Norman  Conquest  to  tho  Death  of  Lord  Tenterden.  By  Lord 
Campbell.  Second  Edition,  revised.  3  Vols.  8vo. 

XIX. 

SHALL  AND  WILL.  By  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcap.  8vo. 

xx. 

HOUSEHOLD  SURGERY ;  or,  Hints  on  Emergencies. 

By  John  F.  South,  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  Fifteenth 
Thousand.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 

XXI. 

ONCE  UPON  A  TIME.  By  Charles  Knight. 

Now  Edition,  in  1  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo. 

XXII. 

THE  GENERAL  INDEX  TO  THE  «  QUARTERLY 

REVIEW”  Vols.  81  to  99.  8vo. 


ILLUSTRATED  WORKS. 

CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE.  By 

Lord  Byron.  An  entirely  new  and  beautifully  printed  Edition,  with 
70  original  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and  Sketches  by  Percival 
Skelton,  engraved  on  wood  by  Whymper  and  Cooper.  Crown  4to. 

II. 

FERGUSSON’S  ILLUSTRATED  HANDBOOK 

OF  ARCHITECTURE.  2nd  Edition.  Complete  in  One  Volume. 
With  nearly  900  Illustrations.  8vo. 

ill. 

LOCKHART’S  SPANISH  BALLADS.  Illustrated 

with  Coloured  Borders,  Illuminated  Titles,  Initial  Letters,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  4to.  Price  One  Guinea. 

IV. 

WORDSWORTH’S  GREECE  :  Pictorial,  Descriptive, 

and  Historical.  New  Edition,  With  Maps,  Plates,  and  600  Woodcuts. 
Royal  8vo. 

V. 

iESOP  FOR  THE  MILLION.  A  New  Translation. 

By  Rev  Thomas  James.  38th  Thousand,  with  many  new  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo.  2s.  6d.  (Ready). 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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announcements 

BY 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  CO.,  FARRINGDON  STREET. 


DR.  BUCKLAND’S  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

In  2  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  24s.,  cloth  extra, 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY, 

CONSIDERED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

BY  THE  LATE 

VERY  REV.  WILLIAM  BUCKLAND,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS, 

BY  PROFESSOR  OWEN,  F.R.S.,  PROFESSOR  PHILLIPS,  M.A.,  M.D.,  MR.  ROBERT  BROWN,  F.R.S.,  ETC. 

AND  A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  ADTHOR. 

EDITED  BY  FRANCIS  T.  BUCKLAND,  M.A. 

And  illustrated  with  Steel  Portrait  and  Ninety  full  Page  Engravings. 

[  Ready  for  delivery  on  the  22nd. 


“  Contains  the  information  that  every  one  ought  to  know.” 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  fid.  cloth  lettered,  is  now  ready, 

THE  FOURTH  THOUSAND  OF 

HOW  WE  ARE  GOVERNED. 

BY  ALBANY  EONBLANQUE,  JUNR.,  ESQ. 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE,  BARRISTER- AT -LAW. 

«  Manifest  enough  is  the  value  of  a  comprehensive  book  like  this.  It  is  a  digest  of  the  English  constitution,  not  only  clearly  and  elegantly  written,  but 
C0n8*«y^^.^e6Jy8ofe?How^We1axel^OTemle^  thaHt'diws^how^very  cleMl™^S  e^“£y’  with  great  precision  and  good  sense.’ 

\_Now  ready. 


CHEAP  PRACTICAL  BOOK  ON  THE  RIFLE. 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  half-bound, 

THE  RIFLE,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT. 

BY  HANS  BUSK,  M.  A. 

FIRST  LIEUT.  VICTORIA  RIFLES. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“  We  venture  to  say  that  the  work  before  us  is  an  acquisition  to  all  who  are  interested,  practically  or  scientifically,  in  the  study  of  the  rifle  and  its 

llfCCt‘i)ec£j  the  best  work  on  the  subject  of  rifles  that  has  appeared.”— Brighton  Guardian. 

..mi  •  i  ^  _ a  • _ .11  i-i.-i.  in  i./i/i,iicifa  flirt  inatniP.f.MVn  flTlfl  PHlldlince  01  tll6  YOUHfif  Tine 


“Decidedly  the  best  worK  on  me  sumeut  ui  rmeo  tuuu  uae  - ~  •  -n  * 

« ibis  volume  contains  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  young  rifleman.  —Morning  Post. 


[. Now  ready. 


ROUTLEDGE’S  ILLUSTRATED  VOLUME  for  1859. 

In  Fcap.  4to,  price  21s.,  cloth  extra  gilt,  and  gilt  edges ;  or,  in  morocco  gilt,  or  morocco  antique,  £1  Us.  6d. 

POEMS  BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

SELECTED  AND  EDITED  BY  THE  REY.  R.  A.  WILLMOTT, 

AND  ILLUSTRATED  WITH 

ONE  HUNDRED  DESIGNS  BY  BIRKET  FOSTER,  J.  WOLF,  AND  JOHN  GILBERT. 

ELABORATELY  ENGRAVED  BY  DALZIEL. 

The  Publishers  announce  this  work  with  the  certainty  that  it  is  the  finest  and  most  elaborately  illustrated  Volume  that 

will  appear  this  season.  . 

[ Heady  for  Delivery  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  mst. 


In  the  Press,  to  be  shortly  published, 

A  HANDY  BOOK  ON  CRIMINAL  LAW, 

APPLICABLE  TO  COMMERCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

by  w.  cambpell  sleigh,  esq. 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  AND  CO.,  FARRINGDON  STREET. 
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THE  NEW 

ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUM 

FOE 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 


Alexandre  and  Son  have  just  taken  out  a  New  Patent  for  the  Drawing-Room  Harmonium,  which  effects 
the  greatest  improvement  they  have  ever  made  in  the  Instrument.  The  Drawing-Room  Models  will  be  found 
of  a  softer,  purer,  and  in  all  respects  more  agreeable  tone  than  any  other  instruments.  They  have  a  perfect  and 
easy  means  of  producing  a  diminuendo  or  crescendo  on  any  one  note  or  more ;  the  bass  can  be  perfectly  subdued, 
without  even  the  use  of  the  Expression  Stop,  the  great  difficulty  in  other  Harmoniums.  To  each  of  the  New 
Models  an  additional  blower  is  attached  at  the  back,  so  that  the  wind  can  be  supplied  (if  preferred)  by  a  second 
person,  and  still,  under  the  New  Patent,  the  performer  can  play  with  perfect  expression.  The  Harmonium  is  now 
admirably  adapted  to  all  expressive  Melodies,  to  Songs,  and  in  fact  to  the  best  Secular  as  well  as  Sacred  Music. 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM  MODEL 

IS  MADE  IN  THREE  VARIETIES 

NO. 

1.  THREE  STOPS,  Percussion  Action,  additional  Blower,  and  in  Rosewood  Case  ...  ...  ...  "  25 

2.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  ditto  . 35 

SIXTEEN  STOP&,  ditto  ditto  Voix  Cdleste,  &c.  (The  best  Harmonium  that  can  be  made)  60 

h-R-  -A  hew  Tutor  expressly  for  the  Drawing-Room  Model  is  just  pxiblished  by  Rimbault,  price  4s. 


Messrs.  CHAPPELL  have  an  enormous  Stock  of  the 


SIX-GUINEA  HARMONIUMS, 

And  of  all  "V  arieties  of  the  ordinary  kind,  which  are  perfect  for  the  Cnuncn,  School,  Hall,  or  Concert-Room  : — 


1.  ONE  STOP,  Oak  Case 

2.  Ditto,  Mahogany  Case 

3.  THREE  STOPS,  Oak,  15  guineas ;  Rosewood 

4.  FIVE  STOPS  (Two  rows  Vibrators),  Oak  Case 

Ditto,  ditto  Rosewood  Case 

5.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  Oak,  25  gs.;  Rosewood 
0.  TV  LL\  E  STOPS  (Four  rows  Vibrators),  Oak  or 

Rosewood  Case  . 


10 

12 

16 

22 

23 

26 

35 


NO. 

7.  ONE  STOP  ( With  Percussion 

GUINEAS 

Action ),  Oak  Case...  16 

Ditto, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

18 

8.  THREE  STOPS, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

20 

9.  EIGHT  STOPS, 

ditto 

Oak  or  Rosewood 

32 

10.  TWELVE  STOPS, 

ditto 

Oak  Case  . 

40 

11.  Ditto, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

45 

12.  PATENT  MODEL, 
Rosewood  Case 

ditto 

Polished  Oak  or 

55 

Messrs.  CHAPPELL  beg  also  to  call  attention  to  their 

NEW  AND  UNIQUE  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTES. 


NO. 


GUINEAS. 

25 


1.  In  Mahogany  Case,  6J  octaves  . 

2.  In  Rosewood,  with  Circular  Fall,  6f  octaves  ...  30 

3.  In  Rosewood,  elegant  Case,  Frets,  &c . 35 

4.  In  very  elegant  Walnut,  Ivory-Fronted  Keys,  &c.  40 


N0-  .  GUINEAS" 

5.  The  Unique  Pianoforte,  with  perfect  check  action, 

elegant  Rosewood  Case,  6f  octaves  ...  40 

C.  The  Fobeign  Model,  extremely  elegant,  oblique 
strings,  7  octaves,  best  check  action,  &e.  The 
most  powerful  of  all  upright  Pianofortes  ...  50 

7.  The  West  India  Model,  expressly  for  Hot  Climates  40 


ALSO  TO  TIIBIR 

Immense  Assortment  of  New  and  Second-Hand  Instruments,  by  Broadwood,  Collaed,  and  Eraed,  for  Sale  or  Hire. 
Full  descriptive  Lists  of  Harmoniums  and  of  Pianofortes,  sent  upon  application. 


NEW  AND  CHEAP  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


St  d . 

Chappell’s  100  Dances  (chiefly  D’Albert’s)  for  the  Violin  1  6 

Chappell’s  100  Popular  Songs,  National  Airs,  &c,  for 

the  Violin  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  p  q 

Chappell  s  100  Operatic  Melodies  (all  the  best  Operas) 

for  the  Violin  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  p  5 

N.B.— Similar  Works  for  the  Flute,  the  Cornet  a  Piston, 

and  lor  the  Concertina...  ...  ...  ...  each  1  6 

Rimbault  s  Complete  Tutor  for  the  Harmonium  ...  5  0 


s. 

Chappell’s  Popular  Instruction  Book  for  the  Violin  ...  1 


Chappell’s 

ditto 

Flute  . 

1 

Chappell’s 

ditto 

English  Concertina 

1 

Chappell’s 

ditto 

German  Concertina 

1 

Chappell’s 

ditto 

Cornet  a  Pistons ... 

1 

Rjmbault’s  Fifty  Short  Voluntaries  (from  the  Works  of 
the  best  Composers)  for  the  Harmonium  .  4 


SAT  U  i  v  1  'kiftfrtalogue  of  any  particular  description  of  Music  will  be  sent  (post  fbeb)  on  application  to 
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CHAPPELL  &  CO,  49  &  50,  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


Ai.'. ON  Eon-Anna,  at  their  Office,  -I,  Chnndog-strcet,  Covcnt-sardcn ,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex;  and  Published  by 
fiD  «-**,  <ji  emingrora  Cottage*,  Islington,  at  the  Office,  39,  Southiunpton-utreet,  Strand,  in  the  aarno  County.— October  16,  1838. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  MIDDLE-CLASS  EXAMINATIONS. 

R.  GLADSTONE,  like  mny  apostles  of  the  high- 
pressure  school  of  boy’s  education  which  he  seems  to 
have  espoused,  has  the  misfortune  to  be  fundamentally 
wanting  in  the  conception  of  a  boy.  He  can  imagine  only 
two  inducements  to  a  schoolboy  to  learn  his  lessons,  on  one 
or  other  of  which  we  must  rely.  Either  it  must  be  “  the 
“  perfectly  disinterested  love  of  learning,  a  love  of  learning 
“  which  needs  no  spur  or  incentive  from  without,  but  is  led 
“  forward  by  the  intrinsic  charms  and  graces  of  the  subject,” 
or  it  must  be  high-pressure  competition  for  academical 
honours.  Against  the  disinterested  love  of  learning  for  the 
sake  of  its  own  charms  and  graces,  he  very  forcibly  arrays 
“  the  svants  and  the  exigencies,  the  dangers  and  the  tempta- 
“  tions  of  the  particular  age”  in  which  Master  Johnny  lives; 
and  he  very  cogently  concludes  that  to  counteract  this 
pressure  some  powerful  counter-pressure  must  be  applied,  and 
that  Master  Johnny  must  be  subjected  to  severe  academical 
competition.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  the  boy 
may  be  made  to  learn  his  lessons  by  the  authority  of  his 
master,  with  the  help  of  a  moderate  amount  of  the  stimulus 
of  emulation.  In  the  same  way,  when  defending  the  com¬ 
petitive  system  from  the  charge  of  engendering  seltish  rivalry, 
he  says  that  one  candidate  is  “  a  standard-bearer  ”  in  the 
path  of  knowledge  to  another.  Is  he  speaking  of  Master 
Johnny  beating  Master  Tommy  in  a  competition  for  a 
prize,  or  of  Adams  and  Leverkier  merging  their  rival  claims 
to  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  in  their  generous  enthusiasm 
for  their  common  science?  We  should  like  to  know  whether 
“  a  standard-bearer  ”  is  exactly  the  figure  under  which  the 
mind  of  the  defeated  Tommy  presents  to  itself  his  trium¬ 
phant  competitor  in  the  august  career  of  intellectual  progress. 

If  the  promoters  of  these  vast  schemes  of  examination  and 
competition  wish  to  talk  sense  and  to  avoid  doing  great 
mischief,  they  must  remember  that  it  is  with  boys,  and  not 
with  men,  that  they  are  dealing.  Whether  the  unlimited 
use  of  rivalry,  stimulated  by  an  extravagant  prostitution  of 
academical  honours,  is  or  is  not  the  best  mode  of  forming 
the  character  of  boys,  we  may  leave  them  to  consider  at 
their  leisure.  We  must  beg  leave  decidedly  to  differ  from 
them  when  they  assert  that  rivalry,  such  as  their  competi¬ 
tions  stimulate,  is  not  a  selfish  passion,  or  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  emulous  desire  to  draw  from  the  unlimited  trea¬ 
sure  of  knowledge,  or  with  intellectual  efforts  made  by  a 
man  for  the  good  of  his  kind.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  com¬ 
petition,  and  high  competition,  has  long  been  in  use  at  the 
Universities  as  a  means  of  stimulating  to  industry  students 
who,  being  too  old  to  be  driven  by  authority,  cannot  be  made 
to  work  in  any  other  way.  But  the  Universities  have 
hitherto  confined  the  use  of  this  stimulus,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  men.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time  declai-ed  that  it  is  to 
be  substituted  for  the  ordinary  authority  of  masters  and 
parents  in  the  case  of  boys.  Those  who  are  responsible  for 
its  employment  at  the  Universities,  if  they  reflect  at  all  on 
what  they  are  doing,  know  very  well  that  they  are  using 
a  powerful  but  somewhat  perilous  instrument.  They  trust 
for  the  counteraction  of  its  bad  effects  to  the  high  social  and 
religious  influences  of  the  place,  to  the  antidote  supplied  to 
selfishness  by  the  generous  spirit  of  corporate  communities, 
to  the  sense  and  self-knowledge  which  students  at  their  age 
may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  attained,  and  to  the  near 
view  of  the  great  objects  of  real  life  which  all  the  compe¬ 
titors  have  before  them,  to  prevent  academical  classes  and 
prizes  from  assuming  too  great  an  importance  in  their  eyes. 
Besides  this,  there  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  redeeming 
motive  of  interest  in  the  subjects  studied,  which  all  recent 
academical  changes  have  tended  rather  to  strengthen  as 
against  the  principle  of  mere  ambition  appealed  to  by  com¬ 
petition.  Finally,  the  men  are  their  own  masters,  not  in 


Pkice  6d. 
Stamped  7 d. 


the  hands  of  a  cramming  schoolmaster  who  has  to  subsist  by 
their  public  performances.  Few  of  them  are  inclined  to 
overwork  themselves,  and  the  College  Tutor  has  no  earthly 
object  in  persuading  them  to  do  so. 

It  is  most  true  that  it  is  the  high  duty  and  great  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  Universities  and  their  Colleges,  as  endowed  places 
of  learning,  to  draw  intellectual  merit  from  its  obscurity, 
and  to  fit  it  for  the  service  of  the  State.  But  it  is  another 
question  whether  this  duty  is  best  and  most  safely  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  the  Middle-class  Examination  scheme. 
Under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  Act,  the  number  of  open 
scholarships  at  Oxford  has  been  immensely  increased,  and 
their  value  raised  so  as  to  make  them  a  real  assistance,  and 
almost  a  maintenance  for  the  student  during  his  University 
course.  The  recent  extension  of  the  studies  also  gives  a 
fair  chance  of  winning  scholarships  to  many  who  may  have 
been  unable  to  afford  an  expensive  classical  education.  For 
these  scholarships,  the  Colleges,  examining  really  high,  get 
young  men  of  from  nineteen  to  twenty  of  genuine  power,  who 
may  have  a  fair  chance  of  maintaining  themselves  at  a  high 
level  in  after  life ;  and  the  number  of  fellowships  for  the 
future  seems  likely  to  be  so  large  as  to  provide  with  com¬ 
petent  suppoi-t  most  youths  of  industry  and  talent  during 
the  first  struggles  of  their  professional  career.  This  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  giving  a  barren  but  intoxicating  honour 
wholesale  to  boys  and  lads,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
will  probably  prove  devoid  of  talent,  and  then  turning  them 
out  to  support  themselves  at  a  high  level  if  they  can,  and,  if 
not,  to  sink  into  unhappiness  and  fill  society  with  restlessness 
and  discontent.  As  to  the  complaint,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
echoes,  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  hitherto  been 
Universities  for  the  rich — who  but  the  rich  can  be  expected 
to  come  to  Universities  where  men  are  kept  under  education, 
and  out  of  remunerative  employment,  till  they  are  one  or  two 
and  twenty  years  of  age?  And  what  advantage  would  there 
be  in  jumbling  together  school  and  college,  and  actually 
diminishing  the  tribute  which  our  upper  classes  pay  to  society 
in  their  long  education,  by  lowering  the  qualifications  for  all 
degrees  to  suit  the  convenience  of  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  that  tribute,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  inclined  to  do? 

The  University  of  Oxford  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “Bunkum,” 
though  a  “Bunkum”  as  far  superior  to  any  Yankee  “Bunkum” 
as  his  eloquence  is  to  any  American  “stump.”  All  his  accounts 
of  her  proceedings,  therefore,  are  naturally  steeped  in  the 
hues  of  an  affectionate  fancy.  From  his  language  one  would 
think  that  she,  in  her  collective  wisdom,  had  long  been  matur- 
ing  this  A.  A.  scheme,  and  that,  ever  disci’eet  in  her  benefi¬ 
cence,  she  had  seized,  but  not  anticipated,  the  auspicious  hour 
for  conferring  this  boon  upon  the  nation.  The  truth  is,  that 
nine-tenths  of  her  members  never  were  more  taken  aback  in 
their  lives  than  when  they  heard  that  the  other  tenth  had 
suddenly  hurried  this  vast  scheme  tln-ough  Council  and  Con¬ 
vocation.  We  will  venture  to  say,  moreover,  that  were  the 
small  body  who  really  carried  the  measure  to  be  now  fairly 
polled  by  ballot,  not  a  few  of  them  would  vote  to  be  well  rid  of 
it,  at  least  so  far  as  the  A  .A.  part  of  it  is  concerned.  Not  that 
their  zeal  for  educational  improvement  throughout  the  nation 
has  in  the  least  degree  waxed  cold,  but  that  they  begin  to  doubt 
the  feasibility  and  discretion  of  this  particular  scheme.  It 
seems  highly  probable  that  a  speedy  solution  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  breaking-down  of  the  machinery  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  under  a  weight  of  examinees  which  it  is  not  calculated 
to  bear,  and  by  the  impossibility  of  finding  enthusiasts  to  do 
a  great  work  of  love  in  the  dog-days  of  two  successive  years. 
There  will  then  be  an  occasion  for  Air.  Gladstone  to  move 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  University  for  its  sincere  and  earnest 
desire  to  promote  the  intellectual  welfare  of  the  people, 
though  it  be  in  this  instance  a  zeal  not  clearly  guided  by 
foresight  or  tempered  by  discretion.  In  that  vote  we  shall 
be  ready  most  cordially  to  join. 
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ENGLAND  AND  HER  COLONIES. 

OF  all  the  subjects  to  which  the  students  of  social  economy 
have  lately  been  inviting  public  attention  at  Liverpool, 
none  is  more  profoundly  interesting  to  an  Englishman  than 
the  history  of  British  Colonization,  the  treatment  of  which 
was  fitly  assigned  to  Sir  James  Stephen.  Without  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  the  precise  accuracy  of  the  learned  Professor’s 
definitions,  or  to  sustain  the  whole  breadth  of  his  generaliza¬ 
tions,  we  think  the  Times  has  dealt  rather  hard  measure  to 
a  discourse  which  has  fixed  our  attention  on  some  important 
truths,  and  supplied  a  satisfactory  answer  to  certain  wide¬ 
spread  fallacies.  The  ideas  of  most  Englishmen  on  the  subject 
of  our  possessions  beyond  the  seas  correspond  pretty  much 
with  the  irregular  methods  by  which  those  possessions  have 
been  acquired,  and  the  anomalous  tenure  by  which  they  are 
held.  The  foreign  dominion  of  the  British  Crown  has  grown 
up  much  like  the  Constitution  itself,  from  a  sort  of  national 
instinct  rather  than  any  deep-laid  or  deliberate  plan.  Some¬ 
times  the  enterprise  of  commerce,  sometimes  warlike  ambition 
— here  the  thirst  of  gold,  there  the  mere  pressure  of  want — 
has  carried  our  nice  to  seek  fortune  or  subsistence  among 
savage  men  and  in  inhospitable  climes.  One  inaccuracy 
in  Sir  James  Stephen’s  classification,  which  has  been  justly 
animadverted  upon,  is  the  confusion  into  which  he  has 
suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  between  settlements  which 
are  only  in  the  nature  of  military  posts  and  those  which 
are  properly  English  colonies.  Our  establishments  in 
Hindostan,  at  Corfu,  and  at  Gibraltar,  differ  from  the 
societies  which  we  have  founded  in  Canada,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  Australia,  probably  not  less  in  the  destiny 
which  awaits  them  than  in  their  conditions  of  existence. 
England  possesses  beyond  the  seas  two  empires — an  empire 
of  conquest  and  an  empire  of  colonization.  To  the  short¬ 
sighted  view  of  unreflecting  men,  the  empire  of  conquest  will 
always  offer  the  most  striking  attraction.  The  results  are 
more  flattering  to  the  national  vanity,  which  derives  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  sense  of  superior  force.  The  fruits  are 
more  rapidly  ripened  for  enjoyment.  The  gains  derived  from 
a  subject  society,  already  full-grown  and  capable  of  immediate 
service,  are  more  direct  and  tangible.  In  other  days,  a  sugar 
island  was  the  prize  of  many  a  long  and  bloody  war,  and  the 
annexation  of  a  province  was  the  dream  of  each  new  Governor- 
General.  Every  Englishman  knows  the  names  of  the  victor 
of  riassey  and  the  captor  of  Gibraltar,  but  few  could  tell  who 
fouuded  the  English  race  in  Australia,  or  who  peopled  with 
our  own  kindred  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawi-ence.  Yet  how 
incomparably  more  solid  and  lastiug  is  the  latter  than  the 
former  possession !  We  have  had  a  rude  warning  what  may 
one  day  be  the  fate  of  our  Indian  Empire.  The  vitality 
which  still  survives  in  oixr  race  and  our  dominion  has  enabled 
xxs  to  ride  out  the  storm  ;  but  the  story  of  Roman  rule,  and 
in  yet  more  modern  days  the  example  of  Spain,  teach  how 
i-apidly  an  empix-e  on  which  the  sun  never  sets  may  melt 
away.  A  military  occupation  is  a  parasitical  growth — a 
time  colony  has  life  in  itself.  The  Greeks,  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  were  the  only  people  who  really  colonized,  and 
their  plantations  survived  for  centuiies.  The  Romans,  who 
occupied  the  woi'ld,  after  a  few  generations  of  conqxxest  were 
swept  away  as  though  they  had  never  existed. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  foundation,  and  the 
conditions  which  have  conduced  to  the  growth,  of  our 
Colonial  Empire,  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  our  national  temperament  and  character  that 
the  study  of  the  one  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  other.  We  cannot  accept  the  solution  which  Sir 
James  Stephen  finds  for  the  English  passion  for  foreign 
settlements  in  the  inclemency  of  oixr  climate  and  the  un¬ 
gratefulness  of  our  soil.  As  far  as  our  military  ac¬ 
quisitions  are  concerned,  it  was  certainly  not  in  seai-ch  of 
physical  ease  that  the  conquerors  of  Hindostan  braved  the 
sun  of  the  tropics ;  nor,  we  believe,  ai-e  the  pastures  of 
Kaffraria  more  productive  than  the  meadows  of  Cheshire. 
It  was  not  in  search  of  a  milder  climate  or  a  moi-e  gratefxd 
soil  that  C'yESAR  penetrated  the  foi-ests  of  Gaul  and  subdued 
the  savages  of  Britain.  The  oestrum  of  a  dominant  l'ace 
is  an  eleinentaiy  principle  which  defies  analysis.  Still 
less  can  we  assent  to  the  theory  which  finds  the  principal 
and  motive  cause  of  our  colonization  in  the  pressure  of 
miseiy  and  want.  Sir  James  Stephen  has  drawn  a  graphic 
and  touching  picture  of  that  which  he  fox-bids  us  to  call  the 
“  Ii-ish  Exodus.”  And,  no  doubt,  that  great  catastrophe 
which  emptied  Ireland  gave  a  large  increase  to  our  colonial 
settlements.  But  if  it  were  true  that  it  is  only  under  the 


pressure  of  exti-eme  misei-y  that  the  current  of  emigration 
can  be  kept  regularly  flowing,  it  woxxld  follow  that  those 
nations  in  which  the  popxxlation  is  most  destitute  must  be 
those  possessing  the  greatest  aptitude  for  colonization,  and 
that,  iix  propoi-tioix  as  a  people  is  floui-ishing  and  prespereus,  it 
will  less  and  less  addict  itself  to  foi-eign  settlements.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  exact  position  assumed  by  Sir  James  Stephen, 
when  he  affirms  that  “  to  induce  any  one  maxi  to  cross 
“  the  ocean  in  search  of  a  new  domicile  yoxx  must 
“  employ  some  enei-getic  foi-ce.  To  induce  nxillions  of 
“  men  to  take  that  step  simultaneously,  you  need  a  force 
“  analogoxxs  to  that  by  which  geologists  tell  us  that  conti- 
“  nents  have  been  upheaved.  The  only  force  adequate  to 
“  such  a  result  is  the  pressure  of  extreme  calamity  and 
“  terror.”  Has  the  learned  Pi-ofessor  foi-gotten  the  l-xxsli 
from  the  United  States  to  the  gold-fields  of  California,  and 
does  he  suppose  that  it  is  “calamity  or  ten-or”  which  has 
peopled  Ballarat,  and  which  threatens  to  inundate  British 
Colixmbia  1  The  truth  is,  that  hope,  and  desire,  and  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  have  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  emigration 
as  misei-y  or  despair.  If  our  colouies  were  peopled  only  by 
abject  oxxtcasts,  their  stoi-y  would  have  beeix  a  very  different 
one  in  the  past,  and  their  futxu-e  woxxld  offer  a  veiy  different 
promise. 

In  the  rest  of  Sir  James  Stephen’s  speculations  we  ax-e 
happy  to  be  able  to  concxxr  more  cox-dially.  We  thoroughly 
agi-ee  in  his  repudiation  of  Sir  George  Lewis’s  pseixdo- 
econonxical  doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  colonies  to  the  mother 
counti-y.  We  believe  that  any  reflecting  man  will  allow 
that  “  the  glory  of  being  the  meti-opolis  of  these  magnificent 
“  dependencies  is  a  substantial  advantage  to  Gi-eat  Britain,” 
though  we  cannot  reci-uit  our  ai-mies  from  their  people,  or 
enrich  our  treasury  fx-om  their  wealth — though  we  may  no 
longer  send  convicts  to  their  shores,  or  interfere  dii-ectly  in 
their  intei-nal  government.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  neces- 
sai-y  commei-cial  advantages  which  must  flow  from  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  of  a  race  with  the  same 
tastes,  the  same  wants,  the  same  habits  as  our  own.  The 
less  tangible  and  less  material  influences  by  which  our  colonies 
l-eact  upon  the  mother  country  ai-e  not  the  less  real,  as  Sir 
James  Stephen  well  expresses  it,  because  “they  cannot  be 
“  spanned  by  the  theodolite,  or  weighed  by  the  steelyai-d,  or 
“  mcasux-ed  by  avoirdupois.”  Is  it  nothing  that  we  shoxxld 
have  established  evei-ywhei-e  societies  of  Englishmen  where 
our  sxxi-plus  population  finds  a  natural  outlet,  where  it  may 
mxxltiply  and  replenish  the  earth  with  men  of  our  own  tongue, 
our  own  faith,  and  oxir  own  freedom  1  Is  it  nothing  that 
the  sinister  pi-edictions  of  Maethus  are  thus  for  ever  dis¬ 
pelled — that  no  Englishman  can  henceforth  be  told  that 
“  there  is  no  cover  laid  for  him  at  Natxu-e’s  board,”  seeing  that 
at  these  side  tables,  thus  opportunely  spread,  tlxei-e  is  enough 
for  all,  and  to  spare  1 

At  a  time  when  men  of  such  power  axid  influence  as  Mr. 
Bright  are  misusing  their  abilities  and  eloquence  by  lowering 
the  tone  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  this  gi-eat  and  noble 
woi-k,  seeking  in  it  only  an  instrument  to  pander  to  base 
passions  and  mean  jealousies,  it  is  well  that  our  attention 
should  be  fixed  on  the  higher  and  worthier  aspects  oi  our 
Colonial  Empire.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that,  in  that 
which  has  been  the  least  conscious,  and,  humanly  speaking,  the 
most  accidental  of  our  imperial  achievements,  our  highest 
title  to  the  admix-ation  and  gratitude  of  mankind  will  in  after 
ages  consist.  The  day  may  possibly  ari-ive  when  England,  ex¬ 
periencing  the  decline  which  seems  to  be  the  fate  oi  nations  no 
less  than  of  individuals,  will  have  to  retire  from  her  foreign 
conquests — when  we  shall  leave  Hindostan  to  her  fate  as 
the  Romans  abandoned  Britain  which  they  had  with  so 
much  difficulty  subdued — when  the  English  flag  will  no 
longer  fly  on  the  rock  of  Gibi-altai’ — when  the  Kaffirs  shall 
occupy  Cape  Town,  and  the  Malays  reclaim  possession  of 
Singapore.  But  even  then,  in  that  decay  of  the  English  Empire 
which  French  journalists  have  so  often  predicted  and  seem 
so  eagerly  to  desire,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  its  tongue,  its 
mannei-s,  its  faith,  and  its  institutions,  will  survive  in  a  youth 
pei-petually  i-enewed  on  the  shores  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  over  the  boundless  plains  of 
Austi-alia.  It  is  the  x-epi-oductive  enei-gy  of  colonization 
which  gives  to  the  English  nation  the  promise,  which  has 
belonged  to  no  other  people,  of  an  indestructible  continuance 
as  long  as  the  human  species  shall  inhabit  the  earth.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  connect  so  l-emarkable  and  peculiar  a 
destiny  with  some  special  scheme  in  the  Providential  govern¬ 
ment  of  man.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conjecture  what  is  the 
aim  which  this  colonizing  instinct  is  intended  to  subserve. 
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Fot  mote  than  a  thousand  years  the  spread  of  Christianity 
by  the  work  of  national  conversion  seems  almost  wholly  to 
have  ceased.  Since  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  it  is  not 
possible  to  lay  a  finger  on  the  map  and  point  to  a  spot  of  the 
earth  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  heathendom.  The 
area  of  Christendom  has  been  indeed  extended,  but  it  has 
been  by  the  extension  of  the  Christian  races.  The  thought  of 
the  great  work  which  is  being  accomplished  through  our 
instrumentality  rather  than  by  our  will — for  the  growth  of 
our  colonies  has  been  singularly  spontaneous  and  unconscious 
—  crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  cevo — the  reflection  that  day  by 
day  is  going  forth  from  our  shores  a  race  destined  to  fill  all 
corners  of  the  earth  with  a  population  of  Christian  men 
talking  our  tongue,  thinking  our  thoughts,  imbued  with  our 
faith,  and  sharing  our  freedom,  to  be  to  all  time  the  hope 
of  civilization  and  the  sanctuary  of  religion — this  is  at  once 
a  truer  and  a  more  wholesome  estimate  of  our  Colonial 
Empire  than  the  distorted  picture  presented  by  the  petty 
and  peevish  spirit  of  Mr.  Bright  to  the  jaundiced  vision  of 
the  Glasgow  weavers. 


COMETARY  LITERATURE. 

THE  Social  Science  meeting  overlooked  one  question  which 
has  lately  been  making  itself  very  prominent,  and  which 
seems  fairly  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Association. 
What  are  the  relations  of  the  daily  Press  to  Science  in 
general  and  the  Comet  in  particular  1  Some  may  pooh-pooh 
the  question  altogether,  and  tell  us  broadly  that  news¬ 
papers  have  nothing  to  do  with  science.  But  this  clearly 
won’t  do,  for  we  have  had,  for  the  last  month,  innumerable 
explanations  in  the  Times — all  different,  and  all  of  course 
conclusively  right — of  every  particular  about  the  Comet  and 
its  tail,  not  to  mention  a  couple  of  leaders  on  the  subject, 
which,  if  they  had  been  the  only  phenomena,  might  perhaps 
have  been  accounted  for  by  the  season  of  the  year.  Then 
the  opposite  theory  is  almost  as  great  a  failure.  The  news¬ 
paper,  it  may  be  said,  is  concerned  with  everything  that 
interests  the  public— from  the  last  wonderful  shower  of  frogs 
to  the  tail  of  Donati’s  comet.  Its  columns  are  open  to  the 
speculations  of  all  who  can  throw  light  upon  such  mysteries ; 
and,  side  by  side  with  the  truly  marvellous  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  its  correspondents,  appear  the  editorial  comments 
which  sum  up  the  truths  announced  by  astronomers,  and 
guide  the  reader  safely  through  the  maze  of  theories  which 
have  changed  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  poor  Comet  at 
least  six  times  in  a  week.  This  is  decidedly  the  dignified 
view.  It  asserts  the  universal  gravitation  of  all  things, 
science  included,  to  the  editorial  centre,  and  might  be  ac- 
cepted  as  the  true  theory  if  it  were  not  so  difficult  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  facts.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts 
perhaps,  for  truly  the  facts  are  as  absurd  as  they  well  could 
be.  Never  was  seen  such  a  jumble  of  letters  as  have  been 
duly  printed,  day  after  day,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
scientific  and  unscientific  worlds.  There  has  been  some¬ 
thing  to  suit  all  tastes.  A  table  of  sober  calculations 
from  a  real  working  astronomer  turns  up  one  day,  and 
on  the  next  the  scientific  column  is  occupied  by  a 
gentleman  who  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  Comet  is 
made  of  glass.  Then  a  comically  gloomy  correspondent  in¬ 
forms  us  that  a  collision  with  the  nucleus  would  be  an  imme¬ 
diate  return  to  “  most  everlasting  chaos,”  which  would  be  an 
alarming  announcement  were  it  not  certain  that  no  one  really 
knows  anything  about  the  matter,  except  that  the  mass  of  a 
comet  is  so  small  as  to  defy  all  attempts  to  measure  it.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  communication  of  all,  the  “  Original  View  of 
the  Comit,”  was  printed  as  a  joke;  but  as  it  was  solemnly  dis¬ 
cussed  (in  spite  of  the  curiosities  of  orthography  which  it 
contained)  in  a  series  of  letters  between  correspondents 
who  quoted  not  only  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  but 
Newton  and  Kepler  to  boot,  and  gave  quite  a  scientific 
twang  to  a  very  ridiculous  controversy,  the  hypothesis 
may  possibly  have  been  honoured  with  publicity  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  cometary  science.  The  scheme 
certainly  hung  together  beautifully.  An  infinite  supply 
of  planets  in  course  of  conflagration  was  the  first  postu¬ 
late,  but  this  was  said  to  be  only  a  development  of  a 
Scriptural  intimation,  and  might  therefore  be  assumed  as  a 
part  of  the  normal  arrangements  of  the  universe.  Having 
got  a  blazing  globe  when  required,  the  next  thing  was  to 
turn  it  into  a  comet  with  a  tail,  which  was  done  after  this 
fashion.  The  atmosphere  round  a  burning  world  would  of 
course  be  illuminated  by  the  flames,  but  only  the  side  re¬ 
moved  from  the  sun  would  be  visible,  because  the  superior 


light  of  the  solar  rays  Avould  elsewhere  overpower  the  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  flames.  The  slight  difficulty  that,  if  the  sun’s 
light  were  stronger  than  the  Comet’s,  it  ought  to  make  the  rest 
of  the  cometary  atmosphere  still  more  conspicuous  than  the 
part  which  was  illuminated  only  by  the  domestic  confla¬ 
gration,  was  too  simple  to  occur  to  any  of  the  combatants ; 
and  the  whole  argument  was  fought  out  to  the  end  on  an 
assumption  which  was  exactly  equivalent  to  saying  that,  if  a 
house  caught  fire  by  daylight,  not  only  the  flames  themselves, 
but  the  whole  sunny  side  of  the  building,  smoke  and  all,  would 
immediately  become  invisible.  If  the  first  letter  was  a  hoax 
on  the  Times,  as  we  suppose  it  must  have  been,  it  almost 
deserves  to  rank  with  the  invention  of  a  gentleman  who, 
some  years  ago,  took  in  the  semi-scientific  world  with  the 
announcement  that  whereas  the  limit  of  telescopic  power 
was  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  light  in  using  high  magnifiers, 
he  had  surmounted  the  difficulty  by  an  arrangement  of  lamps 
in  the  tube  of  his  instrument. 

In  the  case  of  the  Comet,  as  in  that  of  the  telescope,  the 
hoax  gets  its  plausibility  from  an  apparent  acceptance  of 
scientific  facts  or  recognised  theories.  The  idea  that  the 
tails  of  comets  might  be  merely  effects  of  light  on  a  portion 
of  a  diffused  atmosphere  had  been  thrown  out  more  than 
once  by  astronomers  who  were  staggered  by  the  difficulty  of 
a  tail  of  ponderable  matter  moving  with  a  rapidity  and  in  a 
manner  wholly  at  variance  with  the  law  of  gravitation. 
When  a  comet  swings  in  a  few  hours  through  a  considerable 
arc  in  its  perihelion  passage,  its  tail— if,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  it  maintains  a  direction  nearly  opposite  to  the  sun — has 
to  sweep  over  an  area  incalculably  larger  than  the  sun’s 
attraction  could  make  it  describe  ;  and  the  possibility  of  the 
tail  being  an  optical  effect,  and  not  a  material  object,  has 
been  often  suggested  as  a  hypothetical  explanation,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  more  common  supposition  of  a  peculiar  force 
in  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  throwing  off  and  controlling  the 
matter  of  the  tail  with  an  energy  far  exceeding  the  power  of 
the  gravitation  by  which  the  planetary  system  is  swayed. 
Astronomers  know  quite  well  that  they  have  not  the  means 
at  present  of  determining  such  questions,  which  therefore 
fall  appropriately  within  the  province  of  gentlemen  who 
write  to  the  Times.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  special 
correspondence  on  the  Comet  is  not  that  ridiculous  inferences 
are  drawn  from  hypothetical  data,  but  that  the  ambitious 
theorists  who  rush  so  eagerly  into  print  have  in  general 
kept  themselves  in  total  darkness  as  to  the  most  familiar 
facts  of  cometary  history.  Splendid  hypotheses  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  account  for  the  tails  of  comets  always  pointing 
away  from  the  sun ;  but  the  discoverers  evidently  thought  it 
immaterial  to  inquire  in  what  direction  these  appendages 
really  did  point,  or  they  would  have  found  that,  in  spite  of 
their  demonstrations  to  the  contrary,  tails  were  often  pro¬ 
jected  towards  the  sun,  and  at  all  sorts  of  angles  with  his 
direction.  The  returns  of  the  same  blazing  world,  at 
moderate  intervals,  for  thousands  of  years,  without  any 
symptoms  of  its  being  nearly  burnt  out,  might  also  have 
puzzled  the  theorists  a  little,  if  they  had  not  escaped  the 
difficulty  by  happy  ignorance  of  the  fact. 

But  if  the  Times'  correspondence  is  mysterious,  its  leaders 
are  bewildering  too.  One  never  knows  whether  they  are 
meant  to  poke  fun  at  the  Comet,  or  to  supply  questionable 
scientific  instruction.  One  day,  we  have  a  playful  question 
whether  the  whole  affair  is  not  a  balloon,  of  which  the  nucleus 
is  the  car — which  seems  to  favour  the  jocose  theory.  But 
since  then,  the  other  view  has  been  supported  by  a  grave  ex¬ 
position  of  the  nature  of  comets,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is 
inferred  that,  if  these  wanderers  move  by  the  same  laws  as 
our  planets,  they  must  trace  out  ellipses,  and  that  the 
assumption  of  a  parabolic  orbit,  which  astronomers  make  for 
convenience  of  calculation  as  a  first  approximation,  must 
consequently  be  false.  There  is  not  the  least  occasion  for 
the  Times  or  its  correspondents  to  know  that  parabolic  or 
hyperbolic  orbits  would  be  quite  as  consistent  with  the  laws 
by  which  our  planets  move  as  the  ellipses  which  seem  to  be 
more  in  favour,  or  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  observed 
comets  have  as  yet  been  proved  to  have  elliptical  ele¬ 
ments.  But  neither  is  it  requisite  to  write  about  the  Comet ; 
and  if  the  subject  is  to  be  discussed  at  all,  it  would  perhaps 
be  as  well  to-keep  clear  of  blunders,  and  to  take  some  pains 
to  distinguish  genuine  scientific  communications  from  the 
nonsense  of  conceited  correspondents  who  think  it  much 
finer  to  expose  their  ignorance  in  the  Times  than  to  correct 
it,  as  they  might  do,  by  lialf-an-hour’s  study  of  any  Popular 
Astronomy.  As  it  is  now  a  settled  thing  that  newspaper 
reading  is  the  end  and  object  of  mechanics’  institutes,  we 
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suppose  that  artisans  must  get  their  science  from  this  source ; 
and  as  there  may  he  some  too  ignorant  to  sift  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff  of  the  cometary  correspondence,  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  as  well  had  the  more  preposterous  letters 
been  excluded  from  the  columns  of  the  Leading  Journal. 
A  correspondent  would  scarcely  he  allowed  to  fill  “your 
“valuable  space”  with  a  letter  containing  an  ingenious 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  fact  of  all  men  being  exactly 
six  feet  high.  But  this  would  not  be  at  all  more  absurd 
than  the  theories  which  have  been  suggested  by  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  as  to  the  reason  why  comets’  tails  are 
always  turned  directly  from  the  sun.  A  newspaper  may 
reasonably  enough  affect  absolute  ignorance  of  science,  or  it 
may  treat  it  with  competent  knowledge.  But  in  the  one 
case  it  would  not  attempt  scientific  leaders,  and  in  the  other 
it  might  be  expected  to  reject  pseudo-scientific  nonsense  such 
as  the  Times  has  lately  printed. 


THE  “  CHARLES  ET  GEORGES.” 

LPHE  affair  of  the  Charles  et  Georges,  which  was  seized  by 
X  the  Portuguese  authorities  for  contraband  practices  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  will  probably  be  settled  without  any 
serious  collision,  and,  at  the  worst,  the  weaker  Power  may 
submit  without  degradation  to  the  menace  of  irresistible 
force.  If  the  recommendation  of  the  Paris  Plenipotentiaries 
in  1856  is  under  any  circumstances  to  take  effect,  it  might 
be  thought  that  an  impartial  arbitrator  ought  to  settle  a 
dispute  which  could  not  have  arisen  from  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  Portugal  to  give  offence  ;  but  the  era  of  I 
universal  peace  is  still  far  off,  and  it  is  only  sur¬ 
prising  that  incessant  national  quai’rels  so  seldom  blaze 
up  into  actual  war.  One  security  against  hostilities  con¬ 
sists  in  the  great  inequality  of  strength  among  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Powers  of  Europe.  Belgium  cannot  go  to  war  with 
Prussia,  or  Tuscany  with  Austria,  and  Portugal  would  not 
be  allowed  by  neighbours  or  allies  to  engage  in  the  hopeless 
enterprise  of  resisting  the  strength  of  France.  If,  however,  1 
the  circumstances  have  been  correctly  reported,  justice  seems  ! 
in  the  present  instance  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  weaker  party,  j 
The  French  vessel  was  captured  in  Portuguese  waters 
on  account  of  the  breach  of  a  regulation  which  excluded 
foreign  traders  from  that  part  of  the  coast.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  English  Government  might  issue 
a  similar  prohibition  applying  to  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
or  that  France  might  declare  that  the  Norman  ports  were 
henceforth  reserved  to  the  national  flag;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  Count  Walewski  has  disputed  the  validity  of  the  law 
or  ordinance  which  has  long  been  notoriously  in  force  in 
Mozambique.  The  rules  of  international  law  which  main¬ 
tain  the  freedom  of  the  open  seas  have  no  application  to  the 
shallow  waters,  which  are  a  part  of  the  local  dominion.  The 
seizure  of  the  Charles  et  Georges  was  lather  an  act  of  police 
than  an  execution  under  colour  of  public  law,  and  it  does  j 
not  appear  in  what  respect  the  municipal  regulation  is  alleged 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  foreigners. 

The  irritation  which  has  been  displayed  on  the  subject 
arises  from  the  connexion  of  the  dispute  with  the  Slave-trade  j 
controversy.  The  captured  vessel  was  freighted  with  free 
black  emigrants,  who  had  probably  gone  through  the  form  of 
being  apparently  kidnapped  and  actually  manacled  as  a  part 
of  their  voluntary  bargain.  It  happens  for  the  moment  to  be 
an  article  of  the  French  official  creed,  that  a  crimping  negro 
chief  is  engaged  in  a  legitimate  commercial  undertaking 
when  he  contracts  for  the  supply  of  indigenous  labour ;  and 
the  suggestion  that  the  process  is  practically  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  the  Slave-trade  is  generally  understood  to  proceed 
from  the  hypocritical  jealousy  of  perfidious  Albion.  It  is 
also  a  long-established  tradition  in  France  that  Portugal  is 
but  a  province  of  England,  nor  have  indignant  politicians 
taken  the  trouble  to  explain  why  the  dominant  Power  has 
never  succeeded  in  removing  the  numerous  fiscal  impedi¬ 
ments  which  deprive  the  Peninsula  of  Yorkshire  woollens  and 
Sheffield  cutlery,  while  they  stint  the  English  customer  of 
his  indispensable  supplies  of  port.  The  existence  and  efficacy 
of  the  Methuen  treaty  is  no  more  open  to  question  in  France 
than  the  Smithfield  wife-market,  which,  as  a  recent  pam¬ 
phleteer  remarks,  is  the  basis  of  the  English  constitution  and 
the  justification  of  the  future  French  invasion.  A  quarrel, 
therefore,  with  Portugal  on  a  matter  more  or  less  akin  to  the 
Slave-trade  could  not  fail  to  gratify  the  newsmongers,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  political  occupation  at  home,  are  naturally 
compelled  to  occupy  their  leisure  by  looking  out  of  the 
national  window  ;  and  it  is  for  the  amusement  and  satisfac¬ 


tion  of  this  numerous  and  influential  class  that  the  Imperial 
Government  has  seconded  its  remonstrances  by  the  despatch 
of  a  squadron  to  Lisbon.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that 
the  Imperial  display  of  vigour  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
occasion,  without  the  bombardment  of  an  innocent  capital. 

If  the  case  has  been  correctly  stated,  the  complaint  of 
the  French  Government  is  founded  on  the  presence  of  an 
official  agent  on  board  the  captured  vessel.  At  present, 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  the  existence  of  a 
Government  supercargo  could  bear  on  the  question  in  dis¬ 
pute.  The  Portuguese  would  readily  admit  that  they 
had  no  right  to  interfere  on  the  high  seas,  even  with  an 
acknowledged  French  slaver,  and  their  jurisdiction  in 
their  own  waters  was  exercised,  not  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  cargo,  but  because  the  vessel  occupied  a 
prohibited  position.  The  presence  of  the  Imperial  agent 
might  conventionally  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that  the  negroes 
in  the  hold  were  voluntary  agents,  but  it  undoubtedly  could 
not  satisfy  the  authorities  that  the  Charles  et  Georges  was  not 
anchored  in  a  certain  bay  or  roadstead.  Except,  therefore, 
in  popular  French  opinion,  the  issue  of  slavery  is  not  raised 
either  by  the  capture  or  by  the  protests  to  which  it  has  given 
rise.  The  validity  of  the  local  regulation,  and  the  nature 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  enforced,  would 
seem,  in  the  absence  of  arbitration,  to  admit  of  dispassionate 
discussion  even  without  the  aid  of  menacing  war  steamers. 
The  great  principle  asserted  by  the  French  official  journals 
of  the  conclusive  evidence  of  legality  furnished  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  agent  on  board,  whether  it  is  admitted  or  rejected,  will 
be  inoperative  in  time  of  peace,  and  it  certainly  will  not  be 
acknowledged  by  any  belligerent  if  it  is  set  up  by  neutrals 
in  time  of  war.  The  doctrines  of  international  law  are 
approximately  settled  by  a  long  course  of  precedents,  and  as 
long  as  the  maritime  balance  of  power  remains  undisturbed 
they  will  probably  be  secure  from  serious  innovation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  wrong  to  take  advantage  of  superior 
strength  in  matters  of  international  litigation  ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  recollection  of  Pacifico  in  some  degree 
embarrasses  the  indignant  protests  of  Englishmen  against 
the  mixture  of  menace  with  diplomacy.  The  Court  of 
Lisbon  and  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  are  in  every  way  more 
respectable  than  the  Bavarians  and  Greeks  of  Athens  ;  but 
law,  if  it  is  to  be  called  law,  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
Seven  years  ago,  the  English  nation  enjoyed  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  thwarting  France  and  Russia  by  the  successful 
blockade  of  the  Piraeus ;  and  it  is  perhaps  only  fair  that 
France  should  in  turn  make  a  demonstration  against 
English  philanthropy  as  represented  by  an  ancient  ally  of 
England.  The  occurrence  shows  that  the  arbitration  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Paris  Congress  is  not  a  remedy  altogether 
adapted  to  the  evil  of  national  quarrels.  If  the  question  is 
strictly  one  of  material  advantage  or  of  formal  right,  Govern¬ 
ments  are  generally  willing  to  adopt  a  compromise  or  to  accept 
the  decision  of  an  umpire  ;  but  when  the  dispute  is  set  on 
foot  merely  as  an  occasion  for  the  display  of  superior  power, 
no  tribunal  can  take  the  place  of  threatening  notes  aud  war¬ 
like  armaments.  The  Charles  et  Georges  affair  probably 
implies  merely  that  the  Imperial  Government  wishes  from 
time  to  time  to  remind  the  world  of  its  existence  aud  of  its 
resources ;  and  when  the  object  is  attained,  the  squadron 
which  has  sailed  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  will  probably,  like 
the  traditional  Royal  army  of  France,  go  peaceably  back  again. 


THE  SYNOD  OF  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

UNLESS  a  man  makes  a  study  of  one  of  those  organs 
which  dedicate  themselves  to  the  divine  talk  of  the 
smaller  metropolitan  Parliaments,  it  is  impossible  quite  to 
understand  what  manner  of  men  the  St.  Pancras  and  Mary- 
1  lebone  vestrymen  are.  For  general  students  in  what  is  to  be 
called  Sociology,  or  for  ordinary  newspaper  readers,  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  assembly  of  which  Mr.  Thwaites  is 
Speaker,  and  whose  proceedings  are  very  adequately  reported 
in  the  daily  journals,  presents  the  very  flower  and  choicest 
extracts  of  the  collective  parochial  wit  and  wisdom.  The 
thing  is  difficult  to  conceive,  but  a  Yestry  in  council  is  a 
caricature  of  constitutionalism  more  pompous,  more  preten¬ 
tious,  more  frothy,  more  empty,  more  ignorant,  and  less 
capable  of  doing  business  or  understanding  a  question,  than 
even  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  typical  Lon¬ 
don  vestryman  is  either  a  retail  tradesman  whose  business,  or 
whose  aptitude  for  business,  is  so  small  that  it  costs  him 
little  or  nothing  to  neglect  it,  or  one  who  makes  use  of  the 
vestry  hall  by  way  of  puffing  himself  into  notoriety  and  a 
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connexion.  Nobody  whose  time  is  worth  anything — who 
has  any  rational  pursuits,  or  interests,  or  social  position — 
is  a  vestryman,  simply  because  not  only  is  the  vocation  itself 
engrossing,  but  it  is  one  to  which  nobody  who  has  any¬ 
thing  better  to  do  can  stoop.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  therefore,  a  vestryman  is  not  a  professional  man,  not 
a  reading  man,  not  a  man  of  literary  or  scientific  tastes, 
or  domestic  or  social  habits,  not  a  man  of  large  and  suc¬ 
cessful  commercial  pursuits.  He  is  one  to  whom  his  own 
affairs  are  of  less  importance  and  interest  than  sitting 
on  the  Paving  and  Lighting  Committee.  To  be  on  the 
vestry  ministers  to  the  pettiest  and  meanest  ambition;  for  a 
vestryman  can  bully  the  collector  of  the  rates — the  beadle 
touches  his  hat  to  him — and  the  workhouse  nurses  know 
that  they  only  hold  office  at  his  caprice.  The  vestryman 
represents  the  veiy  lowest  organization  of  the  middle-class 
Englishman.  It  is  the  American  type  in  its  most  debased 
form — noisy,  prejudiced,  swaggering,  ignorant  and  conceited, 
voluble  and  narrow-minded.  But  perhaps  the  most  marked 
characteristic  of  this  section  of  society  is  its  il  liberality, 
especially  in  religious  matters.  Tyranny  does  not  exist  in 
England  except  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  there  it  shows  itself  in  polemical  persecution. 

No  doubt,  a  vestryman  has  his  uso.  There  must  be 
somebody  to  see  to  the  cut  of  the  beadle’s  hat,  and  to  take 
care  that  there  is  no  job  about  the  lamplighter’s  ladder. 
These,  we  admit,  are  real  public  duties  ;  but  unfortunately, 
vestries,  simply  because  they  are  constituted,  and  in  some 
cases  representative  bodies,  feel  that  they  can  represent 
everything.  Politics,  philosophy,  and  religion — all  come 
within  their  generous  and  confident  care.  They  have  just 
now,  at  the  bidding  of  “  the  parishioners’  churchwarden  of 
“  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge,”  taken  in  hand  the  very  easy 
work  of  Church  reform.  Considering  what  the  duty  which 
they  have  thus  imposed  upon  themselves  is,  it  is  only  the 
vestryman’s  mind  which  could  conceive  the  possibility  of 
knocking  off  this  little  job  at  an  aggregate  meeting  of  metro¬ 
politan  vestrymen  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  Of  course,  it  suits  the 
enterprising  stationer  at  Knightsbridge  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  this  sort  of  thing.  It  is  a  cheap  advertisement  for 
the  shop — it  brings  customers  for  his  sealing-wax  and  French 
novels.  But  before  anybody  else  attaches  the  slightest  value 
to  last  Monday’s  demonstration,  let  him  ponder  both  what  the 
work  is  which  these  gentlemen  have  undertaken,  and  what 
are  their  special  qualifications  for  doing  it.  We  have 
described  the  vestryman.  Ho  is  not  the  character  you 
would  trust  with  the  concerns  of  State — therefore  he  is 
just  the  man  to  extemporize  a  Church.  You  would  hardly 
like  to  mako  a  Bank  director  of  him,  but  he  is  the  man  to 
impose  a  religion  on  you.  Few  would  trust  a  vestryman 
to  write  a  letter,  but  he  does  propose  to  draw  up  a  theological 
declaration,  and  make  you  sign  it  on  pain  of  being  shut  out 
of  the  Church  of  England.  You  would  scarcely  take  Mr. 
Beale’s  opinion  on  any  point  of  human  knowledge,  but  he  is 
an  authority  on  all  things  divine.  Is  the  Honourable  Colonel 
Vereker  a  person  whose  judgment  on  any  conceivable  subject 
any  human  being  would  think  of  asking  1  Alderman  and 
Sheriff  Hale  is  known  in  the  Common  Council  and  the 
tallow  trade,  but  does  this  make  him  an  infallible  interpreter 
of  Scripture,  or  a  judge  of  controversy  ?  The  “  Bev.  Ridley 
“  Herschell”  is  a  converted  Jew  and  a  Dissenting  preacher, 
and,  we  dare  say,  a  respectable  person  in  his  way;  but  the 
very  fact  that  he  is  a  Dissenting  preacher  shuts  out  his 
judgment  both  of  what  the  Church  of  England  is  and  of  what 
it  ought  to  be.  Creeds,  articles,  symbolic  books,  confessions 
of  faith,  canons — these  are  not  things  easily  adjusted.  The 
world  has  been  some  two  thousand  years  trying  its  hand  on 
them,  and  not  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  The  highest 
intellects,  the  deepest  learning,  the  most  patient  minds — 
men  of  the  largest  charity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  most 
vigorous  intellectual  gifts  on  the  other — the  subtlest  masters 
of  language  and  logic — have  been  baffled  in  ascertaining 
religious  truth,  or  at  least  in  recommending  it  to  general 
acceptance.  But  Beale  steps  in  where  Pascal  failed ;  and 
where  Leibnitz  retired,  doubtful  if  not  despairing,  Y ereker 
is  your  man  to  extemporize  a  Church  off-hand.  Everything 
is  easy  to  those  who  know  nothing  about  it;  and  Dr.  Bicker- 
steth’s  episcopate  is  a  case  in  point  for  the  St.  James’s 
Hall  conclusion,  that  the  best  judges  of  the  meaning  of 
Scripture  are  those  who  are  ignorant  of  Greek. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  the  St.  James’s 
Hall  meeting  really  means  is  to  get  up  a  new  Church.  All 
that  it  modestly  proposes  is  to  turn  out  of  the  ministry  some 
ten  thousand  clergymen,  which  is  probably  about  tho  number 


of  those  who  are  not  likely  to  swallow  Mr.  Beale’s  new 
Confession  of  Faith.  Mr.  Sibley,  one  of  the  speakers  of  last 
Monday,  reckons  the  faithful  clergy  at  7000,  and  as  there 
are  nearly  18,000  ordained  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  this  leaves  at  least  10,000  to  deal  with  on  next  St. 
Bartholomew’s  day.  Nor  is  it  only  a  clerical  ostracism  that 
is  proposed.  Mr.  Beale  asks  for  a  declaration  “requiring 
“  all  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  express  their  dis- 
“  belief  in  baptismal  regeneration,”  &c.  &c.  This  is  a  little 
strong.  It  is  rather  too  much  that  we  laymen,  who  are 
not  called  upon  to  sign  even  the  existing  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  should  be  turned  into  Bealites  or  Yerekists  in 
this  way.  But,  as  we  have  said,  for  good,  honest,  substantial 
persecution — for  sound,  hearty,  thorough  spiritual  tyranny — 
there  is  nothing  like  the  tradesman’s  mind.  This  is  precisely 
religious  liberty  as  understood  in  a  metropolitan  vestry.  It 
was  Dr.  M‘Neile,  a  very  liberal  Churchman,  who  hinted,  and 
in  the  pulpit,  the  propriety  of  making  it  a  capital  offence  to 
receive  a  confession  ;  and  it  is  a  “  large  and  influential  meet- 
“  ing,”  convened  to  protest  against  “priest-ridden  serfdom” 
(whatever  that  may  be),  which  not  only  interferes  with  what 
it  calls  the  religion  of  Belgravia — as  if  Belgravia,  if  it  likes 
them,  has  not  just  as  much  right  to  its  candles  and  crosses, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  as  Norton  Folgate  has  to  its  Rehoboth 
and  Bethesda — but  “  insists  upon  a  thorough  and  complete 
“  expurgation  from  the  Prayer  Book  of  every  word”  which 
the  Honourable  Colonel  Vereker  dislikes.  This  intelligible,  if 
not  intelligent  orator  is  at  any  rate  honest.  Having  the  least 
wit,  probably,  of  any  man  at  the  St.  James’s  meeting,  he  is 
the  one  who  most  clearly  says  what  he  means.  He  speaks  out 
of  the  abundance  of  his  folly.  To  be  sure,  he  is  stupidly 
illogical ;  but  then  he  is  plain-spoken.  One  could  almost 
think  that  he  was  a  “  Tractarian  ”  in  disguise,  so  completely 
has  he  played  the  “Tractarian”  game.  He  says  that  the 
confessional,  and  all  sorts  of  doctrines  and  practices,  are 
contrary  to  “the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Reformed 
“  Church ;”  and  in  the  same  breath  he  asks  for  a  sweep¬ 
ing  liturgical  reform.  Somebody  will  ask,  If  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Church  is  right,  why  interfere  with  its  expression 
in  the  Prayer  Book  1  If  the  Reformers,  as  you  tell  us  at 
St.  James’s  Hall,  are  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  why  not  leave  it  where  they  left  it  1  Assuming  that 
they  did  not  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration,  of  course,  if 
they  were  honest,  they  would  not  have  said  a  word  about  it; 
but  they  did  not  believe  in  it,  according  to  Colonel  Vereker, 
because  they  were  spiritual  men,  and  therefore  the  Prayer 
Book  which  these  Reformers  made  cannot  (if  they  were 
commonly  honest)  contain  it.  Then  why  alter  the  Prayer 
Book  I  To  ask  for  liturgical  reform  is  consistent  and  intel¬ 
ligible  ;  but  it  is  not  consistent  or  honest  in  anybody  who, 
in  the  words  of  the  resolutions  of  last  Monday,  affects  to 
defer  to  the  existing  Church  and  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  to 
*ask  to  get  rid  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Such  would  be  tho  way 
in  which  “  Tractarian s  ”  would  treat  Colonel  Vereker  ;  and 
we  own  to  a  conviction  that  they  would  be  right  in  so  dealing 
with  him  and  the  like  of  him.  It  is  undeniable  that  what 
he  wants  is  a  schism.  He  is  all  for  another  Reformation. 
He  desires  to  start  afresh.  He  and  his  brother-speakers 
admit  that  “  ever  since  the  time  of  Laud  ”  the  thing  that 
he  dislikes  has  existed  and  flourished.  Nay,  he  adds  that 
the  Reformers  at  least  winked  at  it;  and,  by  asking  to  alter 
the  Prayer  Book,  he  also  admits  that  it  contains  what  he 
objects  to.  It  is  at  any  rate  well  to  know  what  the  vestry¬ 
men  want,  and  who  are  the  men  whose  calm  judgment  arid 
deep  learning  are  all  ready  to  do  it. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  matter,  though  not  on  its  sur¬ 
face,  which  we  cannot  pass  over,  but  which  is  suggested  by 
this  tumultuous  meeting,  and  by  that  peculiar  mode  of  treating 
Church  affairs  which  is  trying  to  gain  acceptance  among  us. 
The  Church  of  England  is  a  very  serious  matter,  not  only  in 
its  higher  and  religious  position,  but  as  a  public  institution. 
We  are  not  speaking  of  its  doctrine  or  discipline,  its  teaching 
or  its  formularies,  but  of  its  secular  relations.  Undoubtedly 
its  level  and  comprehensive  character,  the  generally  pure 
morals,  the  learning,  and,  let  us  add,  the  wealth  and  superior 
attainments  and  influential  social  status  of  the  clergy,  are  a 
national  concern.  In  the  general  interests  of  the  country 
and  of  society,  we  cannot  afford  to  have  these  things  lowered. 
Knowing  what  power  and  influence  in  domestic  and  social 
matters  the  preachers  of  religion  (whatever  religion  it  may 
be)  must  and  will  have,  under  any  conceivable  system,  we 
would  rather  not  see  that  power  and  that  influence  lodged 
in  rougher  hands.  The  country  would  be  just  as  much  a 
“priest-ridden serfdom”  under  the  Genevese  doctors  of  the 
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Church  of  the  Future,  as  completed  by  Messrs.  Vereker  and 
Beale’s  Reformation,  as  under  the  party-coloured  gentlemen 
who  trace  their  descent  from  Cranmer  and  Laud  alike,  and 
■who  owe  allegiance  indifferently  to  Drs.  Phillpotts  and 
Villiers.  And  on  the  whole,  we  deprecate  the  exchange. 
We  fear,  however,  that  it  is  not,  in  some  respects,  a 
matter  of  deprecation.  Already  the  rising  clergy  are  not 
what  their  fathers  were  ■  nor  are  they  likely  to  be.  And 
for  this — and  we  deem  it  a  serious  and  grave  prospect — we 
have  partly  to  thank  such  demonstrations  as  that  of  last 
Monday  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  Bishops,  and  those  who  mark 
the  signs  of  the  times,  tell  us  that  there  is  a  serious  dete¬ 
rioration  in  the  candidates  for  orders.  Men  of  refined 
minds,  social  position,  and  cultivated  attainments,  of  what¬ 
ever  school  or  party  in  the  Church,  decline  a  vocation  which 
subjects  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Colonel  V  ereicer. 
Gentlemen  do  not  like  this  sort  of  slow  grilling  —  it 
makes  but  little  difference  whether  you  call  it  the  Inqui- 
sition  or  a  vestryman’s  meeting.  We  cannot  expect  them 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  popular  demonstrations.  It  is  no 
gain  to  England  generally,  to  reduce  the  best  of  the 
existing  clergy  to  a  sullen  apathy,  or  to  frighten  away  from 
the  ranks  of  the  ministry  scholars  and  gentlemen.  Those 
who  have  to  choose  a  life  will  think  twice  before  they  accept 
a  calling  which  is  to  be  controlled  under  such  auspices  as  we 
have  of  late  partly  experienced,  and  a  future  development  of 
which  Colonel  Vereker  is  ready  to  take  in  hand.  Without 
entering,  therefore,  into  the  polemical  discussion  to  which  we 
are  invited,  we  beg  to  express  our  general  satisfaction  with 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  taking  them  all  in  all 
as  we  have  them.  Stiff  and  prosy  they  may  be  now  and  then, 
but  on  the  whole  they  constitute  a  noble  class  of  British  citi¬ 
zens.  They  are  men,  too,  of  common  human  feelings,  and 
have  their  social  rights  much  as  stationers  and  tallow- 
chandlers  have.  Such  a  clergy  we  certainly  shall  not  retain  if 
this  kind  of  interference  and  tyranny  continues.  The  Church 
and  Clergy  of  England  are,  we  repeat  it,  a  matter  of  vast  j 
public  interest,  and  of  national  importance  to  other — and 
we  will  take  the  liberty  of  saying  higher,  at  least  broader — 
interests  than  those  represented  by  Mr.  Beale  and  Alderman  j 
ITale.  On  behalf  of  those  interests  we  claim  to  keep  a  supe-  ; 
rior  clergy  ;  and  a  superior  clergy  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  if 
men  of  sober  judgment  and  liberal  sentiments  do  not  protest 
against  the  one-sided  nonsense — and,  worse  than  nonsense, 
tlie  actual  vulgar  tyranny — of  such  demonstrations  as  that 
at  St.  James’s  Hall. 


THE  CONVERTS  AND  TIIEIlt  DUPES. 

TV7HO  does  not  know  the  history  of  the  great  “  betrayed 
V  V  “  party”  and  of  the  arch  traitor  who  sold  them  to  the 
enemy  ?  Who  has  not  read,  in  the  bombastic  pages  of  a 
“  Political  Biography,”  the  story  of  that  “  Country  Partv 
which  was  led  by  the  gallant  Bentinck  and  inspired  by  the 
virtuous  Disraeli,  and  which  defended,  with  desperate  but 
fruitless  fidelity,  the  post  which  Peel  and  his  fellows  had 
deserted  ?  An  agricultural  meeting  was  something  worth 
reporting  in  those  days  when  the  stout  Ferrand  and  the 
stout  Ciiowlkr — furtisque  Gyas,  fortisque  Cloanthus — me¬ 
naced  the  populations  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham  with 
the  sabres  of  an  invincible  yeomanry.  Alas!  how  names 
which  one  had  fondly  dreamt  were  destined  to  immortal 
fame  have  perished  untimely  !  Where  are  the  heroes  of 
other  days?  How  are  the  mighty  fallen!  The  name  of 
Georoe  Frederick  Young  is  no  more  heard — the  tongue  of 
George  Game  Day  has  long  been  still — the  Protectionist 
platform  is  nowhere.  Even  the  gemini  of  Warwickshire 
have  left  their  statistical  tables  and  their  currency  calcula¬ 
tions  to  betake  themselves  to  the  more  profitable  studies  of 
Dens  and  Liguori. 

The  history  of  the  “  Country  Party” — its  growth  and  its 
decay — is  an  amusing  and  instructive  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
political  imposture.  Not  that  we  mean  to  say  that  every  one 
connected  with  the  farce  was  equally  dishonest  and  insincere. 
There  is  no  speculation  so  preposterous  but  that  large  bodies 
of  men  may  be  brought  to  believe  and  invest  in  it.  The 
“Country  Party”  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  joint- 
stock  company,  brought  out  by  that  ingenious  and  enter¬ 
prising  projector,  Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli.  It  was  adver¬ 
tised  with  a  goodly  array  of  names — with  patrons,  directors, 
trustees,  bankers,  surgeons,  solicitors,  and  secretaries.  From 
time  to  time  glowing  prospectuses  were  issued,  in  which  it 
was  shown,  by  the  most  convincing  calculations,  that  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  everybody  was  to  be  protected 


against  everything,  and  Toryism,  redeemed  from  its  cap¬ 
tivity,  was  to  march  triumphantly  into  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  All  this  took  amazingly  well.  The  concern 
was  brought  out  in  the  market  at  a  premium,  and  the  “great 
“  Protectionist  party”  made  up  a  very  warm  berth  for  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  always  kept  it  supplied  with  magnificent 
schemes  of  finance  “looming”  more  or  less  in  the  future. 
It  has  been  afloat  now  for  some  dozen  years,  and  it  has 
twice  had  the  good  fortune  to  instal  itself  in  office.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  an  unfair  or  impertinent 
question  to  ask  what  it  has  accomplished.  Its  first  aim 
was  to  retrieve  the  defeated  cause  of  “  Protection  to  Native 
“  Industry.”  By  way  of  a  test  to  gauge  the  success  of  the 
party  in  the  promotion  of  the  cardinal  point  of  its  creed, 
it  is  worth  while  to  note  what  passed  the  other  day  at 
the  Cambridgeshire  Agricultural  Association.  Nowhere, 
perhaps,  had  the  Protectionist  cause  more  numerous  and 
devoted  adherents  than  amongst  the  fiats  of  Cambridge¬ 
shire.  Nowhere  did  it  find  a  more  boisterous  or  unreasoning 
spokesman  than  in  the  lord  of  Royston.  But  Lord  IIard- 
wicke  is  now  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Ministers,  and  her 
Majesty’s  Ministers  have  gone  about  on  the  other  tack,  it 
not  being  exactly  convenient  to  the  directors  of  the  concern 
to  meet  the  obligations  which  they  had  negotiated.  So  Lord 
Hardwicke,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  at  the  Cambridgeshire 
Agricultural  Association,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  coolly  an¬ 
nounces  the  insolvency  of  the  old  Protectionist  party  in  this 
very  cavalier  manner  : — “The  last  agricultural  meeting  he  had 
“  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  was  in  the  olden  days  of  Pro- 
“  tection,  when  they  all  thought  that  they  could  not  do  without 
“  it.  lie  was  happy  to  find,  however,  now  that  the  Legislature, 
“  in  their  wisdom,  had  thought  fit  to  abolish  those  fiscal  duties, 
“  that  he  had  formed  a  wrong  opinion  on  that  subject."  Consi¬ 
dering  that,  for  more  than  ten  years  after  “the  Lcgis- 
“  fixture,  in  its  wisdom,  had  thought  fit  to  abolish  those  fiscal 
“  duties,”  Lord  Hardwicke  and  his  friends  spared  no 
pains  to  excite  the  animosity  of  one  class  in  the  country 
against  another  by  an  agitation  which  he  now confesses  to  have 
been  founded  on  “a  wrong  opinion,”  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  very  naive  recantation  should  have  been  received 
with  marks  of  disapprobation  and  dissent.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  that,  when  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment  “  trusted  that  all  now  equally  desired  that  this 
“  subject  should  be  left  alone  for  the  future,  for  he  thought 
“  there  was  hardly  one  who  desii'ed  to  see  protective  duties 
“  restored,”  Mr.  John  Titcii march  and  others  should  have 
|  loudly  exclaimed,  “  I  do,  my  lord.”  The  Earl  of  Hard¬ 
wicke  may  have  had  very  substantial  reasons  for  changing 
his  opinion,  though  he  has  not,  as  he  tells  us,  “made,  up  to 
“  this  time,  the  domestic  economy  of  the  country  his  study.” 
But  why  is  poor  Titciimarch,  who  has  been  taught  to  shout 
for  the  “  Country  Party,”  and  tovote  for  the  “  Country  Party,” 
and  no  doubt  also  to  subscribe  to  the  “Country  Party,”  in 
hopes  of  getting  wheat  up  again  to  a  hundred  shillings  a 
quarter — why,  we  ask,  is  poor  Titciimarch,  when  wheat  is 
down  at  five  shillings  a  bushel,  quietly  to  accept  the  assertion 
that  “hardly  any  one  desires  to  see  Protection  restored?” 

It  is  of  very  little  importance  what  particular  opinion  the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke  may  entertain  on  the  subject  of  Pro¬ 
tection,  and  whether,  at  any  particular  moment,  he  may  take 
one  line  or  another  in  the  matter  of  that  “  domestic  economy 
“  of  the  country”  which  he  has  “  not  made  his  study.”  A 
question  of  far  greater  importance,  and  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  reflection,  is,  what  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Titch- 
march,  and  gentlemen  in  the  same  situation  with  himself, 
with  respect  to  those  persons  who,  like  Lord  Hardwicke, 
have  undertaken  to  act  as  their  “  guides,  philosophers,  and 
“  friends  ?”  The  leaders  of  the  “  Country  Party”  may  find  it 
convenient  to  disclaim  the  doctrines  for  which,  a  little  time 
ago,  they  so  importunately  contended.  But  the  farmers 
who  believed  in  their  sincerity  don’t  know  what  to  make  of 
the  metamorphosis.  On  the  one  subject  in  which  they  were 
personally  interested,  and  on  which,  consequently,  they 
entertained  strong  convictions,  they  have  found  them¬ 
selves  bamboozled  and  betrayed.  The  expectations  which  they 
were  taught  to  entertain,  and  the  hopes  which  they 
were  incited  to  cherish,  are  rudely  and  contemptuously 
1  shattered  by  the  men  who  were  their  self-constituted  cham¬ 
pions  and  advocates.  Disappointments  of  this  kind  leave 
their  sting  behind,  and  the  memory  of  confidence  betrayed 
|  is  of  long  endurance.  Not  one  argument,  except  the  present 
possession  of  office,  can  be  alleged  for  the  abandonment  of  a 
I  cause  which  Loid  Hardwicke  and  his  friends  noisily  advo- 
1  cated  long  after  all  the  facts  had  been  demonstrated  which 
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established  its  impolicy  and  injustice.  The  agriculturists,  as 
a  class,  may  not  be  quick  in  wit  or  profound  in  learning,  but 
they  are  in  general  men  of  singular  shrewdness  in  all  that 
concerns  their  personal  interests.  When  they  discover,  like 
Mr.  John  Titchharch,  that  they  have  been  “  done,”  they 
know  very  well  how  to  express  their  resentment.  Of  all 
possible  changes  in  our  political  system,  the  most  imminent, 
and  probably  the  most  revolutionary,  will  be  the  transfer 
of  the  farmers  from  the  scale  of  one  party  to  the  other. 
Hitherto  the  questions  connected  with  protective  duties 
have  bound  up  the  interests  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
with  Toiwism  But  this  bond  has  been  broken,  and  in  a 
manner  which  is  calculated  to  leave  behind  a  deep-rooted 
sentiment  of  soreness  and  distrust.  And  there  is  no  longer 
any  reason  why  Mr.  Titchharch  should  follow  the  lead  of 
Lord  Hardwicke  rather  than  of  Mr.  Bright. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  fast  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the  work 
which  he  commenced.  He  founded  the  “  Carabas  party,” 
and  he  is  now  on  the  eve  of  destroying  it.  We  all  know 
the  process,  for  is  it  not  written  in  the  pages  of  Vivian 
Grey?  Lord  Hardwicke,  like  the  Marquis  in  the  novel,  may 
think  he  is  playing  a  very  distinguished  pai't,  but  he  is  only 
the  catspaw  of  a  very  shallow  trick.  The  splendid  conception 
of  “  a  Conservative  Party  with  a  Radical  Administration” 
is  being  played  out  with  a  tragi-comical  gravity.  But 
the  “  Radical  Administration”  is  fast  hurrying  the  “  Conser¬ 
vative  party”  to  that  limbo  to  which  all  shams  are  justly 
predestined. 


BAD  SEEMONS. 

W'HERE  floats  before  the  minds  of  some  visionaries,  in  the 
_L  vague  remoteness  of  the  past,  the  imago  of  a  great  preach¬ 
ing  age  of  gold,  when  it  is  believed  that  sermons  were  ordinarily 
found  lively,  when  the  preachers  were  all  eloquent  and  refined, 
and  when  the  most  fastidious  taste  was  united  with  the  most 
fervent  earnestness.  This  is,  we  fear,  a  splendid  delusion. 
There  have  always  in  every  Christian  country  been  some  few 
men  who  could  preach  well,  but  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  average  of  sermons  were  very  much  what  they  are  now,  if  due 
allowance  is  made  for  the  differences  of  time  and  nation.  The 
mass  of  preachers,  like  the  mass  of  hearers,  have  always  been 
incapable  of  eloquence  and  reasoning,  and,  if  they  have  been 
zealous,  have  been  sure  to  offend  against  the  canons  of  good 
taste.  But  for  various  reasons  sermons  are  more  run  down  than 
they  used  to  be.  The  decency  of  the  age  compels  the  scornful 
to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  pious.  Church-going  is  in  fashion,  and 
those  who  are  inclined  to  criticise  unkindly  do  not,  perhaps, 
so  usually  adopt  the  simple  expedient  of  stopping  away  alto¬ 
gether  as  they  did  a  century  ago.  The  habit  of  reading  exciting 
books  makes  dulness  seem  a  greater  crime  than  formerly,  and 
the  high  degree  of  ability  with  which  current  events  are  discussed 
in  leading  journals  and  in  Parliament  creates  a  standard  with 
which  the  productions  of  humble  men  are  tacitly,  however  un¬ 
fairly,  compared.  There  is,  therefore,  a  dead  set  made  at  present 
against  bad  sermons.  They  are  pronounced  intolerable  nuisances, 
and  the  preacher  is  thought  certainly  to  have  wronged,  and 
perhaps  to  have  insulted,  his  congregation  by  inflicting  on  them 
his  discourse.  We  think  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side,  and  that  bad  sermons  are  not  quite  so  black  as 
they  are  painted,  and  we  will  state  our  reasons  for  thinking  that 
they  have  their  good  uses.  We  must,  however,  premise  that  we 
are  speaking  only  of  sermons  that  are  simply  dull.  Of  sermons 
which  are  bad  because  they  are  mere  rant,  or  which  are  intended 
to  annoy  some  section  of  theological  opponents,  we  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  say  anything  favourable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  poor  who  complain  of  bad  ser¬ 
mons;  and  to  instruct  the  poor,  who  form,  at  least  in  the  country, 
a  majority  of  the  congregation,  is  a  chief  object  of  the  preacher. 
The  poor  rather  prefer  a  dull  sermon.  They  like  hearing  what 
they  have  heard  before.  Even  a  repetition  in  the  same  sermon 
is  delightful  to  them.  And  yet  this  is  the  very  thing  which  the 
more  educated  critics  of  sermons  feel  most  acutely.  They  are 
tolerably  contented  while  the  preacher  is  going  straight  forward  ; 
but  it  is  the  last  ten  minutes,  when  he  has  got  to  the  end  of  all 
he  has  to  say,  and  says  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  that 
exhaust  their  patience.  But  the  poor  do  not  object;  and  there 
is  a  story  of  a  maid-servant  who  said  she  thought  the  clergyman 
“  beautiful,”  because  he  w  as  so  kind  as  to  repeat  to  her  four  or 
five  times  what  he  wanted  her  to  remember.  We  may  also  say, 
more  gravely,  that  religion  is  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  that 
there  is  perhaps  no  lesson  more  wanted  than  that  which  teaches 
what  the  religion  that  goes  home  to  the  poor  really  is.  We  may 
put  up  with  a  little  tedium  when  we  are  thus  reminded  that  a  few 
simple  truths,  intelligible  to  all  alike,  are  the  one  thing  needful. 

Among  lesser  uses  of  bad  sermons,  we  may  notice  the  pleasant 
light  they  often  throw  on  the  preacher’s  mind  and  condition. 
To  those  who  have  known  in  youth  the  preacher  himself,  or  the 
class  to  which  he  intellectually  belongs,  this  pleasure  is  not  incon¬ 
siderable.  We  remember  that  with  this  man,  or  such  as  he,  we 
sported,  read,  and  played.  With  him  we  attended  lecture-rooms, 


and  heard  great  books  commented  on.  Now  we  meet  him  again, 
and  as  we  sit  under  his  dull  sermons  we  begin  to  experience  all 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  thought  that  this  is  what  the  man 
has  come  to.  That  he  believes  this,  has  to  say  this,  thinks  this 
worth  saying,  is  an  index  to  all  he  has  done  and  suffered  in 
the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  we  saw  him.  And  there 
are  so  few  means  of  knowing  what  our  neighbours  are  really  like, 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  throw  any  away.  We  can  form  some 
tolerable  notion  of  those  with  whom  we  habitually  mix,  who  are 
interested  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  look  at  life  from  the  same 
point  of  view ;  and  we  may  attain  to  some  rudimentary  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  characters,  the  wishes,  and  the  tendencies  of  our 
dependents  and  of  those  whom  we  employ.  But  of  the  sort  of 
people  who  preach  dull  sermons,  and  still  more  of  those  who  like 
them,  we  really  have  no  knowledge  at  all,  excepting  from  the  light 
which  the  sermons  throw  on  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the  female 
members  of  the  family  of  a  small  tradesman.  In  common  life 
they  are  actually  cut  off  from  us.  They  might  as  well  be  in  a 
Turkish  harem  for  anything  we  know  of  their  views  and  their 
likings.  And  yet  they  rule  the  ten-pound  householders,  and  the 
ten-pound  householders  rule  England.  It  is  something  to  have 
the  single  clue  to  their  cast  of  mind  which  the  sermon  affords. 
They  are  certainly  often  caught  by  the  mere  charlatanry  of 
religion,  by  mere  empty  rant,  by  unctuous  manner,  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  devices  of  ecclesiastical  millinery,  and  by  the  attractions 
of  harshness  and  bitterness  of  language.  But  substantially  they 
like  the  bad  sermon  because  it  puts  the  thing  they  want  in  the 
way  they  want.  They  desire  a  certain  amount  of  goodness  to 
be  presented  to  them  in  a  certain  conventional  form.  And  it 
deserves  to  be  remembered  that  if  they  cling  to  the  conventionalism 
they  cling  to  the  goodness  also.  If  we  look  round  at  the  general 
spectacle  of  modern  Europe,  we  need  not  be  ashamed  or  sorry 
that  our  half-educated  countrywomen  like  bad  sermons. 

Very  often  a  sermon  seems  worse  than  usual  because  it  is 
delivered  by  a  young  preacher.  Persons  have  been  I:. own  to 
drive  to  a  fashionable  chapel,  and  hearing  that  the  c  .te  was 
“on”  for  the  morning,  have  driven  elsewhere.  Thai  a  raw 
youth  should  presume  to  have  his  half-hour  of  uninterrupted 
talk  seems  a  very  poor  compliment  to  the  impetuous  listeners. 
But  a  little  patience  may  be  enticed  into  the  angry  mind  if  it 
will  but  reflect  what  is  the  working  reality  of  a  curate’s  life. 
The  curate  is  not  always  preaching.  He  has  to  do  daily  what 
his  hearers  would  not  condescend  to  do  once  a-year.  He  has  to 
invade  the  nauseous  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Sickened  with  the 
smell  and  tormented  with  the  noise,  he  has  to  purchase,  by  an 
hour’s  listening  to  the  tales  of  querulous  despair,  five  minutes’ 
audience  for  Divine  truth.  He  has,  indeed,  the  sense  of  his  great 
mission  to  console  and  support  him.  But  human  nature  is  weak, 
and  the  spirit  faints  before  the  sickly  griminess  of  utter  poverty. 
Let  any  layman  proceed  from  the  general  doctrine  of  Christian 
benevolence  to  an  actual  and  protracted  contact  with  any  very  poor 
person,  and  he  will  acknowledge  that  a  curate  who  is  new  to  the 
work,  and  who  rushes  into  the  worst  that  is  before  him,  has  some¬ 
thing  to  go  through.  At  last  Sunday  comes,  and  brings  him  half- 
an-kour  of  delicious  triumph.  He  feels  clean  and  nicely  dressed. 
He  sees  clean  people  all  around  him ;  he  finds  the  faces  of  a 
hundred  women  turned  to  look  at  him — faces  radiant  with  kind¬ 
ness,  indulgence,  and  curiosity.  For  the  moment  he  is  the  chief 
person  in  the  assemblage.  'He  chooses  his  favourite  text,  he 
quotes  his  favourite  poet,  he  gives  a  sly  poke  at  his  favourite 
theological  adversary.  He  cracks  his  little  rattle  against  Popery 
or  Rationalism,  and  then  perhaps  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  what 
he  really  knows  about,  and  really  cares  for.  He  profits,  and 
asks  his  hearers  to  profit,  by  his  reminiscences  of  the  stern  realities 
through  which  he  has  passed  in  the  week.  To  compare  things 
spiritual  with  things  terrestrial,  he  enjoys  a  pleasure  like  that 
of  a  traveller  who,  amid  the  ease  and  comfort  of  a  dinner-party, 
recounts  his  experience  of  Desert  or  Arctic  travel.  A  man  must 
be  infected  with  a  very  morbid  misanthropy  who  cannot  endure 
that  for  half-an-hour  this  little  gleam  of  sunshine  should  play  on 
a  curate’s  life. 

Then,  too,  the  sermon  acts  as  a  sort  of  test  of  sincerity  in 
church-going.  It  is  the  dull  part,  and  church  would  perhaps  be 
too  lively  if  there  were  no  sermon.  In  the  rest  of  the  service 
there  is  continual  excitement  and  movement,  but  the  sermon  is 
so  very  quiet.  It  is,  however,  some  consolation  to  feel  that  it  is 
equally  quiet  for  every  one.  You  may  perhaps  have  had  a 
neighbour  who  has  enjoyed  the  service  rather  obtrusively,  who 
has  sung  every  note  of  every  hymn,  and  has  shot  back  every 
response  firm  and  strong  as  from  a  catapult ;  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
pleasant  to  say  inwardly,  as  the  sermon  begins,  “  Now,  my  fine 
fellow,  you  will  have  to  hold  your  tongue,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  a  quiet  half-hour.”  And  we  must  say  that  this  quiet 
half-hour  seems  to  us  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  attendance  at 
church.  It  is  the  only  quiet  half-hour  that  many  persons  allow 
themselves  in  the  week.  Dr.  Arnold  once  preached  a  sermon 
against  taking  in  the  monthly  numbers  of  Nicholas  Niclcleby. 
The  sermon  was  not  very  effective,  but  the  protest  against  un¬ 
interrupted  excitement,  which  was  the  pith  of  the  discourse,  was 
not  unneeded.  Society  keeps  up  as  much  excitement  as  it  can. 
It  wants  its  new  number  of  something  entertaining  to  appear 
incessantly.  There  is  no  rest  or  repose,  and  one  subject  of 
thought  succeeds  another  faster  than  wave  succeeds  wave.  It  is 
so  easy  for  a  man  who  lives  in  such  a  society  never  to  be  alone 
with  himself,  that  a  compulsory  half-hour  of  quietude  at  a  wakeful 
time  of  the  day,  in  a  place  which  recalls  to  him  the  most  solemn 
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thoughts,  is  no  slight  advantage.  Even  a  bad  sermon  suggests 
many  things  which  are  worth  thinking  about,  and  the  words  of 
the  preacher  continually  cutting  across  the  wanderings  of  the 
mind  give  a  general  direction  which  may  be  profitable.  And  for 
this  purpose  a  bad  sermon  is  often  better  than  a  sermon  which 
is  good  without  being  very  good,  which  provokes  thought  without 
satisfying  it,  and  irritates  the  listener  with  a  superficial  depth  or 
comprehensiveness  of  thought.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  educated 
people  can  be  expected  to  hang  on  the  lips  of  a  dull  preacher, 
and  to  catch  eagerly  every  word  that  falls  from  him ;  but  they  may 
fiud  the  tranquil  moments  they  pass  under  the  pulpit  very  salutary 
if  they  look  on  the  effort  with  a  little  friendly  indulgence,  if  they 
accept  the  indirect  information  it  affords,  if  they  yield  to  the 
solemnizing  influences  of  the  place  and  of  the  subjects  touched 
on,  and  if  they  can  bring  themselves  to  remember  that  the  dullest 
and  simplest  things  are  often  the  truest  and  the  most  enduring. 


HOUSEHOLD  COMBUSTIBLES. 

E  make  no  apology  whatever  for  writing  a  word  of 
warning  on  a  simple  and  domestic  matter.  It  is  the 
height — or  depth  rather — of  folly,  to  consider  common  house¬ 
hold  things  as  not  dignified  enough  for  discussion  by  public 
instructors  ;  but  if  we  are  public  instructors,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
clearest  duty,  when  we  have  something  to  say  on  a  subject  of 
common  and  daily  interest,  to  say  it  plainly,  leaving  the  dignity 
of  the  subject  to  be  vindicated  by  its  practical  importance. 
Certainly  we  happen  to  be  writing  under  personal  feelings  ;  but 
although  a  lamentable  and  fatal  accident  in  our  own  immediate 
circle  is  the  immediate  motive  to  these  few  words,  their  necessity 
has  long,  though  only  now  so  painfully,  been  impressed  upon 
the  writer. 

In  very  few  of  the  common  trivial  things  of  life  has  so  vast  a 
change  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  as  in  the  production 
of  instantaneous  light.  Tinder-boxes  and  brimstone  matches 
are  matters  of  actual  experience  to  persons  who  have  scarcely 
attained  middle  life.  But  nobody  under  twenty  years  of  age 
has  ever  probably  seen  those  archaic  instruments  ;  and  they  are 
now  as  practically  extinct  in  this  country  as  matchlock  guns. 
It  is  quite  curious  to  go  back  to  the  state  of  society  which  existed 
before  lucifer-matches.-  To  say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  time,  tem¬ 
per,  and  evil  odours  in  fumbling  out  a  light,  spark  by  spark,  with 
a  barbarous  flint  and  steel,  how  completely  one  is  thrown  back 
into  the  middle  ages  by  remembering  that,  in  the  days  of  our 
childhood,  it  was  always  customary  to  keep  a  rush-light  burning 
throughout  the  night  in  at  least  one  bedroom  of  respectable 
houses,  in  case  of  accident — just  as  in  Spain  it  is,  or  was  a  few 
years  ago,  de  rigueur  to  keep  a  silver  pan  with  charcoal  ignited 
for  the  cigar  smokers,  like  the  undying  lamps  in  an  Etruscan 
tomb.  In  either  case,  it  was  found  necessary,  as  in  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  to  keep  a  perpetual  domestic  fire,  because  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  extemporaneous  light  was  generally  a  business 
of  five  minutes  on  the  average.  Well,  we  have  been  relieved 
from  the  tedious  and  cumbrous  operation  of  striking  a  light. 
Lights  are  portable,  instantaneous,  and  cheap.  Every  day 
they  are  becoming  more  portable,  more  instantaneous,  and 
cheaper.  Five  hundred  little  neat  wax  tapers,  flashing  flame 
with  the  certainty  of  fulminating  mercury,  may  be  had  for 
sixpence;  and  for  the  same  price  we  can  buy  at  least  four 
times  as  many  beautiful  wooden  matches,  which,  though  not  so 
certain,  are  perhaps  twice  as  dangerous.  We  have  attained 
the  highest  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  these  elegancies,  which 
are  at  the  same  time  among  the  necessaries,  of  modern  life.  The 
consequence  is  that  we  are  most  lavish  in  their  use  ;  and  half-a- 
hundred  rival  manufacturers  are  constantly  outbidding  each 
other  in  the  cheapness  and  certainty  of  their  combustiblos. 
There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  England  in  which  lucifer-matches  of 
some  form  or  other,  and  with  igniting  powers  constantly  improved, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  profusion.  Every  mantelpiece  in  every 
room  has  its  magazine  of  firebrands — not  the  tedious  sandpaper 
contrivance  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  but  a  bundle  of  torches  blazing 
at  the  slightest  touch,  and  with  a  volume  as  combustible  a3  that 
of  the  Greek  fire.  Most  smokers — and  most  men  are  smokers — 
are  provided  with  all  sorts  of  ingenious  contrivances  aptly  named 
after  all  the  volcanoes  in  the  world — Etnas  and  Vesuvians,  and 
Heclas  and  Strombolis,  which,  after  a  sudden  snap  and  volley  of 
flame,  spit  fire  and  retain  combustion,  smouldering  and  fizzing 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  on  the  principle  of  a  slow-match.  The 
result  of  such  a  profusion  of  pyrotechnic  facilities  in  everybody’s 
possession  is  the  utmost  carelessness  in  their  use.  When  fire 
was  dear,  and  difficult  to  obtain,  people  wrere  careful  in  stowing 
and  husbanding  their  materials  for  producing  it.  Nowr-a-days, 
servants  usually  carry  a  box  or  two  of  lucifer-matches  in  their 
candlesticks.  We  drop  them  loose  and  broadcast  on  the  floor, 
and,  like  the  fool  in  the  Bible,  fling  firebrands,  not  for  sport,  but 
from  sheer  carelessness.  Then  inexplicable  fires  occur,  and 
people  suspect  incendiarism — plantations  and  ricks  are  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  in  flames — houses  are  burned  down,  nobody 
knows  how.  This  is  the  price  we  pay  for  cashiering  our  old 
tedious  flint-and-steel.  We  have  an  active  substitute,  but  it  is  a 
costly  one. 

But  w  e  wish  to  illustrate  in  a  more  precise  and  definite  manner 
the  dangers  as  well  as  conveniences  of  instantaneous  lights.  The 
case  within  our  own  knowledge  which  induces  us  to  write  was  that 
of  a  lady  in  whose  hands  the  ignited  hcadof  a  lucifer-match  snapped 


off,  and  fell  into  the  shavings  which  ornamented  the  grate.  The 
flame  caught  her  muslin  dress,  and  she  was  burned  to  death.  That 
such  accidents  are  not  of  daily  occurrence  is  the  wonder.  Given  a 
profusion  of  combustibles  scattered  in  every  room  of  every  house 
— given  every  grate  with  its  trail  of  the  lightest  and  flimsiest 
chips — given  every  woman  in  muslin  of  the  finest  web  and  the 
most  voluminous  proportions — and  it  is  marvellous  that  one  only 
now  and  then  hears  of  these  hideous  catastrophes.  And  yet  once 
to  have  witnessed  so  fearful  a  casualty  is  not  only  a  life-long  horror, 
but  a  powerful  motive  to  those  who  have  witnessed  it  for  ventur¬ 
ing  on  an  earnest  warning  to  others.  Of  course  we  neither  want 
nor  expect  lucifer-matches  not  to  be  used.  They  are  a  singularly 
valuable  contribution  to  domestic  comfort  and  social  happiness, 
and  their  economical  purposes  are  most  important.  But  in  their 
very  excellence  consists  their  danger.  Their  chemical  combustion 
is  now  so  sensitive,  that  they  will  ignite  in  a  shop  window'  at  a 
high  temperature,  or  even  under  the  moderate  friction  of  railway 
travelling;  and  the  best  specimens  explode  with  the  force  of 
detonating  powder.  At  the  same  time,  their  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  is  often  so  imperfect  that  it  is  the  commonest  thing  in 
the  world  for  the  blazing  head  to  fall  off  in  the  very  act  of  igni¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  melancholy  instance  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
It  was  once  proposed  to  make  muslin  tissues  incombustible  by 
the  use  of  alum,  and  this  suggestion  was  made  after  an  actress 
was  burnt  to  death  on  the  stage.  We  suppose  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  think  of  ladies  submitting  to  woollen  fabrics  or  fire-proof 
dresses,  and  almost  equally  hopeless  to  expect  to  get  instanta¬ 
neous  lights  without  danger.  Still  it  would  be  something  if 
people  were  conscious  of  the  extent  of  the  danger.  Incedis  per 
ignes,  till  you  forget  that  you  are  living  in  a  house  full  of  little 
rockets,  quite  as  dangerous  as  those  of  the  fire-work  makers. 
Not  long  ago,  a  girl  on  the  Boulevards  of  Paris  was  actually  set 
on  fire  by  a  smoker’s  fuzee ;  and  fewr  devotees  of  tobacco  will 
fail  in  discovering  certain  significant  holes  and  scorches  in 
their  clothing,  all  attesting  the  excellence  of  their  fire-producing 
apparatus.  In  the  face  of  this  profusion  of  fiery  darts,  perhaps 
the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  to  persuade  those  in  domestic 
authority  to  compel  in  others,  and  to  practise  in  themselves,  some 
little  care  in  the  use  of  lucifer-matches.  And  this  is  the  more 
urgent  because  of  the  masses  of  inflammable  material  which 
modern  fashions  accumulate  in  our  dwellings.  Our  houses  and 
furniture  seem  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  ignite  with  the  greatest 
certainty.  Glasses  and  cliiinneypieces  are,  in  economical  houses, 
festooned  with  flimsy  gauze  drapery,  at  least  in  summer.  Our 
curtains  are  muslin — toilette-tables  rejoice  in  the  same  aerial  and 
diaphanous  material — and  our  women,  from  head  to  foot,  are  a 
floating,  fleecy  cloud  of  light  scraps  of  ribbon,  gauze,  and  muslin. 
A  young  lady  moving  in  a  well-lighted  ball-room  is  about  as  safe 
as  a  figurante  in  a  shower  of  Cremorne  fire-works.  With  these 
additional  materials  for  attracting  fire,  our  profusion  of  Prome¬ 
thean  instruments  becomes  doubly  and  trebly  dangerous.  Some¬ 
thing,  however,  may  be  done  by  the  caution  which  a  distinct 
consciousness  of  peril  naturally  inspires ;  and  if  we  can  think 
that  we  have  contributed  to  prevent  another  such  tragedy  as 
that  which  has  moved  us  to  speak  at  all  on  this  matter,  we  shall 
be  content  to  bear  the  imputation  which  may  be  laid  on  the 
homely  character  of  the  subject. 


HOPES  FOR  THE  THAMES. 

HE  Metropolitan  Drainage  scheme  seems  at  last  to  have 
entered  into  the  region  of  fact.  After  tossing  on  an  ocean 
of  conjecture  and  controversy  for  years,  land  is  at  length  visible, 
and  w  hether  we  are  drifting  upon  breakers  or  making  for  a  safe 
harbour  must  before  long  be  ascertained  by  the  only  conclusive 
test — that  of  actual  experience.  If  we  had  to  depend  on  the 
engineering  talent  of  the  Metropolitan  delegates,  there  would  be 
reason  enough  to  despair,  but  in  justice  to  Mr.  Thwaites  and  his 
colleagues,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  taking  the  only 
course  which  is  open  to  them  as  sensible  men.  They  have  chosen 
their  engineer,  and  left  everything  almost  without  control  to  his 
discretion.  If  they  have  got  the  light  man,  they  may  fairly 
count  upon  success  ;  but  if  Mr.  Bazalgette  proves  unequal  to  the 
difficult  task  which  is  laid  upon  him,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
upshot  of  the  whole  affair  may  be  to  leave  London  in  a  more 
hopeless  plight  than  ever.  Something,  however,  must  be 
risked,  and  there  is  probably  less  chance  of  failure  in  the 
course  which  has  been  followed  than  if  the  works  had  been 
entrusted  to  a  committee  of  wrangling  engineers,  and  certainly 
much  less  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  perpetual  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  parochial  delegates  in  engineering  details  with  which 
no  one  expects  them  to  be  personally  conversant.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  any  rate,  the  real  authority,  and  therefore  the  real  respon¬ 
sibility,  rests  with  Mr.  Bazalgette.  His  proposal  to  commence 
at  once  the  construction  of  the  Northern  High  Level  Sewer  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Board  ;  and  as  the  principle  of  his  scheme 
has  been  long  since  approved,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Board  will  substantially  vary  any  of  his  recommendations. 

The  controversy  which  has  raged  so  long  between  rival  engi¬ 
neers  has,  indeed,  settled  all  broad  questions  of  principle.  Fiercely 
as  the  referees  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Government  assailed 
each  other’s  plans,  they  were  absolutely  agreed  that  the  only 
feasible  method  of  carrying  off  the  sewage  of  London  was  by 
dividing  the  area  into  zones  of  different  altitudes,  and  providing 
each  with  a  distinct  channel  to  the  main  outfall  draius.  Dis- 
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putes  as  to  the  points  of  discharge  arc  almost  immaterial  in  the 
first  instance,  for  if  those  at  present  fixed  upon  should  be  found 
to  be  too  near  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  it  will  be  just  as  easy 
to  prolong  the  main  channels  as  it  would  have  been  to  construct 
the  additional  portion  as  part  of  the  original  plan.  The  only 
doubtwhich  has  been  suggested  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
now  adopted  is  that  which  has  throughout  been  insisted  on  by  Mr. 
Ward  in  opposition  to  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  engineers.  There  is  something  rather  captivating  about 
his  scheme,  and,  if  it  were  not  almost  certainly  impracticable,  it 
might  be  wise  even  now  to  pause  before  rejecting  it  altogether. 

The  known  difficulties  of  the  drainage  problem  may  be  very 
briefly  summed  up.  If  we  were  beginning  de  novo,  it  would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  construct  a  set  of  moderate-sized  drains 
which  would  suffice  for  the  nearly  uniform  flow  of  the  sewage 
matter.  But,  besides  this,  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  rain 
water  to  be  disposed  of  somehow,  and  this  unfortunately  falls  so 
irregularly  that  on  some  days  it  is  ten,  or  perhaps  twenty,  times 
the  volume  of  the  sewage,  while  in  continuous  dry  weather  it 
altogether  disappears.  According  to  the  plan  which  has  hitherto 
been  acted  on,  and  which  is  followed  bv  Mr.  Bazalgette,  sewage 
and  surface  drainage  are  sent  through  the  same  system  of  sewers. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  scale  of  the  works  is  necessarily  a 
compromise.  To  do  the  work  perfectly,  the  drains  ought  to  be 
at  least  ten  times  larger  in  wet  weather  than  in  dry  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  medium  is  fixed  upon,  it  is  certain  that  the  channels  will  be 
too  large,  and  the  flow  too  languid,  to  secure  a  sufficient  scour  in 
dry  weather,  and  will  nevertheless  be  inadequate  to  carry  the 
whole  mass  of  the  fluid  which  runs  into  them  on  a  stormy  day. 
Occasionally,  the  mixed  sewage  and  rain  must  still  overflow 
into  the  Thames,  and  at  other  times  it  will  be  very  difficult 
by  any  artificial  means  to  prevent  a  deposit  from  forming  in 
sewers  of  the  contemplated  magnitude.  The  most  serious  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Mr.  Bazalgette  and  the  Government  referees 
related  to  the  scale  on  which  the  works  should  be  constructed,  so 
as  to  minimize  the  evils  which  could  not  altogether  be  got  rid 
of,  and  unquestionably  this  point  is  the  one  on  which,  from  the 
insufficiency  of  existing  data,  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of 
failure.  According  to  Mr.  Ward,  the  whole  difficulty  is  self- 
created;  and  he  is  incontestably  right  in  saying  that  it  would  dis¬ 
appear  altogether  if  the  sewage  were  sent  by  one  road  and  the 
rain  by  another.  But  this  is  not  the  only  ground  on  which 
he  dissents  from  the  intercepting  principle.  The  difficulty  of 
rendering  the  immense  agricultural  value  of  the  London  sewage 
practically  available  is  caused  by  its  dilution.  If  it  could  be 
condensed  into  moderate  compass,  it  might  all  be  made  to  ferti¬ 
lize  our  fields  instead  of  poisoning  our  river.  Even  this  is  not 
the  whole  case,  for  the  very  water  which  makes  the  sewage 
useless  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stream  of  the 
Thames,  which  the  combined  operations  of  water  companies 
and  sanitary  boards  threaten  in  no  long  time  to  absorb. 
As  Mr.  Ward  emphatically  sums  up  his  argument,  the  whole 
of  the  rainfall  is  due  to  the  river,  the  whole  of  the 
sewage  to  the  earth.  These  considerations  are  quite  con¬ 
clusive  as  to  the  wisdom  of  separating  the  pure  water 
from  the  impure  sewage  if  possible,  and  conveying  each  to 
its  appropriate  destination.  The  theory  is  so  pretty  that  it  is 
almost  a  pity  to  knock  it  down  with  facts.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  proposed  double 
system  of  conduits  is  an  undertaking  compared  with  which  the 
formidable  works  about  to  be  commenced  are  mere  child’s  play. 
All  Mr.  Bazalgette  has  to  do  is  to  build  a  set  of  main  sewers, 
into  which  the  present  house  and  street  drains  must  be  led.  On 
Mr.  Ward’s  plan  it  would  be  necessary  to  commence  the  works 
inside  every  house  in  London,  and  to  open  every  yard  of  street 
from  one  end  of  the  metropolis  to  the  other.  It  is  no  marvel 
that  a  scheme  like  this  has  never  got  beyond  generalities,  and 
that  no  engineer  has  attempted  to  design  working  plans  and 
estimates  for  such  a  colossal  undertaking. 

But  the  extreme  cost  and  difficulty  of  executing  the  plan 
is  not  the  most  fatal  objection  to  it.  Supposing  all  done,  the 
great  desideratum  of  separating  the  pure  water  from  the  sewage 
would  not  be  attained.  House  drainage  is  only  one  of  many 
elements  of  pollution  which  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  if  this 
were  entirely  removed,  the  rain  water  which  flows  along  the 
gutters  of  the  streets  would  be  a  scarcely  less  distant  imitation 
of  pure  water.  Indeed,  according  to  analyses  conducted  by 
one  eminent  chemist,  it  seems  that  the  street  water  which  Mr. 
Ward  would  send  into  the  Thames  is  as  rich  in  manuring 
matter  as  the  average  produce  of  the  sewers.  The  other 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Ward’s  plan — that  it  would  diminish  the 
dilution,  and  therefore  increase  the  value,  of  the  sewage — is 
almost  equally  fallacious.  The  dilution  would  undoubtedly  be 
more  uniform  than  now,  and  the  quantity  of  water  would  be  re¬ 
duced  one-half.  But  this  would  be  utterly  insufficient  to  render 
the  desiccation  of  the  manure  practically  possible,  except  by  the 
use  of  deodorizing  substances  which  would  destroy  its  value,  and 
which  are  almost  equally  available  now.  Even  without  the  rain 
water,  the  dilution  of  sewage  is  so  great  as  to  render  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  land  in  any  other  than  a  liquid  form  almost  hopeless. 
If  it  is  to  be  laid  on  in  pipes,  the  extra  expense  of  some  increase 
of  their  capacity  would  not  very  materially  alter  the  prime  cost, 
and  the  mere  expense  of  additional  pumping  woidd  be  insignifi¬ 
cant  compared  with  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  original  plant, 
as  the  experience  of  all  water  companies  abundantly  proves. 
Neither  would  the  manure  be  seriously  injured  by  the  presence  of 


the  extra  water,  for  it  is  pretty  certain  that  liquid  fertilizers  can¬ 
not  be  applied  in  too  diluted  a  condition  to  land  which  has  been 
effectually  drained.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that,  even  if  the 
difficulties  of  construction  were  surmounted,  we  should  not  mate¬ 
rially  improve  the  purity  of  the  Thames  or  increase  the  value  of 
the  London  refuse  by  having  a  double  set  of  drains  ;  and  no  one 
can  doubt  that,  in  rejecting  this  very  plausible  project,  Mr.  Bazal¬ 
gette  has  only  done  what  any  engineer  in  the  world  would  have 
found  himself  compelled  to  do. 

If  this  be  so,  no  question  of  principle  remains  except  that  of 
the  Thames  embankment,  and  that  may  be  more  properly  called 
a  question  of  money.  All  are  agreed  that  an  embankment  is 
absolutely  essential,  but  no  one  has  yet  ventured  to  face  the 
expense.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  Mr.  Bazalgette’s  rough  esti¬ 
mates,  that  the  available  3,000,000k  will  be  exhausted  without 
any  outlay  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  only  possible  course  for  the 
engineer  was  to  postpone  to  the  last  those  works  which  would  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  embankment,  and  to  live  in  hopes  of  some  further 
funds  turning  up  by  the  time  that  part  of  the  project  should  be 
reached.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  has  been  done,  but  it  is  not  plea¬ 
sant  to  contemplate  the  certainty  that  the  vast  sum  which  is 
about  to  be  spent  will  be  almost  thrown  away  unless  the  country 
or  the  metropolis  can  find  about  as  much  more  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  the  fetid  foreshore  of  the  river  with  a  solid  quay. 


ENGLISH  BRIDES  AND  FRENCH  BRIDEGROOMS. 

WHEN  Laura  found  that  Hon  Ca?sar  de  Bibera  was  only  a 
valet,  and  when  Gil  Bias  discovered  that  his  Countess  was 
only  a  housemaid,  they  did  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the 
world.  “  Au  lieu  de  nous  fetire  dcs  reproches  reciproques,faisons 
nous  des  complimens,  mon  ami,”  said  the  sensible  soubrette ;  and 
they  agreed  to  pillage  society  together  in  their  real  characters, 
having  failed  in  their  attempts  to  cheat  each  other.  The  AVidow 
Barnaby  did  the  same  ;  and  it  is  a  commonplace  of  comedy  for 
adventurers  in  matrimony,  who  have  taken  each  other  in,  to 
avenge  themselves  for  their  mutual  perfidy  by  making  the  best 

of  their  bargain.  Cheri  de  X.  and  Miss  Alice  Ellen  B - , 

whose  matrimonial  adventures  have  lately  amused  England  and 
France,  present  the  exact  elements  which  are  fitted  to  victimize 
the  world.  A  distinguished  future  certainly  awaited  a  pair  so 
justly  formed  to  meet  by  nature.  We  quite  agree  with  the 
hotel-keeper  of  our  Quartier  Framjais,  M.  Brunier,  that  “  out  of 
the  characteristic  details  of  his  history  the  illustrious  Dickens 
would  construct  a  romance,  the  elements  of  which”  are  none  the 
worse  for  having  been  anticipated  on  the  stage  or  by  the  novelist ; 
only  we  cannot  give  all  our  indignation  to  the  fair  Alice.  Indeed, 
our  sympathies  are  rather  with  our  fair  and  frail  compatriote. 
The  case  is  worth  a  sketch. 

M.  Cheri  de  X.  is  a  sous-prefet  near  Pan,  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  a  member  of  the  French  bar;  and  he  makes  love  to 
an  English  girl,  a  jeune  meese — Alice  Ellen  B.—' with  an  eye, 
from  the  very  first,  to  her  fortune  as  well  as  herself.  We  do 
not  disparage  M.  Cheri  by  calling  him  a  fortune-hunter,  because 
our  experience  leads  us  to  anticipate  this  of  most  French  gentle¬ 
men  who  make  love  to  English  heiresses.  M.  Brunier,  the 
Leicester -square  hotel- keeper,  “has  learned  what  stuff  English 
parents  and  their  marriageable  daughters  are  made  of.”  He 
says,  “  It  is  inconceivable  what  these  two  sets  of  beings  are 
capable  of— the  one  for  the  sake  of  money,  and  the  other  to  get 
hold  of  a  husband.”  But  this  is  the  man  painting  the  lion. 
What  English  girls  will  do  for  a  husband  may  be  all  that 
M.  Brunier  asserts  ;  but  what  French  gentlemen  will  do  for  a  wife 
is  much  what  M.  Cheri  meant  to  do.  That  is  to  say,  they  will 
exaggerate  their  own  position  ;  they  will  enlarge  their  farms  and 
vineyards,  and  allude  to  their  properties  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  make  the  most  of  their  ancestry.  They  will  not  only  in¬ 
stitute  minute  inquiries  about  the  fortunes  they  expect,  but  they 
will  get  fathers  and  grandmothers,  as  M.  Cheri  did,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure.  This  is  not  the  theoretical  but  the  actual 
French  lover ;  and  Alice  meets  him  on  his  own  ground.  To  be 
sure,  she  fished  with  a  very  large  bait ;  but  the  pike  was  greedy. 
Having  plenty  of  mother-wit  and  not  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
world,  though  her  sisters  were  but  maid-servants,  she  understood 
the  French  character.  She  invents  a  fortune  of  4000/.,  garnished 
with  a  little  good  land  in  Herefordshire.  She  extemporizes  a 
wealthy  aunt  and  a  well-to-do  mother,  and  prospects  befitting 
this  rich  heritage.  Her  money  is  at  Coutts’ — her  trousseau  i3 
ready.  She  and  all  her  belongings  only  await  the  lord,  of  her 
soul  and  fortune.  And  he  comes,  and  his  best  man  with  him,  and 
apparently  not  five  pounds  between  the  two.  The  pair  are  married ; 
and  the  bride’s  powers  of  creating  imaginary  resources  are  only 
equalled  by  the  bridegroom’s  blinded  cupidity.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  French  bridegroom’s  privilege  to  pay  the  marriage 
fees,  so  a  fictitious  cheque  is  drawn  by  Madame  de  X.  on 
Coutts’ ;  and  ideal  carriages  and  horses,  and  visionary  pianos 
and  furniture,  worth  45,000  francs,  are  forwarded  to  the  bride’s 
address  at  the  Paddington  station.  The  marriage  itself  is  got  up 
in  a  sumptuous  fashion  ;  “my  sister,”  the  barrister’s  wife,  lends 
her  carriage ;  and  the  happy  pair,  without  a  single  shilling,  but 
with  the  consoling  consciousness  that  the}7  had  outwitted  each 
other,  spend  the  honeymoon  at  Malvern,  and  run  up  a  bill  of  50 1. 
at  an  hotel.  The  bubble  bursts,  though  slowly  ;  and^at  last  the 
landlord,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  consigns  the  French  ad¬ 
venturer  to  Worcester  gaol  for  debt. 
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We  are  not  going  to  defend  our  young  countrywoman ;  but  the 
skill  with  which  she  played  this  comedy  places  her  in  the  very 
highest  rank  of  genius.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  she  hadone  little 
excuse,  if  not  justification,  for  her  plot.  Cherihad,  it  would  seem, 
anticipated  matrimonial  privileges  before  the  marriage  ceremony  ; 
and  though  the  French  auditory  were  good  enough  to  say  that 
Alice  was  “  enceinte  by  the  Protestant  minister  who  performed 
the  marriage  service,”  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  girl 
had  substantial  reasons  for  making  a  husband  of  him  who  had 
already  made  her  a  mother.  Anyhow,  she  laid  her  plans  in  all 
completeness,  foresaw  and  provided  for  everything,  and  carried 
on  the  deception  with  fictitious  cheques  and  illusory  title-deeds, 
and  a  correspondence  with  bankers,  and  acknowledgments  of 
assets  from  agents,  till  something  beyond  the  latest  moment. 
The  wise  man  says  that  a  wise  woman  is  a  treasure  to  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  with  wisdom,  though  of  a  somewhat  serpentine  cast, 
Madame  Cheri  de  X.  was  endowed  beyond  her  sex.  On 
the  whole,  the  young  avocat  might  have  made  something  of  the 
bargain  which  had  been  sold  him.  There  was  a  congeniality  of 
temper  and  disposition,  a  suitable  excellence  in  the  arts  of 
swindling,  which  eminently  fitted  this  pair  of  adventurers  for  each 
other.  Having  cheated  one  another,  there  was  no  social  prey 
which  they  might  not,  hunting  in  marriage  couples,  secure  ;  and, 
to  do  him  justice,  M.  Cheri  seems  at  first  to  have  valued  the 
treasure  which  he  had  secured,  and  to  have  been  ready  to  make 
the  best  of  his  bride  and  her  fortune  of  roguishness. 

But  “the  cruel  father”  interferes,  and,  by  what  we  will  venture 
to  call  a  straining  of  the  French  laws,  gets  the  marriage  annulled 
in  France.  By  the  French  code  the  consent  of  parents  is  re¬ 
quired  if  the  parties  are  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  M. 
Cheri  was  only  twenty-three,  and  the  Court  held  that  sufficient 
evidence  had  not  been  given  of  the  father’s  consent.  What  the 
Court,  if  so  disposed,  is  ready  to  pronounce  insufficient  evidence, 
may  be  understood  when  it  rejected,  as  inadequate  proof  of  the 
paternal  assent,  M.  Cheri’s  letter  in  which  he  says : — “  My  father 
is  very  kind,  and  does  not  oppose  my  wish  to  make  you  my  wife.” 
And  again  : — “  My  father  gives  his  consent  to  the  marriage  in 
consequence  of  what  you  have  told  grandmamma.”  “  My  father 
told  me  that,  if  I  will  have  you  for  my  wife,  he  will  give  his  con¬ 
sent,  and  the  marriage  may  take  place  instantly.”  This  is  a  some¬ 
what  serious  matter.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  paternal  assent 
should  be  in  writing,  or,  if  it  is  argued  that  it  was  only  con¬ 
ditional  on  the  lady’s  description  of  her  fortune  being  true,  what 
amount  or  degree  of  misdescription  renders  such  a  hypothetical 
assent  invalid  ?  If,  for  instance,  a  father  should  say,  “  I  assent 
to  your  marriage,  provided  your  bride  is  all  that  she  says, 
viz.,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  fair  complexion,  and  blue  eyes,” 
would  his  consent  go  for  nothing  if  it  turned  out  that  the  lady 
had  black  hair  and  brown  eyes  ?  The  experiment  is  made  on  a 
corpus  sufficiently  vile,  and  the  validity  of  such  a  marriage  is  not 
worth  contesting ;  but  a  serious  principle  is  at  stake,  and  an  ugly 
conflict  of  laws  is  produced.  The  marriage  is  unassailable  in 
England.  Madame  de  X.  or  M.  Cheri  might  be  indicted  for 
bigamy,  were  either  of  them  to  contract  another  marriage  in 
this  country.  On  this  side  of  the  Channel,  they  are  man  and 
wife  till  death  do  them  part;  but  in  France  they  are  both 
chartered  libertines.  The  warning  to  English  ladies  is  this — 
that  a  French  gentleman  of  the  mature  age  of  twenty-four  may 
come  over  to  England  and  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases, 
with  all  the  ceremonies  and  formalities  of  our  marriage-law,  and 
vet  because,  as  he  will  take  care  to  do,  he  has  never  asked  papa, 
he  may  pocket  their  fortunes  and  repudiate  every  one  of  them, 
and  marry  a  French  wife  after  all.  This,  if  the  Civil  Tribunal  of 
I’au  is  right  in  its  judgment,  is  the  state  of  the  international  law. 


REVIEWS. 


CARLYLE’S  HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  II* 

EADEKS  to  whom  Mr.  Carlyle’s  peculiar  language  presents 
an  impassable  stumbling-block  will  do  well  to  abstain  from 
opening  a  book  which  will  in  the  highest  degree  irritate  and  per¬ 
plex  them.  The  historian  of  Frederick  the  Great  has  not 
suppressed  the  slightest  feature  of  that  distinctive  style 
which  has  stamped  his  idiosyncrasy  on  all  his  former  works. 
There  is  the  same  repetition  of  favourite  allusions,  the 
same  dramatic  dialogue  with  the  personages  of  the  story; 
and  while  prophetic  bursts  of  indignation  arc  by  no  means 
wanting,  they  bear,  perhaps,  on  this  occasion,  a  smaller  proportion 
than  usual  to  the  playful  familiarity  which  expresses  the  results 
of  profound  study  and  reflection  on  characters  and  events.  It  is 
easiei1,  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes  more  desirable,  to  use  the 
conventional. language  of  literature  and  of  common  life,  but 
the  creations  of  a  great  imaginative  artist  can  only  be  appreciate^! 
by  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  form  which  his  genius 
naturally  assumes.  A  general  view  of  the  history  of  Prussia,  or 
of  any  other  country,  judicious  political  axioms,  sound  economical 
propositions,  dates,  pedigrees,  and  even  analytic  descriptions  of 
character— all  these  may  be  obtained  by  the  inquisitive  student 
on  much  easier  terms.  Established  historians  are,  for  the  most  part, 
grammatical  in  their  language, and  their  inferences  and  reasonings 

*  History  of  Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  London : 
Chapman  and  Hall.  1858. 


are  sufficiently  intelligible.  If  the  final  impression  is  comparatively 
vague  in  outline  and  liable  to  fade  from  the  memory.it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  consistent  while  it  lasts,  and  to  a  certain  extent  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  habitually  careless  of  abstractions  and  of  gene¬ 
ralizations,  although  he  is  the  zealous  and  untiring  preacher  of  a 
definite  moral  creed.  Above  all  things,  he  is  a  great  phy¬ 
siognomist  and  portrait  painter,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
reproduces  the  objects  which  he  ha3  observed  and  studied  in  a 
certain  definite  attitude  corresponding  to  his  own  individual 
conception.  The  likeness  may  appear  grotesque,  or  in  some 
instances  questionable ;  but  after  criticism  has  exhausted  its 
objections,  it  will  generally  be  found  that,  as  a  representation  of 
something  real  and  visible,  the  picture  is  more  suggestive,  and 
infinitely  more  impressive,  than  any  catalogue  or  table  of  results. 
His  own  preference  for  concrete,  and  even  material  objects  of 
iuterest,  may  be  illustrated  by  his  regret  for  the  disappearance 
from  history  of  a  twenty-four  pounder,  used  by  the  first  Hohen- 
zollern  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  under  the  name  of  Faule  Grete — 
Heavy,  or  Lazy  Peg.  “  I  have  often  inquired  after  Lazy  Peg’s 
fate  in  subsequent  times,  but  could  never  learn  anything  distinct: 
the  German  Dryasdust  is  a  dull  dog,  and  seldom  carries  any¬ 
thing  human  in  those  big  wallets  of  his.”  The  progress  of 
the  species,  the  advance  of  civilization,  the  party  of  order, 
the  principles  of  the  revolution,  are  dignified  phrases, and  possibly 
philosophical  designations  ;  but  an  old  gun,  with  a  definite  history 
and  n  nickname,  is  something  far  more  human. 

When  the  dignity  of  literature  is  out  of  the  question,  a  lively  and 
intelligent  talker  generally  adopts,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  method  of  conveying  his  own  impressions  of  any  interest- 
ing  object  or  transaction.  He  uses  the  most  familiar  illustrations, 
and  the  most  idiomatic  phrases — he  personifies  inanimate  things 
— he  imitates  the  actions  which  he  describes — he  multiplies  allu¬ 
sions  and  comparisons,  until  lie  finds  that  he  has  transmitted  to 
his  hearer  something  of  the  same  image  which  is  present  to  himself. 
A  celebrated  geologist,  describing  the  silting  up  of  the  channels  in 
the  English  fen  country,  once  told  his  audience,  that  “the  river 
could  not  be  troubled  to  w'ade  through  all  this  monstrous  mass  of 
mud  to  the  sea;”  and  the  image  may  probably  have  remained  in 
their  minds  for  years  after  they  had  totally  forgotten  the  formal 
portions  of  the  lecture.  In  the  same  manner,  Mr.  Carlyle  con¬ 
denses  his  meaning  in  graphic  and  startling  phrases,  which  are 
humorous  because  he  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  subject, 
and  one  natural  consequence  is  that  every  person  and  event  in 
his  narrative  retains  a  place  in  the  memory.  All  readers  of 
history  may  remember  that  an  English  Prince  once  divided  with 
a  King  of  Castile  and  with  a  native  claimant  the  questionable 
honour  of  being  elected  Emperor  of  the  Eomans  ;  but  Alphonso 
the  Wise  and  Bichard  of  Cornwall  merely  appear  as  unmeaning 
names  in  the  long  Imperial  catalogue.  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  a  few 
words,  connects  the  non-resident  potentates  with  associations 
which  will  not  readily  be  forgotten : — “  Alphonso  was  wfise  enough 
to  stay  at  home,  and  except  wearing  the  title,  which  cost  nothing, 
to  concern  himself  very  little  about  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire ; 
some  clerk  or  two  dating  ‘  Toleti  (at  Toledo),’  did  languidly  a  bit 
of  official  writing  now  and  then,  and  that  was  all.  Confused  crank 
machine  this  of  the  German  Empire,  too — your  Majesty.”  The 
reference  is  to  Alphonso’s  profane  witticism  on  Creation.  “  Better 
stay  at  home,  and  date  ‘  Toleti.’  ”  Again,  Eichard  of  Cornwall 
“  had  no  other  call  to  Germany,  you  would  say,  except  to  spend 

his  money,  in  which  he  succeeded .  At  length,  in 

1263,  money  and  patience  being  both  probably  Out,  he 
quitted  Germany  for  the  second  and  last  time,  came  home 
to  Bci’khamstead  in  Hertfordshire  here,  more  fool  than  he 
went.  Till  his  death  (a.d.  1271)  he  continued  to  call  himself, 
and  was  by  many  persons  called,  Kaiser  of  the  Holy  Eoman 
Empire ;  needed  a  German  clerk  or  two  at  Bcrkhamstcad,  we 
can  suppose — but  never  went  back,  preferring  pleasant  Berk- 
hamstead,  with  troubles  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  or  whatever 
troubles  there  might  be,  to  anything  Germany  had  to  offer 
him.”  Descriptions  of  this  kind  may  or  may  not  support  the 
dignity  of  history ;  but  Emperor  Kichard’s  future  chance  of  escape 
from  oblivion  is  likely  to  depend  on  this  little  paragraph,  and 
perhaps  on  a  fragment  of  an  old  ballad  in  Percy’s  JReliques: — 

Richard,  though  thou  be  ever  trichard, 

Tricthen  shaft  thou  never  more. 

A  subsequent  description  of  the  anarchy  which  followed  the 
extinction  of  the  Jlohenstauffen  Kings  is  as  concise  as  if  it  had 
been  written  by  Thucydides,  and  as  luminous  as  one  of  Cla¬ 
rendon’s  summaries  ;  and  yet  it  is  so  characteristic  of  the  writer 
that  it  may  probably  offend  some  critics  more  solicitous  for  the 
traditions  of  style  than  for  the  justice  of  historical  revelations  : 
— “  Germany  w'as  rocking  down  towards  one  saw  not  what — an 
anarchic  republic  of  princes,  perhaps,  andof  free  barons  fast  verging 
towards  robbery — sovereignty  of  multiplex  princes,  with  a  peer¬ 
age  of  intermediate  robber-barons.  Things  are  verging  that  way. 
Such  princes,  big  and  little,  each  wrenching  off  for  himself  what 
lay  loosest  and  handiest  to  him,  found  it  a  stirring  game,  and  not 
so  much  amiss.  On  the  other  hand,  some  voices  of  the  people,  in 
feeble  whimperings  of  a  strange  intensity  to  the  opposite  effect, 
are  audible  to  this  day.”  The  practical  constitution  of  the  Empire 
after  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  could  not  possibly  be  described 
more  briefly  or  more  truly  than  by  the  formula,  “  Sovereignty  of 
multiplex  princes,  with  apeerage  of  intermediate  robber-barons  ;” 
nor  is  the  statement  of  the  fact  rendered  less  simple,  or  less  intel¬ 
ligible,  by  the  undercurrent  of  melancholy  sarcasm. 
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To  object  that  Mr.  Carlyle’s  humour  is  eccentric,  peculiar,  and 
individual,  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  essentially  humour. 

It  may  he  true  that  the  objects  which  are  presented  to  his  imagi¬ 
nation  undergo  a  certain  process  of  refraction.  He  looks  at 
historical  characters  and  events  from  a  position  selected  by 
himself,  and  preserves  them  by  a  process  not  dissimilar  to  that 
which  is  described  in  his  quotation  from  Sir  Henry  Av  otton  s 
account  of  Kepler’s  Camera : — 

He  hath  a  little  black  tent  (of  what-  stuff  is  not  much  importing)  which  ho 
can  suddenly  set  up  where  he  will  in  a  field ;  and  it  is  convertible,  like  a 
windmill,  to  all  quarters  at  pleasure,  capable  of  not  much  more  than  one 
man,  as  I  conceive,  and  perhaps  at  no  grea  t  ease  :  exactly  close  and  (lark,  save 
at  one  hole,  about-  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  to  which  be  applies  a  long 
perspective  trunk,  with  the  convex  glass  lilted  to  the  said  hole,  and  the  con¬ 
cave  taken  out  at  the  other  end,  which  extendeth  to  about  the  middle  of  this 
erected  tent,  through  which  the  visible  radiations  of  all  the  objects  without 
are  intromitted,  falling  upon  a  paper  which  is  accommodated  to  receive  them; 
and  so  he  traccth  them  with  his  yen  in  their  natural  appearance,  turning 
his  little  tent  round  by  degrees,  till  he  hath  designed  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
field. 

Thoso  who  will  examine  the  tracings  on  the  paper  may  be 
rewarded  by  an  approximate  knowledge  of  “  the  natural  appear¬ 
ance”  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  bis  country,  his  ancestors,  and 
of  his  own  age ;  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  tent 
within  which  the  operator  is  placed  “  is  capable  of  not  more  than 
one  man.  and  perhaps  at  no  great  case.”  Popular  criticisms  on 
his  well-known  method  generally  refer  principally  to  intruders 
who  have  thrust  themselves  into  the  inclosure,  without  the 
smallest  regard  to  the  properties  and  vt  orking  conditions  of  the 
machine. 

There  is  no  style  more  easy  to  mimic,  to  parody,  or  even 
seriously  to  imitate  in  some  of  its  external  peculiarities  ;  but  the 
point  of  the  mimicry  consists  in  the  contrast  between  the  common¬ 
place  caricaturist  and  the  language  which  belongs  to  an  original 
thinker  of  extraordinary  imaginative  power.  A  dancing  dog  on 
his  hind  legs  is  laughable,  because  he  is  assuming  an  attitude  at 
the  same  time  inconsistent  with  his  own  formation  and  inseparably 
associated  with  a  being  of  a  higher  order  to  whom  it  is  natural 
to  stand  upright.  Human  mimicry  is  more  refined,  more 
ingenious,  and  more  amusing,  and  sometimes,  in  its  higher  forms, 
it  conveys  a  criticism  and  even  a  compliment  to  its  object;  but 
the  success  of  the  attempt  still  depends  on  the  recognised  anomaly 
of  the  language  or  gesture  which  is  copied.  The  imitator,  if  lie 
understands  his  business,  tries  to  show  that  characteristic  pecu¬ 
liarities  would  be  absurd  if  they  ceased  to  belong  to  the  character; 
and  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Carlyle’s  words,  in  the  absence  of  bis 
thoughts,  would  be  exceptionally  and  ostentatiously  empty. 

There  is  some  pretext  for  the  common  complaint  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  created  a  school  of  vapid  and  inflated  declamation, 
but  tlie  master,  whatever  may  be  bis  own  literary  defects,  is 
wholly  exempt  from  the  distinguishing  weakness  of  his  disciples. 
The  plagiarists  are  one  and  all  remarkable  for  an  utter  want  of 
humorous  faculty  or  perception,  and  it  will  be  found  that  their 
dialect  or  jargon  is  most  prominently  brought  out  in  the  parts 
of  their  compositions  which  purport  to  be  serious  and  elevated. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  on  the  contrary,  displays  bis  peculiarity  or  mannerism 
chiefly  in  playful  and  familiar  illustrations,  as  when,  personifying 
the  collectors  of  historical  materials  under  the  name  of  Scott’s 
proverbial  antiquarian,  he  complains  that  “  Dryasdust  strikes  me 
like  a  hapless  Nigger  gone  masterless;”  but  when  he  touches  a 
higher  note,  no  style  more  pure,  more  idiomatic,  or  more  noble  is 
tobefound  in  English  literature.  Bacon  or  Milton  might  have  been 
proud  to  own  his  description  of  the  condition  in  which  the  world 
has  been  left  by  the  great  revolutionary  explosion  -. — “  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  questions  now  is :  What  part  of  that  exploded  past,  the 
ruins  and  dust  of  which  still  darken  all  the  air,  will  continually  gra¬ 
vitate  hack  to  us ;  be  re-shaped,  transformed,  re-adapted,  tha,t  so  in 
new  figures,  under  new  conditions,  it  may  enrich  and  nourish  us 
again  P  What  part  of  it,  not  being  incombustible,  has  actually  gone 
to  flame  and  gas  in  this  huge  world  conflagration,  and  is  now 
gaseous,  mounting  aloft ;  and  will  know  no  beneficence  of  gra¬ 
vitation,  but  mount  and  roam  upon  the  waste  winds  for  ever, 
Nature  so  ordering  it,  in  spite  of  our  industry  of  Art?”  Mr. 
Emerson — the  most  gifted  as  well  as  the  most  servile  of  Mr, 
Carlyle’s  imitators — will  furnish  the  best  illustration  of  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  original  and  the  copy.  Incapable  of  humour, 
tolally  devoid  of  the  critical  faculty,  incurably  misty  and  con¬ 
fused  in  the  blurred  outlines  of  his  thoughts,  tlic  American 
writer  has  not  undeservedly  acquired  a  reputation  by  rhetorical 
variations  on  the  declamatory  style  which  Mr.  Carlyle  occa¬ 
sionally  adopts.  “The Depths,”  “the Heights,”  “the Veracities,” 
“the  Eternities”  are  accepted  by  critical  readers,  not  without 
impatience,  as  indispensable  conditions  of  some  definite  narrative 
or  doctrine.  Mr.  Emerson  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
even  the  eccentricities  of  genius  contained  the  materials  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  popularity,  and  the  imitative  style  which  lias  resulted  from 
his  discovery  is  not  ill  adapted  to  the  vague  aspirations,  the 
philosophical  conjectures,  and  the  half-shaped  paradoxes  which 
form  the  subject-matter  of  bis  magniloquent  periods.  _  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle,  however,  must  be  judged,  not  from  the  plagiarisms  of  his 
admirers  but  by  his  own  works,  and  especially  by  bis  historical 
compositions.  Even  if  the  judgment  which  may  be  formed  of 
his  style  proves  to  be  ultimately  unfavourable,  the  question  re¬ 
mains  whether  it  is  wise  to  reject,  on  grounds  of  literary  taste, 
the  instruction  which,  may  result  from  his  genius  and  from  liis 
labours.  “  The  highest  iShakspeare,”  as  he  says  in  a  character¬ 
istic  passage — “the  highest  Shakspeare  producible  is  properly 


the  fittest  historian  producible,  and  it  is  frightful  to  see  the 
Gelehrie  Dummlcopf  ( what  we  may  here  translate  Drvasd doing 
the  function  of  history,  and  the  Shakspeare  and  the  Goethe 
neglecting  it.”  In  this  instance,  one  of  the  greatest  imaginative 
writers  who  have  appeared  m  England  has  devoted  liimsell  to  the 
task  which  he  esteems  the  highest  function  of  literature.  With 
a  patient  industry  only  less  remarkable  than  his  creative  power, 
he  has  produced  a  work  which,  iu  addition  to  higher  qualities?,  is 
as  amusing  as  a  AVaverley  novel,  and  as  accurate  as  a  Geiinan 
monograph.  The  conclusions  which  ho  draws,  and  the  doctiincs 
which  he  so  zealously  preaches,  are  legitimate  subjects  for 
controversy  ;  but  the  criticism  which  can  find  in  the  Life  °f 
Frederick  the  Great  nothing  better  than  verbal  oddities  is  not 
so  much  erroneous  as  frivolous  and  irrelevant.  Of  the  book 
itself  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak  on  a  future  occasion. 


FAIRFAX'S  TASSO.* 

1\,TB.  WILLMOTT  has  just  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  the 
JLU  old  Elizabethan  translation  of  Tasso’s  Jerusalem,  by  Fairfax. 
Without  doubt  a  great  service  lias  been  rendered  to  literature. 
The  many  who  cannot  or  will  not  read  the  Tuscan  author  in  his 
native  tongue  may  now  study  bun  in  an  admirable  translation. 
The  publisher  has  done  liis  work  well,  and  has  produced  a  pretty 
little  volume,  with  good  letterpress,  and  of  a  coii\  cnicnt  size. 
Here,  we  regret  to  sa}',  our  praise  must  stop,  I  lie  whole  edito¬ 
rial  work  lias  been  done  hastily  and  ill.  Ibis  was^  peibaps 
natural  with  a  cheap  edition,  but  it  is  inexcusable.  The  short 
introductory  account  of  Edward  Fairfax  is  a  specimen  of  almost 
every  fault  winch  a  well-informed  and  sensible  man,  as  Air. 
Willmott  no  doubt  is,  can  commit.  It  is  a  cento  of  epigrammatic 
conceits  and  irrelevant  allusions.  Instead  of  telling  us  simply 
that  Fairfax  lived  a  good  deal  in  the  country,  Mr.  Willmott 
observes  that  “he  anticipated  the  opinion  of  Dryaeu  that  rural 
recreations  abroad,  and  books  at  home,  are  the  innocent  plea¬ 
sures  of  a  man  who  is  early  w  ise.  I  he  mention  of  the  tiausla- 
tion  of  Tasso  is  introduced  by  a  Homeric  catalogue  of  the 
English  authors  who  had  attempted  similar  works  before 
Fairfax.  AVe  are  told  that  “  Spenser  transposed  a  few  doubtful 
notes  ”  of  Virgil,  and,  thanks  to  the  constant  strain  after  effect, 
the  reader  is  lclt  to  remember  or  discover  that.  Spenser  tians- 
lated  The  Gnat,  and  that  many  critics  consider  it  spurious.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  at  once  antithetical  and  clear.  AVe  cannot  pursue 
Mr.  Willmott  through  his  countless  digressions.  But  naturally 
so  elaborate  a  style  occasionally  betrays  the  writer  into  absuidity. 
To  talk  “  of  a  diction  often  rich  and  encumbered,  but  flowing 
gracefully  under  the  weight  of  its  embroidery  and  gold,”  reminds 
us  rather  too  much  of  Sylvester’s  “  trees  periwigged  with  snow. 

A  poem  cannot  be  like  a  river  and  a  coat  at  the  same  time.  Even 
the  notes  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  For  instance,  to  trans¬ 
late  “  iudenter”  by  “bargain”  is  to  give  a  general  iclea“ol  the 
meaning”  in  one  particular  passage,  and  a  very  inexact  notion 
of  the  w  ord  explained.  We  are  not  disposed  to  object  to  an 
artificial  text  in  a  book  that  is  not  intended  for  antiquarians. 
But  when  the  idea  of  a  scholarly  text  was  abandoned,  it  would 
surely  have  been  well  to  spell  modern  words  in  the  modern 
fashion,  where  the  rhyme  offers  no  impediment.  “  Shame-fast, 

“  stield,”  and  “  crudded,”  have  really  no  superior  beauty  of  form 
to  shame-faced,  steeled,  aud  curdled.  To  use  Mr.  Av  ulmott  s 
own  words,  “mere  rust  never  enriches  the  medal.  ’ 

The  first  requisite  for  a  good  translation  that  the  tianslator 
should  understand  his  author-is  also,  unfortunately,  the  one 
most  often  wanting.  The  especial  type  of  genius  does  not  often 
repeat  itself,  either  in  an  individual  or  a  period;  it  was  a  sin¬ 
gular  fortune  that  cast  Gibbon  upon  a  society  as  conupt  and 
polished  as  that  which  he  studied  iu  antiquity.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  curious  what  great  success  has  been  achieved  by  men 
whose  tone  is  confessedly  dissimilar  to  that  of  then  models. 
Mr.  Willmott  quotes  Pope  as  one  of  the  few  who  are  read  for 
their  own  sake.  The  late  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  a  man  as  diflerent 
from  Pope  as  Pope  was  different  lrom  Homer,  declared  that  to 
his  latest  days  Pope’fe  Homer  was  the  only  true  one  to  him. 
Probably  most  readers  are,  in  their  hearts,  ot  the  same  opinion. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  Pope  was  a  very  poor  scholar— that  be  was 
eminently  a  court  poet— that  be  bad  the  Cockney’s  ignorance  ot 
nature,  and  the  fop’s  ignorance  of  heroic  barbarism— and  that  las 
greatest  merit  is  a  happy  epigrammatic  power,  the  merest  echo 
of  which  is  the  worst  possible  anachronism  in  the  Iliad.  1  lie 
secret  of  Pope’s  success  lies  really  in  the  fact  of  his  essential 
manliness.  He  belonged  to  a  generation  of  men  and  gentlemen ; 
aud  human  nature  triumphed  over  the  rutiles  and  gold  lace.  J-he 
companionship  of  Bolingbrolce  and  a  constant  warfare  with  las 
contemporaries  were  a  better  school  for  the  light  lencering  ot 
Ulysses  and  Tliersites  than  Gowper  found  in  his  Greek  studies, 
although  lighted  up  by  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Newton,  and  varied 
by  pliilanderings  with  Lady  Hcsketb.  The  points  ot  difference 
between  Fairfax  and  Tasso  are  certainly  not  as  glaring  as  those 
between  the  Greek  poet  and  his  translator.  Yet,  except  the 
accident  that  both  the  Italian  and  the  Englishman  belonged  to 
the  same  century,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  circumstances  more 
remote  than  those  under  which  they  both  grew  up.  lasso  was 
a  courtier  by  nature  aud  destiny  ;  he  belonged  to  a  count ly 

*  Tasso.  Fairfax’s  Translation.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  AViUroott. 
With  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  Edward  Fairfax.  Loudon:  Routledgc.  ib58. 
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dominated  by  Spanish  influences  ;  he  inherited  the  classical  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Renaissance,  and  fell  upon  times  of  a  languid  but 
bigoted  reaction  to  the  old  faith.  Poor,  sensitive,  and  unlucky 
from  childhood  upwards,  he  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
terrible  companionship  with  the  mad,  till  the  gloomy  vengeance 
of  his  Prince  was  justified  by  the  victim’s  feverish  illusions.  The 
exaltation  and  the  remembrance  of  a  great  guilty  love  were 
gradually  mixed  up  and  darkened  with  the  feeble  devotional 
workings  of  a  sick  mind.  There  is  nothing  of  all  this  in  what  we 
know  of  the  life  of  Fairfax,  or  in  the  spirit  of  his  writings.  lie 
was  a  healthy  country  squire,  one  of  the  generation  who  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Armada,  and  in  religion  (to  quote  himself)  “  neither 
a  fantastic  Puritan  nor  a  superstitious  Papist.”  The  relation 
between  the  two  poets  is  something,  therefore,  like  the  archi¬ 
tectural  affinities  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  an  Elizabethan  country 
house.  But  deeper  than  all  distinctions  of  country  and  creed 
lay  the  rich  poetical  inspiration  of  the  two  men,  and  the  kindred 
religious  sentiment  of  an  age  which  looked  out  with  opposite 
sympathies  upon  Philip’s  crusade  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  church 
or  on  the  seagirt  Jerusalem  of  the  English  Queen.  The  grand 
legends  of  the  old  fights  for  the  faith  needed  no  commentary  for 
men  who  had  seen  Lepanto  in  the  East,  and  counted  the  Spanish 
wrecks  in  the  Western  seas. 

Fairfax,  then,  deserves  the  praise  of  having  reproduced  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered  in  its  entireness  most  accurately.  But  the 
very  originality  of  his  powers  has  made  his  work,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  a  second  creation.  Evidently  he  is  of  sterner  stuff’ than 
his  master ;  war  and  adventure  are  clothed  with  added  colours 
in  his  nervous  English ;  but  in  the  smoothness  and  sweetness 
of  love  passages  he  falls  far  behind  the  easy  flow  of  the  Italian. 
Mere  soldierly  passion  is  no  proper  analysis  of  love.  Fairfax 
would  probably,  in  such  passages,  have  succeeded  better  with 
Dante.  The  severe  Hildebrandic  dignity  of  the  early  poet  has 
more  affinities  with  English  thought  than  the  ecstatic  tenderness 
which,  even  in  its  most  earthly  form,  recalls  the  trances  and 
hymns  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  A  similar  contrast  has  power¬ 
fully  affected  the  styles  of  the  two  authors.  Tasso,  in  spite  of  a 
few  conceits,  has  the  undefinable  grace  of  an  easy  style  ;  it  is 
possible  to  catch  the  spirit  but  hardly  to  detect  the  mechanism 
of  his  verses.  In  Fairfax  there  is  a  somewhat  rigid  mould,  to 
which,  within  certain  limit,  all  the  different  stanzas  conform  ; 
there  is  the  same  sort  of  uniformity  in  construction  and  cadence 
about  them  which  we  find  so  monstrous  in  the  couplets  of  Pope. 
This  will  be  best  shown  by  a  quotation.  The  passage  is  that  in 
the  sixth  book,  where  Erminia  determines  to  seek  out  Tancredin 
the  Christian  camp  : — 

At  last  slio  saw  high  hanging  on  tlio  wall 
Clorinda’s  silver  arms,  and  sighed  withal. 

And  sighing,  softly  to  herself  slio  said, 

How  blessed  is  this  virgin  in  her  might, 

How  I  envy  the  glory  of  the  maid, 

Yet  envy  not  her  shape  or  beauty’s  light ; 

Her  steps  are  not  with  trailing  garments  staid, 

Nor  chambers  hide  her  valour  shining  bright  ; 

But  armed  she  rides,  and  breaketh  sword  and  spear, 

Nor  is  her  strength  restrained  by  shame  or  fear. 

Alas,  why  did  not  Heaven  these  members  frail 
"With  lively  force  and  vigour  strengthen  so  ? 

That  I  this  silken  gown  and  slender  veil 
Might  for  a  breastplate  and  a  helm  forego  i 
Then  should  not  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  rain,  nor  hail, 

Nor  storms  that  fall,  nor  blustering  winds  that  blow, 
Withhold  me  but  I  would  both  day  and  night 
In  pitched  field  or  private  combat  fight. 

Nor  haddest  thou,  Argantes,  first  begun 
With  my  dear  lord  that  fierce  and  cruel  fight, 

But  I  to  that  encounter  would  have  run 
And  haply  ta’en  him  captive  by  my  might ; 

Yet  should  he  find  (our  furious  combat  done), 

His  thraldom  easy  and  his  bondage  light ; 

For  fetters  mine  embraecments  should  he  prove, 

For  diet  kisses  6weet;  for  keeper  love. 

Should  an  iron  age  of  English  literature  ever  succeed  the 
present,  and  boys  be  taught  to  parody  our  old  poets  as  they  write 
mock  verses  now  on  the  model  of  Yirgil  and  Sophocles,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  interchange  of  quatrain  and  couplet,  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  nouus  substantive  for  epithets,  and  the  antithesis  of 
grammatical  constructions  or  of  metaphors  might  be  taught  by  a 
clever  master,  and  the  materials  stored  up  in  an  English  gradus. 
Perhaps  even  now  a  successful  imitation  of  Fairfax  might  achieve 
the  prize  for  sacred  verse,  or  even  a  Newdigate. 

In  several  places,  Fairfax  seems  purposely  to  paraphrase  that 
he  may  suit  his  stanzas  to  English  taste.  In  one  case  which  Mr. 
Willmott  has  noticed  he  turns  a  bull-bait  (probably  one  of  Tasso’s 
Spanish  reminiscences  from  Naples),  into  a  hunt  of  the  urus  or 
bison  on  the  Volga.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  whether  this 
allusion  was  derived  from  the  accounts  of  tliekEnglish  merchants 
who  had  opened  up  trade  with  Russia  not  long  before.  A  still 
more  curious  instance,  perhaps,  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  Third 
Book,  where  the  funeral  pile  of  Dudon  is  described.  Tasso’s 
stanzas  run  thus  : — “  Another  hews  down  the  yew-trees  and  the 
tall  oaks,  which  a  thousand  times  have  renewed  their  foliage,  and 
a  thousand  times  at  every  shock  unshaken  have  beaten  back  and 
vanquished  the  wrath  of  the  winds,  and  another  places  on  the 
groaning  wheels  the  odorous  tops  of  mountain  ashes  and  cedars.” 
Fairfax  amplifies  this,  and  gives  us  : — 

The  shorter  yew,  the  broad-leaved  sycamore, 

T ae  birren  platan?,  and  the  wall-nut  Sound, 


The  myrrh  that  her  foul  sin  doth  still  deplore. 

The  alder,  owner  of  all  watrish  ground, 

Sweet  juniper,  whose  shadow  lmrteth  sore, 

Proud  cedar,  oak,  the  king  of  forests  crowned. 

Much  of  this  is  purely  the  interweaving  of  a  luxuriant  fancy ; 
but  in  the  descriptions  of  the  yew  and  the  alder  we  recognise 
the  eye  that  has  been  trained  amid  English  greenwood. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  Tasso  is  indebted  to 
his  predecessors.  Imitations  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil  are  like 
the  interweaving  of  Scripture  or  Shakspeare  in  English  classical 
nuthors — the  pleasure  of  appealing  to  common  memories  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  that  of  invention.  But  there  arc  traces  of  more  remote 
allusions  to  the  works  of  the  great  Latinists  of  the  Renaissance ; 
and  the  works  of  these  men  have  unfortunately  passed  away  so 
hopelessly,  that  the  labour  of  an  editor  would  be  well  applied  iu 
giving  them  the  tardy  honours  of  their  own  thoughts.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  best  stanzas  in  the  description  of  Hell  is 
apparently  imitated  from  the  Christiad  of  Vida.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  garden  of  Armida  (like  that  of  Alcina  in  Ariosto)  is 
modelled  on  the  Palace  of  Venus  in  Politian’s  one  great 
fragment,  Italian  indeed,  but  buried  in  the  family-vault  of 
his  Latin  works.  Even  the  song  of  the  bird  in  the  same 
description  is  perhaps  an  expansion  of  a  Latin  epigram  in  Valerio 
Pieriano.  But  we  do  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Willmott  for  not 
having  undertaken  a  commentary  on  Fairfax  as  well  as  on  Tasso. 
We  only  regret  that  he  has  given  the  prestige  of  his  name  to  a 
work  on  which  his  critical  powers  have  not  been  adequately 
expended.  With  a  little  less  parade  of  learning,  his  preface  and 
notes  might  have  been  much  more  to  the  point. 


TOE  MEEIUJT  VOLFNTEEliS* 

ITTLE  by  little,  we  are  getting  in  accounts  of  some  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  great  Indian  mutiny  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  so  fragmentary  in  its  operations  that  personal  narratives 
of  isolated  portions  of  it  are  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  better 
calculated  to  convey  an  accurate  notion  of  its  character  than 
works  of  greater  pretension.  The  struggle  extended  over  so 
vast  a  surface,  and  the  resistance  which  ultimately  succeeded  in 
suppressing  the  outbreak  depended  so  much  upon  individual 
resource  and  energy,  that  it  is  only  by  an  examination  of  spe¬ 
cimens  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  just  conception  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  events  which  happened.  One  such  narrative  has 
just  been  published  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
It  gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  a  volunteer  body  of 
cavalry  extemporized  for  service  at  Meerut,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  spirited  and  vigorous 
character  of  the  occurrences  which  it  commemorates,  but  also  on 
account  of  a  lesson  which  it  conveys  as  to  the  capabilities  of 
volunteers  which  appears  to  us  well  worthy  of  serious  considera¬ 
tion  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Dunlop  was  on  sick  leave  in  the  Himalayas  when  the  mu¬ 
tiny  broke  out.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  it  he  returned  to  his 
district,  by  way  of  Delhi,  which  he  reached  just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  siege.  Finding  that  his  presence  was  required  at  Meerut, 
where  almost  all  civil  government  was  at  an  end,  he  proceeded 
there  as  quickly  as  he  could.  He  found  the  Europeans  crowded 
together  in  a  small  enclosure  called  the  Dum  Dumma,  originally 
intended  for  the  field  magazine,  about  two  hundred  yards  square, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wall  eight  feet  high,  in  which  they  had 
taken  refuge  upon  the  first  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  1857.  Mr.  Dunlop  gives  an  account  of  tho  dis¬ 
turbances  which  had  already  taken  place  which  does  not  add 
very  materially  to  what  we  know  about  the  matter  from  other 
sources.  According  to  his  testimony,  the  outbreak  wms  met  with 
a  supineness  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  energy  that 
was  displayed  during  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  revolt.  The 
European  regiments  in  the  station  ■were  not  called  upon  to  act 
against  the  mutineers,  who  were  allowed  to  march  into  Delhi 
unmolested,  after  committing  as  many  murders  and  plundering 
as  many  houses  at  Meerut  as  they  were  inclined.  Indeed,  little 
of  importance  was  done  till  near  the  end  of  May,  on  the  29th 
of  which  month  a  column  of  troops  under  Colonel,  now  Sir 
Archdale,  Wilson  marched  to  attack  Delhi. 

Mr.  Dunlop’s  story  is  at  first  a  little  confused,  but  he  seems  to 
have  reached  Meerut  early  in  June.  The  principal  part  of  the  forces 
of  the  mutineers  had  been  drawn  off  to  Delhi,  but  the  Europeans 
in  the  Dum  Dumma  were  almost  in  a  state  of  siege.  All  the 
scoundrels  in  the  country  had  broken  loose,  a  large  number  having 
been  released  by  the  rebels  from  the  gaols,  and  petty  potentates  of 
various  kinds  were  asserting  an  independent  authority  in  all 
directions.  The  collection  of  revenue  was  for  the  time  being  at 
an  end,  and  the  local  treasury  at  Meerut  had  been  almost 
exhausted  by  unavoidable  outlay  for  fortifications  and  other 
expenses  made  necessary  by  the  revolt.  As  military  aid  to  col¬ 
lect  arrears  was  not  available,  Mr.  Dunlop  set  to  work  to  organize 
a  volunteer  troop  of  cavalry  from  the  European  refugees  in  the 
Dum  Dumma.  Perhaps  the  most  singular  part  of  his  story  is 
the  almost  ludicrous  smallness  of  the  force  which  was  raised. 
Mr.  Dunlop  remarks,  with  obvious  satisfaction,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  members  of  the  corps,  inasmuch 
as  at  one  time  it  numbered  no  less  than  fifty  men.  They  were 
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assisted  on  occasion  by  forty  riflemen,  as  many  natives,  and  a 
few  native  artillerymen  of  doubtful  loyalty,  who  manned  two 
small  guns  ;  yet,  with  such  slender  aid,  they  contrived  to  assume 
the  offensive  with  very  considerable  effect  against  most  formidable 
enemies  who  surrounded  them  on  every  side.  The  Goojurs,  a  preda¬ 
tory  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meerut,  who  are  cattle-stealers 
by  profession  and  robbers  by  habit,  had  a  scheme  of  setting  up  a 
Goojur  Government.  One  Kuddum  Singh,  a  neighbouring  Bajah, 
had  been  elected  as  their  head,  and  under  his  orders  they  plun¬ 
dered  the  well-affected  villages,  and  massacred  their  inhabitants. 
Kuddum  Singh  could  command  the  services  of  about  to,ooo  men. 
Another  ruffian,  called  Sah  Mull,  was  at  the  head  of  about  5000 
men,  of  whom  the  bulk  were  Goojurs,  whilst  the  most  desperate 
were  prisoners  who  had  been  let  out  of  the  gaol  at  Meerut  by  the 
rebels.  The  handful  of  volunteers  who  were  opposed  to  these 
and  other  marauders  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  men 
who  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  natural  courage,  audacity, 
and  active  habits.  Most  of  them  were  entirely  ignorant  of  mili¬ 
tary  discipline,  and  had  belonged  to  the  Bevenue  or  Judicial  De¬ 
partments  of  the  Civil  Service.  The  Volunteers  got  up  a  mess, 
and  characteristically  enough  tried  to  get  up  a  newspaper,  which 
was  to  have  been  called,  in  allusion  to  the  dust-coloured  uniform 
of  the  corps,  The  Literary  Dustman.  It  failed,  however,  through 
want  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  contributors.  The  social  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  mess  was  watched  with  a  scrutiny  much  more  close 
than  friendly  by  the  Mussulman  servants,  and  the  members  made 
a  point  of  never  allowing  their  attendants  to  see  them  out  of 
spirits.  “  I  have  known  a  despatch,”  says  Mr.  Dunlop,  “  the 
disasters  recorded  in  which  quite  prostrated  one  old  officer,  picked 
up,  and  read  out  aloud  by  a  youngster,  amidst  shouts  of  applause 
from  the  members  of  the  mess,  every  fresh  loss  calling  fora  renewed 
cheer  in  the  fierce  determination  not  to  let  the  native  attendants 
at  least  chuckle  over  our  depression.” 

Such  demonstrations,  however  characteristic,  were  by  no 
means  the  most  serious  part  of  the  employments  of  the  Khakee 
Bcssalah,  as  the  volunteers  called  themselves.  There  were  three 
villages  five  miles  from  Meerut  from  which  the  inhabitants  used 
to  issue  to  close  the  roads,  plunder  the  passengers,  and  attack 
the  neighbouring  villages.  The  Khakees  marched  out  one  day 
with  two  guns  and  some  carbineers,  burnt  three  of  the  villages, 
killed  several  Goojurs,  and  took  forty  prisoners,  of  whom  thirty- 
four  were  hanged.  In  a  few  weeks  from  that  time  the  whole  of 
the  revenue  of  the  district  had  been  collected.  On  another 
occasion  a  village  faithful  to  Government,  called  Begumabad, 
was  burnt  and  the  inhabitants  massacred  by  a  set  of  Goojurs 
from  a  place  called  Seekrea.  The  volunteers  marched  thither, 
accompanied  by  thirty-five  natives  and  two  small  mountain 
guns,  and  reached  the  spot  early  in  the  morning.  Eleven 
Europeans  and  three  Sikhs  preceded  the  rest  and  swept  round 
the  village,  leaving  sentries  at  several  points.  They  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  considerable  body  of  men  who,  however,  soon 
retreated  into  the  village,  where  a  strong  body  of  Goojurs  took 
up  a  position  in  a  two-storied  mud  shed.  The  volunteers  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  took  the  hut  by  storm,  killing  every  one  in  it.  They 
then  set  fire  to  the  village,  and  returned  home.  The  women  and 
children,  we  should  add,  had  been  carefully  protected  throughout. 
The  first  man  to  enter  the  inclosure  manned  by  the  Goojurs  was 
a  dentist  who  had  adopted  the  military  profession  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances.  In  this  affair,  165  natives  were 
killed.  The  most  important  service  of  the  Khakees  was  per¬ 
formed  against  the  rebel  leader  Sah  Mull.  He  wished  to  destroy 
a  village  called  Deolah,  which  had  sheltered  some  of  the  Delhi 
refugees.  The  volunteers  went  out  to  attack  him,  and  came  up 
with  his  forces,  which  outnumbered  their  own  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  to  one,  near  a  place  called  Bussowd.  He  lost  heart  and 
ran  away,  but  they  pursued  him,  and  killed  about  150  of  his 
men.  Shortly  afterwards  he  rallied  his  forces,  and  an  action 
ensued,  in  which  he  himself,  with  as  many  more  of  his  followers, 
were  put  to  death. 

Such  exploits  as  these  are  specimens  of  the  duties  which  a  mere 
handful  of  civilians,  entirely  destitute  of  any  other  military 
discipline  than  that  which  they  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  the 
service,  performed  during  a  period  of  many  months.  The  ser¬ 
vice,  it  will  be  observed,  was  not  only  discharged  on  horseback, 
but  involved  much  hand-to-hand  fighting,  for  the  event  of  the 
principal  part  of  the  engagements  which  took  place  depended 
on  the  use  of  swords  and  revolvers.  It  appears  to  us  that 
these  facts  are  of  very  high  importance.  They  show  what 
may  be  expected  from  men  who  have  no  special  training, 
but  who  possess  strong  nerves,  hardy  bodies,  and  stout  hearts. 
It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  these  qualifications  are  not  as 
common  amongst  Englishmen  in  England  as  they  are  amongst 
Englishmen  in  India,  and  we  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  it 
would  be  eminently  wise  in  the  Government  to  make  more  use 
of  them  for  the  national  defence  than  has  hitherto  been  cus¬ 
tomary.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  very  little  more  drilling 
would  make  many  of  our  yeomanry  regiments  a  match  for  any 
Continental  cavalry,  especially  if  they  had  to  act  amongst  the 
hedgerows  and  ditches  which  intersect  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country  ;  and  it  seems  equally  clear  that  the  vast  improvements 
recently  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  supply  a 
ready  means  of  making  almost  any  amount  of  irregular  infantry 
available  for  the  national  defence.  Every  detail  in  the  Indian 
revolt  which  is  brought  to  light  tends  to  confirm  the  opinions 
which  have  been  so  frequently  expressed  in  England  as  to  the 


efficiency  of  such  a  force  ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its 
cheapness,  nor  as  to  the  good  moral  effects  of  entrusting  a  material 
part  of  the  defence  of  the  country  to  those  who  have  the  strongest 
interest  in  maintaining  not  only  its  existence,  but  its  liberties. 

One  or  two  points  in  Mr.  Dunlop’s  book  which  relate  to  the 
more  general  aspects  of  the  revolt  deserve  notice.  He  agrees 
with  Mr.  Baikes  in  the  assertion  that  almost  all  the  natives  who 
had  been  taught  English  were  faithful  to  us  throughout  the 
revolt,  and  he  expresses  a  decided  opinion  that  the  whole  mutiny 
was  planned  by  the  Mahometans.  In  such  a  matter  individual 
opinions  of  course  go  for  very  little,  but  it  is  always  desirable 
to  give  every  publicity  to  those  which  rest  on  apparently 
authentic  foundation.  Our  readers  no  doubt  remember  the 
affair  of  the  chupatties,  which  excited  attention  just  before  the 
mutiny,  and  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  it.  The  watch¬ 
men  of  a  number  of  villages  received  from  those  of  the  next 
villages  to  them  four  small  cakes,  with  orders  to  pass  them  on  to 
the  village  next  beyond  them.  This  extended  over  a  large  dis¬ 
trict,  and  was  supposed  to  be  evidence  of  some  extensive  political 
combination.  Mr.  Dunlop  considers  that  it  was  merely  a  piece 
of  native  superstition.  He  says  that  the  natives  have  a  theory 
that  the  cholera  or  other  such  plagues  can  be  passed  on  in  this 
manner  from  village  to  village,  and  that,  when  an  attempt  is 
made  with  this  object,  the  villagers  occasionally  fight  about  it. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  Mr.  Dunlop’s  book  is  possibly  open 
to  some  slight  exception  as  regards  the  style  and  aiTangcment, 
especially  in  the  first  part,  but  as  it  proceeds  it  gets  clearer  and 
more  lively.  The  general  impression  is  decidedly  good,  and  the 
interest  of  the  whole  subject  is  so  surpassingly  great  that  it 
would  be  captious  to  cavil  at  such  trifling  defects. 


BEATEICE  CENCI.* 

HIS  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  novels  on  which  we  com¬ 
mented  in  our  last  number.  It  is  emphatically  not  one  of 
the  sort  which  are  written  by  good  young  ladies.  Indeed,  the 
author  himself  implies  that  good  young  ladies  will  be  ashamed 
to  read  it.  “  It  will  be  read,”  he  tells  us,  “  by  the  maidens  of 
my  native  land.  It  will  pierce  their  gentle  hearts  ;  but  still  they 
will  read  it.  "When  the  youth  they  love  approaches,  they  will 
blush  and  hurry  to  conceal  it.  Nevertheless,  they  will  read  it.” 
We  do  not  quite  know  what  all  this  means  ;  for  the  book,  in  its 
translated  form,  is  hardly  what  our  maiden  novelists  would  call 
an  “  improper”  book.  It  contains  one  or  two  passages  which 
they  certainly  would  not  write,  and  would  hardly  like  to  read  ; 
but  it  is  neither  indecent  in  language  nor  immoral  in  purpose. 
The  objection,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  is  a  much  deeper  one 
— namely,  to  the  story  itself,  under  any  treatment. 

How  far,  however,  the  translated  form  fairly  represents  the 
original  work,  is  another  question.  Mr.  Scott  tells  us,  in  his 
preface — 

Considerable  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  original  Italian — in  the 
retrenchment  of  certain  redundancies  of  style ;  in  the  omission  of  many  pages 
by  which  the  progress  of  the  story  appears  unnecessarily  retarded;  and, 
above  all,  in  the  modification  of  certain  horrors  little  adapted  to  our  country 
or  civilization. 

Just  before,  he  had  told  us — 

The  unfortunate  Beatrice  Cenci  is  chiefly  known  to  the  British  public  by 
the  celebrated  portrait  in  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Borne,  and  by  the  terrific 
drama  of  Perev  Bysshe  Shelley,  who  represented  her  as  guilty  of  parricide. 

The  perusal  of  the  following  narrative,  based  on  historical  documents  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  memorable  1848,  will  correct  this  erroneous  impression,  and 
vindicate  her  name. 

What  the  translator  here  says  in  plain  language,  the  author, 
in  his  preface,  seems  also  to  imply  amid  a  mass  of  misty  talk 
which  we  do  not  care  to  transcribe.  M.  Guerrazzi  and  his  trans¬ 
lator  claim  to  vindicate  an  injured  person,  and  to  set  “  the 
British  public  ”  right  on  an  historical  point.  It  is  not  the  old 
threadbare  device  of  pretending  to  have  found  a  MS.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  did  not  expect  anybody  to  believe  that  his  William 
the  Conqueror  was  really  dictated  by  William  Mallet  to  Bobert 
Wace.  The  machinery  might  be  clumsy,  but  it  was  in  no  way 
dishonest.  But  M.  Guerrazzi  and  Mr.  Scott  evidently  wish  us 
seriously  to  believe  that  they  have  found  historical  evidence  to 
upset  the  commonly  received  version  of  the  story  of  the  Cenci. 
Either  they  have  or  they  have  not.  If  they  have  not,  the  pre¬ 
tension  is  clearly  dishonest.  If  they  have,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
urge  it.  What  and  where  are  the  documents  spoken  of? 
Where  and  how  were  they  found,  and  by  whom  ?  People  who 
are  at  all  versed  in  weighing  evidence  do  not  change  their 
opinion  because  somebody  is  said  to  have  found  something  which 
somebody  thinks  would  make  them  change  it.  We  want  to 
judge  for  ourselves — to  see  the  document,  or  at  least  its  printed 
image,  and  to  know  all  about  its  origin  and  its  discovery.  Some 
time  ago  an  ingenious  writer  thought  he  had  disproved  the 
commonly  received  belief  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
Whether  right  or  wrong  in  his  conjecture,  he  at  least  took  the 
right  way  to  make  it  known  to  the  world.  He  did  not  conceal 
his  evidence  in  the  preface  to  a  novel,  but  put  it  openly  forth  in 
an  historical  article  in  Fraser’s  Magazine.  When  M.  Guerrazzi 
and  Mr.  Scott  bring  forth  their  evidence  for  their  new  view  of 
Beatrice  Cenci,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  examine  it ;  but  till  they 
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do  so,  we  can  only  look  upon  it  as  an  arbitrary  alteration  of  the 
received  story. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  tale  of  the  Cenei  is  one  quite  unsuited 
for  fiction.  This  remark  applies  equally  to  Shelley’s  tragedy 
and  to  M.  Guerrazzi’s  novel.  The  story  turns  on  something 
which  cannot  be  fully  worked  out.  A  father  conceives  an  in¬ 
cestuous  passion  for  his  own  daughter,  and  the  daughter,  in 
defence  of  her  honour,  kills  him  or  consents  to  his  death.  Now 
the  objection  to  such  a  story  as  this  is  quite  different  from  that 
■which  attaches  to  what  are  commonly  called  “improper  ”  narra¬ 
tives.  A  licentious  story  may  be  thoroughly  objectionable,  as 
being  licentious ;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  thoroughly 
natural,  and,  indeed,  the  more  natural  it  is,  the  more  perfect  as  a 
story,  the  greater  is  the  objection  to  it.  The  story  of  Francesco 
Cenci  is  one  which  a  simply  licentious  author  would  not  think  of 
attempting.  There  is  nothing  attractive  or  seductive  about  it— it 
is  simply  horrible.  A  tale  in  which  fornication  or  adultery  is 
made  attractive  is  censurable,  because  men  have  a  natural  temp¬ 
tation  to  fornication  and  adultery  ;  but  the  passion  of  a  father  for 
his  own  child  is  simply  unnatural.  A  licentious  writer  might 
deal  with  the  tale  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  or  of  Tarquinius  and 
Lucretia,  so  as  to  convey  a  bad  moral,  or  a  virtuous  writer  so  as 
to  convey  a  good  one ;  but  neither  could  make  anything  of  the 
Cenci.  Neither  could  venture  to  work  out  the  unnatural  passion 
of  Francesco  Cenci  with  the  same  detail  as  any  natural  passion, 
lawful  or  unlawful.  The  thing  is  abnormal — it  can  serve  no 
purpose,  either  of  seduction  or  of  warning.  Thus  in  Shelley’s 
drama  we  have  no  such  full  exposition  of  Francesco’s  feelings  as 
we  should  have  of  those  of  any  ordinary  lover — one  shrinks  from 
the  very  word — whether  chaste  or  unchaste.  But  a  ccrtaiu  ob¬ 
scurity  is  thereby  thrown  over  the  whole  tale.  We  are  almost 
left  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  Beatrice’s  intense  hon-or  of  her 
father.  It  is  only  by  remote  insinuations  and  dark  allusions  that 
the  real  state  of  the  case  comes  out.  But  this  is  surely  a  defect 
in  any  story  or  drama — a  defect  unavoidable  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  but  which,  we  think,  shows  of  itself  that  the  subject 
is  unsuited  for  fictitious  or  dramatic  treatment. 

As  we  are  not  acquainted  with  M.  Guerrazzi’s  original  tale, 
but  only  with  Mr.  Scott’s  translation,  we  do  not  know  how  far 
ho  may  not  have  made  some  attempt  at  what  to  us  seems  im¬ 
possible.  We  half  suspect  that  something  of  the  sort  has  been 
sacrificed  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  the  true  belief  that  it  is  unsuited  to 
English  readers.  Though  the  horrible  passion  of  Francesco  Cenci 
is,  for  the  most  part,  kept  concealed,  yet  once  or  twice,  especially 
in  the  actual  description  of  Francesco’s  death  and  Beatrice’s  trial, 
it  comes  out  with  a  perfect  clearness  of  meaning,  though,  unless 
perhaps  in  one  single  passage,  with  nothing  of  actual  “  impro¬ 
priety”  of  description.  The  effect  of  these  two  or  three  passages 
is  so  different  from  the  general  mystery  in  which  the  whole  is  in¬ 
volved  by  Shelley  as  to  suggest  the  notion  that  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  like  has  been  cut  out.  If  so,  we  can  quite  understand  why 
“  the  maidens  of  my  country”  should  blush  and  shut  up  the  book 
w  hen  their  lovers  find  them  reading  it. 

The  change  in  the  tale  introduced  by  M.  Guerrazzi,  on  the 
authority,  as  he  tells  us,  of  his  mysterious  “  historical  documents,” 
is  to  make  Francesco  die  neither  by  the  hand  nor  by  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  Beatrice,  but  by  the  hand  of  a  lover  of  hers,  Guido 
Guerra,  who  does  not  appear  in  Shelley’s  play.  Ilis  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  rescues  her  from  her  father  when  he  is  on  the  point  of  ac¬ 
complishing  his  horrible  purpose  by  violence.  In  Shelley’s  Cenci, 
it  will  be  remembered,  both  Beatrice  and  her  step-mother,  Lucretia, 
are  consenting  parties  to  his  death,  which  takes  place  at  the  hands 
of  hired  bravos.  We  confess  that,  had  we  patched  up  the  story, 
we  should  have  made  Beatrice  kill  her  father  with  her  own  hands 
— treat  him,  in  fact,  as  the  elder  Lucretia  should  have  treated 
Sextus  Tarquinius.  The  story  is  so  horrible,  that  nothing  can 
make  it  more  horrible  ;  while  for  Beatrice  so  to  kill  her  father  with 
her  own  hands  would  have  added  a  sort  of  heroic  element  to  its 
horror8wliich  is  wanting  in  the  more  cold-blooded  process  of  hiring 
assassins.  The  story  is  one  where  softening  is  out  of  place.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  deliverer  of  Servia,  Czerny  George,  who 
killed  his  father  rather  than  let  him  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  Such  an  act  is  not  in  accordance  with  abstract  morality, 
but  there  is  a  barbaric  grandeur  about  it  all  the  same.  We  have 
seen  a  version  of  the  story  (whether  true  or  false  we  know  not), 
in  which  it  is  alleged,  as  a  palliation,  that  the  old  man  killed  was 
not  his  own  father,  but  only  his  mother’s  husband ! 

The  whole  character  of  Fi’ancesco  Cenci  is,  indeed,  something 
utterly  abnormal.  One  can  sympathize  with  human  vices,  but 
the  vices  of  Francesco  Cenci  are  not  human  vices.  One  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  ordinary  excesses  of  anger,  lust,  ambition,  and  the 
like.  They  arc  but  the  exaggeration  or  perversion  of  natural 
human  impulses.  The  man  who  is  guilly  of  them  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  dead  to  all  notions  of  virtue,  and  may  indeed  act  per¬ 
fectly  virtuously  when  not  under  the  influence  of  his  special 
temptation.  But  Francesco  Cenci  is  absolutely  fiendish.  He 
revels  in  evil  for  its  own  sake.  He  is  a  being  of  pure  malevolence, 
who  seems  to  place  his  whole  happiness  in  sinning  against  God 
and  man.  In  such  a  wretch,  love  for  any  object,  even  an  inces¬ 
tuous  love  for  his  own  child,  might  almost  seem  an  alleviation  of 
the  general  darkness.  But  Francesco’s  horrible  passion  for 
Beatrice  is  not  love  at  all— it  is  simply  another  and  a  viler  form  of 
the  hatred  which  he  displays  to wards  the  whole  of  his  unhappy 
family.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  most  savage  ill-treatment  of 
its  victim.  Such  a  man  may  have  existed  ;  but,  if  so,  his  character 


is  a  curious  study  for  the  moral  philosopher — he  has  his  proper 
place  among  the  causes  cSl'ebres  of  the  lawyer.  Francesco  Cenci 
may  stand  side  by  side  with  the  man  Johnston,  who  has  lately 
figured  in  a  London  police-court.  The  details  of  crime  are  not 
the  same  in  the  two  cases,  but  there  is  a  strange  similarity  of 
general  effect  about  them.  Either  case  is  abnormal ;  and  it  is 
therefore,  we  hold,  no  legitimate  subject  for  fiction,  which  should 
exhibit  not  what  may  have  been  actually  true  in  some  strange 
exceptional  case,  but  what  may  be  fairly  expected  to  be  true  in 
the  common  average  of  cases. 

Of  the  actual  treatment  of  the  story  by  M.  Guerrazzi,  we  have 
given  ourselves  little  space  to  speak.  Unless  somo  real  “histo¬ 
rical  documents  ”  justify  him  in  providing  Beatrice  with  an  ac¬ 
cepted  lover,  we  do  not  think  it  is  any  improvement  upon  the 
received  version.  In  the  general  tale,  amid  some  exaggeration, 
some  twaddle,  and  somo  irrelevant  declamation  about  Home  and 
Italy,  there  is  at  least  vigour  enough  to  carry  the  reader  to  the 
end  without  an  effort.  We  did  not  fairly  stick  fast,  as  with  the 
House  of  Camelot,  nor  go  on  from  a  heroic  sense  of  duty,  as  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  Indeed  the  latter  part  of  the  story  may 
serve  the  legitimate  purpose  of  the  historical  novel — that  of 
bringing  vividly  before  us  some  event  or  custom  of  past  times. 
The  present  tale  certainly  does  this  effectually  with  regard  to 
the  employment  of  judicial  torture.  It  may  be  a  subject  of 
honest  pride  to  an  Englishman  that  this  absurd  and  horrible 
practice,  continued  and  defended  in  most  Continental  coun¬ 
tries  in  comparatively  recent  times,  has  never  been  the  law 
of  England  since  England  has  been.  The  rack  has  been 
used,  but  it  has  always  been  illegal.  The  judges,  even  under 
Charles  I.,  declared  it  to  be  so.  Judicial  torture,  in  England, 
was  always  confined  to  abnormal  and  usurping  tribunals — it  never 
found  its  way  into  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Common  Law.  No 
man  was  ever  racked  at  the  Assizes,  or  by  order  of  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench.  M.  Guerrazzi’s  tale  exhibits  its  use  under  a 
despotism  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  its  use  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  despotisms — nowhere  was  torture  more  freely  used  than  under 
the  democratic  government  of  the  Grisons. 

We  must  conclude,  as  we  began,  by  asking  for  some  account 
of  the  “historical  documents”  on  which  M.  Guerrazzi  founds  his 
new  version  of  the  tale  of  Beatrice.  Till  they  arc  produced, 
while  we  continue  to  think  the  story  quite  unsuiled  for  any 
fictitious  purpose,  we  shall  adhere  to  the  version  of  Shelley  rather 
than  to  that  of  M.  Guerrazzi. 


THE  REFORMERS  OF  ITALY  AND  FRANCE* 

rIUIE  error  into  which  almost  all  historical  schools  of  the  pre- 
jL  sent  day  seem  to  be  running,  however  much  they  may  differ 
from  each  other  in  their  individual  vagaries,  is  a  species  of  his¬ 
torical  fatalism.  “  Kismet  1  it  is  fate  !”  is  the  solution  of  historical 
problems  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  special  providences 
of  other  days.  Great  events  happened,  not  because  great  men 
worked  for  them,  or  special  institutions  bred  them,  but  because 
they  must  have  happened.  From  the  first,  the  Jacquard  loom 
of  the  world  was  so  adjusted  that  it  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
turn  out  that  very  pattern  of  events  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  history.  And  the  original  impulse  to  which  all  this  machinery 
is  referred  is  “race.”  In  the  mysterious  law  of  race — in  the 
tendencies  which  lay  in  germ  in  all  the  migratory  bands  from 
which  once  sprang  the  various  nations  of  mankind — were  wrapped 
up  all  the  events  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  unfolded.  The 
English  Empire  is  due,  not  to  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  Clive 
and  Wolfe,  Wellington  and  Nelson,  but  to  the  “  destined  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.”  The  lteforination  is  due,  not  to 
the  courage  of  Luther  and  the  blindness  of  Leo,  but  to  the  “  Teu¬ 
tonic  element.”  Formerly,  great  men  were  supposed  to  mould 
the  age  in  which  they  lived — now  they  are  treated  as  mere  chips 
indexing  the  course  of  the  stream  along  which  they  float,  but  which 
they  cannot  guide. 

It  is  hard  to  discern  the  charm  of  this  necessitarianism, 
this  negation  of  individual  agency,  of  which  Mr.  Buckle  is 
the  latest  and  stoutest  advocate.  Perhaps  it  is  a  reaction 
on  the  hero-worship  which  has  led  a  small  section  of  writers 
into  such  eccentric  pranks.  Perhaps  it  comes  from  the  demo¬ 
cratic  tendencies  of  the  age,  which  is  never  tired  of  striking 
off  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies,  and  abhors  inequalities  even 
in  the  past.  Perhaps  it  is  only  another  form  of  that  mania  for 
formulas  which  is  naturally  the  first  result  of  the  statistical 
achievements  of  the  last  half  century.  Whatever  be  the  cause 
of  it,  the  doctrine  is  on  the  increase.  One  of  its  favourite  appli¬ 
cations  is  to  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  religions.  The 
theory  is  that  certain  religious  are  suited  to  certain  races,  and 
that  beyond  those  races  they  will  not  go.  A  man  is  a  Protestant, 
not  because  Protestantism  has  become,  by  the  energy  of  somo 
preacher  or  the  accidental  conversion  of  some  great  man,  the 
religion  of  his  family,  but  because  Protestantism  is  Teutonic,  and 
he  is  a  Teuton.  Another  man’s  Komanism  is  explained  with 
equal  simplicity  by  the  fact  that  lie  is  a  Latin  or  a  Celt.  Of  course, 
if  such  a  view  be  well  founded,  missionaries  beat  the  air — Exeter 
Hall  and  79,  Pall  Mall,  may  close  their  doors.  Nevertheless  the 
theory  is  popular.  It  flatters  the  ethnologists  by  putting  them  into 
a  position  to  patronize  the  theologians,  and  every  literary  man  is 
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a  bit  of  an  ethnologist.  Moreover,  it  enables  the  impartial  philo¬ 
sopher  to  disbelieve  in  controversy,  which  is  nearly  as  pleasant 
as  to  disbelieve  in  war,  and  will  probably  prove  as  reasonable. 
Accordingly,  it  boasts  high  sanction.  Dean  Milmau,  by  drawing 
the  distinction  between  Teutonic  and  Latin  Christianity,  goes  far 
to  adopt  it.  No  doubt  it  has  this  modicum  of  truth  in  it — that 
Protestantism,  as  it  appears  in  Scotland  and  some  parts  of  Englaud, 
could  neither  by  fire  nor  favour  be  imposed  on  the  inhabitants 
of  joyous  Southern  lands.  The  absence  of  ritual,  and  the  sleepy 
Sunday,  which  are  its  salient  features  with  us,  and  which  some  of 
its  recent  advocates  have  tried  to  set  up  as  its  essence,  would  be 
an  unendurable  yoke  to  any  people  less  tolerant  of  ennui.  But 
these  puerilities  are  of  later  date.  Protestantism,  in  the  days 
when  Luther  and  Calvin  dared  to  plunge  Europe  into  war,  and 
to  call  in  question  the  faith  of  centuries  for  its  sake,  meant  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  a  crusade  against  ecclesiastical  vestments 
and  Sunday  gaieties.  And  the  theory  of  race-religion  must  also 
mean  much  more.  It  must  mean  that  in  regard  to  the  deeper 
questions  on  which  Luther  and  his  followers  fought,  the  Teutonic 
race  must  take  one  side,  the  Latin  and  Celtic  must  take  the  other ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  it  asserted  that  in  this  case  the 
frontiers  of  creed  coincide  with  those  of  race. 

And  yet  both  the  result  of  the  contest  as  it  lies  before  us  now, 
and  its  incidents  while  it  was  going  on,  seem  to  belie  such  a  doc¬ 
trine.  Austria,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  of 
Prussia  on  the  one  side,  and  the  large  Protestant  population  of 
France  on  the  other,  are  formidable  exceptions  to  dispose  of.  The 
difficulties  which  arise  out  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  contest  itself 
are  still  greater.  The  success  of  the  new  doctrine  seems  to  have 
varied,  not  according  to  the  ethnological  character  of  the  region 
in  which  it  was  preached,  but  according  to  the  character  of  the 
leaders  of  either  party.  It  succeeded  in  England  and  Holland 
because  it  was  Elizabeth  and  William  the  Silent  that  upheld  it. 
It  failed  in  Italy  because  it  was  Caraffa  that  opposed  it.  In 
France  it  was  long  tossed  about  between  triumphs  and  reverses, 
according  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  the  victory 
remained  undecided  when  the  contest  closed.  But  in  no  case 
does  it  seem  to  have  been  wholly  uncongenial  to  the  people.  If 
it  failed,  it  was  not  because  it  could  not  touch  the  nation,  but 
because  it  could  not  touch  their  rulers.  Spain,  where  the  failure 
was  the  most  complete,  was  precisely  the  country  where  the 
Government  was  the  most  despotic  and  the  most  inclined  to  use 
its  power  for  the  purposes  of  persecution.  In  Italy,  where  there 
was  no  central  Government,  and  at  first  no  secular  inter¬ 
ference,  the  Reformation  progressed  rapidly  and  gave  promise 
of  a  splendid  future.  Its  voice  was  heard  all  over  the  Penin¬ 
sula.  There  were  numerous  congregations  of  Reformers  at 
Venice  which  numbered  among  them  members  of  the 
Senate  ;  and  there  were  others  at  Verona,  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
and  Vicenza.  Calvin,  Marot,  and  Curio  were  gladly  received 
at  Ferrara.  The  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Modena  complained  that 
that  city  had  altogether  turned  Lutheran.  The  two  celebrated 
reformers,  Peter  Martyr  and  Bernardino  Ochino,  were  natives 
of  Italy,  one  of  Florence  and  the  other  of  Sienna ;  and  their 
preaching  drew  together  enormous  multitudes  at  Florence  and 
Lucca,  and  Perugia  and  Naples.  To  judge  by  the  first  results, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Italy  being  as  fervent  in  the  cause 
of  reform  as  Saxony.  On  them,  as  on  others,  in  due  time  the 
storm  of  persecution  burst.  The  difference  between  them  and 
others  was,  that  they  had  neither  leaders  nor  organization  to 
meet  it,  and  that  their  enemies  had  both.  If  their  persecutors 
had  been  as  weak  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  or  as  short-lived  as 
Mary  of  England — if  they  had  had  some  Maurice  or  some  Henry 
of  Navarre  to  help  them — the  history  of  their  faith  and  of  their 
national  career  might  have  been  differently  written.  As  it  was, 
the  Protestants  were  driven  out  of  their  strongholds  one  by  one ; 
their  leaders  were  martyred  or  exiled;  free  thought,  and  with  it, 
national  energy,  was  crushed  with  a  ruthless  hand  ;  and  posterity 
has  been  left  to  trace  from  that  period  Italy’s  headlong  decline, 
and  to  moralize  over  the  result. 

The  four  biographical  sketches  before  us  have  an  historical 
value,  in  that  they  set  prominently  before  English  readers  what 
they  are  very  prone  to  forget — the  great  success  which  the  Re¬ 
formation  achieved  in  the  countries  which  remained  ultimately 
unreformed.  The  first  two  lives — those  of  Savonarola  and 
Otympia  Morata — give  an  account  of  the  reforming  aspirations 
of  Italy  from  the  moment  when  they  were  awakened  by  the 
Monk  of  Florence  to  the  moment  when  they  were  quenched  in 
blood  by  Paul  IV.  The  next  two  lives— those  of  Marguerite  of 
Angouleme,  and  Jeanne  of  Navarre — give  a  similar  sketch  of  the 
more  variable  fortunes  and  less  disastrous  result  of  the  same 
struggle  in  France.  The  story  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  Mr. 
Colquhoun  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  industry  to  its  elucidation. 
The  biographies  originally  appeared  in  a  quarterly  periodical; 
and  their  style  still  bears  traces  of  the  faults  inherent  in  that  mode 
of  composition.  Though  the  substance  is  ample  enough,  the 
ornament  with  which  it  is  overlaid  is  out  of  all  proportion  exube¬ 
rant.  Wherever  the  author  brings  his  characters,  he  thinks  it 
indispensable  to  describe  the  scenery  and  the  antiquities  ;  and  he 
seems  to  imagine  that  a  graphic  description  consists  of  an  infinity 
of  details  and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  poetical  words.  The  reader 
shall  judge  from  one  of  his  most  elaborate  specimens : — 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  Italian’s  home.  What  a  genial  scene  of 
nature  and  art ;  the  art  how  perfect — how  graceful  and  charming  the  nature  ! 
The  deep  blue  lakes  which  kiss  the  sloping  shores  and  lave  the  white  rocks 
with  slow  slumberous  motion ;  the  wooded  points  which  rim  into  the  lake, 


where  the  water  bathes  the  roots  of  the  mulberry  and  poplar,  and  reflects  the 
twisted  tendrils  and  rich  leaves  of  the  vine ;  where  the  chesnut  lifts  its  tufted 
head,  and  round  its  flowers  gathers  evermore  the  drowsy  hum  of  a  multitude 
of  bees ;  and  among  the  rocks  lii'e  is  busy,  and  lizards  are  glancing,  and  on 
the  nearer  slopes  shines  the  pale  green  of  the  olive,  and  the  golden  fruit  of 
the  citron.  What  a  contrast  to  the  hard,  sharp,  dark  features  which  bristle 
to  the  north  of  the  Alps — the  pine,  and  forest,  and  torn  rock,  and  noisy 
stream — while  here  the  landscape  melts  into  stillness  and  a  mass  of  verdure 
under  the  haze  of  the  glowing  air. 

And  so  on  for  another  page.  No  doubt  this  sort  of  description 
could  not  be  executed  by  a  man  who  had  not  a  considerable 
command  of  English  and  a  quick  ear  for  melody  of  style.  But 
how  different  from  the  few  quiet  sentences  with  which  a  real 
master  of  description — a  Byron  or  a  Scott — will  print  a  land¬ 
scape  on  the  reader’s  imagination !  Another  objectionable 
feature,  which  must  perhaps  also  be  imputed  to  the  periodical 
origin  of  the  book,  is  the  utter  recklessness  with  which  the 
author  vilifies  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
any  enlightened  man  should  have  the  conscience  or  the  boldness 
to  print  such  a  sentence  as  the  following.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  weakness  of  Bri^onnet: — “  He  illustrated  what  is  often 
noticed  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  personal  devot  ion,  if  unob¬ 
trusive,  may  be  suffered,  from  its  obscurity,  to  live ;  but  if  it 
dares  to  become  active  it  is  put  down.”  Surely  the  name  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  is  alone  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  a  charge. 
But  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  intense  Popophobia  has  always  driven  him 
to  haunts  and  associates  which  are  generally  shunned  by  men  of 
his  taste  and  intellect;  and  we  may  regret,  but  we  cannot  won¬ 
der,  that  he  is  defiled  by  the  constant  contact  of  pitch,  and  that 
hi3  polished  sentences  should  smell  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
National  Club. 

We  will  not,  however,  dwell  on  the  blemishes  of  a  book 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  thoroughly  agreeable  and  likely  to  be 
instructive.  It  points  attention  to  a  corner  of  ecclesiastical 
history  which  is  often  neglected ;  and  it  conveym  a  melancholy 
lesson  on  the  rarity  of  martyrs,  and  the  terrible  efficacy  of  the 
secular  arm.  We  commend  it  to  the  study  of  those  optimist 
philosophers  who  nourish  the  pleasing  theory  that  truth  is 
always  a  match  for  power,  and  that  force  cannot  quench  faith  or 
check  the  current  of  opinion. 


A  MODEL  MAN* 

T  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  history  of  a  model  man  by  a 
maiden  lady  must  be  a  romance,  and  that  Joseph  Curtis  is 
the  ideal  of  a  youthful  imagination  ;  but  the  serious  tone  of  the 
book  convinces  us  that  the  story  is  meant  to  be  true,  and  that 
Joseph  Curtis  was  really  in  the  hardware  line  at  New  York. 
The  biography  of  his  external  life  is  not  very  interesting,  but  he 
is  worth  noticing,  as  internally  he  had  the  singular  property  of 
being  faultless.  His  admiring  chronicler  does  indeed  admit  that 
he  showed  one  instance  of  selfishness,  but  the  selfishness  consisted 
in  arrogating  to  himself  the  sole  charge  of  an  idiot  brother. 
There  wras  in  his  long  life  one  single  instance  of  an  approach  to 
self-commendation,  but  it  took  the  innocent  form  of  saying  that 
he  felt  sure  his  mother  looked  down  with  approval  on  his  tender¬ 
ness  to  the  idiot.  Like  other  mortals,  he  had,  as  Miss  Sedgwick 
allows,  a  peculiarity  in  his  character,  but  this  peculiarity  was 
“  that  his  religious  character  w  as  his  whole  character.”  Such  a 
man  must  have  been  worth  knowing,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
a  lady  who,  like  Miss  Sedgwick,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  his 
friends,  and  who  is  also,  as  'the  advertisement  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  informs  us,  one  of  “  the  prose  writers  of  America,”  should 
have  delighted  in  the  task  confided  to  her,  and  have  sketched 
the  incidents  of  Curtis’s  life  with  an  affectionate  fulness. 

Several  anecdotes  of  Joseph’s  childhood  have  been  preserved. 
He  chastised  the  insobriety  of  an  “old  drinking  loafer”  by  sub¬ 
stituting  beef-brine  for  his  cider.  He  exercised  an  authority 
over  animals  that  “  seemed  to  be  a  divine  inspiration.”  He 
turned  coachman  at  an  early  age,  and  having  upset  the  coach  in 
the  worst  part  of  the  road,  conducted  a  lady  passenger  to  a  farm¬ 
house  with  the  greatest  possible  gallantry  and  presence  of  mind. 
Unfortunately,  “  we  are  not  informed  how  Joseph’s  time  was 
employed  from  sixteen  to  eighteen ;  ”  but  his  female  biographer 
“  fairly  infers”  that  it  was  not  misspent.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
the  model  went  to  New  York,  as  clerk  in  a  hardware  store ;  but 
another  obscurity  troubles  the  anxious  biographer,  for  “  w7e  do 
not  know  W'hether  the  city  was  Mr.  Curtis’s  deliberate  choice,  or 
whether  he  was  borne  there  by  the  current  that  sets  that  way.” 
Let  us  add  that  we  don’t  much  care.  He  was  soon  attracted  by  a 
youngquakeress,andshewas  persuaded  to  listen  to  him  bythecoun- 
sels  of  her  sister,  whose  straightforward  although  ungrammatical 
advice  was,  “Dolly,  if  thee  can  get  that  young  man  thee  will  get 
a  treasure.”  Dolly  did  get  the  model,  and  lived  to  celebrate 
her  fiftieth  wedding-day.  After  some  years  he  abandoned  the 
hardware  line,  and  took  to  charitable  institutions.  He  devoted 
himself  in  succession  to  the  Manumission  Society  and  to  the 
“  House  of  Refuge”  for  juvenile  vagrants.  He  subsequently 
obtained  a  partnership  in  a  jewel  and  pencil-case  manufactory ;  and 
had  he  been  a  common  man,  Miss  Sedgwick  remarks,  he  would 
at  once  have  taken  a  genteel  house,  and  drunk  champagne,  but 
being  a  model-man,  he  spent  his  time  in  teaching  his  apprentices. 
Unfortunately,  the  house  failed,  and  he  then  passed  through  an  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  steam-engine  office,  and  a  clerkship  in  the  Custom¬ 
house,  until,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  he  was  made  an  inspector 

*  Memoir  of  Joseph  Curtis,  A  Model  Man.  By  Miss  Catherine  M. 
Sedgwick,  New  York:  i85o. 
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of  steam-boats  and  boilers.  This  appointment  he  appears  to  have 
held  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1856. 

Such  is  the  framework  into  which  is  let  the  record  of  his  daily 
life  and  daily  thoughts,  coloured  with  the  bright  hues  of  his 
biographer’s  affection.  Devoted,  however,  as  ho  was  to  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  youDg,  and  assiduous  as  he  was  in  the  discharge  of 
every  duty,  he  did  not,  “  in  a  technical  sense,  belong  to  any 
church.”  His  religious  opinions  are  involved  in  obscurity.  From 
his  friendship  for  Elisha  Hicks,  says  Miss  Sedgwick,  wo  might 
think  him  a  Quaker  ;  from  his  assiduity  in  sitting  under  Dr.  Bel¬ 
lows,  we  might  suppose  him  to  be  a  Unitarian  ;  but  he  himself 
always  referred  to  a  passage  in  Micah  as  the  only  satisfactory  ex¬ 
position  of  the  doctrines  to  which  he  adhered.  He  did,  however, 
distinctly  hold  one  tenet  of  a  religious  sect.  We  were  not  aware 
before  reading  this  volume  that  it  was  a  religious  tenet,  but  we  now 
learn  that  the  Sandemanians  have  erected  into  a  matter  of  ortho¬ 
doxy  the  great  principle  that  you  ought  to  spend  your  money 
as  fast  as  you  get  it.  Never  to  save  a  sixpence  is,  we  learn,  one 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Sandemanianism,  and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  doctrines  to  keep  in  mind 
and  attend  to  that  any  sect  has  to  offer.  Joseph  Curtis 
inherited  his  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  from  his  father,  who, 
as  Miss  Sedgwick  says,  was  strengthened  in  his  strict  observance 
of  the  precept  by  having  seventeen  children.  There  is  no 
getting  to  the  end  of  the  tenets  espoused  by  the  numberless 
sects  that  divide  Christendom,  and  the  Sandemaniaus  do  not 
greatly  attract  public  attention.  But  as  we  now  know  that  a 
Sandemanian  may  be  recognised  byr  his  spending  every  half- 

E penny  he  makes,  we  can  fancy  that  the  sect  must  be  large  and 
lar,  although  its  members  do  not  obtrude  their  creed.  At 
ogne,  for  instance,  the  votaries  of  a  concealed  Sandemauian- 
ism  must  be  very  rife.  Sandemanianism  has,  indeed,  the  draw¬ 
back  that  it  comes  rather  harden  other  people.  In  1817,  the 
model-man  failed,  and  his  creditors  had  to  regret  that  he  had 
been  orthodox  at  their  expense.  But  otherwise  he  and  his  creed 
were  irreproachable,  and  Miss  Sedgwick  is  far  too  ardent  an 
admirer  to  suggest  that  it  would  have  beep  as  well  if  the  model- 
man  had  saved  a  little  capital  to  carry  him  through  a  hard  time. 

This  is  as  silly  a  piece  of  biography  as  can  easily  be  met  with  ; 
but  it  is  worth  looking  at  in  a  spare  half-hour  for  two  reasons.  It 
caricatures,  by  its  extravagance,  the  standing  follies  of  popular 
biography.  That  this  good,  pragmatical,  weak-headed  insolvent 
should  have  language  applied  to  him  which  it  would  be  ludicrous 
to  apply  to  the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  is  a  warning  by  which 
biographers  might  profit,  if  they  would.  They  might  see  how 
the  man  they  love  is  utterly  lost  in  a  halo  of  panegyric,  and  how 
there  is  no  man  left  at  all  after  a  volume  of  laudation,  but  merely 
a  lay-figure  stuck  over  with  virtues.  Secondly,  Joseph  Curtis 
himself  is  worth  a  moment’s  consideration.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  really  good  man,  and,  in  his  way,  a  remark¬ 
able  one.  He  was  unpractical,  and  we  should  guess  pig-headed, 
but  he  had  the  zeal  and  the  pertinacity  which,  if  he  were 
but  allowed  to  do  things  in  his  own  way,  prompted 
him  to  labour  incessantly  in  good  works.  We  find  that,  for 
many  years,  he  used  every  Sunday  to  leave  home  at  half-past 
four  in  the  morning,  walk  six  miles,  and  teach  all  day  in  a 
negro  school,  and  return  in  the  evening.  A  man  who  takes 
so  much  trouble  for  other  people  may  be  made  ridicu¬ 
lous  by  a  biographer,  but  deserves  to  be  in  some  degree 
protected  from  the  ridicule  thrown  on  him.  In  every 
country,  and  under  every  form  of  religious  belief,  there  are 
always  people  like  Joseph  Curtis,  who  represent  the  form  of 
goodness  characteristic  ot  the  age  and  place,  in  a  shape  slightly 
perverted,  but  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  113  to  judge  what 
this  characteristic  form  of  goodness  i3.  And  nothing  throws 
more  light  on  the  whole  cast  of  a  community  than  to  ascertain 
what  its  notoriously  good  people  are  like,  what  they  do,  and 
what  they  believe  in.  There  are  many  glimpses  of  American 
life  in  this  volume  which  reveal  the  state  of  society  among  the 
tradespeople  of  New  York  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago;  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  decent  biographer,  the  Life  of  Joseph  Curtis 
might  have  been  made  really  interesting,  as  illustrative  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  typical  of  this  society,  and  as  showing 
the  limits  of  success  to  which  it  was  possible  a  sincerely  bene¬ 
volent  man  could  attain  in  such  a  position. 


HANSEL’S  BAMPTON  LECTUTtES* 

YTTnATEVEIl  Mr.  Mansel  undertakes  bears  the  marks  of  his 
V  V  great  abilities  and  industry,  and  these  lectures  rise  to  a  grave 
eloquence  of  which  hi3  other  writings,  from  their  subjects,  would 
hardly  admit.  The  language  is  well  chosen  and  fits  close  to  the 
thought,  and  a  subject  is  fairly  pursued  without  digression  or 
needless  ornament.  We  do  not  suppose  that  all  the  writers  who 
are  criticised  would  assent  to  the  picture  of  their  opinions  pre¬ 
sented  in  these  pages  in  a  somewhat  harsh  outline.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  account  of  Strauss’  Leben  Jesu  is  a  very  inadequate,  not 
to  say  puerile,  description  of  a  book  which,  if  it  had  been  so 
foolish,  must  have  been  much  less  mischievous.  And  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  when  the  author  of  Phroniisterion 
undertook  to  exhibit  Hegel  in  the  Oxford  pulpit  by  means  of 
extracts  from  his  writings,  the  passages  selected  would  be 

*  The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought  Examined.  In  Eight  [Bampton] 
Lectures.  By  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.D.  London:  Murray.  Oxford :  J.  and  H. 
Parker.  I3J8. 


more  astonishing  than  edifying.  But  even  in  this  respect  pro¬ 
bably  few  theological  books  have  been  less  worthy  of  blame. 
Copious  references  in  the  notes  will  enable  the  student  who  has 
access  to  a  good  library  to  judge  for  himself  whether  the  delinea¬ 
tion  is  character  or  caricature.  He  may  find  fault  here  and  there 
with  the  translation  of  a  passage.  Thus,  Hegel  is  made  to  say, 
speaking  of  the  two  natures  united  in  the  incarnation,  “  This 
monstrous  combination  is  to  the  understanding  a  direct  contra¬ 
diction.”  Now,  “monstrous”  is  no  doubt  a  dictionary-word  for 
ungeheuer  ;  but  it  does  not  express  Hegel’s  meaning.  Mr.  Mansel 
would  not  say  that  a  wounded  man  died  after  atrocious  suf¬ 
ferings,  although  in  a  French  newspaper  atroces  souffrances  would 
be  unexceptionable ;  nor  that  a  chemical  solvent  acted  with 
brutality,  although  a  French  chemist  uses  brutalite  without 
scruple ;  for  atrocious,  and  brutal,  and  monstrous  have  all 
acquired  a  moral  “connotation”  with  us  which  their  foreign 
counterparts  do  not  possess.  But  on  the  whole  such  cases  are 
few;  and  when  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  give  a  history  of 
opinions  as  to  use  them  to  illustrate  a  theory,  a  complete  repre¬ 
sentation  cannot  be  expected.  The  reader  will  lay  down  this 
book  with  a  high  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  the  author. 

But  the  net  result  of  this  work,  in  the  way  of  inilucnce  on 
religious  opinion,  will  hardly  be  all  that  the  author  would  desire, 
either  in  kind  or  in  amount.  The  key  to  all  religious  difficulties 
Mr.  Mansel  places  in  a  distinction  between  speculative  and 
regulative  truths.  We  may  have  a  knowledge  of  a  religious  prin¬ 
ciple  sufficient  for  practical  guidance,  which,  however,  does  not 
amount  to  a  real  insight  into  the  subject  matter;  nay  more,  if  wo 
attempt  to  find  the  grounds  on  which  our  practical  principle 
rests,  we  shall  be  entangled  not  merely  in  difficulties  but  in 
positive  contradictions.  “  The  instant  we  attempt  ....  to 
resolve  the  scriptural  statements  into  the  higher  principles  on 
which  their  possibility  apparently  depends,  we  are  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  contradictions  of  our  own  raising.”  But  if 
every  practical  truth  rests  upon  a  substratum  of  contradictions, 
we  suppose  the  same  must  be  said  of  every  practical  falsehood, 
otherwise  truth  and  falsehood  will  seem  to  have  changed  places; 
and  then  how  are  we  to  distinguish  between  a  regulative  truth 
and  a  delusion?  Not  by  the  intellect,  because  it  is  met  by  these 
contradictions  in  both,  though  in  the  falsehood  at  an  earlier 
stage.  Perhaps  then  by  the  moral  nature — by  the  feeling  in 
the  soul  of  a  deep  and  cogent  need?  The  author  does,  indeed, 
exclaim,  “  Let  Philosophy  say  what  she  will,  the  fact  remains 
unshaken.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  the  deep  wauts  of  our 
human  nature  that  first  awakens  God’s  presence  in  the  soul ;  it 
is  by  adapting  His  revelation  to  those  wants  that  God  graciously 
condescends  to  satisfy  them.”  (p.  163.)  But  when  Professor 
Jowett  appeals  to  the  same  standard,  the  wants  of  our  moral 
nature,  the  author  (p.  396)  summarily  disallows  it.  “  The  moral 
senso  is  not  more  the  gift  of  God  than  human  reason  ;  and  the 
decisions  of  the  former,  to  be  represented  in  consciousness  at  all, 
require  the  co-operation  of  the  latter.”  (p.  396.)  And  in  the 
remarks  upon  Kant — to  whom,  notwithstanding  a  somewhat 
supercilious  appreciation,  the  writer  owes  more  in  these  lectures 
than  to  any  other  thinker  whatever — it  is  charged  against  him  as 
an  unparalleled  inconsistency  that  he  left  standing  in  their 
authority  the  moral  ideas  and  convictions,  whilst  his  searching 
criticism  robbed  all  other  dogmatic  truth  of  its  objective  value. 
This  moral  criterion,  then,  being  denied  us,  what  remains?  Mr. 
Mansel  rightly  answers — an  appeal  to  Holy  Scripture.  But 
Holy  Scripture  rests  on  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  ;  and  how  are 
we  to  discover  that  this  doctrine  itself  is  a  regulative  truth,  if  its 
fitness  for  the  deepest  wants  of  our  nature  is  no  unerring  test, 
and  if  we  are  forbidden  to  examine  the  speculative  grounds  of 
the  doctrine  on  pain  of  meeting  with  contradictions  ?  There  is, 
no  doubt,  a  want  of  symmetry  in  Kant’s  system.  Speculative 
truths  dissolved  away  in  the  furnace  of  his  criticism  ;  but  the 
truth  of  the  law  of  duty  stood  the  trial,  and,  a3  implied  in  it, 
the  truths  of  providence,  free-will,  and  immortality.  We  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  inconsistency,  but  do  not  regret  it.  Mr.  Mansel,  bor¬ 
rowing  from  Kant  even  the  very  terms  of  his  distinction  of 
speculative  and  regulative  truths,  breaks  down  the  one  fulcrum 
which  Kant  kept  for  his  lever.  His  theory  of  the  unattainablc- 
ness  of  truth  is  thorough-going.  His  originality  consists  in  'his 
application  of  such  a  principle  to  the  defence  of  Anglican  belief. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  find  a  principle,  not  for  the  refutation 
of  all  forms  of  error,  but  as  a  common  ground  on  which  they 
might  all  meet  harmoniously,  this  distinction  of  truths  would  come 
nearest  to  our  purpose.  The  Jtomanist  might  accept  it,  and 
claim  the  right  to  declare  what  the  regulative  truths  should  be, 
on  the  ground  that  there  must  be  some  authority  to  do  so,  and 
none  is  by  this  theory  provided.  Strauss,  almost  in  so  many 
words,  at  the  end  of  his  deplorable  task,  advises  ministers  of 
religion  to  go  on  teaching  the  regulative  truths  intho  speculative 
grounds  of  which  they  have  ceased  to  believe,  in  the  hope  of  gra¬ 
dually  replacing  the  speculative  belief  of  their  hearers  by  their  own 
peculiar  tenets.  The  Deist  has  admitted  before  now  that  a  creed 
which  he  thought  speculatively  false  might  be  regulatively  whole¬ 
some.  Mr.  Mansel  thinks  it  necessary  to  repudiate  for  himself  this 
opinion — most  needlessly,  we  are  sure,  for  all  who  know  him  by 
reputation.  But  his  principle,  so  far  from  being  a  rod  of  iron  to 
break  in  pieces  all  Kants  and  Hcgels,  is  a  leaden  rule,  which 
will  fit  with  a  dangerous  flexibility  all  forms  of  philosophic  and 
religious  delusion ;  and  we  arc  sorry  that  so  much  learning  and 
eloquence  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it  as  to  conceal  even 
from  the  author  who  wields  it  its  inherent  weakness. 
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FAREWELL  SEASON  OF  MR.  CHARLES  KEAN  AS  MANAGER. 
MONDAY  and  DURING  THE  WEEK,  will  be  presented  Shakspeare’s  historical 
Tragedy  of  KING  JOHN.  Kin?  John,  by  Mr.  C.  Kean  ;  Constance,  by  Mrs.  C.  Kean. 
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Donations  and  Subscriptions  are  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  IIoarb, 
Fieet-street ;  the  Collector,  Mr.  John  Jeffery,  9,  Calthorpe-street,  Gray’s-inn-road ; 
and  by  the  Secretary,  at  9,  Old  Jewry-cliambers,  Old  Jewry,  K.C. 

_ By  Order,  WM,  MOSELEY  TAYLER,  Sec. 

rpHE  BENEVOLENT  are  most  earnestly  appealed  to  on  behalf 

L  of  the  WIDOW  and  FIVE  ORPHAN  CHILDREN  of  an  ATTORNEY’S  CLERK 
UNDER  ARTICLES,  who  died  after  a  lingering  illness,  from  the  commencement  of 
which  bis  salary  ceased.  Tlie  five  children  are  entirely  dependent  on  their  bereaved 
and  destitute  mother,  who  has  had  to  part  with  many  of  her  goods  in  order  to  supply 
them  with  bread.  The  truth  of  this  statement  can  be  certified  by  the  minister  of  tlie 
parish,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hamilton,  St.  Michael's,  Pimlico,  and  by  the  other  gentlemen 
whose’names  are  subjoined.  The  object  of  this  appeal  is  to  raise  a  fund  for  establish¬ 
ing  the  widow  in  a  buisuess  by  which  she  may  be  enabled  to  maintain  her  fatherless 
children.  , 

Donations  will  be  received  at  the  Unity  Bane,  Cannon-street,  City ;  and  by  the 
Rev.  Paxton  Hood,  18,  Richmond-crescent,  Barnsbury;  and  Wii.  Gboseb,;  Esq., 
24,  Claremont-square,  New-road.  _ 

ONDON  DIOCESAN  HOME  MISSION. 

President — Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

The  Council  of  the  Home  Mission  EARNESTLY  SOLICIT  AID  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  Society. 

The  labours  of  the  newly  appointed  Missionary  (Rev.  W.  Hill)  commenced  at  Mid¬ 
summer  in  the  East  of  London.  TWO  ADDITIONAL  MISSIONARIES  will  probably 
be  appointed  in  the  ensuing  month. 

OPEN  AIR  SERVICES  under  the  auspices  of  the  Home  Mission  have  been  carried 
on  with  success  during  the  Summer  in  the  parishes  of  Chelsea,  St.  Pancras,  Bethnal 
Green,  and  Stepney. 

THE  SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  WORKING  PEOPLE  will  be  resumed  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  and  continued  at  stated  intervals  in  various  churches  of  the 
Metropolis. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  may  be  paid  at  the  Office,  79,  Pall  Mall  (No.  8),  or  to 
the  account  of  the  London  Diocesan  Home  Mission  at  Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouveeie,  and 
Co.,  1,  Pall  Mall  East.  The  Half-yearly  Report  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Office. 

EDWARD  PARRY,  lion.  Sec. 

Diocesan  Home  Mission,  79,  Pall  Mall  (No.  8),  J .  COMYNS  COLE,  Secretary. 
_ October  12th,  1858, _ 

HERNIA.— Persons  afflicted  with  HERNIA  will  tind  immediate 
relief  on  applying  to  Mr.  ODY,  292,  Strand,  who  has  had  fifty  years’  practice, 
and  the  experience  of  12,000  cases. — Attendance  from  Ten  to  Five  o’clock. 

.  DECAYED  TEETH  AND  TOOTHACHE. 

HOWARD’S  ENAMEL  for  stopping  decayed  Teeth,  however 
large  the  cavity.  It  is  placed  in  the  tooth  in  a  soft  state,  without  any  pressure 
or  pain,  and  immediately  HARDENS  INTO  ENAMEL;  it  will  remain  in  the  tooth 
many  years,  rendering  extraction  unnecessary,  and  arresting  the  further  progress  of 
decay.  Sold  b,y  all  Medicine  Vendors,  price  ts. _ _ _ 

DR.  H.  JAMES,  the  retired  Physician,  discovered  while  in  the 

East  Indies,  a  certain  Cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds, 
and  General  Debility.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only  child,  a 
daughter,  was  given  up  to  die.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well. 
Desirous  of  benefiting  his  fellow  creatures,  he  will  send  post  free  to  those  who  wish 
it,  the  Recipe,  containing  full  directions  for  making  and  using  this  remedy  on  their 
remitting  him  six  stamps. — Address  to  H.  James,  M.D.,  14,  Cecil-street,  Strand. 

CAUTION. — DR.  H.  JAMES  respectfully  informs  his  Patients 

and  the  Public  that  no  person  formerly  in  his  employ  as  Secretary  or  otherwise 
is  authorized  to  use  his  name  or  represent  they  have  prepared  the  Compound  Extract 
op  Cannabis  Indica  under  his  direction,  and  therefore  whatever  imitation  of  it  they 
may  offer  to  forward  is  spurious,  and  begs  them  beware  of  having  any  other  than  the 
genuine  medicine,  which  is  to  be  had  of  him  at  14,  Cecil  Street,  Strand,  as  heretofore, 


BANK  OF  DEPOSI  T.  —  Established  a.d.  1844. 
3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON. 

Parties  desirous  of  Investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  the  Bank 
of  Deposit,  by  which  a  High  rate  of  interest  may  he  obtained  with  ample  security. 
Deposits  made  by  Special  Agreement,  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July. 

PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 
Forms  for  opening  Accounts  sent  free  on  application. _ 

YT ITY  OF  LONDON  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

into  which  is  incorporated  the  business  of  the  “ACHILLES”  LIFE  OFFICE. 
18,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.  _ _ E.  F.  LEEKS,  Secretary, 


i 


MPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON— INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIEECTOnS. 

MARTIN  TUCKER  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  COTTAM,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 


Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

James  Brand,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq. 

George  Field,  Esq. 


George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 
James  Gordon  Murdoch,  Esq. 
Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


SECURITY— The  existing  liabilities  of  the  Company  do  not  exceed  £3,000,000. 
The  Investments  are  nearly  £1,000,000,  in  addition  to  upwards  of  600,000  for  which 
the  shareholders  are  responsible,  and  tlie  income  is  about  £120,000  per  annum. 

PROFITS.— Four-fifths,  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  are  assigned  to  Policies 
every  fifth  year.  The  next  appropriation  will  he  made  in  1861,  and  persons  who  now 
effect  insurances  will  participate  rateably. 

BONUS.— The  additions  to  Policies  have  been  from  £1  10s.  to  £63  16s.  per  cent,  on 
the  original  sums  insured. 

CLAIMS.— Upwards  of  £1,250,000  has  been  paid  to  claimants  under  policies. 
Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London;  or  to  any-of  the  agents  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

_  SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

~~  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

THE  WHOLE  PEOFIT3  DIVIDED  AMONGST  THE  ASSUEED. 

THE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  life  assurance 

SOCIETY. 

Instituted  1831.— Incoepoeatbd  by  Special  Act  oe  Pabliament. 

The  NEXT  INVESTIGATION  into  the  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  in  order  to 
the  declaration  of  a  Bonus,  will  be  made  at  1st  MARCH,  1859,  when  all  Policies  then 
of  FIVE  Years’  endurance  will  receive  Additions. 

These  Additions  may,  in  the  option  of  the  Assured,  be  applied  thus  :— 

1.  They  may  be' added  to  the  sum  payable  at  death  ; 

2.  They  may  be  commuted  into  a  present  payment ;  or, 

3.  They  may  he  applied  in  reduction  of  the  future  premiums. 

The  following  was  the  position  of  the  Society  at  1st  March,  1868  :— 

Amount  of  Existing  Assurances .  £4,957,141 

Annual  Revenue .  182,717 

Accumulated  Fund  .  1,099,400 

Copies  of  the  last  Report  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office,  or  from  any  of  the  Society’s 
Agents. 

Head  Office,  26,  St.  Andeew-square,  Edinburgh. 

ROBT.  CHRISTIE,  Manager. 
WM.  FINLAY,  Secretary. 
London  Office,  26,  Poultet. 

ARCH.  T.  RITCHIE,  Aqent. 

T  O  N  1)  O  N  FLOUR  COMPANY  (LIMI  T  E  D). 

J  J  Capital,  £30,000;  in  shares  of  £5  each  (with  power  to  increase).  Deposit,  £1  per 
share.  (Shareholders  are  not  liable  beyond  the  amount  of  their  shares), 

DIEECTOBS. 

Mr.  Edward  Augustus  Henwood,  Granvillc-square,  W.C. 

Sir.  William  Pratt  Porter,  Finsbury-place  South,  E.C. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Price,  Newington-eauseway,  Southwark,  S.E. 

Mr.  William  Rait,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 

Mr.  Frederick  Robinson,  Sutherland-terrace,  Brixton,  S. 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 

Solicitob. — Charles  F.  Gibson,  Esq.,  3,  Blomfield-street,  Finsbury,  E.C. 

AUDITOB  AND  INSPECTOE  OP  ACCOUNTS. 

Henry  J.  R.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Barrington-road,  Brixton,  S. 

Bankers.— The  Union  Bank  of  London,  Temple  Bar  Branch. 

Brokers. — Messrs.  Robertson  and  Jessopp,  6,  Tokenhouse-yard,  E.C. 

TEMPORARY  OFFICES-68,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


This  Company  will  supply  Bakers  and  others  with  Genuine  Flour.  Its  operations 
will  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  judicious  admixture,  in  a  special  manner  and  on  a  large 
scale,  of  Country  and  Foreign  Flour,  by  which  means  a  quality  of  surpassing  excellence 
and  regularity  may  be  obtained  at  an  exceedingly  small  ratio  of  expense. 

The  Company  has  secured  the  transfer  of  a  large  and  valuahlo  connexion,  which, 
owing  to  the  vast  and  increasing  demand  for  Flour  in  London,  may  be  greatly 
extended.  Tlie  highly  remunerative  character  of  the  trade  is  well  known,  and 
estimates,  which  have  been  most  carefully  tested,  show  that  the  proposed  operations 
are  likely  to  yield  dividends  of  profits  exceeding  15  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 
Applications  for  shares  to  be  addressed  to  the  Brokers,  Messrs  Roeebtson  and 
Jessopp,  5,  Tokenhouse-yard,  London,  E.C. _ 

PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY  (LIMITED) 

beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following  Testimonial  in  favour  of  their  new 
PATENT  BELMONTINE  OIL,  which  they  believe  to  bo  the  cheapest  artificial 
source  of  pure  white  light : — 

“Having  been  requested  by  Wabeen  De  La  Rue,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.,  to 
prepare  an  improved  Reflecting  Stereoscope  to  exhibit  his  splendid  Eight-inch  Lunar 
Photographs  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Leeds,  we  decided,  after  a 
complete  series  of  trials,  on  illuminating  them  with  the  new  BELMONTINE  ARGAND 
LAMP  (Tylor  and  Sons,  Makers,  Warwick-lane,  Newgate-street,  London).  These 
Views  of  the  Moon  were  inspected  by  more  than  One  Thousand  Scientific  Persons, 
and  surpassed  any  objects  previously  exhibited,  to  which  the  beauty,  constancy,  and 
purity  of  the  light  materially  contributed.  We  also  tind  these  Lamps  well  adapted 
for  illuminating  our  newly-improved  Achromatic  Stereoscope.”— Smith,  Beck,  and 
Beck,  6,  Coleman-street,  October  6th,  1858. 

It  will  burn  in  some  of  the  Lamps  used  for  Paraffine  Oil,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
old  Camphine  and  Vesta  Lamps ;  but  the  Lamps  recommended  especially  for  it  aro 
those  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Tylor  and  Sons  as  above,  each  of  which  has  a  brass 
label,  with  the  words  “Patent  Belmontine  Oil,  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company 
(Limited).”  The  Oil  and  Lamps  can  be  had  retail  of  all  Oil  and  Lamp-dealers,  and 
the  Oil  wholesale  of  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company  (Limited),  Belmont,  Vauxhall, 
London,  S. 

The  PATENT  SHERWOODOLE  is  now  supplied  in  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  Bottles.  It 
will  be  found  at  least  as  efficacious  as  Benzoine  in  removing  Greaso  Stains  and  as  a 
general  Cleaning  Agent,  and  to  have  a  much  pleasanter  smell.  To  be  had  retail  from 
all  Druggists,  Perfumers,  &e. ;  and  wholesale  from  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  London. _ 

RICE’S  PATENT  COMPOSITE  CANDLES  are  made  by  the 

Company  of  four  different  qualities,  and  consequently  can  be  sold  at  various  prices. 
They  can  be  obtained  genuine  at  the  City  Depot  for  the  Company's  Manufactures  at 
11s.,  10s.,  9s.,  and  8s.,  per  dozen  lbs.  net;  Belmont  Wax,  Ceylon  Wax,  Belmont  Sperm, 
Belmontine,  &c.  The  very  finest  Colza  Oil  for  Moderator  Lamps,  selected  from  choice 
parcels  direct  from  Lille,  4s.  6d.  per  gallon.  Tallow  Store  Dip9,  7d.  per  lb.;  ditto 
Moulds,  8s.  per  dozen  lbs.,  stored  in  March  last  especially  for  family  use.  Household 
Soaps,  40s.,  44s.,  46s.,  and  48s.  per  cwt.  Delivered  free  to  any  part  of,  or  within  five 
miles  of,  town;  and  orders  of  51.  value  railway  free  to  any  part  of  England. 

Whitmore  and  Craddock,  16,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E,C.,  Loudon,  Old  Ser* 
vants  of,  aud  City  Agents  to,  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company, 
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B  KNIFE,  FISHMONGER,  LEADENHALL  MARKET, 

•  Established  upwards  of  Fifty  Years.-Fish  of  all  kinds  direct  from  Billings- 
gate,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

I  A  OR\  PHOIOGRAPHS. — In  consequence  of  the  now  well- 

known^fadm|  character  of  Paper  Photographs,  Messrs.  BEARD  and  SHARP, 
Jr ,NL)  brRELf».begto  draw  special  attention  to  their  MINIATURES  ON 
? •  u  «  Pcrmilnency  which  they  guarantee,  while  for  transparency  and  exqui- 
site  finish,  these  pictures  far  surpass  all  other  photographic  productions. 

INTRODUCED  BY  BEW'LAY  &  CO.,  49,  STRAND,  W.C. 
pUT  MANILLA  TOBACCO  FOR  PIPE-SMOKING,  mild  and 

V_y  fragrant,  with  the  special  aroma  of  the  Manilla  Cheroot,  and  burns  freely — 2oz. 
packets  m  lead,  Is.  Orders,  by  letter  (with  remittances),  promply  attended  to. 
_ Finest  Foreign  Cigars,  Cabanas,  Martinez,  and  other  choice  Brands. 

n  LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

V-J  USED  IN  TILE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

AND  PRONOUNCED  BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  LAUNDRESS  TO  BE 
THE  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 

_  Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,  &c.  £c. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  throughout  the  world  as  the 
safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
(lout,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Infantile  Wasting,  Rickets, 
General  Debility,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections. 

Opinion  of  Dr.  Pereira,  F.R.S. — “Whether  considered  with  reference  to  its 
colour,  flavour,  or  chemical  properties,  I  am  satisfied  that,  for  medicinal  purposes,  no 
bner  Oil  can  be  procured/* 

Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d. ;  Pints,  4s.  9d. :  Quarts,  9s.:  capsuled, 
and  labelled  with  I)r.  de  Jongh’s  Stamp  and  Signature,  without  which  none  can 
possibly  be  genuine,  by  most  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
Purchasers  are  earnestly  cautioned  against  proposed  substitutions. 


NI  C  0  L  L’  S  NEW  REGISTERED  PALETOT 

has  all  those  advantages  which  secured  such  general  popularity  to  Messrs. 
Isicoll  original  I  aletot,  that  is  to  say,  it  avoids  giving  to  the  wearer  an  outre  appear¬ 
ance,  so  that  professional  men  and  all  others  can  use  it  during  morning  and  afternoon 
in  or  out  ol  duors.  Secondly,  there  is  an  absence  of  unnecessary  seams  well  known 
to  secure  a  more  graceful  outline,  as  well  as  to  effect  a  great  saving  in  wear  -  the  latter 
advantage  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  application  of  a  peculiar  and  neatly  stitched 
binding,  the  mode  of  effecting  which  is  patented.  Great  exertions  are  being  made  to 
supply  Messrs.  Nicoll’s  agents  throughout  the  eonntrv  nnrl  the  eelenie.  .... 


.  ,  ,  i  , . ,  erams  munuiaeiures  may  oc  distin¬ 

guished  by  a  trade  mark,  consisting  of  a  silk  label  attached  to  each  specimen  •  to  copy 
this  is  fraud,  and  may  be  thus  detected.  If  the  garment  is  dark-coloured,  the  label 
has  a  b  ack  ground,  with  the  firm’s  name  and  address  woven  by  the  Jacquard  loom  in 
gold-coloured  silk  ;  if  the  garment  is  light-coloured,  the  label  has  a  pale  drab  ground, 
and  red  silk  letters.  Each  Paletot  is  marked  in  plain  figures,  at  a  fixed  moderate  price 
and  is  of  the  best  materials.  In  London,  the  NEW  REGISTERED  PALETOT  can 
alone  be  had  of  H.  J.  and  D.  Nr  coll,  111,  116, 118, 120,  Regent-street,  and  22,  Cornhill. 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  FOR  YOUTH,  &c. 

HJ.  and  D.  NICOLL  recommend  for  an  Outside  Coat  the 

•  Havelock  :  and  for  Ordinary  Use  the  Cape  Suit,  such  being  well  adapted  for 
Young  Gentlemen,  as  exhibiting  considerable  ecouomy  with  general  excellence  Gen¬ 
tlemen  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  waited  on  by 
appointment.  A  great  variety  of  materials  adapted  for  the  Kilted  or  Highland 
Costume,  as  worn  by  the  Royal  Princes,  may  be  seen  at 
_ Warwick  House,  142  and  114,  Regent-street. 

FOR  LADIES. 

PATENT  HIGHLAND  C  L  0  A  K 


I  C  0  L  L*  S 


N  is  a  combination  of  utility,  elegance,  and  comfort.  No  Lady  haring  seen  or 
used  such  m  travelling,  for  morning  wear  or  for  covering  full  dress,  would  w  illingly  he 
without  one.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  old  Spanish  Roquclaire,  and  has  an  clastic 
Capucine  Hood.  It  is  not  cumbersome  or  heavy,  and  measures  from  12  to  16  yards 
round  the  outer  edge,  falling  in  graceful  folds  from  the  shoulders;  hut  by  a  mechanical 
con trivance  (such  being  a  part  of  the  Patent)  the  wearer  can  instantly  form  semi- 
sleeves,  and  thus  leave  the  arms  at  liberty  :  at  the  same  time,  the  Cloak  can  be  made 
as  quickly  to  resume  its  original  shape.  The  materials  chiefly  used  are  the  soft 
neutral-coloured  shower-proof  Woollen  Cloths  manufactured  by  this  firm  The  price 
will  tie  two  guineas  and  a  half  for  each  Cloak  ;  Imt  with  the  Mdcanique  and  a  lined 
Hood,  a  few  shillings  more  arc  charged.  This  department  is  attended  to  liy  Cutters 
who  prepare  Mantles  of  all  kinds,  with  Velvet,  Fur,  or  Cloth  Jackets,  either  for  in  or 
out  door  use.  These  at  all  times— like  this  Firm’s  Riding  Habit— are  in  good  taste 
and  lit  well,  remale  attendants  may  also  be  seen  for  Pantalons  des  Dames  a  Cheval* 
partially  composed  of  Chamois.  As  no  measure  is  required,  the  Patent  Highland  Cloak 
can  be  sent  at  once  to  any  part  ot  the  Country,  and  is  thus  well  adapted  for  a  gift. 
_ H,  J,  and  I),  Nicoli.,  Warwick  House,  M2  and  lit.  Regent-street,  London. 

WHO  WILL  PAY  THE  CHINESE  INDEMNITY > 

»  >  WIIY,  THE  ENGLISH  THEMSELVES.  An  Export  Duty  is  to  be  levied, 
and  then  not  even  the  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY  will  be  able,  as  they  now  are 
to  sell  6  Hi.  bags  of  Black,  Green,  or  Mixed  Teas  at  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  Coffee  in  the 
Berry  at  10d,— Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard,  City. 

O  TRAC  HAN  AND  CO.,  DEALERS  IN  FINE  TEA, 

O  26,  CORNHILL,  OPPOSITE  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

TO  TEA  DRINKERS.— War  with  China  is  ended,  the  Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin  is  signed 
and  open  communication  with  the  Chinese  Tea-grower  is  a  fact  beyond  recall.  This 
is  welcome  news  for  the  Tea  consumer,  as  the  difficulty  in  procuring  fink  Tea  has 
been  gradually  increasing  for  years  past,  owing  to  the  competition  among  the  Retail 
Dealers,  in  making  cheapness— not  goodness— their  standard,  thereby  encouraging 
the  importation  of  low  qualities.  Hence,  out  of  an  annual  consumption  of  70,000  000 
lbs.,  not  a  “tenth”  part  thereof  can  be  honestly  called  pine;  therefore,  it  must  he 
obvious  to  all  consumers  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to  procure  really 
fine  Tea.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  low-priced  Tea  the  cheapest,  as  it  is  deficient 
both  in  strength  and  flavour,  and  does  not  possess  the  lieathful  or  exhilarating  qualities 
ot  “line;’’  moreover  as  the  duty  and  charges  are  the  same  on  all  descriptions,  it  is 
evident  that  the  common  kinds  are  relatively  the  dearest. 

STRACIIAN  and  Co.,  who  have  had  thirty  years’  experience  in  the  wholesale  trade, 
have  long  seen  the  want  of  a  retail  Establishment  where  the  public  could  depend 
upon  always  obtaining  a  really  “  Fine”  Tea,  and  have  therefore  opened  premises  as 
above  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  finest  teas  at  the  lowest  possible  hemu- 
nf.bativf.  profit.  It  is  their  intention  to  sell  “TEA  ONLY,”  making  quality  their 
sole  study,  whilst  the  prices  will  be  within  the  reach  of  all  classes;  and  to  this  end 
they  will  devote  their  great  experience  and  an  ample  capital  in  purchasing  only  the 
best  growths,  cither  in  China  or  England,  as  the  state  of  the  Markets  may  justify. 

an<l  Co.  consider  it  necessary  to  sell  only  two  qualities  of  Tea,  viz., 
ope  for  the  Drawing-room,  guaranteed  to  consist  only  of  the  finest  and  choicest 
pickings;  the  other  a  really  strong  useful  description,  suitable  for  ordinary 
domestic  purposes ;  and  as  they  pledge  themselves  “  never  to  vary  their  qualities  ” 
their  prices  will  necessarily  ascend  or  descend  with  the  Import  market  rates.  ’ 

Present  Prices  are  : — 

BLACK. — The  finest,  or  “Drawing-room”  Tea  . ; .  4S-  2d. 

„  Strong  useful  ditto,  for  Domestic  purposes .  3s  2d 

GREEN.— The  finest  Gunpowder,  Hyson,  or  Young  Hyson  ...  6s!  6d! 

„  Strong  useful  kinds  . 3s!  8d! 

7ihs.  and  upwards  sent  free  of  carriage  within  GO  miles  of  London,  and  a  reduction 
of  2d.  per  Hi.  made  on  original  packages  of  40  and  80 lbs.,  which  may  he  had  direct  from 
the  Dock  Warehouses,  and  cleared,  if  required,  by  the  buyer’s  own  agents.  1  lb.  the 
smallest  quantity  sold. 

The  finest  Assam,  Flowery  and  Orange  Pekoes  and  Oolong  kept. 


MaKtHAtPIANOFORTE  DUETS.  By  W.  H.  Callcott. 

if _L  Also,  La  Traviata,  Oberon,  I  Puntam,  II  Don  Giovanni,  and  Lc  Nozzi  do 
Jr  igaro,  as  Duets. 

_ _ Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 

TL  TROVATORE  PIANOFORTE  DUETS.  By~W.  H.  Callcott. 

Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 


Rose  of  castille  pianoforte  duets.  bv  w  h 

Callcott.  j  *  * 

_  Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 

T  BLUMENTH  AL.  —  Les  Deux  Anges  for  the  Piano,  3s.  6d. ; 

_I_  l  ensee,  2s.  Gd. ;  La  Source,  3s.  6d. ;  La  Caressante,  3s. ;  Une  Petite  Ilistoire,  3s. 
Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 


YA/^ALiER  MAYNARD’S  NEW  SONGS. — “  The  joy  of  loving 

ami  ’‘TteTroXgdoL®”S2s.re“lb.i0i  ‘‘Ul>°n  ^  EnSland’”  “Tbe  Huguenot’” 

_  Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 

T™  HARVEST  POLKA,  by  S.  Glover.  Embellished,  3s. 

_L  The  Rose  of  Castille  Polka  and  La  Papillon  Polka,  by  J.  G.  Callcott.  3s.  each. 
Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 


°„F  CAST{LLE  QUADRILLES.  WALTZES,  and 

nr  f  ,  //’  ,tr-T  s  P°Pl,lar  Opera,  “The  Rose  of  Castille.”  Also,  the  Christy 
Minstrels  Quadrilles  for  the  Pianoforte,  Single  and  Duets.  By  Callcott. 

_ _ _ Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 

13SALMODT ,  RESPONSES,  and  CHANTS;  with  Directions  for 

Chanting,  &c.  1  he :  Music  arranged  for  Pianoforte,  Harmonium,  or  Organ,  by 
J.  Goss,  Organist  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Price  3s.  ’  5  ’  3 

_ _ Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 

/^PRKS  ON  SINGING. — Garcia’s  New  Treatise  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  12s. ;  Walter  Maynard's  Instructions  on  the  Art  of 
oingmg,  alter  the  Method  of  the  best  Italian  Masters,  Third  Edition,  price  7s. 
Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 

u. 


R 


R  N  L  E  A  V  A  R  G  E 

MOMENT  DE  TRISTESSE  .  3S'  Oil 

LA  BRANVILLIENNE  . .  3s‘  1 

LA  BALOISE — Valse  de  Salon  . ’’  3S*  (jj* 

LA  FU1TE — Galop  brilliant .  3s  Od* 

MARCHE  DE  LA  PRINCESS  DE  IHUISSE*’!!!!!!!!!  3s!  Gd! 
Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 


T  ET  ME  WHISPER  IN  THINE  EAR.  Balfe’s  New  Son- 

li  composed  for  Mr.  .Sims  Reeves. — “The  boating  of  my  own  heart,”  Bv  Mac- 
f.ihken.  Sung  by  Madame  Clara  Novello  at  the  Festivals.  —  “The  Highland 
blossom.’  By  VV.  V.  Wallace  Sung  by  Miss  Dolby.-”  The  joy  of  loving  thee.” 
By  Walter  Maynard.  Sung  by  Signor  Mario. 

Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 


Harmoniums. -Cramer,  beale,  and  co  - 

ALEXANDRE’S  PATENT,  every  variety.  New  and  Second-hand,  warranted. 
last  on  application,  201,  Regent-street,  and  67,  Conduit-street. 

PI  A N  O E O R T E S.  —  C R A MER,  BEALE,  AND  CO.— 

New  Patent  Trichord  Oblique,  and  every  description,  warranted  201  Recent- 
street,  and  67,  Conduit-street. 

Now  ready, 

E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  PATENT  PLAYING  CARDS.- 

Floral,  Tartan,  and  Gold  Backs,  for  the  Present  Season . 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  FINE  ART  DRAWING  PENCILS 

—Manufactured  on  a  new  principle;  firm  of  point,  rich  in  colour,  and  easy  of 
erasure.  A  good  1  encil  at  a  moderate  price. 


D 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published, 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  IMPROVED  indelible  red 

LETTER  DIARY  AND  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1859.— Threo  Sizes  for  the 
rocket,  in  Velvt ■(,  Russia^  Morocco,  and  other  Cases- 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED 

IMPROVED  MEMORANDUM  BOOK, 

I  louse;  size,  7}  by  i}  inches. 


LETTER  DIARY  AND 

1859. — For  the  Desk  and  Counting 


D 


D 

D 


‘t,V»;U:i-?AC0  'S  ?Ea  I.ETTEIt  CAEENllAlt  AND 

ALMANACK,  18o9— Two  sizes,  for  tile  Card  Case  or  Pocket  Book. 

E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  ILLUMINATED  CARD 

CALENDARS,  I850.-Royal  Svo,  and  Royal  4to. 


E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  SHEET 

ALMANACK,  1859— Printed  ill  Throe  Colours;  size,  20j  by  16  j  inches. 


W  Fprtotfd  AND  VLSI  IT  NG  CARDS  ENGRAVED  AND 

a.-  ,  1  rED,  ])y  first-class  workmen,  at  LIMBIRD’S,  344,  STRAND  opposite 

Waterioo-bndge.  Wedding  Stationery,  Heraldic  Engraving,  Die-sinking,  and  Plates 
for  Marking  Linen,  Books,  &C. — LlMBIHD* S,  3U,  Strand,  W.C. 

ORNAMENTS  FOR  T HE^  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY 

AN D  DINING-ROOM  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups’ 
iiiKstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble  Italian  Ala- 
baster.  Bronze,  &c.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  Tennant,  149,  Strand  London 

132,  REGENT-STREET,  W.-WILLIAM  CLARK 

r (from  H.  J  and  D  Nicoll)  solicits  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the 
Tailoring  Establishment  lie  is  about  to  open  at  the  above  House.  He  begs  to  refer  to 
the  facts  of  Ins  having  been  several  years  in  the  Establishment  of  the  Messrs  Nicoll 
as  a  reasonable  guarantee  that  his  Business  will  be  well  conducted,  and  the  quality  arid 
style  of  his  articles  second  to  none  in  the  metropolis.  W.  C.  is  determined  so  to  con¬ 
duct  his  business,  as  to  make  his  income  to  depend  upon  a  large  business  and  small 
profits  He  will  endeavour  to  deserve  the  maximum  of  the  one,  and  lie  will  lie  content 
with  the  mminium  of  the  other,  as  he  considers  it  to  lie  the  most  enlightened  system 
ot  business,  and  the  most  advantageous  to  the  honest  tradesman  and  the  intelligent 
public.  On  the  first  of  November  tic  will  open  his  Establishment  with  necessarily  a 
new,  and  lie  trusts  one  of  the  best  assorted,  stock  in  London.  He  will  have  at  the 
command  of  his  customers  the  best  talent  for  fitting  and  making  that  is  to  be  found  in 
London,  Pans,  and  Vienna,  and  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  to  secure  the  custom  of 
those  who  once  may  try  his  make. 

A  VINES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA.  ~ 

DEpORT^HERRYT1iOIiUCER  0F  ™E  S0U™  AFRICAN 

oVachSs^ 

Extract  from  The  Lancet,  July  10ft,  1858. 

.  The  Wines  of  South  Afbica.-Wo  have  visited  Mr.  Denman’s  stores,  selected 
in  all  eleven  samples  of  wine,  and  have  subjected  them  to  careful  analysation  Our 
examination  has  extended  to  an  estimation  of  their  bouquet  and  flavour  their  aeiditv 
and  sweetness  the  amount  of  wine  stone,  the  strength  in  alcohol,  and  particularly  to 
their  purity.  We  have  to  state  that  these  wines,  though  brandied  to  a  much  less 
extent  than  Sherries,  are  yet,  on  the  average,  nearly  as  strong;  that  they  are  pure 
wholesome,  and  perfectly  free  from  adulteration  ;  indeed,  considering  the  low  price  at 
which  they  are  sold,  their  quality  is  remarkable.”  F 

EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Ikrms,  Gasii.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  “Bank 
oi  London.  I  rice-lists,  with  Dr.  Hassall's  analysis,  forwarded  on  application. 

James  L.  Denman,  65,  Fcnchurcli-strect  (corner  of  Railway-pluco),  London, 
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ME.  JOHN  BENNETT’S  LECTURES  ON  THE  WATCH. 

MR.  JOHN  BENNETT,  F.R.A.S.,  Member  of  the  National 

Academy  of  Paris,  will  LECTURE,  October  26th,  AJauihall-27th  Carshal- 
ton — 28th,  Albion  Hall— November  3rd,  Portman  Hall— 8th,  Spicer-sti  ect  10th 
Marvlebone— 17th,  Woburn-18th,  Lewes— 23rd,  Stamford— 21th,  Lambeth.  The 
Lecture  will  be  Illustrated  by  a  greit  Variety  of  Models  and  Diagrams,  and  Specimens 
of  Clocks  and  Watches.  Syllabuses  can  be  had  at  the  Watch  Manufactory,  6a,  Cheapside. 

WHAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT?  is  a  thought  often 

occurring  to  literary  minds,  public  characters  and  persons  of  benevolent 
intentions.  An  immediate  answer  to  the  inquiry  may  be  obtained,  on  application  to 
RICHARD  BARRETT,  13,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON.  R.  IS.  is  enabled  to  execute 
every  description  of  Printing  on  very  advantageous  terms,  his  office  being  furnished 
with  a  large  and  choice  assortment  of  Types,  Steam  Feinting  Machines, 
Hydraulic  and  other  Presses,  and  every  modern  improvement  in  the  Printing  Art. 
A  Specimen  Book  of  Types,  and  information  for  authors,  sent  on  application,  by 

Richard  Babbett,  13,  Mark-lane,  London. _ ___ 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

i. 

Phantastes  :  a  Faerie  Romance  for  Men  and  Women. 

By  Geokge  Mac  Donald,  Author  of  “  Within  and  Without."  1  Vol.  Post  8vo. 
J  [2,7th  October. 

2# 

Historic  Notes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Uv  Samuel  Sharpe.  Esq.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Post  8vo,  price  /s.  cloth. 
J  [27 th  October. 

3. 

The  School  for  Fathers: 

By  Talbot  Gwyxne.  New  Edition. 

4. 

Government  in  its  Relations  with  Education  and 

Christianity  in  India.  By  the  Rev.  George  Percy  Badger,  Chaplain  in  the 
Diocese  of  Bombay.  In  8vo,  price  Is 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCVIII., 


The 

is  published  This  Day. 


contents  : — 


Story. 


an  Old  English 

Post  8vo.  price  2s.  cloth. 

[27/7t  October. 


[ Now  ready. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “KATIIIE  BRANDI!,”  &c. 

Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter.  By  Holme  Lee.  3  Vols. 

”  [27 th  October. 

Also,  just  published. 

My  Lady:  a  Tale  of  Modern  Life.  2  Vols. 

“  The  work  will  be  read  with  great  interest  and  pleasure.”— Observer. 

“  The  story  is  told  throughout  with  great  strength  of  feeling,  is  well  written, 
and  lias  a  plot  that  is  by  no  means  commonplace.”— Examiner. 

Eva  Desmond ;  or,  Mutation.  In  3  Vols. 

“  a  more  beautiful  creation  than  Eva  it  would  he  difficult  to  imagine,  and  the 
novel  is  undoubtedly  full  of  interest.” — Morning  Post.  ....  ,,  ,  , 

“  This  novel  is  far  beyond  the  average  run  of  similar  works  of  fiction.  —Leader. 

“This  interesting  novel  reminds  us  more  of  Mrs.  Marsh  than  of  any  other  writer 
of  the  day.  The  language  is  pure  and  simple,  the  plot  is  ingenious,  and  the 
narrative  graceful.” — Press.  _ _ 

LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL.  _ 


I.  The  Arundel  Society  —  Fresco 
Painting. 

II.  Horace  and  his  Translators. 

III.  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  Four  Popes. 


IV.  James  Watt. 

V.  The  Roman  at  his  Farm. 

VI.  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  Career  in  India. 

VII.  Past  and  Present  Administrations. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


SERIES.— 


rpHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.— NEW 
A  No.  XXVIII.  OCTOBER,  1858.  Price  6s. 

CONTENTS  : — ■ 

VII.  Outbreak  of  the  English  Revolution. 
1642. 


I.  France  under  Louis  Napoleon. 

II.  Indian  Heroes. 

III.  F.  W.  Newman,  and  his  Evangelical 

Critics. 

IV.  Travel  during  the  Last  Half  Century-. 

V.  The  Calas  Tragedy. 

VI.  Realism  in  Art:  Recent  German 
Fiction. 

London :  John  Chatman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand, _ 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXX., 


Contemporary  Literature : — §  1.  Theology 
and  Philosophy. — §  2.  Politics,  Sociology, 
Voyages,  and  Travels. — §  3.  Science. — 
§  4.  History  and  Biography.— §  5.  Belles 
Lettres. 


The 

X  is  just  published.  8vo,  price  6s.  sewed 


BOHN’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

NEANDER’S  HISTORY  OK  CHRISTIAN  DOGMAS.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German,  by  J.  E.  Ryband.  Complete  in  2  \  ols.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Henry  G.  Horn,  York-strect,  Covcnt-garden. _ _ 

BOHN'S  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

TESSE’S  ANECDOTES  OE  DOGS.  New  Edition,  with  large 

J  Additions.  Illustrated  by  numerous  fine  Woodcuts,  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and 
others.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  '  Or,  with  the  addition  of  Thirty-four  highly  finished 
Steel  Engravings  afler  Cooper,  Landseer,  Handeock,  Armtielu,  Ac.,  /s.  6d. 

»,*  The  Previous  Edition  was  published  at  £1  Is.  The  Present  contains  double  the 
quantity,  both  of  matter  and  plates. 

Henry  G,  Bony,  York-strcet,  Covcnt-Gardcn. _ 

BOHN'S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

/CARPENTER’S  (DR  W.  B.)  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE 

\J  PHYSIOLOGY:  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  New 
Edition,  revised  (under  arrangement  with  the  Author),  by  E.  Lankester,  M.D.,  Ac. 
with  several  hundred  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

H.  G.  Bohn,  York-street,  Coveut-garden,  London. 

(A  HRISTIAN  PROPHECY ;  or,  Popular  Expository  Lectures 
j  on  the  Revelation  to  the  Apostle  John.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Porter.  Post  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  cloth.  tin  a  few  days. 

Glasgow  :  James  Maclehqse.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. _ 

Just  published,  price  Is.  6d.,  pp.  200, 

BEN  RnYDDING— The  PRINCIPLES  of  HYDROPATHY  and 

the  COMPRESSED-AIR  BATH.  By  ^Graduate  ofthe  Edinburgh  University. 
Contents: — Ben  Ehydding:  its  admirable  arrangements  as  a  Residence  for  Invalids 
during  Winter  and  Spring.— Hydropathy :  its  great  Curative  Power  over  Disease  — 
The  Compressed-air  Bath:  its  Radical  Cure  of  Chronic  Bronchitis  and  Asthma  — 
Medical  Gymnastics— Letter  from  Dr.  Macleod,  explaining  his  Successful  Treatment  of 
Bronchitis  and  Asthma— Ben  Rhydding  a  Suitable  Resort  for  Invalids  during  Winter 
and  Spring.— Published  by  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  London. _ 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 

Now  ready,  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  Two  Stamps, 

DAWSON’S  CITY  OF  LONDON  BOOK  CIRCULAR  for 

November  ;  containing  4000  Volumes  of  Standard  Second-hand  Books  in  all 
Classes  of  Literature,  including  Works  on  Astrology,  AVitehcraft,  Privately  Printed 
Books,  Early  English  and  Scottish  Poetry,  Books  printed  in  Black  Letter,  Topography, 
Illustrated  Works,  &c.,  &c. 

WM.  DAWSON  AND  SONS, 

74  CANNON-STREET,  CITY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

_ Established  1809. _ _ 

CHEAP  BOOKS. — Surplus  Copies  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Life— 

George  Stephenson’s  Life — Boutell’s  Manual  of  Archeology — Dr.  Livingstone’s 
Africa — Several  Volumes  of  Bohn's  Standard  Library — and  many  other  books,  are 
now  ON  SALE  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Catalogues  sent 
post  free. 

Bull’s  Library,  19,  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W. 


I.  The  Grenville,  Portland,  and  Per¬ 
ceval  Administrations. 

II.  Criminal  Procedure  in  Scotland 
and  England. 

III.  Birch's  History  of  Ancient  Pottery. 

IV.  M.  Guizot's  Historical  Memoirs. 

V.  Binocular  Vision. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. 


contents  : — 

VI.  The  Earls  of  Kildare. 

VII.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Homeric  Studies. 

VIII.  Guy  Livingstone. 

IX.  The  Slave  Trade  in  1858. 

X.  Mr.  Froude’s  Reply  to  the  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review.” 


Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black. 


A 


NEAV  POETICAL  WORK. 

Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

N  HOUR  AGO;  or,  Time  in  Dreamland; 


a  Mystery. 


By  J.  F.  Cobkran. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co., 


Paternostor-row. 


MR.  E.  E.  CROWE'S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

On  Monday,  November  1st,  will  be  published,  Vol.  L,  in  8vo,  price  14s.  elotli, 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  An  entirely  New  Work,  to  he 

completed  in  Five  Volumes.  By  Eyre  Evans  Crowe,  Author  of  the  ‘  History 
of  France  ”  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  ANIMALS. 

Now  ready,  in  Post  8vo,  with  72  Woodcuts,  6s.  6d.  cloth, 

rrnE  MASTER-BUILDER’S  PLAN;  or,  the  Principles  of 

I  Organic  Architecture  as  indicated  in  the  Typical  Forms  of  Animals  By  Geokge 
Ogilvie,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  ot  Medicine,  &c.,  in  Manschal  College 

and  University,  Aberdeen.  , 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-iou ■ _ _ 

COMPLETION  OF  REV.  J.  E.  YONGE'S  SCHOOL  EDITION  OF  “HORACE.” 
Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

HORACE,  with  English  Notes.  Tart  II.  _  Containing  the 
Satires  and  Epistles.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Yonge,  King  s  College,  CambridDc , 

Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  , 

*  *  Part  I.  The  Odes  and  F.podes,  price  3s.  cloth. 


“Mr.  Yonge  may  claim  the  credit  of 
being  more  concise  in  his  annotations 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  To  be  brief 
is  no  light  praise  in  an  author  who  works 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row, 


for  beginners,  especially  where  (as  in  this 
case)  the  commentary  is  sensible  and 
serviceable.” — Guardian. 


BACON'S  “  ESSAYS  "  AND  “  DE  SAPIENTIA  VETERUM.” 

Now  ready,  Vol.  VI.,  in  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

rn HE  WORKS  OF  FRANCIS  P.ACON,  Baron  of  Verulam, 

i  Viscount  St,  Alban,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  and  elucidated;  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many  pieces  not  printed 
before.  Collected  and  edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  ALA.,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb  ;  J. 
SpEDDiNTr,  M.A.,  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.;  and  D.  D.  Heath,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  late 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 


The  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of  this 
edition  contain  the  whole  ot  Lord  Bacon’s 
literary  and  professional  works.  Vol.  VI., 
now  ready,  price  18s.,  comprises  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Henry  VII.  (with  copious  historical 
notes)  and  the  rest  of  Bacon’s  historical 
writings;  the  Essays,  with  an  Appendix 
containing  a  reprint  literatim  of  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  1597  and  1612;  and  the  Be 
with  a  new  English 


in  November,  will  be  given  the  remainder 
of  the  literary  works  (consisting  of  the 
Dialogue  of  a  Holy  War,  the  Apophthegms, 
the  Meditationes  Saene,  the  Colours  of 
Good  and  Evil,  the  Translation  of  certain 
Psalms,  and  a  few  minor  pieces  belonging 
to  this  division) ;  all  edited  by  Mr.  Sped- 
ding,  accompanied  by  the  professional 
works,  edited  by  Mr.  Heath;  and  followed 
by  an  Index  to  the  two  volumes. 


u 


Popular  periodicals  at  free  trade  prices  — 

Art  Journal,  2s.  1(1. — Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  Id. — Routledge’s  Shakspeare, 
10d. — Virginians,  lOd. — Davenport  Dunn,  lOd. — Quarterly  Review,  5s.— Edinburgh 
Review,  5s.— Knight’s  England,  lOd. — National  Magazine,  lOd. — 'Gordian  Knot,  10d.— 
The  rate  of  postage  is  2d.  for  each  half-pound.  2d.  discount  in  the  Is.  off  all  other 
Magazines,  Periodicals,  Quarterly  Reviews,  &c.  Ail  warranted  perfect  in  every  respect, 
and  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  full  price  were  paid. — S.  and  T.  Gilbert,  4,  Copthall- 
buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C.  Copy  the  Address, 


Sapienlin,  Yeierum , 

translation.  In  Vol.  VII.,  to  be  published 

London:  Longman  and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co.;  Hamilton  and  Co.;  Whittaker 
and  Co  •  J.  Bain;  E.  Hodgson;  \V ashbourne  and  Co. ;  H.  G.  Bohn ;  Richardson 
Brothers;  Houlston  and  Co.;  Bickers  and  Bush;  Willis  and  Sotheran;  J. 

Cornish  ;  L.  Booth  ;  and  J.  Snow. _ _ _ _ 

Just  published,  price  Sixpence, 

REFORM  IN  1859  :  a  Second  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right 

Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.  By  Edmund  Potter,  F.R.S. 

London:  John  Chapman,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

Manchester:  Johnson  and  Rawson,  89,  Market-street. _ 

Recently  published, 

RIEL,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Also, 

POEMS,  by  the  Author  of  “Uriel,”  price  6d. 

"The  grand  poem  ‘Uriel’ — the  most  powerful  poet  of  our  country  and  our 
times.”— W.  S.  Landoe.  ,  ,  .  ,,  ,  „  , 

“Power,  emotion,  and  picturesqueness . His  cnaraeters  talk  subtly  and 

impressively.” — Leader. 

“  Power  working  darkly  ....  the  charm  of  that  song.  —Athenaum. 

“Sterling  and  active  power . Before  us  stretches  the  broad,  rich  land  of 

poetry.  .  .  .  .  A  man  who  can  write  thus  would  have  done  well  in  leaving  his 
learning.” — Critic. 

London :  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. _ 

A/T  R.  FOX  TALBOT ’S  NEW  DISCOVER  Y.— 

IV JL  PHOTOGLYPHIC  ENGRAVING.— A  Full  Description  of  the  above  process 
(from  the  lien  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot)  appears  in  No.  7  of  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEWS  for  THIS  WEEK,  price  3d.  With  an  early  succeeding  number  will  be  given 
Copies  of  A  PHOTOGLYPH,  the  Plate  for  obtaining  which  is  now  being  prepared  by 
Mr.  Talbot.  London :  Petter  and  Galpin,  La  Belle  Sauvage-yard,  E.C. ;  and  all 
Booksellers  and  Opticians. _ _ 

fPHE  STATESMAN  OF  THIS  DAY,  OCTOBER  23rd, 

JL  price  5d.  unstamped,  contains,  among  other  articles,  the  following : — A  Letter 
to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  State  of  Parties — High  Art  on  the  Liverpool  Platform 
Five  New  Slave  States  in  Texas — European  Investments  in  American  Railroads— 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  Organ  out  of  Tune— Petticoat  Government  in  America— English  and 
American  Atheism — Toadyism,  Flunkeyism,  and  Hero-Worship — London  Stars  on  the 
Manchester  Platform — Is  Lord  Stanley  “the  Coming  Man?” — The  Great  Caucasian 
Mystery— Chartism,  Pur  et  Simple;  &c.  &c. 

Publishing  Office,  294,  Strand,  W.C. 
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The  Saturday  He  view. 


ALL  THE  EES1  NEW  BOOKS,  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN,  ADDED  IMMEDIATELY  ON  PUBLICATION  TO 

THE  UNITED  LIBRARIES, 

BOOTH’S,  CHURTON’S,  AND  HODGSON’S, 

307,  KEGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  (Next  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution). 

Subscription— ONE  GUINEA  per  Annum.  Country  Subscription— TWO  GUINEAS  and  upwards. 


The  following  LIST  of  BOOKS,  lately  added,  will  show  that  every  Work  of  merit  is  immediately  taken,  and  in  numbers  only  limited  by 

the  demand : —  J  J 


Carlyle's  Friedrich  the  Great.  Vols.  I.  &  II. 
Hansel's  Bampton  Lecture,  1858. 

Sanford’s  Studies  of  the  “Great  Rebellion.” 
Ogilvie’s  Waster  Buiider'6  Plan. 

Tlte  Virginians.  Vol.  I. 

Memoirs  and  Diary  of  tho  Rev.  H.  S. 

Polehampton,  late  Chaplain  at  Lucknow. 
Miss  Urightweli's  Life  of  Linnteus. 

The  Illustrious  Henries. - Mignonette. 

Life  of  Allan  Gardiner.  By  March. 

Major  North’s  Journal  in  India. 

Jardine’s  Life  of  Strickland. 

Frank  Beresford.  By  Curling. - Yeeldon. 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim. - Which ! 

The  North-West  Passage.  By  Brown. 

An  English  Goldsmith  in  France  and 
Germany. 

Life  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  By  Russell. 

Russell’s  North  America. - Davis's  China. 

Sullivan’s  Letters  on  India. 

The  Education  of  the  People.  By  St.  John. 
Wanderings  in  the  Land  of  Ham. 

Vaughan’s  Remains. - A  Lover’s  Quarrel. 

Tenerifte,  an  Astronomer’s  Experiment. 
Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  Prussia,  [many. 
ErasniHS  Wilson’s  Scamper  through  Gcr- 
The  Descendants  of  the  Stuarts. 

Ancient  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  Ey  Birch. 
Beranger’s  Autobiography. 

Ellis’s  Religion  in  Common  Life. 

Wagner's  Life.  By  Simpkinson. 

Taylor’s  World  of  Mind. - Hartley  Hall. 

Hazlitt’s  Venetian  Republics. 

Buckland’s  Curiosities  of  Natural  History. 
Muir’s  Life  of  Mahomed. 

British  Columbia.  By  K.  Cornwallis. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  By 
Longfellow. 

In  and  Around  Stamboul. 

Intellectual  Education.  By  Miss  Shirreff. 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Germany. 

The  World  and  Iris  Wife. - "Farina. 


]  One-and-Twenty. - The  Reigning  Beauty. 

Preachers  and  Preaching. 

The  Poor  Relation.  By  .Miss  Pardoc. 

The  Oxonian  in  Thelemarken. 

Miss  Procter's  Poems. - Rumour. 

Confessions  of  a  Catholic  Priest. 

William  the  Conqueror.  By  Sir  C.  Napier. 

Forester’s  Corsica. - Gordon  of  Duncairn. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Somerset’s  Adventures. 
Aytoun’s  Scottish  Ballads. 

Brialmont’s  Life  of  Wellington. 

Mrs.  Case’s  Journal  at  Lucknow. 

White’s  Month  in  Yorkshire. 

|  An  English  Girl  in  the  Black  Forest. 

The  Siege  of  Delhi.  By  ltotton. 

Lord  Hastings’s  Private  Journal. 

Life  of  Mary  A.  Schimmelpenninck. 

j  Novels  and  Novelists. - GutzlatVs  China. 

Seddon’s  Life  and  Letters. 

Colquhoun's  France  and  Italy,  [eund,  kc. 
Edwards’s  Personal  Adventures  in  Rohil- 
Raikcs’s  Notes  on  the  Rebellion  in  North- 
West  India. 

A  Journey  DueNortli. - Rachel’s  Memoirs. 

Gubbins’s  Mutinies  in  Oudh. 

The  Age  :  a  Satire.  By  Bailey. 

Every  Man  his  own  Trumpeter. - Rita. 

China.  By  the  Timet  Correspondent. 

My  Escape  from  the  Mutinies  in  Oude. 
Beatrice  Cenci.  By  Guerrazzi. 

Trust  and  Trial.  By  Mary  Howitt. 

Caird’s  Sermons. - FaultB  on  Both  Sides. 

Lewes’s  Sea-Side  Studies. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Betsey.  By  Hugh  Miller. 
The  Only  Child.  By  Lady  Scott. 

Aspects  of  Paris.  By  Copping. 

Country  Life  in  Piedmont. 

Heekington.  By  Mrs.  Gore. 

Dr.  Thorne.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Ellis's  Friends  at  their  own  Fireside. 

The  Ladies  of  Bcver  Hollow. 

Clarke's  Peloponnesus. - Forlune'sChlna. 


Domcnech’s  Missionary  Adventures  in 
Texas  and  Mexico. 

The  Earls  of  Kildare. - Stephenson’s  Life. 

Philip  Paternoster. - Annals  of  Windsor. 

Louis  Blanc’s  Historic  Revelations,  1818. 
Guizot’s  Memoirs.  Vol.  I.  [Popes. 

Wiseman’s  Recollections  of  the  Last  Four 
Scrope’s  Extinct  Volcanoes  of  Central 
France. 

Inside  Canton.  By  Yvan. 

Rawlinjjfson’s  Herodotus. 

Grant’s.Memoirs  of  Montrose. 

Gleig’s  Essays. - Kingsley’s  Andromeda. 

Adolphus’s  Letters  from  Spain. 

God’s  Acre.  By  Mrs.  Stone. 

Hayward’s  Essays. - Mill’s  India  in  1858. 

Hogg's  Life  of  Shelley. - Guy  Livingstono. 

Gladstone’s  Homeric  Age. 

Froude’s  England.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
Ursula.  By  Miss  Sewell. 

The  Old  Palace.  By  Julia  Tilt. 

The  Countess  of  Bonneval.  By  Lady  G. 
Fullerton. 

Yule’s  Mission  to  tho  Court  of  Ava. 
Wellington's  Indian  Despatches.  Vols. 
I.  and  II. 

Sleeman’s  Journey  through  Oude. 

The  Siege  of  Lucknow.  By  Rees. 

The  Defence  of  Lucknow.  By  a  Staff  Officer. 
Oulita.  By  Arthur  Helps. 

Dawbarn’s  Naples  and  King  Ferdinand. 

Chambre’s  West-End  Life. - Easton. 

Life  and  Times  of  Edmund  Burke.  By 
M’Knight. 

Year  after  Year.  By  Mrs.  Clive. 
Martineau’s  British  India. 

Martineau’s  Suggestions  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India. 

Lord  Dufferin’s  Yacht  Voyage. 

Court  Fools.  By  Doran. - Timely  Retreat. 

Chow  Chow.  By  Lady  Falkland. 

Cyrus  Redding’s  Literary  Life. 


A  dele.  By  Julia  Kavanagh. 

Atkinson’s  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia, 
lom  Brown’s  School-days. 

Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 

A  Woman’s  Thoughts  about  Women, 
Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization. 

Ludlow’s  British  India. 

Barth’s  Central  Africa.  5  Vols. 
Livingstone’s  Travels  in  Africa. 

Two  Years  Ago.  By  Kingsley. 

White  Lies.  By  Reade. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.' - Forster’s  Essays. 

Orphans.  By  Mrs,  Oliphant. 

Debit- and  Credit.  By  Freytag. 

Ruskin’s  Political  Economy  of  Art. 
Katherine,  and  the  Moment  of  Fortune. 
The  Life  of  the  Moselle.  By  Hooke. 

Scott’s  Domestic  Architecture. 

A  4  ear  of  Revolution.  By  Lord  Normanby, 
Croker’s  Essays  on  the  French  Revolution. 
Blunt  on  the  KightUse  of  the  Early  Fat  hers. 
'Ihe  Forosts  of  France.  By  the  Hon. 

Grantlcy  Berkeley. 

Tiger  Shooting  In  India,  By  Rice. 
Autobiography  of  Lutfullah. 

Mrs.  Spiers’s  Ancient  India. 

Delhi,  the  City  of  1 1  re  Moguls. 

Major  Briggs’s  India  and  Europe. 

The  Rebellion  in  India.  By  Norton. 
Memoirs  of  Colonel  Mountain. 

Matthews’s  Table  Talk. 

Maurice’s  Epistles  of  St.  John. 

Bishop  Blomfield  and  his  Times, 
Unprotected  Females  in  Norway. 

Vacations  in  Ireland.  By  Weld. 

Morier’s  Photo  the  Suliote. 

Bacon’s  Works.  By  Spedding,  Ellis,  and 
Heath.  Vols,  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 
Bacon’s  Essays.  By  Whately. 

Macaulay’s  England.  Vols.  I.  to  IV. 
Memoirsof St. Simon.  By  B. St.  John.  4V0I9. 
De  Quincy’s  China. - Meadows’s  China. 


Biot :  Melanges, Scientifiques  etLiltJralres. 
3  Tomes. 

Ma  Captivito  en  Chine.  Par  Mde.  F.Loviot. 
Les  Lionnes  Pauvres.  Par  MM.  Angicr  ct 
Foussier. 

Parallile  entre  Cesar,  Charlemagne,  et  Na¬ 
poleon.  Par  II.  Castille.  [t<Se. 

Histoire  des  J^suites.  Par  M.  1’AbbcGuet- 
La  Double  Vie.  Par  C.  Asselineau. 

Roman  d’un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvie.  Par 
O.  Feuillet. 

Essai  sur  la  Vie  dc  Jean  G.  I.avater. 

Le  Pro  Catalan.  Par  E.  Capendu. 

Paul  et  son  Chicn. 

Voyage  d'une  Femme  A  Spitzberg.  Par 
Mme.  Leonic  Annet.  [Valleo. 

Recits  d’un  Vieux  Chasseur.  Par  J.  La 
Rousseau,  Lettres  a  M.  M.  Rey. 

Voltaire  et  le  President  de  Brosses. 

Le  Martyr  des  Chaumellcs.  Par  Gondall. 
L’Ombre  de  Ludovic.  Par  A.  Acbard. 
Napoleon  I.  Corrispondance,  Tome  I. 
Encore  les  Femmes.  Par  A.  Karr. 

Marie  Antoinette.  Par  E.  et  J.  de  Goncourt. 
La  Princesse  des  Ursins.  Par  Combes. 
Mignon.  Par  St.  Germain.  [A.  Roger. 
Struensec  et  la  Conr  de  Copcnhague.  Par 
Le  Roi  Voltaire.  Par  A.  lloussaye. 

Les  Regicides.  Par  C.  de  Bussy. 

La  Societe  Fran^aise  au  X VII.  SiAclo.  Par 
V.  Cousin. 

Vieux  Paris.  Par  P.  Jacob. 

Thiers’  Histoire  de  J.  Law. 

Scenes  de  la  Vie  Turque.  Par  la  Princesse 
dc  Belgiojoso. 

Seuel !  Par  Saintine. 

Vari£t<5s  Litteraires.  Par  M.dc  Saey. 

Les  Philosophes  au  Pilori.  Par  C.  de  Bussy. 
La  Marquise  de  Pompadour.  Par  Capcfiguc. 
Rossini,  l’Hommc  et  l'Artiste. 

Berthollet,  Essai  sur  le  Ceracti-re  et  Ten¬ 
dances  de  l’Empdrenr  Napoleon  III. 
Guizot,  Memo  ires  pour  servir  a  1’Histoire 
de  mon  Temps.  Tome  I. 

Christine.  Par  Louis  Enault. 
Correspondence  de  Roger  do  Rabutin. 
Tomes  I.  a  III. 

Mf-moires  de  Prince  Eugene.  Tome  I. 
L’Hdnnete  Femme.  Par  Veuillot. 
Richelieu  et  la  Fronde.  Par  Michelet. 
Barante,  Etudes  Litteraires  et  Historiques. 
L’Asie  Mineur  et  Syrie.  Par  la  Princesse 
Belgiojoso. 

Le  Clos  Pommier.  Par  Amedeo  Achard. 
Bellezza  et  Civilta  di  Nieolo  Tommaseo. 

Le  Cene  ed  altri  Prose  di  Grazzino. 

Marie  Stuart  ct  Catherine  de  Medicis.  Par 
Clieruel. 


Beranger  et  ses  Chansons.  Par  Bernard. 

BJranger :  Ma  Biographic.  DerniArcs 
Chansons.  [Ferrari. 

Histoire  des  Revolutions  d’Dalie.  Pur 

La  Defection  de  Marmont  cn  1814. 

Le  Poussin;  sa  Vio  et  ses  (Euvres.  Par 
Bouehette. 

Nos  Artistes  au  Salon  de  1857.  Par  About. 

Petersbourg  et  Moscou.  Par  Leon  Goddart. 

L’Eygypte  Contemporaine,  1840—57.  Par 
Merrenau.  [Centrale. 

Le  Niger  et  les  Explorations  de  l’Afrique 

M.  de  Chateaubriand.  Par  Villemain. 

Les  Secrets  de  l’Oreillcr.  Par  Eugene  Sue. 

Le  Nceud  de  Ruban.  Par  Mde.  Ancelot. 

La  Fille  du  Millionnaire. 

Les  FrAres  de  Lait.  Par  E.  Carlen. 

Sophie  Arnould.  Par  Goncourt. 

MAmoires  du  Due  de  Lauzun. 

Bonnecliose,  Histoire  de  Louis  XVI. 

Aventures  de  Guorre.  Par  M.  de  Jonnes. 

Ce  qu’on  peut  voir  dans  une  rue.  Par  L. 
Kcybaud. 

Madame  de  Montmorency.  Par  A.  IlenAe. 

Curiosites  de  l'llistoire  de  France.  Par  P. 
Jacob. 

La  Viergo  du  Leban.  Par  L.  Enault. 

Storia  dei  Musulmani  di  Sicilia.  Da  M. 
Amari. 

MisA  Brun.  Par  Mdme.  C.  Reybaud. 

La  Masque  Rouge.  Par  X.  de  MontApin. 

La  Duche8«e  de  Lauzun.  Par  la  Comtesse 
Dash. 

Le  Chateau  de  Piriac.  Par  X.  do  MontApin. 

L’Hommc  aux  Contes.  Par  Alex.  Dumas. 

Maitre  Pierre.  Par  About. 

Les  Salons  de  Paris.  Par  Mdme.  Ancelot. 

Blanc,  Tresors  de  l’Art  a  Manchester. 

Sentiments  do  Justice  ct  d’Humanite  dans 
la  Question  Indienne. 

Coquerel,  Jean  Calais  et  sa  Famille. 

Damiron.  Memoires  pour  servir  a  l’llistoire 
de  la  Philosophic  au  X  VII I.  Siocle.  2Tom. 

Voyages  Artistiqucs  cu  France.  Par  Pes- 
quidoux. 

Lettres  de  la  Mere  Agnes  Arnauld,  Abbesse 
de  Port-Royal.  Par  M.  P.  Faugere.  2 
Tomes. 

Maurice  de  Treuil.  Par  Achard. 

Aventures  au  Senegal.  Par  Verneuil. 

Etudes  sur  Pascal.  Par  Cousin. 

La  Cour  de  Russie  11  y  a  Cent  Ans. 

Mozart,  Vio  d’un  Artiste  ChrAticn. 

Hue,  Christianisme  cn  Chine.  3  Tomes. 

Voyage  dans  les  Mers  du  Nord,  A  bord  de 
la  Corvette  Heine  llortense.  Par  Charles 
Edmond. 

CausAries.  Par  Alex.  Dumas. 


BOOKS. 

L’Oflicicr  dc  Fortune.  Par  Xavier  de  Mon- 
tepin.  4  Tomes. 

Les  Anglais  et  l’lnde.  Par  E.  D.  Valbezen. 
L’lnsurrectiou  de  l’lnde.  Par  Fonvielle  et 
Legault. 

L’lnsecte.  Par  J.  Michelet. 

Naples,  1130-1857.  Par  Paya. 

St.  Simon,  sa  Vio  et  ses  Travaux.  Par 
Hubbard. 

BibliothAque  des  Memoires.  Tomes  10—16 ; 
Marie-Antionette,  Dumouriez,  M.  de 
Gonlis,  FAlico,  et  Portraits.  Par1  le  Due 
de  Levis. 

Voyages  au  Chili.  Par  le  Dr.  F.  Maynard. 
Les  Adicux  d’Adolplic  Mouod. 

Les  Philosophes  Frutifais  du  XIX.  Siocle. 
Par  Taine. 

Frederic  le  Grand  et  saCour.  ParMiihlbach. 
Louis  Blanc — Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
Franfaise.  Tome  9.  [2  Tomes. 

Madame  du  Deffand.  Par  Alex.  Dumas, 
M4moircs  de  Ninon  de  l’Enclos. 

Une  Route  sans  Issue.  Par  Mde.  Ancelot. 
2  Tomes. 

Les  Femmes.  Par  Alphonse  Karr. 

Les  Franc  Comtoises.  Par  Max  Buclion. 
MadameGil-Blas.  Par  Paul  Feval.  1 5 Tomes. 
Le  Millionnaire.  Par  Paul  deKock.  2Tomes. 
Memoires  du  Due  de  Raguso.  9  Tomes. 
Marechul  Marmont  devant  l'llistoire. 

De  Franco  en  Chine.  Par  Yvan. 

Christ  et  le  Siecle.  Par  Bungener. 

Religion  Naturello.  Par  J.  Simon. 
SiBmondi,  Fragments  de  son  Journal. 
IJarantc,  Etudes  Historiques  et  Biogra- 
phiques. 

La  Libcrte  do  Conscience.  Par  Jules  Simon. 
Iteforme.  Par  J.  Michelet. 

Guerre  de  Religion.  Par  J.  Michelet. 
Renaissance.  Par  J.  Michelet. 

La  Comtesse  de  Bonneval.  Par  Lady 
Gcorgiana  Fullerton. 


Erziihlungen  und  Novellcn.  Von  L. 
Schiicking. 

Dor  Zauberer  von  Rom.  Von  K.  Gutskow. 
Fes  und  Tschako,  Soldatengeschichten  von 
J.  Gundling. 

Novellen  von  A.  von  Auer. 

Ludwig  Borne.  Bricfe  aus  Paris. 

Aus  Amerika,  Rcisen  u.  Studiren.  Von  J. 
Frobel. 

Deutscho  Tribune.  Von  L.  Steub. 

Dinrich  v.  Kniprode.  Von  F.  Korner. 

Die  Deutsche  Schwcis.  Von  dor  Griifin 
d’lstria. 

Mozart.  Von  II.  Ran.  [Lubojatsky. 

Der  Biirgermeister  v.  Haricnburg.  Von  i\ 


Nikolaus  I.  Die  Polnischc  Revolution.  Von 
C.  Voelkhausen. 

Der  Llanero.  Von  F.  Lubojatsky. 

Schloss  u.  Pfarrhaus.  Voii  B.  v.  Wiese. 

Palm  u,  Lorbeer.  ein  Anglo-Indianisehea 
Zeitbild.  Von  W.  v.  Sydom. 

Deuk8chriften.  Milit,  Politis.  des  Fcldmar- 
schalls  Radetsky.  [Aksakoff. 

Ru3sische  Familienchronik.  Von  S.  T. 

Deutsche  Liebe. 

Wanderungen  u.s.w.  mit  Karl  F.  v.  Stein. 
Von  E.  M.  Arndt. 

Blau  Wasser.  Von  F.  Gerstiicker. 

Das  Haus  der  Hofrathin.  Von  I>.  Stein. 

Kaspar  Hauser.  Von  G.  F.  Daumer. 

Marianne;  o.UmLiebelciden.  VonH.Konlg. 

Aus  dem  Salonleben.  Von  C.  Gohren. 

Unsere  Zeit ;  Jahrbueh  zum  Conversations- 
Lcxikon. 

Drei  Jahre.  Von  Rellstab.  [singer. 

Lebcnde  Bilder  aus  Amerika.  Von  Grey- 

Neue  Novellen.  Von  Paul  Henfe. 

Die  Reisegefahrten.  Von  Lewald. 

Gesch.  des  Englischen  Reiches  in  Asion, 
Von  Karl  F,  Neumann. 

Zur  Ruhe  setzen.  Von  Hackliinder. 

Berlin  und  Sanssouci.  Von  F.  Miihlbaeh. 

Ulrich  von  Hutten.  Von  D.  Strauss. 

Kohl.  Reisen  im  Nordwesten  der  Vcreinlg- 
ten  Staaten. 

Die  Gluekstern.  Von  Burow. 

Das  Alte  Haus.  Von  Gerstaeckcr. 

Soil  und  Haben.  Von  Freytag. 

Ein  Russicher  Staatsmann.  J.  J.  Sievcrs. 

Ein  Horbst  in  Wales.  Von  Rodenbcrg. 

Vier  Jahre  Mcmorien ;  Portraits  und  Erleb- 
nisse.  Von  E.  Schmidt  Weissenfels. 

Ans  Niirnberg’s  Vorzeit,  ein  Volkslied.  Von 
Lorenz. 

Herder’s  Briefwechscl  mit  seiner  Braut. 

Briefe  Goethe’s  und  der  bedeutendsten 
Dichter  seiner  Zeit  an  Herder. 

Briefe  an  Herder.  Von  Lavater,  Jacobi, 
Forster,  u.  s.  w. 

GrafMirabcau.  VonTheodorMundt.  4Bde. 

Der  Voight  von  Silt.  Von  Theodor  Mugge. 
2  Bde. 

Alto  Stadt,  Erziihlungen,  von  George 
Hesekiel,  Erster  Bd — Dio  Stadtjunker; 
die  Zunftgenossen. 

Heinrich  der  Achto  und  sein  Hof,  oder 
Katharina  Parr,  Historiseher  Roman. 
Von  Miihlbaeh.  3  Bde. 

Die  Reisc  naeh  Indien.  Von  S.  K.  H.  des 
Prinzen  Waldemar  von  PreuRsen. 

Aus  dent  Schwiibischen  Volksleben,  Von 
Stein. 

Franz  Baco,  Von  Kuno  Fischer. 


All 


the  Reviews  and  Magazines,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh  Essays,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Revue  Contemporaine,  Revuo 

Germanique,  Revue  Suisse,  &c. 

Detailed.  Catalogues,  with  Terms  for  Families  and  Book  Societies,  sent  on  application. 


307,  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  LONDON. 
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Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Foolscap  Octavo,  5s. 

Shipwrecks  of  the  royal  navy.  By  w.  o.  s. 

Gn.iv.  With  Preface  by  Canon  Gilly. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ _ 


The  First  Part,  6s. 

an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  old 

TESTAMENT.  By  Alfred  Baert,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Leeds  Grammar 
School,  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

’  _  THE  LATE  BARON  ALDERSON. 

In  the  Press,  Post  Octavo, 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  CHARGES  AND  OTHER 

O  DETACHED  PAPERS  OF  BARON  ALDERSON,  with  an  Introductory  Notice 
of  his  Life.  By  Charles  Alderson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.  _ 

OR  ALL  OCCASIONS.— MANUSCRIPT  SERMONS,  by  a 

Graduate  of  Oxford  in  full  orders,  and  of  parochial  experience. 

Address,  E.  0.,  9,  Brownlow-street,  Holborn,  W.C. 


F 


Just  published,  with  Fifty  Engravings  on  Wood,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANIPULATION  ;  Treating  of  the  Practice 

of  the  Art  and  its  Various  Appliances  to  Nature.  By  Lake  Price,  Esq.,  Photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Royal  Portraits  taken  at  Windsor. 

London:  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. _ 

Now  ready,  Seventh  Edition,  Feap.  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

FOWNES’  MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Edited  by  H.  Bence 

Jones,  M.D.,  F.lt.S.;  and  A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

London :  John  Chubchill,  New  Burlington-street. _ 


CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  VALUABLE  WORK  EVER  PRODUCED! 

DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION.  Threepence 

Monthly  To  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  parts.  Part  I.  published  November 
1st.  Thirty-two  pages  of  letter-press,  beautifully  printed.  Maps,  Engravings,  Prizes. 
A  number  sent  post  free  for  three  stamps. 

London  :  S.  0.  Beetqn,  18,  Bouverie-street,  E.C.,  and  all  Booksellers. _ 

Just  published,  12mo,  roan,  4s. 

ANTHON’S,  (C.)  HOMER’S  ILIAD,  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 

Sixth  Books,  according  to  the  ordinary  Text,  with  English  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory,  a  Metrical  Index,  and  Homeric  Glossary.  A  New  Edition,  by  Benjamin 
Davies,  Ph.D.,  Lips.  _  ,  .  ^  ~ 

London  :  William  Tegg  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. _ 


NOTICE. 


On  November  1st  will  be  published,  in  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

A  THIRD  VOLUME  of  SERMONS  PREACHED  AT 

ST.  MARK'S.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bellew,  S.C.L. 

T.  and  W.  Boone,  Publishers,  29,  New  Bond-street;  of  whom  may  also  be  had  the 
pvevious  Volumes,  viz. — Vols.  I.  and  II.,  price  21s.;  or  Vol.  II.,  separately,  price 
IQs,  6d.,  and  “  Six  Occasional  Sermons,”  8vo,  price  Is,  6d.  _ 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN.” 

Next  week,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  price  3s.  6d. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  SCIENCE,  Past  and  Present:  a  Book  for 

Old  and  Young.  By  John  Times,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  the  “  Year-Book  of  Facts." 

By  the  same  Author,  3s.  6d. 

THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN  FAMILIARLY 

EXPLAINED.  Twenty-second  Thousand. 

_ Kent  and  Co.  (late  Bogue),  Fleet-street.  _ 

Just  published,  cloth,  12s. 

THE  CLERICAL  DIRECTORY :  a  Biographical  and  Statistical 

Book  of  Reference  fur  all  Facts  relating  to  the  Clergy  and  the  Church.  Com¬ 
piled  by  the  Conductors  of  the  “  Clerical  Journal.” 

“The  value  of  the  *  Clerical  Directory’  is  in  the  proof  that  it  affords  how  small  the 
general  incomes  of  the  clergy  are.” — Saturday  Review.  ......  .  .  e 

“This  work  is  what  it  professes  to  be— a  biographical  and  statistical  book  ot 
reference  for  facts  relating  to  the  Clergy  and  the  Church.  We  leel  sure  that  the 
‘Clerical  Directory*  •will  rapidly  supersede  the  old-fashioned  ‘Clergy  List.  Court 
Circular .  „  .  .  , 

London:  John  Crockfoed,  29,  Esscx-strcet,  Strand. _ 

TPOR  MAGISTRATES.  — PATERSON’S  PRACTICAL 

X;  STATUTES  of  1858,  now  ready,  in  a  compact  volume  for  the  bag  or  pocket.  It 
contains  all  the  Statutes  ever  required  by  the  Magistrate  or  Lawyer,  with  Explanatory 
Introductions,  Notes,  and  a  Copious  Index.  By  William  Paterson,  Esq.,  Barrister  - 
at-Law.  Price  9s.  6d.  The  Volumes  from  1849  to  this  time  may  still  he  had  — 
29,  Essex-strcet. 

Also, 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  of  the  NEW  PRACTICE  OF 

MAGISTRATES’  COURTS.  By  T.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Dartmouth.  It 
contains  all  the  recent  jurisdictions,  with  forms,  &c.,  price  12s. 

_ Law  Times  Office, 29,  Essex-street. _ 

Just  published,  Post  Svo,  cloth,  9s. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.  By  T. 

H.  Tanner,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  late 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  &c. 

“  We  have  much  satisfaction  in  cordially  recommending  the  book  as  one  of  the  most 
careful,  accurate,  and  accessible  manuals  on  the  subject.”  —  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal ,  August,  1858. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  Third 

Edition,  revised  and  improved.  4s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL 

DIAGNOSIS.  3s.  6d. 

MEMORANDA  ON  POISONS.  Is. 

London:  Henry  Renshaw,  356,  Strand. _ 

Now  ready,  in  1  Vol.,  Folio,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price  25s.,  post  free, 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  REMEMBRANCER. 

Vol.  I.,  containing  the  complete  History  of  the  Proceedings  of  Parliament  in  the 
Session  of  1857-8  ;  with  Notes  Explanatory  and  Illustrative,  and  a  full  Index.  Con¬ 
ducted  by  Toulmin  Smith,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. — Orders  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  J ohn  E. 
Taylor,  10,  Little  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  London,  W.C. _ 

BEAUTIFULLY  PRINTED  IN  COLOURS. 

Will  be  ready  on  the  28th  inst.,  price  One  Shilling, 

The  illustrated  London  almanack  for  1859, 

containing  GROUPS  OF  BIRDS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  PRINTED  IN 
COLOURS,  Drawn  and  Described  under  the  superintendence  of  John  Gould,  Esq., 
F.R.S.  Twelve  Emblematic  Designs  to  the  Calendar,  Fifteen  Beautiful  Fine-Art 
Engravings,  and  Twenty-three  Diagrams  of  the  Comet,  and  Appearances  of  the 
Planets;  Calendar,  Festivals,  Anniversaries,  Times  of  High  Water,  and  of  the  Rising 
and  Setting  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets  for  each  month ;  also,  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  Foreign  Ambassadors,  Law  Courts,  Law  and  University  Terms,  Postal  and 
Passport  Regulations ;  Stamps  and  Taxes  ;  Lists  of  Government  Offices  and  Officers, 
City  Officers,  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  during 
the  last  Session,  &c.,  &c.,  &e.  London  :  Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  198,  Strand  ;  and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


THE  FIKST  NUMBER  OF 

MR.  BENTLEY’S  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

Will  be  ready  at  the  end  of  February. 

London  :  New  Burlington  Street, 

October  23rd.  1858. 


Just  ready,  price  Ninepence, 


THE 

EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

FOR  THE  SESSION  1858-59, 

INCLUDING  LISTS  OF  THE  GRADUATES  AND  DISTINGUISHED  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  PREVIOUS  SESSION. 

EDINBURGH:  THOMAS  CONSTABLE  AND  CO. 

LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


Immediately,  in  2  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo, 

MAUD  BINGLEY. 

A  TALE. 

By  FREDERICA  GRAHAM. 


LONDON:  BELL  AND  DALDY,  186,  FLEET  STREET. 

Second  Edition,  handsomely  boimd  in  cloth,  price  10s.  6d.; 
morocco,  21s. 

SABBATH  BELLS  CHIMED  BY 
THE  POETS. 

With  Sixteen  Coloured  Illustrations,  printed  in  imitation  of  the 
Original  Drawings  by  Bibket  Eostee. 

* 

“  Sundays  observe. 

Think,  when  the  bells  do  chime,  ’tis' angels’  music.” 

George  Herbert. 

LONDON:  BELL  AND  DALDY,  186,  FLEET  STREET. 


Just  published,  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  GUENEVERE, 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

“Mr.  Morris  is  an  exquisite  and  original  genius;  a  poet  whom  poets  will  love.”— 
Literary  Gazette. _ 

LONDON:  BELL  AND  DALDY,  186,  FLEET  STREET. _ 


On  the  1st  of  November  will  be  published,  price  2s.  6d. 

PUNCH’S  POCKET-BOOK  FOR  1859. 

With  Illustrations  by  JOHN  LEECH  and  JOHN  TENNIEL. 
OFFICE,  85,  FLEET  STREET. 


On  the  30th  instant  will  be  published,  price  Is.,  No.  XXXIV.,  (being  the  Second 
Number  of  the  New  Volume)  of 

The  popular  history  of  England. 

By  Charles  Knight.  . . 

The  First  Portion  of  this  important  Work,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  is  complete  in  Four  Volumes,  with  a  copious  Index,  price  36s. 

London  :  Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. _ 

On  the  30th  inst.  will  be  published,  price  Is.,  No.  XIII.  of 

nPHE  VIRGINIANS.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  With 

_L  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  The  First  Volume  is  now  ready,  price  13s.  in  cloth. 

Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. _ 

J.  F.  HOPE’S  NEW  WORKS. 


THE  NEW  NOVEL. 

“TTilVE  YEARS  OF  I T.”  By  Alfred  Austin. 

A  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“  We  suspect  that  in  sketching  the  plot  of  ‘  Five  Years  of  It,’  we  have  not  made  our 
readers  acquainted  with  the  best  parts  of  the  book.  The  characters  are  distinctly  con¬ 
ceived,  well  discriminated,  and  consistently  maintained,  and  the  language  is  good.’’— 
Saturday  Review. 

“  Mr.  Austin  can  sustain  a  dialogue  with  animation ;  his  sentiment  is  often  pleasing 
and  refreshing,  if  not  very  sound;  his  descriptive  passages  spirited,  and  liis  style 
buoyant  and  polished.” — Morning  Post. 

“  There  is  evidence  of  talent  and  capability.  .  .  .  There  is  a  spirit  and  vitality  about 
the  book  which  argues  well  for  the  author’s  success.” — Athenwum. 

“  It  is  doing  but  critical  justice  to  say  there  is  very  considerable  talent  evinced  in 
his  production.” — Leader.  _ 

In  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.,  Second  Edition, 

rpHE  ADVENTURES  OF  MRS.  COLONEL  SOMERSET  IN 

L  CAFFRARIA.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Fenton. 

“  Mrs.  Somerset  has  some  startling  episodes  to  tell,  which  in  another  place  might 
remind  us  of  Munchausen.” —  Weekly  Dispatch. 

J.  F,  Hope,  16,  Great  Marlborough-street. _ 

CVARR’S  NEW  CLASSICAL  LEXICON  :  with  2000  additional 

Names,  Classical  Citations,  &c.,  10s.  6d. 

“  Among  the  best,  if  not  the  best  itself,  of  existing  Classical  Dictionaries.” — Literary 
Gazette. 

“  The  explanations  and  arrangements,  and  the  general  plan  of  the  work,  are  of  the 
highest  merit.” — Leader. 

“The  execution  is  terse,  close,  teeming  with  facts ;  but  without  involving  dryness. 
— Spectator. 

CARR’S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  Third  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

“A  very  clear,  impartial,  and  completed  compendium.” — Dean  Liddell. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
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COMPLETION  OF  GROTE’S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Index,  12  Yols.  8vo,  16s.  each, 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 

close  of  the  Generation  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great.  By  Geokge 
Gkotk. 

***  This  work  being  now  finished,  Subscribers  are  recommended  to  complete  their 
sets  without  delay,  as  alter  a  short  period  the  Volumes  will  cease  to  be  sold  separately. 

Joen  Murray,  Albemarle-street, _ 

RAWLIN SON'S  TRANSLATION  OF  HERODOTUS. 

Now  ready,  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  Yols.  I.  and  II.,  8vo,  18s.  each, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HERODOTUS.  A  new  English  Version. 

Translated  with  Notes  and  Essays.  By  Rev.  G.  Rawlins  on,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Baliol  College,  Oxford;  assisted  by  Sir  IIenry  Rawlinson  and  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson. 
***  Yols.  III.  and  IV.,  completing  the  work,  will  be  published  in  December. 

“  It  was  the  fashion  to  say  that  learning  was  decaying  in  Oxford ;  but  the  publica¬ 
tion  during  the  past  year  of  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  ‘Herodotus/  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
‘Homer/  refuted  the'  imputation/’ — The  Vice-Chancellor's  (Rev.  Dr.  Williams) 
Retiring  Speech  at  O afford,  Oct.  8,  1858. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

DR.  JOHN  ABERCROMBIE’S  WORKS. 

Now  ready,  Fifteenth  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo>  6s.  6d. 

Enquiries  concerning  the  intellectual 

POWERS,  AND  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  TRUTH.  By  John  Aber¬ 
crombie,  M.D. 

Also,  Tenth  Edition,  Feap.  Svo,  4s. 

ABERCROMBIE  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL 

FEELINGS. 

John  Murray,  Albemale-street. 

WORKS  BY  SIR  CHARLES  LYELL. 

Now  ready,  Ninth  Edition,  revised,  with  many  Woodcuts,  8vo,  18s. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY;  or,  the  Modern  Changes 

of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  as  illustrative  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles 
Lyxll,  F.R.S. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY;  or,  the  Ancient 

-  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  as  illustrated  by  its  Geological  Monuments. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised,  with  750  Woodcuts.  Svo,  14s. 


A  FIRST  AND  SECOND  VISIT  TO  NORTH  AMERICA, 

CANADA,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  Ac.;  with  Geological  Observations.  Second  Edition. 
Waps,  4  Vols.  Post  Svo,  24s. 

_ John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

BLACKSTONE’S  CO JIM E lT r ARIES. 

THE  LATEST  AND  CHEAPEST  EDITIONS. 

Now  ready,  4  Vols.  8vo,  42s. 

COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Sir 

William  Blackstone.  A  New  Edition,  adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  the 
Law.  By  R.  Malcolm  Kerr,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Also,  by  the  same  Editor, 

THE  STUDENT’S  BLACKSTONE.  Being  those  portions  of 

the  Commentaries  which  relate  to  the  British  Constitution  and  the  Rights  of  Persons. 
1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  9s. 

*»*  This  volume  contains  those  portions  only  of  the  larger  work  which  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  examination  for  the  title  of  Associate  in  Arts,  in  the  new  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Middle  Class  Examinations. 

_  John  Murray,  Albermarle-street. 

THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAND. 

Just  ready,  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  an  Index  to  the  entire  Work, 

3  Vols.  Svo,  42s. 

Lives  of  the  chief  justices  of  England,  from  the 

Norman  Conquest  to  the  death  of  Lord  Tcnterden.  By  Lord  Campbell,  LL.D., 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

IT. 

Also,  now  ready,  Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  with  an  Index,  10  Vols. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  each, 

LORD  CAMPBELL’S  LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS 

AND  KEEPERS  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times, 
to  the  death  of  Lord  Eldon. 

“  A  book  that  has  reached  tlic  fourth  edition,  and  the  praise  of  which  is  in  every¬ 
body’s  mouth,  requires  no  commendation  at  our  hands.  But  we  gladly  welcome  the 
work  in  this  new  and  popular  form,  and  think  the  learned  and  noble  lord  could  hardly 
have  bestowed  a  greater  boon  upon  the  profession  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  a 
member,  than  by  pla  i.ig  so  useful  a  book  within  the  reach  of  all.” — Gentleman’s 
Magazine.  John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

ILLUSTRATED  WORKS  OF  ART. 

The  following  are  now  ready : — 

ANCIENT  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN  :  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 

Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman.  By  Samuel  Birch,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured 
Plates  and  200  Woodcuts.  2  Vols.  Medium  Svo,  42s. 


ir. 

MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN. 

By  Joseph  Makkvat.  Second  Edition,  with  Coloured  Plates  and  2-10  Woodcuts. 
Medium  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

in. 

THE  ARTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  RENAISSANCE, 

a*  applied  to  the  Decoration  of  Furniture,  Arms,  Jewels,  &c.  By  Jules  Lab akte. 
With  200  Illustrative  Engravings.  8vo,  18s. 

_ John  Murray,  Albemarle-street.  _ 

MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Now  ready,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  Post  8vo, 

THE  STUDENT'S  HUME:  a  History  of  England  from  the 

Invasion  of  Julius  Ciesar  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  By  David  Hume. 
Abridged,  incorporating  the  Corrections  and  Researches  of  Recent  Historians,  and 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

“  This  work  is  designed  to  supply  a  long  acknowledged  want  in  our  School  and  Col¬ 
lege  Literature — a  Student's  history  of  England  in  a  volume  of  moderate  size,  free 
from  sectarian  and  party  prejudice,  containing  the  results  of  the  researches  of  the  best 
modern  historians,  tracing  more  particularly  the  development  of  the  Constitution,  and 
bringing  out  prominently  the  characters  and  actions  of  the  great  men  of  our  country. 

“It  has  lately  been  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  underrate  the  merits  and  exag¬ 
gerate  the  faults  of  Hume;  but  the  most  competent  judges  have  generally  been  among 
the  first  to  render  homage  to  his  greatness  as  an  historian.  Mr.  I Iallam  remarks, 
that  ‘  Hume  was  the  first  writer  who  had  the  merit  of  exposing  the  character  of 
Edward  I./  and  a  recent  critic  has  given  expression  to  the  general  opinion,  ‘  that 
Hume’s  account  of  our  English  annals  is  still,  with  all  its  defects,  the  best  history  of 
the  period  over  which  it  extends.' 

“As  much  prominence  as  possible  is  given  in  the  present  work  to  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Constitution;  but  in  order  to  economise  space,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
to  interrupt  the  narrative,  much  important  information  upon  this  subject  is  inserted 
in  a  smaller  type  in  the  ‘  Notes  and  Illustrations/  where  the  Student  will  find  an 
account  of  the  ‘Government,  Laws,  and  Institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons/  of  the 
‘Anglo-Norman  Constitution/  of  the  ‘Origin  and  Progress  of  Parliament/  and  of  other 
matters  of  a  similar  kind." — Extract  from  Preface. 

Jon y  Mubeay,  Albemarle-  t  eet. 


POPULAR  HANDBOOKS  ON  PAINTING. 

The  following  are  now  ready  : — 

rPHE  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS  OF  TAINTING.  From  the  German 

I  of  Kuglee.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  P.R.A.  Third 
Edition.  AVilh  150  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Post  8vo,  30s. 

“  Sir  Charles  Eastlake’s  edition  of  Kugler’s  ‘  Handbook  of  Italian  Painting’  has 
acquired  the  position  of  a  standard  work.  The  illustrations  are  admirable." — Guardian. 


A  HANDBOOK  FOR  YOUNG  PAINTERS.  By  C.  R.  Leslie, 

R.A.  With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Leslie's  ‘  Handbook’  is  clearly  and  elegantly  written,  and  is  likely  to  he  even 
more  useful  as  a  series  of  lessons  to  aninstructed  picture-seers,  than  as  a  Handbook  for 
Young  Painters." — Exam iner. 

hi. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  LIVES  AND  WORKS  OF  THE  EARLY 

FLEMISH  PAINTERS.  By  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.  AVith  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Post  8vo,  12s. 

“  This  work  on  the  early  painters  of  the  Flemish  school  performs  for  them  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  function  which  Kugler’s  ‘  Handbook’  accomplished  for  the  Italian 
painters.  The  execution  exhibits  cautious  self-reliance,  with  a  wide  and  diligent 
study." — Spectator. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street.  


WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  J.  J.  BLUNT,  B.D. 

LATE  MARGARET  PROFESSOR  OF  DIVINITY  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  following  have  been  published : — 

PRINCIPLES  FOR  THE  PROPER  UNDERSTANDING  OF 

THE  MOSAIC  WRITINGS,  stated  and  applied;  together  with  an  Incidental 
Argument  for  the  Truth  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Post  8vo,  6s.  6d. 


UNDESIGNED  COINCIDENCES  IN  THE  WRITINGS  OF 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  an  Argument  of  their  Veracity;  with  an 
Appendix  containing  undesigned  Coincidences  between  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
Josephus.  Fifth  Edition.  Svo,  9s. 

in. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  FIRST  THREE 

CENTURIES.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  9s.  6d. 

iv. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  THE  EARLY 

FATHERS.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  15s. 

THE  PARISH  PRIEST ;  liis  Acquirements,  Principal  Obliga- 

tions,  and  Duties.  Second  Edition.  Post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 


VI. 

PLAIN  SERMONS.  Preached  before  a  Country  Congregation. 

First  and  Second  Series.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  each. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street, _ _ 

This  day,  Medium  8vo,  cloth,  price  £1  8s. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  HUMAN  SKELETON  (including  the 

Joints).  By  George  Mueeay  Humphry,  Esq.,  M.B.  Cantab.  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon 
to  Addenbroooke’s  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Surgery  and  Anatomy  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Medical  School.  With  2C0  Illustrations  drawn  from  Nature. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Cambridge;  and  23,  Hcnrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London. 


REV.  JOHN  COLE’S  SERMON8. 

Just  published,  12mo,  284  pages,  price  4s.  6d. 

PAROCHIAL  SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cole,  M.A.,  of 

Saint  John’s  College,  Cambridge ;  and  Curate  of  Sourton,  Bridgestowe,  Devon. 
Plymouth:  Rogee  Lidstone ;  Exeter:  W.  Clieford;  Tavistock:  G.  Spencer;  Cal- 
lington:  E.  Phillips.  Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co.  London  and  Oxford :  J.  H. 
and  J.  Parker  ;  and  all  Booksellers. _ _____ 


LOUD  BROUGHAM’S  WORKS. 

Now  ready,  in  10  Vols.  Post  8vo,  50s.  cloth, 

npHE  CRITICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

J  WORKS  OF  HENRY  LORD  BROUGHAM,  F.E.S.,  Member  of  the  Institute. 
Collected  and  Revised  by  his  Lordship. 

This  Series  contains  Memoirs  and  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  Men  of  Letters  and  Philo¬ 
sophers,  Discourses  on  Natural  Theology,  Micellaneous  Dissertations  on  Literary  and 
Political  Subjects,  Contributions  to  the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  and  a  selection  of 
Speeches,  Political  and  Social,  with  Historical  Introductions. 

London  and  Glasgow :  Richard  Griffin  and  Co, _ 

ROUTLEDGE’S  ILLUSTRATED  VOLUME  FOR  1859. 

In  Fcap.  4to,  price  21s.  cloth  extra  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  or  in  morocco  elegant,  or 
morocco  antique,  £1  11s.  6d. 


POEMS  BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.  Selected  and 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  R,  A.  Willmott,  and  Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  Designs 
by  Birket  Foster,  J.  Wolf,  and  John  Gilbert,  elaborately  Engraved  by  Dalziel. 

’  The  Publishers  announce  this  Work  with  the  certainty  that  it  is  the  finest  and  most 
elaborately  Illustrated  Volume  that  will  appear  this  season. 

London :  Geoege  Roptledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-strcet. 


“A  plain  common-sense  book.” — Athenaeum. 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  6d.  half  hound, 

rTUIE  ENGLISH  COOKERY  BOOK,  uniting  a  Good  Style  with 

J  Economy,  and  adapted  to  all  Persons  in  every  clime;  containing  many  Unpub¬ 
lished  Receipts  in  Daily  Use  by  Private  Families.  Collected  by  a  Committee  of 
Ladies,  and  Edited  by  J.  II.  Walsh,  Author  of  “A  Manual  of  Domestic  Economy,”  from 
which  a  portion  of  this  Work  has  been  compiled. 

Numerous  New  Receipts  have  been  added ;  also  Chapters  on  Pastry-making,  and  the 
department  of  Housekeeping  which  relates  to  the  Kitchen ;  making  this  a  most  com¬ 
plete  Cookery  Book,  adapted  to  every-day  use,  and  the  wants  of  all  families. 

London:  George  Routlebge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-strect. 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  THE  ELDER  DISRAELI. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  III.  of  the 

f  1  URIOSITIES  '  OF  LITERATURE, 

\J  Edited  and  Revised  by  his  Son,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

“Taking  this  edition  as  it  stands,  we  can  praise  it  strongly.  It  is  cheap  and 
portable,  and  it  has  excellent  typography.  It  is  a  valuable  presentment  of  a  work 
which  is  already  classic,  and  we  are  glad  to  sec  it  published  in  a  shape  that  happily 
suits  the  requirements  of  elegance  for  library  shelves,  and  of  lightness  of  appearance 
for  general  circulation." — 'Press, 


The  Next  Volume  in  this  Series,  to  be  published  on  December  1st,  will  be 
THE  CALAMITIES  AND  QUARRELS  OF  AUTHORS. 
London:  George  Routledge  and  Co„  Farringdon-strect. 

“  Contains  tiie  information  that  everyone  ought  to  know.” 


In  Feap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth  extra,  is  now  ready,  the  Fourth  Thousand  of 

HOW  WE  ARE  GOVERNED.  By  Albany  Fonblanque, 

Jun.,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

“Manifest  enough  is  the  value  of  a  comprehensive  book  like  this.  It  is  a  digest  of 
the  English  constitution,  not  only  clearly  and  elegantly  written,  but,  considering  the 
vast  extent  of  the  subject,  marvellous  for  the  fulness  of  its  summary." — Examiner,  jr 
“We  can  say  of  ‘How  we  are  Governed/  that  it  shows  ‘how’  very  clearly,  au*J 
explains  *  why’  with  great  precision  and  good  sense." — Athenaeum. 

London ;  Geoboe  Routledge  and  Co„  Farringdon-street. 
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new  books  and  new  editions 

PUBLISHED  BY 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE; 

AND 

23,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


ANNO  TJNCEMENTS. 

FOUR  MONTHS  IN  ALGERIA:  with  a  Visit  to 

Carthage.  By  J.  W.  Blakesley.  B.D.,  Vicar  oHVare 


Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
graphs.  8vo. 


viGcu.  vn  and  sometime  Fellow  and 

’With  a  Map  and  Illustrations  after  Photo- 
[_In  November . 


LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Narrated  in  connexion  with 

the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of  his  Time.  By  David  Masson, 
M  A  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  University  College,  London.  With 
Portraits.  Vol.  I.,  8vo.  [>  November. 

1GNES  HOPETOUN’S  SCHOOLS  AND  HOLIDAYS : 

the  Experiences  of  a  Little  Girl.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland.” 
Imperial  16mo.  O  November. 

DAYS  OF  OLD  :  Three  Tales  of  Old  English  History  for 

the  Young.  By  the  Author  of  “  Ruth  and  Her  Friends.”  Imperial  16mo.  With 
a  Frontispiece  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  lIn  November. 

SCOURING  OF  THE  WHITE  HORSE;  or,  Lon 


Vacation  Ramble  of  a  London  Clerk. 
Days.’ 


By  the  Author  of  “  Tom  Brown’s  School 
[Nearly  ready . 

with 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  IRON  BRIDGES; 

especial  Reference  to  the  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Mechanical  Philosophy 
to  Wrought-Iron  Girders.  By  John  H.  Latham,  M.A.,  C.E.,  Fellow  of  Clare 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  O  November. 

THE  STABILITY  OF  THE  MOTION  OF  SATURN’S 

RINGS  ■  on  various  Hypotheses  of  their  Constitution.  By  James  Clebk  Max¬ 
well,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  4to. 

*  *  [ Nearly  ready. 

SCHOOL  SONGS:  a  Collection  of  Original  and  Other 

Pieces  The  Words  by  the  Rev.  Edwabd  Thbing,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
Uppingham  School ;  the  Music  by  Herr  Riccius.  Music  size.  7s.  6d.  ^ 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.  Translated  into  English 

Verse.  By  J.  C.  Weight,  M. A.,  Translator  of  “  Dante.”  8vo.  [In  November. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO.  Translated  into  English. 

Bv  D.  J.  Vaughan,  M.A.,  and  J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A.,  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

LIFE  OF  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  FORBES,  THE 

NATURALIST.  By  Geobge  Wilson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  Author  of  “  The  Five  Gateways  of 
Knowledge.”  _  [In  preparation. 

NOW  READY. 

RUTH  AND  HER  FRIENDS :  a  Story  for  Girls.  With 

a  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  Second  Edition. 

SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES  DELIVERED  IN 

THE  CHAPEL  OF  MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE  DURING  SIX  YEARS 
1852-58.  By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  E.  L.  Cotton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  ot  Calcutta,  and 
Metropolitan  of  India.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  HUMAN  SKELETON, 

including  the  JOINTS.  With  260  Illustrations  drawn  from  Nature.  By  G.  M. 
Humphry  M.B.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital,  and  Lec¬ 
turer  on  Surgery  and  Anatomy  in  the  Cambridge  University  Medical  School. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth,  28s. 

LETTERS  ON  ROMANISM,  IN  REPLY  TO  DR. 

NEWMAN’S  ESSAY  ON  DEVELOPMENT.  By  the  late  W.  Archer  Butler, 
M  A  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  T.  Woodward,  Dean  of  Down ;  and  Revised  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Hardwick,  M.A.,  Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  Second  Edition. 

ESSAYS.  By  the  late  George  Brimley,  M.A.,  Librarian 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo, 

^Contents.— 1.  Tennyson’s  Poems— 2.  Wordsworth’s  Poems— 3.  Poetry  and 
Criticism— 4.  Angel  in  the  House — 5.  Carlyle’s  Life  of  Sterling— 6.  Esmond— 
7.  My  Novel— 8.  Bleak  House— 9.  Westward  Ho!— 10.  Wilson’s  Noctes— 11. 
Comte’s  Positive  Philosophy. 

TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  an  Old  Boy. 

With  a  New  Preface.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  Sixth  Edition. 

**♦  The  new  Preface  may  be  obtained  by  all  purchasers  of  former  Editions  on 
application  to  their  respective  Booksellers. 

BRITISH  INDIA :  ITS  RACES  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

By  John  Malcolm  Ludlow,  Esq.  2  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

ESSAYS,  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL:  chiefly 

on  English  Poets.  By  David  Masson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
University  College,  London.  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

Contents. — 1.  Shakspeare  and  Goethe — 2.  Milton’s  Y out h — 3.  The  Three 
Devils :  Luther’s,  Milton’s,  and  Goethe’s — 1.  Dryden,  and  the  Literature  of  the 
Restoration— 5.  Dean  Swift— 6.  Chatterton:  a  Story  of  the  Year  1770— 7.  Words¬ 
worth— 8.  Scottish  Influence  in  British  Literature — 9.  Theories  of  Poetry — 10. 
Prose  and  Verse:  De  Quinccy. 

STEPS  TO  THE  SANCTUARY;  or,  the  Order  for 

MorDing  Prayer  set  forth  and  explained  in  Verse.  By  James  Ford,  M.A.,  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  Exeter  Cathedral.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

GLAUCUS;  or,  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore.  By  Cliarlf.s 

Kingsley,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “  Westward  Ho  1”  With  an  Illustrated  Companion 
containing  coloured  Illustrations  of  the  Objects  mentioned  in  the  Work,  by  G.  B. 
Sowcrby,  F.L.S.  Fcap.  8vo,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  6s.  6d.  Third  Edition. 

»„*  The  “Illustrated  Companion”  may  be  had  separately,  price  3s.  6d. 

SERMONS  DELIVERED  at  UPPINGHAM  SCHOOL. 

By  the  Rev.  Edwabd  Thbing,  M.A.,  Head  Master.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 


ME.  BENTLEY’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

FOR  THE  NEW  SEASON. 


THE  LAST  JOURNALS  OF  HORACE 

WALPOLE.  Edited  by  Dr.  Doran,  Author  of  “  The  Queens  of 
England  of  the  House  of  Hanover.”  2  Vols.  Demy  8vo- 

M.  GUIZOT’S  MEMOIRS  OF  HIS  OWN 

TIMES.  8 vo.  Vol.  III. 

THIRD  VOLUME  of  PRESCOTT’S  REIGN 

OF  PHILIP  THE  SECOND  OF  SPAIN.  8vo,  and  Cabinet  Editions, 
with  Portraits. 

JOURNAL  KEPT  DURING  THE  GREAT 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  Mrs.  Dalrymple  Elliott. 
Post  8vo. 

NEW  PICTURES  and  OLD  PANNELLINGS. 

By  Dr.  Doran,  Author  of  “Habits  and  Men.”  Post  8vo,  with  Portrait 
of  Dr.  Doran,  10s.  6d. 

COMPLETION  of  HORACE  WALPOLE’S 

LETTERS.  The  New  Edition.  Edited  by  Peter  Cunningham. 
Vol.  IX.,  with  copious  Index  of  Names,  and  Five  Portraits,  10s.  6d. 

HISTORY  OE  BRITISH  JOURNALISM, 

from  the  Foundation  of  the  Newspaper  Press  in  England  to  the  Repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1855.  With  Sketches  of  Press  Celebrities.  By 
Alexander  Andrews,  Author  of  “  The  Eighteenth  Century.”  2 
Vols.  Post  8vo. 

STRUGGLES  IN  FALLING.  Small 

8vo,  6s. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  FOOD.  By  Peter  Lund 

Simmonds,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “  A  Dictionary  of  Trade  Products.” 
Fcap.  8 vo. 

COMPLETION  of  “  THE  GORDIAN 

KNOT.”  A  Story  of  the  Day.  By  Shirley  Brooks.  Hlustrated  by 
John  Tenniel.  8vo. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  LITERARY  LIFE. 

By  Mary  Russell  Mitpord.  New  Edition,  in  Small  8vo,  with 
Portrait,  6s. 

NEW  EDITION  of  THE  INGOLDSBY 

LEGENDS.  Small  8vo,  6s. 

CHECKMATE.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

FIFTH  EDITION  of  SERMONS  IN 

STONES ;  or,  Scripture  Confirmed  by  Geology.  Small  8vo,  4s. 

NEW  EDITION  of  PROFESSOR  CREASY’S 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OE  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION. 
With  many  Additions.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  MR.  GUBBINS’ 

MUTINIES  IN  OUDH.  With  valuable  Additions.  8vo,  with  Maps 
and  Illustrations,  15s. 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


RECENT  WORKS  ON  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


THE  NOKMANS. 

History  of  norhandy  and  of  England.  By  Sir 

Francis  Palgbave.  Volumes  I.  and  II.,  12s. 

HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 

ISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the 

Death  of  Elizabeth.  Bv  James  Anthony  Froude.  Second  Edition.  Vols.  I. 
to  IV.,  completing  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  5  Is. 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  during  the  Reign  of  George  the 

Third.  By  William  Massey,  M.P.  Volumes  I.  and  II.,  24s. 


Studies  and  illustrations  of  the  “great 

REBELLION.”  By  J.  Langton  Sanford,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Octavo,  16s. 

1.  From  Tudor  to  Stuart. — 2.  Puritanism:  Religious  and  Social. — 3.  Antecedents 
and  First  Years  of  King  Charles. — 4.  Early  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell. — 5.  Constitutional 
Returns  to  the  Long  Parliament.— 6.  Stratford  and  Pym. — 7.  Parliamentary  Royalism. 
— 3.  The  Earl  of  Essex.— 9.  Long-Marston  Moor. — 10.  Cavalier  and  Roundhead 
Letters:  1645. 


History  of  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece, 

from  the  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Professor  Iv.  O.  Muller.  The  first  half  of  the 
Translation  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  C'oknrw.u.t.  Lewis,  Bart.,  M.P.  The 
remainder  of  the  Translation,  and  the  Completion  of  the  Work  according  to  the 
Author’s  plan,  by  John  William  Donaldson,  D.D.,  Classical  Examiner  in  the 
University  of  London;  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Three  Volumes, 
Octavo,  36s.  The  new  portion  of  the  Work  is  sold  separately. 

This  work,  originally  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  was  written  with  a  view  to  its  appearance  in  an  English  form  only, 
and  left  incomplete  by  the  death  of  its  author  in  1840.  The  Society  had  arranged 
that  Dr.  Donaldson,  who  had  translated  the  latter  half  of  the  work,  should  complete 
it  according  to  the  Plan  proposed  by  Protessor  Muller ;  and  the  present  publishers 
have  resumed  the  undertaking  in  the  hope  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  all  classical 
students  in  this  country  a  complete  but  convenient  Manual  of  Greek  Literary  History. 
Tlio  book  comprises  Chronological  Tables,  Indices,  some  Supplementary  Notes,  and  a 
Memoir  and  Portrait  of  the  Author. 


HISTORY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  IDEAS,  being  tbe  First  Part  of 

the  “Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.**  Third  Edition.  By  William 
W  he  well,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  Two  Volumes,  Small  Octavo,  14s. 

The  Ideas  included  in  this  History  are  the  following:— Space,  Time, Number,  Cause, 
Force,  Matter,  Pressure,  Motion,  Inertia,  Velocity,  Externality,  Intensity,  Polarity, 
Affinity,  Substance,  Symmetry,  Likeness,  Kind,  Character,  Type,  Species,  Genus, 
Artificial  System,  Natural  System,  Terminology,  Nomenclature,  Life,  Vital  Force, 
Disease,  Final  Cause,  Historical  Cause,  Uniformity,  Catastrophe,  First  Cause. 


History  of  the  inductive  sciences.  By  Dr. 

Was  well,  F.R.S.  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Additions.  Three  Volumes,  24s. 


A  NATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL.  By  Henry 

j\  Gray,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George’s  Hospital.  Illustrated  by 
363  large  Woodcuts,  from  Original  Drawings,  by  II.  V.  Carter,  M.D.,  late  Demon¬ 
strator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  George’s  Hospital.  The  Illustrations  arc  chiefly  from 
Dissections  made  jointly  by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Carter.  Royal  Octavo,  782  pages,  28s. 

This  work  is  intended  to  furnish  the  Student  and  Practitioner  with  an  accurate  view 
of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  and  more  especially  the  application  of  this  science 
to  Practical  Surgery. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  author  has  been  to  induce  the  student  to  apply  his 
anatomical  knowledge  to  the  more  practical  points  in  Surgery,  by  introducing,  in  small 
type,  under  each  of  the  following  subdivisions,  such  observations  as  show  the  necessity 
of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  part  under  examination. 

Osteologt. — Much  time  and  care  have  been  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  work,  the 
basis  of  anatomical  knowledge.  It  contains  a  concise  description  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  bones,  illustrated  by  Ninety-eight  Woodcuts,  accurately  lettered,  showing  the 
various  markings  and  processes  on  each  bone.  The  attachment  of  the  muscles  is  shown 
•  in  dotted  lines,  copied  in  each  case  from  recent  dissections.  The  articulations  of  each 
bone  arc  shown  on  a  new  plan,  and  a  method  has  been  adopted  by  which  the  hitherto 
complicated  account  of  the  development  of  the  bones  is  made  more  simple. 

Tick  Articulations. — In  this  section  the  various  structures  forming  the  joints  arc 
described,  a  classification  of  the  joints  is  given,  and  the  anatomy  of  each  carefully 
described,  illustrated  by  Thirty  Woodcuts,  all  of  which  are  taken  from,  or  corrected 
by,  recent  dissections. 

The  Muscles  and  Fascia. — In  this  section  the  muscles  are  described  in  groups, 
as  in  ordinary  anatomical  works.  A  series  of  illustrations,  showing  the  lines  of  incision 
necessary  in  the  dissection  of  the  muscles  in  each  region,  are  introduced,  and  the 
muscles  arc  shown  in  Fifty-two  Woodcuts.  The  surgical  anatomy  of  the  muscles  in 
connexion  with  fractures,  of  the  tendons  or  muscles  divided  in  operations,  is  also 
described  and  illustrated. 


History  of  civilization  in  England.  By  Henry 

Thomas  Buckle.  The  First  Volume,  Second  Edition,  with  an  Analytical 
Table  of  Contents.  Octavo,  21s, 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  from 

its  Origin  in  Greece  down  to  the  Present  Day.  By  George  Henry  Lewes. 
Library  Edition.  Octavo,  much  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised,  16s. 

‘'  This  new  edition  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  new  work,  so  many  are  the 
additions  and  so  extensive  the  alterations.  Seven  new  names  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  philosophers — Abelard,  Algazzali,  Giordano  Bruno,  Hartley,  Darwin,  Cabanis, 
and  Gall.  An  Introduction,  setting  forth  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Science,  replaces  the  original  Introduction.  Under  the  heads  of  Socrates, 
the  Sophists,  Aristotle,  Hume,  Condillac,  Kant,  and  Eclecticism,  considerable  additions 
and  alterations  will  be  found;  and  throughout,  the  revision  has  been  such  that 
scarcely  a  paragraph  remains  unaltered.” — Preface. 

ON  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  EARLY  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Corns  wall  Lbwis,  Bart.,  M.P.  Two 
Volumes,  Octavo,  30s. 

THE  SPANISH  CONQUEST  IN  AMERICA,  and  its  Relation 

to  the  History  of  Slavery,  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies.  By  Arthur 
Helps.  Octavo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  with  Maps,  28s.  Vol.  III.,  16s. 

Vol.  I.  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal — Columbus — Ovando — The  Dominicans — Ojeda 
and  Nicuesa — Vasco  Nunez  dc  Balboa— Cuba— Las  Casas  as  a  Colonist  and  a  Re¬ 
former. 

Vol.  II.  Las  Casas — Hernando  Cortes — The  Siege  ofMcxico. 

Vol.  III.  The  Administration  of  Cortes — Nicaragua — Encomiendas — Guatemala— 
The  Conquest  of  Peru. 

Peloponnesus  :  notes  of  study  and  travel.  By 

William  Geokge  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Octavo,  with  Maps,  10s.  6d. 

tntellectual  education,  and  its  influence  on 

1  THE  CHARACTER  AND  HAPPINESS  OF  WOMEN.  By  Emily  Shibreff, 
One  of  the  Authors  of  “  Thoughts  on  Sett-Culture.”  10s.  6d. 

THE  KINGDOM  AND  PEOrLE  OF  SIAM ;  with  a  Narrative 

of  the  Mission  to  that  Country  in  1855.  By  Sir  John  Bowring,  F.R.S.  Two 
Volumes,  Octavo,  with  Illustrations,  32s. 

ACON’S  ESSAYS;  with  Annotations,  by  R.  W iiately,  D.D., 

Archbishop  of  Dubliu.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

THE  SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT.  By  Alexander 

Rain,  M.A.,  Examiner  in  Logic,  Mental  Philosophy,  &c.,  in  the  University  of 
London.  Octavo,  16s. 

C  YSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

O  Fourth  Edition.  Two  Volumes,  25s. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  John 

Stuart  Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  30s. 

Suggestions  for  the  repression  of  crime. 

By  M.  Davenport  Hill,  Q.C.  Octavo,  16s. 

Principles  and  maxims  of  jurisprudence.  By 

J.  G.  Phillimokk,  Q.C.  Octavo,  12s. 

rpRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR 

X  THE  PROMOTION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  1857.  Octavo,  15s. 
rPHE  ETHICS  OF  ARISTOTLE ;  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By 

X  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

The  First  Volume,  containing  the  Essays,  8s.  6d. 

The  Second  Volume,  Books  I.— VI.,  witli  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  12s. 

The  Third  Volume  will  contain  Books  VII.— X.,  with  an  Index  Buisonne,  and 
complete  Translation. 

HE  COMET  OF  1556;  Replies  to  Questions  referring  to  its 
Anticipated  Re-appearance,  with  Observations  on  the  Apprehension  of  Danger 
from  Comets.  By  J.  Russell  Hind.  2s.  6d. 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN :  a  Memoir ;  Physical,  Historical, 

and  Nautical.  By  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Octavo,  15s. 

LEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  W.  Allen  Miller,  M.D., 

F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  King’s  College,  London.  Complete  in  Three 
Parts.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  <£2  6s.  6d. 

ECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

PHYSIC.  By  Thomas  Watson,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised.  Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  34s. 


The  Arteries. — The  course,  relations,  peculiarities,  and  snrgieal  anatomy  of  each 
artery  are  described  in  this  section,  together  with  the  anatomy  of  the  regions  contain¬ 
ing  the  arteries  more  especially  involved  in  surgical  operations.  This  part  of  the  work 
is  illustrated  by  Twenty-seven  Woodcuts. 

Tns  Veins  arc  described  as  in  ordinary  anatomical  works,  and  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  Woodcuts,  showing  those  in  each  region.  The  veins  of  the  spine  are  described  and 
illustrated  from  the  well-known  work  of  Brcschct. 

Tub  Lymphatics  are  described,  and  figured  in  a  series  of  illustrations  copied  from 
the  elaborate  work  of  Mascagni. 

The  Nervous  System  and  Organs  op  Sense.— A  concise  and  accurate  description 
of  this  important  part  of  Anatomy  has  been  given,  illustrated  by  Seventy-two  Wood- 
cuts,  showing  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  in  a  series 
of  sectional  views,  the  origin,  course,  and  distribution  of  the  cranial,  spinal,  and 
sympathetic  nerves,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

The  Viscera. — A  detailed  description  of  this  essential  part  of  anatomy  has  been 
given,  illustrated  by  Fifty  large  accurately-lettered  Woodcuts. 

Regional  Anatomy.-— The  anatomy  of  the  perinseum,  of  the  iscbio-rectal  region, 
and  of  femoral  and  inguinal  hernia;,  is  described  at  the  end  of  the  work.  The  region 
of  the  neck,  the  axilla,  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  Scarpa's  triangle,  and  the  popliteal 
jpnetv  in  4h£  action  on  the  arteries.  The  laryngo-tracheal  region,  with  the  anatomy 
W  tFJonfctfhnd  larynx.  The  regions  arc  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  Woodcuts. 
JirfostyyiCAL  Anatomy.— A  brief  account  of  the  microscopical  anatomy  of  some 
yi£_fissu£s.  and  of  the  various  organs,  has  also  been  introduced. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 

MAN.  By  R.  Bentley  Todd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  William  Bowman,  F.R.S.,  of 
King's  College.  With  numerous  original  Illustrations.  Complete  in  Two  Volumes,  £2. 

rpHE  CHOEPHORCE  OF  yESCHYLUS  ;  with  Notes.  By 

JL  John  Conington,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Oxford.  6s. 

PHILEBUS  OF  PLATO;  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 

Charles  Badham,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Edgbaston  Proprietary  Sehool.  5s. 

Notes  upon  thucydides,  original  and  compiled. 

By  John  G.  Sheppard,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Kidderminster  Sehool;  and 
Lewis  Evans,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Sandbach  School.  Books  I.  and  II.,  8s. 

RITICAL  and  grammatical  commentary  ON  ST. 

PAUL’S  EPISTLES.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  King’s 
College,  Loudon. 

I.  GALATIANS.  7s.  6d.  II.  EPHESIANS.  7s.  6d. 

III.  PASTORAL  EPISTLES.  10s.  6d. 

IV.  PlIILIPPIANS,  COLOSSIANS,  and  PHILEMON.  10s.  6d. 

V.  THESSALONIANS.  7s.  6d. 
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MR.  BRIGHT  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

HAT  are  we  to  say  to  Mr.  Bright?  He  is,  of  all 
human  puzzles,  the  most  perplexing.  Like  Rob  Roy, 
he  is  “  ower  bad  for  a  blessing  and  ower  glide  for  a  banning.” 
His  mind  seems  constructed  as  an  illustration  of  Pas¬ 
cal’s  famous  satire  on  the  mixture  of  greatness  and  pettiness 
in  man.  With  so  many  elements  of  strength  and  manliness 
in  his  character,  it  is  inconceivable  how  he  can  condescend 
to  a  meanness  and  a  spite  which  are  more  than  womanish. 
His  speech  at  Birmingham  is  a  complete  photograph  of 
his  disposition,  with  its  high  lights  and  its  blurred  exagge¬ 
rated  shadows.  Who  can  help  admiring  the  bold  masculine 
force  of  his  natural  but  not  uncultivated  eloquence?  Among 
living  speakers,  the  “pure  well  of  English  undefiled”  counts  no 
more  powerful  or  accomplished  master.  No  man  can  clothe  noble 
and  worthy  thoughts  in  more  nervous  and  striking  language. 
His  orations  on  the  Russian  war  and  on  Indian  legislation 
enlisted  the  admiration  of  those  whose  sympathies  he  failed 
to  conciliate.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  solemn  and  moving 
sentences  alluding  to  his  recent  visitation  of  sickness,  by  which 
he  introduced  himself  to  his  Birmingham  constituents,  with¬ 
out  anticipating  a  largeness  of  mind  and  a  nobleness  of 
sentiment  which  we  are  unfortunately  never  destined  to  find 
long  sustained  in  any  speech  of  Mr.  Bright’s.  If  he  were 
right — as  he  surely  was — in  acknowledging  the  gratitude 
which  he  felt  to  “  all  classes  of  his  countrymen,  for  the  num- 
“  berless  kindnesses  which  during  that  period  he  had  received 

from  them — from  those  high  in  rank,  and  abounding  in 
“  wealth  and  influence,  to  the  dweller  in  one  of  our  Lanca- 
“  shire  moors,”  he  might  also  have  reflected  that  his  reco¬ 
vered  intelligence  and  his  recruited  strength  might  be  better 
employed  than  in  endeavouring  to  inflame  the  prejudices 
and  kindle  the  passions  of  “the  dweller  on  the  Lancashire 
“  moor,”  against  those  “of  high  rank  and  wealth”  who  had 
so  lately  proved  to  him  that  they  both  united  in  sympathy 
for  genius  in  aflliction.  Why  is  Mr.  Bright  to  preach 
eternal  enmity  between  classes  to  whose  common  feelings  he 
is  himself  a  living  witness  ? 

W^e  can  understand,  and  indeed  approve,  the  dignified 
reproach  which  the  late  representative  of  Manchester 
addressed  to  those  “  in  the  promotion  of  whose  interests  the 
“  prime  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent,  who,  when  he  was 
“  enduring  a  tedious  exile,  subjected  him  to  a  passionate  and 
“  ungenerous  treatment.”  Mr.  Bright  repudiates  the  good 
offices  of  those  who  have  sought  to  impose  upon  him  an  in¬ 
voluntary  penitence.  For  our  part,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  neither  his  late  indisposition  nor  his  recent  political 
misadventures  have  made  any  change  in  his  view  of  “  recent 
“  public  policy.”  We  can  understand,  and,  without  assenting 
to  them,  we  can  even  respect,  the  principles  on  which  his 
opposition  to  the  Russian  war  was  founded.  But  what 
we  cannot  pardon  in  him  is  the  signal  and  discreditable 
unfairness  which  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  import  into  the 
discussion  of  grave  and  much-disputed  questions.  He 
may  be  right  in  his  view  that  the  interests  at  stake  in 
the  Russian  war  were  not  worth  the  expenditure  of  life  and 
treasure  which  their  vindication  involved;  and  we  may  be 
wrong  in  the  opinion  which,  in  common  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  country,  we  entertained  that  the  principles 
at  issue  were  so  important  as  to  justify  the  efforts  which 
weie  made  to  enforce  them.  But  if  Mr.  Bright  vehe¬ 
mently  complains  of  the  misrepresentations  to  which 
his  line  of  argument  was  exposed,  we  should  like  to 
know  by  what  right  he  imputes  to  those  who  arrived  at 
a  different  conclusion  from  himself,  that  “  they  hold  cheap 
“  the  lives  of  the  40,000  men  whom  we  lost  in  the 

Russian  war.  By  what  title  does  he  claim  a  monopoly 
of  the  opinion  that  a  mass  of  men  equal  to  the  whole 
adult  population  of  Birmingham  is  “  something  worth 


“  looking  at  by  the  statesman  and  the  Christian?”  Was  Mr. 
Bright  the  only  man  who  thought  that  the  40,000  lives 
deserved  to  be  considered  before  we  rushed  blindly  into  a 
war  with  Russia  ?  Did  not  the  Christian  statesmen  of 
England  “hesitate  before  they  squandered  so  much  blood 
“  and  so  much  treasure?”  With  what  justice  does  he  claim 
for  his  opinions  “  tolerance  and  forbearance,”  when  he 
shows  himself  capable  of  neither  in  addressing  such  rash 
and  violent  language  to  those  who  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion  from  his  own? 

It  is  in  the  same  spirit  of  glaring  disingenuousness  that 
Air.  Bright  addresses  himself  to  the  question  of  Reform, 
which  constituted  the  grand  topic  of  the  Birmingham  meet¬ 
ing.  He  starts,  of  course,  with  the  assertion  that  “  Pallia- 
“  ment,  as  at  present  constituted,  does  not  fairly  represent 
“  the  nation.  We  examined  with  some  interest  the  steps  in. 
his  demonstration  of  this  fundamental  proposition ;  but  we  are 
sorry  to  find  that  all  his  axioms  are  fictions,  and  his  postu¬ 
lates  fallacies — and  very  mischievous  fallacies  too.  Parlia¬ 
ment,  he  says,  does  not  represent  the  people,  because  the 
principles  of  Free-trade  did  not  prevail  till  1846.  He  chooses 
to  assert  that  a  Parliament  of  landowners  was  only  com¬ 
pelled  by  a  political  earthquake  to  allow  the  poor  artisan  of 
Birmingham  or  Manchester  to  buy  his  bread  in  the  cheapest 
market.  Of  course  he  insinuates  that  public  opinion  had 
long  been  the  other  way,  and  that  it  was  only  the  interested 
efforts  of  packed  Parliaments  that  resisted  the  success  of  the 
true  principle.  But  is  not  this  grossly  and  manifestly  untrue? 
If  universal  suffrage  had  existed  in  1 S40,  would  the  Anti- 
Corn-law  League  have  carried  the  day  ?  Was  it  the  land- 
owners  who  returned  Protectionist  members  for  Liverpool, 
and  who  turned  out  Free-traders  in  the  City  of  London  ? 
All-.  Bright  of  course  believes  that  the  principles  of  Free- 
trade  are  so  obviously  and  so  undeniably  true  that  nothing 
but  some  influence  as  wicked  and  sinister  as  the  Peerage  could 
ever  have  opposed  them.  He  is  a  worshipper  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  does  he  not  know  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  the  most  retrograde  of  Protectionists  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Is  it  the  landed  interest  which  has 
devised  the  prohibitory  tariffs  intended  to  prop  up  lan¬ 
guishing  manufactures  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ? 
The  truth  is,  Free-trade  was  not  established  before  1846, 
not  because  Parliament  inadequately  represented  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  because  public  opinion  was  not  yet  formed  upon 
the  question.  Indeed,  as  Air.  Bright  very  well  knows, 
the  conversion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  rather  in  advance 
than  behind  the  march  of  public  opinion. 

All-.  Brights  next  illustration  is  a  still  more  discredit¬ 
able  specimen  of  his  want  of  candour  and  fairness  in  handling 
political  discussions.  He  says,  “Coming  down  to  1852, 

when  Lord  Derby  was  in  office,  he  went  to  a  dissolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  great  question  proposed  to  the  constituencies 
“  was  Protection.  Parliament  re-assembled,  and  Lord  Derby 
“  and  Protection  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  ; 

“  when  you  had  only  a  majority  of  nineteen  in  the  House  of 
“  Commons  against  the  re-establishment  of  Protection,  nine- 
“  teen-twentieths  of  the  people  were  determined  that  they 
“  would  never  have  anything  of  the  sort  again.”  We  really 
cannot  comprehend  how  a  man  of  Mr.  Bright’s  character 
and  position  could  venture  on  addressing  to  a  public  audience 
a  statement  every  word  of  which  was  either  a  blunder  or  a 
misrepresentation.  It  is  a  misrepresentation  that  the  “great 
“question  in  the  dissolution  of  1852  was  Protection,  for  almost 
all  the  Derbyites  on  the  hustings  expressly  disclaimed  any  in¬ 
tention  to  restore  it.  It  is  positively  untrue  that  “Protection 
“and  Lord  Derby  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.”  As 
Mr.  Bright  very  well  knows,  long  before  Lord  Derby  was  de¬ 
feated  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  amendment  on  Mr.  Villiers’  motion,  which  sealed  for 
ever  the  fate  of  Protection,  was  carried  with  only  fifty 
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dissentient  voices — the  celebrated  “cannon-balls.”  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  nineteen  which  turned  out  Lord  Derby  had  no, 
connexion  whatever  with  the  question  whether  Protection 
should  or  should  not  be  restored.  So  much  for  the  veracity 
of  Mr.  Bright’s  second  illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
existing  Parliament  to  represent  public  opinion.  No  man 
knows  better  than  himself  that  the  majority  in  favour  ot 
Free-trade  in  1852  was  at  least  as  overwhelming  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  in  the  country. 

In  the  same  way  he  goes  on  to  allege  “the  paramount  influ- 
“  ence  of  the  Church  of  England  in  both  Houses  ol  Parlia- 
“  ment,”  as  an  example  of  the  insufficient  representation  of  the 
people.  “  Only  one-third  of  the  people  of  England,”  he  says, 

“  are  in  connexion  with  the  Church” — a  statement,  by  the 
way,  which  is  grossly  and  notoriously  inaccurate — but  where, 
we  should  like  to  know,  does  Mr.  Bright  discover  the  evidence 
that  the  Church  is  paramount  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Is 
it  in  the  majorities  by  which  the  unconditional  abolition  of  the 
church-rates  was  in  the  last  Session  affirmed  over  and  over 
a^ain  ?  But  of  all  the  misrepresentations  with  which  this  un- 

O  1  .  .  .  , 

justifiable  speech  teems,  none  is  more  inexcusable  and  mis¬ 
chievous  than  the  illustration  which  he  pretends  to  draw  Irorn 
the  unequal  assessment  of  the  succession  duty  upon  land,  as 
compared  with  the  legacy  duty  on  personal  estate.  He  says 
that  the  landowners  have  employed  their  influence  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  themselves  from  their  fair 
share  of  the  public  burthens,  and  that  real  estate  pays  one- 
third  only  of  that  which  personal  property  contributes  to 
“  our  wars  and  our  burthens.”  When  Mr.  Bright  de¬ 
liberately  puts  forward  this  most  mischievous  statement, 
does  he  or  does  he  not  know  by  what  species  of  property  it 
is  that  the  burthen  of  the  poor  and  of  the  county  rate 
is  borne  ?  Has  he  or  has  he  not  read  the  convincing 
demonstration  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  contribution, 
according  to  the  present  assessment  of  the  income-tax, 
falls  much  heavier  on  landed  than  on  personal  estate  ? 
If  mention  is  to  be  made  of  inequalities,  why  is  all  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  land-tax  to  be  excluded  ?  And  yet  he  sedu¬ 
lously  keeps  out  of  view  these  notorious  elements  of  the 
calculation,  which  completely  refute  his  conclusions.  When 
Mr.  Bright  has  obtained  the  ideal  Parliament  after  which 
he  yearns,  we  suppose  its  first  act  will  be  to  offer  to  share 
with  the  landed  interest  the  burthen  of  pauperism,  from 
which  funded  property  and  the  profits  of  trade  are  now 
wholly  exempt. 

The  tone  of  the  speech  is  little  more  to  be  admired  than 
its  substance.  Mr.  Bright’s  tirade  against  the  Peerage  is 
not  so  much  vulgar  as  childish.  It  reads  like  the  naughty 
spite  of  a  discharged  chambermaid.  One  is  almost  disposed 
to  wonder  whether,  at  any  time  in  his  life,  he  made  unsuc¬ 
cessful  love  to  a  duchess.  It  is  very  easy  to  ask  “  what  is 
“  a  Peer,”  and  to  answer  that  he  is  “  a  fortunate  individual 
“  who  is  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.”  We 
should  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Bright  would  think  if  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  to  get  up  at  a  public  meeting, 
and,  having  asked  “  What  is  a  cotton-spinner?”  were  to 
reply,  “  He  is  a  fortunate  individual  who  is  born  with  cotton- 
“  wool  in  his  ears.”  Both  statements  would  be  equally 
sensible  and  equally  impertinent.  There  are  plenty  of  men 
of  Mr.  Bright’s  own  class,  both  in  Birmingham  and  Man¬ 
chester,  to  whose  sons  his  description  is  equally  applicable  as 
to  that  of  the  youthful  Peer.  Is  the  eldest  son  of  a  wealthy 
manufacturer  never  “  pre-eminent  amongst  his  brothers  and 
“  sisters?”  Is  it  only  in  the  aristocratic  class  that  it  can  be 
said  that  “this  fine  mansion,  this  beautiful  park,  these  count- 
“  less  farms,  this  vast  political  influence,  will  centre  in  this 
“  innocent  boy  ?”  Is  it  to  rank  alone  that  “  greater  respect” 
is  paid,  we  will  not  say  by  “  servants,”  but  by  every  class  of 
society  ?  Has  wealth  no  share  in  the  unearned  honours 
which  Mr.  Bright  so  bitterly  envies  to  the  Peerage?  Is  it 
only  the  titled  heirs  of  great  possessions  who  can  be  said  to 
“  go  to  school  and  college,  with  no  great  incitement  to  work 
“  hard,  because  whatever  they  do  it  is  very  difficult  for  them 
“  to  improve  their  future  in  any  way?”  What  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  miserable  trash  gathered  out  of  the  gutters  of  Socialistic 
declamation  ?  Has  not  Mr.  Bright  the  sense  to  see  that  his 
argument,  if  it  be  good  for  anything,  is  good,  not  against  the 
institution  of  rank  alone,  but  against  the  existence  of  property, 
and  of  all  other  things  which  in  civilized  society  give  an  arti¬ 
ficial  advantage  to  one  man  over  another?  May  not  the  artisan 
with  greater  justice  reproach  the  capitalist  that  he  is  born 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and  that  the  children  of  the 
employer  and  the  employed  are  not  born  to  an  equal  fortune? 
Mr.  Bright  sustains  the  thesis  that  the  Peerage  i3  a  fraud, 


with  similar  arguments  (though  with  a  feebler  logic)  to  those 
with  which  his  predecessors  have  taught  that  property  is  a 
theft.  Let  him  take  care  lest,  in  the  blindness  of  his  spite, 
while  he  thinks  only  to  dig  a  pit  for  the  castle,  he  may  not 
be  undermining  the  foundations  of  the  cotton-mill. 

We  have  no  space  to  examine  the  fabric  of  a  Reform  Bill 
which  Mr.  Bright  has  sought  to  construct  out  of  these 
miserable  materials.  It  is  not  to  the  bitterness  of  a  sectarian 
spirit,  noi-  to  the  unfairness  of  so  unscrupulous  an  intellect, 
that  we  should  willingly  see  committed  the  task  of  remodel¬ 
ling  our  political  institutions.  What  remains  to  be  done 
in  order  to  enlarge  the  basis  on  which  our  national  liberties 
repose  must  be  entrusted  to  men  whose  minds  are  suffi- 
ciently  large  to  embrace  with  justice,  and  to  view  with 
candour,  the  different  interests  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
reconcile,  and  not  to  exasperate.  Above  all,  the  work 
can  be  confided  with  safety  only  to  men  who  feel  the  respon¬ 
sibility  which  a  public  station  imposes  on  them,  of  practising 
a  veracity  to  which — we  say  it  with  regret— Mr.  Bright 
seems  more  than  ever  a  stranger. 


SIR  JOHN  LAWRENCE  AND  COLONEL  EDWARDES. 

OLONEL  HERBERT  EDWARDES,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  rendered  great  services  at  a  critical  moment  to 
the  Indian  Empire.  The  memory  of  these  services  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  fresh  to  make  it  unbecoming  in  a  public  writer  to 
speak  with  unnecessary  severity  of  a  string  of  wild  suggestions 
011  the  subject  of  Christianity  in  India  which  he  has  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Sir  John  Lawrence.  Most  of  his  proposals  have 
been  summarily  set  aside  by  Sir  John,  and  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  allude  to  those  on  which  the  two  are  agreed.  They 
both  think  that  Bible-classes  might  be  safely  established  in 
all  the  Government  schools,  that  all  religious  processions 
might  be  prohibited  throughout  India,  and  that  the  public 
exhibition  of  obscene  symbols  might  be  interdicted.  On 
these  points  they  notoriously  differ  from  the  great  majority 
of  Indian  statesmen,  and  even  of  Indo-European  settlers;  and 
as  only  folly  or  prejudice  will  underrate  the  importance  of 
this  difference  of  opinion,  it  is  desirable  to  account  for  it  if 
it  be  possible.  We  think  it  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
special  situation  in  which  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  Colonel 
Edwardes  have  been  placed. 

Colonel  Edwardes,  when  he  performed  his  memorable 
exploits  before  Moultan,  had  almost  no  experience  of  India. 
Since  then,  lie  has  been  nearly  uninterruptedly  employed  in 
controlling  the  wild  tribes  on  the  mountain  frontier  of  the 
Punjaub.  The  task  confided  to  him  he  has  performed  with 
eminent  success,  but  his  system  has  been  one  of  sheer  force. 
The  mountaineers  have  been  treated  as  barbarians,  possessed, 
indeed,  of  some  fine  qualities,  but  still  mere  children  in 
civilization.  A  civil  jurisprudence  has  been  administered  as 
rude  as  that  of  the  patriarch  under  his  oak  tree.  The 
criminal  law  has  been  of  the  severest  kind,  giving  precedence 
to  the  punishment  of  death  over  all  others,  and  rendering 
the  tribe  or  community  responsible  for  the  offences  of  indi¬ 
vidual  members.  Among  these  men  Colonel  Edwardes, 
accustomed  to  make  his  will  promptly  and  surely  obeyed, 
and  naturally  full  of  the  consciousness  of  power,  appears  to 
feel  himself  strong  enough  to  carry  out  a  number  of  religious 
changes  which  would,  in  fact,  amount  to  the  imposition  of 
Christianity  by  force.  That  he  generalizes  his  experience,  and 
proposes  to  apply  it  to  all  India,  is  only  another  proof  ot  the 
results  of  insulation  in  so  vast  a  country.  Close  to  him,  how¬ 
ever,  is  Sir  John  Lawrence,  ruling  a  territory  differently 
circumstanced.  In  the  Punjaub  we  have  a  higher  grade  of 
civilization,  and  accordingly  a  more  refined  system.  There  is  a 
regular  code,  though  one  of  a  rather  infantine  kind;  and 
criminal  justice  is  administered  with  some  sort  of  procedure. 
Still  the  treatment  of  the  population  has  been  conducted 
on  the  assumption  that  they  have  but  slightly  advanced 
from  barbarism,  and  the  reliance  of  their  rulers  has  been 
mainly  on  force.  The  assistance  which  Sir  John  was  able 
to  render  to  the  army  before  Delhi  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  prestige  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  throw  round 
the  British  name  and  power  by  the  presence  of  European 
regiments  drained  into  his  territory  from  every  corner  of 
India.  Used,  therefore,  to  command  subjects  awed  into 
respect  by  the  habitual  sight  of  British  bayonets,  Sir  John 
thinks  he  has  the  power  to  introduce  changes,  which  are 
very  far  indeed  from  having  the  sweeping  and  violent  cha¬ 
racter  of  those  suggested  by  Colonel  Edwardes,  but  which 
Indian  opinion  regards  as  extremely  formidable  ;  and  lie  too 
imagines  that  the  Punjaub  can  give  the  rule  to  all  India. 
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When,  however,  we  come  to  the  provinces  of  the  Empire 
which  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  noi'mal  condition,  we  find  a 
very  dissimilar  state  of  circumstances,  and  a  very  different 
set  of  impressions  prevailing.  In  Bengal  and  Behar,  in  nearly 
all  the  North-west,  and  throughout  the  entire  Presidencies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  with  theexception  perhaps  of  the  Sou  them 
Mahratta  country,  the  safety  of  the  European  settlers  and 
officials  must  always  depend,  if  not  on  the  affection,  at  all  events 
on  the  acquiescence  and  indifference  of  the  native  population. 
Uidess  we  are  prepared  to  expatriate  to  India  a  sensible 
fraction  of  the  inhabitants  of  England,  we  can  never  fill  these 
parts  of  the  Peninsula  with  a  number  of  European  regiments 
sufficient  to  give  English  denizens  a  complete  guarantee  of 
property  and  life.  Here,  accordingly,  some  of  the  gentlest  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence’s  proposals  are  repudiated  with  absolute 
terror.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  number  of  Europeans  are  of 
opinion  that  a  consistent  system  of  terrorism,  applied  to  the 
Hindoo,  would  ultimately  reconcile  him  to  the  reception  of 
Christianity  and  Christian  morals,  and  indeed  to  any  known 
form  of  faith  or  rule  of  conduct.  But  these  persons  are 
decidedly  in  a  minority,  and  most  Anglo-Indians  even  of 
their  own  class  positively  tremble  at  any  systematic  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  Government  with  the  only  opinions 
which  natives  hold  in  common,  or  in  fact  hold  at  all.  Sir 
George  Clerk,  who  (we  state  this  for  the  benefit  of  our 
religious  contemporaries)  has  been  among  the  very  first  of 
Indian  administrators,  asserts  that  by  our  innovations  in  the 
cognate,  though  much  less  dangerous,  field  of  education  we 
have  already  created  so  much  disaffection  that  it  is  expedient 
rather  to  retreat  than  to  advance.  Yet,  as  Sir  George 
Clerk  may  be  thought  to  have  erred  from  excess  of  official 
caution,  we  cite  another  witness.  There  is  Mr.  Norton,  the 
author  of  Topics  for  Indian  Statesmen.  Sir.  Norton  detests 
the  memory  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  bitterly  hates 
the  Civil  Service.  He  does  not  believe  that  anybody  can 
argue  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other  of  them  except  from 
corrupt  motives.  Nevertheless,  this  gentleman,  abominating 
as  he  does  the  whole  system  which  is  responsible  for  the 
“  traditionary  policy,”  declares  that  if  the  mildest  of  these 
religious  measures  is  carried  out,  all  he  begs  for  himself 
and  his  fellow-denizens  is  to  have  time'  given  him  to  wind 
up  his  accounts,  pack  up  his  effects,  and  be  off  at  once  to 
Australia. 

We  have,  then,  the  significant  fact  that,  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  material  force  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  our  Indian  statesmen,  and  exactly  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  have  their  subjects 
thoroughly  in  hand,  is  their  conviction  that  they  can  super¬ 
sede  the  present  missionary  system  by  Government  agency. 
Colonel  Edwardes,  wielding  an  unqualified  despotism, 
appears  to  think  he  could  go  far  to  convert  the  whole  race. 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  whose  system  is  gentlei-,  but  whose 
material  resources  have  always  been  exceptionally  great, 
considers  he  could  establish  Bible  classes  -throughout  India 
at  the  public  expense,  and  suppress  the  public  religious 
demonstrations  of  all  non-Christian  sects.  Sir  George 
Clerk,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  governed  in  the  Deccan, 
and  who  is  therefore  familiar  with  the  state  of  opinion  in  a 
part  of  India  which  has  contrived  to  tide  over  the  mutiny 
with  scarcely  a  pretence  of  assistance  from  Europeans,  doubts 
whether  we  have  not  shaken  our  empire  by  organizing  the 
very  schools  in  which  Sir  John  Lawrence  proposes  to  esta¬ 
blish  Bible  classes.  It  is  very  remarkable,  too,  that  Sir 
John  Lawrence  denies  that  the  Bible  classes  would  rouse 
the  suspicion  of  the  native,  expressly  on  the  ground  that 
the  schools  do  not  rouse  it.  The  Hindoo,  he  argues,  is 
aware  that  he  need  not  send  his  children  to  school  unless  he 
likes ;  yet  he  sends  them.  So  too  with  the  Bible  classes. 
The  native  would  attend,  but  would  know  thoroughly  that 
his  attendance  was  perfectly  voluntai-y.  Now  this  is  the 
very  point  taken  by  Sir  George  Clerk.  He  asserts  that 
the  notion  of  a  voluntary  attendance  at  the  schools  is  the 
merest  delusion.  He  tells  us  that  the  vague  but  deep  fear 
of  Government  which  prevails  throughout  India  induces 
some  to  send  their  children  from  the  -wish  to  curry  favour, 
others  from  the  apprehension  of  some  unknown  punishment 
which  abstinence  would  draw  down.  Willing  attendance 
does  not,  in  his  judgment,  exist. 

Of  course  we  do  not  confidently  insist  on  the  apparent 
inference  from  the  facts  to  which  we  have  directed  attention. 
All  we  say  is,  that  they  ought  to  be  thoroughly  sifted  and 
explained.  The  practical  question  must  have  precedence 
over  all  others,  and  that  question  is,  whether  we  are  simply 
strong  enough  to  carry  Sir  John  Lawrence’s  suggestions 


into  effect.  Yast  as  is  the  debt  which  the  country  owes  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjaub,  we  must  not  forget 
that,  on  the  points  submitted  by  him  to  English  opinion, 
his  peculiar  situation  prevents  his  award  from  being  at  once 
conclusive. 


THE  DRENCH  ALLIANCE  AND  THE  PORTUGUESE 
COERCION. 

THE  short  telegraphic  message  which  has  announced  to 
Europe  that  Portugal  protests  that,  in  conceding  the 
demands  of  Prance,  she  has  yielded  only  to  the  menace  of 
force,  is  one  of  the  most  grave  and  alarming  incidents  which 
for  many  years  have  menaced  the  peace  of  Europe.  They  must 
indeed  be  shallow  and  short-sighted  politicians  who  fancy  that, 
with  the  surrender  of  the  Charles  et  Georges,  the  questions 
which  the  conduct  of  the  French  Government  has  raised  are 
quietly  set  at  rest.  When  a  neighbour  residing  in  the  same 
street  with  ourselves  informs  us  that  his  house  has  been 
broken  into  in  broad  daylight,  we  are  not  likely  to  rest  con¬ 
tented  with  the  assurance  that  he  has  escaped  with  his  life. 
Nor  is  our  uneasiness  likely  to  be  allayed  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  burglar  is  one  with  whom  we  are  on  the  most 
intimate  terms.  It  will  not  readily  escape  us  that  what 
has  happened  to-day  may  not  improbably  recur  to-morrow  ; 
and  the  violence  from  which  our  neighbour  has  suffered 
may  one  day  reach  ourselves.  It  is  the  feeling  that 
proximus  ardet  which,  not  less  than  the  sentiments  of  natural 
justice,  gives  every  civilized  nation  the  interest  as  well  as  the 
right  to  resent  a  barefaced  invasion  of  the  public  law  of 
Europe. 

The  armed  coercion  of  Portugal  by  F ranee  is  the  most  violent 
outrage  on  the  independence  of  a  sovereign  State  which  has 
been  practised  by  superior  force  on  a  feeble  power  since  the 
atrocious  days  of  the  first  Empire,  ltis  not  necessary  to  discuss 
the  legal  questions  which  affect  the  validity  of  the  capture  of 
the  Charles  et  Georges.  When  a  man  is  committed  for  trial,  it  is 
no  defence  for  breaking  open  his  prison  that  you  are  convinced 
he  is  innocent  of  the  charge  brought  against  him.  If  his 
accusers  have  no  case,  he  may  trust  to  the  law  for  his  deli¬ 
verance.  The  more  convinced  the  French  Government  were 
of  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  the  less  justification  can  they 
plead  for  the  violence  they  have  practised.  We  have  not 
yet  before  us  the  official  statement  of  the  Portuguese  version 
of  the  transaction.  The  Moniteur  of  Thursday  publishes  the 
view  on  which  the  French  Government  x’ely  for  their 
defence  of  the  violence  of  which  they  have  been  guilty. 
The  case  which  they  there  set  up  is  as  gi’eat  an  outrage 
on  common  sense  as  their  acts  have  been  upon  common  jus¬ 
tice.  A  Freixch  vessel  is  captured  in  Portuguese  watei’S — a 
fact  which,  though  the  Moniteur  faintly  disputes,  it  does  not 
venture  to  deny — it  is  regularly  coudeixxned  by  a  Portuguese 
Coux’t — the  sentence  of  this  Court  is  carried  by  appeal  to 
the  superior  jui’isdiction  at  Lisbon — and  while  this  regular 
and  legitimate  appeal  is  pending,  a  Fi-ench  squadixm  is  sent 
into  the  Tagus  to  menace  and  coei’ce  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
xneixt  befoi'e  judgment  has  been  pi-onouneed.  And  what  is 
the  pi’etence  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  justify  this  out¬ 
rageous  act  of  lawlessness  and  oppression  ?  We  are  told  that 
the  Commission  which  in  the  first  instance  condemned  the 
Charles  et  Georges  “  took  no  account  of  the  regularity  of  its 
“  papei’s  which  established  its  proper  armament,  nor  of  the 
“  pi’eseuce  on  board  of  a  delegate  of  the  French  Government, 
“  nor  finally  of  any  other  circumstance  which  ought  to  have 
“  left  no  doubt  upon  the  fair  character  of  the  ship  and  the 
“  honesty  of  the  captain.”  What  does  this  mean,  unless  it  bo 
the  intolerable  pretension  that  a  vessel  having  French  papers, 
and  with  a  Government  delegate  on  board,  is  not  only  to  be 
free  fi'om  all  suspicion,  but  to  be  at  liberty  to  defy  even 
the  clearest  proof  of  illicit  traffic  within  the  territorial  juris¬ 
diction  of  axx  independent  and  sovereign  State.  If  the  “fair 
“  character  of  the  ship”  was  capable  of  being  established,  the 
matter  was  still  in  litigation  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  at 
Lisbon.  The  French  Government  had  ample  means  of 
bringing  befoi'e  the  tribunal  those  “  other  cii’cumstances”  so 
vaguely  alluded  to,  which  might  have  made  good  by  argu¬ 
ment  the  conclusion  which  they  thought  it  more  convenient 
to  enforce  by  an  armed  menace. 

We  have  said  that  this  matter  is  of  veiy  grave  significance, 
not  only  for  Europe  in  general  but  for  England  in  particular. 
And  the  sei'ious  considerations  to  which  it  gives  rise  are 
by  no  means  dispelled  by  the  solution  to  which  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Portugal  has  been  compelled  to  submit  in  a  humiliating 
capitulation.  But  the  shame  of  Portugal  in  this  instance  is 
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the  disgrace  of  Europe,  and  the  triumph  of  France  is  the 
menace  of  every  independent  nation  in  the  world.  What  was 
tlie  principle  on  which  a  European  league  was  negotiated  to 
encounter  the  threats  which  the  Russian  Government  had  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Scjltan?  It  was  not  in  respect  to  community  of 
interest  in  the  East,  nor  on  the  pretence  of  any  fear  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  influence  of  the  Czar,  that  England  and  France  pro¬ 
fessed  to  combine,  but  on  the  ground  that  an  invasion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  an  independent  State  was  a  question  in  which 
every  State  in  Europe  had  a  direct  and  particular  interest. 
But  if  this  was  the  avowed  basis  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance, 
in  what  position  is  that  alliance  placed  by  an  act  in  com¬ 
parison  with  which  the  Menschikoff  missive  seems  modest 
and  moderate?  In  what  degree  is  the  independence  of  Por¬ 
tugal  less  respectable  than  the  independence  of  Turkey  ?  By 
what  rule  is  a  French  squadron  sent  with  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  insult  and  menace  into  the  Tagus  less  an  invasion 
of  sovereign  rights  than  the  presence  of  the  Russian  army  on 
the  Pruth  ?  This  Portuguese  business  will,  if  we  do  not  take 
great  care,  present  us  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  either  in  the 
light  of  great  hypocrites  or  of  great  cowards.  With  what 
face  can  we  pretend  that  our  foreign  policy  is  directed  to 
the  disinterested  ends  of  justice,  while  we  are  content  to 
appear  as  silent  accomplices  with  the  perpetrators  of 
violence  and  wrong  ?  We  pretend,  indeed,  in  concert  with 
the  French  Government,  to  have  undertaken  the  police 
of  Europe  ;  but  what  will  Europe  think  of  her  policemen 
when  she  sees  one  of  them  quietly  parading  the  pavement, 
while  the  other  is  working  the  centre-bits  and  plundering 
the  till  ? 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  Portugal — it  is  a  still  greater 
misfortune  for  England — that  Parliament  should  not  at  this 
moment  be  sitting,  so  as  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  on 
the  Administration,  and  to  admit  of  the  Administration 
making  public  the  sentiments  which  it  entertains  and  the 
action  which  it  has  assumed.  Wc  have  no  wish  to  judge 
unfavourably  by  anticipation  of  the  course  which  by  this 
time  Lord  Malmesbury  may  have  adopted.  We  can  afford  to 
despise  the  petty  insinuations  of  the  Continental  press  that 
the  English  Government  has  pursued  a  policy  of  deception  and 
pusillanimity  in  despatching  a  fleet  which  was  never  meant 
to  arrive  in  the  Tagus.  Nevertheless  it  is  highly  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  that  the  traditionary  reserve  of  the  Foreign  Office  should 
keep  silence  as  to  the  course  which  England  has  adopted  in 
this  matter.  It  is  no  light  reproach  that,  from  the  special 
and  exceptional  relations  which  we  have — we  think,  most 
unwisely — assumed  towards  France,  we  should  even  appear 
to  be  accomplices  by  acquiescence  in  this  atrocious  act.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  any  English  Minister  who  comprehends 
at  all  the  true  spirit  of  English  opinion  must  have,  ere  this, 
exhausted  all  the  resources  of  remonstrance  against  the  un¬ 
just  humiliation  of  an  ally  with  whom  our  relations  are 
of  somewhat  longer  standing  than  those  which  bind  us  to 
France. 

The  question  is  not  vet  closed,  and  there  is  time  for 
England  to  extend  to  Portugal  that  support  which  the 
interests  of  justice  and  of  friendship  alike  demand  at  our 
hands.  The  French  vessel  has  been  forcibly  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  but  the  question  of  the  indem¬ 
nity  still  remains  open.  If  the  Government  of  Lisbon  still 
demands  that  this  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  some  neutral  Power,  we  cannot  see  on  what  principle 
England  can  decline  to  support  Portugal  in  her  resistance  to 
further  coercion.  The  principle  of  international  arbitration 
was  one  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  wisely  or  foolishly,  was 
formally  insisted  upon  at  the  Conferences  of  Paris.  The 
French  Government  were  the  first  to  advocate  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  diplomatic  code  of  Europe,  and  they  have 
been  the  first  to  reject  its  application  to  the  very  case  in 
which  it  might  have  been  most  legitimately  applied. 

But  apart  altogether  from  the  merits  of  this  particular 
question,  there  is  much  in  the  conduct  and  spirit  which  the 
French  Government  has  displayed  in  this  affair  which  is 
calculated  to  arouse  serious  mis"ivin<rs  in  the  hearts  of  al . 

•  .  O  C 

thinking  men  who  are  not  the  dupes  of  mere  complimentary 
speeches  and  empty  phrases.  This  act  of  violent  aggression 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace  is  not  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
passion,  nor  a  display  of  uncontrollable  temper — these  arc 
not  the  failings  of  the  hero  of  the  2nd  of  December.  If  the 
cc vp  d'etat  in  the  Tagus  is  a  menace  to  Europe,  it  is  like¬ 
wise  a  warning  to  England.  Let  us  remember  the  pregnant 
and  witty  saying  of  the  Vienna  humorist — “L’Empereur  a 
“  dit  1’Ernpire  e’est  la  paix ;  maintenant  il  dit  Cherbourg  e’est 
“  la  paix  ;  bientot  il  (lira  la  guerre  e’est  la  paix.” 


THROWING  THINGS  INTO  CONFUSION. 

bPHE  profound  duluess  of  nine-tenths  of  the  political 
-L  speeches  which  have  thus  far  been  delivered  during  the 
recess  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  noticing  some  remarks  of 
Mr.  Baxter  to  his  constituents  at  Montrose,  which,  although 
neither  new  nor  remarkable  in  themselves,  bear  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  growing  importance.  Like  every  other  Member  of 
Parliament  who  has  yet  appeared  at  a  public  meeting, 
Mr.  Baxter  recalls  with  satisfaction  the  fact  that  he  was 
one  of  the  ninety-nine  who  voted  against  the  introduction 
of  the  Conspiracy  Bill.  The  confidence  which  he  last  year 
placed  in  Lord  Palmerston  he  has  entirely  lost,  not  being 
inclined  to  legislate  at  the  dictation  of  foreigners,  in 
deference  to  any  statesman  whatever.  In  pledging  him¬ 
self  to  support  the  present  Government  in  good  measures, 
and  to  oppose  them  if  their  schemes  of  reform  are 
unsatisfactory — and  generally  in  his  explanations,  under¬ 
takings,  and  prophecies — the  Member  for  Montrose  fol¬ 
lowed  the  formula  which  appears  to  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  by  general  consent ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  took  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  present 
political  stagnation.  The  towns,  he  said,  had  formerly 
returned  representatives,  who  had  no  local  connexion  to 
recommend  them,  on  the  ground  of  agreement  in  political 
opinions ;  “  but  every  election  is  now  diminishing  their 
“  number,  and  in  their  stead  we  find  wealthy  merchants, 

“  railway  contractors,  shipowners,  manufacturers,  and  bankers, 

“  who,  having  no  personal  stake  in  the  game  of  politics,  are 
“  much  less  manageable,  and  are  apparently  determined  to 
“  throw  things  into  confusion  by  voting  according  to  their 
“  conscience.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  The  Reform  Bill,  in 
“  fact,  is  only  now  coming  into  full  play,  and  putting  the 
“  balance  of  power  into  the  hands  of  men  who  care  very 
“  little  for  party  names,  and  still  less  about  scrambles  for 
“  office.”  The  statement  is  perfectly  true  ;  nor  is  it  in  any 
way  surprising  that  the  audience  should  receive  it  with  “cheers 
“  and  laughter.”  Yet  a  thoughtful  politician  may  doubt  - 
whether  there  is  an  unmixed  advantage  in  changes  which 
“  throw  things  into  confusion.”  Wealthy  merchants,  rail¬ 
way  contractors,  and  trading  capitalists  in  general  form 
so  influential  a  portion  of  the  community,  that  the  presence 
of  a  portion  of  them  in  Parliament  would  be  highly  desirable, 
even  if  it  were  not  inevitable ;  and  yet  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  class  is  pre-eminently  qualified  to  govern 
the  country.  However  this  may  be,  the  local  magnates 
of  the  great  towns  have  not  yet  obtained  possession  of 
the  Government.  They  may  hold  the  balance  of  power, 
but  power  itself  is  exercised  by  the  despised  residue  of  aris¬ 
tocrats  and  professional  statesmen,  and  the  result  of  the 
periodical  confusion  occasioned  by  the  disruption  of  parties  is 
merely  to  substitute  Lord  Derby  and  his  friends  for  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  old  Whig  Cabinet,  or  vice  vevsd.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  natural  boasts  of  middle-class  supi’emacy 
which  edify  the  hustings  and  the  platform,  the  manufacturers 
and  railway  contractors  in  the  House  of  Commons  never  think 
of  affecting  rivalry  with  the  established  Gladstones,  Lewises, 
and  Stanleys,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  business 
of  politics.  The  town  constituencies  habitually  abstain  from 
the  selection  of  candidates  who  are  likely  to  become  qualified 
for  high  office,  and  consequently  they  have  no  direct  share 
through  their  representatives  in  the  practical  administration 
of  public  affairs.  The  possession  of  “  a  personal  stake  in  the 
“game  of  politics”  is  not  altogether  disadvantageous  if  it 
makes  the  holder  act  as  if  he  were  in  earnest,  or  even  if  it 
occasionally  renders  him  more  manageable.  The  contingent 
responsibility  of  future  office  furnishes  a  useful  check  to 
individuals,  as  well  as  to  old-fashioned  Oppositions.  Even 
the  party  struggles  which  are  invidiously  described  as 
scrambles  for  office,  although  they  may  be  despised  by 
wealthy  men  of  business,  concern  the  public  interests  more 
nearly  than  any  division  on  a  special  Bill  or  Resolution. 
Parliament  governs  the  country  through  the  leaders  of 
majorities,  and  the  practice  of  mere  local  representation 
tends  to  the  extinction  both  of  majorities  and  of  leaders. 
The  intelligent  and  independent  members  who  boast  that 
they  owe  no  allegiance  to  others,  while  they  claim  none  for 
themselves,  have  formed  but  an  inadequate  conception  of  the 
actual  British  Constitution.  The  tradition  that  the  chief  duty 
of  the  House  of  Commons  consists  in  watching  and  checking 
the  proceedings  of  Ministers  dates  from  a  time  at  which  the 
powers  of  government  were  really  exercised  by  the  Crown,  or 
by  an  aristocratic  league  equally  independent  of  the  popular 
suffrage.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Government  should 
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he  restrained  from  encroachments,  but  it  is  far  more  necessary 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  there  should  be  a  Government. 
Power  must  necessarily  fall  into  some  definite  hands,  and  it 
is  only  too  certain  that  it  will  not  be  exercised  by  an  unor¬ 
ganized  assembly  which  scorns  to  be  thought  manageable. 
The  independent  members  had  reason  for  the  dissatisfaction 
which  caused  the  overthrow  of  the  late  Government ;  but 
surely  it  is  high  time  now  to  consider  whether  the  isolation 
and  unmauageableness  which  some  of  them  seem  to  regard 
as  the  essence  of  public  virtue,  can  be  permanently  main¬ 
tained  with  advantage  either  to  their  own  principles  or  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  country. 

At  present,  the  principal  gainers  by  the  change  in  the 
constitution  of  Parliament  are  the  very  aristocrats  who  are 
invidiously  contrasted  with  bankers  and  railway  contractors. 
Entering  public  life  at  five-and-twenty  instead  of  at  five- 
and-forty,  connected  with  each  other  by  family  and  social 
relations,  with  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to  political 
pursuits,  and  with  the  habit  of  directing  their  ambition  to 
the  attainment  of  office,  the  frequenters  of  Brookes’s  and  of 
the  Carlton  still  secure  for  themselves,  in  despite  of  criticism, 
an  alternate  monopoly  of  power.  The  independent  and  un¬ 
manageable  members  who  treat  party  struggles  with  contempt 
find  at  last  that  their  choice  is  only  that  which  a  suitor  may 
exercise  between  the  rival  leaders  in  a  Court.  The  client 
cannot  conduct  his  cause  himself,  and  if  he  quarrels  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  his  consent  is  scarcely  asked  before  his 
brief  is  handed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  Lord  Derby. 
Neither  the  ninety-nine  original  opponents  of  the  Conspii-acy 
Bill,  nor  the  Liberal  adherents  who  afterwards  joined 
them,  desired  to  effect  that  particular  change  of  Ministry 
which  followed  from  the  vote  on  Mr.  Milner  Gibson’s 
motion.  A  few  of  their  leaders  may  have  had  no  other 
object  than  to  upset  the  Ministry  ;  but  the  great  body 
wished  only  to  administer  a  lesson  to  the  Government,  or 
at  the  utmost  to  introduce  some  moi-e  liberal  elements  into 
its  constitution.  The  admission  of  a  hostile  party  to  office, 
although  inevitable,  was  generally  unforeseen.  The  accom¬ 
modating  disposition  of  the  new  Government,  although  it 
may  reconcile  opponents  to  its  existence,  is  really  beside  the 
question.  It  was  not  as  advocates  of  an  extended  suffrage, 
of  Jewish  claims,  or  of  the  abolition  of  church-rates,  but  as 
the  only  available  body  of  professional  politicians,  that  Mi-. 
Disraeli  and  his  friends  acceded  to  office. 

It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  the  great  interests  of 
trade  and  of  manufacture  should  be  fully  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  populous  towns  of  the  North  should  return  but  few 
candidates  for  Ministerial  office.  It  is  only  surprising  that 
the  Metropolitan  boroughs  should  be  devoid  of  all  political 
ambition.  In  the  absence  of  all  local  claims  or  natural 
unity  of  interest,  the  London  population  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  pay  some  respect  to  merit  or  to  celebrity ;  but 
the  pleasure  of  sending  an  obscure  tradesman  or  a  pot-house 
orator  to  Parliament  prevails  over  the  natural  emulation 
which  Finsbury  or  the  Tower  Hamlets  ought  to  feel  when 
they  compare  themselves  with  small  provincial  boroughs. 
It  would  be  idle  to  remonstrate  against  a  state  of  things 
which  may  no  doubt  be  traced  to  adequate  causes.  The 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  be  changed 
by  any  argument,  or  by  any  explanation  of  its  tendencies  ; 
but  it  is  worth  the  while  of  statesmen  to  study  the  instrument 
with  which  they  must  work,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  coun¬ 
teract  its  defects.  The  Liberal  secession  of  last  spring  in¬ 
dicated  rather  a  disposition  to  claim  a  just  share  in  the 
powers  of  Government  than  a  complacent  acquiescence  in  the 
charge  of  unmanageable  Liberalism.  If  the  doors  of  future 
Cabinets  are  thrown  somewhat  wider  open,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  party  discipline  and  organization  may,  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  community,  include  many  of  the  independent 
members  who  at  present  unwisely  boast  that  they  are  un¬ 
attached. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION. 

HATEVER  other  merits  the  Cambridge  University 
Commissioners  may  possess,  they  seem  to  be  some¬ 
what  wanting  in  tact.  They  had  a  very  delicate  task  com¬ 
mitted  to  them,  and  the  first  condition  of  success  was  that 
its  difficulties  should  not  be  aggravated  by  any  unnecessary 
irritation.  Dictation  is  never  pleasant  to  endure,-  even  when 
sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  college  authorities  are 
not  remarkable  for  the  humility  with  which  they  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  turn  the  cheek  to  the  smiter ;  but  on  this  very 


account  there  was  the  more  need  for  conciliation  on  the 
other  side.  Without  harmonious  co-operation  between  the 
Commission  and  the  governing  bodies  of  the  different  col¬ 
leges,  thei-e  was  never  much  prospect  of  any  reform  at  all 
being  carried  out;  and  the  amount  of  harmony  which  the 
Commissioners  have  been  able  to  maintain  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission  and  the 
Master  of  the  largest  college,  while  disclaiming  the  least  in¬ 
tention  to  be  discourteous,  mildly  describe  each  other’s 
letters  as  insolent,  impertinent,  and  offensive. 

The  acerbity  of  feeling  which  a  little  tact  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  or  allayed,  has  too  probably  made  all  compromise 
hopeless.  The  important  meeting  of  college  authorities  which 
was  held  on  Tuesday  seems  indeed  to  have  been  nearly 
unanimous  in  denouncing  all  the  material  innovations  which 
the  Commission  has  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  Trinity  and 
St.  John’s.  Under  the  circumstances,  perhaps  even  less 
objectionable  changes  might  have  been  equally  unsuccessful 
in  gaining  the  assent  of  the  colleges ;  but  the  project 
of  the  Commission  is  so  destructive  of  the  composition 
of  the  colleges,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  most 
thoroughgoing  reformers  to  accept  it  without  reserve.  The 
four  articles  which  have  given  so  much  offence  provide  that 
all  Fellowships  shall  be  disposed  of  by  competition,  open  to 
the  whole  university ;  that  the  tenure  shall  be  limited  to  ten 
years  from  the  M.A.  degree  ;  that  the  colleges  shall  pay  a 
fixed  percentage  of  their  incomes  for  University  purposes ; 
and  that  undergraduates  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  shall  not  be  required  to  attend  the  services  in 
the  college  chapels.  Now,  if  the  Royal  Commissioners 
had  been  directed  to  ascertain  the  most  suitable  basis 
for  a  new  university  at  Vancouver’s  Island,  it  might  be  a 
fair  subject  of  discussion  whether  the  organization  which 
they  propose  would  or  would  not  be  the  best  to  adopt. 
But  in  reforming  a  body  which  possesses  the  elements  of 
vigorous  life,  prudent  men  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  every  power  within  it  that  could  be  turned  to  use. 
Whether  such  a  system  be  or  be  not,  d  •priori,  the  most  per¬ 
fect  that  could  be  imagined,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  true 
life  of  Cambridge,  much  more  than  of  Oxford  University, 
resides  in  the  separate  colleges.  University  associations  are 
feeble,  but  college  associations,  which  the  Commissioners 
seem  inclined  to  ignore,  supply  the  most  powerful  and  bene¬ 
ficial  force  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  man  during  his 
U niversity  careei-.  It  is  easy  to  ridicule  this  or  any  other  form 
of  esprit  du  corps,  but  is  it  wise  to  destroy  what  has  proved 
to  be  an  effectual  engine  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  for 
which  the  University  and  the  colleges  exist1?  One  laughs  at 
Tom  Styles,  who  never  did  anything  glorious  in  his  life,  for 
the  pride  with  which  he  takes  to  himself  the  glory  of  being 
an  Englishman.  But  for  all  that,  Tom  Styles  is  a  stouter 
man  in  consequence  of  this  feeling.  A  soldier  may  be  very 
irrational  to  associate  himself  in  any  way  with  the  victories 
won  by  his  regiment  before  he  was  born  ;  but  he  does  like 
to  see  Talavera  or  Waterloo  inscribed  on  the  standard,  and 
he  fights  all  the  better  for  his  bit  of  sentiment.  The  same 
kind  of  feeling,  in  a  different  guise,  is  equally  efficacious  as 
a  stimulus  to  a  college  student ;  and  it  is  surely  more  whole¬ 
some  for  him  to  be  urged  by  a  desire  to  keep  up  the  old 
credit  of  his  college,  and  to  attain  to  its  highest  honours, 
than  to  be  prompted  exclusively  by  the  personal  ambition 
of  taking  the  first  place  in  the  tripos,  and  winning  the 
richest  fellowship  that  may  be  vacant  throughout  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  would  almost 
annihilate  this  sentiment,  instead  of  utilizing  it,  as  judicious 
reformers  would  be  anxious  to  do.  Undergraduates  will 
not  feel  much  enthusiasm  for  their  college  when  they  regard 
it  merely  as  a  school  to  train  them  up  to  the  mark  which  will 
entitle  them  to  go  elsewhere  and  claim  admission  in  a  more 
richly  endowed  corporation.  Tutors,  too,  will  lose  one  of 
the  strongest  influences  which  now  urge  them  to  exertion 
when  they  know  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  retain  the  men 
they  have  trained  as  ornaments  of  their  own  college.  The 
social  life  of  college  fellows  may  not  be  thought  worthy 
of  much  regard,  but  it  plays  its  part  in  the  harmonious 
government  of  the  body,  which  would  scarcely  go  on 
as  efficiently  as  it  does  if  the  ruling  members  had  no  other- 
tie  than  the  fact  that  they  had  been  equally  successful  in  an 
open  examination. 

Even  if  the  maintenance  of  the  colleges  in  their  integrity  as 
distinct  associations  were  less  important  than  we  believe  it  to 
be,  the  project  of  the  Commissioners  would  still  be  a  gratuitous 
interference  with  a  system  that  has  worked  extremely  well.  It 
is  early  enough  to  apply  redress  when  a  grievance  is  found, 
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and  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  elections  to  fellowships  in 
Trinity  and  St.  John’s  are  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  require  the 
admission  of  candidates  from  other  colleges.  It  may  be  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  area  of  competition  should 
be  wide  enough  to  secure  a  regular  supply  of  candidates  really 
worthy  of  distinction.  But  it  is  notorious  that  both  of  the 
colleges  to  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  apply  the  new 
regime  are  able  to  maintain  a  very  high  and  very  constant 
standard.  If  all  the  vacant  fellowships  in  the  University 
were  thrown  into  a  common  stock,  to  be  annually  competed 
for  in  a  monster  examination,  the  result  would  undoubtedly 
be  to  secure  a  fellowship  for  every  man  who,  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  system,  has  a  chance  of  election  at  Trinity  or  St.  John’s. 
The  only  difference  would  be  that  some  of  them  might  find 
themselves  installed  among  strangers,  instead  of  taking  their 
appropriate  places  in  their  own  colleges.  So  far  as  these 
two  colleges  are  concerned,  it  will  not  be  pretended  that 
their  fellowships  would  be  better  filled,  or  their  candidates 
more  suitably  placed,  than  they  are  now.  The  case  is  a  little 
different  in  some  of  the  smaller  colleges.  There  may  per¬ 
haps  be  half  a  dozen  foundations — constituting  in  all  some¬ 
where  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  University — where  the  fellow¬ 
ships  are  not  numerous  enough  to  ensure  a  regular  supply  of 
vacancies.  When  an  opening  does  occur,  there  may  be  none  but 
second-rate  candidates  among  the  members  of  the  college. 
In  such  cases  it  is,  no  doubt,  desirable  that  a  power  of 
selecting  from  a  wider  field  should  exist ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  a  college  should  be  compelled  to  open  its  doors 
to  strangers,  when  it  has  members  of  its  own  body  who  are 
worthy  of  election. 

An  optional  power  of  giving  fellowships  to  members  of 
other  colleges  in  default  of  fit  candidates  at  home,  is 
enough,  if  fairly  exercised,  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  mischief 
which  the  Commissioners  propose  to  remedy  by  uprooting 
the  entire  college  system.  Such  a  power  already  exists  in 
most  colleges,  and  is  frequently  exercised,  and  might  without 
injury  be  extended  throughout  the  University.  But  the 
Commissioners  have  framed  their  model  statutes  to  provide  for 
a  case  which  is  not  only  exceptional,  but  rare  ;  and  they  have 
wholly  disregarded  the  interests  of  the  mass  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  iu  order  to  obviate  an  inconvenience  felt  about  once  in 
two  or  three  years  by  some  of  the  smallest  colleges,  and 
which  nearly  all  of  them  can  and  do  remedy  by  voluntarily 
adopting  for  the  occasion  the  cosmopolitan  principle  which 
the  Commission  would  make  the  inflexible  law  of  the  whole 
University.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  fellowship  standard 
is  not  absolutely  uniform  at  different  colleges,  but  neither 
is  the  honour  equal.  A  man  may  fail  at  Trinity  who  would 
have  succeeded  at  Catharine  Hall,  just  as  he  may  fail  in  life 
by  indulging  too  lofty  an  ambition.  Absolute  equality  of 
standard  between  different  colleges  is  much  less  important 
than  steadiness  from  year  to  year,  even  if  it  would  not  be  a 
positive  inconvenience.  If  fellowships  were  not  known  to 
be  rather  more  easy  of  attainment  atasmall  college, there  would 
be  no  inducement  to  any  undergraduate  to  go  there;  and  the 
end  of  the  open  competition  might  be  to  absorb  the  whole  of 
the  students  into  a  few  of  the  larger  colleges,  leaving  the 
rest  to  stand  not  as  places  of  education,  but  as  maguificently 
endowed  retreats  for  the  winners  in  the  universal  Fellow¬ 
ship  Handicap.  That  such  would  be  the  natural  result 
of  the  project  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  melancholy 
history  of  Downing  College.  This  is  the  only  foundation 
on  which  the  fellows  are  elected  from  the  University  at  large, 
and  it  is  also  the  one  college  where  no  undergraduates 
ever  make  their  appearance.  If  all  emoluments  were  thrown 
open  in  the  same  way,  there  would  soon  be  other  deserts  in 
Cambridge  besides  the  quadrangle  of  Downing. 

On  the  other  points  in  dispute,  the  case  against  the  Com¬ 
missioners  is  by  no  means  so  cleai\  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  college  revenues  ought  to  supply  the  University 
with  such  funds  as  it  really  requires,  and  the  only  serious 
question  is  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  contributions  should 
be  assessed.  The  proposals  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  tenure 
of  fellowships  and  the  compulsory  attendance  of  under¬ 
graduates  in  the  college  chapels  were  rejected  in  a  very 
summary  way  by  the  rather  indignant  meeting  of  Masters  and 
Fellows ;  but  on  the  former  question  there  is  far  more  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  than  seems  to  be  admitted  by  resident  Dons. 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  LIBERALISM  IN  PRUSSIA. 

HAT  the  Regency  and  the  future  reign  of  the  Prince  of 
Prussia  may  be  beneficial  to  his  country  is  the  desire 
of  all  reasonable  politicians  and  the  ardent  hope  of  many 


patriotic  Prussians;  yet  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the 
freedom  which  depends  on  the  inclinations  of  an  individual 
ruler  too  nearly  resembles  the  effect  of  a  beneficent  despotism. 
Englishmen,  born  to  liberty,  are  generally  as  unconscious  of 
its  conditions  as  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  which  has 
always  surrounded  them ;  and  Continental  Liberals,  while 
they  envy  the  great  model  of  constitutional  government, 
invariably  regard  some  of  its  distinctive  features  as  super¬ 
fluous  anomalies.  In  the  absence  of  external  constraint 
there  must  be  willing  obedience,  such  as  that  which  social 
influences  and  accepted  customs  have  in  England  traditionally 
substituted  for  force.  In  a  struggle  with  a  disaffected  or 
turbulent  population,  a  King  will  always  be  more  efficient 
than  an  elective  Assembly.  It  will  not  be  enough  for  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  to  allow  his  Parliament  a  larger  share  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  unless  he  can  induce  the 
nation  to  respect  and  obey  au  authority  which  has  hitherto 
been  little  more  than  nominal.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  change  in  the  electoral  law  would  increase  the 
ordinary  power  of  the  Chambers,  although  the  exercise  of  a 
democratic  franchise  might  occasionally  lead  to  revolutionary 
outbreaks.  At  the  risk  of  tautology,  the  truism  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that,  to  render  Parliamentary  Government 
possible,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  Parliament  which 
can  govern.  The  recent  manifesto  of  the  Progresista  party 
iu  Spain  combined  repeated  eulogies  of  the  English  system 
with  an  avowal  of  adherence  to  the  Constitution  of  1812;  but 
it  would  have  been  as  reasonable  to  recommend  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy  by  pointing  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  United  States.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  freedom 
in  the  abstract,  the  liberties  of  England  have  not  been  fostered 
by  Universal  Suffrage,  Ballot,  or  the  compulsory  division 
of  heritages.  Local  and  personal  independence,  the  subordi¬ 
nation  of  official  authority  to  private  rights,  the  approximate 
coincidence  of  social  preponderance  with  political  power — 
all  those  relations,  in  short,  which  Continental  Liberals 
habitually  denounce — have  been  from  the  first  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  English  Constitution.  Theorists  may 
at  their  pleasure  prefer  an  American  or  Australian  demo¬ 
cracy,  but  the  only  free  country  in  Europe  has  hitherto 
steadily  abstained  from  experiments  such  as  those  which 
failed  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent  in  1848. 

The  substitution  of  administrative  interference  for  indi¬ 
vidual  energy  is  the  bane  of  Prussia  as  well  as  of  France, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  considerable  party  in  the 
country  desires  a  comprehensive  change  of  system.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  social  condition  of  the  population  may  render 
it  impossible  to  organize  local  centres  of  political  influence. 
Provinces  inhabited  by  mere  peasants,  who  acknowledge  no 
natural  leaders,  must  necessarily  be  governed  in  the  name  of 
some  extraneous  authority.  The  only  party  which  has  cul¬ 
tivated  traditions  analogous  to  those  of  England  has  unfor¬ 
tunately  been  led,  by  a  German  spirit  of  exaggeration,  and 
perhaps  by  sectional  prejudice,  to  incur,  and  in  some  measure 
to  deserve,  universal  unpopularity.  The  Junkers  or  provincial 
gentry  have  been  identified,  through  their  organ  the  Kreuz - 
Zeitung ,  with  anti-national  politics,  with  religious  hypocrisy, 
with  servility  to  the  Court,  and  with  insolence  to  the  people ; 
and  strong  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  new  Regent  will 
withdraw  the  favour  which  his  brother  has  always  shown  to 
the  obnoxious  faction.  Yet  the  party,  as  it  fantastically 
terms  itself,  of  the  Cross,  has  been  the  principal  opponent  of 
bureaucratic  omnipotence,  and  Frederick.  William  IV.  was 
influenced  by  no  despotic  tendencies  in  his  perhaps  mistaken 
desire  to  create  a  political  aristocracy.  His  own  opinions 
were  formed  by  the  teaching  of  scholars  and  politicians  who 
regarded  the  levelling  despotism  of  France  with  well-founded 
antipathy,  and  he  probably  regretted  the  success  with  which 
his  predecessors  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  prepared  the 
way  for  modern  centralization.  The  French  commonplace, 
that  the  armies  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Empire  scattered 
the  seeds  of  liberty  through  Europe,  is  reducible  to  the  fact 
that  they  annihilated  all  privileges  and  franchises,  to  leave  a 
clear  field  for  despotic  government.  Down  to  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution,  there  were  in  almost  all  parts  of  Germany  con¬ 
stitutional  assemblies,  free  cities,  and  nobility  and  gentry 
holding  immediately  of  the  Empire ;  but  Napoleon  swept 
away  all  vestiges  of  medieval  independence,  and  the  sovereigns 
who  recovered  their  territory  or  independence  at  his  fall  were 
but  too  willing  to  profit  by  his  political  confiscations. 

The  German  patriots  of  the  time,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
traced  the  calamities  of  their  country  to  the  want  of  public 
spirit  and  self-reliance  which  had  followed  on  the  decay  oi 
liberty.  The  vigorous  sovereigns  oi  Prussia  had  established 
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the  most  uniform  and  regular  monarchy  in  Germany,  only 
to  see  it  collapse  in  1806  like  a  house  of  cards  ;  and  it  was 
naturally  thought  that  the  best  security  against  the  return 
of  French  supi’emacy  was  to  be  found  in  the  systematic  repudia¬ 
tion  of  French  pi’inciples.  The  whole  of  Stein’s  later  life  was 
devoted  to  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  which  are 
travestied  in  the  Kreuz-Zeitung,  arid  openly  repudiated  by 
the  Liberal  party.  Niebuhr's  efforts  in  the  same  direction 
probably  exercised  a  more  direct  influence  over  the  King’s 
imaginative  disposition.  The  Junkers,  who  had  been  sternly 
discountenanced  by  Frederick  William  I.  and  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  took  advantage  of  the  royal  bias  to  increase  their 
influence  by  affecting  a  sympathy  with  Prussian  interests,  and 
with  certain  vague  religious  aspirations.  The  Prussian  nation 
rejoices  to  know  that  the  Regent  has  no  romantic  fancies, 
and  confidently  trusts  that  lie  will  persevere  in  the  traditional 
policy  of  his  family.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  Hohenzollerns,  though  they  have  been  energetic  and 
often  beneficent  rulers,  have  never  greatly  favoured  the 
extension  of  popular  franchises.  The  able  Prussian  writer 
who  lately  published  a  liberal  manifesto  in  the  Times,  may 
probably  be  justified  in  believing  that  the  party  of  the  Cross 
is,  under  present  circumstances,  an  obsolete  and  impracticable 
faction.  The  nation  must  be  free,  if  it  is  to  be  free  at  all, 
by  the  use  of  its  own  qualities  and  advantages,  and  not  by 
a  servile  imitation  of  inapplicable  English  institutions.  The 
melancholy  experience  of  1848  has  proved,  to  those  who 
required  demonstration,  that  liberty  is  not  to  be  enjoyed 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  mob,  and  it  remains  to  be  shown 
whether  there  are  materials  for  an  efficient  Government  in 
any  class  between  the  Crown  and  the  rabble.  If  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  to  be  tried  during  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  new  ruler  is 
generally  believed  to  possess  the  rare  qualifications  of  honesty 
and  common  sense. 


LITERARY  DUELLING. 

HWIE  enormous  disadvantage  under  which  the  intellect  of 
-1  France  has  been  placed  by* a  system  of  government 
which  forbids  it  to  occupy  itself  directly  with  the  interests 
and  aspirations  of  the  present  moment,  has  been  partially 
compensated  by  the  uuity  of  feeling  which  common  dangers 
and  a  common  proscription  have  produced  among  the  chiefs 
of  French  literature.  Never  were  the  great  writers  of 
France  so  closely  drawn  together.  Men  whom  diversity  of 
pursuits,  difference  of  opinions,  and  above  all,  the  pride 
of  heading  a  school,  seemed  to  have  permanently  separated, 
have  discovered  the  thread  which  united  their  lines  of  pro¬ 
gress,  or,  at  all  events,  agree  that  their  labours  will  be 
equally  in  vain  without  the  free  air  and  liberty  of  movement 
which  all  are  alike  panting  to  recover.  But  the  remarkable 
kindliness  which  has  grown  up  recently  among  the  great 
representatives  of  French  thought  is  singularly  contrasted 
with  the  acrimony  and  quarrelsomeness  which  are  beginning 
to  distinguish  French  authors  of  a  lower  grade.  The 
numerous  writers  who  devote  themselves  to  the  Parisian 
theatres,  and  a  class— almost  unknown  in  England,  but 
extraordinarily  large  in  France — which  occupies  itself 
nearly  exclusively  with  dramatic  criticism,  are  becoming 
especially  notorious  for  the  furiousness  of  their  disputes; 
and  it  is  just  now  reported  in  Paris  that  the  attention 
of  the  Government  has  been  seriously  attracted  by 
the  number  of  duels  which  they  have  been  fighting,  it 
is  not  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
personal  relations  of  these  gentlemen  are  in  a  singular  state. 
There  has  recently  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
“satirical”  journals  published  in  Paris — and  for  the  honour 
of  our  country  we  are  bound  to  say  that  a  “  satirical  ”  paper 
is  something  infinitely  less  kindly,  and  considerably  less 
humorous,  than  a  comic  journal  of  the  English  type.  These 
imitators  of  the  old  Charivari  are  positively  crammed  with 
literary  scandal,  oi-,  to  put  it  more  clearly,  with  scandal  about 
the  lives  of  literary  men  :  and  the  Englishman  who  buys 
one  of  them  has  never  probably  before  seen  so  much  dirty 
linen  washed  in  public.  A  good  deal  of  grotesqueness  is 
added  to  their  bitterness  by  the  loi  tie  la  signature.  There 

is  a  certain  oddity  in  M.  X - ’s  giving  a  detailed  narrative 

of  the  reception  of  his  first  vaudeville,  but  it  is  over¬ 
powering  to  read  that  M.  A - had  his  ears  boxed  in  a  cafe 

the  other  clay  for  impertinence  to  a  lady,  and  to  find  the 
statement  authenticated  with  the  Christian  and  surname 
of  M.  B - . 

The  grand  cause  of  this  literary  civil  war  appears  to  be  the 


sternness  of  the  French  Government  in  prohibiting  political 
discussion.  A  dozen  years  ago,  the  crowd  of  minor  writers 
which  forms  an  unhealthy  and  unnatural  proportion  of  the 
population  of  Paris,  found  room  enough  for  its  genius  in  the 
by-ways  of  politics.  They  are  all  closed  now,  and  the  French 
equivalent  for  “  No  Thoroughfare”  stares  you  in  the  face 
wherever  you  move.  The  only  form  of  opposition  which 
remains  possible  is  one  which  demands  more  reading  and 
more  reflection  than  usually  go  to  the  education  of  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  Figaro  or  the  Journal  Pour  Eire.  The  great 
lessons  of  the  past  may  still  be  so  read  as  to  imply  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  demagogic  despotism,  and  every  now  and  then 
an  arrow  from  the  historian’s  quiver  may  be  made  to  wound 
as  deeply  as  the  bitterest  personal  attack,  without  its 
being  possible  for  the  victim  to  retaliate  ever  so  slightly 
on  the  marksman.  The  only  blow  under  which  the 
existing  French  Government  has  visibly  winced  was 
dealt  by  the  papers  of  M.  Ampere  in  the  Revue  ties  Deux 
Monties.  A  Potentate  who  seems  to  consider  the  architec¬ 
tural  regeneration  of  the  French  cities  as  one  principal  part 
of  his  mission  was  touched  to  the  quick  by  a  series  of  calm 
and  learned  essays,  establishing  that  the  decay  of  the  ai'ts,  - 
and  of  architecture  in  particular,  in  the  capital  of  the  Caesars 
had  exactly  varied  with  the  intensity  of  despotism.  It  would 
of  course  be  mere  mockery  to  bid  a  writer,  whose  whole  stock 
in  trade  consists  in  some  command  of  language  and  a  lively 
imagination,  to  address  himself  to  themes  which  are  mono¬ 
polized  by  the  pedants  of  the  Academy.  What  then  is  he 
to  write  about  1  It  is  still  not  illegal  to  satirize  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  particular  classes  of  French  society ;  but,  as 
poor  M.  DE  Pene  discovered  to  his  cost,  it  is  extremely 
dangerous.  Afraid,  therefore,  to  attack  the  Government, 
afraid  to  attack  the  army,  afraid  to  attack  the  clergy, 
and  unwilling  (for  the  topic  is  used  up)  to  joke  about  the 
bourgeoisie,  the  French  satirical  writers  are  like  wolves 
when  the  deer  have  fled  the  country,  or  like  the  English 
Barons  when  they  lost  their  French  apanages.  Necessarily, 
they  have  turned  on  each  other.  And  the  civil  blood  thus 
shed  is  poured  out  in  greater  profusion  from  the  practice 
which  prevails  among  them  of  parading  their  wounds  in  the 
open  air.  The  popular  authors  of  France  have  contracted 
of  late  years  the  bad  habit,  not  quite  unknown  in  England, 
of  treating  the  public  as  a  friend  into  whose  ear  they  are 
entitled  to  pour  their  most  intimate  confidences.  They 
make  no  scruple  of  publicly  confessing  their  sins,  publicly 
lamenting  their  woes,  and  publicly  abusing  or  forgiving  their 
enemies.  The  system  is  a  bad  one  in  itself.  It  is  no  more 
defensible  than  would  be  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Edwin  James 
in  confiding  his  private  misfortunes — if  so  prosperous  a 
gentleman  has  any — to  the  juries  whom  he  wheedles,  hectors, 
or  melts  to  tears.  But,  besides  its  intrinsic  indecency,  the 
example  of  the  French  writers  shows  that  it  has  the  additional 
inconvenience  of  keeping  a  whole  class  in  permanently  boiling 
water. 

The  French  Government  is  said  to  be  quite  in  earnest  in 
its  wish  to  put  a  stop  to  duelling,  or  at  all  events  to  di¬ 
minish  the  frequency  of  duels.  It  was  a  great  deal  too 
much  afraid  of  the  army  to  take  notice  of  the  affair  be¬ 
tween  Hyene  and  De  Pene,  but  its  helplessness  on  that 
occasion  has  probably  made  it  all  the  more  eager  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  simpler  task  of  preventing  civilians  from  fighting. 
It  is  really  wonderful  that  so  little  has  hitherto  been  done. 
No  Government  has  an  interest  in  promoting  duels,  and  the  au¬ 
thorities  in  France  are  probably  quite  conscious  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  duelling  is  closely  connected  with  that  lawlessness 
which  it  is  their  first  object  to  suppress.  Yet  all  preceding 
Governments  have  displayed  strange  hesitation  on  this 
subject,  and  some  of  them  have  confessed  a  doubt,  rare 
enough  in  France,  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  law  to 
cope  with  an  inveterate  habit.  A  glance  at  England  might 
have  reassured  them.  Englishmen  are  naturally  quite  as 
prone  to  these  private  combats  as  Frenchmen.  Their  per¬ 
sonal  pride,  which  exhibits  itself  all  over  Europe  in  the  form 
of  shyness  and  reserve,  is  exactly  the  quality  which,  under  a 
different  system,  would  render  them  madly  punctilious  011 
the  point  of  honour.  As  a  fact,  this  has  been  an  eminently 
duelling  country,  for  our  law  was  till  recently  impotent, 
and  we  never  had  any  court  like  the  old  tribunal  of  the 
Marshals  of  France,  which  was  expressly  constituted  for  the 
punishment  of  duellists.  What  is  it,  then,  which  has  made 
duelling  as  obsolete  among  us  as  a  tournament,  and  a  duel- 
list  as  rare  or  as  ridiculous  as  a  man  in  coat-armour?  Not 
certainly  any  superiority  to  our  neighbours  in  morality 
or  religion,  for  enough  goes  on  among  us  to  show  that  if 
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certain  external  restraints  were  removed  we  should  fight 
as  fiercely,  and  for  as  little  cause,  as  they  do..  The  real 
preventive  of  duelling  in  England  is  the  firmness  of 
our  judges  in  treating  duelling  as  murder,  and  of  the 
authorities  at  the  Horse-Guards  in  considering  it  a,  high 
military  crime.  This  sternness  of  our  civil  and  military 
tribunals  is  barely  thirty  years  old,  but  it  has  been  entirely 
effectual.  The  truth  is,  men  will  not  fight  as  principals,  and 
above  all  will  not  officiate  as  seconds,  when  the  penalty  is  a 
disgraceful  as  well  as  a  severe  one.  Duelling  has  been  put 
down  by  our  law,  and  this  has  been  done  in  a  country  where 
the  incapacity  of  criminal  legislation  to  diminish  private 
immorality  has  all  but  passed  into  a  commonplace.  It  is 
quite  incredible  that  as  much  might  not  be  accomplished  in 
Prance.  French  jurisprudence  already  comprehends  duelling 
within  its  definition  of  murder  ;  French  law  is  much  more 
easily  worked  than  ours ;  and  Frenchmen,  except  in  their 
paroxysms  of  lawlessness,  have  the  fear  of  the  law  much  more 
constantly  before  their  eyes  than  Englishmen,  and  obey  it 
much  more  readily.  If  these  things  can  be  done  in  the  green 
wood  of  English  character  and  English  institutions,  they 
may  surely  across  the  Channel  be  effected  in  the  dry. 


ENGLAND  AND  HER  CRITICS. 

7E  have  really  gone  on  so  long  abusing  ourselves,  and  getting 
abused  by  our  neighbours,  that  an  occupation  sufficiently 
entertaining  when  it  was  novel  begins,  now  that  it  is  stale,  to  be 
something  tedious.  Too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  always  tire¬ 
some,  and  we  may  get  sick  even  of  invective  against  ourselves. 
The  hanaliie  of  self-depreciation  is  what  the  French  call  uste  a 
la  conic,  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  hardly  now  discover 
whether  it  is  our  own  press  or  that  of  other  countries  which  pla¬ 
giarises,  the  one  from  the  other,  in  the  monotonous  tirade  against 
everything  that  is  English.  There  is  something  original  and 
refreshing  in  the  notion  of  saying  a  good  word  for  England.  It 
almost  looks  like  the  rehabilitation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Messalina, 
or  Kichard  the  Third.  It  is  pleasant,  just  for  a  change,  to  be  well 
spoken  of,  even  in  French.  It  permits  us  to  hope  that  the 
example  may  prove  infectious,  and  that  one  day  it  may  be  un¬ 
fashionable  even  for  English  journals  to  traduce  their  country. 
For  our  part  we  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  that  day  arrive,  for  wo 
confess  we  have  some  puritanical  doubts  as  to  the  redeeming 
merit  of  those  constant  scourgings  w  hich,  by  the  hands  of  our 
pious  and  contrite  public  instructors,  we  are  perpetually  applying 
to  our  own  backs. 

It  is  therefore  with  unmixed  pleasure  that  we  have  read  in  the 
last  number  of  Le  Correspondant- — a  publication  whose  merits 
are  not  so  widely  appreciated  in  this  country  as  they  deserve — 
a  study  on  England  and  the  English,  from  the  pen  of  M.  de 
Montalembert.  It  signifies  little  who  makes  your  caricature, 
but  if  you  want  a  portrait  you  must  have  an  artist.  To  no  hand 
in  Europe  would  we  more  willingly  give  a  commission  to  paint 
the  country  that  we  love  than  to  that  of  M.  de  Montalembert. 
He  has  already  given  us  a  specimen  of  his  powers,  and  his  last 
essay,  to  our  taste,  surpasses  his  previous  efforts.  In  the  article  to 
which  we  refer,  and  which  is  entitled  “Un  Debat  sur  1  Inde  au 
Parlement  Anglais,”  will  be  found  the  most  splendid,  and  on  the 
whole,  we  venture  to  say,  the  justest  vindication  which  has  yet 
appeared  of  the  character  of  England,  against  those  malignant 
assaults  which  have  been  levelled  against  her  in  the  Continental 
press,  and  from  which  she  has  been  so  ill-defended  by  her  own. 
The  brilliant  abilities  which  (in  the  days  before  the  ox  of  tyranny 
had  gone  over  the  tongue  of  France)  made  M.  de  Montalembert 
the  first  orator  of  an  eloquent  nation,  and  which,  even  in  these 
days  of  barbarism  and  silence,  has  left  him  second  to  no  writer 
in  Europe,  are  not  the  only  qualifications  which  he  brings  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  worthy  and  elevated  work.  rIo  a  man 
of  genius  and  honour  in  France,  the  contemplation  of  English 
liberty  is  almost  the  only  consolation  which  remains.  It 
is  to  the  exile  the  home  of  that  freedom  that  he  has  lost — the 
bow  in  the  heavens  which  is  a  perpetual  assurance  that  the 
deluge  of  Imperialism  shall  not  altogether  sweep  his  race  from 
the  earth.  What  it  is  that  leads  M.  de  Montalembert  frequently 
to  visit  a  country  whose  admiration  lie  repays  with  a  generous 
interest,  he  has  painted  in  a  sentence  which  we  will  not  mar  by 
inadequate  translation  : — “  Quand  je  sens  quo  le  marasme  me 
gagne,  quand  les  orcilles  me  tiutent,  tantot  du  bourdonnement 
des  chroniqueurs  d’antichambre,  tantot  du  fracas  des  fanatiques 
qui  sc  croient  nos  rnaitres,  et  des  hypocrites  qui  nous  croientleurs 
dupes  ;  quand  j’etouffe  30us  le  poid  d’une  atmosphere  chargee  de 
miasmes  serviles  et  corrupteurs,  je  cours  respirer  un  air  plus  pur 
et  prendre  un  bain  de  vie  dans  la  fibre  Angleterre.” 

He  dismisses  from  his  audience  with  an  exquisite  irony  those 
“  esprits  progresses”  and  those  “  politiques  optimistes”  who 
“  ruminate  in  peace  the  fat  pasturages  of  a  contented  tranquil¬ 
lity.”  He  demands  that  ‘‘they  shall  envy  him,  and  those  like 
him,  who  envy  them  nothing,”  “le  droit  de  rester  fideles  a  leur 
passe,  aux  sollicitudes  de  l’esprit,  aux  aspirations  do  la  liberte.” 
“  I  write,”  he  says,  “  for  my  own  satisfaction  and  that  of 
a  small  number  of  dotards,  antiquaries,  maniacs  if  you  please, 
like  myself,  who  interest  themselves  in  the  study  of  institu¬ 


tions  which  we  no  longer  possess,  but  which  once  were  our 
own,  and  w'hich  seem  still  to  my  unenlightened  intelligence 
deserving  of  envy  and  admiration.”  He  suggests,  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  wit,  that  the  study  of  English  liberty,  which  he  designates 
as  an  “  archeologie  contemporaire,”  may  be  permitted  to  amuse 
the  leisure  of  a  Continental  recluse,  perhaps  as  well  as  “  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  or  a  disquisition  on  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.” 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  M.  de  Mont  alembert  hurls  at 
the  absolutist,  and  especially  the  religious,  press  of  the  Continent 
the  destructive  bolts  of  his  scathing  sarcasm.  He  dissects  to  its 
roots  the  source  of  the  malignant  pleasure  with  which  the 
threatened  destruction  of  our  Indian  Empire  was  everywhere 
hailed,  but  nowhere  with  such  undissembled  cynicism  as  in  the 
Loyalist  and  Catholic  journals  of  France.  “  I  felt  what  every 
intelligent  Liberal  feels,  that  this  attitude  of  the  Continental  press 
on  the  question  of  India  is  only  one  more  demonstration  of  that 
great  fact  which  is  the  immortal  honour  of  contemporary  England. 
All  the  apologists  of  absolutism,  ancient,  or  modern,  monarchical 
or  democratic,  are  against  her ;  for  her,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  all  those  who  yet  remain  faithful  to  that  well-regulated 
liberty  of  which  she  has  been  the  cradle,  and  of  which  she  re¬ 
mains  to  this  day  the  invincible  bulwark.” 

We  cannot  at  this  moment  borrow  more  largely  from  a  com¬ 
position  whose  spirit  is  too  refined  to  admit  ot  extraction,  and 
whose  sentiments  are  so  weighty  that  the  process  of  condensation 
is  already  exhausted.  Content  to  refer  our  readers,  to  the 
original  of  a  panegyric  which  shines  not  more  by  its  intrinsic 
brilliancy  than  by  its  extraordinary  rarity,  we  must  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  that  section  of  the  discourse  which  alone  par¬ 
takes  of  a  tone  of  censure  and  regret.  It  is  not  without  pain 
that  we  hear  from  the  lips  of  such  a  critic  the  expression  of  the 
“  indignation  which  must  be  excited  by  the  excessive  rigour  of 
the  punishments  inllicted  on  the  vanquished  or  captive  rebels. 
After  making  all  allowance  for  the  terrible  provocation  alter 
shaming  our  French  accusers  by  the  example  of  the.  atrocities 
committed  by  their  armies  in  France  and  in  the  'Tyrol,  and 
still  more  by  the  butchers  of  the  Convention  in  La  Vendee 
(he  might  have  added  by  the  Loyalists  under  Louis  XIV.  in 
the  Palatinate)— still,  says  M.  de  Montalembert,  “  I  am  not  the 
less  convinced  that  the  just  measure  of  repression  has  been  over¬ 
passed,  and  that  these  executions  en  masse  of  captured  Sepoys,  sys¬ 
tematically  continued  after  the  first  ebullition  of  grief  lashed  into 
passion  by  unheard-of  atrocities,  will  imprint  an  indelible  blot  on 
the  history  of  the  English  dominion  in  India.  It  was  no  longer 
justice — it  had  become  vengeance.  A  people  really  free  should 

leave  this  miserable  privilege  of  cruelty  to  revolted  slaves.  A 
Christian  people  ought  to  know  that  it  is  at  once  unlawful  and 
impossible  for  it  to  compete  with  heathen  races  in  a  rivalry  of 
torture.  It  belongs  to  the  English  gentlemen  who  direct  the 
military  and  political  operations  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges,  to  know'  how  to  resist  the  odious  language  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  press.”  . 

But  how  are  we  to  answer  M.  de  Montalembert  r1  W e,  indeed, 
know  that  our  case  is  good,  and  that  the  conscience  of  our 
country  is  clear.  We  know  that  English  gentlemen  have  not 
been  wanting  in  the  sacred  duties  to  which  M.  de  Montalembert 
invites  them.  They  have  resisted,  not  the  “odious  language  ot 
the  “  Anglo-Indian  ”  press  alone,  but  the  shallow  and  malignant 
outcry  which  has  assailed  their  characters  at  home.  M.  de  Mon- 
talcmbert  was  unfortunately  in  England  just  at  the  moment 
when  English  journalism  was  infected  with  the  cowardly 
panic  which  it  had  contracted  from  the  terrors  of  the 
Calcutta  shopkeepers.  The  cry  against  “  Clemency  Canning 
was  not  the  invention  of  the  Indian  press — it  was  the 
coinage  of  the  Times,  which  professed  to  be  so  much  scan¬ 
dalized  at  the  Ellcnborough  despatch.  When  we  remember 
the  false  and  truculent  libels  which  were  published  against  Mr. 
J.  P.  Grant,  because  he  was  supposed  not  to  have  given  in  to 
the  fashionable  doctrine  of  indiscriminate  vengeance,  how 
can  we  wonder  if  M.  de  Montalembert  has  been  led  to  take 
for  acted  realities  the  horrors  which  the  English  press  seemed 
insatiably  to  demand.  But,  happily,  between  the  blind  and 
panic-stricken  fury  of  journalism  and  the  reputation  of  the 
English  people  stood  the  wisdom  of  that  system  of  Govern¬ 
ment  whose  true  value  M.  de  Montalembert  has  so  thoroughly 
appreciated,  and  which  was  equal  to  the  emergency  it  wms 
called  upon  to  encounter.  Am  atrocity  of  language  and  cruelty 
of  spirit,  foreign  to  the  English  nation,  were  the  offspring  of  a 
mortal  panic.  We  owe  it  to  the  courage  of  our  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  that  these  deeds  of  shame  were  never,  in  fact,  executed  ;  but 
we  also  owe  it  to  the  cowardice  of  a  portion  of  our  press  that  they 
are  still  believed,  against  us.  Since  the  crisis  of  the  danger  has 
passed  away,  and  with  it  the  fears  which  it  inspired,  even  jour¬ 
nalists  have  begun  to  recollect  that  they  are  Englishmen  and 
Christians.  The  cry  for  indiscriminate  vengeanceisnolonger  heard, 
and  the  English  press  is  no  longer  disgraced  by  savage  diatribes 
against  those  statesmen  w  ho  in  the  moment  of  peril  had  the 
courage  to  maintain  unshaken  the  principles  of  mercy  and  justice. 

We  might  perhaps  have  appealed  to  this  altered  tone  as  a  prool 
that  the  sentiments  on  behalf  of  which  M.  de  Montalembert 
protests  have  resumed  their  sway.  But  unfortunately,  just  at 
this  moment,  there  appears  one  of  those  raw-head  and  bloody- 
bones  articles  which  have  disgraced  the  English  name  through  the 
lengthand  breadth  of  Europe.  In  all  tlieegotismof  self-justification 
the  Times  endeavours  to  make  out  that  all  the  barbarities  which 
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it  clamoured  for  hare  been  carried  into  effect — that  “Clemency” 
Canning  was  indeed  not  clement — and  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  was 
the  butcher  which  he  was  abused  for  not  having  become.  This 
eagerness  to  establish  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  prophet 
at  the  expense  of  proving  oneself  a  bad  patriot,  would  be  ridi¬ 
culous  if  it  were  not  shocking.  But  the  Times  seems  to  feel 
that  it  has  lately  been  found  out  too  often  in  the  wrong  to  allow 
of  its  missing  any  opportunity  to  prove  itself  in  the  right.  So  it 
labours  to  establish,  in  verification  of  its  own  sanguinary  clamour, 
that  already  of  the  Bengal  Sepoys  8o  per  cent  have  fallen  by  the 
sword,  and  that  the  remaining  20  cannot,  and  must  not  be 
spared.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  Times  should  seem  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  fact  of  the  cruelties  which  it  advocates  having  been 
m  effect  practised  would  in  some  unexplained  manner  improve  its 
own  moral  position.  It  argues  as  though  a  man  who  recom¬ 
mends  his  neighbour  to  kill  his  wife  were  in  some  measure 
justified  if  the  woman  really  is  murdered — we  suppose,  on  the 
principle  that  that  which  has  been  must  have  been,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  been.  But  the  true  answer,  both  to  the  Times 
and  to  M.  de  Montal ember t,  who  has  been  deceived  by  the 
Times,  is  that  these  things  are  not  so.  The  story  of  the  massacre 
of  the  eighty  per  cent.,  on  which  the  advocates  of  indiscriminate 
slaughter  so  strongly  rely  for  their  justification,  is  as  false  as 
the  hideous  fables  of  mutilation  which  were  fabricated  to 
inflame  the  passions  and  exasperate  the  rage  of  an  alarmed 
people.  There  may  have  been  here  and  there  acts  of  individual 
cruelty  in  the  hour  of  victory  —  there  may  have  been  hot 
and  unnecessary  slaughter.  But  the  cold,  calculating,  cowardly 
vengeance  which  M.  de  Montalembert  repudiates  -with  so 
just  an  indignation,  and  of  which  the  Times  is  so  shameless 
an  advocate — this  we  firmly  believe  is  a  stain  from  which  the 
English  name  has  been  saved  by  the  courage  and  the  humanity 
of  those  English  gentlemen  to  whom  M.  de  Montalembert 
appeals.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  bear  charges  so  grievous,  while 
we  know  they  are  unjust.  But  how  can  we  defend  ourselves 
when  the  men  who  prove  the  case  against  us  are  our  own 
witnesses  ?  How  are  we  to  persuade  the  Continent  of  Europe 
that  the  English  press  in  this  matter  has  cruelly  misrepresented 
English  feeling  and  English  policy  ?  How  can  we  expect  even 
so  friendly  a  critic  as  M.  de  Montalembert  to  do  us  justice, 
when  we  do  so  little  justice  to  ourselves? 


SEASIDE  BOOKS  IN  FRANCE. 

M  JULES  JANIN  has  recently  written  a  preface  to  a  new 
.  edition  of  a  novel  which  has  been  published  at  Paris 
within  the  last  few  months,  and  which  has  had  a  great  success. 
This  preface  takes  the  shape  of  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  his 
lady-friends,  Madame  Bernard.  She  is  at  the  seaside,  and  it 
strikes  M.  Jules  Janin  that  she  would  like  a  good  and  pleasant 
story.  She  is  gone  to  be  idle,  and  enjoy  the  fresh  breezes 
of  Treport  with  her  husband  and  her  child,  but  mere  idleness 
is  tiring,  and  she  must  have  something  to  read.  Fortunately  M. 
Janin  can  accommodate  her.  He  has  a  volume,  very  .portable 
and  very  well  printed ;  its  contents  are  ingenious,  affecting,  and 
masterly.  It  is  a  romance,  or  rather  a  poem— a  treasure  of 
art  which  has  all  of  poetry  but  the  form.  It  is  full  of  passion,  of 
tenderness,  and  of  grace.  Suddenly  the  writing  of  the  preface 
is  interrupted  by  a  letter  from  Madame  Bernard  herself.  She 
writes  to  ask  whether  M.  Janin  has  read  this  very  same  story, 
which  she  herself  is  about  to  begin  to  read  for  the  third  time. 
The  book  to  which  this  is  the  preface  is  called  Fanny.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  any  very  detailed  sketch  of  the  plot,  but  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  story  is  that  the  lover  of  Fanny  is  jealous  of  her 
husband — that  he  cannot  bear  to  have  his  empire  divided — that 
he  is  delighted  when  he  makes  her  swear  to  obey  his  wishes,  and 
plunged  into  an  abysmal  despair  when  he  convinces  himself  that 
she  forswears  herself.  Of  the  novel  itself  we  do  not  wish  to  say 
much.  It  has  the  literary  merit  of  painting  vividly  and  suc¬ 
cinctly  a  series  of  mental  phases  without  the  assistance  of  external 
action — it  is  a  book  which  leaves  a  distinct  impression.  But  it  is 
not  the  story  that  is  chiefly  striking  in  the  volume — it  is  the 
preface.  It  is  the  fact  that  a  well-known  author  should  recom¬ 
mend  this  story  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  as  a  pleasant  study 
at  the  seaside — that  the  lady  should  write  to  say  she  is  reading 
it  at  the  seaside  for  the  third  time — and  that  both  correspondents 
have  given  their  names  to  the  public.  This  takes  us  into  an 
un-English  world  of  manners  and  thought  far  more  completely 
than  the  mere  reading  of  the  story.  Adultery  is  to  be  found  in 
every  country;  and  it  is  very  natural  that  there  should  be  stories 
written  to  describe  and  glorify  it.  But  when  a  lady  lets  the 
whole  world  know  that  she  is  spending  her  summer  days  in 
reading  and  re-reading  a  book  of  which  the  whole  aim  is  to 
refine  upon  adultery  by  exaggerating  every  morbid  feeling  of 
susceptibility  and  curiosity  that  can  attend  it,  this  reveals  to  us 
a  state  of  society  which  is  utterly  unlike  anything  we  have  in 
England. 

If  it  requires  to  be  said,  let  it  be  said  as  often  and  as  plainly 
as  possible,  that  it  is  a  very  great  blessing  that  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  England.  But  if  we  are  to  speak  of  the  Continent  at 
all,  and  attempt  to  understand  it,  we  must  do  something  more 
than  express  disapprobation.  We  must  set  before  us  what  is  the 
thing  of  which  we  disapprove,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  do  this. 
Really  to  enter  into  an  alien  habit  of  thought  requires  an  effort  of 
the  mind.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  the  Turks  refer  everything 


to  fate,  but  an  appreciation  of  the  difference  caused  by  fatalism 
can  only  be  attained  by  close  examination  of  Oriental  life,  and 
by  prolonged  reflection  on  the  consequences  of  introducing  this 
new  element  into  the  working  of  the  mind.  So  we  cannot  with¬ 
out  some  trouble  understand  that  portion  of  French  society 
which,  retaining  self-respect  and  its  own  moral  standard,  finds  a 
fitting  study  for  a  lady  at  the  seaside  in  what  appear  to  us  the 
revolting  pages  of  Fanny.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  make  an  effort 
to  give  as  much  distinctness  as  possible  to  the  thoughts  which 
these  seaside  studies  awaken. 

Stories  like  Fanny  are  accepted  in  France  both  as  morally 
right  and  as  morally  useful.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  novelist  to  paint  life  as  it  is,  not  to  draw  an  ideal, 
or  set  up  an  example,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  passions  of 
the  sexes  may  be  held  to  claim  a  place  in  the  sketch.  The  best 
fictions,  those  that  take  the  greatest  hold  on  mankind,  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  drawn  from  the  life.  And  in  every  country  the  novel¬ 
ist  is  permitted  to  paint  much  that  in  strict  morality  is  far  from 
being  blameless.  The  fighting,  swearing,  drinking  duellist,  who 
under  different  shapes  has  delighted  Mr.  Lever’s  readers  through 
a  series  of  years,  is  a  character  made  entertaining  by  the  novelist, 
but  not  an  ideal  or  a  model.  What  character  in  modern  fiction 
is  equal  to  Becky  Sharpe  as  a  piece  of  drawing,  as  a  creation, 
lifelike  and  yet  unique.  But  cheating  creditors,  and  living  on  the 
follies  of  profligate  old  noblemen  are  things  which  women  do,  but 
which  they  certainly  ought  not  to  do.  Of  these  things  the  novelist 
is  permitted  to  speak.  Among  all  wickednesses,  why  is  he  to  refrain 
from  speakingof  that  w ickedness  which  occupies  society  so  greatly, 
which  agitates  individuals  so  profoundly,  which  gives  a  typical 
complexion  to  the  whole  relations  of  men  and  women  ?  And  if 
he  is  to  speak  of  it  on  the  plea  that  his  business  is  to  draw  from 
the  life,  why  should  he  not  speak  plainly,  openly,  and  faithfully  ? 
The  French  do  not  think  the  English  novelist  right  in  point  of 
morals,  but  wrong  in  point  of  art.  They  accuse  bim  of  an  aban¬ 
donment  of  one  part  of  his  task,  out  of  deference  to  a  purely 
conventional  prudery.  They  themselves  are  not  deterred  from 
painting  a  scarlet  lady  scarlet,  when  they  find  her  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  foreground.  They  frequent  a  world  where 
passion  is  allowed  to  have  free  play,  and  where  the  free  play 
of  passion  is  a  prominent  subject  of  interest  and  a  prominent 
topic  of  discourse.  What  they  see  and  hear  they  set  down 
on  paper.  Sometimes  they  descend  to  mere  coarseness  and 
indecency,  but  generally  they  keep  tolerably  clear  of  this, 
because  it  is  a  low  walk  of  art.  The  physical  sensations 
are  a  part  of  passion  very  inferior  to  the  mental  feelings, 
and  the  highest  line  of  art  is  to  explore  those  feelings  to  the 
uttermost.  This  is  the  success  which  Fanny  is  considered  to  have 
achieved.  It  has  taken  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  "work 
cut— the  analysis  of  a  morbid  jealousy — and  it  has  put  the  results 
of  the  analysis  in  an  impressive  shape.  The  characters  necessary 
to  intensify  the  position  have  been  skilfully  conceived.  The 
woman  is  the  sort  of  woman  to  keep  the  jealousy  alive,  the  lover  ia 
the  sort  of  man  to  feel  it,  the  husband  is  the  sort  of  man  to  provoke, 
it.  Of  course  the  conditions  under  which  the  problem  is  worked 
out  are  often  brutally  animal,  but  it  is  the  working  out  of  the 
problem  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  real  drift  of  the  book.  The 
problem  is  a  difficult  one,  and  its  solution,  psychologically  clever* 
is  expressed  with  artistic  management  and  brevity,  Morality  is 
not  allowed  to  say  that  the  artist  is  on  an  impermissible  ground, 
for  he  is  on  the  ground  of  real  life.  Therefore  the  book  is  judged 
of  simply  by  its  success.  M.  St,  Beuve,  perhaps  the  best  known 
and  most  finished  critic  in  France,  sings  its  praises  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  and  superior-minded  ladies  study  it  at  the  seaside. 

But  Fanny,  and  such  books  as  Fanny,  are  also  pronounced  to 
be  morally  useful.  M.  Jules  Janin  distinctly  advocates  the 
perusal  of  the  book  on  this  ground  ;  and  generally,  whenever  we 
receive  a  French  novel  that  is,  according  to  English  notions,  es¬ 
pecially  immoral,  we  are  sure  to  find  that  the  author  or  his  friends 
expressly' claim  a  peculiar  moral  tendency  for  the  work.  At  first 
sight  this  seems  absurd ;  but  the  French  are  perfectly  serious. 
The  novelist  finds  himself  in  a  society  where  there  is  no  moral 
standard  forbidding  the  free  play  of  passion.  There  may  be  a 
religious  one,  but  then  a  religious  one  only  operates  on  the  de¬ 
vout.  The  novelist  himself  has,  we  must  suppose,  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  some  restraint  ought  to  be  imposed.  The  reasons  of  his 
conclusion,  or  the  limits  within  which  it  is  confined,  he  seldom  ven¬ 
tures  to  tell  us  explicitly  ;  but  we  must  accept  his  statement,  that 
he  has  somehow,  and  in  some  degree,  arrived  at  the  conclusion. 
He  asks  himself  how  lie  is  to  impi’ess  this  conclusion  on  others ; 
and  it  seems  to  him  that  his  best  method  is  to  employ  the 
very  realism  which  is  imposed  on  him  by  his  sense  of  art. 
In  order  to  deter  from  adultery,  he  will  show  what  adultery 
really  is.  It  would  be  hopeless,  and,  as  perhaps  he  would  him¬ 
self  think,  nonsensical,  to  prove  that  it  is  wrong,  but  he  can 
prove  that  it  is  very  miserably  uncomfortable.  The  lover  will 
not  care  for  remote  consequences— he  or  she  will  take  their 
chance,  and  will  trust  to  prudence  to  escape  detection,  and  to 
courage  to  bear  being  detected.  But  if  the  moralist  can  show 
that  the  mental  torture  which  is  the  sure  accompaniment  is  of 
the  most  refined  and  exquisite  kind,  and  that  the  more  vivid 
the  feeling  and  the  more  susceptible  the  heart,  the  more  intense 
is  the  agony,  he  can  appeal  to  the  fears  and  the  selfish  wisdom  of 
waverers. 

The  mere  inconveniences  of  the  situation,  such  as  Juvenal 
describes,  are  not  taken  into  account,  because  they  are  only 
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part  of  the  adventure,  and  people  talco  the  pleasant  and  the  un¬ 
pleasant  parts  together  ;  but  if  the  mind  is  proved  to  be  racked, 
not  with  the  pangs  of  conscience,  but  by  a  pain  necessarily 
arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  passion,  then  those  who  seek  for 
more  than  an  animal  gratification  may  be  warned.  This,  it  seems 
to  us,  is  what  is  meant  wdien,  to  take  the  present  instance,  M. 
Jules  Janin  praises  Fanny  for  its  high  moral  purpose.  It  may 
be  observed  that  this  is  an  entirely  different  point  of  view 
from  that  taken  by  the  satirist.  A  wholesale  denunciation  of 
vice,  like  that  in  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal,  is  intended  not  to 
awaken  the  prudence  of  individuals,  but  to  keep  up  the  moral 
tone  of  society,  to  raise  a  horror  and  detestation  of  the  vice 
attacked,  not  to  show  that,  if  gratified,  it  brings  more  pain  than 
pleasure.  A  satire  speaks  to  the  uncorrupted,  and  tries  to  place 
the  laugh  on  the  side  of  virtue.  But  the  morality  of  French 
novels  speaks  to  the  immoral,  and  asks  them  to  pause.  Perhaps 
neither  mode  of  succouring  morality  has  any  great  effect ;  but  if 
we  are  inclined  to  say  that  the  French  morality  is  utterly  ludi¬ 
crous  because  no  one  will  care  for  it,  we  may  remember  that  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  say  who  are  the  exact  persons  that  are  likely  to 
receive  an  appreciable  moral  benefit  from  reading  the  sixth  satire 
of  Juvenal. 

If  we  understand  why  the  French  think  such  books  as  Fanny 
morally  right  and  morally  useful,  we  shall  not  indeed  be  tempted 
to  agree  w  ith  them,  but  we  shall  feel  less  wonder  at  Madame 
Bernard’s  seaside  studies.  The  morality  by  which  she  guides 
her  reading  i3  different  from  ours,  but  it  has  a  sort  of  method 
and  reason  of  its  own.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  like  to  know 
who  and  how  many  there  are  among  women  of  character  and  re¬ 
putation  in  France  who  would  sit  on  the  shore  of  Treport  read¬ 
ing  Fanny  for  the  third  time.  Thi3  is  a  question  to  which  it  is 
most  difficult  to  obtain  an  answer,  as  every  one  speaks  of  the  one 
circle  with  which  he  is  familiar.  The  only  fact  we  have  ever 
been  able  to  arrive  at  is  that  the  ladies  of  Protestant  families 
in  France,  as  a  rule,  eschew  these  novels.  It  is  not  that  they 
are  more  religious,  but  their  education  has  been  much  more 
secular,  and  they  are  interested  in  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than 
Catholic  women.  We  do  not  wish  to  lay  any  great  stress  on 
this,  or  to  claim  a  religious  triumph.  All  sects  who  arc  in  a 
respectable  minority  are  on  their  good  behaviour.  The  ladies  of 
the  Catholic  families  of  England,  for  example,  are  conspicuous 
for  being  all  that  women  ought  to  be.  But  simply  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  believe  that  the  standard  of  morality  among  the 
Protestants  of  France  is  almost  identical  with  the  English 
standard.  And  we  are  so  wedded  in  England  to  the  belief  that 
a  secular  education  strengthens  morality,  that  we  cannot  refuse 
to  receive  with  pleasure  any  fact  that  seems  to  establish  our 
position. 

LINES  BY  A  PERSON  OF  QUALITY. 

AMONGST  the  many  literary  fashions  which  have  almost 
entirely  passed  away,  that  of  writing  after  the  manner  of 
Pope  stands  in  the  first  rank.  The  arts  of  invoking  the  muse, 
of  rolling  up  Isaiah  and  Virgil  into  a  compound  addressed  to  the 
“  Nymphs  of  Solyma,”  and  of  thinking  in  couplets  with  a  sort 
of  crisis  in  the  second  line,  are  in  our  time  cultivated  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  schoolboys,  or  by  the  authors  of  prize  poems  ; 
though,  indeed,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  they  may  have  followed  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
worshipping  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Buskin.  We  are  so  con¬ 
stantly  disgusted  at  the  affectation  and  priggishness  of  our  modern 
lovers  of  simplicity,  and  are  so  frequently  led  to  regret  the  won¬ 
derful  weight,  condensation,  and  manliness  of  thought  which  Pope 
put  into  his  verses,  that  it  is  well  that  we  should  occasionally  be 
reminded  that  the  imitation  of  Pope  was  perhaps  a  drearier  em¬ 
ployment  than  the  imitation  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  grotesque  figure  than  a  man  who  dresses  himself 
up  in  a  periwig,  knee-breeches,  and  a  Boman  toga,  and  who  waits 
for  inspiration  in  that  costume  with  a  serene  confidence  that  his 
costume,  though  a  little  old-fashioned,  is  the  most  graceful 
dress  in  the  world.  Lord  Carlisle  is  an  amiable  and  accom- 

! dished  nobleman,  and  being  imbued  with  that  taste  for 
iterary  orthodoxy  which  is  so  natural  to  one  who  combines 
high  rank  with  a  good  education,  he  has  published,  in 
decasyllabic  verse,  a  paraphrase  of  the  8th  chapter  of  Daniel. 
He  does  so  “principally  with  the  view  of  calling  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  at  the  present  period,”  but  partly  in  order,  as  the 
Preface  intimates,  to  administer  a  gentle  rebuke  to  Mr.  Buckle’s 
theory  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  by  pointing  out  that  if  the 
prophecy  in  question  is  in  all  respects  authentic,  it  establishes 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  the  providential  government  of  the 
world,  and  the  probability  that  the  end  of  the  present  dispensa¬ 
tion  is  close  at  hand.  There  is  a  sort  of  naivete  in  his  lordship’s 
stately  admission  that  he  “  is  not  aware  how  far  critical  research 
and  investigation  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Daniel.”  We  should  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  was  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  authenticity  of  the 
very  prophecy  which  he  has  paraphrased  has  been  more  warmly 
debated  than  that  of  almost  any  part  of  the  Bible.  Unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  Lord  Carlisle  need  look  no  further  than  to  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Arnold  to  find  that  that  very  eminent  man  enter¬ 
tained  grave  doubts  on  the  subject. 

Passing,  however,  from  this  to  the  paraphrase  itself,  we  feel 
ourselves,  when  we  read  it,  carried  back  to  the  age  of  holiday 


tasks  in  a  manner  which  is  at  once  amusing  and  a  little  absurd. 
In  the  vision,  as  our  readers  know,  Daniel  saw  a  ram  “  pushing 
eastward  and  northward  and  southward,  so  that  no  beast  might 
stand  before  him.”  “As  I  was  considering,  an  he-goat  came 
from  the  west,”  with  “a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes.”  The 
goat  overthrows  the  ram,  after  which  his  horn  is  broken,  and 
four  other  horns  spring  from  it.  Out  of  one  of  them  springs 
a  little  horn,  which  “waxes  exceeding  great,”  and  “by  him 
was  the  daily  sacrifice  taken  away.”  Further  on  in  the  chapter, 
the  goat  is  explained  to  be  the  Xing  of  Greece ;  and  the  little 
horn  to  be  “  a  king  of  fierce  countenance,  understanding  dark 
sentences,”  who  “  shall  destroy  wonderfully,  and  prosper.”  The 
chapter  also  contains  some  obscure  and  mysterious  passages 
usually  interpreted  to  refer  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
prospectively  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Such  is  the  vision  which 
Lord  Carlisle  undertakes  to  paraphrase  in  verse.  lie  proceeds 
to  discard  the  whole  of  the  imagery,  and  to  make  Daniel  talk  in 
the  first  person  singular,  foretelling  events  in  exactly  the  sort  of 
style  in  which  one  of  our  own  platform  orators  would  comme¬ 
morate  them.  The  comparison  between  Daniel’s  prose  and 
Lord  Carlisle’s  poetry  is  indescribably  ludicrous.  To  enable  our 
readers  to  appreciate  it,  we  place  a  sample  of  them  side  by  side:  — 

Dax.  viii.  Lord  Carlisle. 

5.  Behold  an  he-goat  came  from  Yet  from  that  West,  in  turn,  moro 
the  west,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  fierce  alarms 

earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground:  Rouse  the  pale  East  to  unexpected 
and  the  goat  had  a  notable  liorn  be-  arms. 

tween  bis  eyes.  He  comes,  by  gifted  eye  descried  afar, 

6.  And  he  came  to  the  ram  that  Monarch  of  men  and  thunderbolt  of 
had  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  war. 

standing  before  the  river,  and  ran  Through  the  cleft  air  with  lightning 
unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  leap  he  springs, 

7 .  And  I  saw  him  come  close  unto  O’er  subject  provinces  and  suppliant 
the  ram,  and  lie  was  moved  with  kings; 

cholcr  against  him,  and  smote  the  Speak,  chaf’d  Granicus — red  Arbela, 
ram,  anti  brake  his  two  horns:  and  say 

there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  What  gory  horrors  crowned  each 
stand  before  him,  but  he  cast  him  dreadful  day? 
down  to  the  ground  and  stamped  See  Media’s  cider  diadem  unbound — 
upon  him :  and  there  was  none  that  See  Persia’s  loftier  sceptre  kiss  the 
could  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand.  ground ; 

Sea-girt  in  vain,  mourn,  desolated 
Tyre — 

Wrap  thy  proud  domes,  Pcrsepolis, 
in  fire. 

Him  climes  and  tribes  he  knew  not, 
learn  to  know, 

The  Parthian  arrow  and  the  Bactrian 
bow ; 

Indus  his  watery  barrier  rolls  aside, 

Hydaspes  wafts  him  on  his  fabled 
tide, 

The  Hero-king  adoring  nations  own, 

And  Asia  kneels  at  Alexander’s  throne. 

There  would  be  something  slrangely  bygone  in  the  tone  of  such 
lines  as  these  if  they  were  original ;  but  who  can  fancy  Daniel 
talking  in  that  way  w  hen  he  “  saw  in  a  vision  and  was  by  the 
river  UlaiP”  There  is  perfect  consistency  in  the  notion  of  a 
vision  of  a  goat  and  a  ram,  and  a  battle  between  them  ;  but 
surely  no  human  power  can  imagine-  a  more  wonderful  incon¬ 
gruity  than  that  of  making  a  prophet  in  the  very  agony  of 
inspiration  break  out  into  such  verse  as — 

“Sneak,  ehnfd  Granicus — rod  Arbela,  say, 

What  gory  horrors  crowned  each  dreadful  day  f” 

The  second  line  is  particularly  curious.  It  is  perfectly  good 
conventional  poetry  of  an  obsolete  fashion,  and  might,  no  doubt, 
be  matched  by  hundreds  of  similar  lines  from  Pope’s  Homer; 
but  is  it  possible  to  say  exactly  what  it  means?  What  is  a 
“ gory  horror?”  Are  there  several  different  kinds  of  gory 
horrors,  as  the  form  of  the  question  seems  to  imply  ?  and  what 
precise  image  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  metaphor  of  a 
gory  horror  crowning  a  dreadful  day  ?  The  phrase,  “  there  was 
no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him,”  sets  a  picture  before 
our  eyes  at  once  ;  but  we  greatly  dcubt  whether  any  one  is  likely 
to  get  much  light  even  about  “  gory  horrors”  from  chaf'd 
Granicus  and  red  Arbela,  however  loudly  he  may  call  upon 
them. 

Daniel,  we  need  hardly  observe,  is  far  more  explicit  in  Lord 
Carlisle’s  paraphrase  than  he  was  in  the  palace  of  Shuslian. 
He  gives  the  most  precise  account  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Mahometans : — 

“  On  Xeves’  bank  and  Andalusia’s  plain 
Cowers  all  the  recreant  chivalry  of  Spain  ; 

Wealth  sits  enthron’d  ’mid  Cordova’s  high  towers, 

And  science  dwells  in  soft  Granada’s  bowers.” 

But  in  the  course  of  time  the  false  prophet  and  his  conquests  are 
to  pass  away,  the  Euphrates  is  to  be  dried  up,  and  the  Millennium 
to  begin — 

“Foul  Bigotry,  avaunt!  fierce  Discord,  cease — 

Earth,  sea,  and  sky  be  glad  before  the  Prince  of  Peace.” 

And  so  the  Vision  ends. 

As  our  readers  will  have  observed,  Lord  Carlisle  has  learnt  his 
lesson  well  The  versification  is  remarkably  good  of  its  kind. 
It  is  terse,  spirited,  grammatical,  and — except  where  such  conven¬ 
tional  blemishes  as  that  of  the  “  gory  horrors”  obscure  it — very 
intelligible.  The  absurdity  of  the  poem  consists  in  the  fact  that 
these  good  gifts  are  so  wofullyout  of  place.  That  Daniel  should 
exclaim  “  Foul  bigotry,  avaunt !”  is  as  wonderful  as  that  he 
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should  break  out  into  fine  writing  about  “  soft  Granada”  and 
“  Cordova’s  High  towers.”  It  is  a  curious  tiling  that  an  accom¬ 
plished  peer  should  really  think  that  he  i3  doing  a  service  to 
orthodox  belief  by  so  very  singular  a  process  ;  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  conventional  view  which  men  are  apt 
to  take  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  that  such  a  person  should 
fancy  that  a  prophecy  would  gain  by  being  so  very  explicit, 
or  that  it  looks  more  impressive  when  tricked  out  with  every 
sort  of  modern  phrase,  than  when  it  is  left  in  the  figurative  form 
in  which  it  was  originally  written.  At  all  events,  it  is  worth 
while  to  glance  for  a"  moment  at  what,  in  our  days,  is  almost  a 
unique  specimen  of  a  kind  of  literature  which  was  once  so 
popular.  It  is  not  every  day,  in  these  degenerate  times,  that  we 
have  the  happiness  of  being  entertained  with  a  poetical  piece  by 
a  Person  of  Quality. 


SOCIOLOGY  AT  WOKE. 

IF  truth  resides  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  common  sense  and  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom  are  to  be  found,  if  elsewhere,  at  any  rate  in  places 
as  inconvenient  and  inaccessible.  While  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men  are  speech-making  and  theorizing  about  social  science  at 
Liverpool,  very  ordinary  folks  are  working  the  thing  out  at 
Ch’orleybury.  Now  as  the  fame  of  Liverpool  is  to  that  of 
Chorleybury,  so,  in  exactly  inverse  proportion,  do  we  rate  the 
merits  of  what  is  doing  respectively  at  that  famous  town  and 
that  once  infamous  hamlet.  We  never  heard,  we  candidly  own, 
of  Chorleybury,  till  this  present  week,  and  the  only  notice  of  its 
questionable  reputation  survives  in  the  apt  answer  of  the 
national  schoolboy,  who,  when  the  question  Where  do  the  heathen 
live?  replied,  At  Chorleybury.  But  where  is  Chorleybury, 
and  what  are  its  special  contributions  to  Sociology  ?  asks  the 
learned  essayist  or  lecturer  from  Liverpool.  Chorleybury, 
we  reply — and  fresh  from  the  study  of  the  Ordnance  map  we 
are  up  to  the  subject— is  a  little  hamlet  some  twenty  miles 
from  London,  in  a  district  just  as  wild  and  boorish  as  the 
East  Hiding.  The  Missendens,  the  Chenies,  the  Chalfonts,  the 
Cheshams,  are,  we  should  consider,  or  were  lately,  as  back¬ 
ward  in  the  march  of  civilization  as  Cornwall ;  but  from 
Bickmansworth  across  to  Wycombe  and  up  to  Amersham,  and 
across  again  to  Berkhampstead,  and  down  again  to  Bickmans¬ 
worth,  this  suburban  tract  of  country  embraces  a  land  as  wild 
and  thinly  populated  as  any  in  England.  The  large  woods  and 
hungry  Chiitern  soil  account  for  much  of  the  backwardness  of 
the  neighbourhood.  There  is,  however,  an  element  of  civilization, 
or  at  least  of  imported  wealth  into  this  region.  The  streams 
Chess  and  Coin  are  famous  for  trout  and  paper-mills,  and  Bick¬ 
mansworth  and  one  or  two  other  of  these  famous  townships  seem 
to  combine  urban  sins  and  rustic  stupidity  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Chesham  made  itself  conspicuous  in  a  remarkable  case  of  com¬ 
plicated  incest  and  adultery  last  year.  However,  to  cut  short 
this  dissertation  on  the  ethnological  characteristics  of  the  home 
county  of  South-west  Hertfordshire,  we  proceed  to  Chorley¬ 
bury — which,  by  the  way,  the  maps  call  Charley  Wood,  whether 
connected  with  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  we  know  not. 

Now,  as  we  have  said,  at  Liverpool  lately  a  great  Congress  met 
to  discuss  Sociology.  The  proper  study  of  mankind  being  man, 
as  Mr.  Pope  remarks,  the  philosophers  there  present  did  discuss 
mau  ;  and  Mr.  Acton  and  some  others  discussed  woman  also,  and 
in  disquisitions  which,  on  the  whole,  were  somewhat  more  philo¬ 
sophical  than  decent — at  least  so  the  Sociological  talk  seemed  to 
unphilosophic  bystanders.  And  it  was  all  very  well.  Very  deep 
and  very  exhaustive,  and  now  and  then  exhausting,  were  the 
preachers.  Much  edifying  talk  was  talked,  though  occasionally  of 
the  obfuscated,  and  not  seldom  of  the  obfuscating,  kind ;  and  after 
the  whole  Congress  was  at  an  end,  the  poor  man  doubtless  pon¬ 
dered  over  all  these  lay  sermons  of  this  luminous  body.  Hi3 
reflection  would  be,  How  very  kind  of  the  gentlefolks  to  talk  so 
much  about  us  poor  folks !  But  what  next?  Whether  Liverpool 
and  its  Sociology  will  end  in  talk  we  are  far  from  asserting ;  but 
its  specialty  is  that  it  began  in  talk.  Now,  what  begins  in  talk 
often  ends  in  talk ;  and  sociology,  we  must  say,  is  a  vast  deal 
too  complete,  and  scientific,  and  exact,  and  comprehensive  at 
starting,  for  us  to  augur  entire  success  from  it.  Generally 
speaking,  great  results  arise  from  small  practical  beginnings. 
Growth  is  the  condition  of  success ;  and  in  this  aspect  Chorley¬ 
bury  presents  a  contrast  very  striking  to  Liverpool. 

Well,  then,  at  last,  to  come  to  Chorleybury  at  work — at 
Chorleybury,  near  Bickmansworth — Chorleybury,  where  the 
heathen  are  said  to  dwell — a  few  years  ago  certain  cottage  allot¬ 
ments  were  made,  as  they  have  been  made  in  thousands  of  other 
places.  Cottage  allotments  are  good  things  in  their  way,  but 
they  are  not  final.  They  keep  the  cottager  out  of  the  beer-shop ; 
they  give  a  little  healthful  interesting  work  to  children,  and 
theyprovoke  a  little  stimulating  competition  in  the  rustic  mind  as 
to  tbe  competing  size  of  carrots  and  increase  of  onions ;  and  if 
cottage  gardens  only  encouraged  domestic  economy  they  would 
be  an  unmistakeable  good.  But  more  may  be  made  of  them,  and 
the  clergy  and  gentlefolks  of  those  parts  may  wish  that  they  could 
build  on  the  foundation  of  these  cottage  allotments.  Being  born 
sociologists  before  sociology  was  heard  of — that  is,  plain,  honest, 
intelligent,  right-minded  workers — they  thought  of  turning  these 
cottage  allotments  to  further  good.  Who  these-  Chorleybury 
sages  are  we  know  not — they  present  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
great  men  of  the  Liverpool  meeting.  Not  many  mighty  nor  many 
learned  natives  of  that  wild  woodland  are  known  to  fame.  Mr.  Gee 


and  Mr.  Scrivenor,  two  local  clergymen,  and  Mr.  Longman,  one, 
we  suppose,  of  “  our  fathers  in  the  Bow,”  are  the  only  names 
which  occur  in  our  chronicles  of  Chorleybury ;  but  last  week 
these  gentlemen  held  a  sort  of  village  festival,  which  was  briefly 
reported  in  the  Times,  but  which  we  think  deserves  a  more 
pointed  notice  than  it  has  gained.  Ostensibly  the  Chorley¬ 
bury  fete — it  was  only  in  the  village  school — was  to  assign 
prizes  to  cottagers  for  big  parsnips  and  prolific  pulse  and  leeks  ; 
but  Mr.  Longman  took  occasion,  in  a  sensible  speech,  to  give  the 
history — a  plain  and  simple  one— of  the  regeneration  of  Chorley¬ 
bury,  which  being  a  very  straightforward  and  commonplace 
methodical  affair,  deserves  attention,  aud  may  stand  for  a  type 
and  example  of  village  social  progress. 

First,  a  village  association  was  formed  in  connexion  with  the 
allotment.  When  the  prizes  were  given,  a  supper  followed,  and 
the  men  and  women  met  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  an  annual 
feast.  Then  followed  lectures  in  connexion  with  this  guild  or 
association  ;  but  lectures,  experience  proves  it,  are  but  idle  work 
unless  something  is  built  upon  them,  and  the  members  of  the 
Chorleybury  Association  are  encouraged  to  write  down  their 
recollections  of  these  lectures.  Wonderful,  and  yet  encouraging, 
it  is  to  find  that  this  sensible  hint  was  accepted,  and  that  a  good 
many  young  people  actually  did  write  their  account  of  what  they 
had  heard.  This  is  making  lectures  into  real  substantial  learn¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  a  hint  most  profitable  and  suggestive.  In  the  train 
of  these  improvements  have  followed  a  rent-savings  fund,  a 
parish  library,  and  other  associated  works. 

All  this  we  take  the  liberty  of  calling  attention  to  as  some¬ 
thing  very  practical  and  hopeful  because  commonplace.  It 
costs  absolutely  nothing — the  machinery  is  simplicity  itself — 
the  results  are  what  we  see.  Several  village  labourers — hard, 
horny-handed  tillers  of  the  soil — have  laid  aside  their  clownish 
bashfulness.  Cymon  is  touched  by  the  ethereal  spark,  and  in¬ 
telligence  and  healthy  emulation,  as  veil  as  thrift  and  self- 
respect,  are  struck  out  of  the  thick,  dull  clay.  Very  many 
boys  and  girls  have  sent  in  their  little  essays  ;  and  for  once  here 
is  a  mechanics’  institute,  without  the  name,  doing  what  mechanics’ 
institutes  have  always  failed  to  do.  What  is  cloneat  Chorley¬ 
bury  may  be  done  anywhere — more  unmalleable  materials  it 
would  be  hard  to  find.  Cheap,  simple,  and  successful,  it  wants 
but  an  active  clergyman  and  a  sensible  squire,  and  there  is  not 
a  village  parish  in  England  which  might  not  set  about  this  un¬ 
ostentatious  experiment ;  and  Mr.  Longman,  though  he  worthily 
represents,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  class  of  public  benefac¬ 
tors.  Many  local  squires  would  do  something  for  their  people  if 
they  only  knew  how  to  set  about  it.  Here  is  a  plan  which  no¬ 
body  can  say  is  too  hard  to  try. 


REYIEYfS. 


CARLYLE'S  IIISTOItY  OF  FREDERICK' II. 

Second  Notice. 

rPHE  first  remark  which  occurs  to  the  reader  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  two 
JL  volumes  is,  that  they  contain  little  which  relates  to  Frederick’s 
life,  and  that  the  story  has  only  arrived  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign.  More  than  half  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  Brandenburg  and  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  work  contains  a  detailed  biography  of 
Frederick’s  famous  or  notorious  father.  There  is  no  European 
history  so  little  known  in  England  as  that  of  the  German  Empire; 
and  those  who  have  attempted  to  dispel  their  ignorance  by  the 
aid  of  indigenous  writers  will  readily  confirm  Mr.  Carlyle’s  judg¬ 
ment,  that  the  Prussian  or  German  Dryasdust  excels  in  dreariness 
and  in  absence  of  method  any  Dryasdust  ever  known.  “  He 
writes  big  books  wanting  in  almost  every  quality,  and  does  not 
even  give  an  Index  to  them.”  The  laborious  and  useful  Banke 
might  have  been  thought  to  exhaust  the  art  of  confusion  in  his 
labyrinthian  History  of  the  Popes,  but  a  reference  to  his  History 
of  Prussia  will  show  that  German  erudition  can  never  be 
fully  appreciated  until  it  is  employed  on  German  subjects. 

The  history  of  the  Empire  from  the  elevation  of  Henry 
the  Fowler  to  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstauffen  is  more  brilliant 
and  more  important  than  that  of  France,  or  even  that  of 
England,  during  the  same  period ;  but  dynasty  after  dynasty 
unfortunately  wore  out,  and  the  traditional  claims  of  the  Emperors 
in  Italy  brought  them  into  inevitable  collision  with  the  Popes. 
Borne  may  well  be  proud  of  the  malignant  influence  which 
reduced  the  great  central  kingdom  to  a  loose  federation,  never 
during  six  hundred  years  to  resume  its  national  existence.  The 
rise  of  the  monarchy  which  for  Northern  Germany  supplies  the 
place  of  the  ancient  Peich,  can  nowhere  be  studied  so  easily  or 
so  advantageously  as  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  vivid  summary.  The 
biographical  form  of  the  narrative  is  tbe  more  suitable,  inasmuch  as 
Prussia  was  created  by  no  political  attraction  or  geographical 
necessity,  but  by  the  energetic  ambition  of  a  family  which 
eventually  consolidated  its  estates  into  a  kingdom.  The  Bhine 
provinces  are  to  this  day  separated  by  foreign  territories 
from  the  vast  dominions  which  extend  from  Hanover  and 
the  Saxon  duchies  to  the  borders  of  Bussia ;  and  down  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Polish  province  of 
West-Preussen  was  interposed  between  the  original  Elec¬ 
torate  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  district  of  East-Preussen 
which  conferred  the  Boyal  title.  A  corresponding  result  from 
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similar  causes  may  be  seen  on  a  small  scale  where  the  j>etty 
county  of  Cromarty  is  spilt  in  dribblets  across  the  map  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Like  the  Highland  Earl  of  former  times,  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty  contrived  to  procure  or  to  originate  a  charter  of  incor¬ 
poration  for  its  possessions.  Mr.  Carlyle  traces  the  March  of 
Brandenburg  from  its  origin  in  a  frontier  district  or  debateable 
land  between  Germany  and  the  heathen  Wends.  The  martyr¬ 
dom  of  St.  Adalbert,  who  “stamped  his  life  on  it  in  the  form 
of  a  crucifix,”  prepared  the  way  for  conquest,  and  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  a  nation  which  worshipped  “  the  god  Triglaph,  ugliest 
and  stupidest  of  all  false  gods.”  The  mixture  of  force  and 
argument  which  prevailed  over  the  primitive  populations  of 
Eastern  Europe  is  set  out  with  admirable  perspicuity  in  the 
instance  of  the  Brandenburg  Wends.  At  liberty  to  be  convinced, 
with  the  alternative  of  incessant  war  and  gradual  extermination, 
the  barbarous  tribes  had  every  motive  for  perceiving  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Christian  objects  of  worship  to  Triglaph.  rlhe 
grandson  of  Mistevoi,  a  persecuting  V  endish  King — 

Was  so  zealous,  that  he  went  about  with  the  missionary  preachers  and 
interpreted  their  German  into  Wendish.  “Oh  my  poor  At  ends,  there,  will 
you  hear,  will  you  understand  ?  This  solid  earth  is  but  a  shadow.  Heaven 
for  ever,  or  else  hell  for  ever,  that  is  the  reality.”  Such  “  difference  between 
right  and  wrong”  no  Wend  had  ever  heard  of  before— quite  tremendous — 

“  important,  if  true.”  And  doubtless  it  impressed  many.  There  are  heavy 
Ditmarsch  strokes  for  the  unimpressible.  By  degrees  all  got  converted, 
though  many  were  killed  first ;  and  one  way  or  other,  the  Wends  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  efface  themselves  as  a  distinct  people. 

From  tbe  Scotch  and  Welsh  Lords  of  the  Marches  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Punjab,  the  rulers  of  newly-conquered  fron¬ 
tier  provinces  bordering  on  uncivilized  tribes  have  always  been 
among  the  principal  functionaries  of  expanding  empires ;  but  when 
two  or  three  families  of  Markgraves,  afterwards  Electors,  had 
passed  away,  Brandenburg,  now  lapsed  to  the  family  of  the  Lux¬ 
emburg  Emperor,  was  no  longer  the  frontier  of  Germany.  Sigis- 
mund — super  Grammatieum  is  so  called  by  Mr.  Carlyle  because  he 
justified  a  false  concord  at  the  Council  of  Constance  by  the  lofty 
remark,  Egosum  Hex  Eomanus,etsuper  Grcnnmciticcnn.  This  poten¬ 
tate,  in  1417,  transferred  the  Electorate  to  Frederick  of  Hohenzol¬ 
lern,  Burg-graf  of  Nuremberg,  in  satisfaction  of  a  heavy  mort¬ 
gage;  and  from  that  time  forward  the  importance  ofthe  province  in 
German  politics  depended  exclusively  on  the  abilities  of  its  rulers. 
At  a  later  period,  another  scion  of  the  Hohenzollern  family  secu¬ 
larized  in  his  own  favour  the  province  of  Prussia  which  he  go¬ 
verned  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  on  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  his  race  his  acquisition  fell,  in  pursuance  of  family  com¬ 
pacts,  to  the  chief  of  the  house.  The  Duchy  of  Cloves,  and  the 
claims  on  the  Cleve  Julicli  provinces,  were  inherited  through  the 
same  branch  of  the  family  ;  and  the  Franconian  principalities  had 
been  acquired  by  various  methods  before  the  removal  of  Frcde- 
i-ick,  the  first  Elector,  from  Nuremberg.  A  portion  of  Pomerania, 
which  fell  in  after  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  completes  the  list  of 
territories  which  formed  the  Prussian  kingdom  at  the  accession  of 
Frederick  the  Great;  but  the  Emperorshad  taken  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Electors  to  appropriate  Liegnitz  and  Jajerndorf, 
in  Silesia,  and  it  was  not  in  the  character  of  the  Ilohenzol- 
lerns  to  acquiesce  in  a  compulsory  sacrifice  after  the 
force  which  imposed  it  had  been  removed.  Frederick,  the 
first  King  of  Prussia,  had  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
greatness  of  his  family  by  assuming  the  crown  in  1700,  which 
Mr.  Carlyle — forgetting  that  the  first  year  was  not  the  year  o,  but 
the  year  1 — erroneously  calls  the  first  year  of  the  century.  His 
son,  Frederick  William  I.,  spent  his  life  in  the  successful  accu¬ 
mulation  of  money  and  of  troops,  and  the  long  progress  of  aggran¬ 
dizement  seemed  to  be  completed  when  a  consummate  general 
and  ruler  succeeded  to  the  Prussian  throne.  In  1813,  the  nation 
for  the  first  time  voluntarily  contributed  to  its  own  greatness  by 
bringing  the  unprecedented  proportion  of  a  twentieth  part  of  its 
gross  population  into  the  field  against  the  common  enemy  of 
Europe,  aud  consequently  the  monarchy  at  the  present  day  is 
considerably  more  extensive  than  the  Prussia  of  Frederick  the 
Great. 

Mr.  Carlyle’s  chief  interest  in  the  steady  progress  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  is  derived  from  the  illustration  which  it  furnishes 
his  favourite  doctrines,  that  human  character  and  agency  pre- 
dominate  over  external  circumstances,  and  that  the  condition 
and  test  of  permanent  success  consist  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  truth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ancestors 
of  Frederick  the  Great  were  distinguished  by  a  ti’aditional  vigour 
and  steadiness,  but  it  is  the  nature  of  power  and  of  wealth  to 
accumulate  in  the  absence  of  counteracting  causes.  “  Bolling 
stones  gather  no  moss,”  and  the  Hohenzollerns  had  sufficient 
practical  sense  to  sit  still  when  they  had  found  a  seat.  For  three 
centuries  in  Nuremberg,  and  afterwards  for  four  centuries  in 
Berlin,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  assimilating  the  acquisitions 
which  policy,  or  strength,  or  inheritance  might  procure.  They 
had  also  the  wisdom,  by  the  family  Gera  bond  of  1598,  to  enact 
that  “  the  Electorate,  unlike  all  others  in  Germany,  should  remain 
indivisible.  Law  of  primogeniture,  here  if  nowhere  else,  is  to 
be  in  full  force ;  and  only  the  Culmbach  territory  (if  other¬ 
wise  unoccupied)  can  be  split  off  for  younger  sons.  Culm- 
bach  can  be  split  off,  and  this  again  withal  can  be  split  if 
need  be  into  two,  Baireuth  and  Anspach,  but  not  in  any 
case  further.  Which  household  law  was  strictly  obeyed  thence¬ 
forth.”  A  single  prudent  law  may  be  the  result  of  individual 
wisdom,  but  it  supersedes  as  far  as  it  goes  the  subsequent  need 
of  personal  interference.  The  rise  of  Brandenburg,  in  com  parison 


with  Saxony,  is  fully  explained  by  the  single  institution  of  primo¬ 
geniture.  The  Saxon  Electors  were  not  inferior  to  their  Northern 
ncighboui’s,  and  Maurice,  who  established  the  supremacy  of  the 
younger  branch,  was  an  abler  and  more  energetic  prince  than  any 
Hohenzollern  before  the  time  of  the  Great  Elector ;  but  it  is 
rxseless  to  build  up  an  estate  which  is  liable  to  be  subdivided  in 
each  successive  generation.  The  law  of  inheritance  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  German  princes  was  incompatible  with  greatness, 
for  the  same  reason  which  l’enders  the  Code  Napoleon  fatal  to 
constitutional  freedom. 

The  great  and  sound  lesson  which  Mr.  Cai’lyle  has  made  it  his 
business  to  teach  is,  that  honesty,  veracity,  and  conformity  to  the 
law  of  justice  are  indispensable  even  to  external  success.  The 
truth  which  he  so  earnestly  preaches  as  the  first  of  human  duties 
is  something  far  more  comprehensive  than  the  simple  coincidence 
of  language  with  belief.  The  truth  must  be  known  before  it  can 
be  spoken,  and  it  can  only  be  fully  tested  in  practice.  A  child 
might  innocently  repeat  a  statement  that  power  was  advan¬ 
tageously  applied  to  the  short  arm  of  a  lever,  but  until  it  tried 
the  opposite  plan,  it  would  be  blundering  in  a  practical  false¬ 
hood.  According  to  Mr.  Cailyle’s  phraseology,  a  man  is 
called  veracious,  not  when  he  says  what  he  thinks,  but  when 
he  knows  what  is  actual,  possible,  and  necessai’y,  and  regulates 
his  conduct  accordingly.  Subjective  truth  possesses  only  an 
ethical  value,  and  that  of  the  humblest  kind.  To  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment  the  obstinate  belief  in  idiotic  superstitions  is  almost  more 
offensive  thaix  the  hypocrisy  which  at  least  abstains  from  deceiving 
itself.  Mr.  Caidyle,  believing  in  great  immutable  laws  of  order 
and  of  justice,  utterly  repudiates  the  theory  that  permanent 
greatness  can  be  the  result  and  reward  of  selfish  cupidity.  His 
paraphrase  of  a  forged  pamphlet  called  Matinees  du  Hoi  de  Prusse, 
gives  strong  expression  to  the  doctrine  which  he  unilonnly  de¬ 
nounces  : — 

“  We,”  says  the  spurious  Frederick,  “ as  I  myself  still  do,  have  all  along 
proceeded  in  the  way  of  adroit  Machiavelism,  as  skilful  gamblers  iu  this 
world’s  business,  ardent  gatherers  of  this  world’s  goods,  and  in  brief  as  devout 
worshippers  of  Beelzebub,  the  grand  regulator  and  rewarder  of  mortals  here 
below.  Which  creed  w-e,  the  Hohenzollerns,  have  found,  and  I  still  find,  to 
be  the  true  one  ;  learn  it  you,  my  prudent  nephew,  and  let  all  men  learn  it. 
By  holding  steadily  to  that,  and  working  early  and  late  in  such  spirit,  we  are 
come  to  what  you  sec,  and  shall  advance  still  farther,  if  it  please  Beelzebub, 
who  is  generally  kind  to  those  who  serve  him  well.” 

“As  to  the  theory,”  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  in  commenting  on  his 
own  version  of  the  pamphlet — 

I  must  needs  say  nothing  can  bo  more  heretical  or  move  damnable.  My  own 
poor  opinion  and  deep  conviction  on  that  subject  is  well  known  this  long  while. 
And  in  fact  the  summary  of  all  I  have  believed  and  have  been  trying  as  I  could 
to  teach  mankind  to  believe  again,  is  even  that  same  opinion  and  conviction, 
k  applied  to  all  provinces  of  things.  Alas!  in  this  his  sad  theory  about  the  world, 
our  poor  impudent  pamphleteer  is  by  no  means  singular  at  present ;  nay,  1  ather 
lie  has  in  a  manner  the  whole  practical  part  ot  mankind  on  his  side  just  now, 
the  more  is  the  pity  for  us  all.  It  is  very  certain,  if  Beelzebub  made  this 
world,  our  pamphleteer  aud  the  huge  portion  of  mankind  that  tollow  him  are 
right.  But  if  God  made  the  world,  and  only  leads  Beelzebub,  as  some,  ugly 
muzzled  bear  is  led,  a  longer  or  shorter  temporary  dance  in  this  divine  world, 
and  always  draws  him  home  again,  and  peels  the  unjust  gain  oft  him,  and 
ducks  him  in  a  certain  hot  Lake,  with  sure  intent  to  lodge  him  there  to  all 
eternity  at.  last — then  our  pamphleteer  and  the  huge  portion  ot  mankind 
who  follow  him  are  wrong. 

The  soundness  of  the  doctrine  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
opinion  which  is  expressed  of  the  present  practical  belief  of 
mankind.  It  may  probably  be  found  that  a  simple  faith  in  the 
difference  of  right  and  wrong  is  at  least  as  widely  diffused  in 
England  at  this  moment  as  in  any  former  age  or  counti’y  ;  but 
sentimental  and  philanthropic  declamation  has  done  much  to 
confuse  popular  morality.  It  is  highly  necessai’y  to  proclaim 
that  conscience  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  that  no 
man  is  justified  in  believing  a  lie.  The  doctrine  will  not  be  less 
acceptable  to  intelligent  minds  because  it  is  expressed  in  figura¬ 
tive  or  paradoxical  language.  Even  in  the  days  of  social  science, 
Beelzebub  may  still  be  accepted  as  a  type  of  evil,  of  perversity, 
and  of  falsehood.  Those  who  are  unable  to  profit  by  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
moral  teaching  may  remember  with  satisfaction  that,  whatever 
may  be  his  philosophic  merits,  he  is,  after  his  own  fashion,  an  in¬ 
comparable  narrator.  The  individual  vitality  which  he  bestows 
on  a  dozen  successive  Electors,  and  on  their  principal  contempo¬ 
raries,  is  a  masterpiece  of  historical  skill.  The  shai’e  of  Albert 
Alcibiades  of  Brandenburg  in  Charles  Y.’s  famous  siege  of 
Metz,  gives  occasion  for  a  memorable  pictui’e  : — 

It  had  depended  on  Albert,  who  hung  in  the  distance  with  an  army  of  his 
own,  whether  the  Bicge  could  even  begin,  but  he  joined  the  Kaiser,  being 
reconciled  again,  and  the  trenches  opened.  By  the  valour  of  Guise  and  his 
chivalry,  still  more  perhaps  by  the  iron  frosts  and  sleeting  rains  of  winter, 
and  the  hungers  and  hardships  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  digging  vainly  at 
the  ice-bound  earth,  or  trampling  it  when  sleeting  into  seas  of  mud,  and 
themselves  sinking  into  it,  of  dysentery,  famine,  toil  and  despair,  as  they 
cannonaded  day  and  night,  Metz  could  not  be  taken.  “  Impossible,”  said  tho 
Generals  with  one  voice,  after  trying  it  fur  a  couple  of  months.  “Try  it  one 
other  ten  days,”  said  the  Kaiser  'with  a  gloomy  fixity  ;  “  let  us  all  die  or  else 
do  it.”  They  tried  with  double  desperation  another  ten  days,  cannon  booming 
through  the  winter  midnight  far  and  wide,  fourscore  miles  round : — “  Cannot 
be  done, your  Majesty— cannot — the  winter  and  the  mud,  and  Guise,  and  the 
walls— man’s  strength  cannot  do  it  this  season— we  must  march  away.” 
Karl  listened  in  silence,  but  the  tears  were  seen  to  run  down  his  proud  face, 
now  not  so  young  as  it  once  was.  “Let  us  march,  then,”  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice  after  some  pause. 

A  careful  study  of  this  noble  passage  will  illustrate  tbe  assertion 
wliich  ha3  been  already  made,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  rises  out  of  his 
peculiar  mannerism,  as  his  copyists  rise  into  it.  It  may  also  be 
worth  while  to  observe,  that  although  the  style  is  not  so  easy  to 
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write  as  tlie  conventional  prose  of  history,  the  graphic  and  poeti¬ 
cal  description  is  far  easier  to  read  and  to  remember. 

The  Hohenzollern  race  was  strong  enough  to  hear  with  one 
weak  successor  to  its  honours,  although  the  tenth  Elector  unfor¬ 
tunately  fell  on  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  George 
William,  in  default  of  spirit  to  take  a  decided  part  in  the  great  con¬ 
test,  suffered  alternately  from  the  Swedes  and  from  the  Imperial 
troops,  until  his  country  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 
It  is  happily,  however,  not  in  the  power  of  one  man,  or  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  generation,  to  destroy  a  country  which  has  escaped  dismem¬ 
berment,  and  the  Great  Elector  more  than  repaired  the  losses  of 
his  weak  and  timid  father.  His  winter  expedition  against  the 
Swedes,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  will  not  easily  be  for¬ 
gotten  : — 

Frederick  William  hastily  gathers  all  the  sledges,  all  the  horses  of  the  dis- 
trict,  mounts  some  four  thousand  men  on  sledges;  starts  with  the  speed  ot 
light  in  that  fashion — scours  along  all  day,  and  after  the  intervening  bit  ot 
land,  ao-ain  along,  awakening  the  ice-bound  silences.  Gloomy  Fnscne  ±lor, 
wrapt  in  its  winter  cloud-coverlids,  with  its  wastes  of  tumbled  sand,  its  poor 
frost-bound  fishing  hamlets,  pine  hillocks,  hears  unexpected  human  voices, 
and  huge  grinding  and  trampling;  the  Four  Thousand  in  long  fleet  ot  sledges 
scouring  across  it  in  that  manner.  All  day  they  rush  along  out  of  the  rimy 
hazes  of  morning  into  the  olive-coloured  clouds  of  evening  again ,  and  c  o 
arrive  in  time  at  Gilge. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  partiality  to  the  Hohenzollerus,  is  scarcely 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  wife  of  Frederick  I.  in  her  declaration 
to  Leibnitz,  that  she  knew  all  about  the  “  infinitely  little.”  The 
most  interesting  part  of  his  history  consists  in  the  character  of 
the  Queen  herself,  and  in  the  account  of  the  troubles 

which  she  had  the  art  to  take  up,  not  in  the  tragic  way,  but  in  the  mildly 
comic,  often  not  to  take  up  at  all,  but  leave  lying  there,  and  thus  to  manage 
in  a  handsome  and  softly  victorious  manner.  With  delicate  female  tact,  with 

fine  female  stoicism,  too,  keeping  all  things  within  limits, . Leibnitz 

found  her  of  an  almost  troublesome  sharpness  of  intellect;  “Wants  to  know 
the  why  even  of  the  why,”  said  Leibnitz.  That  is  the  way  of  female  intellects 
when  they  are  good;  nothing  equals  their  acuteuess;  and  their  rapidity  is 
almost  excessive. 

Her  rough  and  vigorous  son,  Frederick  William  I.,  inherited 
as  little  of  his  mother’s  intellectual  grace  as  of  his  father  s  cox¬ 
combical  ostentation ;  but  force  of  character  is  still  transmitted 
in  the  blood,  although  it  manifests  itself  through  successive 
generations  iu  the  most  opposite  forms. 


SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  OF  WESLEY.* 

VT7E  are  very  glad  to  see  that,  amongst  other  new  editions, 
VV  Southey’s'  Life  of  Wesley  has  found  a  place.  It  is  a  book 
which  has  a  very  great  and  a  very  peculiar  charm.  Coleridge 
left  behind  him  a  memorandum  requesting  tnat  his  copy  might,  be 
returned  to  the  author  and  donor,  \\  itli  the  information  that  it  was 
more  often  in  his  hand  than  any  ot  his  other  books,  and  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  resort  to  it  “  whenever  sickness  and  languoi 
made  me  feel  the  want  of  an  old  friend,  of  whose  company  I 
could  never  be  tired.”  The  present,  like  the  third  edition,  con¬ 
tains  Coleridge’s  MS.  notes,  and  also,  by  way  of  appendix,  the 
well-known  dissertation  on  the  character  of  "Wesley  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Knox,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  long  life.  Though  Mr.  Knox 
dissented  in  some  particulars  from  Southey,  he  expressed,  like 
Coleridge,  the  warmest  admiration  of  the  general  tone  of  his  book. 
Great  as  are  the  differences  between  the  literary  tastes  of  diffe¬ 
rent  generations,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  one  would  hesitate 
to  confirm  in  the  strongest  manner  the  opinions  of  these  critics. 
There  is  hardly  a  passage  in  the  book  which  may  not  be  read 
again  and  again  with  increasing  pleasure,  and  every  part 
of  the  story  suggests  considerations  ot  the  very  highest  inte¬ 
rest.  The  late  Professor  Smythe,  in  one  of  his  lectures, 
describes  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  as  an  historical 
Zuyder  Zee.  Hr.  Arnold,  with  more  justice,  called  the  eighteenth 
century  the  seed-time  of  modern  Europe  ;  but  in  whichevei  light 
the  period  is  to  he  viewed,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  no  event 
which  happened  in  it  in  this  country  can  he  compared  either 
in  interest  or  in  significance  to  the  growth  of  Methodism. 
Whether  it  be  considered  in  its  political,  in  its  theological,  or  in 
its  social  aspects,  it  is  equally  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  any 
English  history  of  the  time  to  which  it  belongs.  Apart  from 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject,  the  Life  of  IVesley  is 
remarkable  as  being  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  the  many 
works  which  attest  Southey’s  extraordinary  mastery  over  the 
English  language.  It  is  written  as  easily,  as  forcibly,  and  as 
neatly  as  the  Life  of  Nelson  itself;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  it  higher  praise  in  respect  of  its  characteristic  excellences. 
We  must  not  pass  over  without  special  notice  the  notes  and 
appendix  with  which  the  book  is  illustrated.  Annotation  was 
Coleridge’s  forte.  He  had  not  room  on  the  margin  of  a  hook 
to  spread  himself  out  into  those  illimitable  quagmires  of  thought 
which,  in  his  set  treatises,  weary  out  all  but  his  most  enthusiastic 
disciples ;  nor  was  he,  under  such  circumstances,  nearly  so 
nervous  about  his  reputation  for  orthodoxy  as  he  used  to  be 
when  he  was  engaged  upon  a  work  destined,  as  he  seems  to  have 
thought,  to  fix  the  creed  of  Christendom.  His  Literary  Remains 
have^always  seemed  to  us  to  be  far  the  most  instructive  of  all 

*  The  Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Lise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By 
Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  LL.D.  New  Edition,  with  Notes  by  the  late  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  and  Remarks  on  the  Lite  and  Character  of  John  VI  esley 
by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  London:  Lougmans.  1 858. 


his  writings,  but  we  do  not  know  any  part  of  that  remarkable 

collection  of  superior  interest  to  his  notes  upon  the  Life  of 
Wesley.  Mr.  Knox’s  speculations  on  Wesley’s  personal  cha¬ 
racter  are  hardly  less  curious.  He  may  be  considered  as  having 
been  one  of  the  first  of  the  modern  school  of  high  churchmen ; 
aud  his  connexion  with,  and  enthusiastic  admiration  of,  Wesley 
have  thus  a  very  high  theological  and  philosophical  interest. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  original  rise  and  diffusion  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  They 
are  no  doubt  sufficiently  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  but  the 
mental  history  of  Wesley  himself,  and  the  relation  which  his 
proceedings  bear  to  the  state  of  things  which  at  present  exists 
amongst  us,  are  questions  of  more  interest,  and  are  perhaps  of  a 
somewhat  less  familiar  character.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  less 
exact  than  the  floating  popular  notion  about  Wesley’s  character. 
He  is  usually  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  most  formidable 
of  modern  secessions  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  his  name 
is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  the  strictest  and  least  popu¬ 
lar  of  all  forms  of  theology.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  his  personal  predilections  were  all  in  the  other 
direction.  Whatever  his  practice  may  have  been,  he  was  in 
theory  a  High  Churchman  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career ; 
and  not  only  did  he  denounce  Calvinism  iu  language  so 
vehement  that  in  another  person  it  would  have  been  considered 
extremely  profane,  but  as  he  grew  older,  he  would  appear  to 
have  softened  down  nearly  all  the  doctrines  which  are  usually 
considered  to  be  characteristic  of  Methodism,  and  to  have 
preached  in  a  strain  which  led  Coleridge  to  declare  that  “  the 
subtle  poison  of  the  easv  chair  had  begun  to  work  on  him  towards 
the  end  of  his  life.”  It  would  be  impossible  within  our  limits 
even  to  sketch  the  principal  features  of  the  process  by  which  this 
change  was  brought  about.  Some  of  the  steps  of  it  are  vigor¬ 
ously  described  by  Mr.  Knox  in  the  appendix  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  hut  one  or  two  points  connected  with  it  may  be 
shortly  adverted  to,  in  order  to  show  the  imperfection  and  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  popular  view  of  Wesley’s  character. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  in  Methodism  during  its 
earlier  history  was  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  number 
of  instantaneous  conversions,  as  they  were  technically  called, 
which  it  produced.  The  notion  that  an  instantaneous  change 
from  darkness  to  light— from  death  to  life— is  an  ordinary 
and  all  but  essential  feature  of  Christian  life,  is  still  main¬ 
tained  by  many  persons.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  upon  such  a  subject  is  almost  insuperable 
in  any  case,  and  it  is  usually  increased  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  few  of  those  who  undergo  it  are  much  in  the 
habit  of  studying  the  operations  of  their  own  minds.  Wesley, 
however,  presented  what  was  to  some  extent  an  exception  to  this 
,  general  rule.  His  conduct,  reflections,  and  opinions  are  all 
j  before  the  world,  recorded  by  himself  with  no  common  power, 
i  Amongst  the  incidents  of  his  life,  his  conversion  of  course  occupies 
!  a  most  conspicuous  position.  We  are  informed  of  the  day  and 
I  hour  of  its  occurrence.  It  took  place  at  a  prayer  meeting  in 
Aldersgate-street,  “about  a  quarter  before  uine,”on  the  evening  of 
the  24th  May,  1 738.  All-important,  however,  as  this  date  appears 
to  have  been  in  Wesley’s  view.it  is  very  difficult,  in  reading  his  life, 
to  find  in  it  any  corresponding  solution  ol  continuity.  He  was 
thirty-five  years  of  age  when  it  occurred.  We  can  trace  the  growth 
of  his  mind,  character,  and  opinions  up  to  that  point,  through  it, 
beyond  it,  and  far  on  into  latitudes  of  thought  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  those  in  which  he  then  found  himself.  So  that  it  is 
difficult  to  adopt  the  current  notion  about  him,  that  he  exemplified 
in  his  own  life,  and  was  the  instrument  of  bringing  about  in  the 
lives  of  others,  a  sort  of  quasi-miraculous  moral  resurrection. 
In  his  own  instance,  there  would  certainly  seem  to  be  very  strong 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  what  he  experienced  amounted,  in  the 
words  of  Coleridge,  “  to  little  more  than  a  strong  pulse  or  throb 
of  sensibility,  accompaning  a  vehement  volition  of  acquiescence, 
an  ardent  desire  to  find  the  position  true,  and  a  concurring 
determination  to  receive  it  as  truth.” 

Another  feature  in  his  biography,  which  has  perhaps  hardly 
received  the  attention  which  it  merits,  is  the  nature  of  his  own 
conception  of  the  objects  and  character  of  Methodism.  He  looked 
upon  it  not  as  a  separate  religious  body,  hut  simply  as  a  society 
composed  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  intended 
to  heighten  their  devotion.  He  delighted  in  looking  on  the 
Methodist  preachers  as  persons  engaged  in  an  extraordinary 
service  in  consequence  of  the  lethargy  of  the  heneficed  clergy. 
The  position  which  he  tried,  and  would  have  wished  to  occupy, 
would  have  been  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  head  of  an 
order  of  preaching  friars.  All  his  sympathies,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  were  those  of  a  clergyman  and  a  high  churchman;  but 
he  mistook  the  genius  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  his  immense  talents  for  government,  and 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  he  possessed,  in  a  very  remarkable  de¬ 
gree,  the  power  of  finding  expedients  to  meet  difficulties  as  they 
arose ;  but  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  he  had  not  the  great 
gift  of  seeing  his  object  clearly,  and  steering  a  plain  and 
consistent  course  towards  its  attainment.  He  unquestionably 
mistook  his  position,  and  set  on  foot  a  movement  which 
tended  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  a  direction  in  which 
he  had  originally  the  utmost  possible  reluctance  to  proceed. 
It  has  become  fashionable  to  ascribe  to  remarkable  men  a 
capacity  for  excelling  in  pursuits  in  which,  in  fact,  they  did  not 
excel.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  taught  us  that  Burns  had  in  him 
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the  materials  of  a  Prime  Minister ;  Napoleon  said  something 
of  the  same  kind  of  Corneille;  and  Lord  Macaulay,  if  me  are 
not  mistaken,  ascribed  to  Wesley  a  genius  for  government  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu.  Such  an  assertion  is  curiously  in¬ 
appropriate,  not  only  to  the  founders  of  Methodism,  but  to  the 
Society  itself.  Wesley’s  most  characteristic  difficulty  in  respect 
of  his  Society  arose  from  the  very  circumstance  that  he  was 
completely  wanting  in  statesmanlike  intellect ;  and  the  defect  of 
his  Society  is,  and  always  was,  of  the  same  kind.  He  found, 
he  said,  that  when  the  Methodists  grew  rich  they  ceased  to  he 
zealous  ;  but  frugality,  industry,  and  honesty,  being  Christian 
duties,  he  was  bound  to  preach  them.  Hence  came  riches,  and 
hence  corruption  ;  nor  did  he  see  any  other  mode  of  escap¬ 
ing  from  this  vicious  circle  than  that  of  prescribing  it  as  an  ab¬ 
solute  Christian  duty,  binding  on*  every  man,  to  give  away 
in  charity  whatever  was  not  required  to  provide  himself  and  his 
family  with  the  strict  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  characteristic  or  a  less  statesmanlike  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  was  the  fault  of  Wesley,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  to  be  unable  to  appreciate  more  than  one  section  of  human 
life.  There  is  no  doubt  ample  evidence  that  he  well  knew 
how  to  adapt  means  to  an  end.  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  set 
on  foot  a  vast  and  most  powerful  movement  with  a  very  inadequate 
notion  of  the  consequences  which  it  involved.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  this  than  the  fact  that  he  felt 
so  keenly  the  impossibility  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  which  we 
have  described.  Almost  the  first  requisite  of  a  great  religious 
reformer  is  that  he  should  have  distinct  notions  upon  the  nature 
and  objects  of  human  life  in  all  its  departments.  It  was 
one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  characters  of  most 
of  the  great  divines  of  the  Reformation,  that  they  carried  their 
views  not  only  into  theology,  but  into  political  and  social  life. 
Calvin,  Luther,  ICnox,  Hooker,  and  Grotius  at  a  later  time,  had 
each  a  vast  deal  to  say  about  the  constitution  of  civil  society, 
and  about  the  duties  which  spring  out  of  it ;  nor  was  this  less 
true  of  the  Puritans.  But  Methodism  was  quite  another  matter. 
Its  object  was,  as  Wesley  was  fond  of  saying,  to  “  save  souls” — 
which,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  appears  to  have  meant 
to  produce  a  certain  state  of  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  preachers  addressed  themselves.  It  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  true  that  he  and  his  followers  succeeded  in  almost  innumer¬ 
able  cases  in  producing  the  very  strongest  impression  upon  their 
hearers — an  impression  which  often  had  force  enough  to  cause 
very  marked  changes  indeed  in  their  life;  but,  the  change  having 
been  produced,  Methodism  would  appear  to  have  guided  its  dis¬ 
ciples  but  a  very  little  way.  It  is  surely  a  marvellous  confession 
of  weakness  for  a  great  religious  teacher  to  say,  “  Be  frugal,  be 
industrious,  be  honest,  be  punctual,  because  these  are  Christian 
graces ;  but  get  rid  as  quick  as  you  can  of  the  natural  fruits  of 
those  virtues,  for  the  only  use  which  a  Christian  man  can  make 
of  money  is  to  give  it  away.”  A  State  organized  on  such  a  prin¬ 
ciple  would  consist  of  a  small  minority  of  hermits,  supporting  by 
their  labour  a  whole  swarm  of  beggars ;  for  if  all  were  frugal, 
honest,  and  industrious,  and  consequently  rich,  there  would  be 
no  room  for  the  virtue  of  charity,  as  Wesley  understood  it. 

The  political  position  which  the  Wesleys  assumed  harmonizes 
strangely  with  the  onesidedness  of  their  theological  teaching. 
Beyond  inculcating  the  general  duty  of  submission  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  Wesley  and  his  brother  would  appear  to  have  passed  by 
politics  on  the  other  side.  Charles  Wesley  expressly  declared, 
in  reference  to  the  American  war,  that  “  it  was  the  privilege  of 
private  Christians”  to  be  neutral  in  such  matters.  But  this  is 
a  strange  and  a  narrow,  if  a  convenient,  privilege  ;  for  surely,  in 
the  history  of  modern  Europe,  there  have  been  few  wars  which 
involved  moral  principles  or  consequences  of  greater  importance, 
and  few  in  which  some  at  least  of  the  belligerents  stood  more  in 
need  of  a  clearer  apprehension  than  they  possessed  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  duty  of  appreciating  the  rights  and  consulting  the  interests 
of  their  neighbours.  Tnat  Methodism,  in  this  country  at  least, 
had  such  slight  and  merely  occasional  relations  to  two  such 
events  as  the  American  War  and  the  French  Revolution,  is  the 
most  striking  of  all  illustrations  of  its  confined  and  narrow  cha¬ 
racter,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  tended  to  cut  life  into  two 
halves,  the  spiritual  and  the  secular,  regulated  apparently  by 
different  if  not  conflicting  principles. 

It  is  a  very  striking  instance  of  this  peculiarity  in  Methodism, 
that  Wesley  never  either  obtained,  or  even  tried  to  obtain,  any 
considerable  influence  over  the  rich  or  educated  classes.  His 
whole  enterprise  would  seem  to  have  applied  to  the  poor  alone,  and 
to  them  only  because,  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  exertions,  they 
had  for  a  considerable  period  been  left  in  a  condition  of  unex¬ 
ampled  neglect.  He  failed  to  obtain  any  marked  success  in 
Scotland,  in  which  country,  for  many  reasons,  it  would  appear 
at  first  sight  that  he  might  naturally  have  expected  far  greater 
sympathy  than  in  England  ;  but  the  fact  was  not  so.  The  religious 
national  institutions  of  Scotland  had  so  strong  a  hold  over 
the  population,  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  very  indif¬ 
ferent  to  W  esley  and  his  preaching.  Something  must,  no 
doubt,  be  allowed  for  the  unpopularity  of  Wbsley’s  Arminian 
views,  but  this  was  probably  a  very  inferior  cause.  The  main 
one,  we  feel  no  doubt,  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Scotch  were  not  in  the  same  state  of  spiritual  neglect  as  the 
English  poor.  The  slightness  of  Wesley’s  influence  over  the 
rich  is  notorious ;  and,  indeed,  he  used  himself  to  expatiate  on  the 
subject  with  the  greatest  possible  freedom,  insisting  that  the 


balance  of  intelligence  was  not  in  favour  of  the  rich,  and  that  he 
was  unable  to  produce  any  considerable  effect  on  their  minds. 
The  explanation  is  one  which  can  hardly  be  allowed,  though  the 
fact  is  undoubted.  A  much  simpler  and  more  natural  solution 
is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that,  notwithstanding  his  great 
logical  power,  Wesley  addressed  himself  more  to  the  imagination 
than  to  the  reason  of  his  hearers.  He  hardly  appears  to  have 
been  conscious — at  least  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  career — of 
the  enormous  difficulties  by  which  many  of  his  fundamental  pro¬ 
positions  were  beset ;  nor  is  there,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  proof 
that  he  was  in  a  position  which  would  enable  him  to  speak  with 
real  authority  upon  many  of  the  questions  which  were  then 
beginning  to  be  mooted  respecting  all  the  most  important 
features  both  of  morals  and  of  theology.  In  Southey’s  Life 
there  is  but  one  passage,  so  far  as  we  remember,  in  which 
any  reference  is  made  to  the  great  controversies  which 
were  then  in  progress  both  here  and  in  France ;  aud 
that  passage  consists  of  a  quotation  from  a  letter  of 
Fletcher  of  Madeley,  in  which  he  denounces  all  the  opinions 
which  were  then  growing  to  maturity  in  Fraucc  in  the  most  un¬ 
compromising  manner.  Certainly  no  one  can  maintain  that  the 
view  taken  of  religious  belief  by  the  great  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  either  complete  or  even  true  so  far  as  it 
went;  but  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  maintain  that  it 
was  a  view  for  which  nothing  could  be  said,  and  which 
deserved  mere  denunciation  or  neglect.  Wesley — so  far  as 
appears  from  Southey’s  Life — would  appear  to  have  ignored  the 
whole  controversy  ;  and  if  he  did  so,  he  certainly  gave  by  such 
conduct  another  proof  of  the  narrowness  which  pervaded  all  his 
views,  aud  which  may  be  described  as  the  principal  defect  in  the 
proceedings  of  one  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  one  of  the 
best  men  of  his  generation,  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
to  his  species  which  it  produced.  Whatever  his  defects  may  have 
been,  his  name  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  without  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  respect  for  his  efforts  to  dispel  some  part  of  the  heathenish 
darkness  in  which  so  many  of  bis  countrymen  were  involved, 
and  of  indignation  at  the  mixture  of  stupidity  and  jealousy 
which  drove  his  followers  from  a  Church  to  which  he  was 
sincerely  attached,  and  of  which  he  might,  with  proper  en¬ 
couragement,  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  benefactors. 


HANDBOOK  FOE  SYEIA  AND  PALESTINE* 

FTER  journeying  to  Jericho,  fighting  with  wild  beasts,  twice 
being  beaten  by  robbers,  once  taken  for  a  spy  of  Vespasian, 
but  in  the  end  reaching  Jerusalem  safe,  “  it  elates  me,”  says 
Browning’s  curious  and  authentic  friend  ICarshish,  the  Arab 
physician — 

To  void  the  stuffing  of  my  travel-scrip, 

And  slinre  with  tlice  whatever  Jewry  yields. 

What  may  have  been  the  personal  adventures  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Porter,  the  author  of  the  Syrian  Handbook',  while  picking  up 
the  plentiful  crumbs  of  learning  now  stored  in  the  volumes  before 
us,  does  not  appear.  But  whether  stripped  and  robbed,  stoned 
and  beaten,  or  clothed  aud  sound  on  his  arrival  at  his  journey’s 
end,  he  may  most  justly  feel  elate,  and  call  the  public  to  rejoice 
with  him,  on  having  emptied  so  valuable  a  wallet  on  the  repro¬ 
ductive  counters  of  Mr.  Murray.  Although  the  promised  French 
diligence  does  not  yet  run  upon  the  long-projected  French  road 
from  Beyrout  to  Damascus — and  although  the  canal  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  is  yet  uncut,  save  in  the  imagination  of  French 
engineering  augurs  aud  commercial  Tarquins — it  is  a  step  forward 
in  civilization  that  the  tour  through  Syria  and  Palestine  should 
be  made  as  plain  and  easy  (at  least  upon  paper)  as  the  paths  of 
those  less  distant  and  dillicult  lands  which  have  successively 
fallen  under  the  dominion  of  Albemarle-street.  Henceforward — 
to  gather  a  germane  phrase  from  the  Oriental  imageries  of  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  Maud — the  red-book  shall  dance  by  the  red  cedar-trees 
of  Libauus,  and  blush  beyond  the  Dead  Sea  among  the  rose- 
oleanders  of  Petra  and  the  ruddy  rocks  of  Edom. 

But  how'ever  grateful  we  all  ought  to  be,  and  are,  in  our 
character  of  travellers,  for  the  appearance  of  every  fresh  Hand¬ 
book  by  Murray,  it  by  no  means  in  general  follows  that,  as 
miscellaneous  readers  or  reviewers,  we  are,  or  have  any  call  to 
be,  equally  grateful.  A  road-book,  an  hotel-hook,  a  pocket  valet- 
de-place  without  his  charge  of  a  dollar  a-day — an  epitome  of  his¬ 
torical,  scientific,  and  useful  information  touching  one  town 
after  another  in  its  long,  moving  panorama — an  exhaustive 
volume  where  you  may  inquire  within  upon  everything  you  may 
want  to  know  at  one  particular  spot  and  moment,  and  to  know 
for  once  only — is  not  a  book  to  be  read  in  the  library  with  enthu¬ 
siastic  avidity,  or  even  with  sustained  interest.  It  is  not  even 
one  upon  which  the  contemplative  possessor’s  eye  rests,  with 
the  pleasure  of  satisfied  respectability,  in  the  survey  of  his 
crowded  and  ornate  bookshelves ;  for  it  is  not  of  the  class  of 
books  which  no  gentleman’s  library  is  complete  without,  although 
they  are  read  by  nobody.  No  increased  respect  accrues  to  the 
owner  of  a  Murray’s  Handbook,  and  no  contempt  attaches  to  the 
want  of  one.  It  is  bought  only  to  be  used,  and  it  is  used  only 
as  a  fellow-traveller.  Its  home,  if  it  has  a  home,  is  not  the 
book-case,  but  the  portmanteau. 

The  obstacles,  however,  which  ordinarily  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
ambitious  handbook-writer  who  would  fain  produce  a  readable 

*  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine.  London :  Murray. 
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volume  out  of  his  heterogeneous  mass  of  indispensable  materials, 
are  perhaps  less  invincible  in  the  case  of  Syrian  than  European 
ground.  The  subject  is  less  complex,  and  the  details  less  dis¬ 
jointed.  In  journeying  through  modern  Italy  or  Germany,  the 
tourist  either  forgets  at  once  what  he  leaves  behind  him,  or  puts 
it  away  in  the  recesses  of  his  more  or  less  capacious  memory  till 
the  next  occasion.  Florence  throws  into  shade  Milan,  to  be  in 
turn  obliterated  by  Rome ;  and  Rome,  itself  (as  has  been  forcibly 
said)  a  palimpsest,  is  overlaid  by  the  more  brilliant  illuminations 
of  Naples.  Each  city  has  its  special  study  or  studies,  and  each 
State  its  individual  web  of  history  to  disentangle.  But  in 
Palestine  a  tone  of  unity  pervades  all.  Whatever  may  be  the 
speciality  of  the  European  traveller  in  Judsea— antiquarian,  artist, 
searcher  for  amusement  or  religious  pilgrim,  speculative  critic  or 
zealous  verifier  of  fulfilled  prophecy — -he  will  find  all  the  interest 
of  travel  turn  toward  one  centre.'  Wherever  lie  goes,  he  will 
always  set  his  face  towards  Jerusalem,  the  focus  in  which  all  the 
lines  of  thought  meet,  and  round  which  all  the  memorable  inci¬ 
dents  and  associations  group  themselves.  Who  would  make  the 
tour  of  Palestine  if  it  were  not  the  Holy  Land,  or  study  its  sites 
and  scenery  except  in  illustration  of  the  most  peculiar  people 
ever  created,  and  the  most  wonderful  book  ever  written  P  ^  From 
Gaza  to  Antioch,  from  the  cave  of  Macpelah  where  Abraham 
was  buried,  to  the  rock-fortress  of  Masada  where  his  descendants 
made  their  last  desperate  stand  against  the  Romans,  all  that  the 
explorer  does,  or  tries  or  pretends  to  do,  is  to  realize  for  himself 
and  others  the  names  with  which  that  one  history  has  made  us 
familial-,  and  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  some  of  those  words 
which,  of  all  ever  spoken,  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Even  the  most  incurious  and 
matter-of-fact  among  tourists  pays  to  the  Biblical  associations,  if 
not  to  the  irrational  traditions,  of  Juda-a  the  homage  of  a  more 
or  less  active  and  sincere  enthusiasm.  They  are  the  reasons 
which  have  brought  him  there  ;  and  they  arc  the  reasons  which 
will  malce  the  handbook  of  Palestine  more  readable  than  its 
fellow  handbooks  to  mere  stayers  at  home. 

Among  the  first  requisites  in  a  guide  for  all  tourists  beyond 
the  reach  of  railroads,  steamers,  or  other  public  conveyances,  is 
the  habit  of  stating  fully  and  accurately  the  distances  along  the 
various  tracks  of  travel,  according  to  the  ordinary  modes  of 
locomotion  in  the  country.  The  German  measure  of  walking- 
hours  or  Stunden — inapplicable  any  longer  at  home  except  for  the 
wandering  apprentices  of  the  German  fatherland — is  the  most 
catholic  of  all  standards  in  such  portions  of  the  universe  as  are 
still  travelled  over  by  camel-drivers  or  muleteers.  No  pioneer 
of  tourists  has  instilled  or  practised  this  habit  more  indefatigably 
than  that  model  traveller,  Colonel  Leake ;  and  for  nothing  are 
his  followers  more  sincerely  grateful.  It  is  a  most  important 
relief  from  harassing  afternoon  anxieties  to  the  rider  or  walker 
in  a  strange  land,  to  be  assured  that  he  has  only  three  and  not 
six  hours  of  rock-scrambling  before  reaching  his  camping-ground. 
Mr.  Porter  states  the  distances  of  his  stages  as  minutely  as  the 
time-tables  of  an  English  railway.  It  is  no  extravagant  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  exactness  to  express  a  firm  belief  that  they  will  be 
found  to  correspond  more  accurately  with  the  actual  experience  of 
the  traveller.  As  a  Syrian  explorer  and  resident  of  long  standing, 
and  as  a  conscientious  clergyman,  Mr.  Porter  has  no  doubt 
verified  himself  all  the  distances  he  states.  The  compilers  of 
Murray’s  earlier  Greek  and  Eastern  handbooks  have  not  inva¬ 
riably  done  so. 

Another  of  the  chief  aims  of  a  guide-book— unhappily  far  less 
attainable— must  of  course  be  to  give  the  reader  some  such  idea 
of  the  national  character  and  manners  of  those  who  inhabit  the 
lands  he  is  about  to  visit,  as  may  be  of  practical  use  in  his  every¬ 
day  dealings  with  them.  It  is  easy  to  jot  down  the  salient  points 
of  a  semi-Europeanized  class,  such  as  donkey-boys  or  dragomen, 
and  to  compose  out  of  them  a  very  effective  picture,  if  not  a  very 
instructive  warning.  Roving  Englishmen  are  indebted  to  one  of 
their  Transatlantic  cousins,  the  author  of  Nile  Notes,  for  the 
smartest  critical  analysis  of  the  genus  dragoman  yet  made.  But 
however  amusing,  and  however  appalling,  we  doubt  its  being  of 
the  slightest  practical  utility.  In  the  matter  of  dragomen,  it  is 
kismet.  If  it  be  the  tourist’s  destiny  to  be  done  by  his  dragoman, 
done  he  will  be.  All  beset  him  on  landing  at  Alexandria  or  J affa 
with  crowds  of  the  most  exemplary  testimonials,  drawn  up  by 
the  most  good-natured  or  most  forgetful  of  former  cockney 
victims  —  all  are  called  Ali  —  all  have  travelled  with  Lord 
Lindsay  or  Mis3  Martineau.  He  plunges  his  hand  into  the  sack 
of  snakes  at  a  venture,  and  it  is  just  possible  he  may  draw  out 
an  eel.  Mr.  Porter’s  little  sermon  upon  dragomen,  very  excellently 
written,  closes  with  a  short  sentence  which  is  in  itself  a  sermon  : — 

“  The  only  dragoman  I  can  venture  to  recommend  is  - ” 

Let  the  Syrian  tourist  that  is  to  be,  meditate  upon  that.  The 
writer  of  that  sentence  has  lived  “  Five  years  in  Damascus,”  and 
published  an  account  thereof — has  travelled  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Palestine  by  highways  and  byways,  collecting  materials 
of  all  kinds  for  the  volume  before  us— has  seen  the  cities  and 
known  the  minds  of  many  men — but  in  spite  of,  or  rather  in  virtue 
of,  all  his  experience,  there  is  but  one  of  that  unfathomable  class 
whom  he  can  venture  to  recommend.  It  is  the  saddest  sentence 
we  know.  It  is  as  though  the  cynical  Parisian  philosopher, 
returning  from  Leicester-square  to  the  Boulevards,  should  sum 
up  his  London  impressions  with — “The  only  cabman  I  can  venture 
to  recommend,  is  No.  10,746.”  Lest  he  should  be  prematurely 
made  ayay  with  by  envious  professional  brethren,  or  torn  to  pieces 
by  competing  tourists,  we  suppress  the  only  commendable  drago 


man’s  name.  But  although  each  traveller  must  accomplish  his 
individual  fate  in  engaging,  wrestling  with,  tolerating,  succumbing 
to,  or  mastering  his  particular  dragoman  in  the  trials  of  everyday 
life,  according  to  the  strength  that  is  in  him,  there  are  many 
occasional  chances  of  contact  with  the  settled  or  nomad  popula¬ 
tion  of  Syria,  in  which  any  stray  lights,  thrown  by  more  iamiliar 
experience  than  his  own  upon  their  characters  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them,  may  be  most  useful.  Ihe  ways  of  an  Arab  are 
not  to  be  divined  intuitively — at  least  not  by  the  ordinary  respec¬ 
table  Frank  pilgrim.  Place  a  civilized  European  in  a  round  hat, 
or  even  a  wide-awake  and  shooting  jacket,  upon  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Jordan,  in  presence  of  a  set  of  hungry  Arab  savages, 
swathed  in  dirty  turbans  and  a  single  ragged  garment  apiece ; 
by  what  talisman  is  he  to  impress  upon  their  unenlightened 
minds  such  a  consciousness  of  his  immense  moral  superiority  as 
to  induce  them  to  leave  him  unmolested,  or  at  least  to.  give  him 
fair  play  ?  How  to  persuade  them  that  he  is  anything  but  a 
convenient  treasure-trove  for  themselves,  a  moving  bag  of  infinite 
hAJcslieesh,  of  which  the  open  sesame  is  noisy  importunity,  down¬ 
right  bullying,  or  in  the  last  resort  absolute  violence  ?  How  is  he 
even  to  restrain  himself  from  unwittingly  trampling  upon  their 
dearest  feelings,  or  transgressing  their  most  sacred  laws— for  a 
very  Arab  has  laws  and  feelings,  such  as  they  are — or  in  what 
manner  shall  he  demean  himself  as  co-dcfcndant  with  the  savages 
of  his  own  paid  escort  in  the  summary  process  of  a  rude  action  of 
trespass  for  breaking  the  close  of  another  tribe  of  savages,  under 
whose  escort  he  ought  to  be  ?  The  rights  of  the  desert  are 
watched,  if  not  as  carefully,  at  least  as  jealously,  as  those  of  a 
Scotch  deer-forest;  and  when  the  nearest  Consul  is  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  nearest  Pasha  at  Damascus,  the  personal  bearing  of  the 
traveller  is  his  best  safeguard  against  molestation  and  danger,  if 
accident  or  carelessness  lead  him  into  a  scrape.  Such  hints  as 
Mr.  Porter  gives  for  avoiding  or  getting  well  out  of  the  difficulties 
of  Arab  travel,  are  very  judicious  and  serviceable.  Not  less 
interesting  to  the  general  inquirer  arc  the  details  he  produces, 
as  occasion  serves,  of  the  manners  of  various  Arab  tribes,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  particular  towns.  At  Iferak  or  Kir  Moab,  for 
instance,  it  seems  that  wives  are  always  bought  for  a  price,  and 
that  a  warranty  of  soundness  is  always  presumed  against  the 
seller.  If  the  wife  falls  sick,  and  becomes  unable  to  manage  her 
husband’s  household  affairs,  he  returns  her  upon  her  father’s 
hands  with  the  message — “I  bought  a  healthy  wife,  and  it  is  not 
just  I  should  be  at  the  trouble  or  expense  of  curing  her.” 
Whether  he  recovers  the  purchase  money,  or  obtains  damages 
for  the  loss  of  her  service,  is  left  in  doubt.  Even  among  the 
Bedawin  there  exists  a  recognised  process  of  distress  for  debt, 
and  an  action  of  replevin.  Their  legal  practice,  says  Mr. 
Porter,  is  somewhat  peculiar,  but  for  straightforwardness  and 
honesty  stands  in  favourable  contrast  to  some  of  our  own.  ihe 
creditor,  after  refusal  to  pay  before  witnesses,  seizes  openly, 
or  steals  if  he  prefers  it,  a  camel  or  other  chattel  belonging  to 
his  debtor,  and  deposits  it  with  a  third  person.  Ihe  case  is 
thereby  brought  at  once  into  court,  and  the  property  attached 
is  forfeited  to  the  creditor  if  he  proves  his  claim.  Among  the 
Tawarah  themai-riage-purchaseis  followed  by  a  forcible  abduction 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony.  An  obstinate  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  damsel  is  her  best  passport  to  the  respect  of  society. 
In  another  tribe,  after  being  once  caught,  she  is  allowed  a  day  s 
law  to  run  away  again  to  the  mountains,  and  the  bridegroom 
is  then  started  in  chase.  It  is  a  singular  method  of  adding  a 
tincture  of  romance  to  a  purely  businesslike  matter  of  bargain 
and  sale.  _  . 

One  most  inconvenient  and  embarrassing  habit  of  Arab  minds 
is  their  readiness  to  fall  in  with  the  antiquarian  speculations  of 
their  emplover.  They  will  play  Polonius  to  his  Hamlet,  and 
fool  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  The  same  cloud  shall  be  as  he 
wishes,  a  camel,  an  ouzle,  or  very  like  a  whale.  Once  express 
discontent  at  Lepsius  for  having  carried  away  a  Theban.  inscrip¬ 
tion,  and  you  shall  be  assured  that  Lepsius  wantonly  defaced  the 
whole  of  Thebes.  Ask  in  the  desert  whether  such  a  spring  is 
bitter,  and  it  is  forthwith  not  only  bitter  enough  to  present  the 
Marah  of  the  Exodus,  but  the  only  bitter  water  within  a  thousand 
miles.  Seek  for  ruins,  and  they  shall  be  told  of,  if  not  shown  you. 
They  display  such  uncompromising,  il  not  disinterested,  zeal  to 
gratify  unintelligible  Frank  curiosity,  that  any  real  or  trustworthy 
aid  from  them  in  identifying  sites  or  even  localizing  traditions  is 
out.  of  the  question.  It  is  probably  to  an  imperfect  appreciation  of 
their  faculties  in  this  respect  that  we  owe  the  remarkable  disco¬ 
veries  of  the  French  traveller  De  Saulcy.  Later  travellers  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  which  he  invented ; 
or  rather,  they  have  been  able  to  coutradict  the  truth  of  his  inven¬ 
tion,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  geographical  inconsistencies 
inherent  in  his  theory,  but  because  no  trace  of  ruins  exists  w  here 
he  placed  them.  Against  this  and  other  rash  identifications,  and 
against  too  easy  a  reliance  upon  Arab  testimony  even  in  the 
simplest  particulars,  Mr.  Porter,  as  becomes  the  author  of  an 
authoritative  Handbook,  utters  a  judicious  note  of  warning 
“  When  Arabs  are  puzzled  by  such  questions,  they  find  it  easier 
and  more  satisfactory  to  invent  answers  than  to  confess  igno¬ 
rance  ;  and  be  it  known  unto  all  men,  that  if  we  have  many 
antiquarian  travellers  of  the  De  Saulcy  school,  we  will  soon  have 
the  land  as  full  of  archaeological  as  of  monkish  inventions.”  A 
consummation  most  devoutly  not  to  be  desired  !  A  single  plau¬ 
sible  error  in  laying  down  the  historical  sites  of  a  country  may 
create  as  much  irreparable  confusion,  and  necessitate  as  much 
unproductive  labour,  as  the  alteration  of  two  or  three  important 
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angles  in  a  trigonometrical  survey.  Let  those  he  on  their 
guard  who  follow  Mr.  Porter's  wanderings  over  Palestine  in 
the  spirit  of  yearning  to  be  delivered  of  one  or  other  of  his  long 
list  of  Biblical  sites  yet  unidentified. 

Headers  of  Boccaccio  will  remember  the  ingenuity  of  the 
preaching  friar  on  whose  box  of  relics  a  trick  had  been  played, 
which  forced  him  during  his  sermon  to  extemporize  a  miracle, 
and  produce  a  piece  of  the  identical  charcoal  on  which  St.  Law¬ 
rence  was  broiled,  in  lieu  of  the  stolen  feather  which  dropped  at 
the  Annunciation  from  the  angel  Gabriel’s  wing.  In  a  land  like 
Syria,  with  its  traditions  all  radiating  from  one  centre  of  interest, 
it  would  now  be  difficult  for  the  most  ingenious  monkish  dexterity 
to  invent  or  apply  anything  new.  In  the  convent  of  Mount 
Sinai,  the  undoubted  spot  where  the  burning  bush  stood  is 
marked  by  the  Empress  Helena’s  chapel.  At  Hebron,  the  curious 
in  the  annals  of  crime  may  realize  the  exact  yard  of  ground 
where  Cain  murdered  Abel ;  and  the  pre-Adamite  ethnologist 
may  handle  with  his  own  fingers  the  red  earth  from  which  our 
common  ancestor  was  made.  Drawing  nearer  to  Jerusalem 
through  a  series  of  sites  more  or  less  authentic,  you  see  upon  the 
Hill  of  Evil  Counsel  the  ruined  country  house  of  Caiaphas,  and 
the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged  himself ;  and  the  absurdity  of 
tradition  naturally  culminates  in  and  about  the  Holy  City  itself. 
The  impressions  left  upon  the  hard  rock  by  the  sleeping  disciples 
in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  are  yet  visible  among  the  local 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  sacred  history ;  and  no  difficulty  has 
been  found  in  immortalizing  the  stone  on  which  the  cock  roosted 
that  crowed  to  Peter.  A  zealous  course  of  pilgrimages  under¬ 
taken  during  a  well-kept  Lent  to  these  innumerable  authentic 
objects  of  attraction,  must  be  an  admirable  stimulant  towards 
receiving  worthily  the  Easter  miracle  of  the  Greek  fire. 

For  sifting  the  grain  of  tradition  from  the  chatF,  for  the  use  of 
the  ordinarily  intelligent  traveller,  Mr.  Porter’s  handbook  may 
probably  be  more  generally  available  than  the  works  either  of 
Robinson  or  Stanley,  fertile  in  interest  and  instruction  as  they 
are.  In  the  case  of  conflicting  local  claims  he  is  more  of  a 
summer-up  than  an  advocate,  and  it  is  right  that  he  should  be. 
The  office  of  a  travelling  Mentor  is  not  so  much  to  deliver  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  provide  Telemachus  with  the  materials  for  forming  a 
judgment  for  himself.  The  genuineness  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
will  remain  a  ve.vata  quasi! o  as  long  as  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  different  degrees  of  proneness  to  faith  ;  but  even  the 
most  sceptical  of  European  pilgrims  will  not  leave  Jerusalem 
without  some  reverence  for  the  spot  which  has  borne  that  title  | 
since  the  days  of  Constantine. 

The  notoriously  growing  insecurity  of  Syrian  travel  may  for 
the  present  prevent  as  rapid  an  increase  in  the  number  of  English 
tourists  as  usually  coincides  with  the  opening  of  a  new  field  by 
the  handbooks  of  Murray,  and  the  rumour  of  insecurity  will 
probably  spread  faster  than  the  insecurity  itself.  Mr.  Porter  is 
not  a  lenient  critic  upon  the  Government  which  does  not  protect 
either  strangers  or  its  own  subjects.  The  evil  cannot  be  denied, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  the  cure  or  foretell  the  end.  Whether 
the  speedy  downfall  of  the  whole  empire,  predicted  by  so  many 
late  travellers,  even  moi-e  loudly  since  the  Russian  war  than 
before,  be  the  only  solution,  or  whether  a  reconstruction,  at  once 
locally  freer  in  system,  and  drawing  more  real  vigour  from  a  less 
shamelessly  corrupt  centre,  may  be  a  possible  alternative,  is  a 
question  for  time  to  answer.  We  will  only  venture  to  predict 
that  Turkish  rule  in  Syria  will  outlast  the  first  edition  of  Mr. 
Porter’s  handbook,  to  which  we  may  perhaps  recur  on  a  future 
occasion. 


HIT  A.* 

IT  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  a  novel  so  interesting,  so  well 
written,  or  so  unaffected  as  Rita.  The  heroine — whose  full 
name,  Marguerite  Percival,  will  remind  many  readers  of  an 
earlier  acquaintance — is  the  daughter  of  a  handsome,  gay,  and 
utterly  worthless  colonel,  who,  having  run  through  his  money 
and  his  credit  in  England,  transfers  himself  to  Paris,  where  the 
action  chiefly  lies.  Mrs.  Percival  is,  in  her  daughter’s  mild 
phrase,  “  not  a  wise  woman  indeed  she  is  a  very  weak  and  silly 
one,  although  her  defects  are  in  some  measure  redeemed  by  a 
gentle  and  affectionate  character.  From  bad  health  and  indo¬ 
lence,  she  spends  her  time  in  lying  on  a  sofa,  while  the  five  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  Rita  is  the  eldest,  are  neglected  by  their  selfish, 
sensual,  gambling  father,  and  pass  their  early  years  without 
receiving  any  education.  A  legacy  of  qooof.  from  Mrs.  Perci¬ 
es  uncle,  Lord  Rossborough,  improves  the  state  of  affairs  for 
a  time;  but  the  money  is  soon  spent,  and  the  old  life  of  shifts 
and  necessities  is  renewed.  After  a  time,  a  widowed  sister  of 
Mrs.  Percival,  Lady  Dacre — who,  as  we  afterwards  learn,  had 
been  the  object  of  the  colonel’s  earlier  love,  but  had  refused  Mm 
on  account  of  his  incurable  propensity  to  play — appears  on  the 
scene,  and  at  her  expense  a  governess,  Miss  Lateward,  is  esta¬ 
blished  : — 

She  was  a  person  of  the  most  solid  attainments,  and  the  soundest  theology 
the  opposite,  in  short,  of  all  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  and  hear  in  super¬ 
ficial  Pans.  Every  useful  and  legitimate  subject  of  information,  from  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  pin-making,  received,  in  turn,  a  due  share  of  attention  at  her  hands  ■ 
and,  as  tar  as  information  went,  she  was  complete  in  it,  and  downright’ 
When  she  had  spoken  you  knew  all  about  it,  and  nothing  remained  to  be 
said.  If  it  was  a  moot-point  (as  would  occur  sometimes  in  reading  history), 
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or  a  case  in  which  acute  discrimination  and  a  careful  balance  of  judgment 
v  ere  requisite,  her  opinion  seldom  satisfied  me.  Remarkable  in  her  was  the 
absence  of  all  imagination  and  humour,  a  disregard  of  the  graces  and  flowers 
of  life,  and  a  love  of  depriving  even  history  of  its  legends  and  the  poetry 
that  clings  to  it.  Let  we  were  soon  fast  friends;  for  it  was  impossible  to 
know  her  long  and,  not  feel  a  respect  for  the  conscientious  manner  in  which 
she  fulfilled  alt  her  duties  by  us,  the  scrupulous  justice  with  which  she 
measured  to  us  praise  or  blame,  and  the  general  consistency  and  faithfulness 
of  her  character.  If  she  lacked  that  delicacy  of  perception  which  is  a  sixth 
sense  -that  penetration  into  character  which  every  leader,  whether  of  minds 
or  armies,  shoula  have — she  possessed  another  quality  that  was  invaluable  in 
our  family,  that  of  prudence.  She  had  eyes,  and  saw  not ;  ears  had  she,  and 
heard  not. 

The  character  of  this  worthy  lady  is  consistently  maintained 
in  her  actions,  her  sayings,  and  her  letters,  and  it  is  no  small 
praise  to  say  of  her  that  she  makes  precisely  the  impression  which 
is  intended  on  ns.  In  addilion  to  Miss  Lateward’s  lessons,  Rita 
is  instructed  in  painting,  and  bj1,  privately  selling  her  produc¬ 
tions  becomes  able  to  satisfy  some  of  her  father’s  smaller  creditors. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Rita  is  to  “  come  out,”  and,  as  her 
mother  had  long  withdrawn  from  society,  the  care  of  introducing 
her  is  committed  to  a  brilliant  Lady  Greybrook.  The  reason  of 
this  choice  appears  afterwards.  Lady  Greybrook,  a  person  of 
such  questionable  repute  that  “  the  virtuous  Queen  Charlotte 
had  turned  her  back  upon  her  at  a  drawing-room,”  has  moral 
reasons  for  living  abroad,  where  she  moves  chiefly  in  congenial 
society ;  and  Colonel  Percival  intends  that,  under  her  auspices, 
his  daughter  shall  marry  with  a  regard  rather  to  the  fortune  than 
to  the  character  of  the  husband.  At  her  first  ball,  Rita  is  intro¬ 
duced,  among  others,  to  a  dark  gentleman  with  a  beard— which 
about  the  year  1840  was  an  unusual  ornament  on  an  English 
face : — 

“  I  suppose,  seeing  what  you  do  of  me,”  said  my  strange  partner,  “you 
would  positively  object  to  become  my  wife  if  I  were  to  ask  you  f  ” 

I  now  made  up  my  mind  that  he  was  slightly  deranged,  but  I  did  not  feel 
disconcerted,  as  he  seemed  quiet,  aud  I  answered  composedly  enough. 

“Lou  are  right,  I  should  positively  object  to  become  your  wife  under  any 
circumstances.” 

“Good!”  he  exclaimed,  with  an  expression  of  great  relief.  “Now  then, 
w'e  can  talk  at  our  ease,  which  I  very  rarely  do  with  a  young  lady.” 

The  dark  gentleman,  whose  name  his  partner  had  not  heard  at 
the  introduction,  turns  out  to  be  Lord  Rawdon,  a  personage 
somewhat  of  the  Byronie  school;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
speeches  with  which  he  had  set  out,  he  falls  violently  in  love  with 
Rita.  The  attentions  of  a  person  so  much  admired,  and  so  diffi- 
j  cult  to  attract,  excite  great  envy  and  jealousy  against  the  heroine, 
especially  on  the  part  of  a  Russian  Princess  Gaioffska,  who  shows 
her  feeling  by  leaving  out  the  protcg6e  when  inviting  Ladjr  Grejr- 
brook  to  a  ball.  Rita  has  an  invitation  for  the  same  evening  from 
Lady  Janet  Ogilvie,  a  virtuous  but  severe  and  sharp-tongued  old 
Scotch  dame,  who,  taking  an  interest  in  her  as  Lady  Daere’s  niece, 
is  desirous  to  rescue  her  from  bad  companj'.  Lady  Greybrook 
undertakes  to  set  her  down  at  Lady  Janet’s,  but  there  is  an  awk¬ 
ward  mistake  a3  to  the  house,  and  after  the  carriage  has  driven 
off,  Rita  on  entering  the  salon,  instead  of  being  received  by  Lady 
Janet,  finds  herself  in  a  society  of  ladies  aux  Camillas  and  of 
very  rakish-looking  gentlemen.  She  rushes  back  to  the  street 
in  terror,  but  is  pursued,  and  is  on  the  point  of  being  caught  by 
one  of  the  party,  when  Lord  Rawdon  drives  up  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  carries  her  off’in  his  brougham.  Just  as  she  has  taken 
her  seat— LordRawdon  sitting  on  the  box — sheis  bonified  at  being 
seen  by  Hubert  Roehfort,  a  very  correct  and  somewhat  solemn 
young  Englishman,  who  had  endeavoured  to  warn  her  against  the 
Greybrook  set,  and  had,  without  knowing  it,  inspired  her  with 
an  ardent  affection.  The  result  is  that  next  morning  Lord 
Rawdon  fights  a  duel  with  a  French  count,  in  which  he  is  badly 
wounded,  and  that  Roehfort  goes  off  suddenly  to  England. 
Happily  for  Rita,  her  adventure  does  not  become  known  to  the 
scandal-loving  English  of  Paris ;  but,  partly  in  consequence  of  it, 
and  partly  from  the  shock  of  hearing  that  Lady  and  Miss  Dacre 
had  been  lost  in  a  yacht,  she  finds  change  of  scene  necessary, 
and  is  glad  to  accept  an  invitation  from  certain  French  friends, 
General  and  Madame  Gobemouche,  who  live  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  a  provincial  town.  Here  she  accidentally  makes  acquain¬ 
tance  with  an  elderly  pair  of  English  travellers,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Bissett ;  and  she  is  recalled  to  Paris  by  an  announcement  from 
her  mother  that  the  younger  daughter.  Rose — a  beautiful  but 
not  very  intellectual  girl— is  about  to  be  married  to  Charles 
Murray,  the  son  of  an  old-fashioned  Huntingdonshire  baronet. 
The  marriage  takes  place,  and  the  young  couple  set  off  for  Italy; 
but,  on  the  evening  of  the  wedding-day,  a  sempstress  whom  Rita 
had  charitably  employed,  on  bringing  home  some  embroidery, 
recognises  Colonel  Percival  as  her  seducer,  “  Edouard  Brown.” 
Ibis  woman  s  child  had  been  ill  of  small-pox ;  and,  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  her  visit  to  the  house,  Mrs.  Percival  is  seized 
with  the  disease.  The  Colonel,  who  was  not  a  man  to  incur  any 
danger  by  nursing  a  sick  wife,  sets  off  to  put  his  boys  to  an 
English  school,  on  the  strength  of  a  bequest  which  Lady  Dacre 
had  left  for  the  special  purpose  of  educating  them,  and  returns  to 
find  his  wife  dead— a  circumstance  which  does  not  greatly  afflict 
him.  Things  become  worse  and  worse.  Rita  shuts  herself  up;  but 
one  morning  she  ventures  with  her  maid  into  the  Bois  de  Bou¬ 
logne,  and  is  surprised  into  an  interview  with  Lord  Rawdon, 
who,  knowing  the  Colonel’s  character,  and  something  of  his  de¬ 
signs,  had  set  a  constant  watch  on  the  movements  of  the  Per¬ 
cival  household.  The  meeting  is  secretly  witnessed  by  the 
Princess  Gaioffska,  who  had  watched  Lord  IJawdon  with  equal 
closeness;  and,  on  his  telling  her  his  mind  on  the  subject,  the 
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Princess  poisons  herself.  Again  and  again  Lord  11  aw  don  finds 
opportunities  of  vehemently  urging  his  suit,  but  Pita  adheres 
to  the  answer  which  she  had  given  in  her  first  conversation 
with.  him.  In  the  meantime  Colonel  Percival  becomes  more 
and  more  urgent  that  his  daughter  shall  marry  the  Marquis 
d’Ofort,  a  rich  old  voluptuary,  from  whom  it  turns  out  that  he 
had  obtained  large  sums  in  consideration  of  his  interest.  He 
forces  on  her  the  society  of  Madame  de  Barennes,  a  mistress  who 
supplies  him  with  money  derived  from  other  admirers.  On  Pita  s 
remonstrating,  he  assures  her  that  Madame  de  Barennes  shall 
not  again  enter  his  house  as  an  intruder,  and  he  keep3  his  pio- 
mise  by  giving  the  lady  a  title  to  enter  it  as  his  wile.  On  the 
evening  after  the  marriage,  Rita,  knowing  nothing  of  it,  accom¬ 
panies  "her  father  to  a  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  she  is 
perplexed  by  finding  herself  the  object  of  impertinent  looks  and 
loud  whispers.  Lord  Rawdon,  however,  clears  up  the  mysteiy, 
and  her  excitement  is  raised  still  higher  by  a  conversation  which 
she  overhears  between  her  father  and  his  new  wife.  In  despair, 
she  agrees  to  fly  from  Paris  with  Lord  Rawdon.  Her  maid  and 
some  clothes  are  hastily  packed  up,  and,  by  travelling  through  a 
stormy  night,  they  reach  Amiens  early  in  the  morning.  A  mar¬ 
riage  with  Lord  Rawdon  seems  unavoidable;  but,  while  he  is 
absent  in  search  of  the  English  chaplain,  Rita  discovers  in  the 
hotel  yard  the  comfortable  travelling-carriage  of  the  Bissetts, 
throws  herself  on  their  protection,  and  continues  her  journey  in 
their  company.  Meanwhile,  Lord  Rawdon,  in  obedience  to  a 
hastily-written  note,  hurries  back  to  Paris,  in  order  that  his 
presence  may  prevent  any  suspicions  which  might  have  connected 
him  with  Rita’s  disappearance. 

On  reaching  England,  Rita  resolves  to  maintain  herself  by  her 
talents  as  an  artist,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Hope ;  but,  as 
her  sister  is  still  abroad,  she  agrees,  before  settling  in  Loudon, 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  country  with  the  Bissetts,  who  pro¬ 
mise  to  preserve  her  secret.  rIo  her  infinite  alarm,  she  discovers 
that  the  residence  of  Hubert  Rochfort,  where  Miss  Lateward  is 
now  governess  to  his  sister,  is  at  no  great  distance  from  that  of 
her  friends,  and  that  his  cousin,  Miss  .Neville,  whom  his  mother 
had  at  length  persuaded  him  to  marry,  is  among  their  nearest 
neighbours.  All  her  endeavours  to  retreat  before  being  seen  by 
these  dreaded  personages  are  frustrated  by  a  succession  of  acci¬ 
dents.  As  “  Miss  Hope”  she  meets  Miss  Neville,  Mrs.  Rochfort, 
and  Hubert  himself;  and,  after  many  awkward  difficulties, 
everything  is  satisfactorily  explained.  Hubert,  whom  she  had 
fancied  insensible  to  her  love,  had  been  equally  enamoured  and 
equally  deluded  as  to  Rita’s  affections.  He  had  heroically  resisted 
all  manner  of  attempts  to  prejudice  him  against  her,  had  even 
obtained  from  his  strict  and  excellent  mother  a  conditional  per¬ 
mission  to  marry  her,  and  had  only  given  her  up  when  the 
evidence  of  his  own  eyes  seemed  irresistible.  A  letter  from 
Lady  Janet  Ogilvie,  who  -was  now  again  in  Paris,  opportunely 
arrives  to  vindicate  her  fame  ;  and  Miss  Neville,  who  had  been 
acquainted  with  her  cousin’s  affection  for  Miss  Percival,  and  had 
conceived  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  “  Miss  Hope,  magna¬ 
nimously  resigns  an  engagement  which  had  been  formed  without 
much  love  on  either  side.  Ten  years  after  the  marriage  of  Hubert, 
Miss  Neville  bestows  herself  and  her  inheritance  on  Rita’s  brother 
Ernest,  a  handsome  and  gallant  Indian  officer,  who  takes  well  to  the 
life  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  Rita  sits  down  to  the  composition 
of  her  memoirs.  Hubert  is  a  member  of  Parliament.  “If  you  wish 
to  know  his  politics,  they  are  much  the  same  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s.” 
We  are  convinced  that  he  is  among  the  most  exemplary  of  sena¬ 
tors,  and  that  about  this  time  of  the  year  he  lectures  the  young 
men  of  his  county  town  on  the  duty  of  reading  nothing  but  the 
severest  books  after  the  labours  of  their  trade,  and  tries  to  fire 
their  ambition  by  descanting  on  the  glories  of  A. A.  Lord  Raw¬ 
don  has  taken  to  philanthropy  in  another  line  by  going  in  his 
yacht  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  fought  Madame  de  Galoffska’s 
countrymen  as  a  volunteer,  and  helped  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  our  soldiers.  Rita  sees  him  occasionally — worn  and  aged,  but 
calm,  and  seemingly  not  unhappy.  No  doubt  the  heroine  has 
chosen  wisely  between  her  lovers  ;  but,  decidedly  as  we  prefer  the 
Gladstone  to  the  Byron  type — at  least  with  a  view  to  domestic  life 
— we  cannot  but  feel  some  pity  for  a  man  whose  behaviour  towards 
her  had  been  a  course  of  generous  devotion,  and  whose  reso¬ 
lutions  of  amendment  have  been  proved  to  be  sincere.  Colonel 
Percival  still  lives  in  Paris,  cast  off  by  his  second  wife,  sunk  into 
disrepute,  and  communicating  with  his  children  only  in  the  shape 
of  importunate  requests  for  money.  If  our  notions  of  filial  piety 
are  somewhat  shocked  by  the  circumstance  that  the  exposure  of 
this  gentleman’s  misdeeds  to  the  world  proceeds  from  his  own 
daughter,  we  must  remember  that  this  was  unavoidable  if  the 
book  was  to  take  the  form  of  an  autobiography. 

The  characters  of  the  story,  in  general,  appear  to  us  as  people 
whom  we  have  met  before,  with  little  or  no  difference,  and,  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  say  where  we  have  met  them,  we  should  pro¬ 
bably  expose  the  smallness  of  our  knowledge  by  naming  persons 
who  are  not  the  most  like  to  them  that  might  be  found  in  the 
world  of  fiction.  In  saying  this,  we  of  course  imply  an  opinion 
that  the  authoress  of  Rita  is  not  a  genius  of  the  highest  order. 
But,  while  a  great  novelist  or  dramatist  will  show  his  power  by 
the  creation  of  original  characters,  it  is  a  mistake  in  critics  or 
readers  to  insist  on  the  production  of  such  characters  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  all  fictitious  writiug.  In  consequence  of'  the  craving 
after  originality  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  idea  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  on  the  other,  our  modern  literature  has  been  peopled  with 


grotesque  and  impossible  monsters.  Instead,  therefore,  of  blam¬ 
ing  the  authoress  for  the  want  of  greater  novelty  in  her  concep¬ 
tions,  we  are  disposed  to  give  her  credit  for  the  discretion  which 
has  led  her  1o  content  herself  with  introducing  us  to  persons  who 
speak  and  act  naturally,  and  who,  if  they  remind  us  of  some  who 
are  to  be  found  in  other  books,  have  also  the  air  of  real  men  and 


women. 
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BARNES  ON  ANCIENT  BRITAIN* 

R.  BARNES,  as  we  gather  from  his  little  book,  is  a  Dorset¬ 
shire  clergyman,  who,  without  being  a  Welshman,  has 
acquired  that  most  unusual  accomplishment  in  any  one  who  is  not 
— a  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  tongue.  His  book,  he  tells  us,  has 
“grown  out  of  a  collection  for  a  course  of  lectures,”  and  it  would 
certainly  have  been  better  if  he  had  waited  to  throw  them  into 
that  or  any  complete  shape,  as  the  “  Notes  ”  are  at  present  little 
more  than  mere  notes,  thrown  together  in  a  very  desultory  and 
unsystematic  way.  Without  setting  any  very  extraordinary 
value  on  Mr.  Barnes’  speculations,  we  are  always  well  pleased  to 
see  matters  of  Celtic  antiquity  taken  up  in  anything  approaching 
to  a  scholarlike  way,  by  any  person,  Celt  or  not  Celt.  Welshmen 
all  but  invariably  treat  these  subjects  in  a  spirit  of  absurd 
pi’ovincial  vanity,  while  Englishmen  either  pay  no  attention  to  the 
matter  at  all,  or  else  implicitly  believe  what  the  Welshmen  tell 
them.  Both  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  every  object  which 
they  do  not  understand  by  the  name  “  Druidical,”  which  for 
the  most  part  is  simply  an  excuse  for  ignorance.  At  the  same 
time,  the  mass  of  Englishmen  fail  to  have  any  rational  view 
of  a  matter  so  simple  in  its  main  outline  (though  so  per¬ 
plexing  in  its  details)  as  the  English  conquest  of  Britain. 
People  look  upon  the  “  Ancient  Britons  ”  as  their  ancestors, 
while  they  sometimes  wonder  why  the  modern  Britons  do 
not  speak  English.  Men  read  of  the  English  Conquest  as  if  it 
were  analogous  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Not  one  man  in  ten 
realizes  that  Hengest  and  Horsa,  Hilla  and  Cissa,  were  his  own 
kinsmen,  and  that  the  Vortigern  or  the  Arthur  with  whom  he 
sympathizes,  were  not  his  kinsmen,  but  the  enemies  of  his  kins¬ 
men.  Divines  give  themselves  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble  about 
the  “Ancient  British  Church,”  which  is  most  laudable  if  designed 
as  a  contribution  to  the  truth  of  ecclesiastical  history,  but  worse 
than  useless  if  intended  to  prove  anything  practical  as  to  the 
modern  English  church.  We  believe  that  one  great  source  of  all 
this  confusion  is  our  fatal  habit  of  calling  all  Englishmen  who 
lived  before  1066  Saxons.  We  all,  like  George  III.,  “glory  in 
the  name  of  Briton,”  while,  unless  we  are  very  affected  indeed, 
we  do  not  now-a-days  call  ourselves  Anglo-Saxons.  Hence  we 
naturally  identify  ourselves  with  the  “ancient  Briton,”  and  forget 
that  our  own  ancestor  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  invading  “Saxon.” 
The  plain  fact  is  that,  in  858  just  as  in  1858,  and  probably  for 
four  centuries  before  858,  the  Englishman  called  himself  an 
Englishman,  while  his  Welsh  neighbour  called  him  a  Saxon. 
The  name  “Saxon,”  to  express  the  whole  united  nation  of  Angles, 
Saxons,  and  Jutes,  is  absolutely  unknown  to  our  early  waiters. 
It  was  the  Anglian,  not  the  Saxon  branch  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  whole.  Among  all  Dr.  Guest’s  many  contributions  to  our 
early  history,  none  was  more  valuable  than  his  daring  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names,  and  to  speak  of  “the  Early  English 
Settlements”  in  Britain. 

When  people,  then,  have  realized  the  plain  fact  that  the  Welsh 
or  Britons  were  the  earlier  inhabitants,  while  the  English  were 
the  intruding  conquerors,  the  question  naturally  follows,  What 
vestiges,  in  blood,  language,  or  anything  else,  have  the  Celtic 
races  left  in  that  part  of  Britain  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
English  ?  The  question  involves  a  host  of  others,  as  to  the  exact 
relations  existing  between  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  different  parts 
of  Britain,  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  earlier  Teutonic  settlements 
before  the  great  English  Conquest.  Thoroughly  to  answer  it 
requires  a  most  rare  familiarity  alike  with  the  written  documents 
and  with  the  existing  phenomena  of  our  land.  It  requires  a 
union  of  Celtic  and  Teutonic  scholarship,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  Celtic  and  Teutonic  history,  combined  with  the  most  diligent 
personal  examination  of  the  natural  features,  the  artificial  remains, 
the  local  nomenclature,  and  the  local  dialects  of  the  whole  island. 
We  know  only  one  man  thoroughly  fit  for  the  task.  If  Dr.  Guest 
could  be  induced  to  mould  the  result  of  his  researches,  from  the 
fragmentary  shape  of  lectures  and  papers,  into  a  consecutive 
history  of  the  English  Conquest  of  Britain,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  works  of  the  age. 

It  is  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Barnes  to  say  that  he  is  not  the 
compeer  of  Dr.  Guest.  Indeed,  in  a  work  of  so  slight  a  texture 
as  the  present,  he  has  probably  not  done  full  justice  to  hi3  own 
powers  or  his  own  information.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  seems  to 
have  carefully  studied  Welsh  literature  and  local  nomenclature, 
but  to  be  hardly  up  to  the  last  results  of  modern  research  ;  and 
he  is  often  much  too  bold  in  arguing,  from  the  Welsh  Triads  and 
similar  productions  of  comparatively  late  times,  to  the  state  of 
things  before  the  Roman  invasion.  Mr.  Barnes  proves  his  per¬ 
sonal  Teutonism  by  a  style  of  writing  affectedly  ultra-Teutonic ; 
but  at  the  same  time  heisrather  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  amount 
of  the  Celtic  element  still  remaining  in  England.  Nevertheless, 
his  etymologies  are  not  to  be  cast  aside  at  once,  but  to  be 
weighed  each  for  itself.  He  is  doubtless  right  in  looking  for  a 
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very  extensive  Celtic  element  in  the  names  of  natural  objects, 
though  he  often  seems  to  us  far  from  lucky  in  his  particular 
derivations.  The  names  of  places  we  must  expect  to  be  com¬ 
monly  Teutonic,  with,  of  course,  the  exception  of  the  great  cities. 
But,  to  judge  from  what  goes  on  before  our  own  eyes  in  America 
and  Australia,  we  may  fairly  expect  to  hud  a  certain  proportion  of 
native  names  retained.  And  here  the  proportion  will  be  widely 
different  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Dr.  Guest,  in  his 
admirable  lecture  at  the  Bath  meeting  of  the  Areha-ological  Insti¬ 
tute,  taught  us  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the  exterminating 
warfare  ot  the  first  heathen  invaders  and  the  political  conquests 
of  the  Christian  Princes  of  Wessex.  To  these  last  w  e  owe  the 
existing  Teutonism  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  but  to  their  compara¬ 
tively  mild  character  is  due  the  comparatively  imperfect  character 
of  that  Teutonism.  Ihe  Celts  of  Kent  were  massacred — those  of 
Somerset  were  simply  conquered.  The  Cornish  kingdom,  of  which 
it  formed  a  part,  is  now  wholly  Anglicised,  hut  we  need  hardly  say 
that  Cornwall  itself  was  Celtic  not  very  long  ago,  while  even  in 
Devon  the  visitor  is  still  reminded  of  Wales  in  a  great  number  of 
respects  ;  and  both  in  Devon  and  Somerset  a  very  slight  stock  of 
Welsh  enables  the  inquirer  to  recognise  the  Celtic  origin  of  many 
of  the  local  names.  North  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  again,  in 
passing  from  the  thoroughly  English  parts  of  Gloucestershire 
into  the  thoroughly  V  elsh  parts  of  Monmouthshire,  you  pass 
through  a  considerable  intermediate  region  where  the  local 
nomenclature  is  chiefly  Welsh,  though  English  is  now  the  only 
language  spoken.  This  is  exactly  analogous  to  Devonshire,  with 
of  course  the  difference  that  the  now  English  parts  of  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  remained  Celtic  centuries  later  than  Devonshire. 

We  have  quite  wandered  away  from  Mr.  Barnes,  probably 
because  bis  book  is,  both  in  size  and  texture,  so  very  much 
slighter  than  his  subject.  He  is,  however,  plainly  a  sensible  man, 
and  knows  something  of  his  subject;  and  though  we  cannot  flatter 
him  by  saying  that  that  subject  is  exhausted  under  his  hands, 
yet  the  inquirer  may  pick  up  some  useful  hints  while  turning  over 
his  little  volume. 


LE  PltE  CATELAN.* 

TE  Pro  Catelan  is  among  French  novels  very  much  what 
one  of  the  inferior  works  of  Mrs.  Gore  is  among  English 
novels  —  a  slight  dashing  description  of  life  more  or  "less 
fashionable,  with  enough  naughtiness  to  season  it,  and  enough 
goodness  to  recommend  it.  As  it  goes  on,  it  becomes  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  readable.  We  begin  to  w  isli  that  the  young  couple 
should  as  hastily  as  possible  get  happily  married,  and  that  the 
villain  should  come  to  some  appropriately  bad  ending.  In  le 
Pre  Catelan  he  is  converted,  and  goes  into  business.  Otherwise, 
the  novel  is  not  worth  much:  But  the  mere  fact  that  the  stoiy, 
though  affected,  and  abominably  ill  written,  is  yet  readable,  and 
that  it  offers  up  its  lit;  le  tribute  at  the  altar  of  moral  propriety, 
may  serve  to  make  it,  if  not  worthy  of  notice,  at  least  not  very 
unworthy.  A  minor  French  novel  is  to  a  reviewer  what  the 
comet  has  been  to  the  leading-article  writer.  It  saves  him  from 
absolutely  making  his  bricks  without  straw.  It  gives  him  a  stalk 
or  two  to  set  out  with.  There  is  something  to  say  about  Ze  IJre 
Catelan,  for  as  there  are  people  whose  favourite  reading  is  French 
novels,  they  may  like  to  have  brought  to  their  notice  one  that  is 
not  very  dull  or  very  indecent.  Further  than  that,  the  merits 
of  this  novel  do  not  extend. 

The  story  begins  with  a  truly  romantic  situation.  Edouard 
Verneuil,  an  adorable  young  man,  and  the  son  of  a  rich  hanker, 
is  riding  on  a  summer’s  evening  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  near 
the  Pic  Catelan.  A  thunderstorm  comes  on,  and  a  carriage 
dashes  by  him  with  the  horse  maddened  by  the  tempest. 
He  puts  himself  in  an  ingenious  manner  on  the  edge  of  a  cas¬ 
cade,  and  though  the  carriage  is  broken  to  bits  the  occupant 
escapes  any  serious  hurt.  She  is  the  loveliest  creature  eyes  were 
ever  set  on,  and  lies  in  a  beautiful  fainting  fit.  Edouard  relieves 
her  by  cutting  her  stays,  not  open,  but  somehow  bodily  off, 
using  for  the  purpose  “  a  Spanish  knife,  with  a  mother-of-pearl 
handle,  incrusted  with  coral.”  So  minute  is  M.  Capendu  in  the 
details  of  luxury.  She  recovers,  and  Edouard,  who  procures  a 
lantern,  sees  that  she  has  “  velvety  cheeks,  with  that  silky  down 
which  young  girls  borrow  from  the  peach,  and  a  forehead  pure 
from  all  contact  with  rice  powder.”  He  is  naturally  enchanted 
with  her,  and  as  she  walks  to  a  point  where  she  expects  to  find 
some  of  her  friends,  he  makes  love  to  her — at  first  on  an  im¬ 
proper  footing,  as,  in  spite  of  her  remarkable  freedom  from  rice- 
powder,  he  guesses  she  is  no  better  than  she  ought  to  he.  But 
on  her  explaining  that  she  is  virtuous,  he  puts  thing  on  a  proper 
footing,  and  makes  her  a  very  honourable  proposal,  which  she 
good-naturedly'  accepts ;  and  so  they  part,  with  much  mutual 
attachment,  but  w  ithout  either  having  the  advantage  of  know  ing 
the  other’s  name. 

Having  got  so  far  on  the  road  to  virtue,  Edouard  now  deviates 
towards  the  paths  of  vice.  He  goes  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
to  a  supper  party  at  the  Maison  d’Or,  where  his  evil  genius,  the 
Baron  d’Aureiily  de  Pontac,  persuades  him  to  borrow  money  at 
a  hundred  per  cent,  from  a  roguish  usurer,  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
paying  the  Baron  a  handsome  commission  for  introducing  pigeons 
to  him.  There,  too,  he  also  meets  a  most  fascinating  coquette, 
who  takes  a  fancy  to  him,  and  determines  to  subdue  him.  She 
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accordingly  the  next  day  persuades  Edouard  to  drive  with  her, 
aud  they  get  on  tolerably  well  until  their  drive  is  interrupted  by 
an  old  lover  ot  the  lady’s,  who  stops  the  carriage  to  accuse 
her  ol  her  perfidy.  In  this  lover  Edouard  recognises  his 
own  father — an  elderly  young  man,  whose  sole  "object  is 
to  protract  the  pleasures  of  life  beyond  a  reasonable  age. 
The  effect  of  the  rencontre  is  most  salutary.  The  father 
aud  son  go  home  together,  and  the  father,  stricken  with  remorse, 
strips  off  his  front,  and  washing  off  the  dye,  lets  his  hair  appear 
in  its  natural  and  seemly  grey.  The  son  throw  s  himself  on  his 
father’s  confidence,  and  gives  him  the  history  of  his  debts,  and 
of  his  adventure  with  the  unknow  n  lady  in  the' Bois  de  Boulogne. 
She  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  Bordeaux  merchant,  an 
old  friend  of  Edouard’s  father,  aud  there  is  no  obstacle  to  a 
union,  except  that  Ernestine  has  come  to  Paris  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  married  to  a  Count  de  Fresnay,  who  has  shielded 
her  reputation  when  falsely  attacked  by  a  provincial  scandal.  This 
Count  de  Fresnay  has  picked  up  a  piece  of  Ernestine’s  stays  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  thinking  his  betrothed  insulted  by 
the  freedom  of  Edouard’s  remedy,  challenges  him.  A  duel  is 
fought,  and  Edouard  is  severely  wounded ;  but  the  Baron 
d  Aureilly  is  liis  second,  and  he  on  the  spot  challenges  and 
severely  wounds  the  Count.  During  their  respective  illnesses 
Edouard  finds  out  that  Ernestine  loves  him,  and  the  Count  finds 
out  that  he  himself  is  an  object  of  fear  and  indifference  to  her. 
So  the  young  lady  has  her  way  and  is  married  to  the  right  man. 
An  epilogue  closes  the  story,  in  which  many  minor  difficulties 
are  cleared  up.  One  deserves  mention.  The  hero  and  the  reader 
are  supposed  to  have  been  very  much  puzzled  by  the  colour  of 
Ernestine’s  stays,  which  were  pink — a  very  improper  colour,  as  we 
are  given  to  understand,  and  reserved  at  Paiis  for  lorettes.  In 
the  epilogue  Edouard  asks  Ernestine  how  this  happened,  and  she 
explains  that  she  got  her  stays  from  a  provincial  stay  maker  who 
did  not  know  any  better.  Botli  the  difficulty  and  the  solution 
strike  us  as  unique. 

The  virtue  of  the  story  consists  partly  in  the  reformation  of 
the  elder  Verneuil  and  of  the  Baron,  whose  generous  devotion  in 
the  matter  of  the  duel  prompts  Ernestine’s  father  to  give  him  a 
share  of  the  business  sufficiently  valuable  to  render  it  unneces¬ 
sary  for  him  any  longer  to  sell  pigeoDS  to  hawks.  Partly,  also,  tho 
virtue  consists  in  the  feelings  of  the  dramatis  personae  generally, 
bad  and  good,  towards  their  dead  mothers.  The  Chinese  are  said  to 
have  no  religion  except  that  of  honouring  their  ancestors  ;  and  in 
French  novels  the  only  religion  visible  is  dependent  on  the  grave 
of  a  mother.  We  are  led  to  suppose  that  if  the  mothers  were 
unfortunately  living,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  tender  or 
right  feeling  extant,  but  mu  pauvre  were  always  intervenes  in  an 
undefined  way  to  restore  the  balance  of  virtue.  With  these  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  story  is  too  largely  occupied  w  ith  suppers  at  the 
Maison  d’Or,  and  w  ith  the  ladies  w  ho  frequent  them,  to  he  very 
moral.  But  tho  author  is  giving,  in  the  best  way  he  can,  a 
saleable,  rapidly-written  sketch  of  a  fraction  of  Paris  life.  He 
must  have  some  vice  in  his  book,  exactly  as  Mrs.  Gore — who, 
we  ought  to  say,  is  far  superior  when  at  her  best,  to  M.  Capendu 
— must  have  some  vice  in  her  novels  when  she  writes  her  saleable 
sketches  of  a  fraction  of  English  life.  She  touches  on  mercan¬ 
tile  vices,  such  as  selling  daughters  to  millionaires,  and  on  scenes 
of  family  discord  and  cruelty.  M.  Capendu  touches  on  the  vices 
which  most  meet  his  eye,  and  which  chiefly  interest  him.  Judged 
by  the  standard  of  the  country  where  it  was  written,  and  by  the 
general  drift  of  the  story,  we  should  suppose  we  ought  to  call 
Le  Pre  Catelan  as  moral  as  (he  average  of  our  dreary  stories  of 
fashionable  life. 


Notice. — The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review”  takes 
place  on  Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains, 
and  copies  may  be  obtained  in  ihe  Country,  through  any 
News-Agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I)  0  Y  A  L  PRINCESS’S  T  HEAT  R  E. 

t  FAREWELL  SEASON  OF  MR.  CHARLES  KEAN  AS  MANAGER. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  MACBETH.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
KING  JOHN.  Preceded  every  Evening  by  the  Farce  of  AWAY  WITH  MELAN¬ 
CHOLY. 


CJIXTH  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  CABINET 
PICTURES  AND  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  the  Contributions  of  British 
Artists,  is  NOW  OPEN  at  the  FRENCH  GALLERY,  120,  Pall  Mali,  Admission,  Is.  • 
Catalogue.?,  6d.  Open  from  Ten  till  Five, _ 

T7DUCATION  (SUPERIOR),  12,  CLEVELAND-SQUAKE, 

B.T  HYDE  PARK.  Ouly  T  waive  Young  Ladies  of  Good  Family  received.  Masters, 
the  most  eminent  in  London.  Terms,  ICO  Guineas.  Personal  application  by  the 
Parents  is  politely  requested.— Miss  CLARKSON,  12,  Cleveland-squat  c,  Hyde  Park. 

p  E N T L E M  E N  P It E P A R E D  E 0 R  T HE  HI L 1 T A R Y 

VT  EXAMINATIONS  by  Rev.  J.  BAINES,  M.A.  Oxon. 

_ Address,  Rev.  .1.  Baisbs,  S.  John’s,  Haverstock-hill,  N.W. 

AN  OJ. 1)  OXONIAN  AND  QUEEN -SCHOLAR  OF 

A.  WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL,  late  Editor  of  a  Scientific  Newspaper,  and  a  B.A. 
and  late  Scholar  of  Dublin  University,  proposes  receiving  ONE  or  TWO  SMALL 
MORNING  CLASSES  OF  NOBLEMEN  AND  GENTLEMEN  preparing  for  tho 
Universities,  or  Army  and  Civil  Service  Examinations,  at  his  residence  in  May  Fair. 
Address,  F.  M,  S.,  care  of  Ricuabd  BmvTnar,  Esq.,  New  Biudington-street,  W. 
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T  ONDON  DIOCESAN  HOME  MISSION. 

ft  President—  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev;  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

L'lie  Council  of  the  Home  Mission  EARNESTLY  SOLICIT  AID  in  carrying  oui 

'i'he' labours  of  thc  rcwly  appointed  Missionary  (Rev.  W.  Hill)  commenced  at  Mid- 
Bummer  in  Ae  East  of  London.  TWO  ADDITIONAL  MISSIONARIES  will  probably 

be  appointed  in  the  ensuing  month.  .  , . . 

OPEN  AIR  SERVICES  under  the  auspices  of  the  Home  Mission  have  been  carried 
on  with  success  during  the  Summer  in  the  parishes  of  Chelsea,  St.  1  aneras,  Beilina 

GrTHEaSplciAL  SERVICES  EOR  WORKING  PEOPLE  will  be  resumed  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  and  continued  at  stated  intervals  in  various  churches  of  the 

^Subscriptions  and  Donations  may  be  paid  at  the  Office,  79,  Pall  Mall  (Mo.  8),  or  to 
the  account  of  the  London  Diocesan  Home  Mission  at  Messrs.  Ransom  Bouvebie,  and 
Co  1  Pall  Mall  East.  The  Half-yearly  Report  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Office. 

EDWARD  PARRY,  Hon.  Sec. 
Diocesan  Home  Mission,  79,  Pall  Mall  (No.  8),  J.  COMYNS  COLE,  Secretary. 

October  12th,  1858. _ _ _ . 

BANK  0~F  ITe  P  0  S  I  T.  —  Established  a.d.  1844. 

3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON. 

Parties  desirous  of  Investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  the  Bank 
of  Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  be  obtained  with  ample  security. 
Deposits  made  by  Special  Agreement,  may  be  withdrawn  without  notiep. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July. 

PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 

Forms  for  opening  Accounts  sent  free  on  application. _ _ _ _ _ 

ONDON  LIFE  ASSOCIATION, 

81,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.— INSTITUTED  1806. 
President — CHARLES  FRANKS,  Esq. 

Vice-President— JOHN  BENJAMIN  HEATII,  Esq. 

TllUSTEES. 

Dease  Barnewall,  Esq.  I  Alfred  Head,  Esq. 

Francis  Henry  Mitchell,  Esq.  |  Robert  Haubury,  Esq. 

The  London  Life  Association  was  established  more  than  fifty  years  ago  on  the 
principle  of  Mutual  Assurance,  the  whole  of  the  benefits  being  shared  by  the  members 
assured.  The  surplus  is  ascertained  each  year,  and  appropriated  solely  to  a  reduction 
of  the  premiums,  aud  not  to  an  increase  of  the  sum  assured  by  the  policies,  the  mem¬ 
bers  being  entitled  to  such  reduction  after  they  have  been  assured  for  seven  years. 

The  Society  has  paid  in  claims  more  than  . 

And  has  policies  now  in  force  amounting  to  .  6,200,000 

For  the  payment  of  which  it  possesses  a  capital  exceeding .  2,660,000 

And  a  gross  income  from  premiums  aud  interest  of  more  than .  32-5,000 

Assurances  may  be  effected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  the  same  life. 

The  Society  has  no  agents  and  allows  no  commission.  _ 

J  EDWARD  DOCKER,  Secretary. 

SAYINGS  AND  CAPITAL.— THE  SEVENTH  YEAR. 
rpHE  CONSERVATIVE  LAND  SOCIETY,  enrolled  under 

j  6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  cap.  32,  as  the  Conservative  Benefit  Building  Society.  The 
Sixth  Financial  Year  having  been  completed  on  the  29th  Sept.,  1858,  the  NEW  PRO¬ 
SPECTUS  (explaining  the  mode  of  investment  in  Shares  and  in  the  Deposit  Depart¬ 
ment  and  also  the  terms  on  which  Loans  and  Building  Advances  tor  short  or  long 
periods  will  be  granted)  is  NOW  READY,  and  will  be  forwarded  free  of  charge  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  new  system  is  as  well  adapted  for  small  as  for  large  investments. 

CHARLES  LEWIS  GRUNEISEN,  Secretary. 
Offices— 33,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  _ 

DRiCE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY  (LIMITED) 

|  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following  Testimonial  in  favour  of  their  new 
PATENT  BELMONTINE  OIL,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  cheapest  artificial 
source  of  pure  white  light : — 

“  Having  been  requested  by  Warren  De  La  Rue,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.RA.S.,  &e.,  to 
prepare  an  improved  Reflecting  Stereoscope  to  exhibit  bis  splendid  Eight-inch  Lunar 
Photographs  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Leeds,  we  decided,  a‘tur  a 
complete  series  of  trials,  ou  illuminating  them  with  the  new  BELMONTINE  AUG  AND 
LAMP  ( I’ylor  and  Sons,  Makers,  Warwick-lane,  Newgate-street,  London),  'these 
Views  of  the  Moon  were  inspected  by  more  than  One  Thousand  Scientific  Persons, 
and  surpassed  any  objects  previously  exhibited,  to  which  the  beauty,  constancy,  aud 
purity  of  the  light  materially  contributed.  We  also  find  these  Lamps  well  adapted 
for  illuminating  our  newly-improved  Achromatic  Stereoscope." — Smith,  Beck,  and 
Beck,  6,  Coleman-street,  October  6th,  1858. 

It  will  burn  in  some  of  the  Lamps  used  for  Paraffine  Oil,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
old  Camphine  and  Vesta  Lamps;  but  the  Lamps  recommended  especially  for  it  are 
those  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Tylor  and  Sons  as  above,  each  ol  which  has  a  brass 
label  with  the  words  *' Patent' Belmontine  Oil,  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company 
(Limited)  ”  The  Oil  and  Lamps  can  be  had  retail  of  all  Oil  and  Lamp-dealers,  and 
the  Oil  wholesale  of  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company  (Limited),  Belmont,  VauxhaU, 

^^The "PATENT  SHERWOODOLE  is  now  supplied  in  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  Bottles.  It 
will  he  found  at  least  as  efficacious  as  Benzoinc  in  removing  Grease  Stains  and  as  a 
general  Cleaning  Agent,  aud  to  have  a  much  pleasanter  smell.  To  be  had  retail  from 
"  Druggists,  Perfumers,  &c. ;  aud  wholesale  from  Belmont,  Yauxhall,  London, _ 


all  Druggists 

lATENT 


(LIMITED). 


GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY.— Elementary  Collections, 

which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  can 
be  had  at  2,  5,  10,  20,  50,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  Tennant,  Mmeralogist  to  Her 
Majesty,  149,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books,  &e. 

Mr.  Tennant  give3  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  _ _ 

HAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT?  is  a  thought  often 

occurring  to  literary  minds,  public  characters,  and  persons  of  benevolent 
intentions.  An  immediate  answer  to  the  inquiry  may  be  obtained,  on  application  to  * 
RICHARD  BARRETT,  13,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON.  It.  B.  is  enabled  to  execute 
every  description  of  Feinting  on  very  advantageous  terms,  his  office  being  lurmshea 
with  a  large  and  choice  assortment  of  Types,  Steam  Feinting  Machines, 
Hydraulic  and  other  Presses,  and  every  modern  improvement  in  the  I  rintmg  Art. 
A  Specimen  Book  of  Types,  and  information  for  authors,  sent  on  application,  by 

Richard  Barrett,  13,  Mark-lane,  London. _ 

INTRODUCED  BY  BEWLAY  &  CO.,  49,  STRAND,  W.C. 

(PUT  MANILLA  TOBACCO  FOR  PIPE-SMOKING,  mild  aud 

fragrant,  with  tlie  special  aroma  of  the  Manilla  Cheroot,  and  burns  freely  2oz. 
packets  in  lead,  Is.  Orders,  by  letter  (with  remittances),  promply  attended  to. 

Fiuest  Foreign  Cigars,  Cabanas,  Martinez,  and  other  choice  Brands. _ 

C  H, 


G 


PATENT  DERRICK  COMPANY 
OFFICES— 27,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

Capital,  £100,000.  In  Two  Thousand  Shares  op  £50  each. 

DIRECTORS. 

W.  E.  Durant  Gumming,  Esq.,  Lloyd’s. 

Thomas  Moxon,  Esq.,  29,  Throgmorton-street. 

Joseph  R.  Croskey,  Esq.,  84,  King  William-street,  City. 

Captain  M.  J.  Currie,  R.N.,  Vernon-terrace,  Brighton. 

William  Barter,  Esq.,  12,  Langbourn-charnbers,  Fenchurch-street. 

Lewis  Hope,  Esq.,  4,  Bishopsgate-churchyard. 

Captain  James  Rawstorne,  R.N.,  Abingdon-villas,  Kensington. 

Albert  D.  Bishop,  Esq.,  9,  South-crescent,  Bedford-square. 

Solicitor — Charles  Walton,  Esq.,  30,  Bucklersbury. 

Bankers — London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury,  London. 

This  Company’s  Derricks  are  eminently  adapted,  by  their  great  power,  to  raising 
sunken  and  recovering  stranded  vessels.  ,  „ 

The  average  number  of  Wrecks  upon  our  coasts,  alone,  exceeds  one  thousand  annually, 
comprising  upwards  of  150,000  tons  of  shippiog  and  steamers.  The  estimated  value 
of  this  loss,  taken  at  £15  per  ton  for  vessels  and  cargoes  amounts  to  2|  millions 
sterling. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  vessels  may  be  recovered  by  the  Patent  Floating  Derricks, 
at  a  guaranteed  rate  of  salvage,  ranging  between  25  and  75  per  cent.  An  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  with  the  Marine  Insurances  Companies,  and  Underwriters  of 
London  and  Liverpool,  which  secures  to  this  Company  75  per  cent,  of  the  net  salvage 
proceeds  (after  deducting  working  expeuses)  from  all  vessels  and  cargoes,  sunk  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  agreement,  that  may  be  recovered  by  the  means  of  the  Patent  Float¬ 
ing  Derricks.  .  „  _  ,  _  .  , 

In  the  United  States,  two  of  these  machines,  belonging  to  the  New  lork  Derrick 
Company,  have  raised  and  saved  over  400  vessels.  This  Company  commenced  by  pay¬ 
ing  its  shareholders  half-yearly  dividends  of  10  percent.;  but,  since  July,  1857,  has 
regularly  paid  quarterly  dividends  of  the  like  amount. 

The  Directors  of  the  Patent  Derrick  Company  and  their  friends  have  taken  and  paid  up 
in  full  shares  to  the  extent  of  £40,000,  in  order  to  construct,  aud  submit  to  the  Public, 
one  river  and  one  sea-going  Derrick,  (recently  launched)  prior  to  soliciting  co-operation 
towards  the  highly  important  and  promising  enterprise  for  which  the  Company  has 
been  established.  ,  .  , 

The  Directors  are  now  issuing  to  the  Public  further  shares  of£o0each  m  the  Capital 
Stock  of  the  Company  to  (he  extent  of  £20,000.  These  shares  are  required  to  be  paid 
as  follows :— £10  per  Share  on  Application,  and  the  remainder  by  Calls  of  £10  each, 
at  Intervals  of  one  Month  between  each  Call.  , 

Forms  of  Application  for  Shares,  and  Prospectuses,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  ot 
tho  Patent  Derrick  Company.  G.  J.  SHARP,  Sec, 

27,  Cornliill,  London,  E.C. 


L  E  N  F  I  E  L  D  PATENT  ST  A  R 

USED  IN  THE  ItOYAL  LAUNDRY, 

AND  PRONOUNCED  BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  LAUNDRESS  TO  BE 
THE  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,  &e,  &c.  _ 


Ci  TRACK  AN 

O  26,  CORNHILL, 


WINES  EHOM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

g  YEN  MAX,  INTRODUCER  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

I  J  PORT  SHERRY,  &e.,  20s.  per  dozen,  Bottles  included.  A  Pint  Sample 
of  each  for  21  stamps.  Wine  in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway  station  m  England. 
EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Teems  Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  “  Bank 
of  London."  Price-lists,  with  Dr.  Hawaii's  analysis,  forwarded  on  application. 

James  L.  Denman,  65,  Fenelmrch-strcet  (corner  of  Railway-place),  London, 

WHO  AVILL  PAY  THE  CHINESE  INDEMNITY? 
V\  WHY  THE  ENGLISH  THEMSELVES.  Ail  Export  Duty  is  to  be  levied, 
and  then  not  even  the  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY  will  be  able,  as  they  now  are 
to  sell  8  lb.  bags  of  Black,  Green,  or  Mixed  Teas  at  Is.  lod.  per  lb.,  and  Coffee  m  the 
Berry  at  10d. —  Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard,  City.  _ , 

AND  CO.,  DEALERS  IN  FINE  TEA, 

OPPOSITE  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

TO  te  A  DRINK ERS.— War  with  China  is  ended,  the  Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin  is  signed, 
and  open  communication  with  the  Chinese  Tea-grower  is  a  fact  beyond  recall  This 
is  welcome  news  for  the  Tea  consumer,  as  the  difficulty  in  procuring  tine  Tea  has 
been  Gradually  increasing  for  years  past,  owing  to  the  competition  among  the  Retail 
Dealers,  in  making  cheapness— not  goodness— their  standard,  thereby  encouraging 
the  importation  of  low  qualities.  Hence,  out  of  an  annual  consumption  of  / 0,1)00,000 
lbs  not  a  “tenth"  part  thereof  can  be  honestly  called  fine;  therefore,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  all  consumers  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to  procure  really 
“line  Tea.”  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  low-priced  Tea  the  cheapest,  as  it  is  deficient 
both  >n  strength  and  flavour,  and  does  not  possess  the  heathlul  or  exhilarating  qualities 
oi  “  Fine ;”  moreover  as  the  duty  and  charges  are  the  same  on  all  descriptions,  it  is 
evident  that  the  common  kinds  are  relatively  tho  dearest. 

STRACHAN  and  Co.,  who  have  had  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  wholesale  trade, 
have  long  seen  the  want  of  a  betail  Establishment  where  the  public  could  depend 
upon  always  obtaining  a  really  “Fine”  Tea,  and  have  therefore  opened  premises  as 
above  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  finest  teas  at  tm  lowest  possible  remu¬ 
nerative  profit.  It  is  their  intention  to  sell  “  iEA  ONLY,  making  quality  their 
sole  study,  whilst  the  prices  will  be  within  the  reach  of  all  classes;  and  to  this  end 
they  will  devote  their  great  experience  and  an  ample  capital  in  purchasing  only  tlie 
best  growths,  either  in  China  or  England,  as  the  state  of  the  Markets  may  justify. 

STRACHAN  and  Co.  consider  it  necessary  to  sell  only  two  qualities  of  Tea,  viz., 
one  for  the  Drawing-koom,  guaranteed  to  consist  only  of  the  finest  and  choicest 
nickines-  the  other  a  really  strong  useful  description,  suitable  lor  ordinary 
domestic’ purposes  ;  and  as  they  pledge  themselves  “  never  to  vary  their  qualities, 
their  prices  will  necessarily  ascend  or  descend  with  the  Import  market  rates. 

Peesent  Prices  are  : — 

BLACK.— The  finest,  or  “  Dbawing-kooh”  Tea  . 

Strong  useful  ditto,  for  Domestic  purposes  ... 

GREEN. — The  finest  Gunpowder,  Hyson,  or  Young  Hyson 

Strong  useful  kinds  . 

71bs.  and” upwards  sent  free  of  carriage  within  60  miles  of  London  arid  a  reduction 
of  qd  per  lb  made  on  original  packages  of  40  and  80 1  u3.,  w hic.i  may  be  had  direct  from 
the  Dock  Warehouses,  and  cleared,  if  required,  by  the  buyer  s  own  agents.  J  lb.  the 

smallest  quantity  sold.  „ 

The  finest  Souchong,  Flowery  and  Orange  Pekoes,  Oolong, 

and  Assam,  kept.  _ 


4s.  2d. 
3s.  2d. 
5s.  6d. 
3s.  8d. 


R.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  GOD  LIVER  OIL, 

w  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  throughout  tne  world  as  the 
safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  COUGHS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA, 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

RICKETS,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


OPINION  OF  DR.  PEREIRA,  F.R.S. 

«  Whether  considered  with  reference  to  its  colour,  flavour,  or  chemical 

PROPERTIES,  I  AM  SATISFIED  THAT,  FOR  MEDICINAL  PURPOSES,  NO  FINER  OIL  CAN 
BE  PROCURED.”  _ _ 

Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.;  capsuled, 
and  labelled  with  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Stamp  and  Signature,  without  which  none  can 
possibly  be  genuine,  by  most  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

%*  Purchasers  are  earnestly  cautioned  against  proposed  substitutions. 

HERNIA  — Persons  afflicted  with  HERNIA  will  find  immediate 

relief  on  applying  to  Mr.  ODY,  292,  Strand,  who  has  had  fifty  years’  practice, 
and  the  experience  of  12,000  cases— Attendance  from  Ten  to  I ive  o  clock. _ _ _ 

DECAYED  TEETH  AND  TOOTHACHE. 

HOWARD’S  ENAMEL  for  stopping  decayed  Teeth,  however 
laree  the  cavity.  It  is  placed  hi  the  tooth  in  a  soft  state  without  any  pressure 
or  pam  aSd immediately  HARDENS  INTO  ENAMEL;  it  will  remain  m  the  tooth 
many  years  rendering  extraction  unnecessary,  and  arresting  the  further  progress  of 
decay.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  price  Is, _ _ _ ; 

R  H  JAMES,  the  retired  Physician,  discovered  while  in  the 

East  Indies,  a  certain  Cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Coughs  Colds, 
and  General  Debility 
daughter,  was  given 
Desirous  of  benefiting 

reiMttoS  Stra’nd' 


CAUTION— DR.  H.  JAMES  respectfully  informs  his  Patients 

and  the  Public  that  no  person  formerly  in  his  employ  «  Secretary uir  otherwise 
is  authorized  to  use  his  name  or  represent  they  have  prepared  the  Compound  Extract 
of  Cannabis  Indica  under  his  direction,  and  therefore  whatever  imitation  of  it  they 
may  offer  to  forward  is  spurious,  and  begs  them  beware  of  having  any  other  than  the 
genuine  medicine,  whieh  is  to  be  had  of  him  at  14,  Cecil-street,  Strand,  as  heretofore. 
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WEDDING  AND  VISITING  CARDS  ENGRAVED  AND 

PRINTED,  by  first-class  workmen,  at,  LIMBIRD'S,  341,  STRAND,  opposite 
Waterloo-bridge.  Wedding  Stationery,  Heraldic  Engraving,  Die-sinking,  and  Plates 
for  Marking  Linen,  Hooks,  &e.— Limbird’s,  344,  Strand,  W.C. 

APRIL’S  ELECTRO  -SI  I,  V  E  E  PLATE  AND 

TABLE  CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN  BROTHERS,  Manufacturers  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen,  are 
the  only  Sheffield  makers  who  supply  the  consumer  in  London.  Their  London  Show 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  King  William-street,  London  Bridge,  contain  by  far  the  largest 
STOCK  of  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  and  TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  which 
is  transmitted  direct  from  tlicir  Manufactory,  Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 
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Fiddle 

Double 

King 

■* * *s 

Lily 

Pattern. 

Thread. 

Pattern. 

Pattern. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

12 

Table  Forks,  host  quality 

...  1  16 

0 

2  14 

0 

3  0 

0 

3  12 

0 

12 

Table  Spoons, 
Dessert  Forks 

do. 

...  1  16 

0 

2  14 

0 

3  0 

0 

3  12 

0 

12 

do. 

...  1  7 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  14 

0 

12 

Dessert  Spoons 

do. 

...  1  7 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  14 

0 

12 

Tea  Spoons 

do. 

.  O  16 

0 

1  4 

0 

1  7 

0 

1  16 

0 

2 

Sauce  Ladles 

do. 

...  0  8 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

0 

1 

Gravy  Spoon 

do. 

...  0  7 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

0 

4 

Salt  Spoons  (gilt  howls) 

...  0  6 

8 

0  10 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  14 

0 

1 

Mustard  Spoon 
Pair  Sugar  Tongs 

do. 

...  0  1 

s 

0  2 

6 

O  3 

0 

0  3 

6 

1 

do. 

...  0  3 

6 

0  5 

6 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

0 

1 

Pair  Fish  Carvers 

do. 

...  1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  14 

0 

1  18 

0 

1 

Butter  Knife 

do. 

...  0  3 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

0 

1 

Soup  Ladle 

do. 

...  0  12 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  17 

6 

1  0 

0 

6 

Egg  Spoons  (gilt) 

do. 

...  0  10 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  IS 

0 

1  1 

0 

Complete  Service  .. 

.£10  13 

10 

15  16 

6 

17  13 

6 

21  4 

6 

Any  Article  can  be  had  separately  at  thejame  Prices. 

One  Set  of  4  Corner  Dishes  (forming  8  Dishes),  £8  8s. ;  One  Set  of  4  Dish  Covers— 
via.,  one  20  inch,  one  18  inch,  and  two  14  inch— £10  10s. ;  Cruet  Frame,  4  Glass,  24s. 
Full-Size  Tea  and  Codec  Service,  £9  10s.  A  Costly  Rook  of  Engravings,  with  prices 
attached,  sent  per  post  on  receipt  of  12  Stamps. 


Two  Dozen  Full-Size  Table  Knives,  Ivory  1 

Handles  . j 

H  Doz.  Full  Size  Cheese  ditto .  1 

One  Pair  Regular  Meat  Carvers  . 

One  Pair  Extra-Sized  ditto . 

One  Pair  Poultry  Carvers  . 

One  Steel  for  Sharpening  . 

Complete  Service . 

Messrs  Mappi.v's  Table  Knives  still  maintain  their  unrivalled  superiority  j  all  their 
blades,  being  their  own  Sheffield  manufacture,  are  of  the  very  first  quality,  with  secure 
Ivory  Handles,  which  do  not  come  loose  in  hot  water;  and  the  difference  in  price  is 
occasioned  solely  by  the  superior  quality  and  thickness  of  the  Ivory  Handles. 

MAPPIX  BROTHERS,  67  and  88,  King  William-street,  City,  London; 
_ Manufactory,  Queen's  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

1  Q  9  R  E  GENT  S  T  R  E  E  T,  W. 

New  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 
Naval,  Military,  and  Clerical  Tailor  and  Outfitter. 
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Best. 
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0 
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0 
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0 

£4 

16 
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6 

18 

6 

9 

16 

6 

132,  Regent  Street,  W 


William  Clark,  from  If.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll. 

E  N  T  STREET, 


w. 


132, 


1QO  R  E  G 

NEW  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  Professional  and 
Commercial  Public,  Clerical,  Legal,  and  Court  Robe  Maker. 

_ 132,  Regent  Street,  W..  William  Clark,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll. 

1QO  REGENT  S  T  R  K~E~  Wl 

X  W,  WILLIAM  CLARK,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL. 

The  NOX-REGISTFRED  PERMISTIO  CLOTH  PALETOT:  the  cloth  used  for 
this  graceful  garment  being  made  from  the  Llama  and  Astracan  Wool,  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  Llama  cloth,  being  finer  and  stronger,  with  a  permanent 
finish,  retaining  all  the  softness  of  the  Llama,  to  be  had  in  various  substances  from  42s. 
WATERPROOF  CAPES  and  OVERCOATS  of  every  description  and  novelty  in 
material,  from  21s.  FOR  LOUNGING,  TRAVELLING,  or  BUSINESS,  Suits  made 
from  the  Patent  finished  Cotswold  Angolas  at  60s. ;  every  other  article  of  Dress  equally 
moderate  in  cost.  LADIES’  RIDING  HABITS,  in  Waterproof  Tweeds  or  Melton 
Cloths,  for  Morning  wear,  60s. ;  ditto,  ditto,  in  Superfine  cloth,  £5  to  £7  7s. 

William  Clark,  Naval,  Military,  and  Clerical  Tailor  and  Rohe  Maker, 
_ 132,  Regent  Street,  W. 

R  E  G  E  N  T  S  T  R  E  E  T,  W. 

WILLIAM  CLARK'S  CLERICAL  SUITS  at  84s. 

Made  from  the  permanent  finished  Cloth,  that  will  neither  spot  nor  shrink.  Clerical 
Gowns  and  Surplices  equally  moderate  in  cost. 

_ _ William  Clakk,  Clerical  Tailor,  132,  Regent  Street,  W. 

NICOLL’S  new  registered  paleto  t 

has  all  those  advantages  which  secured  such  general  popularity  to  Messrs. 
Nicoll’s  original  Paletot,  that  is  to  say,  it  avoids  giving  to  the  wearer  an  outre  appear¬ 
ance,  so  that  professional  men  and  all  others  can  use  it  during  morning  and  afternoon 
in  or  out  of  doors.  Secondly,  there  is  an  absence  of  unnecessary  seams,  well  known 
to  secure  a  more  graceful  outline,  as  well  as  to  effect  a  great  saving  in  wear;  the  latter 
advantage  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  application  of  a  peculiar  and  neatly  stitched 
binding,  the  mode  of  effecting  which  is  patented.  Great  exertions  are  being  made  to 
supply  Messrs.  Nicoll’s  agents  throughout  the  country  and  the  colonies  with  an 
assortment  of  this  new  garment  simultaneously  with  the  display  in  London,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  inform  the  public  that  all  Messrs.  X  icoU's  manufactures  maybe  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  trade  mark,  consisting  of  a  silk  label  attached  to  each  specimen ;  to  copy 
this  is  fraud,  and  may  he  thus  detected.  If  the  garment  is  dark-coloured,  the  label 
has  a  black  ground,  with  the  firm's  name  and  address  woven  by  the  Jacquard  loom  in 
gold-coloured  silk  ;  if  the  garment  is  light-coloured,  the  label  has  a  pale  drab  ground, 
and  red  silk  letters.  Each  Paletot  is  marked  in  plain  figures,  at  a  fixed  moderate  price, 
and  is  of  the  best  materials.  In  London,  the  NEW  REGISTERED  PALETOT  can 
alone  be  had  of  H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll,  114, 116, 118, 120,  Regent-street,  and  22,  Cornhill. 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  FOll  YOUTH,  &c. 

J.  and  D.  NICOLL  recommend  for  an  Outside  Coat  the 

•  Havelock :  and  for  Ordinary  Use  the  Cape  Suit,  such  being  well  adapted  for 
Young  Gentlemen,  as  exhibiting  considerable  economy  with  general  excellence.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  waited  on  by 
appointment.  A  great  variety  of  materials  adapted  for  the  Kilted  or  Highlaud 
Costume,  as  worn  by  the  RoyalPrinees,  may  be  seen  at 
_ Warwick  House,  142  and  144,  Regent-street. 

FOR  LADIES. 

NICOLL’S  PATENT  HIGHLAND  CLOAK 

is  a  combination  of  utility,  elegance,  and  comfort.  No  Lady  having  seen  or 
used  sucli  in  travelling,  for  morning  wear  or  for  covering  full  dress,  would  willingly  be 
without  one.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  old  Spanish  Roquelaire,  and  has  an  elastic 
Capucine  Hood.  It  is  not  cumbersome  or  heavy,  and  measures  from  12  to  16  yards 
round  the  outer  edge,  falling  in  graceful  folds  from  the  shoulders;  but  by  a  mechanical 
contrivance  (such  being  a  part  of  the  Patent)  the  wearer  can  instantly  form  semi- 
sleeves,  and  thus  leave  the  arms  at  liberty  :  at  the  same  time,  the  Cloak  can  he  made 
as  quickly  to  resume  its  original  shape.  The  materials  chiefly  used  are  the  soft 
neutral-coloured  shower-proof  Woollen  Cloths  manufactured  by  this  firm.  The  price 
will  be  two  guineas  and  a  half  for  each  Cloak  ;  but  with  the  Mceanique  and  a  lined 
Hood,  a  few  shillings  more  arc  charged.  This  department  is  attended  to  by  Cutters, 
who  prepare  Mantles  of  all  kinds,  with  Velvet,  Fur,  or  Cloth  Jackets,  either  for  in  or 
out  door  use.  These  at  all  times — like  this  Firm's  Riding  Habit — are  in  good  taste, 
and  fit  well.  Female  attendants  may  also  bo  seen  for  Pantalons  des  Dames  h  Chevalj 
partially  composed  of  Chamois.  As  no  measure  is  required,  the  Patent  Highland  Cloak 
can  he  sent  at  once  to  any  part  of  the  Country,  and  is  thus  well  adapted  for  a  gift. 

H,  J.  and  D.  Nicoll,  Warwick  House,  142  and  144,  Regent-street,  London. 


H 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY,  l.  NEW  COVENTRY  STREET, 

X  W.  The  NEXT  ORDINARY  MEETING  of  the  Society  will  he  held  on 
TUESDAY,  November  2nd,  at  8  p.m.,  when  J.  Reeves  Traek,  Esq.,  will  read  a  Paper 
on  the  Photographic  Delineation  of  Microscopic  Objects, 

_ _  HUGH  W.  DIAMOND,  Secretary. 

MR.  JOHN  BENNETT’S  LECTURES  ON  THE  WATCH. 

MR.  JOHN  BENNETT,  F.R.A.S.,  Member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Paris,  will  LECTURE,  October  26th,  Vauxliall— 27th,  Carslial- 
ton— 28th,  Albion  Hall— November  3rd,  Portman  Hal!— 8th,  Spicer-street— 10th, 
Marylebone— loth,  Kentish  Town— 17th,  Woburn— 18th,  Lewes— 23rd,  Stamford— 
24tli,  Lambeth.  The  Lecture  will  be  Illustrated  by  a  great  Variety  of  Models  and 
Diagrams,  and  Specimens  of  Clocks  and  Watches.  Syllabuses  can  he  had  at  the 
Watch  Manufactory,  65,  Cheapside. 

|\/T A RTH A  PIANOFORTE  DUETS.  By  W.  hTcat.t.cott. 

ill  Also,  La  Traviata,  Oberon,  1  Puritani,  II  Don  Giovanni,  and  Le  Nozzi  do 
Figaro,  as  Duets.— Cramer,  Beals,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street, 

|L  TROVATORE  PIANOFORTE  DUETS.  By  W.  H.  Callcott. 

-TC- _ Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. _ 

I)OSE  OF  CASTILLE  PIANOFORTE  DUETS.  By  W.  H. 

V  Callcott— Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. _ 

T  BLUMENTHAL.  —  Les  Deux  Auges  for  the  Piano,  3s.  6(1.; 

JL  Pensee,  2s.  6d. ;  La  Source,  3s.  6d. ;  La  Caressante,  3s.;  Une  Petite  Histoire,  3s. 
_ Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 

WALTER  MAYNARD’S  NEW  SONGS. — “The  joy  of  loving 

V  f  thee,"  sung  by  Signor  Mario;  “Upon  the  meads  of  England,"  “The  Huguenot," 
and  “The  Troubadour,”  2s.  each. 

_ Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 

rJMIE  HARVEST  POLKA,  by  S.  Glover.  Embellished,  3s. 

A  The  Rose  of  Castille  Polka  and  La  Papillon  Polka,  by  J.  G.  Callcott.  3s.  each. 
_ Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 

r| ''HE  ROSE  OF  CASTILLE  QUADRILLES.  WALTZES,  and 

I  POLKA,  from  Balfe’s  popular  Opera,  “The  Rose  of  Castille.”  Also,  the  Christy 
Minstrels’  (Quadrilles  for  the  Pianoforte,  Single  and  Duets.  By  Callcott. 

_  Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 

PSALMODY,  RESPONSES,  and  CHANTS;  with  Directions  for 
Chanting,  &c.  The  Music  arranged  for  Pianoforte,  Harmonium,  or  Organ,  by 
J.  Goss,  Organist  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Price  3s. 

Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 

BEST  WORKS  ON  SINGING. — Garcia’s  New  Treatise  on  the 

Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  12s.;  Walter  Maynard’s  Instructions  on  the  Art  of 
Singing,  after  the  Method  of  the  best  Italian  Masters,  Third  Edition,  price  7s. 

Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 

E  N  E  E  A  V  A  R  G  E  Li. 

OBERON  .  4s.  Od. 

TITAN  1 A  .  3s.  Od. 

MOMENT  DE  TKISTESSE  .  3s.  Od. 

LA  BRANVILL1ENNH  .  3s.  6d. 

LA  BALOISE — Valse  do  Salon  .  3s,  6d. 

LA  FUITE — Galop  brilliant .  3s.  Od. 

MARCHE  DE  LA  PRINCESS  DE  PRUSSE  .  3s.  6d. 

_  Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 

LET  ME  WHISPER  IN  THINE  EAR.  Balfe’s  New  Song, 

composed  for  Mr.  Sims  Reeves. — “  The  beating  of  my  own  heart,”  By  Mac- 
iarren.  Sung  by  Madame  Clara  Noveilo  at  the  Festivals.  —  “The  Highland 
blossom.”  By  VV.  V.  Wallace.  Sung  by  Miss  Dolby. — “  The  joy  of  loving  thee.” 
By  Walter  Maynard.  Sung  by  Signor  Mario. 

Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street, _ 

If  ARM  ON  I  U  MS. -CRAMER,  BEALE,  AND  CO.— 

I.i  ALEXANDRE’S  PATENT,  every  variety,  New  and  Second-hand,  warranted. 
List  on  application,  201,  Regent-street,  and  67,  Conduit-street. 

PI  ANOFORTES.— CRAMER,  BEALE,  AND  CO.— 

New  Patent  Trichord  Oblique,  and  every  description,  warranted.  201,  Regent- 
street,  and  67,  Conduit-street. 

Now  ready, 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  PATENT  PLAYING  CARDS.— 

_ Floral,  Tartan,  and  Gold  Backs,  for  the- Present  Season. 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  FINE  ART  DRAWING  PENCILS. 

— Manufactured  on  a  new  principle ;  firm  of  point,  rich  in  colour,  and  easy  of 
erasure.  A  good  Pencil  at  a  moderate  price. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published, 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  IMPROVED  INDELIBLE  RED 

LETTER  DIARY  AND  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1859— Three  Sizes  for  the 
Pocket,  in  Velvet,  Russia,  Morocco,  and  other  Cases. 

D~~E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.'S  RED  LETTER  DIARY  AND 

IMPROVED  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1859— For  the  Desk  and  Counting 
House ;  size,  7 i  by  4|  inches. 

DE  LA  RU E  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  CALENDAR  AND 

ALMANACK,  1859. — Two  sizes,  for  the  Card  Case  or  Pocket  Book. _ 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  ILLUMINATED  CARD 

CALENDARS,  1859. — Royal  8vo,  and  Royal  4to. 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  SHEET 

ALMANACK,  1859. — Printed  in  Three  Colours;  size,  20£  by  16}  inches. 

C'HEAP  BOOKS.— Surplus  Copies  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Life — 

)  George  Stephenson's  Life— Boutell’s  Manual  of  Archreology— Dr.  Livingstone’s 
Africa— Several  Volumes  of  Bohn’s  Standard  Library— and  many  other  books,  arc 
now  ON  SALE  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Catalogues  sent 
post  free.— Bull’s  Libhaby,  19,  Holles-strcet,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W. 

pUllIOUS  OLD  BOOKS.  —  CATALOGUES  ~ PUBLISHED 

V_y  MONTHLY,  containing  scarce  little  Volumes  in  every  Branch  of  Literature, 
more  particularly  Old  Poetry,  Proverbs,  Jest-hooks,  Biographies  of  Notorious  and 
Eccentric  Characters,  Trials,  Treatises  on  Horsemanship,  Chess,  Coins,  &c.  Emblems 
and  other  old  Books  of  Prints,  &c.  A  List  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  and  forwarded 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Apply  direct  to  Thomas  Arthur,  45,  Booksellers’-row,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

POPULAR  PERIODICALS  AT  FREE  TKADE  PRICES  — 

Art  Journal,  2s.  Id. — Blackwood’s  Magazine,  2s.  Id. — Itoutledge’s  Shakspeare, 
lOd. — Virginians,  lOd. — Davenport  Dunn,  lud.— Quarterly  Review,  Os.— Edinburgh 
Review,  6s. — Knight’s  England,  lOd. — National  Magazine,  lOd. — Gordian  Knot,  lOd. — 
The  rate  of  postage  is  2d.  for  each  half-pound.  2d.  discount  in  the  Is.  oft'  all  other 
Magazines,  Periodicals,  Quarterly  Reviews,  &c.  All  warranted  perfect  in  every  respect, 
and  precisely  the  same  aH  if  the  full  price  were  paid.— S.  and  T.  Gilbekt,  4,  Copthall- 
buiklings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  10. C.  Copy  the  Address. 

IA1VE  CURIOUS  OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  published  between  the 

i  1  years  1649  and  1679,  relating  the  Execution  of  Charles  the  First — the  Death  and 
Funeral  of  Oliver  Cromwell— the  Great  Fire  of  London— and  the  Intrigues  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  the  Second,  with  very  quaint  and  extraordinary  Advertisements,  are 
now  reprinted,  in  fac-simile,  old  type,  &e.,  and  are  forwarded  (post  free)  on  receipt  of 
twelve  postage  stamps. 

Address,  J,  II,  Fkknell,  5,  Trigon-road,  near  Kennington-gate,  Surrey. 


Oct.  30, 1858.]  The  Saturday  Review. 

rpHE  AQUARIUM.  —  LLOYD’S  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST, 

f  128  Pages,  and  88  Cuts,  for  14  Stamps. 

\V  Alfred  Lloyd,  Portland-road,  London,  W.  _ 

Just  published,  price  Is.,  post  free, 

t  PLEA  FOR  SAINT  BARNABAS.— THE  CONFESSIONAL 
/\.  cenmsTHE  SOCIAL  EVIL.  . 

London  :  A.  W.  Bennett,  5,  Bishopsgate  Without. 

rpHE  QUARTERLY 

_L  is  published  This  Day.  conten 

I.  The  Arundel  Society  —  Fresco 
Painting. 

II.  Horace  and  his  Translators. 

III.  Caidinal  Wiseman’s  Four  Popes. 

John  Murray, 

REVIEW,  No.  CCYIII., 

TS: — 

IV.  James  Watt. 

V.  The  Roman  at  his  Farm. 

VI.  Sir  Charles  Napier's  Career  in  India. 
VII.  Past  and  Present  Administrations, 
lbemarle-street. 

NOVEMBER,  1858,  2s.  6d. 

NS: — 

Demetrius  Galanus.— Greek  Translations 
from  Sanscrit.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Headlong  Hall.” 

Tile  Indian  Rebellion.  —  The  Village 
System  and  the  Policy  of  Annexation. 
The  Expensive  Luxury  of  Waste. 

Studies  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

r  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

In  Small  Octavo,  price  4s.  6d. 

TklVERSITIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER,  illustrated  in 
|  )  the  Lives  of  the  Four  Great  Apostles.  I!y  the  Very  Rev.  L.  B.  Ramsay,  M.A., 
F.R.S.E.,  Dean  of  the  Diocese  of  Edinburgh. 

William  Blackwood  and  Soys,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

L’RAbEK  b  MAvjrAZ/liMl-  lor 

JJ  CONTAI 

Our  Failures.  By  a  Manchester  Man. 
Concerning  Tidiness.  —  Being  Thoughts 
upon  an  Overlooked  Source  of  Human 
Content.  By  a  very  Particular  Man. 
Pelicans 

Hanworth.  Chapters  XV. — XVI II. 

The  Taming  of  Horses,  and -Mr.  Rarey. 
Hector  Garret  of  Otter.  Chapters  I.— III. 
By  the  Author  of  “  Meg  of  Elibank.” 

London:  John  W.  Parke 

CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  VALUABLE  WORK  EVER  PRODUCED! 
TMCTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION.  Threepence 

If  Monthly.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts.  Part  I.  published  November 
1st.  Thirty-two  pages  of  letter-press,  beautifully  printed.  Maps,  Engravings,  Prizes. 

A  number  sent  post  free  for  three  stamps. 

London  •  S.  0.  Bbeton,  18,  Bouverie-strcet,  E.C.,  and  all  Booksellers. 

t  a  mrwnn  tvs  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER,  1858. 

LAW  OF  INDIA. 

Lately  published,  price  15s.,  8vo,  cloth  boards, 

rpHE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN  BRITISH  INDIA; 

L  its  Past  History  and  Present  Slate  :  comprising  an  account  of  the  Laws  peculiar 
to  India.  By  William  II.  Morlf.y,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  11,  Hcnrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London,  and  20,  South 
Frederick-strcet,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Stevens  and  Norton,  Bell-yard,  Lincoln  s  inn. 

1  )  No.  DXVIl.  Price  2s.  6d. 

CONTES 

Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization. 

What  will  he  do  with  it?  By  Pisistratus 
Caxton.  Part  XVIII. 

Edward  Irving. 

William  Blackwood  and  S< 

its  : — 

The  Light  on  the  Hearth.  Part  III. 
Cherbourg— The  Port  and  Fortress. 

Lord  Canning’s  Reply  to  the  Ellenborough 
Despatch. 

jns,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Ready  next  week,  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

TARAGMENTARY  REMAINS,  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC, 

V  OF  SIR  HUMPHREY  DAVY,  BART.,  LL.D.,  Late  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  and  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by 
his  Brother,  John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

London  :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlmgton-strcet. 

rp  ALES  FROM  B  L  A  C  K  W  ODD. 

No.  VIII.,  for  NOVEMBEB,  contains 

LA  PETITE  MADELAINE.  By  Mrs.  Southey. 

BOB  BURKE’S  DUEL  WITH  ENSIGN  BRADY.  By  Dr.  Maginn. 
Published  in  Monthly  Numbers,  price  6d.  each ;  and  in  Volumes,  Quarterly,  price 

Is.  6d.  each,  bound  in  cloth.  _ 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

DR.  LEE  ON  CLIMATES. 

Just  published,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

rpHE  EFFECTS  OF  CLIMATE  ON  TUBERCULOUS 

JL  DISEASE.  Prize  Essay. 

Third  Edition,  Feap.  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

THE  WATERING  PLACES  OF  ENGLAND. 

London:  John  Churchill,  New Burlington-street. 

TYUBLIN  UNIVERSITY 

|  )  NOVEMBER,  1858. 

Gerald  Fitzgerald,  “The  Chevalier.” 

By  Charles  Lever.  Part  XI. 

Horace  Walpole  in  his  Old  Age. 

Crinoline  and  Whales. 

Outside  a  Plavground. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Vaughan. 
Jottings  on  Eclipses. 

Patrick  Delany,  D.D. 

Dublin :  Alex.  T  hom  and  Sons. 

MAGAZINE,  No.  CCCXI. 

The  Half-Brothers  :  a  Tale. 

Rides  upon  Mules  and  Donkeys.  — 
V.  Through  the  Dark  to  Amba  Bahom. 

A  Subterranean  Adventure. 

Lyra  Germanica. 

George  Sand  oil  Prince  Talleyrand. 

Irish  Archeological  Publications. 

London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Just  published,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

rpHE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.  By  T. 

H.  Tanner,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  rhysieians,  late 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  &c. 

“  We  have  much  satisfaction  in  cordially  recommending  the  book  as  one  of  the  most 
.careful,  accurate,  and  accessible  manuals  on  the  subject.”  —  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal,  August,  1858. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  Third 

Edition,  revised  and  improved.  4s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL 

DIAGNOSIS.  3s.  6d. 

MEMORANDA  ON  POISONS.  Is. 

London :  Hknry  Renshaw,  356,  Strand. 

On  1st  November  will 

AT  ORTH  BRITISH 

CONTE 

I.  The  Present  State  of  France. 

11.  Translations  from  Sanskrit. 

III.  German  Church  Historians. 

IV.  Oxford  Aristotclianism. 

V.  Aquatic  Zoology — Sir  John  G. 
Dalyell. 

VI.  Decimal  Coinage. 

Edinburgh :  W.  P.  Kennedy.  Lc 
Dublin :  M'Gla 

be  published,  price  6s. 

REVIEW,  No.  LVIII. 

NTS: — 

VII.  Novels  by  the  Authoress  of 
John  Halifax. 

VIII.  Popular  Education  in  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

IX.  The  Decay  of  Satire. 

X.  The  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

XI.  Recent  Publications, 
indon  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
shan  and  Gill. 

NEW  TALES,  Ac. 

rpHE  MASTER  OF  CHURCHILL  ABBOTS,  and  his  Little 

X  Friends :  a  Tale.  By  Florence  Wiliokd.  Price  3s.  6d. 

ROSA’S  SUMMER  WANDERINGS.  Reprinted  (with  Addi¬ 
tions)  from  the  “Churchman’s  Companion.”  First  Scries.  By  the  Authoress  of 
“  Floreat  Ecclesia,”  “  The  Queen’s  Isle,”  &e.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s. 

«  Her  pages  will  give  unbounded  satisfaction  to  many  a  youthful  reader ;  there  is  a 
freshness  in  the  manner  with  which  she  dwells  upon  the  beauties  of  nature,  &c.” — 
Critic. 

“  A  book  pleasant  to  read  and  full  of  agreeable  information,  old  and  new.  The  book- 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  useful  to  all  who  intend  to  follow  in  Rosa’s  footsteps.”—  Oxford 
Herald. 

HOME  TRIALS:  a  Tale.  By  Mrs.  Frances  Vidal.  Price  3s. 

“The  present  tale  is  confined  to  English  folks  in  an  English  town,  and  its  chief 
charm  seems  to  us  its  freshness  and  reality  ....  To  the  middle  classes  it  is  specially 
applicable,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  widely  read  among  them.”—  Churchman's  Companion. 

London:  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate-strect,  and  New  Bond-street, 

Price  Eightpcncc  Halfpenny, 

nHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL  OF  POPULAR  LITERATURE, 

Yy  SCIENCE,  AND  ARTS.  Part  LVIII.,  OCTOBER,  18oS. 

CONTENTS : — 

“  Sending-In  Day.”  A  Danish  Novelist. 

Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  Small-Change. 

The  Cock-and-Bull  Club.  Botanists  of  Manchester. 

Difficulties  of  the  Anatomist.  Poem— The  Mountain  Maid. 

Love  in  the  Clouds.  Shot  and  Shells. 

The  Anarchy  of  Distrust.  A  Summer  m  the  Clouds. 

Poem— The  Snow-Child.  Old  English  Melodies. 

A  Ni°-ht  and  Morning  on  the  Kulm.  A  Slip  between  Cup  and  Lip. 

A  Skeleton  in  Every  House.  The  Nature  and  Consequences  of 

A  Glance  at  an  Old  Newspaper.  British  Storms— Second  Paper. 

Baby  Junior.  The  Great  Dragon  of  China. 

j5„  '  A  Persecuted  Century. 

Miasma  The  Newspaper  World. 

Poetry  and  Miscellanea.  The  Commissary  of  Police. 

A  Distinguished  Dinner-Party.  Confidence  in  Big-looking  People. 

The  Nature  and  Consequences  of  Portland  in  September,  18o8. 

British  Storms— First  Paper.  The  Ilogwood  Fire. 

John  Singer’s  Story.  The  Month  :  Science  and  Arts. 

4.  Peep  into  the  Encumbered  Estates  A  Night  on  the  Indian  Seas. 

C0Urt#  Poetry  and  Miscellanea. 

W.  and  R.  Chambers.  London  and  Edinburgh ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  LIVERPOOL— NEW  IRISH  CONVICT 
PRISON  SYSTEM. 

Lately  published,  Second  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

rpHE  PURGATORY  OF  PRISONERS ;  or,  an  Intermediate 

L  Sta^e  between  the  Prison  and  the  Public :  being  some  Account  of  the  Practical 
Working0  of  the  New  System  of  Penal  Reformation,  introduced  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A. 

London :  J.  Masters  and  Co.,  Aldersgate-street. 

T  1VING  CELEBRITIES.  A  Series  of  Photographic  Portraits 

1  1  by  Maull  and  Polyblank,  price  5s.  each.  .  „  . 

"Xhe  Number  for  NOVEMBER  contains  CLARKSON  STANFIELD,  Esq.,  R.A. 
Maull  and  Polyblank,  55,  Graceehurcli-strcet,  and  187a,  Piccadilly; 
and  W.  Kent  and  Co.,  Fleet-street. 

- . ^  ^  ,-,TT 
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DCLIFFB. 

e  from  Paris,  Brussels,  Bbklin, 
gna,  and  Rome. 

Traveller.  No.  VI. 

lnd  Miscellaneous. 

ft  von  Rom,  von  Karl  Guzkow  j 

,  par  Ernest  Capendu. 

c  Societies  in  France. 

d  every  Wednesday,  price  6d.,  by  William 

d-street,  Strand,  London. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS. 

rpHE  Public  are  respectfully  informed  that  all  descriptions  of 
X  Parliamentary  Papers  may  be  had  at  very  low  prices  of— 

Mr.  HANSARD,  Parker-strect,  Drury-lane,  W.C.  1 

Messrs.  EYRE  and  SPOTTISWOODE,  1  LOXDON. 

New-street-square,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  LONGMAN,  Paternoster-row,  E.C.  J 

Messrs.  BLACK,  EDINBURGH;  and 

Messrs.  THOM,  DUBLIN. 

And  generally  of  all  Booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the  Country. 

rpHE  CONTINENTAL  RE\ 

JL  contains : — 

The  Coercion  of  Portu< 
Lord  Stratford  de  He 
The  Mortar  a  Case. 
Foreign  Corresponded 
Florence,  TnE  Romj 
Russia.  By  a  Recent 
Review  of  the  Week. 
Foreign  Intelligence, 
Reviews  : — Der  Zaubere 
AND  Le  PrE  CaTELAN 
Literary  and  Scientifi 
“  The  Continental  Review"  is  publishe 
Francis  Graham,  at  the  Office,  1a,  Bedfor 

PUBLICATIONS  BY  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

T)  AILW AYS.— Report  to  the  Lords  Committee  of  Privy  Council 

II  for  Trade  on  Railways  for  1357 :  ISO  pp.  Feap.  Folio,  with  large  Map  of  Railways 
of  Europe.  Price  3s. 

STATISTICAL  DEPARTMENT.— Statistical  Tables  relating  to 

Foreign  Countries.  Part  V.,  220  pp.  Fcap.  Folio.  Price  2s.  6d. 

PUBLICATION  BY  REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 

T3IRTHS,  DEATHS,  AND  MARRIAGES.— Nineteenth  Annual 

j  )  Report  of  Registrar-General  on  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  in  England. 
270  pp.  Royal  8vo.  Price  Is.  6d. 

The  above  may  he  purchased,  like  other  Parliamentary  publications,  through  any 
Bookseller,  by  means  of  his  London  Agent,  or  directly  from  Mr.  Hansard,  Printer  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  32,  Abingdcn-street,  Westminster,  and  6,  Great  Turnstile, 
Lineoln’s-inn-fields ;  and  from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Si-ottiswoode,  the  Queen’s  Printers, 
New-street-square,  Fleet-street. 

rpHE  STATESMAN  of  THIS  DAI,  price  5d.  unstamped, 

;  contains,  among  other  articles: — Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.,  on  the 
State  of  Parties— Political  Photographs  from  Washington— An  Atrocious  Literary 
Hoax — Vocal  Christianity— Mr.  Buchanan’s  Foreign  Policy— The  Birmingham  lory- 
Chartist  Manifesto— Cost  of  the  Aristocracy— France  and  Portugal— A  Lesson  for  Mr. 
Cobdcn— Lord  Brougham  on  American  Democracy— Lord  Brougham,  Dr.  John 
Campbell,  and  Robert  Owen— The  Clarendon  Livery  and  the  Derby  Duly— Mr.  Lazley 
for  Manchester— Cotton  Supply  ti.  Stump  Oratory— Mr.  Bright  at  Birmingham— The 
Dmvnimr-street  Ragged  School,  Ac.  &c  —  Publishing  Oflice,  29t,  Strand. 

Just  published,  price  Is.  6d.,  pp.  200, 

DEN  RHYDDING-The  PRINCIPLES  of  HYDROPATHY  and 

j)  the  COMPRESSED-AIR  BATH.  By  a  Graduate  ofthc  Edinburgh  University. 

Contents:— Ben  lthydding:  its  admirable  arrangements  as  a  Residence  lor  invalids 
during  Winter  and  Spring.— Hydropathy :  its  great  Curative  Power  over  Disease. 
The  Compressed-air  Bath:  its  Radical  Cure  ot  Chronic  Bronchitis  and  Asthma.  ^ 
Medical  Gymnastics. — Letter  from  Dr.Macleod,  explaining- his  Successful  Tr-Mtmra  t  f 
Bronchitis  and  Asthma.— Ben  Rhydding  a  Suitable  Resort  for  Invalids  duiin0  V  inter 
and  Spring. — Published  by  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  London. 
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COMPLETION  OF  GROTE’S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Index,  12  Vols.  8vo,  16s.  each, 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 

close  of  the  Generation  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great,  lly  Geobgk 
Gbote. 

***  This  work  being*  now  finished,  Subscribers  are  recommended  to  complete  their 
sets  without  delay,  as  alter  a  short  period  the  Volumes  will  cease  to  be  sold  separately. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. _ _ 

RAWLINSON’S  TRANSLATION  OF  HERODOTUS. 

Now  ready,  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  8vo,  18s.  each, 

1MIE  HISTORY  OF  HERODOTUS.  A  new  English  Version. 

.  Translated  with  Notes  and  Essays.  By  Rev.  G.  Rawlixson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford  -r  assisted  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlixson  and  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson. 
***  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  completing  tlie  work,  will  be  published  in  December. 

“It  was  the  fashion  to  say  that  learning  was  decaying'  in  Oxford;  but  the  publica¬ 
tion  during  the  past  year  of  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  ‘  Herodotus,’  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
‘Homer,’  refuted  the  imputation.” — The  Vice-Chancellor's  (Rev.  Dr.  Williams) 
Jtetiring  Speech  at  Oxford ,  Oet.  8,  1858. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

HALLAM’S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Now  ready, 

The  constitutional  history  of  England,  from 

the  Accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  Death  of  George  the  Second.  By 
Hbnby  Hallam.  Seventh  Library  Edition.  3  Vols.  Svo,  30s. 

ii. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE 

AGES.  By  Henry  Hallam.  Tenth  Library  Edition.  3  Vols.  8vo,  30s. 

m- 

AN  introduction  to  the  literary  history  of 

EUROPE,  during  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  By  Henry 
Hallam.  Fourth  Library  Edition.  3  Vols.  Svo,  36s. 

_ John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

DR.  JOHN  ABERCROMBIE’S  WORKS. 

Now  ready,  Fifteenth  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

Enquiries  concerning  the  intellectual 

POWERS,  AND  THE  INVESTIGATION  OP  TRUTH.  By  John  Abo- 
CKOMBIK,  M.D. 

Also,  Tenth  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo,  4s. 

ABERCROMBIE  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL 

John  Murray’,  A lbem ale-street. 


WORKS  BY  SIR  CHARLES  LYELL. 

Now  ready,  Ninth  Edition,  revised,  with  many  Woodcuts,  8vo,  18s. 

HPHE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY ;  or,  the  Modern  Changes 

JL  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  as  illustrative  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  F.R.S. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY;  or,  the  Ancient 

Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  as  illustrated  by  its  Geological  Monuments. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised,  with  750  Woodcuts.  8yo,  14s. 

xi. 

A  FIRST  AND  SECOND  VISIT  TO  NORTH  AMERICA, 

CANADA,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  &e. ;  with  Geological  Observations.  Second  Edition. 
Maps,  4  Vols.  Post  8vo,  24s. 

_ _ John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

BLACKSTONE’S  COMMENTARIES- 

TIIE  LATEST  AND  CHEAPEST  EDITIONS. 

Now’  ready,  4  Vols.  Svo,  42s. 

COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Sir 

William  Blac  kstone.  A  New  Edition,  adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  the 
Law.  By  R.  Malcolm  Kb  hr,  LL.D.,  Barristcr-at-Law. 

Also,  by  the  same  Editor, 

THE  STUDENT’S  BLACKSTONE.  Being  those  portions  of 

the  Commentaries  which  relate  to  the  British  Constitution  and  the  Eights  of  Persons. 
1  Vol.  Post  8 vo,  9s. 

***  This  volume  contains  those  portions  only  of  the  larger  work  which  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  examination  for  the  title  of  Associate  in  Arts ,  in  the  new  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Middle  Class  Examinations. 

_ Jonx  Murray-,  Albermarle-street. _ 

THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAND. 

Just  ready,  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  an  Index  to  the  entire  Work, 

3  Vols.  8 vo,  42s. 

Lives  of  the  chief  justices  of  England,  from  the 

Norman  Conquest  to  the  death  of  Lord  Tenterden.  By  Lord  Campbell,  LL.D., 
Lord  Chief  Justiee  of  England. 

II. 

Also,  now  ready,  Fourtli  Edition,  Revised,  with  an  Index,  10  Vols. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  each, 

LORD  CAMPBELL’S  LIVES  OF  TH E  LORD  CHANCELLORS 

AND  KEEPERS  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAI.  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times, 
to  the  death  of  Lord  Eldon. 

“A  book  that  has  reached  the  fourtli  edition,  and  the  praise  of  which  is  in  every¬ 
body's  mouth,  requires  no  commendation  at  onr  hands.  But  we  gladly  welcome  the 
work  in  this  new  and  popular  form,  and  think  the  learned  and  noble  lord  could  hardly 
have  bestowed  a  greater  boon  upon  the  profession  of  which  lie  is  so  distinguished  a 
member,  than  by  placing  so  useful  a  bool;  within  the  reach  of  all.” — Gentleman's 
Mag (i-i'ie, _ Jonx  Murray,  Albemarle-street. _ 

This  dav,  2  Vols.,  Post  8vo,  21s. 

ISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  ESSAYS. 

By  John  Forster. 

I.  The  Grand  Remonstrance,  1641.  I  I V.  Daniel  De  Foe. 

II.  The  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors.  |  V.  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

III.  The  Civil  Wars  and  Oliver  Crom-  VI.  Charles  Churchill, 

well.  |  VII.  Samuel  Foote. 

The  Times,  Ocl.  20th,  1858. 

“Both  of  these  volumes  have  a  permanent  value — the  first  being  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  our  Parliamentary  liberties;  and  the  second  an  addition  to  our  gallery 
of  wits  and  humourists,  in  the  form  of  biographies  of  Steele,  Churchill,  Foote,  and  De 
Foe. 

“Our  own  attention  has  been  fixed  chiefly  on  the  first  and  constitutional  work,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  importance  of  its  curious  investigation  of  the  course  of  the  debates  on 
the  ‘  Grand  Remonstrance,’  which,  by  the  way,  is  entirely  new,  not  having  been  pub¬ 
lished  anywhere  else  previously.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overstate  the  importance  of 
this  disquisition  to  the  constitutional  history  of  England  at  its  great  crisis  and 
emergency. 

“  Mr.  Forster  has  turned  a  sudden  blaze  of  light  on  what  was  previously  one  of  the 
obscurest  though  admittedly  one  of  the  most  critical  and  passionate  scenes,  if  not  the 
very  gravest  debate,  which  ever  took  place  in.  Parliament . Mr.  Forster  has  per¬ 

formed  no  mean  service  to  history  in  establishing  the  true  vers  on  of  a  transaction 
which  has  been  misnndertood  and  misrepresented.  In  a  variety  of  instances,  besides 
those  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  has  corrected  the  misstatements  of  Clarendon, 
and  is  entitled  to  urge  that  henceforth  his  history  must  be  read  with  the  greatest 
caution.  John  Muebay,  Albemarle-street. 
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ILLUSTRATED  WORKS  OF  ART. 

The  following  arc  now  ready: — 

A  NCIENT  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN  :  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 

1  V  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman.  By  Samuel  Birch,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured 
Plates  and  200  Woodcuts.  2  Vols.  Medium  8vo,  42s. 

ii. 

MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN. 

By  Joseph  Marryat.  Second  Edition,  with  Coloured  Plates  and  240  Woodcuts. 
Medium  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

hi. 

THE  ARTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  RENAISSANCE, 

as  applied  to  the  Decoration  of  Furniture,  Arms,  Jewels,  &e.  By  Julbs  Labarte. 
With  200  Illustrative  Engravings.  8vo,  18s. 

_ John  Murray',  Albemarle-street. 

POPULAR  HANDBOOKS  ON  PAINTING. 

The  following  are  now  ready  : — 

rPHE  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING.  From  the  German 

1  of  Kugler.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlaee,  P.R.A.  Third 
Edition.  With  150  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Post  8vo,  30s. 

“Sir  Charles  Eastlake’s  edition  of  Ivugler’s  ‘Handbook  of  Italian  Painting'  has 
acquired  the  position  of  a  standard  work.  The  illustrations  arc  admirable.” — Guardian. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  YOUNG  PAINTERS.  By  C.  It.  Leslie, 

R.A.  With  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Leslie’s  ‘  Handbook’  is  clearly  and  elegantly  written,  and  is  likely  to  be  even 
more  useful  as  a  series  of  lessons  to  uuinstrueted  picture-seers,  than  as  a  Handbook  for 
Y oung  Painters." — Examiner. 

in. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  LIVES  AND  WORKS  OF  THE  EARLY 

FLEMISH  PAINTERS.  By  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcasellk.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Post  8vo,  12s. 

“  This  work  on  the  early  painters  of  the  Flemish  school  performs  for  them  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  function  which  Kuglcr’s  ‘Handbook’  accomplished  lor  the  Italian 
painters.  The  execution  exhibits  cautious  self-reliance,  with  a  wide  and  diligent 


study.” — Spectator. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


WORKS  BY  THE  KEY.  J.  J.  BLUNT,  B.D. 

LATE  JIAllGAKET  PROFESSOR  OF  DIVINITY  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  following  have  been  published : — 

PRINCIPLES  FOR  THE  PROPER  UNDERSTANDING  OF 

THE  MOSAIC  WRITINGS,  stated  and  applied;  together  with  an  Incidental 
Argument  for  the  Truth  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Post  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

ii. 

UNDESIGNED  COINCIDENCES  IN  THE  WRITINGS  OF 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  an  Argument  of  their  Veracity;  with  an 
Appendix  containing  undesigned  Coincidences  between  the  Gospels,*  Acts,  and 
Josephus.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo,  9s. 

in. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  FIRST  THREE 

CENTURIES.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  9s.  6d. 

IV. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  THE  EARLY 

FATHERS.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  15s. 

THE  PARISH  PRIEST  ;  his  Acquirements,  Principal  Obliga¬ 
tions,  and  Duties.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  7S.  6d. 

VI. 

PLAIN  SERMONS.  Preached  before  a  Country  Congregation. 

First  and  Second  Series.  Post  Svo,  7s.  6d.  each. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

Early  in  November  will  be  published,  price  2s.  6d. 

PUNCH’S  POCKET-BOOK  fob  1859. 

With  Illustrations  by  John  Leech  and  John  Tenniel. 

Office  :  85,  Fleet-street. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Is.,  No.  XIII.  of 

THE  VIRGINIANS.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  by  the  Author.  The  First  Volume  is  now  ready,  price  13s.  in  cloth. 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouvcrie-strcet. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Is.,  No.  XXIV.  (being  the  Second  Number  of  the 
New  Volume)  of 

rpiIE  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


T 


By  Charles  Knight. 

The  First  Portion  of  this  important  Work,  from  the  Eavliest  Times  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1688,  is  complete  in  Four  Volumes,  with  a  copious  Index,  price  36s. 

“‘The  Popular  History  of  England’  of  Charles  Knight  is  of  a  somewhat  higher 
price  (comparing  it  with  works  issuing  in  penny  numbers) ;  but  the  plates,  as  well  as 
the  paper,  arc  greatly  superior,  and  its  literary  merits  are  of  a  very  high  order.  In¬ 
deed,  nothing  has  ever  appeared  superior,  if  anything  has  been  published  equal  to  the 
account  of  the  state  of  commerce,  government,  and  society  at  different  periods.”— 
Lord  Brougham’s  Address  on  Popular  Literature ,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  October  12th,  1858. 

London :  Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bonverie-strcet. _ 

DR.  BUCKLAND’S  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISE. 

In  2  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  price  24s.  cloth  extra, 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY,  considered  with  Reference  to 

Natural  Theology.  By  the  iate  Very  Bev.  William  IIi'CKi.and,  D.D.,  F.B.S. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Additions  by  Professor  Owen,  F.R.S. ,  Professor  Phillips,  M.A., 
M.D.,  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Edited  by  Francis  T.  Buckland,  M.A. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Steel  Portrait,  and  Ninety  full  page  engravings. 
_ London  :  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. _ 

TIIE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  TIIE  ELDER  DISRAELI. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  III.  of  the 

r  1  URIOSITIES  '  OF  LITERATURE. 

Edited  and  Revised  by  his  Son,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

“Taking  this  edition  as  it  stands,  we  can  praise  it  strongly.  It  is  cheap  and 
portable,  and  it  lias  excellent  typography.  It  is  a  valuable  presentment  of  a  work 
which  is  already  classic,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  published  in  a  shape  that  happily 
suits  the  requirements  of  elegance  for  library  shelves,  and  of  lightness  of  appearance 
for  general  circulation.” — Press. 

The  Next  Volume  in  this  Series,  to  be  published  on  December  1st,  will  be 
TIIE  CALAMITIES  AND  QUARRELS  OF  AUTHORS. 

_ London :  Geoiigti  Routlkdge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. _ 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN." 

On  November  2nd,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  price  3s.  6d. 

(M URIOSITIES  OF  SCIENCE,  Past  and  Present:  a  Book  for 

\J  Old  and  Young.  By  John  Times,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  the  “  Year-Book  of  Facts.” 

By  the  same  Author,  3s.  6d. 

THINGS  NOT  GFNERALLY  KNOWN  FAMILIARLY 

EXPLAINED.  Twenty-second  Thousand. 

Kent  and  Co.  (late  Boguc),  Fleet-street. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S  NEW  WORKS 

IMMEDIATELY  FORTHCOMING. 


THE  LAST  JOURNALS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE 

Edited  by  Dr.  Doran,  Author  of  “  The  Queens  of  England  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.”  2  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits. 

M.  GUIZOT'S  MEMOIRS  OF  Ml'  OWN  TIME. 
THIRL)  VOLUME  of  PRESCOTT’S  REIGN  OF 

PHILIP  THE  SECOND.  8vo,  and  Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portraits. 

JOURNAL  KEPT  DURING  THE  GREAT  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION.  By  Mrs.  Dalbymple  Elliott.  Post  8uo,  with  Portrait. 

NEW  PICTURES  AND  OLD  PANNELLINGS.  By 

Dr.  Doran,  Author  of  “  Habits  and  Men.”  Post  Svo,  with  Portrait  of  Dr.  Doran. 
10s.  6d. 

COMPLETION  of  HORACE  WALPOLE'S  LETTERS. 

The  New  Edition.  Edited  by  Peter  Cunningham.  Yol.  IX.,  with  copious 
Index  of  Names,  and  Five  Portraits.  10s.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  JOURNALISM,  from  tlie 

Foundation  of  the  Newspaper  Press  in  England  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
l  uu With  Sketches  o^Press  Celebrities.  By  Alexander  Andrews,  Author 
of  “  The  Eighteenth  Century.”  2  Vols.  Post  8vo. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  FOOD.  By  Peter  Lund  Simmonds. 

F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “  A  Dictionary  of  Trade  Products.  Feap.  8vo. 

COMPLETION  of  “  THE  GOBDIAN  KNOT.”  A 

Story  of  the  Day.  By  Shirley  Brooes.  Illustrated  by  John  renniel.  8vo. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  LITERARY  LIFE.  By 

Mary  Russell  Mitford.  A  New  Edition,  in  Square  Svo,  with  Portrait. 

STRUGGLES  IN  FALLING.  Small  Svo,  6s. 


CHECKMATE.  Post  Svo,  10s.  6d. 


[Ready. 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. _ 


In  One  Yol.,  Post  8vo, 


SKETCHES  OF  ALGERIA  DURING  THE 
KABYLE  WAR. 

By  HUGH  MULLENEUX  WALMSLEY. 

[On  November  3rd. 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. _ _ 


This  day  is  published,  No.  XVII.,  price  Is.,  of 

DAVENPORT  DUNN,  A  MAN  OF  OUR  DAY. 

By  CHARLES  LEVER. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  “  PHIZ.” 


CHAPMAN  AND  IIALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 

new  school  tale. 


Next  week  will  be  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  6d. 

ERIC;  OR,  LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 

A  TALE  OF  ROSLY'N  SCHOOL. 

By  FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR, 

FELLOW  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. _ 


STEREOSCOPIC  MAGAZINE. 

“  The  glorious  sun 

Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchymist.”— Shakspeabe. 

Mr  REEVE  has  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  he  has  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  new  Monthly  Serial,  price  2s.  6d  ,  entitled 

THE  STEREOSCOPIC  MAGAZINE: 

A  PICTURE  GALLERY  OF 

LANDSCAPE  T  SCENERL^  AP,CHHECTURE,^^SCTI.PTL’RE,  ANTIQUITIES, 


Just  published,  Second  Edition,  Feap.  Svo,  price  6s.  cloth, 

rpHE  VISION  OF  PROPHECY,  AND  OTHER  POEMS 

1  Bv  James  D.  Burns,  M.A. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

“This  volume  of  poetry  is  beyond  the  average  ran [i^ndThe  versVaSon'i^f 

extracting  from  them  some  beautiful  image  or  thought 

“Thp  nature  of  Mr  Burns’s  mind  is  much  beyond  this  tribe  ol  writers  v poeiasiers; . 
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beauty  of  those  ‘  linked  pearls’  called  Hymns  and  Meditations  lhe  P°?S 

pervades  and  permeates  the  _  entire  volume,  and  he  must  be  dull  and  torpid  indeed 

W“iTb“  are  chiefly  descriptive  and  devotional,  and  are 

the  productions  of  a  refined  and  accomplished  mind.  —Literani  Gazette. 

“hTs  book  of  poems  ought  to  be  hailed  as  manna  by  the  religious  world,  so  barren 
as  it  is  in  n-enuine  poetry.  There  is  a  most  ethereal  spirit  and  a  delicate  loveliness  in 
most  of  these  nieces  anil  they  are  melodiously  evolved.”  Eclectic  Review.  _ 

“It  wiii  be  no  small  increase  to  the  pleasure  which  we  have  already  derived  from 
this  volume  if  we  can  persuade  others  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it,  and 
convince  them  that  they  will  find  it  a  fountain  of  true  poetical  sentiment  in  happy 
union  with  deep  Christian  feeling.”— British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

Second  Edition,  price  3s.  cloth,  gilt  edges;  vellum  antique,  3s.  6d 

Reminiscences  of  Scottish  life  and  character. 

By  E.  B.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Dean  of  Edinburgh. 

“  We  have  met  with  many  a  tome  on  men,  manners,  and  cognate  subjects,  in  which 
there  was  no  more  of  the  juice  of  wit  than  there  is  in  a  ball  ot  worsted  Our  samples 
will  show  we  hope,  that  in  the  hundred  and  few  odd  pages  of  this  little  hook,  the 
j^iee  spoken  of  is  ripe,  ready,  and  plentiful,  as  in  the  sunniest  of  peaches.”-^****™. 

Second  Edition,  small  Folio,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE-BOOK ;  or,  Progressive 

Lessons  from  the  Animal  World.  Edited  by  Adam  White,  Assistant,  Zoological 
Department,  British  Museum.  . 

“Of  all  the  informing  picture-books  for  children  we  have  seen,  and  that  is  not  a 
lew,  this  is  the  best;  it  fulfils  its  name  and  object;  it  is  a  real  picture-book,  and  it  is 

5n “  Let  PaSm Bia^buy  the  book  Marnier,  and  make  his  nursery  and  himself  merry 
and  wise.” — Edinburgh  Adcertiser .  _ 

Lately  published,  Second  Edition,  small  Folio,  with  Sixty-two  Coloured_Plates, 

price  10s.  6d. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE-BOOK;  or,  Lessons  from  the 

Vegetable  World.  By  the  Authoress  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  “  Herb  of  the 

^ 1,6,1  We  Cordially  confess  that  we  have  never  met  with  so  appropriate  and  excellent  a 
work  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  and  stimulating  the  young  learner  to  a  reid love  of 
this  portion  of  Natural  History;  and  parents  who  wish  to  advance  the  hearts  and 
brains  of  their  children  in  refinement  and  intelligence,  will  do  well  to  place  I 
Instructive  Picture-Book  in  their  hands.” — Sun. 

Just  published,  oblong  Folio,  with  Numerous  Coloured  Illustrations,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  PICTURE-BOOK  ;  being  Pictorial  Lessons  on 

Form,  Comparison,  and  Number,  for  Children  under  Seven  Y  ears  of  Age. 

“  The  experience  of  all  who  have  taken  interest  in  the  early  acquisitions  of  children 
goes  to  show  that  they  easily  comprehend  objects  or  pictures  ot  them,  and  hnd  delight 
fn  examining  tliem,  aid  speaking  about  them.  They  not  only  wish  to  compare  and 
measure  objects  according  to  their  shape  and  size,  but  to  distinguish  and  separate  the 
large  from  the  small,  the  thick  from  the  thin,  the  long  from  the  short,  Ac.  Extract 
from  Preface. _ 

EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS. 

London:  Longman  &  Co.;  Simp  a  in  &  Co.;  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 


Photography  is  probably  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  Since  the  first  successful  attempt 
bv  Daguerre  to  make  the  sun  stamp  a  picture  on  a  sensitive  plate,  the  progress  of  e 
art  has-been  rapid  and  uninterrupted;  and  the  improvements  which  have  been 
success! vdv  discovered  lead  to  the  hope  that  still  further  triumphs  are  in  store  for  it 
Bufwe  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  Photography,  considered  in  its  re  ation  to 
the  Stereoscope  has  not  been  generally  applied  to  the  best  uses.  Our  drawing-room 

»fiCCt^ 

and  the  effect  with  its  marvellous  truthfulness,  as  compared  with  weak  and  con- 

^Th^maS^  WUI 

accompany  each  picture. 

Photoaraphers,  professional  or  amateur,  possessing  any  unpublished  Negatives,  o* 
designing  new  ones,  are  invited  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  Publisher. 


No.  1. 

I  Falaise  Castle,  Normandy. 

II.  The  Hardinge  Statue,  by  J.  H.  Foley, 

R.A.  „  .  , 

III.  Tlie  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 

No.  2. 

I.  The  New  Museum,  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  ,  ,  _ 

II.  The  Great  Cross  of  Muiredaeb,  Co. 
Louth. 

III.  Block  of  Double-Refracting  Spar. 


CONTENTS.  xo.  3. 

1  I.  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

II.  The  Devil’s  Glen,  Co.  Wicklow. 

III.  The  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 

No.  4. 

I.  Cobliam  Park,  Kent. 

II.  Saekville  Street,  Dublin. 

III.  The  Succulent  House,  Kew. 

No.  5. 

I.  Statue  of  Dr.  Johnson  at  Lichfield. 

II.  Charlton  House,  Kent. 

III.  The  Wicklow  Railway  at  Brayhead. 
[This  dag. 


Second  Thousand,  in  1  Vol.,  150  pages,  20  Stereographs, 

TENERIFFE:  AN  ASTRONOMER’S  EXPERIMENT; 

OB, 

SPECIALITIES  OF  A  RESIDENCE  ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS, 

By  PROF.  C.  PIAZZI  SMYTH, 

HER  MAJESTY’S  ASTRONOMER  FOR  SCOTLAND. 

«  The  greatest  novelty  among  the  publications  of  the  last  fortnight  is  certainly  Mr. 
Piazri  Smyth’s  vo  time  on  Teneriffe,  since  it  is  the  first  instance  or  stereoscopic  views 
hcfut^aruilied  to  the  illustration  of  a  book.” — Publisher’s  Circular.  .  . 

“  The  narrative  is  so  uniformly  interesting,  so  original  in  substance,  and  pleasing  m 
manner  Zat  even  the  ordinary  reader  will  find  in  it  nothing  monotonous  or  occult. 
Altogether  it  is  a  rare  and  fascinating  book.  — Leader . 

LOVEL  REEVE,  5,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. _ 


Just  published,  price  Sixpence, 

REFORM  IN  1S59  •.  a  Second  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right 

Hon  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.  By  F.pmunp  Pottle,  F.R.S. 

London:  John  Chapman,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

Manchester :  Johnson  and  Dawson,  89,  Market-street. _ _ 

Just  published,  l2mo,  roan,  4s. 

ANTHON’S  (C  )  HOMER’S  ILIAD,  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 

Sixth  Books  according  to  the  ordinary  Text,  with  English  Notes,  Critical  and 
_..r.ana?ory  a  Metrical  index,  and  Homeric  glossary.  A  New  Edition,  by  Beniamin 

Davies,  Ph^Z.pSwILI,TAM  teog  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

-  "  TO  EMIGRANTS. 

Now  ready,  price  Is. 

nEPICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  THE  MAYOR  OF  MELBOURNE. 

British  Columbia,  emigration,  and  our  colonies, 

considered  Practically,  Socially,  and  Politically.  By  W.  Pa“eAS  oZsiZlohu 
of  “A  Two  Years’  Cruise  in  the  South  Seas,”  “A  Voyage  m  Search  of  Sir  John 

Franklin,”  &c.  , 

“  Fear  not,  faint  not ;  though  thou  stray 
In  ihy  doubts  and  thy  distress, 

God  can  make  a  flowery  way 

Even  through  the  wilderness.”— Bowring. 

Addressed  to  the  Working  Classes,  and  to  such  of  the  Population  of  England  as  may 
think  of  Emigrating.  gIEpnENS0K>  anx]  Spence,  Paternoster-row. 
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EVERY  LIBRARY  SHOULD  CONTAIN 

A  COMPLETE  SET 

OF  THE 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS, 

Which  can  now  be  had  in  every  desirable  sliape,  and  at  the  most  available 
prices,  as  noted  below : — 

1°,  for  £2  2s.,  The  People’s  Edition,  in  5  large  Volumes, 

with  5  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  the  famous  Portrait  of  Scott  by 
Raeburn,  engraved  on  Steel.  Printed  in  double  columns,  and  well 
suited  for  a  Library  where  space  is  a  desideratum. 


WORKS  BYr 

RICHARD  CHENEVIX  TRENCH 


D.D. 


DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 


2°,  for  £3  15s.,  The  Cabinet  Edition,  in  25  small  Volumes, 

with  a  beautiful  "Woodcut  for  each  volume,  and  an  Engraving  of  the 
Author  from  Greenshield’s  Statue.  Each  Volume  contains  an  entire 
Novel,  which  renders  this  Edition  perhaps  the  most  convenient  for  ordi¬ 
nary  purposes. 

3°,  for  £7  4s.,  The  Author’s  Favourite  Edition,  in  48 

handy  Volumes,  printed  in  large  legible  type,  and  containing  96  very 
fine  Steel  Engravings.  This  Edition  being  the  only  one  which  is  uniform 
with  the  entire  series  of  Scott’s  Works,  it  has  always  been  held  as  the 
Favourite  Edition. 


4°,  for  £13  2s.  Gd.,  The  Library  Edition,  in  25  Octavo 

Volumes,  profusely  Illustrated  with  204  Splendid  Steel  Engravings  by 
the  most  eminent  artists  of  their  time,  including  Wilkie,  Roberts,  Land¬ 
seer,  Stanfield,  Frith  Pickersgill,  Phillips,  Faed,  &c. ;  and  portraits  after 
Vandyke,  Zucchero,  Le  Tocque,  &c.  Each  Volume  contains  an  entire 
Novel,  printed  in  large  excellent  type,  and  strongly  bound  in  rich  extra 
cloth.  From  the  recent  date  of  its  publication  (1852-3),  this  edition 
contains  several  corrections  and  additions  by  the  author  which  appear 
in  none  of  the  others. 

SETS  PERFECTED. 

Parties  possessing  incomplete  Sets  of  Scott’s  Works  can  have  them 
perfected  by  ordering  the  Volumes  wanted  from  any  Bookseller. 


SCOTT’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


1°,  for  10s.,  The  People’s 

Edition,  in  1  Vol.  Royal  8vo,  with  a 
Vignette  from  Tamer. 

2°,  for  18s.,  The  Abbotsford 

Edition,  in  1  Vol.  Super-royal  8vo, 
with  26  fine  Steel  Engravings  from 
Turner,  uniform  with  Byron’s  and 
Moore’s  Works  in  1  Vol. 


3°,  for  24s.,  The  Cabinet 

Edition,  in  6  Vols.  12mo,  with  12 
Steel  Engravings  from  Turner. 

4°,  for  36s.,  The  Author’s 
Favourite  Edition,  in  12  Vols. 
12mo,  with  24  fine  Engravings  from 
Turner.  The  only  edition  which  con- 
taint  “  The  Minstrelsy  <f  the  Border." 


In  4  Vols.  12mo,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  BORDER. 

By  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart. 

Consisting  of  the  Ancient  Ballads  of  the  Scottish  Boeder,  many  of 
which  set  to  music  will  bo  found  in  this  edition.  It  is  illustrated  by  Turner, 
and  contains  many  valuable  Notes  and  Introductions  by  Sir  Walter. 


SCOTT’S  MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE  WORKS. 


1°,  for  £4  4s.,  The  Author’s 
Favourite  Edition,  in  28 Vols.  12mo, 
with  56  Engravings  from  Turner — 
Portraits  and  Maps ;  and  consisting  of 
“  The  Life  of  Napoleon,”  “  Tales  of 
a  Grandfather,"  Ac.  Ac. 


,  for  26s.,  The  People’s 

Edition,  in  3  Vols.  Royal  8vo,  with 
Three  Illustrations. 

Tbb  Tales  of  a  Gbandfathbb 
can  be  had  separate,  in  3  Vols.  12mo, 
price  12s.;  or  in  1  Vol.  Royal  8vo, 
price  6s. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  PART. 

S  AT  U II 13  AY  j-  g-  LOCKHART. 

D  IJCk  10;Vc<V  12mo  (Author’s  Favourite  Edition),  with  20  Engravings  from 
^*=^'^^^oth,ers,  price  30s. ;  or  in  1  Vol.  (People’s  Edition)  Royal  8vo, 


-  f  x  ^  ^  I 

EDINBURGH:  A.  &  C.  BLACK.  LONDON:  HOIJLSTON  &  WRIGnT; 
uye* 7  and  all  booksellers. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PARABLES.  Seventh  Edition.  12s. 
N01ES  ON  THE  MIRACLES.  Sixth  Edition.  12s. 

ON  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT,  in  Connexion  with  some  Recent  Proposals  for  its  Revision.  5s. 

SYNONYMS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Fourth 

Edition.  5s. 

FI  YE  SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE.  2s.  6d. 

HULSEAN  LECTURES.  Two  Series.  Cheaper 

Edition.  5s.  1 

ST.  AUGUSTINE’S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SERMON 

9^  MOUNT.  With  an  Essay  on  St.  Augustine  as  an  interpreter  of  Scrip¬ 

ture.  7s.  The  Essay  separately,  3s.  6d. 

ENGLISH,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  Fourth  Edition.  4s. 
ON  SOME  DEFICIENCIES  IN  OUR  ENGLISH 

DICTIONARIES.  2s. 

ON  THE-  STUDY  OF  WORDS.  Eighth  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
PROVERBS  AND  THEIR  LESSONS.  Fourth 

Edition.  3s. 

JUSTIN  MARTYR,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Fourth 

Edition.  6s. 

POEMS  FROM  EASTERN  SOURCES.  GENOVEVA, 

and  OTHER  POEMS.  Second  Edition.  5s.  6d. 

ELEGIAC  POEMS.  Second  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

LONDON:  JOHN  \V.  PARKER  AND  SON,  WEST  STRAND. 


Foolscap  Octavo,  5s. 

ALADDIN  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Adam  Okhlenschlaeger. 

Translated  by  Theodore  Martin. 

Lately  published, 

CORREGGIO  :  a  Tragedy.  By  Oehlenschlaeger.  Trans¬ 
lated,  with  Notes,  by  Theodore  Martin.  3s. 


Hen 


XING  RENE’S  DAUGHTER:  a  Danish  Lyrical  Drama.  By 

inhik  Hertz.  Translated  by  Tiieodohe  Martin.  2s.  6d. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


MOORES  IRISH  MELODIES.  —  Ihe  Publishers  of  the 

“  Musical  Bouquet”  having  issued  Two  Numbers  of  that  Work  containing 
some  of  Moore's  Melodies,  the  Proprietors  of  the  Copyright  in  the  Melodies  have  com¬ 
plained  of  the  infringement  of  their  Copyright  occasioned  thereby,  but  have  refrained 
from  talcing  legal  proceedings  in  consideration  of  the  Publishers  of  the  “  Musical 
Bouquet”  having  withdrawn  the  objectionable  numbers  from  circulation,  and  having 
deposited  with  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  the  stereotype  plates  and  stock  of  the  same. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  legal  proceedings  will  be  commenced  against 
all  persons  selling  any  numbers  of  the  “  Musical  Bouquet,”  or  any  other  work  con¬ 
taining  any  of  Moore's  Melodies,  the  Copyright  of  such  Melodies  being  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.;  and  the  only  editions  of  the  Melodies  that  can  legally  be 
sold  are  those  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  or  by  them  jointly  with  Messrs. 
Addison  and  Hime. 

Longman  and  Co.,  39,  Paternoster-row, 

_ October  19M,  1858. 


A 


Just  published,  in  Royal  8vo,  price  Is.  6d.  sewed, 

Mineral  statistics  of  the  united  kingdom  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  for  3857;  forming  one  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  embracing  the  Produce  of  Tin,  Copper,  Lead,  Silver, 
Zinc,  Iron  Pyrites,  Iron,  Coal,  Salt,  &e.  By  Robert  Hunt,  F.lt.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining 
Records. 

London:  Published  by  Messrs.  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.  for  Her  Majesty’s 
_ Stationery  Office. 

NEW  POETICAL  WORK. 

Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

N  HOUR  AGO;  or,  Time  in  Dreamland;  a  Mystery. 

By  J.  F.  Cork  ban. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternostcr-row. 

In  1  Vol.  8vo,  pp.  720,  price  18s.  cloth, 

rPHE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.  Translated  into  English  Verse, 

X  with  Preface  and  copious  Notes,  by  W.  G.  T.  Barter. 

*„*  In  this  Translation  the  Author  has  aimed  at  giving  a  more  Literal  Version  than 
has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

_ London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co„  Paternoster-row. 

BACON'S  ”  ESSAYS  ”  AND  “  DE  SAI’IENTIA  VETERUM.” 

Now  ready,  Vol.  VI.,  in  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

THE  WORKS  OF  FRANCIS  BACON,  Baron  of  Verulara, 

Viscount  St.  Alban,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  and  elucidated;  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many  pieces  not  printed 
before.  Collected  and  Edited  by  K.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.;  J. 
Spkdding,  M.A.,  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.;  and  D.  D.  Heath,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  late 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 


The  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of  this 
edition  contain  the  whole  of  Lord  Bacon’s 
literary  and  professional  works.  Vol.  VI., 
now  ready,  price  18s.,  comprises  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Henry  VII.  (with  copious  historical 
notes)  and  the  rest  of  Bacon's  historical 
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OUR  THIRD  ANNIVERSARY. 

HE  commercial  and  the  social  mind  agree  in  the  propriety 
and  policy  of  a  certain  periodical  settling  of  accounts. 
The  prudent  tradesman,  if  he  wishes  to  keep  clear  of  Basing- 
hall-street,  takes  stock  once  a  year,  posts  his  hooks,  and 
strikes  a  balance  ;  and  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  it  is 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  do  homage  to  what  philosophers 
call  the  law  of  periodicity.  Even  if  you  are  in  habits  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  a  family,  it  is  right  and  proper  on  occa¬ 
sion  to  pay  a  visit  of  form  and  ceremony — to  leave  cards  at 
the  beginning  of  a  season,  to  send  congratulations  on  birth¬ 
days  and  the  like.  In  either  case — whether  in  mercantile 
or  in  social  life — the  rationale  of  these  recurring  formalities 
is  very  much  the  same.  The  closest  friendship  needs  to  have 
its  rivets  tightened  now  and  then,  for  the  play  of  active 
life  has  a  tendency  to  loosen  all  ties ;  and  in  business 
concerns  an  annual  review  of  the  ledger  shows  where 
little  disorders  ai'e  beginning  to  creep  in,  or  points  out 
those  channels  of  investment  which  have  been  found  most 
profitable.  Now,  both  in  the  commercial  and  the  social 
aspect,  the  Saturday  Review  is  this  week  called  upon  to  take 
special  cognizance  of  the  lapse  of  time;  for  we  have  just 
completed  our  third  year.  As  business  people,  we  are  bound 
to  take  stock ;  and  as  familiar  guests  of  our  readers,  we  feel 
disposed,  after  the  manner  of  society,  to  hand  in  our  card. 
Nor  need  we  even  hesitate,  in  the  tradesman's  language — 
which,  after  all,  has  as  much  good  sense  as  real  politeness  in 
it — to  thank  our  friends  for  past  favours  and  to  solicit  the 
continuance  of  their  custom.  This,  in  point  of  fact,  is  what 
journalists  mean  when  they  discourse,  in  obscure  and  vague 
terms,  about  the  dignity  and  duties  of  the  Press;  but  as  our 
object  is  to  talk  about  the  Saturday  Review — its  aims,  its 
success,  and  its  hopes — we  may  just  as  well  say  so  in  the 
plainest  and  most  intelligible  language. 

On  the  first  Saturday  of  November,  1855,  we  first  ad¬ 
dressed  the  public.  Unquestionably  our  scheme  was  experi¬ 
mental,  and  our  aim  was  high.  A  newspaper  with  no  news 
was  an  innovation  on  the  recognised  practice ;  and  the  attempt 
to  produce  weekly  essays — on  an  average  nearly  twenty  in 
number — ranging  over  every  current  subject  of  politics,  lite¬ 
rature,  science,  and  art,  was  thought  in  many  quarters  to 
imply  the  expectation  of  a  larger  audience  than  society  was 
likely  to  furnish.  Our  calculations,  however — or  rather  our 
anticipations — have  not  been  disappointed.  It  is  only  right 
to  say,  and  we  say  it  in  the  simplest  language,  that  the 
appeal  which  we  then  made  “  to  the  educated  and  reflect- 
“  ing  mind  of  the  country”  on  behalf  of  “  earnestness, 
“  sincerity,  and  independence  of  thought  and  conduct,” 
has  been  well  answered.  Every  month  of  our  existence 
has  added,  and  neither  slowly  nor  spasmodically,  to  our  cir¬ 
culation  ;  and  having  the  best  of  all  proofs  of  success,  we 
need  neither  conceal  the  fact  nor  affect  to  be  other  than  proud 
of  it.  The  acknowledgment  is  due,  indeed,  to  others  as  well 
as  to  ourselves.  And  though  it  is  not  for  us  to  dwell  on  the 
general  influence  or  popularity  which  has  rewarded  our 
labours,  we  may  fairly  advert  to  our  promises  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  our  performances.  In  our  prospectus  we  rested 
our  hope  of  success  on  the  fact  that  the  contributors  to 
the  Saturday  Revietv  were  to  a  considerable  extent  asso¬ 
ciated  together  by  common  affinities  of  thought,  education, 
and  social  views.  Nor  have  we  been  disappointed  in  this 
hope.  We  have  at  least  introduced  a  general  unity  into  our 
lessons  and  criticisms.  We  do  not  say  that  an  absolute  identity 
of  treatment  has  invariably  been  maintained  in  the  discus- 
•  sion  of  all  subjects,  or  that  occasional  differences  of  state¬ 
ment  may  not  be  pointed  out  in  our  pages.  But  these 
shades  of  difference  are  undoubtedly  the  best  proof  that  we 
have  recorded  the  expressions  of  independent  thought;  and 
while  each  writer  has  preserved  his  personal  truthfulness 
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and  expressed  his  own  honest  convictions,  all  have  appealed 
to  a  common  standard,  both  in  politics  and  criticism,  as  well 
as  to  recognised  principles  and  canons  governing  literature 
and  taste.  Had  we  not  secured  this  general  unity  of  teach¬ 
ing,  we  should  have  missed  the  characteristic  advantage 
offered  by  a  weekly  as  contrasted  with  a  daily  publication. 

But  not  only  did  we  claim  to  have  a  more  intimate  per¬ 
sonal  unity  than  usually  marks  the  associated  literature  of 
reviews  and  newspapers — we  further  professed  the  most 
perfect  independence,  and  to  represent  no  coterie  or  party. 
We  distinctly  repudiated  allegiance  to  political  sections  and 
trading  interests,  and  to  the  class  feelings  of  “  literary 
“  men”  and  artists,  with  their  merely  pi-ofessional  and 
personal  cliqueries.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  this 
pledge  has  been  carried  out,  for  its  fulfilment  has  exposed 
us  to  a  considerable,  and  not  altogether  unnatural,  amount 
of  indignation ;  and  the  very  fact  that  we  have  faced 
and  provoked  hostility  in  the  most  opposite  quarters,  is 
itself  a  proof  that  we  have  at  least  kept  clear  of  every¬ 
thing  like  a  one-sided  partisanship.  The  gist  of  the  current 
invectives  against  us  may  at  any  rate  be  accepted  as  evidence 
on  this  point.  We  are  told  that  we  are  Free  Lances  in  politics, 
and  the  very  Islimaels  of  literature — that  our  vocation  is  to 
prey  upon  all  popular  favourites,  and  that  our  only  road  to  noto¬ 
riety  is  a  universal  cynicism.  Certainly  if  it  could  be  alleged 
that  we  have  ever  criticised  one  single  book  or  work  of  art  from 
personal  feeling  for  or  against  the  writer  or  artist — if  it  could 
be  said  that  we  have  been  biassed  in  the  interests  of  any  class 
or  party — the  charge  would  be  a  grave  and  damaging  one. 
But  we  have  felt  that,  as  in  literature  so  in  politics,  the  one 
thing  needful  to  the  honesty,  and  purity,  and  moral  health 
of  journalism  is  a  systematic  resistance  to  personal  and  sec¬ 
tional  influences.  Happily  we  are  as  free  from  the  local 
malaria  of  Cambridge  House,  Knowsley,  or  Richmond  Park, 
as  from  the  equally  mephitic  vapours  of  the  committee-rooms 
of  professional  agitators  and  trading  reformers.  Nor,  if  we 
have  told  popular  favourites  that  they  misuse  their  powers, 
mistake  their  vocation,  and  abuse  public  confidence  by  an 
ungenerous  and  indecent  pandering  to  vulgar  ignorance,  have 
we  ever  been  slow  to  recognise  those  powers,  to  recal  past 
services,  or  to  admit  counterbalancing  contributions  to  the 
public  good. 

In  politics,  more  especially,  we  must  assert  that  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  our  disclaimer  of  party  influences,  of  party  ties, 
and  party  inspiration,  has  been  abundantly  justified.  It  is 
often,  no  doubt,  just  as  hollow  and  false  to  claim  to  be  of 
no  party  as  it  is  to  affect  an  impartial  respect  for  all  parties. 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  words  are  often  used  only  as 
counters ;  for  to  be  impartial  may  be  only  a  euphuism  for 
being  unprincipled,  and  to  say  that  one  is  of  no  party  may 
be  only  a  decent  way  of  saying  that  one  has  no  convictions. 
It  has  happened,  however,  that  in  our  three  years’  career 
we  have  had  practical  opportunities  of  proving  that  our 
pledge  of  “  no  party  ”  had  a  real  and  substantial  meaning. 
We  have  had  to  resist  all  sorts  of  popular  howls  ;  but,  through 
much  tribulation,  we  have  in  the  end  found  our  unpo¬ 
pular  attempts  to  stem  the  tide  appreciated  and  rewarded. 
We  protested  against  the  cry  which,  utterly  without 
significance  or  truth,  hoisted  Lord  Palmerston  into  power ; 
and  in  the  very  hey-day  of  his  triumph  we  stood  perhaps 
like  spectres  at  his  banquet,  telling  him  that  his  continuance 
as  Minister  depended  on  his  policy  rather  than  on  the  acci¬ 
dental  political  necessity  which  had  removed  his  predecessor. 
Our  justification  for  these  unwelcome  and  importunate 
warnings  exists  in  the  ignoble  collapse  of  his  once  all- 
powerful  Administration.  If  we  have  been  willing  to  show 
somewhat  more  forbeai'ance  towards  the  present  Ministry,  it 
has  been  because  Lord  Derby’s  Government  was  formed, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  factious  struggle  for  office,  but 
under  circumstances  which,  for  the  moment,  rendei’ed  no 
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other  political  combination  possible  ;  but  in  his  case,  as  in 
that  of  all  Premiers,  past  and  future,  we  contend  for  a  clear 
and  intelligible  policy — a  policy  deliberately  chosen,  frankly 
announced,  and  steadily  pursued.  What  we  have  asked  for, 
and  insist  upon  asking  for,  is  a  policy ;  and  if  a  policy  is 
only  attainable  through  the  medium  of  party  organization, 
by  all  means  let  us  have  a  party  too.  Only  let  it  be  a 
party  with  a  principle  and  a  purpose  of  its  own.  Let  us 
get  rid  of  the  mocking-birds’  tunes.  Conservative  and 
Liberal  have  come  to  be  about  as  unmeaning  as  Tory  and 
Radical  are  mischievous  and  impossible.  Every  Liberal,  if 
really  so,  is  Conservative ;  and  every  true  Conservative  is  at 
the  same  time  Liberal.  If,  therefore,  we  are  charged  with 
having  offered  an  organized  opposition  to  all  Governments, 
we  reply  that  it  is  only  because  we  ask  for  a  Government  which 
may  conciliate  and  unite — and,  if  need  be,  compel,  by  the 
soundness  of  its  policy  and  the  excellence  of  its  measures — 
independent  support.  Though  the  country  is  sick  of  faction 
fights,  it  must  still  have  government.  England  rebels  equally 
against  the  traditionary  policy  of  mere  Whiggism  or  mere 
Toryism,  and  against  the  furious,  unpatriotic  running-a-muck 
on  all  our  institutions  of  which  Mr.  Bright  is  not  ashamed 
to  be  guilty.  There  is  sufficient  hollowness  in  the  cuckoo 
cry  that  party  is  extinct.  Unhappily,  it  is  not  extinct  in 
its  bad  sense,  and  it  is  not  right  that  it  should  be  extinct  in 
its  good  sense.  So  far  as  party  means  principle,  policy,  and 
duty,  we  ask  for  party;  nor  have  we  the  slightest  objection 
to  get  it  from  the  old  organizations  if  they  have  strength  to 
furnish  it.  Toryism — whether  sincerely  or  from  necessity — 
seems  to  have  begun  to  see  the  wisdom  of  recognising 
the  age  ;  Whiggism,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  shortly  learn  the 
lesson  that  God  never  made  England  to  be  the  appanage  of  the 
great  houses ;  and  Radicalism,  where  it  is  not  an  adventurer’s 
profession,  does  not  necessarily  repudiate  the  steps  by  which 
we  have  won  our  place  in  Europe. 

While,  therefore,  we  are  still  prepared,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  India  Bill,  to  protest  against  being  put  off  with  pretences 
and  falsities  only  got  up  to  suit  an  accidental  market,  we  are 
ready — for  the  future  as  heretofore — to  disregard  all  party 
names,  whether  Liberal  or  Conservative,  to  condone  errors  that 
are  compatible  with  integrity  of  purpose,  and  to  believe  that 
everybody  has  profited  by  past  humiliations  and  mistakes. 
Fully  asserting  the  right  or  duty  of  being  as  critical  as  ever, 
we  are  not  the  less  willing  to  accept,  from  whatever  quarter, 
each  and  every  contribution  to  national  progress — denounc¬ 
ing,  if  need  be,  sham  reforms,  but  steadily  resisting  all  factious 
combinations  and  coalitions  against  what  is  really  true  and 
earnest. 


MIGHT  AGAINST  RIGHT. 

rPHE  appeal  of  Portugal  against  the  outrage  to  which  it 
JL  has  been  subjected  is  now  fairly  before  Europe.  The 
official  statement  of  the  Cabinet  of  Lisbon  charges  the  French 
Government  implicitly,  not  only  with  violence,  but  with 
fraud.  The  manifesto  in  the  Moniteur  stands  convicted  not 
only  of  illegality,  but  of  falsehood.  The  assertion  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Emperor  that  “  the  Portuguese  Government, 
“  after  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  case,  were  brought 
“  to  a  more  exact  appreciation,”  is  simply  an  impudent 
fiction.  The  Diario  do  Governo  has  given  us  the  Portu¬ 
guese  version  of  the  “  exact  appreciation”  to  which  the  Court 
of  Lisbon  was  brought ;  and  the  true  liistor}'  of  the  trans¬ 
action  is  one  the  significance  of  which  we  think  it  well 
becomes  every  independent  Power  in  Europe  gravely  to  study. 
On  the  26th  of  December,  1857,  the  Charles  et  Georges  was 
condemned  by  the  Portuguese  tribunal  at  Mozambique.  The 
French  captain  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  at 
Lisbon.  While  the  appeal  was  pending,  the  French 
Government  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  vessel. 
“  The  Portuguese  Government,”  (we  quote  from  the  official 
document,)  “  did  not  consider  that  it  could  interfere  in  a 
“  matter  which  was  before  the  tribunal,  whose  independence  it 
“  could  not  touch  without  breaking  the  fundamental  law  of 
"  the  State.”  The  French  Government,  however,  insisting 
on  its  demands,  Portugal  “  directed  its  Minister  at  Paris  to 
“  propose  to  the  Imperial  Government  the  decision  of  the 
“  pending  question  by  the  mediation  of  a  third  Power  to  be 
“  chosen  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  according  to  the  prin- 
“  ciples  set  forth  in  the  Protocol  No.  23  of  the  Paris  Con- 
“  ferences,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1856.  This  proposal  was 
“  immediately  rejected, .”  We  learn  from  the  Morning  Herald, 
in  an  article  which  bears  the  appearance  of  official  inspira¬ 
tion,  the  very  important  fact  that  previously  to  its  rejection 


the  Portuguese  Government  had  appealed  to  the  English 
Cabinet  to  support  this  proposition,  and  that  the  English 
Government  did  in  fact  recommend  its  adoption.  What 
reception  this  most  moderate  and  reasonable  offer,  tendered 
by  Portugal  and  endorsed  by  England,  encountered  at 
the  hands  of  the  French  Government,  we  now  learn  on 
unquestionable  authority.  An  ultimatum  was  delivered, 
demanding  peremptorily  the  immediate  restoration  of  the 
ship  and  the  liberation  of  the  captain.  “  Count  Walewski 
“  added,  that  upon  the  non  acceptance  of  this  basis, 
“  the  Minister  of  France  should  carry  out  the  instruc- 
“  tions  he  had  received.  These  instructions  would, 
“  according  to  the  verbal  explanation  given  by  that 
“  Minister,  result  in  his  Excellency  retiring,  with  all  the 
“  diplomatic  and  consular  corps  in  Portugal,  and  leaving  to 
“  Admiral  Lavand,  commander  of  the  French  naval  forces 
“  in  the  Tagus,  the  termination  of  the  pending  question .”  Upon 
this  very  unambiguous  intimation  the  Portuguese  tooktheonly 
course  which  was  possible  for  them.  They  did  what  any  de¬ 
fenceless  man  would  do  who  is  stopped  by  an  armed  footpad 
on  the  highway — they  turned  their  pockets  inside  out.  Their 
“  careful  examination,”  on  which  M.  Walewski  so  conside¬ 
rately  compliments  them,  was  very  rapidly  made ;  and  we 
have,  in  their  own  words,  the  “  exact  appreciation”  to  which 
they  were  brought  by  the  gentle  persuasion  of  Imperial 
justice.  “  Under  these  circumstances  the  Government,  per- 
“  sisting  in  the  conviction  of  its  right,  but  seeing,  at  the 
“  same  time,  the  impossibility  of  making  that  right  prevail, 
“  believed  it  to  be  its  duty  to  assume  the  grave  responsi- 
“  bility  of  ceding  to  the  peremptory  exactions  of  France, 
“  by  directing  the  release  of  Captain  Rouxel,  and  the 
“  delivering  of  the  captured  vessel.” 

The  story,  as  our  readers  will  see,  is  neither  a  long  nor  a 
complicated  one.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  quarrel  (as  was 
remarked  a  long  time  ago)  when  one  side  beats  and  the 
other  is  simply  beaten.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  affair 
of  a  quiet  inoffensive  gentleman  being  garottad  in  mid-day 
in  his  own  street.  We  know  there  are  some  philosophers 
who  have  equanimity  enough  to  regard  occurrences  of  this 
kind  as  wholly  unimportant.  In  their  judgment,  as  it  is 
not  our  throats  that  have  been  squeezed,  nor  our  pockets 
that  have  been  emptied,  the  affair  is  none  of  ours.  So  great 
is  their  dread  of  the  police-rate,  that  they  are  all  for  non¬ 
interference — a  gospel  to  which  we  can  promise  a  host  of 
converts  in  the  purlieus  of  St.  Giles.  For  our  part,  we 
confess  that  we  adhere  to  the  old-fashioned  opinion  that  acts 
of  this  description  have  a  very  direct  and  immediate  interest 
for  every  one  who  has  a  purse  to  lose  or  a  body  to  be 
beaten.  We  are  therefore  very  cui'ious  to  learn  what 
language  has  really  been  held  by  the  English  Government  in 
a  matter  where  it  appears  that  it  has,  in  fact,  to  a  certain 
extent  interfered,  but  interfered  in  vain.  We  do  not  wish 
to  prejudge  the  case  against  Lord  Malmesbury,  but  it  seems 
hardly  credible  that,  if  he  had  assumed  a  firm  and  decided 
tone,  the  French  Government  would  have  dared  to  persist  in 
the  menace  of  direct  force.  W e  were  promised  by  the  Quarterly 
Review  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  to  cast  off 
“  the  last  rags  of  the  Clarendon  livery.”  We  confess  we  don’t 
particularly  like  the  cut  of  the  new  suit ;  and  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  not  able  to  give  a  very  different  version  of  their 
conduct  from  that  which  is  generally  current,  we  sliall  have 
no  occasion  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  change.  The 
character  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  with  it  the  credit  of  the 
present  Administration,  will  stand  or  fall  by  the  account 
which  they  may  be  able  to  give  of  their  conduct  in  a  trans¬ 
action  so  gravely  affecting  the  honour  of  England  and  the 
safety  of  Europe. 

We  cannot  complain  if  the  Portuguese  resent  the  part 
which  England  appears  to  have  played  in  this  affair  with 
vehement  indignation  and  resentment.  They  had  a  right 
to  look  to  this  country  for  countenance  and  support  under 
the  outrage  with  which  they  were  menaced — we  will  not 
say  because  they  were  ancient  allies,  for  we  know  that 
“entangling  alliances  ”  are  out  of  fashion — but  by  the  title 
which  all  the  feeble  and  defenceless  States  of  Europe  have 
to  look  to  a  great  Power  for  defence  from  unjust  aggression. 
Moreover,  the  Portuguese  Government  had  a  special  and 
peculiar  claim  on  the  protection  of  England  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  was  at  issue  between  Portugal  and  France. 
England  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  European  combination  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade — indeed,  that  combination 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  single  work  of  the  English 
Government.  We  know  that  there  are  some  persons  even 
in  this  country  who  think  the  traffic  in  slaves  just  as 
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little  objectionable  as  the  coercion  of  independent  States. 
They  are  true  to  their  own  philosophy,  but  they  must 
permit  us  to  be  equally  consistent  in  our  dissent.  We 
believe  the  policy  which  for  the  last  thirty  years  has 
been  pursued  by  England  on  this  question  to  be  worthy 
of  a  great  nation  and  a  Christian  people.  Of  all  the  ends  to 
which  we  directed  the  mighty  resources  of  an  unequalled 
Empire,  there  is  none  which  is  equally  free  from  the  taint 
of  ambition  or  the  suspicion  of  selfishness.  In  the  varied 
pages  of  the  history  of  his  country,  there  is  none  on  which 
an  Englishman  can  dwell  with  so  good  a  conscience  and  so 
just  a  pride.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  cause  so  deeply 
rooted  as  this  in  the  sympathies  and  the  sentiments 
of  every  class  of  English  society.  It  is  these  sympa¬ 
thies  and  these  sentiments  which  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  has,  for  the  second  time  in  the  course  of  a  twelve- 
month,  directly  outraged  and  assailed.  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  must  not  count  on  the  oblivion  of  the  recess  to  secure 
him  an  immunity  which  he  may  not  have  deserved.  The 
language  of  the  English  press,  with  hardly  an  exception,  proves 
how  deeply  and  universally  public  feeling  has  been  stirred  by 
events  of  which  we  already  know  enough  to  cause  grave  mis¬ 
giving  and  disquietude.  Portugal  probably  did  not  enter  on 
the  task  which  we  pressed  upon  her  by  our  treaties  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  with  any  great  cordiality  or 
willingness  ;  but  the  moral  sense  of  Europe  to  which  we 
appealed  did  not  permit  her  to  refuse  a  co-operation  in  which 
all  the  civilized  world,  with  the  shameful  exception  of  America, 
was  engaged.  Once,  however,  committed  to  the  cause,  she 
has  fulfilled  the  obligations  which  she  accepted  with  honour 
and  fidelity.  Not  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  Government 
that  owes  its  origin  to  successful  perjury,  she  has  not  felt 
herself  at  liberty  flagrantly  to  violate  engagements  into 
which  she  had  solemnly  eutered.  France  is  the  only  European 
Power  which  has  openly  returned  to  the  practice  of  this 
nefarious  traffic  under  the  direct  and  immediate  patronage 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  We  suppose  that  we  may 
number  this  among  the  many  beneficial  results  of  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  which  it  is  treason  to  impeach.  Sceptics, 
perhaps,  like  M.  de  Montalembert,  might  doubt  whether 
the  “  Restorer  of  the  Slave-trade”  was  altogether  the  most 
appropriate  character  of  the  “  Saviour  of  Society.”  But  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  shame  of  France,  Poi’tugal  has  performed  her 
contract  to  Eui’ope  honourably  and  faithfully.  It  is  in  t  he  dis¬ 
charge  of  her  engagements  that  she  has  been  exposed  to  the 
outrageous  and  cowardly  insult  which  has  been  offered  to  her 
before  the  face  of  the  world.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of 
England  that  she  embarked  in  a  cause  which  has  en¬ 
tailed  upon  her  this  affront.  It  was  to  England  that  she 
naturally  looked  for  protection  and  support  from  the  violence 
and  menaces  of  France.  Whether  that  support,  justly  de¬ 
manded,  has  been  honourably  accorded,  is  a  question  which 
Lord  Malmesbury  will  have  shortly  to  answer  at  the  bar  of 
English  opinion. 


MR.  BRIGHT  ON  THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  ENGLAND. 

T  the  dinner  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Birmingham,  Mr. 
Bright  addressed  an  audience  somewhat  higher  in  the 
social  scale  than  the  multitude  which  had  two  or  three  days 
before  listened  to  his  lesson  of  angry  discontent.  “You 
“  represent,”  he  said,  “  those  of  your  gi’eat  community  who 
“  have  a  more  complete  education,  who  have  on  some  points 
“  greater  intelligence,  and  in  whose  hands  reside  the  power 
“  and  influence  of  the  district and  accox'dingly  the  language 
of  the  orator  was  less  violent  and  inflammatory,  as  his  subject 
was  perhaps  more  remote  from  ordinary  or  popular  sympa¬ 
thies.  The  wickedness  and  the  folly  of  war  admit  of  easy  de¬ 
monstration  if  the  reasons  and  objects  for  which  blood  and 
treasure  have  been  sacrificed  are  judiciously  kept  in  the 
background.  It  is  undeniably  true  that  peace  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  successful  industry,  and  that  powder  and  shot,  and 
the  violent  death  of  thousands,  can  seldom  be  regarded  as 
productive  investments  ;  but  Mr.  Bright  would  not  waste 
his  eloquence  in  the  illustration  of  truisms  without  some 
ulterior  purpose  in  the  form  of  a  practical  inference.  So 
expei’ienced  a  politician  can  scarcely  hope  to  recruit  con¬ 
sistent  adherents  of  the  Peace  Society  among  the  gun-makers 
of  Birmingham,  nor  can  he  be  ignorant  that  the  classes  which 
he  has  lately  addressed  have  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
proved  themselves,  during  the  last  five  years,  the  loudest  advo¬ 
cates  of  war.  The  common  topics  of  economy  and  humanity 
have  furnished  no  arguments  which  were  found  efficient  when 
the  national  pride  was  roused  in  the  contest  with  Russia, 


or  when  deeper  feelings  of  hostility  were  excited  by  the 
Indian  revolt ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  might 
have  resented  a  direct  censure  on  themselves,  and  Mr.  Bright 
adroitly  denounces  their  recent  opinions  only  as  perversities 
especially  characteristic  of  a  corrupt  and  selfish  aristocracy. 
All  men,  and  especially  all  large  assemblies,  are  willing  to  be 
complimented  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  David 
indulged  in  a  pleasant  consciousness  of  superior  virtue  as  he 
listened  to  the  story  of  the  unjust  aristocrat  who  had  provided 
himself  with  out-door  relief  by  seizing  his  poor  neighbour’s 
ewe  lamb.  The  Birmingham  prophet  is  careful  not  to  disturb 
the  complacency  of  any  patriot  who  recently  clamoured  for 
war  by  the  sudden  interruption  of  “  Thou  art  the  man 
but  no  man  knows  better  that  the  warlike  zeal  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  compared  with  that  of  any  popular  meeting, 

Was  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  or  as  water  unto  wine. 

Next  to  the  Manchester  leaders,  the  “  great  territorial 
“  families”  were  the  coolest  assertors  of  national  honour,  the 
most  tolerant  witnesses  of  Russian  aggression,  and,  at  least 
in  private,  the  severest  critics  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they 
regarded  as  a  vulgar  delusion.  If  the  aristocracy  and  the 
leaders  of  political  parties  could  have  carried  out  their 
own  wishes,  the  graves  in  the  Crimea  would  never  have 
furnished  an  illustration  to  speeches  in  favour  of  peace. 

It  is  strange  that  these  ill-used  families  should  be  taunted 
with  the  contrast  between  their  bellicose  propensities  and  the 
prudent  policy  which,  in  the  age  succeeding  the  Revolution, 
was  pursued  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  great  Whig 
Minister,  as  the  chosen  leader  and  representative  of  the 
dominant  Whig  aristocracy,  incurred  abundant  odium  by  his 
resistance  to  frequent  popular  demands  for  Avar ;  and  his 
great  opponent,  who  subsequently  presided  over  the  conquest 
of  Canada  and  of  India,  Avas,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  career,  emphatically  the  man  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Bright’s  next  authority,  Mr.  Fox,  was  in  his  turn  the 
leader  of  the  Revolution  families,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the 
most  zealous  supporters  of  the  long  French  war  were  found 
in  the  monied  and  mercantile  community.  Great  landed 
proprietors  saw  little  in  the  reduction  of  Sugar  islands  to 
compensate  them  for  an  income-tax  of  ten  per  cent.,  and 
it  is  monstrous  to  assert  that  the  profits  on  extawagant 
loans  passed  into  the  pockets  of  the  aristocracy.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  undoubtedly, by  temperament  and  principle,  apacific 
statesman, though  M. Guizot  complains  that  he  Avas  more  ready 
to  participate  in  popular  irritation  than  his  colleague  Lord 
Aberdeen;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  Avas  for  many  years  the 
undisputed  leader  of  the  landed  gentry  of  England,  and  it 
is  for  Mr.  Bright  to  explain  why  the  objects  of  his 
incessant  vituperation  are  not  to  receive  credit  for  the 
policy  Avhich  habitually  depended  on  their  support.  The 
OAvners  of  property,  the  possessors  of  hereditary  rank,  haAre  the 
merits,  and  also  the  defects,  Avhich  are  naturally  connected  with 
their  position.  To  attribute  to  great  landowners  an  undue 
susceptibility  to  affronts  from  foreign  Governments,  or  an 
excessive  love  of  war,  is  as  unjust  as  if  the  same  class  were 
accused  of  habitual  gin-drinking,  or  as  if  the  Avorkiug  popula¬ 
tion  Avere  charged  with  luxury,  extravagance,  and  effeminate 
indolence.  The  flattery  of  obsolete  prejudices  involved  in 
the  imputation  of  interested  motives  is  unworthy  of  Mr. 
Bright.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  war  Avithin  the  last 
centui’y  has  been  commenced  or  continued  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  places  and  employment  for  needy  nobles.  The 
Peerage  supplies  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  officers  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  pay  of  the  Army  generally  amounts  to 
ordinary  interest  on  the  purchase-money  of  commissions. 
It  seems  at  first  sight  doubtful  Avhether  it  is  the  object  of 
the  speech  to  recommend  a  pacific  policy,  or  to  hold  up  a 
particular  class  of  the  community  to  odium.  The  argument 
is  probably  intended  to  apply  in  both  directions,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  adjust  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  either 
conclusion.  War  is  wicked  and  wasteful  ;  but  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  encourages  war,  and  therefore  a  democratic  reform  is 
indispensable.  Or,  with  an  easy  conversion  of  terms — the 
aristocracy  is  selfish  and  corrupt,  but  aristocratic  policy  leads 
to  Avar  ;  therefore  war  is  opposed  to  the  public  interest. 
Mr.  Bright  is  undoubtedly  in  earnest  when  he  proclaims 
the  expediency  of  peace,  but  he  ought  to  feel  that  no  great 
principle  can  be  established  on  the  basis  of  social  jealousies 
and  antipathies. 

The  2,000,000,000?.  sterling  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  shot  away  during  some  indefinite  period  are  almost  as 
formidable  in  their  array  of  ciphers  as  if  they  represented 
astronomical  distances ;  yet  a  practical  statesman  might  have 
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remembered  that,  notwithstanding  the  warlike  propensities  of 
successive  generations,  the  growth  of  English  prosperity  has 
exactly  coincided  with  the  progress  of  the  policy  which  ought 
to  have  ended  in  ruin.  The  wars  of  Marlborough,  of 
Chatham,  of  Pitt,  and  of  Wellington  would,  according  to 
Mr.  Bright’s  theory,  have  terminated  in  national  bankruptcy ; 
and  yet  the  nation  was  always  richer  and  stronger  at  the  end 
of  every  struggle  than  at  the  beginning.  All  the  world  believed 
that  the  American  rebellion,  ending  in  a  general  coalition 
against  England,  would  have  reduced  the  mother  country  to 
the  rank  of  a  second-rate  Power;  but  the  prosperity  of  1786 
exceeded  the  standard  of  1775,  though  it  fell  far  short  of  that 
which  was  realized  at  the  close  of  the  great  struggle  with 
Napoleon. 

It  is  true  that  these  wars  have  been  waged  in  defence  of 
the  balance  of  power  and  in  vindication  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  nor  is  it  possible  to  argue  with  a  commentator  on 
history  who  believes  that  William  III.  resisted  Louis  XIV. 
for  the  private  benefit  of  the  English  aristocracy.  The 
monarch  who  conquered  Flanders,  who  invaded  Holland, 
who  desolated  the  Palatinate,  and  who  pensioned  the  English 
King  and  Court,  undoubtedly  meditated  the  destruction  of 
all  national  independence  in  Europe,  and  to  a  great  extent 
he  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  When  he  was  held  in  check 
by  the  heroic  fortitude  of  William,  and  ultimately  crushed 
by  the  genius  of  Marlborough,  an  object  was  attained  which 
was  certainly  remote  from  the  distribution  of  salaries  and 
pensions.  In  the  days  of  Napoleon,  the  balance  of  power 
was  still  more  rudely  disturbed,  and  the  result  was  the  un¬ 
controlled  supremacy  of  a  single  will  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  If  England  had  acquiesced, 
like  Prussia  and  Spain,  in  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  London  would  have  escaped  the 
fate  of  Berlin  and  Madrid;  and  the  costly  war  of  precaution 
involved  less  suffering  and  less  outlay  than  the  war  of  libera¬ 
tion  which  might  otherwise  have  become  indispensable. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that  England  has,  like  other 
countries,  been  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  unjust  and  un¬ 
necessary  wars.  The  hardships  of  the  single  women  who 
might  have  married  the  victims  of  the  Crimea  and  of  India 
furnish  an  ingenious  and  original  variation  on  the  theme  of 
warlike  horrors;  but  when  an  outlay  of  money  and  of  life  is 
allowed  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  hostilities,  the 
evil  is  not  increased  by  turning  and  twisting  it  so  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  unexpected  points  of  view.  The  question  for  a  states¬ 
man  is  not  whether  an  expense  is  large,  but  whether  it  is 
incurred  for  an  adequate  object;  and  if  the  security  or  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  country  is  at  stake,  he  will  not  readily 
limit  the  sacrifices  which  may  be  necessary  to  avert 
threatened  danger.  Few  worthy  ends  are  to  be  attained  with¬ 
out  cost,  risk,  and  suffering.  Commerce  itself  is  carried 
on  in  despite  of  shipwrecks,  of  bankruptcies,  and,  at  the  best, 
with  incessant  anxiety  and  risk.  The  counterbalancing  ad¬ 
vantages  may  be  seen,  and  touched,  and  weighed  in  the 
balance,  but  they  are  not  more  real  than  the  results  of  a  just 
and  heroic  struggle.  The  wonderful  effort  by  which  Frede¬ 
rick  the  Great  kept  the  Continent  at  bay  during  the  Seven 
Years’  War  proved  to  be  the  best  of  all  possible  speculations 
for  himself  and  his  country. 

If  peace  is  to  Mr.  Bright  a  paramount  consideration,  he 
will  do  well  not  only  to  abstain  from  all  advocacy  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform,  but  to  restore  power  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  class  of  rulers  which  succeeded  in  avoiding  war  for 
nearly  fort v  years.  The  people  forced  on  the  Russian  war, 
and  those  who  court  popular  favour  are  always  the  loudest  in 
demanding  satisfaction  for  any  supposed  affront  on  the  part 
of  a  foreign  Government.  The  feelings  and  instincts  of  the 
multitude  are,  in  national  questions,  generally  sound ;  but  if 
their  first  impressions  moulded  the  national  policy,  peace 
would  seldom  continue  for  a  year.  Mr.  Bright  may  exercise 
a  beneficial  influence  if  he  can  diminish  the  tendency  to 
irritation  which  is  every  day  more  distinctly  visible;  but  he 
will  scarcely  succeed  in  his  object  by  attempting  to  persuade 
his  admirers  that  their  own  propensities  are  the  peculiar 
vice  of  another  section  of  the  community. 


THOUGHTLESS  SPEAKING  AND  ANONYMOUS  WRITING. 

ATOTHING  can  be  odder  than  the  uses  to  which  audiences 
_L N  are  now-a-days  put.  The  notion  of  making  a  speech  to 
a  meeting  because  you  have  anything  particular  to  say  to 
those  present  is  quite  old-fashioned  and  exploded.  The 
modern  audience  plays  a  part  little  less  insignificant  than 


the  confidante  of  the  old  plays,  or  the  Chorus  of  the 
Greek  drama.  It  is  a  mere  cheering  machine — the  help¬ 
less  vehicle  of  commonplaces  which  it  is  never  intended 
either  to  understand  or  to  appreciate.  It  is  the  cup  of 
coffee  which  is  meant  to  convey  the  cod-liver  oil — the 
jam  which  is  to  absorb  the  powder.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
found  in  the  little  town  of  Warminster  a  jam-pot  into 
which  he  might  introduce  a  dose  of  alterative  which  he 
administered  to  English  journalism.  We  can  hardly  regard 
his  clever  but  rather  irrelevant  disquisition  as  specially 
calculated  for  the  meridian  of  South  Wilts.  Even  the 
parental  anxiety  of  a  county  member  could  hardly  anti¬ 
cipate  immediate  and  pressing  danger  from  the  possible 
deviation  of  rustic  simplicity  into  the  patli  of  anonymous 
vice.  A  warning  addressed  to  the  Wiltshire  labourer  against 
the  temptations  of  journalism  seems  nearly  as  appropriate  as 
the  remonstrance  addressed  by  the  theological  professor  to 
the  Sunday-school  girl  against  the  alarming  semi-Pelagian 
tendency  which  her  answers  revealed.  We  don’t  pretend 
to  doubt  that  the  “sequestered  spots”  of  Salisbury  Plain 
contain  many  “  hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 
“  swayed  ;”  but  we  think  it  probable  that,  if  the  village 
Hampdens  of  South  Wilts  should  ever  dream  of  resisting 
some  “  little  tyrant  of  their  field,”  they  would  resort  to 
weapons  physically  perhaps  less  innocuous,  but  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  according  to  Mr.  Herbert,  less 
objectionable  than  anonymous  writing.  It  may  be  assumed, 
therefore,  that  his  stage-whisper  was  intended  for  another 
audience;  but  a  gentleman  who  enjoys  the  equivocal 
advantage  of  having  everything  that  he  says  taken  for  gospel 
by  his  auditors,  is  not  unlikely  to  fall  into  the  same  habits 
as  the  unanswerable  preacher  of  sermons  whose  dreari¬ 
ness  Mr.  Herbert  deplores.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
for  and  against  the  compulsory  signature  of  newspaper  articles. 
The  rights  and  duties  of  the  journalist  present  difficulties  not 
less  complicated  than  those  which  attach  to  the  profession  of 
the  advocate.  Of  all  questions,  there  is  none  which  may  be 
more  emphatically  said  to  have  two  sides,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Herbert  did  not  deem  it  entitled  to 
a  more  considerate  and  thoughtful  treatment. 

We  own  that  we  are  surprised  at  his  solicitude  that 
the  Newspaper  Press  may  acquire  increased  influence 
through  the  means  which  he  recommends  to  its  adoption. 
Journalism  may  not  be  a  very  popular  institution  in 
the  eyes  of  public  men ;  but  we  suspect  that  the  dislike 
with  which  it  is  viewed  is  due  to  its  having  too  much 
rather  than  too  little  influence,  and  the  hope  and  expec¬ 
tation  of  those  who  demand  a  law  of  signature  is  that 
a  Press  which  is  no  longer  anonymous  will  be  less  and  not 
more  influential.  If  the  Member  for  South  W ilts  had  based 
his  argument  on  the  ground  that  an  anonymous  writer 
frequently  obtains  an  authority  for  his  statements  to  which 
they  are  not  intrinsically  entitled,  he  would  probably  have 
said  what  he  really  meant,  while  he  would  have  taken  a 
position  which  he  might  have  had  a  better  chance  of  defending. 
To  say  that  the  Newspaper  Press  would  become  more  mode¬ 
rate,  more  just,  more  consistent,  and  more  moral  if  writers 
signed  their  names,  is  at  least  plausible,  if  not  altogether 
true ;  but  to  say  that  by  such  a  course  it  would  become 
more  powerful,  is  almost  as  reasonable  as  to  affirm  that 
Samson’s  strength  was  recruited  by  having  his  hair  cut  off. 
Mr.  Herbert  tells  us  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  jealous 
of  those  of  its  members  who  are  supposed  to  addict  them¬ 
selves  to  anonymous  journalism — a  fact  which  we  take  to  be 
unquestionably  true,  though  we  do  not  see  how  it  aids  his  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  Press  would  be  more  influential  if  it  were 
not  anonymous.  The  truth  is,  not  that  the  Press  is  less  influ¬ 
ential  because  the  House  of  Commons  dislikes  it,  but  that 
the  Plouse  of  Commons  dislikes  it  lor  the  very  reason  that 
it  is  influential.  Like  all  despotic  monarclis,  Parliament  is 
jealous  of  “  a  brother  near  the  throne.  It  hates  the  plat¬ 
form  speech  at  least  as  much  as  the  unsigned  article.  An 
appeal  to  an  influence  external  to  itself  always  appears  to 
it  both  unfair  and  illegitimate.  The  open  and  avowed 
agitation  of  the  League  exposed  its  members  to  an  un¬ 
popularity  in  the  House  not  less  marked  than  that  which 
attaches  to  the  supposed  members  of  the  journalistic  I  ehm 
Gericht. 

That  a  person  of  “  established  position”  may  advanta¬ 
geously  attach  his  name  to  his  writings  is  undoubtedly 
true;  but  that  is  not  the  real  gist  of  the  question.  Of 
course,  if  it  were  known  that  Lord  Macaulay  had  contri¬ 
buted  an  essay  to  the  current  number  of  the  A dinbiirgh 
Review,  that  journal  would  be  sought  for  with  greater  avi- 
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dity  than  if  the  authorship  of  the  paper  were  kept  a  secret. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  young  Mr.  M acaulay 
wrote  his  first  review,  it  was  the  journal  that  gave  autho¬ 
rity  to  his  sentiments,  and  not  his  name  that  gave  circula¬ 
tion  to  the  journal.  We  are  as  far  as  possible  from  desir¬ 
ing  to  disparage  the  respect  which  is  paid  to  established 
character  and  well-earned  position ;  but  the  dominion 
of  authority  over  the  human  mind  is  assuredly  not  so 
weak  that  it  requires  to  be  fostered  and  reinforced  by  the 
weeding  out  of  all  other  influences  which  may  tend  to 
modify  and  countervail  it.  The  fault  of  human  nature 
is  not  that  of  attending  too  little  to  what  people  are,  and 
too  much  to  what  they  say.  The  error,  we  should  say,  is 
decidedly  in  the  other  direction.  Bank,  wealth,  station,  and 
reputation  exercise  a  very  powerful — perhaps  not  seldom  an 
inordinate — authority  over  men’s  judgment.  The  consti¬ 
tutional  indolence  and  the  conscious  ignorance  of  mankind 
willingly  take  refuge  in  a  facile  submission  to  an  already 
established  supremacy.  To  this  natural  but  demoralizing  care¬ 
lessness  an  anonymous  press  supplies  the  most  efficient — 
perhaps  the  only  possible — corrective.  Here,  and  here  alone, 
unthinking  people — i.  e.,  the  great  majority  of  mankind — 
are  compelled  to  attend  to  what  is  said,  and  not  merely  to 
the  person  who  says  it.  There  may  be  evils  in  the  system 
— we  are  far  from  disputing  it— but  on  the  whole  we  believe 
it  to  be  of  incalculable  advantage  both  to  the  writer  and  to 
the  reader,  who  is  called  upon  to  exercise  his  judgment  un¬ 
fettered  by  external  influences  which,  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  bias  or  overawe  him.  It  may  be  said,  of  course, 
that  he  will  often  yield  to  the  anonymous  authority  the  same 
blind  and  unthinking  acquiescence  which  a  superior  station 
or  an  established  name  might  have  imposed  on  him  ;  but 
this  is  only  to  3ay  that  the  disease  is  stronger  than  the 
remedy,  and  the  incurableness  of  a  particular  patient  is  no 
proof  of  the  general  inutility  of  a  medicine. 

But  it  is,  above  all,  in  respect  of  the  writers  that  we  think 
it  will  be  found  that  the  anonymous  system  conduces  to  the 
public  interest.  We  are  certainly  not  disposed,  with  Mr. 
Bright,  to  indulge  in  a  violent  invective  against  the  consti¬ 
tutional  obstacles  which  close  the  avenues  of  political  influence 
against  all  but  those  who  are  favoured  by  the  accidents  of 
fortune.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  a  system  which  renders  the 
House  of  Commons  practically  accessible  to  none  but  those 
who  have  leisure,  interest,  and  wealth  at  their  command.  But 
the  very  fact  that  the  arena  of  Parliament  is  thus  contracted 
makes  it  the  more  desirable  that  there  should  be  some¬ 
where  in  a  free  country  a  large  field  for  political  activity 
and  intelligence.  It  is  an  anonymous  press — and  an  anony¬ 
mous  press  alone — which  offers  to  any  man,  whatever  his 
private  station  or  his  personal  means,  the  opportunity  of 
taking  a  part  in  public  affairs,  and  of  bringing  the  resources 
of  his  mind  to  bear  on  national  opinion.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  this  could  be  equally  done  under  a  system  of  signature. 
In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  competent 
writers  who  now  occupy  themselves  with  public  questions 
would  be  compelled  to  desist  from  pursuits  which  might  be 
deemed  incompatible  with  their  professional  avocations. 
Journalism  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  few  monotonous 
and  professional  contributors,  and  would  lose  all  the  variety, 
originality,  and  copiousness  which  it  derives  from  theresources 
of  writers  taken  from  every  condition  and  occupation  of  life. 
J ohn  Smith,  who  has  not  the  means  of  obtaining  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  may  take  just  as  deep  an  interest  in  politics,  and 
be  just  as  capable  of  discussing  public  affairs,  as  any  man 
who  is  born  to  a  place  in  the  Legislature.  It  may  be  said, 
“  Let  him  write  a  pamphlet.”  But  he  has  too  much  sense 
to  waste  his  time  in  a  work  which  he  knows  very  well  no 
one  will  take  the  trouble  to  read.  It  will  be  no  better  if 
he  sends  his  ideas  to  the  Times  with  his  signature  affixed. 
Every  one  will  ask,  “Who  is  John  Smith?”  But  if 
he  writes  a  leading  article  in  the  Times ,  a  hundred 
thousand  people  will  read  what  he  has  got  to  say,  just 
because  they  don’t  know  that  it  is  John  Smith  who  is 
addressing  them.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  John 
Smith  has  something  to  say  which  it  is  quite  as  well  worth 
the  public’s  while  to  hear  as  anything  which  is  likely  to  be 
addressed  to  them  on  “social  science”  or  any  other  topic  by 
persons  of  the  most  “established  position;”  and  we  confess 
we  should  think  it  a  public  loss  if  the  only  medium  were 
to  be  destroyed  through  which  it  is  now  possible  that  he 
can  make  his  sentiments  heard.  It  may  be  that  the  men 
of  “  established  position”  dislike  an  intrusion  which  introduces 
rivals  into  a  field  in  which  they  would  be  otherwise  pre¬ 
eminent.  Eor  our  part,  however,  we  think  the  handicap  is  a 


fair  one,  and  the  more  horses  are  entered,  the  better  is  likely 
to  be  the  race. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  influence  which  the  anonymous 
system  confers  is  both  irresponsible  and  inordinate.  That  it 
may  be  abused  we  are  not  concerned  to  deny,  for  this  is  an 
objection  which  is  common  to  all  power.  That  it  is  in  fact 
more  largely  abused  than  influences  more  avowed  and  more 
responsible,  we  think  the  actual  state  of  the  English  press 
abundantly  disproves.  That  journalists  are  too  often  rash 
in  assertion,  loose  in  argument,  and  unscrupulous  in  attack 
may  be  true.  But  we  do  not  find  that  the  publicity  of  the 
platform  is  any  cure  for  evils  which  are  imputed  as  the 
peculiar  vices  of  the  press.  We  do  not  know  of  any  anony¬ 
mous  writer  who  is  more  unfair  than  Mr.  Bright,  or  more 
insolent  than  Lord  Palmerston  ;  nor  do  we  find  that  the 
sophistry  of  journalism  loses  by  comparison  with  the  artifices 
of  debate.  It  must  be  added  that  its  singular  freedom  from 
personal  spite  and  private  malice  is  one  of  the  most  honour¬ 
able  distinctions  of  the  English  press. 

We  are  further  told  that  men  will  often  write  without 
their  names  what  they  would  not  say  in  their  own  persons. 
But  this  imputation  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a  reproach. 
To  assert  that  a  man  is  capable  of  writing  in  secret  what 
he  ought  not  to  say  is  one  thing — to  assert  that  he  will  write 
what  he  will  not  say  is  another.  Of  all  vices  of  our  day 
there  is  none  so  prevalent  and  so  mischievous  as  the  moral 
cowardice  of  our  public  men.  There  is  too  often  a  most 
marked  and  startling  difference  between  the  language  which 
persons  of  established  position  are  in  the  habit  of  holding 
in  private,  and  that  to  which  they  give  utterance  in  their 
public  station.  The  tone  which  they  adopt  in  their  own 
circle  is  that  which  expresses  their  genuine  convictions,  but 
those  convictions  they  are  deterred  from  avowing  iu  public 
by  considerations  of  the  inconvenience  which  such  a  frank¬ 
ness  might  entail.  Who  lias  not  heard  in  jmvate  the 
most  unequivocal  condemnation  of  appointments  from  the 
lips  of  those  who  in  public  are  the  first  to  defend  them  ? 
Who  has  not  witnessed  the  public  silence  of  men  on  questions 
on  which  they  had  worried  the  ears  of  their  acquaintance  with 
virtuous  indignation  ?  We  don’t  claim  on  behalf  of  journalism 
any  high  merit  for  a  boldness  which  is  attended  by  no  danger ; 
but  such  as  it  is,  the  virtue  is  one  with  which  the  present 
reign  of  cowardice  does  not  allow  us  to  dispense.  An  anony¬ 
mous  Press  is  necessary,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  is 
the  only  channel  through  which  any  man  dares  to  say  what 
he  thinks.  When  public  men  of  established  position 
have  shown  themselves  capable  of  fulfilling  the  same  duty, 
they  will  have  gone  some  way  to  supplant  the  influence 
which  they  seem  so  eager  to  disarm. 


THE  PROSECUTION  OF  M.  DE  MONTALEMBERT. 

IT  would  be  affectation  to  pretend  surprise,  and  idle  to 
express  regret,  at  the  last  exploit  of  the  “  Saviour  of 
“  Society.”  That  Louis  Napoleon  should  hate  M.  de 
Montalembert  was  inevitable,  because  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert  had  rendered  him  important  services — that  he  should 
fear  him  only  proves  that  he  knows  him  to  be  an  honest 
man.  What  else  could  the  Emperor  of  the  French  do 
except  prosecute  M.  de  Montalembert?  A  man  of  genius, 
who  is  the  friend  of  liberty  and  has  the  courage  to  proclaim 
his  faith,  must  either  be  silenced  or  destroyed.  Imperialism 
is  a  system  which  is  very  simple  and  perfectly  self-consistent. 
The  Lower  Empire  indulges  in  none  of  the  eccentricities 
which  marred  the  unity  of  the  Great  Napoleon’s  policy. 
No  chance  ray  of  sympathy  for  genius,  no  accidental 
gleam  of  magnanimity  or  generosity,  ever  illumines  the 
gloom  of  that  cold,  calculating  tyranny  which  seeks  to  bury 
the  civilization  of  France  in  a  perpetual  night.  The  Empire 
rests  upon  two  principles — ignorance  and  force.  It  is  faithful 
to  its  origin,  and  it  is  wise  to  be  so,  for  it  has  nothing 
else  to  depend  on.  It  hates  truth  and  the  speaker  of  truth 
as  Aiiab  hated  Elijah  ;  for  it  knows  that  if  the  truth  could 
speak,  it  would  speak  evil  of  it,  and  not  good.  We  are  not 
among  the  number  of  those  who  think  the  prosecution  of 
M.  de  Montalembert  a  political  blunder — on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  hold  it  to  have  been  a  supreme  necessity.  In  this 
sense  Louis  Napoleon  seems  himself  to  have  understood 
it.  The  resolution  to  institute  the  prosecution  was  not 
left  to  the  chroniqueurs  d antichambre — the  Emperor  himself 
presided  over  the  Council  at  which  it  was  discussed.  In 
truth,  he  has  engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle  where  compunction 
would  be  death,  and  remorse  suicide.  It  is  fortunate  for  him 
that  these  weaknesses  probably  do  not  much  trouble  his  spirit. 
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He  fulfils  with  unrelaxing  pertinacity  the  necessities  of  a 
sinister  ambition.  Ingratitude  costs  him  no  effort,  and  cruelty 
extorts  from  him  no  regret.  He  succeeds,  because  he  is  always 
ready  to  pay  the  price  of  success.  He  may  even  be  admired 
by  those  philosophers  who  see  no  virtue  but  in  force — who 
recognise  no  crime  but  failure.  Like  the  ravisher  in  the 
ancient  fable,  Louis  Napoleon  has  torn  out  the  tongue  of 
his  victim  that  she  may  not  betray  the  story  of  his  crime. 
But  he  is  too  skilful  a  conspirator  to  repeat  the  oversight 
of  Tereus.  He  will  leave  France  no  hands  with  which  she 
may  weave  her  wrongs  into  a  tapestry. 

The  prosecution  of  M.  de  Montalembert  gives  us  a  very 
exact  gauge  of  the  present  relations  of  the  Empire  with  the 
intelligence  and  honour  of  France.  The  Empire  has  existed 
now  six  years,  but  since  the  night  of  the  second  of  December 
it  has  not  gained  one  real  convert — it  has  scarcely  been  able 
to  purchase  a  solitary  traitor.  Plundered,  insulted,  gagged, 
persecuted,  trampled  on — everything  that  is  noble,  virtuous, 
and  intelligent  in  France  has  opposed,  and  still  opposes  to  the 
tyranny  which  oppresses  it,  a  dignified  and  indomitable 
resistance.  Sometimes  in  eloquent  protests — more  often  in 
silent  contempt — it  secretly  cherishes  the  sacred  fires  which  a 
profane  despotism  has  not  been  able  to  extinguish.  Other 
tyrannies  have  known  how  to  conciliate  the  servility  of 
genius — the  Caesars  had  their  Virgils,  their  Horaces,  and 
their  Lucans.  Boileau  and  Racine  burnt  their  incense  at 
the  shrine  of  Louis  XIV.  j  and  even  the  Court  of  Napoleon 
did  not  want  the  ornament  of  men  of  letters — dazzled  by 
his  genius,  perhaps,  moi’e  than  purchased  by  his  gold.  But 
the  throne  of  the  Third  Napoleon  happily  wants  the 
fallacious  splendour  which  has  often  gilded  successful  crime. 
It  remains  just  what  it  was  from  the  first.  A  Court 
of  political  gamblers  has  been  able  to  buy  no  syco¬ 
phants  except  in  the  very  offscourings  of  letters.  The 
literature  of  the  Empire  is  worthy  of  the  society  by 
which  it  is  fostered.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  scenes  of 
atrocity  and  debauch  which  disgraced  the  chambers  of  the 
Tuileries  in  the  fury  of  the  Revolution,  but  we  know  no 
spectacle  so  shocking  as  that  which  has  converted  the  high 
places  of  a  civilized  nation  into  a  society  which  only  l’eminds 
one  of  the  promiscuous  circle  which  surrounds  a  successful 
punter  at  a  German  roulette-table,  eager  to  back  his 
luck  and  to  share  his  gains.  In  the  midst  of  this  shameful  scene 
of  corruption  and  of  baseness,  there  remains  one  consolation, 
one  redeeming  hope,  which  forbids  us  altogether  to  despair. 
The  mind  of  France  has  been  betrayed,  but  it  is  not  subdued. 
Calamity  has  not  broken  its  fortitude,  the  allurements  of  power 
have  not  sufficed  to  seduce  its  virtue.  No  man  of  moral 
weight  or  dignity — no  man  of  commanding  ability — has 
bowed  his  knee  before  the  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  has 
set  up.  The  expressive  silence  of  the  whole  mind  of  France 
is  itself  an  eloquent  protest  against  the  ignoble  tyranny 
which  tramples  on  it.  What  would  not  the  master  of  a 
hundred  legions  give  for  one  word  of  approbation  or  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  mouth  of  a  single  public  man  respect¬ 
able  by  his  ability  and  his  character!  It  would  be  worth 
to  him  more  than  all  the  mouchards  whom  he  pays  in  vain, 
and  all  the  venal  claque  whose  worthless  services  are  so 
dearly  purchased.  But  this  word  he  cannot  buy,  for  he  has 
nothing  to  offer  which  those  who  have  it  to  give  care  to 
take  from  him  in  exchange.  They  want  freedom,  but  the 
air  of  freedom  would  be  death  to  him — they  seek  for  truth, 
but  his  Empire  is  a  lie.  He  hates  and  would  gladly  destroy 
them.  But  the  bayonets  which  have  made  him  what  he  is 
cannot  reach  the  spirit  which  he  fears.  It  remains  as  inde¬ 
structible  as  the  soul  of  which  it  is  part — it  endures  his 
malice,  defies  his  violence,  and  will  survive  his  end.  Since 
the  days  when  Tiberius  tried  to  burn  Christianity  out  of 
Rome,  the  contest  between  Imperialism  and  the  human  mind 
has  been  a  losing  battle. 

As  for  M.  de  Montalembert,  we  shall  not  insult  him  with 
impertinent  condolence,  or  disgrace  ourselves  by  unworthy 
regi’ets.  The  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself  is  that 
which  becomes  him,  because  it  is  that  which  is  alone  worthy 
of  a  man  of  honour  and  of  genius.  On  such  men  exile  or 
the  gaol  is  the  only  honour  which  the  Empire  can  bestow, 
and  which  they  need  not  blush  to  accept  at  its  hands.  It  is 
well  that  Europe  should  from  time  to  time  be  reminded  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  Government  which  holds  a  dagger 
at  the  throat  of  France.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  silent  abstention  of  all  that  is  respect¬ 
able  in  France  is  not  a  fit  of  sulky  ill-humour,  but  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  a  real  and  a  brutal  repression. 
The  praises  of  freedom,  even  as  practised  in  another 


country,  are  intolerable  to  the  ears  of  those  who  have 
assassinated  it  in  their  own.  The  eulogy  of  clemency  and 
toleration  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Government  which  is  at  once  a  persecutor  and  an  executioner. 
M.  de  Montalembert  has  rendered  a  service  to  his  country 
and  his  cause  by  unmasking  once  more  the  friendlessness  and 
malice  of  his  oppressors.  To  him,  and  those  who  with  him 
are  supporting  this  terrible  but  hopeful  conflict,  we  can  lend 
no  substantial  aid.  What  we  can  we  give  them  freely — our 
sympathy,  our  admiration,  and  our  esteem.  Though  we 
cannot  divide  with  them  their  perils  or  their  trials,  we  can 
share  the  ardour  of  their  faith  and  partake  their  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  cause. 


THE  CONNEXION  OF  ENGLISH  AND  INDIAN  POLITICS. 
HEN  the  suppression  of  the  Double  Government  was 
first  under  discussion,  we  remember  directing  attention 
to  the  almost  incalculable  consequences  with  which  the 
measure  was  fraught  in  the  action  and  reaction  of  English 
and  Indian  politics  on  each  other.  Some  of  the  most 
respectable  of  our  contemporaries  treated  this  view  as 
curiously  chimerical,  but  it  certainly  receives  confirmation 
from  the  first  great  project  which  comes  to  us  from  India 
with  any  sort  of  authority.  Sir  John  Lawrence’s  plaD  for 
establishing  Bible  classes  throughout  the  Empire  at  the  public 
expense  might  pass,  point  for  point,  as  a  copy  of  the  Irish  Pro¬ 
testant  Church.  The  principle  is  exactly  the  same.  A 
subject  population,  greatly  outnumbering  its  ruler ;  is  made 
to  pay  out  of  its  taxes  for  opportunities  of  learning  their 
religion.  There  is  no  compulsion  in  either  case.  No 
Roman  Catholic  need  attend  church,  and  no  Hindoo  need 
send  his  child  to  a  Bible-class,  but  both  must  pay  for  faci¬ 
lities  of  listening  to  the  doctrines  of  a  religion  whose  title  to 
this  advantage  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  religion  of  a  con¬ 
quering  race.  Oddly  enough,  when  a  satirist,  thirty  and 
more  years  ago,  wished  to  brand  the  Irish  Establishment 
as  a  burdensome  anomaly,  the  example  which  he  selected  as 
the  crown  of  all  absurdity  was  a  similar  attempt  to  proselytize 
in  India.  The  Mahomedans  were  supposed  to  insist  on  the 
Hindoos  paying  for  a  public  butcher’s  shop  in  every  one  of 
their  cities.  It  was  true  that  the  Hindoos  did  not  eat  beef, 
and  held  the  eating  it  to  be  a  horrible  crime.  Well,  cried 
the  Mahomedans,  you  need  not  eat  it  unless  you  please,  but 
it  is  only  a  proper  tribute  to  our  faith  that  you  should  have 
the  means  of  doing  it  readily  at  hand  if  you  should  hereafter 
repent  of  your  wicked  aversion.  Tom  Moore’s  joke,  it 
would  appear,  has  quite  lost  its  point.  A  butcher’s  shop 
scheme  for  India  has  been  received  in  England  with 
general  acclamation,  while  the  settlement  of  the  Irish 
Church  question  has  been  postponed  by  all  practical  politi¬ 
cians  to  the  Greek  Kalends  amid  a  universal  acquies¬ 
cence  which  the  follies  of  the  majority  of  Irishmen  have 
had  no  small  share  in  producing.  Yet,  before  a  new  institu¬ 
tion  is  erected  on  the  lines  of  the  old  one,  surely  we  may 
well  pause  to  consider  what  is  involved  in  this  most  momen¬ 
tous  act.  Everybody  must  see  the  stability  which  the  Irish 
Church  derives  from  the  blunders  of  its  assailants  and  the 
helplessness  of  British  statesmen,  but  is  there  any  one  in  his 
senses  who  would  deliberately  select  it  as  a  model  to  be 
imitated  in  a  colossal  copy  1  Or  is  there  any  one,  however 
indisposed  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  it,  who  would  be  a  party 
to  endowing  it  with  a  virtual  perpetuity  1  This  is,  however, 
exactly  what  will  be  done  for  the  Irish  Church  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Sir  John  Lawrence’s  measure.  It  instantly  becomes 
unassailable.  There  are  no  arguments  against  it  except  that 
it  is  the  religious  establishment  of  a  minority,  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  don’t  want  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  pay 
for  it.  This  reasoning  is  destroyed  from  the  moment  that 
the  English  people  unanimously  determine  to  make  two 
hundred  millions  of  men  bear  the  expense  of  religious  ad¬ 
vantages  which  they  repudiate  with  horror. 

The  shortsightedness  of  the  Dissenters  who  have  joined 
in  the  Indian  religious  agitation  is  positively  ludicrous. 
They  are  helping  to  perpetuate  the  Church  which  is  the 
great  witness  against  the  voluntary  system,  and  they 
are  on  the  point  of  destroying  the  grandest  voluntary 
organization  which  exists — that  of  the  Missionary  Societies 
— for  we  take  it  as  self-evident  that  Sir  John  Law¬ 
rence’s  measure  will  be  fatal  to  the  present  Missionary 
system.  Sir  John  himself  admits  the  sacrilegious  use 
which  might  be  made  of  Bible-reading  by  teachers  who 
were  non-Christians,  or  half-Christians,  or  sham-Christians, 
and  allows  that  the  sacred  volume  must  be  expounded 
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to  the  classes  by  persons  who  accept  its  truths.  To  teach 
the  Bible  in  Government  schools  will  therefore  become  the 
first  duty  of  the  missionary.  He  will  be  metamorphosed 
into  a  religious  official  of  the  State,  which,  as  it  remunerates 
him  for  his  labour,  will  have  the  right  to  command  his  time 
and  regulate  the  manner  of  his  service.  There  is  a  radical 
inconsistency  between  such  employment  as  this  and  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  Parent  Society  at  home.  The  zeal  of  the 
subscribers  will  cool ;  the  directing  bodies  will  strive  more 
and  more  to  cast  the  expense  of  proselytism  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  end  will  be  that  the  Societies  will  cease  to 
consider  India  a  whit  more  a  field  for  their  labours 
than  a  country  parish  in  England  which  the  Established 
Church  has  undertaken  to  look  after.  Judging;  from  the 
language  of  the  “  British  Christians”  and  others,  the  feature  of 
the  plan  which  blinds  the  Dissenters  to  its  true  character  is 
the  supposed  liberty  which  all  will  enjoy  to  stay  away  from 
the  classes  if  theyplease.  Now,  if  the  classes  are  once  organized, 
we  will  give  the  system  two  years  at  longest  to  maintain  the 
semblance  of  voluntaryism.  A  despatch  from  the  old  Court  of 
Directors  has  just  been  published  iu  India  which  will  show 
what  we  mean.  Two  of  their  educational  officials  report  to 
them  that  they  have  found  the  greatest  possible  difficulties 
in  subduing  the  native  suspicion  that  the  new  education 
measures  are  the  first  step  to  the  forcible  imposition  of 
Christianity  on  the  country.  And  so,  these  gentlemen  coolly 
add,  thinking  any  attempt  to  dispel  this  idea  would  be  lost 
time,  we  have  considered  it  best  to  take  it  as  we  find  it,  and 
simply  tell  the  people  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Government 
that  their  children  should  be  educated.  The  Directors  pro¬ 
tested  with  indignation  against  this  violation  of  a  solemn 
engagement ;  but  the  conduct  of  which  they  complain  is  the 
natural  resort  of  over-zealous  or  over-indolent  servants.  A 
feeble  attempt  may  be  made  for  a  year  or  two  to  convince 
the  Hindoo  that  the  attendance  at  the  Bible-classes  is 
voluntary,  but  it  will  end  in  his  being  openly  informed  that 
the  Government  commands  his  children  to  study  and  believe 
the  Bible. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  difficulty  as  to  the  form  of  faith 
to  which  the  Hindoos  are  to  be  converted  by  State-agency 
will  arise  much  sooner  than  Sir  John  Lawrence  anticipates, 
and  arise,  too,  in  a  shape  which  will  cause  great  perplexity 
to  many  powerful  sects  of  Dissenters.  Sir  John  meets  this 
objection  by  observing  that  happily  all  sects  in  India  are 
agreed  in  the  importance  of  inducing  the  Hindoo  to  study 
the  Bible.  We  doubt  it  not,  but  this  only  amounts  to  say¬ 
ing  that  the  sects  are  agreed  to  waive  their  differences  while 
the  first  steps  in  the  process  of  conversion  are  going  on.  But 
the  new  system,  we  presume,  is  to  bear  fruit  in  some  real 
results ;  and,  if  a  Hindoo  is  converted,  which  communion 
is  he  to  belong  to  ?  Is  the  missionary  who  happens  to 
have  officiated  as  first  teacher  in  the  Government-school 
to  determine  the  convert’s  form  of  faith?  This  is  not 
an  idle  question,  as  a  simple  consideration  will  show. 
One  of  the  most  successful  and  numerous  of  the  Indian 
missionary  bodies  is  attached  to  the  Baptists.  Now,  as  a 
Hindoo  lad  attending  a  Bible-class  and  becoming  a  con¬ 
vert  may  be  a  father  of  a  family,  what  is  to  be  done  with  his 
children  i  Are  they  to  remain  unbaptized,  and  so  unblest 
by  the  rite  which  the  vast  majority  of  Christians  regard  as 
the  condition  of  Christian  fellowship  ;  or  are  they  to  undergo 
a  process  regarded  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  Indo- 
Christian  bodies  as  an  unholy  mockery  1  On  this  point, 
which  lies  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject,  we  presume 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  sects  will  be  promptly  and 
bitterly  divided,  and  any  man  of  decent  impartiality  may 
convince  himself  that  a  crowd  of  still  more  embarrassing 
questions  lurk  behind.  Sir  John  Lawrence  seems  to 
assume  that  the  State  in  India  may  long  remain  quiescent 
in  the  character  of  Christian  unattached,  but  we  apprehend 
it  will  have  to  make  up  its  mind  almost  immediately  to  what 
communion  it  will  give  away  the  converts  it  has  paid  for. 


MR.  SMITH  O’BRIEN. 

HEN  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  abstained  from  imitating  the 
infamous  example  of  his  companions  in  exile,  it  was 
naturally  supposed  that  the  sense  of  honour  proper  to  a  man  of 
birth  and  station  had  prevented  him  from  breaking  his  parole. 
He  is  still  entitled  to  the  credit  which  may  attach  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  disgraceful  crime,  but  in  all  other  respects  he  seems 
to  have  made  it  his  object  to  prove  that  an  Irish  rebel  neces¬ 
sarily  discards  all  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman.  Not  long  since 


Mr.  O’Brien  charged  the  officer  who  arrested  him  with  the 
theft  of  some  petty  articles  which  were  supposed  to  be  packed 
in  his  portmanteau.  He  now  intimates  that  the  generous 
public  feeling  to  which  he  owes  his  recall  was  the  result  of 
some  discreditable  motive,  which,  however,  he  does  not  find 
it  convenient  to  specify.  The  coarseness  of  perception  which 
characterizes  the  man  is  evidently  connected  with  an  obtuse¬ 
ness  of  intellect  which  renders  him  impervious  to  reason. 
To  boast  of  levying  war  against  the  Government,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  complain  of  the  “mockery  of  a  trial”  which 
ended  in  his  conviction,  indicates  a  mental  confusion  which 
may  account  for  the  statement  that  the  English  Government 
deliberately  starved  the  victims  of  the  famine  in  1847.  In  no 
other  country  in  the  world  would  an  unrepentant  rebel 
be  allowed  to  boast  with  perfect  impunity  of  his  past 
offences,  or  to  propagate  disaffection  among  his  countrymen 
by  seditious  addresses  j  but  it  is  well  that  the  impotence  of 
treason  should  be  allowed  to  expose  itself  without  external 
interference.  The  change  of  feeling  in  Ireland  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  Mr.  O’Brien’s  voluntary  admission  that  his 
appeals  are  addressed  to  a  minority  of  his  countrymen,  and 
it  is  worth  observing  that  even  Repeal  agitators  are  com¬ 
pelled,  in  these  degenerate  days,  to  recognise  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  a  federative  union  with  Great  Britain.  The  rebel, 
or  Sepoy,  party  is  in  truth  utterly  devoid  of  any  hold  on  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  The  priests  have  always  regarded 
the  lay  demagogues  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  and  since 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Duffy,  no  preacher  of  disaffection  has 
found  his  way  into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Repealers 
are  as  obsolete  as  the  English  Luddites,  and  the  name  of 
their  party  may  soon  be  almost  as  totally  forgotten.  Their 
disappearance  from  political  existence  is  partly  attributable 
to  the  folly  of  their  project,  and  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
imbecility  of  their  leaders ;  but  the  chief  lesson  which  it 
conveys  is  that  the  danger  of  explosion  is  removed  when 
combustibles  are  left  to  burn  themselves  out  with  freedom 
from  all  constraint  or  pressure. 

The  toleration  which  was  extended  to  O’Connell  by  succes¬ 
sive  Governments  may  have  resulted  from  party  motives,  from 
weakness,  or  from  indolence,  but  if  Irish  politics  had  been 
directed  by  the  most  resolute  sagacity,  no  wiser  course  of 
action  could  have  been  adopted.  It  was  evident  that  the 
separation  which  the  Agitator  affected  to  desire  was  in  the 
nature  of  things  impracticable.  The  map  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  Ireland  could  never  be  allowed  to  possess  an 
independent  existence.  The  creation  of  a  French  province 
beyond  St.  George’s  Channel  would  require  that  Great 
Britain  should  first  be  reduced  to  servitude.  The  internal 
condition  of  the  country  would  alone  have  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  to  exclude  the  interference  of  a  more  powerful 
neighbour-.  If  the  English  flag  had  been  struck,  the  leaders 
of  the  Irish  Republic  would  still  have  been  compelled  to 
deal  with  the  immovable  English  garrison  which  occupies 
the  North;  and  within  two  years  foreign  interference  would 
have  been  required  to  suppress  an  internecine  civil 
war.  But  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enumerate  the 
reasons  which  might  have  satisfied  the  Imperial  Go¬ 
vernment  that  there  was  no  risk  of  any  systematic 
insurrection.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  O’Con¬ 
nell  himself  relied  for  personal  security  on  the  con¬ 
scious  insincerity  of  his  own  incitements  to  rebellion.  During 
the  whole  of  his  career  he  never  explained  the  process  by 
which  independence  was  to  be  achieved,  nor  did  he  ever 
draw  up  any  plausible  scheme  of  the  future  constitution  of 
his  country.  At  the  close  of  his  agitation  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  reins  were  dropping  from  his  grasp,  and  the  well- 
timed  prosecution  which  was  undertaken  by  Sir  Robert 
Reel,  finally  put  an  end  to  his  hollow  sedition.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  no  subsequent  demagogue  has 
been  able  to  inherit  any  portion  of  O’Connell’s  power. 
The  assistance  of  the  priests  was  necessary  to  govern  the 
people,  and  the  brawling  insurgents  of  1848  were  distrusted 
as  Protestants,  notwithstanding  their  noisy  professions  of 
patriotism.  The  democratic  commonwealth  which  was  to 
be  founded  by  the  aid  of  pikes  and  vitriol  furnished  no  suf¬ 
ficient  security  for  the  orthodox  conformity  of  its  rulers. 
Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  and  his  accomplices  went  into  exile  as 
little  regretted  by  the  priesthood  whom  they  had  vainly 
courted  as  by  the  intelligent  and  respectable  inhabitants  of 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

It  was  difficult  to  endure  the  formidable  sedition  of  O’Con¬ 
nell,  and  the  insolent  pugnacity  of  the  successors  who  cari¬ 
catured  his  violence  ;  but  the  ci-devant  Young  Ireland  of  the 
present  day  excites  a  feeling  which  partakes  as  much  of  com- 
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placency  as  of  contempt.  It  is  a  natural  law  that  error 
and  wisdom  alike  bear  fruit  in  a  future  generation.  The 
recent  memory  of  penal  laws  and  of  anti-Catholic  prohibi¬ 
tions  gave  a  colour  of  patriotism  to  Irish  discontent  for  years 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  necessary  or  justifiable ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  policy  of  emancipation,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years, 
is  producing  the  consequences  which  were  too  hastily  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  authors  of  the  change.  It  is  to  English 
legislators  that  the  measures  which  have  regenerated  the 
country  are  almost  exclusively  due.  The  Poor  Law  and  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act  were  adopted  in  defiance  of  pro¬ 
testations  from  all  the  habitual  advocates  of  disorder  ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  politicians  of  the  cabbage-garden 
school  bitterly  resent  the  permanent  endowment  of  Mav- 
nooth.  Lay  and  clerical  agitators,  from  Cardinal  W  iseman 
to  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien,  naturally  endeavour  to  provoke  the 
Government  or  the  nation  into  some  coercive  measure  which 
might  once  more  furnish  a  plausible  excuse  for  disloyalty  ; 
but  England  has  ceased  to  be  susceptible  to  empty 
insults  as  Irish  menaces  have  become  less  frequent  and  less 
alarming.  If  Mr.  O’Brien  should  on  any  future  occasion 
bring  himself  within  the  clutches  of  the  law,  no  Government 
will  be  in  a  hurry  to  relieve  him  from  the  appropriate 
punishment  of  his  conduct.  It  is,  however,  far  more  probable 
that  he  will  henceforth  confine  himself  to  the  illustration  of 
that  license  which  is  permitted  by  the  English  Constitution 
for  the  sake  of  the  liberty  to  which  it  forms  a  parasitical 
appendage.  In  his  impotent  obscurity  he  will  continue  to 
bluster  against  the  tyrants  who  protect  him  notwithstanding 
his  ingratitude  for  unmerited  indulgence.  O’Connell  himself 
would  have  been  too  sagacious  to  mutter  useless  sedition  at 
a  time  when  his  loudest  vituperation  could  have  produced 
neither  mischief  nor  annoyance  to  England. 


A  PROTECTIONIST  REVIVAL. 

F  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  there  are  at  any  rate 
some  things  so  old  that  they  come  upon  us  in  these  days 
with  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  A  reproduction  of  ancient 
manners  and  customs  has  even  more  zest  than  an  absolutely 
novel  exhibition.  An  Eglintoun  tournament,  or  a  Highland 
gathering,  owes  its  power  of  attraction  to  the  fact  that  such 
things  were  once  realities,  or  at  least  are  supposed  to  have 
been  so.  The  recent  Protectionist  manifesto  of  the  North 
Shields  Shipowners  Society  belongs  to  this  class  of  archaic 
entertainments.  Nothing  like  it  has  been  produced  for  years, 
and  its  solemn  prosings  and  awful  warnings  sound  wonder¬ 
fully  strange  in  our  ears,  though  they  are  but  travesties  of 
what  actually  passed  current  with  a  large  section  of  society 
only  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago.  We  live  fast  in  these  times, 
and  the  short  period  that  has  gone  by  since  the  bubble  of 
Protection  burst  has  created  a  tone  of  feeling  so  entirely 
new,  that  arguments  and  illustrations  which  called  forth  the 
whole  intellectual  energy  of  the  country  to  expose  them 
present  themselves  now  as  a  mere  antiquarian  revival  of 
forgotten  delusions.  The  real  answer  to  the  pathetic  appeal 
of  the  shipowners  is  the  smile  of  incredulity  with  which 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  readers  welcome  the 
complaint. 

It  is  good  to  have  an  occasional  exhibition  of  this  kind,  if 
only  to  rub  up  recollections  which  are  growing  historically 
dim,  and  to  convince  us  of  the  extent  of  the  revolution 
of  opinion  which  a  few  years  has  brought  about.  One  reads 
the  favourite  old  Protectionist  arguments  with  amazement 
that  such  reasonings  should  once  have  influenced  acute  and 
experienced  statesmen,  just  as  one  looks  at  the  man  in 
brass  on  Lord  Mayor’s  day,  and  wonders  that  human  beings 
should  ever  have  gone  about  in  such  cumbrous  integu¬ 
ments.  But  no  one  now  challenges  the  man  in  brass  to 
a  passage  of  arms,  or  thinks  it  necessary  to  engage  in 
serious  discussion  with  such  an  anachronism  as  a  Protec¬ 
tionist  Society.  The  only  interest  of  the  affair  is  in  the 
curious  fidelity  with  which  exploded  absurdities  are  repro¬ 
duced.  Mr.  Charles  Kean  never  revived  the  manners  and 
costume  of  an  ancient  or  mediaeval  period  with  more  admi¬ 
rable  exactness  than  is  displayed  in  the  shipowners’  imitation 
of  the  style  and  the  logic  of  the  almost  extinct  race  of 
Protectionists.  The  foolish  dogma  that  we  ought  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market  is 
treated  with  as  much  contempt  as  if  it  had  not  become  an 
article  of  national  faith  since  the  opponents  of  fine-trade 
first  began  to  demolish  it  with  figures  and  sarcasm.  The 
madness  of  paying  a  small  price  to  foreigners  when  fellow- 
countrymen  are  ready  to  serve  us  at  double  the  cost  is  de¬ 


nounced  as  vigorously  as  it  used  to  be  when  the  free-trade 
theory  had  only  reason  on  its  side.  Now  that  experience 
has  more  than  confirmed  the  predictions  of  economists,  we 
are  favoured  with  all  the  old  demonstrations  that  the  com¬ 
munity  which  deals  with  foreigners  is  mulcting  itself  for  the 
good  of  other  States.  What  pages  of  Hansard,  and  what 
columns  of  the  Morning  Herald,  are  recalled  by  arguments 
like  this  : — “  Suppose  that  by  employing  the  alien  vessel 
“  instead  of  a  native  one,  the  merchant  got  goods  conveyed 
“  at  2 1.  a  ton  instead  of  3 1.,  and  so  made  an  apparent  saving 
“  of  ll.  a  ton,  yet  the  absolute  payment  to  be  made  by  this 
“  country  to  another  for  the  article  imported  will  be  2 1.  a 
“  ton  more  than  it  would  be  had  the  British  ship  been  em- 
“  ployed,  and  this  2 1.  a  ton  is  to  be  provided  for  in  the  ex- 
“  change  and  supplied  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.”  This  is 
worthy  of  the  Cannon-balls  themselves  ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  antiquarian  gentlemen  who  have  so 
cleverly  revived  an  ancient  argument  should  find  it  “a 
“  transparent  and  self-evident  fact,  that  in  throwing  open  our 
“  carrying  trade  to  the  ships  of  foreign  nations,  a  large  and 
“  valuable  private  interest  is  sacrificed  without  at  all  conducing 
“  to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.” 

We  think  we  remember  when  the  lament  over  large  and 
valuable  private  interests  was  not  confined  to  the  North  Shields 
Shipowners  Society.  But  in  spite  of  plaintive  entreaties,  and 
warnings  of  national  ruin  that  made  the  hair  stand  on  end,  the 
private  interests  were  sacrificed  without  remorse,  and  are 
now  for  the  most  part  in  an  embarrassing  condition  of  pro¬ 
sperity  which  they  never  knew  till  after  their  martyrdom. 
Who  ever  saw  a  cheerful  farmer  until  the  whole  race 
was  made  to  pass  through  the  fire  before  the  altar  of 
free-trade?  And  now  the  type  of  the  old  grumbling 
yeoman  is  almost  lost.  But  for  the  declaration  of 
grievances  just  issued  from  North  Shields,  we  should  have 
imagined  that  a  desponding  shipowner  was  almost  as  rare 
as  a  disappointed  farmer  has  become.  We  shall  per¬ 
haps  not  long  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  or  hearing 
a  specimen  of  the  class;  but  before  the  melancholy  race 
disappears  altogether,  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  that 
in  the  year  1858  there  exists  at  least  one  club  of 
fine  old  shipowners,  all  of  the  olden  time,  who  grimly 
look  forward  to  the  rapid  and  certain  ruin  of  their  country, 
and  see  in  imagination  “the  foreigner  smile  at  our  sim- 
“  plicity,  and  while  pocketing  our  cash,  exclaim,  Sic  vos  non 
“  vobis." 

Like  the  most  famous  of  the  Corn-law  advocates, 
the  new  champion  of  Protection  for  the  shipping  interest 
revels  in  figures.  He  reckons  that  in  the  year  1857  we  paid 
to  foreigners  for  freight,  over  and  above  the  “  legitimate 
gains  which  they  would  have  made  under  the  old  code 
of  Protection,  no  less  a  sum  than  9,980,164?.;  and  this, 
in  consequence  of  the  mischievous  competition  which 
has  prevailed,  is  ouly  two-thirds  of  what  we  must 

have  paid  for  the  same  amount  of  work  if  British  ships 

alone  had  been  employed.  The  employers  of  shipping 
have  thus  paid,  in  round  numbers,  10,000,000?.  a-year 
to  foreigners,  in  place  of  15,000,000?.  to  native  ship¬ 
owners.  The  author  of  the  manifesto  reckons  this  as 

10,000,000?.  lost  to  the  country,  though  fanatical  free-traders 
persist  in  regarding  it  as  ^,ooo,oool.  gained.  The  statistics 
of  tonnage  are  as  gloomy  as  the  returns  of  freight.  From 
1849  to  1856  British  tonnage  only  increased  by  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter  tons,  being  just  28^  per  cent,  in  seven 
years  ;  and  the  whole  increase  since  the  repeal  of  the  Navi¬ 
gation-laws  is  only  60  per  cent.  From  these  figures  the 
conclusion  is  naturally  drawn  (after  the  manner  of  Protec¬ 
tionists)  that  “not  only  is  the  vitality  of  the  mercantile 
“  marine  of  Great  Britain  at  stake,  but  also  that  of  the  empire 
“  itself.”  But  the  real  sting  of  the  official  returns  is  in  the 
increase  of  foreign  shipping  frequenting  our  ports.  When  we 
removed  the  barrier  that  had  so  long  excluded  foreign  ships, 
the  strangers  actually  increased  more  rapidly  than  our  own 
vessels.  If  we  may  trust  the  shipowners’  manifesto,  it  seems 
that  the  free-trade  policy  has  been  so  completely  successful 
that,  in  addition  to  the  large  increase  of  our  own  marine,  the 
foreign  tonnage  at  the  disposal  of  our  merchants  has  been 
augmented  in  the  ratio  of  162  per  cent,  since  1846.  That 
the  foreign  shipping  entering  our  ports  should  have  increased 
since  the  removal  of  restrictions  at  a  greater  proportionate 
rate  than  our  own,  fills  the  shipowners  of  North  Shields  with 
alarm,  though  it  is  only  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  ships  had  been  previously 
kept  below  its  natural  level  by  artificial  means.  Probably 
the  result  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-sin  will  be  that  the  propor- 
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tional  increase  of  the  English  population  in  China  will  be 
some  hundreds  of  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Celestials 
themselves  ;  but  there  is  about  as  much  likelihood  of  English 
barbarians  swamping  the  300,000,000  of  Chinamen  as  there 
is  of  the  British  marine  being  swamped  by  the  “baneful 
“  competition  ”  which  the  South  Shields  Society  so  fervently 
deprecates. 

A  more  plausible  grievance,  however,  is  the  want  of  reci¬ 
procity  which  our  liberal  measures  have  met  with  from  other 
countries.  Many  of  them  still  protect  their  ships  as  they  do 
their  manufactures.  The  policy  is  bad  for  us,  and  worse  for 
them;  but  if  they  will  not  learn  wisdom  from  us,  we  cannot 
afford  to  imitate  their  folly,  and  the  northern  shipowners 
may  rest  assured  that  merchants  and  consumers  will  not  pay 
some  millions  a  year  in  extra  freight,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
coercing  France  or  America  into  a  more  far-sighted  policy 
than  they  have  yet  thought  fit  to  adopt. 


M.  DE  MONTALEMBERT’S  ARTICLE  IN  THE  CORRESPOND  ANT. 

r|''IIE  article  in  the  Correspondant,  written  by  M.  de  Monta- 
-1-  lembert,  and  entitled  “Un  debat  sur  l’lnde  au  Parlement 
Anglais,”  has  just  been  rendered  famous  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  intends,  or  threatens,  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
State  prosecution.  Of  the  political  bearings  of  the  step  taken  by 
the  Government  we  speak  elsewhere.  Our  object  here  is  merely 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  sketch  of  what  this  incriminated 
article  i3  really  like,  for  the  Correspondant  is  not  very  widely 
circulated,  and  probably  does  not  come  into  the  hands  of 
many  persons  in  England.  The  article,  original,  spirited,  and 
eloquent  throughout,  deserves  to  be  carefully  read  iu  full,  but 
even  an  outline  of  its  contents  may  suffice  to  give  some  notion 
of  what  M.  de  Montalembert  says,  and  of  what  the  French 
Government  objects  to. 

The  article  opens  with  the  following  stirring  and  finety-written 
passage : — 

There  are  some  unhappily  constituted  minds  for  which  repose  and  silence 
are  not  the  supreme  good.  There  are  persons  who  feel,  from  time  to  time,  a 
longing  to  depart  from  the  tranquil  uniformity  of  their  ordinary  life.  There 
are  soldiers  who,  conquered,  wounded,  in  chains,  condemned  to  deadly  inaction, 
gain  consolation  and  a  new  life  from  seeing  the  struggles  and  dangers  of 
others.  That  which  attracts  them  is  not  the  sad  and  paltry  feeling  of  reas¬ 
sured  egoism  which  Lucretius  has  depicted  in  his  famous  verses  ;  it  is  a  purer 
and  a  higher  motive.  It  is  the  effort  of  the  disarmed  gladiator,  who,  look¬ 
ing  with  emotion  on  the  arena  whither  he  will  no  more  descend,  claps  his 
hands  at  the  exploits  of  his  more  fortunate  rivals,  and  sends  forth  to  the  com¬ 
batants  a  cry  of  sympathy,  which  is  lost,  though  not  extinguished,  in  the 
midst  of  the  generous  shouts  of  the  attentive  crowd. 

I  honestly  confess  that  I  am  one  of  those  persons  ;  and  I  add  that  for  this 
evil — from  which  it  is  so  little  the  fashion  to  suffer  now-a-days — I  have  found 
a  remedy.  When  I  feel  that  the  stifling  malady  is  gaining  on  me,  when  my 
ears  ring,  now  with  the  buzz  of  the  gossips  of  the  antechamber,  now  with  the 
din  of  the  fanatics  who  think  themselves  our  masters,  and  of  the  hypocrites 
who  think  us  their  dupes ;  when  I  choke  with  the  weight  of  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  the  pestilential  vapours  of  a  corrupting  slavery,  I  hurry  to 
breathe  a  purer  air,  and  take  a  bath  of  life  in  free  England. 

The  last  time  that  I  gave  myself  this  relief  chance  served  me  well.  I  lit 
exactly  on  the  midst  of  one  of  those  great  and  glorious  struggles  where  play 
is  given  to  all  the  resources  of  the  intelligence,  and  all  the  movements  of  the 
conscience,  of  a  great  people ;  where  there  are  started,  to  find  solution  in  the 
open  day  and  by  the  intervention  of  noble  minds,  the  greatest  problems  that 
can  agitate  a  nation  whose  days  of  tutelage  are  past ;  where  men  and  things, 
parties  and  individuals,  orators  and  writers,  the  depositaries  of  power  and  the 
organs  of  opinion,  are  called  to  reproduce  in  the  heart  of  a  new  Rome  the  pic¬ 
ture  painted  long  ago  by  a  Roman  fresh  from  the  emotions  of  the  forum  : — 

“  Ccrtare  ingenio,  contendere  nobilitate, 

Noetes  atque  dies  niti  preestanti  labore, 

Ad  summas  emergere  opes,  rcrumque  potiri.” 

At  these  words  I  see  some  brows  grow  dark,  and  express  the  repugnance  in¬ 
spired  in  the  followers  of  the  fashions  of  the  day  by  all  that  seems  a  remem¬ 
brance  of,  or  a  regret  for,  political  life.  If  among  those  who  have  opened  these 
pages  there  are  any  who  are  governed  by  these  fashions,  I  say  to  them  openly, 
— “  Pause,  and  go  no  further.  There  is  nothing  in  what  I  am  going  to  write 
which  can  possibly  please  or  interest  you.  Go  and  ruminate  peacefully  in 
the  fat  pasturages  of  your  happy  tranquillity,  and  do  not  grudge  to  those,  who 
do  not  grudge  you  anything,  the  right  to  remain  faithful  to  their  past,  to  the 
disquiets  of  mental  life,  and  to  the  aspirations  of  liberty.”  Every  one  takes 
his  pleasure  where  he  finds  it;  and  we  are  tolerably  sure,  not,  indeed,  to 
understand  one  another,  but  to  come  to  an  end  of  dispute  when  we  have  no 
ambition  or  affection  in  common,  and  when  our  notions  of  happiness  and 
honour  are  perfectly  different. 

Besides,  1  readily  grant  that  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in  the  institutions 
or  the  political  personages  of  France  in  the  present  day  has  any  resemblance  to 
the  things  of  which,  and  the  men  of  whom,  I  wish  here  to  give  a  rapid  sketch. 
Certainly  I  make  no  pretension  to  convert  those  disciples  of  progress,  who 
regard  Parliamentary  Government  as  advantageously  replaced  by  Universal 
Suffrage,  or  those  political  optimists  who  maintain  that  the  final  triumph  of 
democracy  consists  in  abdicating  into  the  hands  of  a  Sovereign  the  exclusive 
direction  of  the  external  and  internal  affairs  of  a  country.  I  write  for  my 
own  satisfaction,  and  that  of  a  small  number  of  invalids,  of  triflers,  of  mad¬ 
men,  perhaps,  like  myself.  I  study  contemporary  institutions  which  are  not 
our  own,  but  which  have  been  ours,  and  which  seem  still  to  a  person  so  behind¬ 
hand  as  I  am,  to  be  worthy  of  admiration  and  envy.  The  eager  sympathy 
which  men  of  high  ability  have  awakened  for  the  fair  ladies  of  the  Fronde, 
for  the  equivocal  personages  of  the  great  English  Rebellion,  or  for  the  obscure 
and  barren  struggles  of  our  old  Communes, — may  we  not  ask  that  it  shall  once 
in  a  way  be  bestowed  on  the  acts  and  deeds  of  a  nation  which  is  living 
and  moving  hi  its  strength  and  its  greatness  at  seven  leagues’  distance  from 
our  northern  shores  ?  I  think  we  may;  and  moreover,  I  fancy  that  this  study 
of  foreign  statistics,  or,  rather,  of  contemporary  archteology,  may  beguile  our 
iille  hours  as  well  as  a  commentary  on  the  Comedies  of  Plautus,  or  a  narrative 
of  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 


M.  de  Montalembert  then  proceeds  to  say  that  he  had  ar¬ 
dently  desired  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  Indian  revolt,  as 
he  felt  a  profound  sympathy  for  a  people  at  once  Christian  and 
free,  on  whom  God  had  imposed  so  terrible  a  trial ;  and  that  his 
sympathy  had  been  redoubled  by  the  inhuman  animosity  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  religious  press  of  the  Continent.  He  wished  to 
say  to  every  Englishman  whom  he  met,  that  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  parties  whose  organs  praised  and  justified  cut-throats, 
and  who  pray  daily  for  the  success  of  the  Mussulman  hordes 
over  a  nation  of  Christians  and  allies. 

It  is,  he  continues,  in  her  colonial  policy  that  England  has 
been  most  great  and  triumphant.  She  has  created,  not  colonies 
but  peoples.  Everywhere  in  her  dominions  the  fullest  liberty  is 
given  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  under  her  sheltering  care  the 
Catholics  of  Canada  are  a  numerous,  a  happy,  and  a  prosperous 
people.  But,  as  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

All  this  is  forgotten,  misunderstood,  or  evil  spoken  of  by  certain  royalist  and 
Catholic  writers,  who  pour  daily  the  flood  of  their  venom  on  the  greatness 
and  freedom  of  England.  They  must  be  strange  royalists,  and  very  ungrate¬ 
ful,  w  ho  forget  that  England  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  where  the  prestige 
of  royalty  has  remained  unimpaired  for  nearly  two  centuries,  that  it  is  also 
the  only  country  that  has  given  an  inviolable  shelter  to  the  august  exiles  of 
France,  and  has  lavished  with  unheard  of  munificence  its  succour  to  the 
French  nobility  of  the  Emigration,  and  to  the  French  clergy  prosecuted  for  not 
having  been  willing  to  make  a  bargain  with  schism.  Still  more  strange  are 
the  Catholics  who  do  not  fear  to  compromise  not  only  all  the  rights  of  justice 
and  truth,  but  even  the  interests  of  the  Church,  by  obstinately  insisting  on 
establishing  a  radical  hostility  between  Catholicism  and  the  free  prosperity  of 
the  vastest  empire  now  existing  in  the  world,  whose  every  victory  over 
barbarism  opens  an  immense  field  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  One  of  the  darkest  pages  of  tlie_ history, 
already  so  little  edifying,  of  our  religious  press,  will  be  the  cruel  joy  with 
which  the  disasters,  true  or  false,  of  the  English  in  India  have  been  hailed, 
those  strange  sympathies  for  the  butchers  of  Delhi  and  Cawnpore,  those 
daily  invectives  against  a  handful  of  brave  men  battling  against  innu¬ 
merable  enemies  and  a  murderous  climate,  in  order  to  avenge  them 
brothers,  their  wives,  and  their  infants,  and  to  re-establish  the  legitimate 
and  necessary  ascendancy  of  the  Christian  West  over  the  Indian  penin¬ 
sula.  One  is  revolted  by  such  sanguinary  declamations,  accompanied  by 
constant  attempts  to  provoke  to  war  two  nations  bound  together  by  a 
happy  and  glorious  alliance,  while  the  instigators  of  this  war  know  that 
they  would  be  the  last  to  undergo  its  dangers  and  sustain  its  sacrifices. 
And  when  these  declamations  inundate  the  columns  of  certain  journals 
specially  devoted  to  the  clergy  and  encouraged  by  it ;  when  they  show  them¬ 
selves  between  the  narrative  of  the  apparition  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  or  the 
picture  of  the  consecration  of  a  church  to  the  God  of  pity  and  love,  the  result 
is  that  every  Christian  soul,  untainted  by  the  passions  and  hatreds  of  a 
retrograde  fanaticism,  feels  a  painful  repugnance  which  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  rudest  trials  of  the  life  of  an  honest  man.  It  is  as  if  one  heard  in 
an  Eastern  night  the  cry  of  the  jackal  between  the  cooing  of  doves  and  the 
freshening  murmurs  of  running  water. 

The  press,  however,  does  not  represent  the  whole  Catholic 
world.  The  Pope  has  contributed  to  the  Indian  Belief  Fund. 
Bishops  have  rebuked  the  ill-will  and  calumnies  of  these  slan¬ 
derers.  Honest  men  must  acknowledge  that  English  Pro¬ 
testantism  has  at  least  done  as  much  as  Catholicism  for  the 
heathen.  Catholic-  nations  have  failed  miserably  in  the  task 
assigned  them  by  Providence.  History  cries  out  to  Spain,  “  Cain, 
what  hast  thou  done  with  thy  brother  H”  What  remains  of  the 
conversions  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  Hindostan  ?  What  of  all  the 
vast  organization  of  the  Church  entrusted  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown  of  Portugal  ?  At  Goa  may  be  seen  the  deadly  influence  of 
absolute  power  on  Catholic  colonies  and  on  their  metropolis  alike. 
The  Eoman  Catholic  Church  is  more  free  in  England  and  Ireland 
than  in  any  part  of  the  world,  while  no  nation  is  so  steadily  and 
so  grossly  calumniated  as  England  by  the  Catholic  press  of  the 
Continent.  And  the  English  press  is  the  subject  of  constant 
abuse,  and  of  abuse  coming  from  quarters  which  show  how  little 
persons  in  France  are  capable  of  appi’eciating  the  real  function 
and  importance  of  the  English  press,  or  of  any  free  press.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  Frenchman  speaks  to  his  countrymen  so  plainly 
as  M.  de  Montalembert,  in  the  following  passage : — 

Those  who  feel  themselves  repelled  by  the  coarseness  or  the  evident  falsity 
of  the  judgments  sometimes  passed  by  writers  and  speakers  in  England  on 
that  which  is  going  on  out  of  their  own  country,  ought  not  to  forget  two 
things — first,  that  this  bitter  and  unbridled  criticism  is  poured  forth  still  more 
freely,  more  rudely,  and  more  habitually  on  English  men  and  things;  secondly, 
that  it  is  always  the  act,  as  it  is  the  thought,  of  an  individual  belonging  to  a 
society  where  the  progress  of  civilization  has  ever  consisted  in  the  unlimited 
development  of  individual  force  and  freedom.  But  this  is  exactly  what  is 
continually  forgotten;  and  the  result  is  that  the  Continental  press  forms 
an  estimate  ridiculously  false  and  exaggerated  of  the  real  importance 
of  speeches  or  writings,  which  people  persist  in  quoting  and  commenting  on 
as  if  they  had  a  half  official  value.  In  spite  of  our  long  and  many  relations 
with  that  country,  in  spite  of  the  slight  distance  that  divides  France  from 
England,  and  the  short  interval  that  divides  us  from  our  own  past,  we  have 
lost  the  power  of  understanding  the  position  of  a  great  free  people  where, 
above  all,  the  individual  is  free,  and  gives  free  scope  to  all  his  fancies.  We 
have  not  only  the  habits,  but  even  the  instincts  of  those  peoples,  wise  perhaps, 
and  discreet,  but  ever  in  a  state  of  pupillage,  who  sometimes  indulge  them¬ 
selves  in  frightful  outbreaks,  but  who  soon  fall  back  to  that  condition  of  civil 
impotence,  where  no  one  speaks  except  by  order  or  by  permission,  being  under 
the  salutary  terror  of  a  warning  from  on  high,  if  he  ventures  ever  so  little  to 
contradict  the  ideas  of  the  authorities,  or  the  ideas  of  the  mob. 

The  writer  then  passes  a  warm  though  critical  eulogium  on  the 
general  administration  of  the  Company  in  India,  but  pauses  to 
express  his  horror  at  the  bloodthirsty  acts,  and  still  more  at  the 
bloodthirsty  language,  with  which  the  suppression  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  has  been  marked  among  those  who  have  not  had  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  high  office  and  personal  publicity  to  check  their 
tongues.  It  is  pleasant  to  pass  thence  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
great  individual  heroism  and  nobleness  that  has  been  displayed. 
There  was  Havelock,  “  a  personage  of  antique  grandeur,  i*esem- 
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bling  in  all  that  was  best  and  most  blameless  in  them,  the  great 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century.”  There  were  Nicholson,  and 
Neil,  and  Henry  Lawrence,  and  there  was  Peel,  the  sou  of  the 
great  Sir  llobert,  victors  in  a  struggle  between  civilization  and 
barbarism — strangers  to  no  Christian  people,  to  be  admired  by  all, 
witlsaut  restriction  or  reserve,  an  honour  to  the  human  race; 
while  the  spectacle  of  the  victims  of  Cawnpore,  listening  to  the 
liturgy  of  their  Church  before  they  went  to  slaughter,  seems  a 
page  taken  from  the  acts  of  the  early  martyrs — a  scene  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  great  day  of  fast  and  humiliation 
which  exhibited  the  noble  spectacle  of  a  whole  people  prostrate 
before  God,  demanding  pardon  and  mercy.  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert  arrived  in  England  just  in  time  to  hear  the  debate  on  Lord 
Canning’s  proclamation — the  first  serious  attack  on  the  Ministry 
since  Lord  Palmerston’s  downfall.  Of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Palmerston  Ministry,  M.  de  Montalembert 
speaks  with  singular  freedom  : — 

Two  months  had  scarcely  passed  since  the  accession  to  office  of  Lord  Derby’s 
Ministry,  and  the  unexpected  fall  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  causes  of  his  fall 
are  well  known.  To  the  universal  horror  excited  in  England,  as  everywhere, 
by  the  execrable  attempt  of  the  14th  January,  had  succeeded  a  lively  irrita¬ 
tion  produced  by  the  conduct  of  the  French  Government,  and  by  sundry 
documents  inserted  in  the  Moniteur,  which  seemed  to  make  English  society, 
which  has  no  political  police,  responsible  for  the  preparations  made  in  planning 
a  crime  which  all  the  vigilance  and  power  of  the  French  police  had  not  been 
able  to  prevent.  The  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  might  exactly  ns  well 
have  held  England  responsible  in  1840  for  the  Boulogne  expedition.  We 
think  that  we  may  speak  freely  of  this  incident,  as  our  Government,  with  a 
creditable  sagacity,  has  since  given  up  insisting  on  the  points  which  then  gave 
it  anxiety.  The  right  of  asylum  is  regarded  by  the  English  people  as  011c  of 
its  national  glories,  and  no  people  is  so  little  disposed  to  abandon  a  right 
because  a  bad  use  may  be  made  of  it.  This  right  had,  moreover,  stood  in 
good  stead  Frenchmen  of  all  opinions  and  all  parties  through  the  many  revo¬ 
lutions  which  have  torn  asunder  modern  France.  Above  all,  it  had  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  different  dynasties  w  hich  have  passed  over  France ;  and 
the  present  Sovereign  had  made  freer  use  of  it  than  any  one  else.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  Lord  Palmerston  and  his 
colleagues  for  the  condescension  they  displayed  in  replying  to  the  Imperial 
demands.  There  was  heard  in  the  country  the  old  rallying-ery  of  the  struggles 
of  the  Crown  against  the  Papacy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Nolumus  leges  Anglia 
mutari.  Although  the  Commons  had  voted  the  principle  of  a  bill,  in  itself 
perfectly  reasonable  and  constitutional,  intended  to  facilitate  the  application 
of  the  penalties  of  the  law  against  the  principals  and  the  accessories  in  a  crime 
committed  in  a  foreign  country,  the  House  could  not  resist  the  current  of 
public  opinion,  and  on  the  1 9th  of  February,  it  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on 
the  mode  in  which  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  two  countries  had  been  con¬ 
ducted.  L’nder  the  blow  of  this  solemn  censure,  Lord  Palmerston  and  his 
colleagues  felt  bound  to  retire. 

The  history  of  the  debate  011  Lord  Canning’s  proclamation  is 
too  familiar  to  English  readers  to  make  M.  de  Montalembert’s 
account  of  it  very  interesting.  It  is,  however,  interrupted  by  a 
very  amusing  and  graphic  account  of  the  Derby  Day,  and  con¬ 
tains  some  curious  and  suggestive  remarks  about  the  principal 
speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  M.  de  Montalembert  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  result  of  the  debate,  as  he  thought  the  present 
Government  in  the  right.  He  thus  describes  his  feelings  on 
leaving  the  House : — 

While  these  rejections  were  being  made  on  all  sides,  I  quitted  the  scene 
with  feelings  of  emotion  and  satisfaction,  such  as  every  man  must  experience 
who  sees  in  Government  something  else  than  an  antechamber,  and  in  a 
civilized  people,  something  else  than  a  docile  and  indolent  troop  w  ho  are  t o  be 
shorn  and  led  to  feed  under  the  silent  shades  of  an  enervating  security.  I  felt 
myself  more  than  ever  attached  to  the  convictions  and  the  hopes  of  freedom, 
which  have  always,  through  the  saddest  phases  of  our  history,  cheered  that 
select  hand  of  honest  men  whom  disappomtment  and  defeat  have  not  beaten 
down,  and  who  even  in  exile,  even  on  the  scaffold,  have  retained  enough 
patriotism  to  believe  that  France  is  capable  like  England  of  enduring  the 
reign  of  right,  of  light,  and  liberty.  A  noble  faith,  worthy  to  inspire  the  most 
painful  sacrifices,  and  which  although  betrayed  by  fortune,  deserted  by  the 
crowd,  and  insulted  by  cowards,  does  not  the  less  keep  its  immoveable  empire 
over  noble  souls  and  generous  minds. 

M.  de  Montalembert  concludes  with  some  general  remarks  on 
the  position  of  England.  The  Indian  debate  showed  that  the  old 
parties  are  breaking  up,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  regret  that  this 
should  be  the  case.  The  internal  politics  of  England  do  not  call 
for  any  strong  division  of  parties,  for  any  unusual  measures, 
for  any  great  step  to  be  taken.  England  is  at  peace  with  herself, 
and  all-  parties  desire  to  advance  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
nation  has  for  years  been  moving.  Nor  is  it  from  the  masses 
or  from  the  struggles  of  Socialism  or  Democracy  that  England 
has  to  fear  danger.  She  i3,  however,  in  great  danger,  and 
the  danger  is  all  the  greater  because  she  refuses  to  see  it. 
Her  danger  is  from  without.  She  is  exposed  to  the  attack  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  Who  the  enemy  is  that  is  likely  to  attack  her, 
M.  de  Montalembert  does  not  distinctly  say,  but  he  intimates 
wbat  he  means  so  plainly  that  no  one  can  misunderstand  his 
meaning.  This  is  the  warning  bestowed  on  us  by  a  man  of 
whom  we  are  at  least  sure  that  he  knows  what  he  is  speaking 
about,  and  that  he  writes  under  the  influence  of  a  sincere  affec¬ 
tion  for  England : — 

No,  the  danger  of  England  is  not  there — there  is  a  danger,  but  in  another 
quarter.  It  is  from  without  that  its  real  dangers  threaten  it,  dangers  to  which 
it  may  succumb,  and  as  to  which  it  is  under  a  disastrous  delusion.  I  do  not  speak 
only  of  the  Indian  revolt,  although  I  am  still  far  from  being  as  confident  of 
its  final  issue  as  England  appears  to  be  :  but  Europe  seems  to  me  more  to  be 
feared  for  her  than  Asia.  At  the  end  of  the  first  Empire,  all  Europe  with  the 
exception  of  France,  was  in  intimate  agreement  with  England,  and  was  more¬ 
over  penetrated  with  respect  for  the  recent  exploits  of  her  army  in  Spain  and 
Belgium.  Now  it  is  not  so.  The  armies  of  England  have  unjustly,  but  incon¬ 
testably,  lost  their  prestige.  And  the  gradual  progress  towards  free  ideas  in 
England,  and  the  backward  march  of  the  great  Continental  States  towards 
absolutism,  have  placed  the  two  lines  of  policy  on  two  paths  entirely  different, 
but  yet  parallel  and  sufficiently  near  one  another  to  make  it  possible  that  a 


struggle  may  any  day  take  place.  There  is,  too,  in  many  minds,  a  moral  repug¬ 
nance  against  England,  which  is  in  itself  a  serious  danger.  The  English  regal'd 
as  an  honour  and  a  compliment  the  invectives  of  the  press  which  preaches 
fanaticism  and  despotism ;  but  they  would  be  very  wrong  in  thinking  that 
there  is  no  repugnance  towards  them  except  of  a  kind  which  they  are  right 
to  be  proud  of.  The  Comte  do  Maistro  said,  in  1805,  “Do  you  know  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  extraordinary  epoch  in  which  we  live  ?  It  is  that  the 
cause  we  love  is  defended  by  the  nation  we  do  not  love.”  I,  who  love  the 
nation  almost  as  much  as  the  cause  she  defends,  regret  that  M.  de  Maistrc  is 
not  hero  to  denounce,  with  that  “  wrath  of  love”  which  made  him  so  eloquent, 
the  awkward  effrontery  displayed  by  British  egoism  in  the  affair  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  of  which  England  wishes  to  shut  the  door,  although  she 
already  holds  the  key  at  Perim.  I  should  also  have  liked  to  have  heard  him 
speak  on  the  ridiculous  susceptibility  of  a  part  of  the  English  press  with  regard 
to  the  llussian  coal-station  at  Viliafranca;  as  if  a  nation  which  every  day 
extends  its  maritime  empire  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  occupies 
in  the  Mediterranean  such  positions  as  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Corfu,  could 
pretend  to  complain  that  other  nations  try  to  extend  their  commerce  and 
navigation. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  the  feelings  of  legitimate  sentiment  awakened  by 
the  imprudent  and  short-sighted  policy  of  England  in  her  relations  with  other 
States;  011  the  other  hand,  the  horror  and  disgust  inspired  in  servile  minds 
by  the  spectacle  of  her  advancing  and  prosperous  freedom,  have  created  in 
Europe  a  common  ground  of  animosity  against  her.  It  will  be  easy  for  any 
one  who  pleases  to  work  this  animosity  to  his  ends,  and  to  profit  by  it  to 
engage  England  in  a  conflict  from  which  there  is  a  great  chance  of  her  com¬ 
ing  out  conquered  or  lessened.  It  is  then  that  the  masses,  wounded  in  their 
national  honour  by  unforeseen  disasters,  may  raise  storms  of  which  nothing 
in  history  has  as  yet  given  an  idea.  To  prevent  this  catastrophe,  she  must 
no  longer  plume  herself  on  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  her  resources.  Her 
military  forces,  and  above  all  the  military  proficiency  of  her  officers  and 
generals,  are  evidently  beneath  her  mission.  Her  maritime  power  may  be,  if 
not  surpassed,  at  least  equalled  by  ours,  as  it  lias  already  been  in  the  days 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  as  it  will  be  ngain  when  our  honour  and  our 
interest  demand  it.  England  is  too  confident  in  her  past  glory,  and  in  the 
natural  bravery  of  her  children.  Because  she  is  essentially  warlike,  she  wrongly 
thinks  herself  on  the  level  of  modern  progress  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  resist  the  superiority  of  numbers,  of  discipline,  and  of  familiarity  with 
camps.  Because,  in  1848,  the  most  valiant  and  best  disciplined  armies  did 
not  preserve  the  great  Continental  Monarchies  from  a  sudden  and  shameful 
fall  before  an  internal  enemy,  she  is  inclined  to  question  whether  a  good  and 
numerous  army  is  the  first  condition  of  safety  against  an  external  enemy. 
Because  she  is  free,  she  w  rongly  believes  that  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  enemies  of  liberty.  No,  her  institutions  are  not  an  impregnable  bulwark, 
as  Mr.  Roebuck  foolishly  said  on  his  return  from  Cherbourg.  Alas !  the 
experience  of  modern  and  ancient  times  has  proved  that  free  nations 
may  succumb  like  others,  or  even  more  quickly  than  others.  Liberty 
is  tire  most  precious  of  treasures,  but,  like  all  treasures,  it  excites  the  envy, 
covetousness,  and  hatred  of  those  who  do  not  wish  that  others  should  pos¬ 
sess  what  they  have  not  been  able  or  willing  to  possess  themselves.  Like 
all  treasures,  like  beauty,  like  truth,  like  virtue  itself,  Liberty  must  be 
watched  over  and  defended  with  a  tender  solicitude  and  an  indefatigable 
vigilance.  All  the  inventions  of  which  modern  science  is  so  proud  arc  ns 
much  in  favour  of  despotism  as  of  liberty.  Electricity  and  steam  will  as  readily 
lend  their  aid  to  the  master  of  legions  as  to  a  good  cause.  By  making 
mechanism  so  largely  replace  the  moral  spring — the  individual  energy  of  man 
— they  invite  and  assist  the  victory  of  force  over  right.  This  is  what  the 
friends  of  England  and  of  freedom  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of. 


THE  TWO  LORD  SHAFTESBURYS. 

N  the  days  when  conversation  was  a  mixture  of  business  and 
amusement,  it  was  a  standing  topic  of  discussion  whether 
ridicule  was  or  was  not  the  test  of  truth.  The  respondent  might 
maintain  the  affirmative  or  the  negative  of  the  proposition,  while 
the  opponent  had  always  the  opportunity  either  of  showing  that 
falsehood  alone  was  laughable,  or,  perhaps,  that  truth  was  not 
uufrequently  laughed  at.  “Yes,”  the  philosopher  would  reply, 
“  fools  may  laugh  like  thorns  crackling  under  the  pot,  but  if  they 
arc  in  the  wrong,  their  contempt  is  in  itself  contemptible,  and 
thus  it  appears  that  truth  is  the  test  of  ridicule.”  The  retort 
that  truth  must  in  its  turn  he  subjected  to  some  test,  of  course 
reopened  the  question,  to  the  common  satisfaction  of  the  dis¬ 
putants;  and,  in  the  days  of  Johnson  and  Boswell,  the  recurring 
puzzle  was  as  familiarly  known  as  the  ancient  statement  of 
Epimenides,  the  Cretan,  that  all  Cretans  were  liars.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  has  discovered  that  the  saying  was  originally  used 
in  its  present  form  by  the  ingenious  and  heterodox  Shaftesbury 
of  the  Characteristics,  and  he  has  taken  the  opportunity  to 
denounce  the  author  of  so  profligate  a  paradox  to  the  mature 
judgment  of  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  at  Bradford. 
The  appendages  of  religious  humility  are  various  and  remarkable. 
Many  an  owner  of  a  cottage  possesses  a  double  coach-house, 
but  there  is  only  one  pious  orator  who  can  immolate,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  audience,  an  ancestor  who  was  at  the  same  time 
a  heretic  and  an  English  earl.  The  present  owner  of  the  title, 
like  another  illustrious  teacher  of  mankind,  rather  “  likes  to  be 
laughed  at,”  and  it  seems  that  he  has  always  thought  the  third 
Lord  Shaftesbury  a  wicked  man,  because  he  takes  the  side  of  the 
laughers  when  he  declares  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth.  Yet 
there  is  one  non-natural  sense  in  which  the  grim  jocularity  of 
the  platform  is  willing  to  accept  the  obnoxious  formula,  liidi- 
cule,  it  seems,  is  a  symptom  that  its  object  is  solemn  and  vener¬ 
able,  because  flippant  jesters  have  occasionally  been  known  to 
make  Scriptural  language  the  subject  of  parodies.  The  inference 
that  Pharisaical  professions,  and  those  who  make  them,  are  as 
sacred  and  inviolable  as  Scripture,  is  one  of  those  convenient 
doctrines  which  habitually  flourish  under  the  shadow  of  the  broad 
phylactery.  The  Lord  Shaftesbury  of  1700  says  that  ridicule  is 
the  test  of  truth.  “Yes,”  says  his  descendant  in  1858,  “it  is 
the  test  of,  or  rather  it  is  the  proof  of,  truth.  Whatever  is  ridi¬ 
culous  must  be  true,  because  only  the  wicked  indulge  in  ridicule, 
and  their  doctrines  are  necessarily  false : — 

Rideutem  diccre  verum 
Hoc  yetat. 
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Exeter  Hall  decrees  that  because  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  virtuous, 
the  ginger  of  jest  and  merriment  shall  not  he  hot  in  the 
mouth.  The  profane  world  can  hardly  be  expected,  however,  to 
admit  that  whatever  is  obviously  ridiculous  must  be  intrinsically 
true. 

Although  Lord  Shaftesbury  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  there  is  a 
side  to  his  character  which  offers  no  temptation  to  laughter.  The 
narrowest,  the  bitterest,  the  most  intolerant  of  religious  partisans 
becomes  useful,  active,  and  beneficent  when  he  has  only  inferiors 
to  deal  with,  and  no  opposition  to  fear.  The  notorious  weak¬ 
nesses  of  his  character  probably  arise  from  the  circumstance  that 
he  has  polemical  doctrines  to  support,  while  nature  and  educa¬ 
tion  have  equally  indisposed  him  to  abstract  thought.  The  inde¬ 
fatigable  activity  which  has,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  given 
him  the  lead  of  every  philanthropic  movement,  is  a  quality 
which,  though  it  may  be  accompanied  by  harshness  of  character 
and  bluntness  of  perception,  is  neither  common  nor  despicable. 
Even  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  addresses  at  Bradford  and  elsewhere, 
when  they  pass  out  of  the  regions  of  controversy,  are  more 
earnest,  practical,  and  honest  than  the  conventional  harangues 
of  any  rival  itinerant  who  is  at  present  lecturing  on  “  social 
science.”  Factory  Bills,  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  degraded 
mining  population,  Bagged  Schools,  and  reforms  of  lunatic 
asylums — works  like  these,  though  they  may  be  deformed  by 
occasional  mistakes  and  exaggerations,  offer  no  temptation  to 
laughter.  Negatively,  at  least,  ridicule  is,  in  instances  like  these, 
an  accurate  test  of  truth.  The  devotion  of  a  life  to  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  and  suffering  classes  furnishes  no  ludicrous  contrasts. 
That  the  applause  which  naturally  follows  great  public  services 
should  produce  undue  self-confidence — that  the  successful  man  of 
action  should  assume  a  jurisdiction  over  theoretical  truths — that 
the  thoroughgoing  instrument  of  faction  should  call  God  to  wit¬ 
ness  that  he  is  superior  to  party — such  are  the  inconsistencies 
which  provoke  from  Mr.  Disraeli  and  others  a  benevolent  and 
irritating  smile. 

At  the  risk  of  incurring  the  condemnation  which  has  fallen  on 
the  author  of  the  Characteristics,  the  world  will  long  continue 
to  believe  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
and  his  followers  may  be  assured  that  thoughtful  and  educated 
men  find  no  exclusive  or  irresistible  amusement  in  travesties  of 
Scripture,  nor  are  they  in  the  habit  of  thinking  serious  things  pe¬ 
culiarly  absurd.  No  man  in  his  senses  ever  laughed  at  a  donkey 
in  a  sand-cart,  although,  from  the  time  of  iEsop  downwards,  the 
same  useful  animal  has  been  warned  against  the  error  of  imitating 
the  gambols  of  a  pet  dog.  The  puppy  in  harness,  and  generally 
all  things,  men,  forms,  and  opinions,  out  of  their  proper  places, 
are  involved  in  inconsistencies  which  give  occasion  to  ridicule 
when  they  are  presented  in  unexpected  or  remarkable  contrasts. 
It  is  the  essence  of  humour  to  present  objects  on  a  background 
of  a  different  colour,  and  it  is  idle  to  complain  that  the  ridicule 
which  is  directed  against  frivolities  and  meanness  affects  the  great 
truths  of  morality.  The  comic  element  of  Tartuffe  consists  in 
the  high  religious  pretensions  of  a  coarse  and  unprincipled  in¬ 
triguer,  but  from  the  time  of  Moliere  successive  generations  of 
Tartuffes  have  always  complained  that  the  satire  under  which 
they  suffered  was  addressed  to  religion.  The  gross  and  conscious 
hypocrite  was  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  stage,  because 
the  contrast  of  his  villany  with  his  professions  was  intelligible  to 
every  portion  of  the  audience ;  but  the  involuntary  intolerance 
of  the  self-satisfied  fanatic  appeals  to  a  deeper  sense  of  humour. 
The  weakness  and  conceit  even  of  a  good  man  may  be  amusing, 
though  his  goodness  is  exempt  from  ridicule. 

In  a  certain  sense,  again,  truth  is  the  test  of  ridicule,  because 
an  inversion  of  intellectual  and  moral  judgment  implies  a  corre¬ 
sponding  incapacity  to  distinguish  wisdom  and  folly.  If  the 
young  shopmen  at  Bradford  were  to  accustom  themselves  to 
laugh  at  teachers  and  preachers,  they  would  certainly  destroy 
their  own  wholesome  feeling  of  reverence,  and  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  misapply  their  unsophisticated  ridicule.  Thought  and 
knowledge  are  required  to  form  the  principles  which  are  at  the 
basis  of  all  serious  or  comic  judgments,  and  experience  is  required 
for  the  due  discernment  of  practical  inconsistencies  and  absurdi¬ 
ties.  Nevertheless,  that  which  appears  to  any  man  ludicrous  is 
to  him,  at  that  moment,  not  a  proper  object  of  respect.  Those 
who  have  reason  to  feel  confidence  in  their  own  judgments  and 
perceptions  will  continue  to  feel  justified  in  laughing  at  the 
empty  pomposity  of  pretenders  and  partisans.  Their  undeniable 
liability  to  error  equally  affects  all  their  gravest  opinions. 


BRITISH  CHRISTIANS. 

NE  of  Foster’s  well-known  Essays  is  on  the  distaste  with 
which  educated  intellects  view  “  evangelical  religion.”  The 
author,  being  himself  an  evangelical  writer,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
among  Dissenters,  regrets  the  fact ;  and  in  assigning  reasons  for 
it,  he  suggests  that  religion  generally,  and  that  particular  cast  of 
it  with  which  he  was  connected,  had  suffered  much,  not  only 
from  the  narrowness  of  spirit,  but  from  the  peculiar  language 
and  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  common  sense  in  which  its  truths 
were  addressed  to  the  world.  And  by  the  world  he  did  not 
understand  profane  and  godless  people,  but  men  of  right  mind, 
and  cultivation,  and  literature.  Foster  observes — such  is  the 
substance  of  his  complaint— that  such  people  are  disgusted  by 
religious  affectation,  and  his  conclusion  is,  that  as  religion  was 
not  meant  for  fools,  the  fault  is  not  always  with  the  world  but 


with  the  professors.  If  he  had  lived  to  see  the  Sanhedrim  of 
“  British  Christians”  at  Liverpool,  his  argument  would  have 
been  strengthened.  We  must  say  at  once  that  religion  generally 
suffers  by  this  sort  of  thing.  Even  though  we  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  many  of  the  forms  and  shapes  in  which  religion 
moulds  itself,  they  do  not  become  public  offences  if  kept  to 
themselves.  Very  possibly  the  proceedings  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  or  the  language  of  the  Quakers’  anniversaries  or 
the  like,  would  not  be  to  our  taste,  however  well  suited  to  the 
occasion,  which  is  private  ;  but  they  are  not  forced  upon  us.  If 
Plymouth  Brethren,  or  the  like,  have  an  esoteric  doctrine,  and  a 
lingua  arcani,  they  keep  it  to  themselves.  When  religious 
people  come  before  the  world  and  ask  for  space  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  evidently  talk  chiefly  with  a  view  of  being  reported, 
they  have  no  right  to  make  religion  contemptible  by  their  folly. 
A  person  is  not  necessarily  a  scoffer  who  can  detect  nothing  but 
the  ludicrous  element  in  a  religious  gathering  of  “  British 
Christians”  which  requests  Sir  Culling  Eardley  to  preside  over  its 
deliberations.  This  is  ipso  facto  a  joke;  and  we  cannot  take  a 
more  serious  view  of  it.  What  else  can  be  made  of  the  sheer 
absurdity  of  British  Christianity — the  thing  of  all  those  old  cen¬ 
turies  and  all  these  living  millions — coming  down  into  the  single 
solidarity  of  a  synod  under  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  Bart.  ?  Think 
of  him,  or  the  like  of  him,  presiding  over  British  Christianity  ! 
TJhi  lapsus,  quid  feci  ?  What  have  Christianity  and  Britain  done 
that  they  are  brought  so  low  ?  What  right  has  this  body  of  two 
or  three  score  of  dissenting  preachers,  even  though  we  give  it 
the  overpowering  adhesion  of  Lord  Boden,  two  M.P.’s,  and  a 
Scotch  law  lord,  to  stand  before  heaven  and  earth  as  British 
Christianity  ? 

Of  course  we  shall  be  stigmatized  as  profane  and  ungodly. 
We  shall  be  unctuously  reminded  that  the  especial  savour  of 
holiness  is  not  for  the  carnal,  and  that  neither  religious  men 
nor  religious  language  can  be  understood  by  the  worldly  mind. 
But  this  is  not  the  question.  Undoubtedly  there  may  be,  and 
is,  very  properly,  a  special  language  and  special  tone  for  the 
inner  things  of  religion  ;  but  the  Liverpool  meetings  are  not  tho 
inner  things — they  are  the  outer  things.  The  object,  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  said  indirectly  to  have  one,  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance — which,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
British  Christians,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  find  out — is  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  external  one.  It  addresses  the  world.  It  is— allowing 
everybody  to  have  his  own  religion — to  see  how  far  Christians 
generally  may  combine  for  common  purposes.  This  is,  in 
theory,  intelligible  and  practical.  Such  a  scheme  ought  to 
address  itself,  in  the  widest  language  and  the  largest  spirit,  and 
in  clear  businesslike  fashion,  to  the  plainest  and  broadest  duties. 
It  ought  to  have  something  to  show,  especially  in  the  way  of 
work  and  attractiveness.  Broad,  or  even  latitudinarian,  in  the 
widest  spread  of  comprehension  and  aim,  it  must  be.  Grandeur' 
and  width  and  depth  are  necessary  to  it.  It  ought  to  offend 
nobody,  and  to  be  offended  with  nobody.  Positive  and  con¬ 
clusive  it  must  be,  for  its  work  is  to  build  and  not  to  destroy 
— to  do  something,  and  not  to  contradict  everybody— to  re¬ 
move  differences,  not  to  cause  them — to  pass  over  what  it 
would  call  denominational  prejudices,  and  to  find  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  abstract  its  purer  ether  and  its  larger  scope. 
A  narrow  speech,  and  hesitating  gesture,  and  faltering  gait, 
and  talk  for  talk’s  sake,  are  fatal  to  such  lofty  pretensions.  And 
yet  the  members  of  this  pretentious  body  at  work  cannot  see  the 
melancholy,  while  ludicrous,  contrast  between  their  promise  and 
performance.  They  cannot  see  that  in  their  persons  religion 
itself  becomes  ridiculous.  They  can  look  each  other  in  the  face, 
recur  to  the  natal  day  of  their  organization,  “  in  this  very  town 
fourteen  years  ago,”  and  congratulate  themselves  on  the  “  birth 
of  the  giant  in  infancy,  which  went  forth  to  fulfil  its  mission  of 
love  and  kindness  to  the  nations ;  ”  and  they  can  say  all  this  with 
Sir  Culling  Eardley  the  head  and  base  of  the  whole  movement. 
Fourteen  years,  and  fourteen  anniversary  sessions  of  talk,  and 
not  one  single  thing  done,  nor  one  single  step  taken!  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Madiai  bubble  was  blown  by  the  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance,  and  occasionally  it  attempts  some  spasmodic  imitation  of  life 
by  abusing  somebody  else’s  religion.  But,  making  allowance  for 
these  trifles,  what  has  the  Evangelical  Alliance  done  further  than 
seat  the  customary  Baronet  in  his  customary  presidential  chair  ? 
It  is  a  mere  business  question — a  matter  of  practical  inquiry,  not 
at  all  entering  into  the  deeper  matters  of  what  is  called  experi¬ 
mental  religion,  but  only  needing  to  be  stated  in  the  most  intelli¬ 
gible  way — to  ask  what  has  the  Evangelical  Alliance  done, 
especially  in  connexion  with  what  it  professes  to  do  ?  What  is 
it  likely  to  do  ?  Profane  or  not,  we  have  a  right  to  put  this 
question  of  those  who  profess  to  represent  British  Christianity  ; 
and  if  the  Evangelical  Alliance  were  wise  they  would  try  to 
answer  it  in  a  plain  way,  without  religious  metaphors  or  con¬ 
ventional  figures  of  speech. 

Dr.  Baffles  answers  it  by  saying  “  The  key-note  is  to  be  struck 
in  one  word,  *  Love :’  this  was  what  was  announced  fourteen 
years  ago.”  Amo,  conjugated  for  fourteen  years,  and  no  fruits 
forthcoming.  Fourteen  years’  gestation,  and  nothing  to  show 
but  Sir  Culling  in  the  chair.  Fourteen  years  of  alliance — four¬ 
teen  annual  conferences  and  general  meetings,  with  forty  resolu¬ 
tions  at  each,  and  how  many  committees  and  conferences  we 
know  not — and  union  and  works  as  far  off  as  ever.  Or  further 
—for  even  in  discussing  the  duty  of  mutual  love  the  brethren  con¬ 
trived  to  fall  out  by  the  way— -Mr,  Jenour,  one  of  the  very  few 
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clergymen  present,  who  was  civil  enough  to  sacrifice  his  own 
church  on  tne  altar  of  mutual  love,  and  to  profess  his  entire  readi¬ 
ness  to  open  the  doors  of  the  Church  of  England  to  “  all  deno¬ 
minations,”  was  only  snubbed  for  his  exuberant  charity.  He  was 
told  by  a  Wesleyan  brother  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
already  too  wide  and  too  broad — that  the  proper  idea  of  uniting 
was  for  every  Christian  body  to  be  as  narrow,  sectarian,  and  ex¬ 
clusive  as  possible  within  its  own  limits — and  that  the  real  way  for 
Christians  to  agree  was  to  talk  about  agreeing,  but  to  keep  their 
own  doors  shut.  In  entire  consistency  with  this  negative  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Alliance,  we  find  that  the  only  thing  which  they 
agreed  upon  was  to  pass  a  resolution,  not  exactly  in  favour  of 
any  plain,  definite,  intelligible  plan  for  Christianizing  India,  but 
rather  against  what  they  think  is  somebody’s  else  scheme,  together 
with  two  or  three  resolutions  against  other  people’s  religious  prac¬ 
tices  which  the  Alliance  did  not  like.  Christian  union,  then,  is  to  be 
attained  by  a  number  of  religious  preachers  and  professors — some 
coming  from  America  and  one  being  a  converted  Mussulman,  “the 
Kev.Wazir  Beg,  formerly  a  Mahometan” — making  speeches,  some 
decidedly  oleaginous,  and  one  or  two  described  as  “  humorous  ” 
from  the  American  brethren,  all  about  love  and  the  duty  and 
delight  of  being  at  one,  and  the  comfort  and  edification  of  mutual 
affection.  All  these  gentlemen  meet  in  a  very  odd  attitude,  and 
one  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  physiologist  to  realize,  with  “  their 
heart  in  their  hand,”  as  Sir  Culling  gushingly  expresses  it.  But  if 
their  heart  is  in  this  curious  place,  something  which  ought  not  to 
be  there  is  in  their  hearts — a  little  self-seeking,  as  they  would  say, 
a  little  narrowness,  and  what  they  would  call  denominational  pre¬ 
judices,  a  little  greasy  satisfaction  in  the  presence  of  a  live  lord, 
even  though  it  is  only  Lord  Roden,  and  a  little  sense  of  self-im¬ 
portance  at  the  notion  of  getting  all  their  talk  into  the  newspapers. 

However,  we  are  misrepresenting  the  British  Christians.  In 
one  respect,  they  worthily  represent  the  British  nation  :  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  Conference  was  by  far  the  most  business-like 
and  sensible  part  of  it.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
British  Christians,  like  the  bold  and  respectable  Britons  which 
they  are,  we  dare  say,  individually,  however  we  may  demur  to 
their  right  to  the  collective  title  which  they  have  assumed,  dined 
together  after  the  conference.  Talking  about  love,  and  passing 
resolutions  about  unity,  is  hungry  and  thirsty  work.  We  can 
answer  for  the  emptiness  and  dryness  of  the  whole  proceeding  ; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  “  the  entertainment  of  the 
reverend  gentlemen”  at  the  London  Cafe  and  Restaurant,  “  had 
never  been  equalled.”  Wc  dare  say  they  are  good  judges  of 
good  fare  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  British  Christians  may  live  to 
eat  as  many  good  dinners  as  they  consumed  last  week  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  that  the  union  which  they  have  failed  to  find  for  the 
Church,  they  may  at  least  not  miss  at  the  mahogany.  Anyhow, 
it  is  something  that  the  British  Christians  made  one  step  to  good 
sense  by  winding  up  with  a  good  dinner. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  HERCULES. 


"IX7E  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  never  entrusted,  as  some  of 
V  V  our  weekly  contemporaries  are,  with  the  solution  of  any  of 
the  charming  perplexities  which  agitate  gentle  bosoms.  No 
“  Emma”  or  “  Selina”  writes  to  us  in  confidence  to  know  how 
she  is  to  regain  Edward’s  wavering  affections,  or  whether,  in  the 
ecstatic  interval  between  proposal  and  wedding-day,  a  kiss  is  to 
be  allowed.  Yet  as  the  office  of  directing  the  feminine  mind, 
rashly  assumed  by  curates,  has  been  reserved  by  the  public  voice 
to  the  editors  of  weekly  journals,  we  feel  that  wc  are  not  dis¬ 
charged  of  our  duties  towards  our  female  readers  by  any  coyness 
on  their  part.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  to  discuss  for  their  benefit,  by  the  light  of  modern  facts  and 
modern  intelligence,  the  time-honoured  question  of  the  respective 
advantages  of  a  course  of  virtue  and  a  course  of  vice.  Times 
have  changed  since  earlier  moralists  wrote,  and  if  they  lived  now, 
they  might  see  reason  to  alter  their  advice. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  choice  of  Hercules  presents  itself  to 
some  member  of  a  class  that  is  too  numerous  in  this  country — a 
destitute  woman  of  education,  the  daughter  of  some  curate  or 
unsuccessful  professional  man,  or  of  some  merchant  or  tradesman 
ruined  in  a  commercial  crisis.  The  constitution  of  society  in 
England  allows  her  to  choose  between  two  modes  of  support. 
She  may  become  a  governess,  or  she  may  become  what  is  deli¬ 
cately  called  a  “  Social  Evil.”  And  that  she  may  make  her  choice 
judiciously  between  these  two  alternatives,  we  will  attempt  to 
lay  before  her  the  respective  advantages  of  each  line  of  life. 
At  the  outset  of  the  inquiry,  however,  we  are  met  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that,  as  no  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  sat 
upon  the  subject,  and  as  the  Income-tax  returns  are  kept  secret, 
we  have  no  reliable  statistics  on  which  to  found  an  estimate  of 
the  average  salary  of  a  Social  Evil.  All  we  can  say  is  that  it 
seems  to  be  of  an  amount  which  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
brougham  in  the  park,  a  house  at  St.  John’s  Wood,  and  an 
occasional  box  at  the  opera.  In  estimating  the  profits  of  a 
governess’s  labours  wc  see  our  way  more  clearly.  Her  employers 
are  in  the  habit  of  advertising,  which  in  the  other  case  is  not 
cu.-.tomary.  The  following  advertisement  from  the  Times  will 
give  our  hypothetical  young  lady  an  idea  of  the  advantages  of  a 
governess’s  situation:  — 

WANTED,  a  MORNING  GOVERNESS,  for  a  young  lady  1 1,  and  little 
boy  6  years  of  age.  Must  be  experienced  in  tuition,  about  25  years  of  age, 
and  able  to  impart  a  sound  English  education ;  Parisian  French  conversa¬ 


desirable,  and  drawing. 
Address  P.,  Trimmer’s, 


tionally  and  grammatically,  good  music,  singing 
Hours  from  half-past  9  to  1.  Terms  10s.  per  week, 
post-office,  Camden  New-town,  N.W. 

Terms  ten  shillings  a-week !  If,  therefore,  she  is  strong  and 
able  to  work  seven  hours  a  day,  she  may  be  able  to  obtain  two 
such  situations  and  earn  a  pound  a  week — which,  supposing  her 
never  to  be  ill,  will  come  to  fifty-two  pounds  a  year,  out  of  which 
she  must  lodge,  clothe,  and  feed  herself.  We  are  afraid  that  she 
will  have  to  live  in  some  locality  less  airy  than  St.  John’s 
Wood,  and  that  she  must  altogether  renounce  all  idea  of  the 
brougham  in  the  park  or  the  box  at  the  opera.  Of  the  com¬ 
parative  agrements  of  the  two  professions,  it  is  of  course  only 
possible  for  those  who  have  had  personal  experience  to  speak. 
But  the  earlier  moralists  who  have  dealt  with  this  question, 
such  as  Steele  in  the  Spectator,  or  Hogarth  in  the  “  Harlot’s 
Progress,”  were  generally  willing  to  concede  that  during  the 
heyday  of  life  and  health,  vice  was  a  joyous  matter  enough.  The 
point  on  which  they  insisted,  with  all  their  marvellous  power  of 
pen  or  pencil,  was  that  when  health  was  broken,  and  age  was 
drawing  near,  the  superior  advantages  of  virtue  showed  them¬ 
selves.  And  in  our  own  days  most  of  us  must  remember  the 
harrowing  descriptions  in  Mr.  Warren’s  Diary  of  a  Physician, 
and  in  Hood’s  celebrated  poem,  of  the  horrible  misery  of  the  close 
of  a  dishonoured  life.  This  is  a  point  that  should  be  well  weighed, 
on  the  principle  that  a  prudent  person  will  always  prefer  low  pay 
with  a  certain  pension,  to  high  but  precarious  gains.  And  it 
would  doubtless  seem  antecedently  probable  that  society,  looking 
upon  the  profession  of  a  governess  as  more  useful  than  that  of  a 
Social  Evil,  should,  through  those  charitable  institutions  by  which 
its  feelings  are  expressed,  have  made  a  richer  provision  for  those 
who  in  following  that  profession  have  condemned  themselves  to 
decayed  health  and  premature  old  age.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  is 
the  provision  for  the  emcritcc  of  the  two  callings.  For  the  succour 
of  the  decayed  governess  there  exists,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  one 
charitable  society — the  well-known  Governesses’  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  client  whom  we  are  now 
advising  will  not  have  saved  much  from  her  52 1.  a-year  of  salary. 
The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  Reports  of  the  institution 
will  instruct  her  as  to  the  extent,  judging  from  other  examples,  to 
which  she  is  likely  to  require  aid  in  her  old  age,  and  the  extent 
to  which  she  is  likely  to  get  it : — ■ 

On  a  recent  occasion,  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  candidates  for 
three  annuities  of  20 1.  each.  One  hundred  and  twenty  ladies,  many  reared 
in  allluence,  and  nil  accustomed  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  ol'  at  least  our 
middle  ranks— all  seeking  an  annuity  of  20/.  Of  these  ninety-nine  were 
unmarried;  and  out  of  this  number,  fourteen  had  incomes  of,  or  above,  10I, 
(eleven  of  which  were  derived  from  public  institutions  or  private  benevolence, 
and  three  from  their  own  savings) ;  twenty-three  bad  incomes  varying  from 
1  /.  to  i’ll.;  and  eighty-three  had  absolutely  nothing.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  all  these  ladies  are  above  fifty  years  of  age;  and  of  the  utterly  destitute, 
forty-nine  were  above  sixty. 

Let  us  turn  from  these  piteous  statistics  to  a  more  cheerful 
picture.  The  decayed  Social  Evil  has  none  of  these  terrors  before 
ner.  She  is  a  favourite  with  the  religious  world.  She  affords 
a  great  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  pious  emotions,  and  also 
for  curious  minds  to  dive  innocently  into  the  mysteries  of  a  for¬ 
bidden  region.  Moreover,  being  impulsive,  and  possibly  in 
want,  she  is  an  admirable  subject  for  religious  manipulation. 
She  will  relate  experiences,  or  attend  confession,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  her  patron’s  creed,  with  the  most  exemplary 
docility.  Accordingly,  we  have  counted  at  a  time  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  fivo  institutions  contending  at  once  for  the 
possession  of  these  spiritual  “subjects;”  and  there  are  several 
provincial  institutions  besides.  All  parties  agree  in  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  Magdalene.  If  she  retains  any  preference  upon 
the  subject,  she  can  choose  between  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  one 
side  and  Lieutenant  Blackmore  on  the  other.  Nay,  even  worldly 
rank  is  not  forgotten  in  these  penitential  retreats.  It  would  bo 
too  much  to  expect  a  sorrowing  Social  Evil  from  St.  John’s 
Wood,  even  in  her  self-abasement,  to  herd  with  a  contrite  street¬ 
walker.  The  philanthropists  have  therefore  considerately  pro¬ 
vided  an  aristocratic  retreat  for  well-nurtured  sinners,  under  the 
gentle  tutelage  of  the  Rector  of  St.  James’s.  No  doubt  the 
undertaking  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  classification  is  rude 
enough.  But  we  may  expect  a  greater  development  in  course  of 
time.  We  understand  that,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
clerical  body,  there  is  to  be  a  separate  ward  for  clergymen’s 
daughters,  and  that,  at  dinner,  peccant  peeresses  are  to  be  accom¬ 
modated  with  a  dais. 

But  perhaps  these  “Penitentiaries”  are  hermitages  of  austere 
penance  and  rigid  rule — mere  hospitals  for  the  soul,  with  nothing 
to  tempt  the  body.  The  Englishwomans  Journal  (March 
number),  which  is  doubtless  in  our  fair  readers’  hands,  paints  a 
much  softer  picture.  A  contributor  to  that  estimable  periodical 
visited  the  London  Diocesan  Penitentiary,  whose  appeals,  coun¬ 
tersigned  by  the  Bishop,  have  been  in  every  newspaper  during 
the  past  autumn  ;  and  she  has  written  down  for  the  world’s 
benefit  what  she  saw  and  heard.  We  are  bound  to  notice  that, 
though  the  advertisement  asks  for  money,  the  visitor  records  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  funds,  but  that,  for  want  of  “sisters”  to 
work  the  institution,  it  was  not  so  full  as  it  might  have  been. 
The  visitor  tells  us  that  her  visit  left  so  agreeable  an  impression 
on  her  mind  that  she  is  anxious  to  share  it  with  others.  What 
that  impression  was,  will  be  best  told  by  placing  together  a  few 
extracts  from  her  account ; — 

The  place  itself  is  a  large  mansion  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  surrounded 
by  high  walls;  a  very  healthy,  airy,  spacious  abode . Wc  saw  the  girls 
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walking  up  and  down  the  broad  walks  of  the  beautiful  grounds  attached  to 
the  house,  or  sitting  at  work  on  benches  beneath  the  old  chesnuts  or  Portugal 
laurels.  The  sunshine  falling  upon  their  white  caps  and  pale  grey  dresses 
made  them,  seen  in  the  distance,  grouped  in  the  leafy  arcade,  resemble  a  flock 

of  doves.  Alas !  poor  torn,  desecrated  doves,  &c.  &e . The  dormitory 

was  a  large  chamber  subdivided  into  about  a  dozen  cubicles  or  small  sleeping 
apartments  by  wooden  partitions  and  doors  which  rose  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  ceiling,  thus  producing  privacy  to  each  occupant  of  the  cubicle,  and  not 

preventing  the  free  circulation  of  air.  All  here  was  scrupulously  clean . 

I  noticed  above  several  of  the  beds  those  little  religious  prints  called  in  France 

“  images . There  were  also  holy  words  and  sentences  embroidered  in 

box  arid  ilex  leaves  over  many  of  the  beds.  The  girls  become  greatly  attached 

to  their  cubicles . Also  I  observed  there  was  a  list  of  the  girls’  names 

— names  by  which  they  were  known  in  the  establishment ;  each  girl  receiving 
a  new  name  and  new  clothes  when  she  enters  this  Penitentiary,  and  as  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  commencing  a  new  life.  The  names  were  peculiar;  they  were 
Gertrudes,  Amandas,  Rosalines,  Helens.  I  saw  but  a  small  number  of 
Euths,  Marthas,  or  Marys. 


It  would  be  painting  the  lily  to  add  more  to  this  picture.  We 
need  only  say  that  the  Gertrudes  and  Amandas  of  this  romantic 
hermitage  sometimes  stay  till  a  situation  or  a  passage  in  an 
emigrant  ship  is  provided  for  them — sometimes  return,  after  a 
short  visit,  to  their  former  occupation — and  that  during  their  stay 
they  employ  themselves  in  light  needle-work  and  washing.  No¬ 
thing  more  remains  for  us  to  do  but  to  subjoin,  just  by  way  of 
bringing  the  comforts  of  a  penitentiary  into  full  relief,  one  or  two 
brief  pictures  of  governesses’  lives,  painted  by  those  who  sought 
for  them  the  scanty  and  inaccessible  dole  of  the  Governesses’ 
Benevolent  Institution,  and  then  we  shall  have  furnished  our 
client  with  ample  materials  for  making  her  selection.  They  are 
but  specimens  from  among  hundreds  of  cases :  — 

No.  6. — Miss  Mary  J.  A.,  aged  58,  i35z.  One  of  sixteen  children;  left 
home  in  consequence  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  With  two  sisters,  supported 
her  father  for  many  years,  also  an  orphan  niece.  Impaired  sight  and  infirm 
health  have  obliged  her  to  subsist  entirely  upon  a  small  legacy,  now  utterly 
exhausted.  Mental  derangement  daily  increases  under  the  pressure  of  perfect 
destitution,  having  no  means  from  any  quarter. 

Miss  Mary  C.,  aged  8o.  Became  a  governess  at  fifteen,  sending  home 
most  of  her  salary.  All  her  life  engaged  in  tuition,  principally  at  the  head 
of  an  establishment ;  was  the  entire  support  of  an  aged  parent  for  many 
years,  and  during  long  and  severe  illness.  By  the  request  of  a  dying  brother, 
took  the  care  of  an  orphan  niece,  who  now  tends  her  infirmities  and  shares 
her  privation,  herself  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health.  No  income ;  no  future 
prospects. 

No.  42.  Miss  Emma  Sarah  E — t,  aged  52,  1 85 7-  Father  a  captain  in  the 
army ;  died  without  leaving  any  provision  for  his  family.  Educated  two 
sisters,  and  assisted  other  relatives.  Since  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis,  her 
health  has  been  unequal  to  any  hut  casual  engagements.  Earned  in  the  last 
year  only  Si.  4 s.  6rl. 


In  contrasting  this  bleak  and  desolate  misery  with  the  “  beau¬ 
tiful  grounds,”  the  “  benches  beneath  the  old  chesnuts,” 
and  the  cozy,  decorated  “cubicles”  of  the  Gertrudes  and 
Bosalines  of  Highgate-hill,  we  have  forborne  to  deal,  as  becomes 
our  calling,  with  any  but  purely  temporal  considerations.  In 
respect  to  any  others  of  a  higher  nature,  we  can  only  say  that 
the  chief  agents  in  thus  inverting  the  ordinary  law  of  retribution 
and  reserving  the  reward  for  the  evil-doers,  are  no  ungodly 
laymen,  but  bishops  and  clergy  of  every  degree.  Doubtless  they 
believe  that  they  nave  their  scriptural  justification.  They  are 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  citing  the  text,  “  There  is  more  joy  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
just  persons  which  need  no  repentance but  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  their  application  of  the  text,  it  appears  that,  by  a  curious 
confusion  of  earthly  and  heavenly  enjoyments,  they  read  it, 
“  There  shall  be  more  victuals  on  earth  for  one  sinner  that 
repenteth  than  for  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  that  need  no 
repentance.” 


THE  HALICARNASSUS  MARBLES  RESTORED. 


THE  faculty  for  spoiling  a  good  thing  is  by  no  means  among 
the  least  curious  or  prominent  of  those  with  which  mankind 
is  endowed.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  an  exceptional  faculty, 
being  compounded  of  two  of  the  leading  principles  of  human 
nature — perversity  and  self-conceit.  It  usually  pays  its  possessor 
well.  In  all  ages  of  the  world,  the  man  who  spoils  a  good  thing 
receives  general  laudation,  or  at  least  creates  active  partisanship, 
in  his  own  generation — the  reaction  and  retribution  come  in  the 
next.  Eor  the  purposes  of  inexorable  Nemesis  and  poetic  justice 
that  answers  very  well ;  but  meanwhile  the  good  thing  has 
been  spoiled.  One  can  understand,  however,  how  the  plan  works 
for  the  time.  It  is  so  distinguished  a  position  to  occupy,  to  be 
able  to  say,  “  This  is  not  yet  good  enough.  I  see  how  it  can 
be  improved,  how  it  can  be  made  to  carry  itself  thoroughly 
out,  and  am  the  predestined  improver  and  completer.  You  fancy 
it  will  do  as  it  is,  but  I  know  better.  Only  let  me  have  my  own 
way,  and  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see.  I  am  the  man  who 
has  the  new  and  higher  development  in  petto.” 

Upon  nothing  does  the  faculty  for  spoiling  a  good  thing  exer¬ 
cise  itself  more  virulently  and  systematically  in  our  own  day 
than  upon  the  monuments  of  fine  art.  “  Restoration  ”  is  the 
modern  euphuism  for  the  process.  People  cannot  be  got  to  under¬ 
stand  that,  in  fine  art,  the  thing  once  done  is  done  for  ever — 
that  as  long  as  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  change  allow  it  to 
stand  at  all,  it  must  stand  just  so,  and  no  otherwise.  Art  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  patched  and  cobbled,  but,  if  good,  to  be 
preserved — if  bad,  to  be  replaced  or  destroyed — never  to  be 
“  done  up  again.”  The  work  of  one  brain  and  hand,  howsoever 
deciduous  or  maimed,  can  never  be  re-constituted  by  another 
brain  and  hand.  A  statue  which  has  lost  a  leg  is  exactly  in  the 


case  of  a  man  who  has  lost  a  leg.  No  process  on  earth  will  ever 
avail  to  give  either  a  new  leg  which  the  eye  of  surgery  or  of 
taste  can  recognise  as  a  vital  member  supplying  the  place  of  the 
lost  one.  The  man  may  get  a  wooden  prop,  and  the  statue  a  stone 
block,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  mechanical  support,  and  save  each 
from  tumbling  ;  and  there  an  end.  There  is  nothing  further  to 
be  done.  The  interest  of  a  work  of  art,  both  artistically  and 
archseologically,  consists  in  having  it  as  it  left  its  framer’s  hand. 
An  accident  which  mars  its  completeness  is  to  be  deplored — 
remedied  it  cannot  be,  and  no  remedy  ought  ever  to  be 
attempted.  A  Phidias  has  carved,  or  a  EafFaelle  has  painted,  a 
perfect  human  form — accident,  wanton  or  casual,  has  reduced 
that  form  to  a  trunk  or  a  hand.  That  hand  or  trunk  is  just  as 
sacred  as  the  complete  form  of  which  it  bears  solitary  record ; 
and  it  is  just  as  illegitimate  and  destnretive  to  add  to  it  as  it 
would  have  been  to  substitute  a  new  head  or  limbs  for  those 
which  time  might  have  spared  to  us.  Smith  or  Jones,  Eastlake 
or  Gibson,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  to  leave  it  as  it  is. 
Even  apart  from  this  unalterable  principle,  the  carver  who  can 
fashion  a  good  leg  has  something  else  to  do  than  stick  it  on  to 
another  man’s  good  torso— he  must  make  it  the  extremity  to  a 
good  torso  of  his  own.  The  carver  who  can  only  fashion  a  bad 
leg  has  no  business  to  turn  another  man’s  good  torso  into  a 
hybrid  and  a  caricature  by  tagging  it  on.  There  is.  no  doubt, 
such  a  thing  as  just  and  rightful  restoration.  If  a  build¬ 
ing  splits  or  sinks,  piece  it  or  prop  it  up  ;  if  a  mosaic  breaks, 
join  it;  if  a  picture  is  obscured,  clean  it;  if  a  statue  is  in 
fragments,  reunite  them.  To  neglect  these  repairs  were  mere 
supineness  or  fatuity.  But  these,  or  such  as  these,  are  all  that 
ought  to  be  done ;  and  even  here,  wherever  anything  is  needed 
beyond  replacing  the  work  in  its  original  condition,  the  right 
plan,  generally  speaking,  is  to  make  the  repair  visibly  a  mere 
excrescence,  and  necessary  makeshift  and  eyesore,  rather  than 
to  attempt  any  illusive  incorporation  into  the  original. 

We  regret  that  in  speaking  of  the  late  splendid  accession  to 
the  art-stores  of  the  British  Museum — the  Grecian  marbles  dug 
up  at  Halicarnassus— it  becomes  our  task  to  denounce,  as  a  fla¬ 
grant  instance  of  the  evil  on  which  we  have  been  commenting, 
the  restoring  process  now  in  course  of  application  to  them. 
Mausolus,  King  of  Caria,  reigned  at  Halicarnassus  in  the 
fourth  century  b.c.,  dying  probably  in  the  year  353  ;  and  the 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  sister  and  widow,  Arte¬ 
misia,  ranked,  as  every  one  knows,  among  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  Its  sculpture  was  the  work  of  Athenian  masters — 
Scopas,  Bryaxis,  Timotheus,  and  Leochares  —  each  of  whom 
took  one  side  of  the  monument  to  work  upon.  Vitruvius  would 
substitute  or  add  Praxiteles  to  Timotheus ;  but  this  statement 
does  not  appear  warranted  by  internal  evidence.  A  fifth  artist, 
Pythis,  sculptured  the  colossal  quadriga  which  surmounted  the 
Mausoleum — a  term,  we  need  hardly  observe,  whose  generic 
application  has  arisen  from  the  fame  of  this  specific  work.  The 
general  form  of  the  monument  was  a  pyramid  in  steps,  set  on  the 
top  of  a  columnar  rectangular  building.  The  conjectural  restora¬ 
tion  of  this,  to  modern  apprehensions,  very  abnormal  form  has 
been  a  stock  theme  for  antiquary  and  architect ;  and  what  with 
their  essays  and  the  actual  facts  recently  brought  to  light,  a 
defined  judgment  may  now  be  come  to  on  the  subject. 
Scholars  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
the  opening  fifteenth  century  for  furnishing  them  with  this 
subject  for  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity.  As  usual,  the  hand 
of  man  was  heavier  upon  the  world-wonder  than  the  hand  of 
time.  However  scored,  scarred,  and  bedimmed  by  the  latter, 
the  Mausoleum  still  bore  clear  record  of  itself,  until,  in  their 
contests  with  the  Turks,  the  Order  broke  it  up  into  building- 
stones  for  defence,  and  fused  its  goodly  carvings  into  their  pris¬ 
tine  lime.  Since  then,  it  has  been  nothing  but  a  shapeless  heap 
and  a  great  name. 

The  spirit  of  modern  research  has,  however,  reclaimed  some  of 
its  relics  for  our  instruction  and  admiration.  In  1846,  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe,  eleven  slabs  from  the 
Castle  of  Budrum,  the  modern  Halicarnassus,  were  recovered, 
and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  another,  of  which 
also  the  Museum  possesses  a  cast,  was  detected  at  Genoa, 
in  the  Villa  Negroni.  Mr.  Newton,  the  British  Consul  at 
Mitylene,  guessed,  ten  years  ago,  the  real  site  of  the  Mausoleum, 
and  about  two  years  have  elapsed  since  he  began  his  exca¬ 
vations.  These  have  been  richly  rewarded  —  so  richly  that 
not  only  has  it  been  found  necessary  to  deface  the  external 
colonnade  of  the  Museum  by  running  up  between  the  pillars  a 
glazed  shed  to  house  the  Halicarnassus  marbles,  pending  their 
final  allocation  in  the  main  building,  but  vast  numbers  of  articles 
remain  for  the  present  in  the  cellars.  There  are  more  than  two 
hundred  little  figures  in  terra  cotta — often  casts  from  the  same 
mould,  and  of  the  Roman  period,  an  entire  Homan  room — for  the 
exhibition  of  which  a  new  building  is  demanded,  besides 
numerous  mosaics,  and  the  like. 

The  real  treasures,  however,  which  have  rendered  the  search 
at  Budrum  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  antique  discovery 
are  those  bestowed  in  the  glazed  shed.  The  most  signal  result 
of  that  search,  for  the  archives  of  art,  is  the  recovery  of  the  first 
unquestionable  works  of  Scopas’  own  hand  still  extant — the  fi’iezes 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mausoleum  being  known  to  be  his 
sculpturing.  This  master,  one  of  the  most  renowned  and  con¬ 
summate  of  the  Athenian  school,  was  of  very  advanced  age  when 
these  slabs  of  the  Amazonian  War,  which  fully  answer  to  his 
fame,  came  from  his  chisel.  Among  the  other  masterpieces  are 
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the  trunk  of  a  horse,  with  the  trousered  limbs  of  its  male  rider ; 
the  head  and  neck  of  oue  colossal  horse,  and  the  hind  quarters 
of  another,  from  the  quadriga  by  Pythis ;  the  statue  of  Mausolus, 
bjr  the  same ;  a  sitting  female  colossus,  supposed  to  represent 
Artemisia,  but  wanting  the  hands  and  head  ;  the  lower  part  of  a 
draped  female  figure,  of  life-size,  and  treated  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  art ;  and  six  architectural  sculptures  of  lions,  taken  from  the 
castle-walls,  into  which  they  had  been  fixed  as  stone-blocks,  head 
outwards.  These  are  of  varying  merit,  and  scarcely  up  to  leonine 
grandeur  ;  but  the  fore  part  of  a  leopard,  with  the  retracted  ears, 
and  stealthy  head  and  action,  reaches  deeper  in  character. 

Having  happily  recovered  these  noble  works,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  what  remained  to  be  done — to  treat  them 
reverently,  and  guard  them  religiously — would  be  the  remaining 
step.  But  what  would  thus  have  become  of  the  honoured  prin¬ 
ciple  of  spoiling  a  good  thing,  and  what  worse  precedent  for  the 
future  could  have  been  furnished  P  The  controlling  powers  of 
the  Museum  had  only  to  look  within  their  own  walls  for  the 
alternative  which  lay  before  them.  On  the  one  side  they  might 
contemplate  the  Townley  Venus — almost  the  most  absolutely 
perfect  female  form  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us — 
degraded  and  mystified  by  the  modern  arm  stuck  on  to  it  by 
recent  connoisseurship.  On  the  other,  they  had  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  sublime  and  mighty  relics — wrecks,  if  you  like,  though 
not  properly  to  be  called  so — which  no  puny  whipster  has 
dared  to  lay  his  finger  on.*  Conceive  the  Theseus  with  an 
improvised  foot,  or  the  portentous  bosoms  of  the  Fates  suited 
with  headpieces  from  a  studio  in  Belgravia!  The  controlling 
powers  have  laid  the  meaner  lesson  to  heart,  and  consigned  the 
Halicarnassus  Marbles  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mr.  West- 
macott  as  superintending  restorer,  and  a  staff  of  modellers 
as  working  genii.  What  Mr.  Westmacott’s  superintendence 
may  have  practically  amounted  to  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire — 
the  upshot  being  only  too  plain,  that,  if  active,  it  has  produced, 
and,  if  passive,  permitted,  a  very  deplorable  defacement  of  the 
marbles.  That  is  the  worst  of  it — that  the  good  things  are 
spoiled.  The  next  worst  is,  that  the  damage  is  not  gratuitous,  but 
to  be  paid  for  in  hard  cash ;  and  surely  a  nation  which  thinks 
twice  before  it  incurs  an  outlay  for  the  benefit  of  art,  might  ponder 
thrice  before  disbursing  for  its  maltreatment. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Halicarnassus  marbles  have  been 
dealt  with  exemplifies  to  a  nicety  both  the  right  and  the  wrong 
restoration.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  piecing 
to  be  done.  The  statue  of  Mausolus,  for  instance,  ten  feet  high, 
is  recomposed  out  of  more  than  fifty  fragments.  He  now  stands 
complete,  as  of  old,  save  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  one  foot,  and 
the  arms  and  hands  which  used  to  hold  the  chariot-reins.  This 
piecing  required  to  be  done ;  and  it  has  been  accomplished  not 
only  nnexccptionably,  but  excellently.  There  the  zeal  of  Mr. 
Westmacott  and  his  assistants  should  have  ceased.  But  the 
case  is  far  otherwise.  The  hind-quarters  of  the  colossal  horse 
did  not  look  sightly  enough.  They  must  have  a  pair  of  plaster 
legs  to  match  (studied  apparently  from  a  very  common  cast 
which  adorned  the  classic  shed  on  the  occasion  of  our  recent 
visit)  or  not  even  to  match,  as  we  incline  to  think  that  to 
the  hind-quarters  sculptured  by  poor  old  Pythis,  legs  with  a 
more  decided  and  contracted  action  belonged.  Any  one  who 
wishes  to  see  the  difference  between  the  power  and  character  of 
the  original  and  the  adjunct  may  compare  the  plaster  hoofs 
with  one  recovered  from  Budrum.  We  believe,  however,  that 
this  antique  hoof  belongs  to  the  horse  of  which  the  head  and 
neck  remain,  and  which,  as  accurate  observation  has  ascertained, 
is  on  a  slightly  larger  scale  than  the  hind-quarters.  We  canuot 
say  what  further  “improvements”  remain  in  store  for  these 
-fragments.  Probably  the  fore-quarters  may  receive  their  due 
quantum  of  legs  as  well  as  tho  hind-quarters ;  and  the  two  stand 
at  present  in  a  suspicious  proximity  which  almost  suggests  that 
these  two  segments  of  varying  scale  are  to  be  united  by  a  trunk. 
The  spirit  of  modern  restoration  is  equal  even  to  such  an  achieve¬ 
ment  as  that.  Mausolus  has  received  a  new  left  foot  and  left 
side  of  the  head — the  Artemisia  a  right  knee  of  plaster.  Still 
more  objectionable,  if  that  be  possible,  is  the  doom  decreed  to 
the  beautiful  antique  to  which  we  have  alluded  as  the  “  lower 
part  of  a  draped  female  figure.”  The  plinth  on  which  this  stands 
is  marked  out  u  ith  a  slight  and  characterless  indication  of  a  foot 
and  ankle,  which  are  to  be  carved  in  completion  of  the  legs  now 
fractured  just  below  the  curve  of  the  calf. 

To  say  that  these  wretched  modernisms  will  bespeak  their 
origin  plainly  enough  to  the  educated  eye  is  only  to  say  that 
they  degrade  the  works  upon  which  they  are  foisted,  and  ought 
with  all  speed  to  be  abolished.  We  would  fain  hope — though  it 
may  be  hoping  against  hope — that  some  spark  of  late  compunc¬ 
tion  may  yet  linger  in  the  official  bosom,  and  that  t^iis  mis¬ 
chievous  folly  may  be  summarily  stopped  from  proceeding 
further,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  has  already  proceeded,  be  reduced 
from  its  native  nothingness  to  literal  nothing. 

*  Ti  e  cite  the  Elgin  Marbles  as  instances  of  the  right  course  as  regards 
non-interference  with  the  present  condition  of  the  figures  in  point  of  dilapida¬ 
tion,  &c.  Till  recently  they  might  have  been  cited  as  well  treated  in  all 
respects;  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case  since  the  scrubbing  of  their  surfaces, 
which  is  due,  we  suppose,  to  the  same  itching  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie 
which  has  dictated  the  tampering  with  the  Halicarnassus  Marbles.  According 
to  appearance,  the  surfaces  have  home  the  brunt  of  this  operation  not  with¬ 
out  real  injury.  They  certainly  look  disagreeable  in  their  present  state ;  and 
the  very  best  which  the  Museum  authorities  can  possibly  have  to  say  for  them¬ 
selves  is  that  time  will  restore  them  to  their  former  satisfactory  aspect.  But 
then  why  make  them  look  unsightly  meanwhile? 


REVIEWS. 


CARLYLE’S  HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  II. 

Third  Notice. 

B.  CABLYLE  is  a  wise  and  instructive  teacher,  but  only  to 
pupils  who  bring  an  active  and  discriminating  intelligence 
to  the  apprehension  of  his  doctrine.  His  writings  have  diffused 
some  erroneous  opinions  among  his  hastier  admirers,  while  they 
have  revived  and  strengthened  numerous  prejudices  in  the 
large  class  which  is  repelled  by  startling  propositions  expressed 
iu  an  unfamiliar  language.  The  mischief,  however,  which  arises 
from  misunderstanding  is  trivial  and  temporary,  as  it  incessantly 
tends  to  cure  itself,  and  the  promulgation  of  one  original  thought 
or  living  image  may  be  set  off'  against  a  thousand  instances  of 
blundering  credulity  or  ignorant  contradiction.  The  babblers 
who  have  overrun  the  scent,  and  the  laggards  who  are  pottering 
behind,  will  sooner  or  later  find  it  necessary  to  try  backward 
and  forward  to  the  precise  point  where  the  old  hound  first  gave 
tongue.  Exaggeration  and  paradox  have  been  effective  instru¬ 
ments  of  persuasion  from  the  first  dawn  of  human  rhetoric,  and 
as  long  as  passion  appeals  to  feeling,  no  less  than  reason  to 
intellect,  the  speaker  or  writer  who  desires  to  exercise  a  practical 
influence  will  involuntarily  challenge  attention  for  the  truth 
which  he  has  to  proclaim  by  connecting  it  with  surprising  or  even 
sophistical  consequences.  The  fanatics  who  have  deprived  them¬ 
selves  of  hand  or  of  eye,  in  conformity  to  a  supposed  injunction, 
throw  no  discredit  on  the  Scriptural  precept  which  their  literal 
stupidity  has  perversely  misunderstood.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  bom 
orator  of  the  prophetic  type,  and  he  instinctively  embodies  sound 
principles  in  maxims  and  examples  which  are  sometimes  in  the 
highest  degree  questionable.  Nothing  is  easier  in  many  cases 
than  to  prove  that  his  corollaries  are  mistaken,  while  it  is  sufficient 
for  his  purpose  that  the  controversy  which  he  has  provoked  esta¬ 
blishes  the  truth  of  his  main  proposition.  His  later  writings  are 
inconveniently  loaded  with  denunciations  of  Parliamentary  con¬ 
stitutions,  of  literary  pursuits,  and  generally  of  all  written  and 
spoken  utterances ;  but  his  disciples  and  critics  will  do  well  to 
withhold  their  adhesion  or  indignation  until  they  are  quite  certain 
that  they  understand  the  ultimate  purpose  of  his  doctrine.  To 
do  the  servile  upholders  of  modern  despotism  justice,  they  have 
always  regarded  with  suspicion  an  ally  whose  attacks  upon  free¬ 
dom  generally  involve  a  dissatisfied  or  revolutionary  element ; 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  a  writer  of  world¬ 
wide  celebrity  is  really  the  inveterate  enemy  of  every  form  of 
literature.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Carlyle  does  his 
utmost  to  persuade  himself  and  others  that  silence,  compared 
with  speech,  is  in  all  cases  as  gold  to  silver.  It  probably  never 
occurred  to  any  other  mind  to  suggest  that  David  wasted  his 
time  in  writing  the  Psalms.  “Nobody  in  these  days  has  the 
least  notion  of  the  sinful  waste  there  is  in  talk,  whether  by  pen 
or  tongue.  Better,  probably,  that  King  Frederick  had  written 
no  verses ;  nay,  I  know  not  that  David’s  Psalms  did  David’s 
Kingship  any  good.”  The  illustration  is  sufficiently  paradoxical, 
as  it  may  be  assumed  that,  if  the  Psalmist  is  condemned, 
no  subsequent  writer  will  meet  with  approval  or  toleration ; 
and  yet  Mr.  Carlyle  twice  interrupts  his  narrative  to  explain 
that  certain  points  of  European  history  are  only  important  from 
their  remote  bearing  on  the  composition  of  Tristram  Shandy. 
The  Vigo  expedition  and  an  eighteen  months’  siege  of  Gibraltar 
are,  it  seems,  memorable  for  the  presence  of  Lieutenant  Sterne, 
whose  character  was  afterwards  idealized  by  the  genius  of  his 
son  in  the  immortal  portrait  of  Uncle  Toby.  Neither  Mr.  Carlyle 
nor  Epimenides  really  intended  to  cut  the  ground  from  under 
themselves  by  asserting  that  all  Cretans,  or  all  authors,  were  liars, 
or  even  triflers.  The  sentences  which  follow  the  criticism  on 
David  will  perhaps  explain  the  proposition  of  which  the  censure 
on  the  Psalms  is  a  corollary.  “  Fine  aspirations,  generous  con¬ 
victions,  purposes — they  are  thought  very  fine ;  but  it  is  good  on 
various  accounts  to  keepthom  rather  silent;  strictly  unvocal,  except 
on  call  of  real  business,  so  dangerous  are  they  for  becoming  conscious 
of  themselves.  Most  things  do  not  ripen  at  all  except  under¬ 
ground” — which  is  a  rather  singular  assertion.  “  And  it  is  a  sad 
but  sure  truth,  that  every  time  you  speak  of  a  fine  purpose,  espe¬ 
cially  if  with  eloquence  and  to  the  admiration  of  the  bystanders, 
there  is  the  less  chance  of  your  ever  making  a  fact  of  it  in  your 
poor  life.”  With  this  explanation  the  denunciation  of  the  sinful 
waste  of  talk  is  equally  intelligible  and  just.  Every  genuine 
Englishman  detests  elaborate  displays  of  feeling  in  public  or  in 
private,  and  concurs  in  the  opinion  that  fine  aspirations  ought  to 
be  “  strictly  unvocal,  except  on  call  of  real  business.”  If  it  suits 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  humour  to  forget  the  use  of  the  tongue  and  the  pen 
in  the  government  of  men,  the  partial  truth  which  he  expresses 
in  censure  of  ostentatious  and  self-conscious  loquacity  is  not  the 
less  true  because  it  is  fragmentary  and  insufficient. 

Discriminating  minds  may  profit  by  Mr.  Carlyle’s  tirades 
against  representative  Government,  and  yet  preserve  a  profound 
disbelief  in  the  virtue  and  expediency  of  despotism.  The  truth 
that  in  politics,  as  in  morals,  there  is  always  a  right  and  a  wrong 
independent  of  popular  suffrage,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
practical  conclusion  that  the  truth  is  best  ascertained  by  public 
conflicts  of  opinion.  The  bulk  of  mankind  must  be  guided  by 
their  rulers,  and  the  question  is  only  whether  they  ought  to  be 
led  or  driven.  Frederick  the  Great  sometimes  declared  that  if 
the  officers  of  an  army  knew  their  business,  it  was  impossible  for 
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the  soldiers  to  be  too  stupid ;  and  perhaps  populations  approxi¬ 
mating  to  the  same  type  of  perfection  might  form  the  most 
desirable  subjects  of  an  absolute  Government.  But  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  have  unfortunately  feelings  and  wishes,  or 
even  in  some  instances  opinions  of  their  own,  and  it  is  absurd  to 
drag  a  locomotive  engine  along  by  main  force  instead  of  touching 
the J handle  which  sets  the  machinery  in  motion.  Frederick 
William  I.  accomplished,  by  mere  force  of  arbitrary  will,  results 
which  he  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  attain  by  the 
spontaneous  co-operation  of  his  rude  and  primitive  subjects;  but 
his  cane  and  his  gibbets  would  have  been  as  unsuitable  to  England 
as  a  system  of  universal  suffrage  to  a  man  of  war.  The  fallacy 
of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  doctrine  is  indeed  so  transparent,  that  it  is  less 
necessary  to  expose  it  than  to  show  how  easily  it  may  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  his  deeper  creed.  Effective  power  is  always  deserving 
of  respect,  but  the  eloquence  which  wields  at  will  a  fierce 
democracy  is  a  force  as  legitimate  as  that  which  emanates  from 
“  Macedon  or  Artaxerxes’  throne.” 

Frederick  William’s  name  has,  in  popular  estimation,  been 
rendered  at  once  hateful  and  ridiculous  in  connexion  with 
his  extravagant  demeanour  to  his  famous  son.  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
account  of  the  proceedings  which  culminated  in  the  judicial 
murder  of  Katte  is  the  most  graphic,  and  consequently  the 
most  tragic,  version  of  a  story  which  can  only  be  read  with 
wondering  indignation.  “  ‘  Never  was  such  a  transaction  before 
or  since  in  modern  history,’  cries  the  angry  reader;  ‘cruel, like 

the  grinding  of  human  hearts  under  millstones — like - ,’  or, 

indeed,  like  the  doings  of  the  gods,  which  are  cruel,  though  not 
that  alone?”  It  maybe  answered  that  the  cruelty  which  was 
justly  attributed  to  the  King  of  Prussia  is  but  metaphorically 
ascribed  to  destiny,  or  “the  doings  of  the  gods.”  After 
repeatedly  striking  the  Crown-Prince  in  public,  Frederick 
William,  with  stupid  and  perverse  malignity,  regarded  his  son’s 
urpose  of  escape  as  a  breach  of  the  military  law  which  condemns 
esertion.  The  accomplice  of  the  plan  was  put  to  death  in 
despite  of  the  more  lenient  sentence  of  the  court-martial,  and  it 
seems  that  Frederick  himself  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the 
intercession  of  the  Emperor.  The  only  excuse  for  the  King’s 
conduct  is  to  be  found  in  the  suggestion  that  from  the  discovery 
of  the  intended  escape  to  the  termination  of  the  crisis  he  was 
half  mad  and  wholly  drunk — an  irresponsible  and  semi-lunatic 
tyrant.  A  larger  and  truer  apology  is,  however,  contained  in  the 
detailed  history  of  his  reign.  A  vigorous,  successful,  and,  on 
the  whole,  beneficent  ruler,  ought  not  to  be  judged  with  exclu¬ 
sive  reference  to  the  crimes  and  follies  which  occupied  a  single 
month  of  his  life.  Frederick  William  lived  to  esteem  the  son 
whom  he  had  so  deeply  injured,  and  to  command  in  turn  his 
genuine  respect.  Mr.  Carlyle’s  appreciation  of  his  merit  as  the 
creator  of  the  Prussian  army  and  financial  system  is  fully  shared 
by  the  most  competent  German  authorities.  Niebuhr,  Schlosser, 
and  Ranke  have  all  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  Prussia  owes 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  her  greatness  to  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  Frederick  William  I. 

Mr.  Carlyle’s  sympathetic  condemnation  of  the  King’s  fancy 
for  gigantic  soldiers  is  as  just  as  it  is  characteristically 
humorous : — 

That  probably  for  any  nation  in  the  long  ran,  and  certainly  for  the  Prus 
sian  nation  straightway,  life  or  death  depends  on  the  army — Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam’s  head,  in  an  inarticulate  manner,  was  full  of  this  just  notion;  and  all 

his  life  was  spent  in  organizing  it  as  a  practical  fact . He  watched  over 

it  like  an  Argus,  with  eyes  which  reached  everywhere.  Discipline  shall  be 
as  exact  as  Euclid — short  of  perfection  wc  do  not  stop.  Discipline,  and  ever 
better  discipline ;  enforcement  of  the  rule  in  all  points,  improvement  of  the 
rule  itself  where  possible,  were  the  great  Drill-sergeant’s  continual  care.  .  .  . 
We  said  it  was  the  “poetic  ideal”  of  Frederick  William,  who  is  a  dumb  poet 
in  several  particulars,  and  requires  the  privileges  of  genius  from  those  who 
read  his  dumb  poem.  It  must  be  owned,  he  rises  into  the  fantastic  here  and 
there,  and  has  crotchets  of  ultra-perfection  for  his  army,  which  are  not. 
rational  at  all — crotchets  that  grew  ever  madder  the  further  he  followed 
them.  This  life-guard  regiment,  of  foot,  for  instance,  in  which  the  Crown- 
Prince  now  is — Frederick  William  got  it  iu  his  father’s  time,  no  doubt  a 
regiment  then  of  fair  qualities,  and  he  has  kept  drilling  it,  improving  it,  a3 
poets  polish  stanzas,  unweariedly  ever  since  ....  2400  sons  of  Anak  in  all. 
Sublime  enough,  largely  perfect  to  the  royal  eye,  such  amass  of  shining  giants 
in  their  long-drawn  regularities  and  mathematical  manoeuvrings,  like  some 
streak  of  Promethean  lightning  realized  here  at  last  in  the  vulgar  dusk  of 
things. 

The  King’s  Tabagie,  or  smoking  club,  which  he  nightly  attended 
with  his  old  generals  and  favourite  companions,  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  many  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  vehement  denunciations  of 
“  Parliamentary  eloquence : — ” 

The  substitution  of  tobacco  smoke  for  Parliamentary  eloquenoe  is  by  some 
held  to  be  a  great  improvement  ....  Tobacco  smoke  is  the  one  element  in 
which,  by  our  European  manners,  men  can  sit  silent  together  without 
embarrassment,  and  where  no  man  is  bound  to  speak  one  word  more  than 
he  has  actually  and  veritably  got  to  say.  Nay,  rather  every  man  is  admo¬ 
nished  and  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  honour,  and  even  of  personal  ease,  to 
stop  short  of  that  point ;  at  all  events  to  hold  his  peace,  and  take  to  his  pipe 
again,  the  instant  he  has  spoken  his  meaning,  if  he  chance  to  have  any.” 

The  precedent  of  the  Tobacco-Parliament  of  Potsdam,  with 
Mr.  Carlyle  for  its  Hansard,  scarcely  supports  his  preference  of 
silence  and  privacy  to  public  discussion.  According  to  his  version 
of  the  proceedings,  the  Tabagie  gave  the  two  black  artists,  as  he 
calls  them,  Seckendorf  and  Grumkow,  all  the  facility  which  could 
be  desired  for  spying  and  lying,  for  domestic  mischief,  and 
treachery  in  relation  to  foreign  transactions.  A  single  Opposition 
speech  reported  in  a  newspaper  might  have  opened  the  King’s 
eyes  to  the  deceptions  which  were  practised  with  impunity  in  the 


hole-and-corner  Tobacco-Parliament.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  villany  of  Grumkow  is  somewhat  exaggerated  by  the  indignant 
historian;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  Seckendorf,  as  Austrian 
Resident  at  Potsdam,  could  have  been  expected  to  waver  in  his 
devotion  to  Imperial  interests  or  caprices.  Frederick  William 
himself  was  deeply  impressed  with  a  traditional  feeling  of  loyalty 
to  the  head  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  was  unfortunate  that 
he  was  habitually  opposed  to  George  II.,  who,  like  himself,  was 
deeply  imbued  with  German  patriotism,  and  with  instinctive 
suspicion  of  the  neighbours  whom  the  Prussian  King  always 
designated  as  Blitz-Franzosen. 

No  living  writer  is  more  ready  than  Mr.  Carlyle  to  provoke 
multiform  criticism  and  contradiction ;  but,  after  all  the  contro¬ 
versies  which  he  challenges  are  exhausted,  the  distinctive  merit 
of  his  work  will  be  found  to  consist  in  a  living  presentation  of 
events,  and  especially  of  characters.  The  portrait  of  Frederick 
William  is  as  original,  as  dramatic,  and  as  true  as  that  of  Johnson 
in  Boswell’s  Life,  or  of  Walter  Shandy  in  Sterne’s  immortal 
fiction.  There  is  no  rhetorical  antithesis  to  prove  that  qualities 
which  existed  in  combination  were  nevertheless  absurdly  incom¬ 
patible.  The  man,  represented  as  he  lived,  is  recognised  as  the 
same,  whether  he  is  polishing  the  giant  stanzas  of  his  military 
poem  to  fanciful  perfection,  or  storming  in  irrational  violence 
against  his  obnoxious  son.  The  story  of  his  last  illness,  in  the 
midst  of  deep  and  genuine  pathos,  still  recalls  the  rugged  eccen¬ 
tricities  which  had  characterized  his  life.  His  confession  to  the 
pious  Berlin  minister,  in  the  presence  of  his  smoking  generals,  is 
at  the  same  time  touching  and  amusing : — 

“  What  is  there  to  conceal  P  They  are  men  of  honour  and  my  friends.” 
“  Well,”  said  the  King,  in  answer  to  the  honest  preacher’s  exhortations,  “  I 
will  forgive  all  men — I  do.  You,  Feekin  (the  Queen,  Sophie,  Sophiechen, 
Fiechen),  write  to  your  brother,  unforgiveablest  of  human  beings  (George  II.), 
after  I  am  dead,  that  I  forgave  him,  died  in  peace  with  him.”  “  Better  his 
Majesty  should  write  at  once,”  suggests  Boloff.  “  No,  after  I  am  dead,”  per¬ 
sists  the  son  of  Nature ;  “  that  will  be  safer.” 

Every  reader  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  history  will  be  satisfied  that 
Frederick  William  himself  was  not  the  unforgiveablest  of  humap 
beings. 


PICO  OF  MIRANDOLA* 

AMONG  the  great  names  of  the  past  which  have  gradually 
been  obscured  and  passed  out  of  sight,  few  have  suffered 
more  total  eclipse  than  that  of  Pico  of  Mirandola.  He  was  once 
among  the  foremost  men,  as  a  thinker  and  an  influence,  in  one  of 
the  greatest  ages  of  the  world’s  history.  Two  Popes  honoured 
and  protected  him ;  two  Kings  strove  in  vain  towin  him  to  their 
service ;  he  was  the  intimate  and  flattered  correspondent  of 
Ficino,  Politian,  and  Ermolao  Barbaro.  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  when 
on  his  deathbed,  sent  for  Pico,  that  he  might  press  his  hand 
before  he  died  ;  and  Lorenzo’s  unquailing  foe,  Savonarola,  sus¬ 
pended  his  stern  denunciations  of  sin  that  he  might  weep  with 
the  faithful  in  St.  Mark’s  over  the  early  death  of  Pico  himself 
in  the  next  year.  A  short  distich  over  the  grave  of  so  great  a  life 
told  the  world  his  name,  and  assumed  that  they  knew  the  rest. 
The  boast  might  appear  well-founded.  The  young  man’s  pub¬ 
lished  works  were  mostly  on  abstruse  or  uninviting  subjects  ;  but 
the  heavy  folio  went  through  seven  editions  in  the  course  of  a  single 
century.  Scaliger  spoke  of  the  author  as  a  faultless  monster.  Late 
in  the  next  century,  an  edition  of  the  private  correspondence  was 
published;  but  the  selection  was  ominous  of  coming  neglect.  Some 
fifty  years  later,  Voltaire,  writing  to  instruct  the  Marquise  de 
Chatelet  in  the  history  of  civilization,  fixed  on  Pico  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  man  of  his  period,  and  wittily  showed  up  his  scholastic 
phraseology  and  belief  in  magic.  Probably  the  knowledge  of 
Pico’s  devotional  tendencies  suggested  the  comparison  with 
Pascal  and  Arnauld,  and  sharpened  Voltaire’s  sarcasm  against 
all  who  wasted  their  time  “  dans  ces  graves  demences.”  Any¬ 
how,  the  master  had  spoken ;  and  later  writers  have  done  little 
more  than  copy  Voltaire’s  criticism,  and  add  a  few  facts  from 
Briicker  or  Tiraboschi.  Unquestionably  there  are  very  few 
who  will  ever  care  to  study  Pico  for  himself.  He  is  not  the 
founder  of  aschool;  andthe  human  interestwhich  he  took  in  all  that 
was  going  on  around  him  gives  his  works  a  temporary  character. 
He  wrote  them  not  for  all  time,  but  for  the  men  of  Florence  and 
Rome  of  his  own  day.  On  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  care  to 
examine,  Pico’s  life  has  the  charm  of  a  romance.  We  get  to 
understand  the  strong  personal  love  which  grew  up  in  all  who 
knew  him,  and  which  shielded  his  name  from  insult  in  the  car¬ 
nival  time  of  literary  scurrility ;  and,  above  all,  we  can  discern 
the  burning  thoughts  and  prophetical  instincts  of  a  nature  whose 
rigid  dialectical  discipline  assisted,  but  never  controlled,  a  poet’s 
inspiration  and  an  apostle’s  charity. 

Giovanni  Pico  of  Mirandola  was  born  in  1463,  and  was  the 
youngest  son  of  a  petty  Prince  of  Concordia  and  Mirandola,  by 
a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Boiardo,  the  poet.  The  young  Pico 
did  not  shame  his  ancestry.  His  memory,  while  he  was  still 
young,  was  so  retentive  that  he  could  repeat  backwards  a  poem 
which  he  had  once  heard  read  aloud  ;  and  his  powers  of  improvi¬ 
sation  gave  him  early  rank  among  the  poets  and  orators  of  his 
native  country.  In  spite  of  this  predilection  for  liberal  studies, 
he  was  sent,  when  only  fourteen,  apparently  from  the  mistaken 
piety  of  his  mother,  to  study  canon  law  at  Bologna,  and 
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actually  obtained  the  rank  of  a  prothonotary  apostolic.  But  after 
two  years,  the  burning  thirst  for  knowledge  drove  him  out  into 
foreign  lands,  to  study  the  mechanical  dialectics  of  Lully  at  Paris, 
or  to  write  fluent  Latin  under  Baptista  Mantuanus.  Unhappily, 
in  the  course  of  these  wanderings,  Pico  met  with  an  impostor 
who  sold  him  sixty  manuscripts  of  Esdras.  These  were  said 
to  contain  the  hidden  and  sublimer  sense  of  the  Scriptures 
which  had  been  delivered  in  constant  tradition  from  Joshua 
downwards ;  and  their  constant  presagings[of  Christianity,  which, 
in  reality,  proved  these  documents  to  be  forgeries,  flattered  Pico’s 
fondness  for  unsuspected  harmonies,  and  were  welcomed  as  an 
undoubted  proof  of  authenticity.  Under  oath  that  he  would 
never  communicate  his  knowledge,  he  obtained  instruction  in 
Chaldaic  from  a  certain  Mithridates.  And  now,  after  seven 
years  of  restless  study,  Pico  turned  his  steps  to  Rome,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  a  tournament  of  learning,  such  as  the  world  has  never 
again  witnessed.  An  unrivalled  master  of  dialectics,  he  had  ex¬ 
tracted  four  hundred  theses  from  the  Neo  -  Platonists,  the 
Schoolmen,  the  writers  on  Magic,  and  the  Talmudists ; 
to  these  he  added  five  hundred  of  his  own  creation,  and 
roposed  to  defend  them  against  all  comers :  and  in  true^ 
nightly  style,  lie  added  that  he  would  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
those  who  accepted  his  challenge.  No  one  took  up  the  glove. 
It  was  not  that  the  propositions  were  confined  to  a  narrow  field 
or  were  beyond  controversy — they  stretched  out  over  the  whole 
domain  of  knowledge.  Amid  much  rubbish  and  much  sense 
which  the  scholastic  terminology  has  disguised,  a  few  may  be 
quoted,  which  display  the  tendencies  of  their  author.  Among 
the  psychological,  we  find  that  “the  soul  learns  all  knowledge  in 
learning  to  know  itself;”  and  that  “we  ascend  to  wisdom,  beauty, 
and  goodness,  through  intellect,  love,  and  faith” — probably  that 
faith  which  he  elsewhere  distinguishes  from  credulity,  and 
defines  as  the  immediate  intuition  of  God  by  the  soul.  Physics 
seem  to  be  his  weakest  side,  although  his  admirers  have  claimed 
for  him  intimations  of  the  vital  principle,  the  decomposition 
of  matter,  steam,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  But  chance 
expressions,  such  as  that  “  nothing  in  nature  can  suffer 
death  or  corruption,”  or  about  the  perpetual  flux  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  must  not  hastily  be  strained  into  an  anticipation  of 
modern  science.  All  that  can  be  safely  said  is,  that  he  knew 
something  of  the  laws  of  motion,  of  atmospheric  resistance, 
of  light,  and  of  colour.  And  his  distinction  that  “  mathematics 
teach  nothing,  but  are  the  road  to  all  knowledge,”  is  at  least 
happily  expressed.  Unfortunately,  Pico’s  speculations  had 
a  special  bent  towards  theology,  and  the  hearty  human  kindness 
of  his  nature  made  it  certain  that  he  would  deviate  from  the 
rigid  orthodoxy  of  the  schoolmen.  There  is  a  suspicious  charity 
in  the  propositions  that  “a  soul  does  not  sink  altogether 
when  it  begins  to  glide  downwards,”  or  that  “  Christ  at  the  Last 
Judgment  will  judge  not  only  in  human  nature,  but  according  to 
human  nature.”  But  the  subtle  zeal  of  the  theologians  whom 
Pico’s  assumption  of  universal  knowledge  had  irritated,  found 
more  dangerous  doctrine  even  than  this.  Thirteen  guilty 
theses  were  extracted.  One  of  these  had  explained  away  the 
descent  into  hell ;  another  had  attacked  the  worship  of  the 
cross  and  images;  a  third  said  that  belief  was  not  optional; 
a  fourth  asserted  the  salvation  of  Origen ;  and  a  fifth  sur¬ 
mised  that  a  finite  sin  could  not  incur  an  infinite  punish¬ 
ment.  Even  Pico’s  Cabbalistic  lore  was  an  unofficial  count 
in  the  clamour  against  him.  One  of  the  doctors  explained  how 
Cabbala  had  been  a  false  and  devilish  man,  who  wrote  much 
against  Christ,  and  who  had  founded  a  sect  called  Cabbalists. 
Fortunately,  Pico  had  declared  beforehand  that  he  submitted  all 
he  wrote  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See.  His  apology  was  at 
once  admitted,  although  Innocent  VIII.  judged  the  questions 
to  be  dangerous  subjects  of  discussion,  and  forbade  cither  them 
or  their  defence  to  be  published.  Some  years  later  the  attack 
was  revived.  It  was  said  that  Pico  had  fled  to  France,  and 
broken  his  oath  that  he  would  no  longer  teach  the  contro¬ 
verted  points.  But  he  silenced  the  accusation  by  his  instant 
return  to  Italy.  Under  the  next  Pope,  Alexander  VI., 
a  commission  reported  favourably  upon  “  the  good  and 
sound  intention  and  sincere  faith”  of  the  author;  and  Pico’s 
works  appeared  henceforward  under  the  formal  sanction  of  a 
Papal  Bull. 

It  would  have  been  unexampled  if  such  a  man,  of  princely  birth 
and  unrivalled  reputation,  and  cast  young  upon  the  world,  had 
been  a  stranger  to  the  love  of  women.  But,  indeed,  Pico’s  form 
was  one  of  no  common  beauty— tall  and  graceful,  with  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  a  gentleman;  with  quick  grey  eyes,  long  yellow  hair,  and 
a  quiet  sweetness  of  expression  ;  such  a  form  and  face  as  often 
meets  us  in  the  sketches  of  Raphael.  His  temper  was  never 
ruffled,  and  he  was  generous  to  profusion;  even  when  asceticism 
had  reduced  the  proportions  of  his  meals,  they  were  still  served 
at  table  in  the  old  lordly  style.  But  now  lie  was  five-and-twenty, 
and  a  man  of  the  world.  Many  noble  women  loved  him — these 
were  the  timesof  Borgia — and  he  himself,  says  his  pious  chronicler, 
“  swerving  somewhat  from  the  way  of  life,  turned  aside  to  vanity.” 
It  is  impossible  to  decide  now  whether  Pico’s  loves  were  pure  or 
guilty.  Ample  record  of  them  existed  once  in  five  books  of  Latin 
epigrams  and  numerous  Italian  poems  ;  but  Pico  recalled  all  the 
copies  in  circulation,  and  committed  them  to  the  flames.  Ho 
himself  declared  that  they  were  foolish  and  unworthy  ofhis  repu¬ 
tation  ;  but  Politian  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  sweetly  con¬ 
ceived  or  more  neatly  expressed,  and  evidently  ascribed  their 
destruction  to  religious  zeal.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  Savonarola 


was  the  instigator  of  this  sacrifice ;  his  ascendancy7  over  Pico 
began  about  this  time ;  and  the  man  who  wished  to  see  Florence 
one  vast  monastery,  would  naturally  consider  love-sonnets 
criminal.  But,  by  a  strange  chance,  one  of  these  poems  has 
been  preserved  : — 

Since  first  the  glorious  eyes,  that  kindled  love 
In  this  once  frozen  heart,  taught  me  to  raise 
For  my  eternal  Lord  the  notes  of  praise, 

Past  one  full  year  the  happy  seasons  move. 

Oh,  blessed  day !  that  bade  my  spirit  prove 
This  dear  disquiet,  while  a  ceaseless  fire 
Quickens  my  being  with  such  sweet  desire, 

That  dimmer  seems  the  crown  of  saints  above. 

Pleasure,  the  love  of  ease,  the  lazy  day, 

Had  bound  my  senses  in  enchanted  sleep, 

Where  still  the  vulgar  lie,  earth’s  baser  part ; 

Love  showed  me  where  the  golden  distance  lay  — 

And  if  my  song  to  thee  seem  true  and  deep, 

Lady,  my  wit  is  quickened  by  my  heart. 

These  lines  certainly  point  to  one  strong  attachment.  It  is  a 
page  torn  out  of  a  life’s  history — we  know  not  the  beginning  or 
end  of  the  poet's  love.  Perhaps  it  passed  away  noiselessly7 ; 
perhaps,  if  we  knew  more,  it  might  explain  his  gradual  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  world.  The  religious  character  of  the  lines  is 
very  marked.  Evidently  the  writer  lives  already  in  that  spiritual 
world  from  which  his  metaphors  are  drawn.  Three  other  poems 
by  Pico  have  been  printed.  One  is  a  hymn  in  Latin  elegiacs — it 
had  better  havebeen  burned,  and  another  Italian  sonnet  spared  to 
us.  A  Latin  ode  to  his  friend  Benivieni,  and  an  Italian  paraphrase 
of  it,  complete  the  catalogue.  Roscoe  has  praised  the  latter ; 
but  modern  critics  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  thoughts  which 
were  first  expressed  feebly  in  a  foreign  language  do  not  gain  by 
translation  back  into  their  own. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  Pico  determined  to  withdraw  from 
the  world.  By  a  family  arrangement,  he  gave  up  his  share  of 
the  estate,  and  retired  to  a  small  property  at  Corvule,  near  Ferrara. 
Family  reasons  seem  to  have  determined  this  choice  of  a  resi¬ 
dence  ;  but  he  must  have  been  constantly  at  Florence,  and  his 
friend  Benivieni,  who  acted  a3  his  almoner,  was  of  that  city. 
Probably  the  appointment  ofhis  countryman,  Savonarola,  to  the 
Priory  of  St.  Mark’s — which  Pico,  it  is  said,  obtained  for  him 
from  Lorenzo  de’  Medici — was  a  strong  attraction  to  the 
walls  of  the  capital  of  letters.  But  the  student’s  mode  of 
life  never  seems  to  have  varied.  Twelve  hours  of  the 
day  were  spent  in  reading  and  writing;  the  Cabbala  had 
been  laid  aside  for  the  Bible ;  the  old  dialectics  were  disused 
— Pico  had  learned  to  regard  them  as  learned  trifling ;  and 
he  only  sought  to  finish  the  great  works  of  his  life,  a 
Harmony  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  and 
a  Defence  of  the  Faith.  “  When  these  have  been  completed,”  he 
said,  “  I  will  give  what  money  I  have  to  the  poor,  and  armed  with 
the  crucifix,  and  barefooted,  will  wander  over  the  world,  through 
castles  and  cities,  preaching  Christ.”  The  dream  was  never  to 
be  realized.  Always  keeping  up  a  liberal  hospitality,  Pico  had 
practised  in  secret  the  most  rigid  austerities ;  and  an  attack  of 
fever,  in  1484,  found  a  frame  unable  to  resist  disease,  and  carried 
him  off  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  He  died  in  his  own  good 
time.  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  Ermolao  Barbaro,  and  Politian  had 
already  been  taken  from  him  in  the  course  of  the  previous  year. 
Italy  was  beginning  its  death  agony.  The  French  banners  had 
already  passed  the  Alps  ;  Pico  might  still  hope  with  Savonarola 
that  “  the  eternal  stranger”  was  to  regenerate  Italy  ;  but  longer 
life  would  only  have  shown  him  the  ruin  of  his  hopes,  and 
the  flames  which  consumed  his  teacher  and  the  Church  of 
the  past. 

Assuredly  the  scholastic  element  is  the  smallest  part  of  Pico, 
though  it  has  seemed  so  great  to  his  critics.  His  skill  of  fence 
might  delight  an  academical  audience  ;  but  the  men  of  his  time 
were  drawn  to  him  by  the  large  charities  of  his  nature,  and  the 
philosophical  grandeur  ofhis  ideas.  He  had  the  instinct  for  de¬ 
tecting  the  hidden  analogies  of  natural  laws,  and  tried  to  com¬ 
prehend  theology  and  physics  in  one  great  system,  which  should 
represent  the  divine  order.  Of  course  he  failed;  but  so  great 
an  effort  was  not  the  work  of  a  mere  logician.  A  similar  im¬ 
pulse  led  him,  later  in  life,  to  show  that  the  differences 
of  all  creeds  were  simply  factitious,  overlaying  a  real 
unity ;  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  the  great  old 
Pagans  or  his  Jewish  teachers  had  been  separated  from 
himself  on  the  vital  realities  of  faith.  The  belief  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  unity  of  all  systems  of  thought  and  faith  may  there¬ 
fore  be  taken  as  the  key-note  of  his  philosophy.  His  method, 
naturally  enough,  was  a  sort  of  mystical  conceptualism.  “  Why 
is  it,”  he  once  said  to  Politian,  “  that  we  strive  to  fathom  by 
argument  the  unsearchable  mysteries  which  we  ought  to  possess 
by  love,  and  which,  if  we  have  not  love,  we  discover  to  no  pur¬ 
pose  P”  In  his  treatise  “  On  the  Principles  of  Existence  and 
Unity,”  he  explains  “the  four  steps  through  which  we  ascend  to 
the  cloud  in  which  God  dwells.”  It  is  evidently  the  love  of  a  mystic 
for  distinction  and  symmetry,  and  recals  St.  Teresa’s  “seven 
tabernacles  of  the  soul.”  Unfortunately,  we  find  the  cloud 
without  the  pillar  of  flame.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  Pico 
will  ever  be  studied  except  by  a  few.  Like  Novalis,  who  is  of  the 
same  spiritual  family,  he  stands  halfway  between  the  prophet 
and  the  artist — too  finely  gifted  for  the  shock  and  clash  of 
opinion,  too  human-hearted  for  a  life  of  mere  intellectual 
results. 
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ERIC ;  OR,  LITTLE  BY  LITTLE  * 

THE  second  title  of  Erin  is  Little  ly  Little.  A  more  intelli¬ 
gible  one  would  be,  “  Don’t  Care  was  eaten  up  by  a  lion.”  It 
is  the  historv  of  a  schoolboy  who  falls  into  a  variety  of  bad  couise3, 
and  at  last  'is  falsely,  though  not  quite  undeservedly,  suspected 
of  stealing  the  funds  of  the  school  cricket  club.  Thereupon  he  runs 
away,  goes  to  sea,  is  brutally  ill-treated  runs  away  again  from 
the  ship  to  his  own  home — and  dies  in  the  style,  or  rather  in  one 
of  the  styles,  appropriated  to  death-beds.  1  hougli  not  without 
several  good  points,  the  book  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  a  good 
one.  Mr.  Farrar  “earnestly  deprecates”  severe  criticism,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  book  is  “  not  free  from  literary  and  artistic 
faults,”  but  claiming  for  it  “  a  higher  merit  than  that  of  style— 
the  merit  of  truthfulness.”  We  cannot  agree  with  the  author’s 
view  of  his  work.  In  a  literary  and  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  quite 
good  enough.  Mr.  Farrar  is  a  Fellow  of  Irinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and,  we  believe,  one  of  the  assistant-masters  at  Harrow, 
and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  he  should  write  like  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman  ;  but  something  more  than  that,  and  something 
more  than  the  truthfulness  to  which  he  lays  claim,  is  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  write  a  good  book  upon  the  subject  which  he 
has  chosen.  Eric  is  exactly  like  'Lon  Brown  s  Schooldays, 
without  the  animal  life  and  spirit  and  the  vivid  local  colour¬ 
ing  which  gave  Tom  Brown  its  value.  It  is  a  novel  written 
to  exalt  principles  which  are,  we  believe,  widely  adopted 
at  public  schools  in  the  present  day,  and  which  owe  much  of 
their  currency  to  the  influence  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold.  In 
former  times,  the  escayad.es  of  schoolboys  used  to  be  looked 
upon  and  referred  to  principally  as  matter  of  joke.  Barrings 
out,  robbing  orchards,  clandestine  suppers,  and  the  like  are  part 
of  the  comic  machinery  of  many  novels  ;  and  it  was  seldom  indeed 
that  any  one  affected  to  take  a  serious  view  of  them.  The  old 
tradition  was  that  it  was  very  proper  that  boys  should  do  such 
things,  and  also  very  proper  that  they  should  be  flogged  for  doing 
them  when  they  were  found  out.  To  Dr.  Arnold  and  those 
who  derived  their  views  from  him,  such  notions  were  a  sort  of 
abomination  of  desolation.  It  was  one  of  his  most  favourite 
maxims  that  boys  were  moral  agents  as  well  as  men,  that  they 
were  as  capable  as  men  both  of  crimes  and  of  sins,  and  that  to 
speak  or  think  lightly  of  their  offences  was  to  sap  the  very  foun¬ 
dations  of  morality.  ... 

Eric  is  written  entirely  upon  this  principle.  It  chronicles  all 
the  doings  of  the  hero  and  his  associates.  It  tells  how  he  was  a 
clever  high-spirited  lad,  who  was  sometimes  diligent,  and  more 
often  idle — how  he  fell  into  various  bad  courses,  and  listened  to  im¬ 
proper  conversation — how  he  had  a  pious  young  friend,  whose 
life  he  saved  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own,  and  w  ho  afterwards 
died,  giving  him  all  sorts  of  good  advice.  It  further  tells  us  at  full 
length  how  for  a  time  the  death  of  Eric’s  friend  stimulated 
him  to  increased  exertion — how  he  fell  back  into  all  manner  of 
scrapes,  stealing  pigeons,  and  coming  drunk  to  prayers — how  his 
younger  brother  fell  into  evil  ways,  then  recovered  himself,  and 
then  fell  off  a  cliff  and  killed  himself.  Finally,  we  learn  how  a 
ruffianly  fellow,  who  was  in  the  secret  of  the  pigeon  robbery, 
extorted  money  from  Eric  by  threatening  to  expose  him— how 
Eric  w'as  sorely  tempted  to  steal  the  money  of  the  cricket  club, 
and  did  actually  steal  it,  putting  it  back,  however,  before  making 
away  with  it— finally,  how'  Billy  (the  villain  of  the  book)  stole  the 
money,  how  suspicion  fell  upon  Eric,  how  he  ran  away  and  died  as 
has  been  already  described.  The  story  is  told  throughout  with  deep 
solemnity.  Even  the  games  and  the  boxing  matches  are  looked 
upon  in  a  light  little  less  earnest  than  the  suppers  in  bedrooms, 
and  other  frightful  atrocities  into  which  the  hero  is  led.  There 
are  no  doubt  abundance  of  adventures  and  amusements  out 
of  school,  but  somehow  or  other  the  notion  of  duty  appears 
to  pervade  everything.  There  is  throughout  a  consciousness 
that  the  boy  i3  undergoing  a  course  of  training  which  may 
be  intellectual,  or  may  be  physical,  but  is  always  moral  and 
religious.  The  boys  are  always  getting  worse  or  better,  they 
seem  never  to  enjoy  themselves  quietly  for  a  moment.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that,  though  the  book  is  full  of  games  and  adven¬ 
tures,  its  general  tone  is  uniformly  sad,  and  this  sadness  is 
heightened  artificially.  To  say  nothing  of  three  more  or  less 
violent  deaths,  two  of  which  involve  angelic  deathbeds,  every¬ 
thing  is  served  up  with  tear  sauce.  The  boys  quote  hymns,  and, 
to  the  infinite  indignation  of  all  English  readers,  occasionally 
kiss  each  other  (principally,  however,  when  they  are  in  articulo 
mortis),  exchanging,  moreover,  such  endearments  as  “  dear 
fellow,”  and  the  like.  These  things  are  certainly  not  pleasant 
characteristics,  and  the  book  is  avowedly  not  meant  to  be  plea¬ 
sant.  Its  object,  says  the  preface,  is  to  depict  facts  and  realities. 
The  author  recognises  continually,  as  he  says  elsewhere,  “  the 
self-imposed  duty  ”  of  giving  a  full  account  of  school  life  as  it 
really  is,  and  he  is  not  the  least  anxious  to  invest  it  with  ficti¬ 
tious  charms. 

All  this,  apart  from  the  sentimentality,  is  in  one  sense  honour¬ 
able  to  the  author.  It  is  quite  true  that  to  make  a  mock  of  sin 
is  not  wise,  though  the  sinner  may  be  a  schoolboy,  and  the  sin 
may  be  one  which  is  conventionally  laughed  at.  It  is  also  quite 
true  that  it  is  highly  important  for  schoolboys  to  be  orderly, 
obedient,  and  diligent;  and  that  duty,  whether  in  boys  or 
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in  men,  is  a  serious  thing,  and  ought  to  be  treated  seriously. 

It  is  no  less  true  that  such  doctrines  require  promulgation, 
and  that  schoolmasters  ought  to  bear  them  constantly  in 
mind,  and  impress  them  on  their  pupils.  This,  however, 
is  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  It  is  quite  as  important  that 
such  doctrines  should  be  preached  in  a  right  way,  and  with 
a  cautious  regard  to  certain  very  grave  abuses  to  which  they  are 
very  liable,  as  that  they  should  be  preached  at  all ;  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  preserve  a  total  silence  upon 
the  subject  than  to  discuss  it  through  the  medium  of  such  a 
novel  as  Eric. 

Eric  appears  to  be  addressed  to  schoolboys,  for  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  parents  would  be  much  influenced  in  their 
opinions  about  schools  by  such  a  publication  ;  yet  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  less  healthy  book  to  put  into  a  boy’s  hands.  The 
clanger  of  producing  priggishness  and  conceit  in  a  boy  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  danger  of  producing  fanaticism  in  a  man.  The 
one  must  be  instructed  in  morals,  as  the  other  must  be  exhorted 
about  religion  ;  but  if  the  adviser  in  either  case  addresses  himself 
to  the  sympathies  and  passions  of  his  disciple  he  runs  the  greatest 
risk  of  utterly  spoiling  his  own  work.  Mr.  Farrar  is  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  system  of  prsepostors  which  was  so  much  approved 
of  by  Dr.  Arnold.  He  thinks  that  it  improves  the  discipline  of 
the  school,  and  makes  the  head  boys  manly  by  investing  them 
with  authority'.  AVe  will  not  discuss  the  subject,  but  we  will 
observe  that  where  such  a  system  is  established,  nothing  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  more  unwise  than  to  insist,  to  the  boys  who  occupy  such 
positions,  on  their  importance  and  responsibility.  Such  con¬ 
duct  is  almost  certain  to  turn  them  into  Jacks-in- office  before 
their  time,  and  to  invest  them  with  a  Pharisaical  self-im¬ 
portance  and  self-complacency  which  may  never  wear  out,  and 
which  is  enough  to  poison  really  considerable  talents.  There 
are  few  posit  ions  more  dangerous  to  simplicity  of  character  than 
that  of  the  head  boy  of  a  public  school,  first  in  arts  and  arms, 
and  duly  recognised  by  both  masters  and  scholars  as  a  sort  of 
pattern  boy,  who  is  to  be  the  ornament  and  the  leader  of  the 
establishment  in  all  its  pursuits,  intellectual  or  physical. 

It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true  that  the  conduct  of  a  boy  at 
school  may  exercise  a  deep  influence  over  the  whole  future  career 
of  himself  and  his  schoolfellows,  but  there  is  a  large  class  of 
truths  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  background,  and  this  w  e 
think  is  one  of  them.  It  should  be  sparingly  alluded  to,  if  at  all, 
and  certainly  not  in  a  novel.  The  reasons  for  this  apparent 
paradox  are  by  no  means  abstruse.  To  address  to  schoolboys 
such  a  novel  as  Eric  is  exactly  like  shouting  to  a  person  on  the 
edge  of  a  cliff  to  take  care  of  himself.  You  only  distract  his 
attention  and  shake  his  nerves  without  doing  him  the  slightest 
good.  Boyhood  has  at  least  one  advantage  over  maturity. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  line  of  a  boy’s  duties,  and  if  he 
goes  wrong  he  can  certainly  never  plead  ignorance,  lo  be 
diligent,  dutiful,  honest,  pure,  and  kind,  are  duties  too  plain  to 
be  mistaken.  No  novel  in  the  world  can  possibly  make  them 
plainer  ;  but  novels  can,  and  constantly  do,  confuse  them  by  sug¬ 
gesting  to  their  readers  all  sorts  of  distinctions  and  refinements 
about  states  of  thought  and  feeling,  about  the  infinite  danger  of 
this  or  that  particular  act,  the  infinite  significance  of  this  or  that 
casual  expression,  and  other  matters  of  the  same  sort  which 
darken  counsel  most  effectually.  Novels  are  like  those  elabo¬ 
rate  directions  which  are  so  minute  that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
your  way  by  them.  You  are  to  take  the  first  turning  to  the 
right,  and  the  fourth  to  the  left,  and  then  to  keep  straight  on 
till  you  come  to  a  place  where  four  roads  meet,  and  so  forth,  till 
you  wish  with  all  your  heart  that  you  were  on  an  open  common 
with  a  pocket  compass. 

Without  metaphor,  such  a  book  as  Eric  appears  to  us 
eminently  calculated  to  involve  a  nervous  and  conscientious  lad 
in  all  sorts  of  useless  and  injurious  speculations.  Am  I  like 
Eric?  Am  I  like  Wildney?  Am  I  like  Owen?  Am  I  like 
Montagu?  Have  I,  by  allowing  an  improper  joke  to  pass 
without  rebuke,  ruined  myself  for  time  and  eternity  ?  Did  “  the 
scale  of”  my  “  destiny  hang  on  a  single  word?”  And  if  sordid 
it  go  the  wrong  way  ?  and  if  not,  why  not,  and  how  otherwise  ? 
These  speculations  are  most  unhealthy.  A  boy — or  a  man 
either  —  may  know  and  may  think  a  great  deal  too  much  about 
himself.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  boy  at  school  may  do  or 
may  say  things  which  he  will  bitterly,  hopelessly,  and  use¬ 
lessly  repent  all  the  days  of  his  life.  But  that  is  no  reason 
for  boggling  and  hesitating.  He  is  as  likely  to  do  right  if 
he  acts  upon  the  simplest  principle  as  if  he  had  read  a  ton 
of  novels  about  it ;  and  he  is  rather  more  likely  to  feel  the 
force  of  the  principle  if  he  is  half  unconscious  of  its  existence 
than  if  he  has  all  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  sins  produced  by 
its  neglect  at  his  fingers’  end.  Those  who  will  not  hear  Moses 
and  the  prophets  are  not  likely  to  be  convinced  by  Miss  Sewell, 
Miss  Yonge,  or  Mr.  Farrar.  The  more  you  look  at  it,  the  less 
you’ll  like  it,  is  as  true  of  discharging  a  duty  as  of  leaping  a  fence. 

Apart  from  the  objections  which  apply  to  every  form  of 
meddlesome  morality,  there  is  a  special  objection  to  novels. 
They  hardly  ever  are  consistent.  The  author  always  shrinks 
from  letting  the  law  take  its  course,  and  however  bad  the  culprit 
may  be,  he  generally  comes  right  at  last.  Eric,  for  example,  is 
meant  to  be  an  awful  warning  ;  and  so  he  is,  in  some  points  of 
view,  for  he  goes  through  all  sorts  of  ti'ibulation,  but  Mr.  Farrar 
concludes  by  expressly  stating  as  a  fact  his  future  salvation. 
If  he  goes  to  heaven  after  all,  what  beconjes  of  the  warning  ? 
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The  sufferings  which  he  undergoes  are  described  as  fiery 
trials  which  thoroughly  purified  him.  His  master  preaches 
a  sermon  in  which  he  says  that  he  does  not  mourn  for  his 
death.  Yet  Mr.  Farrar  ends  by  saying,  “  The  story  of 
Eric's  ruin  has  been  told,  as  he  would  have  wished  it 
done,  with  simple  truth.”  Surely  this  turns  the  moral 
inside  out  in  a  very  singular  manner,  unless,  indeed,  worldly 
success  and  prosperity  are  to  be  taken  as  the  principal  good  things 
of  life — a  doctrine  which  no  one  will  accuse  the  author  of  intend¬ 
ing  to  preach.  The  other  characters,  however  naughty  they 
may  have  been,  are  let  off  equally  easily.  Two  go  into  the 
army,  “  and  there  are  not  two  manlier  or  finer  officers  in  the 
service a  third  is  “  the  favourite  of  the  mess-room and  a 
fourth  is  “  making  a  great  start  at  the  bar.”  Where  there  are 
six  naughty  boys,  of  whom  two  succeed  in  the  next  world  and 
four  in  this,  it  would  seem  that  to  be  a  naughty  boy  is  not  such 
a  very  dreadful  thing  after  all.  The  greatest  blackguard  in  the 
school  gets  off  with  being  a  policeman  in  London,  “  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.” 

We  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  people  who  write  novels 
addressed  to  boys  ought  to  be  very  certain  what  advice  they 
ought  to  give  before  they  set  about  giving  it.  It  would  be  very 
wrong  and  foolish  to  advise  a  boy  to  break  rules  and  get  into 
scrapes.  Certainly  he  ought  to  be  an  Admirable  Crichton,  mak¬ 
ing  lessons  and  play  work  into  each  other  without  rubs  or  irre¬ 
gularities.  He  ought  never  to  say  or  do  anything  of  which  the 
master  disapproves.  He  ought  to  uphold  right  views,  principles, 
and  practices  in  the  school,  and  generally  to  keep  his  moral  and 
religious  linen  clean.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  other  advice, 
yet  the  probability  is,  that  if  a  boy  took  it,  he  would  be  a  natural 
fool  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  the  further  disadvantage  of  being 
clever  and  plausible ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  nothing  better 
could  happen  to  him  than  to  be  kicked  once  a  week  from  Tyburn 
to  Newgate  till  he  had  lost  some  small  portion  of  the  hypocrisy 
and  self-conceit  which  he  would  be  sure  to  have  imbibed.  In 
schools,  as  in  all  other  human  societies,  good  and  evil  are  so  much 
mixed  up  and  confused  together,  that  it  is  far  better  to  stick 
to  the  inculcation  of  general  rules  by  the  ordinary  method  than 
to  attempt  the  impossible  problem  of  drawing  models  in  novels 
to  which  boys  may  conform  themselves. 


COOPER’S  CRISIS  IN  THE  PUNJAUB.* 

THE  literature  which  is  springing  up  to  record  the  events  of 
the  Indian  revolt,  being  written  almost  exclusively  by 
persons  who  were  on  the  spot  and  took  part  in  what  was  going 
on,  has  all  the  merits  and  all  the  weaknesses  which  necessarily 
attach  to  writing  that  has  sprung  from  such  a  source.  The 
authors  are  on  their  own  ground,  and  speak  with  confidence  and 
familiarity  of  places  and  people  strange  to  English  readers.  The 
details  have  the  graphic  picturesqueness  gained  from  personal 
observation,  and  the  intense  interest  awakened  by  the  events 
themselves  is  reflected  in  the  narratives  penned  to  record  them. 
But  there  are  faults  which  counterbalance,  if  they  do  not  ovcr- 
weigh,  these  excellences.  The  writers,  from  their  very  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  details  of  which  they  are  speaking,  fail  to  give  any 
clear  general  impression,  or  to  convey  any  distinct  result  to  the 
reader.  They  are  often,  too,  under  the  influence  of  some  per¬ 
sonal  disaster  or  success,  which  they  interpret  into  a  key  of 
general  policy,  or  a  guide  in  judging  of  actions  and  events  on  a 
large  scale.  Personal  vanity,  personal  friendship,  and  personal 
animosity,  also  tend  to  colour  the  narrative,  and  we  are  apt  to 
have  exaggerated  laudation  of  somo  men,  and  the  most  unfair 
depreciation  of  others.  Under  similar  circumstances,  this  would 
be  sure  to  be  the  case  everywhere  ;  but  India  is  notorious  as  the 
hotbed  of  calumnious  writing.  We  must  therefore  reserve  our 
final  judgment,  and  ask  for  other  authorities  and  a  dispassionate 
collation  of  evidence,  before  we  can  confide  implicitly  in  the 
veracity  of  an  Anglo-Indian  who  says  that  any  of  his  country¬ 
men  have  behaved  very  badly. 

All  this  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  Mr.  Cooper’s  book.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  a  civilian  and  deputy-commissioner  of  Umritsir,  a  place 
situated  between  the  Ravee  and  the  Sutlej  rivers.  He  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  himself  conspicuous,  and  of  doing  good 
service  ;  and  he  seized  this  opportunity  promptly  and  effectively. 
The  26th  Native  Infantry  had  been  disarmed  at  Meean  Meer, 
near  Lahore,  on  the  13th  of  May.  On  the  30th  of  July  they 
determined  to  escape  from  their  unpleasant  position,  and  after 
cruelly  murdering  their  commanding  officer,  Major  Spencer,  made 
northwards,  and  came  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ravee,  about 
twenty-six  miles  from  Umritsir.  Mr.  Cooper,  as  deputy-com¬ 
missioner,  got  together  a  force  to  pursue  them,  and  found  that, 
haying  already  received  a  severe  check  from  a  body  of  police,  the 
main  body  of  the  mutineers  had  taken  up  a  position  in  an  island 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Boats  were  sent  to  capture  them, 
and  the  rebels— deceived,  as  Mr.  Cooper  thinks,  into  a  hope  of 
pardon  by  directions  having  been  given  not  to  fire  on  them — 
quietly  surrendered,  and  were  brought  off  in  batches  to  the 
shore.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  282,  and  they  were  ordered 
by  Mr.  Cooper  to  be  all  shot  the  next  morning.  The  sentence 
was  executed  on  all  but  forty-five,  who  it  was  found  had  been 
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stifled  to  death  in  the  night  by  being  thrown  into  a  Black  Hole. 
Mr.  Cooper’s  zeal  and  firmness  were  highly  approved  of  by  those 
to  whom  he  was  responsible,  and  he  may  naturally  feel  proud  of 
an  achievement  which,  if  attended  with  no  actual  risk,  was  well 
calculated  to  make  a  great  impression  on  the  natives,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  showed  the  possession  of  that  promptitude  and  self-reliance 
which  have  done  England  such  good  service  in  the  late  terrible 
crisis.  But  he  has  carried  to  such  a  point  the  feelings  which 
might  most  justifiably  have  accompanied  this  particular  act,  that 
he  offers  to  interpret  by  their  aid  the  whole  policy  of  the  Pun¬ 
jaub  Government ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  natives,  at  this  distance 
of  time  and  in  the  deliberateness  of  a  printed  book,  as  he  might 
have  spoken  not  unpardonably  in  the  heat  of  a  performance 
which  would  have  fallen  within  the  natural  course  of  a  soldier’s 
duty,  but  was  a  strange  and  exciting  novelty  to  a  civilian. 

We  will  take  the  latter  point  first;  for  this  bloodthirstiness  is 
so  revolting  when  it  comes  before  us  in  such  a  shape,  that,  if 
Christianity  and  humanity  have  any  meaning  for  Englishmen  at 
home,  they  should  protest  most  strongly  against  Anglo-Indians 
deliberately  venting  in  books  the  horrible  exultations  of  their 
savage  cruelty.  There  is  every  distinction  to  be  made  between 
conversation  at  the  time  and  books  printed  long  afterwards.  We 
do  not  think  that  any  man  who  kept  a  guard  over  his  tongue 
would,  even  in  the  midst  of  slaughter  and  agitated  with  the 
recent  emotions  of  an  unexpected  panic,  have  given  utterance  to 
some  of  the  expressions  which  Mr.  Cooper  employs.  But  taking 
the  average  of  men,  and  looking  only  to  what  could  fairly  be  ex- 
ected,  criticism  on  such  expressions  used  at  such  a  time  would 
avc  been  perhaps  foolish.  Now,  however,  many  months  have 
passed  away  since  those  poor  sepoys  suffered  the  penalty  of  their 
crime.  British  Government  is  re-established,  and  we  ought  to 
speak  temperately  of  all  that  has  happened.  What  are  we  to 
think  of  an  educated  Englishman,  an  officer  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  a  writer  who  ends  his  preface  with  a  thanksgiving  to  the 
Almighty,  when  we  find  him  giving  plans  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  forces  by  which  sentenced  mutineers  wrere  brought  to  their 
dreadful  doom,  and  when,  after  referring  to  a  lithographic  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  mode,  in  which  forty  of  the  53th  mutineers  were  shot 
away,  he  puts  in  print  the  following  dreadful  words: — ‘‘The  pacific 
English  mind  will  observe  the  position  of  the  gallows,  and  will  com¬ 
prehend  the  feelings  of  the  forty  doomed  men,  the  last  batch  of 
whom  had  to  be  dragged  up  almost  senseless  to  their  merited 
fate.  The  impossibility  of  a  rescue  would,  according  to  this  snug 
disposition,  appear  to  the  most  interested  spectators.”  Surely 
Mr.  Cooper  must  think  that  it  i3  not  Christianity  on  behalf  of 
which  God  has,  as  he  tells  us,  “  made  a  most  manifest  and  won¬ 
drous  interposition,”  but  the  worship  of  Mars,  or  Odin,  or  the 
Scythian  cimcter.  A  soldier,  we  may  be  certain,  would  not  have 
w'ritten  like  this.  With  him,  shooting  rebels  is  a  duty  to  be  done 
firmly,  but  not  to  be  spoken  of  unnecessarily  ;  but  when  a  civi¬ 
lian  plays  at  soldiering,  how,  unless  he  talks  gunpowder,  is  the 
world  to  know  that  his  real  vocation  was  military  P 

Nor  do  we  gather  from  Mr.  Cooper’s  book  any  very  new  aids 
to  understanding  what  was  the  policy  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  and 
his  subordinates,  or  how  it  was  that  the  Punjaub  was  saved.  We 
know  that  the  success  wms  partly  owing  to  the  character  and 
personal  qualities  of  those  in  command,  and  that  it  was  partly 
owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Punjaub  having  little  in  common 
with  the  mutineers,  either  in  interest  or  in  religious  feeling. 
But  this  is  not  new  to  us  ;  and  although  we  gather  a  few  illus¬ 
trative  facts  from  Mr.  Cooper’s  volume,  we  do  not  feel  that  he 
has  made  the  matter  much  clearer,  or  our  apprehension  of  its 
bearings  much  fuller  or  more  lively.  Mr.  Cooper,  however,  does 
intimate  that  there  was  a  general  policy  peculiar  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Punjaub,  steadily  and  consistently  pursued — that  of 
at  once  disarming  every  regiment  that  could  possibly  be  sus¬ 
pected.  It  is  natural  for  a  man  whose  turn  of  mind  leads  him 
towards  decisive  measures,  and  who  has  made  a  name  by  having 
acted  swiftly  and  decisively  on  one  occasion  himself,  should 
be  inclined  to  believe  that  there  was  a  general  policy  of  disarm¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  facts  stated  in  his  volume  seem  to  us  to  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  there  was  not.  There  appear  to  have  been  no 
general  instructions  issued.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  were  disposed  to  look  favourably  on  and  encourage  disarm¬ 
ing  ;  but  they  certainly  did  not  give  directions  to  commanding 
officers,  informing  those  officers  what  was  their  clear  duty.  The 
greatest  latitude  was  given,  and  in  the  Punjaub,  as  elsewhere, 
different  regiments  were  treated  in  different  ways,  according  as 
the  views  of  the  commanding  officers  varied. 

Perhaps  if  this  theory  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Government 
had  only  been  put  forward  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  a  general  way,  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  say  much  about  it ;  but  his  belief  in 
it,  together  with  his  satisfaction  in  his  own  successful  activity, 
combine  to  make  him  give  an  entirely  wrong  account  of  an  im¬ 
portant  incident  in  his  narrative,  and  do  great  injustice  to  the 
conduct  of  the  officer  in  command.  The  chapter  in  which 
Mr.  Cooper  records  the  history  of  the  mutiny  at  Jullundur,  and 
of  the  pursuit  of  the  mutineers,  is  full  of  mistakes,  and  those  of 
a  kind  calculated  to  give  great  pain  to  individuals.  At  the  end 
of  this  chapter,  he  coolly  adds  a  note,  to  say  that  since  writing 
it  lie  has  heard  that  the  Commander-in-Chief,  having  examined 
into  the  affair,  had  pronounced  all  the  accusations  brought 
against  the  commanding  officer  to  be  entirely  unfounded. 
What  a  singular  notion  of  the  duties  of  a  writer  it  betrays, 
that  a  man  should  suffer  to  remain  in  print,  and  should  issue 
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to  the  world,  a  number  of  accusations  against  an  officer  high 
in  the  Queen’s  service,  when  he  knows  that  these  accusations 
have  been  declared  by  the  best  of  judges  to  be  simply  false  ! 
This  indifference  to  truth  or  falsehood,  when  an  individual  is 
to  be  attacked,  is  another  Anglo-Indian  habit,  which  we  hope 
the  sense  and  honour  of  the  English  public  will  firmly  discoun¬ 
tenance. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  told  the  wrong  story.  We  will,  in  justice  to 
the  officer  calumniated,  tell  what  Lord  Clyde’s  judgment  has  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  the  true  one.  The  36th  Native  Infantry,  the  61st 
Native  Infantry,  and  the  6th  Light  Cavalry,  were  stationed  at 
Jullundur,  where  also  was  the  8th  Queen’s  Regiment,  and  all 
were  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Johnstone.  On 
the  night  of  the  7th  of  June,  the  native  troops  mutinied,  and  after 
a  very  short  struggle  with  their  European  officers,  left  Jullundur 
and  made  for  the  Sutlej.  General  Johnstone  next  day  pursued 
them,  but  the  rebels  crossed  the  river  and  ultimately  got  away  in 
safety  to  Delhi.  The  point  which  Mr.  Cooper  seeks  to  establish  is 
that  the  successful  escape  of  the  mutineers  was  entirely  attributable 
to  General  Johnstone’s  neglect.  Into  his  numerous  inaccuracies 
we  cannot  follow  him,  but  the  main  assertions  which  deserve 
notice  are  these.  First,  he  says  that  General  Johnstone  had 
disregarded  the  urgent  advice  of  the  Government  to  disarm  these 
regiments.  Secondly,  he  states  that  they  might  have  been  broken 
up  at  once,  but  that  General  Johnstone  refused,  though  asked 
repeatedly,  to  let  his  troops  fire  on  them.  And  thirdly,  he  asserts 
that  the  mutineers  might  have  been  easily  cut  off  at  the  river, 
“  which  it  took  them  thirty  hours  to  cross,”  but  that  General 
Johnstone  would  not  go  forward  quickly  in  the  heat.  Now,  the 
real  facts  arc,  that  no  urgent  advice  at  all  had  been  given  to 
General  Johnstone.  It  had  been  suggested  to  him  to  disarm  a 
portion  of  the  troops,  but  he  thought  this  a  dangerous  half¬ 
measure.  The  Commissioner  of  the  district  was  entirely  in 
favour  of  a  temporising  policy  ;  and  if  the  Government  had 
wished  the  troops  to  be  disarmed,  it  was  for  the  Major- 
General  of  the  district  to  give  a  distinct  order  to  that  effect. 
Secondly,  the  order  to  fire  was  given  by  General  Johnstone 
himself,  and  was  acted  on.  In  the  first  instance,  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  artillery,  distrusting  his  men  who  were  natives, 
directed  them  to  draw  their  charges.  General  Johnstone 
counter-ordered  this,  because  he  wished  to  make  them  commit 
themselves  on  the  right  side,  and  by  his  orders  they  fired  at  a 
body  of  cavalry  which,  by  a  personal  reconnoitre,  he  had  ascer¬ 
tained  to  belong  to  the  rebels.  Thirdly,  the  actual  European 
force  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels  were  only  170,  while  the  rebels 
were  over  2000  men,  and  the  Europeans  had  been  worn  out  by 
their  previous  night-work.  The  rebels  took  three,  not  thirty, 
hours  to  cross  the  Sutlej.  These  perversions  of  truth  only  show 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  an  Anglo-Indian  when  he  wishes  to 
abuse.  Fortunately  this  affair  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
an  official  investigation,  and  Lord  Clyde  has  done  justice  to 
General  Johnstone.  Otherwise  a  piece  of  loose  and  hasty  book¬ 
making  might  have  been  left  to  spread  a  calumny  through  the 
unknowing  British  public,  and  have  inflicted  a  deep,  though 
most  undeserved  wound  on  the  honourable  feelings  of  a  veteran 
soldier. 


HISTORY  OP  GREEK  LITERATURE* 

T  has  rarely  happened  that  a  work  prematurely  broken  off  by 
the  decease  of  one  great  scholar  has  been  taken  up  and  com¬ 
pleted  with  equal  efficiency  by  another.  Such,  however,  is  the 
case  with  the  History  of  Greek  Literature  recently  published. 
Wisely  and  fortunately,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge  employed,  twenty-three  years  ago,  at  the  instigation  of  Sir 
George  Oornewall  Lewis,  Karl  Otfried  Miiller  to  write  for  its 
serials  a  popular  account  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece, 
from  its  first  lispings  in  the  songs  of  herdsmen,  or  temple-hymns, 
to  its  failing  breath  in  the  last  hours  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  As 
fortunately  and  wisely,  the  present  proprietors  of  Muller’s 
unfinished  work  have  engaged  Dr.  Donaldson  to  carry  it  on 
from  the  point  at  which  the  pen  dropped  from  his  predecessor’s 
hand.  In  Germany,  no  one  did  more  than  K.  O.  Muller,  in 
his  time,  towards  expoimding  and  illustrating  the  archa3ology 
and  early  history  of  the  Greek  races.  In  England,  no  living 
scholar  has  rendered  more  important  services  than  Dr.  Donald¬ 
son  to  Classical  literature  or  comparative  philology.  The  latter 
end  of  this  commonwealth  is  in  no  degree  oblivious  of  its  begin¬ 
ning  ;  and  perhaps  to  English  readers,  the  concluding  moiety  of 
the  work  will,  in  some  respects,  be  the  more  agreeable  and  satis¬ 
factory. 

By  the  joint  labours  of  these  eminent  scholars  we  have  now, 
therefore,  a  complete  map  of  an  intellectual  period  of  more  than 
1800  years — a  period  longer  than  any  presented  by  the  literature 
of  W estern  Europe,  and  one  also  that,  in  spite  of  its  protraction, 
contains  few  intervals  of  real  decadence.  The  Greeks,  indeed, 
had,  like  the  Italians,  their  Marini — like  the  Spaniards,  their 
Gongora — like  the  Germans,  their  Gottscheds  and  Bodmers — 
like  ourselves,  their  Hayleys  and  Darwins — and  like  the  Romans, 
their  Senecas  in  the  drama,  and  their  Calpurnius  in  idyllic  verse. 
But  the  feebleness  was  rather  that  of  individual  writers  than  of 
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particular  eras.  The  diction,  if  not  the  spirit,  of  Demosthenes 
survives  in  the  writings  of  Libanius  and  Dion  Chrysostom. 
Plutarch  and  Lucian  struck  out  for  themselves  original  paths ; 
and  even  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  national  decay  and 
oppressive  government,  we  meet  with  flowers  not  unworthy  of 
the  morning  or  meridian  hours  of  Ionia  and  Athens. 

A  second  distinguishing  feature  of  Greek  literature  is  its  full 
and  regular  development.  It  has  left  untouched  scarcely  any 
department  of  eloquence,  and  has  adorned  every  one  that  it 
touched.  This  distinction  will  appear  the  more  striking  from  a 
contrast  of  the  nobler  productions  of  modern  literature  with  those 
of  ancient  Hellas.  Europe  has  no  such  epos  common  to  its 
various  races  as  the  Iliad.  Jerusalem  Delivered  and  Paradise 
Lost  approach  nearest  to  the  tale  of  Troy  in  the  central  and 
comprehensive  interest  of  their  themes  ;  but  though  Milton  tran¬ 
scends,  in  sweetness  of  measure  and  sublimity  of  conception,  “the 
bard  of  Chios’  rocky  isle,”  his  poem  is  quite  as  much  a  religious 
drama  as  an  epos  ;  while  Tasso  delineated  war,  not  as  one  who 
had  seen  it  “in  procinct,”  but  as  one  who  had  heard  of  battles 
in  academic  bowers.  Again,  the  interest  of  the  Cid,  of  the 
Morte  d’ Arthur,  of  Faust,  and  the  Niebelungen-lied,  is  purely 
national,  and  as  inferior  in  catholic  interest  to  Homer  as  the 
voyage  of  Madoc  is  to  the  voyage  of  Ulysses.  Fi’om  the  Homeric 
epos  were  regularly  evolved  the  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  of 
Greece.  The  swan-notes  of  the  heroic  age  are  caught  up  by 
the  soaring  lark-song  of  the  civil  and  political  era.  But  he 
should  have  been  a  shrewd  or  hardy  prophet  who  had  seen  the 
germs  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe  lying  hid  in  Gessner  and 
Opitz,  or  from  the  erotic  poetry  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt  had  divined 
the  speedy  advent  of  Marlowe,  Shakspeare,  and  Massinger.  As 
little  could  it  have  been  predicted  in  the  16th  century  that  the 
“glorious  summer”  of  the  Spanish  drama  would  so  soon  sink 
into  perpetual  night,  that  the  classical  dynasty  of  Racine  would 
be  succeeded  by  the  romantic  school  of  Victor  Hugo,  or  that  the 
rhetoric  of  the  French  pulpit  should  first  dwindle  into  the  smooth 
commonplaces  of  Saurin,  and  then  revive  in  the  irregular  eloquence 
of  Lacordaire  and  La  Mennais.  But  Greek  literature  knows 
no  such  strong  transitions.  It  expanded  itself  with  almost 
the  regularity  of  a  flower — it  had  its  budding,  its  blooming, 
and  its  seed-time,  even  its  former  and  its  latter  summer.  Origi¬ 
nality  in  thought  or  the  forms  of  thought  was  succeeded  by 
the  development  of  the  critical  faculty,  or  the  pursuit  of  curious 
and  recondite  learning.  Pure  literature  was  followed  by 
incepting  science.  Plato  and  Aristotle  received  the  torch 
from  the  hands  of  Homer  and  Sophocles.  Even  well-endowed 
universities,  rarely  successful  beyond  the  limits  of  Hellas  as  the 
seed-plots  of  poets,  were  fruitful  in  poetic  eloquence,  and  the 
Museum  of  the  Ptolemies — to  say  nothing  of  “  the  small 
colleges”  at  Berytus,  Marseilles,  or  Pergamus — arrayed  beside 
its  scholars  Aristarchus  and  Aristophanes,  no  less  names  than 
those  of  the  Syracusan  Theocritus  and  the  Rhodian  Apollonius. 
By  an  easy  metempsychosis,  the  legends  of  poetry  passed  into 
the  legends  of  prose — the  incunabula  of  history ;  and  prose,  filtered 
by  the  Sophists  from  extraneous  matter,  was  handed  over  to  his¬ 
torians  and  orators,  or  employed  in  the  service  of  dialectics  and 
ethical  philosophy.  To  the  nobler  forms  of  dramatic  art  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  comedy  of  life  and  manners — to  the  passionate  effusions 
of  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  in  due  time,  the  descriptive  verse  of  the 
bucolic  writers.  Still  later,  history  bore  an  after-crop  of  bio- 
graph}7-.  The  comedy  of  Menander  was  taken  up  by  Lucian  in  the 
form  of  satire,  by  the  romance  writers  in  that  of  stories  of 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  life.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar,  after 
the  extinction  of  political  freedom,  threw  out  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  offsets ;  and  ten  centuries  after  the  earliest  of  the 
Homerids  recited  the  lay  of  Achilles,  a  miscellaneous  literature 
instructed  or  amused  the  Hellenic  world,  and  reflected  with  no 
feeble  rays  the  light  which  had  streamed  from  the  bema  of  Peri¬ 
cles  or  the  stage  of  iEschylus. 

Dealing  with  so  lengthened  a  period,  and  with  the  example 
before  them  of  sundry  histories  of  the  kind  saleable  at  Leipsig 
fair,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  Doctors  Muller  and  Donaldson, 
by  sowing  with  the  sack  and  not  with  the  hand,  to  make  their 
joint  narrative  tedious,  and  therefore  unprofitable  to  the  persons 
for  whom  it  was  specially  designed.  For  extinguishing  all  human 
interest  in  matters,  there  is  nothing  like  the  exhaustive  process 
of  a  sound  German  scholar.  But  three  octavo  volumes,  contain¬ 
ing  the  records  of  eighteen  centuries  of  literature,  cannot  be 
taxed  with  prolixity.  Still,  a  writer  may  be  brief  and  yet  tedious. 
From  this  evil,  also,  the  work  before  us  is  exempt.  K.  O.  Muller 
had  a  knack,  so  rarely  granted  to  Germans,  of  packing  his 
learning  into  neat  and  handy  compass,  as  well  as  of  writing  at 
times  with  terse  vigour ;  and  Dr.  Donaldson’s  style  is  always 
remarkable  for  its  perspicuity  and  force,  and  often  for  its 
grace  and  pleasant  wit.  Throughout  his  portion  of  the  work  he 
judiciously  keeps  in  mind  that  his  theme  was  Grecian  literature 
as  a  whole,  and  not  the  specialties  of  its  authors — that  a  map, 
and  not  a  landscape  was  required  of  him.  On  some  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Greek  mind — Plato  and  his  master  Socrates, 
Demosthenes  and  Aristotle,  Isocrates  and  Plotinus — he  has  expa¬ 
tiated  as  only  ripe  and  accurate  scholars  can  ;  but  of  the  rank  and 
file  he  says  as  much  as  conveys  needful  information,  and  as  may 
stimulate  a  just  curiosity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  their 
writings. 

There  is  no  more  convenient  division  of  Greek  literature  than 
that  which  may  be  termed  the  natural  one,  adopted  by  Dr,  Donald- 
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soa  and  his  colleague,  of  the  prse-Athenian,  Athenian,  and  post- 
Alexandrian  epochs.  In  the  first  of  these,  Greece  had  not  yet 
been  knit  into  a  strict  federal  bond  ;  the  tributaries  were  often  as 
important  as  the  main  stream  itself.  Bceotia,  afterwards  dumb  in 
literature,  boasted  its  Hesiod,  Corinna,  and  Pindar;  and  the  Lesser 
Asia  divided  with  Europe  the  laureate  crown.  In  the  second, 
the  predominance  of  Athens  in  power  ensued  in  an  equal  pre¬ 
dominance  in  intellect.  At  the  moment  there  may  have  been  a 
rival  voice  in  some  Dorian  States ;  but  for  us  this  has  nearly 
become  extinct,  and  for  European  civilization  the  poets,  orators, 
and  philosophers  of  Athens  are  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  Hellenic 
literature.  In  the  third,  the  bounds  of  Atticised  Greece  again 
expanded,  and  its  fertilizing  streams  once  more  ran  freely  in 
Asia,  and  formed  an  august  and  capacious  reservoir  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Africa.  Athenian  writers,  indeed,  continued 
to  be  the  models  of  composition,  but  Athens  was  no  longer  an 
intellectual  corporation  single  and  sole.  Hot  altogether  yielding 
the  prize,  she  divided  the  crown  with  Alexandria,  where,  if 
original  powers  did  not  manifest  themselves  often,  learning  was 
encouraged  by  royal  praise,  and  nourished  with  royal  pudding. 
The  Ptolemies  had  many  faults,  as  their  nicknames,  expressive  of 
cruelty,  folly,  and  gluttony,  attest ;  but  they  had  one  general  and 
supreme  merit — they  knew  that  scholai’s  hungered  and  thirsted, 
and  owed  tailors’  and  shoemakers’  bills,  like  ordinary  men.  This 
was  a  secret  hidden  from  the  rulers  of  Athens,  though  that  city 
was  “  native  or  hospitable  to  famous  wits.”  Occasionally,  indeed,  a 
supper  in  the  Prytaueium  was  voted  to  a  popular  speaker,  or  a 
poet  quite  out  at  elbows  might  get  a  few  rnina:  for  a  timely  puff 
on  the  “  eye  of  Greece.”  But  what  was  a  single  meal  or  a  few 
pounds  to  a  man  once  in  his  life  ?  The  great  wits  of  Athens  did 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  coin  their  brains  for  ducats.  Sophocles 
drew  his  pay  as  a  general,  but  we  believe  that  he  never  took  a 
benefit-night  at  the  theatre,  or  received  a  check  from  a  manager 
for  the  third  profits  of  Antigone  or  O&dipus.  Socrates  took  pupils, 
not  “on  the  undermentioned  terms,”  but  on  no  terms  at  all,  though 
he  was  not  above  asking  his  boys  fora  newcoat,  whenever  Xantippe 
declared  that  she  would  never  again  darn  his  old  one.  The  orators 
were  not  so  clean-handed.  They  wrote  speeches  for  plaintiff  or 
defendant  to  deliver  before  a  jury,  and  were  paid  for  them  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  work  or  the  enormity  of  the  crime  alleged. 
They  drew,  also,  unless  they  are  much  belied,  on  the  bank  of 
Pella,  but  never,  except  in  the  way  of  official  perquisites  or  secret 
service  money,  oil  the  theoric  or  other  public  fund  at  home. 
The  Sophists,  indeed,  bled  their  hearers  freely,  nor  were  the 
lecturing  philosophers  above  putting  money  in  their  purses.  But 
until  thePtolemies  founded  the  university  at  Alexandi ia,  the  State 
never  did  the  thing  handsomely.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  learned  men  were  lodged,  boarded, 
and  washed  for  at  the  public  cost,  and  if  only  commonly 
prudent,  enabled  to  sing  “  Begone,  dull  care.”  Yet  it  is  easier 
to  feed  scholars  than  to  find  poets  and  orators  ;  and  learning 
rather  than  genius  was  accordingly  the  characteristic  of 
the  post-Alexandrian  period.  A  man  certain  of  his  dinner 
every  day  seldom  turns  misanthropist,  and  pours  forth 
“  Agentia  verba  Lycamben" — satires  that  leave  their  object  no 
alternative  except  to  buy  the  lampooner  or  a  rope.  A  com¬ 
fortably-lodged  college  don,  especially  if  not  crossed  in  love,  will 
not  wander  with  pipe  and  tabor  from  town  to  town,  singing  the 
“Return  of  Heroes,”  or  the  charms  of  Phyllis  and  Cleobule. 
The  sofas  of  the  Ptolemacan  Museum  disinclined  their  occupants 
from  hazarding  the  hisses  and  catcalls  of  the  agora  or  the  theatre. 
Indeed,  at  Alexandria  there  was  as  little  freedom  for  political 
eloquence  as  there  is  now  in  Paris;  and  the  Macedonian  playgoers 
preferred  spectacles  and  operas,  ^Ethiopian  minstrels,  wizards  of 
the  south,  and  horse-races,  to  the  regular  drama.  Much  therefore 
did  the  Alexandrian  literati  perform  in  the  ways  of  criticism,  com¬ 
pilation,  and  imitation.  With  so  well-appointed  a  library  at  hand, 
it  was  pleasanter  to  steal  and  tack  together  other  people’s  verses 
than  to  make  their  own';  and  if  any  promising  young  poet  appeared 
in  Sicily  or  Cyrene,  it  was  easy  to  lure  him  from  a  garret  at  home 
into  furnished  apartments  at  a  most  fashionable  watering-place. 
Yet  the  fellows  of  the  Museum  did  not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness. 
They  produced  their  Bentleys  and  Porsons  in  Aristarchus  and 
Aristophanes,  and  in  Zoilus  the  parent  Adam  of  Scioppius,  and 
John  Dennis.  They  conferred  on  learning  and  literature  alike 
inestimable  services.  To  them  we  owe  the  first  grammars  and 
dictionaries  of  the  Greek  language — the  separation  of  genuine 
from  spurious  works  of  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poets — cor¬ 
rected  and  ascertained  texts — glossaries  that  help  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  technology  of  forensic  eloquence — encyclopaedias  that 
illustrate  the  manners  and  customs  of  Greek  antiquity — and  the 
rudiments,  at  least,  of  those  physical  and  mathematical  sciences 
in  which  Europe  now  transcends  Athens  and  Ionia  as  much  as 
Thales  or  Anaxagoras  in  his  day  transcended  a  Scythian  groom 
or  a  Corinthian  pilot. 

K.  O.  Midler  wrote  the  history  of  the  first,  and  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  second  of  these  periods,  bringing  down  his 
narrative  to  the  age  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates — a  moment  when 
Greek  prose  had  nearly  attained  its  highest  excellence,  yet  was 
awaiting  its  final  touches  from  the  master  hands  of  Plato  and 
Demosthenes.  Dr.  Donaldson,  his  yvrimos  av^vyos,  takes  up  the 
thread  from  the  foundation  of  the  Socratic  schools,  and  carries  it 
on  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  Of  the  merits 
of  a  work  that  has  been  twenty  years  before  the  public  it 
seems  almost  superfluous  to  speak ;  yet  to  such  of  our  readers  as 


may  not  be  acquainted  with  it,  we  will  point  to  the  sketches  of 
the  Homeric  poetry,  of  the  rise  and  maturity  of  the  Greek 
Drama,  and  of  the  progress  of  history  from  Hecatreus  to 
Herodotus,  and  from  Herodotus  to  Thucydides,  as  instances  of 
exact  learning  combined  with  fine  appreciation,  and  conveyed 
in  concise  and  agreeable  language.  This  portion  of  the  volumes 
before  ns  was  translated  by  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  and  Dr. 
Donaldson.  Of  the  second  portion  of  the  history  (Dr.  Donald¬ 
son’s  share),  comprising  a  period  of  about  1500  years,  it  must  suf¬ 
fice  to  say  that  we  are  acquainted  with  no  other  work,  either  in 
German  or  English,  which,  in  so  concise  a  compass,  affords  the 
beginner  so  much  sound  instruction,  or  revives  for  the  mature 
scholar  so  many  profitable  and  pleasant  reminiscences  of  his  pur¬ 
suits.  Beyond  the  walls  of  universities,  and  after  the  prime  of 
manhood,  we  imagine  that  the  number  of  the  readers  of 
Greek  literature  becomes  fewer  with  every  year.  On  the 
one  hand,  modern  literature  puts  in  its  adverse  claims,  nor 
can  we  deny  that  the  voice  of  the  time  has  a  prior  claim  to 
be  heard  by  the  men  of  the  time.  On  the  other,  few  persons, 
not  engaged  professionally  in  tuition,  can  afford  to  Greek  the 
leisure  which  it  demands,  without  injury  to  the  studies  .by  which 
they  are  to  provide  for  the  morrow  or  to  pin-chase  independence 
or  distinction  in  life.  Yet  the  hour  will  be  a  dark  one  tor  litera¬ 
ture  generally,  when  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  shall  be  a  closed 
volume.  “  The  history  of  the  vicissitudes  which  the  writings  of 
the  ancients  have  experienced,”  says  Mr.  Hoscoe,  “  is  little  less 
than  that  ot  literature  itself,  which  has  flourished  or  declined  in 
proportion  as  they  have  been  esteemed  or  neglected.”  We 
believe  this  observation  to  be  as  true  now  as  when  it  was  first 
penned.  Wo  do  not  find,  in  either  French  or  German  writers, 
an  entire  compensation  for  the  neglect  of  Greek  authors ;  and 
we  therefore  gladly  welcomo  such  guides  through  the  pleasant 
laud  as  Doctors  Muller  and  Donaldson  have  proved  themselves 
in  their  full  yet  concise,  their  learned  yet  entertaining,  sketches 
of  so  many  centuries  of  intellectual  fertility. 


TWO  HEARTS# 

HAD  we  not  long  been  aware  of  the  melancholy  fact,  it  would 
require  no  further  evidence  than  the  volume  before  us  to 
prove  that  any  trash  in  the  shape  of  a  novel  may  find  an  editor, 
a  publisher,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  readers  to  justify  its 
publication.  Docs  the  produce  correspond  with  the  demand? 
If  it  does,  we  are  sorry  for  it,  as  the  solitary  merit  which  we 
can  conscientiously  assign  to  Iwo  Hearts  is  its  modest  size. 
There  is  but  one  volume,  of  large  print  and  larger  margin. 
Such  books  are  a  burlesque  on  x-eal  sentiment,  full  of  con¬ 
ventionality,  with  imaginary,  though  not  imaginative,  person¬ 
ages,  whose  conversation  is  as  much  like  the  ordinary  talk  of 
mortals  as  the  strut  and  rant  of  the  stage  resemble  the  usual 
demeanour  of  those  they  intend  to  personate.  The  absurd  use 
and  abuse  of  large-sounding  words  and  inflated  language  reaches 
its  height,  or  depth,  in  this  story ;  and  it  is  only  by  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  its  contents  and  by  a  fewr  quotations,  that  we  can  hope 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  nonsense.  There  is  something 
unintentionally  comical  in  the  notion  that  a  young  gentleman  who 
dashes  up  to  Lady  Massingberd’s  mansion  in  Belgravia,  in  a 
“hired  Hansom,”  should  survey  the  “heterogeneous  assembly” 
there  collected  in  the  following  manner: — 

What  a  glance  it  was  he  cast  around,  so  keen,  eager,  and  observant — one 
which  scarce  any  perhaps  in  that  assembly  did  not  feel — some  few  no  doubt 
resentfully,  as  it  Hashed,  falchion-like,  past  them,  fixing  nowhere  till  it  came 
to  one  calm  spot,  when,  as  a  bird  above  its  long-sought  nest,  it  paused, 
hovered,  then  fell  reslfidly,  the  eye  losing  its  almost  repellent  fierceness,  the 
smile  its  trenchant  brightness,  in  a  look  of  softened  intensity. 

Yes,  Armine  looked ! 

now  hurriedly  they  look,  to  whom  the  existence  of  a  life-time  comes  in  an 
hour;  moments  like  death,  as  dreamless  and  unconscious,  whilst  the  emotions 
of  ages  past,  the  pain  and  sweetness  of  centuries  to  come,  settle  down  on  the 
core  of  the  soul  for  ever. 

To  them,  the  few,  thcro  is  no  more  common  day  or  monotonous  to-morrow, 
the  meaning  of  the  quiet  household  rooms  is  passed  out  and  gone,  and  all 
familiar  things  are  insignificant,  compared  to  that  awful  world  they  carry 
within  their  own  hearts.  Henceforth  the  passion  and  the  sickness,  the 
changes  and  t  ransitions  of  this  strange  rudimentary  existence,  are  as  nothing, 
or  like  a  child’s  forgotten  tale. 

Armine  looks,  and  looks  to  some  purpose,  it  would  seem,  for  he 
exclaims  to  the  lady  of  the  house — “  Tell  me,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  heavenly,  who  is  that  pale  Corinne?”  “Who — what — 
alt,”  following  the  direction  of  his  glance— “you  mean  Miss  Eden.” 
“  Eden — how  significant !”  Dressed  almost  entirely  in  white,  a 
few  pearls  gleaming  in  her  rich  coronet  of  hair,  with  starlike  eyes 
and  a  smile  like  moonlight,  she  sat  passively  absorbed  in  the  music. 
What  strikes  her  in  Armine  is  “  two  deep-set  eyes,  flickering  like 
lights  in  a  sepulchre,  speaking  of  daily  toil  and  nightly  vigils  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  science.  His  eyes  fell  like  night-closing 
violctsupon  her,  the  rebellious  smile  melliugmto  L'  Angelico  sorrir." 
To  the  author,  Armine  would  appear  a  kiud  of  spurious  Faust, 
with  “microscopic  vision,”  that  could  detect  an  eyelash  quiver 
on  his  mistress’s  eyelid — given  to  “inner  visions”  and  transcen¬ 
dental  views— in  short,  a  being  not  as  other  men.  In  plain 
language,  the  hero  is  a  medical  student  of  doubtful  antecedents, 
who  was  expelled  from  Oxford  —  then  entered  the  London 
University,  whose  field  of  learning  was  too  restricted  for  his 


*  Two  Hearts,  A  Tale.  Edited  by  Mr3.  Grey.  London:  Hurst  and 
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universal  genius — and  therefore  travelled  on  the  Continent,  at 
each  learned  city  “attaching  himself  to  a  professor  of  each 
branch  of  the  profession.”  He  was  now  about  to  enter  his 
“progressive  career” — 

A  career  wliich  it  was  his  sanguine  hope  should,  by  its  successful  distinction, 
not  only  enlist  followers  under  his  name,  but  lead  to  the  advancement  and 
amelioration  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  world,  prove  a  type  even  of  that 
more  perfected  and  heavenly  existence,  when  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  shall 
no  more  say,  “  I  am  sick,”  and  when  there  shall  he  no  more  pain. 

But,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  this  transcendentalism  no  more  met  with 
sympathy  or  encouragement  in  the  world  of  sense  and  science  than  it  was 
understood  by  his  own  parents,  or  particular  friends.  But  neither  did  the 
contempt  or  pity  of  the  wise,  or  the  wonder  of  the  ignorant,  abate  the  energy 
or  quell  the  courage  of  this  new  Paracelsus.  His  views,  he  was  well  aware, 
were  beyond  his  age,  but  so  was  his  ambition.  They  were  bounded  not  by 
time  or  space — they  extended  through  eternity ;  he  bad,  besides,  his  special 
consolation ;  he  knew  that  he  was  not  single  in  this  world,  nor  would  he  be 
so  in  the  next. 

Lady  Massingberd,  with  whose  soiree  the  story  commences,  is 
a  rich  banker’s  wife,  whose  acquaintance  Armine  had  made  in 
Italy.  After  saying  that  she  was  fascinated  by  him,  the  author 
complacently  observes  that  she,  as  may  be  supposed,  had  only 
her  day : — “  But  for  a  brief  space  could  those  dark  orbs  of  hers 
draw  his  soul  aside  from  its  destined  course.  They  were  not 
the  eyes  which  had  shone  upon  his  inner  vision  from  the  first.” 
The  lady  herself  pleasantly  reflects  that  after  making  him  love 
her,  he  “  would  soon,  Festus-like,  rush  on  his  meteoric  way,  and 
leave  her,  another  fragment  of  his  broken  world,  in  darkness.” 
We  are  also  introduced  to  a  young  girl,  daughter  of  the  physician 
under  whose  roof  he  has  lived  for  three  years,  and  whose 
“  mental  capabilities  ”  it  has  been  his  study  to  develop.  He 
gains  her  love;  “but  the  apex  of  her  mind  was  imitation — it 
would  never  soar  to  the  higher  stage  of  thought  or  feeling— 
would  never  dive  into  the  fathomless  resources  of  intuition.” 
Therefore,  after  her  successful  debut  on  the  stage,  he  throws  her 
off.  “  But  once  having  safely  let  down  her  little  bark  on  that 
dangerous  sea,  his  conscience  was  appeased ;  and  Armine, 
pushing  it  from  his  track,  launched  forth  his  own  proud  vessel 
for  a  newer  venture.”  The  author  throws  a  little  contemptuous 
pity  to  the  young  actress  ;  but  the  hero  could  not  act  differently, 
as  she  did  not  realize  his  ideal,  nor  was  she  his  twin-soul.  “  There 
was  a  human  soul  answering  to  his  somewhere — a  life — a  love  to 
his — a  being  into  whose  soul,  as  into  a  pure  crystal  vase,  his 
ideality,  nay,  his  whole  powers  of  mind,  might  be  poured — an 
inexhaustible  recipient.”  This  being  he  discovers  in  Aimee  Eden. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Eden,  a  paralysed  martinet,  who 
dies  soon  after  the  soiree  at  which  Armine  first  saw'  her.  Her 
health  has  been  impaired  by  constant  attendance  on  her  father ; 
so  the  family  doctor  prescribes  sea  air,  and  proposes  her  finding  a 
temporary  home  with  friends  of  his  own,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de 
Walden.  They  live  on  the  coast— are  “  a  tall,  thin,  eerie-looking 
pair” — good  sort  of  people,  with  whom  Aimee  leads  a  retired  life, 
amusing  herself  with  solitary  rambles  on  the  cliffs.  The  anti¬ 
quated  “grey  dove-like  pair”  have  an  only  child,  a  son,  who,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  is  no  other  than  our  friend  the  medical  student. 
He  comes  on  a  visit  to  his  parents,  whom  he  has  hitherto  treated 
rather  superciliously,  and  finds  his  Corinne  their  guest.  “  One 
quick  upward  glance,  a  glance  of  mutual  recognition,  and  the 
melting  fire,  the  light  of  sweet  surprise,  met  again  together  as  in 
Lady  Massingberd’s  drawing-room.” 

It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  follow  the  author  in  rhapso¬ 
dies  which  rise  to  an  unparalleled  climax  of  absurdity.  Aimee 
exerts  a  purifying  influence  on  her  lover,  whose  sapphire  eyes,  and 
brow  resplendent  with  ideality  and  thought,  make  as  deep  an  im¬ 
pression  on  her  as  they  were  bound  to  do  on  any  well-regulated 
female  heart.  One  evening,  after  a  rather  more  tender  episode  than 
usual,  Armine  abruptly  takes  leave,  being  called  by  urgent  busi¬ 
ness  to  London.  Aimee  enters  the  drawing-room,  and  in  the  per¬ 
vading  twilight  her  hands  were  clasped  by  her  cousin,  Colonel 
Dartmouth,  who  informs  her  that  her  brother-in-law’s  and  his 
own  regiments  were  under  immediate  orders  for  the  East.  She 
knows  her  cousin  likes  her,  but  not  that  she  was  bequeathed  to 
him  by  her  father.  He  is  authorized  by  her  sister  to  take  her 
back  to  London,  to  which  she  objects.  Her  sister  had  determined 
to  follow  her  husband,  and  he  reminds  her  of  the  chances  of  war ; 
but  “  her  heart  smote  her  for  selfish  and  unnatural  absorption,” 
and  she  eagerly  consents  to  accompany  him.  Colonel  Dartmouth  is 
ignorant  of  Armine’s  existence,  and  suspects  no  cause  for  reluc¬ 
tance;  so  next  day  he  carries  her  off,  “her  heart  literally  fainting 
within  her.”  Armine  goes  to  the  Theatre  to  see  Margarite’s  last 
performance  for  the  season,  when  in  an  opposite  box  he  recog¬ 
nises  Aimee,  her  sister,  and  Colonel  Dartmouth,  who  excites  his 
jealousy.  She  does  not  see  him.  The  next  day  Armine  sees  a 
battalion  of  the  Guards  marching  to  the  railway  station,  on 
their  way  to  the  Crimea.  He  mixes  in  the  crowd,  and  sees  that 
the  officer  in  command  is  Colonel  Dartmouth.  As  Armiue  was 
hurrying  from  the  station,  a  cab  dashes  up  to  the  entrance  gates, 
which  are  shut,  and  comes  in  violent  collision  with  another  vehicle. 
In  the  cab  he  recognises  Aimee,  wrenches  the  door  open,  reassures 
her  as  she  is  fainting  with  fear,  and  desires  to  be  driven  to  the 
nearest  hotel.  At  length  she  revives,  and  is  conscious  of  her 
lover’s  tender  words,  and  gasps  out  that  he  must  leave  her,  as 
she  was  married  that  morning  to  Colonel  Dartmouth.  He 
naturally  thinks  her  mind  is  still  wandering ;  but  she  persists 
that  she  is  sane,  and  tells  a  rambling  story  of  how  her  sisters 
had  informed  her  that  for  years  her  father  had  considered  the 
marriage  a  settled  thing,  and  had  made  his  will  accordingly. 


Her  cousin  only  waited  her  returning  health  and  spirits  to  claim 
her  consent.  Then  the  sudden  order  for  the  East  came,  and 
Colonel  Dartmouth  was  distracted  to  leave  her  “  without  having 
secured  by  marriage  those  worldly  advantages”  of  which  she 
would  otherwise  be  deprived,  as  he  was  her  father’s  principal 
and  unconditional  heir.  After  a  spiritless  resistance,  she  con¬ 
sents  to  the  ceremony  being  performed  on  the  following  morning. 
Aimee  declares  it  was  not  her  father’s  fancied  frown  from  heaven, 
&e.  &c.,  which  laid  her  spirit  low — it  was  that  their  love  was  far 
removed  from  earthly  affections ;  and  she  reminds  her  lover  “how 
little  he  ever  touched  but  vaguely  on  its  earthly  consummation,  in 
comparison  to  an  eternal  future.”  After  a  paroxysm  of  natural 
grief  and  rage,  Armine  proposes  that,  as  “  till  death”  she  is  his 
rival’s  wife,  she  shall  die  with  him  then  and  there,  which  she 
refuses.  Colonel  Dartmouth  proposed  her  living  with  Mrs.  de 
Walden  during  his  absence.  She  asks  Armine’s  consent  to 
make  it  her  home — he  gives  it,  and  begs  her  to  trust  him.  This 
ends  the  first  part  of  the  story.  The  second  is  partly  made  up 
of  Mrs.  de  Walden’s  letter  to  her  son,  describing  Aim6e’s  return, 
and  extracts  from  a  spasmodic  journal  which  he  kept  to  record 
his  sufferings.  They  meet  as  strangers,  to  outward  appearance  ; 
but  one  is  a  prey  to  remorse — the  other  to  despair.  After  a  good 
deal  of  mutual  torture  .ske  leaves  her  home.  He  accidentally 
meets  her  at  the  review  of  the  Guards  in  Hyde  Park  on  their 
return  from  the  Crimea,  and  assists  her  through  the  crowd, 
leaving  her  enfolded  in  her  loving  husband’s  arms. 

Armine  then  goes  to  America,  where  his  “magnetic  fame  and 
penetrating  genius”  are  fully  l’ecognised  and  rewarded.  But  his 
mission  is  in  England.  He  returns,  and  is  summoned  as  a  last 
resource,  by  some  celebrated  physician,  to  a  desperate  case. 
That  night  “  he  felt  most  particularly  overflowing,”  and  play¬ 
fully  shook  his  fingers  in  the  doctor’s  face.  He  adds,  “You 
might  almost  see  the  magic  stream  adhering — the  luminous  halo 
visible  round  my  head.”  He  enters  the  sick  room,  sees  Colonel 
Dartmouth,  Aimee’s  dead  infant,  and  herself  lying  white  and 
motionless  as  the  pillows  on  which  she  rests.  No  one  speaks — 
he  mesmerises  her  to  the  desired  sleep,  but  she  never  wakes 
again.  To  Armine,  we  are  told,  “the  daikness  was  past,”  the 
trial  over.  He  went  home,  “  communed”  and  read,  wrote  many 
papei’s  for  American  publications,  and  improvised  on  the  church 
organ  fugues  and  chorales  which,  if  w  ritten  down,  would  have 
ranked  him  with  Bach  or  Mendelssohn.  On  his  gravestone  he 
desired  might  be  put  these  words — “  And  in  death  they  were 
not  divided.”  The  woidd,  he  remarked,  would  not  understand 
“  the  duality,”  as  regarded  his  single  tomb,  which  the  words 
implied  ;  but  “  never  mind  ;  there  are  more  things  yet  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy.”  It  may  be  of  some  use  to  warn 
people  who  are  apt  to  devour  indiscriminately  whatever  novel 
comes  in  their  way,  that  they  can  find  neither  entertainment 
nor  profit  in  the  pages  of  Two  Hearts.  Extravagance  of  lan¬ 
guage  may  parody  natural  feeling,  and  be  simply  ludicrous  ;  but 
here  we  have  also  nauseous  sentimentality,  whose  excess  may  be 
its  own  antidote,  though  not  excuse.  We  should  like  to  stop  the 
growth  of  such  literary  fungi,  which  spring  up  as  suddenly  as 
their  prototypes  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  as  often  require 
examination  to  pronounce  them  poisonous  or  wholesome. 
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FAREWELL  SEASON  OF  MR.  CHARLES  KEAN  AS  MANAGER. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  MACBETH.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
KING  JOHN.  Preceded  every  Evening  by  the  Farce  of  AWAY  WITH  MELAN¬ 
CHOLY _ _ _ 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  CABINET 

PICTURES  AND  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  the  Contributions  of  British 
Artists,  is  NOW  OPEN  at  the  FRENCH  GALLERY,  120,  Pall  Mall,  Admission,  Is. ; 
Catalogues,  6d.  Opeii  from  Ten  till  Five. _ 

T  O  N  D  0  N  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 

1  J  REGENT  CIRCUS,  OXFORD  STREET,  &  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET. 

This  Magnificent  Building  will  be  OPENED  to  the  Public  on  WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER  1st,  1858,  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  USEFUL  AND 
FANCY  ARTICLES.  It  will  contain  the  Largest  Number  of  First-Class  Exhibitors 
of  any  Building  in  Europe.  The  Photographic  Establishment  is  the  finest  in  London. 
The  Aviary,  Conservatory,  General  Refreshment  Room,  and  Ladies’  Private  Refresh¬ 
ment  Room,  with  Retiring  Room  attached,  will  be  replete  in  their  several  departments. 
Applications  for  the  remaining  space  are  requested  to  be  made  forthwith. 
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Education  (superior),  12,  cleveland-square, 

HYDE  PARK.  Only  Twelve  Young  Ladies  of  Good  Family  received.  Masters, 
the  most  eminent  in  London.  Terms,  100  Guineas.  Personal  application  by  the 
Parents  is  politely  requested.— Miss  CLARKSON,  12,  Cleveland-square,  Hyde  Park. 

EDUCATION  FOR  LADIE  S —  English  Language  and 

Literature,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  History— IN  A  PRIVATE  FAMILY. 
Number  of  Pupils  limited  to  Four.  Eighty  Guineas  per  Annum.  Music,  Drawing, 
and  Modern  Languages,  by  thoroughly  competent  Masters. 

Address,  Rev.  X.,  LL.B.,  Parsonage,  St.  Thomas’s-square,  Hackney,  Loudon. 

/"CONTINENTAL  EDUCATION. — A  Married  Clergyman, 

Y_y  late  Fellow  of  a  College  in  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  Classical  Public  Examiners 
for  the  Current  Year,  proposes  to  reside  after  Christmas  in  some  part  of  the  Continent 
where  PRIVATE  PUPILS  would  have  advantages  in  acquiring  MODERN  LAN- 
GUAGES,  Terms,  £150. — Address,  F.,  12,  Crescent,  Park  Town,  Oxford. 

AN  OLD  OXONIAN  AND  QUEEN -SCHOLAR  OF 

X\_  H  ESTMINSTER  SCHOOL,  late  Editor  of  a  Scientific  Newspaper,  and  a 
B  A.  and  late  SCHOLAR  OF  DUBLIN  UNIVERSFl'Y,  propose  receiving  ONE  or 
TWO  SMALL  MORNING  CLASSES  OF  NOBLEMEN  AND  GENTLEMEN 
preparing  for  the  Universities,  or  Army  and  Civil  Service  Examinations,  at  their 
residence  in  May  Fair. 

Address,  F.  M.  S,,  care  of  Richard  Bentley,  Esq.,  New  Burl ingt on-street,  W. 

THE  RUPTURE  SOCIETY. — Patron,  His  Royal  Highness  the 

PRINCE  CONSORT. — This  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1801,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  Trusses  to  the  Necessitous  Classes.  The  number  of  Patients 
assisted  by  the  Society  to  Michaelmas  last  was  48,080. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  are  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Hoare, 
Fleet-street;  the  Collector,  Mr.  John  Jeffery,  9,  Calthorpe-street,  Gray's-inn-road  • 
and  by  the  Secretary,  at  9,  Old  J ewry-chambers,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

_ _ By  Order, _ WM,  MOSELEY  TAYLER,  Sec. 

^PHE  BENEVOLENT  are  most  earnestly  appealed  to  on  behalf 
_L  of  the  WIDOW  and  FI  VE  ORPHAN  CHILDREN  of  an  ATTORNEY'S  CLERK 
UNDER  ARTICLES,  who  died  after  a  lingering  illness,  from  the  commencement  of 
which  his  salary  ceased.  The  five  children  are  entirely  dependent  on  their  bereaved 
and  destitute  mother,  who  has  had  to  part  with  many  of  her  goods  in  order  to  supply 
them  with  bread.  The  truth  of  this  statement  can  be  certified  by  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Hamilton,  St.  Michael's,  Pimlico,  and  by  the  other  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  subjoined.  The  object  of  this  appeal  is  to  raise  a  fund  for  establish¬ 
ing  the  widow  in  a  buisness  by  which  she  may  be  enabled  to  maintain  her  fatherless 
children. 

Donations  will  be  received  at  the  Unity  Bank,  Cannon-street,  City ;  and  by  the 
Rev.  Paxton  Hood,  18,  Richmond-crescent,  Barnsbury;  and  Wit.  Groser,  Esq., 
24,  Claremont-square,  New-road. 

BANK  OF  DEPOSI  T.  —  Established  a.d.  1844. 

3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON. 

Parties  desirous  of  Investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  the  Bank 
of  Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  be  obtained  with  ample  security. 
Deposits  made  by  Special  Agreement,  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July. 

PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director, 

Forms  for  opening  Accounts  sent  free  on  application. 

IMPERIAL  L I F  E  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1  1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON— INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIRECTORS. 

MARTIN  TUCKER  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  COTTAM,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman , 

Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq.  George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq.  j  Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  Brand,  Esq.  Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq.  j  James  Gordon  Murdoch,  Esq. 

George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq.  Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 

Henry  Davidson,  Esq.  |  William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 

George  Field,  Esq.  j  Newman  Smith,  Esq. 

SECURITY. — The  existing  liabilities  of  the  Company  do  not  exceed  £3,000,000. 
The  Investments  are  nearly  £1,000,000,  in  addition  to  upwards  of  600,000  for  which 
the  shareholders  are  responsible,  and  the  income  is  about  £120,000  per  annum. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths,  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  are  assigned  to  Policies 
every  fifth  year.  The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861,  and  persons  who  now 
effect  insurances  will  participate  rateably. 

BONUS.— The  additions  to  Policies  have  been  from  £1  10s.  to  £63  16s.  per  cent,  on 
the  original  sums  insured. 

CLAIMS. — Upwards  of  £1,250,000  has  been  paid  to  claimants  under  policies. 
Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London ;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
_ __ _ _ SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

THE  WHOLE  PROFITS  DIVIDED  AMONGST  THE  ASSURED. 

THE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  life  assurance 

SOCIETY. 

Instituted  1831.— Incorporated  by  Special  Act  op  Parliament. 

The  NEXT  INVESTIGATION  into  the  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  in  order  to 
the  declaration  of  a  Bonus,  will  be  made  at  1st  MARCH,  1859,  when  all  Policies  then 
of  FIVE  Years’  endurance  will  receive  Additions. 

These  Additions  may,  in  the  option  of  the  Assured,  be  applied  thus : — 

1.  They  may  be  added  to  the  sum  payable  at  death; 

2.  They  may  be  commuted  into  a  present  payment ;  or, 

3.  They  may  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  future  premiums. 

The  following  was  the  position  of  the  Society  at  1st  March,  1858 : — 

Amount  of  Existing  Assurances .  £4,957,144 

Annual  Revenue .  182^717 

Accumulated  Fund  .  1,099,400 

Copies  of  the  last  Report  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office,  or  from  any  of  the  Society’s 
Agents. 

Head  Office,  26,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 

ROBT.  CHRISTIE,  Manager. 
WM.  FINLAY,  Secretary. 
London  Office,  26,  Poultry. 

_ _ „ _ ARCH,  T,  RITCHIE,  Agent, 

PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY  (LIMITED) 

beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following  Testimonial  in  favour  of  their  new 
PATENT  BELMONT1NE  OIL,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  cheapest  artificial 
source  of  pure  white  light : — 

“Having  been  requested  by  Warren  De  La  Rue,  Esq.,  P.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.,  to 
prepare  an  improved  Reflecting  Stereoscope  to  exhibit  his  splendid  Eight-inch  Lunar 
Photographs  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Leeds,  we  decided,  after  a 
complete  series  of  trials, on  illuminating  them  with  the  new1  BELMONT1NE  ARGAND 
LAMP  (Tylor  and  Sons,  Makers,  Warwick-lane,  Newgate-strect,  London).  These 
Views  of  the  Moon  were  inspected  by  more  than  One  Thousand  Scientific  Persons, 
and  surpassed  any  objects  previously  exhibited,  to  which  the  beauty,  constancy,  and 
purity  ot  the  light  materially  contributed.  We  also  find  these  Lamps  well  adapted 
lor  illuminating  our  newly-improved  Achromatic  Stereoscope." — Smith,  Beck  and 
Beck,  6,  Coleman-street,  October  6th,  1858. 

It  will  bum  in  some  of  the  Lamps  used  for  Paraffine  Oil,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
old  Camphine  and  Vesta  Lamps;  but  the  Lamps  recommended  especially  for  it  are 
those  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Tylor  and  Sons  as  above,  each  of  which  has  a  brass 
label,  with  the  words  “Patent  Belmontine  Oil,  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company 
(Limited).”  The  Oil  and  Lamps  can  be  had  retail  of  all  Oil  and  Lamp-dealers  and 
the  Oil  wholesale  of  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company  (Limited),  Belmont,  Vauxhall 
London,  S.  ’ 

The  PATENT  SHERWOODOLE  is  now  supplied  in  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  Bottles.  It 
will  be  found  at  least  as  efficacious  as  Benzoine  ill  removing  Grease  Stains  and  as  a 
general  Cleaning  Agent,  and  to  have  a  much  pleasanter  smell.  To  be  had  retail  from 
all  Druggists,  Perfumers,  &c. ;  and  wholesale  from  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  London. 


NICOLL’S  NEW  REGISTERED  PALETOT 

has  all  those  advantages  which  secured  such  general  popularity  to  Messrs. 
JNicoll  s  original  Paletdt;  that  is  to  say,  as  it  avoids  giving  to  the  wearer  an  outre 
appearance,  professional  men,  and  all  others,  can  use  it  during  morning  and  afternoon 
in  or  out  ot  doors.  Secondly,  there  is  an  absence  of  unnecessary  seams,  thus  securing 
a  more  graceful  outline,  and  great  saving  in  wear;  the  latter  advantage  is  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  application  of  a  peculiar  and  neatly  stitched  binding,  the  mode  of 
ettectmg  which  is  patented. 

In  London,  the  NEW  REGISTERED  PALETOT  can  alone  be  had  of  II.  J.  and 
D.  Mcoll,  li  t,  110,  118,  and  120,  Regent  Street;  and  22,  Cornhill. 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  FOR  YOUTH,  &c. 

HJ.  and  D.  NICOLL  recommend  for  an  OUTSIDE  COAT 

•  thoHAVELOCKand  PATENT  CAPE  PALETOT,  and  for  ORDINARY 
-C  . ,  , ,  »  SU(-‘h  being  well  adapted  for  Young  Gentlemen,  on  account  of 

exhibiting  considerable  economy  with  general  excellence.  Gentlemen  at  Eton,  Harrow, 
>v  inches  ter,  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  waited  on  by  appointment.  A  great 
variety  of  materials  adapted  for  the  Kilted  or  Highland  Costume,  as  worn  by  the 
Royal  Princes,  may  be  seen  at 

_ Warwick  House,  142  and  144,  Regent  Street. 

FOR  LADIES. 

NICOLE’S  PATENT  HIGHLAND  CLOAK 

is  a  combination  of  utility,  elegance,  and  comfort.  No  Lady  having  seen  or 
used  such  in  travelling,  for  morning  wear  or  for  covering  full  dress,  would  willingly  be 
without  one.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  old  Spanish  Roquelaire,  and  has  an  elastic 
Capucinc  Hood.  It  is  not  cumbersome  or  heavy,  and  measures  from  12  to  16  yards 
round  the  outer  edge,  falling  in  graceful  folds  from  the  shoulders;  but  by  a  mechanical 
contrivance  (such  being  a  part  of  the  Patent)  the  wearer  can  instantly  form  semi- 
sleeves,  and  thus  leave  the  arms  at  liberty  :  at  the  same  time  the  Cloak  can  be  made 
as  quickly  to  resume  its  original  shape.  The  materials  chiefly  used  for  travelling 
are  the  soft  neutral-coloured  Shower-proof  Woollen  Cloths  manufactured  by  this  firm, 
but  for  the  promenade  other  materials  arc  provided.  The  price  will  be  Two  Guineas 
and  a  Half  tor  each  Cloak  ;  but  with  the  MtScanique  and  a  lined  Hood,  a  few  shillings 
more  are  charged.  This  department  is  attended  to  by  Cutters,  who  prepare  Mantles 
ot  all  kinds,  with  Velvet,  Fur,  or  Cloth  Jackets,  cither  for  in  or  out-door  use.  These 
at  all  times— like  this  Firm’s  Riding  Habit— are  in  good  taste,  and  fit  well.  Female 
attendants  may  also  be  seen  for  Pantalons  des  Dames  a  Cheval,  partially  composed  of 
Chamois.  As  no  measure  is  required,  the  Patent  Highland  Cloak  can  be  sent  at  once 
to  any  part  ot  the  Country,  and  is  thus  well  adapted  for  a  gift. 

H.  J.  and  I).  Nicoll,  Warwick  House,  142  and  144,  Regent  Street,  London. 

M *  1 2 3  S  0  £  L„’  S  PAT  E  N  T  CAPE  PALETOT 

4i  ^  i  .  <irs  the  tollowinn  desideratum  The  Cape  descends  from  the  front  part  of 
the  shoulders  and  forms  a  species  of  sleeve  for  each  arm ;  both  are  at  perfect  freedom, 
having  to  pass  through  enlarged  apertures  in  the  side  or  body  of  the  Paletot :  these 
apertures,  however,  are  duly  covered  by  the  Cape,  which  docs  not  appear  at  the  back 
part  ot  the  Paletot,  but  only  in  the  front,  and  thus  serves  to  form  hanging  sleeves,  at 
the  same  time  concealing  the  hands  when  placed  in  the  pockets.  The  garment  is 
altogether  most  convenient  and  graceful  in  appearance,  and  can  in  London  alone  be 
had  of  II.  J.  and  1).  Nicoll,  li  t,  116, 118,  and  120,  Regent  Street;  and  22,  Cornhill. 

CAUTION.  —  In  consequence  of  many  impudent  attempts  to 
deceive  the  public,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  all  Messrs.  NICOLL’S  Manu¬ 
factures  may  be  distinguished  by  a  trade  mark,  consisting  of  a  silk  label  attached  to 
each  specimen.  To  copy  this  is  fraud,  and  may  be  thus  detected:  if  the  garment  is 
dark-coloured,  the  label  has  a  black  ground,  with  the  firm’s  name  and  address  woven 
by  the  Jacquard  loom  in  gold-coloured  silk  ;  if  the  garment  is  light-coloured,  the  label 
has  a  pale  drab  ground,  and  red  letters.  Each  garment  is  marked  in  plain  figures,  at 
a  fixed  moderate  price,  and  is  of  the  best  materials. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL  have  recognised  Agents  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Colonics,  and  any  information  forwarded  through  them  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  acknowledged  or  paid  for,  so  that  the  same  may  lead  to  the  prosecution  of  any 
person  copying  their  trade  mark,  or  making  an  unfair  use  of  their  name ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  calculated  to  mislead. 

(Signed)  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL, 

_ REGENT  STREET  and  CORNHILL,  London. 

1  9  R  E  G  E  N  T  STREET,  W. 

L  \  NEW  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 
Naval,  Military,  and  Clerical  Tailor  and  Outfitter. 

132,  Regent  Stbbet,  W.,  William  Clark,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll. 


1;19  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

NEW  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  Professional  and 
Commercial  Public,  Clerical,  Legal,  and  Court  Robe  Maker. 

_ LSj^JlEGENT^TREET,  W.,  Willi  am  Clark,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll. 

LQ  O  REGENT  S  T  REE  T,  W. 

J  aV,  WILLIAM  CLARK,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL. 

The  NON-REGISTERED  PERMISTIO  CLOTH  PALETOT:  the  cloth  used  for 
tins  graceful  garment  being  made  from  the  Llama  and  Astraean  Wool,  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  Llama  cloth,  being  finer  and  stronger,  with  a  permanent 
finish,  retaining  all  the  softness  of  the  Llama,  to  he  had  in  various  substances  from  42s. 
WATERPROOF  CAPES  and  OVERCOATS  of  every  description  and  novelty  in 
material,  from  21s.  FOR  LOUNGING,  TRAVELLING,  or  BUSINESS,  Suits  made 
from  the  Patent  finished  Cotswold  Angolas  at  60s. ;  every  other  article  of  Dress  equally 
moderate  in  cost.  LADIES’  RIDING  HABITS,  in  Waterproof  Tweeds  or  Melton 
Cloths,  for  Morning  wear,  60s. ;  ditto,  ditto,  in  Superfine  cloth,  £5  to  £7  7s. 

William  Claiik,  Naval,  Military,  and  Clerical  Tailor  and  Rohe  Maker, 
_ 132,  Regent  Street,  W. _ 

REGENT  S  T  R  E  E  T,  ~W. 

WILLIAM  CLARK’S  CLERICAL  SUITS  at  84s. 

Made  from  the  permanent  finished  Cloth,  that  will  neither  spot  nor  shrink.  Clerical 
Gowns  and  Surplices  equally  moderate  in  cost. 

_ William  Clark,  Clerical  Tailor,  132,  Regent  Street,  W. 

HERNIA. — Persons  afflicted  with  HERNIA  will  find  immediate 
relief  on  applying  to  Mr.  ODY,  292,  Strand,  who  has  had  fifty  years'  practice 
and  the  experience  of  12,000  cases. — Attendance  from  Ten  to  Five  o’clock. 

DECAYED  TEETH  AND  TOOTHACHE. 

HOWARD’S  ENAMEL  for  stopping’  decayed  Teeth,  however 

large  the  cavity.  It  is  placed  in  the  tootli  in  a  soft  state,  without  any  pressure 
or  pain,  and  immediately  HARDENS  INTO  ENAMEL;  it  will  remain  in  the  tooth 
many  years,  rendering  extraction  unnecessary,  and  arresting  the  further  progress  of 
decay.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  price  Is. 


132, 


KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES.— A  Safe  and  Certain 

Remedy  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  and  other  Affections  of  the  Throat  and 
Chest.  In  Incipient  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  Winter  Cough  they  are  unfailing. 
Being  free  from  every  hurtful  ingredient,  they  may  he  taken  by  the  most  delicate 
female  or  the  youngest  child;  while  the  Public  Speaker  will  find  them  invaluable. 

Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  l?,d.,  and  Tins,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each,  by  Thomas 
Keating,  Chemist,  &e.,  79,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard,  London.  Retail  by  all  Druggists,  &c. 

DR.  II.  JAMES,  the  retired  Physician,  discovered  while  in  the 
East  Indies,  a  certain  Cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds, 
and  General  Debility.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only  child,  a 
daughter,  was  given  up  to  die.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well. 
Desirous  of  benefiting  his  fellow  creatures,  he  will  send  post  free  to  those  who  wish 
it,  the  Recipe,  containing  full  directions  for  making  and  using  this  remedy  on  their 
remitting  him  six  stamps.— Address  to  II.  James,  M.D.,  11,  Cecil-street,  Strand. 

CAUTION. — DR.  H.  JAMES  respectfully  informs  his  Patients 

and  the  Public  that  no  person  formerly  in  his  employ  as  Secretary  or  otherwise 
is  authorized  to  use  his  name  or  represent  they  have  prepared  the  Compound  Extract 
of  Cannabis  Indica  under  his  direction,  and  therefore  whatever  imitation  of  it  they 
may  offer  to  forward  is  spurious,  and  begs  them  beware  of  having  any  other  thau  the 
genuine  medicine,  which  is  to  be  had  of  aim  at  14,  Cecil-street,  Strand,  as  heretofore. 
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No.  6,  LUDGATE  HILL. 

ROBERT  ROUGH  manufactures  the  BEST  FURNITURE  at 

the  most  MODERATE  PRICES.  Estimates  given,  and  Designs  made  free  of 

charge. _ __ _ _ _ 

INTRODUCED  BY  BEWLAY  &  CO.,  49,  STRAND,  W.C. 

CUT  MANILLA  TOBACCO' FOR  PIPE-SMOKING,  mild  and 

fragrant,  with  the  special  aroma  of  the  Manilla  Cheroot,  and  burns  freely  2oz. 
packets  in  lead,  Is.  Orders,  by  letter  (with  remittances),  promply  attended  to. 

Finest  Foreign  Cigars,  Cabanas,  Martinez,  and  other  choice  Brands. _ 

n  LEKFIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

VJ  USED  IX  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

AND  PRONOUNCED  BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  LAUNDRESS  TO  BE 
THE  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,  &c,  &c. _ 

HE  OATLANDS  PARK  HOTEL,  WALTON-ON-THAMES : 

formerly  the  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  York,  one  hour  by  Rail  from  Waterloo  Bridge. 
"Invaluable  for  Invalids  in  Winter.”-J.  R.  Beddome,  M.D.  “Unquestionably 
commands  the  first  consideration.”— Dr.  Hancom  On  Consumption.  Particulars  ot 
the  Reduced  Terms  for  Winter,  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Manager  at  the  Hotel, 
Walton-on-Thames.  _ _ _ _ _ 

PURE  BRANDY,  16s.  per  Gallon.— PALE  or  BROWN  EAU- 

DE-VIE,  of  exquisite  flavour  and  great  purity— identical,  indeed,  in  every  respect 
with  those  choice  productions  of  the  Cognac  district,  which  are  now  difficult  to  pro¬ 
cure  at  any  price — 35s.  per  dozen,  French  bottles  and  case  included,  or  16s.  per  gallon. 

Henry  Brett  and  Co.,  Old  Furnivars  Distillery,  Holborn.  _ 

UNSOPHISTICATED  GENEVA,  of  the  true  Juniper  flavour, 

and  precisely  as  it  runs  from  the  Still,  without  the  addition  of  sugar  or  any 
ingredient  whatever.  Imperial  gallon,  13s. ;  or  in  one-dozen  cases,  29s.  each,  bottles 
and  case  included.  Price  Currents  (free)  by  post. 

Henry  Brett  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival’s  Distillery,  Holborn. _ 


Martha  pianoforte  duets.  By  w.  h.  Callcott. 

Also,  La  Traviata,  Oberon,  I  Puritani,  II  Don  Giovanni,  and  Le  Nozzi  de 
Figaro,  as  Duets. 

Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 


WINES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Denman,  introducer  of  the  south  African 

PORT,  SHERRY,  &e.,  20s.  pee  dozen,  Bottles  included.  A  Pint  Sample 
of  each  for  24  stamps.  Wine  in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway  station  in  England. 
Extract  from  The  Lancet,  July  \0th,  1858. 

“The  Wines  oe  South  Afeica.— We  have  visited  Mr.  Denman’s  stores,  selected 
in  all  eleven  samples  of  wine,  and  have  subjected  them  to  careful  analysation.  Our 
examination  has  extended  to  an  estimation  of  their  bouquet  and  flavour,  their  acidity 
and  sweetness,  the  amount  of  wine  stone,  the  strength  in  alcohol,  and  particularly  to 
their  purity.  We  have  to  state  that  these  wines,  though  brandied  to  a  much  less 
extent  than  Sherries,  are  yet,  on  the  average,  nearly  as  strong;  that  they  are  pure, 
wholesome,  and  perfectly  free  from  adulteration  ;  indeed,  considering  the  low  price  at 
which  they  are  sold,  their  quality  is  remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Teems,  Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  Bank 
of  London.”  Price-lists,  with  Dr.  Hassall’s  analysis,  forwarded  on  application. 

James  L.  Denman,  65,  Fenchurch-street  (corner  of  Railway-place),  London 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  throughout  the  world  as  the 
safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  COUGHS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  NEUEALGIA, 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

EICKETS,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


TL  TROVATORE  PI4N0F0RTE  DUETS.  By  W.  H.  Callcott. 

X  Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 


Rose  of  castille  pianoforte  duets.  By  w.  h. 

Callcott. 

Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 


BLUMENTHAL.  —  Les  Deux  Anges  for  the  Piano,  3s.  6cl. ; 
Pensee,  2s.  6d. ;  La  Source,  3s.  6d. ;  La  Caressante,  3s.;  Une  Petite  Histoire,  3s. 
Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 


■\A7 ALTER  MAYNARD’S  NEW  SONGS.— “The  joy  of  loving 
V  f  thee,”  sung  by  Signor  Mario;  "Upon  the  meads  of  England,”  "The  Huguenot,  ’ 
and  “  The  Troubadour,”  2s.  each. 

Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 


1YHE  HARVEST  POLKA,  by  S.  Glover.  Embellished,  3s. 
The  Rose  of  Castille  Polka  and  La  Papillon  Polka,  by  J.  G.  Callcott.  3s.  each. 
_ Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. _ 

rjpHE  ROSE  OF  CASTILLE  QUADRILLES,  WALTZES,  and 
JL  POLKA,  from  Balfe’s  popular  Opera,  “The  Rose  of  Castille.”  Also,  the  Christy 
Minstrels’  Quadrilles  for  the  Pianoforte,  Single  and  Duets.  By  Callcott. 

Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street.  _ 

SALMODY, "RESPONSES,  and  CHANTS  ;  with  Directions  for 

Chanting,  &c.  The  Music  arranged  for  Pianoforte,  Harmonium,  or  Organ,  by 
J.  Goss,  Organist  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Price  3s. 

Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street.  _ 

BEST  WORKS  ON  SINGING.— Garcia’s  New  Treatise  on  the 

Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  12s. ;  Walter  Maynard’s  Instructions  on  the  Art  of 
Singing,  after  the  Method  of  the  best  Italian  Masters,  Third  Edition,  price  /s. 

Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street, _ _ _ . 


R 


E 


V 


R 


E  N 

OBERON  . — 

TITANIA  .  3s. 

MOMENT  DE  TR1STESSE  .  3s. 

LA  BRANVILL1ENNE  .  3s. 

LA  BALOISE — Valse  de  Salon  .  3s. 

LA  FU1TE— Galop  brilliant .  3s. 

MARCHE  DE  LA  PRINCESS  DE  PRUSSE  .  3s. 

Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street. 


G  E 

4s.  Od. 
Od. 
Od. 
6d. 
6d. 
Od. 
6d. 


R. 


LET  ME  WHISPER  IN  THINE  EAR.  Balee’s  New  Song, 

composed  for  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.— “The  beating  of  my  own  heart.”  By  Mac- 
faruen.  Sung  by  Madame  Clara  Novello  at  the  Festivals.  “The  Highland 
blossom.”  By  W.  V.  Wallace.  Sung  by  Miss  Dolby.—"  The  joy  of  loving  thee. 
By  Walter  Maynard.  Sung  by  Signor  Mario. 

Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street,. 


OPINION  OF  DR.  PEREIRA,  F.R.S. 

«  Whether  considered  with  reference  to  its  colour,  flavour,  or  chemical 

PROPERTIES,  I  AM  SATISFIED  THAT,  FOR  MEDICINAL  PURPOSES,  NO  FINER  OlL  CAN 
BE  PROCURED.”  _ 

Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d. ;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts,  9s.;  capsuled, 
and  labelled  with  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Stamp  and  Signature,  without  which  none  can 
possibly  be  genuine,  by  most  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

***  Purchasers  are  earnestly  cautioned  against  proposed  substitutions. 

\\T  HO  WILL  PAY  THE  CHINESE  INDEMNITY? 

VV  WHY  THE  ENGLISH  THEMSELVES.  An  Export  Duty  is  to  be  levied, 
and  then  not  even  the  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY  will  be  able,  as  they  now  are, 
to  sell  6  lb.  bags  of  Black,  Green,  or  Mixed  Teas  at  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  Coffee  in  the 
Berry  at  10d—  Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard,  City. _ 

TRACHAN  AND  CO.,  DEALERS  IN  FINE  TEA, 

26,  CORNHILL,  OPPOSITE  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

TO  TEA  DRINK  ERS.— War  with  China  is  ended,  the  Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin  is  signed, 
and  open  communication  with  the  Chinese  Tea-grower  is  a  fact  beyond  recall.  Tins 
is  welcome  news  for  the  Tea  consumer,  as  the  difficulty  in  procuring  fine  Tea  has 
been  gradually  increasing  for  years  past,  owing  to  the  competition  among  the  Retail 
Dealers  in  making  cheapness— not  goodness— their  standard,  thereby  encouraging 
the  importation  of  low  qualities.  Hence,  out  of  an  annual  consumption  of  70,000,000 
lbs  not  a  “  tenth”  part  thereof  can  be  honestly  called  fine  ;  therefore,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  all  consumers  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to  procure  really 
“fine  Tea.”  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  low-priced  Tea  the  cheapest,  as  it  is  deficient 
both  in  strength  and  flavour,  and  does  not  possess  the  heathful  or  exhilarating  qualities 
ol  “  Fine ;”  moreover  as  the  duty  and  charges  are  the  same  on  all  descriptions,  it  is 
evident  that  the  common  kinds  are  relatively  the  dearest.  ,  ,  , 

ST  RAC  HAN  and  Co.,  who  have  had  thirty  years’  experience  in  the  wholesale  trade, 
have  long  seen  the  want  of  a  retail  Establishment  where  the  public  could  depend 
upon  always  obtaining  a  really  “  Fine”  Tea,  and  have  therefore  opened  premises  as 
above  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  finest  teas  at  the  lowest  possible  remu¬ 
nerative  profit.  It  is  their  intention  to  sell  “  TEA  ONLY,”  making  quality  their 
sole  study  whilst  the  prices  will  be  within  the  reach  of  all  classes ;  and  to  this  end 
they  will  devote  their  great  experience  and  an  ample  capital  in  purchasing  only  the 
best  growths,  either  in  China  or  England,  as  the  state  of  the  Markets  may  justify.  _ 
STRACHAN  and  Co.  consider  it  necessary  to  sell  only  two  qualities  ot  Tea,  viz., 
one  for  the  Drawing-room,  guaranteed  to  consist  only  of  the  finest  and  choicest 
pickings*  the  other  a  really  strong  useful  description,  suitable  for  ordinary 
domestic’  purposes ;  and  as  they  pledge  themselves  “never  to  vary  their  qualities,’ 
their  prices  will  necessarily  ascend  or  descend  with  the  Import  market  rates. 

Present  Prices  are  : — 

BLACK— The  finest,  or  “ Drawing-room”  Tea  .  4s.  2d. 

Strong  useful  ditto,  for  Domestic  purposes  .  3s.  2d. 

GREEN.— The  finest  Gunpowder,  Hyson,  or  Young  Hyson  ...  5s.  6d. 

„  Strong  useful  kinds  .  3s.  8d. 

71bs.  and  upwards  sent  free  of  carriage  within  60  miles  of  London,  and  a  reduction 
of  2d.  per  lb.  made  on  original  packages  of  40  and  80  lbs.,  which  may  be  had  direct  from 
the  Dock  Warehouses,  and  cleared,  if  required,  by  the  buyer’s  own  agents.  \  lb.  the 
smallest  quantity  sold. 

The  finest  Souchong,  Flowery  and  Orange  Pekoes,  oolong, 
and  Assam,  kept. _ 

PRICE’S  PATENT  COMPOSITE  CANDLES  are  made  by  the 

Company  of  four  different  qualities,  and  consequently  can  be  sold  at  varionspnces. 
Thcv  can  be  obtained  genuine  at  the  City  Depot  for  the  Company’s  Manufactures  at 
n«  10s  9s  and  8s  ,  per  dozen  lbs.  net;  Belmont  Wax,  Ceylon  Wax,  Belmont  Sperm, 
Beimontine,  &c.  The  very  finest  Colza  Oil  for  Moderator  Lamps,  selected  from  choice 
panels  direct  from  Lille,  4s.  6d.  per  gallon.  Tallow  Store  Dips  7d.  per  lb.;  ditto 
Moulds  8s  per  dozen  lbs.,  stored  in  March  last  especially  for  family  use.  Household 
Soaos  40s  44s.,  46s„  and  48s.  per  cwt.  Delivered  free  to  any  part  of,  or  within  five 
miles  of  town ;  and  orders  of  51.  value  railway  free  to  any  part  of  England. 

Whitmore  and  Cb addock,  16,  Bishopsgate-street  W ithin,  E.C.,  London,  Old  Ser¬ 
vants  of,  and  City  Agents  to,  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company. 


Harmoniums.  — cramer,  beale,  and  co.— 

ALEXANDRE’S  PATENT,  every  variety,  New  and  Second-hand,  warranted. 
List  on  application,  201,  Regent-street,  and  67,  Conduit-street. 


PIANOFORTES.— CRAMER,  BEALE,  AND  CO.— 
New  Patent  Trichord  Oblique,  and  every  description,  warranted.  201,  Regent- 
street,  and  67,  Conduit-street. 


D 


Now  ready, 

E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  PATENT  PLAYING  CARDS.— 

Floral,  Tartan,  and  Gold  Backs,  for  the  Present  Season. 


De  la  RUE  AND  CO.’S  FINE  art  DRAWING  PENCILS 

_ Manufactured  on  a  new  principle ;  firm  of  point,  rich  in  colour,  and  easy  of 

erasure.  A  good  Pencil  at  a  moderate  price. 


Just  published, 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  IMPROVED  INDELIBLE  red 

LETTER  DIARY  AND  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1859— Three  Sizes  for  the 
Pocket,  in  Velvet,  Russia,  Morocco,  and  other  Cases 


De  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARY  AND 

IMPROVED  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1859—  For  the  Desk  and  Counting 
House ;  size,  7|  by  4|  inches. _ _ _ _ 

;E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  CALENDAR  AND 

ALMANACK,  1859.— Two  sizes,  for  the  Card  Case  or  Pocket  Book. 


D 


D 


E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  ILLUMINATED  CARD 

CALENDARS,  1859.— Royal  8vo,  and  Royal  4to. 


D 


E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  SHEET 

ALMANACK,  1859.— Printed  in  Three  Colours;  size,  201  by  16j-  inches. 


ioko  DIARIES,  ALMANACKS,  POCKET-BOOKS,  &c.  &c. 

Twopence  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  byS.and  T.  GILBERT, 
Free-Trade  Booksellers,  4,  Copthall  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C.  All 
warranted  perfect  in  every  respect  and  precisely  the  same  as  ll  the  tull  price  were 
paid.  Copy  the  Address 


ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

AND  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups, 
Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &e.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian,  Ala- 
baster.  Bronze,  &c.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  Temnant,  149,  Strand,  London. 

EDDING  AND  VISITING  CARDS  ENGRAVED  AND 

PRINTED  by  first-class  workmen,  at  LIMBIRD’S,  344,  STRAND,  opposite 
Waterloo-bridge.  Wedding  Stationery,  Heraldic  Engraving,  Die-sinking,  and  Plates 
for  Marking  Linen,  Books,  &c.— Limbird’s,  344,  Strand,  W.C. _ __ 

IVORY  PHOTOGRAPHS.— In  consequence  of  the  now  well- 

known  fading  character  of  Paper  Photographs,  Messrs.  BEARD  and  SHARP, 
28  OLD  BOND  STREET,  beg  to  draw  special  attention  to  their  MINIATURES  ON 
IVORY  the  permanency  of  which  they  guarantee,  while  for  transparency  and  exqui¬ 
site  finish,  these  pictures  far  surpass  all  other  photographic  productions, _ 

I  RT  HD  A  Y  AND  WEDDING  PRESENTS.— 

MEDIAEVAL  MOUNTED  ENVELOPE  and  BLOTTING  CASES,  and  INK- 
STANDS  en  suite;  Work,  Netting,  and  Glove  Boxes;  Scent  Caskets  and  Book-slides; 
Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Travelling  Dressing  Bags,  fitted  complete,  from  £5  6s.; 
Ladies’  Reticule  and  Carriage  Bags,  with  wide  openings ;  Ladies’  Dressing  Cases, 
from  21s  •  Gentlemen’s  Dressing  Cases,  from  12s.  6d. ;  Ladies’  Rosewood  Dressing 
Cases  silver-top  bottles,  from  £ 3  3s.;  Despatch  Boxes,  from  21s.;  Travelling  and 
Tourists’  Writing  Cases,  from  8s.;  Jewel  Cases,  Etui  Cases,  Stationery,  Cabinets  m 
Walnut  and  Oak,  and  a  Variety  of  other  Articles  suitable  for  Presents,  too  various  to 
enumerate— To  be  had  at  H.  RODRIGUES’,  42,  Piccadilly.  _ 

WHAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT?  is  a  thought  often 

occurring  to  literary  minds,  public  characters,  and  persons  of  benevolent 
intentions.  An  immediate  answer  to  the  inquiry  may  be  obtained,  on  application  to 
RICHARD  BARRETT,  13,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON.  R.  B.  is i  enabled  to  execute 
every  description  of  Printing  on  very  advantageous  terms,  his  office  being  iurmshed 
with  a  large  and  choice  assortment  of  Types,  Steam  Printing  Machines, 
Hydraulic  aDd  other  Presses,  and  every  modern  improvement  in  the  Printing  Art. 
A  Specimen  Book  of  Types,  and  information  for  authors,  sent  on  application,  by 
Richabd  Baebett,  13,  Mark-lane,  London. 
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WORKS  BY 

WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

MASTER  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 


Third 


HISTOEY  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES. 

and  Cheaper  Edition.  Three  Volumes,  Small  Octavo,  21s. 

HISTOEY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  IDEAS,  being  the  First  Part 

of  “Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.”  Third  Edition.  Two  Volumes. 
Small  Octavo,  14s. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES. 

Second  Edition.  Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  30s. 

INDICATIONS  OF  THE  CREATOR:  Theological  Extracts 

from  the  “History  and  the  Philosophy  ol'  the  Inductive  Sciences.”  Second 
Edition.  5s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MOEALITY,  INCLUDING  POLITY. 

Third  Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  Two  Volumes,  15s. 

LECTUEES  ON  SYSTEMATIC  MOEALITY.  7s.  6d. 

LECTUEES  ON  THE  HISTOEY  OF  MOEAL  PHI¬ 

LOSOPHY  IN  ENGLAND.  8s. 

OF  A  LIBEEAL  EDUCATION  IN  GENEEAL,  and  with 

Particular  Reference  to  the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Parts 
I.  and  II.,  in  One  Volume,  7s.  6d.  Part  III.,  sewed,  2s. 

ON  THE  PEINCIPLES  OF  ENGLISH  UNIVEESITY 

EDUCATION.  Second  Edition.  5s. 

COLLEGE  CHAPEL  SEEMONS.  10s.  6d. 

NOTES  ON  GERMAN  CHURCHES.  Third  Edition.  12s. 
THE  MECHANICAL  EUCLID.  Fifth  Edition.  5s. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  ENGINEEEING.  9s. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  LIMITS.  Octavo,  9s. 

CONIC  SECTIONS.  2s.  Gd. 

LONDON:  JOHN  IV.  PARKER  AND  SON,  WEST  STRAND. 

Ninth  Edition,  5s.,  of 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  from  the 

Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Conversion  of  Constantine.  By  the  late  Dr. 
Burton,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford. 

London:  Joux  W.  Parker  and  Sox,  West  Strand. 


This  Day,  Three  Volumes,  Octavo,  36s. 

History  of  the  literature  oe  Greece,  from  the 

Manuscripts  of  the  late  Professor  K.  O.  MUlt.er.  The  first  half  of  the  Trans¬ 
lation  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  Bart.,  M.P.  The  remainder  of  the 
Translation,  and  the  completion  of  the  Work  according  to  the  Author’s  plan,  by  Johx 
Wii.liasi  Donaldson,  D.D.,  Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London;  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  New  Portion  of  the  Work  is  sold  separately,  Two  Volumes,  20s. 

This  Work,  originally  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  was  written  with  a  view  to  its  appearance  in  an  English  form  only, 
and  left  incomplete  by  the  Death  of  its  author  in  1840.  The  Society  had  arranged  that 
Dr.  Donaldson,  who  had  translated  the  latter  half  of  the  work,  should  complete  it 
according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Professor  Miiller;  and  the  present  Publishers  have 
resumed  the  undertaking  in  the  hope  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  classical  students 
a  complete  but  convenient  .Manual  of  Greek  Literary  History.  The  Book  comprises 
Chronological  Tables,  Indices,  some  Supplementary  Notes,  and  a  Memoir  and  Portrait 
of  the  Author. 

London :  Johx  W.  Parker  and  Sox,  West  Strand. 


A 


Just  published,  price  le.,  post  free, 

N  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PROPRIETORS  OF  EAST  INDIA 

STOCK.  By  Colonel  Everest,  F.R.S. 

_  London  :  F.  W.  Carder,  199,  Oxford-street. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN." 

Now  ready,  with  Engravings  of  the  great  Rosse  Telescope,  and  Davy's  own  Model 
of  his  Safety-Lamp,  3s.  6d. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  SCIENCE,  Past,  and  Present:  a  Book  for 

Old  and  Young.  By  Johx  Timbs,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  “  The  Year-Book  of  Facts.’ 


Miscellanea. 

By  the  same  Author,  3s.  6d. 

THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN  FAMILIARLY 

EXPLAINED.  Twenty-second  Thousand. 

_ Kent  and  Co.  (late  Bogue),  Fleet-street. 

A  PERMANENT  AND  VALUABLE  PRESENT. 

New  Edition,  31s.  6d.  doth;  or  42s.  strongly  bound  in  calf, 

WEBSTER'S  QUARTO  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 

UNABRIDGED.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by  Professor 
Goodrich. 

“The  most  elaborate  and  successful  undertaking  of  the  kind  which  has  ever 
appeared.” — Times. 

“  Is  the  best  and  most  useful  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  ever  published.  A 
very  manifest  improvement  on  Todd's  Johnson,  and  contains  many  thousand  more 
words  than  that  or  any  other  English  Dictionary  hitherto  published.”— Examiner. 

“  Those  only  who  possess  this  work  can  estimate  its  value.  We  have  as  yet  not 
found  the  omission  of  any  word,  however  rare,  technical  or  scientific.”— Observer. 

***  In  ordering,  it  is  necessary  to  specify  the  Quarto  Edition,  which  is  the  only 
complete  one. 

___ _ W.  Kent  and  Co.  (late  D.  Boors),  Fleet-street. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  price  Is.  fid. 

'THE  LITERARY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  YEAR-BOOK  FOR 

I  1859  — The  “  Literary  and  Educational  Year-Book  ”  for  1859  will  contain,  with  a 
great  variety  or  other  useful  information,  Lists  of  all  the  Books,  Maps,  Prints,  and 
Music  published  in  1859,  with  the  price,  size,  and  publisher  of  each;  Lists  of  all 
the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  staling  day  of 
publication,  politics,  or  principles,  and  price  of  each ;  Lists  of  the  Colleges 
Philosophical  Societies,  Schools  of  Art  and  Science,  Mechanics’  and  Literary 
Institutions,  Useful  Knowledge  and  Mutual  Improvement  Societies,  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations,  Book-keeping  Societies,  Free  Libraries,  Reading  Rooms  &e  in 
the  Kingdom;  Lists  of  Paid  and  Unpaid  Lecturers,  with  the  Addresses  and  Subjects 
lectured  on  by  each  person ;  Practical  Suggestions  on  How  to  Commence  and  Sustain 
Educational  Institutions  for  the  People;  an  Obituary  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all 
Countries  for  1959;  a  Record  of  Noteworthy  Events  and*  Facts  appertaining  to  Litera¬ 
ture,  Pictures,  Autographs,  &e. 

London :  Kent  and  Co.,  Patcrnostcr-row. 
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Just  published,  price  Is.,  post  free, 

PLEA  FOR  SAINT  BARNABAS.— THE  CONFESSIONAL 

versus  THE  SOCIAL  EVIL. 

London  :  A.  W.  Benkett,  5,  Bishopsgate  Without. 


CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  VALUABLE  WORK  EVER  PRODUCED1 

DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION.  Threepence 

Monthly.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts.  Part  I.  published  November 
1st.  Thirty-two  pages  of  letter-press,  beautifully  printed.  Maps.  Engravings,  Prizes. 
A  number  sent  post  free  for  three  stamps. 

_ _ London  :  S.  0.  Beeton,  18,  Bouvcric-strcct,  E.C.,  and  all  Booksellers. _ 

Now  ready,  thick  Post  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel,  and  Woodcuts, 
extra  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

A  UTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  JOHN  BROWN  OF  CAMBRIDGE  : 

±\_  Sixty  Years’  Gleanings  from  Life’s  Harvest.  A  Genuine  Autobiography.  By 
John  Brown,  Proprietor  of  the  University  Billiard  Rooms,  Cambridge. 

_ V  illis  and  Sqtheran,  130,  Strand,  London  ;  J.  Palmer,  Cambridge. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. — Surplus  Copies  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Life — 

George  Stephenson’s  Life — Boulell’s  Manual  of  Archeology — Dr.  Livingstone’s 
Atrica  Several  Volumes  ot  Bohn’s  Standard  Library — and  many  other  books,  arc 
now  ON  SALE  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Catalogues  sent 
post  free.  Bull’s  Library,  19,  Ilolles-strect,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS'  7 

Now  ready,  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  Two  Stamps, 

DAWSON’S  CITY  OF  LONDON  BOOK  CIRCULAR  for 

November  ;  containing  4000  Volumes  of  Standard  Second-hand  Books  in  all 
Classes  ot  Literature,  including  Works  on  Astrology,  Witchcraft,  Privately  Printed 
Books,  Early  English  and  Scottish  Poetry,  Books  printed  in  Black  Letter,  Topography, 
Illustrated  Works,  &<*.,  &e. 

WM.  DAWSON  AND  SONS, 

74,  CANNON-STREET,  CITY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1809. 


old 


T^IYE  CURIOUS  OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  published  between  the 

X  years  1(349  and  167(3,  announcing  the  Execution  of  Charles  the  First — the  Death 
and  Funeral  of  Oliver  Cromwell — the  Great  Fire  of  London — and  the  Intrigues  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  the  Second,  are  now  reprinted,  in  fac-similc  old  type,  &c.,  and  are 
forwarded  (post  free)  on  receipt  of  twelve  postage  stamps. 

GLEANINGS  FROM  ANCIENT  NEWSPAPERS,  printed  in 

l  type,  &c.,  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  eight  stamps. 

_ Address,  J.  H.  Fennell,  5,  Trigon-road,  Kennington,  Surrey. 

A  N  G  L  0  -  C  0  NT  INENTAL  SOCIETY. 

i~A.  Patrons. — The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishops  of  Durham,  Exeter,  Oxford, 
Salisbury,  Argyll,  Glasgow,  Moray,  S.  Andrew’s,  Gibraltar, Newfoundland,  Fredericton, 
Capetown,  Natal,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Maryland. 

Committee. — Rev.  Dr.  Camilleri;  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.P.;  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Churton  ;  Rev.  S.  Clark;  Itcv.  T.  L.  Claugliton ;  Rev.  Dr.  Coxe;  F.  H.  Dickinson, 
Esq. ;  Sir  John  S.  Forbes,  Bart ;  Rev.  J.  Ford;  ltcv.  Dr.  Godfray  ;  Rev.  E.  Hawkins; 
Rev.  Lord  C.  A.  Hervey ;  II.  Hoare,  Esq.;  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Rev.  J.  S.  H. 
Horner;  Rev.  R.  S.  Howland;  J.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.;  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin;  the  Marquis 
of  Lothian;  J.  H.  Markland,  Esq.;  ltcv.  F.  C.  Massingberd;  Rev.  F.  Meyrick;  ltcv. 
Dr.  Moberly ;  Rev,  Dr.  Oldknow ;  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bart. ;  Roundell  Palmer, 
Esq.;  Rev.  G.  R.  Portal;  Rev.  T.  Sleoman;  Rev.  H.  W.  Tibbs;  J.  Watts  Russell,  Esq.; 
Rev.  E.  C.  Woollcombc;  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth. 

Secretaries.— Rev.  F.  Meyrick,  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  Rev.  F.  Godfray,  Beau 
Scjour,  Jersey;  Rev.  A.  C.  Coxe,  Baltimore,  U.S.A. 

CoiutESPOXDiNO  Secretaries.— Rev.  H.  E.  Crultwell,  Frankfort;  Rev.  C.  G.  Curtis. 
Constantinople;  Rev.  11.  Dale,  Dresden;  Rev.  A.  J.  D.  D’Orsey,  Madeira;  Rev.  W.  B. 
Flower,  Baden ;  Rev.  F.  Glover,  Cologne;  Rev.  J.  Hill,  Athens;  Rev.  F.  Humphrey, 
Rouen;  Rev.  Dr.  Mazzuchelli,  Calcutta;  Rev.  A.  Mountain,  Quebec;  Rev.  E.  Puttock, 
Brazil;  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  Weisbaden;  Rev.  II.  S.  Swale,  Paris;  Rev.  G.  Unonius,  Upsala. 

Booksellers.— J.  H.  and  J.  Parker,  London  and  Oxford;  Dana  and  Co.,  New  York; 
Dcntu,  Paris;  Verdier,  Rennes;  F.  Fleischer,  Leipzig;  Jiigcl,  Frankfort;  Muir, Malta. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

LATIN. 

ECCLESI/E  ANGLICAN.®  RELIGIO,  DISCIPLINA,  RITUSQUE  SACRI- 
COSINI  EP1SCOPI  DUNELMENSIS  OPUSCUI.UM,  Ac.  Price  Is. 

1IISTORIA  TRANSITBSTANTIATIONIS  PAPALIS  A  JOHANNE  COSINO, 
EPISCOPO  DUNELMENS1,  CONSCRIPTA.  Price  Is.  6d. 

FRENCH. 

DOCTRINE  DE  L’EGI.rSE  ANGLICANE  RELATIVE  AUX  SACREMENTS 
ET  AUX  CEREMONIES  SACEAMENTALES.  Price  Id. 

L’EGLISE  ANGLICANE  N’EST  POINT  SCHISMATIQUE.  Par  feu  le  Reverend 
James  Meyrick,  M.A.  Price  Is. 

DE  LA  VALIDITE  DES  ORDINATIONS  DE  L’EGLISE  ANGLICANE.  Parle 
Reverend  Josetii  Oldkxow,  D.D.  Price  9d. 

ROME— son  nouveau  Dogme  et  nos  devoirs.  Par  Monseigneur  Wilberforce, 
Evcquc  d’Oxford.  Price  9d. 

LETTKE  A  MONSEIGNEUR  PARISIS,  Evcquc  d’Arras,  sur  les  Erreurs  Histo- 
riques  qui  existent  dans  la  communion  Itomaine  a  Regard  de  l’eglise  Anglieane.  Par 
le  Rev.  A.  C.  Coxe,  D.D.  Price  9d. 

DE  LA  FOI,  DE  LA  DISCIPLINE,  ET  DES  RITES  DE  L’EGLISE  ANGLICANE. 
Par  le  Tres-Revercnd  J.  Cosin,  Evcquc  de  Durham,  Ac.  Price  Is.  6d. 

HISTOIRE  DE  LA  REFORME  EN  ANGLETERRE.  Par  le  Reverend  F.  C. 
Massixgberd,  M.A.  Price  3s. 

ITALIAN. 

DEI.LA  RELIGIONS,  DISCIPLINA,  E  RITI  SACRI  DELLA  CHIESA  ANGLI¬ 
CAN  A  :  opuseolo  di  Cosin,  Vcscovo  di  Durham,  &c.  Price  Is.  6d. 

I.A  SANTA  CHIESA  CATTOLICA.  Dagli  scritti  degli  Areivescovi  Usshcr  e  Bram- 
hall,  dei  Vcscovi  Taylor,  Feme,  Cosin,  Pearson,  Bull,  e  dei  dottori  Hooker  e  Jackson. 
Price  Is.  6d. 

LA  SUPREMAZIA  PAPALE  AL  TRIBUNALE  DELL’  ANTICIIITA.  Per  il 
Rev.  Giacomo  Meyrick,  M.A.  Price  Is. 

VITA  DELLA  BEAT  A  VERGINE  MARIA,  Madre  dei  nostro  Signore  Gesu  Christo, 
estratta  dal  Nuovo  Testamento,  e  raecontata  nolle  medesime  parole  della  Sacra  Serit- 
tura.  Price  3d. 

INNI  SACRI,  TRATTI  DAL  LIBRO  DELLE  COMMIJNJ  PREGHIERE  DELLA 
CHIESA  ANGL1CANA.  Con  alcune  Canzoni  Spirituali,  trattc  da  diversi  Serittori 
della  Cliiesa  d’lnghiltcrra  e  della  Chiesa  Americana.  Price  8d. 

GU1DA  PASTORALE  DEI  CAND1DATI  PER  L4  CONFIRMAZIONE.  Del 
Rcvcrcndo  Giacomo  Fonn,  M.A.,  Preeeduta  dull'  Ordiue  della  Confirmazioae,  seeondo 
l’uso  della  Chiesa  Anglicana.  Price  6d. 

SERMONE  FATTO  DINNANZ1  ALL’  UNIVERSITA  DI  OXFORD  NET. LA 
FIESTA  DELL’  ANNUNCIAZIONE,  1855,  sill  Dogma  Romano  della  Coneezione della 
Beata  Vergine  Maria.  Da  Mousignor  Wilberforce,  Vcscovo  di  Oxford.  Price  6d. 

SPANISH. 

RELIGIOSE,  DISCIPLINA,  Y  SAGRADOS  RITOS  DE  LA  IGT.ESIA  DE  INGLA- 
TERRA  :  opusculo  de  Cosino,  Obispo  de  Durham,  &c.  Price  Is.  6d. 

I.A  SUPREMACIA  PAPAL  EXAM  IN  ADA  POR  I.A  ANT1GUEDAD.  Por  el 
difunto  Itev.  Jayme  Meyrick,  M.A.  Price  Is. 

GEEMAN. 

COSIN,  BISCHOF  VON  DURHAM,  UBER  GI.AUBEN,  ZUCIIT,  UND  CCI.TUS 
DEIl  ENGLISCHEN  KIRCH E,  &c.  Price  Is.  Gd. 

ROMAIC. 

The  Work  of  Bishop  Cosin  on  DOCTRINE,  DISCIPLINE,  and  RITES  of  the 
ENGLISH  CHURCH,  Ac.,  in  Modern  Greek.  Price  Is.  Gd. 

The  Secretaries  invite  further  co-operation. 


Nov.  6,  1858.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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ON  TUESDAY  NEXT, 

UN  DEBAT  SUB  L’INDE  AU  PARLEMENT 
ANGLAIS. 

Par  le  Comte  de  MONTALEMBERT. 

W  JEFFS  FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER,  BURLINGTON  ARCADE; 

’  AND  69,  KING'S  ROAD,  BRIGHTON. 

*  *  The  above  Work  has  been  suppressed  in  France,  and  subjected  to 
State  prosecution. 


THE  GREAT  FOREIGN  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  BIOGRAPHY. 

DICTIONNAIRE  DES  CONTEMPORAINS. 

By  G.  VAPEREAU. 

Redigt  et  continuellement  tenu  a  jour  acec  le  concours  d'Rcricains  et  de 
Savants  de  tous  les  pays. 

In  One  Large  Volume,  Imperial  8vo,  pp.  1802,  price  25  francs. 

Also,  by  the  same  Publishers, 

WORKS  OF  LAMARTINE,  VICTOR  HUGO,  MICHELET,  ABOUT,  HOUSSAYE, 
SAINT1NE,  TAINE,  SUDRE,  JULES  SIMON,  ST.  SIMON,  &c.  &c. 
Literature  Contemporaine— (Euvres  completes  des  principals  Ecrivains  Fran?ais— 
Bibliotheque  des  meilleurs  Romans  Etrangers  —  Chcfs-d’amvre  des  Literatures 
anciennes. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE  DES  CHEMINS  DE  PER. 

POUR  LES  ENFANTS.  _ 

L.  HACHETTE  and  Co.,  French  Publishers,  IS,  King  William-street,  Strand; 
and  Paris  :  Rue  Pierre-Sarrazin,  11. 


In  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.,  Second  Edition, 

CHRISTIAN  ASPECTS  OF  FAITH  AND  DUTY. 

by  John  James  Tayler,  B.A. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


Discourses 


A 


In  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6(1.,  Second  Edition, 

RETROSPECT  of  the  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  of  ENGLAND; 

or,  the  Church,  Puritanism,  and  Free  Inquiry.  By  John  James  Taylob,  B.A. 

London  :  John  Chapman,  King  William-street,  Strand.  _ 


Just  published,  price  Sixpence, 

REFORM  IN  18S9 :  a  Second  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  John  Russel),  M.P.  By  Edmund  Potter,  F.R.S. 

London:  John  Chapman,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

Manchester:  Johnson  and  Rawson,  89,  Market-street. _ _ 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  price  2s. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

By  E.  F.  King,  M.A.,  Clare  Coil.  Cam.  To  which  are  added  Authorized  Reports 
of  the  Oration  of  Lord  Brougham  (corrected  by  Iris  Lordship)  ancl  other  Speeches 
delivered  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Statue  at  Grantham. 

Grantham:  S.  Ridge  and  Son,  High-Street.  London:  Simpkin,  Maeshael,  and  Co. 

LAW  OF  INDIA. 

Lately  published,  price  15s.,  8vo,  cloth  boards, 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN  BRITISH  INDIA; 

its  Past  History  and  Present  State  :  comprising  an  account  of  the  Laws  peculiar 
to  India.  By  William  H.  Morley,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Williams  and  Nobgate,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London,  and  20,  South 
Frederick-street,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Stevens  and  Norton,  Bell-yard,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

W]  ILLIAMS  AND  NORGATE  have  published  the  following 
VY  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock  :— 

1.  CLASSICAL  CATALOGUE.  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Arehieology, 
Philology,  &e. 

2.  THEOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE.  German  and  French  Books.  —  Philosophy, 
Metaphysics. 

3.  FRENCH  CATALOGUE.  General  Literature,  History,  Voyages,  Travels,  &c. 

4.  GERMAN  CATALOGUE.  General  Literature,  History,  Belles  Lettres.  Sup  [A. 
Maps  and  Atlases. 

5.  LINGUISTIC  CATALOGUE.  European  Languages. 

6.  ORIENTAL  CATALOGUE,  with  an  Index  to  Nos.  5  and  6. 

7.  ITALIAN  CATALOGUE. 

8.  SPANISH  CATALOGUE. 

9.  SCIENTIFIC  AND  MEDICAL  CATALOGUE. 

10.  FOREIGN  BOOK  CIRCULAR  (No.  49,  November  1st)  is  issued  periodically 
and  sent  post  free  to  purchasers;  contains  New  Books,  and  New  Purchases. 
Any  Catalogue  sent  post  free  for  One  Stamp. 

14,  Henrietta-street, Covent-garden,  London;  A  20, South  Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS. 


FPHE  Public  are  respectfully  informed  that  all  descriptions  of 

J-  Parliamentary  Papers  may  be  had  at  very  low  prices  of— 

Mr.  HANSARD,  Parker-strcet,  Drury-lane,  W.C.  1 

Messrs.  EYRE  and  SPOTTISWOODE,  L  LONDON. 

New-street-square,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  LONGMAN,  Paternoster-row,  E.C.  J 

Messrs.  BLACK,  EDINBURGH;  and 
Messrs.  THOM,  DUBLIN. 

And  generally  of  all  Booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the  Country. _ 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


PUBLICATIONS  BY  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

RAILWAYS. — Report  to  the  Lords  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
for  Trade  on  Railways  for  1857 :  180  pp.  Fcap.  Folio,  with  large  Map  of  Railways 
of  Europe.  Price  3s. 

STATISTICAL  DEPARTMENT.— Statistical  Tables  relating  to 

Foreign  Countries.  Part  V.,  220  pp.  Fcap.  Folio.  Price  2s.  6d. 

PUBLICATION  BY  REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 

IRTHS,  DEATHS,  AND  MARRIAGES.— Nineteenth  Annual 
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SKETCHES  OF  ALGERIA  DURING  THE 
KABYLE  WAR. 

By  HUGH  MULLENEUX  WALMSLEY. 

Post  8 vo,  price  10s.  6d.  [This  day . 


HERALDRY: 

IN  HISTORY,  POETRY,  AND  ROMANCE. 

By  ELLEN  J.  MILLINGTON. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Post  8vq,  price  9s. 


EARLY  ANCIENT  HISTORY; 

OR,  THE  ANTE-GREEK  PERIOD  AS  IT  APPEARS  TO  US  SINCE  THE  MOST 
SECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  EGYPT  AND  ASSYRIA. 

With  References  to  Wilkinson,  Layard,  and  other  Authorities. 

Intended  for  popular  use. 

By  HENRY  MENZIES. 

Post  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


PHILADELPHIA; 

OR,  THE  CLAIMS  OF  HUMANITY. 

A  PLEA  FOE  SOCIAL  AND  BELIGIOUS  BEFOBM. 

By  THOMAS  FOSTER  BARHAM,  M.B. 

Post  8 vo,  price  6s.  6d. 


THE  W  II  I  S  T  -  P  L  A  Y  E  R. 

THE  LAWS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SHORT  WHIST. 

Explained  and  Illustrated  by  LIEUT. -COLONEL  B***. 

With  numerous  Diagrams  printed  in  Colours. 

Second  Edition.  Price  5s. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE-THEIR  LAWS, 

WITH  PLAIN  PRACTICAL  I’EESCEirTIONS  FOE  THE  PEOPLE. 

By  BENJAMIN  RIDGE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Post  Svo,  cloth,  12s. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  DICKENS’  WORKS. 

SKETCHES  BY  BOZ. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Post  8vo,  price  6s.  [This  day. 


THE  AGE :  A  COLLOQUIAL  SATIRE. 

By  PHILIP  JAMES  BAILEY, 

AUTHOR  OF  “  PESTUS.” 

Post  8yo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 


Just  published,  No.  XVII.,  price  Is.,  of 


DAVENPORT  DUNN,  A  MAN  OF  OUR  DAY. 

By  CHARLES  LEVER. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  “  PHIZ.” 


193,  PICCADILLY. 


Report  of  Registrar-General  on  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  in  England. 
270  pp.  Royal  8vo.  Price  Is.  6d.  _ 

The  above  may  be  purchased,  like  other  Parliamentary  publications,  through  any 
Bookseller,  by  means  of  his  London  Agent,  or  directly  from  Mr.  Hansard,  Printer  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  32,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  and  6,  Great  Turnstile, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fieUls ;  and  from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoodf,  the  Queen’s  Printers, 
New-street-square,  Fleet-street. 


CORONA  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  E.  J.  REED. 

Foolscap  Octavo.  Price  4s. 

LONDON  :  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

“Mr  Reed’s  muse  wears  the  same  robe  of  purple  words,  and  moves  in  the  same 
measure,  as  Mr.  Tennyson’s ;  but  this  she  does  with  such  a  grace,  and  possesses  so  real 
a  beauty  of  her  own,  that  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  make  any  deductions  on  the  Laureate  s 
account.” — Athenaum. 

“A  little  book  of  the  highest  promise— no,  we  will  say  performance . ine 

melody  of  this  blank  verse  needs  no  comment.  If  its  beauties  are  not  seen,  we  are 
addressing  the  wrong  reader.” — Literary  Gazette  . 

«  We  must  allow  these  poems  a  high  rank  among  such  productions.  Imagination 
and  poetic  fancy  so  abound  in  them  as  to  induce  a  very  strong  resemblance  frequently 
to  Shelley;  though,  happily,  the  religious  principle  of  a  steady  faith  pervades  them. 
The  stanzas  introduced  into  the  poem  ‘  Corona,’  strongly  remind  us  of  the  ease,  yet 
gracefulness,  of  some  of  the  lyrics  in  ‘Queen  Mab’  and  ‘Prometheus,  without  their 
obscurity  We  strongly  advise  the  author  to  write  more;  for  he  has  within  him  the 
elements  of  a  poet  of  the  highest  class,  in  a  vivid  and  expressive  imagery,  and  striking 
application  of  similitude  to  reality.”  Court  Circular.  .... 

« it  is  rare  to  find  the  essence  of  a  true  poem,  and  rarer  still  to  find  in  combination 
with  it  the  dexterous  skill  which  is  horn  of  study  of  the  best  examples,  and  long  and 
careful  practice.  We  like  the  volume  much.  It  is  truthful,  and  has  enthusiasm,  ima¬ 
gination,  and  polish.  Let  the  author  reconsider  the  resolve  for  future  silence. 

Homilist . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  with  large  Additions, 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  276,  price  4s. 

PRAYERS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORSHIP:  with  Extracts  from  the 

Psalter  and  other  parts  of  Scripture.  By  Robert  Lee,  D-W.Pr°f?ss2T  1C? 

Criticism  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty  s  Chaplains  in 

°  Edinburgh :  John  Menzies.  London  :  Houlston  &  Wright,  Paternoster-row. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CLASSICS 

PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  MURRAY. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NOW  EEADT. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Fifth  Thousand.  8vo,  21s. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  LATIN-ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY.  Twelfth  Thousand.  12mo,  7s.  Gd. 

HI. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  Second  Edition.  Woodcuts.  8vo,  42s. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  OF 

ANTIQUITIES.  Twelfth  Thousand.  200  Woodcuts.  12mo,  7s.  6d. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND 

ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY  AND  MYTHOLOGY.  Woodcuts.  3  Vols.  8vo. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND 

ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY.  Woodcuts.  2  Vols.  8vo. 

VII. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  FOR 

SCHOOLS.  Eighth  Thousand.  750  Woodcuts.  8vo,  18s. 

vm. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  CLASSICAL 

DICTIONARY.  Twelfth  Thousand.  200  Woodcuts.  12mo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HUME.  A  History  of  England.  By 

David  Hume.  Abridged  and  continued.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  [Next  month. 

DEAN  LIDDELL’S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

Eighth  Thousand.  100  Woodcuts.  12rao,  7s.  6d. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

Sixteenth  Thousand.  100  Woodcuts.  12mo,  7s.  Gd. 

XII. 

THE  STUDENT’S  GIBBON:  The  History  of  the 

Decline  and  Fall,  Abridged.  Sixth  Thousand.  100  Woodcuts.  12mo,  7s.6d. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


MR.  MURRAY’S 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATED  WORKS 

FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 


EARLY  IN  DECEMBER. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  CHILDE  HAROLD.  By  Lord 

Bybon.  A  New  and  beautifully  printed  Edition.  Illustrated  for  the  first  time, 
by  Wood  Engravings  of  the  most  remarkable  Scenes,  Edifices,  Statues,  &c., 
described  in  the  Poem,  from  Original  Drawings  by  Pcrcival  Skelton  and  others. 
Crown  lto. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

IN  ALL  COUNTRIES.  By  James  Feegusson.  A  New  Edition.  With  nearly 
900  Illustrations.  8vo. 

The  present  Edition  of  this  Work  (of  which  3000  Copies  have  been  sold)  will  be 
issued  in  one  compact  volume,  strongly  bound,  for  the  convenience  of  reference. 

iii. 

LOCKHART  S  SPANISH  BALLADS.  With.  Coloured 

Borders,  Illuminated  Titles,  Initial  Letters,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  4to.  Price 

Guinea.  [Next  weelc. 

The  established  popularity  of  this  beautiful  Work  has  induced  the  Publisher  to 
put  forth  a  New  Edition  at  a  price  which  may  place  it  within  the  means  of  a  larger 
number  of  admirers. 

“ Lockhart’s  Spanish  Ballads;  a  volume  that  has  long  ranked  with  the  most 
beaulitul  of  all  gift-hooks— one  of  the  first  indeed  in  the  class  of  illustrated  books. 
L  ntil  perceptions  of  the  beautiful  have  become  dull  amongst  as,  such  a  book  is  in 
no  danger  of  losing  its  popularity.” — Examiner. 

WORDSU  ORTH’S  GREECE:  Pictorial,  Descriptive, 

and  Hisomcal.  A  New  Edition,  carefully  revised.  With  numerous  Engravings, 
illustrative  of  the  Scenery,  Architecture,  Costume,  and  Fine  Arts  ol'  the  Country. 
Royal  8vo. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  Translated  from  the  Arabic. 

U  E.  v.  .  Lame,  Author  of  “  The  Modern  Egyptians.”  A  new  Library  Edition, 
with  all  the  Translator’s  origin-1  notes  restored.  Edited  by  E.  Stanley  Poole. 
"  ith  600  Illustrations  by  William  Harvey.  3  vols.  8vo,  42s. 

VI. 

THE  FABLES  OF  YESOP.  A  New  Version,  cbiefly  from 

the  Original  Sources.  By  Rev.  Thomas  James,  M.A.,  Honorary  Canon  of  Peter. 
Dorough  ihirty-eighth  Thousand,  with  many  additional  Woodcuts  by  Tenniei 
and  V  olf.  Post  8vo,  2s.  6d. *  1  [ Ready 

I  he  present  edition  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  conciseness  with  which 
caen  tale  is  narrated.  Mr.  Tenniel’s  clever  and  exceedingly  graceful  designs  are 
alone  worth  more  than  the  whole  price  set  upon  the  book N—Examiner. 

-Ii  .  James  lias  made  a  .judicious  selection  of  the  Fables,  and  bis  translation  is 
%iecta!o  -OSe  *ree’  "rood  engravings  are  among  the  triumphs  of  art.” — 

the  CHILDREN’S  COPY  OF  PUSS  IN  BOOTS 

With  Twelve  Illustrations,  by  Otto  Speekter.  16mo,  Is.  6d.  [Ready. 

“  Twelve  designs  full  of  cieeilcnt  humour.” — Examiner. 

‘Complete  pictures,  and  tell  the  story  with  dramatic  force.”— Spectator. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


T 


HE  QUARTERLY 

CONTENTS:  — 


is  published  This  Dat. 


REVIEW,  No.  CCVIII., 


I.  The  Arundel  Society  —  Fresco 
Painting. 

II.  Horace  and  his  Translators. 

III.  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  Four  Popes. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


IV.  James  Watt. 

V.  The  Roman  at  his  Farm. 

VI.  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  Career  in  India. 

VII.  Past  and  Present  Administrations. 


HALLAM’S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Now  ready, 

rTWIE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from 

L  the  Accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  Death  of  George  the  Second.  By 
Henry  ILallam.  Seventh  Library  Edition.  3  Vols.  8vo,  30s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE 

AGES.  By  Henry  Hallam.  Tenth  Library  Edition.  3  Vols.  8vo,  30s. 

hi. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF 

EUROPE,  during  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  By  IIenry 
Hallam.  Fourth  Library  Edition.  3  Vols.  8vo,  36s. 

_ John  Mukhay,  Albemarle-street. _ 

On  1st  November  was  published,  price  Is.,  No.  LXXI.  N.S.  (O.S.  No.  CLV.)  of 

THE  ECCLESIASTIC. 

Contents  :— Mr.  Chcyne’s  Trial— Parish  Festivals— The  Miracles  of  Antichrist 
(concluded) — On  the  Unity  of  the  Church — Reviews  and  Notices. 

A  few  Complete  Sets  are  now  on  sale,  19  Vols.,  price  £8  10s.  6d. 

_ London :  J,  Masters,  Aldersgate-strcct,  and  New  Bond-street. _ 

HPHE  CHURCHMAN’S  DIARY  :  an  Almanack  for  the  Year  of 

J.  Grace  1859.  Fourteenth  Year.  Price  4d.,  by  post  5d. 

Contents  : — Notes  on  the  Celebration  of  Divine  Service — Prayers  for  the  Choir 
and  Priest — The  Precepts  of  the  Church — Ecclesiastical  Customs  and  Ceremonies — 
The  Altar  Coverings,  &c. — Hymns  and  Chants — On  the  Coincidence  of  Festivals — 
Calendar  and  Table  of  Lessons — English  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Arch¬ 
deacons— Scotch,  Irish,  and  Colonial  Bishops. 

The  above  can  be  had  interleaved  with  ruled  paper,  price  8d. ;  in  case,  roan  tuck,  Is.  6d. 
London :  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate-strcet,  and  New  Bond-street. 

Literary  gazette.— the  literary  gazette  of 

THIS  DAY  contains— PROFESSOR  MALDEN’S  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE 
ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  TRUTH  TO  INTELLECTUAL 
EXERTION.  Delivered  at  tbc  University  of  London,  October  13th,  1858,  and 
corrected  by  the  Author.  Price  4d.,  stamped  5d. 

_ Office,  4,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street. _ 

Notice.  — contanseau’s  practical  french  and 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  compiled  from  the  most  recent  and  best  Authorities 
for  the  use  of  English  persons  studying  French ;  and  in  use  in  the  East  India  Military 
College,  Addiscombe;  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich ;  the  Royal  Military 
College,  Sandhurst ;  King’s  College,  London ;  Cheltenham  School,  and  in  Marlborough 
College.  The  Third  Edition,  with  Corrections,  may  now  be  had,  price  10s.  6d. 

_ _ London :  Longman  and  Co. _ 

Just  published,  Vol.  I.,  in  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

Principles  of  social  and  political  economy; 

or,  the  Laws  of  the  Creation  and  the  Diffusion  of  Wealth  investigated  and 
explained.  Preceded  by  an  Examination  of  the  extant  and  prevailing  Principles  and 
System  of  Political  Economy.  By  William  Atkinson. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  published,  in  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth, 

The  beautiful  in  nature,  art,  and  life. 

By  Andrew  James  Symington. 


“  High  moral  and  intellectual  tone  ex¬ 
emplified  throughout  these  volumes.” — 
Art-Journal. 

“  The  book  is  a  mosaic  of  beauty,  a  re¬ 
pertory  of  glorious  thought ;  the  discrimi¬ 
nating  taste  that  has  selected,  and  the 
loving  labour  that  has  arranged,  are  be¬ 
yond  all  praise.  We  cannot  too  earnestly 
recommend  this  work  for  its  suggestive¬ 
ness,  its  richness  of  illustration,  and  its 
high  tendency.” — Globe . 

‘‘The  work  of  an  earnest  and  well- 
informed  mind;  and  one  which  cannot 


fail  to  entertain  as  well  as  instruct  the 
thoughtful  reader.” — Morning  Post. 

“  In  one  respect  Mr.  Symington  is  espe¬ 
cially  well  cpialified  for  his  task.  He  does 
not  aim  at  writing  up  any  particular  school 
of  aesthetics ;  he  can  take  a  catholic  view 
of  the  beautiful ;  he  is  a  disciple  of  Words¬ 
worth — owning  him,  as  we  are  all  learning 
to  do,  for  the  poet  of  the  century — but  lie 
can  recognise  the  greatness  of  Pope,  too. 
Ho  can  admire  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school 
of  painters,  and  yet  see  something  in  a 
landscape  by  Claude.” — John  Bull . 


London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternostcr-row. 

DR.  BUCKLAND’S  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISE. 

In  2  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  price  24s.  cloth  extra, 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY.  By  the  late  Dr.  Buckland, 

Dean  of  Westminster.  A  New  Edition,  with  Additions  by  Professor  Owen, 
F.R.S. ;  Professor  Phillifs,  M.A.,  M.D. ;  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Edited 
by  Francis  T.  Buckland,  M.A.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Steel  Portrait,  and 
Ninety  full-page  Engravings. 

“We  have  ourselves  never  perused  a  work  more  truly  fascinating,  or  more  deeply 
calculated  to  leave  abiding  impressions  on  the  heart;  and  if  this  shall  be  the  general 
opinion,  we  arc  sure  that  it  will  be  the  source  of  higher  gratification  to  the  author 
than  the  more  desired,  though,  on  his  part,  equally  deserved,  meed  of  literary  renown.” 
— Edinburgh  Review. 

London  :  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 

COLOUR  PRINTING  FROM  WOOD  BLOCKS. 

In  small  4to,  price  21s.  cloth  extra  gilt,  and  gilt  edges, 

rpHE  POEMS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.  Edited  by  the 

JL  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott,  end  illustrated  with  Forty  Plates  by  Birkct  Foster,  and 
Sixty  ornamental  Designs  by  Noel  Humphreys.  Elaborately  engraved,  and  splendidly 
printed  in  colours  on  tinted  paper,  with  a  gold  line  border,  by  Evans. 

“  This  work  will,  we  believe,  be  the  gem  of  the  season ;  for  nothing  so  beautiful  in 
colour  printing  from  wood-blocks  lias  ever  before  been  produced.” — Statesman. 

London  :  George  Rootledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 
“SPLENDID  PRESENT  BOOK.” — Observer. 

In  Feap.  4to,  price  21s.  cloth  extra  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  or  in  morocco  elegant,  or 
morocco  antique,  il  11s.  Od. 

POEMS  BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.  Selected  and 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott,  and  Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  Designs 
by  Birket  Foster,  J.  Wolf,  and  John  Gilbert,  elaborately  Engraved  by  Dulziel. 

“  It  is  the  brightest  and  most  beautiful  herald  of  the  coming  Christmas  that  has  yet 
greeted  our  eyes.” — Critic. 

London:  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 

D’AULNOY’S  FAIRY  TALES.— NEW  EDITION. 

In  small  Post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth  gilt,  or  6s.  6d.  gilt  edges, 

rT'HE  FAIRY  TALES  OF  THE  COUNTESS  D’AULNOY. 

I.  Translated  into  English  by  ,T.  R.  Planche,  Esq.  A  New  Edition,  with  Eleven 
Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert,  and  a  Portrait,  from  Original  sources. 

“  For  the  first  time,  thanks  to  M.  Planche,  we  children  of  every  growth  in  this 
country  have  the  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Countess  D’Anois  (whom  we  are  now  ordered  to 
call  D’Aulnoy)  Bet  fairly  before  us.  M.  Planche  has  treated  them  with  ail  due  reverence, 
translated  them  with  strict  fidelity,  and  issued  them  adorned  with  pretty  pictures.”— 
Charles  Dickens’s  Household  Words. 

London :  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 
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NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 


A  MEMOIR,  LETTERS  AND  DIARY  OE  THE 

LATE  REV.  HENRY  S.  POLEHAMPTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  Chaplain  of  Lucknow.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Edward  PoLEHAMrioK,  M.A 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Stedman  PoleiUmfton,  M.A,  Fellows  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

MY  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  MUTINIES  IN  OUDH. 

By  a  Wounded  Officer.  2  Vols.,  small  8vo,  12s. 

hi. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  BRITISH  BURMAH ;  or,  India 

beyond  the  Ganges  in  1857.  By  Christopher  T.  Winter.  Post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

iy. 

A  JOURNEY  DUE  NORTH.  By  George  Augustus 

Sai.a.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OE  THE  MUTINIES  IN  OUDH, 

AND  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  LUCKNOW  RESIDENCY.  By  Martin  Richard 
Gubbins,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service;  Financial  Commissioner  for  Oudli.  Third 
Edition,  with  Numerous  Illustrations.  8vo,  15s. 

WANDERINGS  AMONG  THE  HIGH  ALPS.  By 

Alfred  Wills,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  New  Edition,  with 
Additions  aad  Maps,  in  Post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

VII. 

MEMOIRS  OE  MY  OWN  TIME.  By  M.  Guizot. 

Vol.  I.  8vo,  14s. 

VIII. 

ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF 

THE  ART  OF  WAR.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  J.  Graham.  Post  8vo,  with 
Plans  of  Battles,  7s.  6d. 

IX. 

A  TIMELY  RETREAT  FROM  MEERUT  ;  or,  a  Year 

in  Bengal  before  the  Mutinies.  By  Two  Sisters.  Second  Edition,  in  Two  Vols., 
Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT  CONSIDERED 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  A  REFORM  OF  PARLIAMENT.  By  Earl  Grey. 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

XI. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  COURT  FOOLS.  By  Dr.  Doran. 

Author  of  “  Mouarchs  retired  from  Business.’*  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

XII. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By 

Francis  T.  Bdckland,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  Assistant-Surgeon 
Second  Life-Guards.  Third  Edition.  Small  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  6s. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty. _ _ 


NEAY  PUBLICATIONS. 

NOW  READY. 

1. 

Phantastes  :  a  Faerie  Romance  for  Men  and  Women. 

By  George  Mac  Donald,  Author  of  “  Within  and  Without.”  Post  8vo,  price 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 

2. 

Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter.  By  Holme  Lee,  Author  of 

“  Kathie  Brande,”  &c.  3  Vols. 

3. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

The  School  for  Fathers :  an  Old  English  Story. 

By  Talbot  Gwynne.  Post  8vo,  uniform  with  new  editions  of  “  Jane  Eyre,”  &c. 
Price  2s.  cloth. 

4. 

Poems.  By  Henry  Cecil.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth. 

5. 

Ionica.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth. 

6. 

Poems.  By  Ada  Trevanion.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  5s, 

cloth.  _ 

LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  COENHILL. 


Price  5s. 

PARISH  SERMON'S.  By  Rev.  Henry  Sulivan,  M.A.,  Rector 

of  Yoxall,  Staffordshire. 

Rivington,  London ;  Lomax,  Lichfield. 


Just  published,  Second  Edition,  2s.  cloth  extra, 

HOURS  OF  DEVOTION:  a  Meditation  for  every  Day  in  the 

Month.  Translated  and  Abridged  from  the  German  of  Dr.  A.  Tholuck,  by 
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THE  TWO  KINGS  OF  BRENTFORD. 

THAT  good  is  Corfu  to  derive  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  or 
Air.  Gladstone  from  Corfu  1  To  the  question  of  Cui 
bono  ?  or  who  is  to  pi’ofit  by  the  appointment,  Air.  Disraeli 
probably  considers  that  he  can  give  a  satisfactory  answer. 
To  buy  off,  or  to  seem  to  buy  off,  a  dangerous  rival  or  for¬ 
midable  opponent — effecting  the  purchase  at  the  low  price  of 
a  remote  public  interest — is  a  transaction  entirely  in  the  spirit 
of  that  political  philosophy  which  is  expounded  in  the  pages 
of  Vivian  Grey.  Yet  those  who  study  personal  influences, 
and  the  characters  on  which  they  depend,  may  reasonably 
doubt  whether  the  Ministry  has  not  imposed  a  temporary 
ostracism  on  its  most  effective  Parliamentary  supporter. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that,  on  his  return,  Air.  Glad¬ 
stone  may  be  anxious  to  prove  to  himself  and  to  others  that 
he  has  incurred  no  obligation  to  the  party  which  he  has  for 
the  moment  consented  to  serve.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
mission  may  result  in  the  recommendation  of  a  policy  which 
no  Government  could  propose  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
immediate  overthrow  ;  and  Air.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues 
may  have  to  choose  between  their  condemnation  by  the 
country  and  the  implacable  resentment  of  their  powerful 
ally.  The  measure  which  has  been  adopted  may,  under  either 
contingency,  prove  fatal  to  the  politicians  who  have  probably 
devised  it  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  party  considera¬ 
tions.  The  imprudent  or  dishonest  publication  of  Sir  John 
Young’s  despatch  to  Air.  Labouchere,  in  the  Daily  News  of 
yesterday,  seems  to  indicate  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  abandon  the  Protectorate  of  the  smaller  islands,  and  to  retain 
Corfu  in  full  sovereignty.  It  was  perfectly  right  that  a 
high  functionary  should  forward  a  confidential  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  Cabinet  which  employed  him ;  but  Air.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  difficulties  will  be  largely  increased  by  the  publicity 
which  has  been  given  to  the  scheme  in  question.  Foi'eign 
nations  will  not  fail  to  discover  in  it  a  new  proof  of 
English  cupidity.  The  malcontents  of  Cefalonia  will  be 
supported  by  official  authority  in  their  intrigues  for  separa¬ 
tion  ;  and  finally,  Parliament  on  its  meeting  will  be  called 
upon  to  ascertain  whether  any  English  functionaries  are 
interested  in  converting  their  anomalous  tenure  of  office 
under  the  present  system  into  a  permanent  position  on  the 
Colonial  establishment. 

Air.  Gladstone's  paradoxical,  or  unexpected,  determina¬ 
tion  to  accept  office  under  Lord  Derby  has  assuredly  not 
arisen  from  any  vulgar  calculation  of  conscious  selfishness. 
Romantic  sympathy  for  a  Church  which  he  misunderstands, 
and  for  a  race  with  which  he  has  no  practical  acquaintance, 
an  intelligible  longing  to  escape  for  a  time  from  party  strug¬ 
gles  at  home,  and  an  honourable  ambition  of  acquiring  fame 
in  an  untried  career,  may  explain  a  course  which  seems  equally 
at  variance  with  public  policy  and  with  personal  interest. 
The  probable  failure  of  all  the  hopes  which  have  cheered  his 
acceptance  of  office  will  concern  Air.  Gladstone  alone.  A 
short  acquaintance  with  Greek  popes  may  perhaps  dissolve 
his  visions  of  Eastern  orthodoxy,  and  if  his  belief  in  Greek 
patriotism  survives  half  a  dozen  interviews  with  Ionian 
demagogues,  he  may  boast  himself  the  most  cosmopolitan  of 
English  functionaries  or  statesmen.  The  erection  of  the  out¬ 
lying  islands  into  Greek  provinces,  and  the  contemporaneous 
reduction  of  Corfu  to  the  position  of  an  English  colony,  may 
or  may  not  be  great  achievements ;  but  they  must  be  per¬ 
formed  in  London,  at  Vienna,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  by 
Cabinets  and  Ambassadors,  and  not  by  the  most  eloquent 
High  Commissioner  who  has  visited  Greece  since  the  days 
of  Demosthenes.  If  the  boundaries  of  the  English  Empire 
are  to  be  drawn  back  from  motives  of  convenience,  the 
Government  cannot  devolve  the  responsibility  of  such  a 
course  on  any  delegate,  political  proselyte,  or  patronising 
ally. 


Price  6 d. 
Stamped  7 d. 


There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the  commission  issued 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  has  any  greater  legal  validity  than  that 
which  might  attach  to  the  appointment  of  a  High  Chan¬ 
cellor  Extraordinary  to  sit  by  Lord  Chelmsford’s  side  on 
the  woolsack.  The  Treaty  of  1815,  with  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  High  Com¬ 
missioner  whose  functions  ai'e  to  be  defined  by  Order  in 
Council,  and  as  long  as  Sir  John  Young  holds  the  office,  no 
intrusive  dignitary  has  a  right  to  share  his  titles  or  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  smallest  of  his  functions.  Air.  Gladstone  can  neither 
summon  the  Assembly,  nor  assent  to  a  law,  nor  give  an  order 
to  the  garrison,  nor  confirm  the  appointment  of  a  policeman. 
If  he  attempts  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  his  colleague  he 
will  commit  a  serious  offence;  and  in  an  age  of  more  strin¬ 
gent  responsibility  the  Alinister  who  tempted  him  to  such 
acts  would  have  incurred  a  certain  risk  of  impeachment. 
Every  Power  which  signed  the  treaty  has  a  right  to  protest 
against  the  wanton  violation  of  a  definite  national  engage  J 
ment.  The  Crown  may  appoint  Commissioners  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  of  negotiation  or  of  inquiry ;  but  unless  the  office  is 
vacant,  it  has  no  right  whatever  to  nominate,  ordinarily  or 
extraordinarily,  a  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

The  impossibility  of  conciliating  the  local  demagogues, 
or  of  removing  their  non-existent  grievances,  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  another  portion  of  our  columns ;  and  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  Air.  Gladstone  has  resolved  to 
support  the  measure  which  Sir  John  Young  was  over¬ 
persuaded  into  recommending  in  the  summer  of  1857.  The 
late  Government  prudently  suppressed  the  advice  which  is  to 
furnish  their  successors  with  an  excuse  and  a  starting-point ; 
and  the  more  fully  the  project  is  considered,  the  more  im¬ 
politic  and  impracticable  will  it  be  found.  In  1814  the 
Ionian  Islands  were  in  want  of  an  owner,  not  because  the 
property  was  undesirable  to  neighbouring  potentates,  but  on 
account  of  the  jealousy  with  which  each  claimant  regarded 
its  rivals.  Prance,  which  had  for  some  time  occupied  the 
territory,  was  necessarily  excluded  from  the  competition, 
while  Austria  and  Russia  were  equally  determined  to  exclude 
each  other  from  the  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  Adriatic. 
Capo  d’Istria,  then  Alexander’s  favourite  Alinister — him¬ 
self  a  Corfiote  by  birth  and  affection — persuaded  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  accept  the  Protectorate  in  the  name  of  the 
British  Crown,  as  the  best  mode  of  appeasing  the  jealousies 
which  had  arisen,  and  also  as  the  most  trustworthy  security 
for  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  Islands.  The  renunciation 
of  the  Protectorate  in  favour  of  Greece  would  involve  a  gross 
breach  of  faith  to  Austria,  and  the  acquisition  of  Corfu 
as  a  territorial  possession  would  assuredly  provoke  the  just 
and  implacable  opposition  of  Russia  and  France.  The 
project  to  which  Sir  John  Young  has  unluckily  affixed  his 
name  seems  indeed  to  involve  every  objection  which  can 
apply  to  a  political  arrangement.  It  is  inconsistent  with  a 
solemn  treaty,  it  exposes  England  to  the  charge  of  unscru¬ 
pulous  ambition,  and  it  entirely  fails  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
which  it  is  intended  to  overcome.  If  the  smaller  islands  were 
surrendered  to  the  Government  of  Athens,  the  factious  cla¬ 
mour  of  the  Corfiote  demagogues  would  be  converted  into  a 
reasonable  demand.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  have 
never  been  English  subjects  ;  they  have  a  right  to  their  own 
national  flag;  and  they  have  the  same  affinities  of  race  with 
their  neighboui’s  on  the  mainland,  which  are  to  be  recognised 
in  the  case  of  Cefalonia  and  Zante.  The  proposed  plan 
might  have  suggested  to  Russia,  before  the  Crimean  war, 
the  parallel  arrangement  of  abandoning  her  claims  on  Wal- 
lachia  in  consideration  of  annexing  Aloldavia  to  the  Em¬ 
pire.  If  the  kingdom  of  Greece  had,  under  a  wise  Sovereign, 
known  how  to  acquire  strength  and  independence,  it  might 
have  been  possible  and  desirable  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  great  Powers  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Sept- 
insular  Republic  with  the  neighbouring  State  ;  but,  under 
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present  circumstances,  England  must  hold  the  fortress 
of  Corfu,  and  no  tenure  can  he  prudently  devised  except 
that,  which  is  provided  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Not 
understanding  these  difficulties,  or  prefening  a  supposed 
party  convenience  to  the  national  interests,  the  Ministers 
have  gratuitously  proclaimed  to  all  the  enemies  of  England 
that  the  grievances  of  the  Ionian  Islands  arc  so  real  as  to 
require  the  intervention  of  a  leading  Parliamentary  states¬ 
man.  Foreign  Governments  will  not  make  allowance  either 
for  Mr.  Disraeli’s  recondite  motives,  or  for  that  singular 
constitution  of  mind  which  renders  Mr.  Gladstone's  political 
movements  so  impossible  to  foresee  and  so  difficult  to 
follow. 


THE  LETTER  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

JT'HE  coup-d'etat  at  Lisbon  has  proved  one  of  those  barren 
JL  victories  which  terminate  in  a  defeat.  The  public 
opinion  of  Europe,  upon  which  Louis  Napoleon  is  happily 
not  yet  able  to  operate  by  civertissement  or  deportation,  has 
loudly  pronounced  against  the  aggressor.  This  is  the  one 
defence  which  saves  modern  civilization  from  the  fate  which 
swallowed  up  the  ancient  world  in  the  gulf  of  Imperialism. 
The  empire  of  Louis  Napoleon  differs  from  that  of  Nero 
chiefly  in  this,  that  it  does  not  embrace  the  orbis  terrarum. 
There  is  an  outer  world  in  which  his  decrees  have  no  power, 
and  where  his  police  cannot  penetrate.  Truth,  justice,  and 
virtue  are  not  so  delivered  into  his  hand  that  he  can  sever 
their  heads  at  a  single  stroke.  He  has  betrayed,  ensnared, 
and  assassinated  them  at  home,  but  they  have  champions 
and  avengers  abroad. 

It  is  to  the  outraged  justice  of  Europe  that  we  owe  the 
epistle  to  “  my  dear  Cousin.”  We  must  be  permitted  to 
form  our  own  appreciation  of  the  assurance  that  “  enterprises 
“  contrary  to  progress,  humanity,  and  civilization  will  find  no 
“  protection  ”  in  the  man  who  has  done  more  to  arrest  pro¬ 
gress,  to  outrage  humanity,  and  to  suppress  civilization  than 
any  ruler  since  the  days  of  the  later  CyEsars.  It  is  some¬ 
thing,  however,  to  know  that  “  the  ideas”  of  the  master  of 
the  French  army  are  “  far  from  being  fixed  ”  on  the  subject 
of  the  importation  of  Negroes  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the 
deportation  of  Frenchmen.  It  is  at  least  a  satisfaction  that 
Quashee  has  a  better  chance  than  M.  de  Montalembert, 
and  that  the  case  of  the  native  of  Mozambique  is  “  to  be 
"  settled  in  accordance  with  those  true  principles  of  right  and 
“  humanity”  which  are  deemed  inapplicable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris.  It  seems  that  inquiry  will  be  permitted  whether 
the  manacles  of  the  cargo  of  the  Charles  et  Georges  were  really 
imposed  at  their  own  request.  We  confess  the  exception 
appears  to  us  somewhat  arbitrary  and  eccentric,  for  we 
should  have  thought  that  an  investigation  of  the  jn-actice  of 
“  free  emigration  ”  was  at  least  as  distinct  an  “  impeachment  of 
“  universal  suffrage”  as  the  discussion  of  the  system  of  domes¬ 
tic  government  with  which  France  is  happily  blessed.  We 
can  at  all  events,  however,  congratulate  the  “  free  emigrants  ” 
from  the  shores  of  France  with  which  successive  Ministers  of 
the  Interior  have  supplied  the  pleasant  places  of  Cayenne,  on 
the  change  of  society  which  the  inexhaustible  clemency  of  the 
Emperor  has  prepared  for  them.  As  the  deportee  of  the  2nd 
of  December  are  principally  persons  of  education,  character, 
and  respectability,  they  will  probably  find  the  Indian  Coolies 
more  intelligent,  and  certainly  less  disagreeable  companions, 
than  the  black  fellow-labourers  with  which  the  recent  traffic 
of  Mozambique  has  supplied  them. 

The  necessity  which  Louis  Napoleon  has  felt  of  retiring 
from  the  situation  in  which  his  own  too  successful  violence 
had  placed  him,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  reassuring  symptom 
for  Europe.  In  the  presence  of  the  helpless  submission  of 
Portugal  and  the  hitherto  unexplained  inaction  of  England, 
we  were  much  in  need  of  some  substantial  proof  that 
there  was  anything,  however  violent  and  however  unjust, 
which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  dared  not  attempt  and 
could  not  accomplish.  For  the  present  at  least,  it  does  not 
suit  his  pui-pose  to  incur  the  unnecessary  odium  of  openly 
restoring  the  Slave-trade.  We  must  do  Louis  Napoleon 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  spendthrift  in  his  policy. 
He  judiciously  husbands  the  resources  of  crime.  Perfectly 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  which  he  employs  when  he 
has  an  end  to  serve,  he  seldom  commits  the  blunder  of 
unnecessary  atrocity.  The  prosecution  of  the  Slave-trade 
offers  no  particular  advantage,  and  he  wisely  makes  a 
merit  of  abandoning  it.  Indeed,  he  had  but  little  to 
concede,  for  the  whole  object  of  the  stroke  at  Lisbon 
had  been  already  accomplished.  It  had  served  his  purpose 


in  respect  of  the  only  two  moral  influences  (if  such 
they  may  be  called)  to  which  his  Government  ever 
appeals.  V\  ith  the' except  ion  of  pure  force,  he  employs  no 
other  methods  but  the  gratification  of  the  vanity  of  the 
French  nation,  and  the  display  in  Europe  of  a  predomi¬ 
nant  authority.  These  two  things  are  the  essential  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  rule,  and  to  them  we  may  be  well  assui’ed 
he  will  sacrifice  all  that  may  be  necessary.  As  long  as 
French  vanity  is  satisfied  and  Europe  appears  to  be  at  his 
feet,  so  long  his  Empire  is  secure.  It  was  from  these  con¬ 
siderations,  quite  as  much  as  from  any  financial  embarrass¬ 
ment,  that  Louis  Napoleon  determined  to  close  the  Russian 
war  in  the  midst  of  the  blaze  of  triumph  which  arose 
from  the  fall  of  the  Malakoff.  It  was  for  this  end  that 
the  parade  of  Cherbourg  was  conceived.  It  is  on  the 
same  principle  that  the  exploit  of  Lisbon  was  achieved. 
Whether  it  be  the  glory  of  the  national  arms,  the  terror 
of  the  national  fortresses,  or  (as  on  this  occasion)  the  “  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  national  flag”  which  is  put  forward, 
something — no  matter  how  impolitic  or  how  unjust — must 
be  perpetually  done  to  assert,  in  the  presence  of  France 
and  of  Europe,  that  the  French  nation  is  the  greatest 
nation  on  the  earth.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  no  concern 
of  ours  ;  but  he  must  indeed  be  a  shallow  observer  who  is 
disposed  so  to  argue.  Unfortunately,  if  there  be  one  thing 
which  more  than  another  ministers  to  the  vanity  of  French¬ 
men,  it  is  the  real  or  apparent  humiliation  of  England.  This 
is  the  trump-card  which  Louis  Napoleon  always  holds  in 
reserve,  and  which  he  will  play  just  as  often  as  it  is  necessary 
or  convenient.  He  played  it  at  Lisbon,  for  his  real  end  was 
accomplished  when  it  was  said  throughout  Europe  that  an 
insidt  had  been  offered  to  England  by  France,  and  that 
England  had  accepted  that  insult  in  silence.  He  succeeded  at 
once  in  flattering  French  vanity,  and  intimidating  European 
opinion,  while  he  offered  to  the  one  the  spectacle  of  unresisted 
force,  and  demonstrated  to  the  other  that  when  France  comes 
into  collision  with  a  feeble  State  there  is  no  Power  in 
Europe  which  dares  lend  countenance  and  support  to  the 
oppressed. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  regard  the  language 
of  Lord  Derby  at  the  Guildhall  as  in  the  highest  degree 
unsatisfactory  and  unworthy  of  his  position.  At  a  moment 
when  the  French  Government  have  been  putting  forth  state¬ 
ments  grossly  and  notoriously  inaccurate — when  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  England  are  impeached  and  compromised 
throughout  Europe — when  we  are  accused  by  Portugal  of 
treachery,  and  taunted  on  all  sides  with  cowardice — we  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  an 
indignant  and  a  formal  refutation  to  imputations  so  injurious 
to  our  national  reputation.  Is  the  abandonment  of  Portugal 
denied,  or  is  it  justified?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Instead  of  this,  we  are  treated  to  some  vague  and  senseless 
commonplaces  on  foreign  affairs  in  general.  Lord  Derby’s 
creed  on  foreign  policy  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  the 
last  speech  of  Mr.  Bright.  He  is  all  for  “  non-intervention 
“  in  the  affairs  of  other  States.”  And  he  is  very  anxious  to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  an  “  unwillingness  to  give  or  to  take 
“  offence.”  Of  course,  it  is  not  difficult  to  lay  down  abstract 
propositions  of  this  sort  which  it  is  impossible  to  dispute. 
Yet  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  that,  if  Lord  Derby’s  theory 
is  right,  he  impregnably  establishes  Mr.  Bright’s  assertion 
that  the  whole  traditionary  policy  of  England  has  been 
fundamentally  wrong.  We  should  like  to  know  how,  on  his 
own  principles,  the  Prime  Minister  justifies  the  assent — and 
something  more — which  he  accorded  to  the  policy  of  the 
Russian  war.  The  alliance  with  France  to  oppose  an  armed 
resistance  to  the  attack  on  the  independence  of  Turkey  is 
referable  to  no  one  of  the  doctrines  to  which  Lord  Derby 
restricts  the  legitimate  action  of  the  English  Government. 
Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  Derbyite  Administration  has 
accepted,  not  merely  the  Reform  Bill  of  Mr.  Bright,  but  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Peace  Society  ? 

No  man  disputes,  in  the  abstract,  that  it  is  a  bad  thing 
to  be  over  ready  to  take  offence,  or  that  forgiveness  of  in¬ 
juries  is  a  Christian  virtue.  But  people  will  not  the  less 
suspect  the  courage  of  a  man  who  begins  to  preach  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  forbearance  just  at  the  moment  when  he  has  had 
his  nose  publicly  pulled.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things ;  and 
there  may  be  occasions  when  the  most  amiable  sentiments 
are  singularly  inappropriate.  If  the  facts  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  French  Government  and  that  of  Portugal  are 
such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Derby,  to  acquit  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  of  the  violence  and  injustice  which  are  univer¬ 
sally  imputed  to  him,  the  proper  and  reasonable  manner  of 
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placing  the  conduct  of  the  English  Government  on  its  right 
footing  would  have  been  to  state  the  sentiments  of  the 
Administration,  with  such  reserve  as  the  occasion  might 
have  required.  But  considering  the  imputations  which  have 
been  cast  upon  England,  and  the  present  state  of  popular 
feeling  upon  the  subject,  the  evasive  language  of  the  Prime 
Minister  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
most  injurious  suspicions.  A  discourse  against  readiness  to 
take  offence  seems  to  amount  to  an  admission  that  an  offence 
has  been  offered  which  we  have  not  taken.  And  a  homily 
against  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  States  can  hardly 
be  construed  as  anything  else  than  an  apology  for  the  im¬ 
puted  abandonment  of  Portugal.  But  of  all  the  incongruous 
passages  in  this  singular  oration,  none  is  more  inexplicably 
ill-timed  than  the  eulogium  upon  the  celebrated  arbitration 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  Paris.  It  is  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  authors  of  the  proposition  to  refer  all  questions  of 
international  dispute  to  the  decision  of  a  neutral  1  ower  have 
themselves  impudently  refused  to  be  bound  by  their  own 
agreement,  that  Lord  Derby  pronounces  a  panegyric  simul¬ 
taneously  upon  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  upon  the 
Power  which  has  publicly  laughed  it  to  scorn.  We  learn 
from  the  Government  organ  that  the  English  Cabinet 
formally  proposed  to  the  Prench  to  adopt  the  scheme  of 
the  Paris  Conference  in  the  Portuguese  dispute,  and  we 
know  also  that  that  proposition  was  peremptorily  rejected. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  rebuff,  the  language  of  Lord  Derby 
seems  not  only  ridiculous  but  contemptible. 

It  is  impossible  that  this  grave  matter  can  be  permitted 
to  rest  on  its  present  footing.  The  tone  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  far  from  soothing  the  public  disquietude  or  calm¬ 
ing  the  just  suspicions  which  have  been  aroused  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  is,  on  the  contrary,  calculated 
to  confirm  and  to  increase  them.  The  speech  at  the  Guild¬ 
hall  is  not  that  of  a  man  who  is  conscious  of  the  goodness 
of  his  case,  or  easy  as  to  the  verdict  which  his  conduct  will 
receive.  We  recognise  nothing  but  feebleness  where  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  firmness,  and  a  tone  of  apology  where  we 
should  have  looked  for  the  language  of  remonstrance.  When 
the  words  of  Lord  Derby  are  compared  with  the  acts 
of  the  French  Government,  there  will  be  found  too  much 
to  confirm  the  contemptuous  and  offensive  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  has  been  put  by  the  Continental  press  upon 
the  conduct  of  England  in  the  recent  transaction.  Why 
an  English  squadron  was  sent  into  the  Tagus,  and  what  it  did 
when  it  was  there,  Lord  Derby  has  not  told  us.  Why  an 
arbitration  was  proposed,  and  why,  when  it  had  been  pro¬ 
posed,  it  was  not  insisted  upon,  we  are  not  informed.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  we  can  find  nothing  in  the  Guild¬ 
hall  speech  which  will  tend  to  disabuse  Europe  of  the  good- 
natured  impression  conveyed  by  the  Continenal  press,  that 
the  fleet  was  despatched  only  with  instructions  not  to 
arrive.  This  solution  may  be  satisfactory  to  Le  Nord  and 
the  Univers,  but  Lord  Derby  will  find,  when  Parliament 
meets,  that  he  will  have  to  render  some  better  account  of  his 
stewardship  to  the  English  people. 


A  TORY  REFORM  BILL. 

NDER  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Disraeli  we  seem  always  to 
have  something  “looming  in  the  future.”  Whether  it  be  a 
“  financial  reorganization”  which  is  to  “  indemnify  the  landed 
“  interest  without  detriment  to  the  industrial  classes,”  or  a 
“  political  reconstruction”  which  is  to  “  satisfy  all  parties,” 
an  imaginative  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  never  at 
a  loss  for  some  taking  programme  to  excite  curiosity  or  to 
baffle  opposition.  Hitherto  the  most  satisfactory  thing  about 
these  schemes  has  been  that  they  have  met  the  fate  for  which 
they  probably  were  originally  destined — and  which  indeed 
they  richly  deserved — in  perishing  before  they  even  came  to 
the  birth.  The  new  project  of  a  Tory  Reform  Bill  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  more  serious  business.  It  needs  no  Cassandra  to 
foresee  that  a  Conservative  Government  playing  at  reform 
may  possibly  prove  a  game  with  edge  tools  of  which  the 
authors  will  before  long  bitterly  rue  the  consequences. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
Bunkum,  not  to  say  of  downright  dishonesty,  on  all  sides  about 
this  question  of  Reform.  All  parties  in  turn,  and  almost  all 
politicians,  have  for  several  years  past  made  it  a  practice  to 
give  vague  pledges  and  hold  out  indistinct  expectations  on  a 
subject  in  which  it  was  obvious  that  they  felt  no  very  strong 
interest.  Men  may  talk  loosely  enough,  with  tolerable  security, 
about  “liberal  principles,”  “civil  and  religious  liberty,”  and 
other  stock  pass- words,  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  which  they 


are  not  likely  to  be  rigorously  examined  or  seriously  challenged. 
But  a  politician  who  pledges  himself  to  a  Reform  Bill  ought, 
in  common  honesty,  to  have  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
existence  of  certain  specific  evils  which  he  proposes  to  remedy, 
and  as  to  the  method  by  which  he  expects  to  cure  them.  So 
far,  however,  as  we  can  discover,  none  of  the  various  pro¬ 
jectors  who  have  hitherto  handled  this  subject  have  formed 
any  distinct  idea  of  the  evils  against  which  a  measure  is 
to  be  aimed,  or  of  the  spirit  in  which  its  provisions  are  to  be 
framed.  Lord  John  Russell  promises  a  Reform  Bill  just 
as  he  might  announce  another  volume  of  the  life  of  Mi*.  Fox. 
or  an  historical  essay  on  John  Hampden.  Lord  Palmerston, 
too,  becomes  a  reformer  iii  his  old  age,  and  undertakes  to 
reconstruct  the  fabric  of  the  Constitution  in  the  same  jaunty 
spirit  in  which  he  undertook  to  revolutionize  the  Indian 
Government.  And  now,  to  crown  the  whole,  come  the 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  with  their  charlatan  cry  of 
a  “  Reform  Bill  to  satisfy  all  parties.” 

The  oddest  part  of  the  affair  is,  that  while  the  political 
touters  are  bidding  against  each  other  at  this  mock  auction, 
the  public  stands  by  with  something  very  like  indifference, 
and  takes  little  or  no  part  in  the  illusory  competition.  It 
seems  to  be  conventionally  assumed,  on  all  hands,  that  the 
country  is  eagerly  calling  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  system,  and  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  the  promised 
supply  of  the  article  may  have  stimulated  a  certain  factitious 
demand  ;  but,  in  the  main,  the  facts  on  which  the  current 
assumption  rests  are,  as  yet,  neither  very  striking  nor  very 
conclusive.  And  it  is  in  this  listless  and  languid  frame  of 
the  public  mind  that  we  are  to  be  treated  to  an  organic 
change  in  the  Constitution  by  men  who,  it  seems,  will  not 
only  have  to  discover  the  remedy  but,  to  judge  by  their 
antecedents,  to  invent  the  disordei*.  We  own  that  we 
agree  with  Sir  George  Lewis,  “that  those  who  at  the 
“  present  moment  propose  a  measure  of  Parliamentary 
“  Reform  must  propose  it  with  the  view  of  remedying 
“  some  distinct  mischief,  some  defined  political  evil.  They 
“  must  have  a  distinct  view  of  some  evil  which  they  pro- 
“  pose  to  remove.”  The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  indeed,  directs  this  remark  against  his  imme¬ 
diate  successor,  but  we  should  like  to  know  how  Sir 
George  Lewis  would  himself  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which 
he  insists.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  a  Cabinet  which 
was  pledged  to  produce  a  Reform  Bill.  What,  we  should  like 
to  know,  was  the  “  distinct  mischief”  of  which  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  Administration  had  formed  “  a  distinct  view,”  and 
which  they  were  prepared  to  remove.  Sir  George  Lewis 
correctly  enough  describes  the  necessity  of  the  last  Reform 
Bill  as  having  arisen  from  the  inadequate  and  incomplete 
representation  of  the  opinion  of  the  country  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  a  similar  deficiency  were  now  discovered  to 
exist,  to  any  vexatious  extent,  and  if  the  work  had  been  left 
but  half  achieved  in  1832,  we  should  have  at  once  an  excel¬ 
lent  reason  for  completing  it.  But  this  is  not  the  ground  on 
which  Sir  George  Lewis  at  least  can  be  anxious  for  another 
Reform  Bill,  for  he  tells  us  that  “it  may  now  be  fairly  said 
“  that  on  all  great  questions  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
“  most  part  fairly  represents  the  general  opinion  of  the  country. 
“  It  may  not  always  be  the  faithful  exponent  of  the  opinions 
“  of  particular  persons,  or  even  of  particular  districts,  but 
“  looking  at  it  generally,  it  is,  I  think,  a  very  faithful 
“  exponent  of  the  general  sentiments  of  the  country.”  On 
this  point  Sir  George  Lewis  holds  an  opinion  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  one  which  we  believe 
to  be  more  consistent  with  the  truth.  But  if  this  be  so,  we 
want  to  know  what  was  the  “  distinct  mischief,”  the  “  defined 
“  political  evil  ”  which  Sir  George  Lewis,  and  the  Cabinet  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  were  about  to  remedy  by  their  pro¬ 
jected  measure.  It  is  certainly  a  very  anomalous  and  not  a 
very  creditable  state  of  affairs,  that  a  Conservative  Ministry 
should  be  announcing  an  organic  change  which  is  to  “satisfy 
“  all  parties,”  while  a  conspicuous  Liberal  politician  assumes 
that  all  parties  are  or  ought  to  be  satisfied.  Everybody 
seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  village  clock  is  to  be  pulled  to 
pieces,  not  because  it  does  not  go  well  enough — for  they  all 
admit  that  it  keeps  time  with  very  efficient  accuracy — but 
because  half-a-dozen  rival  churchwardens  wish  to  have  the 
job,  and  it  is  a  good  many  years  since  the  works  were  taken 
to  pieces. 

On  one  point  we  are  very  much  disposed  to  agree  with 
Sir  G.  Lewis — namely,  that  in  whatever  sense,  or  in  what¬ 
ever  shape,  a  Reform  Bill  may  be  introduced  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  or  any  other  Government,  it  must  and  will  in  the  end 
prove  an  advance  “  in  the  direction  of  democracy.”  It  is  on. 
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this  account  that  we  hold  Lord  Derby  most  gravely  respon¬ 
sible,  both  to  his  own  party  and  to  the  country  at  large — 
of  whicli  a  real  Conservative  organization  must  always  form 
an  essential  element — for  having  committed  himself  to  a 
project  which  is  intended  only  as  a  political  card,  but 
which  may  too  possibly  turn  out  a  disaster.  It  is  very 
easy  for  Mr.  Disraeli  to  fancy  that,  by  a  little  dexterous 
manipulation,  he  may  effect  a  Tory  coup  de  main  under  the 
pretence  of  a  Liberal  Reform.  He  may  be  a  very  great 
juggler,  but  he  will  yet  find,  that  it  is  not  by  juggling  that 
he  can  feed  his  Radical  allies  on  stones  instead  of  bread,  and 
serpents  instead  of  fishes.  The  Derbyites  may  depend  upon 
it  that  whatever  scheme  they  may  have  projected  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  ultimately  redound  to  their  own  advantage, 
their  Bill  will,  before  it  leaves  the  House  of  Commons,  have 
assumed  the  character  of  a  “  really  democratic  measure.” 
How  far  the  Ministers  may  themselves  be  disposed  to  go,  it 
is  impossible,  with  the  example  before  us  of  Mr.  Walpole’s 
Militia  Franchise  and  Lord  Ellenbo rough’s  town  consti¬ 
tuencies,  even  to  conjecture.  But,  as  we  have  observed,  the 
original  framework  of  the  measure  will  be  comparatively 
immaterial ;  for  the  present  Government  is  too  weak  to  ex¬ 
ercise  any  effective  control  over  such  a  question  when  it  is 
once  launched  on  the  sea  of  public  discussion.  Mr.  Disraeli 
may  propose,  but  it  will  assuredly  be  Mr.  Bright  who  will 
dispose. 

Admitting  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  may  be 
desirable  that  a  revision  of  the  electoral  constitution  should 
take  place,  it  is  nevertheless  very  hazardous  that  such  a  task 
should  be  undertaken  by  that  which  claims  to  be  the  Con¬ 
servative  party.  In  saying  this,  we  are  not  protesting  on 
behall  of  political  morality,  or  of  any  antiquated  notions  of 
principle  or  consistency — to  which  it  would,  indeed,  be  idle 
to  appeal  from  a  system  which  has  for  so  many  years  been 
subject  to  inspirations  drawn  from  the  political  conscience 
of  Mr.  Disraeli.  We  speak  only  of  the  immediate  practical 
results  which  must  inevitably  follow  from  this  total  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  cast  of  the  political  drama.  If  the  conduct  of  a 
Reform  Bill  had  been  undertaken  by  a  Whig  Government, 
the  principles  of  the  measure  would  have  been  subjected  to 
all  those  modifications  and  checks  which  are  so  happily  pro¬ 
vided  by  our  constitutional  system.  At  a  time  when  public 
opinion  is  singularly  calm  on  the  subject,  a  Conservative 
Opposition  would  have  been  able  to  exercise  a  powerful  and 
wholesome  influence  in  attempering  and  reconciling  a  neces¬ 
sary  change  to  the  spirit  of  existing  institutions.  There  would 
have  been  a  nucleus  of  stability  and  resistance,  which,  though 
not  so  obstinate  as  to  impede  all  movement,  would  have  fur¬ 
nished  a  salutary  check  on  mere  theoretical  projects  of  sym¬ 
metrical  reconstruction.  Introduced  in  such  a  manner,  and 
discussed  in  such  a  spirit,  a  Reform  Bill  would  have  left 
the  walls  of  Parliament  less  sweeping  in  its  provisions,  but  | 
more  adapted  to  the  real  wants  of  the  country,  than  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  its  authors.  But,  as  it  is  certain  that  a  | 
W  hig  Reform  Bill  would  have  emerged  from  the  ordeal  of  i 
Parliamentary  discussion  with  Conservative  amendments,  j 
so  it  is  equally  inevitable  that  the  Derbyite  Reform  Bill  will 
be  largely  modified,  in  a  “democratic”  sense,  before  it  passes 
into  law.  The  Whigs,  who  would  have  been  disposed  to 
do  little  enough  in  the  way  of  change  if  the  initiative  had 
been  left  to  themselves,  will  be  compelled,  by  the  necessities 
of  the  situation,  to  outbid  the  rivals  who  have  sought  to  take 
the  bread  out  of  their  mouths.  In  order  to  preserve  any 
colour  to  the  title  of  Liberals,  they  will  have  to  swallow 
the  extremest  dogmas  of  the  most  advanced  Radicalism. 
Thus  the  movement-party  itself  may  be  impelled  into  a  more 
headlong  speed  at  the  very  moment  when  the  drag-chain 
which  Conservatism  ought  to  have  applied,  will  be  wholly 
removed.  The  probable  results  it  is  not  difficult  to  con¬ 
jecture.  We  fear  that,  before  we  have  done  with  the  Derbyite 
Reform  Bill,  it  will  have  produced  a  state  of  things  which 
the  advocates  of  unmitigated  “democracy”  may  admire,  but 
which  the  true  friends  of  liberty  will  have  much  occasion  to 
deplore.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  greater  the  risk 
the  greater  will  be  our  good  fortune  if,  by  some  extraordinary 
concatenation  of  accidents,  Lord  Derby  should  succeed  in 
proposing  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  measure. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  REGENCY. 

'  THE  relations  and  motives  of  Prussian  parties  are  little 
-L  understood  in  England,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  selection  of  his  new  Ministry  the  Regent  has 
satisfied  the  moderate  and  intelligent  portion  of  Lis  country¬ 


men.  The  chief  of  the  Cabinet  is  a  soldier  and  a  nobleman 
allied  to  the  reigning  family.  General  von  Bonin  acquired 
popularity  by  his  dismissal  from  office  some  years  since  in 
obedience  to  the  demands  of  Russia.  One  of  his  colleagues 
was  employed  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  constitution, 
and  it  is  understood  that  Baron  von  Bunsen  is  prepared  to 
give  the  Ministry  a  cordial  support.  In  the  absence  of 
revolutionary  agitation  and  of  diplomatic  embarrassment,  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  commences  his  career  as  sovereign  with 
many  advantages,  notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  which 
may  attach  to  a  delegated  power.  The  mistakes  and  failures 
of  the  reign  which  has  now  virtually  closed  have  happily  not 
alienated  the  affection  of  the  people  from  the  Royal  House. 
It  is  generally  felt  that  the  King  was  sincerely  anxious  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  his  errors  in  judg¬ 
ment  offer  obvious  warnings  to  his  less  ingenious  and  more 
straightforward  successor.  Germans  ought  least  of  all  men 
to  regard  with  intolerance  the  foibles  of  a  literary  theorist 
unluckily  placed  on  a  throne.  Frederick  William  IY.  only 
attempted  to  realize  in  action  doctrines  which  would  have 
made  the  reputation  of  half-a-dozen  University  Professors. 
He  wished  to  be  at  the  same  time  an  Old-German  patriot,  a 
King  by  divine  right,  a  supporter  of  aristocratic  indepen¬ 
dence,  a  benevolent  promoter  of  popular  franchises,  and  a 
chivalrous  ally  of  the  Court  which  took  advantage  of  a  family 
connexion  to  control  his  external  and  domestic  policy  by 
skilful  flattery  of  his  prejudices.  Although  fine  sentiments 
and  complicated  intellectual  processes  resulted  in  a  common¬ 
place  bureaucratic  Government,  there  is  still  a  wide  distinc¬ 
tion  between  a  framer  of  abortive  philanthropic  schemes  and 
a  vulgarly  selfish  despot ;  and  the  Prince  Regent,  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  developing  the  liberal  institutions  of  Prussia,  will  be 
respected  for  continuing,  and  not  for  reversing,  the  serious 
intentions  of  his  brother. 

Many  of  the  Royal  impulses  and  fancies  coincided  with 
the  teaching  of  the  most  authoritative  philosophical  specula¬ 
tors,  and  even  with  popular  traditions  and  desires ;  but  the 
King  was  always  defective  in  the  tact  and  common-sense 
which  instinctively  distinguish  practicable  objects  from 
empty  dreams.  At  one  period  of  his  life,  he  was  strongly 
inclined  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  and  that  of  his  country¬ 
men  by  assuming  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Northern  Germany; 
but  when  prudence  had  prevailed  over  the  desire  of  aggran¬ 
dizement,  he  felt,  or  affected,  exaggerated  scruples  against 
interference  with  his  weaker  neighbours.  His  internal 
policy  was  prompted  by  a  general  desire  to  organize  a  con¬ 
stitutional  system  ;  but  it  was  hampered  by  an  inconsistent 
determination  to  preserve  his  own  irresponsible  authority, 
and  complicated  by  inapplicable  theories  of  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  aristocratic  privileges.  The  bookish  instructors 
of  his  youth  had  inspired  him  with  a  well-founded  horror  of 
Jacobinism,  and  with  a  just  historical  appreciation  of  the 
English  Constitution  ;  but  neither  tutor  nor  pupil  understood 
that,  in  founding  Prussian  liberty,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
the  Prussian  people  into  council.  The  Junkers  of  Preussen 
and  Pomerania  ought  perhaps  to  furnish  materials  for  a 
House  of  Lords;  but  unfortunately  they  have  no  hold  on 
the  respect  or  affection  of  the  nation,  and  consequently, 
instead  of  forming  an  order  in  the  State,  they  are  only 
regarded  as  a  selfish  and  unpopular  faction.  The  odium 
which  they  have  incurred  of  late  years  has  in  a  great  degree 
arisen  from  their  interested  encouragement  of  the  King’s 
personal  crotchets  in  religion  and  in  foreigu  policy.  A 
government  by  provincial  barons,  allied  with  dilettanti 
Pietists,  and  practically  controlled  by  Russian  diplomatists, 
would  have  involved  all  the  elements  which  are  most  into¬ 
lerable  to  Prussian  feelings  and  opinions. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  notwithstanding  the  loose 
declamations  of  those  who  have  attacked  the  policy  of 
Prussia,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  inclination  of  the  King, 
he  never  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Kreuz-Parthei  into  power. 
His  romantic  aspirations  ended  in  an  administration  by  police 
functionaries,  who  extended  their  private  supervision  over 
the  Court,  and  probably  even  over  their  master  himself. 
Conciliating  the  King  by  the  adoption  of  his  foreign  policy 
and  the  consequent  sacrifice  of  the  national  independence, 
and  leaving  the  religious  party  to  occupy  themselves  in  barren 
Court  intrigues,  the  Ministers  were  contented  with  power 
and  patronage,  and  with  the  restriction  of  Parliamentary 
interference  within  the  narrowest  limits.  B  iron  Manteuffel 
and  his  colleagues,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eastern  nego¬ 
tiations,  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  Russia, 
and  if  they  had  persevered  in  their  original  policy,  they 
would  probably  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  a  war;  but  they 
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preferred  submission  to  the  party  of  the  Cross,  which  sus¬ 
pected  and  despised  them,  to  a  collision  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  King. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  retributive  justice,  that  the  late 
Cabinet  has  been  frequently  identified  with  the  faction  which 
often  threatened  its  existence,  and  which  caused  the  death  of 
one  of  its  members.  The  revived  scandal  relating  to  the 
official  theft  of  letters  written  by  the  King’s  confidential 
servants,  explains  the  relations  which  really  existed  between 
the  Camarilla  and  the  Cabinet.  A  police  spy,  employed  by 
Manteuffel  and  Hinckeldey  to  collect  information  at 
Potsdam,  stole  several  letters  from  the  private  secretary, 
Niebuhr,  and  from  the  King’s  favourite  adviser,  General 
von  Geflach;  and  there  can  belittle  doubt  that  the  Minister 
took  this  singular  method  of  guarding  against  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  Kreuz-Partliei.  Marcus  Niebuhr  inherited 
from  his  father  a  dislike  to  liberal  institutions,  and  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  rely  on  Russian  support ;  and  Gerlach  was  a  still 
more  prominent  advocate  of  despotism  at  home  and  of 
subservience  abroad.  The  strong  measure  of  purloining 
their  correspondence  showed  the  distrust  entertained  by 
the  Ministers;  and  the  tragic  occurrence  which  soon  after 
followed,  proved  that  the  aristocratic  Court  faction  was  not 
behind  in  antipathy  to  the  members  of  the  Government.  It 
was  professedly  as  the  organ  of  the  young  nobility  that  Rochow 
challenged  and  killed  the  Police  Director,  Hinckeldey, 
and  the  King  had  not  the  firmness  to  avenge  the  crime 
which  he  undoubtedly  regretted.  With  the  bureaucracy 
fixed  in  office,  with  the  oligarchy  and  the  friends  of  Russia 
dominant  at  Court,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  country 
regarded  the  two  reigning  factions  with  common  and  indis¬ 
criminate  aversiou.  The  Prince  of  Prussia  has  caused 
universal  satisfaction  by  his  summary  rejection  of  both  the 
rival  influences.  The  fii’st  wish  of  the  nation  is  perfect 
independence,  not  only  because  the  honour  of  Prussia  re¬ 
quires  free  action  abroad,  but  from  experience  of  the 
habitual  interference  of  foreign  Courts  with  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  country.  It  was  well  known  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Parliamentary  influence  was  long  prevented  by  the 
jealousy  of  Nicholas  as  much  as  by  the  timidity  of  Frede¬ 
rick  William  himself;  and  when  General  von  Bonin  truly 
declared  that  an  alliance  with  Russia  would  be  an  act  of 
treason,  his  dismissal  excited  general  indignation  as  a  proof 
of  unwoi’thy  deference.  The  removal  of  Bunsen  from  the 
embassy  of  London  was  attributed  to  the  same  influence, 
and  foreign  counsels  would  have  been  justly  odious  even  if 
they  had  led  to  beneficial  results. 

/  Fortunately,  England  has  no  interest  in  the  question 
beyond  a  general  sympathy  in  the  greatness  and  prosperity 
of  Prussia.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Power  which  is  inter¬ 
posed  between  France  and  Russia  should  be  vigorous  enough 
to  discourage  aggression  on  either  frontier ;  nor  is  there 
any  portion  of  Europe  which  appeals  as  strongly  as  Northern 
Germany  to  those  English  sympathies  which  depend  on 
race,  on  language,  and  on  religion.  Prussia  has  outgrown 
the  age  of  simple  monarchy,  and  happily  has  thus  far  escaped 
the  dominion  of  the  multitude.  If  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
can  strengthen  the  Crown  by  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
more  intelligent  classes  in  the  Government,  he  may  hereafter 
share  with  the  Great  Elector,  with  Frederick  William  I., 
and  with  Frederick  II.,  the  fame  which  justly  belongs  to 
the  founders  of  powerful  States. 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

WE  are  glad  to  learn  that  M.  de  Montalembert  is  not 
to  stand  alone  in  the  struggle  which  he  has  adventured 
for  freedom  of  thought  aud  liberty  of  speech.  It  is  no  more 
than  we  should  have  expected  of  the  men  of  letters  in  France, 
that,  as  they  share  his  convictions,  they  should  also  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  partake  his  dangers.  The  favourite  topic  of  the 
apologists  of  the  Empire  both  in  France  and  in  England — 
for  we  are  ashamed  to  say  that  there  are  not  wanting  even 
in  this  country  writers  who  are  capable  of  defaming  the 
liberty  they  abuse — has  always  been  that  the  system  of 
repression  which  Louis  Napoleon  has  established  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  society,  and  that  those  who  are  hostile  to 
his  Government  are  the  enemies  of  all  order  and  of  all  law. 
The  changes  have  been  so  many  upon  this  theme  that  the 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  “Saviour  of  Society”  must,  we 
should  think,  almost  have  sickened  even  the  venal  devotees. 
As  long  as  the  sycophants  of  despotism  could  keep  before  the 
eyes  of  a  panic-stricken  bourgeoisie  the  bugbear  of  “  the  abyss,” 
they  might  hope  to  reconcile  them  to  actual  evils  which 


seemed  more  tolerable  in  comparison  with  a  fancied  danger. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  keystone  to  that  gigantic  cliarlatancrie 
which  is  called  the  Imperial  system.  It  traffics  on  the  terrors 
of  its  subjects  as  a  quack  trades  on  the  nervousness  of  his 
patient  by  exaggerating  a  malady  which  probably  does  not 
exist,  and  which  certainly  he  has  done  nothing  to  alleviate. 
It  is  for  this  object  that  the  police  are  perpetually  occupied 
in  fabricating  imaginary  plots,  and  that  the  hacks  of  the 
official  press  are  never  tired  in  descanting  on  fictitious  con¬ 
vulsions. 

Nevertheless,  all  these  arts  of  forgery  and  imposture  have 
never  succeeded  in  altering  the  very  significant  and  alarm¬ 
ing  fact,  that  the  most  determined,  the  most  formidable,  and 
the  most  irreconcileable  opponents  of  the  existing  system 
in  France  are  to  be  found  in  the  educated,  the  intelligent, 
and  the  respectable  section  of  the  community.  By  the  aid 
of  his  army  and  his  police,  Louis  Napoleon  can  deal  easily 
enough  with  the  Secret  Societies  and  the  Socialist  agitations  ; 
but  there  is  a  class  which  his  bayonets  cannot  reach,  and 
which  his  police  dare  not  meddle  with — the  sober,  thoughtful 
men  who  have  the  interests  of  order  at  least  as  much  at  heart 
as  the  hero  of  Boulogne,  and  who  probably  understand  a  good 
deal  better  than  he  does  the  principles  on  which  alone  it  can 
be  permanently  secured.  It  is  notorious  that  the  only 
portion  of  the  French  press  which  is  respectable  by  its  cha¬ 
racter  or  ability  is  in  avowed  hostility  to  the  Government. 
Perhaps  there  are  in  Europe  no  two  journals  which  can 
rival,  in  their  several  ways,  the  Journal  des  Debats  and 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ;  and  both  are  as  much  the 
friends  of  order  as  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  Empire.  They 
have  hitherto  existed  only  by  a  policy  of  silence  and  absten¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  hardly  less  resented  than  a  noisy  re¬ 
sistance  by  a  Government  not  insensible  to  their  contempt. 
The  columns  of  the  Debats  are  a  daily  and  silent  protest 
against  a  system  which  makes  political  discussion  im¬ 
possible.  It  replies  with  a  quiet  but  irritating  disdain  to 
the  safe  insults  of  the  official  parasites,  and  reports,  with  a 
significant  abstinence  from  comment,  the  cruel  panegyrics  of 
the  Government  hacks.  An  elaborate  discussion  of  Chinese 
statistics,  or  of  Indian  mythology,  forms  the  cautious  but 
poignant  satire  on  the  promulgation  of  some  new  decree  which 
strikes  a  fresh  blow  at  liberty  of  opinion.  In  short,  the  Debats 
is  to  the  Government  just  what  a  virtuous  and  enduring  wife 
is  to  a  drunken  and  brutal  husband — a  perpetual  source  of 
self-reproach  and  irritation. 

The  opposition  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  has  not  been 
less  persistent,  nor,  if  possible,  less  galling.  Almost  all  those 
eminent  men  whose  public  life  has  been  extinguished  by 
the  Empire,  but  the  recollection  of  whose  brilliant  abilities 
still  keeps  alive  in  Europe  the  political  reputation  of 
their  country,  have  lavished  on  that  favoured  journal 
the  resources  of  their  varied  acquirements.  The  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  has  thereby  deservedly  attained  perhaps 
the  highest  reputation  which  a  periodical  publication  has 
ever  won.  But  its  literary  character  has  not  sufficed  to 
defend  it  from  the  persecutions  of  a  Government  which 
discovered  in  its  reticence  a  want  of  sympathy  which  it  could 
neither  conquer  nor  endure.  Every  writer  in  the  Revue  is 
treated  as  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  State,  and  Professors 
in  the  University  have  been  compelled  to  resign  their 
chairs  as  the  price  of  their  adhesion  to  a  publication  against 
which  Imperialism  has  conceived  so  mortal  a  hatred. 
It  was  no  more  permitted  to  M.  Villemain  to  criticise 
the  Government  of  the  Roman  CaiSARS  than  to  M.  de 
Montalembert  to  praise  the  free  institutions  of  England.  In 
fact,  such  is  the  persecution  to  which  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  has  been  subjected,  that  for  some  months  it  has  been 
in  contemplation  to  remove  its  place  of  publication  out  of 
France.  If  that  necessity  shall  be  ultimately  imposed 
upon  it,  no  more  striking  refutation  could  be  presented 
to  the  eyes  of  Europe  of  the  falsehood  that  it  is  against 
the  foes  of  order  and  of  society  that  the  Empire  wages  war. 
It  is  material  that  these  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
in  order  that  we  may  estimate  at  its  just  value  the 
boldness  of  the  language  on  which  M.  Forcade  has  ventured 
in  the  fortnightly  political  review  which  has  appeared  from 
his  pen  in  the  current  number  of  that  journal.  He  disclaims 
the  imputation,  which  the  Government  are  so  ready  to  fling 
at  their  opponents,  that  the  desire  which  they  express  for 
liberty  of  discussion  is  only  the  fruit  of  a  mischievous  tur¬ 
bulence.  “  The  liberal  cause,”  he  has  the  courage  to  say, 
“  involves  both  the  national  honour  and  the  security  of 
“  society.  Liberty  is  a  question  of  honour  for  France,  for 
«  there  could  be  no  deeper  humiliation  for  our  country  than 
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“  to  permit  herself  to  be  persuaded  that  she  is  radically  in- 
“  capable  of  participating  in  her  own  government  by  the 
“  regular  and  complete  exercise  of  political  liberty.  But 
“  liberty  is  equally  for  us  a  question  of  social  security, 
“  for  the  security  of  a  people  in  fact  depends  on  its 
“  aptitude  for  self-government.  There  are  hours  in  the 
“  history  of  peoples  the  most  subdued  and  the  most 
“  docile  when  the  government  breaks  down  in  the 
“  hands  of  a  single  mortal,  and  when  it  can  only  be  recon- 
“  structed  by  the  intelligence  of  a  whole  people.  Even  if 
“  we  had  in  view  only  the  inevitable  eventualities  in  the 
“  coui'se  of  human  affairs,  is  it  not  manifest  that  the  best 
“  preparation  for  these  critical  situations  is  the  practice  of 
“  liberty  among  the  people  1  We  are  far  removed  from  the 
“  time  when  the  principle  of  authority  seemed  to  descend 
“  like  a  religion  from  above,  and  to  have,  like  it,  its  myste- 
“  ries.  The  arcanum  regni  has  been  long  ago  detected  and 
“  exposed  by  philosophers  and  men  of  letters,  and  no  longer 
“  exists  in  the  midst  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
“  society  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  people  which, 
“  having  rights,  should  not  exercise  them — which  should 
“  neglect  the  study  of  its  interests,  should  abandon  the 
“  supex-intendence  of  its  affairs,  and  refuse  to  give  to  its 
“  Government  the  intelligence  and  inspiration  which  it  alone 
“  can  furnish — such  a  people  would  cast  itself  headlong  upon 
“  its  decline,  and  would,  before  long,  be  punished  for  its 
“  remissness  by  protracted  agitations  and  grievous  disasters. 
“  These  are  the  consequences  which  we  should  dread 
“  from  the  restriction,  if  prolonged  beyond  measure,  of 
“  certain  of  our  libei’ties.  The  political  education  of  France 
“  is,  unhappily,  already  but  too  imperfect ;  of  that  the  sad 
“  events  of  our  revolutions  sufficiently  assure  us.  It  is  new 
“  dangers  and  new  faults  that  we  would  anticipate  when 
“  we  demand  with  anxiety  that  those  obstacles  should  be 
“  removed  which  still  retard  the  political  appi’enticeship 
“  so  necessaiy  for  our  country.  The  sentiment  which 
“  actuates  us  would  not  be  misunderstood  if  people  would 
“  only  take  account  of  the  symptoms  which  announce  that 
“  our  uneasiness  is  shared  by  a  great  number  of  the  most 
“  disinterested  minds  in  France.” 

The  demand  of  M.  Forcade  can  hai'dly  be  characterized, 
even  by  the  sycophants  of  the  Empire,  as  extravagant.  He 
sees  even  in  the  prosecution  of  M.  de  Montalembert  the 
dawn  of  a  better  state  of  things.  All  he  asks  for  the 
Press  is  a  fair  trial.  He,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  issue,  if  they  are  only  permitted  to  plead 
theix-  caixse.  But  this  is  a  challenge  which  Louis  Napoleon 
dare  not  take  up.  He  cannot  venture  to  try  the  Press — his 
only  resource  is  to  strangle  it.  The  mutes  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  are  armed  only  with  the  bow-sti’ing.  We  know  no 
more  fatal  symptom  of  the  hopeless  insecurity  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  rale  than  the  fact  that  he  has  felt  himself  compelled 
to  encounter  this  calm  and  just  appeal  of  M.  Forcade,  not 
by  a  prosecution,  but  by  an  avertissement.  A  Government 
which  is  obliged  to  suppress  such  men  and  such  senti¬ 
ments  by  such  arts  is  irrevocably  doomed.  The  avertissement 
of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  gives  us  precisely  the  gauge  of 
the  moral  situation  of  the  Empire.  Six  years  of  successful 
usui-pation  have  given  it  neither  courage  nor  confidence.  It 
remains  to-day  what  it  was  on  the  morrow  of  the  2nd 
December — nothing  more  than  a  lucky  conspiracy,  which 
has  struck  no  l'oot  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  exists 
only  by  the  same  violence  on  which  it  was  founded. 


IRELAND,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

O  one  can  yet  have  quite  forgotten  Old  Ireland — the 
Ireland  that  moved  the  souls  of  statesmen,  and  baffled 
the  effoi-ts  of  philanthi’opists — that  grovelled  on  in  filth  and 
wretchedness,  half  wilful,  half  pitiable — that  gave  curses  for 
gratitude,  and  shot  down  all  who  presumed  to  improve  on  her 
traditionary  ways — whose  words  x’ivalled  the  ferocity  of  Red 
Republicans,  and  whose  most  heroic  deeds  rose  just  to  the 
level  of  assassination.  Eveiy  one  must  still  remember  the 
Ireland  of  O’Connell,  and  Smith  O’Brien,  and  Meagher  of 
the  Swoi’d  (that  never  was  drawn) — the  country  where  a 
threatened  war  of  extermination,  to  be  waged  with  pikes, 
and  scythes,  and  vitriol  bottles,  and  all  the  desperate  re¬ 
sources  of  a  down-trodden  race,  ended  in  a  flight  from  a  cab¬ 
bage-garden  before  a  handful  of  police — the  holy  island, 
where  a  faithful  peasantry  was  ready  to  kill  by  the  job  at  fls. 
a-head — the  land  of  Ribbonmen  and  Orangemen,  where  no 
one  except  a  murderer  flying  from  justice  could  rely  on  his 


neighbour’s  fidelity,  where  religion  was  made  the  pretext  for 
bloodshed,  and  treachery  and  turbulence  were  rewarded  by 
retributive  ruin  and  starvation. 

It  would  be  a  dismal  creed  to  believe  that  Ireland,  having 
changed  from  what  she  was  a  dozen  years  ago  to  what  she  is 
now,  can  ever  retrace  her  steps  and  return  to  her  old  bar- 
bai'ism.  W e  see  the  transformation,  and  talk  of  it,  but  it  is 
too  near  to  be  as  yet  half  appreciated.  Perhaps  no  visitation 
less  than  famine  and  pestilence  could  have  brought  it  about. 
Histoi'y  shows  no  example  of  such  a  change.  Forget  for  a 
moment  the  crimes  of  the  last  few  days,  and  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  left  to  recall  the  gloom  that  hung  over  the 
land  without  interraption  from  the  date  of  the  earliest  Irish 
annals  down  to  the  time  of  the  famine  and  the  exodus.  Eveiy 
year  since  1847  has  witnessed  a  rapid  growth  in  prosperity 
and  material  improvement.  Lands  better  tilled — wealthy 
proprietors  in  place  of  bankrupt  squireens — farmers  buying 
with  their  savings  the  land  on  which  they  lived — railways 
that  not  only  accommodate  the  people  but  even  remunerate 
the  sharelioldei’s  who  have  paid  for  them — trade  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing,  and  at  the  same  time  sound  enough  to  bear  without 
serious  injury  the  shock  of  the  ci'isis  which  was  felt  so  heavily 
here — fresh  entei-prises  starting  up  at  a  time  when  England 
seems  to  have  lost  some  of  her  commercial  courage,  aud 
neglected  Galway  threatening  to  rival,  perhaps  some  day  to 
eclipse,  Liverpool  as  the  great  Transatlantic  port — these  are 
the  signs  of  what  Ireland  is,  and  is  to  be.  And  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  this  prospei’ity,  which  has  called  forth  the  heartiest 
congratulations  of  England,  come  the  old  accounts  of  secret 
associations  aud  cowardly  assassinations,  with  all  the  aggrava¬ 
tions  that  have  made  Irish  outrage  a  thing  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  crimes  of  more  civilized  countries. 

If  these  two  outrages — the  murder  of  Mr.  Ely  and  the 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Nixon — had  been  isolated  crimes, 
they  might  easily  be  paralleled,  here  or  elsewhere.  But  they 
have  all  the  unmistakeable  symptoms  that  belong  only  to 
Irish  violence.  They  are  heralded  by  a  fresh  oi-ganization  of 
Ribbonism.  The  first  of  them  is  committed  in  broad  day¬ 
light,  and  the  people  sympathize  with  the  assassin,  or  con¬ 
nive  at  his  escape.  It  is  supposed  that  hired  inui-derei’s 
were  brought  from  a  distance  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  local 
revenge  ;  and,  what  is  more  characteristic  than  all,  a  news¬ 
paper  which  affects  to  be  the  special  oi’gan  of  the  people 
publishes  an  article  with  the  pleasant  heading,  “  Not  shot 
dead,”  and  points  the  moral  of  the  story  by  giving  cur- 
l'eucy  to  heai’say  calumnies  of  the  man  who  has  been  shot, 
and  inventing  palliatives  for  the  cold-blooded  crime  of  his 
murderers.  These  are  just  the  circumstances  that  always 
used  to  accompany  Irish  outrage,  and  however  reluctant  one 
may  be  to  acknowledge  it,  the  symptoms  of  the  old  disease 
are  too  clear  to  admit  of  a  doubt  as  to  its  identity. 
Such  a  relapse  needs  to  be  met  as  promptly  as  the  first  indi¬ 
cations  of  an  epidemic.  Ireland,  it  is  true,  is  in  a  state  in 
which  the  virus  can  scarcely  spread  as  it  did  years  ago. 
Lean  conspirators  are  scarcer  than  they  were.  Destitution 
of  the  genuine  Hibernian  type  has  almost  disappeared.  The 
habit  of  violence  and  crime  has  for  some  yeai’s  past  lost 
much  of  its  savage  energy ;  and  though  the  old  bloodthii-sti- 
ness  is  evidently  not  quite  eradicated,  it  must  be  easier  to 
deal  with  than  when  it  seemed  to  be  almost  a  national 
passion.  There  are  other  grounds  for  hoping  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  put  a  speedy  check  upon  this  relapse 
into  evil.  The  murder  press,  instead  of  absoi-bing  nearly  all 
the  journals  of  the  country,  is  now  represented  by  the  Nation 
alone.  The  priests  are  said  to  be  using  their  influence 
against  the  Ribbon  Associations,  aud  though  their  power  may 
be  less  overwhelming  than  it  was  when  a  worse  use  was  made 
of  it,  it  is  no  small  gain  to  have  it  enlisted,  with  apparent 
sincerity,  in  the  cause  of  society.  But  the  best  safeguard 
against  the  insolence  of  crime  in  any  country  is  the  detesta¬ 
tion  with  which  it  is  regarded  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  indifference 
or  complicity  of  the  peasantry  among  whom  these  recent 
murders  have  been  committed,  it  is  incredible  that  some 
progress  should  not  have  been  made  of  late  years  towards 
that  wholesome  abhorrence  of  assassination  which,  in  England, 
seldom  fails  to  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  guilty.  Every 
man’s  hand  in  Ireland  was  once  said  to  be  against  the  law, 
instead  of  against  the  murderer ;  but  the  nrnnber  of  those 
whose  sympathies  have  grown  more  human  during  the  last 
few  quiet  and  prosperous  years  cannot  be  inconsiderable. 
It  is  only  for  a  very  short  time  that  an  Ii-ishman  has 
had  a  country  of  which  he  needed  not  to  be  ashamed, 
and  there  must  be  many  who  are  sufficiently  conscious 
of  this  to  set  their  faces  resolutely  against  tlie  excesses 
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which  once  disgraced  them.  The  lower  and  merely  selfish 
consideration,  that  the  material  prosperity  of  a  country 
depends  on  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity,  and,  above  all, 
on  the  security  of  life,  may  be  still  more  effectual.  Irishmen 
are  shrewd  enough,  and  the  political  economy  which  they 
have  studied  in  a  sharp  school  has  won  many  converts 
since  the  time  when  agrarian  outrage  was  accepted  as  the 
inevitable  condition  of  Irish  life,  even  by  those  who  did  not 
regard  it  as  a  wholesome  check  on  the  abuse  of  proprietary 
rights.  Every  influence,  in  fact,  which  can  discourage  con¬ 
spiracy  aud  murder  has  grown  stronger,  while  the  forces  on 
the  other  side  have  as  palpably  dwindled.  The  recent  in¬ 
stances  of  agrarian  crime  (it  it  be  agrarian)  may  prove  that 
those  who  measured  the  moral  progress  of  Ireland  by  her 
external  improvement  were  over  sanguine,  but  they  afford 
310  ground  for  despair,  nor  even  for  serious  alarm.  I  he  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  country  will  not  support  Ribbon  ism  and  orga¬ 
nized  assassination  as  it  once  did.  Without  oppression  and 
misery  to  foster  them,  such  abnormal  excrescences  on  society 
must  waste  away,  as  a  fungus  refuses  to  grow  in  a  drained  and 
cultivated  soil ;  nor  are  they  the  less  certainly  doomed  to 
disappear,  though  it  has  unfortunately  proved  to  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  regard  them  as  already  eradicated. 


A  LESSON  FROM  LAMBETH. 

AMBETH  and  Birmingham  are  furnishing— each  in  its 
own  way — their  several  contributions  to  the  coming 
Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Bright  has  volunteered  to  tell  us  what 
do — Mr.  Williams  has  performed  the  humbler  task  of 
showing  us  what  to  avoid.  Mr.  Bright  has  perhaps  sagacity 
enough  to  make  his  Bill  less  offensive  than  liis  speeches,  but 
he  will  scarcely  succeed  with  his  mission  so  well  as  Mr. 
Williams  has  done  with  his.  The  warning  of  that  speech 
at  Lambeth  is  full  of  instruction  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
interpret  it.  It  exhibits,  more  faithfully  than  any  descrip¬ 
tion  could  convey,  the  sort  of  dangers  to  which  an  injudi¬ 
cious  Reform  would  lead.  He  must  be  a  very  ardent  Re¬ 
former  indeed  who  can  think  without  a  shudder  of  a  House 
filled  with  members  of  the  type  that  Lambeth  loves.  There 
is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  ordinarily  objectionable  about 
Mr.  Williams’s  last  address.  It  is  a  rather  mild  example  of 
the  stereotyped  speech  in  which  metropolitan  members  are 
accustomed  to  unfold  themselves.  It  simply  exhibits  Mr. 
Williams  as  he  is,  but  that  should  be  enough  to  warn  the 
projectors  of  Reform  Bills  to  develope  as  little  as  possible 
the  element  of  vulgar  self-sufficiency  in  the  House. 

The  greatest  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  any  Reform 
is  not  the  supposed  democratic  tendencies  of  those  who  are  now 
unenfranchised,  but  the  risk  of  multiplying  members  whose 
only  object  seems  to  be  to  bring  rational  economy  into  dis¬ 
repute  by  consistently  voting  for  a  reduction  of  everything, 
without  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  public  service  or  the 
especial  demands  of  the  time.  The  maximum  of  Reform 
with  the  minimum  of  Williamses  is  the  desideratum,  and 
the  Bill  which  comes  nearest  to  this  standard  will  reflect  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  ingenuity  of  its  authors.  However 
desirable  it  may  be  to  confer  the  dignity  of  the  franchise  upon 
a  larger  class  of  the  population  than  is  now  permitted  to 
enjoy  it,  it  is  not  less  important  to  maintain  the  character  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  least  at  its  present  level.  A 
Reform  Bill  that  sacrificed  the  House  to  the  constituencies 
would  be  worse  than  none  at  all ;  and  though  it  may 
be  hoped  that  even  a  large  extension  of  the  franchise 
might  not  lead  to  the  election  of  inferior  representatives, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  re-distribution  of  seats 
according  to  the  notions  of  numerical  proportion  which  are 
in  favour  with  the  extreme  party  would  not  give  an  over¬ 
whelming  accession  of  strength  to  that  section  of  the  House 
which  has  the  smallest  claim  to  respect.  Perhaps  even  the 
common  sense  of  Lambeth  or  the  Tower  Hamlets  would  be 
shocked  if  the  principles  avowed  by  their  representatives 
should  ever  become  paramount  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  tickles  their  ears  to  hear  that  millions  are  squandered 
every  year  by  a  self-seeking  aristocracy  ;  but  if  the  army 
and  navy  were  really  reduced  as  low  as  Mr.  Williams 
affects  to  desire,  his  constituents  might  not  be  the  last  to 
cry  out  for  more  adequate  protection  against  the  possibilities 
of  invasion.  There  is  in  truth  a  strong  flavour  of  dishonesty 
about  these  professional  economists.  No  public  man  would 
better  deserve  an  audience  than  one  who  should  be  able 
to  point  out  how  the  public  service  could  be  carried  on 
with'  equal  efficiency  and  at  less  expense  ;  but  nothing 


can  be  more  transparently  fallacious  than  the  comparison 
in  which  Mr.  Williams  and  a  few  better  men  delight, 
between  the  present  and  some  former  scale  of  military  ex¬ 
penditure. 

Mr.  Williams  told  his  constituents  that  the  army  and 
navy  estimates,  which,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  had  once 
been  as  low  as  11,570,000 1.,  rose  under  Lord  Palmerston  to 
22,522,000 1.,  and  were  even  now  but  little  less.  If  the 
statement  had  any  honest  meaning,  it  must  have  been  in¬ 
tended  to  imply  that  the  expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy 
might  safely  be  reduced  to  its  former  amount,  and  that  the 
excess  must  be  ascribed  to  the  thoughtless  or  corrupt  ex¬ 
travagance  of  Ministers  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Lambeth 
evidently  understood  it  in  this  sense,  to  judge  from  the  cry 
of  shame  in  which  its  indignation  was  expressed.  But  Mr. 
Williams  knew,  wo  presume,  not  only  that  that  year  of  low 
expenditure  entailed  vastly  increased  cost  to  fill  up  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  which  it  left,  but  that  the  development  of  the  power 
of  steam  has  since  then  called  for  the  reconstruction  of  our 
whole  navy  at  an  enormous  expense.  He  knew,  too,  that  the 
means  of  attack,  and  especially  of  sudden  attack,  had  enor¬ 
mously  increased,  and  that  an  armament  which  would  have 
made  us  safe  twenty  years  ago  would  now  be  no  protection  at 
all.  But  the  contrast  of  1 1,000,000?.  with  220,00,000 1.  was  far 
too  telling  to  be  spoiled  by  any  qualifying  admissions,  and  Mr. 
Williams,  no  doubt,  found  it  much  more  satisfactory  to  let  his 
constituents  believe  that,  if  his  advice  had  not  been  rejected, 
the  country  would  have  been  equally  safe  at  one-half  of  the  cost 
which  has  been  incurred.  The  arguments  by  which  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  prove  that  there  were  no  special  grounds  for  keeping- 
up  an  increased  force  show  that  the  speaker  must  either  have 
given  his  constituents  credit  for  an  amazing  amount  of  dulness, 
or  have  been  largely  gifted  in  that  way  himself.  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon,  he  said,  was  too  clever  a  man  to  neglect  his  interest,  and 
there  never  was  a  sovereign  upon  the  throne  of  France 
whose  inclination  and  interest  were  so  much  in  favour  of 
peace.  Granting  the  truth  of  this,  it  is  not  less  certain  that, 
since  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon,  there  never  was  a  ruler 
of  France  who  held  the  forces  of  the  country  so  absolutely  at 
his  own  will  to  launch  them  when  he  pleased  against  any 
of  his  neighbours.  The  preparation  that  would  suffice 
against  a  friendly  country  of  freemen  may  be  very  inade¬ 
quate  as  a  safeguard  against  an  absolute  monarch.  But  the 
obvious  answer  to  all  speculations  about  the  interests  or  in¬ 
clinations  of  foreign  Emperors  is  simply  that  we  must  have 
some  better  reliance  than  the  inclinations  of  the  most 
friendly,  or  the '  interests  of  the  most  selfish,  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours.  It  is  agreeable  to  think  that  no  one  desires  or 
intends  to  attack  us,  but  it  is  at  least  as  important  to  know 
that  no  one  can  do  so  with  a  chance  of  success. 

The  climax  of  the  reasoning  which  sufficed  for  a  Lam¬ 
beth  audience  was  the  argument  by  which  all  fears  about 
Cherboui’g  were  scattered  to  the  winds.  Why  should  we 
fear  Cherbourg  when  we  had  voted  59>00°  sailors  and 
marines,  and  had  in  the  army,  militia,  and  yeomanry, 
220,000  men  for  the  defence  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
without  reckoning  the  92,000  troops  in  India,  or  the  regi¬ 
ments  on  colonial  service1?  There  certainly  is  something 
reassuring  in  these  figures,  especially  as  their  general  ac¬ 
curacy  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  General 
Peel  and  Sir  John  Pakington  at  the  Guildhall,  but  what 
can  exceed  the  impudence  of  a  man  who  says  almost  in  the 
same  breath  that  our  safety  against  threatening  preparations 
consists  in  the  forces  we  are  able  to  muster,  and  that  those 
forces — or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  estimates  for  them — 
ought  to  be  reduced  one  half?  Cherbourg  is  not  to  be  feared 
because  our  army  is  strong — therefore  the  army  ought  to  be 
reduced  because  Cherbourg  is  not  to  be  feared.  Economy 
backed  by  reasons  of  this  kind  is  the  merest  imposture,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  promised  Reform  Bill, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  deluge  the  House  with  any 
more  copious  infusion  of  economical  quackery.  The  con¬ 
cluding  sentence  of  Mr.  Williams’s  speech,  which  was 
devoted  to  Reform,  has  abundant  significance  when  coupled 
with  the  policy  which  had  just  been  proclaimed.  It  recorded 
the  fact  that  seven  metropolitan  constituencies,  returning 
only  sixteen  members,  have  an  aggregate  population  equal  to 
that  of  194  other  constituencies  which  are  represented  by 
285  members.  The  inference  suggested  was  the  necessity  of 
a  vast  increase  in  the  metropolitan  representation.  The 
sounder  moral  may  be  that  if  speeches  in  the  manner  of  the 
member  for  Lambeth  are  to  be,  eschewed,  a  re-arrangement 
of  seats,  based  mainly  on  population,  might  prove  a  rather 
mischievous  experiment. 
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TIIE  IONIAN  ISLANDS  AND  ME.  GLADSTONE. 

MR.  GLADSTONE’S  new  character  of  High  Commissioner 
Extraordinary  to  the  Ionian  Islands  is  a  fertile  theme  for 
speculation.  Its  significance  as  a  mission  accepted  at  the  hands 
of  Lord  Derby’s  Government,  and  removing  for  the  time  a  dan¬ 
gerous  rival,  a  dubious  friend,  or  an  open  cnemjt  from  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  proximity  in  Parliament,  will  be  to  many  its  principal 
interest.  Those  whose  view  is  not  wholly  centred  ou  the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  various  benches  of  St.  Stephen’s,  and  to  whom  the 
relations  between  England  and  one  of  her  most  troublesome  and 
anomalous  possessions  are  a  matter  of  serious  reflection,  will  feel 
more  curiosity  as  to  the  probable  result  of  his  labours  in  regard 
to  the  Ionians  themselves.  The  proverbial  indifference  of  the 
English  nation  to  all  that  does  not  happen  at  home  will  at  least 
be  startled  out  of  its  ordinary  sleepiness  by  hearing  that  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  statesman  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  position  and  character 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  undertake,  between  business 
hours,  the  pacification  of  that  disaffected  little  people.  What¬ 
ever  triumphs  he  may  achieve  in  conquering  for  the  pro¬ 
tecting  State  the  affection,  or  even  the  toleration,  of  the  pro¬ 
tected,  will  be  a  source  of  sincere  congra Dilation  for  all  who  are 
jealous  for  the  estimation  in  which  Great  Britain  is  held  in  the 
Eastern  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  we  cannot  say  that 
we  look  forward  sanguinely  to  his  effecting  any  such  triumphs 
at  all ;  and  his  mission  in  itself  appears  to  us  to  indicate  a  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  Ionian  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
which  has  sent  him. 

The  Malta  Commission  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Austin,  which 
probably  is  regarded  in  the  Colonial  Office  as  the  most  applicable 
precedent,  had  to  deal  with  circumstances  of  a  very  different 
order.  The  Maltese  people,  whose  main  population  and  chief 
interests  lie  almost  within  the  lines  of  the  great  fortresses  of 
Valetta — who  were  allured  to  no  other  Continental  Tower  by  con¬ 
tiguity  or  alliance  of  blood,  language,  and  religion — who  formed 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  empire,  and  were  governed  after 
the  manner  of  most  of  our  colonial  fellow-subjects  in  those  days, 
by  an  old  General,  a  Secretary,  a  nominated  Council,  and  the 
backstairs  influence  of  a  few  native  officials — xittered  a  partly 
factitious  but  not  absolutely  unreasonable  cry  for  a  reformation 
of  purely  internal  abuses,  and  for  admittance  to  a  larger  share  in 
their  own  government.  Except  for  the  factious  obstinacy  of  the 
extreme  clerical  party,  which  might  perhaps  have  preferred  the 
Catholic  sway  even  of  Naples  to  the  heretical  rule  of  England, 
disloyalty  did  not  exist  among  the  Maltese.  Whatever  practical 
abuses  the  Commissioners  succeeded  in  discovering  were  speedily 
rectified ;  and  the  representative  institutions  subsequently 
granted,  though  productive  of  some  inconvenience  in  the  work¬ 
ing,  have  not  entirely  failed  in  their  object.  Lord  Grey’s  pre¬ 
scription  for  Malta,  if  it  has  not  done  much  good,  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  done  much  harm.  As  much  cannot  be  said 
for  the  liberal  institutions  with  which  Lord  Seaton  need¬ 
lessly  and  heedlessly  overdosed  the  Ionians.  They  were  at 
once  more  dangerous  in  extent,  and  conferred  upon  more 
dangerous  recipients.  Not  merely  the  native  finesse  of  the 
modern  Greek  character,  but  the  contiguity  to  their  brethren 
of  the  mainland,  and  the  vanity  of  nominally  belonging  to  the 
great  Hellenic  race,  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seven  Islands 
peculiarly  liable  to  abuse  the  license  given  them.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  their  own  municipal  revenues  by  the  hands  of  their  own 
elected  officers — the  liberty  of  choosing  by  household  suffrage  a 
Legislative  Assembly  endowed  with  the  principal  control  of  the 
State  expenditure— and  practically,  through  the  inordinate  tole¬ 
ration  of  the  other  constituent  parts  of  the  Legislature,  the  faculty 
of  passing  almost  any  laws  whatever  which  are  not  too  glaringly 
unjust  or  absurd — have  not  appeased  their  thirst  for  liberty. 
Until  their  so-called  national  sentiments  are  gratified  at  the 
expense  of  their  material  and  moral  well-being — until  they  form 
part  of  the  great  Greek  kingdom,  which  they  believe  to  be  now 
moulding  itself  together,  and  of  which  the  metropolitan  city 
shall  not  be  Athens,  but  Constantinople — this  thirst,  artificial  or 
natural,  will  never  be  satisfied.  The  offence  of  the  English 
Government  in  the  Ionian  Islands  is  its  existence  at  all.  Insult 
upon  insult  offered  to  the  English  name,  intrigue  upon  intrigue 
perpetrated  at  once  against,  and  under  the  shadow  of,  the  Protec¬ 
tion — with  the  object  of  publishing  and  extending  at  no  cost  and 
little  danger,  this  feeling  of  Panhellenism,  and  wearying  or  in¬ 
veigling  the  British  Government  into  concession  after  concession — 
have  been  the  chief  return  made  for  our  experimentalizing  libe¬ 
ralism.  Every  Ionian  Parliament  since  1849  has  experienced  the 
gratification  of  perpetrating  some  insolence  against  the  Con¬ 
stitution  under  which  it  has  been  called  together ;  and  each 
High  Commissioner  has  uniformly  answered  by  the  easiest  pal¬ 
liative  w'ithin  his  reach — endurance  for  the  legal  minimum  of 
session,  and  prorogation  for  the  legal  maximum  of  recess. 

Since  their  flagrant  outburst  in  July,  1857,  the  Ionian  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  been  in  continued  vacation.  Another  session,  and  con¬ 
sequently  another  pronunciamiento,  falls  due  next  March.  But 
in  the  forced  inactivity  of  patriotic  legislators,  the  rightful  pro¬ 
tagonists  of  the  Ionian  political  melodrama,  the  stage  has  not 
been  unoccupied.  The  Corfu  Municipal  Council  has  embraced 
every  possible  opportunity  of  disputing  the  title  and  resisting  the 
overbearing  domination  of  the  foreigner.  In  the  pursuit  of 
Hellenic  popularity  and  the  loaves  and  fishes  dependent  on  a 
future  re-election,  it  continues,  at  the  shortest  intervals,  to  repeat 
the  performance  of  “  dying  upon  the  floor”  as  protesting  martyrs. 


The  last  notorious  exhibition  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  occurred 
during  the  periodical  excursion  round  the  city  of  the  relics  of  St. 
Spiridion,  the  patron  saint  of  Corfu.  The  municipal  officers 
improved  the  occasion  by  ostentatiously  breaking  off  from  the 
solemn  procession  at  the  moment  when  the  saint  was  about  to 
pronounce,  through  his  clerical  interpreter,  his  customary  blessing 
on  the  supreme  Government.  His  simpler  worshippers  probably 
returned  from  the  spectacle  with  an  increased  respect  for  the 
conscientious  little  band  of  official  martyrs  who  had  dared  to 
revile  their  own  Eetish  for  unworthy  truckling.  The  protest 
against  an  idol  for  showing  civility  to  the  constituted  authorities 
is  not  so  ridiculous  in  Corfu  as  it  might  appear  in  England.  It 
is  a  flourish  of  trumpets  at  the  dead-lock  at  which  things  are 
arriving. 

How  much  of  the  Ionian  enthusiasm  for  the  substitution  of 
Otho  for  Victoria — for  union  in  free  and  wild  Hellenic  brother¬ 
hood,  in  lieu  of  the  “  flesh-pots  of  Egypt”  at  home  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  British  consuls  abroad — is  genuine,  and  how  much  arti¬ 
ficial,  we  believe  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  honest  among 
the  Ionians  themselves  to  answer.  But  whether  the  sincere 
Rizospasts  be  few  or  many,  and  whether  the  cry  of  nationality 
be  not  un frequently  raised,  and  the  delusion  of  oppression  sedu¬ 
lously  propagated,  for  the  ends  of  the  lowest  pei’sonal  intrigue 
alone,  it  is  beside  the  purpose  to  inquire  too  closely.  Unsatisfied 
national  vanity  feeds  upon  itself,  and  grows  with  what  it  feeds 
on.  That  this  vanity  is  among  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  modern  Greek  character  few  eastern  travellers  will  deny. 
That  in  the  Ionian  Islands  it  stands  in  such  open  and  inveterate 
opposition  to  the  present  political  relations  aud  necessities  of  the 
country  as  to  reproduce  and  spread  itself  by  the  provocation  of 
its  own  discontent,  is  patent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  That 
by  a  careless  or  shilly-shallying  polic}7 — chequered  with  undiscri¬ 
minating,  and  not  always  moral,  attempts  at  conciliation  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  the  power  and  action  of  Government  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  proteges  and  off  our  own — we  have  disheartened 
the  most  honest  of  our  own  partisans,  encouraged  the  so-called 
national  feeling  against  ourselves  as  a  barbarian  incubus,  and 
done  our  best  to  increase  our  own  difficulty,  may  not  be  equally 
obvious,  but  it  is  equally  true. 

Beyond  the  ascertained  fact  that  this  species  of  disaffection 
does  for  some  reason  and  to  some  degree  exist,  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  find  it  difficult  to  advance  with  any  reliable  certainty.  His 
very  mission,  and  even  his  reputation,  will  be  in  the  wTay  of  his 
arriving  at  any  truth  whatever.  The  intimate  knowledge  which 
he  gained  for  himself  of  the  prison-system  of  Naples,  by  personal 
visitation  in  secresy  and  disguise,  would  have  been  absolutely 
unattainable  if  he  had  turned  upon  the  dungeon  doors  the  officially 
accredited  light  of  a  policeman’s  lantern.  The  nigh  Com¬ 
missioner  in  ordinary  residence  has  at  any  rate  the  necessary 
relations  of  doing  business  with  the  Ionians  to  guide  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  character,  though  his  hands  may  be  tied  by 
circumstances  in  dealing  with  them.  The  High  Commissioner 
Extraordinary,  with  the  anomalous  and  questionable  jurisdiction 
implied  in  the  title — not  carrying  on  responsible  government 
himself,  but  investigating  the  alleged  grievances  or  defects  of 
government  as  actually  carried  on — will  have  not  only  his  hands 
tied,  but  his  eyes  blindfolded,  or  will  see  through  coloured  spec¬ 
tacles.  ’O  7rcpi07j/Mos  rAdSo-rcoo  (as  the  Greek  journals  will  call  him), 
of  European  notoriety  as  a  statesman  and  a  scholar,  heralded  by 
a  panegyric  in  the  Times  as  so  devout  a  worshipper  of  Greek  lite¬ 
rature  and  philosophy  that  he  will  infallibly  be  a  little  blind  to 
the  faults,  and  very  kind  to  the  virtues,  of  the  Ionians,  will  see  at 
first  little  beyond  whatever  phantasmagoric  pageant  official  inge¬ 
nuity  or  the  mutable  subtlety  of  the  so-called  leading  Ionians  may 
be  pleased  to  show  him.  He  will  see  “  things  made  pleasant,”  or 
difficulties  made  irreconcileable,  as  fate  and  they  shall  lead  him. 
Public  opinion  he  will  not  see,  inasmuch  as  none  exists  beyond 
the  national  sentimentality  we  have  described.  Pi’ivate  jobbery 
and  intrigue,  however  rampant,  are  not  so  easy  of  discovery  or 
remedy  by  an  extemporized  special  Commissioner.  The  only 
words  on  the  sincerity  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  may  rely  will  be 
those  spoken  to  him  in  confidence  by  the  well-meaning  but  “  a 
little  over-parted”  High  Commissioner,  whose  remaining  liberty 
of  action  Mr.  Gladstone’s  roving  commission  will  virtually  para¬ 
lyse. 

The. childish  self-esteem  of  the  Ionian3  will  be  highly  gratified 
at  finding  the  eyes  of  England  and  of  Europe  drawn  upon  a  group 
composed  of  themselves  and  so  conspicuous  a  political  personage 
as  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  will  be  still  more  delighted  if,  from  the 
diplomatic  contest  with  an  inquirer  of  such  eminent  abilities,  the 
Ionian  question  emerges  more  victoriously  insoluble  than  before. 
If  by  courtesy  and  warmth  of  accueil,  polished  and  frank  bearing, 
plausible  and  suggestive  flattery,  or  goodnatured  inuendo — omnia 
noverunt — Mr.  Gladstone  is  induced  to  accept  the  idea  that  our 
proverbial  insular  brutality  of  feeling  and  behaviour  has  been 
one  of  the  main  agents  of  our  ill-success  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
he  will  return  no  wiser  than  he  w'ent.  The  evil  lies  deeper  than 
a  mere  social  grievance,  which  in  fact  does  not  exist.  The  first 
and  only  basis  for  a  really  remedial  system  of  government  for 
the  Ionians,  lies  not  in  the  inculcating  upon  the  English  garrison 
and  employes,  or  even  our  Home  authorities,  a  greater  adaptability 
to  Ionian  habits  of  thought  or  action,  but  in  the  impressing  upon 
the  natives  themselves  a  deeper  respect  than  they  have  hitherto 
learned  for  the  honour,  the  purposes,  the  will,  and  the  strength 
of  England. 

In  spite  of  much  personal  unpopularity  at  the  time,  in  spite  of 
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violent  and  arbitrary  conduct,  and  occasional  glaring  and  obstinate 
errors  of  action  or  principle,  tbe  memories  of  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  are  still,  among  all  English 
names  connected  with  the  Protectorate,  those  to  which  honest 
Ionians  look  back  with  the  most  genuine  respect.  They  had  an 
aim  and  a  will.  They  did  what  they  meant  to  do,  and  they  were 
reverenced  by  the  Greeks  accordingly,  as  of  a  stronger  and 
more  straightforward  nature  than  themselves.  In  these  days, 
when,  to  the  relief  of  Downing-street  from  much  ungrateful 
trouble  and  much  unpleasant  responsibility,  the  Procrustean  bed 
of  laissez-faire  has  been  fitted  alike  to  the  length  of  all  our 
dependencies,  the  system  of  Napier  and  Maitland  will  not  be 
reverted  to.  But  the  strength  of  the  men  would  be  applicable 
now  as  then ;  and  it  is  as  much  needed  to  deal  with  the  actual 
embarrassments  as  it  was  to  organize  the  original  machine. 
A  High  Commissioner  must  at  once  despise  ease  and  popu¬ 
larity,  set  his  face  resolutely  against  jobbery  and  intrigue,  fear 
no  personal  responsibility  in  taking  up  some  of  the  dropped 
stitches  of  our  chain  of  government,  and  have  power  to  induce 
the  Home  authorities  to  back  him  up  in  doing  so,  if  he  is  to  give 
us  any  hope  of  managing  the  Ionian  Islands  with  that  credit 
which  at  present  does  not  attach  to  the  name  of  the  Protection. 
But  his  commission  must  be  to  reside  and  govern,  not  to  visit 
and  inquire.  , 

If  all  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eloquence  could  impress  the  Ionians 
with  the  simple  conviction  that  England  has  not  the  faintest 
intention  of  relinquishing  her  title  to  the  Seven  Islands,  or.  of 
abnegating  the  indivisible  responsibilities  and  privileges  which 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  conferred  upon  her — that  she  is  conscious  of 
her  main  duty  towards  the  Ionians,  and  resolute  to  fulfil  it,  in 
protecting  them  against  their  own  foolish  and  dishonest  vanity, 
their  own  public  immorality  and  incapacity — he  would  be  one  of 
their  truest  benefactors.  A  policy  of  merely  turning  a  deaf  car 
to  the  factious  biennial  screaming  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
or  of  attempting  to  conciliate  or  disarm  intrigue  by  meeting  it 
with  its  own  weapons,  is  only  calculated  to  persuade  them  that 
intrigue  and  faction  are  not  personally  dangerous,  and  may  be 
ultimately  profitable.  We  fear  the  task  of  undeceiving  them  is 
beyond  the  power  of  eloquence  unsupported  by  action.  Should 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  mission  result  in  depriving  our  proteges  for  a 
while  of  some  of  the  unsuitable  baubles  which  they  have  so 
scandalously  misused,  there  may  be  a  chance  of  a  happier  epoch 
for  the  Ionian  Islands.  But  it  is  not  a  hopeful  sign  that  the 
English  Government,  which  has  plenty  of  grounds  in  the  acts  of 
the  Ionians  themselves  for  the  formation  of  a  sound  judgment 
and  the  enforcement,  of  a  distinct  policy,  should  have  thought  it 
necessary,  in  lieu  of  acting,  to  send  out  an  Inquisitor. 


THE  ROMANCE  OP  VICE. 

EMILE  MONTEGUT  has  published  in  the  last  number 
.  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monies  a  very  sensible  critique  on 
Fanny,  and  on  the  class  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs. 
What  he  fastens  on  especially  is  the  sham  poetry,  and  the  real 
prosaic  vulgarity,  both  of  the  vice  which  seeks  in  such  books  to  be 
romantic,  and  of  those  who  admire  these  books  because  they 
like  to  believe  that  they,  too,  could  be  at  once  romantic  and 
vicious.  He  asks  his  readers  whether  they  have  ever  seen  a 
gourmand  of  a  type  exclusively  Parisian,  who,  having  to  spend 
eightpence  on  his  dinner,  will  not  satisfy  his  appetite  on  a  good 
slice  of  roast  beef,  but  has,  at  a  bad  restaurant,  a  dish  of  salmon, 
peas,  and  a  meringue.  He  has  an  execrable  dinner,  but  he 
procures  himself  the  illusion  of  thinking  he  has  had  a  good  re¬ 
past.  Just  so  the  personages  in  many  French  romances  of  the 
present  day  flatter  themselves  they  have  passions  while  they 
have  only  vices.  And  the  success  of  the  novel  depends  on  its 
having  this  mixture  of  real  vice  and  false  sentiment.  There  is  a 
considerable  portion  of  society  which  likes  to  plate  over  its  sen¬ 
suality  with  a  thin  layer  of  tinsel  passion.  The  hero  of  the 
romance  and  the  hero  of  real  life  will  like  to  fancy  that,  if  they 
are  as  vicious,  they  are  also  as  romantic  as  Rene.  Now  the  public 
which  chiefly  supports  these  books  is  a  public  entirely  out  of  the 
line  of  romance.  It  is  a  public  of  ordinary  thought,  and  occupied 
with  very  ordinary  kinds  of  business.  The  supposition  that  the 
romance  of  Rene  can  be  repeated  in  a  society  utterly  unlike  that 
in  which  it  was  written,  is  a  pure  chimera.  All  this  is  expressed 
with  great  happiness  and  force  by  M.  Montegut,  and  we  may 
find  the  point  worth  thinking  of  in  England.  It  is  true  that 
our  illusions  of  immorality  are  very  different  from  the  French 
type.  We  have  got  rid  of  cockney  Don  Juans.  But  the 
influence  of  French  literature  on  English  society  is  very  con¬ 
siderable  ;  and  so  far  as  French  novels  do  harm  to  persons 
Vvho  have  any  business  at  all  to  read  them,  they  do  so  by  throw¬ 
ing  a  tinsel  plating  over  vice — by  making  the  romance  of  vice 
seem  a  perfectly  practicable  arrangement,  to  be  easily  secured  and 
enjoyed  if  the  state  of  mind  which  gives  the  romance  has  been 
induced  by  an  attentive  study  of  the  right  models. 

It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  think  what  the  romance  of  vice 
demands — what  are  the  qualities,  mental,  moral,  and  social,  which 
are  indispensable,  if  the  desired  halo  is  to  be  spread  over  the 
area  of  self-gratification.  Chateaubriand  is  the  author  of  the 
finest  type  of  romantic  vice  that  has  been  turned  out ;  and  M. 
Montegut  terms  him  epigrammatically,  but  not  untruly,  un 
gentilhomme  hreton  catholique,  atliee  et  ennuye.  At  any  rate, 

Rene  exactly  answers  to  this  description.  Now,  the  more  we 


consider  these  epithets,  the  more  we  find  ourselves  removed  from 
the  field  of  vulgar  immorality.  A  Catholic  Atheist  is  a  person  so 
little  akin  to  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  Englishmen,  that  many 
persons  would  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  his  existence. 
Aud  yet  no  expression  could  better  convey  the  belief  in  every¬ 
thing,  combined  with  the  belief  in  nothing,  which  shine  through 
Rene.  The  Catholic  Atheist  has  open  to  him  some  of  the  most 
exciting  and  thrilling  sensations  which  can  fall  to  the  lot  of 
man.  He  worships  God,  and  yet  curses  Him ;  he  feels  the  rap¬ 
ture  of  a  wild  adoration,  and  the  despondency  of  a  reproachful 
despair.  There  are  human  minds — probably  not  a  few — through 
which  such  thoughts  pass,  not  as  eccentricities  noted  down  for 
literary  purposes,  but  as  the  things  which,  for  the  time,  naturally 
and  really  occupy  them.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  person 
under  such  an  influence  finds  a  harmony  in  the  mental  contem¬ 
plation  of  unusual  crime ;  and,  however  literally  absurd,  there 
is  a  sort  of  psychological  consistency  in  Rene  wandering  about 
the  woods  of  America  thinking  of  incest.  But  Rene  is  romantic, 
not  because  he  thinks  about  vice,  but  because  he  has  a  certain 
range  of  thought  and  feeling. 

If,  again,  we  examine  the  real  heroines  of  romantic  vice,  we  see 
at  once  how  different  they  are  from  the  sham  ones — how  diffe¬ 
rent,  for  instance,  are  Indiana  and  Valentine  from  Fanny.  The 
difference  lies  in  this,  that  in  the  characters  of  Indiana  and 
Valentine  there  are  elements  which  are  unconnected  with  vice, 
and  which  are  in  themselves  poetical.  There  is  in  Indiana  an 
intensity  of  affection — a  wild  delight  in  the  luxuriance  of  nature — 
a  childlike  concentration  of  all  interest  on  a  few  objects.  She 
is  placed  in  a  society  where  incidents  are  made  to  occur  with 
tolerable  probability,  so  as  to  illustrate  and  confirm  certain  views 
on  the  fundamental  arrangements  of  social  life  accepted  by  the 
writer.  The  romantic  element  is  the  groundwork,  and  the 
vicious  element  is  only  the  addition.  It  is  not  vice  that  is  made 
romantic,  but  romance  that  is  made  vicious.  It  may  be  easy  to 
imitate  the  vice,  but  the  vice  does  not  involve  the  romance  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  it  is  very  possible  to  bring  to 
the  vice  the  remembrance  of  the  romance,  and  this  is  exactly 
what  is  done.  It  would  be  something  if  this  were  confessed  to 
be  a  pure  illusion,  and  if  it  were  recognised  that  the  romance 
accompanying  vulgar  vice  under  a  peculiar  system  of  training  is 
a  trick  of  the  memory,  and  not  a  feeling  really  entertained,  or 
a  part  of  the  character  really  existing.  And  we  may  observe  that 
the  confusion  which  hangs  about  the  connexion  of  vice  and 
romance  is  apt  to  distort  literary  and  moral  criticism,  as  well  as 
to  exercise  a  pernicious  influence  over  action.  "When  a  writer 
of  real  power  has  thoughts  that  are  uncommon,  but  genuine, 
and  feelings  that  are  spasmodic  perhaps,  and  exaggerated,  but 
the  natural  growth  of  a  general  state  of  mind,  we  may  look  at 
their  expression  as  a  study  which  is  not  at  once  to  bo  set  down 
as  immoral  because  it  leads  us  into  the  region  of  concomitant 
vices.  But  when,  as  in  so  many  modern  French  novels,  the  vice 
is  the  main  staple  of  the  book,  and  the  romance  is  merely  thrown 
over  it  as  an  alluring  garment,  decking  the  rottenness  and 
hideousness  that  lie  beneath,  we  are  not  to  extend  to  creations  of 
a  character  substantially  different  the  indulgence  we  accord  to 
fictions  where  a  species  of  misdirected  nobleness  is  the  mainspring 
of  the  drama. 

Against  the  sham  romance  of  vice  there  is  no  doubt  that 
cynicism  is  a  powerful,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  antidote.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  two  great  antidotes  that 
literature  has  to  offer.  The  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  sound 
moral  sense  is  not  properly  to  be  looked  for  in  a  purely  secular 
literature.  But  to  higher  and  better  instruments  of  good,  litera¬ 
ture  can  add  her  own  subsidiary  aids.  Cynicism  is  unpopular,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  often  employed  to  strip  off  the  illusions  from  virtue ; 
but  it  should  be  credited  with  the  possibility  of  being  used  to 
strip  off  the  illusions  of  vice.  Cynicism  does  away  with  romance  ; 
and  the  romance  which  it  does  away  with  most  swiftly  and 
surely  is  the  mock  romance  laid  on  to  gild  the  vulgarity  of 
wrong-doing.  The  nation  and  the  age  that  in  Chateaubriand 
produced  the  greatest  painter  of  romantic  vice,  produced  in 
Balzac  the  greatest  of  cynics.  Under  the  painful  touch  of  the 
withering  genius  of  Balzac,  the  edifices  of  artificial  romance 
crumble  into  nothing.  He  shows  vice,  as  he  shows  the  whole  of 
human  life,  reduced  to  its  skeleton  shape.  There  is  plenty  of 
vice  in  Balzac,  and  he  had  that  love  of  stirring  up  dirty  puddles 
which  seems  inseparable  from  all  but  a  very  lew  French  minds. 
But  in  his  novels  life  is  painted  in  so  true  a  miniature — the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  a  vicious  society  are  so  minutely  analysed — the 
irony  of  fortune  is  so  remorselessly  followed  out  to  all  its  con¬ 
sequences,  that  artificial  romance  seems  not  so  much  a  failure  or 
an  imposition  as  an  impossibility.  Given  a  character  in  which 
desire  is  real  but  passion  is  absent,  Balzac  will  show,  as  by  a 
mathematical  demonstration,  that  romance  is  out  of  the  question. 
Cynicism  may  be  defended  on  other  grounds.  It  may  be  urged 
■  that  virtue  gains  by  being  deprived  of  some  of  her  illusions,  or 
she  would  be  apt  to  grow  too  sentimental.  But  it  is  only  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  vice  that  the  true  significance  and  the  true  function  of  cyni¬ 
cism  become  apparent.  To  estimate  the  moral  position  of  a 
writer  like  Balzac,  we  must  not  take  him  by  himself.  We  must 
view  him  with  reference  to  opposite  writci's,  like  George  Sand 
or  Chateaubriand,  and  we  shall  see  what  is  the  function  which 
tales  such  as  his  are  capable  of  discharging. 

The  other  great  literary  antidote,  as  M.  Montegut  points  out, 
is  the  expression  of  the  ludicrous.  A  hearty  laugh,  il  it  can  but 
be  honestly  raised,  soon  expels  the  poison  from  the  mind.  We 
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are  not  speaking  of  ridicule  aimed  at  a  particular  object,  but  of 
a  general  fund  of  humour,  whether  genial  or  stern — a  sense  of 
the  comic,  a  quickness  at  catching  the  consequences  of  impos¬ 
sible  data,  a  power  of  seeing  the  grotesque  side  of  human 
waywardness  and  frailty.  The  dead-alive  seriousness  of  a  bad 
Trench  novel  is  blown  into  thin  air  by  the  light  breath  of  even 
jovial  high  spirits,  and  much  more  by  that  of  measured  and  dis¬ 
criminative  laughter.  “  Let  us,”  M.  Montegut  says — “  let  us  have 
some  one  to  teach  us  what  raillery  is  when  we  are  overwhelmed 
with  books  like  Fanny.  If  we  cannot  get  the  bold  and  deep 
laugh  of  Rabelais  or  Moliere,  let  us  be  content  with  the  ironical 
humour  of  Lesage.”  Happily,  in  England,  the  race  of  laughers 
has  never  died  away.  Byronism  yielded  rather  to  the  fun  than 
to  the  abuse  it  provoked.  We  may  not  otherwise  have  reason 
to  be  entirely  satisfied  until  the  kind  of  fun  that  shows  itself 
so  widely  in  the  English  literature  of  the  day  ;  but  it  certainly 
keeps  us  from  some  nonsense.  If  comicjournalism  and  facetious 
novels  have  done  even  a  little  to  keep  us  from  an  English  counter¬ 
part  of  Fanny,  let  us  pay  them  our  debt  of  gratitude.  As  to  the 
greater  lights,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  succession  of  real  hu¬ 
morists  in  our  literature  has  acted  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
invasion  into  English  thought  of  the  pestilent  combination  of 
mock  poetry  and  sensualism. 


lasted  through  a  century  and  a  half.  Its  general  level  is  so  poor 
that  its  poverty  can  hardly  be  exemplified,  but  it  occasionally 
rises  to  a  pitch  of  stupidity  which  has  the  negative  merit  of  fixing 
attention  by  absurdity.  The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  the 
miserable  stuff  which  we  unhappily  continue  to  associate  with  a 
liturgy  which  has  carried  dignity,  beauty,  and  reverence  of  style 
and  thought  to  as  high  a  pitch  as  any  that  human  language  has 
attained : — 


Ps.  9-s,  v.  5,  6.— O  Lord,  how 
glorious  are  thy  works,  thy  thoughts 
are  very  deep.  An  unwise  man  doth 
not  well  consider  this,  and  a  fool  doth 
not  understand  it. 

Ps.  94,  v.  8,  9. — Take  heed,  ye  un¬ 
wise  among  the  people.  Oh  ye  fools, 
when  will  ye  understand  ? 

Ps.  i  oi,  v.  6. — 1  am  become  like  a 
pelican  in  the  wilderness,  and  like  an 
owl  in  the  desert. 

Ps.  41,  v.  6. — And  if  he  come  to  sec 
me  he  speaketh  vanity ;  and  his  heart 
conceivelh  falsehood  within  himself, 
and  when  he  cometh  forth  he  telleth  it. 


How  wondrous  are  thy  works,  O 
Lord, 

How  deep  are  thy  decrees, 
Whose  winding  tracks  in  secret  laid, 
No  stupid  sinner  sees. 

At  length,  ye  stupid  fools,  attempt 
Your  interest  to  discern. 

In  folly  will  ye  still  proceed, 

And  wisdom  never  learn  ? 

I’m  like  a  pelican  become, 

That  does  in  deserts  mourn ; 

Or  like  an  owl  that  sits  all  day 
In  hollow  trees  forlorn. 

Suppose  they  formal  visits  make, 
’Tis  all  but  empty  show ; 

They  gather  mischief  in  their  hearts, 
And  vent  it  where  they  go. 


HYMNS  AND  PSALMS. 

rjPHERE  is  one  part  of  our  Church  Service  which  may  fairly  be 
_L  made  the  subject  of  ordinary  criticism,  for  it  is  destitute  not 
only  of  dogmatic,  but  even  of  ecclesiastical  sanction.  As  our 
readers  are  aware,  there  is  no  provision  made  by  authority  (except 
in  the  single  case  of  the  “  Veni  Creator  Spiritus”  in  the  Ordination 
Service)  for  the  hymns  and  psalms  which  have  come  to  form  an 
essential  part  of  our  present  public  services.  Every  congregation  is 
left  to  its  own  choice,  and  we  caunot  think  that  the  result  is  a  happy 
one.  Most  of  the  collections  in  use  arc  so  bad  as  to  be  positively 
offensive,  and  an  opportunity  is  wasted  of  exercising  an  influence 
over  the  nation  at  large  which  might  be  in  many  ways  most 
powerful  and  most  valuable.  Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  of 
laying  down  canons  of  criticism  as  to  poetry,  we  apprehend  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  requisites  for  a  hymn.  The 
thoughts  expressed  should  be  plain  and  of  universal  interest,  the 
tone  of  feeling  should  be  reverential,  the  language  cannot  be  too 
simple  and  weighty,  and  the  whole  effect  is  utterly  spoilt  by  any 
traces  of  rhetoric  or  egotism.  If  the  Psalms  of  David  were 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  criticism,  it  might  perhaps  be 
said  that  the  wonderful  power  which  they  possess  of  adapting 
themselves  to  the  religious  wants  of  all  ages  and  countries  arises 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  degree  in  which  they  embody 
these  principles.  The  neglect  of  any  one  of  them  is  almost 
sure  to  impair  very  seriously  the  value  of  works  which 
may  in  other  respects  possess  a  very  high  degree  of 
merit.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Christian  Year,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  merits  on  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  insist,  fails  in 
direct  appeals  to  broad  common  sentiments,  and  the  pieces  of 
which  it  is  composed  arc  rather  poems  than  hymns.  It  would 
be  easy,  but  not  very  desirable,  to  quote  many  composi¬ 
tions  which,  notwithstanding  a  good  deal  of  power,  can  never 
obtain  anything  more  than  a  sectarian  popularity,  on  account 
of  what  appears  to  most  people  their  fundamental  irreve¬ 
rence  and  presumptuous  familiarity  on  the  most  sacred  sub¬ 
jects.  Nothing  can  excuse  such  a  metaphor  as  “  a  fountain 
tilled  w  ith  blood  nor,  when  we  read  an  avowal  that  if  “  the 
whole  realm  of  nature”  were  the  w  riter’s,  it  would  be  too  small  an 
offering  to  make  to  a  love  which  “  demands  my  heart,  my  soul, 
my  all,”  is  it  very  easy  to  repress  a  wish  that  he  had  had  a  better 
notion  of  comparative  value. 

Faults  of  language  are  even  more  common  than  faults  of 
feeling.  Few  hymn  writers,  indeed,  have  the  power  of  being  im¬ 
pressive  without  being  rhetorical.  Milton,  Addison,  Cowpcr, 
Wesley,  and  a  very  few  more,  almost  exhaust  the  list.  Rhetoric 
in  a  hymn  is  the  most  offensive  of  incongruities.  It  is  altogether 
inconceivable  that  a  real  dying  man  should  say  to  his  soul — 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 

Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame  ; 

or  that  after  several  other  smart  lines  he  should  conclude  with 
the  exclamation — 

Oh !  the  pain,  the  bliss,  of  dying  ! 

This  which  we  believe  was  Pope’s  only  effort  in  hymn  writing 
(for  his  Universal  Prayer  is  a  mere  illustration  of  the  Essay 
on  Man),  is  perhaps  an  extreme  example  of  the  defect  to  which 
we  allude,  but  we  must  own  that  to  our  apprehension  the  hymns 
of  Bishop  Heber  and  Dean  Milman  are  not  free  from  the  same 
objection. 

From  Greenland’s  icy  mountains — 


Ps.  io5,  v.  9,  i°. — The  covenant 
that  he  made  with  Abraham,  and  the 
oath  that  he  sware  unto  Isaac,  and 
appointed  the  same  unto  Jacob  for  a 
law,  and  to  Israel  for  an  everlasting 
testament. 


First  signed  to  Abr’am,  next  by  oath 
To  Isaac  made  secure, 

To  Jacob  and  his  heirs-at-law 
For  ever  to  endure. 


One  would  think  that  the  author  of  this  last  version  must  have 
been  a  parish  clerk  under  the  direction  of  a  country  attorney. 

It  is,  howmver,  due  to  the  New  V ersion  to  state  that  it  unques- 
tiopably  does  contain,  not  only  here  and  there  a  good  verse,  but 
at  least  two  admirable  hymns.  The  version  of  the  34th  Psalm — 

Through  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life, 

In  trouble  and  in  joy, 

The  praises  of  my  God  shall  still 
My  heart  and  tongue  employ — 

is  very  good  indeed ;  and  that  of  tho  139th  rises  to  a  high  pitch 
of  dignity  and  power : — 

Thou,  Lord,  by  strictest  search  hast  known 
My  rising  up  and  lying  down  ; 

My  secret  thoughts  are  known  to  thee, 

Known  long  before  conceived  by  me. 

If  up  to  heaven  I  take  my  flight, 

’Tis  there  thou  dwell’st  enthroned  in  light ; 

If  down  to  hell’s  infernal  plains, 

’l’is  there  Almighty  vengeance  reigns. 

“Infernal  plains”  is  perhaps  Latin  rather  than  Hebrew;  but 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  very  grand. 

It  is  curious  to  inquire  how  the  New  Version  ever  came  to 
supersede  the  Old,  w  hich,  though  obsolete,  appears  to  us  to  be 
infinitely  the  better  of  the  two.  It  is  no  doubt  extremely  rugged, 
but  it  contains  many  passages  of  great  beauty.  Such  is  the 
well-known  version  of  part  of  the  i8th  Psalm  : — 

The  Lord  descended  from  above 
And  bow’d  the  heavens  high 
And  underneath  his  feet  he  cast 
The  darkness  of  the  sky. 

On  cherubs  and  on  cherubim 
Full  royally  he  rode, 

And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 
Came  flying  all  abroad. 

And  like  a  den  most  dark  he  made 
His  hid  and  secret  place, 

With  waters  thick  and  airy  clouds 
Encompassed  he  was. 

The  fiery  darts  and  thunderbolts 
Disperse  them  here  and  there; 

And,  with  his  frequent  lightnings,  ho 
Doth  put  them  in  great  fear. 


Tbe  version  of  the  23rd  Psalm  may  be  compared,  not  alto¬ 
gether  unfavourably,  with  the  more  elaborate,  but  not  more 
expressive,  lines  of  Addison  (“  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall 
prepare,”  &c.) : — 

My  shepherd  is  the  living  Lord, 

Nothing  therefore  I  need; 

In  pastures  fair,  near  pleasant  streams, 

He  setteth  me  to  feed. 

He  shall  convert  and  glad  my  soul, 

And  bring  my  mind  in  frame 

To  walk  in  paths  of  righteousness, 

For  his  most  holy  name. 

The  24th  Psalm — 

The  earth  is  all  the  Lord’s,  with  all 
Her  store  and  furniture — 


seems  far  more  fit  for  the  platform  than  tbe  Church. 

If  writers  of  great  power  and  merit  often  fail  to  reach 
the  standard  which  it  is  desirable  to  attain  in  this  matter, 
the  Collections  in  common  use  are  positively  disgraceful.  How 
Tate  and  Brady  ever  survived  the  task  of  translating,  in 
perfect  good  faith  and  with  the  best  intentions,  the  most 
sublime  and  divine  of  all  poems  into  the  utterly  bald  and 
contemptible  doggrel  which  is  unfortunately  bound  up  with 
most  of  our  Prayer  Books,  is  a  standing  mystery.  The  New 
I  ersion  is  probably  the  most  vapid  human  composition  that  ever 


is  very  noble ;  and  there  are  some  verses  in  the  68th  Psalm 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  quotes  wuth  great  effect  in  Peveril  of  the 
Fealc . 

Our  principal  object  in  calling  attention  to  this  subject  is  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  making  a  selection  which  should  con¬ 
tain  none  but  the  very  best  hymns.  If  some  fifty  or  sixty  of 
these  were  selected  from  the  vast  mass  of  bad  ones  which  are 
usually  sung  in  Churches,  learning  them  by  heart  might  become 
a  regular  branch  of  education,  as  is  the  case  in  Scotland  with  the 
Paraphrases  appended  to  the  Scotch  version  of  the  Psalms.  It 
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is  impossible  to  say  how  strong  an  influence  such  a  collection 
might  exercise  over  the  national  mind.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
at  all  that  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  style  ot  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Liturgy  have  exer¬ 
cised  the  very  deepest  influence  over  the  national  character. 
The  influence  of  Marot’s  psalms,  of  Wesley’s  hymns,  of  the 
Scotch  Paraphrases  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  the 
proverbial  importance  of  national  ballads,  are  also  cases  in  pom  • 

As  to  the  possibility  of  making  such  a  collection,  it  may  be 
affirmed  with  great  confidence  that  at  least  fifty  hymns  might 
be  mentioned  which  are  not  unworthy  to  take  their  places  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  in  point  both  of  thought 
and  lan image.  We  may  mention  a  few  to  make  good  our  asser¬ 
tion.  Milton,  as  is  well  known,  versified  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Psalms,  but  he  adhered  so  closely  to  the  letter  of  the 
English  Bible,  that  most  of  his  versions  are  singularly  stilt. 
Here  and  there,  however,  he  succeeded  admirably.  The  ii8th 
Psalm  is  an  instance : — 

Let  us  with  a  gladsome  mind, 

Praise  the  Lord,  for  he  is  kind, 

Por  his  mercies  shall  endure, 

Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 

The  8th  Psalm  is  also  strikingly  though  rather  cumbrously 
rendered : — 

O  Jehovah,  our  Lord,  how  wondrous  great 
And  glorious  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth, 

So  as  above  the  heavens  thy  praise  to  set, 

Out  of  the  tender  mouths  of  latest  birth. 

Perhaps  the  most  magnificent  hymn  in  the  language  nates 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  comes  from  the^pen  of  Lord 
Roscommon.  His  translation  of  the  “  Hies  Irse  is  in  some 
points  not  unworthy  of  the  tremendous  majesty  of  the  original. 

The  greatest  of  all  English  hymn-writers,  however,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  Addison.  The  most  famous  of  his  productions,  I  lie 
spacious  firmament  on  high’’  is  not,  we  own,  that  which  pleases  us 
the  most.  A  hymn  always  ought  to  approach  in  temper  to  a  prayer, 
and  it  has  a  nearer  affinity  to  a  sermon,  but  nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  or  piety  of  such  lines  as  these  : — 

When  rising1  from  the  bed  of  death, 

O’erwhelmed  with  guilt  and  fear, 

I  meet  my  Maker  face  to  face, 

Oh !  how  shall  I  appear  ? 

Nor  is  he  less  admirable  when  he  writes  in  a  cheerful,  and 
even  exulting  tone  : — 

When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys, 

Transported  with  the  view  I’m  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

Or  again : — 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  Oh  Lord, 

How  sure  is  their  defence ; 

Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guard, 

Their  strength  omnipotence. 

The  hymn3  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Prayer-book,  especially 
those  on  Easter  and  Christmas,  have  very  great  merit.  Indeed, 
the  Easter  hymn — 

Jesus  Christ  has  risen  to-day, 

Our  triumphant  holy  day — 

is  a  model  of  one  kind  of  excellence.  The  Christmas  hymn— 
When  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night — 

is  one  of  the  Scotch  Paraphrases,  and  is  a  very  favourable  specimen 
of  them.  It  is  full  of  vigour  and  spirit,  but  there  is  not  a  line  of 
it  wliicli  can  give  offence  to  the  most  fastidious  taste.  n  e 
have  mentioned  a  very  few  of  the  hymns  which  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  us.  We  are  confident  that  a  judicious  selection  of 
them  would  be  a  Krrjga  is  act  for  the  nation,  and  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  hands  of  all  teachers  of  religion. 


DEAN  PEACOCK. 


WE  have  this  week  to  mourn  no  ordinary  loss  to  science, 
to  art,  to  liberal  studies,  to  social  charity,  and  to  the 
Church.  Outside  of  that  circle  of  political  and  military  re¬ 
putations  which  are  naturally  more  cosmopolitan  than  any 
others,  there  are  not  many  of  the  distinguished  names  of  England 
the  extinction  of  which  would  make  themselves  more  keenly 
and  widely  felt  than  that  of  George  Peacock.  The  claims 
of  the  late  Dean  of  Ely  to  our  respectful  recollection  grow  so 
naturally  out  of  the  various  avocations  of  his  energetic  and  truth¬ 
ful  life,  that,  without  attempting  anything  resembling  a  regular 
memoir,  we  shall  touch  upon  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
successively  present  themselves. 

The  rugged  and  once  nearly  inaccessible  chain  of  hills  which 
forms  the  border  land  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  has  been  of 
old  a  fertile  seed-plot  to  Cambridge.  There  seems  something  in 
the  practical,  yet  ingenious,  character  of  mathematical  pursuits, 
congenial  to  the  hard-headed  natives  of  that  district ;  and 
there,  when  the  last  century  did  not  want  many  years  to 
its  close,  George  Peacock  was  born  in  a  remote  parsonage, 
the  child  of  a  clergyman,  well  known  in  his  own  locality  tor 
his  vigorous  intellect,  who,  as  well  as  his  wife,,  were  spared 
to  an  extreme  old  age  to  rejoice  in  the  fame  of  their  distinguished 
son.  In  due  time  the  young  man  went  up  to  Cambridge,  selecting 
Trinity  College  as  his  domicile,  under  the  patronage  of  a  deter- 


mined  will  and  a  keen  intellect— friends  which  did  not  desert 
him  His  career  as  an  undergraduate  justified  his  early  prestige; 
and  although  the  supreme  honour  of  senior  wrangler  escaped  his 
grasp,  yet  his  degree  equalled  in  brilliancy  the  senior  wrangler- 
ship  of  an  ordinary  year,  for  Peacock  came  out  second  to  Herschel 
at  the  tripos  of  1813,  while  Babbage,  fearing  the  competition  of 
such  rivals,  took  refuge  in  the  safe  haven  of  the  poll,  and  W .  H. 

Mill  stood  high  upon  the  honour  list.  Of  course  he  soon  won 
his  fellowship,  and  for  many  successive  years  of  his  life  Trinity 
College  became  Peacock’s  home,  where  he  acted  first  as  one 
of  the  assistant  tutors,  and  then  as  head  of  one  of  the  three 
“sides”  into  which  the  College  is,  for  educational  purposes, 
divided.  It  is  not  for  us  to  dwell  upon  his  fulfilment  ot  this 
honourable  and  responsible  office.  The  monument  of  his  tutorial 
career  will  be  found  in  hundreds  of  our  professional  men,  our 
clergy,  andour  country  gentlemen,  who,  yearafteryear,  came  under 
that  influence— gentle  yet  determined,  firm  although  indulgent, 
and  indefatigable  in  cheering  and  assisting  the  youthful  student 
in  his  toilsome  course.  There  never  existed  a  man  who  more 
completely  made  friends  of  all  that  came  under  his  control  than 
the  Dean  of  Ely.  But  among  his  practical  avocations  the  scien¬ 
tific  pursuit  of  mathematics  was  not  neglected,  and  Peacock  s 
Alqebra  takes  its  place  among  the  most  philosophic  treatises 
upon  analytical  science.  Another  literary  work  which  he  un¬ 
dertook  during  this  period  of  his  life  was  not  published  till  a 
comparatively  late  date— the  biography  of  his  friend  Dr  loung. 

Among  the  fruits  of  his  leisure  must  also  be  noticed  a  work 
upon  the  Constitution  and  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
which  appeared  in  the  year  1840.  It  advocated  numerous  re¬ 
forms  which  created  considerable  sensation  and  much  discussion 
at  a  period  when  the  recoil  from  1831  and  1832  led  the  majority 
of  quietly  disposed  individuals  to  identify  change  with  revolution. 
Shortly  before  this  date,  in  1830,  the  death  of  Dr.  T\  ood  put  the 
Deanery  of  Ely  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Melbourne,  a  Minister 
whose  conscientious  desire  to  give  his  Church  patronage  to 
the  most  deserving  might  have  been  wisely  imitated  by  other 
Whm  statesmen.  Mr.  Peacock,  though  not  a  violent  politician, 
had  always  been  counted  among  the  Whigs ;  and  this  fact,  coupled 
with  his  great  academical  distinction,  pointed  him  out  as  a  worthy- 
recipient  of  a  preferment  which  is,  of  course,  always  considered 
the  perquisite  of  some  Cambridge  man.  He  accepted  it,  and  the 
unusual  honour  of  a  testimonial  from  Trinity  men,  alike  of  his  own 
and  of  the  other  “  sides,”  showed  how  much  his  loss  was  ielt  in  the 
College  and  in  the  University.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  when 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  offered  was  as  distinguished  tor 
sweetness  of  temper  and  the  most  affectionate  unselfishness 
of  character  as  for  intellectual  eminence.  And  yet,  although 
every  one  felt  that  the  selection  of  so  eminent  a  man  tor 
that'  dignity  was  creditable  to  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  no 
one  could  at  that  time  have  predicted  whether  Dr  Peacock  u  ould 
prove  efficient  in  the  performance  of  the  decanal  office.  There 
seemed,  indeed,  considerable  risk  that  he  might  not  The  duties 
of  Dean  —  the  conservation  and  restoration  ot  the  cathedral 
fabric,  the  solemn  performance  of  divine  service,  and  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  capitular  schools— were  responsibilities  that  had 
pressed  very  lightly  on  the  generation  of  Deans  preceding  Dr. 
Peacock.  His  own  studies  had  shown  him  to  be  a  consummate 
mathematician  and  reasoner,  and  an  admirable  man  of  practical 
business.  But  a  person  might  be  all  these  and  yet  an  inefficient 
head  of  a  collegiate  church.  Such  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Peacock  s 
immediate  predecessor,  “Algebra”  Wood.  But  here  the  mar- 
vellous  elasticity  of  his  character  displayed  itself.  Once  a  Dean, 
he  grasped  and  carried  out  all  that  a  Dean  s  life  ought  to  be. 
The  majestic  cathedral  of  which  he  was  constituted  the  custodian 
became  the  centre  of  his  existence.  To  restore  and  beauti  y  the 
florious  fabric,  to  maintain  its  services  with  due  solemnity,  to 
revive  its  chapter-school,  were  the  daily  occupation  and  delight 
of  his  life  He  inspired  others  with  a  zeal  like  his  own,  and  the 
wide  area  from  which  his  influence  drew  contributions  is  an 
example  of  how  much  one  true-hearted  man  can  accomplish.  But, 
rather  than  use  any  words  of  our  own,  we  will  quote  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  Dean 'Peacock’s  restoration  of  Ely  made  upon  a 
foreign  visitor  who  reached  that  place  little  prepared  for  so  strik¬ 
ing  a  spectacle.  M.  de  Montalembert,  in  his  Avenir  Politique 
de  V Angleterre,  offers  this  remarkable  testimony  to  the  work 
reaardino-  it  of  course  from  his  own  point  of  view  of  a  liberal 
England-loving  Roman  Catholic,  which  at  this  moment  places 
him  so  high  in  our  sympathies  and  _  anxieties.  Referring 
with  praise  to  the  meritorious  exertions  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  in  restoring  the  old  cathedrals  and  monastic  churches  he 
gayS  — “  II  faut  citer  comme  modele  du  genre  1  eglise  d  Ely, 
merveilleux  monument  du  g6nie  monastique,  restaure  par  les 
soins  de  M.  Peacock,  doyen  du  chapitre  Anglican,  avec  autant 
de  science  que  de  splendeur.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord 
Derby  will  sufficiently  appreciate  the  value  ot  wliat  Dean  Peacock 
has  done  to  appoint  a  successor  who  will  carry  to  completion  all 
that  is  yet  to  be  accomplished.  But  his  strictly  decanal  duties 
did  not  fill  up  all  his  time.  Both  as  the  sanitary  reformer  ot 
Ely,  and  the  creator  of  its  people’s  park,  he  won  the  giatitude 

of  the  inhabitants.  ,  „  tt™ 

We  have  seen  how  early  Dr.  Peacock  came  forwaid  as  a  Uni¬ 
versity  reformer.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  two  Cambridge  Commis¬ 
sions  ;  and  all— both  those  who  agree  and  those  who  differ  from 
the  details  of  the  various  reforms  effected  or  proposed  must 
unite  in  admiration  of  the  zeal,  the  labour,  and  the  desire  to  do 
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the  best  in  everything,  which  animated  his  whole  career.  He 
was  likewise  prominently  before  the  world  as  the  Prolocutor  of 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  during  the  eventful  period  of 
the  Parliament  of  1832 — 57,  having  previously  filled  that  office  in 
the  (for  Convocation)  more  quiet  days  fi’om  1841  to  1847.  To 
the  ardour  with  which  the  Dean  of  Ely  threw  himself  into  the 
cause  of  a  representative  government  for  the  Church,  may  in  no 
little  degree  be  ascribed  the  amount  of  independence  which  Con¬ 
vocation  has  succeeded  in  winning  from  successive  Administra¬ 
tions,  with  at  last  the  willing  concurrence  of  even  the  cautious 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  No  one,  whatever  may  be  his 
views  on  Convocation,  can  fail  to  admire  the  example  of  a 
man  of  Dean  Peacock’s  advanced  yeai’s  and  feeble  health  so 
heartily  throwing  himself  into  a  laborious  cause  from  the  con¬ 
viction  that  in  so  doing  he  was  winning  a  benefit  for  his  fellow- 
men. 

We  have  just  referred  to  Dean  Peacock’s  feeble  health.  His 
once  athletic  frame  was,  in  later  years,  enfeebled  by  repeated 
attacks  of  the  most  sevei’e  bronchitis,  which  drove  him  one  winter 
to  seek  the  climate  of  Madeira.  Happily  the  tenderest  solicitude 
cheei’ed  his  last  days.  We  will  not  iutrude  upon  private  life 
more  than  to  say  that  his  marriage,  contracted  of  coui-se  after  his 
removal  to  Ely,  was  singularly  felicitous ;  and  of  all  the  aching 
hearts  he  leaves  behind,  the  one  to  whom  the  loss  is  heaviest  is 
that  of  her  who  is  worthy  to  have  been  the  wife  of  George 
Peacock  and  the  sister  of  Bishop  Selwyn. 

Of  the  merits  of  Dean  Peacock’s  character,  and  of  his  personal 
amiability,  we  have  already  spoken.  Those  who  enjoyed  his 
intimate  friendship  knew  that  they  had  in  him  a  friend  who 
never  swerved  or  changed.  Those  who  could  only  boast  of  his 
acquaintance,  were  riveted  by  the  charms  of  his  conversation. 
To  the  desolate  and  the  unfortunate  his  full  merits  were  known. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MOST  of  our  readers,  on  taking  up  a  French  work  entitled 
France  et  Anyleterrc*  will  be  prepared  to  find  in  it  a  tissue 
of  that  invective,  malevolence,  and  ignorance  which  have  uni¬ 
formly  characterized  the  recent  lucubrations  of  French  pam¬ 
phleteers  on  this  countiy.  They  will  in  the  present  case  be 
agreeably  disappointed.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  political  and  historical  views  advocated  in  the 
remarkable  work  before  us,  it  must  at  least  be  allowed  that  its 
author,  M.  Menche  de  Loisne,  is  honourably  distinguished  from 
that  section  of  French  publicists  who,  like  himself,  are  averse 
to  Parliamentary  government,  by  a  warmth  of  feeling  towards 
England  and  a  knowledge  of  English  history  which  entitle  him 
to  a  ready  welcome  at  the  hands  of  every  Englishman.  In  one 
of  his  delightful  Essays  the  author  of  Friends  in  Council 
insists  on  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  what  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  abstractedly  the  best — so  numerous  and  complicated 
are  the  elements  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
adapting  the  general  formula  to  the  nature  and  history  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  people.  A  liko  sentiment  has  animated  M.  Menche  de 
Loisne  in  the  conception  and  composition  of  the  present  work. 
“  Pour  moi,”  he  says,  “  je  crois  qu’un  gouveniement  n’a  de 
raison  d’etre,  de  force,  de  stability,  de  duree,  que  lorsqu’il  est 
l’expression  des  mceurs,  des  passions,  et  des  interets  de  la  society 
qu’il  regit.”  In  applying  this  principle  to  the  case  of  France 
and  England  it  behoved  him  to  search  into  the  origin  and  trace 
the  development  of  the  polities  and  civilization  of  the  two  countries, 
and  thence  to  determine  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
olitical  institutions  of  England  have  hitherto  failed  in  esta- 
lishing  any  permanent  footing  in  France.  The  task  was  one 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  but  in  its  execution  M.  de  Loisne  has 
acquitted  himself  with  very  creditable  success.  The  work 
is  divided  into  three  books,  entitled  respectively — 1.  Temps 
Anciens — 2.  Temps  Modernes — 3.  Revolution  de  1688 — Revolu¬ 
tion  de  1789.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Book  i.  (De  la  Conquete 
des  Gaules)  the  author  traces  the  rise  of  the  great  feudal 
lords  who  established  themselves  on  the  conquered  soil  of 
Gaul,  remarking  in  particular  how  the  seeds  of  future  division 
were  laid  by  the  fact  of  each  great  fief  corresponding  to  the 
distinct  nationality  created  by  the  conquest.  “Ne  cherc-hez 
pas  au  dixieme  siecle  la  France,  elle  n’existe  pas.  Les  Gaules 
sont  par tag£es  en  grands  fiefs.  Les  grands  feudataircs  sont 
les  egaux  du  roi,  quelques-uns  sont  plus  puissants  que  lui 
et  tous  independants  de  la  coui’onne  exercent  dans  leui’s  fiefs 
le  pouvoir  absolu.”  Very  different  is  the  picture  presented  in 
the  following  chapter  of  the  results  which  in  England  attended 
the  N orman  Conquest ;  and  wide,  as  the  author  ably  shows,  is  the 
contrast  between  “  France  et  Angleterre.”  In  the  one  case,  the 
weakness  of  the  Ci’own  threw  royalty  into  the  arms  of  the 
“  bourgeoisie  — in  the  other,  the  exactions  and  preponderance  of 
the  Crown  induced  the  nobles  to  make  common  cause  with  men 
of  low  degree.  The  third  and  concluding  chapter  of  Book  i. 
(Capets  et  Plantagenets)  is  but  the  logical  development  of  the  pre¬ 
mises  established  in  Chapter  2.  The  growth  of  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy  in  England  and  of  Royalty  in  France  is  traced  with 


*  France  et  Angleterre.  Etude  Sociale  et  Politique.  Par  Cli.  Menche 
de  Loisne.  Paris;  Dentu.  London;  Jeffs.  1855. 


a  skill  which  we  would  the  more  readily  extol  if  the  author  had 
not  ridden  his  hobby  so  hard  as  not  only  to  ignore,  but  to  attempt 
to  conti’overt,  one  of  the  most  established  glories  of  English 
histoi-y,  and  to  tarnish  what  Mr.  Hallam  justly  styles  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  Magna  Charta — the  equal  distribution  of 
civil  rights  to  all  classes  of  freemen.  We  tire  better  able 
to  go  along  with  him  in  his  remarks  on  the  States-Genei’al  and 
on  the  Parliaments  of  Fx-auce — the  impotent  squabblings  of 
the  one,  and  the  successive  encroachments  by  which  the  other 
furthered  the  progi’ess  of  equality  and  centralization,  to  the 
detriment  of  liberty  and  the  hindrance  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  All  this  is  set  forth  with  vigoui’,  eloquence,  and  truth. 
We  call  special  attention  to  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the 
different  parts  which  Paris  and  London  have  played  in  the  his¬ 
tories  of  their  respective  countries.  The  first  chapter  of  Book  ii. 
(Tudors  et  Valois)  shows  how  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  in 
spite,  or  rather  because  of,  its  tyrannical  character/did  in  reality 
but  consolidate  the  liberties  of  which  the  foundations  were  laid 
in  the  plains  of  Runnymede.  As  a  set-off  to  this,  we  see  the 
profound  divisions  of  France  under  the  Valois,  its  threatened 
dismemberment  under  the  combined  influences  of  Protestantisixi 
and  the  Ligue,  the  hatred  for  each  other  of  clergy,  nobles,  and 
bourgeoisie,  the  chronic  irritation  produced  by  class-privileges, 
the  pressing  demands  of  a  dilapidated  finance,  and  amid  all  these 
evils,  the  infuriated  bowlings  of  the  States-General  and  the  sel¬ 
fishness  of  the  Parliament.  Chapter  2  is  entitled  “  Bourbons  et 
Stuarts.”  We  would  gladly  follow  our  author  in  his  spirited 
appreciation  of  Henri  Quatre,  Richelieu,  and  the  Fronde  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Stuarts  and  Cromwell  on  the  other. 
More  gladly  still  would  we  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
ingenious  parallel,  social  as  well  as  political,  which  M.  Menche 
de  Loisne  draws,  in  the  concluding  book,  between  England  and 
France.  But  we  have  ali-eady  exceeded  our  limits,  and  must 
conclude  by  expressing  a  hope  that  a  work  so  able,  and  so  fraught 
with  interest  to  Englishmen,  may  not  be  long  in  meeting  with  a 
translator  who  will  do  justice  to  the  singular  vigour  with  which 
it  is  written. 

The  language  of  a  people  may  be  considered  under  two  aspects 
or  conditions — in  motion,  or  at  rest.  In  order  that  language  may 
be  kept  under  some  control  when  in  motion,  it  is  well  that  a 
nation  should  take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  its  ever  vai’ying  stores  of 
speech  at  intervals  sufficiently  remote.  This  the  Acaddmie  Fran- 
qaise  has  already  done  more  than  once  in  the  dictionai'y  which 
bears  its  name.  It  has,  however,  recently  published  to  the  world 
the  commencement  of  investigations  which  have  long  been  on 
foot  respecting  the  French  language  in  a  state  of  rest.  The  Die- 
tionnaire  Historique*  of  which  the  first  volume  is  before  us,  may 
be  styled  an  alphabetical  series  of  memoirs  on  the  liistoi’y  of  the 
French  tongue.  The  gentleman  who  complained  that  he  found 
Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionai’y  “rather  disconnected  reading,”  will 
have  no  such  cause  for  dissatisfaction  here.  We  feel  as  if  we  were 
reading  a  volume  of  biographies,  so  complete  is  the  account  of 
each  particular  word.  As  a  somewhat  similar  undertaking  is 
contemplated  in  this  country,  it  may  be  interesting  to  those 
engaged  in  it  to  read  the  very  lucid  and  masterly  Avertissement — 
due,  as  we  understand,  to  the  pen  of  M.  Patin — in  which  the 
Academy  sets  forth  the  principles  on  which  it  has  detei’mined  to 
execute  its  colossal  design,  and  the  reasons  of  such  determination. 
The  questions  of  archaism,  etymology,  and  ai-rangement  are 
discussed  with  a  philosophical  breadth  which  is  singularly  sug¬ 
gestive.  Unfortunately,  unless  the  work  be  in  a  very  advanced 
state,  and  the  present  “  Tome”  be  merely  put  forth  as  a  bait  to 
criticism,  there  is  small  gi-ound  for  hoping  that  any  of  us  will 
ever  live  to  see  it  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  366  quarto  pages 
before  us  only  bring  us  down  to  the  word  Abusivement.  One 
cause  of  the  interest  wffiich  attaches  to  the  perusal  of  this  volume 
is  the  fulness  with  W'hich  the  citations  are  made,  the  judgment 
with  which  they  are  selected,  and  the  chi’onological  order  in 
which  they  are  ari’anged.  The  work  is  at  once  a  glossary  and  a 
Choix  de  litterature. 

Another  dictionary  of  gigantic  dimensions  has  recently  been 
published  by  M.  Hachctte.  In  a  volume  of  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  closely  printed  pages,  with  double  columns,  and  contain¬ 
ing  upwards  of  eight  thousand  names,  M.  Vapereau,  the 
editor,  aided  by  a  competent  staff,  has  given  us  an  excellent 
Diclionnaire  des  Contemporains ,f  which  will  be  an  invaluable 
boon  to  readers  in  every  country.  A  wrork  such  as  this  is  a 
great  desidei’atum.  Concerning  men  who  lived  in  a  previous 
generation  it  is  always  tolerably  easy  to  gain  infoi’mation.  But 
it  is  precisely  about  your  contemporaries  that  you  ai’c  in  many 
cases  left  in  the  dark.  We  have  only  had  this  book  by  us  for  a  week, 
and  wo  can  assure  our  readers  that  we  have  again  and  again  gone  to 
its  pages  for  particulars  respecting  this  individual  or  that,  and 
have  never  been  sent  empty  away.  It  is  brought  down  to  the 
most  recent  months — u  itness  the  following  quiet  hit  at  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve: — “  Par  eclecticisme  ou  inconstance  il  a  eu  des  sympathies 
et  des  admirations  pour  tous  les  6crivains  et  toutes  les  oeuvi’es, 
jusquA  Madame  Bovary  (1857),  et  Fanny  (1858).”  With  such 
hits  the  articles  in  this  Dictionary  abound.  The  work  is  kept 
in  type  “en  permanence,”  so  that  any  errors  may  be  rectified 

*  Dictionnaire  Historique  de  la  Longue  Franqaise.  Publiee  par  1’ Aca¬ 
demic  Franfaise.  Tome  Premier.  Paris.  London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 
1858. 

f  Diclionnaire  Universel  des  Contemporains.  Ouvrage  r<5dig4  et  con- 
tinuellement  tenu  iijour  par  G.  Vapereau,  nncien  Give  do  l’Ecol#  Nonnale. 
Paris;  Hacbette.  London;  Williams  and Norgate.  x858. 
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at  once.  The  editor  requests  that  notification  of  such  errors 
may  bo  sent  to  him.  Supplements  will  be  published  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  bring  the  work  down  to  the  most 
recent  times.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Dictionary  was  intended 
to  comprise  all  the  worthies  who  wer  ealive  on  the  ist  of  January, 
t8c;<,  but  to  this  rule  it  was  found  impossible  to  adhere  with 
rigour,  for  in  numberless  cases  the  influence  of  the  individual 
survived  his  decease.  We  have  referred  to  many  English  names, 
and  have  been  astonished  to  find  a  singular  absence  of  those 
ludicrous  blunders  which  so  often  disfigure  Continental  lucu¬ 
brations  on  the  worthies  of  England.  . 

In  a  single  octavo  volume  of  500  pages,  M.  Nourrisson.  has 
undertaken  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  from  Thales 
to  Leibnitz.  Of  the  numerous  questions  to  which  the  “perenms 
qurcdam  philosophia,”  as  Leibnitz  finely  styles  it,  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution,  M.  Nourrisson  has  mainly 
confined  himself  to  four— 1.  “  Qu’est-ce  que  fame  P  2.  Que  sont 
les  idces  du  vrai,  du  beau,  du  bieu?  3.  Qu’est-ce  que  Dieu  P 
4.  Qu’est-ce  que  la  vie  future?”  From  the  ever  closer  and 
closer  approximations  to  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  great 
problems  which  successive  schools  of  philosophy  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  compassing,  M.  Nourrisson  gathers  the  conviction 
that  to  speak  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  is  no  idle 
form  of  words.  The  attempt  to  comprise  in  one  volume  the 
results  of  philosophical  speculations  which  extend  over  so  wide 
a  term  of  years  necessarily  entailed  a  series  of  sketchy  out¬ 
lines  rather  than  finished  pictures.  But  for  all  that,  the  book 
has  its  value  in  that  it  leaves  a  tolerably  distinct  impression, 
and  enables  the  reader  to  take  in  at  a  glance  what  would 
ordinarily  require,  if  he  were  left  to  himself,  a  tedious  and 
minute  survey.  The  chapters  on  Greek  Philosophy  are  very 
feeble.  By  far  the  best  are  those  on  Saint  Augustine,  and 
Descartes,  and  Pascal.  The  volume  is  relieved  of  the  dryness 
which  would  otherwise  attach  to  the  purely  philosophical  por¬ 
tion  of  its  contents  by  the  admixture  of  biographical  details 
respecting  the  principal  exponents  of  ancient  and  modern 

No  reader  of  Saint  Simon’s  Memoirs  will  need  to  be  told  of  the 
important  part  which  the  Princesse  des  Ursins  played  in  the 
Spanish  War  of  Succession.  That  famous  woman  who  so  long 
held  sway  in  the  Court  and  ruled  the  destinies  of  Spain,  occupies 
page  after  page  of  that  caustic  work,  and  furnishes  the  theme  of 
one  of  the  most  'piquant  of  those  portraits  by  which  its  author 
has  immortalized  his  name.  After  stating  that  her  death,  which 
took  place  in  1722,  was  deferred  long  enough  to  give  her  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Madame  de  Maintenon  disgraced  and  interred, 
and  of  hailing  the  downfall  of  two  of  her  greatest  enemies— a 
downfall  yet  more  ignominious  than  her  own — Saint  Simon  goes 
on  to  write  : — “  Cette  mort,  qui  quelques  annees  plustot  eut  re- 
tenti  par  toute  l’Europe,  ne  fit  pas  la  plus  legere  sensation  .... 
Ce  fut  neanmoins  une  personne  si  extraordinaire  dans  tout  le  cours 
de  sa  longue  vie,  et  qui  a  partout  si  grandement  et  si  singuliere- 
raent  figures,  quoique  en  diverses  manures— dont  l’esprit,  le 
courage,  l’industrie,  et  les  ressources  ont  6te  si  rares — enfm  le 
regne  si  absolu  en  Espagne  et  si  a  decouvert,  que  sa  vie 
mdriteroit  d’etre  ecrite,  et  tiendroit  place  entre  les  plus  curieux 
mor9eaux  de  l’histoire  des  temps  011  elle  a  v6cu.”  (Mem.  de  St. 
Simon,  tomevii.  p.  338.Ed.Hachette,  i8mo.)  Whliave  quoted  this 
passage  because  it  furnishes  the  best  introduction  to  the  very 
interesting  work — though  somewhat  too  long  withal — which 
M.  F.  Combes  has  just  published  on  the  life  and  times  of 
the  Princesse  des  UrsinsA  The  author  believes  that  Saint 
Simon’s  own  account  of  her,  in  other  portions  of  his  memoirs, 
is  the  very  reason  why  no  one  has  yet  followed  the  advice 
implied  in  the  passage  above  quoted.  It  had  been  too  hastily 
inferred  that  she  was  little  more  than  a  meddling  intrigante. 
His  own  investigations,  however,  in  a  mass  of  unedited  documents, 
have  convinced  him  that  her  political  career  must  be  extolled  or 
condemned  according  as  we  look  to  the  period  which  preceded  or 
to  that  which  followed  the  death  of  Marie  Louise  de  Savoie. 
After  that  event  she  exaggerated  her  personal  importance,  and 
idly  fancied  that  she  could  become  at  the  Court  of  Madrid  what 
her  enemy  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  at  the  Court  of  Versailles. 
The  brutal  coarseness,  however,  of  the  Spanish  monarch  dispelled 
any  illusions  which  vanity,  ambition,  and  cosmetics  might  have 
led  her  to  entertain.  M.  Combes  has  succeeded,  we  think,  in 
showing  that  the  powers  she  displayed  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  her  career  should  make  us  pardon  the  womanly  weaknesses 
which  cast  deserved  ridicule  on  its  close. 


M.  Didot  has  recently  published,  in  a  compact  volume,  and  at 
a  very  moderate  price,  an  excellent  edition  of  J oinville’s  Memoires, 
or,  Chronique  du  Tres-Chritien  Itoi  Saint  Louis.\  Though 
written,  or  at  least  dictated,  by  their  author  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1309,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1346  that  these  memoirs  saw 
the  light,  under  the  bad  auspices  of  one  Antoine  Pierre  de  Rieux, 


who  in  an  evil  hour  undertook  to  put  the  manuscript  he  had 
stumbled  on  into  bon  ordre  et  elegant  style.  The  reader  must  turn 
to  the  volume  before  us  for  an  enumeration  and  appreciation  of  the 
editions  by  which  this  editio  princeps — if  such  it  can  be  called 
was  succeeded.  The  fact  that  this  life  of  Saint  Louis  should  have 
remained  so  long  unpublished  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  found  ill-suited  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
fabricators  of  legends  who  buried  rather  than  embalmed  the 
memory  of  the  sainted  king.  The  title  of  the  work,  as  given 
below,  will  tell  the  reader  the  valuable  appliances  which  are 
incorporated  in  this  edition.  M.  A.  Didot’s  Dissertations,  we 
may  add,  are  on  the  following  subjects : — 1.  De  la,  vie  de  Join- 
ville  ;  2.  Des  Memoires  de  Joinville  et  de  leur  merite  litteraire  ; 

3.  Opinions  diverses  sur  Joinville  et  ses  Memoires  ;  4.  Tombeau 
et  epitaphes;  5.  Chateau  de  Joinville;  6.  Des  manuscrits  des 
Memoires  de  Joinville ;  7.  Deseditions  des  Memoires  de  Join¬ 
ville;  8.  Sources  a  consulter ;  9.  Actes  et  documents  concernant 
les  sires  de  Joinville  ;  10.  Essai  sur  la  genealogie  des  sires  de 
Joinville;  xi.  Dissertation  sur  le  Credo  de  Joinville.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  editor  has  not  appended  a  table  of  con¬ 
tents.  We  observe  that  M.  A.  Didot  mutilates  the  name  of  the 
famous  Jolines,  the  translator  of  Joinville,  and  turns  him  into 
plain  M.  Jones. 

M.  Jules  Janin*  has  just  brought  out  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes 
of  a  work  which  we  learn  from  the  title-page— for  its  contents 
would  not  have  warranted  the  inference — is  a  history  of  dramatic 
literature.  These  volumes  complete — for  the  present — an  un¬ 
dertaking  which  we  rather  infer,  from  the  acrimonious  tone  of  its 
concluding  pages,  has  not  proved  altogether  as  successful  as  the 
author  anticipated.  We  cannot  say  we  shared  the  anticipation. 
The  showy  feuilletons  were  scarcely  fitted  to  be  worked  up  into 
a  volume,  much  less  into  six.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and 
a  man  cannot  be  drinking  effervescents  by  the  hour.  Still  the 
book  has  its  value,  for  it  gives  us  a  series  of  photographs,  as  it 
were,  of  the  events  and  impressions  of  the  day  which  followed 
each  other  shoal  upon  shoal  during  the  “Government  of  July. 

The  greater  part  of  volume  v.  is  devoted  to  the  memory  ot 
Frederic  Soulie— so  far  at  least  as  it  is  possible  for  M.  Jules 
Janin  to  write  about  anything  in  particular  without  flying  off  at 
a  tangent  to  things  in  general.  These  last  form  the  subject  of  the 
sixth.  Victor  Hugo,  De  Vigny,  Rachel,  Miss  Smithson,  such 
are  the  key-notes  of  page  after  page  of  dithyramb  of  which  M. 
Jules  Janin  delivers  himself  with  a  fecundity  truly  alarming. 

If  we  mention  the  translation  of  Marlowe’s  Faustus  by  1.  V. 
Hugo  (a  son  of  the  poet),f  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  calling 
attention  to  the  spirited  but  somewhat  Hugonian  preface  by  which 
it  is  preceded.  A  comparison  is  instituted  between  Marlowe 
and  Goethe  which  is  in  many  respects  striking.  Was  Goethe 
honest  when  he  spoke  of  his  Helena  as  a  creation  entirely  his 
own  ?  Is  it  possible  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  famous  apo¬ 
strophe  to  Helen  which  Marlowe  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Faustus, 
and  which  contains  to  all  appearance  the  germs  of  Goethes 
Helena  ?  We  think  with  M.  Hugo,  that  in  these  reiterated 
assurances  of  the  originality  of  his  conception,  Goethe  was  per- 
haps  as  much  a  dupe  as  the  public.  “  A  force  de  s  assimiler  son 
suiet  par  la  contemplation,  il  finit  par  se  figurer  qu  n  1  avait 
creA”  We  must  leave  it  to  others  to  compare  the  translation 
with  the  original.  M.  F.  V.  Hugo  ought  to  be  competent  in  such 
matters,  for  he  has  undertaken  a  translation  of  the  whole  of 

Shakspeare.  .  ... 

We  have  kept  for  the  last  a  work  of  imagination  which 
is  greatly  above  the  average  of  French  works  of  fiction.  This 
wiil  sound  but  feeble  praise _  to  usher  in  a  new  and  very 
charming  little  volume  from  the  pen  of  our  old  acquaintance 
M.  J.  Rde  St.  Germain,  a  pseudonym  of  which  the  reader  will 
not  have  very  far  to  go  for  the  solution.  Dady  Cla.re%— as  may 
be  guessed  from  the  title— is  a  story  based  on  the  well-known 
poem  of  Tennyson  which  bears  the  same  name.  The  author, 
however,  has  introduced  divers  and  sundry  modifications  which 
were  indispensable  for  filling  up  the  vague  outline  which  the 
poet  has  left  in  hazy  dimness.  Read  in  an  hour  and  remembered 
through  a  life,  these  unpretending  little  legendes— now  four  m 
number— have  obtained  a  success  in  their  own  country  which  can 
only  be  matched  by  that  of  Fanny.  We  think  this  is  a  great 
point  gained.  It  is  well  that  French  writers  should  be  made  to 
feel  by  M.  J.  T.  de  Germain’s  example  that  it  is  not  absolute  y 
necessary  a  book  should  be  indecent  to  save  it  from  being  dull. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  lively,  pleasant  style  in  which  our  author 
writes;  we  quote  the  following  sketch  of  Parisian  marriages  in 
the  year  1838 : 


*  Tableau  des  Progres  de  la  Pensee  Surname  depuis  Thales  jusqu’ a  Leib¬ 
nitz.  Par  M.  Nourrisson,  Professeur  de  Philosophie  b.  la  Facultd  des  Lettres 
de  Clermont.  Paris:  Pidier.  London:  Jeffs.  1858. 

f  La  Princesse  des  Ursins.  Essai  sur  sa  Tie  et  son  Caractere  Politique 
d’apres  de  nombreux  documents  inddits,  par  M.  Francjois  Combes.  Paris : 
Pidier.  London:  Jeffs.  18S8. 

t  Mtmoires  de  Jean  Sire  de  Joinville,  ou  Histoire  et  Chronique  du 
Trbs-Chritien  Roi  Saint  Louis.  Publies  par  M.  Francisque  Michel,  pre¬ 
cis  de  Pissertations  par  M.  Amb.  Firmin  Pidot,  et  d’une  Notice  sur  les 
Manuscrits  du  Sire  de  Joinville,  par  M.  Paulin,  de  l’lnstitut.  Paris  :  Pidot. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate.  1858. 


Je  conviens  que  dans  le  monde  oil  nous  vivons  les  choses  ne  se  passent  pas 
tout  ii  fait  ainsi.  Quand  les  notaires  des  deux  parties,  nous  dinons  presque  les 
deux  adversaires,  ont  verifie  les  litres  et  les  yaleurs,  et  se  sont  mis  d  accord 
avec  les  families,  on  confronte  les  futurs  conjoint* ;  le  prdtendu  est  sollennelle- 
ment  autorise  a  faire  sa  cour  selon  l’espression  consacree.  Cela  consiste 
ordinairement  a  acheter  tous  les  matins,  pendant  un  mois,  un  bouquet  de  tiois 
a  quinze  francs  cbez  une  fleuriste  en  renom,  et  a  1  envoyer  dans  un  papier 
blanc  comme  la  neige  a  la  fiancee  inconnue.  Ce  bouquet  symbolique  vent  du  e 
invariablement — Vous  dies  belle  et  je  vans  aime  (deux  ventes  queiquefois 
douteuses).  Puis  on  se  prdsente  il  trois  hemes  dans  une  tenue  irreprochable 
pour  faire  de  la  belle  conversation;  la  fiancde  baisse  les  yeux  et  ne  parle  pas 

*  Jules  Janin :  Histoire  de  IAtterature  Lramatique  Tome9  v'  vL 
(Bibliothdque  Contemporainc.)  Paris  :  Levy.  London :  Jeffs.  1 858. 

t  Francois  Victor  Hugo:  Le  Faust,  Anglais  de  Marlowe.  Pans.  Ld  y. 

^W^-^gende,  par  J.  T.  de  Saint-Germain,  Auteur  de  la 
“  Legende  de  l’Epingle,”  &c.  Paris  :  Jules  Tardieu.  London  :  Jeffs.  i859. 
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In  premiere ;  on  cause  de  tout,  mais  surtout  du  bois,  du  theatre,  do  la  rente, 
de  la  toilette  des  marines  du  jour ;  1ft  demise  quinzaino  est  employee  a  fniro 
des  emplettes  ehez  des  marebands  et  des  eommandes  chez  les  couturiferes.  Les 
occurs  coinmencent  a  s’ouvrir  en  memo  temps  que  les  bowses,  le  sentiment 
s’t5panche  en  meme  temps  que  les  louis-d’or  ....  aprfcs  quoi  les  futws  t'poux 
sont  imis  a  jamais  en  presence  des  families  attendries. 

Wo  have  little  doubt  that  English  readers  trill  hasten  to  give 
to  Lady  Clare  as  warm  a  welcome  as  they  have  already  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  JEpingle  Mignon,  and  the  Art  cl’ttre  Mallieureux. 


1° 


PHILADELPHIA* 

r  T  has  become  so  much  the  fashion  to  write  books  claiming  to  be 
-L  pleas  for  social  and  religious  reform,  that  people  have  ceased 
to  wonder  at  them.  They  are,  however,  very  frequently  just 
subjects  for  surprise,  whether  we  look  at  the  enormous  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  problem  or  at  the  scanty  equipments  of  those 
who  try  to  solve  it.  In  professional  literature,  and  in  works 
on  almost  every  subject  which  can  be  brought  in  any  way  to 
the  test  of  experience,  men  usually  show  some  sort  of  respect 
for  their  predecessors,  and  some  kind  of  appreciation  of  the 
possibility  that  they  may,  after  all,  be  fallible,  and  that  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  may  turn  out  to  be  neither  the  first,  the 
wisest,  nor  the  greatest  of  writers  upon  the  topics  which 
they  handle.  Modesty  appears  to  vary  inversely  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject  treated.  When  a  man  has  to  tell  the 
world  that  it  is  all  wrong  together— that  society  stands  on  a  false 
basis,  that  law  is  a  cruel  mockery,  that  the  leading  insti¬ 
tutions  of  his  country  are  utterly  rotten,  and  that  religion, 
amongst  other  things,  wants  to  be  thoroughly  set  to  rights 
from  end  to  end — he  writes  not  exactly  with  flippancy,  nor 
yet  with  impudence,  but  with  an  irritating  lecture-room 
benignity  which  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  small  talk  of 
the  dentist  as  he  is  getting  out  his  pincers.  Fortunately,  the 
instruments  used  by  philanthropists  are  of  a  much  less  effec¬ 
tive  character.  They  worry  and  mumble  the  subject  to  which 
they  are  applied,  but  their  power  goes  no  further.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  considerable  evil  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  crude 
— and  in  a  sluggish  way— inflammatory  speculation  upon  all 
sorts  of  very  grave  questions.  Woful  experience  has  taught 
us  what  a  risk  we  should  run  if  we  were  to  dare  to  hint  that  a 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  but  we  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  suggest  that  when  a  little  knowledge,  and  a  little 
vanity,  and  a  little  pedantry,  and  a  little  enthusiasm,  and  a  little 
fluency  are  mixed  up  together,  they  make  a  very  dangerous  and 
a  very  offensive  little  compound. 

The  book  which  has  led  us  to  make  these  remarks  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  class.  Philadelphia  is  a  series  of  essays  upon  the 
condition  of  the  world,  the  principal  point  of  which  is  that  matters 
are  very  badly  organized.  We  are  told  that  the  existing  division 
of  social  ranks  fosters  a  base  vanity  and  coldness  of  heart— that  the 
distribution  of  property  is  very  unjust,  especially  in  the  article 
of  primogeniture — that  luxury  is  a  vice  which  oppresses  and 
destroys  the  poor — that  the  organization  of  the  State  is  very  bad, 
and  that  of  the  Church  worse — finally,  that  a  new  “Catholic 
Christianity”  ought  to  be  developed  out  of  our  existing  creeds  by 
the  simple  process  of  expunging  from  all  creeds  every  disputed 
article,  and  treating  the  residue  as  the  vital  and  essential  root  of 
the  matter.  Of  Mr.  Barham’s  mode  of  arguing  nothing  can  give 
a  notion,  except  specimens.  We  confine  ourselves  to  one.  Like 
most  philanthropists  of  his  complexion,  he  has  a  bitter  dis¬ 
like  for  the  law.  “  It  is  a  system  so  constituted  as  throughout  to 
favour  and  cherish  wealth,  and  to  lay  an  oppressive  and  witherin'-- 
hand  on  poverty  aud  after  some  intermediate  matter  come  the 
following  illustrations : — 

A  wealthy  and  quarrelsome  neighbour  unjustly  breaks  the  poor  man’s 
fence,  or  impounds  his  cattle.  His  wisest  course,  doubtless,  were  quietly  to 
submit  to  the  injury ;  but  this  his  spirit  cannot  brook :  he  seeks  legal  redress 
his  advisers  foment  the  strife,  he  litigates;  and  whether  he  gain  or  lose  his 
cause,  still  is  ruined.  A  small  legacy,  perchance  is  left  him,  but  there  is  some 
peg  on  which  an  adverse  claimant  can  hang  a  quibble;  there  is  a  suit,  and  the 
suit  eats  up  not  only  the  legacy,  but  his  little  all  besides. 

‘•'Pol,  me  occidistis  amici !” 

he  might  exclaim,  bewailing  the  fatal  kindness  which  remembered  him  in 
the  will.  \\  ith  the  savings  of  many  years’  faithful  service,  a  man  often 
opens  a  little  shop ;  but,  new  to  business,  he  gives  credit  too  easily  •  parties 
do  not  pay ;  he  sues  for  his  debts,  and  between  his  losses  and  expenses  is 
soon  in  the  Gazette.  For  some  trilling  cause,  a  domestic  squabble,  perhaps 
in  which  he  may  not  have  been  the  party  most  to  blame,  a  man  is  called  on 
by  a  hasty  magistrate  to  find  securities  in  what,  to  him,  is  alarge  sum.  Hein" 
unable  to  do  so,  he  goes  to  prison,  and  his  naino  and  prospects  are  blighted 
liwk-  0r’,P!rb1apsi  fro,ri tbe  "orlhiest  motive,  though  iu  weakness,  a  roan 
^  n  30  ,30U-nd  f°r  \0mn,  lner,d  5  thc  friend  proves  a  scoundrel, 

and  “  ‘b  IT  ali°  10  18  rulJ?cd-  To  make  somo  Profit  of  a  small  capital,  a 
aan  taken  a  tew  shares  in  a  joint-stock;  fortune  proves  adverse,  and  the 
adventure  fails.  Tlie  liai1'1  policy  of  our  law  holds  him  answerable,  not 
merely  in  proportion  to  his  own  share  in  tho  concern,  but  for  the  whole 
liabilities  of  the  company;  and  thus,  again,  he  is  ruined. 

Know  ing  the  natural  discontent  which  any  administration  of  law 
is  sure  to  produce,  Can  anything  equal  the  hairbrained  folly  and 
injustice  of  this  passage  except  its  gross  absurdity  P  A  man,  it 
is  said,  is  ruined  by  bringing  an  action  against  a  rich  neighbour 

hVmP°£ndedT18  cattJe  0r  broken  his  fence-  How  is  this 
effected  P  His  advisors  foment  the  strife,  he  litigates.”  In 

^  Philadelphia  ;  or,  the  Claims  of  Humanity.  A  Pica  for  Social  and 
Religious  Reform.  By  Thomas  Foster  Barham,  I 
Chapman  and  Hall,  1 858. 
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other  words,  we  suppose,  he  ruins  himself  in  attorney’s  bills. 
Tins  surely  is  the  fault  of  the  attorney,  and  not  of  the  law ;  unless 
indeed  Mr.  Barham  thinks  that  in  such  eases  the  law  should  dis¬ 
courage  litigation  by  refusing  a  remedy,  or  that  it  should  furnish 
legal  advice  gratis  to  all  people  who  choose  to  ask  for  it.  The 
next  complaint  is,  that  a  small  legacy  is  left  a  man— he  loses  it 
through  “a  quibble” — and  is  ruined  by  costs.  Hard  names 
prove  nothing,  and  before  joining  in  thus  denouncing  the  “  quib¬ 
ble,”  one  would  like  to  know  what  the  adverse  claimant  thought 
of  it.  Unless  it  can  he  shown  that  “quibbles  ”  favour  the  rich 
as  rich,  against  the  poor  as  poor,  we  do  not  know  how  this  in¬ 
stance  helps  Mr.  Barham.  With  respect  to  the  costs,  as  he  choseto 
write  on  the  subject,  it  was  his  business  to  know  that  legacies  not 
exceeding  50/.  may  be  recovered  very  cheaply  in  a  county  court. 
A  third  man  is  ruined,  because,  “  new  to  business  he  gives  credit 
too  easily,”  and  has  to  sue  his  debtors.  Ought  the  law  to  prevent 
his  giving  credit,  or  to  forbid  him  to  sue  his  debtors,  or  to  enable 
lnm  to  take  their  goods  in  a  summary  way,  and  not  allow  them 
to  retaliate  if  lie  came  to  owe  money  in  his  turn  P  The  most  won¬ 
derful  case  of  all  is  that  of  the  man  who  gives  security  for  “  a 
scoundrel”  and  is  ruined  by  being  sued  on  the  security.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  had  lent  the  money,  and  the  law  had  refused  to  ruin  his 
debtor’s  security,  how  would  Mr.  Barham  have  liked  that  P 
What  right  has  a  man  who  ruus  on  in  this  empty-headed  way  to 
rail  at  the  institutions  not  only  of  his  country,  but  of  society  at 
large  P  Does  it  never  occur  to  him  that  it  is  a  very  serious 
thing  indeed  to  excite  men’s  passions  against  the  society  in 
which  they  live — that  it  is,  in  fact,  scattering  firebrands,  and 
arrows,  and  death,  without  thc  poor  excuse  of  being  in  sport  ? 

Mr.  Barham’s  arguments  are  mostly  of  this  fragile  nature, 
though  he  maintains  hero  and  there  sound  economical  views 
long  ago  established  by  Mr.  Mill  and  other  well-known  writers. 
But  apart  from  the  argumentative  defects  of  the  book,  it  appears 
to  us  to  embody  with  great  distinctness  one  of  tlie  most  pre¬ 
valent  and  most  pernicious  fallacies  of  the  !day— a  fallacy  which 
is  all  the  more  dangerous  because  it  hears  with  it  a  great  appear¬ 
ance  of  philosophy.  Its  general  character  is  that  it  maintains 
that,  by  passing  laws  which  would  ultimately  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  large  fortunes  and  destroy  those  which  already 
exist,  a  sort  of  simple  and  uniform  level  of  wealui  would  be 
produced,  which  would  secure  substantial  comfort  to  all,  and  pre¬ 
vent  any  one  person  from  insulting  his  poorer  neighbour  by  the 
possession  of  large  means.  Wc  hold  this  doctrine  to  proceed  to 
an  immense  extent  on  the  meanest  of  all  principles — pure  and 
simple  envy.  The  base  and  odious  impatience  of  the  prosperity 
of  others  has  far  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  the  desire  of  a 
more  widely  extended  level  of  competence;  and  this  is  plainly 
proved  by  the  consideration  that,  under  the  existing  state 
of  things,  there  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  comfort  and 
well-being  in  this  country.  There  are  probably  a  larger  number 
of  persons  in  receipt  of  moderate  incomes  in  England  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  except  America.  A  clever  workman,  or  a 
sober,  healthy,  and  industrious  labourer,  is  as  independent  and 
as  sure  of  employment  here  as  any  existing  class  of  men.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  clerks,  small  shopkeepers,  and  other 
persons  engaged  in  commerce  and  agriculture  amongst  us,  who  live 
in  substantial  comfort.  It  is  therefore  simply  and  ludicrously 
false  to  speak  of  England  as  being  a  nation  where  nothing 
but  the  extremes  of  poverty  aud  riches  are  to  be  found.  Apaid 
from  this,  all  this  moderate  welfare  arises  from  tlie  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  very  same  principles  that  produce  the  large  for¬ 
tunes  which  so  much  scandalize  Mr.  Barham ;  nor  would  it  be 
possible  to  lay  down  any  rule  which  would  prevent  the  banker  or 
manufacturer  from  realizing  his  hundreds  of  thousands,  which 
would  not  also  prevent  the  shopkeeper  from  retiring  to  his  villa 
in  the  suburbs,  or  tho  mechanic  from  saving  the  means  of  sup¬ 
port  in  old  age  from  the  large  wages  which  he  earns  during  the 
vigour  of  bis  manhood.  So  long  as  the  liberty  to  accumulate, 
and  the  liberty  of  disposing  of  what  is  accumulated,  are  left 
untouched,  it  will  he  simply  impossible  to  avoid  the  occurrence 
of  large  fortunes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  restrictions  are  once 
admitted,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  they  are  to  stop.  They 
would  soon  come  to  hear  quite  as  hardly  on  the  mechanic  who  earns 
his  forty  shillings  a  week  as  on  the  landlord  of  half  a  county. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  thc  tritest  of  all  truths  (though  Mr.  Barham 
expects  people  to  deny  it)  that  luxury  or  unproductive  expendi¬ 
ture  consumes  instead  of  increasing  tlie  national  wealth ;  hut  it  is 
totally  false  that  by  destroying  unproductive  expenditure  a  re¬ 
distribution  of  the  national  wealth  would  follow.  If  what  Mr. 
Barham  and  other  inexact  writers  absurdly  call  the  law  of  pri¬ 
mogeniture  were  abolished  to-morrow,  no  perceptible  difference 
would  arise  unless  the  power  of  testamentary  disposition  were 
also  taken  away,  and  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom  en¬ 
tailed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  equal  shares  on  the  children  of 
the  present  possessors.  In  order  to  prove  that  such  a  measure 
would  relieve  the  wants  of  day-labourers  and  mechanics,  it  is 
necessary  to  contend  that  those  classes  are  principally  composed 
of  the  younger  sons  of  landed  proprietors.  To  say  that  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  or  tho  Duke  of  Devonshire,  fattens  on  the  poverty 
of  a  thousand  day-labourers  is  neither  more  nor  less  true  than  to 
say  that  a  maiden  lady  who  has  an  annuity  of  100 1.  a-year  in  the 
funds  fattens  on  the  poverty  of  two. 

It  is  quite  in  our  power  to  pass  laws  which  would  call  into  ex¬ 
istence  a  large  additional  number  of  pooplo  neither  much  more 
uor  much  less  well  off  than  the  poorest  class  of  our  present 
population,  but  it  is  the  wildest  and  not  the  most  harmless  of 
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dreams  to  suppose  that  any  kind  of  legislation  will  ever  change 
England  into  a  nation  of  quiet,  prudent,  well-to-do  peasants,  ve¬ 
getating  in  a  coarse  and  contented  plenty,  and  increasing  neither 
in  wealth  nor  in  numbers.  France,  with  its  stay-at-home  unad¬ 
venturous  population,  Switzerland  or  Norway,  with  little  habit¬ 
able  territory  and  a  population  of  which  every  member  is  brought 
into  actual  contact  with  nature,  may  maintain  a  state  of  things 
bearing  some  analogy  to  this  ;  but  England  and  America  are  the 
gold  tables  of  the  world,  where  men  play  for  high  stakes  and 
where  the  whole  system  of  life  unavoidably  requires  that  the 
natural  inequalities  of  personal  character  should  be  represented 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  distribution  of  property. 

In  such  a  state  of  society  the  custom  (for  it  is  no  more)  of 
primogeniture  is  a  highly  useful  regulator,  as  it  was  once  a 
most  important  stimulant,  of  that  part  of  the  national  energy 
which  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  wealth.  If  all  local  asso¬ 
ciations  and  traditions  were  destroyed,  all  old  landmarks  pulled 
up,  all  large  estates  parcelled  out  into  such  holdings  as  might  be 
most  convenient  in  an  exclusively  mercantile  point  of  view,  the 
result  would  be  not  what  we  see  in  France,  but  what  we  see  in 
America.  In  trying  to  realize  the  dream  of  becoming  a  sort  of 
gigantic  Auburn,  where  every  rood  of  land  would  maintain  its 
man,  we  should  turn  the  country  into  a  hateful  cross  between  a 
cotton-factory  and  a  Scotch  farm,  inhabited  not  by  a  poetical 
peasantry,  but  by  a  set  of  cis-Atlantic  Yankees,  devoutly  be¬ 
lieving  that  there  is  no  God  but  Dollar,  and  that  John  Bright  is 
his  prophet. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Barham’s  dream  were  realized,  aud  we  did 
develope  ourselves  into  a  nation  of  rather  comfortable  farmers, 
with  plenty  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear,  a  prospect  of  maintaining  a 
small  family  with  no  great  trouble,  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  a  fair  allowance  of  mecha¬ 
nics’  institutes,  can  any  one  doubt  that  we  should  be  one  of  the 
coarsest,  most  riotous,  and  stupidest  nations  in  the  world?  Give 
an  Englishman  plenty  to  do,  and  he  is  one  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth — turn  him  out  to  grass,  and  he  becomes  offensive  and 
lubberly.  The  population  of  the  country  where  the  fowls  flew 
about  roasted,  crying  Come,  eat  me,  were  not,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  a  very  desirable  race,  nor  did  it  improve  Jeshurun’s 
behaviour  to  wax  fat.  If  we  were  all  quite  prosperous  aud 
comfortable,  does  Mr.  Barham  really  think  that  our  next  step 
would  be  to  pass  our  spare  time  in  improving  our  minds  in  hear¬ 
ing  him  lecture  on  the  beauty  of  morality  and  the  truths  of 
Catholic  Christianity?  We  suspect  that  the  flesh  and  the  devil 
would  have  a  good  deal  to  say  on  that  head,  even  if  their 
old  friend  the  world  were  converted  by  the  new  arrangement. 

We  must  not  be  understood  to  admit  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Barham’s  view  of  the  effects  of  our  existing  system  on  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  Like  many  other  writers, 
he  leaves  out  of  sight  one  side  of  the  account.  France,  we  are 
told,  has  “  distanced  us  handsomely  in  the  race  of  civilization,” 
because  there  are  in  France  upwards  of  5,000,000  of  peasant 
proprietors.  Without  going  into  the  general  question  of  small 
holdings,  we  may  observe  that  to  the  poorest  labouring  man 
in  the  country  there  are  enormous  set-off's  against  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  inherit  a  share  of  a  small  farm  which  would 
probably  be  mortgaged  nearly  up  to  its  value.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  advantages  of  a  better  and  more  settled 
government,  it  is  an  indisputable  truth  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  wealth,  and  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  enterprise  of 
this  country,  are  owing  to  the  custom  of  primogeniture.  This 
wealth  and  enterprise  have  supplied  the  labouring  population  with  i 
such  markets  for  their  labour  as  belong  to  no  other  population  in 
the  world,  and  have  raised  their  wages  and  their  notions  of  com-  j 
fort  to  a  level  quite  peculiar  to  themselves.  An  English  com¬ 
mon  soldier,  an  English  prisoner,  an  English  pauper  expects  and 
obtains  far  better  food  than  many  a  landowner  on  the  Continent ; 
an  English  agricultural  labourer  is  one  of  the  longest-lived 
of  mankind ;  and*if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  position,  there  are 
four  or  five  other  Englands  owing  their  existence  to  the  system 
said  to  oppress  him,  which  will  be  only  too  happy  to  accept  his 
services.  Mr.  Barham  rates  these  advantages  at  a  very  low 
value  if  he  says  that  they  are  worth  less  than  a  contingent  j 
interest,  shared  with  several  other  persons,  in  a  piece  of  land 
worth  10L  or  12I.  a  year. 

In  concluding  our  observations  on  this  weak  and  not  innocent 
book,  we  may  glance  at  Mr.  Barham’s  theory  of  “Catholic  Chris¬ 
tianity.”  It  is  a  very  skinny  sort  of  Unitarianism,  and  it  rests, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  on  the  assumption,  first,  that 
there  are  certain  great  Christian  doctrines  common  to  all  creeds, 
and,  secondly,  that  no  doctrine  which  rests  upon  a  disputed  infe¬ 
rence  from  Scripture  can  be  essential.  Suppose  there  were 
several  portraits,  each  with  a  different  outline,  and  drawn  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  but  each  with  a  sufficient  general  resem¬ 
blance  to  show  that  they  were  meant  for  the  same  person,  does 
Mr.  Barham  suppose  that  he  would  obtain  a  likeness  by  striking 
out  all  that  was  not  found  in  each  picture  ?  Such  a  process 
would  give  not  a  portrait,  but  a  mere  shapeless  blot,  of  which 
it  would  probably  be  a  compliment  to  say  that  it  vaguely 
resembled  a  human  face.  The  illustration  precisely  fits  Mr. 
Barham’s  proposition.  Many  views  may  be  taken  of  the  relations 
between  God  and  man,  between  this  life  and  the  next,  between 
Christians  and  the  Founder  of  Christianity ;  but  a  bare  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  such  persons  and  things  probably  exist  appears 
little  likely  to  be  of  use  to  any  one. 


PHASER'S  RATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY* 

PHYSICAL  Science  is  particularly  triumphant  just  at  present. 

It  has  achieved  marvellous  victories,  and  earned  a  well- 
merited  popularity.  The  practical  English  mind  recognises  its 
practical  importance.  Its  results  are  such  as  can  be  seen  and 
felt.  It  comes  into  contact  with  our  food,  our  dwellings,  our 
machinery  of  locomotion,  and  above  all,  with  our  pockets.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  it  is  popular  in  this  country — it  would  be  won¬ 
derful  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  still  more  wonderful  if  it  were 
altogether  free  from  the  evils  attendant  on  popularity.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  physical  science,  after  having  been  ventilated 
in  monster  meetings,  puffed  by  the  press,  lauded  in  post-prandial 
orations,  and  smiled  upon  by  Loyalty,  were  not  occasionally  elated 
in  an  unseemly  manner.  We  could  scarcely  blame  it  if,  as  the 
result  of  such  universal  adulation,  it  now  and  then  forgot  itself, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  remembered  itself  and  forgot  the 
existence  of  everything  else.  Physical  science  has  been  loudly 
extolled  as  tending  to  enlarge  and  liberalize  the  mind ;  and  that 
is  unquestionably  its  natural  and  legitimate  tendency.  And  yet 
we  have  never  met  with  anything  more  narrow  and  illiberal  than 
the  tone  in  which  it  has  occasionally  been  our  misfortune  to  hear 
even  distinguished  students  of  the  natural  sciences  speaking  of 
other  branches  of  human  learning  which  have  at  least  an  equal 
claim  to  the  attention  of  the  scholar,  and,  we  may  add,  a  re¬ 
sult  at  least  as  real,  if  not  so  tangible,  upon  the  fortunes  of 
mankind. 

We  are  glad  to  find  a  claim  to  a  hearing  advanced  on  behalf  of 
a  class  of  studies  which  are  so  far  from  having  shared,  in  modern 
times  at  least,  the  popularity  of  physical  science,  that  to  the 
majority  of  educated  Englishmen  they  are  almost  a  terra  incog¬ 
nita.  The  very  names  of  “  science  ”  and  “  philosophy,”  which 
would  in  ancient  times  have  been  refused  to  a  system  founded 
upon  an  experimental  basis,  are  in  the  popular  language  of  the 
present  day,  barely  conceded  to  logic  and  metaphysics;  it  is  well, 
indeed,  if  these  studies  are  not  mentioned  with  a  sneer,  and  con¬ 
signed  to  the  same  class  with  astrology  and  alchemy.  Professor 
Fraser’s  little  work  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  inquirer 
with  virtual  answers  to  the  following  questions — “  What  is 
Logic?”  “What  are  Metaphysics?”  “  How  are  they  mutually 
related?”  It  does  this  in  as  plain  language  as  is  consistent 
with  the  obscurity  of  the  subject.  That  is  to  say,  the  difficul¬ 
ties  do  not  result  from  the  use  of  technical  terms,  and  require 
nothing  for  their  solution  but  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  Consequently  we  think  that  it  merits  the  attention  of 
the  general  reader,  and  that  its  utility  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  it  was  originally  intended.  It 
was  designed,  indeed,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  for  academical 
students  of  mental  philosophy,  and  in  the  first  instance  actually 
took  the  form  of  a  University  lecture.  The  author,  however, 
considers  that  it  is  capable  of  being  made  more  widely  useful. 
He  says : — 

I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  finger-posts  wbicli  I  have  tried  to  erect  on  the 
confines  of  Rational  or  Intellectual  Philosophy,  might  help  one  who  is  entering 
that  region  in  his  search  for  answers  to  questions  about  the  kind  of  study 
pursued  there,  its  past  and  present  condition,  the  aims  and  contents  of  logic 
and  melaphysies  as  philosophical  sciences,  their  internal  relations,  as  well  as 
their  connexion  with  one  another,  with  the  intellectual  history  of  man,  and 
with  an  abatement  of  the  error  and  ignorance  by  which  that  history  is  dis¬ 
figured.  These  are  questions  which  rise  in  the  mind  of  the  considerate  student, 
and  to  which  in  the  present  confused  state  of  logical  and  metaphysical  litera¬ 
ture  in  this  country,  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to  find  answers. 

The  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  these  two  studies  are  thus 
clearly  and  concisely  stated  ; — 

Rational  philosophy,  as  that  term  is  used  by  me,  is  a  search  for  Ultimate 
Truth,  or  that  unity  of  Reason  which  is  conceived  to  be  the  reward  of  the  phi¬ 
losophical  impulse.  It  seeks  its  appropriate  intellectual  satisfaction  through 
two  studies,  namely,  Logic,  or  the  philosophical  science  of  the  Laws  by  which 
the  Understanding  or  faculty  of  Thought  must,  as  such,  be  ruled  aud  restrained; 
and  Metaphysics,  or  the  philosophical  science  of  Real  Existence,  as  revealed 
to  the  Understanding  in  Belief.  Logic  is  the  science  of  formal  truth ;  meta¬ 
physics  is  the  science  of  real  truth.  In  the  one,  we  contemplate  the  harmony 
of  thought  with  its  own  necessary  conditions ;  in  the  other,  the  last  relations 
of  the  real  universe  to  the  universal  beliefs  of  Reason.  The  former  contains 
the  venerable  science,  long  associated  with  the  name  of  Aristotle,  and  now 
much  elaborated,  under  the  name  of  Formal  Logic.  In  the  latter  study,  in 
which  also  Aristotle  takes  a  conspicuous  place,  we  contemplate  the  phases  of 
being  that  are  apprehended  by  the  understanding  in  space  or  time ;  with  the 
view  to  learn  whether  the  real  world  can  be  comprehended  in  a  mind  that  is 
logically  ruled  and  restrained.  In  Logic,  we  study  the  capacity  of  thought ; 
in  Metaphysics,  the  relation  of  finite  thought  to  existence. 

This,  then,  is  the  nature  of  that  branch  of  speculative  science 
which  Professor  Fraser  comprises  under  the  general  name  of 
Lational  Philosophy  ;  and  these  are  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
two  studies  to  which  that  term  is  applied  in  common.  No  man 
can  have  read  with  any  attention  the  history  either  of  human 
opinion  or  of  human  civilization  without  observing  the  important 
part  played  by  mental  philosophy  in  moulding  the  one  and  in 
advancing  the  other.  Professor  Fraser,  addressing  a  Scottish 
academical  audience,  enumerates  the  three  principal  studies  which 
give  life  to  “  the  organization  for  Scottish  liberal  education.” 
He  appears  to  imply  that  the  same  studies  would  naturally  form 
the  staple  of  an  ideal  education,  as  he  speaks  of  them  as  the 
“  three  organs  of  universal  study,”  and  as  the  “permanent  and 
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universal  heritage  of  mankind.”  These  are  classics,  mathematics 
and  physics,  and  logic  and  metaphysics.  They  are  enumerated 
in  the  foregoing  order,  and  appear  to  constitute  a  climax  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  We  are  told  that  the  last-mentioned  group 
of  studies  “is  the  key  to  scientific  theology,  and  also  to  the 
theory  of  the  higher  or  University  education.”  So  much  for  the 
educational  position  of  mental  philosophy,  and  its  relations  to 
other  lines  of  study.  It  strikes  us,  however,  looking  at  Professor  f 
Fraser’s  arrangement  from  a  non-Scottish  point  of  view,  that  his 
division  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  He  can  find  no  better  place 
for  the  gigantic  and  overwhelming  study  of  history  than  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  ambiguous  position  in  connexion  with  the  first  or 
the  last  of  the  “  three  fundamental  studies,”  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  we  are  pleased  to  regard  it.  We  will 
not  pay  the  learned  Professor  the  bad  compliment  of  insinuating 
that  (to  convert  Dr.  Arnold’s  elaborate  simile  into  a  metaphor) 
he  has  not  been  long  enough  in  St.  Peter’s  to  estimate  its  magni¬ 
tude.  But  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  his  division  of  studies 
is  an  adequate  exponent  of  the  provision  for  liberal  education  in 
Scotland,  there  is  at  least  one  great  deficiency  in  the  academical 
system  of  that  country. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  philosophical  study,  Professor  Fraser 
has  some  very  just  remarks.  Mental  philosophy  cannot  he 
learned  by  rote — it  cannot  be  crammed  out  of  text-books  and 
manuals.  What  is  learned  in  this  way  is  not  philosophy,  but 
just  so  many  words.  He  says — 

Spoken  or  written  words  can  convey  philosophical  truth  only  when  the 
state  of  mind  that  corresponds  to  them  is  excited  by  reflection  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  or  reader.  Men  are  not  trained  in  philosophy  by  a  mechanical 
drill  of  routine  examinations  and  exercises.  Philosophical  discipline,  as 
reflective,  is  a  series  of  experiments  shared  between  the  hearer  or  reader  and 
the  speaker  or  author ;  and  its  oral  or  written  exeroises  are  valuable  as  far  as 
they  are  organs  of  reflective  sympathy. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  who  have  the  direction  of  the  logico- 
metaphysical  studies  in  our  Universities  would  bear  these  golden 
words  in  mind.  In  Scotland,  indeed,  we  are  told  that  the  pupil 
emulates  the  teacher  in  the  ardour  with  which  he  makes  such 
“experiments”  upon  himself;  but  in  Oxford  (for  studies  of  this 
class  have  barely  yet  been  naturalized  at  Cambridge)  nothing  can 
be  more  deplorable  than  the  want  of  “  sympathy”  between  “  the 
hearer  or  reader  and  the  speaker  or  author.”  The  examinations, 
which  ought  to  check  this  evil,  and  do  so  to  a  certain  extent,  are 
perpetually  revealing  it.  This  may  he  owing  in  some  manner  to 
the  retention  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  that  place,  and  to 
the  dry  and  technical  form  in  which  it  is  cast.  We  are  far,  how¬ 
ever,  from  wishing  that  Oxford  should  abandon  the  position  which 
she  has  maintained,  for  we  believe,  in  spite  of  this  and  other  inci¬ 
dental  disadvantages,  that  her  system,  if  rightly  administered,  is 
more  likely  to  produce  exact  and  patient  thinkers  than  any 
other.  Professor  Fraser  contrasts  the  Scottish  system  with  that 
pursued  at  Oxford,  and  gives  each  its  due  share  of  credit : — 

A  course  of  pure  philosophical  study  may  start  either  from  modem  and 
prevailing  forms  of  thought,  or  from  the  long  revered  records  of  ancient 
speculation.  The  former  plan  invites  tho  student  to  work  backwards  into 
the  past ;  the  latter,  to  work  onwards  into  the  present.  Each  has  its  advan¬ 
tages.  The  one  is  perhaps  best  adapted  to  the  professorial  system,  and  to  a 
comprehensive  course  of  doctrine;  the  other,  to  the  tutorial  method,  and  a 
course  of  exact  study.  The  current  philosophy  of  Western  Europe  is  the 
point  of  departure  for  one;  Aristotle  and  Greek  thought  is  the  usual  point 
of  departure  for  the  other.  The  former  plan  is  adopted  by  the  Scottish 
Universities,  and  the  latter  by  Oxford ;  and  if  Scotland  has  been  deficient  in 
philosophical  learning,  Oxford  has  not  yet  produced  an  independent  school 
of  philosophy. 

Our  author  boldly  takes  up  the  gauntlet  in  defence  of  his 
favourite  studies  against  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  the 
votaries  of  physical  science,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted. 
He  observes : — 

It  is  now  a  fashion  to  affirm  that  the  philosophical  world  has  been  travelling 
in  darkness  for  ages,  and  that  unless,  without  longer  delay,  the  full  blaze  of 
light  descends  upon  the  road,  we  and  our  successors  may  give  up  the  journey 
in  despair.  We  are  taunted  with  the  state  of  metaphysical  doctrine — either 
stagnant  or  moving  in  a  circle — and  are  challenged  to  emulate  the  onviard 
progress  which  the  record  of  the  physical  sciences  during  the  last  three 
centuries  discloses. 

From  much  in  this  representation  of  the  past  and  present  in  philosophy  I 
must  humbly,  but  firmly,  express  my  dissent.  It  appears  to  be  founded  on 
an  oversight  of  the  essential  nature  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  its  history,  which  disables  from  a  just  estimate  either  of  its  past 
evolutions  or  its  present  condition.  There  is  another  side  to  tho  picture. 
A  confession  of  metaphysical  weakness  and  sterility  in  the  past,  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  far  surpassing  success  in  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  are,  I  believe,  both  erroneous — when  success  is  measured  by  the 
highest  standard,  and  when  the  education  of  the  inner  life  is  distinguished 
from  the  amelioration  of  our  outward  circumstances.  Bacon  himself  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  the  progress  of  all  sciences  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
first  philosophy.  He  complains,  in  his  comprehensive  review  of  human 
knowledge,  that  “  men  have  abandoned  universality  or  summary  philosophy, 
which  cannot  hut  cease  and  stop  all  progression.  For  no  perfect  discovery 
can  be  made  upon  a  flat  or  level ;  neither  is  it  possible  to  discover  the  more 
remote  or  deeper  parts  of  any  science,  if  you  stand  long  upon  the  level  of 
that  same  science,  and  ascend  not  to  a  higher.” 

It  is  proposed  to  show,  in  this  academical  course,  that  the  reverse  of  what 
is  alleged  in  the  popular  charge  may  be  reasonably  held.  I  hope  to  prove,  in 
tho  end,  that  no  sphere  of  mental  labour  can  record  a  longer  series  of  illustrious 
successes  than  rational  philosophy  ;  when  a  true  interpretation  is  applied  to 
the  historical  phenomena,  and  when  success  is  judged  by  the  highest  intel¬ 
lectual  standard. 

The  physical  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  are  for  the  most  part  only  struggling  in 
the  infancy  of  what  is  doubtless  destined  to  be  a  long  and  victorious  career.  The 
victories  of  reason  in  the  world  of  nature  are  but  of  yesterday.  And  even  at 
the  best,  as  Hume  profoundly  remarks,  “  the  most  perfect  philosophy  of  tho 


natural  kind  only  staves  off  our  Ignorance  a  little  longer ;  as,  perhaps,  the 
most  perfect  philosophy  of  tho  moral  or  metaphysical  kind  only  serves  to 
discover  larger  portions  of  it.” 

This  sentence  by  liumo  should  be  in  our  thoughts  when  we  criticise  the 
history  of  knowledge.  A  discovery,  by  means  of  reflection  and  mental  expe¬ 
riment,  of  the  limits  of  knowledge  is  tho  highest  and  most  universally  appli¬ 
cable  discovery  of  all :  it  is  the  one  through  which  our  intellectual  life  most 
strikingly  blends  with  the  moral  and  practical  part  of  human  nature.  Progress 
in  knowledge  is  often  paradoxically  indicated  by  a  diminution  in  the  apparent 
bulk  of  what  we  know.  Whatever  helps  to  work  off  the  dregs  of  false  opinion, 
and  to  purify  the  intellectual  mass — whatever  deepens  our  conviction  of  our 
infinite  ignorance — really  adds  to,  although  it  sometimes  seems  to  diminish, 
the  rational  possessions  of  man.  This  is  the  highest  kind  of  merit  that  is 
claimed  for  philosophy,  by  its  earliest  as  well  as  by  its  latest  representatives. 
It  is  by  this  standard  that  Socrates  and  Kant  measure  the  chief  result  of 
their  toil. 

We  have  lingered  over  the  introductory  portion  of  the  lecture — 
some  fivc-and-twenty  pages  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty — 
because  it  appears  to  us  that  a  better  idea  of  the  whole  may  be 
derived  from  this  more  general  portion  than  from  any  cursory 
examination  of  the  details.  It  remains,  however,  to  indicate  the 
course  taken  by  the  author,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  school  of 
which  he  is  a  disciple.  The  lecture  professes  to  consider  in 
general  terms  the  study  of  “  Eational  Philosophy  in  History  and 
in  System."  That  is  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  it  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  oscillations  in  speculative  opinion  to  which  allusion  was  made 
in  the  extract  last  quoted,  and  which  have  elicited  the  scorn  of 
the  physical  philosopher,  and  draws  the  inference  from  these 
facts  wliich  they  appear  to  justify.  It  then  proceeds  to  give  a 
rough  outline  of  a  system  of  mental  philosophy,  both  pure  and 
applied.  It  treats  of  pure  philosophy  under  its  two  heads  of 
Logic — “  the  easiest  of  the  sciences,”  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to 
Formal  Logic,  the  science  of  the  necessary  relations  of  Thought, 
though  more  difficult  as  requiring  a  series  of  reflective  experiments 
in  the  thinkers,  at  the  point  where  it  comes  into  contact  with 
metaphysical  science — and  “  Metaphysics,  or  the  Philosophical 
Science  of  Beal  Existence.”  By  applied  philosophy  the  lecturer 
understands  the  study  of  the  causes  of  error  and  ignorance,  and 
of  the  means  of  abating  them. 

As  regards  the  views  of  the  writer,  they  are  perhaps  best 
developed  in  the  historical  portion  of  the  essay.  It  is  in  this  part 
also  that  he  meets  the  allegations  of  antagonists  which  have 
been  stated  already  : — 

Every  genuine  philosophical  system  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  represent 
the  universe  in  its  deepest" and  truest  aspect  in  relation  to  Reason.  In  philo¬ 
sophy  tho  ultimate  aim — through  many  apparently  devious  windings  and 
mazes — is  to  determine  what  is  meant  at  bottom  by  the  so-called  Real 
Existence  which  appears  in  innumerable  forms,  which  every  human  action 
assumes,  and  on  which  life  reposes. 

Two  contradictory  answers  are  given  to  this  question,  according 
to  the  individual  experience,  the  mental  characteristics,  or  the 
intellectual  antecedents  of  the  inquirer.  He  arrives  either  at  the 
dogmatic  conclusion  that  he  can  account  for  everything,  and 
constructs  a  system  to  be  adapted  to  the  phenomena  as  it  best 
may,  or  at  the  sceptical  conclusion  that  he  can  account  for 
nothing,  and  that  nothing  can  be  accounted  for.  In  the  one  case 
he  maintains  the  omnipotence,  in  the  other  the  impotence  of 
reason.  These  are  the  two  poles  between  which  philosophy  is 
ever  oscillating,  and  perhaps  will  ever  oscillate.  This  is  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  ever  varying-succession  of  shifting  systems 
to  which  the  mathematician  and  the  physical  philosopher  point 
in  scorn.  The  former  state  of  mind  generates  theories, 
schools,  and  systems,  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  other  to  check, 
test,  and  sift.  A  third  and  intermediate  type  of  thought  is 
developed  by  the  perpetual  collisions  between  dogmatism  on  the 
one  hand  and  scepticism  on  the  other — a  Catholic  Philosophy,  as 
the  author  calls  it,  and  one  to  which  he  professes  his  adherence. 
This  recognises  the  power  of  human  reason  within  certain  limits, 
and  does  not  refuse  to  make  use  of  it  within  those  limits,  while 
it  frankly  admits  its  inability  to  solve  the  fundamental  problems 
of  existence.  "Where  the  understanding  fails,  the  Catholic 
Philosophy  has  recourse  to  belief  to  supply  its  deficiencies.  It  is 
compelled,  and  it  is  willing,  to  postulate  certain  data  which  it  is 
unable  to  support.  Accordingly  it  sees  a  certain  element  of  truth 
in  every  philosophical  system,  and  even  in  scepticism,  or  the 
negation  of  system,  so  far  as  it  denies  in  each  whatever  it  involves 
of  falsehood  or  exclusiveness.  It  is  to  this  quality,  and  to  its 
essential  nature,  as  a  balance  between  opposites,  that  it  owes  its 
character  of  catholicity.  Two  great  names  are  cited  by  Professor 
Fraser  in  illustration  of  this  view  of  the  subject ; — 

I  have  found  [says  Leibnitz]  that  tbo  greater  number  of  philosophical 
sects  are  right  in  much  which  they  affirm,  but  not  in  what  they  deny.  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  penetrated  into  the  harmony  of  the  different  realms 
of  philosophy,  and  have  discovered  that  both  parties  are  right,  if  they  only 
would  not  exclude  each  other. 

There  are  [says  Cousin]  no  absolutely  false,  but  many  incomplete  systems 
— systems  true  in  themselves,  but  vicious  in  their  pretence  each  to  comprehend 
that  absolute  truth  which  recognises  itself  through  them  all.  The  incomplete, 
and  therefore  the  exclusive,  is  the  one  fundamental  vice  of  philosophy,  or,  to 

speak  more  accurately,  of  the  philosophers . Each  system  reflects  the 

real,  but  unhappily  reflects  it  only  under  a  single  anglo. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  a  further  analysis  of  a  work 
which  professes  to  be  no  moro  than  an  analytical  sketch  of  the 
course  of  teaching  to  which  it  is  introductory.  May  we  venture, 
in  conclusion,  to  express  a  hope  that  the  author  may  be  induced 
to  regard  the  lecture  before  us  as  introductory  to  something  of  a 
moro  detailed  and  extended  character,  not  only  in  his  class-room 
at  Edinburgh,  but  in  the  wider  arena  of  English  literature. 
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Second  Notice. 

ITHIERE  arc  three  courses  open  for  the  consideration  of  the 
1  tourist  partant  pour  la  Syrie.  He  may  enter  his  field  of 
operation  from  the  north,  in  autumn,  by  Antioch  and  Hey l out , 
and  travel  southward  as  the  heat  declines.  Or  he  may  com¬ 
mence  with  the  south,  in  spring,  and  follow  the  coolness  as  it 
recedes  northward  into  the  ranges  of  Lebanon.  Or  he  may  take 
the  middle  course  of  landing  at  Jaffa  and  going  straight  to  Jeiu- 
salem,  to  radiate  thence  in  a  northerly  or  southerly  direction  as 
taste  and  circumstance  may  determine.  We  recommend  him, 
with  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  the  Israelites,  to  adopt  the 
second  plan — invading  Palestine  from  the  side  of  Egypt,  and 
performing  as  the  prelude  to  his  tour  a  short  pilgrimage  in  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai.  A  winter  spent  among  the  unchangeable 
scenery  of  the  Nile,  and  the  formation  of  even  a  slight  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  monumental  history  of  the  Pharaohs  \t  ho  reigned 
before  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  constitute  a  far  more  suitable 
immediate  preparation  for  the  traveller  who  would  duly  penetrate 
the  “Asian  mystery”  than  a  comfortable  passage  from  Mar¬ 
seilles  or  Trieste  in  a  French  or  Austrian  mail-steamer.  And  the 
strangeness  and  even  the  monotony  ot  desert  travel,  as  well  as 
the  entire  novelty  to  European  eyes  of  desert  landscape,  have  the 
power  in  a  few  days  to  acclimatize  the  temperament  and,  we 
might  almost  say,  the  character  of  the  traveller. 

As  we  are  not  writing  a  biblical  guide-book  ourselves,  we 
need  not  follow  Mr.  Porter  through  the  details  of  the  con¬ 
test  between  Lepsius  and  other  antiquarians  as  to  the  rights 
of  Mount  Serbal  or  Mount  Sinai  to  the  honours  of  the  “  Mount 
of  the  Law.”  Nor  need  we  add  a  fresh  theory  to  the  over¬ 
grown  pile  of  speculations  on  the  rude  scratches^  of  man,  beast, 
and  written  character  to  be  seen  along  the  cliffs  of  the  Wady 
Mokatteb,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  commonly 
known  as  the  Sinaitic  or  Nabathsean  inscriptions.  The  only 
datum  for  the  determination  of  their  origin  is  the  fact  of  their 
existence  being  mentioned  by  Cosmas  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Even  the  prevalence  of  typical  crosses  among 
the  characters  is  a  point  on  which  the  evidence  is  most  con¬ 
flicting.  So  slight  and  rude  is  the  general  style  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions,  that  careful  and  even  curious  observers  have  actually 
passed  through  the  valley  without  discovering  them.  One  of 
Mr.  Stanley’s  companions,  fired  with  artistic  emulation,  scooped 
out  in  the  rock  the  copy  of  a  horse,  which  was  pronounced  by 
his  fellow-travellers  superior  to  the  original,  in  less  than  ten 
minutes.  Slight  as  they  are,  they  have  lasted  long  enough  to 
make  the  inquisitive  latter  days  hopelessly  demand  a  reason  for 
their  existence.  Christian  pilgrims  on  their  route  to  Serbal  or 
Sinai,  Israelites  wandering  in  the  wilderness  and  talking  Mr. 
Foster’s  primaeval  language,  or,  as  Mr.  Porter  jocularly  suggests, 
some  practical  joker  of  no  time  in  particular,  purposing  solely 
to  puzzle  indeterminate  future  generations  —  who  put  them 
there?  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  as  Mr.  Porter  tells 
us,  inscriptions  of  a  similar  style  and  character  have  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Graham  in  the  wilderness  of  Harrah,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Hauraan.  If  the  alleged  identity  of  the 
characters  stands  the  test  of  a  close  examination,  the  theory  of 
the  Israelites  of  the  Exodus,  and  that  of  the  Christian  pilgrims, 
are  alike  disposed  of,  unless  we  extend  the  wanderings  of  Moses 
far  eastward,  after  the  victory  over  Og,  King  of  Basham  There 
are  persons  to  whom  the  confirmation  afforded  to  Scriptural 
history  by  the  figure  among  Sheshonk’s  captives  which  philolo¬ 
gical  hierophants  have  ingeniously  twisted  into  Behoboara,  is  a 
subject  of  more  interesting  contemplation  than  all  the  noble 
ruins  and  all  the  other  dynastic  memories  of  Karnak  put  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  there  are  those  to  whom  the  assumed  connexion  of  the 
Wady  Mokatteb  inscriptions  with  the  Exodus  of  Moses  is  the 
most  absorbing  idea  presented  during  the  whole  tour  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai.  To  such  no  adequate  consolation  can  be 
offered.  Without  irreverently  subscribing  to  the  theory  of  the 
jocular  practitioner  on  the  credulity  of  unborn  ages,  we  feel 
bound  to  suggest  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Nabathsean  inscriptions  bear  more  reference  to  any  fact 
of  the  slightest  practical  importance  or  interest  in  the  world’s 
known  or  unknown  history  than  did  the  celebrated  mare’s  nest 
of  Mr.  Pickwick,  which  proved,  on  serious  study,  to  be  “  Bill 
Stumps  his  mark.” 

To  the  mind  of  the  traveller  from  the  West  a  curious  theory  of 
existence  presents  itself  in  the  spectacle  offered  by  Greek  con¬ 
vents  generally  ;  but  in  no  case,  except  perhaps  in  Mount  Athos, 
can  the  feeling  of  entire  remoteness  from  human  interest,  of  ab¬ 
solute  non-sympathy  with  the  flow  of  this  world’s  history  and 
business,  be  so  strong  as  in  the  desert  of  Sinai.  If  the  present 
family  of  man  were  to  die  out,  and  carry  with  it  all  records  but  those 
piled  in  stone,  the  meaning  of  the  monasteries  which  stud  the 
sides  of  the  Holy  Mountain,  and  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine, 
would  be  as  dark  and  uneonstruable  to  the  explorers  of  a  new 
race  as  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  are  to  ourselves. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  be  ungrateful  to  the  Nabathteans,  who 
have  left  us  their  wonderful  rock-city  of  Petra  to  admire — and 
to  enjoy,  if  their  successors,  the  Fellaheen  Arabs,  would  allow  us 
to  do  so  quietly.  One  of  the  most  singular  and  beautiful  cities 
in  the  world,  well  known  till  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  lay 
for  twelve  centuries  as  deeply  buried  in  invisibility  as  Hercula¬ 
neum  in  the  ashes  of  Yesuyius,  until  it  was  rediscovered  by 


Burckhardt  in  1812.  The  memory  (says  Mr.  Porter,  as  becomes 
a  conscientious  clergyman)  of  poor  Burckhardt  s  cuificuities 
“  may  well  stimulate  our  ardour  in  these  more  fortunate  da] iS, 
though  we  cannot  but  lament  the  schemes  and  falsehoods  by 
which  he  thought  proper  to  remove  or  overcome  them.  Ihe 
Fellah  who  guided  him  had  been  feed  by  a  pair  of  old  horse- 
shoes,  and  carried  in  liis  arms  a  kid  for  sacrifice  at  tlie  tomb  ot 
Aaron — the  ostensible  object  of  the  visit :  while  Burckhardt  him- 
self  trudged  along  on  foot  with  a  skin  of  water  on  his  shoulders. 
We  fear  tourists  might  yet  be  found  who  would  readily  sacrifice 
a  kid  to  Aaron,  if  by  so  doing  they  could  satisfy  the  rapacity  of 
all  the  dwellers  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Hor.  For  if  there 
is  one  place  in  Syria  where  the  foreigner  is  fleeced  for  the  benefit 
of  the  native,  it 'is  Petra;  and  the  fleecing  is  accompanied  by 
every  kind  of  threat,  and  almost  every  degree  of  violence..  Nor 
does  the  infliction  end  when  the  victim  is  shorn  of  his  last 
piastre.  The  tormentors  naturally  never  think  they  have  had 
enough  ;  but,  with  not  quite  so  excusable  logic,  they  never  seem 
to  think  that  they  have  got  all  that  is  to  be  had.  It  is  hard  to 
pay  so  much  for  seeing  Petra,  but  harder  both  to  pay  and  to  be 
worried  till  you  give  up  the  attempt  to  see.  This  is  what  is  to 
be  seen,  if  the  traveller  does  not  retire  in  despair:— 

We  descend  the  glen  through  a  street  of  tombs,  whose  sculptured  fayades 
and  dark  doorways  line  the  sombre  cliffs  and  insulated  peaks  on  each  side; 
while  firr-trees  of  deepest  green  shoot  out  from  chinks  m  the  rock  above,  and 
luxuriant  oleanders  almost  fill  up  the  path  below.  At  some  300  pace3  from 
the  entrances  the  ravine  opens  into  a  little  amphitheatre,  seemingly  wool  y 
shut  in  by  rocky  walls,  except  at  the  spot  where  we  enter.  The  brook,  how¬ 
ever,  continues  its  course,  and  the  eye  following  it  detects  a  narrow  clet  in 
the  opposite  wall,  through  which  it  disappears.  Following  it,  we  pass  a  pro¬ 
tecting  rock,  and  suddenly  find  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  a  territic  chasm, 
formed,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  rending  of  the  mountain  from  summit  to 
centre.  The  width  is  only  about  twelve  feet,  increasing  in  places  to  twenty 
or  thirty.  The  sides  are  perpendicular  or  overhanging  walls  ot  deep  reel 
sandstone,  at  first  about  100  feet  high,  but  gradually  increasing  to  3oo.  •  •  •  • 
Remains  of  ancient  pavement  cover  the  bottom,  once  the  highway  to  a  promt 
city  •  alone  the  sides  are  niches  hewm  in  the  cliff  to  receive  the  statues  ot  the 
.rood  and  great;  and  tablets,  loo,  are  there,  once  inscribed  with  the  records 
of  their  deeds:  on  the  left  is  an  aqueduct  tunnelled  in  the  rock,  and  high  up 
on  the  right  is  a  conduit  of  earthen  pipes  let  into  the  precipice,  lliese,  the 
works  of  man,  are  now  all  ruinous  and  time-worn :  statue  and  inscription, 
form,  name,  and  story,  are  alike  gone.  The  products  of  nature  are  alone 
perennial;  for  while  the  monuments  of  man  are  all  spoiled,  the  delicate 
branches  of  the  caper-plant  hang  down  as  fresh  and  beautiful  from  the  chinks 
in  the  rock  as  they  did  two  thousand  years  ago ;  and  the  foliage  ot  the  wild 
O  and  tamarisk  is  as  rich,  and  the  flower  of  the  oleander  as  gaudy,  as  they 
were  when  the  Princes  of  Edom  dwelt  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  held  in 
pride  the  height  of  the  hill. 

After  winding  through  a  mile  of  this  ravine,  the  noblest  rock- 
edifice  of  Petra  bursts  upon  the  view  : — 

A  rosy  tinted  rock  appcai’9  between  the  perpendicular  walls  of  the  chasm, 
within  a  huge  niche  of  which  stands  the  noble  facade  of  the  great  temple.  .  .  . 
With  consummate  skill  have  the  architects  of  Petra  availed  themselves  o 
remarkable  natural  formation  to  dazzle  the  stranger  as  he  emerges  from  an 
all  but  subterranean  defile,  by  the  enchanting  prospect  of  one  of  their  nobles 
monuments.  The  rosy  tint  of  the  ptrtico,  sculptured  pediment,  and  statues 
overhead,  contrasts  finely  with  the  darker  masses  of  rugged  cliff  above  and 
around,  and  the  deep  green  of  the  vegetation  at  its  base.  The  monument  is 
in  wonderful  preservation ;  some  of  the  most  delicate  details  of  the  caiving 
are  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  if  executed  yesterday. 

Such  is  Petra— a  sight  which  none  who  have  seen  it  forget,  and 
of  which  few  who  have  not  seen  it  can  understand  the  beauty.  As 
yet  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  vicarious  familiarity  with  its  strange 
details  is  but  small ;  for  where  it  is  difficult  for  the  tourist  to 
snatch  a  hurried  glance,  it  is  impossible  for  the  artist  or  photo¬ 
grapher  to  linger.  The  path  from  Akabah  has  been  virtually 
closed  for  some  years ;  and  though  the  road  from  Hebron  is  not 
absolutely  impassable,  but  only  unsafe,  the  conditions  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  stay  among  the  ruins  are  equally  unendurable.  Mr.  Lear, 
the  adventurous  and  indefatigable  sketcher  in  so  many  of  the 
lands  that  border  the  Mediterranean,  whose  drawings  and  pictures 
will  some  day  be  more  universally  known  for  their  conscientious 
truth  of  detail  and  their  peculiar  and  exquisite  felicity  in  grasp¬ 
ing  the  character  of  scenery,  succeeded  lately  (we  believe)  in 
visiting  Petra  from  this  side,  but  found  a  lengthened  stay  not 
only  dangerous,  but  impracticable.  Every  fresh  tourist  who 
wantonly  places  himself  within  the  necessity  of  enduring  the 
ever-growing  extortions  of  the  Fellaheen  does  his  best  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  among  them  an  inverted  law  of  political  economy,  by 
which  the  demand  for  backshish  will  always  be  increasing  in  even 
a  greater  ratio  than  the  supply. 

There  are,  however,  among  the  dwellers  in  the  lands  through 
which  Mr.  Porter’s  Handbook  carries  us,  many  who  form  a  most 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  filthy  and  greedy  Yahoos  of  Petra. 
The  Druzes  of  the  Hauraan,  with  whom,  as  escort  and  enter¬ 
tainers,  the  traveller  in  that  interesting  region  must  unavoidably 
be  in  familiar  contact,  retain  many  ot  the  characteristic  virtues 
of  a  free  race  of  mountaineers  under  a  feudal  or  rather  patriarchal 
system.  Their  hereditary  Sheikhs,  in  whose  hands  lies  the 
almost  absolute  government  of  the  country,  receive  all  accredited 
Frank  travellers  with  profuse  hospitality.  To  the  English,  whom 
they  rightly  consider  as  their  best  friends  and  protectors,  they 
are  extremely  partial.  The  native  courtesy  of  the  Druzes  may 
he  estimated  from  the  following  anecdote.  Some  years  ago,  says 
Mr.  Porter,  a  chief  of  Yuntah  (a  Druze  village  on  Mount  Her- 
mon),  committed  a  most  cold-blooded  murder  by  night  in  a  house 
in  some  adjoining  village;  but,  “having  learned  the  next  day 
that  the  English  Consul  of  Damascus  had  been  sleeping  in  an 
adjoining  room,  he  sent  him  a  polite  apology  for  having  uncon¬ 
sciously  disturbed  his  repose,  and  assured  hixn  that  had  he  known 
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the  Consul  was  there,  he  would  have  postponed  his  work  to  a 
more  suitable  season.”  The  high-breeding  of  the  most  polished 
European  duellist  could  hardly  have  gone  further  in  the  ages 
when  civilized  murder  was  committed  with  the  greatest  punctilio. 
For  the  hospitality  which  they  offer  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  which  it  would  be  an  insult  to  refuse,  any  payment 
in  money  to  the  Druze  nobles  themselves  is  out  of  the 
uestion.  Special  tokens  of  regard  and  esteem  from  the 
eparting  guest,  such  as  gunpowder,  pistols,  a  telescope,  or  a 
rifle,  are  gracefully  accepted  ;  but  they  are  accepted  as  dyXna 
S&i pa,  not  expected  as  the  price  of  the  performance  of  a  simple 
duty  towards  the  stranger.  The  lower  classes  are  more  content 
to  receive  money  for  service  done  ;  but  as  attendants,  or  escort, 
they  deserve  their  pay,  for  invariable  diligence,  good  faith, 
obligingness,  and  bravery  in  behalf  of  their  employer.  Under 
Druze  guidance  he  may  safely  visit  even  those  parts  of  the 
Hauraan  which  are  tenanted  by  the  wandering  Arab,  such  as  the 
curious  rocky  region  of  the  Lejah.  A  barren  held  of  black  basalt, 
some  twenty  miles  long  and  fourteen  wide,  stretching  across  the 
rich  but  uncultivated  prairie,  at  a  general  level  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  above  the  plain — rugged,  rolling,  and  rent,  like  the 
lava-fields  of  Vesuvius  or  Etna — dotted  here  and  there  with 
stunted  trees,  which  only  bring  out  more  forcibly  the  general 
grinmess  of  its  desolation — is  the  Lejah,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Porter.  It  is  Trachonitis,  or  Argob,  a  heap  of  stones  ;  and  here 
are  yet  to  he  seen  many  of  the  “  three-score  great  cities  ”  of 
Argob,  “  with  walls  and  brazen  bars  among  them  the  city  of 
the  giant  Og.  Let  us  enter  for  a  moment  one  of  these  deserted 
dwelling-places,  Burak,  the  “City  of  the  Cisterns,”  which  Mr. 
Porter  gives  us  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  all. 

Many  of  the  houses  are  perfect  as  the  clay  they  were  built.  We  may  go  into 
one  of  them,  stable  our  horses  in  one  apartment,  make  a  kitchen  of  another, 
a  dining-room  of  a  third,  a  bedroom  of  a  fourth,  shut  the  doors  and  pass  the 
night  in  peace.  The  walls  are  built  of  large  squared  blocks  of  basalt,  almost 
hard  as  iron ;  the  Hat  roof  is  composed  of  long  slabs  of  the  same  material, 
neatly  hewn,  and  closely  fitted :  the  doors  are  also  stone,  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  in  thickness,  and  hung  upon  pivots  projecting  above  and  below,  and 
working  in  sockets  in  the  lintel  and  threshold,  like  all  the  gates  and  doors  in 
Syria.  It  would  take  too  much  labour  to  overthrow  such  buildings.  The 
Arab’s  inherent  laziness  masters  his  love  for  desolation,  and  he  lets  them 
alone,  enjoying  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  seeing  them  deserted. 

The  antiquarian  has  no  clue  to  fix  the  date  of  these  imperish¬ 
able  buildings.  “  They  may  be  of  any  age  front  Noah  to  Mo¬ 
hammed” — a  period  which  gives  room  enough  for  the  imagination 
of  the  most  speculative  reader.  Stone  roofs  aud  doors,  and  even 
window-shutters,  working  neatly  in  their  sockets,  and  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  semi-circular  archesto  support  theroofs  of  the  larger  cham¬ 
bers,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  implements  requisite  for  work¬ 
ing  in  such  a  material  as  basalt,  point  to  an  advanced  civilization, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  era.  The  gloomy,  silent  nature  of 
the  country,  and  the  congenial  gloom  of  the  deserted  towns, 
built  out  of  the  one  raw  material  which  forms  the  country  itself, 
might  lead  an  imaginative  visitor  to  suppose  himself  set  down 
among  the  habitations  and  the  handywork  of  the  Jinn  who 
work  all  the  miracles  in  the  veracious  Arabian  Nights. 

Another  city  has  yet  to  be  spoken  of  which  falls  within  the 
limits  of  Mr.  Porter’s  instructive  volumes — the  reputed  oldest  city 
now  extant.  The  servant  of  Abraham  came  from  Damascus.  It 
is  not  only  the  oldest,  but  the  most  beautiful  and  brightest  of 
cities,  say  all  eastern  travellers.  The  Spanish  proverb— 

Quien  no  lia  visto  a  Sevilla 

No  ha  visto  mara villa, 

ought  to  be  adapted  for  the  glorification  of  the  Damascenes  in  an 
Arabic  paraphrase.  No  one  has  seen  the  brilliancy  and  grace¬ 
fulness  of  sparkling  colours  harmoniously  mixed  who  has  not 
seen  the  sky,  scenery,  architecture,  and  costumes  of  Damascus. 
On  the  evidence  of  a  five  years’  resident,  as  well  as  of  other  less 
partial  witnesses,  we  are  ready  to  submit  to  the  dogma.  Who¬ 
ever  will  read  for  himself  the  glowing  description  of  the  first 
view  of  Damascus,  given  at  page  459  of  the  Handbook,  will  sym¬ 
pathize  as  strongly  as  its  writer  with  the  appreciation  shown  by 
the  Syrian  Naaman  of  the  ornate  glories  of  Albana  and 
Pharpar. 

In  reviewing  these  volumes  we  have  only  skirted  along  the  less 
familiar  border-lands  of  ordinary  Syrian  travel.  But  if  our 
readers  are  enterprising  enough  to  follow  our  advice  and  example, 
and  read  the  work  for  themselves,  we  can  assure  them  they  will 
find  every  portion  of  it  so  carefully,  picturesquely,  and  sugges¬ 
tively  done  as  amply  to  repay  their  attentive  perusal. 


THE  RUSSIAN  NOBILITY* 

rFHIS  little  book  may  be  best  described  as  an  incomplete  at- 
_L  tempt  at  the  production  of  a  Russian  Peerage.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  written  in  French  by  Prince  Paul  Dolgorouky ;  and 
the  date  assigned  for  its  authorship  is  1843.  As  a  description  of 
existing  facts,  the  book  therefore  is  already  out  of  date.  But 
the  interest  at  present  felt  about  Russia  made  it  probable  that 
the  public  would  give  a  certain  welcome  to  any  account  of 
the  native  nobility  by  one  of  their  own  order.  Fortunately  the 
work  in  question  is  rather  a  record  of  the  families,  indicating 
their  extraction  and  services,  than  a  mere  chronicle  of  deaths, 
births,  and  marriages.  It  is  therefore  very  readable,  and  its 
shortness  will  be  no  drawback  with  the  general  reader. 


*  A  Handbook  of  the  Principal  Families  in  Russia,  London :  Ridgway. 


But  another  motive  no  doubt  influenced  the  republication.  It 
is  difficult  to  state  positively  (for  there  is  an  affectation  of  mys¬ 
tery  about  the  editorship),  but  the  contents  suggest  that  two 
gentlemen  have  been  employed  on  this  edition— one  to  translate, 
annotate,  and  contribute  a  preface,  and  another  to  revise  the 
English.  The  style  and  grammar,  however,  are  so  unreasonably 
bad  as  to  imply  that  “  the  English  editor”  is  not  a  native  of 
England.  “  The  translator”  tells  us  that  his  protracted  resi¬ 
dence  in  a  Russian  harbour  enabled  him  “  to  learn  the  Russian 
language  and  to  study  their  history  from  materials  inaccessible 
to  the  Western  politicians.”  This  we  quite  believe.  But  as 
he  states  further  that  “  this  is  a  book  particularly  to  be  handled 
by  men  who  can  sometimes  check  the  author’s  conclusions 
by  their  own  reasoning  powers,  and  understand  facts  by  their 
own  previous  knowledge,”  we  shall  venture  to  examine  his  per¬ 
formance  critically  from  such  materials  as  are  accessible  “  to 
the  Western  politicians.”  This  is  the  more  necessary  because 
the  preface  and  editorial  notes  make  up  rather  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  book. 

In  his  notice  of  the  Troubetskoy  family,  Prince  P.  Dolgorouky 
speaks  of  the  War  of  Independence,  “  when  all  Russia  defended 
herself  against  the  enthroning  at  Moscow  of  the  Polish  dynasty, 
and  against  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  event,  viz.,  the 
introduction  of  the  Catholic  creed.”  The  translator  protests  in¬ 
dignantly  in  his  note  that  “religious  toleration  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  in  the  history  of  Poland.  The  bigoted 
Court  of  Sigismund  might  in  vain  indulge  in  a  similar  idea,  for 
constitutional  Poland  was  ruled  by  its  nobility,  who  never  were 
guilty  of  entertaining  such  a  thought.”  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
the  anarchy  of  the  Polish  nobles  was  often  an  obstacle  to  sys¬ 
tematic  intolerance.  Nevertheless,  the  Russian  Synod  has 
brought  a  charge  against  the  Poles  of  a  wholesale  persecution, 
which  is  declared  to  have  extended  down  to  the  last  epoch  of 
Polish  independence,  and  to  have  effected  the  forcible  union  of 
some  two  millions  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Romish  Commu¬ 
nion.  Confiscation  of  church  property,  public  insults  aud  out¬ 
rages,  and  even  massacres,  are  the  counts  in  the  indictment ; 
“  so  that  entire  circles  remained  without  any  clergy,  without  the 
offering  of  the  Bloodless  Sacrifice,  or  any  of  the  consolations 
of  religion.”  Mr.  Blackmore,  who  translated  this  document, 
thinks  the  charges  proved.  To  take  even  less  suspicious 
evidence — Count  Krasinski’s  great  work  on  the  Polish  Refor¬ 
mation  is  full  of  records  of  martyrdom ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  lately  revived  the  memory  of  the  infamous  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Thorn.  Polish  history  is  not  commonly  studied, 
but  “  the  translator”  should  not  have  relied  on  universal  igno¬ 
rance.  Indeed,  at  page  87,  he  contradicts  himself,  by  a  statement 
that  “the  Court  of  Warsaw  committed  a  signal  fault  in  wishing 
to  convert  the  Cossacks  to  the  Greek  religion.  Hence  the  civil 
war,  fanned  by  Russian  intriguers.”  This  note  is  another  instance 
of  audacious  misstatement.  The  translator  is  speaking  of  the 
Malo-Russians.  He  begins  by  telling  us  that  the  country  “has 
been  much  better  civilized  than  Russia  Proper,  and  received  its 
best  institutions  from  Poland.”  As  a  fact,  the  country  has  had 
no  proper  national  existence,  no  literature,  except  a  rather  rich 
one  of  songs ;  and  the  people  are  generally  despised  for  their 
tricky  and  cowardly  character,  and  comparative  barbarism. 
“Their  language  is  more  like  the  Polish  than  the  Russian.”  It 
is  no  doubt  intermediate  between  the  two,  but  Schaffarik,  Jung- 
mann,  and  Max  Muller  class  it  with  the  Russian  or  Eastern, 
and  not  with  the  Polish  or  Western  branch.  Finally,  we  arc 
told  that  “  although  somewhat  united  to  the  empire  through  the 
tic  of  religion,  they  cannot  forget”  “  their  ruined  independent 
Church  at  Kieff “  hence  a  formidable  sect,  called  Staro- Viertzy 
(Old  Believers),  which  is  extended  throughout  the  empire.”  This, 
of  course,  implies  that  the  schism  in  question  is  derived  from 
Little  Russia.  There  is  no  historical  authority  for  this.  The  sect 
is  not  a  result  of  reaction  against  a  foreign  conqueror,  but  of 
national  repugnance  to  church  reforms  in  an  European  spirit ; 
and  the  North  and  East  of  Russia  in  Europe — that  is  to  say,  the 
parts  most  remote  from  Little  Russia,  and  inhabited  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  race — are  the  chief  seats  of  the  Staro- Viertzy.  In  fact, 
the  school  of  Kieff  is  famous  in  Russian  Church  history,  not  for 
its  conservative,  but  for  its  innovating  tendencies. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  quotations,  but  those 
already  given  are  probably  sufficient  to  show  that  “the  trans¬ 
lator”  is  either  a  Pole  or  under  Polish  influences.  This  at 
once  explains  the  absurd  mystery  in  which  so  very  simple  a 
matter  as  the  translation  of  a  Russian  peerage  has  been  enveloped. 
Had  the  name  of  a  Pole  or  any  refugee  appeared  on  the  title- 
page,  the  world  generally  would  have  known  in  what  sort  of 
spirit  the  editorial  notes  ought  to  be  received— we  should  hardly 
trust  the  editor  of  the  Nation  to  give  us  a  “  catalogue  raisonn6” 
of  the  English  aristocracy.  In  justice,  however,  to  a  performance 
which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  criticise  somewhat  severely,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  mistakes  often  appear  not  to  be  deliberate 
misstatements,  but  the  result  of  profound  ignorance  or  careless¬ 
ness.  For  instance,  at  p.  1 12,  we  are  told  that  the  famous  Prin¬ 
cess  Daschkau  “remained  a  faithful  friend  to  the  Empress,  but 
as  a  woman,  was  an  enemy  to  her  conduct  and  bad  reputation.” 
Two  Irish  young  ladies  who  wrote  a  highly-coloured  biography 
of  their  friend,  are  quoted  as  the  authority  for  this  statement; 
and  they  no  doubt  affirmed  it  in  perfect  innocence.  But  the 
merest  tyro  in  Russian  history  knows  that  the  Princess  Dasch- 
kau’s  friendship  was  the  result  of  a  disappointed  ambition  to 
supplant  her  sister  as  Peter  III.’s  mistress ;  and  the  greatest 
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service  she  rendered  the  conspiracy  was  through  immorality  so 
infamous  as  to  outweigh  the  heaviest  charge  ever  brought  against 
Catherine  herself.  Sucli  a  woman  was  not  likely  to  be  consumed 
bv  the  slow  fires  of  virtuous  indignation.  She  had  a  very  suffi¬ 
cient  grievance  of  her  own.  She  had  asked  for  the  command  of 
a  regiment,  and  the  Empress,  who  dreaded  her  ambition,  by  a 
gentle  irony,  made  her  President  of  the  Russian  Academy ,  in¬ 
stead  of  granting  her  request.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  mis¬ 
take  was  the  unintentional  result  of  a  harmless  wish  to  correct 
Prince  Paul  Dolgorouky,  who  had  spoken  correctly  enough  of 
the  Princess  as  “at  first  an  intimate  friend,  and  then  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  Catherine  II.”  On  the  next  page  there  is  another 
mistake.  Alexander  Bezborodko,  it  is  said,  “  born  in  the  year 
1774,”  “through  his  own  merits  was  exalted”  “  to  the  dignity  ot 
Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  conferred  upon  him  by  Joseph 
II.  in  1784.”  The  merits  must  indeed  have  been  great,  which  won 
such  an  honour  for  a  boy  eleven  years  old.  But  of  what  use  is  a 
double  editorship  if  sucli  inaccuracies  are  to  stand  uncorrected  ? 

Prince  Dolgorouky’s  part  of  the  work  appears  to  be  very  well 
done.  The  book  is  in  no  sense  perfect,  but  it  gives  materials 
from  which  a  better  manual  may  be  compiled  at  some  future 
time.  Even  from  such  imperfect  data,  some  curious  facts  may 
be  gleaned.  The  author  was  able  to  collect  details  about  as  many 
as  fifty-nine  princely  houses.  Of  these,  thirty-four  are  descended 
from  Rurilc ;  four  from  Gudimine,  the  founder  of  the  Jagellons  ; 
ten  are  princes  of  foreign  extraction,  Armenians  and  Geoi  gians, 
whose  titles  are  recognised  in  Russia ;  and  eleven  have  been 
invested  with  the  title  since  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Gieat. 
The  title  of  Count  dates  from  that  sovereign.  Here,  again,  there 
seem  to  be  fifty-nine  families  with  the  right  to  wear  it,  and 
three  others  are  Counts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  This  latter 
dignity  seems  to  have  been  liberally  bestowed.  vV  c  have  counted 
twelve  families  in  all  among  those  still  extant  who  have  been 
thus  honoured.  Besides  Princes  and  Counts,  there  are  two  other 
orders  of  nobility  without  any  distinct  title.  The  origin  of  these 
is  curious.  During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  all  precedence 
at  court,  in  office,  and  in  the  field,  was  decided  by  the  official  rank 
of  the  respective  candidates,  or  by  that  which  their  ancestors  had 
enjoyed  ;  so  that,  for  instance,  a  soldier  w hose  father  had  been 
general  necessarily  commanded  one  who  was  only  the  son  of 
a  colonel,  unless  the  latter’s  grandfather  had  been  commander-in¬ 
chief.  This  absurd  etiquette  was  so  rigidly  enforced  that  Prince 
Pojarski,  who  saved  Russia  from  the  Poles,  was  compelled  to 
make  a  degrading  apology  to  the  Boyar  Saltikoff  for  having  in¬ 
fringed  his  rights.  At  last,  in  1682,  the  Czar  Iheodore,  on  the 
report  of  a  commission,  persuaded  the  chambers  to  abolish  the 
whole  system.  The  patents  of  precedence  were  publicly  burned ; 
and  a  new  copy  of  the  family  genealogies  was  made  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  called  the  Velvet  Book.  Families  registered  in  this,  but  who 
have  not  received  the  title  of  Prince  or  Count,  form  the  third  class 
of  the  Russian  nobility  proper ;  and  they  are  at  present  forty- 
three  in  number.  In  the  fourth  class  are  nine  families  of  boyars 
whose  pretensions  are  of  undoubted  antiquity,  but  w  ho  could  not 
obtain  admission  into  the  Velvet  Book.  The  lists  of  Polish  and 
unrecognised  Georgian  Princes  mention  only  fifteen  houses  of 
the  first  and  ten  of  the  latter;  but  the  author  admits  that  his 
materials  were  insufficient.  Probably  most  will  think  that  the 
list  is  sufficiently  long.  The  omission  of  Count  Nesselrodes 
name,  which  has  excited  some  attention,  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  a  Russian  subject.  Of  course  changes  are 
constantly  taking  place.  For  instance,  we  believe  the  Narysch- 
kines  have  recently  been  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  titled 
nobility.  Again,  there  is  a  long  catalogue  of  eighty -three  Princely 
houses,  and  thirty-three  houses  of  Counts,  which  have  become 
extinct.  Among  the  latter  are  the  names  of  Bruce  andFermor. 

It  may  serve  to  give  our  countrymen  some  idea  of  the  value  of 
foreign  titles,  to  know  that  the  long  list  we  have  enumerated  is 
merely  that  of  the  hereditary  Russian  noblesse.  Beneath  this  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  in  the  position  of  our  gentry  and  professional  men,  is 
the  countless  crowd  of  officials  and  official  families,  who  are  all 
technically  noble — the  Emperor’s  coachman,  the  private  who  has 
attained  the  rank  of  major,  and  the  successful  Government  clerk. 
Prince  Paul  Dolgorouki  often  launches  out  into  sarcasms  against 
men  of  this  order  when  they  have  risen  into  the  highest  grade  of 
all.  His  “  skeleton  in  the  house  ”  appears  to  be  an  Armenian 
family,  who  claim  descent  from  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  have, 
accordingly,  been  allowed  by  Paul  to  add  to  their  name  the  suffix 
Dolgorouky  (long-handed)  “nobody  knows  what  for.  Hie 
account  of  the  Naryschkine  family  is  amusingly  cynical.  But 
perhaps  the  best  anecdote  is  of  John  Koutaissoff,  a  Circassian 
slave  ennobled  by  Paul. 

After  the  campaign  of  Italy,  in  the  year  i799,  when  Souvaroff  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg,  Paul  did  not  display  much  feeling  of  propriety  in  sending 
Koutaissoff  to  compliment  the  illustrious  general  upon  his  safe  arrival.  The 
witty  and  sharp  warrior  said  to  him,  “  Excuse,  my  dear  Count,  an  old  man 
whose  memory  slackens,  I  can  recollect  nothing  about  the  origin  of  your  illus¬ 
trious  family,  or  perhaps  you  got  your  title  of  Count  for  some  grand  victory  i 
“  I  never  was  a  soldier,  Prince,”  replied  the  ox- valet.  “  O,  then,  you  have  no 
doubt  been  an  ambassador ?”  “No!”  “Minister?”  “Neither.”  “What 

important  post,  then,  did  you  occupy  ?”  “  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  his 

Majesty  in  the  capacity  of  butler.”  “  Well,  that  is  very  honourable,  my  dear 
Count.”  In  this  instant,  [sic  in  the  translation]  he  rang  the  bell  for  his  own 
butler,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following  strain  : — “I  sav,  Troschka,  I  have 
told  you  repeatedly  every  day  that  you  must  give  up  drinking  and  thieving, 
and  you  don’t  listen  to  me.  'Now  look  at  that  gentleman,  he  has  been  a  butler, 
like  yourself,  but  being  neither  a  drunkard  nor  a  thief,  you  see  him  now  a 
great  equerry-in-waiting  to  his  Majesty,  a  knight  of  all  the  Russian  orders, 
and  Count  of  the  Empire  !  You  must  follow  his  example.” 


SYLVAN  HOLT’S  DAUGHTER* 

OF  most  novels  written  and  published  to  supply  the  market,  the 
less  said  the  better  ;  and  we  wish  the  decencies  of  journal¬ 
ism  would  permit  us  to  check  them  off  successively  with  a  short 
common  form,  declaring  their  uselessness  and  insipidity.  But 
there  are  a  few  novels  published  every  season,  which,  it  not  01 
permanent  merit,  are  quite  up  to  the  level  of  most  books  that  call 
for  a  review.  To  this  class  belong  the  tales  written  by  the  lady 
w  ho  publishes  under  the  name  of  Holme  Lee.  There  is  nothing 
very  great  or  original  about  them  ;  but  there  is  as  much  honest 
work,  thought,  and  good  writing  in  them  as  in  a  fairly  good 
biography  or  book  of  travels.  They  are  what  the  ordinary  young- 
lady  novels  aim  to  be.  They  have  body  and  substance,  and  are 
written  in  careful  and  good  English.  They  have  a  value  like  that 
of  the  sketches  of  a  recommendable  drawing-master.  These 
sketches  are  not  like  the  sketches  of  a  great  painter,  but  they  are 
sketches,  while  the  copies  done  by  the  pupils  are  only  imitative 
daubs.  Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter,  if  not  otherwise  very  noticeable, 
is  at  least  remarkable  as  a  tolerably  finished  type  of  a  lady’s  novel. 
The  writer  has  studied  the  customary  models  in  the  works  of 
Miss  Bronte  and  Miss  Yonge.  She  takes  us  into  the  customary 
sphere  of  descriptions  of  scenery,  analyses  of  character,  and  pro- 
longed  chronicles  of  family  life.  She  hovei-3,  as  is  so  customary 
with  these  lady-novelists,  on  the  brink  of  naughty  passions.  The 
consequences  of  a  married  woman’s  error  fill  the  first  half  of  the 
w  ork,  and  the  progress  and  results  of  a  married  man  s  flirtations 
fill  the  second  half.  Still  an  inner  virtue  is  preserved,  and  every¬ 
body  gets  better  as  the  end  of  the  tale  draws  near.  To  all  this 
we  are  accustomed.  Holme  Lee  does  not  give  us  anything  new  ; 
but  what  she  does  give  us  is  so  much  better  than  the  pioduct 
of  bunglers  in  the  trade,  that,  comparatively,  it  may  be  called 

&° Holme  Lee  devotes  all  her  energies  to  work  successfully  the 
two  great  modern  inventions  of  novel-writing  the  description  of 
wdld  scenery,  and  the  development  of  the  cliaiactei  ot  women, 
or  of  female  men.  Good  grass-land,  and  the  inner  life  of  male 
men,  are  as  yet  unappropriated  by  story-tellers.  For  scenery- 
minting,  Holme  Lee  looks  to  Miss  Bronte  as  her  model,  and  she 
</ets  on  very  well.  She  really  does  describe.  Most  ot  her  1  lvals 
merely  pour  out  a  volume  of  words,  calculated,  as  they  hope,  by 
their  sonorousness,  number,  or  oddity,  to  raise  a  sensation  eone- 
sponding  in  duration  with  that  gush  of  feeling  which  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  fine  landscape  easily  awakens  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  has  some  fancy  and  is  in  practice.  But  Holme  Lee  really 
describes.  She  has  looked  at  the  thing,  and  having  observed  it 
carefully,  chooses  the  best  words  she  can  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion  to  others.  Take,  for  instance,  this  sentence  As  they  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  woods  ceased  altogether;  the  seared  ling  lay,  wave 
beyond  wave,  on  either  hand,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
yellow  furze  rising  out  of  the  dusk  expanse,  or  a  huge  boulder 
of  rock  lifting  its  grey  crest,  crowned  with  the  glossy  green  of 
bilberry -bushes.”  There  is  nothing  very  wonderful  m  this; 

but  it  is  at  least  something  more  than  mere  blotches  of  spas¬ 
modic  enthusiasm — it  is  a  sketch.  Holme  Lee  s  descriptions 
are,  however,  tainted  with  some  of  the  ordinary  faults  of  word- 
painters  ;  more  especially,  they  are  not  unfrequently  disfigured 
by  those  excessively  strong  touches  which  we  acknowledge  Miss 
Bronte  freely  used,  but  which  are  not  carried  off  unless  by  the 
presence  of  genius.  For  instance,  Holme  Lee  tells  us  that  a  cool 
heck  raved  in  the  fields  an  expression  possibly  applicable  to 
the  Atlantic  in  a  storm.  She  also  occasionally  yields  to  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  an  artificial  sentimentalism.  In  a  description,  otherwise 
good,  of  a  day  in  May,  we  are  told  that  “  vaporous  clouds, 
scattered  apart,  and  hanging  in  mid  air,  marked  w  here  were 
clustered  many  household  fires,  cares  of  men  dimming  God  s 
morning."  This  is  a  mere  trick  of  language.  Why  is  the 
morning  more  God’s  than  the  smoke  P  God  makes  smoke  ascend 
the  chimney  when  a  fire  is  lit,  exactly  as  much  as  He  makes 
dew-drops  fall  from  the  trees.  No  one  would  naturally  think 
that  the  smoke  of  a  cottage  dimmed  God’s  morning.  Holme  Lee 
uses  the  expression  not  because  she  would  ever  herself  have 
felt  the  thought  expressed,  but  because  she  has  caught  the 
language  of  writers  who  have  suggested  to  her  that  there  is 
something  morally  wicked  in  a  cottage,  and  something  moially 
good  in  a  wet  fir-wood.  Of  course,  if  the  smoke  was  necessarily 
or  naturally  associated  with  the  sins  or  miseries  of  man,  the  con¬ 
trast,  though  not  the  language,  might  be  pardonable  ;  but  a 
healthy  mind,  contemplating  the  smoke  curling  up  from  a  cottage 
on  a  May  morning,  would  be  inclined,  if  it  thought  of  the  cot¬ 
tagers  at  all,  to  dwell,  not  on  the  possibility  that  they  were  un¬ 
happy,  but  on  the  probability  that  they  were  going  to  have  then- 
breakfast. 

The  character  to  be  developed  in  Sylvan  Holt  s  Daughter 
is  that  of  a  wild,  uneducated,  generous  girl,  who,  mar¬ 
rying  a  man  used  up  with  an  earlier  love,  is  at  first  properly 
jealous  of  his  continued  flirtation— then  unreasonably  harsh  to 
him — at  last  sublimely  forgiving.  The  conception  may  or  may 
not  be  good.  It  can  hardly  be  judged  of  apart  from  the  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  task  is  too  much  for  Holme  Lee.  She  is  not  up  to 
jealousy — a  passion  at  once  too  overpowering  and  too  delicate  to 
be  handled  by  anything  short  of  genius.  The  girl  in  her  untried 
state  is  well  drawn — a  little  too  close  to  tlie  Shirley  of  Miss 

*  Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter.  By  Holme  Lee.  London:  Smith  and  Elder. 
i858. 
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Bronte,  yet  fresli  and  telling.  But  there  is  no  coherence  in  the 
mental  states  through  which  she  passes  after  her  marriage,  except 
that  furnished  by  the  sequence  of  external  events.  Wo  get 
at  last  into  a  mere  family  register,  and  the  development  of  cha¬ 
racters  seems  given  up  as  a  bad  job.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
find  a  novel  where  the  plot  so  thoroughly  and  utterly  degenerates 
into  a  protracted  narrative,  merely  bound  together  by  the  fact 
that  the  personages  of  the  story  are  connected  in  blood.  When 
we  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume,  the  heroine  is 
eighteen  ;  when  we  close  the  third  volume,  her  son  is  eighteen. 
This  substitution  of  a  family  record  for  a  plot  is  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  bores  invented  by  lady-novelists.  The  development  of 
character,  the  jealousy,  the  husband’s  naughtiness,  the  wife’s 
goodness,  are  all  over  eighteen  years  before  the  story  ends.  In 
old  stories,  marriage  ended  everything.  But  what  is  married 
happiness  without  children  ?  So  novelists  got  to  throw  in  a  child 
or  two,  as  the  writers  of  pious  prize  poems  used  to  throw  in  the 
return  of  the  Jews  as  a  religious  ending.  This  was  cakes  and  ale 
to  the  ladies ;  and  now  we  have  not  only  a  sketch  of  the  children 
up  to  eighteen,  but  we  have  a  horrid  dash  of  caudle  sprinkled 
over  the  story.  We  never  knew  any  offender  come  up  to  Holme 
Lee  in  this  respect.  The  heroine  is  married  in  the  middle  of  the 
book,  and  the  course  of  events  is  hinted  at,  chapter  after  chapter, 
with  progressive  significance  until  at  last  Mrs.  Gamp  is  sent  for! 
Stories  of  family  life  will  be  unendurable  if  they  are  to  go  into 
details  like  these.  The  development  of  character  may  demand 
that  the  heroine  should  be  a  mother  as  weli  as  a  wife ;  but  we 
may  fairly  ask  not  to  be  plunged  into  the  analysis  until  the  baby 
has  been  weaned.  J 

Every  one  who  reads  these  volumes  must  notice  the  great 
difference  of^  merit  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  story.  The  first  volume  is  good — quite  beyond  the  range 
of  the  common  authoresses  of  fiction.  But  the  third  is 
poverty  itself.  Probably  the  hopelessness  of  the  plot,  or  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  plot,  has  gradually  crippled  the  writer’s  powers. 
But  this  is  not  all;  for  the  scenery,  over  which  the  writer  at 
first  takes  great  pains,  fades  away  as  we  go  on.  It  is  evident 
that  much  less  labour  has  been  expended  on  the  third  volume 
than  on  the  first.  Holme  Lee  is  a  writer  who  has  everything  to 
gain  by  care,  reflection,  and  industry.  How  genius  works  it  is 
hard  to  say;  but  writers  who  have  not  genius,  but  who  yet 
have  some  power  of  writing,  aro  sure  to  succeed  in  proportion  as 
they  work.  They  will  reap  as  they  sow.  If  they  have  thought, 
and  formed  their  thoughts  into  shape,  the  product  will  be  good ; 
if  they  have  not,  the  product  will  be  bad.  Sylvan  Holt's 
Daughter  is  nell  north  studying  by  aspirants  to  romance¬ 
writing  success,  both  where  it  is  good  and  where  it  is  bad.  Where 
it  is  good,  they  will  see  the  same  thing  they  might  write  hastily 
and  crudely  worked  to  a  high  and  careful  polish.  Where  it  is 
bad,  they  will  see  that  success  is  not  a  matter  of  chance,  nor  a 
matter  of  natural  gifts  only,  but  also  of  hard  work.  If  they 
have  come  to  the  end  of  their  patience,  or  their  accumulated 
matter,  or  their  interest  in  their  work,  the}'  must  be  content  to 
make  the  story  shorter.  Bather  than  get  slovenly  and  twaddling, 
they  had  better  leave  out  the  babies  altogether,  and  have  two 
volumes  instead  of  three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Public  is  respectfully  informed  that  the  Tragedy  of  MACBETH  can  onlv 
be  represented  for  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  NIGHTS. 

Royal  peincess's  theatre. 

FAREWELL  SEASON  OF  ME.  CHARLES  KEAN  AS  MANAGER. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  MACBETH.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  KING 
JOHN.  On  Saturday  will  be  revived  Shakspeare's  Comedy  of  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT 
NOTHING.  Preceded  every  evening  by  a  Farce. 

! IXTH  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OE  CABINET 


S 


” — ■  PICTURES  AND  WATER-COLOUR  DUA  WINGS,  the  Contributions  of  British 
Artists,  is  NOW  OPEN  at  the  FRENCH  GALLERY,  120,  Pall  Mall,  Admission  Is  • 
Catalogues,  (id.  Open  from  Ten  till  Five.  ’  ’  ’ 

London  crystal  palace 

REGENT  CIRCUS,  OXFORD  STREET,  &  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET.  ’ 
This  Magnificent  Building  will  be  OPENED  to  the  Public  on  WEDNESDAY 
DECEMBER  1st,  1858,  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  USEFUL  AND 
*ANCY  ARTICLES.  It  will  contain  the  Largest  Number  of  First-Class  Exhibitors 
of  any  Building  in  Europe.  The  Photographic  Establishment  is  the  finest  in  London 
the  Aviary,  Conservatory,  General  Refreshment  Room,  and  Ladies' Private  Refresh¬ 
ment  Room,  with  Retiring  Room  attached,  will  be  replete  in  their  several  departments 
Applications  for  the  remaining  space  are  requested  to  be  made  forthwith. 

Gentlemen  prepared  FobTthe  military 

EXAMINATIONS  by  Rev.  J.  BAINES,  M.A.  Oxon. 

_ Address,  Rev.  J.  Haines,  S.  John’s,  Havcrstoek-liill,  N.W. 

I’' DUG  ATI  ON  (SUPERIOR),  12,  CLEVELAND-SQUARE 

j  Hi  DE  PARK.  Only  Twelve  Young  Ladies  of  Good  Family  received.  Masters* 
the  most  eminent  in  London.  Terms,  100  Guineas.  Personal  application  by  the 
Parents  is  politely  requested,— Miss  CLARKSON,  12,  Clcveland-square,  Hyde  Park. 

9  ^  LADIES — English  Language  and 

Literature  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  History— IN  A  PRIVATE  FAMILY 
IN  umber  of  Pupils  limited  to  Four.  Eighty  Guineas  per  Annum.  Music,  Drawing! 

and  Modern  Languages,  by  thoroughly  competent  Masters.  S 

Address,  Rev.  X.,  LL.B,,  Parsonage,  St,  Thomas’s-square.  Hackney,  London. 


1 


iQ  MEMBERS  OE  PARLIAMENT.— A  GENTLEMAN 


-  accustomed  to  literary  and  political  work  DESIRES  A  SECRETARYSHIP 
TO  A  LIBERAL  MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT.  The  highest  refcuenels  given 
Address  “  Examiner,”  5,  Easteheap.  E.C. 


EDIlOllS.  —  A  GENTLEMAN  of  literary  tastes  and 
±  acquirements  IS  DESIROUS  OF  FURNISHING  ARTICLES  ltEGUI  ARI  Y 
TO  A  MAGAZINE  OR  NEWSPAPER.  The  emoluments  a  secondary  consideration 
Address  Iota,  care  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  Bkotheks,  Publishers 
18,  Graecchurch-street,  London,  E.C,  ’ 


C  Tuesday'  LimryL £  C  E  tP  -U  R  N  S’  CENTENARY. 

RiHh  of  th!  Ti  ,2nn  "C3tt>  b„ei"e  «>c  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 

tint  it  is  their  infpniinn  Crystal  Palace  Company  give  notice 

i  t  * k  V  *  “Kenlion  to  hold  in  the  Palace  on  that  day  a  Festival  in  celebration 
ol  the  event,  on  a  scale  worthy  ot  so  interesting  an  occasion. 

™  l)artl.culars  Wl11  h9  dl.lIy  announced,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Directors  will  be 
s  ,a  , t0  pec®lTe  communications  from  any  persons  who  may  possess  memorials  or  relics 
ol  the  Poet,  and  of  those  connected  with  him,  such  as  busts,  portrah s autograph, 
and  who  may  be  willing  to  contribute  the  loan  of  them  for  the  Festival.  aul0°rapns’ 

Crystal  Palace,  November  9th,  1858.  ^GKO.  GROVE,  Secretary. 


CT  R  Y  S  T  A  L  P  A  L  A  C  E.— B  U  R  N  S’  CENTENAR  Y 

d^oing  fiiuliono^’fl,859-1116  °f  tbe  "ryatal  PaUee  Com^i ny,  deioi,; 

™  ,  V  t0  t,le  memory  of  the  National  Poet  whose  birth  will  be  celebrated 

RF8T  pn™  a{’-b^  determined  to  give  a  PRIZE  of  FIFTY  GUINEAS  for  the 
ditiuna  nnhao  be  C0™,P?scd  lbr  the  occasion,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 

8“te  ed-  f,1'/  Poem  w>11  be  hrst  made  public  on  the  day  of  the  Anniversary, 
und  its  ledtation  will  form  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  intended  Festival 

(rentlemeif^nf  WWtn  a1°.mpe?iti°“  fo1' tbe  above  Premium  will  be  submitted  to  three 
PaIace™^ose judgmcntIwiU^)eIfinah!ra*UIe,  eUUrely  ,mc<mne‘;ted  with  tbc  Crystal 
1  lie  names  ol  these  gentlemen  will  be  shortly  made  public. 

CONDITIONS. 

forthe^ceMionb0  the  composition  of  thc  I1er3on  sending  it  in,  and  written  expressly 

tnaSiMll”  English,  that  is  to  say,  not  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  though  this  is  not 
to  prohibit  the  occasional  introduction  of  Scottish  phrases 

which  may^em'fi'tV'th'e  writ”™1'0  ““  2°°  “  len*‘h'  of  a^  raetre  **» 

H'e. Poeras  aFe,not  to  bear  the  signatures  of  the  Authors,  but  each  is  to  be  aceom- 
pained  by  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  name,  and  having  on  the  outside  thereof 
LTn  he°m°0eS'A  The  onvdopc  containing  the  name  of  the  Author  of  the  successful  Poem 
name  wil'i  be  announced!  *  lmmcdiatel*  before  thc  public  ^citation,  when  the 

j  he  envelopes  containing  the  unsuccessful  names  will  be  destroyed, 
t ,  unsuccessful  I  oems  will  be  returned  on  application. 

1  he  I  renuum  will  be  paid  immediately  after  the  recitation  of  the  Poem. 

the  Copyright  wilUmMn?  b"  b°me  by  ^  CrystaI  Palat'°  Compan-'’  whose  prop«* 
Sydenham1'sEret0be  addressed  to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company, 

No  Poem  will  be  received  after  the  1st  January,  1859. 

1  linted  Copies  of  the  above  conditions  may  be  had  on  application. 

_ Crystal  Palace,  November  9th,  1858. _ 3  ^Ge’o.  GROVE,  Secretary, 

LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

USED  IN  THE  EOTAL  LAUNDRY, 

AND  PRONOUNCED  BY  1IER  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  TO  BE 
TIIE  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,  &c.  &c. 
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PUBE  ISRA.NDY,  16s.  per  Gallon.— PALE  or  BROWN  EAU- 

DL-V1L,  of  exquisite  flavour  and  great  purity— identical,  indeed,  in  every  respect 
W1U1  those  choice  productions  of  the  Cognac  district,  which  are  now  difficult  to  pro¬ 
cure  at  any  price — 35s.  per  dozen,  French  bottles  and  case  included,  or  lCs.  per  gallon. 
_ Hiinur  Brett  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival’s  Distillery,  Holborn. 

1  TNS0PHIS1ICAIED  GENEVA,  of  the  true  Juniper  flavour, 

and  precisely  as  it  runs  from  thc  Still,  without  the  addition  of  sugar  or  anj 
ingredient  whatever.  Imperial  gallon,  13s. ;  or  in  one-dozen  eases,  29s.  each  bottles 
and  ease  included.  Price  Currents  (free)  by  post. 

_ Henry  Hhett  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival’s  Distillery,  Holborn. 

WINES  FROM  SOUTH- AFRICA"! 

Denman,  introducer  of  the  south  African 

POUT,  SHERRY,  &c.,  20s.  per  dozen,  Rottles  included.  A  Pint  Sample 
01  Jv!  Cask  f'urwarded  free  to  any  railway  station  in  England. 

EXCELSIOR  HR  ANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Ierms,  Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  “Bank 
oi  London.  I  rice -lists,  with  Dr.  llassall’s  analysis,  forwarded  on  application. 

James  L.  Denman,  65,  Fenchurch-strcet  (comer  of  Railway-place),  London. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  throughout  the  world  as  the 
safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  COUGHS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA, 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

RICKETS,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


OPINION  OF  R.  M.  LAWRANCE,  ESQ.,  M.D. 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  thc  Great  Northern  Hospital ,  #c.  Sfc. 

"I  am  so  impressed  with  the  superiority  of  your  Cod  Liver  Oil  that  I  invariably 
prescribe  it  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling  assured  that  I  am  recommending  a 
genuine  article.’’  _ 

Sold  ONLY  in  Imperil  Half-pints,  2s.  Cd.;  Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  j  capsuled, 
and  labelled  with  Dr.  dr  Jongh’s  Signature,  without  which  hone  can  possibly 
be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

*«*  Purchaser*  are  earnestly  cautioned  against  proposed  substitutions. 

HERNIA.— Persons  afflicted  with  HERNIA  will  find  immediate 

relief  on  applying  to  Mr.  ODY,  292,  Strand,  who  has  had  fifty  years’  practice 
and  the  experience  of  12,000  cases,— Attendance  from  Ten  to  Five  o’clock. 

DECAYED  TEETH  AND  TOOTHACHE. 

HOWARD’S  ENAMEL  for  stopping  decayed  Teeth,  however 

large  the  cavity.  It  is  placed  in  the  tooth  in  a  soft  state,  without  any  pressure 
or  pain,  and  immediately  HARDENS  INTO  ENAMEL ;  it  will  remain  in  the  tooth 
many  years,  rendering  extraction  unnecessary,  and  arresting  the  further  progress  of 
decay.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  price  Is. 

KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES. — A  Safe  and  Certain 

Remedy  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  and  other  Affections  of  the  Throat  and 
Chest.  In  Incipient  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  Winteh  Cough  they  are  unfailing. 
Being  free  from  every  hurtful  ingredient,  they  may  be  taken  by  thc  most  delicate 
female  or  the  youngest  child;  while  the  Public  Speaker  will  find  them  invaluable. 

Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  Hd„  and  Tins,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each,  by  Thomas 
Keating,  Chemist,  &c.,  79,  St.  Paul’s-cburchyard,  London.  Retail  by  all  Druggisls,  &c. 

DR.  H.  JAMES,  the  retired  Physician,  discovered  while  in  the 

East  Indies,  a  certain  Cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds 
and  General  Debility.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only  child  a 
daughter,  was  given  up  to  die.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well. 
Desirous  of  benefiting  his  fellow  creatures,  he  will  send  post  free  to  those  who  wisli 
it,  the  Recipe,  containing  full  directions  for  making  and  using  this  remedy  on  their 
remitting  him  six  stamps.— Address  to  II.  James,  M.D.,  14,  Cecil-street,  Strand. 

CAUTION. — \DR.  n.  JAMES  respectfully  informs  his  Patients 

and  Hie  Public  that  no  person  formerly  in  his  employ  as  Secretary  or  otherwise 
is  authorized  to  use  his  name  or  represent  they  have  prepared  thc  Compound  Extract 
op  Cannabis  Indica. underpins  direction,  and  therefore  whatever  imitation  of  it  they 
may  oiler  to  forward  is  spurious,  and  begs  them  beware  of  having  any  other  than  the 
genuine  medicine,  which  is  to  he  had  of  him  at  14,  Cecii-street,  Strand,  as  heretofore. 
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No.  5,  LUDGATE  HILL. 

ROBERT  ROUGH  manufactures  the  BEST  FURNITURE  at 

the  most  MODERATE  PRICES.  Estimates  given,  and  Designs  made  free  ot 

charge. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

INTRODUCED  BY  BEWLAY  &  CO.,  49,  STRAND,  W.C. 

riUT  MANILLA  TOBACCO  FOR  PIPE-SMOKING,  mild  and 

\j  fragrant,  with  the  special  aroma  of  the  Manilla  Cheroot,  and  burns  freely  2oz. 
packets  in  lead,  Is.  Orders,  by  letter  (with  remittances),  prompiy  attended  to. 

Finest  Foreign  Cigars,  Cabanas,  Martinez,  and  other  choice  Brands. 


M 


A  P  PIN’S  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  AND 
,x  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN  BROTHERS,  Manufacturers  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen,  are 
the  only  Sheffield  makers  who  supply  the  consumer  in  London.  Their  London  Show 
Rooms  67  and  68,  King  William-street,  London  Bridge,  contain  by  far  the  largest 
STOCK  of  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  and  TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  which 
is  transmitted  direct  from  their  Manufactory,  Queen’s  Cctlehy  Woeks,  Sheffield. 


1 2  Table  Forks,  best  quality 
12  Table  Spoons,  do. 

12  Dessert  Forks  do. 

12  Dessertspoons  do. 

12  Tea  Spoons  do. 

2  Sauce  Ladles  do. 

1  Gravy  Spoon  do. 

4  Salt  Spoons  (gilt  bowls) 

1  Mustard  Spoon  do. 

1  Pair  Sugar  Tongs  do. 

1  Pair  Fish  Carvers  do. 

1  Butter  Knife  do. 

1  Soup  Ladle  do. 

6  Egg  Spoons  (gilt)  do. 


Fiddle 

Double 

King 

’s 

Lily 

Pattern. 

Thread. 

Pattern. 

Pattern. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

.  1  16 

0 

2  14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3  12 

0 

.  1  16 

0 

2  14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3  12 

0 

.  1  7 

0 

2  0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2  14 

0 

.  1  7 

0 

2  0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2  14 

0 

.  0  16 

0 

1  4 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1  16 

0 

.  0  8 

0 

0  10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0  13 

0 

.  0  7 

0 

0  10 

6 

0 

11 

0 

0  13 

0 

.  0  6 

8 

0  10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0  14 

0 

.  0  1 

8 

0  2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0  3 

6 

.  0  3 

6 

0  5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0  7 

0 

.  1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1  18 

0 

.  0  3 

0 

0  5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0  7 

0 

.  0  12 

0 

0  16 

0 

0 

17 

6 

1  0 

0 

.  0  10 

0 

0  15 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1  1 

0 

£10  13 

10 

15  16 

6 

17 

13 

6 

21  4 

6 

Any  Article  can  be  had  separately  at  the  same  Prices. 

One  Set  of  4  Comer  Dishes  (forming  8  Dishes),  £8  8s. ;  One  Set  of  4  Dish  Covers— 
viz  one  20  inch,  one  18  inch,  and  two  14  inch— £10  10s. ;  Cruet  Frame,  4  Glass,  24s. ; 
Fuil-Sizc  Tea  and  Coffee  Service,  £9  10s.  A  Costly  Book  of  Engravings,  with  prices 
attached,  sent  per  post  on  receipt  of  12  Stamps. 


Ordinary 

Quality. 


Two  Dozen  Full-Size  Table  Knives,  Ivory  1  2  4  0 

Handles  . J 

]-J  Doz.  Full  Size  Cheese  ditto  .  1  4  0 

One  Pair  Regular  Meat  Carvers  .  0  7  6 

One  Pair  Extra-Sized  ditto .  0  8  6 

One  Pair  Poultry  Carvers  .  0  7  6 

One  Steel  for  Sharpening  .  0  3  0 


Medium 
Quality. 
£  s.  d. 
3  6  0 

1  14  6 
0  11  0 
0  12  0 
0  11  0 
0  4 


0 


Best 
Quality. 
£  s.  d. 
4  12  0 

2  11  0 
0  15  6 
0  16  6 
0  15  6 
0  6  0 


Complete  Service  . £4  16  0  6  18  6  9  16  6 

Messrs  Matin's  Table  Knives  still  maintain  their  unrivalled  superiority ;  all  their 
blades,  being  their  own  Sheffield  manufacture,  are  of  the  very  first  quality,  with  secure 
Ivory  Handles,  which  do  not  come  loose  in  hot  water ;  and  the  difference  m  price  is 
occasioned  solely  by  the  superior  quality  and  thickness  of  the  Ivory  Handles. 

MAPPIN  BROTHERS,  67  and  68,  King  William-street,  City,  London ; 

Manufactory,  Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. _ 

PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY  (LIMITED) 

be"  to  call  attention  to  the  following  Testimonial  in  favour  of  tlieir  new 
PATENT  BELMONTINE  OIL,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  cheapest  artificial 
source  of  pure  white  light : — 

“Having  been  requested  by  Warren  De  La  Rue,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F .R.A.S.,  &e.,  to 
prepare  an  improved  Reflecting  Stereoscope  to  exhibit  his  splendid  Eight-inch  Lunar 
Photographs  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Leeds,  we  decided,  after  a 
complete  series  of  trials,  on  illuminating  them  with  the  new  BELMONTINE  ARGAND 
LAMP  (Ttlok  and  Sons,  Makers,  Warwick-lane,  Ncwgate-street,  London).  These 
Views  of  tlie  Moon  were  inspected  by  more  than  One  Thousand  Scientific  Persons, 
and  surpassed  any  objects  previously  exhibited,  to  which  the  beauty,  constancy,  and 
purity  of  the  light  materially  contributed.  Wc  also  find  these  Lamps  well  adapted 
for  illuminating  our  newly-improved  Achromatic  Stereoscope.” — Smith,  Beck,  and 
Beck,  6,  Coleraan-street,  October  6th,  1858. 

It  will  burn  in  some  of  the  Lamps  used  for  Paraffine  Oil,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
old  Camphine  and  Vesta  Lamps ;  but  the  Lamps  recommended  especially  for  it  arc 
those  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Tylor  and  Sons  as  above,  each  of  which  has  a  brass 
label,  with  the  words  “  Patent  Belmontine  Oil,  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company 
(Limited).”  The  Oil  and  Lamps  can  be  had  retail  of  all  Oil  and  Lamp-dealers,  and 
the  Oil  wholesale  of  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company  (Limited),  Belmont,  Vanxhall, 
London,  S. 

The  PATENT  SHERWOODOLE  is  now  supplied  in  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  Bottles.  It 
will  be  found  at  least  as  efficacious  as  Benzoine  in  removing  Grease  Stains  and  as  a 
general  Cleaning  Agent,  and  to  have  a  much  pleasanter  smell.  To  be  had  retail  from 
all  Druggists,  Perfumers,  &c.;  and  wholesale  from  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  London. 


\\T  HO  WILL  PAY  THE  CHINESE  INDEMNITY? 

VV  WHY,  THE  ENGLISH  THEMSELVES.  An  Export  Duty  is  to  be  levied, 
and  then  not  even  the  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY  will  be  able,  as  they  now  are, 
to  sell  61b.  bags  of  Black,  Green,  or  Mixed  Teas  at  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  Coffee  in  the 
Berry  at  lOd. — Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard,  City. 


PONSUMPTION  HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON.— All  the  Wards 

^ J  are  now  open.  Additional  FUNDS  are  earnestly  SOLICITED.  A  large  number 

of  Out-patients  are  daily  seen  by  the  Physicians.  _ 

PHILIP  POSE,  Bon.  Sec. 


rPHE  LONDON  DIOCESAN  PENITENTIARY.— The  Council 

I  solicit  further  AID  to  the  amount  of  300/.  at  least,  in  order  to  meet  the  urgent 
wants  of  the  S.  MARY  MAGDALENE  PENITENTIARY,  Highgate,  during  the 
winter  months.  The  Penitents  are  carefully  educated  and  employed  in  laundry,  needle, 
and  general  domestic  work,  such  as  to  fit  them  for  service  or  any  ordinary  position  in 
life.  Special  alms  are  asked  for  during  the  approaching  penitential  season  of  Advent. 
All  Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Treasurer,  R. 
Twining,  Esq.,  215,  Strand;  by  the  Rev.  George  Nugee,  Hon.  Clerical  Secretary,  at 
S.  Paul’s  Mission  College,  Dean-street,  Soho;  by  the  Rev.  J.  Oliver,  Warden  of^S. 
Mary  Magdalene’s,  Highgate;  and  by  A.  Trevor  Crispin,  Esq.,  at  the  Office,  /9, 
Pall-mall.  _ _ 


STRACHAN  AND  CO.,  DEALERS  IN  FINE  TEA, 

26,  CORNHILL,  OPPOSITE  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

TO  TEA  DRINKERS.— War  with  China  is  ended,  the  Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin  is  signed, 
and  open  communication  with  the  Chinese  Tea-grower  is  a  fact  beyond  recall.  This 
is  welcome  news  for  the  Tea  consumer,  as  the  difficulty  in  procuring  fine  Tea  has 
been  gradually  increasing  for  years  past,  owing  to  the  competition  among  the  Retail 
Dealers,  in  making  cheapness— not  goodness — their  standard,  thereby  encouraging 
the  importation  of  low  qualities.  Hence,  out  of  an  annual  consumption  of  70,000,000 
lbs.,  not  a  “  tenth”  part  thereof  can  be  honestly  called  fine;  therefore.it  must  be 
obvious  to  all  consumers  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to  procure  really 
“fine  Tea.”  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  low-priced  Tea  the  cheapest,  as  it  is  deficient 
both  in  strength  and  flavour,  and  does  not  possess  tho  heathful  or  exhilarating  qualities 
of  “  Fine moreover  as  the  duty  and  charges  are  the  same  on  all  descriptions,  it  is 
evident  that  the  common  kinds  are  relatively  the  dearest. 

STRACHAN  and  Co.,  who  have  had  thirty  years’  experience  in  the  wholesale  trade 
have  long  seen  the  want  of  a  retail  Establishment  where  the  public  could  depenc 
upon  always  obtaining  a  really  “  Fine”  Tea,  and  have  therefore  opened  premises  as 
above  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  tlie  finest  teas  at  the  lowest  possible  remu¬ 
nerative  profit.  It  is  their  intention  to  sell  “TEA  ONLY,”  making  quality  their 
sole  study,  whilst  the  prices  will  be  within  the  reach  of  all  classes;  and  to  this  end 
they  will  devote  their  great  experience  and  an  ample  capital  in  purchasing  only  the 
best  growths,  either  in  China  or  England,  as  the  state  of  the  Markets  may  justify. 

STRACHAN  and  Co.  consider  it  necessary  to  sell  only  two  qualities  of  Tea,  viz. 
one  for  the  Drawing-room,  guaranteed  to  consist  only  of  the  finest  and  choicest 
pickings;  tlie  other  a  really  strong  useful  description,  suitable  for  ordinary 
domestic  purposes ;  and  as  they  pledge  themselves  “  never  to  vary  their  qualities,” 
tlieir  prices  will  necessarily  ascend  or  descend  with  the  Import  market  rates. 

Present  Prices  are  ; — 

BRACK. — Tlie  finest,  or  “Drawing-room”  Tea  . .  4s.  2d. 

,,  Strong  useful  ditto,  for  Domestic  purposes  .  3s.  2d. 

GREEN. — The  finest  Gunpowder,  Hyson,  or  Young  Hyson  ...  5s.  6d. 

„  Strong  useful  kinds  .  3s.  8d. 

71bs.  and  upwards  sent  free  of  carriage  within  60  miles  of  London,  and'  a  reduction 
of  2d.  per  lb.  made  on  original  packages  of  40  and  80  lbs.,  which  may  be  had  direct  from 
the  Dock  Warehouses,  and  cleared,  if  required,  by  the  buyer’s  own  agents,  i  lb.  the 
smallest  quantity  sold. 

The  finest  Souchong,  Flowery  and  Orange  Pekoes,  Colong, 
and  Assam,  kept. 


BANK  OF  DEPOSI  T.  —  Established  a.d.  1844. 
3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON. 

Parties  desirous  of  Investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  the  Bank 
of  Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  be  obtained  with  ample  security. 
Deposits  made  by  Special  Agreement,  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July. 

PETER  MORRISON,  managing  Director. 
Forms  for  opening  Accounts  sent  free  on  application.  _ _ 


r  IJHE  PALACE  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  MUSWELL  HILL. 

PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  is  highly  prized  by  all  classes  of  the  community  as 
affording,  on  a  grand  scale,  the  means  of  Intellectual  Improvement  and  Physical 
Recreation.  It  is,  moreover,  the  embodiment  of  an  idea,  which  admits  of  great 
expansion,  in  the  direction  which  now  so  largely  occupies  the  public  mind— viz., 
Popular  Education.  _  4  . 

Enormous  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  providing  railway  accommodation  lor 
visitors,  but  the  time  and  expense  of  reaching  Sydenham  from  many  parts  ot  the 
Metropolis  and  its  suburbs  operate  as  great  drawbacks  to  numbers  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  large  masses  of  the  people,  amount  almost  to  a  prohibition. 

The  immense  and  growing  population  on  the  left  side  of  the  Thames  is  entitled  to 
a  Palace  of  its  own.  In  this  dictriet  are  situated  the  Termini  of  the  London  and 
North-Western,  the  Great  Western,  the  Great  Northern,  the  North  London,  the 
Eastern  Counties,  and  the  Blackw'all  Railways;  and  a  glance  at  the  Post-Office 
Directory  Map  will  show  that  the  population  on  this  side  is  nearly  threefold  as  gieat 
as  that  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  _  ,  „  ,  „ 

A  site  has  been  selected  for  the  erection  cf  the  “Palace  of  the  People,  at  Muswcll 
Hill,  near  Hornsey,  Middlesex,  which  possesses  unrivalled  advantages  lor  this  purpose. 
It  commands  extensive  and  beautiful  views  in  all  directions,  over  the  counties  ot 
Hertford,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey ;  including,  amongst  other  points  ot 
interest,  Epping  Forest,  the  Heights  of  Chigvvell,  the  Shipping  on  the  Thames,  Shooter  s 
Ilill,  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  Highgate 
and  Hampstead  Churches.  The  ground  is  undulating  and  well  limbered,  with  abundant 
springs  of  water  ;  and  the  situation  is  considered  remarkably  healthy. 

The  advantages  of  this  site  for  building  purposes  were  so  obvious,  as  to  induce  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  to  open  a  Station  on  the  property  itself,  and  the 
iourney  from  London  will  be  performed  in  fifteen  minutes.  A  short  Branch  is  also 
projected  from  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  which  will  place  it  in  direct  communica¬ 
tion  by  railway  with  Shoreditch,  Fenchurcli-street,  and  Blackvvall.  .  , 

The  “Palace  of  the  People”  will  form  the  centre  of  a  densely  populated  district, 
including  Hornsey,  Muswcll  Hill,  Colney  Hatch,  Highgate,  Kentish  lown,  Hampstead, 
Hendon,  Finchley,  Totteridge,  Barnet,  East  Barnet,  Southgate,  Edmonton,  Enfield, 
Stoke  Newington,  Tottenham,  Clapton,  Homerton,  Hackney,  Kingslancl,  Finsbury, 
Islington,  Highbury,  Holloway,  Camden  Town,  Hyde  Park,  the  Regent  s  Park,  Maida 
Hill,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Paddington,  and  Bayswater.  ,  _  .  ... 

From  all  these  places  it  will  be  within  cither  an  easy  walk  or  an  hour  s  drive,  without 
going  through  London.  ,r.  „  ,  ,. 

Passengers  by  Railway  from  all  the  Eastern,  Western,  Midland,  and  Northern  Counties 
of  England,  and  from  the  whole  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  will  reach  the  Palace  without 
traversing  the  streets  of  London,  within  one  hour  after  alighting  at  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Termini ;  and  all  those  who  arrive  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  will  be  set 
down  at  the  doors.  ......  ...  , 

The  “  Palace  of  the  People”  is  established  in  no  spirit  of  rivalry  to  its  predecessor, 
hut  with  the  view  of  affording  to  so  extensive  a  range  ot  customers  similar  advantages 
to  those  now  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  ;  and  its 
Founders  believe  that  a  fair  competition  in  the  service  of  the  public  can  only  prove  in 
the  end  mutually  beneficial  to  both  undertakings.  .  . 

Whilst  presenting  the  most  varied  amusements  within  the  building  and  m  tne 
grounds,  the  Palace  of  the  People  will  occupy  a  field  of  its  own,  for  which  there  is  a 
growing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public.  ,  ,  ,  _  ,  .. 

Systematic  Instruction  in  several  of  the  most  important  and  popular  Branches  ot 
Education,  will  be  conveyed  through  the  eye,  in  a  form  and  upon  a  scale  which  can be 
accomplished  only  in  an  Institution  of  such  magnitude ;  and  in  the  attainment  ot  this 
end,  recourse  will  be  had  to  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
country. 

Amongst  the  most  important  subjects  will  be  included — 

1.  English  History — Illustrated  in  chronological  order  by  pictures,  statuef, 

armour,  implements  of  trade  and  husbandry,  costumes,  and  models  of  the 
architecture  of  the  different  ages. 

2.  Geography — Exhibited  on  large  maps  and  raised  plans,  accompanied  by 

specimens  of  the  productions,  costume,  and  habits  of  living,  ot  all  nations  ; 
together  with  models  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings  of  each 
country. 

3.  Astronomy— With  its  brilliant  and  striking  phenomena,  illustrated  by  means 

of  large  and  powerful  apparatus. 

4.  Geology— Presented  to  tlie  eye  by  models,  or  actual  specimens  in  bulk,  of  the 

stratification  of  rocks,  with  their  respective  fossil  remains  and  mineral 
deposits,  arranged  according  to  their  relative  positions. 

5  Mining — Explained  by  open  sectional  models,  exhibiting  the  operations 
carried  on  in  the  shafts  and  galleries  of  several  of  the  principal  iron,  coal, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  silver,  and  salt  mines,  in  different  parts  ofthe  world. 

A  Bazaar  will  be  fitted  up,  with  every  convenience  for  the  sale  of  useful  and  orna- 

The  Musical  arrangements,  and  the  Refreshment  Department,  will  be  on  the  most 

UbThe  Grounds  around  the  site  ofthe  Palace  are  naturally  so  picturesque  as  to  admit 
of  easy  adaptation  to  park  scenery  and  ornamental  gardening,  and  ample  accommo¬ 
dation  will  be  provided  for  Archery,  Cricket,  Tennis,  Equestrian  Exercise,  and  other 

amiioETicuLTUEE  will  be  taught  practically  in  a  nursery  ground  attached  to  the 

01  Abortion  of  the  land  will  be  reserved  for  the  erection  of  Model  Faem  BcildinC  S 
and  Model  Cottages,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  Ageicultubal  Machinery  in  1l)1 

"Tthas  been  ascertained  that  the  whole  of  these  objects  can  be  accomplished  for  less 
than  one-half  of  the  cost  ofthe  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham;  and  a  powerful  Company, 
with  limited  liability,  is  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  undertaking. 

The  Es'atc  at  Muswcll  Hill,  comprising  more  than  450  acres  of  land,  has  been 
secured  on  moderate  terms.  Alter  reserving  all  tho  land  required  for  the  Palace  and 
Grounds,  300  acres  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  for  re-sale  as  building 
land  which  will  acquire  a  greatly  increased  value  on  the  completion  of  the  1  alace ; 
md  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  proceeds  of  this  surplus  land  annually  among  the  Share¬ 
holders  by  way  of  bonus,  in  addition  to  ordinary  dividends;  and  also  to  give  certain 
advantages  to  original  Shareholders,  in  the  form  of  free  admission  to  tho  Palace  and 

GFun* l 2 3 4particu1ars  respecting  the  organization  of  the  Company,  and  the  terms  of  sub¬ 
scription,  will  shortly  be  announced.  ,  ,  „  ,  _ 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  an  Institution  of  so  comprehensive  and  useful  a 
nature,  and  accessible  to  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
cannot  fail  to  enlist  the  support  of  all  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  cause  of  national 

education  and  the  healthful  recreation  of  the  people.  .  ,. 

Communications  are  respectfully  invited  from  parties  willing  to  co-operate  m  tne 
undertaking,  addressed  to 

Messrs.  HUGHES,  KEARSEY  MASTERMAN,  and  HUGHES,  Solicitors. 

17,  Bucklersbury,  London, 

2nd,  November,  1858, 
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A  DIE’S  HIGHLAND  CAPES,  suited  for  SHOOTING, 
r\  FISHING,  DRIVING,  Ac.,  of  WATERPROOF  SCOTCH  TWEEDS,  in  all  (he 
Heather  Granite,  Stone,  and  other  Mixtures,  the  best  production  of  the  Highland 
looms. 

Scott  Adie,  the  Royal  Tartan  Warehouse, 

_ 115,  Regent  Street,  corner  of  Vigo  Street,  London. 


132, 


1  QO  REGENT  STREET,  \V. 

NEW  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 
Naval,  Military,  and  Clerical  Tailor  and  Outfitter. 

__  132,  Regent  Street,  W„  William  Clark,  from  H.  J.  and  D,  Nicoll. 

1  Q  *}  R  E  G  E  N  T  STREET,  W. 

1  J  ^  I  new  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  Professional  and 
Commercial  Public,  Clerical,  Legal,  and  Court  Robe  Maker. 

132,  Regent  Street,  W.,  William  Clark,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll. 

R  E  G  E  N  T  STREET,  TV. 

'  5  WILLIAM  CLARK,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL. 

The  NON-REGISTERED  PERMISTIO  CLOTH  PALETOT:  the  cloth  used  for 
this  graceful  garment  being  made  from  the  Llama  and  Astracan  Wool,  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  Llama  cloth,  being  finer  and  stronger,  with  a  permanent 
finish,  retaining:  all  the  softness  of  the  Llama,  to  be  had  in  various  substances  from  42s. 
WATERPROOF  CAPES  and  OVERCOATS  of  every  description  and  novelty  in 
material,  from  21s.  FOR  LOUNGING,  TRAVELLING,  or  BUSINESS,  Suits  made 
from  the  Patent  finished  Cotswold  Amrolas  at  60s. ;  every  other  article  of  Dress  equally 
moderate  in  cost.  LADIES’  RIDING  HABITS,  in  Waterproof  Tweeds  or  Melton 
Cloths,  for  Morning  wear,  60s. ;  ditto,  ditto,  in  Superfine  cloth,  £5  to  £7  7s. 

William  Clark,  Naval,  Military,  and  Clerical  Tailor  and  Robe  Maker, 
_ 132,  Regent  Street,  W. 

1  O  REGENT  S  T  R  E  E  T,  ~W\ 

x  ^  5  WILLIAM  CLARK’S  CLERICAL  SUITS  at  81s. 

Made  from  the  permanent  finished  Cloth,  that  will  neither  spot  nor  shrink.  Clerical 
Gowns  and  Surplices  equally  moderate  in  cost. 

_ William  Clark,  Clerical  Tailor,  132,  Regent  Street,  W. 

NI  c  O  L  l7s  N  E  W  REGISTERED  PALETO  T 

has  all  those  advantages  which  secured  such  general  popularity  to  Messrs. 
Nicoll’s  original  Paletot;  that  is  to  say,  as  it  avoids  giving  to  the  wearer  an  outri 
appearance,  professional  men,  and  all  others,  can  use  it  during  morning  and  afternoon 
in  or  out  of  doors.  Secondly,  there  is  an  absence  of  unnecessary  seams,  thus  securing 
a  more  graceful  outline,  and  great  saving  in  wear;  the  latter  advantage  is  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  application  of  a  peculiar  and  neatly  stitched  binding,  the  mode  of 
effecting  which  is  patented. 

In  Loudon,  the  NEW  REGISTERED  PALETOT  can  alone  be  had  of  H.  J.  and 
D.  Nicoll,  114,  116,  118,  and  120,  Regent  Street;  and  22,  Cornhill. 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  FOR  YOUTH,  &c. 

HJ.  and  D.  NICOLL  recommend  for  an  OUTSIDE  COAT 

•  the  HAVELOCK  and  PATENT  CAPE  PALETOT,  and  for  ORDINARY 
USE  the  CAPE  SUIT,  such  being  well  adapted  for  Young  Gentlemen,  on  account  of 
exhibiting  considerable  economy  with  general  excellence.  Gentlemen  at  Eton,  Harrow, 
Winchester,  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  waited  on  by  appointment.  A  great 
variety  of  materials  adapted  for  the  Kilted  or  Highland  Costume,  as  worn  by  the 
Royal  Princes,  may  be  seen  at 

_ Warwick  House,  142  and  144,  Regent  Street. 

FOR  LADIES. 

NICOLL’S  PATENT  HIGHLAND  CLOAK 

is  a  combination  of  utility,  elegance,  and  comfort.  No  Lady  having  seen  or 
used  such  in  travelling,  for  morning  wear  or  for  covering  full  dress,  would  willingly  be 
without  one.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  old  Spanish  Roquelaire,  and  has  an  elastic 
Capucinc  Hood.  It  is  not  cumbersome  or  heavy,  and  measures  from  12  to  16  yards 
round  the  outer  edge,  falling  in  graceful  folds  from  the  shoulders;  but  by  a  mechanical 
contrivance  (such  being  a  part  of  the  Patent)  the  wearer  can  instantly  form  semi¬ 
sleeves,  and  thus  leave  the  arms  at  liberty  :  at  the  same  time  the  Cloak  can  be  made 
as  quickly  to  resume  its  original  shape.  The  materials  chiefly  used  for  travelling 
are  the  soft  neutral-coloured  Shower-proof  Woollen  Cloths  manufactured  by  this  firm, 
but  for  the  promenade  other  materials  arc  provided.  The  price  will  he  Two  Guineas 
and  a  Half  for  each  Cloak  ;  but  with  the  Mlcanique  and  a  lined  Hood,  a  few  shillings 
more  arc  charged.  This  department  is  attended  to  by  Cutters,  who  prepare  Mantles 
ot  all  kinds,  with  Velvet,  Fur,  or  Cloth  .Jackets,  either  for  in  or  out-door  use.  These 
at  all  times — like  this  Firm’s  Riding  Habit — are  in  good  taste,  and  fit  well.  Female 
attendants  may  also  be  seen  for  Pantalons  des  Dames  a  Cheval,  partially  composed  of 
Chamois.  As  no  measure  is  required,  the  Patent  Highland  Cloak  can  be  sent  at  once 
to  any  part  ot  the  Country,  and  is  thus  well  adapted  for  a  gift. 

H.  J.  and  I),  Nicoll,  Warwick  House,  142  and  141,  Regent  Street,  London. 

NICOLL’S  PATENT  CAPE  PALE  T  0  T 

offers  the  following  desideratum  The  Cape  descends  from  the  front  part  of 
the  shoulders  and  forms  a  species  of  sleeve  for  each  arm ;  both  are  at  perfect  freedom, 
having  to  pass  through  enlarged  apertures  in  the  side  or  body  of  the  Paletot :  these 
apertures,  however,  are  duly  covered  by  the  Cape,  which  does  not  appear  at  the  back 
part  of  the  Paletot,  but  only  in  the  front,  and  thus  serves  to  form  hanging  sleeves,  at 
the  same  time  concealing  the  hands  when  placed  in  the  pockets.  The  garment  is 
altogether  most  convenient  and  graceful  in  appearance,  and  can  in  London  alone  be 
had  ot  lb  J.  and  D.  Nicoll,  lit,  116, 11H,  and  120,  Regent  Stkebt;  and  22,  Cornhill. 

Cl  ACTION.  —  In  consequence  of  many  impudent  attempts  to 
J  deceive  the  public,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  all  Messrs.  NICOLL’S  Manu¬ 
factures  may  be  distinguished  by  a  trade  mark,  consisting  of  a  silk  label  attached  to 
each  specimen.  To  copy  this  is  fraud,  and  may  be  thus  detected:  if  the  garment  is 
dark-coloured,  the  label  has  a  black  ground,  with  the  firm’s  name  and  address  woven 
by  the  Jacquard  loom  in  gold-coloured  silk  j  if  the  garment  is  light-coloured,  the  label 
has  a  pale  drab  ground,  and  red  letters.  Each  garment  is  marked  in  plain  figures,  at 
a  fixed  moderate  price,  and  is  of  the  best  materials. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL  have  recognised  Agents  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Colonies,  and  any  information  forwarded  through  them  will  be  tliank- 
lully  acknowledged  or  paid  for,  so  that  the  same  may  lead  to  the  prosecution  of  any 
person  copying  their  trade  mark,  or  making  an  unfair  use  of  their  name :  that  is  to 
say,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  he  calculated  to  mislead. 

(Signed)  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL, 

_ _ REGENT  STREET  and  CORNHILL,  London. 

WEDDING  AND  VISITING  CARDS  ENGRAVED  AND 

PRINTED,  by  first-class  workmen,  at  LI M BIRD’S,  31 1,  STRAND,  opposite 
aterloo-bridge.  Wedding  Stationery,  Heraldic  Engraving,  Die-sinking,  and  Plates 
tbrJWarking  Linen,  Books,  &c.— Limbikd’s,  3  44,  Strand,  W.C. 

NO  CHARGE  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  AND 

ENVELOPES  WITH  ARMS,  CREST,  OR  INITIALS— RODRIGUES’ 
Superior  Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size, 
5  quires  for  6d. ;  Thick  Ditto,  5  quires  for  Is.;  Superfine  Foolscap,  9s.  per  ream;  Sermon 
1  aper,  4s.  fid.  per  ream;  Black-bordered  Note,  6s.  per  ream;  Black-bordered  Envelopes, 
Jj-  P®F 1 1®?-  _  Card-plate  elegantly  engraved,  and  100  Cards  printed  for  4s.  6d. 
t,  i  ,  CARDS,  Enamelled  Envelopes  stamped  in  Silver;  “At  Homes,”  and 
Breakiast  Invitations,  in  the  latest  fashion.— Observe— at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’, 
42,  Piccadilly,  two  doors  from  Sackville-street. 

GEOLOGY  and  MINERALOGY. — Elementary  Collections, 
which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  can 
be  had  at  2,  5,  10,  20,  50,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  Tennant,  Mineralogist  to  Her 
M?Jes<7»  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books,  & c. 

Mr.  1  ennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

WIIAI  WILL  .THIS  COST  TO  PRINT?  is  a  thought  often 

occurring  to  literary  minds,  public  characters,  and  persons  of  benevolent 
An  immcdiate  answer  to  the  inquiry  may  be  obtained,  on  application  to 
RICHARD  BARRETT,  13,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON.  It.  B.  is  enabled  to  execute 
every  description  of  Printing  on  very  advantageous  terms,  his  office  being  furnished 
with  a  large  and  choice  assortment  of  Types,  Steam  Peinting  Machines 
Hydbaclic  and  other  Presses,  and  every  modern  improvement  in  the  Printing  Art! 
A  Specimen  Boo*  of  Types,  and  information  for  authors,  sent  on  application  by 
Richard  Babbeit,  13,  Mark-lane,  London. 


The  architectural  museum, 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM,  W. 

SESSION  1868-9. 

Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  the  following  Wednesday  Evenings:— 

Dec.  8.— Common  Sense  of  Art.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. 

22.— Conventional  Ornament  of  Thirteenth  Century.  William  Burges,  Esq. 
Jan.  19. — Painting  of  the  Ancients.  Frederick  P.  Cockerell,  Esq. 

Feb.  2. — Application  of  Art  in  Manufactories.  .  J.  G.  Ciiace,  Esq. 

16.— System  of  Applying  Colour  during  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Centuries.  Octavius  Hudson,  Esq. 

March  2. — To  the  Art-workmen — On  the  Application  of  Ornament.  Joseph  Clarke, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 

16.— Refinement  in  Architecture.  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit. 

— Presentation  of  Prizes — Lecture  on  Form  and  Colour.  G.  Scharf,  Juu., 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  , 

Cards  will  be  sent  to  Subscribers. 

GEO.  GILBERT  SCOTT,  A.R.A.,  Ti 
 JOSEPH  CLARKE,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 


D 


Now  ready, 

E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  PATENT  PLAYING  CARDS  — 

Floral,  Tartan,  and  Gold  Backs,  for  the  Present  Season. 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  FINE  ART  DRAWING  PENCILS. 

— Manufactured  on  a  new  principle ;  firm  of  point,  rich  in  colour,  and  easy  of 
erasure.  A  good  Pencil  at  a  moderate  price. 

Just  published, 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  IMPROVED  INDELIBLE  RED 

LETTER  DIARY  AND  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1859— Three  Sizes  for  tho 
Pocket,  in  Velvet,  Russia,  Morocco,  and  other  Cases. 


D 

House 


E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARY  AND 

IMPROVED  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1859.— For  the  Desk  and  Counting 

! ;  size,  7?  by  4j(  inches. 


D 


E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  CALENDAR  AND 

ALMANACK,  1859. — Two  sizes,  for  the  Card  Case  or  Pocket  Book. 


D 


E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  ILLUMINATED  CARD 

CALENDARS,  1859. — Royal  8vo,  and  Royal  4to. 


D 


E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  SHEET 

ALMANACK,  1859. — Printed  in  Three  Colours;  size,  20$  by  16)  inches. 


1  DIARIES,  ALMANACKS,  POCKET-BOOKS,  &c.  &c. 

^  ^ *  Twopence  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  by  S.  and  T.  GILBERT, 

Free-Trade  Booksellers,  4,  Copthall  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C.  All 
warranted  perfect  in  every  respect  and  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  full  price  were 
paid.  Copy  the  Address. _ 

TO  THE  CLERGY  AND  CANDIDATES  FOR  ORDERS. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  CHARACTERS.  —  SEVENTY  -  SIX 

PRACTICAL  SERMONS  by  a  Sussex  Clergyman.  Small  4to  size  for  pulpit, 
price  £1  5s.— Also,  by  the  same  Author,  a  Series  of  FIFTY-SIX  ON  MISCELLANEOUS 
SUBJ  ECTS,  price  Three  Guineas.  One,  as  a  specimen,  (to  be  returned  if  the  6et  is  not 
taken)  will  be  sent  for  inspection  on  receipt  of  4  postage  stamps. 

Address,  Richard  Gordon,  2,  Catherine-street,  Caledonian-road,  London,  N. 

MUDIES’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 


FRESH  COPIES  of  each  of  the  FOLLOWING  WORKS  are 

added  as  freely  as  Subscribers  may  require  them : — 

Ellis’s  Visits  to  Madagascar — Henry  tiie  Third  of  France,  by  Miss  Fbeee — 
Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization — A  Yeah  in  TnE  Two  Sicilies,  by  Julia 
Kavanagh— Sleeman’s  Journey  through  Oede— King’s  Italian  Valleys  of 
the  Alps— The  Ladies  of  Bevee  Hollow— Mansel’s  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought — Sanford’s  Historical  Studies  — Life  of  Mary  Anne  Sciummel- 
penninck — New  Editions  of  Works  by  Carlyle,  De  Quinccy,  Dickens,  Kingsley, 
Thackeray,  Professor  Wilson,  &c.  &c. 

The  present 'rate  qf  increase  exceeds  ONE  M  UN DEED  THOUSAND  VOLUMES 

per  Annum. 

Single  Subscription— ONE  GUINEA  per  Annum. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON;  AND  CEOSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

rpHE  AQUARIUM.  —  LLOYD’S  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST, 

_L  128  Pages,  and  88  Cuts,  for  14  Stamps. 

W.  Alfred  Lloyd,  Portland-road,  London,  W. 

CHEAP  BOOKS.— Surplus  Copies  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Life — 

George  Stephenson’s  Life— Boutell’s  Manual  of  Arehieology — Dr.  Livingstone’s 
Africa — Several  Volumes  of  Bohn’s  Standard  Library— and  many  other  books,  are 
now  ON  SALE  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  at  greatly  reduced,  prices.  Catalogues  sent 
post  free. — Bull’s  Library,  19,  Holies-street,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W. 

TTALIAN  BOOKS.— BERNARD  QUA  HITCH  has  for  Sale  the 

J.  Works  of  Alfieri,  Ariosto,  Boccaccio,  Dante,  Guicciardini,  Machiavelli,  Metastasio, 
Muratori,  Petrarcha,  Tasso,  Villani;  also  many  Dictionaries  and  Grammars  of  all  the 
Italian  Dialects.  Catalogue  gratis. 

_ B.  Quaritch,  15  and  16,  Castle-street,  Leieester-squarc. _ 

AS  A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT,  superb  in  appearance,  and 
magnificently  illustrated,  “JOHN  CASSELL’S  ART  TREASURES  EXHI¬ 
BITION”  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  forms  a  splendid  Volume,  620  pages,  imperial  8vo, 
and  contains  280  Engravings,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  Bound  in  extra 
cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  it  is  published  at  the  very  moderato  price  of  Ss.  Od.  No  con¬ 
ception  can  lie  formed,  from  any  written  description,  of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
illustrations.  The  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  Great  Masters,  including  Wilkie,  Landseer, 
Westall,  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Lawrence,  Gainsborough,  Constable,  Millais,  Leslie, 
Lance,  Burnett,  Stone,  Elmore,  &c.;  also,  A.  Durer,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  Claude 
Lorrain,  P.  Potter,  Ostade,  Bcrglicm,  Jordaens,  Cuyp,  Ruysdael,  Oudry,  &c.  &c.,  arc 
faithfully  reproduced.  Letterpress  descriptions  of  the  Engravings,  and  interesting 
Memoirs  of  the  Artists,  accompany  the  Illustrations. 

_ _ _  London :  Kent  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

AS  A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT,  or  an  elegant  Birth-day  Gift 
to  a  lady.  “THE  LADIES’  TREASURY,”  Vols.  I.  and  II.  are  most  appropriate. 
They  form  beautiful  volumes  for  the  drawing-room  table.  They  contain  not  only  a 
series  of  the  finest  engravings  on  wood  ever  executed,  but  the  literary  contents  aro 
highly  entertaining  and  instructive.  The  most  comprehensive  and  casily-to-be- 
acquired  lessons  in  French  and  German  arc  given.  Instructions  in  lady’s  needle  and 
other  works,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Warren,  surpass  every  thing  hitherto  published, 
and  for  beauty  and  elegance  of  design  may  be  appropriately  denominated  fine  art  for 
ladies.  There  are  directions  for  making  flowers  in  paper  and  in  wax.  The  articles  on 
“Conduct  and  Carriage,"  and  “  Wedded  Life,”  by  a  lady  of  fashion,  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  all  ladies  who  desire  to  be  correct  in  their  intercourse  with  society. 
Dr.  DeUrlovc’s  “  Letters  to  a  Lady,”  and  Aunt  Deborah’s  Receipt-book,  give  valuable 
directions  as  to  domestic  matters.  The  entertaining  portion  consists  of  talcs  of  a  high 
order,  including  “Lucy  Blair,”  "Unmeaning  Attentions,”  “The  Luckless  Flirt,” 
“  The  Old  Bachelor,"  &e.  Each  voluino  contains  about  130  illustrations.  Price,  in 
handsome  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each;  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d.,  or  the  two  volumes  bound  in  one  for 
14s.,  or  gilt  edges,  15s. 

Loudon;  Ward  and  Lock,  158,  Fleet-street, 


Nov.  13,  1858.] 
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Sixth  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. 

HANDY  BOOK  ON  PROPERTY  LAW. 

By  Lobd  St.  Leonards.  * 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. - 

This  day  is  published,  price  Is. ;  per  post  Is.  ld- 

/"vPTNION  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  ST.  ANDREWS  ON 

(J  THE  APPEAL  OF  THE  REV.  P.  CHEYNE,  delivered  at  the  Episcopal 
Synod  holden  at  Edinburgh,  November  4th,  1858. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. _ 

In  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

npHE  EIGHTEEN  CHRISTIAN  CENTURIES.  By  the  Rev. 

J  James  White,  Author  of  “Landmarks  of  the  History  of  England,  &c.  _ 

“  An  invaluable  manual  alike  to  the  old  and  young  reader  .  ...  It  may  with  justice 
to  Mr.  White's  industry  and  sagacity  be  said,  that  no  even  the  first 

omitted  that  lias  any  bearing  on  the  general  history  of  Chnstendom  fiom  the  first 
a.d.  to  the  close  of  the  last  century."  Globe. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. _ 

Price  5s. 

By  Rev.  Henry  Sulivan,  M.A.,  Rector 


ON  TUESDAY  NEXT, 

UN  DEBAT  SUR  L’INDE  AU  PARLEMENT 
ANGLAIS. 

Par  le  Comte  be  MONT  ALEMBERT. 

W.  JEFFS,  FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER,  BURLINGTON  ARCADE; 

AND  69,  KING’S  ROAD,  BRIGHTON. 

*£*  The  above  Work  has  been  suppressed  in  France,  and  subjected  to 
State  prosecution. 


PARISH  SERMONS 

of  Yoxall,  Staffordshire. 

Rivington,  London  ;  Lomax,  Lichfield. 


In  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

HYMNS  AND  HYMN-BOOKS,  with  a  Few  Words  on 

Anthems:  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  William  Upton  Ricdams,  M.A.,  from  William 

John  Blew.  .  . 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. _ _ _ __ 

In  8vo,  price  19s.,  Vol.  III.‘  (Galatians  to  Philemon),  Second  Edition,  of 

rnilE  GREEK  TESTAMENT:  with  a  Critically  Revised  Text ; 

I.  a  Digest  of  various  Readings ;  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic 
Usage;  Prolegomena;  and  a  copious  Critical  and  Exegetical  Lommentaiy  in  L  gl  . 
For  the  Use  of  Theological  Students  and  Ministers.  By  Henry  Alfokd,  L.D.,  Dean 
of  Canterbury.  The  Concluding  Volume  is  in  preparation. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place,  London ;  and  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 

In  12mo,  price  Gd. 

FEW  HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  ON  THE  TRAINING  OF 

THEIR  YOUNG  CHILDREN.  A  Fragment  from  the  German. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place.  _ _ _ 


A 


In  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  Gd. 

rPHE  OUTCAST  AND  THE  POOR  OF  LONDON;  or,  our 

1  Present  Duties  towards  the  Poor.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Meybick,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. _ 

In  Small  8vo,  price  5b.,  the  Fifth  Edition  of 

CJ  ICKNESS,  ITS  TRIALS  AND  BLESSINGS. 

•O  Rivingtons,  Waterloo-Placo. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  PRAYERS  FOR  THE  SICK  AND  DYING.  Third 

Edition.  2s.  6d. 

2.  HELP  AND  COMFORT  FOR  THE  SICK  POOR.  Second 

Edition.  Is.  __ 

3.  HINTS  ON  THE  SERVICE  FOR  THE  VISITATION  OF 

THE  SICK.  2s. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

HYMNS  AND  POEMS  FOR  THE  SICK— FOURTH  EDITION. 

In  Small  8vo,  price  6s.  6d. 

Hymns  and  poems  for  the  sick  and  suffering. 

In  connexion  with  the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  Selected  from 
various  Authors.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  V.  Fosbeby,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of 

SUThi"1  Volume  contains  233  separate  pieces;  of  which  about  ninety  are  by  writers  who 
lived  prior  to  the  18th  Century  :  the  rest  are  modern,  and  some  of  these  original. 
Amongst  the  names  of  the  writers  (between  seventy  and  eighty  m  number)  occur  those 
of  Sir  J.  Beaumont — Sir.  T.  Browne— F.  Davison— Elizabeth  of  Bohemia— P.  Fletcher 
— G.  Herbert — Dean  Hickes— Bp.  Ken— Norris—  Quarles— Sandys— Lp.  J.  1  aylor— 
Henry  Vaughan— and  Sir  H.  Wottou.  And  of  Modern  writers :  Miss  L.  B.  Barrett— 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford— S.  T.  Coleridge— Sir  R.  Grant— Miss  E.  Taylor— W.  Wordsworth 
— Rev.  Messrs.  Chandler — Keble — Lyte — Monsell — Moultrie  and  lrencn. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 


v 


On  the  20th  will  be  published,  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

A  R  I  U  M.  A  Novel. 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street. 


Now  ready,  in  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  TWO  BRIDES;  or,  the  French  Chateau  and  the  English 

Home.  By  F.  Baldwen.  This  is  a  tale  of  great  interest  and  beauty. 

London :  James  Blackwood,  Paternoster-row  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  5s.  post  free, 

Tales  for  the  twilight.  By  j.  verey. 

“  ‘  The  Face  at  the  Window  ’  is  a  really  good  story."—  Illustrated  Times. 
London:  James  Blackwood,  Paternoster-row. 


This  day,  price  6d. ;  by  post  7d., 

npHE  THEOLOGICAL  FACULTIES  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 

]  UNIVERSITIES  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  UNIVERSITY  REFORM.  A  Letter 
to  H.  M.  University  Commissioners  for  Scotland.  By  Principal  Tullock,  St.  Andrews. 
Edinburgh:  Sutherland  and  Kxox. 


THE  PAPER  DUTY. 

Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling. 

THHE  CASE  STATED  FOR  ITS  IMMEDIATE  REPEAL. 

{  London  :  James  Ridgway,  169,  Piccadilly ;  \V.  Kent  and  Co.,  86,  Fleet-street,  and 
51,  Paternostev-row  ;  Mann,  Nephews,  39,  CornhiU.  Edinburgh:  Grant  and  Son 
Glasgow:  R.  Griffin  and  Co.  Dublin:  William  Robertson. _ 


REV.  F.  D.  MAURICE'S 
METAPHYSICAL 


PHILOSOPHY 


a  ORAL  AND 

_  Crown  8vo. 

ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY.  Third  Edition.  5s. 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  FIRST  SIX  CENTURIES.  3s.  Gd. 
MEDIAEVAL  PHILOSOPHY.  5s. 

MODERN  PHILOSOPHY.  In  the  Fress. 

London  and  Glasgow  :  Richard  Griffin  and  Co. _ 


TO  CLERGYMEN. 

In  1  Volume,  12mo,  price  6s. 

rpFE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  PREACHER:  One  Hundred 

|  Practical  Sermons.  Selected  by  an  English  Clergyman. 

“  The  selection  is  one  that  must  make  it  most  acceptable  to  a  very  large  class  of 
Ministers  The  style  is  terse,  simple,  and  unadorned.  We  know  of  no  similar  work 
which  can  be  more  safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  curates  and  ministers  of  the 

Gospel.” — Leader.  _  , 

London ;  Thomas  Jeeps,  12,  Paternoster-row. 


hora:  subsecivj:. 


Just  ready,  Crown  Octavo,  price  9s. 

LOCKE  AND  SYDENHAM 

WITH  OTHER  OCCASIONAL  PAPERS. 

By  JOHN  BROWN,  M.D. 

Fellow  and  Librarian  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physieiaus  of  Edinburgh. 

EDINBURGH:  THOMAS  CONSTABLE  AND  CO. 

LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  FOR  THE  SEASON, 

Published  this  day,  in  1  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  with  Thirty  Illustrations,  beautifully 
bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  TRAVELS  AND  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES 
0E  BARON  MUNCHAUSEN. 

The  above  old  favourite,  in  a  new  dress,  will  be  gladly  welcomed,  a  good  edition  of 
the  work  having  long  been  wanted.  It  is  now  ottered  illustrated  with  inimitable 
humour  by  Alfred  Crowquill,  in  Ten  Chromo-lithographic  Plates,  and  I  \venty 
Woodcuts.  The  binding  has  been  executed  by  the  Messrs.  W estley  in  their  best  style. 

TRUBNER  AND  CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


NEW  WrORK  ON  MEXICO. 

COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  HUMBOLDT. 


MEXICO  AND  THE  MEXICANS: 

LANDSCAPES  AND  POPULAR  SKETCHES. 

By  C.  SARTORIUS. 

With  Steel  Engravings  by  distinguished  Artists  prom  Original  Designs 
by  MARITZ  RUGENDAS. 

One  splendid  4to  Vol.,  200  pages  of  Letter-press,  and  18  Engravings,  price  18s. 

“  You  have  asked  for  my  opinion  of  Sartorius’  Book  on  Mexico;  with  pleasure  I  comply 
with  your  request,  since  I  have  derived  great  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  the  book. 
I  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  most  original  work  written  about  New  Spain 
since  the  Essai  Politique  of  Baron  Humboldt,  and  as  it  treats  about  matters  which  the 
greatest  of  travellers  has  scarce  touched  upon,  it  may  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
political  essay  in  originality  and  observation.  It  is  certainly  the  only  book  upon 
Mexico  (known  to  me)  at  all  worthy  of  such  companionship ;  of  course  the  character 
of  the  two  books  is  widely  different,  and  Humboldt’s  work  may  be  regarded  as  the 
massive  frame,  which  the  later  observer  has  filled  with  a  flowery  picture  of  detail ;  after 
having  read  some  scores  of  books  upon  Mexico  and  its  people,  alike  flippant,  vapid, 
and  gossipy,  it  is  refreshing  to  peruse  a  work  of  such  original  and  varied  observation. 
— Extract  from  a  letter  of  Captain  hlayne  Keid  to  the  Publishers. 

TRUBNER  AND  CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. _ ___ 


MR.  FOX  TALBOT’S  NEW  INVENTION. 

PHOTOGLYPHIC  ENGRAVING. 

With  No.  10  of  the 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS, 

Published  on  FRIDAY,  November  12th,  are  given  IMPRESSIONS  FROM  PLATES 
FURNISHED  BY  MR.  TALBOT,  as  obtained  by  this  highly  valuable  and  important 
process. — The  “Photographic  News”  is  published  every  Friday,  price  3d.  Adver¬ 
tisements  are  received  up  to  Thursday,  6  p.m  . 

N.b  —The  Early  Numbers  of  the  “  Photographic  News  have  been  reprinted,  and 
may  now  be  had  complete. _ 

LONDON:  PETTER  AND  GALPIN,  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD,  E.C. 

THE  ONLY  AUTHORIZED  AND  COMPLETE  TRANSLATION. 

On  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.,  will  be  published,  price  Is.,  by  post  for  14  stamps, 

N  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  OF  A  DEBATE  ON  INDIA 

r.  JN  THE  ENGLISH  PARLIAMENT.  By  M.  le  Comte  de  Montalembebt. 
This  is  the  only  authorized  and  complete  English  Translation  of  M.  de  Montalembert's 
Article  in  the  Correspondant. 

Published  by  William  Francis  Graham,  at  the  Office  of  the  “Continental  Review,” 
1a,  Bedford-strcet,  Strand,  Loudon. 


rpHE  STATESMAN  of  THIS  DAY,  price  5d.  unstamped,  will 

A  contain,  among  other  articles,  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  J.  Russell,  M.P. 
-Arhe  Americanization  of  the  Church  of  England— Extension  of  the  Suffrage);.  Reform 
—The  Dry  Rot  in  Roman-Catholic  Literature— American  Slavery  and  Mississippi 
Bondholders — Let  us  Worship  Mammon— A  Word  to  the  Liberal  Party,  by  One  of 
Themselves — Derbyism  versus  “American”  Ideas  Millennial  Sophisms  and  Pacific 
Gunmakers— The  Ministerial  Reform  Bill— American  Republicanism  versus  English 
Democracy— The  Jesuits  of  Europe,  No.  3.  The  Book  World:  Topics  for  Indian 
Statesmen,  Things  not  Generally  known,  &c.,  &c. 

Publishing  Office,  204,  Strand,  W.C. _ 

WORKS  BY  MR,  BORLASE  CHILDS,  F.R.C.S.  by  Exam. 

Surgeon  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital ;  Surgeon-in-Chief  City  Police  Force,  &c. 

ON  °  THE  IMPROVEMENT  AND  PRESERVATION  OF 

THE  FEMALE  FIGURE. 

URETHRITIS,  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES;  with  a  Short 
Historical  Sketch  of  Syphilis. 

Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. 

LECTURES  ON  INJURIES  INCIDENTAL  TO  WARFARE. 

London ;  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street,  W. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


[Nov.  13,  1858. 


Just  published,  a  New  and  Handsomer  Edition,  with  many  improvements  for  readier 
reference,  the  Rubrics  printed  iu  red,  and  with  red  lines  round  each  page, 

DAILY  CHURCH  SERVICES.  In  One  Portable  Volume, 

containing  the  Prayers  and  Lessons  for  Daily  Use;  or,  the  Course  of  Scripture 
Readings  for  the  Year,  authorized  by  the  Church.  Also,  a  Table  of  the  Proper  Lessons 
for  Sundays  and  Holy  days,  with  references  to  the  pages.  Trice,  bound,  12s.;  morocco, 
16s.;  best  morocco,  18s. 

This  Volume  will  be  found  equally  useful  to  those  who  read  the  Church  Service  at 
home,  as  for  those  who  use  it  at  church,  as  the  Lessons  and  Services  for  every  day  are 
distinctly  marked,  forming  a  very  suitable  book  for  a  present. 

Oxford  and  London :  John  Hbnry  and  Jambs  Parker. 

Eighth  Edition,  roan,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.;  morocco,  4s.  6d. 

DAILY  STEPS  TOWARDS  HEAVEN,  a  small  Pocket 

Volume,  containing  a  few  Practical  Thoughts  on  the  Gospel  History,  with  Texts 
for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  commencing  with  Advent. 

_ Oxford  and  London :  John  Hexry  and  James  Parker, _ 

A  New  Editiou,  8vo,  12s. 

Lectures  upon  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 

THE  FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES,  from  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  Year  313.  By  Edward  Burton,  D.D.,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon 
of  Christ  Church.  Fourth  Edition. 

Oxford  and  London :  John  Henry  and  James  Pabker. 


Now  ready,  the  Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised,  with  a  New  Index, 

8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

HKAINH  AIA9HKH.  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  with 
English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Burton,  D.D.,  some  time  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Oxford  and  London :  John  Henry  and  James  Parker. 

Now  complete, 

A  PLAIN  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  FOUR  HOLY  GOSPELS, 

intended  chiefly  for  Devotional  Reading. 

ST.  MATTHEW.'  Two  Vols.,  7s.  I  ST.  LUKE.  Two  Vols.,  7s. 

ST.  MARK.  Is.  6d.  |  ST.  JOHN.  Two  Vols.,  10s. 

The  Complete  Set,  cloth  lettered,  £1  8s.  6d.j  in  strong  binding,  £2  2s. 

NINETY  SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  FAMILY  READING, 

following  the  Course  of  the  Christian  Seasons.  By  the  Author  of  the  “  Plain  Com¬ 
mentary."  Complete  in  Two  Vols.,  cloth,  89. 

Oxford  and  London :  Jo H .v  Henry  and  James  Parker. 

Now  ready,  the  Sixth  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

DISCOURSES  ON  PROPHECY ;  in  which  are  considered  its 

Structure,  Use,  and  Inspiration.  Being  the  substance  of  Twelve  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Right  Reverend 
William  Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  By  John  Davison,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Oxford  :  John  Henry  and  James  Parker  ;  and  377,  Strand,  London. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

AniSTORY  OF  THE  ROOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  AND 

OTHER  AUTHORIZED  BOOKS,  from  the  Reformation;  and  an  Attsmpt  to 
ascertain  how  the  Rubrics,  Canons,  and  Customs  of  the  Church  have  been  understood 
and  observed  from  the  same  time;  with  an  Account  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  England 
from  1610  to  1660.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lathbuhy,  M. A.,  Author  of  "  A  History  of 
the  Convocation.”  “  The  Nonjurors,”  &c. 

Oxford  and  London  :  John  Henry  and  James  Parker. 

Feap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

PLAIN  SERMONS  ON  THE  PRAYER-BOOK.  By  a  Writer 

in  the  “  Tracts  for  the  Christian  Seasons." 

Oxford:  John  Henry  and  James  Parker;  and  377,  Strand,  London. 

In  Demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SO-CALLED  JANSENIST  CHURCH 

OF  HOLLAND  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  ils  Earlier  Annals,  and  some  Account  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Common  Life.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M. A.,  Author  of  “The 
History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church." 

Oxford  and  London :  John  Henry  and  James  Parker,  _ 

In  Feap.,  price  2s.  6d.  in  cloth, 

rpuE  CURE  OF  SOULS.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Arden,  M.A.,  Rector 

X  of  Winterbourne-Came,  and  Author  of  “  Brcviatcs  for  Holy  Scripture,"  &e. 

Oxford  and  London:  John  Henry  and  James  Parker. 

Just  published,  in  2  Vols.,  Feap.  8vo,  with  red  lines,  price  4s.  each  volume, 
a  New  Edition  of 

rpHE  RULE  AND  EXERCISE  OF  HOLY  LIVING.  By 

JL  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  In  which  are  described  the  means  and  instruments  of 
obtaining  every  virtue,  and  the  remedies  against  every  vice. 

THE  RULE  AND  EXERCISE  OF  HOLY  DYING.  By  Bishop 

Jeremy  Taylor.  In  which  are  described  the  means  and  instruments  of  preparing 
ourselves  and,  others  respectively  for  a  blessed  death,  &c. 

Oxford  and  London  :  JonN  Henry  and  James  Parker. 

In  Feap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Bishop, 

Memoir  of  the  life  of  john  Armstrong,  d.d., 

late  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahamstown.  By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Clewer.  With  an  Introduction  by  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

“  One  of  the  most  attractive  volumes  of  Christian  Biography  that  has  appeared  since 
Sargent's  weU-known  ‘  Life  of  Henry  Martyn.’  ” — Gentleman' s  Magazine. 

Also,  New  Editions  of  the  following  Works  by  the  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Grahamstown. 

PAROCHIAL  SERMONS.  Second  Edition.  Feap.  8vo, 

price  5s. 

THE  PASTOR  IN  HIS  CLOSET ;  or,  a  Help  to  the  Devotions 

of  the  Clergy.  Second  Edition.  Feap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

SERMONS  ON  THE  FESTIVALS.  Second  Edition. 

Feap.  8vo. 

In  the  press,  Feap.  8vo, 

ESSAYS  ON  CHURCH  PENITENTIARIES,  &c. 

Oxford  and  London:  JonN  IIenry  and  James  Parker. 

Just  published,  Feap.  8vo,  price  5s.  in  cloth, 

EDITATIONS  AND  SELECT  PRAYERS.  By  S.  Anselm, 

formerly  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D. 

Oxford  and  377,  Strand,  London:  John  Henry  and  James  Parker. 


M 


BOOKS  BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  “AMY  GRANT." 

DAWN  AND  TWILIGHT.  A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  “  Amy 

Grant,”  “  Two  Homes,”  &c.  2  Vols.,  Feap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s. 

THE  TWO  HOMES.  A  Tale.  I5y  the  Author  of  “Amy 

Grant.”  Feap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

AMY  GRANT;  or.  The  One  Motive.  A  Tale  designed 
principally  for  the  Teachers  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor.  A  Second  Edition.  Feap. 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

_ Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London  :  John  Henry  and  James  Parker. 

Kenneth  :  or,  the  rear-guard  of  the  grand 

ARMY.  By  the  Author  of  the  “Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  “Heartsease,”  See.,  &c. 
Third  Edition.  Feap.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  5s. 

Oxford  and  London :  John  Henry  and  James  Parker. 


Just  published,  Feap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

THE  SCHOLAR  AND  THE  TROOPER;  or,  Oxford  during 

the  Great  Rebellion.  By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Heygate,  M.A. 

“Mr.  Heygate  has  managed  these  discussions  with  much  skill,  and  the  chapters  in 
which  they  occur  will  certainly  not,  as  he  seems  to  apprehend,  be  condemned  as  dull. 
....  Within  those  three  years  the  star  of  the  King  rose  high,  and  set  again  for  ever. 
Mr.  Heygate  lias  filled  his  canvas  witli  figures  full  of  life  and  individual  character,  and 

has  sketched  them  with  discriminating  sympathy . We  may  congratulate  Mr. 

Heygate  upon  having  repaired  the  neglect  of  his  ‘  constitutional’  privileges  as  an 
undergraduate.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  has  not  only  collected  the  historical 
materials  of  his  narrative  with  conscientious  perseverance,  but  has  surveyed  the  actual 
scenes  of  contest  with  a  learned  eye.  The  result  is  a  vivid  and  truthful  picture,  in 

which  we  lose  sight  of  the  labour  in  our  admiration  of  the  art . There  is  nothing 

in  the  spirit  or  the  conduct  of  the  story  which  is  not  worthy  of  cordial  acceptance  ; 
and  it  has  passages  which  no  vulgar  pen  could  have  written,  and  which  few  will  read 
unmoved.” — Saturday  Review,  September  4th,  1858. 

“This  is  decidedly  the  best  book  of  its  kind  which  we  have  yet  had  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Heygate.  It  exhibits  in  undiminished  force  the  lively  interest  its  author  takes  in 

the  historical  period  to  which  it  relates . We  commend  the  book  as  one  which 

Churchmen  may  well  introduce  into  their  homes  and  their  parish  libraries.  It  is 
not  every  book  on  the  Great  Rebellion  that  so  much  can  be  said  of." — Guardian. 
October  13th,  1858. 

_ _ Ox  lord  and  London:  John  Henry  and  James  Parker. _ 

This  day,  in  2  Vols.  Feap.  8vo,  price  10s.  cloth, 

MIGNONETTE  ;  a  Sketch.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Curate  of 

Holy  Cross." 

_ Oxford  and  London :  JonN  Henry  and  James  Parker. 

Nearly  ready,  Feap.  8vo, 

p CONSIDERATIONS  RESPECTING  A  FUTURE  STATE:  in 

\J  Ten  Lectures,  originally  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas,  Stamford-hilL 
By  the  Rev.  Lewis  P.  Mercier,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  St.  John’s  Foundation  School, 
Walthamstow,  and  Assistant  Morning  Reader  at  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

_ _  London  and  Oxford:  John  Hknry  and  James  Parker. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MORNING  CLOUDS." 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  AFTERNOON  OF  UNMARRIED  LIFE.  By  the  Author 

of  “Morning  Clouds,”  the  Second  Edition  of  which,  price  5s.,  has  recently  been 


published. 


London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


THE  LATE  MADAME  PFEIFFER’S  TRAVELS. 

Lately  published,  in  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth, 

A  LADY’S  SECOND  JOUPNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

By  Ida  Pfeiffer,  Authoress  of  “A  Lady’s  Journey  Round  the  World which 
may  also  be  had,  price  2s.  Cd. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  price  8s.  6d.  cloth, 

Letters  written  during  the  siege  of  dei.hi. 

By  H.  H.  Greathed,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Commissioner  and  Political 
Agent  of  Delhi.  Edited  by  his  Widow. 

London :  Longman,  Bhown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  THOMAS  RAIKES’S  JOURNAL. 

Just  published,  in  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo,  with  Three  Portraits,  price  12s. 

rPHOMAS  RAIKES’S  JOURNAL  from  1831  to  1847  :  com- 

I  prising  Reminiscences  of  Social  and  Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  period.  The  Third  Edition,  complete  in  Two  Volumes,  price  12s. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternostor-row. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  1  Vol.  Square  Crown  8vo,  price  18s. 
handsomely  bound, 

WORDSWORTH’S  WHITE  DOE  OF  RYLSTONE.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Birket  Foster  from  original  and  authentic  Views  of  the  Localities 
mentioned  in  the  Poems. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MARY  ANNE  SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S  LIFE,  AND 
OF  HER  MEMOIRS  OF  PORT-ROYAL. 

Now  ready,  in  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

Life  of  mary  anne  schimmelpenninck.  Edited 

by  her  relation,  Christiana  C.  ITankin.  Second  Edition,  revised,  complete  in 
One  Volume. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a  New  Edition  of 

SELECT  MEMOIRS  OF  PORT-ROYAL.  By  Mary  Anne 

Schimmelpenninck. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


MR.  H.  TARVER’S  NEW  FRENCH  READING-BOOK. 

Just  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  5s.  6d.  cloth, 

T  E  CONTEUR  ;  or,  the  Story  Teller  :  A  French  Reading-Book, 

JLj  consisting  of  Tales  and  Plays,  interspersed  with  a  few  Pages  of  Correspondence, 
selected  for  the  use  of  Learners,  from  the  Works  of  Contemporary  French  Authors. 
With  short  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Idioms,  Peculiarities  of  Construction,  and  more 
difficult  Passages.  By  II.  Tarver,  French  Master,  Eton  College. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Patcrnostcr-row. _ 

Just  published,  Vol.  I.,  in  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

or,  the  Laws  of  the  Creation  and  the  Diffusion  of  Wealih  investigated  and 
explained.  Preceded  by  an  Examination  of  the  extant  and  prevailing  Principles  and 
System  of  Political  Economy.  By  William  Atkinson. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternostcr-row. _ 

PROFESSORS  MONIER  WILLIAMS  AND  COTTON  MATHER’S  HINDUSTANI 
GRAMMAR  AND  VOCABULARY,  IN  ENGLISH  TYPE. 

Just  published,  in  12rao,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

A  N  EASY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HIN- 

t\  DUSTANI;  in  which  the  English  Alphabet  is  adapted  to  the  Expression  of 
Hindustani  Words :  with  a  full  Syntax.  By  Monier  Williams,  M.A.  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  late  Professor  in  the  East  India  College,  Hailcybury.  Together  with  Selec¬ 
tions  in  Hindustani,  including  a  Vocabulary  and  Dialogues,  by  Cotton  Mather, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Hindustani  in  Addiscombc  College. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Patcrnostcr-row. _ 

NOW  READY. 

WORLD-NOTED  WOMEN;  or,  Types  of  Womanly  Attributes 
of  all  Lands  and  Ages.  By  Mary  Cowden  Clarke.  Seventeen  Steel  Plato 
Illustrations.  Imperial  8vo,  morocco  elegant,  £2  2s. 

NEW  AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA.  Vol.  III.  Royal  8vo, 

cloth,  18s. 

SPANISH  GRAMMAR  ON  THE  OLLENDORFF  METHOD. 

By  Velasquez  and  Simonnk.  12rao,  half-bound,  8s.  6d.  KEY  to  ditto,  6s. 

D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York ;  and  16,  Little  Britain,  London. _ 

Will  be  ready  with  the  Magazines,  November  30th,  price  One  Shilling, 

Vol.  I.  of  a  New  and  Revised  Edition  of 

rpnE  PARENTS’  CABINET  OF  AMUSEMENT  AND 

L  INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS.  The  Re-issue  of  this  highly  popular 
juvenile  work  will  comprise  Twelve  Monthly  Shilling  Volumes,  each  complete  in  itself, 
and  containing  128  pages,  with  Illustrations  in  Oil  Colours,  and  numerous  Woodcuts, 
and  bound  in  handsome  illustrated  boards. 

*.*  Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Comhill. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

BY 

E.  R.  HUMPHREYS,  LL.D. 

HEAD  MASTER  OF  CHELTENHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL; 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  OF  ENGLAND. 


CLASSICAL  WORKS. 

THIRD  DECADE  OF  LIVY,  with  copious  Notes  for 

Historical  Students.  Large  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

EXERCITATIONES  IAMBICiE.  Second  Edition,  much 

enlarged.  5s.  6d.  (Cambridge :  Macmillans.) 

LYRA  HELLENICA.  Translations  into  Greek  Iambics  of  all 

Passages  in  the  former  Work.  Handsomely  bound  in  Royal  8vo,  12s.  6d.  (To  be 
obtained  from  the  Author  by  Teachers  only.) 

MANUAL  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  PROSE  COMPO¬ 

SITION.  Price  3s.  6d.  (Oxford :  Pabkeb  and  Son.) 

KEY  TO  THE  MANUAL  OF  COMPOSITION. 

Price  3s.  6d.  (To  be  obtained  from  the  Author  by  Teacher a  only.) 

CIVIL  SERVICE  MANE  AES. 

MANUAL  OF  CIVIL  LAW.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s.  6d. 
MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  Third  Edition. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

MANUAL  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Second  Edition. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  IN  INDIA. 

Second  Edition.  Price  2s.  6d. 

LONDON:  LONGMANS  AND  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


DR.  BUCKLAND'S  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISE. 

In  2  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  price  24s.  clotli  extra, 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY.  By  the  late  Dr.  Buckland, 

Dean  of  Westminster.  A  New  Edition,  with  Additions  by  Professor  Owen, 
FES.-  Professor  Phillips,  M.A.,  M.D. ;  Mr.  Robebt  Bbown,  F.R.S.  Edited  by 
Fbancis  T.  Buckland,  M.A.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Steel  Portrait,  and 
Ninety  lull-page  Engravings. 

London :  Geobge  Roctledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-strcet. 

Price  Is.  6d.  boards,  or  2s.  cloth, 

THE  DERBY  MINISTRY.  A  Series  of  Cabinet  Pictures, 

Comprising  Sketches  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  The  Right  Hon.  B.  DTsraeli,  Lord 
Chelmsford,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  The  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Lord  Malmesbury,  The 
Eight  Hon.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  Sir  John  Pakington,  J.  Henley,  General  Peel,  Lord 
Stanley,  and  Lord  John  Manners. 

London :  Geobge  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-strcet. _ 

USEFUL  BOOKS. — NOW  READY. 

Price  2s.  6d.  each,  cloth, 

HOW  WE  ARE  GOVERNED;  or,  the  Crown,  the  Senate,  and 

the  Bench.  By  Albany  Fonblanque. 

THE  RIFLE,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT.  By  Hans  Busk,  M.A., 

First  Lieutenant  Victoria  Rifles.  With  Numerous  Illustrations. 

HANDY  BOOK  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW,  applicable  to 

Commercial  Transactions.  By  W.  Campbell  Sleigh,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

London :  Geobge  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. _ 

THE  MOST  SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

The  merrie  days  of  England:  sketches  of  the 

Olden  Time.  By  Edward  M'Deemott.  Illustrated  with  Twenty  large  Engrav¬ 
ings  from  Drawings  by  Joseph  Nash,  Birket  Foster,  George  Thomas,  Edward  Corbould, 
Ac.,  and  ornamented  with  numerous  Initial  Letters  and  Tail- Pieces  by  Harry  Rogers. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  decorated  in  the  manner  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
Crown  4to,  price  21s.,  morocco  elegant  or  antique,  34s. 

_ London  :  W.  Kent  and  Co.  (late  D.  Boguo),  86,  Fleet-street. _ 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN." 

Now  ready,  with  Engravings  of  the  great  Rosse  Telescope,  and  Davy’s  own  Model 
of  his  Safety-Lamp,  3s.  6d. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  SCIENCE,  Past  and  Present :  a  Book  for 

Old  and  Young.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  “  The  Year-Book  of  Facts." 
Contents  : — Introductory — Physical  Phenomena — Sound  and  Light — Astronomy — 
Geology  and  Paleontology — Meteorological  Phenomena — Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea — Phenomena  of  Heat — Magnetism  and  Electricity — The  Atlantic  Telegraph — 
Miscellanea. 

By  the  same  Author,  3s.  6d. 

THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN  FAMILIARLY 

EXPLAINED.  Twenty-second  Thousand. 

Kent  and  Co.  (late  Bogue),  Fleet-street. 


A  PERMANENT  AND  VALUABLE  PRESENT. 

New  Edition,  31s.  6d.  cloth;  or  42s.  strongly  bound  in  calf, 

W.EBSTER’S  QUARTO  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY", 

'  UNABRIDGED.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by  Professor 
Goodbich. 

“The  most  elaborate  and  successful  undertaking  of  the  kind  which  has  ever 
appeared.”— Times. 

“Is  the  best  and  most  useful  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  ever  published.  A 
very  manifest  improvement  on  Todd’s  Johnson,  and  contains  many  thousand  more 
words  than  that  or  any  other  English  Dictionary  hitherto  published.” — Examiner. 

“  Those  only  who  possess  this  work  can  estimate  its  value.  We  have  as  yet  not 
found  the  omission  of  any  word,  however  rare,  technical  or  scientific.”— Obseroer. 

*„*  In  ordering,  it  is  necessary  to  specify  the  Quabto  Edition,  which  is  the  only 
complete  one. 

W.  Kent  and  Co.  (late  D.  Bogue),  Fleet-street. _ 

NEW  ILLUMINATED  GIFT  BOOKS. 

Light  for  the  path  of  life  from  the  holy 

SCRIPTURES.  Every  page  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  from  Designs  by 
Mr.  Stanesby.  Small  4to,  extra  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  10s.  6d. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  14s.; 
or  best  turkey  morocco  antique,  18s. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  WEDDING  GIFT. 

THE  BRIDAL  SOUVENIR.  Every  page  richly  illuminated 

in  gold  and  colours,  and  bound  in  elegant  and  appropiate  binding.  4to,  21s.,  gilt  edges. 

“  A  splendid  specimen  of  decorative  art,  and  well  suited  for  a  bridal  gift.” — Literary 
Gazette. 

“  The  binding  in  gold  and  white,  with  moresque  ornamentation,  is  very  appropriate.” 
— Illustrated  London  News. 

“The  book  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  modern  publications.” — 
Art  Journal . 

Griffith  and  F  arran,  Corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 


WORKS  BY 

RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D. 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. 


BACON’S  ESSAYS,  with  Annotations.  Octavo.  Fourth 

Edition.  10s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC.  4s.  6d. ;  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 
ELEMENTS  OE  RHETORIC.  4s.  6d. ;  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 
INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES  ON  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.  8s. 

HISTORIC  DOUBTS  RELATLVE  TO  NAPOLEON 

BUONAPARTE.  Twelfth  Edition,  enlarged.  2s. 

EASY  LESSONS  ON  REASONING.  Eighth  Edition.  Is.  6d. 
EASY  LESSONS  ON  MONEY  MATTERS.  Fourteenth 

Edition.  Is. 

INTRODUCTORY  LESSONS  ON  MORALS.  Is.  Gd. 

INTRODUCTORY”  LESSONS  ON  THE  BRITISH  CON¬ 

STITUTION.  6d. 

THE  SCRIPTURE  DOCTRINE  CONCERNING  THE 

SACRAMENTS.  2s.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  OUR  LORD’S 

APOSTLES.  Second  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  SCRIPTURE  REVELATIONS 

RESPECTING  GOOD  AND  EVIL  ANGELS.  Second  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

VIEW  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE  REVELATIONS 

RESPECTING  A  FUTURE  STATE.  Seventh  Edition.  5s. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHRIST  DELINEATED  IN  TWO 

ESSAYS.  Fifth  Edition.  Octavo,  8s. 

ON  SOME  OF  THE  PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  CHRIS¬ 

TIAN  RELIGION.  Seventh  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

ON  SOME  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE 

WRITINGS  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL.  Seventh  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Octavo,  8s. 

ON  THE  ERRORS  OF  ROMANISM  HAVING  THEIR 

ORIGIN  IN  HUMAN  NATURE.  Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

ON  DANGERS  TO  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  WHICH  MAY 

ARISE  FROM  THE  TEACHING  OR  THE  CONDUCT  OF  ITS  PRO¬ 
FESSORS.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OE  PARTY" -FEELING  IN 

MATTERS  OF  RELIGION— Bampton  Lectures.  Third  Edition.  Octavo,  12s. 

CHARGES  AND  OTHER  TRACTS.  Octavo,  12s. 
SERMONS  ON  Y"ARIOUS  SUBJECTS.  Third  Edition, 

enlarged.  Octavo,  8s.  6d. 

INTRODUCTORY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVI¬ 

DENCES.  The  Fourteenth  Edition,  enlarged.  6d. 

INTRODUCTORY"  LESSONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF 

RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP :  a  Sequel  to  the  “  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences.” 
Second  Edition.  2s. _ 


LONDON :  JOHN  W.  PARKER  AND  SON,  WEST  STRAND. 


c 


In  a  few  days,  Octavo,  7d.  6d. 

AMBRIDGE  ESSAYS,  185  8. 

(CONCLUDING  THE  SERIES.) 

CONTENTS  : — 

Newspapers  and  their  Writers.  By  A.  J.  Beregford  Hope,  M.P. 

The  National  Defences  and  Organization  of  the  Militia  of  the  United  Kingdom . 

By  A.  Shafto  Adair. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney.  By  W.  Stigant. 

The  Ancient  Bashan  and  the  Cities  of  Og.  By  the  Rev.  Cyril  Graham. 
Commissioners  and  Colleges.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Campion. 

Egyptian  History.  By  C.  W.  Goodwin. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  Foolscap  Octavo,  4s. 

CECIL  AND  MARY;  or,  Phases  of  Life  and  Love.  By  Joseph 

Edwabd  Jackson. 

London  :  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day.  Seventh  and  Cheaper  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

jgSSAY'S  WRITTEN  IN  THE  INTERVALS  OF  BUSINESS. 

Lately  published, 

FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL.  New  Edition.  Two  Volumes,  9s. 
COMPANIONS  OE  MY"  SOLITUDE.  Fifth  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

SERMONS  FOR  THE  TIMES.  By  Charles  Kingsley, 

Rector  of  Eversley. 

By  the  same  Author, 

TWENTY"-FIVE  VILLAGE  SERMONS.  Fifth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 
ANDROMEDA  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Second  Edition.  5s. 
HYPATIA.  Third  Edition.  6s. 

YEAST  :  a  Problem.  Third  Edition.  5s. 

London:  John  W.  Paekee  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

NEW  POEM  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “RUINS  OF  MANY  LANDS.” 

On  the  18th  inst.  will  be  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

PLEASURE.  A  Poem  in  Seven  Books. 

“  Mr.  Nicholas  Michell  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  popular  pucts  of  the  time. 
New  Monthly  Magazine. 

London  :  William  Tegg  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside, 
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Just  published,  in  Imperial  Folio,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 


MESSRS.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS 

ABE  PBEPABING  FOB  PUBLICATION.— 

WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  WITH  IT? 

By  PISISTRATUS  CAXTON, 

Author  of  “  My  Novel,”  &c. 

4  Vols.  Post  Svo. 

[To  be  published  in  December, 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  COMMON  LIFE. 

By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES, 

Author  of  “  Sea-Side  Studies,”  the  “  Life  of  Goethe,”  &c. 

To  be  published  in  Numbers,  Monthly,  uniform  with  Professor  Johnston’s 
“  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.” 


POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  GOETHE. 

Translated  by  W.  EDMONDSTOUNE  AYTOUN,  D.C.L.; 
and  THEODORE  MARTIN. 

In  1  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  WHITE, 

Author  of  “  The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries,”  &c. 

In  Post  Svo. 


INQUIRY  INTO  THE  EVIDENCE 

RELATING  TO  THE 

CHARGES  BROUGHT  BY  LORD  MACAULAY 
AGAINST  WILLIAM  PENN. 

By  JOHN  PAGET. 

In  Fcap.  8vo.  [Oh  l»f  December. 


A  D  .A  M  BEDE. 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT, 

Author  of  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.” 

3  Vols.  Post  8vo. 


THE  LECTURES  OF  SIR  W.  HAMILTON,  BART. 

Edited  bv  the  Rev.  H.  L.  M ANSEL,  B.D.,  OXFORD:, 
and  JOHN  VEITCH,  A.M. 

In  Four  Vols.  8vo. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.,  on  METAPHYSICS,  will  be  published  in  December, 

THORNDALE;  OR,  THE  CONFLICT  OF  OPINIONS 

By  WILLIAM  SMITH. 

A  New  Edition,  revised.  Post  8vo. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  HENRY  DARWIN  ROGERS,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

State  Geologist,  Professor  of  Natural  nistory  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

By  Sir  ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  Bart.,  D.C.L. 

Vol.  VIII.,  concluding  the  Work. 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

Vol.  VIII.,  concluding  the  Work. 


THE  BOOK  OF  FARM  BUILDINGS. 

1'HEIIt  ABItANGEMENT  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  HENRY'  STEPHENS,  F.R.S.E.; 
and  ROBERT  SCOTT  BURN,  Engineer. 

In  1  Vol.,  uniform  with  the  "  Book  of  Farm  Implements  and  Machines,” 
by  the  same  Author. 

46,  GEOHGK  STREET,  EDINBURGH;  37,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO 

BLACK’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Series  or  SIX  MAPS,  suitable  foe  being  incorporated 

WITH  BECENT  EDITIONS. 

By  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  June.,  F.R.G.S. 


CONTENTS: — 

I.  NORTH  AMERICA,  with  an  Enlargement  of  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver’s  Island. 

II.  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

III.  SWEDEN  and  NORWAY— Baltic  Sea,  &c. 

IV.  EAST  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO,  and  Further  India,  Burmah 

Siam,  &c. 

V.  OCEANIA,  and  PACIFIC  OCEAN,  including  all  the  South  Sea 

Islands. 

VI.  CHART  of  the  ATLANTIC  OCEAN,  showing  the  various  Routes 

between  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  Line  of_the 
Atlantic  Telegkaph. 

To  these  is  added — A  Supplementaby  Map,  showing  Dr.  Living, 
stone’s  Route  across  the  Interior  of  Africa. 


The  following  is  a  List  of  the  principal  MAPS  added  to  the  more 
recent  Editions .- — 

The  WORLD,  on  Mercator’s  Projection,  Exhibiting  the  British  Possessions 
and  Ocean  Currents. 

CANADA,  in  2  Sheets;  the  East  Sheet  comprising  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Newfoundland. 

General  Map  of  the  UNITED  STATES,  showing  the  Railways,  Slave 

States,  &c. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  ARCTIC  REGIONS  and  BRITISH  AMERICA. 


Note. — Any  of  the  above  Maps  may  be  had  separately,  price  Is.  6 d,  each. 


In  Imperial  Folio,  elegantly  half-bound,  russia  or  morocco,  gilt 
leaves,  price  66s. 

BLACK’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

NEW  EDITION. 

A  Series  of  Sixty  Folio  Maps,  Engraved  and  Printed  in  Colours,  in  the 
first  stylo  of  the  Art ;  and  accompanied  by  Descriptions  of  the  various 
countries  of  the  World,  and  a  Complete  Index  of  66,000  Names. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Now  Edition  of  this  Atlas,  access  has  been 
obtained  to  the  most  recent  Government  Charts  and  Surveys;  and  the 
authentic  information  these  supply  has  been  embodied  along  with  the 
important  recent  Discoveries  of  British  and  Foreign  Travellers  and  Navi¬ 
gators,  including  the  celebrated  Maclure,  Barth,  and  Livingstone. 

“  This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  Atlas.” — Economist. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA, 

EIGHTH  EDITION. 

Now  ready,  Vols.  I.  to  XVI.,  quarto,  cloth,  profusely  Illustrated,  price  24s. 
each,  bringing  the  Work  down  to  the  Article  “  Ornithology.” 

“  In  editing  the  Encyclopaedia  Britnnnica,  care  seems  to  be  taken  to  show 
only  at  one  view  the  edifice  of  British  knowledge  in  the  present  day.  It  is 
essentially  an  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  dwelling  with  all  its  emphasis  upon 
things,  people,  and  opinions  that  concern  the  British  people  at  the  date  of 
publishing  this  eighth  edition.”’ — Examiner. 

“  The  work  is  one  to  be  proud  of,  and  its  very  excellence  renders  it  so 
indispensable  as  a  work  of  reference,  that  no  library  of  any  pretensions  can 
do  without  it;  and  as  a  present  to  a  son  on  his  entrance  into  life,  to  a  minister, 
or  to  a  relative  in  a  distant  dime,  nothing  could  be  move  acceptable.” — 
Gentleman’s  Magazine.  _ 

EDINBURGH:  A.  AND  C.  BLACK. 

LONDON :  LONGMAN  AND  CO. ;  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S  LIST 

OF 

NEW  WORKS  IMMEDIATELY  FORTHCOMING. 


In  2  Vols.  8vo,  with  Portraits  of  Wilkes  and  Lord  North,  30s. 

THE  LAST  JOURNALS  OF 
HORACE  WALPOLE. 

Edited  by  Dr.  DORAN. 


In  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  21s. 

HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  JOURNALISM. 

FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  TO  THE  REPEAL  OF 
THE  STAMP  ACT  IN  1855. 

With  Sketches  of  Press  Celebrities. 

By  ALEXANDER  ANDREWS. 


In  8vo,  with  Portrait  from  a  Miniature  by  Cosway, 

JOURNAL  KEPT  DURING  THE  GREAT 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

By  Mrs.  GRACE  DALRYMPLE  ELLIOTT. 

This  liitherto  unpublished  Journal  of  Mrs.  Elliott’s  life  during  the  French  Revolution 
was  written  at  the  express  desire  of  King  George  III. 

In  Post  8vo,  with  Portrait  of  Dr.  Doran, 

NEW  PICTURES  AND  OLD  PANELS. 

By  Dr.  DORAN, 

Author  of  “  Habits  and  Men.” 


In  8vo,  with  Hlustrations  by  Tenniel,  13s. 

THE  GORDIAN  KNOT. 

By  SHIRLEY  BROOKS. 

Author  of  “  Aspen  Court.” 


In  Small  8vo,  6s. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  FOOD. 

By  P.  L.  SIMMONDS. 


In  Small  8vo,  6s. 

STRUGGLES  IN  FALLING. 


New  Edition,  in  I  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  uniform  with  “  The  Ingoldsby  Legends,” 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  LITERARY  LIFE. 

WITH  SELECTION'S  FROM  MTV  FAVOURITE  POBTS  AND  PBOSE  WRITERS. 

By  MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD, 

Author  of  “  Our  Village.” 


New  Edition,  in  1  Vol.  SmaU  8vo,  5s. 

THE  LADIES  OF  BEVER  HOLLOW. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.” 


New  Edition,  in  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

MEMOIR,  LETTERS,  AND  DIARY 

OF  THE  LATE 

REV.  HENRY  S.  POLEHAMPTON. 

By  HIS  TWO  BROTHERS. 


COMPLETION  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE’S  LETTERS. 

With  Five  Portraits,  and  with  copius  Index  Nominum,  Demy  8vo,  Vol.  IX.  of 

HORACE  WALPOLE’S  LETTERS. 

(completing  the  woke.) 


New  Edition,  in  3  Vols.  Crown  8vo,  15s. 

LAMARTINE’S  MEMOIRS  OF 
REMARKABLE  CHARACTERS. 

NELSON— COLUMBUS-MILTON— CROMWELL— FENELON— WILLIAM 
TELL — BOSSDET,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


STANDARD  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  BENTLEY. 


M.  GUIZOT’S  WORKS. 

I.  MEMOIRS  OF  MY  OWN  TIME.  8vo,  14s. 

II.  MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL.  8vo,  14s. 

HI.  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST.  2  Vols.  8vo,  28s. 
iv!  HISTORY  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL.  2  Vols.  8vo,  28s. 

V.  HISTORY  OF  RICHARD  CROMWELL.  2  Vols.  8vo,  28s. 

VI.  SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  TIMES.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

VII.  CORNEILLE  AND  HIS  TIMES.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


In  6  Vols.  8vo,  with  numerous  Portraits,  42s. 

JAMES’  NAVAL  HISTORY  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

S'ROtf  THE  DECLARATION  OF  WAR  IN  1793,  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  NAVARINO. 


In  8vo,  Eighth  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

THE  FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF 
THE  WORLD. 

By  PROFESSOR  CREASY. 

In  Post  8vo,  Fourth  Edition,  with  Additions, 

THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION. 

By  PROFESSOR  CREASY. 


In  5  Vols.  8vo,  with  Portraits,  56s. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  THE  EARL  OF 
CHESTERFIELD. 

Edited  by  EARL  STANHOPE  (Lobd  Mahon). 

PROFESSOR  BROWNE’S  HISTORIES 

In  8vo,  12s.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  GREEK  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 


FORSTER’S  ONE  PRIMEVAL 
LANGUAGE. 

Past  I.  THE  VOICE  OF  ISRAEL  FROM  THE  ROCKS.  8vo,  21s. 

„  II.  THE  MONUMENTS  OF  EGYPT.  8vo,  21s. 

III.  THE  MONUMENTS  OF  ASSYRIA,  BABYLONIA,  AND  PERSIA. 
8vo,  21s.  _ 

In  4  Vols.  8vo,  with  Portraits,  42s. 

DIARIES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  EARL  OF  MALMESBURY. 

CONTAINING  HIS  MISSIONS  TO  CATHERINE  OF  RUSSIA,  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT, 
CAROLINE  OF  BRUNSWICK,  ETC.  ETC. 

Edited  by  his  GRANDSON,  the  Present  EARL. 


In  3  Vols.  SmaU  8vo,  15s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
AFGHANISTAN. 

By  JOHN  WILLIAM  KAYE. 

DR.  DORAN’S  WORKS. 

In  Post  8vo, 

I.  TABLE  TRAITS  AND  SOMETHING  ON  THEM.  1  Vol.,  7s.  6d. 

II.  HABITS  AND  MEN.  1  Vol.,  7s.  6d. 

HI.  KNIGHTS  AND  THEIR  DAYS.  1  Vol.,  10s.  6d. 

IV.  HISTORY  OF  COURT  FOOLS.  1  Vol.,  10s.  6d. 

V.  MONARCHS  RETIRED  FROM  BUSINESS.  2  Vols.,  21s. 

VI,  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  HANOVER,  2  Vols.,  21s. 


In  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  ART  OF  WAR. 

By  LIEUT.-COLONEL  GRAHAM:. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 
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THE  NEW 

ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUM 

FOE 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 


Alexandre  and  Son  have  just  taken  out  a  New  Patent  for  the  Drawing-Room  Harmonium,  which  effects 
the  greatest  improvement  they  have  ever  made  in  the  Instrument.  The  Drawing-Room  Models  will  be  found 
of  a  softer,  purer,  and  in  all  respects  more  agreeable  tone  than  any  other  instruments.  They  have  a  perfect  and 
easy  means  of  producing  a  diminuendo  or  crescendo  on  any  one  note  or  more ;  the  bass  can  be  perfectly  subdued, 
without  even  the  use  of  the  Expression  Stop,  the  great  difficulty  in  other  Harmoniums.  To  each  of  the  New 
Models  an  additional  blower  is  attached  at  the  back,  so  that  the  wind  can  be  supplied  (if  preferred)  by  a  second 
pei son,  and  still,  under  the  JSew  Patent,  the  performer  can  play  with  perfect  expression.  The  Harmonium  is  now 
admirably  adapted  to  all  expressive  Melodies,  to  Songs,  and  in  fact  to  the  best  Secular  as  well  as  Sacred  Music. 


THE  DRAWING-ROOM  MODEL 


IS  MADE  IN  THREE  VARIETIES 

NO. 

1.  THREE  STOPS,  Percussion  Action,  additional  Blower,  and  in  Rosewood  Case 

2.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  ditto  . 

3.  SIXTEEN  STOPb,  ditto  ditto  Yoix  Celeste,  &c.  (The  best  Harmonium  that  can  be 


GUINEAS. 


...  25 

...  35 
made )  60 


N.R.  A  New  Tutor  expressly  for  the  Drawing-Room  Model  is  just  published  by  Rimbault,  price  4s. 


Messrs.  CHAPPELL  have  an  enormous  Stock  of  the 

S  I  X  -  G  U  I  N  E  A  HARMONIUMS, 

And  of  all  V  arieties  of  the  ordinary  kind,  which  are  perfect  for  the  Church,  School,  Hall,  or  Concert-Boom  : — 

NO. 

1.  ONE  STOP,  Oak  Case 

2.  Ditto,  Mahogany  Case 

3.  THREE  STOPS,  Oak,  15  guineas ;  Rosewood 

4.  FIVE  STOPS  (Two  rows  Vibrators),  Oak  Case 

Ditto,  ditto  Rosewood  Case 

5.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  Oak,  25  gs.;  Rosewood 
(>.  T\NEL\E  STOPS  ( Four  rotes  Vibrators),  Oak  or 

Rosewood  Case 


GUINEAS. 

10 

NO. 

7.  ONE  STOP  ( With  Percussion 

GUINEAS. 

Action),  Oak  Case...  16 

12 

Ditto, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

18 

16 

8.  THREE  STOPS, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

20 

22 

9.  EIGHT  STOPS, 

ditto 

Oak  or  Rosewood 

32 

23 

10.  TWELVE  STOPS, 

ditto 

Oak  Case  . 

40 

26 

11.  Ditto, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

45 

12.  PATENT  MODEL, 

ditto 

Polished  Oak  or 

35 

Rosewood  Case 

•  •  ,  , 

55 

Messrs.  CHAPPELL  beg  also  to  call  attention  to  their 

NEW  AND  UNIQUE  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTES. 


K0-  GUINEAS. 

1.  In  Mahogany  Case,  6f  octaves  .  25 

2.  In  Rosewood,  with  Circular  Fall,  6|  octaves  30 

3.  In  Rosewtood,  elegant  Case,  Frets,  &c . 35 

4.  In  VERY  elegant  Walnut,  Ivory-Fronted  Keys,  &c.  40 


NO.  GUINEAS. 

5.  The  Unique  Pianoforte,  with  perfect  check  action, 

elegant  Rosewood  Case,  6f  octaves  ...  ...  40 

6.  The  Foreign  Model,  extremely  elegant,  oblique 

strings,  7  octaves,  best  check  action,  &c.  The 
most  powerful  of  all  upright  Pianofortes  ...  50 

7.  The  West  India  Model,  expressly  for  Hot  Climates  40 


ALSO  TO  THEIR 

Immense  Assortment  of  New  and  Second-Hand  Instruments,  by  Bhoadwood,  Collard,  and  Erard,  for  Sale  or  Hire. 
Full  descriptive  Lists  of  Harmoniums  and  oj  Pianofortes,  sent  upon  application. 


NEW  AND  CHEAP  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

s.  d. 


Chappell’s  100  Dances  (chiefly  D’Albert’s)  for  the  Violin  1  6 
Chappell’s  100  Popular  Songs,  National  Airs,  &c.,  for 

the  Violin  . 1  6 

Chappell  s  100  Operatic  Melodies  (all  the  best  Operas) 

for  the  Violin  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  6 

N.B.— Similar  Works  for  the  Flute,  the  Cornet  a  Piston, 

and  for  the  Concertina .  ...  each  1  6 

Rimbault’s  Complete  Tutor  for  the  Harmonium  ,,,  5  0 

g  \.rf  |[_J  p  n  \v 

2^  2'  Y  j ApO^ffalogue  of  any  particular  description  of  Music  will  be  sent  (post  free)  on  application  to 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  49  &  50,  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


s.  d. 


Chappell’s  Popular  Instruction  Book  for  the  Violin  ... 

Chappell’s  ditto  Elute  . 

Chappell’s  ditto  English  Concertina 

Chappell’s  ditto  German  Concertina 

Chappell’s  ditto  Cornet  a  Pistons  ... 

Rimbault’s  Fifty  Short  Voluntaries  (from  the  Works  of 
the  best  Composers)  for  the  Harmonium  . 


Kavill  and  .Tames  Ar.i.ox  Edwards,  at  their  Office,  f,  Chandos-strcet ,  Covcnt-gaidcn,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex;  and  Published  by 
euiingford  Cottages,  Islington,  at  the  Office,  39,  Southompton-strect,  Strand,  in  the  same  County.— November  13,  1»'8. 
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Price 
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THE  FRENCH  EMPEROR  AND  HIS  ENGLISH  GUESTS. 

II  HE  authors  of  the  Conspiracy  Rill  are  gone  to  pay  their 
court  to  the  master  of  the  French  Colonels.  We  can¬ 
not  refuse  to  Lords  Palmerston  and  Clarendon  the  credit 
which  is  due  to  the  consistency  of  their  policy  aDd  their 
courageous  fidelity  to  their  friend.  The  force  of  disinterested 
devotion  has  seldom  been  more  signally  exemplified.  It  is 
in  moments  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment  that  the  sincerity 
of  friendship  is  really  tested,  and  certainly  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  select  an  instant  at  which  a  public  manifestation 
of  unchangeable  allegiance,  on  the  part  of  the  English 
“  cronies  ”  of  Louis  Napoleon,  could  have  been  more  service¬ 
able  to  the  interests  of  their  patron  and  less  advantageous 
to  their  own.  While  the  menace  of  Lisbon  rests  unexplained 
and  unatoned — while  the  persecution  of  M.  de  Montalembert 
is  concentrating  upon  the  oppressor  of  liberty  the  undisguised 
disgust  of  every  free  nation — the  Emperor  of  the  French  is 
able  to  advertise  to  Europe,  and  to  fling  in  the  teeth  of 
English  opinion,  the  welcome  adulation  of  two  men  who  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  English  statesmen  and  Liberal  politicians. 

If  this  were  a  simple  question  of  personal  intimacies  and 
individual  relations,  we  might  have  consented  to  treat  the 
affair  as  one  removed  from  the  legitimate  field  of  public 
criticism.  Whatever  might  have  been  our  judgment  on  the 
question  of  taste,  we  should  have  been  content  to  leave 
the  infliction  of  merited  censure  to  the  more  appropriate 
tribunal  of  social  opinion.  If  Lords  Palmerston  and 
Clarendon  were  English  noblemen  in  a  private  station, 
whose  movements  were  noted  only  by  the  students  of  the 
Court  Circular,  and  who  could  sacrifice  no  interests  and 
compromise  no  character  but  their  own,  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  equal  indifference  to  us  whether  they  attended  the  chasse 
at  Compiegne  or  frequented  the  dog-fights  at  J emmy  Shaw’s. 
We,  who  do  not  sympathize  in  the  sweeping  contempt 
which  Mr.  Bright  professes  for  the  English  aristocracy, 
might  have  indulged  a  passing  regret  that  even  the  most 
insignificant  and  least  considered  personages  of  our  nobility 
should  have  exhibited  a  vulgar  solicitude  to  flutter  in  a 
Court  where  gentlemen  are  hardly  found,  and  for  which 
ladies  are  with  difficulty  recruited.  We  might  have  stig¬ 
matized  with  deserved  contempt  that  inordinate  and 
febrile  passion  for  ephemeral  excitement  to  which  dignity, 
and  decency,  and  decorum  opposed  such  feeble  and  inef¬ 
fectual  barriers.  We  might  have  deplored  that  no  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  no  chastity  of  honour,  could  withhold  the  votaries 
of  pleasure  and  the  sycophants  of  success  from  reproducing  in 
the  antechambers  of  Louis  Napoleon  the  scenes  which  have 
made  the  reception-rooms  of  King  Hudson  a  lasting  reproach 
to  the  English  aristocracy.  We  should  have  thought  that  a 
class  which,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  was  not  wholly  lost 
to  the  sense  of  its  proper  dignity,  might  have  rested  satisfied 
with  the  virtuous  splendour  of  its  own  Court  and  the  high¬ 
bred  independence  of  English  society,  without  condescending 
to  do  the  “  walking  gentleman”  business  on  the  tawdry 
stage  of  a  spurious  Royalty.  But,  as  we  have  already 
said,  it  is  not  as  a  matter  of  taste  that  we  feel  called 
upon  to  comment  on  the  visit  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Clarendon  to  Compiegne.  It  is  on  public  grounds 
that  we  arraign  their  conduct  as  public  men.  Their 
visit  at  this  moment  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
will  not  be  viewed  by  the  opinion  of  Europe  as  a  private 
transaction,  and  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  their  host  than  that  it  should  be  so  regarded. 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon  are  men  who  have 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  public  affairs,  and  have 
held  the  highest  situations  in  the  English  Government.  They 
have  claimed  to  be  worthy  to  conduct  the  destinies  of  a  free 
people,  and  they  have  received  an  amount  of  confidence  more 
in  proportion  to  their  professions  than  to  their  performance. 


The  liaisons  of  such  men  are  neither  immaterial  nor  un¬ 
observed.  They  naturally  become  the  scandal  of  the 
nation  of  which  they  are  the  representatives,  and  of  the  cause 
to  which  their  names  have  been  attached.  They  have  the 
power  of  compromising  the  country  by  their  indiscretion,  just 
as  a  Bishop  might  bring  discredit  on  the  Church  by  a  faux 
pas,  or  as  a  Methodist  preacher  might  involve  the  Connexion 
by  his  appearance  in  a  police-court. 

Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon  are  not  private 
personages,  and  the  reunions  at  Compiegne  are  not,  and 
never  have  been,  treated  as  purely  private  affairs.  It  is 
sufficiently  notorious  that  political  and  diplomatic  considera¬ 
tions  have  always  largely  regulated  the  invitations  of  the 
representatives  of  the  European  Powers  to  these  semi-official 
entertainments.  A  summons  to  Compiegne  has  been  uni¬ 
versally  regarded  as  a  gauge  of  the  cordiality  which  the 
Government  of  France  entertained  towards  the  Power  by 
which  the  guest  was  accredited.  We  doubt  whether  the 
ex-Minister  of  England  will  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in 
the  hunting-field  the  representative  of  the  Court  of  Vienna 
or  of  Lisbon.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  this  is  a  question  of 
private  friendship.  If  Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  were  capable  of  the  hypocrisy  of  feigning,  or  the  imbecility 
of  believing,  such  a  pretext,  no  further  proof  would  be 
needed  of  their  incapacity  to  fulfil  the  part  of  English  states¬ 
men.  When  Charles  Fox  and  Sheridan  set  out  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  First  Consul,  they  had  not  the  absurdity 
to  imagine  that  their  act  would  not  receive  a  political  inter¬ 
pretation.  No  man  has  known  better  than  Lord  Palmerston 
how  to  benefit  from  the  imputation  cast  upon  a  rival — 
though  with  comparatively  little  foundation — of  personal  rela¬ 
tions  with  foreign  Courts.  We  know  at  whom  was  levelled 
the  invidious  eulogy  pronounced  upon  Lord  Palmerston, 
that  he  was  “  not  the  Minister  of  Austria,  nor  the  Minister 
“  of  Prussia,  nor  the  Minister  of  France,  but  the  Minister  of 
“  England.”  But  if  the  malignant  insinuations  directed 
against  “  ce  cher  Aberdeen”  were  judged  by  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  a  solid  disqualification  for  public  confidence,  what 
are  we  to  say  to  men  whose  adulation  is  not  left  to  con¬ 
jecture,  and  whose  subserviency  has  already  been  proved 
by  their  deeds  1  Louis  Philippe,  indeed,  whose  imagined 
intimacy  was  held  to  be  a  reproach  to  an  English  Minister, 
was  the  peaceful  and  constitutional  Sovereign  of  a  free 
country.  We  never  heard  that  the  Moniteur  in  his  day 
threatened  an  invasion  of  the  English  coasts — we  do  not 
remember  that  he  dictated  Bills  against  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  to  any  English  Cabinet,  or  that  his  Ambassador 
addressed  strictures  on  English  institutions  to  astonished 
aldermen.  Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff  than 
this.  The  patron  of  Lord  Palmerston  —  for  the  man 
who  is  “  not  the  Minister  of  France,  but  the  Minister  of 
“  England,”  has  his  patron  too — is  cast  in  a  different  mould. 
The  host  of  “  ce  cher  Palmerston  ”  is  the  armed  tyrant  of 
an  oppressed  people.  The  bosom  friend  of  the  “Liberal 
“  Foreign  Minister”  is  the  keystone  of  European  despotism. 
The  “  defender  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Europe  ”  is 
satisfied  to  exhibit  himself  as  the  pet  of  the  gaoler  of  Rome, 
and  the  patron  of  the  parti  pretre  in  France.  The  champion 
of  the  spirited  foreign  policy  and  the  great  upholder  of  the 
African  squadron  stands  confessed  the  humble  admirer  of  the 
man  who,  in  the  interest  of  the  Slave-trade,  has  just  in¬ 
flicted  a  signal  humiliation  on  England. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  will  necessarily  occupy 
the  attention  of  Parliament  when  it  re-assembles,  will  be 
the  part  taken  by  her  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  affair 
of  the  coercion  of  Portugal.  In  the  legitimate  working  of 
our  constitutional  system,  it  would  fall  to  the  province  of 
the  leading  Opposition  politicians  to  demand  an  account  at 
the  hands  of  the  Administration  of  matters  in  which  the 
character  of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  gravely  com- 
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promised.  The  public  would  naturally  have  looked  to 
Lord  Palmerston  iu  one  House  of  Parliament,  and  to  Lord 
Clarendon  in  the  other,  as  the  persons  to  whom  it  most 
properly  belonged  to  conduct  an  inquiry  so  material  to  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  England.  But  the  first  condition 
of  that  inquiry  must  be  that  the  men  who  are  to  pursue 
it  shall  be  in  a  position  to  criticise  without  fear  or 
favour  the  conduct  and  the  policy  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  How  far  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Emperor 
are  or  are  not  capable  of  excuse,  we  are  unable,  in  the 
absence  of  official  information,  precisely  to  determine. 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon  are  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  rest  of  the  public,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that,  on  a  question  which  appears  on 
the  face  of  it  to  be  one  of  grave  suspicion,  these  two  Noble 
Lords  have  deliberately  precluded  themselves  from  acting 
their  true  part  as  English  statesmen.  Even  assuming  then- 
deliberate  judgment  to  be  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  they  have  lost  all  authority  in  the  matter,  by  exposing 
themselves  to  the  j  ust  imputation  of  personal  bias.  To  suppose 
that  they  will  be  able  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  their  host 
with  the  same  freedom  and  frankness  as  if  they  were  not 
fresh  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  hospitality,  is  to  give  them 
credit  for  more  firmness  and  less  good  nature  than  we  believe 
them  to  possess.  These  Noble  Lords  have  held  the  brief  of 
Louis  Napoleon  against  England  once  too  often  already  for 
their  own  reputation  and  influence.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  fact  that  they  meet  Parliament  with  new  instructions 
from  the  same  quarter  will  tend  to  retrieve  their  damaged 
popularity  or  to  reinstate  their  dilapidated  authority. 

But  it  is  not  the  pendency  of  the  Portuguese  discussion 
alone  that  gives  to  this  worse  than  inconsiderate  act  a  special 
and  mischievous  significance.  It  may  be  quite  true  that, 
politically  speaking,  the  prosecution  of  M.  de  Montalembert 
is  an  affair  in  which  the  English  Government  have  no  right 
to  interpose.  But  it  is  not  true  that,  morally  speaking, 
English  public  opinion  is  not  both  entitled  and  bound  to  pro¬ 
test  loudly  against  this  violent  and  outrageous  proceeding. 
In  strictness,  it  is  no  concern  of  yours  whether  your  neighbour 
beats  his  wife  and  ill-uses  his  children  ;  but  a  man  of  proper 
feeling  or  common  delicacy  does  not  accept  an  invitation  to 
dinner  to  see  the  operation  performed.  Queen  Elizabeth 
did  not  think  herself  entitled  to  make  the  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots  a  casus  belli ;  but  neither  she  nor  her  people 
would  have  been  disposed  to  view  very  favourably  the  con¬ 
duct  of  two  Lords  of  her  Council  who  should  have  gone  by 
appointment  to  pass  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  with  Charles 
IX,  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  these  evidences  of  sympathy 
are  of  no  significance.  They  are  acts  of  moral  support,  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  cause  which  is  not  England’s  cause — they  are 
testimonies  of  approval  of  that  which  Englishmen  do  not 
approve.  Will  Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord  Clarendon  pre¬ 
tend  that  it  could  have  made  no  difference  whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  iniquities  of  the 
Neapolitan  Government,  or  went  to  spend  a  quiet  week  in 
the  country  with  the  King  of  Naples  ?  Will  they  argue 
that  it  was  unimportant  to  Europe,  to  Naples,  but  above 
all  to  England,  whether  a  prominent  English  politician 
openly  sided  with  Poerio  or  with  his  gaoler  ?  Are  we  to 
be  told  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  character  of  Eng¬ 
land  whether  men  in  the  position  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Clarendon  are  seen  to  sympathize  with  the  oppressor  or 
the  oppressed,  with  injustice  or  with  law,  with  freedom  or 
with  tyranny  %  These  Noble  Lords  may  depend  upon  it  that 
they  have  grossly  misjudged  English  opinion  and  English 
sentiment  upon  this  matter.  The  generous  and  dignified 
course  which  the  Times  has  pursued  upon  this  question  is  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  strength  and  universality  of 
the  popular  feeling.  W  ith  a  magnanimity  which  we  feel 
bound  in  justice  honourably  to  recognise,  the  Times  has 
risen  superior  to  those  personal  susceptibilities  which  M.  df, 
Montalejj  bert’s  criticisms  might  have  not  unnaturally 
wounded,  in  order  that  it  might  cast  its  great  influence  into 
the  scale  of  that  cause  which  it  knows  that  Englishmen 
love,  and  against  that  injustice  which  it  knows  that  English¬ 
men  abhor.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon  will 
live  to  learn  that  the  Conspiracy  Bill  itself  was  not  a 
greater  mistake  than  the  visit  to  Compiegne.  England  does 
not  admire  the  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon,  nor  fear  his 
menaces,  and  the  country  will  take  good  care  that  its  feel¬ 
ings  shall  not  be  identified  with  the  sympathies  of  men  who 
seem  to  do  both.  The  sycophants  of  despotism  throughout 
Europe  may  point  in  triumph,  if  they  please,  to  the  adula¬ 
tion  of  these  English  Lords  at  the  footstool  of  the  gi-eat 


enemy  of  liberty  and  justice ;  but  Englishmen  will  hap¬ 
pily  be  able  to  fling  them  back  a  worthy  and  sufficient 
reply.  They  can  say,  “  It  is  true  these  men  are  now  the 
“  accomplices  of  Louis  Napoleon,  as  they  were  lately  his 
“  tools.  But  their  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  their  fears 
“  are  not  our  fears,  their  loves  are  not  our  loves.  In  the 
“  plenitude  of  their  power  we  hurled  them  from  their  placeas 
“  unfit  to  conduct  the  destinies  of  a  free  State  or  to  represent 
“  the  sympathies  of  a  free  people.”  If  M.  de  Montalembert 
should  feel  inclined  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  which 
seems  to  identify  the  people  whom  he  has  so  nobly  appre¬ 
ciated  with  the  cause  of  his  oppressor,  let  him  rest  assured 
that  English  opinion  will  amply  avenge  him  for  that  which 
is  not  so  much  an  outrage  upon  his  own  feelings  as  upon 
those  of  the  English  nation.  The  loss  of  their  countrymen’s 
esteem  is  the  vindication  of  England  from  complicity  in 
the  treason  of  these  Noble  Lords  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Still  they  will  get  their  week’s  shooting  at  Compiegne. 
“  Verily  they  have  their  reward.”  Themistocles,  we  have 
read,  rejoiced  in  his  exile,  because,  but  for  his  disgrace,  he 
would  never  have  tasted  the  pleasures  and  the  grandeur  of 
Persia.  Themistocles,  however,  was  a  prudent  man,  for  he 
obtained  from  Artaxerxes  the  grant  of  three  cities  to  sup¬ 
ply  him  with  meat,  drink,  and  clothing.  But  Lords  Palmer¬ 
ston  and  Clarendon  seem  rather  to  have  copied  the  thrift¬ 
lessness  of  Esau  ;  for  since  the  days  of  the  man  who  sold  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  never  was  so  improvident  a 
bargain  struck  as  that  which  barters  the  confidence  of  the 
English  people  against  the  smile  of  a  French  Emperor. 


THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

IT  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  persons  immediately  inte¬ 
rested  has  the  least  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  illegi¬ 
timate  disclosure  of  Sir  John  Young’s  Ionian  Despatch  of 
June,  1857.  Whatever  foregone  conclusions  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  have  formed  in  favour  of  the  course  which  it  recom¬ 
mends,  it  is  not  conceivable,  on  the  mere  ground  of  decency, 
that  he  can  have  wished  his  witnesses  to  be  publicly  ad¬ 
vertised  of  the  tone  in  which  they  are  expected  to  answer. 
His  functions  are  at  once  degraded  from  those  of  a  respon¬ 
sible  inquiring  magistrate  into  the  constrained  posture-making 
of  a  puppet  in  leading-strings.  The  whole  world  may  now 
see  how  eminently  clean  and  respectable  a  cat’s-paw  Lord 
Derby’s  Government  can  inveigle  into  the  performance  of 
a  dirty  and  disreputable  job.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  destined 
to  land  at  Corfu  with  fingers  already  burnt  and  soiled  past 
cure  and  past  hiding.  Nor  can  Sir  John  Young  and  his 
coadjutors  in  that  island  be  better  pleased  at  seeing  the 
thimbles  suddenly  lifted  off  their  board  before  the  little  ]iea 
is  actually  spirited  away.  If  the  disintegration  of  an  ex¬ 
isting  State  is  to  be  ostensibly  effected  by  England  as  a 
generous  concession  to  the  unconquerable  patriotic  disloyalty 
of  five-sevenths  among  its  component  parts,  and  as  a  tender 
acknowledgment  of  the  more  loyal  but  less  patriotic  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  other  two  to  their  foreign  guardian,  the  success 
of  the  legerdemain,  and  the  credit  of  “retiring  from  the 
“  Protection  with  a  good  grace,”  are  rendered  infinitely  more 
questionable  by  a  publication  which  reveals  the  real  motives 
of  the  measure,  and  shows  up  the  quantum  of  authority 
and  statesmanship  on  which  its  recommendation  has  been 
based.  Somewhat  more  is  needed  to  justify  a  deliberate 
abandonment  of  the  responsibilities  undertaken  on  the  terms 
of  a  European  treaty  than  Sir  John  Young’s  appreciation 
of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  the  confiden¬ 
tial  assurances  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Ionian  States, 
“a  very  intelligent  person,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
“  the  sentiments  of  his  Corfiote  fellow-countrymen.”  That 
intelligent  functionary  will  probably  be  the  most  surprised 
and  the  least  gratified  among  all  the  conspirators  by  the  pre¬ 
mature  disclosure  to  his  fellow-countrymen  of  his  own  sen¬ 
timents  and  “strong  arguments”  in  their  behalf.  It 
is  the  acknowledged  tendency  of  intelligent  Attorney- 
Generals  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  to  “  argue  strongly  ” 
according  to  the  understood  wishes,  if  not  always  in  the  true 
interest,  of  their  employers  for  the  time  being.  We  can 
conceive  it  not  impossible  that,  with  a  different  brief,  the 
Chevalier  Curcumelli  might  argue  quite  as  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  very  different  policy,  and  understand  in  quite  a  different 
sense  the  sentiments  of  his  Corfiote  fellow-countrymen. 
Within  a  month  or  two  after  the  date  of  the  recently  pub¬ 
lished  despatch,  sufficient  notoriety  was  given,  even  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  the  view  which  the  Ionian  Chamber  at  least  was 
disposed  to  take  of  any  plan  for  the  separate  annexation  of 
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Corfu.  We  now  learn  that  the  actual  existence  of  an  official 
scheme  to  that  effect  provided  an  intelligible  opening  for  a 
seditious  display  which  at  the  time  appeared  gratuitously 
insane.  The  Corfu  representatives  were  not  on  that  occasion 
behind  their  brother  delegates  from  the  Southern  islands  in 
proclaiming  their  abhorrence  of  so  perfidious  a  plot.  One  of 
them  (the  Archon  of  Public  Instruction)  promised  assassina¬ 
tion,  at  the  hands  of  the  first  Harmodius  among  his  consti¬ 
tuents  who  could  get  the  chance,  to  the  traitor  who  had 
devised  the  atrocious  scheme,  whoever  he  might  be.  The 
Attorney-General,  while  absolutely  repudiating,  on  the 
part  of* the  Government,  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
alleged  petition  for  annexation,  or  of  any  project  having  that 
tendency,  volunteered  the  observation  that  the  union  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  with  the  kingdom  of  Greece  was  an  open 
question,  to  be  determined  by  time  and  circumstances.  He 
can  hardly  have  expected  that  the  value  of  his  official  denial, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  compromise  between  individual 
patriotism  and  fidelity  to  the  salt  of  his  masters,  would  be 
so  unceremoniously  “blown”  by  an  unknown  accomplice. 
The  most  Spartan  self-respect  would  be  hurt  at  being  found 
out  so  ignominiously. 

If,  in  pursuance  of  Sir  John  Young’s  “  earnest”  recom¬ 
mendation,  an  opportunity  is  to  be  “  found  or  made  ”  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject  with  the  other  Powers  that  were  parties 
to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  negotiator  on  behalf  of  England 
will  have  to  swallow  some  most  unnecessary  dirt  from  the 
hands  of  Austria,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  what 
was  meant  for  the  eyes  of  Sir  John  Young’s  official  superiors 
only.  We  are  told  that  the  principal  European  importance 
to  be  attached  to  our  military  possession  of  Corfu  lies  in  its 
balancing  the  “  standing  menaces  ”  to  the  western  provinces 
of  Turkey,  recently  erected  by  Austria  at  Cattaro  and  other 
points  along  the  Dalmatian  shore  ;  and  we  are  reminded  of 
her  “constant  interference”  in  the  affairs  of  Montenegro 
and  other  bordering  tribes,  as  tending  to  show  that  Russia 
is  “  not  the  only  neighbour  which  has  views  of  territorial 
“  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  the  Porte.”  Whatever 
extraordinary  political  sagacity  or  unbiassed  appreciation  of 
historical  parallels  may  be  thought  to  have  inspired  these 
plausible  formulas,  their  publication,  as  the  basis  of  the 
most  important  point  in  a  new  territorial  arrangement  to 
which  the  consent  of  Austria  is  required,  is  as  curiously  sui¬ 
cidal  as  its  treacherous  publisher  could  wish.  The  gratui¬ 
tous  imputation  of  generally  larcenous  tendencies  is  not  a 
conciliatory  method  of  opening  a  business  conversation  with 
your  co-trustee — more  especially  when  the  little  arrangement 
you  wish  to  propose  involves  a  suspicious  transfer  of  certain 
stock  into  your  own  name  alone,  and  the  execution  of  a 
release  to  yourself  for  any  future  responsibility  as  to  the 
remainder. 

The  despatch  itself  is  singularly  shallow,  irrelevant,  and 
inconclusive.  The  facts  upon  which  the  policy  that  it  re¬ 
commends  is  based  are  as  obviously  unreliable  as  the 
inferences  drawn  from  them  arc  unfair  and  unwise.  If 
there  is  no  better  reason  for  our  retaining  Corfu  than  arises 
from  the  statements  and  arguments  to  which  the  High 
Commissioner  has  been  induced  to  subscribe  his  name,  it 
may  as  well  follow  the  fate  of  the  other  islands.  And  if 
there  is  no  reason  for  surrendering  the  other  islands  to 
Greece  beyond  those  enumerated — not  one  of  which  has 
gained  in  logical  force  since  the  morrow  of  the  battle  of 
Navarino — why  should  Corfu  alone  reap  all  the  benefit  of 
becoming  “  completely  Anglicized  and  enriched  by  British 
“  capital  and  enterprise  V’  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
sauce  for  the  gander ;  and  the  suitable  condiments  for  the 
Corfiote  gander  are,  conversely,  applicable  to  the  Zantiote 
goose.  However  blissfully  ignorant  Sir  John  Young  may 
have  been  at  the  date  of  the  despatch,  he  must  now  be  well 
aware  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Corfiotes  is  just  as  problema¬ 
tical  as  that  of  the  other  islanders.  The  demagogues  and  the 
press  of  Corfu  are  just  as  factious  in  spirit  as  those  of  Zante 
and  Cefalonia.  In  practice  they  are  even  louder,  because 
they  have  a  larger  apology  for  a  public,  and  a  greater 
power  of  attack  in  their  more  annoying  proximity  to 
the  central  Government  ;  and  it  consequently  pays  them 
better  to  be  loud.  There  are  as  many  grievances  to 
redress  in  Corfu  as  elsewhere — as  many  encroachments 
to  repel,  as  frequent  complaints  against  grinding  op¬ 
pressions  and  heartless  monopolies  created  by  “  English 
“  capital  and  enterprise.”  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
exceptional  treatment  which  “  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
“  will  completely  Anglicize”  Corfu — while  the  same  few 
year's  are,  to  Sir  John  Young’s  and  their  own  equal  satis¬ 


faction,  completely  Hellenizing  the  Southern  islands — would 
succeed  in  stopping  the  mouths  of  Corfiote  bawlers  by  pro¬ 
viding  them  a  permanent  and  intelligible  pretext  for  bawl¬ 
ing.  If  the  necessities  of  England’s  “own  reputation,  and 
“  the  cause  of  representative  institutions  generally,”  leave 
no  course  open  to  her  in  the  Southern  islands  but  that  of 
turning  tail  and  running  away  from  them  altogether,  it  is 
at  least  obvious  that  the  “  cause  of  representative  institu- 
“  tions”  in  Corfu,  which  cannot  be  ignored  after  annexation 
any  more  than  before,  will  have  exactly  its  present  difficul¬ 
ties  to  contend  against,  with  the  additional  stumbling-block 
of  a  more  unfavourable  reputation  for  tyrannous  dishonesty 
and  selfishness  attaching  to  the  name  of  England.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  suppose  that  an  intelligent  Ionian  At¬ 
torney-General,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  countrymen’s 
character  and  sentiments,  has  any  real  belief  in  the  policy 
or  practicability  of  the  scheme,  or  any  object  in  proposing 
it  beyond  that  of  throwing  into  the  imbroglio  of  Ionian 
politics  a  subtle  ingredient  which  will  make  the  charm  grow 
madder  than  ever. 

“  English  capital  and  enterprise”  are  already  as  free  to 
enter  into  the  little  vortex  of  Ionian  commerce  as  they 
could  be  if  Corfu  were  annexed ;  and  if  they  do  not  enter 
freely,  it  is  presumably  because  they  find  elsewhere  widerscope, 
readier  and  more  constant  employment,  and  better  security  for 
a  return.  The  only  practical  impediment  to  the  use  of  English 
capita]  in  the  purchase  of  Ionian  lands  is  the  danger  of  in¬ 
vesting  in  a  bad  title — a  danger  not  to  be  cured  by  simple 
annexation,  but  avoidable  even  now  by  the  due  investigation 
of  a  cautious  purchaser.  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  the  feeling  which  might  be  raised  against  the 
English  name  by  placing  the  Corfiotes  in  a  more  singular 
and  anomalous  relation  towards  us  than  they  at  present 
occupy,  would  create  any  strong  inducement  for  English 
capitalists  to  settle  in  and  “  Anglicize”  Corfu.  It  is  not  so 
very  long  since  the  Corfiotes  ceased  to  commit  “  agrarian 
“  outrages”  against  their  native  landlords.  The  Hellenic 
tenant  might  still  be  tempted  into  the  self-indulgence  of 
redressing  a  double  grievance,  by  occasionally  “  potting”  a 
British  proprietor.  Even  if  the  desired  object  ol  Anglicizing 
Corfu  were  so  easy  of  realization,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  would  be  either  just  or  desirable.  Our  mission  is 
to  educate,  not  to  oust  or  to  swamp,  our  proteges.  “  Corfu 
“  for  the  English  !”  is  a  cry  singularly  alien  to  our  later  and 
better  colonial  policy. 

“  It  is  clear  to  me,”  says  the  despatch,  “that  our  military 
“  possession  (of  Corfu)  is  the  only  point  of  interest  to  foreign 
“  States,  and  that  they  must  be  indifferent  as  to  the  form 
“  under  which  we  may  find  it  best  for  the  interest  of  the 
“  Corfiotes  to  administer  their  civil  government.  ’  To  us  it 
is  not  quite  so  clear.  The  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  18x5 
formed  a  single  State  out  of  the  Seven  Islands,  and  placed  it 
under  the  exclusive  protection  of  Great  Britain.  For  the 
better  protection  of  that  State,  the  right  of  occupying  its 
fortresses  was  given  to  the  Protecting  Power.  The  right  of 
superintending  the  internal  organization  of  that  State  is  more 
widely  different  in  its  natxxre  and  consequences  from  the 
simple  sovereignty  over  Corfu  alone  than  Sir  John  Young 
seems  to  think.  If  the  united  Ionian  State  ceases  to  exist 
altogether  in  passing  from  under  the  protection  of  England, 
where  is  the  locus  standi  for  her  continued  occupation  of  the 
fortresses  received  in  deposit  for  a  special  purpose,  and  which 
she  was  bound  by  convention  to  restore  in  proper  order  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  original  tie  ?  The  rashest  self-confi¬ 
dence  has  no  right  to  l’ely  on  its  own  idea  of  the  views  which 
the  parties  to  the  Treaty  might  now  take  as  to  a  new  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  islands,  on  a  re-opening  of  the  question  at  the 
request  of  England  herself,  and  on  a  proposal  involving  the 
relinquishment  of  a  duty  which  we  must  first  acknowledge 
our  incapacity  to  perfox’m.  But,  to  adopt  Sir  John  Youngs 
own  words,  the  certain  consequences  would  be  vexation  and 
loss  of  prestige,  incurred  for  no  very  apparent  object. 

It  may  seem  hardly  worth  while  to  point  out  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  instances  adduced  to  prove  that  the  bare  military 
possession  of  Corfu,  under  any  or  no  title  whatever,  is  an 
all-important,  and  should  be  an  all-sufficing,  object  with 
England.  They  ai'e  as  futile  as  the  reasons  for  confiding  in 
the  indiffei’ence  of  foreign  Powers  to  a  change  in  our  tenure. 
“  In  the  spi'ing  of  1854,  three  Russian  ships  were  cruising 
£i  in  the  Adriatic,  but  did  not  venture  to  attempt  their 
“  escape  past  Coi'fu,  thoxigh  only  one  small  English  frigate  was 
“  then  in  the  harbour.”  It  was  thought  better  to  sell  them 
at  Trieste  than  to  run  the  risk  of  passing  within  fifty  miles 
of  Corfu,  the  “  key  of  the  Adriatic.’  The  Dardanelles  and 
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its  hostile  fleets  on  the  one  side  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  closed- 
up  Baltic  on  the  other,  were  items,  it  appears,  of  no  mo¬ 
ment.  It  was  Corfu  alone  that  did  it,  and  fluttered  the 
Russians  into  the  indignity  of  a  Trieste  sale.  Corfu  is  also 
“  of  great  importance  to  the  security”  of  the  Indian  route 
from  Trieste  to  Alexandria.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what 
manner  the  military  possession  of  England  increases  the 
security  of  a  traffic  entirely  carried  on  in  steamers  belonging 
to  Austria,  against  whose  aggressions  on  Turkey  (on  the 
other  hand)  Corfu  is  to  be  as  effectual  a  check  as  Gibraltar 
was  to  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Napoleon.  Except  as  the 
base  of  a  reserve,  which  imposed  upon  Soult  more  than  it 
needed,  Wellington  made  but  little  use  of  our  hold  on 
Gibraltar  in  reconquering  that  Spain  of  which  it  certainly 
did  not  prevent  the  conquest.  The  importance  of  Gibraltar 
and  Corfu  may  not  be  exaggerated  ;  but  it  must  rest  upon 
better  reasons  than  the  pompous  and  blundering  inanities 
we  have  quoted  above.  Surely  such  careless  or  twisted 
readings  of  fact  and  history  ought  to  shake  the  confidence  of 
any  Government  in  the  fitness  of  their  authors  to  make  a 
piece  of  history  for  others  to  read. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  FREE-TRADE  IX  FRANCE. 

FUTURE  historians,  when  sketching  the  commercial  pro¬ 
gress  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century,  will  be 
greatly  puzzled  to  comprehend  the  reluctance  of  other  nations 
to  imitate  the  Free- trade  policy  which  has  been  in  our  case  so 
signally  successful.  The  ignorance  and  jealousy  with  which 
everything  English  is  regarded  abroad,  and  the  class  interests 
and  prejudices  which  oppose  themselves  elsewhere,  as  they 
did  here,  to  the  teaching  of  economists,  may  not  hereafter  be 
fully  appreciated  ;  and  even  now,  after  making  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  such  influences,  it  is  astonishing  that  principles 
which  are  established  not  only  by  theoretical  demonstration 
but  by  the  most  convincing  illustration  that  any  sceptic 
could  demand,  should  still  be  rejected  by  the  large  majority 
of  every  considerable  country  in  the  world,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  our  Protectionists  should  cling 
to  their  old  belief  long  after  they  were  fairly  reasoned  out 
of  the  field.  They  had  always  the  last  irresistible  argument 
of  dulness  on  their  side — “  Your  theory  may  be  very  clever, 
“  but  it  has  never  been  tried ;  and  we  prefer  to  trust  to  the 
11  old  system,  which  has  raised  England  to  her  present  great- 
“  ness.”  One  after  another,  indeed,  all  the  thinking  men  fell 
away  from  the  phalanx  ;  but  up  to  the  moment  when  Free- 
trade  triumphed,  there  remained  a  stolid  mass  of  Protec¬ 
tionism  against  which  argument  was  hopeless.  The  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  tried,  and  those  who  were  deaf  to  reason  have 
yielded  to  the  force  of  experience.  Free-trade  is  now  the 
national  creed,  not  so  much  because  the  teaching  of  Adam 
Smith  is  universally  appreciated,  as  because  the  evidence  of 
facts  has  superseded  the  necessity  for  theoretical  argu¬ 
ments.  So  far  as  foreigners  can  be  said  to  see  anything 
which  passes  in  England,  they  have  seen  this  very 
evidence,  and  yet  they  remain  unconvinced  by  a  success 
which  has  silenced  the  sturdiest  of  our  own  Protectionists. 
America,  with  all  her  shrewdness,  cannot  see  her  way  to 
a  policy  so  liberal  as  Free-trade.  Perhaps  she  is  too  ’cute 
to  be  able  to  believe  in  any  plan  for  getting  rich  which  does 
not  involve  a  little  sharp  practice  against  a  neighbour. 
France,  too,  the  country  of  science  and  theory,  is  obstinately 
blind  to  the  proved  soundness  of  Free-trade  doctrines.  Her 
own  economists  have  laboured  in  vain  to  convert  the  people, 
and  though  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Emperor 
is  free  from  the  prejudices  which  he  dares  not  disregard,  the 
uninstructed  millions,  on  whom  he  relies  for  support,  are  as 
doggedly  Protectionist  as  if  the  fallacy  of  their  creed  had 
never  been  exposed  by  argument,  or  proved  by  actual  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  a  people  who  steadily 
believe  that  our  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade 
have  had  no  other  object  than  the  diffusion  of  calico  should 
assume  that  our  Free-trade  policy  is  only  a  very  artful  form 
of  commercial  monopoly.  They  don’t  pretend  to  know 
exactly  how  the  Machiavellian  scheme  operates,  but  it  is  an 
axiom  which  is  almost  ineradicable  from  an  ordinary  French 
mind,  that  English  policy  must  be  narrow  and  selfish,  and 
that  any  system  under  which  we  have  thriven  can  only  be 
based  on  insular  exclusiveness.  To  say  that  by  throwing 
down  all  barriers  on  our  side  we  have  flourished  beyond 
expectation  or  example,  and  that  we  should  be  still  more 
prosperous  if  France  would  follow  our  example,  is  enough  to 
satisfy  every  peasant  proprietor  in  the  Empire  that  a  policy 


so  beneficial  to  English  commerce  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  destructive  of  their  native  industry. 

The  fact  that  the  Emperor  has  been  asking  from  English 
farmers  the  results  of  their  experience  of  Free-trade  since 
1846  has  been  taken  as  a  symptom  of  an  approaching 
change  in  the  commercial  policy  of  France ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  significance  of  the  inquiry  has  not  been 
overrated.  That  it  is  some  indication  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  follow  in  our  steps  may  perhaps 
be  assumed ;  but  the  real  obstacle  has  hitherto  been  in  the 
obstinacy  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests, 
and  we  doubt  whether  prejudices  which  have  resisted  the 
accumulated  proofs  of  the  last  twelve  years  will  be  shaken 
by  the  report  of  a  Northumbrian  farmer.  No  one,  not  even 
a  Frenchman,  who  had  investigated  the  subject  at  all,  needed 
to  be  told  that  since  the  epoch  of  Free-trade  farming  had 
vastly  improved,  produce  had  been  greatly  iucreased,  and 
rents  had  considerably  risen.  But  the  mass  of  the  people, 
when  they  hear  the  answers  which  the  Emperor  has  received 
to  his  circular,  will  be  as  little  disposed  as  ever  to  admit  the 
inference  that  a  commercial  policy  under  which  England  has 
prospered  would  prove  equally  advantageous  to  themselves. 
If  France  does  not  follow  our  example  until  the  nation  has 
become  converted,  Protection  may  continue  supreme  for 
many  a  year,  and  the  only  question  of  immediate  interest  is 
whether  the  Emperor  will  venture  to  force  Free-trade  upon 
his  reluctant  subjects.  A  monarch  who  has  proscribed  all 
who  represent  the  intelligence  of  his  country  is  obliged  to 
deal  tenderly  with  dulness,  and  cannot  prudently  offend 
prejudices  which  are  supreme  among  the  only  classes  whose 
allegiance  is  genuine.  By  timid  steps,  some  little  progress 
may  gradually  be  made  towards  a  rational  commercial 
policy,  but  such  a  revolution  as  the  abrogation  of  the 
present  highly  protective  tariff  can  scarcely  be  expected 
while  the  opinion  of  the  Imperialist  section  of  the  country 
is  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  absolute  prohibition.  The 
hesitation  with  which  the  iron  trade  has  been  dealt  with  shows 
that  Louis  Napoleon,  though  anxious  to  modify,  if  not  to 
abolish  protection,  is  fully  alive  to  the  difficulty  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  A  series  of  decrees,  from  1853  to  the  present  time, 
have  introduced  successive  reductions  in  the  tariff  affecting 
raw  and  manufactured  iron.  The  last  of  these  decrees, 
which  still  left  a  very  heavy  discriminating  duty,  has  been 
allowed  to  expire,  and  the  influence  of  the  ironmasters  has 
as  yet  been  sufficient  to  deter  the  Imperial  Government  from 
persisting  in  its  feeble  approaches  to  freedom  of  trade.  An 
almost  prohibitive  tariff  is  once  more  in  force,  and  the 
French  ironmasters  are  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  some¬ 
thing  like  a  monopoly  for  the  costly  and  inferior  produce  of 
their  works.  If  we  may  rely  on  an  apparently  careful 
report  which  has  appeared  in  the  Timas  correspondence,  the 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  under  the  different  decrees  have 
been  almost  as  conclusive  against  the  Protectionist  policy  as 
the  answers  received  from  Mr.  Grey  of  Dilston,  and  one 
cannot  expect  that  men  who  will  not  be  taught  by  their 
own  misfortunes  will  learn  much  from  their  neighboux'’s  pros¬ 
perity.  W ith  a  Montalembert  prosecution  on  his  hands,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Emperor  is  unwilling  to  add  further  to  the 
number  of  his  enemies  ;  and  while  the  holy  crusade  against 
intellect  and  independence  calls  for  his  utmost  energies, 
manufacturers  and  agriculturists  may  rely  on  being  permitted 
to  enjoy,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  the  fatal  boon  of  protection 
which  they  are  weak  enough  to  value. 

The  difficulty  of  forcing  men  to  be  wise  against  their  will  is 
enormously  aggravated,  in  the  case  of  France,  by  the  en¬ 
couragement  which  has  been  given  to  the  belief  that  the 
Imperial  Administration  has  the  power  to  secure  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country  against  the  natural  vicissitudes  to 
which  trade  must  always  be  exposed.  A  quack  who  under¬ 
takes  to  keep  his  patients  in  perennial  health  may  well  dread 
the  responsibility  of  enforcing  a  new  regimen,  lest  some 
inevitable  attack  of  disease  should  be  ascribed  to  the  errors  of 
his  treatment.  The  Emperor  has  made  a  similar  pretension  to 
maintain  the  commerce  of  France  in  a  condition  of  unbroken 
prosperity,  and  if  a  bold  attempt  to  supersede  a  prohibitory 
system  should  be  followed  by  one  of  those  temporary  checks 
which  no  sagacity  can  foresee  or  prevent,  the  misfortune 
would  be  certain  to  be  attributed  to  the  very  measures 
which  were  designed  to  avert  it.  A  brief  period  of  depres¬ 
sion,  like  that  which  our  farmers  passed  through  soon 
after  the  opening  of  our  ports,  would  be  fatal  to  such  popu¬ 
larity  as  the  Imperial  Government  still  enjoys,  and  Napoleon 
III.  is  not  in  a  position  to  risk  even  a  momentary  discredit 
for  the  sake  of  conferring  lasting  benefits  on  the  trade  of 
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Franco.  Sooner  or  later  the  truth  must  no  clouht  prevail, 
when  our  liberal  policy  will  be  met  by  the  reciprocity  which 
the  South  Shields  shipowners  are  anxious  to  enforce  by  a 
policy  of  retaliation  ;  but  it  is  useless  to  disguise  the  tact 
that  the  delusions  of  foreign  Protectionists,  and  the  selfish 
fears  of  absolute  Governments,  may  long  delay  the  fulfilment 
of  our  hopes.  Meanwhile,  we  have  at  least  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  folly  of  other  countries  cannot  depiive 
us  of  the  substantial  fruits  which  we  are  already  reaping 
from  Free-trade,  and  we  can  well  afford  to  wait  for  their 
adoption  of  a  policy  which  is  far  more  essential  to  their 
interests  than  to  our  own. 


LORD  STRATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE  ON  TURKEY. 

OKD  STRATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE  S  speech  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  Smyrna  and  Aidin  Railway  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  closing  incident  of  his  long  Eastern  career,  and  his 
parting  advice  to  the  Government  which  he  has  so  long 
supported  and  controlled  may  perhaps  explain  to  his  nume¬ 
rous  enemies  the  secret  of  his  dreaded  and  envied  influence. 

In  conformity  with  the  general  opinions  of  his  countrymen, 
the  English  Ambassador  uniformly  deprecated  the  forcible 
partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  which  is  the  only  practi¬ 
cable  alternative  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
existing  system.  While  irresponsible  philanthropists  were 
indulging  fanciful  sympathies  of  race  and  religion,  with 
Russia  steadily  waiting  for  opportunities  of  interference  and 
of  aggrandizement,  and  in  alternate  concert  and  conflict  with 
the  capricious  diplomacy  of  France,  Lord  de  Redcltffe  was 
resolute  in  his  determination  to  secure  Turkey  from  dis¬ 
ruption  by  the  recommendation,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
the  enforcement,  of  needful  reforms.  Good  advice  is  as 
unpopular  at  the  Seraglio  as  in  other  Courts,  and  among 
private  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  the  imperious 
counsellor,  who  was  always  rather  feared  than  loved,  repre¬ 
sented  the  Power  which  alone  possessed  both  the  will  and 
the  means  of  protecting  the  country  from  foreign  encroach¬ 
ment,  and  the  Turks  themselves  learned  by  degrees  that 
unpalatable  advice  might  be  friendly,  as  it  was  wholly 
sincere.  In  a  more  civilized  country,  incessant  sugges¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  internal  administration  would  have 
been  at  once  useless  and  offensive,  but  the  statesman  who 
always  supported  the  Sultan  against  menaces  from  abroad 
acquired  the  right  to  urge  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
providing  additional  elements  of  strength  at  home.  It  is 
still  uncertain  whether  the  difficult  task  of  regenerating  the 
Empire  will  be  accomplished  in  time  to  prevent  disruption 
through  the  mutual  animosities  of  the  population,  envenomed 
by  the  selfish  intrigues  of  foreign  Powers.  If,  however, 
Turkey  is  enabled  to  assume  a  position  among  the  civilized 
States  of  Europe,  the  result  will,  in  a  great  degree,  be  due 
to  Lord  de  Redcliffe's  indefatigable  efforts. 

The  national  enthusiasm  which  forced  on  the  late  Russian 
war  sufficiently  proves  that  the  Ambassador’s  policy  har¬ 
monized  with  the  general  feeling  of  his  country ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  among  statesmen  and  professional 
politicians  the  approval  of  the  Turkish  alliance  is  by  no 
means  equally  unanimous.  Dislike  of  Mahometan  supre¬ 
macy,  despair  of  ultimate  success  in  maintaining  the  Otto¬ 
man  rule,  Philhellenist  tendencies  handed  down  from  the  last 
generation,  many  prejudices  and  some  plausible  reasons, 
recommend  to  a  considerable  minority  a  system  of  non-inter¬ 
ference  with  the  tottering  Empire  in  the  East.  It  is  not 
necessary  on  the  present  occasion  to  compare  the  arguments 
which  may  be  urged  on  either  side  in  the  Turkish  contro¬ 
versy.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Europe  must  choose  between 
civil  war,  ending  in  foreign  conquest  and  partition,  and 
uncompromising  support  of  the  existing  Government. 
The  vast  territories  which  own  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Sultan  can  never  be  held  together  and  rescued  from  the 
grasp  of  covetous  neighbours  under  any  other  name,  or  in 
conformity  with  any  arbitrary  scheme  of  organization.  The 
Ottoman  dominion  may  be  weak,  barbarous,  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  but  it  possesses  the  paramount  quality  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  existence.  Those  who  dream  of  a  Greek  Empire 
at  Constantinople  are  supporting  a  chimera  which  is  at 
present  unreal,  and  which  may  prove  to  be  impossible  ; 
and  the  probable  result  of  a  general  revolution  would 
be  the  formation  of  numerous  petty  States,  not  united 
even  by  a  nominal  federation.  The  necessary  consequence 
— namelyT  that  the  great  neighbouring  Monarchies  would 
interfere  to  profit  by  the  confusion — will  be  acknowledged  by 
all  reasonable  politicians.  That  order,  and  even  improve¬ 


ment,  might  possibly  arise  out  of  the  chaos  may  be  readily 
admitted,  but  a  statesman  who  considered  the  danger  greater 
than  the  prospect  of  advantage  showed  his  wisdom  by  taking 
his  stand  decidedly  and  irrevocably  on  the  system  which  he 
found  in  existence.  The  Power  which  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  world  on  an  absurd  question  of  ecclesiastical  trinkets, 
and  then  combined  with  England  in  resistance  to  Russian 
encroachments — which  supported  Russian  pretensions  in  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  and  excited  frontier  disturbances 
to  the  detriment  of  Turkey  in  Montenegro — may  boast  some¬ 
times  of  the  championship  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  on 
other  occasions  of  zeal  in  maintaining  Turkish  independence  ; 
but  France  has  yet  an  Eastern  policy  to  devise,  or  to  publish 
to  the  world.  It  may  be  profitable  to  crush  a  declining  State, 
or  prudent  to  promote  its  regeneration — it  can  never  be 
wise  or  generous  to  combine  annoyance  and  irritation  with 
an  ostentatious  protection  which  is  not  altogether  fictitious. 
Lord  DE  Redcliffe  sympathized  with  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte  at  least  as  sincerely  as  any  of  the  French  or 
Russian  colleagues  who  successively  envied  his  supremacy ; 
but  he  always  supported  the  claims  of  the  Rayahs  on  the 
ground  that  they  coincided  with  the  interests  of  the  State, 
and  not  as  revolutionary  pretensions  to  be  kept  alive  under 
the  patronage  of  foreign  Powers.  With  the  aid  of  similar 
counsel  and  support,  Poland  might  probably  have  avoided 
political  annihilation ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  less 
energetic  or  consistent  will  could  have  postponed  so  long  the 
success  in  Turkey  of  the  same  policy  which  proved  fatal  to 
Poland. 

It  would  seem  that  Lord  de  Redcliffe  is  not  presump¬ 
tuously  confident  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  principles 
and  exertions.  No  man  better  knows  how  troublesome  the 
prosecution  of  an  unswerving  design  may  be  found  to  chang¬ 
ing  Governments  at  home.  At  all  periods  of  his  career  he 
has  incurred  unpopularity  among  his  employers  by  an  indif¬ 
ference  to  party  convenience,  and  by  a  steady  persistence  in 
his  own  political  desigus.  The  interest  and  the  inclination 
of  England  alike  require  the  maintenance  of  Turkish  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  the  nation  is  not  always  equally  ready  to  incur 
the  necessary  sacrifices.  Future  Ambassadors  will  not,  it 
may  be  feared,  find  themselves  in  possession  of  the  same 
independence,  nor  is  it  likely  that  their  residence  at 
Constantinople  will  be  equally  prolonged.  The  principal 
causes,  however,  for  doubt  or  despondency  are  to  be 
found  in  the  weakness  of  the  Turkish  Government.  The 
despotic  constitution,  which  ought  to  facilitate  adminis¬ 
trative  reforms,  has  no  vigorous  and  determined  character 
at  its  head.  Many  wise  regulations  are  still  allowed  to 
remain  inoperative,  and  Ministers  selected  by  personal 
favouritism  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  their  master.  Yet  the  failure  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  afford  no  proof  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  try 
it,  and  any  trial  woidd  have  been  a  waste  of  time  and  of 
energy  if  it  had  not  been  carried  out  in  good  faith,  and 
with  a  resolute  determination  to  succeed.  To  the  small  sect 
which  would  prescribe  to  England  absolute  passivity  in  the 
East,  it  may  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  point  to  a  public 
speech  in  Asia  Minor,  delivered  by  a  great  English  diplo¬ 
matist  to  a  body  of  English  engineers  who  are  engaged  in 
applying  English  capital  to  the  improvement  of  Turkish 
production  and  commerce. 


THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL  ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

rPHE  Duke  of  Argyll  is  entitled,  by  position  and  ability, 
J_  to  follow  the  example  of  the  numerous  public  personages 
who  have  lately  delivered  to  such  audiences  as  they  could 
collect  their  opinions  on  things  in  general.  It  is  asserted  by 
sanguine  promoters  of  Church  Extension  that  every  new 
church  creates  for  itself  a  congregation,  and  it  seems  that 
every  public  hall  which  is  erected  produces  a  similar  demand 
for  political  and  literary  discourses.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  English  genius  is  especially  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  lay  sermons  without  a  text,  and  confined  to  no 
particular  topic;  but  peers  and  members  of  Parliament 
have,  during  several  recent  autumns,  exerted  themselves 
with  commendable  industry  to  gratify  the  popular  taste  for 
didactic  oratory.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  having  been  invited 
to  inaugurate  the  new  Market  Hall  at  Dundee,  suffered 
under  the  disadvantage  of  speaking  in  November,  when 
the  lecturing  season  had  already  lasted  for  nearly  two 
months.  It  was  consequently  impossible,  without  obvious 
plagiarism,  to  recommend  the  study  of  mathematical 
treatises  on  one  side,  or  of  novels  on  the  other;  and  the 
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Duke  judiciously  left  the  choice  of  studies  to  those  who 
will  not  fail  to  exercise  their  own  discretion,  if  they 
think  fit  to  study  at  all.  It  was  difficult,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  fill  up  the  allotted  hour,  and  the  task 
might  have  been  found  impossible  if  the  oration  had  been 
confined  to  any  definite  subject ;  but  Athenaeum  audiences 
ai'e  largely  tolerant  of  inevitable  deviations  from  the  unity 
which  belongs  to  rhetorical  art.  The  markets  are  to  be 
held  in  the  new  building  at  Dundee,  and  therefore  it  was 
an  appropriate  matter  of  congratulation  that  agriculture  was 
flourishing,  that  the  late  harvest  was  abundant,  and  that  the 
Corn-laws  only  exist  as  a  tradition  which  may  excite  the 
complacency  of  a  free-ti’ading  and  prosperous  generation. 
At  other  times  the  Hall  is  to  be  devoted  to  music,  to  lectures, 
and  to  the  recreation  and  instruction  of  the  general  popula¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  impossible  that  an  enlightened  nobleman 
could  fail  to  sympathize  with  objects  so  laudable  and  popular. 
The  suggestion  that  public  readings  should  occasionally  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  lectures  deserves  consideration  from  the  managers 
of  all  similar  institutions.  Mr.  Dickens’s  example  may 
advantageously  be  followed  by  rlmpsodists  who  will  have  no 
Christmas  Carols  of  their  own  composition  to  compete  with 
higher  and  more  solid  specimens  of  literature ;  and  if  the 
experiment  succeeds,  public  speakers  may  perhaps  be 
occasionally  relieved  from  their  present  duty  of  making 
intellectual  bricks  for  local  taskmasters  who  never  trouble 
themselves  to  inquire  as  to  the  supply  of  straw. 

Having  thrown  out  this  practical  hint,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
remembered  that  Scotch  assemblies  cannot  disperse  without 
the  customary  tribute  to  Burns,  to  Watt,  and  to  Hugh 
Miller;  and  by  the  time  that  Lord  Macaulay’s  New  Zea¬ 
lander  had  failed  to  answer  the  customary  challenge,  or  to 
find  a  ruined  arch  of  London-bridge  on  which  to  take  his 
seat,  half  the  allotted  term  was  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  and 
it  only  remained  to  talk  politics  for  thirty  minutes  more. 
For  four  or  five  years  the  Fi-ench  alliance  has  occupied  a 
recognised  place  in  all  ornamental  orations  from  platforms 
and  at  dinner-tables,  but  the  change  of  tone  in  all 
i-ecent  references  to  the  Imperial  system  is  at  the  same 
time  amusing  and  instructive.  The  connexion  between 
despotism  and  the  divine  right  founded  on  universal  suffrage 
has  become  as  intelligible  to  all  reasonable  men  as  it  was 
from  the  first  obvious  to  the  few  politicians  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  forming  judgments  for  themselves.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  exactly  represents  the  true  public  opinion  of  the 
moment  when  he  warns  his  hearers  against  the  attempt  to 
copy  the  institutions  cither  of  France  or  of  America,  and 
it  is  well  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dundee  should  receive 
with  respect  from  a  noble  lecturer  arguments  which  would 
probably  be  drowned  in  a  storm  of  disapprobation  if  they 
were  used  at  a  political  meeting,  and  professedly  directed 
against  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  alarm  which  has  been 
occasioned  by  Mr.  Bright’s  revolutionary  speeches  lias 
awakened  constitutional  theorists  and  amateurs  to  the  true 
meaning  of  their  own  liberal  professions.  It  is  understood  that 
the  only  possible  changes  must  have  a  democratic  tendency, 
and  that  the  best  Reform  Bill  will  be  that  which  does  least 
to  degrade  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  political  portion  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  speech  was 
intended  as  an  apology  for  the  existing  Constitution,  and  it 
was  not  difficult  to  point  out  many  serious  inaccuracies  in  the 
notorious  Birmingham  manifesto.  One  of  the  most  pacific 
members  of  the  peace-loving  House  of  Lords,  and  of  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  peace-loving  Cabinet,  naturally  protested  against 
the  charge  that  the  aristocracy  and  the  Governments  whom 
they  support  are  especially  prone  to  enter  into  unnecessary 
wars.  The  error  of  the  Minister  of  1853  consisted  in  the 
ostentatious  exhibition  of  a  slackness  which  tended  equally 
to  encourage  Russian  encroachment  and  to  render  domestic 
irritation  uncontrollable.  Mr.  Bright  well  knew  how  fully 
Lord  Aberdeen  shared  his  own  inclinations  for  peace,  and 
how  largely  the  ultimate  rupture  was  attributable  to  the 
impi’udent  honesty  of  official  language.  That  the  overthrow 
of  the  Constitution  would  not  tend  to  the  establishment  of  a 
pacific  policy  is  an  undeniable  conclusion,  but  in  political  con- 
troversies  it  is  seldom  prudent  to  accept  an  issue  under  the 
precise  form  which  is  tendered  by  the  adversary.  Mr.  Bright’s 
logic  may  be  at  fault,  but  he  has  a  definite  object  to  effect, 
and  his  purpose  may  possibly  be  furthered  by  the  exposure 
of  the  fallacies  which  he  may  incidentally  put  forward,  or  of 
inconsistencies  which  affect  his  individual  opinions.  When 
the  Roman  mob  found  that  they  had  not  got  Cinna  the 
conspirator  to  tear  to  pieces,  they  tore  Cinna  the  poet  for 
his  bad  verses ;  and  the  patriots  of  Birmingham  would  as 


willingly  denounce  the  Peers  for  want  of  warlike  ardour  as  for 
their  supposed  project  of  making  their  fortunes  in  the  Crimean 
campaign.  All  the  propensities  which  Mr.  Bright  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  objects  of  his  hostility  ai’e,  in  truth,  eminently 
popular,  and  highly  characteristic  of  the  class  in  whose  pre¬ 
sence  they  were  denounced.  Dukes  and  Earls,  from  fre¬ 
quent  association  with  foreigners,  and  from  the  partial 
isolation  which  belongs  to  their  rank,  are  more  cosmopolitan, 
more  tolei’ant,  and  perhaps  less  instinctively  patriotic 
than  the  bulk  of  their  countrymen ;  but  an  intelli¬ 
gent  member  of  their  order  ought  to  know  that  it  is 
better  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Bright’s  imputations  than 
to  defend  the  Peerage  on  the  ground  of  its  sympathy  with 
the  Peace  Society. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  Dundee  address  is  credit¬ 
able,  and  may  possibly  have  been  useful.  The  conven¬ 
tional  exclusion  of  political  controversies  from  the  plat- 
fonn  or  lectui’e-room  sometimes  answers  one  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  which  justify  the  practice  of  anonymous  joui'nalism. 
Party  politicians,  throwing  off  their  character  for  the  time, 
and  feeling  responsible  to  themselves  alone,  are  allowed  and 
expected  to  tell  a  portion  of  the  truth  to  an  audience  which 
is  supposed  to  be  impartial ;  and  even  the  commonplaces  and 
truisms  which  form  a  part  of  all  orations  of  the  kind  pre- 
pare  the  minds  of  the  hearers  for  a  ready  assent  to  proposi¬ 
tions  which,  at  other  times,  might  provoke  prejudice  and 
opposition.  That  Free-trade  is  successful — that  reci’eation 
is  desirable — that  Mr.  Bright’s  charges  are  calumnious — are 
statements  which  by  no  means  follow  from  each  other  by  any 
logical  connexion  ;  but  assertions  made  by  the  same  speaker 
at  the  same  place  and  time  are  generally  found  to  command 
the  same  degree  of  credence. 


MANNING  THE  NAVY. 

DMIRAL  BERKELEY  has  found,  at  the  Bristol  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Colston  Charities,  a  not  vex-y  appropriate 
occasion  to  revive  his  old  dispute  with  Mr.  Kingscote  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  Continuous  Service  Regulations  of  1853, 
and  to  commence  a  new  contest  on  the  same  subject  with 
no  less  an  authoiity  than  Lord  Hardwicke.  It  is  the  pre- 
vogative  of  a  Berkeley  never  to  be  wrong ;  and  it  is  thei-e- 
fore  quite  natural  that  all  who  venture  to  differ  from  the 
Admiral  should  be  disposed  of  in  a  rather  summary  fashion. 
Mr.  Kingscote  is  set  down  as  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
writing  on  a  subject  of  which  he  knows  nothing ;  and  Lord 
Hardwicke’s  unfavourable  estimate  of  the  strength  of  our 
navy  is  explained  by  his  official  desire  to  put  his  hands  in 
the  taxpayers’  pockets.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
than  to  give  full  credit  to  Admiral  Berkeley’s  accuracy, 
and  to  rely  on  his  assurance  that  our  navy  is  still,  as  it 
should  be,  superior  to  all  others  in  material,  ships,  and  men. 
But  if  this  be  so,  why  has  not  Lord  Hardwicke  found  it 
out  ?  And  why  have  we  a  Commission  sitting  to  devise  some 
better  plan  for  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  seamen  1  The 
question  how  the  fleet  is  to  be  manned  is  so  vital,  and  the 
answers  to  it  have,  up  to  the  pi’esent  time,  been  so  unsatis¬ 
factory,  that  no  one  can  regret  that  it  should  be  again  and 
again  brought  under  discussion ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
much  good  can  I’esult  from  the  kind  of  contx-ovei-sy  into 
which  Mr.  Kingscote  and  Admiral  Berkeley  have  plunged. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  trifled  with  on  a  subject  of  serious 
interest,  and  people  who  are  anxious  to  hear  of  any  solution 
to  a  national  difficulty  will  naturally  object  to  a  style  of  argu¬ 
ment  in  which  a  telling  repartee  or  a  cutting  sarcasm  is 
thought  of  more  account  than  a  useful  suggestion. 

Mi-.  Kingscote  has  interested  himself  so  warmly  in  the 
troubles  of  the  Deal  boatmen,  that  he  must  be  supposed  to 
know  as  well  as  any  of  the  men  themselves  why  they  either 
could  not  or  would  not  seek  an  asylum  in  the  navy.  Admiral 
Berkeley  should  be  at  least  an  equally  good  authoi’ity  on 
the  official  side.  There  ought  to  be  something  to  be  learned 
fi'om  a  dispute  between  such  champions;  but  all  that  it 
seems  possible  to  pick  out  of  it  is,  that  any  statement  made 
by  the  one  is  safe  to  be  contradicted  by  the  othei-.  As  far  as 
verbal  accuracy  goes,  the  Admiral  has,  perhaps — as  with  his 
means  of  information  he  ought  to  have — the  best  of  it;  but 
when  all  is  said,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  tliei'e  is  not  a  l'eal 
grievance  of  some  sort  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair.  We  have 
certain  leading  facts  at  least  beyond  question.  A  body  of  hardy 
boatmen — the  very  stuff  to  make  a  first-rate  ci'ew  of — are  in 
serious  distress  at  a  time  when  the  Admiralty  is  at  its  wit’s 
end  to  man  the  fleet.  We  do  not  speak  only  of  the  present 
moment,  though  it  is  notorious  that  the  promised  Channel 
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Fleet  has  dwindled  down,  for  want  of  men,  to  four  or  five 
half-manned  ships.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  Deal  boatmen 
are  of  long  growth,  and  must  have  been  about  as  great  during 
the  Russian  war  as  they  are  now.  Yet  these  men  refuse 
for  the  most  part  to  enter  the  navy;  and  even  those  who 
did  give  it  a  trial  during  the  war,  show  no  disposition  to  sail 
under  the  Queen’s  flag  again.  Whatever  Admiral  Berkeley 
may  say  about  the  success  of  the  continuous  service  legisla¬ 
tions,  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  a  system  which 
makes  starvation  and  the  workhouse  more  attractive  than 
the  naval  service  to  a  race  of  amphibious  coastmen. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  at  the  real  reason  of  the  repugnance 
of  the  Deal  boatmen  to  the  navy.  Mr.  Kingscote  has  his 
theory  about  it,  which  represents  the  men  as  eager  to  serve 
their  country,  but  then  it  must  be  on  their  own  terms. 
Most  of  us,  perhaps,  are  willing  to  do  the  same.  Whether 
the  terms  of  the  beach-men  would  be  reasonable  or  otherwise 
does  not  appear,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Admiralty  offers 
are  not  sufficient  to  tempt  them.  The  first,  story,  that  a 
proposal  by  the  Deal  men  in  a  body  to  man  a  ship  was 
rejected,  shrank  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  to  the  less 
definite  intimation  that  they  would  have  been  ready  for  the 
work  had  any  inducement  been  offered  them.  But  it  is  not 
pretended  that  they  manifest  at  present  any  alacrity  to  enter 
the  navy,  and  Mr.  Kingscote  attributes  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  to  the  treatment  experienced  by  those  among  them  who 
did  volunteer  during  the  Russian  war.  He  tells  us — mainly, 
we  suppose,  from  the  assertions  of  the  men  themselves — 
that  they  were  discharged  without  any  reward  for  their 
hard  service,  and  were  not  permitted  to  remain  except  on 
condition  of  entering  for  at  least  ten  years  certain.  Admiral 
Berkeley  deuies  that  a  single  man  of  good  character  and 
physical  ability,  who  desired  to  remain  in  the  service,  was 
discharged  at  the  close  of  the  Russian  war.  To  this 
Mr.  Kingscote  replies  that  thousands  were  discharged  (which 
is  notoriously  true),  and  that  so  large  a  number  of  bad  or 
incompetent  men  could  not,  or  should  not,  have  been  found 
in  the  service.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  thousands  may 
have  desired  to  be  discharged,  and  we  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  the  Deal  boatmen  were  not  among  them, 
though  it  would  have  made  the  matter  clearer  if  the  Admiral 
had  said  distinctly  whether  continuous  service  was  or  was 
not  imposed  as  a  condition  of  remaining. 

The  other  specific  grievances  alleged  on  behalf  of  the  Deal 
men  shrink  into  moderate  dimensions  when  examined.  A 
payment  of  2 1.  by  each  man  or  boy  for  an  outfit,  and  certain 
official  regulations  as  to  age  and  height,  were  described  as 
among  the  reasons  which  deterred  the  men  from  entering;  but 
the  outfit  proves  to  be  required  only  from  boys,  and  the  standard 
applies  only  to  landsmen,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
any  adult  sailor  from  taking  service  if  he  has  a  taste  for  it. 
The  difficulty  with  many  of  these  beach-men  seems  to  be  one 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Notwithstanding  their  familiarity 
with  the  sea,  and  the  courage  for  which  they  are  renowned, 
the  Deal  boatmen  are  not  sailors,  though  they  are  the  very 
best  material  for  sailors.  They  cannot  satisfy  the  conditions 
that  would  entitle  them  to  a  high  rating,  and  they  know  their 
own  inherent  value  too  well  to  put  up  with  a  low  one. 
But  this  cannot  be  the  whole  explanation  ;  for  if  anything 
certain  is  to  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Kingscote’s  letters,  it  is 
that  such  of  the  men  as  have  become  qualified  by  their 
previous  service  in  the  navy  are  most  of  all  reluctant  to 
enter  now.  Neither  outfit-money,  nor  regulation  standard  of 
height,  nor  the  want  of  qualification  for  a  high  rating  can 
be  the  obstacle  in  such  cases,  and  the  only  other  reason 
suggested  is  the  dislike  of  continuous  service  which  the  Deal 
men  probably  share  in  common  with  a  great  many  other 
seafaring  men.  Admiral  Berkeley  insists  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  worked  admirably — to  which  Mr.  Kingscote 
replies  that  the  Admiral  is  only  trying  to  prop  up  a  system 
which  has  failed,  and  for  which  he  is  to  a  great  extent 
responsible.  But  retorts  of  this  kind  do  not  help  much. 
If  Mr.  Kingscote  can  suggest  some  more  feasible  plan  for 
securing  crews  for  the  fleet  at  any  moment  when  they  may 
be  wanted,  the  Commission  will  no  doubt  be  glad  enough 
to  hear  his  proposal ;  but  if  not,  it  is  neither  wise  nor 
patriotic  to  indulge  in  vague  declamation  against  the  only 
scheme  which  seems  likely  ever  to  provide  the  country  with 
a  permanent  force  of  seamen.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to 
man  one  ship  one  month,  and  another  the  next.  We  must 
have  the  means  of  manning  a  fleet  at  the  shortest  notice,  and 
without  a  force  permanently  enrolled,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  can  be  managed.  Nothing  but  mischief  can  be  done  by 
asking  such  clap-trap  questions  as  that  with  which  Mr.  Kings¬ 


cote  concluded  his  reply — whether  we  are  to  return  to  im¬ 
pressment,  or  to  follow  Admiral  Berkeley’s  recommendation 
and  persevere  in  the  system  of  continuous  service,  or  to  adopt 
Mr.  Kingscote’s  own  suggestion  of  “  doing  ample  “  justice  to 
“  our  gallant  seamen.”  Notwithstanding  Lord  Hardwicke’s 
reluctance  to  give  up  the  right  of  impressment,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  press-gang  will  ever  again  be  seen  in  activity ; 
and  it  is  not  very  clear  why  Mr.  Kingscote’s  sound  but 
hazy  advice  as  to  doing  justice  could  not  be  made  quite 
consistent  with  continuous  service.  Granting  that  the  men 
do  not  like  it  on  the  terms  now  offered  (and,  in  spite  of 
what  Admiral  Berkeley  may  say,  we  are  afraid  the  fact  is 
too  notorious  to  be  doubted),  it  must  surely  be  as  possible  to 
do  justice  to  a  sailor  who  takes  service  for  ten  years  as  to  a 
soldier  who  enlists  for  the  same  or  a  longer  period ;  and  as 
the  prejudices  of  some  thousands  have  already  yielded  to  the 
very  moderate  temptations  held  out  by  the  present  regula¬ 
tions,  we  do  not  see  why  some  improvement  in  the  terms 
should  not  make  continuous  service  as  much  in  favour  with 
seamen  as  it  is  with  the  Admiralty. 

Mr.  Kingscote  thinks  it  very  disgraceful  to  the  authorities 
that  our  sailors  should  prefer  the  American  navy  to  our  own  ; 
but  the  explanation  is  simple  enough,  and  points  to  one  method, 
though  rather  a  costly  one,  by  which  we  might  perhaps  at  any 
time  secure  as  many  men  as  we  please.  The  American  pay  is 
very  much  higher  than  the  rates  of  the  British  service,  and  it  is 

not  unlikely  that  some  additionalpecuniary  attractions,  whether 

in  the  shape  of  pay  or  pension,  would  overcome  much  of  the  re¬ 
luctance  now  felt  to  enter  for  any  considerable  term.  A  sailor 
no  doubt  prefers  to  ship  for  one  voyage  only,  under  a  captain 
of  his  own  selection.  So  would  a  soldier  like  to  choose  his 
own  campaign  and  his  own  officers,  with  leave  to  go  home 
when  the  affair  was  over,  should  he  find  the  life  irksome. 
But  this  casual  way  of  supplying  the  navy  will  not  suffice 
without  some  means  in  the  background  of  filling  up  occasional 
gaps.  Continuous  service  is,  in  fact,  the  substitute  for  the 
press-gang;  and,  if  combined  with  generous  treatment  of  the 
men  in  other  particulars,  it  must  surely  recommend  itself  in 
the  long  run,  however  much  a  sailor  may  prefer  the  less  severe 
restraint  of  a  single  cruise  followed  by  liberty  ashore  till  all 
his  pay  is  spent  and  he  is  forced  to  seek  another  ship.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  results  of  the  experiment  up  to 
the  present  time,  but  though  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  continuous  service  system  is  as  yet  to  some  extent  a 
failure,  we  hope  that  the  Commission  will  be  able  to  suggest 
some  means  of  making  it  less  unpopular ;  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  any  other  effectual  way  of  manning 
the  Navy. 


ANONYMOUS  JOURNALISM. 

GRANIER  DE  CASSAGN AC  is  incomparably  the  most 
•  damaging  advocate  that  any  cause  ever  yet  had.  The 
astounding  impudence  which  prompts  a  man  to  denounce  anony¬ 
mous  writing  who  had  the  advantage  of  a  friendly  obscurity  till 
infamy  and  publicity  came  upon  him  at  once,  can  only  be  matched 
by  the  gross  stupidity  which  challenges  a  comparison  between 
the  honour,  the  purity,  and  the  ability  of  French  political  litera¬ 
ture  under  its  past  and  under  its  present  regime.  His  wonder¬ 
ful  effrontery  has,  however,  one  advantage.  It  may  serve  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  ground  which 
must  be  occupied  by  those  who  wish  to  assimilate  our  own  to' 
the  French  system  of  journalism.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  what  the  exact  proposal  before  us  is.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  that  it  should  be  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  any  one 
to  enter  upon  political  or,  we  presume,  literary  discussion  unless 
he  chooses  to  attach  his  name  to  his  speculations.  Now  it  is  an 
established  maxim  of  the  most  indisputable  wisdom  that  penal 
laws  are  in  themselves  an  evil,  and  that  they  ought  only  to  be 
passed  in  order  to  avoid  greater  evils.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
perfectly  true  that  in  particular  cases  men  are  bound  to  acknowledge 
their  anonymous  productions.  It  may  or  may  not  be  true  thatthere 
are  grave  objections  to  the  habit  of  concealing  the  fact  that  a 
person  employs  part  of  his  time  in  anonymous  composition ;  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  turn  the 
moral  into  a  legal  obligation.  All  the  commonplace  objections  to 
anonymous  journalism  are  really  arguments,  not  for  a  compulsory 
signature  of  newspaper  articles,  but  against  the  habit  of  making 
a  mystery  of  their  authorship.  Before  a  practice  is  made  penal 
it  must  be  shown  to  be  criminal.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that 
it  is  liable  to  abuse.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  man  may 
make  use  of  the  power  of  anonymous  writing  for  every  sort  of 
base  purpose,  and  that  he  may,  by  studiously  concealing  from  all 
the  world  the  fact  that  he  contributes  to  a  newspaper,  enable 
himself  to  stab  in  the  dark  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  he 
associates  on  apparently  friendly  terms;  but  it  certainly  does  not 
follow  that  anonymous  writing  ought  to  be  forbidden.  To  the 
end  of  time  there  will  be  underhand  and  treacherous  persons  in 
society,  who  will  find  in  every  social  visage  the  means  of  gratify- 
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in"  their  propensities;  but  all  our  English  ways  of  thinking  and 
acting  must  be  set  aside  together  if  we  arc  to  try  to  reform  men’s 
minds  by  restraining  their  external  freedom  of  action.  The  man 
who  at  present  would  slander  his  friend  because  he  can  write 
anonymously,  would  find  no  difficulty,  if  signatures  were  com¬ 
pulsory,  in  getting  some  convenient  agent  to  father  his  slanders. 
The  only  consequence  of  such  a  law  as  is  suggested  would  be  the 
production  of  a  class  of  dines  damnees  attached  to  every  paper, 
who  would,  as  the  French  say,  “receive  their  inspirations”  from 
writers  of  greater  weight  who  wished  to  be  anonymous.  Unless 
the  law  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  should  be  unlawful  for  any 
one  writer  in  a  paper  to  make  use,  in  anything  that  he  might  write, 
of  the  suggestions,  oral  or  written,  of  any  other  writer,  it  would  be 
simply  futile.  The  distinguished  Mr.  A,  who  wished  to  attack 
the  distinguished  Mr.  B,  would  find  it  expedient  to  write  a 
private  letter,  stating  his  views,  to  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Jones,  who 
would  probably  be  base  enough  to  make  that  communication  the 
foundation  of  an  article  of  which  he  would  be  so  shameless  as  to 
claim  the  merit.  It  is,  indeed,  notorious  that  a  system  of  this 
kind  is  widely  adopted  in  France,  notwithstanding  all  the  legal 
provisions  on  the  subject. 

Whilst  the  proposed  law  would  be  utterly  useless  for  all  the 
purposes  which  it  is  intended  to  accomplish,  it  would  have  the 
most  serious  inconveniences.  The  fact  that  journalism  is  anony¬ 
mous  raises  a  presumption  in  favour  of  its  continuing  to  be  so. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  people  from  signing  their  names  to 
what  they  write,  and  why  do  they  not  do  so?  Are  they  all 
liars  and  cowards  ?  Surely  the  character  of  what  is  written 
sufficiently  rebuts  any  such  absurd  belief.  Every  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  matter  knows  that  in  fact  men  do  not  conceal 
their  connexion  with  particular  newspapers  or  reviews.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  are  well  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the 
principal  contributors  to  the  principal  London  papers,  and  could 
give  a  pretty  good  guess,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  treated, 
as  to  the  particular  articles  to  be  ascribed  to  any  particular  man. 
This  circumstance  in  itself  constitutes  a  very  considerable 
guarantee  for  courtesy,  propriety,  and  justice  in  the  treatment 
of  the  subjects  handled.  A  man  of  honour  and  spirit  would  not 
allow  his  name  to  be  permanently  connected  with  a  paper  which 
habitually  published  discreditable  articles.  If  it  is  true  that  a 
sort  of  corporate  authority  occasionally  attaches  to  weak  writing 
(a  supposition  singularly  uncomplimentary  to  newspaper  readers), 
it  is  no  less  true  that  a  corporate  responsibility  for  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  a  corporate  jealous}'  for  the  credit  of  newspapers, 
exist  amongst  the  contributors  to  them,  and  constitute  a  most 
important  element  both  in  the  discretion  and  in  the  talent  with 
which  they  are  conducted. 

If  articles  in  newspapers  were  to  bear  the  signature  of  their 
authors,  several  inconveniences  would  follow  which  are  not  very 
apparent  at  first  sight.  At  present,  journalism  is  open  to  the 
world,  and  many  persons  give  part  of  their  time  to  it  who 
have  other  pursuits  on  which  they  set  more  value,  but  which, 
from  circumstances,  leave  leisure  at  their  disposal.  Almost 
every  profession  is  represented  in  the  higher  class  of  London 
newspapers.  Members  of  Parliament,  holders  of  official  posi¬ 
tions,  lawyers,  clergymen,  doctors,  members  of  all  the  more 
intelligent  classes,  contribute  to  their  columns  with  more  or  less 
frequency.  The  sentiment  which  induces  persons  of  this  kind 
to  wish  not  to  parade  their  names  before  the  world  precisely 
resembles  the  sentiment  which  induces  occasional  correspondents 
to  preserve  an  incognito.  A  man  who  has  a  public  or  professional 
position  prefers  to  be  anonymous,  not  because  he  is  ashamed  of 
what  he  writes,  but  because  his  writings  form  only  a  parenthesis 
in  his  avocations,  and  are  not  part  of  his  main  business.  It  would 
be  in  every  way  most  disastrous  to  put  any  check  upon  the 
connexion  of  this  class  of  men  with  journalism,  for  the  conse¬ 
quence  would  be  that  journalists  would  come  to  form  a  distinct 
caste  decisively  marked  off  from  other  professions.  To  a  certain 
small  extent  this  has  already  taken  place.  The  lighter  kinds  of 
literature  are  principally  cultivated  by  men  who  devote  them¬ 
selves  exclusively  to  producing  matter  of  that  sort,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  a  most  unfortunate  divorce  has  taken  place 
between  light  literature  and  practical  life.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  would  infallibly  take  place  if  journalism  were  to  be 
formed  into  a  regular  profession  distinct  from  all  others.  It  is  not 
a  wholesome  thing  for  any  man  to  devote  his  wffiole  attention  to 
talking,  criticising,  and  arguing.  The  anxieties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  active  file  are  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  just 
opinions  upon  any  important  branch  of  human  affairs;  and  in  their 
absence,  a  journalist  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  prey  to  that  most  fatal 
sort  of  vanity  which  arises  from  the  union  of  cleverness  wTith 
inexperience.  He  is  apt  to  think  that,  because  he  can  talk  and 
write  in  a  brilliant  manner,  he  is  able  to  undertake  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs  at  a  moment’s  notice,  or  to  express  the  most  con¬ 
fident  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  those  who  do  manage  them, 
though  he  is  often  a  most  unfair  judge  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  may  have  been  involved.  The  vehemence  with  which  Mr. 
Dickens  has  attacked  the  executive  Government,  is  one  case  in 
point.  The  violence  with  which  Mr.  Ilussell  wrote  from  the 
Crimea,  where  he  probably  saw  war  for  the  first  time,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  judgment  and  forbearance  which  he  displays 
in  his  letters  from  India,  where  he  carried  experience  of  what 
war  really  is,  furnishes  perhaps  even  a  stronger  illustration  of  the 
same  thing.  France,  however,  supplies  the  best  illustration  of  the 
evils  of  cutting  off  journalists  from  sympathy  with  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  business.  During  the  palmy  days  of  Louis  Philippe 


journalism  was  not  only  the  most  distinctive  profession  in  which 
a  man  could  embark,  but  it  was  also  one  of  the  most  exclusive, 
and  one  of  the  most  if  not  the  very  most  powerful.  Probably  no 
stronger  proof  could  be  adduced  than  was  given  by  the  history 
of  that  reign,  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  mere  journalism 
is  as  bad  a  preparation  for  political  fife  as  anything  that  can  claim 
to  be  considered  a  preparation  at  all.  The  want  of  forbearance,  the 
want  of  quiet  sense,  the  want  of  acquaintance  with  human  nature 
in  general,  and  with  their  own  countrymen  in  particular,  which 
signalized  the  brilliant  puhlieistes  of  that  period,  arc  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all,  and  were  amongst  the  most  important  of  the  causes 
to  which  the  downfall  of  French  liberty  must  be  ascribed.  It 
deserves  to  he  remembered  in  connexion  with  this,  as  a  most 
significant  fact,  that  long  before  the  present  law  which  enforces 
signatures,  was  passed  in  France,  the  custom  of  signing  articles, 
or  of  taking  other  means  of  giving  a  wide  publicity  to  the  names 
of  their  authors,  prevailed  very  extensively.  The  vanity  which  is 
so  strong  a  characteristic  of  the  nation  delighted  in  publicity  and 
notoriety,  as  much  as  the  somewhat  fastidious  sense  of  personal 
dignity  which  prevails  in  this  country  shrank  from  it.  We  can 
imagine  few  things  more  undesirable  than  to  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  by  legislation  a  feeling  so  natural  to  Englishmen,  and  in 
some  respects  so  laudable. 

There  is  one  argument  upon  the  subject  which  we  may 
once  more  notice  by  way  of  conclusion,  and  which  is  remark¬ 
able  principally  for  its  exquisite  ndiveti,  not  to  say  absurdity. 
Articles,  it  is  said,  should  be  signed,  because  we  should  then 
be  able  to  know  their  value.  Put  the  painter’s  name  to  the 
picture,  that  we  may  tell  whether  it  is  a  good  one — tell  me  who 
made  your  boots,  and  I  will  tell  whether  they  pinch — would  be 
demands  exactly  as  reasonable.  If,  indeed,  a  leading  article  stated 
facts  or  conclusions  without  argument,  the  name  of  the  writer 
might  be  of  some  importance.  If,  for  example,  we  read  in  the 
Times  some  morning  a  leader  in  these  words — “Affairs  in  India 
are  in  a  very  bad  state,”  it  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  whether  the  opinion  was  given  by  a  wise  man  or  by  a 
foolish  one.  But  if  the  article  went  on  (as  such  articles  invariably 
do)  to  state  the  reasons  upon  which  such  an  opinion  rested, 
it  would  become  utterly  immaterial  whether  the  article  proceeded 
from  the  best  known  or  the  least  known  person  in  the  country. 
The  soul  of  all  discussion  is  that  it  is  an  appeal  to  the 
reason.  By  the  system  of  signing  articles  the  appeal  would 
be  laid,  not  before  the  reason,  but  before  the  imagination,  and 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  discussion  would  be  destroyed.  The 
change  would  in  fact  be  a  change  of  the  most  aristocratic  cha¬ 
racter.  It  would  give  a  degree  of  influence  altogether  absurd  to 
a  few  well-known  writers,  and  would  put  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  opinions  backed  by  less  influential 
names.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  stated,  the  guarantee 
which  at  present  exists  would  be  greatly  weakened  by  the 
signature  of  articles,  for  the  corporate  authority  of  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  the  paper  would  be  merged  in  the  personal  authority 
of  the  author  of  the  article.  Where  a  newspaper  makes  a  mis¬ 
statement  as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seriously  injures  itself.  If 
the  responsibility  of  such  a  misstatement  attached  only  to  Mr.  A, 
B,  or  C,  the  care  bestowed  on  the  subject  would  be  enormously 
lessened. 


CHALK,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

CIENTIFIC  research  iterates  and  reiterates  one  moral — • 
der  Macht  des  Kleinen — the  greatness  of  little  things,  and 
the  importance  not  only  of  the  minute  study  of  facts,  but  of  the 
study  of  minute  facts.  One  can  imagine  the  contempt  with 
which  the  “practical  men”  of  the  last  century  listened  to  the 
news  that  a  bitter  controversy  was  raging  between  two  Italian 
philosophers  as  to  the  reason  why  a  frog’s  leg  twitches  under 
certain  circumstances  ;  and  yet  therein  lay  the  bud  of  the  electric 
telegraph  and  Elkiugton’s  plate,  and  numerous  other  under¬ 
takings  in  which  the  practical  man  of  the  present  day,  though  as 
averse  as  his  ancestors  to  every  investigation  whose  fruits  are 
not  immediately  visible,  is  very  happy  to  invest  his  money.  The 
study  of  snowballs,  piecrust,  and  squeezed  wax  has  led  the  phy¬ 
sical  philosopher  to  comprehend  two  of  the  greatest  of  natural 
phenomena — the  cleavage  of  rocks  and  the  structure  of  glaciers. 
A  century  ago,  the  collecting  of  fossils  was  regarded  as  an  occu¬ 
pation  of  about  the  same  dignity  as  the  accumulation  of  old 
china.  Now,  the  coal-miner  risks  his  capital  upon  the  strength 
of  the  evidence  they  afford,  and  the  landed  proprietors  of  some 
of  our  eastern  counties  pocket  many  thousand  pounds  every 
year  by  selling  the  pliosphatic  fossils  whose  nature  was  first 
pointed  out  to  them  by  a  country  clergyman  who  happened  to 
be  a  man  of  science.  And  not  only  does  the  gradual  widening 
and  perfecting  of  our  view  of  nature  bring  with  it  a  respect  for 
the  influence  of  the  study  of  minute  facts  on  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  the  bettering  of  man’s  estate,  but  it  tells  us  that, 
apart  from  all  consideration  of  man  and  his  wants,  minute  aud 
seemingly  most  insignificant  agents  have  played  a  mighty  part 
in  the  history  of  our  globe.  The  semi-miraculous  catastrophes 
to  whose  aid,  in  the  earlier  days  of  geological  speculation,  philo¬ 
sophers  were  wont  to  resort  for  the  explanation  of  all  engineering 
difficulties  in  world-architecture,  are  falling  into  discredit.  No 
modern  Yfhiston  appeals  to  comets  for  assistance,  and  deh&cles 
are  out  of  fashion.  Linnmus  said  with  truth  that  a  blowfly 
would  consume  the  carcase  of  a  horse  faster  than  a  lion ;  and  the 
modern  naturalist  might  in  like  manner  enunciate  an  equally 
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true  apparent  paradox — that,  give  an  invisible  animalcule  time, 
and  it  will  produce  a  greater  amount  of  change  in  physical 
geography  than  a  deluge  powerful  enough  to  sweep  the  Hima¬ 
layas  into  the  plains  of  Hindostan. 

Everybody  knows  what  white  chalk  is.  If  he  has  not  rejoiced, 
when  homeward-bound,  at  the  sight  of  the  white  line  which  tells 
him  of  a  soil  free  from  passports,  and  octroi,  and  avertissements — 
if  he  is  not  an  artist,  or  a  popular  lecturer,  or  a  London  milk¬ 
man — he  is  at  any  rate  familiar  with  “  whitening,”  which  is  only 
a  purified  form  of  chalk.  Now  this  chalk  is  found  in  patches 
over  a  vast  area  of  Europe,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  long  and 
eight  hundred  miles  broad,  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  from  Sweden  to  the  south  of  France,  and  every¬ 
where  exhibits  similar  characteristics.  On  the  small  scale  it  is 
a  friable  substance,  almost  wholly  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
easily  rubbed  into  powder,  and  forming  with  water  a  milky  mud. 
Viewed  en  masse  it  attains  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and 
its  upper  surface  is  moulded  into  gently  undulating,  swelling 
downs — dry,  thinly  coated  with  soil,  and  covered  with  short 
sweet  pasture,  convertible  into  the  best  of  mutton. 

There  is  usually  little  trace  of  bedding  in  these  great  calca¬ 
reous  masses,  but  very  commonly  they  are  divided  by  parallel 
layers  of  flints  inclosed  within  their  substance  at  tolerably  regular 
intervals,  and  giving  a  false  appearance  of  stratification.  I  he 
flints  are  almost  pure  silica,  like  quartz  or  rock  crystal.  They 
are  excessively  irregular  in  size  and  form,  sometimes  lying  quite 
separate  from  one  another,  as  detached  nodules,  sometimes 
forming  great  plates,  continuous  for  hundreds  of  yards ;  but 
however  they  may  vary  in  this  respect,  they  always  agree  in 
one  character — their  angles  and  edges  are  perfect,  and  they 
never  exhibit  the  slightest  trace  of  having  been  rolled  or  trans¬ 
ported  from  a  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  clearest 
possible  evidence  that  they  have  been  formed  where  they  are ; 
for  the  chalk  contains  numerous  fossils  (among  which  sponges  and 
sea-urchins  are  common)  which  are  peculiar  to  and  characteristic 
of  it,  being  never  found  anywhere  else  ;  and  it  continually  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  flint  is  found  which,  wholly  or  partially,  encloses  one 
of  these  fossils.  The  fossil  itself  may  be  silicified,  or  it  may 
merely  have  served  as  the  mould  into  which  the  flint  has  been 
run,  if  one  may  so  speak,  and  then  have  disappeared,  leaving  a 
flint  cast  of  its  own  interior.  Or  it  may  be  half  silicified  and 
imbedded  in  flint  and  half  not,  as  if  the  flint  had  once  been  soft 
and  pasty,  like  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  fossil  had  been  stuck 
into  it  while  in  that  state.  The  association  of  flints  with  chalk 
is  anything  but  invariable  ;  but  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
more  the  flints  the  purer  the  chalk  in  which  they  are  embedded 
— chalk  without  flints  being  usually  unfit  for  commercial  use,  in 
consequence  of  the  quantity  of  silica  diffused  through  its  substance. 

So  long  as  the  study  of  geology  was  confined  to  a  few  brilliant 
speculators,  the  nature  of  this  wonderful  deposit  received  little 
elucidation  ;  but  as  long  ago  as  1835,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Lons¬ 
dale,  one  of  the  members  of  that  body — the  Geological  Society 
of  London — which  has  done  so  much  more  than  any  other 
to  render  geology  worthy  of  the  name  of  science,  to  see  whether 
the  mass  of  the  chalk  did  not  contain  something  else  beside  the 
comparatively  few  and  scanty  ordinarily  known  fossil  remains. 
By  the  help  of  a  scrubbing-brush  he  rubbed  up  a  piece  of 
chalk  into  water,  and  then,  pouring  off  the  milky  fluid  in  which 
all  the  finer  particles  were  suspended,  he  examined  with  a  mag¬ 
nifier  the  coarser  sediment  which  remained  at  the  bottom.  To  his 
no  small  surprise,  he  found  that  this  was  made  up  of  multitudes 
of  small  shells,  some  belonging  to  minute  marine  crustaceans — 
remote  allies  of  the  large  crabs  and  cray-fish,  whose  shells  and 
claws  are  found  fossil  in  the  chalk,  but  the  greater  part  composed 
of  the  calcareous  skeletons  of  Foraminifcra — creatures  so  small 
that  on  an  average  a  hundred  wrould  lie  in  the  length  of  an  inch, 
and  so  simple  in  their  organization  that  the  best  microscope  and 
all  the  means  and  appliances  of  the  modern  anatomist  have  failed 
to  reveal  more  structure  in  their  bodies  than  might  be  found  in 
a  particle  of  calf’s  foot  jelly  of  the  same  size.  Nevertheless  the 
forms  of  their  shells  are  exquisitely  regular  and  beautiful,  and 
sometimes  the  arrangement  of  their  many  chambers  is  not  a  little 
complex. 

A  few  years  later,  the  well-known  microscopist  of  Berlin,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ehrenberg,  carried  the  physical  analysis  of  chalk  still 
further,  by  showing  that  even  the  milky  fluid  which  Mr.  Lons¬ 
dale  had  poured  off  contains  multitudes  of  minute  organisms,  some 
with  silicious  skeletons,  but  for  the  most  part  calcareous  like 
the  others.  Consequently,  after  a  long  series  of  examinations,  he 
announced  the  conclusion  that  most,  if  not  all,  white  chalk  con¬ 
sists  of  the  shells  of  minute  animals,  either  entire  or  in  fragments, 
and  in  such  vast  numbers  that  at  least  a  million  of  entire  skeletons 
may  be  computed  to  exist  in  a  cubic  inch,  bound  together 
by  the  fine  powder  resulting  from  the  disaggregation  of  their  fel¬ 
lows  and  of  other  calcareous  organisms.  Forty  or  fifty  different 
kinds  or  species  of  these  Foraminifera  may  be  distinguished,  and 
of  these  the  name  of  one  called  Globigerina  bulloides  is  particu¬ 
larly  worthy  of  the  reader's  recollection,  for  a  reason  which  will 
shortly  appear. 

At  the  period  in  which  the  chalk  was  deposited,  not  one  of 
the  ordinary  and  conspicuous  inhabitants  of  our  present  world 
existed.  The  shores  of  the  cretaceous  era  were  not  strewn  with 
the  shells  we  find  on  our  beaches — its  fishes  were  not  our  fishes, 
nor  its  corals  our  corals.  The  pedigree  of  not  one  of  the 
higher  animals  of  our  time  can  be  traced  back  further  than  the 
epoch  at  which  the  clay  that"  lies  above  the  chalk  was  deposited . 


They  are  mushroom  creatures,  therefore,  compared  with  such 
“  raal  ould  ”  families  as  the  Globigerina  and  many  of  his  fellows, 
which  flourished  then  as  they  do  now,  and,  to  the  discredit  of 
the  Progression  Theory,  show  as  little  advance  upon  their  ances-* 
tors  as  any  other  “  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face.”  In  human 
history,  it  has  often  been  observed  that  the  descendants  of  great 
men  become  rapidly  extinct,  and  the  world’s  records  show  in 
like  manner  that  the  higher  a  race  of  animals  the  shorter  its 
duration.  The  great  flying  and  swimming  lizards  of  the  cretaceous 
epoch  have  ceased  to  exist  for  long  ages,  while  the  humble 
microscopic  Globigerina  is  doing  his  work  at  this  moment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  and  building  up  a  modern  chalk  over  an 
area  almost  as  great  a3  that  covered  by  the  ancient  deposit. 

This  curious  and  interesting  fact  has  been  brought  to  light  in 
the  course  of  the  sounding  operations  which  were  executed  last 
year  by  Commander  Dayman,  of  H.M.S.  Ci/cIojjs,  while  engaged, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hydrographer,  in  paving  the  way  for 
the  late  attempt  to  establish  a  telegraphic  communication  between 
England  and  America,  by  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the  bottom  on 
which  the  cable  would  have  to  lie.  A  most  ingenious  apparatus, 
originally  invented  by  an  American  naval  officer,  Lieutenant 
Brooke — consisting  essentially  of  a  hollow  rod,  provided  with  a 
valve — was  employed  to  bring  up  portions  of  the  bottom  from 
the  immense  depths,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  fourteen 
thousand  feet,  or  more  than  two  miles  and  a  half,  of  the  mid-ocean. 
The  specimens,  carefully  preserved,  both  dry  and  in  spirit,  have 
been  brought  home,  aud  submitted  to  careful  investigation.  The 
results  are  most  singular  and  interesting.  Near  either  shore, 
and  seawards  down  to  a  depth  of  about  two  thousand  feet,  the 
composition  of  the  sea-bottom  varies  greatly.  It  may  be  sandy, 
or  gravelly,  or  muddy,  and  the  forms  of  Foraminifera  observed 
amount  to  thirty"  or  forty  species.  They  are  the  more  numerous  the 
shallower  the  water,  and  Globigerina  is  comparatively  infrequent. 
But  in  deeper  water  the  sea  bottom  acquires  a  singular  unifor¬ 
mity,  consisting  of  a  soft  oozy  mud,  which  dries  nearly  white, 
crumbles  down  under  the  fingers,  and  forms  a  milky  fluid 
with  water.  Examined  chemically,  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  this  substance  turn  out  to  be  carbonate  of  lime,  while  the 
microscope  shows  that  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  the  skeletons 
of  Globigerina  bulloides,  many  of  which  retain  their  animal 
contents.  There  may  be  eight  or  nine  other  kinds  of 
Foraminifera  scattered  amongst  the  G/obigerince,  but  they 
are  comparatively  rare.  The  portion  of  the  deposit  which 
is  not  carbonate  of  lime  consists  of  a  few  minute  fragments 
of  inorganic  mineral  substance,  and  the  silicious  shells  ot 
minute  animals  and  plants.  This  deposit  extends  over  a  space 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  northern 
and  southern  limits  are  not  known,  but  a  substance  of  precisely 
similar  nature  has  been  obtained  by  Commander  Dayman  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  the  telegraphic  line,  between  the 
Azores  and  the  Channel ;  so  that  not  only  in  composition,  but 
in  geographical  extent,  the  modern  may  challenge  comparison 
with  the  ancient  chalk.  It  presents  differences,  however, 
which  must  not  bo  overlooked.  The  Atlantic  soundings  contain 
no  sea-urchins,  nor  shells  of  bivalves,  or  other  mollusks ;  and 
the  predominance  of  one  kind  of  foraminiferous  shells  is  far  more 
marked  than  in  the  true  chalk.  But  all  these  circumstances  are 
readily  explicable  by  the  difference  in  the  depth  at  which  the 
deposit  of  the  chalk  may  have  taken  place ;  and  the  resemblances 
are  so  close  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  study  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  deep-sea  soundings  are  being  formed  will  enable  us  to 
understand  what  took  place  so  many  ages  ago  in  the  cretaceous  sea. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  calcareous  skeletons  of  the 
Globigerina;  have  been  drifted  to  the  vast  depths  at  which  they 
are  found  by  ocean  currents,  since  it  is  very  difficult  with  our 
present  ideas  of  the  conditions  under  which  vitality  is  possible  to 
comprehend  how  they  can  live  at  such  great  depths.  But  the 
notion  that  the  Globigerina;  have  drifted  is  at  once  negatived  by 
the  facts  that  they  are  fewer  in  proportion  in  shallow  water — that 
they  are,  in  the  average,  much  heavier  than  the  Foraminifera  of 
shallower  water,  their  shells  being  singularly  thick — and  that, 
nevertheless,  the  mud  of  the  deep  water  is  quite  free  from  the 
shallowr-water  forms.  The  Globigerince  must,  therefore,  either 
fall  down  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  live  at  the  bottom. 
Startling  as  the  former  proposition  seems,  it  is  a  very  possible 
alternative,  for  many  of  the  silicious  organisms  which  are  mixed 
up  with  the  Globigerince  are  undoubtedly  the  hard  cases  of 
dwellers  at  the  surface,  and  are  constantly  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  animals  which  swim  only  at  the  very  top  of  the  open  sea.  But 
the  Globigerince  have  not  hitherto  been  found  at  the  surface,  and 
they  are  always  finer  and  larger  in  deep  water ;  so  that  there 
seems  no  way  of  escaping  the  conclusion  that  they  really  live  and 
die  at  the  bottom.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  at  the 
present  moment  (and  probably  the  same  operation  has  been 
going  on  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  condition  of  things) 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  floor  of  the  Atlantic  are  being 
covered  with  a  substance  which,  if  it  were  raised  up  and  dried, 
would  go  by  the  name  of  chalk,  and  would  present  the  same 
general  microscopic  constituents  as  that  substance,  though  it 
would  differ  in  their  proportions. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how,  even  in  some  minor  particulars,  the 
Atlantic  deposit  corresponds  with  chalk,  and  how  the  one  helps  to 
explain  the  other.  Foreign  matters,  such  as  stones  or  wood,  arevery 
rare  in  the  latter,  though  they  sometimes  occur,  and  the  endeavour 
to  account  for  them  has  been  the  origin  of  much  ingenious  specu¬ 
lation.  Trees,  as  every  one  knows,  constantly  float  out  to  sea, 
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and  there,  becoming  water-logged,  sink  to  the  bottom ;  stones 
are  not  uncommonly  entangled  in  their  roots,  and  would  be  carried 
with  the  trees.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  the  natives  of  the 
stoneless  coral  islets  of  the  Pacific  sometimes  profit  by  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  obtain  the  hard  materials  which  point  their  weapons 
from  the  roots  of  drift-wood.  Mineral  masses  of  any  size  are 
of  as  rare  occurrence  in  the  Atlantic  deposit,  but  small  fragments 
of  rock  have  more  than  once  come  up  in  the  sounding  machine. 
How  they  came  there  is  not  known,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for  them  on  very  reasonable  grounds,  and  even  for  very 
large  blocks,  if  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  should  be  met 
with ;  for  large  quantities  of  such  materials  must  be  annually 
scattered  over  the  sea-bottom  by  the  icebergs  or  shore-ice  which, 
at  the  breaking  up  of  the  northern  ice  of  Greenland  and  North¬ 
west  America,  float  away  for  great  distances,  and  melting, 
deposit  their  load  of  dirt  and  rock  in  far  southern  regions.  Large¬ 
sized  fragments  of  basalt,  slate,  quartz,  and  granite  have  occa¬ 
sionally  been  found  in  the  chalk ;  and  Mr.  Godwin  Austen  has 
lately,  with  much  acuteness,  argued  that  the  carrier  of  a  re¬ 
markable  mass  of  granite  and  sand  recently  found  in  the  chalk 
near  Croydon  must  have  been  the  same  great  geologic  Pickford. 

Existing  conditions,  then,  will  easily  enough  explain  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  the  calcareous  elements  of  chaik,  but  the  flints  are 
not  so  readily  to  be  accounted  for.  Nothing  like  them  has  yet 
been  met  with  in  modern  deposits,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
have  been  formed  is  as  yet  a  mystery.  In  many  cases  flints 
present  a  curious  structure  in  parts  of  their  substance,  which 
so  closely  resembles  the  reticulated  tissue  of  sponge  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  silicious  matter  has,  in  this  case, 
inclosed  some  such  marine  body.  It  by  no  means  follows,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  flints  have  been  deposited  in  sponges,  and,  in  fact, 
no  sponge-tissue  can  be  detected  in  many  flints.  Nor  is  there  the 
slightest  ground  for  supposing  its  presence  necessary  to  silicifica- 
tion,  since,  without  the  intermediation  of  a  particle  of  sponge,  and 
in  all  rocks,  wood,  shells,  bones,  and  the  like  may  be  completely 
converted  into  silex — every  particle  of  their  original  substance 
being  replaced  by  another  of  silica,  which  takes  its  precise  form 
and  place,  so  that  the  minutest  details  of  structure  are  preserved. 

The  agency  of  Hot  Springs  charged  with  silica  has  been  called 
in  to  account  for  the  flints,  though  how  such  an  agency  is  to 
explain  the  formation  of  a  mass  of  detached  nodules,  scattered 
through  an  eminently  porous  and  permeable  mass,  we  know  not. 
With  far  more  probability  the  formation  of  flints  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  those  cases  of  molecular  re-arrangement  of  a  mixed 
mass  of  which  many  other  examples  are  known.  Iron-stone 
nodules,  the  septaria  of  the  London  clay, the  calcareous  concretions 
of  marly  rocks,  are  probably  all  the  results  of  a  segregative  power 
similar  to  that  which,  it  is  said,  sometimes  takes  place  in  the 
clayey  paste  of  which  porcelain  is  made,  and  which  is  principally 
composed  of  silica  and  alumina  thoroughly  mixed,  and  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  division.  If  left  too  long,  the  particles  of  silica 

Sather  together  into  knobs  and  granules,  and  the  paste  is  spoiled. 

low,  chalk  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  silica  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division,  and  it  wovdd  seem  as  if 
the  silica  had  withdrawn  itself  from  the  mass  of  the  chalk  to 
aggregate  around  particular  centres,  probably  often  furnished  by 
organic  bodies,  and  thus  form  flints  ;  and  for  anything  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  the  same  thing  may  be  now  going  on  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic. 

Our  exordium  pointed  a  moral,  and  the  peroration  may  well 
do  the  like,  for  it  is  worth  -while  to  note  the  identity  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  scientific  interests.  Galvani  and  Volta  with  their 
frogs,  Oersted  with  his  needles  and  wires,  Faraday  and  Wheat¬ 
stone  with  their  wide  researches  in  abstract  science,  have  con¬ 
ferred  on  commerce  the  vast  practical  benefit  of  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph.  Commerce,  in  return,  scrapes  up  the  bottom  of  an  ocean 
two  miles  and  a  half  deep,  and  helps  science  to  interpret  the 
hieroglyphic  history  graven  upon  the  everlasting  rocks.  Would 
that  the  two  would  always  remember  that  each  is  the  other’s  best 
friend ! 


THE  PENNY  WEEKLY  PRESS* 

E  have  here  a  curious  group  : — 

. facies  non  omnibus  una, 

Ncc  diversa  tamen,  qualis  decet  esse  sororum. 

And  as  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  families,  although  there  is  an 
undoubted  family-likeness,  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  what  the 
common  feature  or  characteristic  of  the  circle  is.  One  or  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  domestic  party  exhibit  some  more  pronounced  traces 
of  individuality,  just  as  some  forward  Master  or  Miss  sets  up  for 
being  a  character.  Town  Talk  may  stand  for  the  fast  brother, 
and  the  Sunday  at  Home  for  the  serious  young  lady  ;  but  as  for 
the  rest,  it  is  as  in  families — for  the  life  of  one  there  is  no  distin¬ 
guishing  between  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Jane.  All  are  in  white 
muslin,  and  all  pretty  behaved;  all  have  something  to  say,  but  that 
something  is  not  only  a  small  something,  but  the  topics  are  much 
the  same  all  round;  and,  as  in  country  town  ball-rooms,  it  seems 
33  if  the  small-talk  and  the  ribbons  of  the  sisters  were  all  cut  ofl‘ 
the  same  piece.  The  wonder  then  is,  in  looking  through  the  first 
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seven  periodicals  of  our  list,  why  there  are  seven  of  them,  and  what 
manner  of  people  they  are  who  read  them — or  rather,  knowing 
that  so  many  people  do  read  them,  what  their  object  in  reading 
them  is.  Let  us  speak  first  of  their  resemblances.  All  these 
journals  are  alike  in  price  and  size  (or  very  nearly  so),  in  general 
arrangements,  in  their  pictorial  as  well  as  literary  aspects,  and  in 
their  general  aim.  They  originated,  we  believe,  in  the  Mirror — 
a  twopenny  publication  of  some  thirty  years  ago,  which  was  a 
miscellany  attempting,  and  not  without  success,  the  same  mix¬ 
ture  of  fiction  and  instruction,  original  and  selected  matter,  the 
same  little  odd  scraps  of  information,  tossed  out  to  sink  or  swim, 
and  was  apparently  addressed  to  the  same  class.  After  the 
Mirror  came  the  Penny  Magazine,  with  its  rivals  and  imitators. 
But  the  Penny  Magazine  was  a  solid,  not  to  say  a  dry  penny¬ 
worth.  As  time  went  on,  it  was  voted  to  be  too  didactic,  too 
sound,  too  serious  ;  and  then  came  the  new  dynasty,  of  which  we 
believe  the  Family  Herald  stands  at  the  head,  both  in  age  and 
popularity.  A  periodical  which  is  nearly  sixteen  years  old,  and 
reckons  its  subscribers  at  scores  of  thousands,  must  possess 
either  substantial  claims  on  popular  regard,  or  must  have  exhi¬ 
bited  some  skill  in  hitting  a  general  taste.  Its  success,  we  suppose, 
accounts  for  its  rivals,  on  the  usual  economical  principle.  One 
thing — it  is  not  the  only  one — especially  puzzles  us  about  these 
periodicals.  They  are  issued  weekly,  but  one  and  all  they  ante¬ 
date  their  publication — each  one  of  them  appears  on  Monday,  for 
the  next  Saturday.  Every  copy  which  we  purchased  on  Monday, 
October  25,  is  dated  Saturday,  October  30.  Why  is  this  P  Is  it 
that,  as  in  Shakspeare’s  celebrated  case,  they  are  desirous  that 
panting  time  should  toil  after  them  in  vain  P  In  their  desire  to 
lead  the  world  do  they  wish  to  outstrip  the  heavenly  motions  ? 
Sometimes,  as  a  great  literary  treat,  one  gets  an  early  copy  of  an 
unpublished  work — and  a  fortune  at  a  London  dinner-table  used 
to  be  made  by  quoting  the  plot  of  the  last  of  Scott’s  novels  before 
it  was  published.  Is  it  a  sort  of  practical  Irishism  to  give 
every  reader  of  the  London  Journal  a  private  and  unpub¬ 
lished  copy  ?  Or,  as  of  course  these  periodicals  will  last  at  least 
as  long  as  the  world,  are  the  proprietors  desirous  to  be  ahead  of 
the  last  day,  so  that  in  the  long  run  they  will  outlive  creation, 
and  we  shall  have  one  more  Family  Herald  than  time  itself  can 
produce  P 

The  promise  of  these  publications  has  a  certain  smack  of  uni¬ 
formity.  The  Family  Herald  is  “  a  Domestic  Magazine  of 
Useful  Information  and  Amusement.”  The  London  Journal 
announces  itself  as  “a  Weekly  Kecord  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
Art.”  Reynolds’s  professes  to  add  Romance  to  “  General  Lite¬ 
rature,  Science,  and  Art.”  The  Leisure  Hour,  which  affects 
serious  readers,  promises  the  more  solid  pudding  of  “  Recreation 
and  Amusement;”  while  the  Welcome  Guest  claims  to  be  a  re¬ 
pertory  of  “  recreative  reading  for  all.”  The  Guide  and  the 
Welcome  Guest  have  only  yet  attained  half  a  year’s  existence, 
and  we  must  say  that  we  should  have  thought  the  diggings  already 
sufficiently  occupied.  Town  Talk  attempts  the  mild  facetious  ; 
and  the  Sunday  at  Home  represents  the  respectable  dulness 
which  its  title  suggests.  An  analysis  of  one  gives  a  tolerable 
notion  of  the  whole  class ;  although  an  analytical  mind  of  the 
German  school  might  observe  in  each  sufficient  characterization, 
as  they  say,  upon  which  to  build  theories  of  the  varieties  of  the 
reading  species  which  they  respectively  aim  at.  Speaking  gene¬ 
rally,  they  are  adapted  for  the  immense  social  section  forming 
the  lower  strata  of  the  middle  classes ;  and  it  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  some  interest  to  know  the  sort  of  thing  which  is  found 
to  suit  this  particular  literary  taste.  The  novel  in  slices,  con¬ 
tinued  in  every  number,  is  the  specialty  of  these  weekly  journals. 
The  Family  Herald  contains  two  tales.  The  one  is  a  story  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  much  the  same  as  used  to  appear  in  the  Annuals — 
quite  as  good  at  any  rate ;  and  of  the  other,  as  we  only  meet  it 
at  the  twentieth  chapter,  we  can  but  say  that  it  reads  rather  like 
Miss  Sewell  and  water.  Reynolds’ s,  with  our  recollections  of  cer¬ 
tain  over-spiced  publications  bearing  that  name,  we  turned  towith  a 
curiosity  perhaps  the  reverse  of  laudable ;  but  Mr.  Reynolds,  as  it 
seems, is  aflourishing litterateur.  Hcpublishes  aregularnewspaper, 
two  or  three  romances,  which  are  always  going  on  in  wreekly  num¬ 
bers,  and  dates  from  “  Belmore  Hall,  Herne  Bay,”  and  so  he  does 
not  condescend  to  appear  in  the  Miscellany.  He  is,  however, 
represented  by  “Mr.  M.  J.  Errym,”  author  of  “The  Sepoys” — a 
prolific  author  of  fiction,  as  it  seems,  for  he  is  just  now  reeling 
off  two  novels  at  once  in  the  genial  pages  of  Reynolds’s  Miscellany 
— “The  Wreckers:  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,”  and  “  The  Sepoys”  above 
named.  This  last,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  is  a  Tale  of  the 
Times,  and  is  founded  upon  the  mythus  of  the  sergeant’s  wife 
who  heard  “  the  Campbells  are  Coming,”  at  twenty  miles  dis¬ 
tance  from  Lucknow.  Mr.  Errym  has  studied  in  the  Dickens 
school.  In  the  language  of  art,  we  recognise  an  imitation  of  the 
“  fat,  juicy  brush,”  the  later  style  of  the  author  of  Little  Dorrit. 
Here  is  the  opening  sentence  of  the  “  Wreckers:” — 

TnB  Boat  and  the  Cavern. — A  mist  is  on  the  sea;  with  a  lazy  wash 
the  rising  tide  is  surging  on  the  pebbly  beach,  circling  round  the  ocean-worn 
rocks,  and  occasionally,  with  an  unexpected  dash,  throwing  its  frothy  spray 
high  in  the  air,  as  it  strikes  against  the  granite  peaks  of  a  small  inlet  on  the 
iron-bound  coast  of  Cornwall.  The  mist  heaves  to  and  fro,  as  if  it  held  high 
strife  with  the  water  ;  and  millions  of  saline  particles  mingle  with  the  dreamy- 
looking  vapour.  Afar  off,  there  is  a  strange  sound — a  moaning,  sighing  some¬ 
thing  in  the  air— as  though  the  wind  out  and  away  in  the  wide  Atlantic  was 
meaning  mischief. 

Mr.  Reynolds — we  once  saw  a  book  of  bis  about  George  IV., 
which  was  not  flattering  to  the  British  aristocracy — finds  it 
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useful  to  get  a  titled  authoress.  “  Lady  Clara  Cavendish” — the 
name  is  quite  fine  enough  to  he  genuine,  and  the  readers  of 
Burke  may  satisfy  themselves  on  the  suspicious  point  of  its 
authenticity — furnishes  Reynolds’s  Miscellany  with  a  novel  of 
which  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  grammar  is  not  equal  (or  is 
it  equal  P)  to  the  patrician  writer’s  title.  “Lady  Clara  Cavendish” 
— positively  those  gracious  words  are  as  flavoursome  as  the 
names  of  Miss  Skeggs  and  her  friend  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
— in  the  “  Woman  of  the  World,”  as  an  artist,  is  a  follower  of 
Mrs.  Gore.  Here  we  have  “Louis  Quatorze  apartmentsexquisitely 
appointed,  one  of  the  contents  of  which  was  a  cabinet  on  buhl 
supports  of  malachite,”  and  the  scene  only  shifts  from  Bond-street 
to  Grosvenor-square  and  the  Clarendon.  And  of  course  it 
makes  no  difference  to  the  readers  of  “The  Woman  of  the 
World,”  so  that  they  are  introduced  to  fashionable  life,  to  be 
assured  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  addressed  as  “  Your 
Grace,”  or  that  Colonel  Waugh  lived  at  Gore  House.  The 
feuilleton  of  Cassell  is  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith,  a  most 
prolific  writer  as  it  seems,  as  he  may  reasonably  be  who  com¬ 
mences  a  chapter  in  this  safe  as  well  as  original  manner  : — 

Life  and  death  we  are  told  are  both  uncertain,  and  experience  daily  proves 
the  truth  of  the  aphorism.  Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind  if  uncertainty  in 
human  affairs  were  limited  to  these  ;  such,  however,  unfortunately  is  not  the 
case.  Health,  riches,  fame,  success,  friendship,  and  even  love,  the  most 
absorbing  and  universal  of  all  passions,  are  subject  to  the  same  sad  law.  A 
day,  an  hour,  may  undermine  the  foundation  upon  which  they,  one  and  all, 
rest,  leaving  life  a  blank — existence  a  wreck. 

This  is  quite  in  the  Spectator  and  Rambler  manner,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  contrast  to  Lady  Clara.  Fiction  is,  however,  by  no 
means  the  staple  of  these  publications.  Every  one  of  them  con¬ 
tains  something  in  the  line  of  practical  information — discursive, 
unconnected,  haphazard  sort  of  information,  elastic  and  unsyste¬ 
matic  for  the  most  part  in  arrangement,  but  each  article  neatly 
enough  packed,  though  in  the  strangest  juxtaposition — a  sort  of 
general  store  of  knowledge,  but  miscellaneous  as  a  chandler’s 
shop.  A  history  of  Trichinopoly,  and  a  sketch  of  York 
Minster;  a  paper  on  epitaphs,  and  a  comparison  of  Eng¬ 
lish  pauperism  in  1818  and  1858;  hints  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  hollyhock,  and  choice  scraps  from  Punch;  a  little 
love  poem,  and  notes  on  Friendly  Societies ;  extracts  under 
the  highly  metaphorical  running  title  of  “  Grains  of  Gold,” 
sometimes  varied  into  “  Gems  of  Thought chess  problems  and 
riddles,  with  their  answers  suggested  by  various  correspondents  ; 
and  facetia),  not  of  the  highest  kind — as  for  example,  the  witty 
saying  that  the  “  Scilly  Islands  are  the  best  site  for  a  lunatic 
asylum” — may  stand  as  an  average  specimen.  These  varied 
contents  contribute,  no  doubt,  to  the  success  of  our  weekly  con¬ 
temporaries  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  may  be  reasonably  satisfied 
with  all  this.  It  is  not  literature — it  is  not  learning— nor,  we 
fear,  is  it  the  way  to  train  the  mind  or  to  improve  any 
human  faculties  to  spend  week  after  week  in  this  desultory,  un¬ 
systematic  reading,  which  seems  to  be  collected  and  presented 
in  this  shape  only  to  enfeeble  the  mental  powers ;  but  still 
it  is  well  that  it  is  no  worse.  To  be  sure  it  is  characteristic 
of  our  times,  in  which  knowledge  is  so  widely  spread  in  a  shallow 
channel,  that,  as  we  do  not  learn,  so  we  do  not  remember ; 
and  in  the  very  presence  of  an  immense  collection  of  facts,  people 
generally  are  ill-informed  because  they  have  so  seldom  been 
compelled  to  acquire  knowledge.  We  do  not  view  all  these 
papers  as  great  popular  teachers,  but  still,  though  they  do 
but  little  good,  it  prevents  a  vast  amount  of  harm.  These  perio¬ 
dicals  represent  fairly  enough  mechanics’  reading-rooms  and 
the  whole  movement  for  the  people’s  education.  Here  and  there 
are  attempts  at  better  things — lessons  in  French  and  chapters  on 
mental  philosophy  ;  but  the  novels  are  to  the  history  as  ten  to 
one,  both  in  popularity  and  amount,  and  for  one  subscriber  who 
turns  to  the  solid,  there  are  ten  who  take  in  their  penny  journal 
for  the  fiction  and  the  woodcuts,  which  as  all  students  of  shop 
windows  are  aware,  are  drawn  with  considerable  fluency,  if  we 
may  so  say,  of  pencil,  and  not  without  a  sharp  and  vigorous  touch 
of  character. 

But  there  is,  we  suspect,  a  more  powerful  element  of  success  in 
these  papers  than  their  literature  and  art.  The  London  Journal 
and  the  Family  Herald  possess  an  individuality  to  which  we,  for 
example,  make  no  pretence.  The  editor  enters  the  domestic  circle 
in  no  figure  of  speech.  He  is  the  confidant  and  confessor  in  every 
relation  of  life.  The  answers  to  correspondents  cannot  be  wholly 
fictitious,  for  if  they  were,  a  romance  and  a  life  history  being 
embodied  in  almost  each  of  them,  the  editor  would  be  as  great  a 
genius  as  we  now  consider  him  to  be  a  miracle  of  discre¬ 
tion  and  general  information.  Tradesmen’s  daughters,  school¬ 
boys,  and  domestic  servants,  seem  to  use  these  editors  as  the 
universal  referee  in  every  considerable  difficulty  of  life.  The 
editor  of  the  Welcome  Guest  does  the  work  of  Spiritual  Director, 
the  Friend  of  the  Family,  the  Oldest  Inhabitant,  the  Family 
Lawyer,  the  Index  to  the  Encyclopsedia,  and  the  Annual  Register 
all  in  one  and  all  at  once.  Never  was  such  a  display  of  panto- 
logical  knowledge.  Cases  of  conscience  and  of  common  law,  prob¬ 
lems  of  moral  duty  and  of  social  etiquette,  all  are  here,  and  all  are 
answered,  and  on  either  side  with  the  same  apparent  simple  good 
faith  and  sincerity.  Nothing  comes  amiss — question  or  answer. 
“  Perplexity,”  in  a  paragraph  of  twenty  lines,  is  seriously  advised 
by  Cassell  to  be  off  with  his  old  love  before  he  is  bn  with  his 
new.  “  Jessy  ”  receives  a  receipt  for  a  sprained  ankle,  and 
“  Harvey,”  if  he  is  wise,  gets  an  equally  profitable  prescription 
for  a  broken  heart.  “  Burrell  ”  is  instructed  in  making  elder 


wine,  and  “  J.  B.”  receives  the  true  pronunciation  of  Piccolomini 
and  Lord  Byron’s  Guiccioli.  But  the  Family  Herald  appears  to  be 
the  great  authority  on  all  affairs  of  the  heart.  This  journal  seems 
to  revive  the  Parliaments  of  Love  of  the  Middle  Ages.  When¬ 
ever  the  course  of  true  love  runs  smooth  or  rough  the  Family 
Herald  is  ready  with  its  counsels  or  advice.  Young  ladies  are 
assisted  in  their  choice,  the  bashful  receive  choice  hints,  and  tbe 
timid  of  either  sex  are  decidedly  encouraged.  But  what  an  odd 
insight  it  gives  into  middle  life  to  find  people,  young  and  old, 
writing  to  a  newspaper  editor  to  know  what  presents  to  make  to 
their  loves,  and  to  inquire  the  price  of  stock  in  1780  !  Interpre¬ 
tations  of  texts  of  Scripture,  how  to  kill  moths  in  furs,  or  to  make 
a  will,  the  best  materials  for  a  vivarium,  counsel  to  a  wife  who  is 
thinking  of  suing  for  a  divorce,  and  hints  on  cosmetics,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  County  Courts,  and  the  pronunciation  of  Trafalgar, 
are  but  specimens  of  matters  on  which  advice  is  asked  and  given, 
as  it  seems  in  good  faith  and  generally  with  good  sense.  These 
are  elements  of  popularity  inexhaustible  ;  and  on  the  whole,  if  in 
these  daily  emergencies  people  cannot  rely  on  their  own  good 
sense,  they  may  recur  to  advisers  less  judicious  and  often  more 
interested  than  the  Ductores  Dubitantium  of  the  penny  weekly 
press. 


AN  IRISH  LOVER. 

T  is  a  testimony  as  well  to  the  power  as  to  the  hollowness  of 
public  opinion  as  directed  by  the  press,  that  such  very  odd 
people  appeal  to  it.  Colonel  Waugh  lately  had  the  impudence 
to  enter  his  provoco  ad  populum  ;  and  Mr.  Carden,  the  heiress- 
stealer,  has  published  a  pamphlet,  solemnly  addressed  “  A  Letter 
to  the  Public.”  Mr.  Dunn,  if  we  remember  rightty,  endea¬ 
voured  to  set  himself  right  by  letters  in  the  newspapers.  Nor 
can  we  blame  these  worthies.  So  much  confidence  is  felt,  in 
quarters  where  it  is  not  always  avowed,  in  everything  that  is 
written  and  printed,  that  the  largest  knavery  and  even  crime 
knows  that  its  best  and  only  chance  is  in  the  sophistry  of  type. 
Even  the  wisest  is  for  tbe  moment  all  but  influenced,  or  at  least 
staggered,  by  the  authority  of  type.  The  late  Mr.  Palmer  is  said 
to  have  hired  an  organ  even  in  the  daily  press  of  London,  and  no 
doubt  Borgia  and  Catiline  could  have  got  somebody  at  least  to 
admit  that  there  was  something  to  be  said  for  them,  had  they 
had  access  to  a  printing  press.  Indeed,  it  is  a  truism  that 
something  can  be  said  if  something  is  said  ;  and  when  something 
is  said,  there  will  be  always  somebody  to  accept  it.  Such  is  the 
power  of  the  press.  Type  looks  so  authoritative — it  has  such  a  bold, 
swaggering,  imposing  aspect — that  it  must  compel  obedience  from 
somebody.  Mr.  Carden — “John Carden,  Esq., of Barnane” — knows 
this,  and  so  he  writes  a  “Letter  to  the  Public.”  Junius  did  the 
same,  and  he  was  an  impostor.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Carden  bid 
high,  talk  big,  and  make  their  appeal  large,  mouthy,  and  full- 
bodied.  When  a  man  preaches  on  the  housetop — addresses, 
theoretically,  all  human  kind — appeals,  Prometheus-like,  to  the 
whole  earth — there  are  who  implicitly  conclude  that  he  must 
have  something  to  say  for  himself,  from  the  mere  fact  that  he 
makes  such  a  blatant  noise. 

Who  or  what  is  Mr.  Carden  ?  An  Ifish  gentleman  of  some 
property,  and  of  the  Irish  temperament  and  the  accredited  Irish 
manners — moving,  however,  in  good  (Irish)  society — who,  on  the 
strength  of  a  slight  acquaintance,  makes  love  and  an  offer  to 
Miss  Arbuthnot,  a  lady  of  fortune  and  family,  and  is  summarily 
rejected.  Nothing  amounting  to  the  extraordinary  in  all  this. 
The  rejected  suitor,  after  a  fashion  which  we  had  thought  was  ex¬ 
tinct,  plans  a  forcible  abduction,  which  is  all  but  successful. 
Mr.  Carden  views  complacently  this  little  transaction  after  the 
lapse  of  two  years,  and,  casting  a  loving,  lingering  look  at  his 
crime,  says  in  his  “Appeal,”  “I  formed  a  most  elaborate  plan 
for  carrying  her  off  by  force.  That  plan  involved  difficult  and 
expensive  arrangements  as  to  a  vessel,  and  with  regard  to  relays 
of  horses  on  the  road  to  the  coast.”  He  indirectly  plumes  him¬ 
self  on  this  abominable  transaction,  and  appeals  to  it  as  a  proof 
of  his  affection,  and  as  a  ground  for  public  sympathy  and  con¬ 
fidence. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  in  Picart’s  Marriage  Ceremonies  simi¬ 
lar  rites  are  chronicled.  Among  the  Tartars,  the  same  or  a  like 
custom  is  the  fashion  of  the  country ;  it  was  the  Rapparee  mode 
of  wooing  ;  and  among  Hottentots,  if  we  remember  rightly,  fcrce 
was,  or  perhaps  is,  the  correct  national  style  of  courtship.  Eng¬ 
lish  law,  however,  does  not  recognise  this  demonstrative  type  of 
love,  and  consigned  Mr.  Carden  to  gaol  for  two  years.  No 
sooner  is  he  liberated  than  he  pursues  Miss  Arbuthnot  with 
the  old  avidity.  In  spite  of  herself  and  her  family,  he  forces 
himself  upon  her  notice ;  he  employs  a  servant  to  pester  her 
with  his  letters;  he  watches  the  unhappy  lady  in  all  her  movements, 
tracks  her  from  house  to  house,  at  home  and  abroad  forces  his 
presence  upon  her,  insults  and  threatens  her  nearest  guardian,  her 
brother,  and  writes  insolent  letters  to  all  her  friends.  In  a  word, 
he  renders  her  life  intolerable.  All  this  Miss  Arbuthnot  swears, 
and  Mr.  Carden,  in  fact,  does  not  deny.  Only  he  writes  to  the 
public  to  justify  it,  and  asserts  that  he  pursues  this  plan  upon  prin¬ 
ciple — that,  in  point  of  fact,  Miss  Arbuthnot  really  esteems  him, 
and  would,  so  he  plainly  intimates,  marry  him  to-morrow,  were 
it  not  for  her  family.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  profess  his  un¬ 
bounded  admiration  and  love  for  “  a  Miranda  in  simplicity, 
purity  of  thought,  innocence,  and  credulity” — adding  that,  so 
runs  his  blarney,  “  never  did  the  breath  of  life  animate  the  bosom 
of  one  so  pure,  kind-hearted,  amiable,  and  confiding.” 
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Now,  in  point  of  fact,  were  Miss  Arbuthnot  what  Mr.  Carden 
insinuates,  Miranda  would  only  be  guilty  of  perjury.  Miss 
Arbuthnot  swears  that  she  has  never  entertained  the  slightest 
regard  for  him.  She  declares  upon  oath  “  that  she  will  never 
consent  to  see  him,  or  have  any  intercourse  whatever  with  him;” 
and  yet  Mr.  Carden  has  the  matchless  effrontery  to  declare  that 
this  is  mere  hypocrisy,  and  that  he  is  certain  she  entertains 
the  warmest  affection  for  him.  This  is  the  character  which 
Mr.  Carden  deliberately  attempts  to  fasten  upon  this  young  lady 
— this  is  the  light  in  which  he  asks  the  pxiblic  to  view  the  woman 
whom  he  professes  to  regard  as  the  paragon  of  her  sex.  Mr. 
Dunn  said  the  same  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts ;  but  Mr.  Dunn 
was,  we  believe  and  hope,  mad.  Mr.  Carden  scouts  the 
charitable  suspicion  of  his  insanity,  and  in  all  the  moral  horror 
of  injured  innocence  protests  against  the  violation  of  a 
British  subject’s  rights,  because  hapless  Miss  Arbuthnot  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  cordon  of  police,  and  because  his  miserable  go- 
between  was  arrested  by  the  local  magistrates. 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Carden’s  insolent  pamphlet  is  actually  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  present  magistracy,  and 
to  enlist  public  opinion  against  the  “  abuse  of  power  by  the 
Executive  of  the  country,”  which,  he  says,  “ought  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  and  the  police  force  of  the  country  cease  to  be  employed, 
as  in  this  instance  they  have  been,  in  a  manner  so  indecent  and 
so  unconstitutional.”  No  doubt  the  swell  mob  consider  de¬ 
tectives  in  plain  clothes  very  tyrannical  and  unconstitutional ; 
coiners  hold  the  intrusion  of  the  constable  into  their  garrets 
to  be  highly  indecent;  a  woman  who  has  stolen  a  watch 
on  the  pave  will  assure  you  that  the  process  of  searching 
shocks  her  modesty ;  and  of  course,  in  the  person  of  Bill  Sykes, 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  seriously'  infringed  when  that 
gentleman  entered  the  prison  van.  But  then  these  unfortunates 
had  not  recourse  to  a  pamphlet.  They  had  not  sufficient  credit 
with  “  Hodges,  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Grafton-Street,  Dublin,”  to 
get  their  indignant  apostrophes  published  on  the  finest  paper  and 
in  the  very  neatest  typography.  Carehant  rate  sacro.  The  art 
of  Cadmus  was  above  them.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Carden.  He  is 
a  friend  of  Lord  Donoughmore.  He  associates  with  lords  and 
gentlemen.  He  is,  or  was,  a  magistrate — he  is  a  squire — a  man 
of  letters  and  acres.  He  can  do  what  other  inmates  of  a  gaol 
cannot  do — he  can  write  and  print.  And  so  he  makes  use  of  his 
opportunities.  He  committed  a  wrong  and  an  injury  which, 
if  society  had  not  resented  and  punished,  society  would 
be  impossible.  By  his  crime  he  proved  himself  to  be 
a  bold,  shameless  ruffian  —  by  his  vindication  of  his  subse¬ 
quent  and  consistent  conduct  he  shows  himself  to  be  among 
the  most  impudent  of  mankind.  He  has  lived  in  society  only 
to  traduce  it ;  for  his  letter  abounds  in  the  most  indecent  and 
improper  violations  of  social  propriety.  He  recognises  the  law 
only7  to  mock  at  it,  and  appeals  to  constitutional  liberty  only  for 
a  personal  license  to  defy  all  order.  lie  shows  his  love  by  libel¬ 
ling  its  object;  and  with  an  insolence  almost  approaching  to  the 
heroic,  he  asks  all  the  world  to  sanction  his  treason  against  the 
sanctities  of  home,  and  his  cruelty  against  one  whom,  under 
the  pretence  of  affection,  he  devotes  his  whole  time  to  insult  and 
injure  in  the  most  sacred  relations. 


PRINCESS’S  THEATRE. 

MB.  KEAN,  by  his  undeviating  adherence  to  one  fixed  prin¬ 
ciple  of  management — that  of  producing  works  of  the  highest 
class  in  the  most  unexceptionable  style — has  raised  his  theatre  to 
such  a  point  of  pre-eminence  that  his  nightly  bills  serve  as  a  sort 
of  thermometer  to  indicate  the  condition  of  public  taste  with 
respect  to  the  poetical  drama.  The  plays  revived  at  the  Princess’s 
have,  at  any  rate,  every7  chance  of  success  that  the  present  state 
of  the  stage  can  afford,  and  when  they  do  not  succeed,  we  may 
assume  that  they  are  no  longer  adapted  to  popular  predilections. 
The  fault  cannot  lie  with  the  management.  No  living  actor  can 
vie  with  Mr.  Kean  as  the  representative  of  a  Shaksperian  charac¬ 
ter — no  manager  lias  carried  the  art  of  stage-decoration  to  so 
high  a  degree  of  perfection. 

By  the  two  plays  now  presented  to  the  public  on  alternate 
evenings,  King  John  and  Macleth,  an  accurate  index  of  the 
public  mind  with  respect  to  Shakspeare  is  obtained.  The  student  in 
his  library  will  readily  count  upwards  of  thirty  plays  attributed 
to  Shakspeare,  nor  will  the  deduction  of  the  apocryphal  works 
seriously  diminish  the  number.  But  to  that  large  public  who 
know  Shakspeare  as  a  poet  for  the  stage,  his  plays  scarcely 
exceed  the  limit  of  twelve,  and  if  we  were  required  to  pick 
out  six  commanding  works,  we  should  have  some  difficulty  in 
making  up  the  number.  On  the  list  of  twelve  King  John  would 
hold  an  indifferent  place.  Macbeth  would  stand  high  among  the 
six,  and  even  if  the  six  were  reduced  to  three,  would  still  maintain 
an  exalted  position  among  them.  This  fact  i3  demonstrated  by  the 
state  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre  on  the  nights  when  the  two  plays 
are  acted.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  respectively  play  King  John  and 
Constance ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  respectively  play  Macbeth  and 
his  Lady ;  and  the  accessories  of  both  works  are  of  about  the 
same  quality,  correctly  illustrative,  and  not  overwhelming. 
Nevertheless,  a  crowd  comes  nightly  to  witness  Macbeth — less 
than  a  crowd  comes  to  see  King  John. 

The  reason  why  one  of  these  plays  is  so  much  more  attractive 
than  the  other  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  principal 
part  in  the  one  affords  the  tragedian  many  opportunities  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself,  whereas  the  principal  part  in  the  other  only 


becomes  important  in  a  single  scene.  Macbeth  is  a  great  cha¬ 
racter,  whose  peculiarities  may  he  commented  upon,  as  though 
his  idiosyncrasy  were  a  matter  of  history,  and  he  is  associated 
with  a  long  series  of  theatrical  traditions.  King  John,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  a  much  less  mythical  personage,  has  no 
character  at  all,  and  the  theatrical  traditions  that  relate  to  him 
are  but  slightly  impressed  on  tho  popular  memory.  By  a  minute 
comparison  between  the  two  plays,  a  much  more  profound  reason 
for  the  difference  of  their  attractive  force  may  probably  be 
elicited ;  but  the  one  we  have  given  will  be  sufficient  for  practical 
people. 

Strange  to  say,  King  John  and  Macbeth,  differing  as  they  do 
from  each  other,  have,  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  so  far  coincided 
in  their  results  that  they  exhibit  in  the  principal  actor  and  actress 
of  our  day  peculiarities  that  have  hitherto  been  comparatively 
unnoticed.  The  scene  of  John  and  Hubert  displays,  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree,  the  intensity  which  Mr.  Kean  can  assume  upon  occa¬ 
sion — that  absorption  of  the  mind  in  one  particular  train  of 
thought,  that  deprives  look,  voice,  and  gesture  of  their  natural 
mobility.  The  hints,  audible  and  visible,  by  which  John 
suggests  to  Hubert  the  expediency  of  getting  Arthur  out  of  the 
way, occupy  but  a  few  minutes.  The  preparation  and  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  Duncan’s  murder  spreads  over  a  considerable  length  of 
time ;  but  in  the  former,  as  in  the  latter,  the  subjection  of  mind 
to  circumstance  is  finely  portrayed — the  slavishness  to  guilt  is 
indicated  with  terrible  truth.  The  murder  scene  in  Macbeth  is 
of  course  more  impressive  than  tho  “  Hubert  scene  ”  (as  it  is 
called)  in  King  John.  The  English  Monarch  is  a  bad  man,  with 
an  evil  thought  which  he  is  half  afraid  to  speak  out,  and  of  which 
he  is  justly  delighted  to  get  rid— and  there  is  an  end  of  him  ;  but 
Macbeth’s  career  is  clearly  followed  from  the  conception  to  the 
completion  of  crime,  and  many  passages  of  repugnance  and 
remorse  chequer  his  descent  into  the  chasm  of  guilt.  These  are 
rendered  with  exquisite  feeling  by  Mr.  Kean.  He  heightens  the 
terror  appertaining  to  Macbeth  bj7  repressing  every  tendency  to 
boisterous  utterance,  and  renders  prominent  the  passive  submis¬ 
sion  of  his  mind  to  the  predictions  of  evil  ministers  and  the 
promptings  of  a  wicked  wife.  He  humanizes  Macbeth  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  softer  side  of  his  nature  to  present  itself  whenever  occasion 
offers.  His  Thane  is  not  a  murderous  ruffian,  but  a  morally 
weak  man,  urged  to  crime  by  the  strongest  motives,  and  fully 
aware  of  the  misery  which  awaits  him. 

If  Mr.  Kean’s  Macbeth  is  at  first  thoroughly  human,  becoming 
nevertheless  the  infuriated  savage  when  all  hope  is  lost,  and  when 
he  can  only  cling  to  life  with  the  animal  instinct  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  we  may  also  say  that  the  Lady  of  Mrs.  Kean  is  thoroughly 
feminine.  The  witches  may  be  the  ministers  and  harbingers  of 
fate — she  is  content  with  such  rule  as  an  artful,  determined  woman 
may  acquire  over  a  vacillating  man ;  nor  is  there  anything  super¬ 
natural  about  her  till  the  crime  has  been  committed,  and  remorse 
has  begun  its  work..  It  is  not  the  case  of  a  superstitious 
man  ruled  by  the  dictates  of  an  oracle,  but  that  of  a  veritable 
husband  governed  by  a  veritable  wife.  We  may  say  that  Mrs. 
Kean  even  takes  pains  to  divest  the  character  of  everything 
like  supernatural  potency  till  she  comes  to  the  sleep-walk¬ 
ing  scene,  and  this  accounts  for  the  details  of  high-bred  cour¬ 
tesy  with  which  she  “manages”  the  guests  at  the  banquet. 
But  when  she  is  the  somnambulist,  she  takes  full  advantage  of 
that  ghostlike  character,  which  we  readily  associate  with  those 
whose  movements  belong  to  the  outer  world,  while  their  thoughts 
arc  confined  to  internal  reflections.  To  this  point  Mrs.  Kean 
lias  been  completely  human  ;  she  is  now  all  but  spectral,  and 
the  effect  she  produces  is  indescribable. 

But  the  finish  of  Mrs.  Kean’s  acting  is  perhaps  less  surprising 
than  the  power  which  she  displays  in  the  two  characters  of 
Constance  and  Lady  Macbeth — the  former  having  been  first  in 
the  order  of  performance.  Eor  some  years  past  she  has  refrained 
from  putting  forth  her  strength  to  the  utmost ;  and  while  she  has 
contented  herself  with  the  representation  of  gentle  and  amiable 
natures,  the  public  have  grown  into  a  belief  that  power  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  quality  in  which  she  is  deficient.  This  belief  she 
grandly  refutes  by  her  thorough  abandonment  to  the  impas¬ 
sioned  rage  and  grief  of  Constance,  and  still  more  by  her 
sustained  energy  as  the  imperious  Lady  Macbeth.  Just  as 
she  reaches  her  farewell  season,  her  excellence  is  more  plainly 
perceived  than  ever. 


REVIEWS. 


EERRARI’S  REVOLUTIONS  OF  ITALY* 

THIS  is  a  very  extraordinary  book,  alike  in  its  merits  and  in 
its  defects.  “  Defects,”  however,  is  perhaps  not  exactly  the 
proper  word.  It  is  not  so  much  errors  or  failures  of  which  we  have 
to  complain,  as  the  presence  of  one  great  overspreading  theory, 
to  which  everything  is  referred,  and  which,  to  our  mind,  goes 
a  good  way  to  spoil  everything.  For  research  and  for  power  M. 
Ferrari  stands  very  high  among  historians.  He  has  read  deeply  ; 
he  has  thought  over  and  thoroughly  mastered  his  subject ;  he  has 
grasped  with  a  sort  of  intuitive  power  the  leading  characteristics 
of  each  succeeding  epoch  ;  above  all,  he  does  full  justice  to  his 

*  Ilistoire  des  Revolutions  d'ltalie,  ou  Ouelfes  ct  Gibelins.  Par  J.  Fer¬ 
rari.  a  tomes.  Paris:  Didier  et  Cie.  1 858. 
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magnificent  tlieme.  If  anything,  indeed,  lie  does  it  more  than 
justice  ;  but  while  the  tendency  of  modern  writers  has  so  com¬ 
monly  been  to  confine  their  attention  to  what  happens  north  of 
the  Alps,  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  even  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  view  of  the  importance  of  Italian  history.  Here  are 
excellences  enough  to  have  set  up  any  historical  writer,  and  they 
might  easily  have  led  M.  Ferrari  to  a  place  in  the  very  first  rank, 
if  everything  had  not  been  overshadowed  by  his  fatal  theory  of 
the  whole  matter,  and  by  certain  faults  of  manner  which  seem 
almost  necessarily  to  have  flowed  from  it.  Dealing  with  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  subjects — a  subject  of  which  he  is  thoroughly 
master,  and  which  he  is  in  every  way  qualified  to  expound 
to  others — lie  has  yet  contrived  to  render  it  obscure,  wearisome, 
and  almost  repulsive.  We  have  read  M.  Ferrari’s  book  with 
f '  lings  of  admiration,  strangely  crossed  by  something  approach¬ 
ing  to  indignation. 

The  grand  npebrov  ^evbos  of  the  book  is  the  regarding  history 
not  as  a  record  of  facts — adapted  partly  for  the  gratification  of  a 
reasonable  curiosity,  partly  as  an  admirable  exercise  for  the  mind, 
and,  above  all,  as  a  storehouse  of  moral  and  political  knowledge — 
but  as  a  matter  of  abstract  theory.  We  read  history  to  study  the 
deeds  of  men  and  of  nations ;  but  in  M.  Ferrari’s  view,  men  and 
nations  are  little  better  than  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  a 
bliud  fate.  His  great  error,  in  fact,  is  the  denial  or  forgetfulness 
of  the  existence  alike  of  Deity  and  of  humanity.  How  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Divine  are 
to  be  reconciled  with  each  other,  is  of  course  the  great  problem 
of  theology  and  metaphysics.  But  solve  it  as  we  may,  the 
manifest  facts  are  there.  That  our  own  wills  are  free  we  know' 
by  experience — solvitur  volendo — that  they  are  subject  to  a  higher 
will  is  a  matter  of  hardly  less  intuitive  knowledge.  But  in  M. 
Ferrari’s  view,  God  and  man  alike  go  for  nothing  ;  with  him  all 
is  blind,  hard  fatality ;  his  Zeus  is  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
'Avdyurj,  and  he  seems  to  allow  of  no  personal  Moirai  and  Erinyes 
to  guide  ’A vdyKij  herself.  It  is  evident  that,  with  such  a  system, 
history  at  once  loses  its  great  charm.  Its  biographical  and  its 
political  attractions  at  once  vanish,  M.  Ferrari  is  least  of  all 
men  given  to  hero-worship  ;  with  him  men  are  little  more  than 
machines — they  hardly  rise  to  the  dignity  of  moral  agents.  The 
mightiest  of  the  sons  of  men  pass  before  him  as  pawns  on  a 
chess-table.  If  he  does  show  a  faint  and  glimmering  perception 
of  the  personality  of  Charlemagne,  of  Barbarossa  and  his 
grandson,  it  is  evidently  because  in  such  a  presence  his  own 
human  nature  becomes  too  strong  for  his  own  theory.  Of  right 
and  wrong  he  hardly  ever  condescends  to  speak.  In  his 
view,  the  tyrant  and  the  patriot  are  hardly  more  deserving  of 
praise  or  censure  than  the  dead  weapons  which  they  wielded.  Once 
— evidently  again  in  spite  of  himself — the  atrocities  of  Eccelino 
da  Eomano  do  wring  from  him  a  few  words  of  abhorrence,  and 
in  another  place  he  more  strangely  goes  out  of  his  way  to  vilify 
Charles  the  Great.  And  if  he  hardly  grasps  the  fact  that  men 
are  responsible  agents,  we  cannot  expect  him  to  rise  to  that  high 
political  morality  by  which  Arnold  taught  that  cities  and  empires 
are  agents  no  less  responsible  than  individual  men.  Hence,  with 
him,  history  loses  alike  its  most  pleasing  and  its  most  instructive 
aspect.  Wc  must  not  expect  to  be  carried  along  by  fluent 
naivative  or  glowing  description — we  must  look  for  no  heart¬ 
felt  bursts  of  admiration  at  heroism,  or  of  detestation  for  crime. 
Where  all  is  marked  out  by  a  fatal  law,  the  warnings  of  the  past 
can  convey  no  admonition  for  the  future.  Rulers  and  subjects, 
if  they  admitted  M.  Ferrari’s  creed,  would  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  retire  from  the  task  of  ruling  and  obeying.  No  man  need 
labour  either  for  future  ages  or  for  his  own.  He  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  fold  his  hands,  and,  we  fear,  not  say  Allah  Ackbar. 

M.  Ferrari’s  book  is,  in  fact,  the  fullest  development  which  we 
have  seen,  in  anything  like  the  form  of  a  historical  narrative,  of 
the  ultra-philosophical  mode  of  treating  history.  He  is  the  very 
opposite  to  a  writer  like  Barante,  who  professes  to  write  non  ad 
frobandum  sed  ad  narrandum.  Now,  doubtless,  Barante  goes 
as  far  into  an  extreme  one  way  as  Ferrari  does  another.  But  as 
to  read  Barante  is  certainly  more  pleasant  than  to  read  Ferrari, 
so  we  half  suspect  that  it  is  really  the  more  profitable  work  of 
the  two.  Given  the  story,  you  may  deduce  the  theory  for  your¬ 
self ;  but  with  M.  Ferrari  you  are  so  overwhelmed  by  the  theory, 
that  the  story  almost  escapes  you.  Even  to  those  who  already 
know  something  of  the  history,  his  book  is  constantly  obscure ; 
and  to  one  who  sat  down  to  it  in  total  ignorance  of  Italian  affairs,  we 
suspect  it  would  be  totally  unintelligible.  And  we  are  sure  that  if 
the  very  best  informed  people,  if  Muratori  or  Sismondi  them¬ 
selves,  could  have  opened  a  page  of  Ferrari  at  random,  they 
would  not  have  above  half  understood  what  it  meant.  It  is  clear 
that  this  is  not  the  case  with  a  random  page  of  Arnold  or  Ma¬ 
caulay,  of  Sismondi,  Thierry,  or  Barante.  You  may  not  fully 
grasp  all  the  allusions,  but  at  any  rate  you  understand  the  words. 
But  with  M.  Ferrari,  you  do  not  understand  the  words  till  you 
have  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  his  peculiar  use  of  them. 
And  even  this  does  not  always  serve  you.  He  writes  in  a 
completely  technical  language  of  his  own,  a  good  deal  of 
which  we  have  by  use  learned  to  understand,  but  of  which 
a  good  deal  still  remains  unintelligible.  That  his  mere  style 
is  often  uncouth  and  impetuous,  that  it  is  fuller  of  odd,  gro¬ 
tesque,  and  colloquial  expressions  than  any  French  historical 
writer  we  have  ever  read,  is  altogether  another  matter.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  peculiar  theories,  and  might  be  the  case  with 
a  writer  who  regarded  matters  from  an  opposite  point  of  view.  W e 


refer  only  to  the  direct  consequences  of  his  peculiar  treatment. 
For  instance,  if  you  open  the  book  at  p.  194  of  the  second 
volume,  you  light  on  the  words  “  Saladin,  consul  improvise  de 
l’islamisme,  ’and  carrying  your  eye  backwards  and  forwards, you 
find  the  words  “  Consul,”  “  consulaire,”  &c.,  applied  to  a  number 
of  other  things  and  persons  to  which  they  seem  no  less  inappro¬ 
priate.  The  explanation  is  this.  M.  Ferrari,  as  we  have  said, 
seizes  with  great  acuteness  on  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  each  period  of  Italian  history.  To  each  he  gives  a  title  de¬ 
rived  from  the  leading  tendency  of  each  time.  One  is  La  Revo¬ 
lution  des  Eveques,  another  La  Revolution  des  Consuls.  As  a 
guide  to  the  memory  in  understanding  and  arranging  the 
moving  chaos  of  Italian  history,  nothing  can  be  better.  But  M. 
Ferrari  goes  still  further.  Starting  from  an  era  of  Bishops,  an 
era  of  Consuls,  and  the  like,  he  converts  his  adjectives,  “  Epis¬ 
copal,  “  Consulaire,  ’  &c.,  into  technical  terms,  and  attaches 
them  to  substantives  with  which  they  certainly  have  no  natural 
connexion.  Furthermore,  with  less  success  than  in  his  Italian 
divisions,  he  sees  in  the  general  history  of  all  Europe  little  more 
than  a  reflex  of  that  of  Italy.  Consequently,  in  his  halt- 
technical,  half-metaphorical  style,  lie  finds  “Consuls,”  “Po- 
destats,”  “  Citoyens  et  Concitoyens,”  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Hence  wefind  Saladin,  inhis  turn,  decorated  with  the  fasces.  Hence 
we  are  told  that  “  la  cinquieme  [quatrieme  ?]  eroisade  glisse 
encore  plus  ouvertement  de  la  religion  des  eveques  a  la  revolu¬ 
tion  des  consuls.”  What  Ferrari  means  about  Saladin  is,  that 
his  position  in  the  Mahometan  world  bore  some  analogy,  in 
some  way  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  understand,  to  that  of  the 
consuls  of  the  Italian  cities.  The  latter  sentence  again  does  not 
mean  that  the  revolution  des  consuls  led  to  the  fifth 
(fourth?)  crusade,  but  merely  that  that  crusade  was  in  some,  to 
us  inexplicable,  way  analogous  to  it.  Passages  like  these  are  in¬ 
telligible  when  you  have  become  familiar  with  M.  Ferrari’s  mode 
of  writing ;  but  others  remain  very  obscure  even  to  one  who  has 
got  through  the  two  volumes.  He  uses  words  in  such  odd 
senses ;  he  finds  “  federalisme”  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
“democratic”  under  the  early  Capets  in  France;  and  “  les  impies” 
becomes  a  technical  term,  for  we  do  not  exactly  know  what. 
Again,  we  gain  little  information  by  being  told  that,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  “  Au  rebours  de  la  France,  l’Angleterre  limi¬ 
trophe  se  developpe  avec  la  loi,  en  haine  de  la  theologie,”  while 
“  Au  rebours  de  l’Angleterre,  l’Ecosse  se  ddveloppe  par  la  theo¬ 
logie.”  We  believe  this  mc-ans  that  Malcolm  Canmore  showed 
more  devotion  to  the  Pope  than  William  the  Conqueror;  but  if 
so,  it  is  a  wonderful  way  of  expressing  it.  But  what  can  mortal 
man  make  out  of  the  following  ?  Charlemagne  has  passed  the 
Alps,  the  Lombard  kingdom  has  fallen,  the  Pope  is  delivered — 
what  then  ? 

Que  les  tenebres  epaisses  de  la  devotion  se  repandent !  que  les  Francs 
regnent  et  s’etendent!  ils  repondent  a  l’ignorance  universello,  et  Itome 
gagnera  par  ses  lois  cet  empire  quo  Ndron  lui  assurait  par  la  ddbauche.  Nous 
soinmes  en  religion,  nous  sommes  en  revolution ;  nous  marchons  par  oui  et 
par  non  avec  le  suffrage  universel. 

As  applied  to  the  age  of  Charles  the  Great,  this  is  beyond  us. 
If  we  might  construe  it  of  more  recent  times,  we  could  discern 
some  glimmerings  of  meaning.  Who  has  not  heard  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  potentate,  on  no  less  excellent  terms  with  the  Holy  See 
than  Charles  himself,  who,  above  all  men,  professes  to  “marcher 
par  oui  ct  par  non  avec  le  suffrage  universal  ?”  Here,  at  least, 
“  la  debauche,”  “  la  revolution,”  “  la  religion,”  have  succeeded 
one  another  in  admirable  order  ;  and  the  picture  of  the  “  Franks 
reigning  among  universal  ignorance”  may  not  inaptly  represent 
what  is  to  come  after  the  final  silencing  of  M.  de  Montalembert 
and  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

To  return  to  M.  Ferrari.  We  must  give  a  fewr  specimens  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  his  theory.  According  to  our 
old-fashioned  jog-trot  notions  of  historical  evidence,  the  following 
passage  seems  to  set  forth  a  very  dangerous  way  of  dealing 
with  it : — 

Faute  de  documents,  nous  avons  le  droit  de  supposer  line  revolution 
catbolique  chez  les  Longobards ;  nous  avons  le  droit  de  la  reconstruire  et  do 
subordonner  tous  les  faits  politiquos  do  cette  periode  au  grand  fait  dissimule 
do  l’influence  pontificate.  Paul  Diacro  se  tait,  il  faut  l’intorprdter ;  il  est 
obacur  et  quelquefois  absurde ;  et  son  obscurite,  son  absurdity,  en  autorisant 
rinterprhation,  doivent  nous  rdvdlor  l’histoiro  de  la  revolution  catholique. 

Here,  again  : — 

Sans  nier  les  accidents  de  l’histoire,  nous  avons  le  droit  de  subordonner 
aux  iddes  tous  les  faits  qu’elles  dominent.  Il  est  acquis  que  les  deux  prin- 
cipes  de  la  religion  et  de  la  politique  doivent  se  partarger  1’ Italic,  que  Home 
doit  Otre  libre  et  catholique,  que  le  royaume  doit  etre  fond<5  par  do  nouveaux 
barbares.  Cela  pose,  suivons  les  faits. 

Elsewhere  we  have  a  w;hole  chapter  of  “  Methode  a  suivre,” 
containing  a  long  exposition  of  “  l’histoire  ideale.”  Here  M. 
Ferrari  often  gets  quite  beyond  us ;  “  si  onreste  dans  les  faits,  on 
reste  dans  l’impossible.”  “Les  phases  de  l’histoire  ideale  s’ac- 
complissent  necessairement  par  des  personnages  abstraits.” 
“  Pour  nous  les  dues,  les  comtes,  les  eveques,  les  consuls  seront 
des  etres  abstraits  dont  les  titres,  transform^  en  signes  alg6- 
briques,  donneront  la  solution  de  tous  les  problemes.”  A  little 
way  on  we  find,  more  daringly  still — 

Nous  avons  ddjk  vu  qu’on  pouvait  negliger  le  cnracterc  personnel  des 
papes  ou  des  empereurs  et  oublier  les  vices,  les  vertus,  la  capacity,  l’inca- 
pacite  des  individus  toujours  domines  par  lafatalite;  a  plus  forte  raison  ce 
procede  qui  neglige  les  personnes  nous  est-il  impose  des  qu’il  s’ngit  de  la 
commune  ou  l’histoire,  dtrangere  aux  accidents  de  la  papaute  et  de  1’ empire, 
ne  saurait  se  confrondre  avec  les  hazards  d’une  tradition  unique  ou  dynas- 
tique; 
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Still  more  to  our  amazement,  there  is  not  only  a  “  histoire 
ideale,”  but  a  “  chronologie  ”  and  a  “  geographic  id6ale.”  They 
are  thus  defined  : — 

L’kistoire  ideale  n’admet  que  le  guide  d’une  chronologie  ideale ;  ses  dates 
sont  prises  dans  les  hides,  elles  se  succfedent  avec  une  precision  geometnquo  et 
Pordre  des  dpoques  ne  peut  etre  interverti,  pas  plus  qu’on  ne  peut  placer  lo 
quatre  avant  le  trois  dans  la  progression  des  nombres. 

ISotre  geographic  ideale,  comme  la  chronologie,  prend  son  point  de  depart 
au  centre  de  la  commune  ;  c’est  au  point  topograpkique  du  clocker  de  l’cghse 
.iu’on  doit  fixer  la  pointe  du  compas  pour  faire  tourner  l’autre  pointe  touto 
autour.  A  chaque  epoque  de  la  commune,  l’angle  du  compas  s’dlargit  d  un 
degre  •  la  pointe  mobile,  en  t oui-nan t  au  premier  degre,  donnera  les  remparts, 
au’second  degre,  la  banlieue,  au  troisidme,  au  quatrifeme  degrd,  et  successive- 
mcnt,  le  cliamp  defrich6  de  la  ville  s’enlargira,  empi^tant  sur  la  grande  fovet 
feodale  de  la  campague.  Du  haut  de  la  cath^drale  on  verra  tomber  les  tours, 
les  chateaux,  les  donjons,  les  fortresses  baties  sur  les  rochers ;  tout  sera  en¬ 
frame  dans  le  mouvement  de  rotation  subordonnd  au  progrfes  de  l’idee  citoy- 
enne.  Partout  identique,  le  mouvement  finira  par  amener  un  choc  entre  les 
villes,  et  ici  encore  les  dates  de  l’histoire  ideale  continueront  a  r^gler  la  gdo- 
graphie  des  communes :  il  ne  sera  donne  qu’aux  villes  les  plus  avancees 
d’elargir  leur  circonferenco  t  les  autres  tomberont  j  tous  les^  hasards  de  la 
guerre  resteront  dans  la  loi  dos  id<$es,  et  ce  sera  toujours  aux  id£cs  &  determiner 
les  confins  des  Etats  italiens. 

Elsewhere  we  find  such  phrases  as— “La  date  de  la  guerre  civile 
et  du  podestat  se  pr6sente  partout  avec  une  rigueur  arithm6tique 
qui  confirme  la  fatalite  generate  du  mouvement,”  or  “  les  com- 
hattants,  jetesles  uns  contre  les  autres  par  la  fatalite  des  idees 
et  par  l’entassement  de  la  population,  sont  forces  de  s’entre- 
detruire.  Most  historians,  again,  have  censured  the  horrible 
cruelties  of  Henry  IV.  in  Sicily,  and  have  even  lamented  over 
any  subjection  of  that  glorious  land  to  the  yoke  of  any  stranger. 
According  to  Mr.  Ferrari: — 

On  s’apciyoit  tout  a  coup  qu’au  milieu  des  horreurs  de  la  Sidle,  la  muse 
de  l'kistoire,  saisie  de  vertigo,  a  maudit  Vhomme  qu’elle  devait  respecter,  le 
veritable  liberateur  du  royaurae,  le  vrai  chef  des  citoyens  du  midi.  Ses  fureurs 
n’etaient  pas  a  lui,  son  delire  dtait  le  dol i re  de  la  ddmocratie.  Dds  le  jour  ou 
il  avait  mis  le  pied  sur  les  terres  de  la  donation,  il  avait  <5td  emporte  par  les 
furies  consulates. 

What  “la  democratic ”  and  “les  furies  consulates”  may 
mean  as  applied  to  a  Teutonic  invader,  is  a  small  matter  com¬ 
pared  with  the  apparent  utter  denial  of  all  moral  responsibility . 
Let  us  go  on  to  Henry’s  son,  the  very  marvel  of  mankind — the 
greatest  triumph,  one  would  have  thought,  of  individual  character 
over  rules  and  theories  of  every7  kind.  M.  Ferrari  cannot  help 
seeiug  that  Frederick  the  Second  at  least  was  a  personal  man. 
He  of  course  decorates  him  with  some  odd  titles,  “  Consul 
d’Allemagne  et  podestat  de  Palerme.”  We  may  not  guess  what  is 
meant  by  his  being  “  podestat  occulto  de  trois  religions,”  but  we 
can  thank  M.  Ferrari  for  seeing  that  with  him  the  Empire  really 
terminates— we  can  thank  him  for  an  appreciation,  most  unusual 
with  him,  of  individual  greatness,  and  for  the  true  discussion  how 
“  Frederic  II.  gemissait  sous  le  poids  d’une  philosophic  qui  le 
condamnait  k  dissimuler  sa  pensee,  a  se  dire  catholique,  a  bruler 
les  heretiques  et  a  mepriser  l’humanite.”  But  even  of  him  M. 
Ferrari  would  fain  make  a  mere  machine,  if  he  could.  He  and 
various  others,  we  are  told,  “  ne  sont  nue  les  phenomenes  divers 
d’une  meme  phase  impos6e  par  la  loi  id£ale  des  revolution 
italienne.”  So  afterwards  : — 

Vu  de  loin,  dans  la  confusion  du  XIIIe  siecle,  Frederic  trompc  les  kistoriens 
par  son  double  prestige  de  consul  d’Allemagne  et  de  podestat  do  Palerme. 
On  le  considere  comme  un  etre  tout-puissant  qui  aurait  pu  faqonner 
l’ltalie  a  son  gre ;  et  la  poesie  qui  s’attache  a  ce  qu’on  appclle  les  grandcs 
figures  de  l’kistoire,  pour  y  transporter  d’emblee  ses  rSves,  ses  plans,  ses 
utopies,  ses  esperanees,  ou  ses  regrets,  fixe  son  doigt  en  silence  sur  le  grand 
Frederic  comme  s’il  avait  emporte  avec  lui  jo  no  sais  quelle  mystdrieuse 
destinde  de  l’ltalie.  Mais  il  n’a  emporte  que  la  tradition  des  Gibelins, 
eonda runes  h  la  ddmence  des  reactions  impossibles;  le  fait  de  sa  deroute 
n’admet  ni  regrets  ni  retours ;  il  reste  tel  qu’il  est  dans  son  temps,  dans  son 
jour,  dans  6on  heure,  comme  l’un  de  ces  mille  liieroglyphes  que  la  steno¬ 
graphic  de  l’kistoire  trace  avec  la  rapiditd  de  l’dclair  pour  une  immobility 
eternelle. 

With  his  peculiar  theory  of  facts  and  ideas,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  M.  Ferrari  does  not  condemn  himself  to  minute 
accuracy  with  regard  to  the  former.  We  tested  a  considerable 
part  of  his  book  by  the  original  authorities,  and  certainly  we 
never  found  any  writer  of  reputation  so  utterly  careless  with  re¬ 
gard  to  quotation.  Let  any  one,  blessed  with  a  Muratori,  com¬ 
pare  M.  Ferrari’s  citations  from  Arnulph  and  Landulph  (i.  282 
et  seqq.)  with  the  original,  and  they  will  find  some  little  error  or 
other  in  almost  every  passage.  Many  of  the  quotations  in  his 
hands  cease  to  be  grammatical  Latin.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  us 
to  have  much  power  of  weighing  historical  evidence  in  detail. 
All  this  is  doubt  less  not  ignorance,  which  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
suspect,  but  the  mere  contempt  for  such  matters  naturally  engen¬ 
dered  by  his  theory.  But  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  we  do  not 
trust  M.  Ferrari  at  all.  About  France,  England,  and  more  distant 
countries  he  theorizes  not  so  much  in  the  teeth  of  facts  as  without 
any  facts  at  all.  Nor  is  it  a  very  scholarlike  proceeding  to  quote 
Procopius  in  Latin.  And  M.  Ferrari  also  should  have  known 
that  Ckagan,  or  Khakan,  was  a  title,  not  a  proper  name,  though 
the  Carolingian  writers  (like  the  Homans  with  “  Lucumo,”  and 
many  similar  cases)  took  it  for  one.  M.  Ferrari’s  Italianized  form, 
Cacano  (i.  85),  is  eminently  ludicrous.  “Le  concile  de  Trullan,” 
three  pages  on,  has  also  an  odd  look.  Nor  should  he,  in  p.  330, 
have  confounded  Henry  III.  and  Conrad  III. ;  nor,  above  all, 
in  p.  106,  have  repeated  the  monstrous  and  groundless  calumny 
which  describes  Charlemagne  as  “l’amant  de  ses  propres  filles.” 

Yet  the  merits  of  the  book  are  many  and  great.  Power  and 
acuteness  it  has  in  the  highest  degree.  The  characters  of  the 
several  epochs  are  admirably  seized,  if  only  the  hobby  were  not 


ridden  to  death.  M.  Ferrari,  too,  knows  very  well  that  the 
Boman  Empire  did  not  end  in  476.  He  gives  also  due  pro¬ 
minence  to  the  aristocratic  character  of  the  early  Italian  republics 
— a  fact  to  which,  as  Niebuhr  says,  Sismondi  has  certainly  failed 
to  give  its  full  importance.  And  with  what  truth,  and  almost 
eloquence,  M.  Ferrari  can  write  when  for  a  moment  he  throws 
away  his  theory  and  its  consequent  phraseology,  may  be  seen 
by  such  an  extract  as  the  following,  which  is  far  from  standing 
alone  in  his  volume  : — 

Los  Guelfes  invoquent  ou  imaginent  un  pontife,  chef  de  la  democratic  uni- 
vcrsclle,  avec  des  foudres  toujours  pretes  contre  les  ehatelains,  contre  les 
eoncitoyens,  contre  1’ empire  d’Allcmagne,  et  placd  ii  la  tete  du  genre  liumain 
regdndrd  par  la  force  dos  grands  conscils,  des  consuls,  dos  podestats,  sans  qu’il 
reste  un  seule  donjon  sur  la  terre.  Toutes  les  idees  sur  la  suzerainetd  tlido- 
logique  de  l’Eglise  secularisees,  arrachdes  a  l’enveloppe  religieuse,  vulgarisees, 
mises  h  la  porteo  des  boutiquiers,  des  marckands,  des  marins,  reduisent  l’erape- 
reur  k  ne  plus  dtre  qu’un  roi  tonsurd,  hdbdtd,  obeissant  a  genoux,  et  vassal  du 
pontife.  Les  Gibelins,  au  contraire,  revent  un  empercur  chef  des  republiques 
feodales  severes,  sombres,  ou  tout  soit  a  la  plebe  et  aux  grands  sans  milieu 
entro  la  masurc  et  lo  palais,  sans  qu’un  bourgeois  diete  des  lois  aux 
seigneurs,  sans  qu’aucune  forteresse  soit  rasde  dans  la  campagne,  sans  quo 
l’industrie  ou  le  commerce  desarment  la  ville,  en  lui  enlevant  ses  soldats. 
Pour  eux  le  pape  n’est  que  le  premier  sujet  de  l’empereur,  une  maladio 
necessaire  du  genre  humain,  le  compendium  des  faiblesses  de  l'kumanitd, 
un  dtrange  soupirail  vers  l’inconnu  de  la  vie  a  venir,  un  chef  subalterne 
qu’on  doit  soumettre  a  la  loi  et  conserver  par  ce  qu’il  faut  des  dveques  aux 
villes,  des  curds  aux  villages,  des  ceremonies  religieuses  h  la  foule  _  et  des 
capucins  a  la  canaille,  pour  precher  l’obeissance  aux  grands  seigneurs 
absorbds  par  la  profession  des  armes,  la  tradition  des  amours,  la  distrac¬ 
tion  de  l’kdrdsic,  et  les  irritations  mystdrieuses  de  la  science.  Le  pape 
de  Rome  et  l’empereur  d’Allemagne'  sont  si  etrangers  au  pape  et  ii 
l’empereur  des  deux  sectes ;  il  y  a  si  peu  do  correlation  entre  les  deux  vdrita- 
bles  chefs  do  la  cliretientd,  et  les  deux  demi-dieux  des  batailles  italiennes,  qu’au 
commencement  de  la  lutte,  en  1250,  1’ empire  est  vacant,  et  que  plus  tard, 
avde  Rodolpe  d’Hapsbourg,  il  est  en  paix  avec  l’Eglise,  au  moment  meme  oil 
les  deux  sectes  ensanglantent  le  plus  cruellement  toutes  les  villes.  Plus  tard 
encore,  les  deux  chefs  restent  dtrangers  au  combat,  on  voit  des  pontitos 
Gibelins  commo  Nicolas  IV.,  Martin  III,,  Jules  II.,  Leon  X.,  Cldmcnt  VII., 
tandis  qu’on  trouvo  des  empercurs  Guelfes  comme  Rodolplie  do  Hapsbourg, 
Charles  IV.,  Robert  et  d’autres. 


MORRIS’S  DEFENCE  OF  GUENEVERE* 

ID  we  choose  to  chronicle  them,  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
materials  for  illustrating  the  current  poetical  literature. 
The  volcano  of  poetry  is  not  now  in  a  state  of  eruption  as  in  the 
good  old  days  of  the  ‘Pope  school,  the  Lake  school,  and  the  Byron 
school;  but  there  are  always  little  jets  and  puffs  of  smoke, 
if  not  of  flame,  that  serve  to  show  the  existence  rather  than 
the  activity  of  the  central  fire.  Annually  there  are  produced,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  papei’-makers  and  printers,  at  least  fifty  little 
volumes  of  English  poetry.  They  are  curiously  alike.  They  are 
all  little  thin  volumes  of  about  200  pages.  Every  volume  con¬ 
tains  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  little  pieces,  all  about  nothing 
in  particular — not  remarkably  good  nor  remarkably  bad — with 
just  no  character  at  all,  like  Pope’s  women.  They  give  us  very 
fair  verse  and  generally  correct  imagery,  not  unpleasing  nor  yet 
striking,  and  yet  we  do  not  review  them,  simply  because  we 
cannot.  When  there  is  nothing  to  say,  with  Scriblerus  we  say 
“  We  can  no  more.”  What  is  the  use  either  to  the  poet  or  to  his 
reader,  actual  or  possible,  of  saying  that  Mr.  Jones  has  a  correct 
ear,  and  has  attained  to  certain  smoothnesses  in  versification,  and 
ripples  out  in  a  level  current  of  poetical  talk — or  that  Miss  Brown 
has  read  Tennyson  till  she  has  acquired  the  same  sort  of  likeness 
to  her  original"  that  probably  his  colour-grinder  had  to  Michael 
Angelo  P  If  we  select  Mr.  William  Morris  from  the  crowd,  it 
is  not  for  his  surpassing  merits,  because  we  do  not  think  that 
he  has  such,  but  partly  because  he  has  some  real  and  substantial 
poetical  merits — much  of  which,  however,  may  be  resolved  into 
conceits  and  affectation  and  extravagance — and  partly  because 
he  represents,  wo  suppose  for  the  first  time,  in  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  art,  what  has  made  a  very  great  substantial  revolution 
in  another  of  its  kingdoms — and  partly  because  he  writes  upon 
a  principle  which,  true  enough  in  itself,  he  contrives  wilfully  and 
carefully  to  spoil  by  overdoing  it. 

Mr.  Morris  is  the  pre-Baff'aelite  poet.  So  he  is  hailed,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  by  himself  and  the  brotherhood.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  if  we 
trace  the  genesis  of  what  is  affectedly  called  pre-Baffaelitism,  it 
is  the  offspring  rather  than  the  progenitor  of  a  certain  poetical 
school  and  principle.  Pre-Baffaelitism  is  the  product  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  was  first  preached  by  Wordsworth,  and  has  culminated 
in  Tennyson  through  Keats.  The  poet,  prophet-like,  preceded 
the  painter — the  plastic,  or  rather  pictorial,  development  of  art 
followed  upon  its  poetical.  Millais  and  Holman  Hunt  have  but 
repeated  the  revolt  against  falsetaste  which  Wordsworth’s  Poetical 
Ballads  inaugurated.  It  is  odd  enough  that  Wordsworth’s  per¬ 
sonal  influence  with  his  friend  Sir  George  Beaumont  did  not 
lead  him  to  see — or  if  he  saw,  to  repent  of — the  falsity  of  the 
conventional  brown  tree,  for  Wordsworth’s  was  a  life-long  protest 
against  the  brown  tree  in  poetry.  But  whether  Wordsworth 
saw  or  did  not  see  the  application  of  his  own  principle,  it  is  at 
the  Laker’s  urn  that  pre-Baffaelitism  first  drank  inspiration.  If, 
therefore,  Mr.  Morris  really  wished  to  show  us  what  pre-Baffaeli¬ 
tism  in  poetry  was,  he  should  have  gone  back  to  its  beginnings, 
not  to  its  recent  developments.  He  has  overlooked  or  neglected 
this  truth;  and  because  pre-Baffaelitism  has  degenerated  in 
many  quarters  into  cant  and  affectation,  he  represents  its 
absurdities  and  extravagances  rather  than  its  original  aim 

*  The  Defence  of  Guenevere,  and  other  Poems.  By  William  Morris. 
London:  Bell  and  Daldy.  i858. 
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and  principle.  In  criticising  Mr.  Morris,  we  cannot  but  glance 
at  the  parallel  development  of  art— in  the  poet  we  trace  the 
painter.  The  later  school  of  pre-Eaffaelites  and  Mr.  Morris  seem 
to  consider  that  all  art  is  imitation— which  Aristotle  knew  as 
well  as  they  do— and  further,  that  this  imitation  must  be  truthful 
and  conscientious,  which  Cowper,  without  perhaps  knowing- 
much  about  it,  and  Wordsworth  upon  principle,  set  themselves 

to  show.  .  ,  .,  •  i 

Now,  great  and  true  as  this  principle  is,  it  is  not  quite  so  simple 
as  it  looks.  An  exact  transcript  of  nature  is  unpossible,  and  were 
it  possible,  would  be  false.  Photography  has  shown  us  this.  I  he 
liirht  pictures  are  not  likenesses,  and  mislead.  Nature  is  made 
up  of  evanescent,  combined,  and  shifting  elements,  and  just  as  a 
landscape  depends  upon  air,  and  aerial  tint,  and  local  colour,  so 
a  portrait  depends  upon  mind,  character,  distance,  and  a  tliou- 
sand  other  nameless  things,  rather  than  on  a  set  of  features  and 
complexion.  The  romantic  school  of  poets  and  painters  set  them¬ 
selves  to  work  to  get  what  they  thought  a  general  resemblance, 
with  a  thorough  and  insolent  contempt  for  fact  and  details,  put 
unquestionably  they  worked  upon  a  knowledge  of  art  and  attained 
their  end.  No  doubt  of  it,  though  every  mountain  of  Claudes  may 
be  wrong  in  its  “  cleavage,”  and  not  a  tree  could  be  identified  by 
Sir  William  Hooker,  he  could  paint  sunlight.  So  Alexander 
Pope  does  not  give  us  Homer;  but  he  has  produced,  m  Ins 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  certain  works  of  art  which  for  general  effect 
are  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable.  Against  the  hazy  and 
lazy  impertinence  which  asked  us  to  accept  a  blue  blot  for  a  man, 
and  a  scraggled  scratch  for  a  tree,  or  Mr.  Mackenzie  s  Man  of 
Feeling  for  a  sample  of  human  nature,  it  was  a  duty  to  protest: 
and  art  lias  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  those  painters  and  poets 
who  told  us  that  patient  accuracy  in  details,  and  a  conscientious 
truthfulness  in  rendering  the  facts  of  the  world  either  of  matter 
or  of  mind,  were  the  first  duties  of  the  artist,  whether  in  letters 
or  on  canvas.  But  when  painters  think  it  their  duty  to  work 
through  a  microscope,  and  to  try  to  paint  every  stain  on  every 
leaf,  as  well  as  every  leaf  on  every  tree,  they  not  only  forget 
what  art  is,  but  are  ignorant  of  what  artistic  imitation  is.  This 
extravagance  is,  we  think,  what  Mr.  Morris  delights  in.  He 
works  in  the  patient  spirit  of  the  illuminators,  but  then  he  is 
grotesque  as  well  as  minute  and  patient.  All  his  thoughts  and 
figures  are  represented  on  a  solid  plane ;  he  has  no  notion  of 
distance,  or  aerial  perspective,  or  gradation  of  tints ;  or  rather, 
of  malice  prepense,  he  neglects  these  things.  He  has  abundance 
of  vivid,  positive  colour,  sharp  outline,  and  great  richness  of 
word  diaper,  with  a  certain  stiff,  antique,  cumbrous  embroidery 
of  diction;  but  it  is  all  cold,  artificial,  and  angular.  It  is,  in 
words,  just  what  Sir  Isambras  on  the  plum-coloured  horse  was 
two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Morris  has  taken  as  his  general  groundwork  the  Morte 
d' Arthur,  the  British  subject  which  Milton  resigned  in  despair 
to  the  feebleness  of  Bulwer,  or — may  it  be  hoped  ? — to  the  fulness 
of  Tennyson’s  powers.  Of  course  he  goes  back  to  the  Morte 
d’ Arthur,  for  has  not  pre-Eaffaelitism  taken  it  under  its  special 
protection?  His  chief  poem  is  the  Defence  of  Guenevere — a 
very  tedious  affair,  as,  in  truth,  the  whole  story  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Bound-Table  is ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  what 
is  hardly  worth  the  understanding,  it  is  a  defence  of  the  virtue  of 
King  Arthur’s  queen,  a  lady  whose  fair  fame,  like  Helen’s,  it  was 
reserved  for  our  politeness  to  vindicate.  The  subjoined  lines  are 
in  an  ugly,  disjointed  series  of  unrhymed  triplets,  and  present  a 
very  unfavourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Morris’s  powers,  which  are, 
in  our  judgment,  considerable,  though  altogether  spoiled  and 
wasted  by  his  devotion  to  a  false  principle  of  art.  _  False  prin¬ 
ciple,  we  say,  because  a  poet’s  work  is  with  the  living  world  of 
men.  Mr.  Morris  never  thinks  of  depicting  man  or  life  later 
than  the  Crusades.  With  him,  the  function  of  art  was  at  an  end 
when  people  began,  in  decent  life,  to  read  and  write.  So  all  that 
he  produces  are  pictures — pictures  of  queer,  quaint  knights,  very 
stiff  and  cumbrous,  apparently  living  all  day  in  chain  armour, 
and  crackling  about  in  cloth  of  gold— women  always  in  miniver, 
and  never  in  flesh  and  blood.  The  trees  and  flowers  are  very  pro¬ 
nounced  in  colour,  and  exceedingly  angular  and  sharp  in  outline  ; 
every  building  is  a  prickly  castle,  and  every  castle  has  its  moat 
Here  it  is,  and  the  folks  about  it 

Many  scarlet  bricks  there  were 

In  its  walls,  and  old  grey  stone ; 

Over  which  red  apples  shone 

At  the  right  time  of  the  year. 


Whosoever  wander’d  there, 
Whether  it  be  dame  or  knight, 
Half  of  scarlet,  half  of  white, 
Their  raiment  was :  of  roses  fair 

Each  wore  a  garland  on  the  head, 
At  Ladie’s  Gard  the  way  was  so; 
Fair  Jehane  du  Castel  beau 
Wore  her  wreath  till  it  was  dead. 


On  the  bricks  the  green  moss  grew, 
Yellow  lichen  on  the  stone, 

Over  which  red  apples  shone ; 

Little  war  that  castle  knew. 

Dull  green  water  filled  the  moat, 
Each  side  had  a  red-brick  lip, 
Green  and  mossy  with  the  drip 

Of  dew  and  rain ;  there  was  a  boat 

Of  carven  wood,  with  hangings  green 
About  the  stern,  &c. 

Who  walked  in  that  garden  there  ? 
Miles  and  Giles  and  Isabeau, 

Tall  Jehane  du  Castel  beau, 

Alice  of  the  golden  hair. 

Big  Sir  Gawain,  the  good  knight, 

S' air  Ellayne  le  Violet, 

Mary,  Constance  fille  de  fay, 

Many  dames  with  footfall  light. 


All  this  and  the  verses  that  follow  are  pretty  in  them  way, 
though  labouring  under  the  slight  disadvantage  of  having  no 
story  to  tell,  and  of  telling  the  no-story  by  broken  liHits 
jerks  of  allusion,  and  what  is  meant  to  be  suggestive.  The  title 
is  Golden  Wings,  though  what  the  wings  are,  and  why  golden, 
passes  our  wit  to  conjecture.  And  so  throughout.  Each  poem 
is  as  hard  to  decipher  as  though  it  were  written  in  black  letter. 

It  is  crabbed,  and  involved,  and  stiff,  and  broken-backed  m 
metre,  but  bright,  sparkling,  distinct,  and  pictorial  in  effect.  A  ou 
cannot  quite  make  out  what  it  means,  or  whether  it  means  any¬ 
thing  taken  altogether ;  but  each  touch  is  sharp,  the  coloui  is 
brilliant,  the  costume  picturesque.  Still,  the  general  effect  is  de¬ 
cidedly  unpleasant.  If  the  ages  of  faith  and  chivalry  were  this  soi 
of  thing,  it  must  have  been  a  queer  world  to  live  in.  vv  e  never 
knew  any  knights  or  ladies  of  this  class,  but  there  must  have  been 
a  great  deal  of  blood  as  well  as  lances  aud  shields  in  those  days  ; 
and  though  there  was  a  great  amount  of  kissing,  both  according 
to  the  chronicles  and  Mr.  Morris,  it  appears  that  the  kissers  and 
kissed  had  but  little  respect  for  the  marriage  service.  This,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  is  the  general  moral  impression  conveyed  by 
Mr.  Morris’s  very  chivalrous  little  pictures.  His  men  and 
women,  and  trees  and  flowers,  and  castles  and  houses,  are  not  like 
anything  we  ever  saw,  except  in  illuminations;  but  they  might, 
when  they  did  exist,  he  like  Mr.  Morris’s  delineations.  Only  it 
is  a  mercy  to  have  got  rid  of  them.  If  this  thing  is  to  be  repro¬ 
duced,  perhaps  this  is  the  only  way  to  do  what  is  not  worth 
doing.  Mr.  Morris  could  employ  himself  better  ;  and  we  regret 
that,  with  his  gifts  of  colouring  and  sense  of  force  and  beauty ,  he 
does  not  give  us  people  and  passions  with  which  we  could  sympa¬ 
thize.  We  have  not  the  patience  to  go  through  his  anatomy  often 
a  morbid  study,  of  all  the  component  parts  of  forests  or  castles, 
or  even  of  ladies’  dresses  or  ladies’  morals  ;  but  he  depicts  these 
things  by  so  many  and  so  true  touches,  often  with  such  vivid 
realism,  that  if  he  would  but  consider  that  poetry  is  concerned 
about  human  passions  and  duties — with  men  of  like  moral  nature 
with  ourselves,  and  with  material  nature  where  green  and  white 
is  not  got  up  on  the  art  principles  of  the  mediseval  miniaturists— 
he  might  win  a  great  place  (which  is  not  saying  much)  among  Ins 
contemporaries.  But  although  aware  that  specimens  will  pre¬ 
sent  neither  Mr.  Morris’s  best  nor  worst  points— neither  his 
insufferable  affectation  nor  his  command  of  language— vye  must 
let  the  poet  of  pre-Kaffaelitism  exhibit  himself.  The  picture  is 
a  besieged  knight  waiting  for  succour : — 

I  cannot  bear  the  noise 
And  light  out  there,  with  this  thought  alive, 

Like  any  curling  snake  within  my  brain  ; 

Let  me  just  hide  my  head  within  these  soft 
Deep  cushions,  there  to  try  and  think  it  out. 

[Lying  on  the  window-seat.  | 

I  cannot  bear  much  noise  now,  and  I  think 
That  I  shall  go  to  sleep  ;  it  all  sounds  dim 
And  faint,  and  I  shall  soon  forget  most  things ; 

Yea,  almost  that  I  am  alive  and  here ; 

It  goes  slow,  comes  slow,  like  a  big  mill-wheel 
On  some  broad  stream,  with  long  green  weeds  a-sway, 

And  soft  and  slow  it  rises  and  it  falls, 

Still  going  onward. 

Lying  so,  one  kiss, 

And  I  should  be  in  Avalon  asleep, 

Among  the  poppies  and  the  yellow  flowers ; 

And  they  should  brush  my  cheek,  my  hair  being  spread 
Far  out  among  the  stems ;  soft  mice  and  small 
Eating  and  creeping  all  about  my  feet, 

Bed- shod  and  tired ;  and  the  flies  should  come 
Creeping  on  my  broad  eyelids  unafraid ; . 

And  there  should  be  a  noise  of  water  going, 

Clear  blue,  fresh  water  breaking  on  the  slates, 

Likewise  the  flies  should  creep,  &c. 

And  so  long  as  they  do  not  creep  on  canvas,  and  are  not  done  in 
the  brightest  of  verditer  and  ultramarine  next  year  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  we  may  leave  them  creeping,  creeping  in  Mr.  Morris  s 
poem. 

MEMOIR  OF  HENRY  POLEHAMPTON,  CHAPLAIN  OF 
LUCKNOW* 

UNDEB  ordinary  circumstances,  Henry  Polehampton  would 
not  have  deserved  a  memoir.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
there  are  hundreds  as  good  as  he— as  modest,  aud  manly,  and 
resolute  in  doing  their  duty  as  he  was.  As  presented  to  us  in 
the  little  volume  now  dedicated  to  his  memory,  he  may  stand  as 
the  type  of  a  large  class  of  English  gentlemen,  and  of  not  a  small 
class  of  English  clergymen.  He  was  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  average  effect  of  a  public  school  and  university  education 
upon  a  man  of  ordinary  abilities  and  good  disposition.  Ne  quid 
nimis  might  have  stood  for  his  motto.  He  never  seems  to  have 
allowed  his  love  for  active  sports  to  interfere  with  his  reading. 
Still  less  did  any  devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits  hinder  his 

*  A  Memoir,  Letters,  and  Diary  of  the  Lev.  Henry  S.  Polehampton,  M.A. , 
Chaplain  of  Luclenow.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Polehampton,  M.A., 
and  the  Rey,  Thomas  Stedman  PoleliamptoD,  M,A,  London :  Bentley.  i858. 
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fishing  or  boating.  And  in  his  moral  character  wc  observe  a 
total  absence  of  the  high-flown  and  transcendental.  The  spirited 
boy  became  a  healthy,  well-educated,  honourable,  man — mens 
saiia  in  corpore  sano.  He  was  neither  a  milksop  nor  a  pedant ; 
but  as  well  fitted,  physically  and  morally,  for  the  ordinary  duties 
of  life  as  the  average  run  of  his  contemporaries.  Whatever  had 
been  his  profession,  or  wherever  he  had  been  placed,  he  would 
have  done  his  appointed  work  cheerfully  and  uprightly,  and 
would  have  engaged  the  sympathies  of  all  around  him  by  his 
honesty  of  purpose,  his  genial  temper,  and  his  avoidance  of 
crotchets  or  extremes.  Circumstances  led  him  to  take  holy  orders, 
for  which  he  was  more  fitted  than  many  candidates  by  his  general 
rectitude  of  life  and  morals.  He  entered  upon  a  curacy  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  won  the  esteem  of  every  one  by  his  simplicity 
of  temper  and  his  unaffected  devotion  to  his  duties.  There  are 
many  such  men  in  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  they  are 
generally  and  not  undeservedly  favourites.  Henry  Polehampton 
would  seem,  so  far  as  the  volume  before  us  gives  evidence,  to  have 
known  little  and  cared  less  for  scientific  theology.  He  scarcely 
even  shared  the  peculiar  tastes  and  weaknesses  of  the  clerical 
order.  No  one  would  have  dreamed  of  consulting  him  on  a 
matter  of  dogma,  or  moral  philosophy,  or  of  religious  art ;  but 
every  one  would  have  relied  on  him  for  the  honest  and  intelligent 
performance  of  the  humbler  practical  duties  of  his  calling.  A 
severe  visitation  of  cholera  in  his  parish  tested  his  courage  and 
zeal,  and  no  one  could  have  ministered  to  the  sick  with  more 
fidelity  or  perseverance.  In  such  devotion,  however,  he  was  no 
better  than  his  fellows,  and  we  see  in  him  nothing  more  than  a 
good  specimen  of  the  well-bred  hardworking  clergyman,  such  as 
is  to  be  found  in  hundreds  of  our  English  parishes. 

Wishing  to  many,  and  seeing  no  near  prospect  of  preferment 
at  home,  Henry  Polehampton  made  interest  for,  and  obtained, 
an  Indian  chaplaincy.  He  left  England,  not  indeed  without 
regret,  but  with  cheerful  resolution.  He  made  no  pretence 
about  the  matter,  and  took  no  credit  to  himself  for  missionary 
zeal  or  for  any  sublime  motive  in  his  expatriation.  It  was  simply 
a  matter  of  judicious  foresight  and  calculation.  But  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  liis  duty  as  well  in  Indiaas  at  home,  and  he  nobly  kept 
his  vow.  Arrived  at  Calcutta,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chaplaincy 
of  Lucknow.  He  threw  himself  at  once  into  his  new  work,  which 
consisted  in  services  for  the  Queen’s  regiment  stationed  there  and 
for  the  British  residents  in  the  city,  w  ith  attendance  in  the  hospital 
and  in  the  churchyard,  and  occasional  visits  to  distant  stations 
where  there  was  no  chaplain.  He  was  the  same  man  as  he  had 
been  in  his  English  parish,  and  seems  to  have  won  the  attachment 
and  respect  of  every  one.  Among  the  officers  of  the  station,  civil 
and  military,  he  made  friendships,  besides  renewing  some  school 
and  academic  acquaintances.  He  rode  and  boated  with  his 
equals,  and  became  popular  with  all  classes  of  his  countrymen. 
In  particular,  his  ministrations  to  the  32nd  Regiment,  during  an 
epidemic  of  cholera,  seem  to  have  endeared  him  to  the  whole 
regiment.  In  a  word,  lie  discharged  faithfully  and  zealously  the 
immediate  duties  of  his  office.  Judging  from  his  letters,  he  did 
not  trouble  himself  with  speculative  difficulties  of  any  kind. 
His  observations  on  the  strange  political  system  in  which  his 
new  lot  was  cast  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  ancient  civi¬ 
lization  of  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  and  their  religious  pecu¬ 
liarities,  did  not  attract  his  attention.  There  is  scarcely  a 
sentence  in  his  letters  home  which  betrays  any  interest  in 
anything  beyond  the  circle  of  his  daily  duties  and  his  domestic 
happiness — still  less  any  indication  that  he  or  his  associates 
were  marking  the  “  signs  of  the  times,”  or  had  the  least  idea 
or  apprehension  of  the  terrible  mut  iny  then  imminent,  which  was 
to  shake  British  rule  in  India  to  its  very  foundation,  and  of 
which  so  many  of  themselves  were  destined _to  be  the  victims. 
But  when  the  crisis  came,  the  handful  of  British  shut  up  in 
the  Residency  at  Lucknow  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  The 
world  has  never  seen  a  more  conspicuous  example  of  heroic  forti¬ 
tude  than  was  exhibited  by  that  gallant  band.  Soldier  and 
civilian  alike,  priest  and  trader,  nay,  the  very  women  and  children, 
equally  deserve  our  admiration — if,  indeed,  the  non-combatants 
do  not  claim  the  greater  share.  For  the  active  work  of  fighting 
is  easier  oftentimes  than  passive  endurance ;  and  to  minister  to 
the  dying  in  pestilential  wards,  amidst  unimaginable  horrors  and 
dangers,  is  worse  than  the  excitement  of  the  actual  struggle.  In 
the  Lucknow  Residency  during  that  awful  siege  there  was 
literally  no  safety,  by  night  or  day,  from  the  shell  or  bullet  of 
the  enemy.  Some  perished  by  stray  shots  during  the  short  sleep 
allowed  by  their  overwhelming  duties,  who  had  escaped  the  nearer 
dangers  of  the  mine  or  battery ;  and  women  and  children  were 
struck  dead  in  the  safest  recesses  that  could  be  found.  Mr. 
Polehampton  himself  was  shot  in  the  hospital,  while  ministering  to 
the  sick  and  wounded ;  and  before  he  had  quite  recovered  of  his 
wound  he  was  carried  off  by  cholera.  He  died,  if  ever  man  died,  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  duty;  and  a  well-spent  life  was  nobly  ended. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  friends  and  relations,  proud 
in  the  midst  of  their  sorrow  of  numbering  one  so  dear  to  them 
among  the  heroes  of  Lucknow,  should  have  wished  to  honour 
his  memory  by  recording  the  few  facts  of  his  too  short  life  in  the 
volume  now  before  U3.  And  we  gladly  welcome  a  memoir  which 
not  only  sketches  the  honourable  life  of  a  brave  and  upright 
man,  but  gives  us  another  glimpse  of  what  our  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  did  and  suffered  during  that  eventful  siege,  which 
will  remain  for  all  future  time  one  of  the  most  glorious  and 
entrancing  pages  of  our  national  history.  It  will  be  long  before 


the  reading  public  will  be  tired  of  truthful  narratives  of  the 
various  episodes  of  the  great  Indian  mutiny,  and  we  hope  we 
may  predict  a  hearty  reception  for  this  unpretending  but  not 
uninstructive  memoir  of  the  chaplain  of  Lucknow. 

The  volume  consists,  first  of  all,  of  a  succinct  biographical  sketch, 
and  then  of  a  selection  of  Mr.  Polehampton’s  letters  to  his  mother 
and  brothers,  written  from  India.  These  will  be  read  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  They  describe  very  pleasantly  his  impressions 
of  the  voyage  out  and  his  first  experience  of  Indian  life.  There 
is  no  depth  in  them;  but  they  are  modest  and  lively,  and  display 
eminently  the  kindly  temper  of  the  writer.  The  editors,  who  have 
made  numerous  suppressions  of  names  and  passages,  would  have 
done  well,  we  think,  to  have  further  omitted  most  of  his  lauda¬ 
tions  of  living  men.  He  wrote  home  in  all  simplicity,  with  free 
remarks  on  the  people  whom  he  met.  We  are  sure  he  would 
not  have  wished  all  these  observations  to  be  given  to  the  world. 
In  particular,  his  comments  on  the  satisfactory  moral  state  of  the 
men  and  officers  whose  deathbeds  he  attended  are  somewhat 
startling.  It  would  have  been  better  taste,  we  think,  had  his 
brothers  suppressed  the  names,  which  the  excellent  chaplain 
could  scarcely  have  trusted  to  his  private  letters  without  some¬ 
thing  like  a  breach  of  confidence.  And,  while  we  are  noticing 
the  few  defects  of  the  volume,  we  may  add  our  regret  at  observing 
sometimes  a  kind  of  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  editors  to  borrow 
the  unctuous  phraseology  of  the  Hedley  Vicars  school  of  religious 
biography,  which  seems  by  the  way  to  suit  ill  enough  the  plain 
and  unaffected  character  of  the  Lucknow  chaplain. 

Mr.  Polehampton’s  letters  during  the  early  part  of  the  siege, 
and  the  diary  he  kept  after  all  communication  had  been  cut  off 
from  the  external  world  till  the  day  of  his  fatal  seizure,  convey 
but  little  fresh  information,  and  are  remarkably  chary  of  criti¬ 
cism  upon  the  events  of  the  siege.  Even  the  battle  of  Chinhut 
and  the  evacuation  of  the  Muchee  Bawn  are  passed  over  without 
comment.  Indeed,  he  gives  little  more  than  a  journal  of  what 
happened  under  his  own  immediate  observation  ;  and,  doubtless, 
his  incessant  labours  in  the  hospital  would  have  precluded  a 
broader  view  of  affairs,  even  had  he  been  qualified  by  habit  or 
disposition  to  deal  with  matters  of  policy.  His  function  was  to 
do,  and  not  to  talk  of  what  he  did.  Far  more  deeply  interesting, 
therefore,  on  all  accounts,  to  our  mind,  are  the  letters  and  diary 
of  his  widow,  which  form  the  latter  half  of  this  volume.  Even 
before  her  bereavement,  Mrs.  Polehampton  had  devoted  herself  to 
nursing  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  and  she  resumed  her  beneficent 
ministrations  after  her  recovery  from  the  first  shock  of  her  loss. 
Her  honoured  name,  with  those  of  three  other  ladies  who  shared 
her  labours  of  Christian  charity,  will  be  remembered  by  all  who 
have  read  Brigadier  Inglis’  admirable  narrative  of  the  Defence 
of  Lucknow,  and  the  Governor-General’s  reply.  Very  touching 
is  Mrs.  Polehampton’s  brief  diary  of  the  end  of  the  siege,  and  of 
the  escape  to  Cawnpore.  Here  is  her  description  of  her  day’s 
routine : — 

I  used  to  go  to  the  hospital  after  breakfast,  spend  ns  many  hours  there  as 
I  found  necessary,  and  return  to  dinner.  In  the  evening  I  only  spent  an 
hour  in  the  hospital,  and  then,  when  it  got  dark,  my  hour  of  rest  came;  the 
most  precious  hour  I  had  in  the  day ;  and  that  I  spent  at  my  darling  Henry’s 
grave.  I  often  wonder  now,  in  looking  back  at  that  time,  how  I  escaped  as 
I  did  on  these  occasions,  for  the  bullets  wero  constantly  Hying  thickly  close 
over  my  head  as  I  was  sitting  at  the  grave,  and  several  times  shells  burst 
within  a  few  yards  of  me  there.  It  seemed  so  strange  that  I  should  be  one 
to  escape. 

She  adds,  further  on — “  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  was  twice 
struck  by  musket  balls  during  the  siege — once  on  the  arm,  and 
once  afterwards  on  the  ankle.”  It  is  interesting  to  hear  how 
heartily  the  rescued  from  Lucknow  were  welcomed  on  their  way 
to  Calcutta.  Mrs.  Polehampton  relates  how  a  sentry  looked  into 
her  “gharree”  as  they  reached  Cawnpore  with  the  exclamation, 
“Thank  God,  the  Sepoys  haven’t  got  at  you."  At  Allahabad  the 
parole  was  “Heroine,”  in  honour  of  their  arrival,  and  at  Ghazee- 
pore  the  privates  of  the  37th  crowded  to  look  at  them,  and  offered 
them  their  beer  and  whatever  they  had. 

We  recommend  our  readers  to  procure  for  themselves  this 
seasonable  volume.  They  will  find  it,  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  a  record  of  manly  excellence  and  of  the  highest  womanly 
heroism.  Its  moral  is,  we  take  it,  that  the  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  of  our  age  have  lost  none  of  the  old  virtue  of  the 
race.  Given  the  emergency,  and  there  will  be  awakened  the 
dormant  heroism  of  the  national  character.  The  beleaguered  of 
Lucknow  were  just  such  ordinary  people  as  we  meet  everyday  at 
home.  The  curate  at  the  neighbouring  parish  church  would 
work  and  die  as  nobly  as  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  his  wife 
would  turn  Sister  of  Mercy  if  need  were,  and  face  pestilence  and 
pain  in  reeking  hospitals  under  their  most  awful  forms.  And 
so  through  all  the  grades  of  social  life.  What  are  our  private 
soldiers  but  the  labourers  and  mechanics  who  toil  among  us  at 
home  ?  And,  as  it  was  remarked  during  the  Crimean  war,  the 
frivolous  lounger  at  the  Guards’  Club  became  sublime  in  his 
courage  and  endurance  on  the  steeps  of  Inkerman.  But  this 
consideration  does  not  detract  from  the  glory  of  those  who,  tried 
by  circumstances,  have  given  actual  proof  of  their  virtues.  The 
majority  of  us  lead  prosaic  and  monotonous  lives.  But  our  belief 
that  we  too  could  do  or  suffer  nobly,  were  our  duty  to  call  us, 
ought  to  make  us  the  more  honour,  because  we  can  more  appre¬ 
ciate,  those  who  have  sustained  their  country’s  glory  in  the  hour 
of  peril,  and  who  have  made  the  task  of  their  successors  all  the 
easier  by  their  good  example. 
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FIJI  AND  THE  FIJIANS* 

TT  is  not  often  that  a  book  of  the  sort  is  so  well  done  as  this 
1  account  of  Fiji.  The  first  volume  furnishes  a  summary  of  the 
information  respecting  the  islands  of  that  group  and  their  inha  bi- 
tants  which  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Williams,  aW  esleyan  missionary, 
during  a  residence  of  thirteen  years.  Ike  second  volume  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  mission  in  Fiji,  the  materials  having 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  Calvert,  another  Wesleyan  missionary, 
and  the  whole  put  into  shape  by  a  friend  m  England.  Of  course, 
the  details  of  savage  life  are  always  rather  monotonous,  and  the 
fluctuations  in  the  success  of  missionaries  form  a  subject  requir¬ 
ing  too  frequent  repetition  and  too  minute  a  personal  history  ot 
heathen  converts  to  be  very  entertaining.  But  the  execution  of 
these  volumes  is  very  thorough.  They  contain  an  astonishing 
mass  of  small  facts  compressed  skilfully  together,  and  when  we 
close  them,  we  feel  as  if  we  understood  the  Fijians  as  well  as 
civilized  men  can  ever  understand  savages  with  whom  they 
have  never  come  into  actual  contact.  . 

The  Fijians  are  of  a  race  something  between  the  Asiatic  and 
the  African  varieties  of  the  Polynesian  type,  inclining  more 
nearly  to  the  African.  The  number  of  the  population  on  all  the 
islands  is  not  estimated  by  Mr.  Williams  to  exceed  150,000.  It 
is  also  rapidly  diminishing  ;  and  yet  the  Fijian  is  physically  a  fane 
man— tall,  graceful,  and  with  a  skin  of  a  purplish  black.  Among 
savages  he  deserves  to  rank  tolerably  high.  His  senses  are  keen, 
and  he  has  plenty  of  tact  and  ready  wit.  He  has  also  the  intellec¬ 
tual  gifts  and  the  mental  habits  which  have  attained  so  much 
notoriety  among  the  highest  tribes  of  the  Red  Indians  of  Horth 
America.  He  is  full  of  small  diplomacy,  and  is  skilful  in  con¬ 
cealing  it.  “  His  face  and  voice  are  all  pleasantness,  and  he  has 
the  rare  skill  of  finding  out  just  the  subject  on  whicn  you  most 
like  to  talk."  Like  all  superior  savages,  lie  can  generally  com- 
mand  himself,  and  will  plan  a  murder  in  the  presence  of  Ins 
victim  without  letting  the  slightest  sign  betray  his  purpose. 
Perhaps,  however,  no  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  the  Fijians 
is  so  striking  as  that  of  Mr.  Hadley,  who  is  quoted  as  saving 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  long  experience,  the  Fijians  were  the  only 
savage  people  he  had  ever  met  with  who  could  give  reasons,  and 
with  whom  it  was  possible  to  hold  a  connected  conversation. 
They  also  show  a  very  creditable  hatred  of  lying ;  and  if  Mr. 
Williams  feels  himself  obliged  to  point  out  that  they  are  re¬ 
vengeful,  envious,  cruel,  and  ungrateful,  these  are  qualities  which 
they  have  the  honour  of  sharing  with  a  large  portion  ot  the 
Christian  and  civilized  world. 

The  character  of  the  Fijians  is  interesting  for  two  reasons. 
They  are  the  most  confirmed  cannibals  in  the  world,  and  the 
missionaries  have  had  considerable  success-  among  them.  It  is 
curious  to  ask  what  is  the  point  of  moral  and  intellectual  degra¬ 
dation  implied  in  cannibalism,  and  how  far  a  nation  practising  it 
is  capable  of  embracing  Christianity.  Ho  part  ot  these  volumes 
is  more  interesting  than  that  in  which  this  custom  of  the 
natives  is  described.  Certainly  the  thought  of  cannibalism  is 
repulsive,  but  it  is  so  wonderful  a  fact  in  the  history  of  man  that 
curiosity  cannot  fail  to  be  awakened  by  it.  It  appears  from 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Williams  that  the  practice  rests  upon 
three  principal  motives.  In  the  first  place,  a  feast  on  human 
flesh  is  considered  the  appropriate  mode  of  celebrating  a  great 
occasion.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  sort  of  religious  feeling 
attending  it,  for  an  occasion  is  only  great  because  a  chief  orders 
it  to  be  considered  great,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  real  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  religious  position  of  the  chief  and  that  of  the 
lesser  gods.  Mr.  Williams  gives  the  following  summary  of  the 
occasions  on  which  bodies  are  eaten  as  a  mark  of  solemnity,  or 
as  a  means  of  courting  good  luck : — 

Human  bodies  are  sometimes  eaten  in  connexion  with  the  building  of  a 
temple  or  canoe ;  or  on  launching  a  large  canoe ;  or  on  taking  down  the  mast 
of  one  which  has  brought  some  Chief  on  a  visit ;  or  for  the  feasting  of  such 
as  take  tribute  to  a  principal  place.  A  Chief  has  been  known  to  kill  ^several 
men  for  rollers,  to  facilitate  the  launching  of  his  canoes,  the  “  rollers  ”  being 
afterwards  cooked  and  eaten.  Formerly  a  Chief  would  kill  a  man  or  men  on 
laying  down  a  keel  for  a  new  canoe,  and  try  to  add  one  for  each  fresh  plank. 
These  were  always  eaten  as  “  food  for  the  carpenters.”  I  believe  that  this  is 
never  done  now ;  neither  is  it  now  common  to  murder  men  in  order  to  wash 
the  deck  of  a  new  canoe  with  blood.  This  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  would, 
W’thout  doubt,  have  been  done  on  a  larger  scale  when  a  first-rate  canoe  was 
completed  at  Somosomo,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exertion  of  the  missionaries 
then  stationed  there.  Vexed  that  the  noble  vessel  had  reached  Mbau  un¬ 
stained  with  blood,  the  Mbau  Chiefs  attacked  a  town,  and  killed  fourteen  or 
fifteen  men  to  eat  on  taking  down  the  mast  for  the  first  time.  It  was  owmg 
to  Christian  influence  that  men  were  not  killed  at  every  place  where  the  canoe 
called  for  the  first  time.  If  a  chief  should  not  lower  his  mast  within  a  day 
or  two  of  his  arrival  at  a  place,  some  poor  creature  is  killed  and  taken  to  him 
as  the  “lowering  of  the  mast.”  In  every  case  an  enemy  is  preferred;  but 
when  this  is  impracticable,  the  first  common  man  at  hand  is  taken.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  “black-list”  men  on  every  island,  and  these  are  taken 
iirst.  Names  of  villages  or  islands  are  sometimes  placed  on  the  black-list. 
V akambua,  Chief  of  Mba,  thus  doomed  Tavua,  and  gave  a  whale’s  tooth  to 
the  Nggara  Chief,  that  he  might,  at  a  fitting  time,  punish  that  place.  j.ears 
passed  away,  and  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  Mba  and  Tavua.  Un¬ 
happily  the  Mba  Chief  failed  to  neutralize  the  engagement  made  with  Nggara. 
A  day  came  when  human  bodies  were  wanted,  and  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
held  the  tooth  were  turned  towards  Tavua.  They  invited  the  people  of  that 
place  to  a  friendly  exchange  of  food,  and  slew  twenty-three  of  their  unsus¬ 
pecting  victims.  When  the  treacherous  Nggarans  had  gratified  their  own 
appetites  by  pieces  of  the  flesh  cut  off  and  roasted  on  the  spot,  the  bodies 
were  taken  to  Vakambua,  who  was  greatly  astonished,  expressed  much  regret 
that  such  a  slaughter  should  have  grown  out  of  his  carelessness,  and  then 
shared  the  bodies  to  be  oaten. 
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The  second  motive  for  cannibalism  is  revenge.  It  is  pleasant 
not  only  to  eat  a  man,  but  to  think  that  he  would  not  have  liked 
to  be  eaten.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  third  motive, 
that  of  really  liking  the  flesh  as  a  dainty,  operates  powerfully. 
Mr.  Williams  tells  a  story  illustrating  this  in  a  curious  way  : — 

When  I  first  knew  Loti,  he  was  living  at  Na  Euwai.  A  few  years  before, 
he  killed  his  only  wife  and  ate  her.  She  accompanied  him  to  plant  taro,  and 
■when  the  work  was  done,  he  sent  her  to  fetch  wood,  with  which  he  made  a 
fire,  while  she,  at  his  bidding,  collected  leaves  and  grass  to  line  the  oven, 
and  procured  a  bamboo  to  cut  up  what  was  to  be  cooked.  V  hen  she  had 
cheerfully  obeyed  his  command,  the  monster  seized  his  wife,  deliberately  dis¬ 
membered  her.  and  cooked  and  ate  her,  calling  some  to  help  him  in  con¬ 
suming  the  unnatural  feast.  The  woman  was  his  equal,  one  with  whom  he 
lived  comfortably ;  he  had  no  quarrel  with  her  or  cause  of  complaint.  Twice 
he  might  have  defended  his  conduct  to  me,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  but  he 
only  assented  to  the  truth  of  what  I  here  record.  The  only  motives  could 
have  been  a  fondness  for  human  flesh,  and  a  hope  that  he  should  be  spoken 
of  and  pointed  out  as  a  terrific  fellow. 

It  is  wortli  observing  thatwomen  areuot  allowedtoeat  of  human 
flesh,  nor  are  the  priests,  as  a  rule ;  or,  if  they  eat  of  it,  they  are  con¬ 
demned  to  taste  only  the  worst  parts.  As  the  wife  of  Tuikilalika, 
evidently  a  barbarian  esprit  fort,  remarked,  the  head,  being  the 
least  esteemed  part,  “is  the  portion  of  the  priests  of  religion. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  superstitious  feeling  at  work, 
or  any  kind  of  secret  remorse  operating  in  thus  cutting  off  women 
and  priests  from  cannibal  repasts.  The  feeling  seems  rather  to  be 
one  akin  to  that  which  in  English  society  limits  the  use  of 
tobacco — women  are  absolutely  forbidden  it,  and  clergymen  are 
only  allowed  to  smoke  in  a  sort  of  half  and  half  way.  INo  one, 
for  instance,  would  expect  to  see  a  Bishop  walk  up  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  after  a  late  division,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  ; 
whereas  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  for  a  temporal  peer. 
And  this  suggests,  indeed,  the  really  striking  and  interesting 
point  in  cannibalism.  It  becomes  a  fashion  and  a  habit  of 
society,  and  is  governed  in  its  execution  by  the  laws  of  society. 
It  does  not  imply  any  extreme  of  degradation,  for  the  sense  of 
the  loathsomeness  fades  away  exactly  as  the  objections  to  the  use 
of  tobacco  have  disappeai’ed—  TJbi  homines  sunt,  modi  sunt.  And 
a  feeling  of  respectability  and  conservatism  grows  up  to  regulate 
and  perpetuate  cannibalism. 

When  the  missionaries  came  to  work  in  the  spiritual  field  of 
Fiji,  they  had  everything  against  them  except  one.  The  Fijians 
indulged  freely  in  every  vice,  mentionable  or  unmentionable,  but 
they  were  not  stupid.  In  the  language  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
Pagans,  it  is  stupidity  against  which  the  gods  contend  in  vain, 
and  the  whole  record  given  in  the  second  of  these  volumes  shows 
that  it  was  because  the  Fijians  were  not  stupid— because  they 
appreciated  the  logical  thoroughness  and  the  moral  purpose  of 
the  missionaries — that  so  many  of  them  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Of  course  the  missionaries  were  them¬ 
selves  often  disappointed  in  their  converts,  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  a  secular  investigator  of  the  facts  might  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  general  progress  of  the  missionaries  was  not 
so  great  as  they  themselves. believe  it  to  have  been.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  very  considerable  results  have  been 
achieved,  and  if  the  editor  of  the  second  volume  has  a  right  to 
use  anything  like  the  language  of  the  following  passage,  the 
missionaries  have  indeed  done  great  things  : 

The  reader  of  the  foregoing  sketch— for  it  is  nothing  else — of  the  Fiji  Mis¬ 
sion  history,  will  be  ready,  as  he  considers  the  means  by  which  so  much  good 
has  been  eifected,  to  look  beyond  the  means  and  exclaim,  “  What  hath  God 
wrought!”  The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Fiji  during  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years — a  change  going  far  beneath  the  broad  surface  over  which 
it  has  extended — presents  to  the  philosophical  student  of  history  a  pheno¬ 
menon  which  cannot  he  explained  except  by  recognising  the  presence  of  a 
supernatural  force,  Almighty  and  Divine.  Let  the  nature  of  this  change  be 
well  considered.  Many  of  the  most  strongly  marked  points  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  volumes  have  almost  or  altogether  disappeared  from  the 
condition  and  general  aspect  of  the  people.  Throughout  a  great  part  of  Fiji, 
cannibalism  has  become  entirely  extinct.  Polygamy,  in  important  districts, 
is  fast  passing  away,  and  infanticide  in  the  same  proportion  is  diminishing. 
Arbitrary  and  despotic  violence,  on  the  part  of  rulers,  is  yielding  to  the  control 
of  justice  and  equity.  Human  life  is  no  longer  reckoned  cheap,  and  the 
avenger  of  blood  comes  not  now  as  a  stealthy  assassin,  or  backed  by  savage 
warriors,  but  invested  with  the  solemn  dignity  of  established  law,  founded  on 
the  Word  of  God.  Other  acts,  once  occurring  daily  without  protest  or  reproof, 
are  now  recognised  and  punished  as  crimes. 

If,  as  we  read  this  sketch  of  missionary  history,  we  ask  our¬ 
selves  how  (speaking  only  of  human  causes)  this  result  has  been 
obtained,  we  have  first  to  acknowledge  that  those  who  have 
laboured  in  this  noble  work  have  been  men  of  the  truest  zeal, 
self-devotedness,  and  spiritual  wisdom.  But  apart  from  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  personal  qualities,  this  record  shows,  we  think,  two  or 
three  things  which  are  worth  considering.  In  the  first  place, 
the  missionaries  were  greatly  aided  by  the  presence  of  their 
wives.  The  married  state  of  its  ministers  is  an  incalculable  gain 
to  Protestantism,  in  its  relations  with  the  heathen.  It  is  not  only 
that  women  are  taken  to  co-operate  in  the  pious  work,.  but  that 
the  women  taken  are  married.  It  is  because  she  is  a  wife. among 
wives,  and  a  mother  among  mothers,  that  the  missionary’s  com¬ 
panion  wins  her  way  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  the  care  of 
the  young,  and  thus  secures  a  footing  where  it  is  most  needed. 
Secondly,  the  missionaries  in  Fiji  gained  demonstrably  by  their 
insisting  inflexibly  on  a  rigorous  code.  They  would  not 
tolerate  polygamy  in  any  shape,  and  always  refused  to  baptize 
one  wife  among  several,  or  the  husband  of  several  wives. 
They  would  not  allow  dances  which,  in  their  opinion,  approached 
indecency ;  and  they  would  not  overlook  a  falsehood  con¬ 
veyed  either  by  the  tongue  or  by  gesture.  If  a  cannibal 
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feast,  or  the  ceremony  of  strangling  surviving  relatives  over  the 
grave  of  a  dead  man,  was  being  celebrated,  there  they  went 
boldly,  and  stayed  looking  on  at  the  horrid  sight— promising, 
imploring,  reasoning  all  the  time,  and  contesting  every  point, 
fighting  separately  lor  every  life,  and  never  content  to  lose  any 
opportunity  of  securing  the  decent  interment  of  any  part  of  a 
human  body.  The  Fijians  seem  to  have  been  persuaded  that 
there  must  be  something  in  a  religion  for  which  men  incurred 
such  protracted  and  continuous  trouble.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  own  that  the  missionaries  were  also  apparently  aided  by 
what  in  England  we  should  call  narrowness  and  fanaticism. 
The  whole  history  of  the  world  shows  that  it  is  not  the  judicious, 
impartial,  and  moderate  men  who  spread  new  religions.  It  is 
easy,  for  instance,  to  prove  that  the  Puritanical  doctrine  of  the 
Sabbath  is  expressly  discountenanced  by  Scripture,  and  opposed 
to  the  whole  usage  of  Christendom  ;  but  it  is  also  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  preaching  a  creed  where  there  is  so  little  of 
positive  observance  to  be  inculcated  ns  in  Protestantism,  it  may 
be  very  convenient  for  missionaries  to  exact  that  every  seventh 
day  shall  be  brought  into  harmony  with  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  Jewish  sabbath,  in  order  that  the  courage  and  persistency 
of  their  converts  may  be  periodically  tested.  Truth  and  charity, 
again,  bid  us  recognise  in  Roman  Catholics  fellow-Christians  and 
fellow-labourers  in  the  vineyard.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
natives  were  spared  much  uncertainty,  and  the  Wesleyans  many 
harassing  anxieties,  when  the  chiefs  were  prevailed  on  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  priest  lauding  on  any  pretence  whatever.  A  little 
honest  bigotry  may  sometimes  be  productive  of  at  least  tempo¬ 
rary  advantage  ;  and  these  Wesleyan  ministers,  who,  if  they 
had  remained  in  England,  would  probably  have  chiefly  figured 
as  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  more  liberal,  learned,  and 
comprehensive  creed,  shine  forth  in  Fiji  with  a  brightness 
which  ought  to  be  a  source  of  pride  and  thankfulness  to  every 
Christian. 


THE  AUTOBIOGBAPHY  OF  JOHN  BBOWN* 

HE  theory  that  every  man’s  life  is  worth  writing  has  been 
worked  rather  hard  of  late  years  ;  but  it  occasionally  produces 
a  book  very  well  worth  reading.  We  think  that  this  has  been  the 
case  with  the  autobiography  of  Mr.  Brown,  well  known  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  men  on  many  accounts,  of  which  he  has  given  the  world 
at  large  a  full  detail  in  a  very  characteristic  and  very  amusing 
little  book.  Mr.  Brown  was  born  at  Barnwell,  now  a  well-known 
suburb  of  Cambridge,  but  at  that  time  a  neighbouring  village,  on 
the  4th  of  August,  1796.  During  the  sixty-three  years  which 
have  since  that  date  passed  over  his  head,  he  has  been  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  an  actor,  a  publican,  a  billiard-room 
and  livery-stable  keeper,  and  a  member  of  the  Common  Council 
of  the  borough  of  Cambridge.  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  very 
surprising  or  very  unusual  in  these  transformations.  In  the 
busy  times  in  which  we  live,  there  is  hardly  a  considerable 
village  which  does  not  contain  men  whose  lives  would  be, 
in  certain  aspects,  well  worth  writing  ;  for  it  was  never  so  true 
as  it  is  at  present,  that  many  run  to  and  fro,  and  that  know¬ 
ledge  is  increased.  Mr.  Brown’s  life  is  remarkable,  not 
as  a  prodigy,  but  as  a  sample— a  sample  of  something  of  which, 
for  the  most  part,  we  live  in  all  but  complete  ignorance. 
A  romantic,  inconceivable  story  stands  bv  itself,  and  teaches 
nothing  except  that  odd  things  sometimes  happen.  His¬ 
tories  of  extreme  misery  and  destitution— such  as  are  hunted 
out  by  people  whose  business  it  is  to  astonish  and  frighten  the 
world — are  of  necessity  exceptional.  In  common  with  all  who  wish 
to  know  what  the  character  of  unfamiliar  classes  of  society  really 
is,  we  turn  with  the  greatest  interest  to  a  commonplace  man’s 
account  of  himself.  The  average  condition  of  men  is,  after  all, 
the  important  point ;  for  most  of  us  are  neither  very  fortunate 
nor  very  unlucky,  very  great  or  very  mean,  very  wise  or 
very  foolish.  Unfortunately  for  the  instruction,  though  it 
may  perhaps  be  fortunate  for  the  amusement  of  mankind, 
this,  the  largest  and  most  important  class,  is  precisely  the 
one  which  is  least  often  made  the  subject  of  description. 
Mr.  Brown’s  book  is  an  exception.  fThe  author  differs 
from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen  only  just  enough 
to  make  his  biography  interesting,  without  making  it  exceptional. 
He  has  led  the  life  of  a  clever,  successful,  high-spirited  work¬ 
man,  who  has  made  what  in  a  quiet  way  must  be  called  his  for¬ 
tune,  by  energy,  spirit,  and  ingenuity,  in  the  face  of  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  rebuffs  and  difficulties.  These  parts  of  his  career 
are  all  detailed  with  a  frankness  which  is  all  the  more  amiable 
and  amusing  inasmuch  as  their  character  has  occasionally  been 
anything  but  pleasant,  and  because  it  required  no  small  share  of 
manliness  to  record  them  so  plainly.  Thus,  for  example,  when 
in  the  navy,  Mr.  Brown  was  flogged  for  a  very  trifling  breach  of 
discipline ;  and  in  later  life  he  was  forced,  by  misfortunes  which 
he  could  not  possibly  have  guarded  against,  to  go  through  the  In¬ 
solvent  Court.  The  story  is  told  in  both  instances  with  a  very  cre¬ 
ditable,  straightforward  simplicity,  though  with  a  desire,  equally 
obvious  and  natural,  to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 

Mr.  Brown  concludes  his  story,  with  the  due  old-fashioned 
emphasis,  by  drawing  this  conclusion  in  the  shape  of  a  moral 
from  his  varied  experience  and  ultimate  good  fortune— that  “even 
in  this  world  there  is  sometimes  a  reward  vouchsafed  to  faith  and 
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perseverance.”  Our  conclusion  might  be  a  little  different ;  but 
Mr.  Brown  would,  we  are  sure,  appreciate  the  compliment  which 
it  is  meant  to  convey,  when  we  say  that  it  is  as  follows  : — Here 
all  whom  it  may  concern  may  see  as  genuine  a  specimen  of  an 
Englishman  as  they  could  find  within  the  four  seas.  The  charac¬ 
ter  is  not  altogether  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  of  late 
years  so  much  has  been  done  to  exhibit  our  national  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  a  picturesque  and  almost  lurid  light  by  novelists 
and  speculators,  that  their  true  proportions  have  been  a 
little  blurred  iu  the  popular  estimation.  The  habit  into 
which  so  many  philanthropic  novelists  have  fallen,  of  representing 
“  working  men”  as  a  stern,  grim,  highly  intellectual  race,  pressed 
down  by  classes  essentially  inferior  to  them  in  energy  and  power, 
though  superior  in  accidental  advantages,  is  as  likely  to 
produce  error  on  the  one  hand  as  the  Continental  or  melodra¬ 
matic  notion  of  the  national  character  on  the  other.  Mr.  Brown’s 
portrait  of  himself  is  an  excellent  corrective  of  these  mistakes. 
We  think  no  competent  judge  will  deny  that  the  curious 
union  which  it  displays,  of  tough  will  and  perseverance  with 
very  keen  sensibility  and  a  strong  wish  for  every  one’s  approval 
— and  above  all,  for  his  own— is  a  specimen  of  the  exact  tem¬ 
perament  to  which  so  much  of  our  national  greatness  is  due. 
The  stronger  and  deeper  lines  of  the  character  are  overlaid  by  a 
cheerfulness  and  power  of  enjoyment  which  are  at  least  equally 
characteristic  of  real  Englishmen.  Mr.  Brown’s  earliest  ambition 
is  to  be  a  first-rate  bootmaker,  and  to  gain  that  object  he 
works  his  skin  off  his  fingers,  and  sticks  to  his  business  from 
morning,  to  night  till  he  has  attained  it;  but  having  done 
the  day’s  work,  his  delight  is  to  dress  himself  as  "neatly 
as  he  can,  and  to  see  the  world  according  to  his  opportunities. 
There  is  something  eminently  characteristic  in  his  passion  for  all 
sorts  of  accomplishments.  Acting,  recitation,  and  (apparently 
above  all)  boxing,  are  his  chosen  amusements.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  which  he  is  most  proud  of — his  hard  work,  or  his  readiness 
with  his  fists.  He  relates  with  about  equal  satisfaction  how,  on  one 
occasion, he  made  two  pair  of  boots  atasinglesittingof  fifteenhours, 
besides  walking  from  the  City  to  the  New  River  to  bathe,  and  how 
he  thrashed  a  bargee  who  presumed  on  his  great  size  to  affront 
him.  The  sanguine  buoyancy  of  his  temper  is  also  well  worth 
noticing.  He  is  always  getting  into  trouble,  and  always  getting 
on  his  legs  again.  At  the  very  nadir  of  his  fortunes  he  lays  the 
foundation  of  future  comfort,  by  buying  an  old  billiard-table  and 
teaching  his  townsmen  billiards.  After  awhile,  he  buys  several 
slabs  of  slate,  and  manufactures  a  slate  table  for  himself,  after  the 
manner  of  a  civilized  Robinson  Crusoe.  All  this  is  told  with  a 
considerable  dash  of  vanity,  and  a  semi-theatrical  twang  which 
was  no  doubt  learnt  on  the  stage ;  but  the  vanity  is  extremely 
harmless,  for  it  is  as  open  and  unaffected  as  possible.  Mr.  Brown 
has  worked  hard  to  gain  his  own  good  opinion,  and  having  won 
it,  enjoys  it  like  a  man,  and  makes  much  of  it. 

Apart  from  the  study  of  character  which  it  affords,  Mr.  Brown’s 
life  is  very  well  worth  reading,  not  only  on  account  of  the  odd  and 
striking  pictures  which  it  contains  of  men  and  things,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  extremely  well  written.  The  naval  part  of  it  looks 
genuine,  but  it  is  certainly  anything  but  pleasing.  Mr.  Brown 
served  before  the  mast  in  a  frigate  for  almost  two  years,  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  There  was  nothing  very  romantic  in  the  service 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  as  it  consisted  principally  in  keeping 
up  a  sort  of  marine  patrol  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  His 
frigate  touched  at  Gibraltar  when  the  famous  pestilence  was 
raging  there.  Her  men  were  infected,  and  many  of  them  died — 
Mr.  Brown,  amongst  others,  all  but  losing  his  life  on  the  occasion. 
He  describes  the  discipline  as  being  harsh  and  even  cruel  in  the 
extreme.  He  was  himself  flogged  for  knocking  dow  n  a  man  who 
grossly  insulted  him  w'hilst  they  were  drinking  together  ;  and  he 
tells  a  dismal  story  of  a  poor  lad  who  underwent  the  same  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  merest  trifle,  and  lost  his  reason,  and  ultimately  his 
life,  in  consequence.  He  supplies,  however,  some  excuse  for 
such  harshness,  by  telling  us  that  the  crew  was  formed,  in  part, 
of  the  refuse  of  the  gaols,  who  required  the  severest  treatment, 
and  were  indeed  accessible  to  no  other  considerations.  He  ex- 
ressly  admits  that  some  of  these  rascals  were  kept  in  order 
y  it. 

Mr.  Brown’s  experience  of  life  in  London,  as  a  journeyman 
shoemaker,  is  a  great  deal  more  cheerful.  We  have  heard  so 
much  of  late  years  of  the  miseries  of  mechanics,  that  we  have 
got  into  a  way  of  thinking  that  they  are  never  anything  else  but 
miserable,  and  that  in  all  their  relations  they  stand  in  need  of 
help  and  amendment.  The  notion  is  not  only  palpably  false,  but 
most  injurious.  Chronic  misery  is  certainly  not  the  condition 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  labouring  population.  Mr.  Brown  testi¬ 
fies  to  a  most  important  truth  when  he  says  that  “  a  good  mechanic 
is  the  most  independent  man  in  the  world.”  He  himself  appears 
to  have  lived  for  several  years  not  only  in  comfort,  but  in  some¬ 
thing  like  luxury,  whilst  he  was  a  journeyman.  He  says  that  he 
got  7.S.  for  a  pair  of  boots,  and  that  he  could  make  a  pair  in  a 
day.  A  single  man  with  2 1.  2 s.  a  week,  who  has  none  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  living  like  a  gentleman,  is  a  rich  man.  Even  with  a 
family,  he  is  by  no  means  an  object  of  pity ;  and  the  excellence 
at  which  he  aims  is  far  from  being  inaccessible  to  a  sober,  in¬ 
dustrious  person,  with  good  health  and  average  dexterity.  Phi¬ 
lanthropy  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  may  be  easily  misapplied  ; 
and  it  is  never  misapplied  more  absurdly  than  when  it  is  assumed 
that  to  earn  a  living  by  daily  labour  is  universally,  or  even  gene¬ 
rally,  a  hard  and  disagreeable  lot. 

Mr.  Brown’s  Cambridge  experiences  are  amusing,  though  his 
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London  career  is,  we  think,  the  best  part  of  the  book.  Some  of 
his  stories  (which,  by  the  way,  are  always  to  his  own  credit)  are 
exquisitely  characteristic  of  the  place.  As  he  was  escorting  a 
girl  home  to  her  mother’s  one  evening,  an  undergraduate  called 
him  a  snob.  He  replied,  “You’re  a  tailor.”  Hereupon  the 
undergraduate  pressed  him  to  fight,  which  for  a  long  time  he 
refused  to  do;  but  at  last,  having  seen  his  friend  home,  he  returned, 
and  exacting  a  promise  from  his  antagonist’s  companions  not  to 
interfere,  gave  the  young  gentleman  (who  seems  to  have  fought 
with  plenty  of  spirit)  a  very  particularly  sound  thrashing.  When 
he  was  finally  “  doubled  up  like  a  dog  in  a  coal-box,”  Mr.  Brown 
picked  him  up  in  a  friendly  way,  and  “  we  then  walked  to  his 
friends,  who  were  sitting  on  the  coping  of  the  palisades,  and 
had  been  silent  spectators  of  the  fight.  No  men  could  have  kept 
their  word  of  honour  more  sacred,  for  which  I  made  them  my 
grateful  acknowledgments.  They  both  shook  me  by  the  hand 
and  complimented  me  upon  my  conduct,  saying  that  throughout 
the  affair  I  had  acted  nobly,  and  concluded  by  inviting  me 
to  their  rooms  to  take  some  wine.  This  I  most  respectfully 
declined,”  &c.  &c.  The  student  then  explained  that  he 
had  been  taking  lessons  in  boxing,  upon  which  Mr.  Brown 
observed  that  that  was  a  bad  reason  for  insulting  people, 
and  “  that  all  the  different  styles  of  fence  were  in¬ 
vented  and  established  for  man’s  protection,  not  for  his 
destruction.”  The  boyish  folly  and  the  substantial  generosity  of 
the  students,  and  Mr.  Brown’s  good  humour  and  imposing 
morality,  are  infinitely  comic,  and  characteristic  of  the  place  and 
the  people.  Mr.  Brown  appends  a  version  of  town  and  gown 
rows  to  this  story,  to  which  we  cannot  altogether  subscribe.  For 
the  credit  of  the  University,  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  in 
those  amiable  encounters  the  students  neither  gave  all  the 
provocation  nor  received  all  the  thrashing. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  we  have  not 
of  late  met  with  a  more  amusing,  nor,  on  the  whole,  with  a  more 
wholesome  and  genuine  book  than  Mr.  Brown’s  Autobiography ; 
but  we  must  warn  those  who  might  be  scandalized  by  them,  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book  the  author’s  sporting 
and  theatrical  tastes  are  constantly  apparent,  though,  to  us  at 
least,  they  are  anything  but  offensive. 


MRS.  SCHIMMELPENNINCK* 

THESE  volumes  are  well  worth  perusal — far  more  so  than 
if  they  had  been  simply  the  “  Life  of  Mrs.  Schimmelpen¬ 
ninck.”  The  first  of  them  is  an  autobiography  dictated  in  her 
old  age,  and  includes  only  her  first  fifteen  years— viz.,  1778-93. 
The  second  and  shorter  volume,  containing  the  remaining  sixty, 
is  a  compilation  intended  to  carry  on  the  life,  for  which  materials 
were  but  partially  at  hand.  Nor  need  we  much  regret  this,  for 
the  former  part  is  in  every  way  the  more  interesting.  Its  interest 
arises  not  from  its  bearing  on  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck’s  reli¬ 
gious  history,  nor  yet  from  the  formation  of  her  mind  as  an 
author  (for  the  works  mentioned  below  are  not  attractive  to  a 
very  wide  circle  of  readers),  but  from  the  picture  of  society 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  portraits 
of  men  like  Priestley  and  Darwin,  Boulton  and  Watt,  Dr. 
Withering  the  Botanist,  and  Berrington,  the  Catholic  author  of 
the  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages — with  all  of  whom  the  scenes 
of  her  childhood  were  familiar.  Had  the  autobiography  been 
continued,  we  might  have  welcomed  her  impressions  of  Hannah 
More,  William  Wilberforce,  Mr.  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Weld, 
and  others  with  whom  she  was  brought  in  contact ;  but  it  would 
have  required,  we  fear,  more  than  her  acknowledged  talents  to 
select  from  the  uneventful  sixty  years  of  a  religious  life  only 
such  incidents  as  the  public  would  care  to  know,  and  to  present 
them  within  such  a  compass  as  it  would  have  leisure  to  read. 
The  latter  volume  partakes  of  the  character  of  an  ordinary 
religious  biography,  and  we  shall  advert  to  it  briefly  before 
closing.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  after  a  few  early  reli¬ 
gious  struggles,  she  became  a  member  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
and  in  it  married,  lived,  laboured,  and  died.  The  autobiography 
is  in  a  lively  and  pleasant  style,  the  recollections  of  childhood 
are  told  with  simplicity,  and  the  characters  drawn,  though  seen 
at  such  a  distance  of  time,  seem  to  be  truthful,  and  not  too  much 
idealized.  Even  the  moralizing  is  well  done,  and  the  privilege 
of  lecturing  the  reader,  which  must  be  conceded  to  an  aged 
Christian  recounting  her  early  experiences,  is  sparingly  used. 

Her  father’s  name  was  Galton.  He  was  a  man  of  business  and 
fond  of  science.  The  family  were  nominally  Friends,  or  Quakers, 
and  were  wealthy.  They  lived,  first,  just  out  of  Birmingham,  and 
then  atBarr  House,  seven  miles  off.  The  former  house  was  between 
two  roads,  one  of  which  led  to  the  residence  of  Lord  Lyttelton 
(one  of  the  supposed  authors  of  Junius),  the  other  to  Leasowes, 
the  abode  of  Shenstone  the  poet.  Mr.  Galton,  who  was  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  was  one  of  a  body  of  scientific 
men  who,  from  meeting  monthly  at  each  other’s  houses,  were 
termed  The  Lunar  Society;  and  Mary  Anne,  who  even  in  child¬ 
hood  studied  enthusiastically  Lavater’s  Physiognomy,  records  her 
impressions  of  its  members,  many  of  which  were  verified  by  sub¬ 
sequent  and  familiar  intercourse. 

Watt  the  engineer  is  described  as  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of 
life  and  character.  His  mental  labour  was  so  intense  that  he 
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required  from  ten  to  eleven  hours’  sleep  (happy  he  that  lie  could 
take  them).  But  he  could  unbend,  and  “when  he  came  into  the 
room,  military  men,  artists,  ladies,  even  little  children,  thronged 
round  him.”  He  taught  Mary  Anne  to  make  a  Jew’s  harp.  He 
showed  an  artist  that  the  best  paint-brush  may  be  made  of  rat’s 
whiskers.  And  when  he  was  in  Paris  during  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
and  was  inspecting  the  Tuileries  at  the  same  time  with  Charles 
James  Fox,  he  saved  a  French  housemaid  from  despair  by  ex¬ 
plaining  the  best  method  of  polishing  an  English  grate  just 
imported.  Dr.  Priestley  was  another  and  a  leading  member  of 
the  society.  Mary  Anne  remembered  his  noble  bearing,  his  kind 
manners,  his  habit  of  retiring  for  an  hour  in  the  day  for  medita¬ 
tion  and  prayer : — 

I  well  remember  that  in  the  assembly  of  these  distinguished  men,  amongst 
whom  Mr.  Boulton,  by  his  noble  manners,  his  fine  countenance  (which 
resembled  that  of  Louis  XIV.),  and  princely  munificence,  6tood  pre-eminently 
as  the  great  Maecenas,  even  as  a  child  I  used  to  feel  when  Dr.  Priestley 
entered  after  him,  that  the  glory  of  the  one  was  terrestrial,  that  of  the  other 
celestial ;  and  utterly  far  as  I  am  removed  from  Dr.  Priestley’s  theological 
creed,  I  cannot  but  'here  record  this  evidence  of  the  eternal  power  of  any 
portion  of  truth  held  in  vitality. 

Another  prominent  figure,  though  in  a  darker  shade,  is  that  of 
Dr.  Darwin,  whose  fame  as  a  physician  and  a  poet  was  then  at 
its  height.  He  was  much  at  Barr,  on  account  of  Mrs.  Galton’s 
ill  health.  He  maintained  that  a  very  large  amount  of  food  was 
beneficial,  and  practised  his  theory.  On  one  side  of  his  carriage 
was  a  library,  on  the  other  a  receptacle  for  viands.  When  lie 
came  to  Barr  a  great  luncheon  was  always  prepared,  over  which 
he  talked  incessantly.  “  But  what  was  my  surprise,”  says  our 
author,  “  when  at  the  close  of  the  three  hours  which  the  repast 
had  taken,  he  expressed  his  pleasure  at  hearing  the  dressing-bell, 
and  hoped  dinner  would  not  be  long  delayed.”  He  had  little  or 
no  sense  of  truth,  propriety,  or  religion.  He  informed  the 
assembled  guests  how  his  bookseller  gave  him  ten  shilling  a  line 
for  his  poem,  the  Botanic  Garden  ;  and  when  questioned  as  to 
the  truth  of  his  description  of  the  upas  tree,  which  was  proved  by 
a  long  note,  he  replied : — 

“  It  is  a  myth,  my  dear  madam  ;  but  so  long  as  the  public  believe  and  pay 
me,  I  shall  go  on  ad  infinitum,  as  the  monks  of  old  did  with  their  equally  true 
saintly  legends.”  “  My  dear  madam,”  said  ho  to  a  pious  lady  who  consulted 
him,  “  you  have  but  one  fault ;  you  keep  a  conscience.  Believe  me,  there 
are  few  who  can  afford  such  a  luxury.  As  to  your  religious  books,  toss  them 
all  into  the  fire  ;  I  cannot  permit  one  of  them,  except  Quarles’s  Emblems,  which 
may  make  you  laugh.” 

Besides  these,  we  have  as  members  of  the  Society  Sir  W.  Her- 
schcl  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and  Mr.  Day,  the 
author  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  of  whose  pupil,  Sabina  Sidney, 
Mary  Anne  heard  how  she  was  trained  to  fortitude  by  his  firing 
off  a  pistol  every  morning  close  to  her  ear,  and  by  dropping  melted 
sealing-wax  on  her  hands  or  shoulders.  We  have  Dr.  Withering, 
who  employed  Mary  Anne  to  bring  him  specimens  of  fungi,  on 
which  he  was  writing,  and  who  was  often  taken  in  by  her  playing 
him  the  trick  of  varying  the  species  by  the  addition  of  paint ; 
and  Mr.  Berrington,  of  whom  a  fine  picture  is  drawn  as  the  old 
Catholic  ecclesiastic  of  high  family.  Others,  too,  figure,  if  we  may 
so  say,  on  the  outside  of  the  scene.  Mdlle.  de  Luc,  the  confidante 
of  the  Eoyal  Family,  tells  stories  of  the  court;  Mr.  Berrington 
gives  accounts  of  the  poet  Cowper,  whom  he  met  at  the  Tlirock- 
mortons’ ;  and  through  a  cousin,  who,  from  a  gay  young  lady,  had 
become  a  Quaker  saint,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Methodists  of 
Coalbrook  Dale,  and  the  peaceful  serenity  of  Madely,  the  home  of 
William  Fletcher. 

Mrs.  Galton,  too,  had  her  recollections.  Sire  had,  as  a  child,  been 
a  favourite  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  had  sat  on  King  George’s 
knee  when  he  lodged  at  her  father’s  in  Bath  for  a  night;  and  the 
property  of  her  father,  Barclay  of  Urie,  adjoined  that  of  Bruce 
the  traveller,  the  truthfulness  of  whose  Abyssinian  stories  he 
constantly  maintained,  with  the  words—"  I  have  known  Bruce 
from  a  child.  He  is  too  strong  a  man  to  be  thwarted  by  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  he  is  far  too  able  to  be  deceived,  and  too  proud  to  tell 
a  lie.” 

The  slave-trade  agitation  was  then  beginning ;  and  a  specimen 
is  given  of  the  stories  which  wrought  so  powerfully  and  so  prac¬ 
tically  on  men’s  minds,  in  the  account  of  a  visit  to  Liverpool : — 

Our  hostess  had  a  young  black  servant  w ho  had  been  imported  as  a  boy, 
and  taken  soon  after  to  Liverpool.  His  mistress  sent  for  him  on  his  arrival. 
She  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  which  had  a  long  pier-glass  opposite  the 
door.  The  young  lad  came  into  the  room,  and  seeing  himself  in  the  glass, 
stretched  out  his  arms,  and  rushed  to  it,  exclaiming, “O  my  brother,  my  brother;” 
and  in  an  instant  the  crashed  glass  fell  in  fragments  on  the  floor. 

i  Towards  the  close  of  the  autobiography,  we  hear  the  reverbe¬ 
ration  of  the  great  French  Bevolution,  which  in  our  author’s 
reminiscences  shook  the  whole  country,  and  affected  the  minds 
even  of  children.  She  relates  how,  when  Mr.  Boulton  presented 
his  young  son,  who  had  just  returned  from  Paris,  to  the  society 
at  Barr,  the  distinguished  guests  flocked  round  him  and  hung 
upon  his  lips.  And  on  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  she  describes 
Charles  Priestley,  a  lad  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  rushing  into  the 
room,  waving  his  hat,  and  exclaiming — “Hurrah!  Liberty, 
Reason,  and  Brotherly  Love  for  ever.  Down  with  Kingcraft 
and  Priestcraft.  France  is  free.  The  Bastille  is  taken,  and 
William  (his  brother),  was  there,  and  has  sent  two  of  its  stones 
for  you” — a  girl  of  thirteen.  “  I  have  seen,”  says  our  author, 
“  the  reception  of  the  victory  of  Waterloo  and  of  the  carrying  of 
the  Reform  Bill ;  but  I  never  saw  joy  comparable  in  its  intensity 
and  universality  to  that  occasioned  by  the  early  promise  of  the 
i  French  Revolution.” 

:  We  shall  close  by  following  shortly  the  religious  history  of 
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Mrs.  Sckimmelpenninck,  which  is  the  proposed  object  of  the 
book,  and  in  which  the  autobiography  insensibly  interests  us. 
It  also  to  a  great  extent  reflects  the  religious  history  of  the 
country  during  the  period  in  which  she  lived.  The  society  of 
her  childhood  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  the  tolerance  or 
indifference  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  same  room  sit 
the  Materialist  Darwin,  the  Unitarian  Priestley,  the  Catholic 
Berrington,  and  the  Quakers  and  Anglicans,  who  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  society.  The  general  temper  is  that  of  free  inquiry  ; 
and  Dr.  Darwin  freely  discourses  in  such  terms  as  these: — “  Man 
is  an  eating  animal,  a  drinking  and  a  sleeping  animal.  He  has 
powers  practically  to  apply  the  resources  of  the  world.  All  else 
is  nothing.  Conscience  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination.” 
Such  sentiments  were  sadly  perplexing  to  a  young  mind  ;  and  so 
was  the  contrast  between  the  heathen  models  of  stoical  fortitude 
and  proud  endurance  which  she  heard  praised  on  most  days, 
and  the  lessons  of  Scripture  which  she  repeated  on  Sundays. 
She  could  gain  little  help  from  the  Society  of  Friends — her  own 
communion — which  was  then  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  was  aptly 
typified  to  her  by  a  sort  of  governess  to  whom  she  was  subject 
for  a  time,  who  had  been  a  Friends’  milliner,  and  whose  cha¬ 
racter  had  adapted  itself  to  the  practice  of  selecting  colours  and 
fashioning  dresses  according  to  the  various  degrees  of  “  Friends' 
principles”  professed  by  her  employers. 

Mary  Anne  was  plunged  into  scepticism.  She  turned  to 
Dr.  Priestley  as  the  only  religious  man  she  heard  spoken  of 
with  respect ;  and  she  resolved  to  suspend  all  her  doubts  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  on  a  morning’s  inspection  of  his  works — 
a  process  which  did  not  end  in  their  solution.  She  continued 
in  a  state  of  spiritual  apathy  or  distress — only  relieved  by 
occasional  glimpses  of  a  better  state  coming  through  the  solemn 
silence  of  a  Friends’  meeting,  or  a  visit  to  the  Herringtons 
and  the  chapel  at  Oscott — till,  when  she  was  about  twenty- 
three,  she  was  thrown  by  an  unexpected  interview  into  the 
society  of  some  Moravians  at  Bath,  by  whom  she  was  brought 
to  a  sense  of  spiritual  religion.  She  had  scruples  about  joining 
them,  owing  to  the  lot  (a  part  of  their  discipline  which  is 
now  given  up),  and  joined  the  Methodists  for  a  time.  After¬ 
wards,  overcoming  her  scruples  by  some  of  the  strangest  appli¬ 
cations  of  Scripture,  she  became  and  remained  a  Moravian. 
Her  husband  was  a  Bristol  merchant  connected  with  a  noble 
Dutch  family ;  but  though  highly  spoken  of,  and  existing  on 
the  stage  of  the  biography  for  forty  years,  he  figures  in  the 
slightest  manner,  the  date  of  his  disappearance  not  even  resting 
on  the  mind.  Indeed,  external  circumstances  and  events  arc 
very  few  in  the  biography.  Some  misunderstanding  about  money 
arrangements  alienated  her  parents  from  her,  but  docs  not  seem 
to  have  much  altered  the  course  of  her  life.  She  was  earnest 
in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  wrote  many  tracts  in  its 
favour;  she  also  was  against  capital  punishment.  Mrs.  Hannah 
More  brought  the  Port  Royalists  to  her  notice,  and  she  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  studying  and  writing  on  them,  and  her 
work  passed  through  several  editions.  She  also  wrote  on  the 
Theory  of  Beauty,  on  Education,  and  on  Phrenology,  and  appears 
to  have  cultivated  something  of  literary  society.  But  the  chief 
part  of  her  time  was  taken  up  with  practical  objects  of  benevolence. 

She  entertained  throughout  her  life  a  high  esteem  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  some  of  whose  members  had  been  the  channel 
of  much  good  to  her ;  and  a  long  letter  is  given  in  which  she 
explains  her  views,  and  states  with  philosophical  calmness  the 
respective  advantages  of  Romanism  and  Protestantism.  “  The 
one  is  grounded  on  implicit  faith  and  on  love ;  the  other 
becomes  necessary,  since  what  comes  through  fallible  man  must 
be  sifted.  The  evil  is,  that  instead  of  combining  the  principles 
they  are  dispersed,  and  thus  rend  the  Church  of  Christ.”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  but  perhaps  inevitably,  this  even  balance  was 
painfully  disturbed.  “  During  her  last  illness  she  was  thrown 
much  under  the  influence  of  Roman  Catholics.  They  spared 
no  effort  to  bring  her  to  their  communion;  and  succeeded  for 
a  time  in  seriousty  disturbing  her  mind ;”  on  recovery  from 
which  unsettlemcnt,  she  says,  “  My  mind  has  undergone  a 
real  change  on  the  subject  of  Roman  Catholics.  I  see  in  their 
hierarchy,  their  recurrence  to  external  rule  and  force  instead  of 
to  living  principle,  that  which  seems  to  me  almost  like  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit.”  And  she  died  somewhat  more  anti- 
Romanist  than  she  had  lived. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Public  is  respectfully  informed  that  the  Tragedy  of  MACBETH  can  only 
be  represented  for  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  NIGHTS. 

r)  O  Y  A  I,  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE, 
t  FAREWEI.Ii  SEASON  OF  MR.  CHARI, ES  KEAN  AS  MANAGER. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  MACBETH.  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  MUCH 
ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.  Thursday,  KING  JOHN.  Preceded  every  evening  by 
A  FARCE. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  CABINET 

PICTURES  AND  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  the  Contributions  of  British 
Artists,  is  NOW  OPEN  at  the  FRENCH  GALLERY,  120,  Pall  Mall,  Admission,  Is.; 
Catalogues,  6d.  Open  from  Ten  till  Five. 


1  O  N  DON  CRYSTAL  P  A  L  A  C  E, 

|  J  REGENT  CIRCUS,  OXFORD  STREET,  &  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET. 

This  Magnificent  Building  will  be  OPENED  to  the  Public  on  WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER  1st,  1858,  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  USEFUL  AND 
FANCY  ARTICLES.  It  will  contain  the  Largest  Number  of  First-Class  Exhibitors 
of  any  Bnilding  in  Europe.  The  Photographic  Establishment  is  the  lincst  in  London. 
The  Aviary,  Conservatory,  General  Refreshment  Room,  and  Ladies’  Private  Refresh¬ 
ment  Room,  with  Retiring  Room  attached,  will  be  replete  in  their  several  departments. 

Applications  for  the  remaining  space  arc  requested  to  be  made  forthwith. 


Education  (superior),  12,  cleveland-square, 

HYDE  PARK.  Only  Twelve  Young  Ladies  of  Good  Family  received.  Masters, 
the  most  eminent  in  London.  Terms,  100  Guineas.  Personal  application  by  the 
Parents  is  politely  requested— Miss  CLARKSON,  12,  Clevclaml-.square,  Hyde  Park, 

EDUCATION  FOR  LADIES — English  Language  and 

Literature,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  History— IN  A  PRIVATE  FAMILY. 
Number  of  Pupils  limited  to  Four.  Eighty  Guineas  per  Annum.  Music,  Drawing, 
and  Modern  Languages,  by  thoroughly  competent  Masters. 

Address,  Rev.  X.,  LL.B.,  Parsonage,  St.  Thomas’s-square,  Hackney,  London. 


BANK  OF  D  E  P  0  S  I  T.  —  Established  a.d.  1844. 

3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON. 

Parties  desirous  of  Investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  the  Bank 
of  Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  be  obtained  with  ample  security. 
Deposits  made  by  Special  Agreement,  may  he  withdrawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July. 

PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 
Forms  for  opening  Accounts  sent  free  on  application. 


London  life  association, 

81,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.— INSTITUTED  1806. 
President — CHARLES  FRANKS,  Esq. 

Vice-President — JOHN  BENJAMIN  HEATH,  Esq. 

TRUSTEES. 

Dease  Barnewall,  Esq.  I  Alfred  Head,  Esq. 

Francis  Henry  Mitchell,  Esq.  |  Robert  Haubury,  Esq. 

The  London  Life  Association  was  established  more  than  fifty  years  ago  on  the 
principle  of  Mutual  Assurance,  the  whole  of  the  benefits  being  shared  by  the  members 
assured.  The  surplus  is  ascertained  each  year,  and  appropriated  solely  to  a  reduction 
of  the  premiums,  and  not  to  an  increase  of  the  sum  assured  by  the  policies,  the  mem¬ 
bers  being  entitled  to  such  reduction  after  they  have  been  assured  for  seven  years. 


The  Society  has  paid  in  claims  more  than  . £3,7-10,000 

And  has  policies  now  in  force  amounting  to  .  6,200,000 

For  the  payment  of  which  it  possesses  a  capital  exceeding .  2,6(50,000 

And  a  gross  income  from  premiums  and  interest  of  more  than .  325,000 


Assurances  may  be  effected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  the  same  life. 
The  Society  has  no  agents  and  allows  no  commission. 

EDWARD  DOCKER,  Secretary. 


I 


MPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON— INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIRECTORS. 

MARTIN  TUCKER  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  COTTAM,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 


Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  Be!!,  Esq. 

James  Brand,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

George  Ileury  Cutler,  Esq. 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq. 

George  Field,  Esq. 


George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 
James  Gordon  Murdoch,  Esq. 
Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


SECURITY. — The  existing  liabilities  of  the  Company  do  not  exceed  £3,000,000. 
The  Investments  are  nearly  £1,000,000,  in  addition  to  upwards  of  000,000  for  which 
the  shareholders  are  responsible,  and  the  income  is  about  £120,000  per  annum. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths,  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  are  assigned  to  Policies 
every  fifth  year.  The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861,  and  persons  who  now 
effect  insurances  will  participate  vateably. 

BONUS.— The  additions  to  Policies  have  been  from  £1  10s.  to  £63  16s.  per  cent,  on 
the  original  sums  insured. 

CLAIMS.— Upwards  of  £1,250,000  has  been  paid  to  claimants  under  policies. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  otlice,  as  above;  at  the  branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


TIIE  WHOLE  PROFITS  DIVIDED  AMONGST  THE  ASSURED. 


'T'HE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

x  SOCIETY. 

Instituted  1831. — Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 


The  NEXT  INVESTIGATION  into  the  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  in  order  to 
the  declaration  of  a  Bonus,  will  be  made  at  1st  MARCH,  1859,  when  all  Policies  then 
of  FIVE  Years'  endurance  will  receive  Additions. 

These  Additions  may,  in  the  option  of  the  Assured,  be  applied  thus  :— 

1.  They  may  be  added  to  the  sum  payable  at  death  ; 

2.  They  may  be  commuted  into  a  present  payment;  or, 

3.  They  may  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  future  premiums. 

The  following  was  the  position  of  the  Society  at  1st  March,  1858 : — 

Amount  of  Existing  Assurances .  £4,957,144 

Annual  Revenue .  182,717 

Accumulated  Fund  .  1,099,400 


Copies  of  the  last  Report  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office,  or  from  any  of  the  Society’s 
Agents. 

Head  Office,  26,  St.  Andrew-sqhare,  Edinburgh. 

ROBT.  CHRISTIE,  Manager. 
WM.  FINLAY,  Secretary. 
London  Office,  26,  Poultry. 

ARCH.  T.  RITCHlt:,  Aqent. 


STEAM  BETWEEN  GALWAY  AND  NEW  YORK.— The 

shortest  and  most  direct  Route  to  America— Through  rates  from  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  York  direct,  calling  at  St.  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland,  to  land  Her  Majesty’s  Mails.— The  splendid  and  powerful  Ocean  Mail 
STEAMSHIPS  will  leave  Galway,  for  New  York,  as  under:— 


winter  arrangements. 

Circassian— from  Galway,  December  9th;  from  New  York,  November  18th, 
Prince  Albert— from  New  York,  December  2nd. 

Pacific. 

Indian  Empire. 

American  Empire. 

British  Empire. 

Antelope. 

Passengers  booked  to  New  York.  Through  rates— 1st  Class,  £18,  2nd  Class,  £10, 
Steerage,  £7;  from  Galway,  1st  Class,  16  Guineas,  2nd  Class,  9  Guineas,  steerage, 
6  Guineas,  including  Steward’s  Fee  and  Provisions.  A  limited  quantity  of  light 
freight  only  can  be  taken— For  freight  and  further  particulars  apply  to  Bake,  Adam, 
and  Co.,  8,  Pliilpot-lanc,  London. _ 

7\RNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

\  /  AND  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures, Groups, 
Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian,  Ala¬ 
baster,  Bronze,  Ac.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  .1.  Tennant,  149,  Strand,  London. 

WEDDING  AND  VISITING  CARDS  ENGRAVED  AND 

PRINTED,  by  first-class  workmen,  at  LI M BIRD’S,  344,  STRAND,  opposite 
Waterloo-bridge.  Wedding  Stationery,  Heraldic  Engraving,  Die-sinking,  and  Plates 
for  Marking  Linen,  Books,  &c. — Limihrd’s,  344,  Strand,  W.C. _ , 

BIRTHDAY  AND  WEDDING  PRESENTS.- 

M  EIJ I  AVAL  MOUNTED  ENVELOPE  and  BLOTTING  CASES,  and  INK- 
STANDS  en  suite;  Work,  Netting,  and  Glove  Boxes;  Scent  Caskets  and  Book-slides ; 
Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Travelling  Dressing  Bags,  fitted  complete,  from  £5  6s.; 
Ladies’  Reticule  and  Carriage  Bags,  witli  wide  openings;  Ladies’  Dressing  Cases, 
from  21s.;  Gentlemen’s  Dressing  Cases,  from  12s.  6d. ;  Ladies’  Rosewood  Dressing 
Cases,  silver-top  bottles,  from  £3  3s.;  Despatch  Boxes,  from  21s. ;  Travelling  and 
Tourists’  Writing  Cases,  from  8s.;  Jewel  Cases,  Etui  Cases,  Stationery,  Cabinets  in 
Walnut  and  Oak,  and  a  Variety  of  other  Articles  suitable  for  Presents,  too  various  to 
enumerate. — To  be  had  at  H.  RODRIGUES’,  42,  Piccadilly. 
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KAMPIULICON, 

The  new  elastic  floor  cloth, 

Warm,  Noiseless,  Durable,  and  Ornamental  Price  4s  and  4s  6d  per  square 

yard  _ T.  TKELOAR,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Manufacturer,  42,  LUDGA1L  HILL,, 

LONDON,  E.C. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

INTRODUCED  BY  BEWLAY  &  CO.,  49,  STRAND,  W.C. 

nuT  MANILLA  TOBACCO  FOR  PIPE-SMOKING,  mild  and 

l  J  fragrant,  with  the  special  aroma  of  the  Manilla  Cheroot,  and  burns  freely— 2oz. 
packets  in  lead,  Is.  Orders,  by  letter  (with  remittances),  promply  attended  to. 

Finest  Foreign  Cigars,  Cabanas,  Martinez,  and  other  choice  Brands. _ 

?  4  LENFI  E  Ll  PATE  N  T  sYJ  R  C  H, 

\JT  USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

AND  PRONOUNCED  BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  TO  BE 
THE  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,  &c,  Ac, _ _ 

I  c  0  L  L’  S  NEW  REGISTERED  PALE  T  0  T 

has  all  those  advantages  which  secured  such  general  popularity  to  Messrs. 
Nicoll's  original  Paletot;  that  is  to  say,  as  it  avoids  giving  to  the  wearer  an  outre 
appearance,  professional  men,  and  all  others,  can  use  it  during  morning  and  afternoon 
in  or  out  of  doors.  Secondly,  there  is  an  absence  of  unnecessary  seams,  thus  securing 
a  more  graceful  outline,  and  great  saving  in  wear ;  the  latter  advantage  is  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  application  of  a  peculiar  and  neatly  stitched  binding,  the  mode  ol 

eftIn  London, hthcPNE\V  REGISTERED  PALETOT  can  alone  be  had  of  H.  J.  and 
D.  Nicoll,  114, 116, 118,  and  120,  Regent  Street;  and  22,  Cornhill, _ 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  FOR  YOUTH,  &e. 

HT  and  D  NICOLL  recommend  for  an  OUTSIDE  COAT 
.  the  HAVELOCK  and  PATENT  CAPE  PALETOT,  and  for  ORDINARY 
USE  the  CAPE  SUIT,  such  being  well  adapted  for  Young  Gentlemen,  oil  account  ot 
exhibiting  considerable  economy  with  general  excellence.  Gentlemen  at  Eton,  Harrow 
Winchester  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  waited  on  by  appointment.  A  great 
variety  of  materials  adapted  for  the  Kilted  or  Highland  Costume,  as  worn  by  the 
Royal  Princes,  may  be  seen  at  , , , ,  _  _ 

Warwick  House,  142  and  144,  Regent  Street. _ _ 


No.  5,  LUDGATE  1IILL. 

ROBERT  ROUGH  manufactures  the  BEST  FURNITURE  at 
the  most  MODERATE  PRICES.  Estimates  given,  and  Designs  made  free  ot 
charge.  


N 


FOR  LADIES. 

ICOLL’S  PATENT  HIGHLAND 


CLOAK 

is  a  combination  of  utility,  elegance,  and  comfort.  No  Lady  having  seen  or 
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TO  LOVERS  OF  GOOD  FISH. 

ion  FULL-ROEI)  BLOATED  HERRINGS  of  superior 

X£i\J  quality  fur  FIVE  SHILLINGS  (box  included),  forwarded  on  receipt  of 
Post-Office  Order,  by  WALLIS  and  SON,  BEACH  STREET,  FOLKESTONE. _ 

TVORY  PHOTOGRAPHS.— In  consequence  of  the  now ^  well-. 

Jl  known  fading  character  of  Paper  Photographs,  Messrs  BEARD  and  SHARP, 

24  OLD  BOND  STREET,  beg  to  draw  special  attention  to  their  MINIATURES  UN 

IVORY,  the  permanency  of  which  they  guarantee,  while  for  transparency  and  exqui¬ 
site  finish,  these  pictures  far  surpass  all  other  photographic  productions. _ 

WHAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT?  is  a  thought  often 

occurring  to  literary  minds,  public  characters,  and  persons  ot  benevolent 
intentions.  An  immediate  answer  to  the  inquiry  may  be  obtained,  on  application  to 
RICHARD  BARRETT,  13,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON.  R.  B.  is  enabled  to  execute 
every  description  of  Printing  on  very  advantageous  terms,  his  office  being  iurmsnea 
with  a  larsre  and  choice  assortment  of  Types,  Steam  Printing  Machines, 
HYDRAULicand  other  Presses,  and  every  modern  improvement  in  the  Printing  Art. 
A  Specimen  Book  of  Types,  and  information  for  authors,  sent  on  application,  by 
Richard  Barrett,  13,  Mark-lane,  London. _ _ 

ALLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  IMPERIAL  PINTS. 

HARRINGTON  PARKER  and  CO.  are  now  delivering  the 

October  Brewings  of  the  above  Celebrated  Ale.  Its  surpassing  excellence  is 
vouched  for  by  the  highest  Medical  and  Chemical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Supplied 
in  bottles,  also  in  casks  of  IS  gallons  and  upwards,  by 

HARRINGTON  PARKER  and  CO.,  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants, 

5j,  Pall  Mall,  London. 


Cash. — 
low  price 


u^ed  such  in  travelling,  for  morning  wear  or  for  covering  full  dress,  would  willingly  be 
without  one.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  old  Spanish  Roquelaire,  and  has  an  elastic 
Capucinc  Hood.  It  is  not  cumbersome  or  heavy,  and  measures  from  12  to  16  yards 
round  the  outer  edge,  falling  in  graceful  folds  from  the  shoulders;  but  by  a  mechanical 
contrivance  (such  being  a  part  of  the  Patent)  the  wearer  can  instantly  form  semi- 
sleeves,  and  thus  leave  the  arms  at  liberty  :  at  the  same  time  the  Cloak  can  be  made 
as  quickly  to  resume  its  original  shape.  The  materials  chiefly  used  for  travelling 
are  the  soft  neutral-coloured  Shower-proof  Woollen  Cloths  manufactured  by  this  firm, 
but  for  the  promenade  other  materials  are  provided.  The  price  will  be  Two  Guineas 
and  a  Half  for  each  Cloak  ;  but  with  the  Mdcamquc  and  a  lined  Hood,  a  few  shillings 
more  are  charged.  This  department  is  attended  to  by  Cutters,  who  prepare  Mantles 
of  all  kinds,  with  Velvet,  Fur,  or  Cloth  Jackets,  either  for  in  or  out-door  use.  Diese 
at  all  times— like  this  Firm's  Riding  Habit— are  in  good  taste,  and  fit  well.  Female 
attendants  mav  also  be  seen  for  Pantalons  des  Dames  a  Cheval,  partially  composed  of 
Chamois  As  no  measure  is  required,  the  Patent  Highland  Cloak  can  be  sent  at  once 
to  any  part  of  the  Country,  and  is  thus  well  adapted  for  a  gift. 

H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll,  Warwick  House,  142  and  144,  Regent  Street,  London. 

I  G  0  L  L’S  P  A  T  ENT  CAPE  P  A  L  E  T  O  T 

offers  the  following  desideratum  The  Cape  descends  from  the  front  part  of 
the  shoulders  and  forms  a  species  of  sleeve  for  each  arm ;  both  arc  at  perfect  freedom, 
having  to  pass  through  enlarged  apertures  in  the  side  or  body  of  the  Paletot:  these 
apertures,  however,  are  duly  covered  by  the  Cape,  which  docs  not  appear  at  the  back 
part  of  the  Paletot,  but  only  in  the  front,  and  thus  serves  to  form  hanging  sleeves,  at 
the  same  time  concealing  the  hands  when  placed  in  the  pockets.  The  garment  is 
altogether  most  convenient  and  graceful  in  appearance,  and  can  m  London  alone  be 
had  of  H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll,  114, 116, 119,  and  120,  Regent  Street;  and  22,Coknhill. 

CAUTION.  — In  consequence  of  many  impudent  attempts  to 

deceive  the  public,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  all  Messrs.  NICOLL’S  Manu¬ 
factures  may  be  distinguished  by  a  trade  mark,  consisting  of  a  silk  label  attached  to 
each  specimen.  To  copy  this  is  fraud,  and  may  be  thus  detected  :  if  the  garment  is 
dark-coloured,  the  label  lias  a  black  ground,  with  the  firm’s  name  and  address  woven 
by  the  Jacquard  loom  in  gold-coloured  silk  ;  if  the  garment  is  light-coloured,  the  label 
has  a  pale  drab  ground,  and  red  letters.  Each  garment  is  marked  in  plain  figures,  at 
a  fixed  moderate  price,  and  is  of  the  best  materials.  _  T.  , 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL  have  recognised  Agents  m  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Colonies,  and  any  information  forwarded  through  them  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  acknowledged  or  paid  for,  so  that  the  same  may  lead  to  the  prosecution  of  any 
person  copying  their  trade  mark,  or  making  an  unfair  use  of  their  name ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  calculated  to  mislead.  r 

(Signed)  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL, 
REGENT  STREET  and  CORNHILL,  London. 

1T¥  GENT  STREET,  W\ 

_ _ ,  NEW  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 

Naval,  Military,  and  Clerical  Tailor  and  Outfitter. 

132,  Regent  Steeet,  W.,  William  Clark,  from  II.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll, _ 

iQO  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

10  4)  NEW  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  Professional  and 
Commercial  Public,  Clerical,  Legal,  and  Court  Robe  Maker. 

132,  Regent  Street,  W.,  William  Clark,  from  H.  J.  and  D,  Nicoll. _ 

IQO  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

X  O  A)  WILLIAM  CLARK,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL. 

The  NON-REGISTERED  PERMISTIO  CLOTH  PALETOT:  the  cloth  used  for 
this  graceful  garment  being  made  from  the  Llama  and  Astracan  Wools,  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  Llama  doth,  being  finer  and  stronger,  with  a  permanent 
finish  retaining  all  the  softness  of  the  Llama,  it  is  an  article  of  clothing  that  illustrates, 
both  in  material  and  design,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  garment  of  the  season,  the 
prevailing  and  growing  taste  amongst  the  well-dressing  part  of  the  public  tor  chaste¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  of  style  in  dress.  It  is  made  only  in  dark,  fine  cloths  or  in  dark 
colours  slightly  mixed  with  a  lighter  shade:  some  of  these  plain  colours  are  of 
distinctly  noveltints,  and  the  few  sprinklings  of  mixtures  added  in  others  to  these 
original  shades,  produce  a  variety  quite  sufficient  to  give  ample  choice  without  impair¬ 
ing  in  the  slightest  degree  the  character  required  for  a  quiet  and  gentlemenly  garment. 

Two  of  these  latter  are  especially  adapted  for  Frock  Coats  for  clergymen,  one  of 
them  is  so  dark  as  not  to  be  easily  detected  from  black,  but  affording  more  durability 
for  wear  than  can  be  produced  in  plain  black.  The  other  is  a  little  lighter,  and  while 
it  is  equally  well  adapted  for  Frock  Coats,  is  also  peculiarly  suitable  for  clerical  and 
other  quiet  professional  Paletots.  ,  ,, 

Wm.  Clark  has  also  a  very  strong  fabric  of  fine  Doeskin,  in  exactly  the  same 
colourings,  for  trousers,  and  which  is  more  durable  than  ordinary  cloth,  in  plain  colours 
or  mixtures ;  the  price  is  alike  for’the  Paletdts,  Morning,  or  Frock  Coats,  42s., 

Trousers  21s.;  for  Lounging,  Travelling,  or  Business  Suits,  made  from  the  Patent 
finished  Cotswold  Angolas,  at  60s.;  Waterproof  Capes  and  Overcoats,  of  every  de¬ 
scription  and  novelty  in  material,  from  21s.  Full  dress  Evening  Suits,  Black  cloth 
Dress  Coat,  White  Vest,  and  Black  Trousers,  complete  for  75s.;  every  other  article  of 
Dress  equally  moderate  in  cost.  Ladies'  Riding  Habits,  in  Waterproof  Tweeds  or 
Melton  Cloths,  for  Morning  wear,  60s.;  Do.  do.  in  Superfine  cloth,  £5  to  £7  7s. 
William  Clark,  Naval,  Military,  and  Clerical  Tailor  and  Robe  Maker, 

132,  Regent  Street,  W.  _ _ 

i  qo  REGENT  S  T  R  E  E  T,  W. 

XO  WILLIAM  CLARK'S  CLERICAL  SUITS  at  84s. 

Made  from  the  permanent  finished  Cloth,  that  will  neither  spot  nor  shrink.  Clerical 
Gowns  and  Surplices  equally  moderate  in  cost. 

Wnmust  Clash,  Clerical  Tailor,  132,  Recent  Steeet,  W. 


MALMSEY,  Twenty-four  Shillings  per  Dozen, 

This  delicious  Wine  may  be  obtained  at  the  above  extraordinary 

from  the  Importers,  ■,  ,  „  ... 

HARRINGTON  PARKER  and  CO.,  5},  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.A\ . _ 

11URE  BRANDY,  16s.  per  Gallon.— PALE  or  BROWN  EAU- 

I  DE-VIE,  of  exquisite  flavour  and  great  purity— identical,  indeed,  in  every  respect 
with  those  choice  productions  of  the  Cognac  district,  which  are  now  difficult  to  pro- 
cure  at  any  price — 35s.  per  dozen,  French  bottles  and  case  included,  or  16s.  per  gallon. 
Henry  Brett  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival’s  Distillery,  Holborn. 

UNSOPHISTICATED  GENEVA,  of  the  true  Juniper  flavour, 

and  precisely  as  it  runs  from  the  Still,  without  the  addition  of  sugar  or  any 
ingredient  whatever.  Imperial  gallon,  13s.;  or  in  one-dozen  cases,  29s.  each,  bottles 
and  case  included.  Price  Currents  (free)  by  post. 

Henry  Brett  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival’s  Distillery,  Holborn. 

WINES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

FAENMAN,  INTRODUCER  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

|  /  PORT  SHERRY,  &e.,  20s.  per  dozen,  Bottles  included.  A  Pintbample 
of  each  for  24  stamps.  Wine  in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway  station  in  England. 

Extract  from  The  Lancet,  July  10  th,  1858. 

“The  Wines  of  South  Africa.— We  have  visited  Mr.  Denman’s  stores,  selected 
in  all  eleven  samples  of  wine,  and  have  subjected  them  to  careful  analysation.  Our 
examination  lias  extended  to  an  estimation  of  their  bouquet  and  flavour,  their  acidity 
and  sweetness,  the  amount  of  wine  stone,  the  strength  in  alcohol,  and  particularly  to 
their  purity.  We  have  to  state  that  these  wines,  thougli  brandied  to  a  much  less 
extent  than  Sherries,  are  yet,  on  the  average,  nearly  as  strong;  that  they  are  pure, 
wholesome,  and  perfectly  free  from  adulteration  ;  indeed,  considering  the  low  price  at 
which  they  are  sold,  their  quality  is  remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Terms  Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  “  Bank 
of  London.”  Price-lists,  with  Dr.  Hassall’s  analysis,  forwarded  on  application. 

James  L.  Denman,  65,  Fenchurcli-street  (corner  of  Railway-place),  London. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  throughout  the  world  as  the 
safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  COUGHS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA, 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

RICKETS,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


OPINION  OF  R.  M.  LAWRANCE,  ESQ.,  M.D. 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital ,  Sfc.  $c. 

“  I  am  so  impressed  with  the  superiority  of  your  Cod  Liver  Oil  that  1  invariably 
prescribe  it  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling  assured  that  I  am  recommending  a 
genuine  article/*  _ _ 

Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts,  9s.;  capsuled, 
and  labelled  with  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly 
be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

*,*  Purchasers  are  earnestly  cautioned  against  proposed  substitutions. 

HERNIA.— Persons  afflicted  with  HERNIA  will  find  immediate 
relief  on  applying  to  Mr.  ODY,  292,  Strand,  who  has  had  fifty  years'  practice, 
and  the  experience  of  12,000  cases.— Attendance  from  Ten  to  Five  o’clock. _ _ 

ASTHMA  —  COUGHS. 

DR.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS 

give  instant  relief  and  a  rapid  cure  of  Asthma,  Consumption,  Coughs,  and  all 
Disorders  of  the  Breath  and  Lungs.  To  Singers  and  Public  Speakers  they  are 
invaluable  for  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice.  They  have  a  pleasant  taste. 
Price  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  Us.  per  box.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. _ 

KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES.— A  Safe  and  Certain 

Remedy  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  and  other  Affections  of  the  Throat  and 
Chest  In  Incipient  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  Winter  Cough  they  are  unfailing. 
Bein'*'  free  from  every  hurtful  ingredient,  they  may  be  taken  by  the  most  delicate 
female  or  the  youngest  child;  while  the  Public  Speaker  will  find  them  invaluable. 

Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  lid.,  and  Tins,  2s.  9d„  4s.  6d.,  and  10s  6d  each  by  Thomas 
Keating,  Chemist,  &c.,  79,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard,  London.  Retail  by  all  Druggists,  Ac. 

DR.  H.  JAMES,  the  retired  Physician,  discovered  while  in  the 

East  Indies,  a  certain  Cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds, 
and  General  Debility.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only  child,  a 
daughter,  was  given  up  to  die.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well. 
Desfrous  of  benefiting  his  fellow  creatures,  he  will  send  post  free  to  those  who  wish 
it,  the  Recipe,  containing  full  directions  for  making  and  using  this  remedy  on  their 
remitting  him  six  stamps. — Address  to  H.  James,  M.D.,  14,  Cecil-street,  Strand. 

CAUTION.— DR.  H.  JAMES  respectfully  informs  his  Patients 

and  the  Public  that  no  person  formerly  in  his  employ  as  Secretary  or  otherwise 
is  authorized  to  use  his  name  or  represent  they  have  prepared  the  Compound  Extract 
oe  Cannabis  Indica  under  his  direction,  and  therefore  whatever  imitation  ot  it  they 
may  offer  to  forward  is  spurious,  and  begs  them  beware  of  having  any  other  than  the 
genuine  medicine,  which  is  to  be  had  of  him  at  14,  Cecfl-street,  Strand,  as  heretofore, 
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The  Saturday  He  view. 
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MAP  PIN’S  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  AND 

TABLE  CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN  BROTHERS,  Manufacturers  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen,  are 
the  only  Sheffield  makers  who  supply  the  consumer  in  London.  Their  London  Show 
Rooms.  07  and  OS,  Ring  U  illiam-strekt,  London  Bridge,  contain  by  far  the  largest 
STOCK  of  ELEC  1'KO-SILVER  PLATE  and  TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  which 
is  transmitted  direct  from  their  Manufactory,  Queen’s  Cutlery  Works, Sheffield. 

Fiddle  Double  King's  Lily 

Pattern.  Thread.  Pattern.  Pattern. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

12  Table  Forks,  best  quality  ...  1  16  0  2  14  0  3  0  0  3  12  0 

12  Table  Spoons,  do.  ...  1  10  0  2  11  0  3  0  0  3  12  0 

12  Dessert  Forks  do.  ...  1  7  0  2  0  0  2  4  0  2  14  0 

12  Dessert  Spoons  do.  ...  1  7  0  2  0  0  2  4  0  2  14  0 

12  TeaSpoons  do.  ...  0  16  0  1  4  0  1  7  0  1  16  0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  do.  ...  0  8  0  0  10  0  0  11  0  0  13  0 

1  Gravy  Spoon  do.  ...  0  7  0  0  10  6  0  11  0  0  13  0 

4  Salt  Spoons  (gilt  bowls)  ...  0  6  8  0  10  0  0  12  0  0  14  0 

1  Mustard  Spoon  do.  ...  0  1  8  0  2  6  0  3  0  0  3  6 

1  Pair  Sugar  Tongs  do.  ...  0  3  6  0  5  6  0  0  0  0  7  0 

1  Pair  Fish  Carvers  do.  ...  1  0  0  1  10  0  1  14  0  1  18  0 

1  Butter  Knife  do.  ...  0  3  0  0  5  0  0  6  0  0  7  0 

1  Soup  Ladle  do.  ...  0  12  0  0  16  0  0  17  6  1  0  0 

6  Egg  Spoons  (gilt)  do.  ...  0  10  0  0  15  0  0  18  0  1  1  0 


Complete  Service  . £10  13  10  15  16  6  17  13  6  21  4  6 

Any  Article  can  be  had  separately  at  the  same  Prices. 

One  Set  of  4  Corner  Dishes  (forming  8  Dishes),  £8  8s. ;  One  Set  of  4  Dish  Covers— 
viz.,  one  20  inch,  one  18  inch,  and  two  14  inch — 

Full-Size  Tea  and  Coffee  Service,  £9  10s.  A  Cc 
attached,  sent  per  post  on  receipt  of  12  Stamps. 


Two  Dozen  Full-Size  Table  Knives,  Ivory) 

Handles  . j 

1$  Doz.  Full  Size  Cheese  ditto  . 

One  Pair  Regular  Meat  Carvers  . 


One  Pair  Poultry  Carvers 


>tly  Book  of 

Engravings,  with 

prices 

Ordinary 

Medium 

Best 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

2  4 

0 

3  6  0 

4  12 

0 

1  4 

0 

1  14  6 

2  11 

0 

0  7 

6 

0  110 

0  15 

6 

0  8 

6 

0  12  0 

0  16 

6 

0  7 

6 

0  11  0 

0  15 

6 

0  3 

0 

0  4  0 

0  6 

0 

£4  16 

0 

6  IS  6 

9  16 

6 

Messrs  Mafpin’s  Table  Knives  still  maintain  their  unrivalled  superiority;  all  their 
blades,  being  their  own  Sheffield  manufacture,  arc  of  the  very  first  quality,  with  secure 
Ivory  Handles,  which  do  not  come  loose  in  hot  water;  and  the  difference  in  price  is 
occasioned  solely  by  the  superior  quality  and  thickness  of  the  Ivory  Handles. 

MAPPIN  BROTHERS,  67  and  68,  King  William-street,  City,  Loudon; 
_ Manufactory,  Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 


PRICES  PA1EN1  COMPOSIIR  CANDLES  arc  made  by  the 

Company  of  four  different  qualities,  and  consequently  can  be  sold  at  various  prices. 
They  can  be  obtained  genuine  at  the  City  Depot  for  the  Company’s  Manufactures  at 
11s.,  10s„  9s.,  and  Ss.,  per  dozen  lbs.  net ;  Belmont  Wax,  Ceylon  Wax,  Belmont  Sperm, 
Belmontinc,  Ac.  The  very  finest  Colza  Oil  for  Moderator  Lamps,  selected  from  choice 
parcels  direct  from  Lille,  4s.  6d.  per  gallon.  Tallow  Store  Dips,  7d.  per  lb.;  ditto 
Moulds,  8s.  per  dozen  lbs.,  stored  in  March  last  especially  for  family  use.  Household 
Soaps,  40s.,  44s.,  46s.,  and  48s.  per  cwt.  Delivered  free  to  any  part  of,  or  within  five 
miles  of,  town ;  and  orders  of  51.  value  railway  free  to  any  part  of  England. 

W  h  tr  no  re  and  Craddock,  16,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C.,  London,  Old  Scr- 
vants  of,  and  City  Agents  to,  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company. 

PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY  (LIMITED) 

beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following  Testimonial  in  favour  of  their  new 
PATENT  BELMONTINE  OIL,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  cheapest  artificial 
source  of  pure  white  light : — 

“  Having  been  requested  by  Wabrex  Dk  La  Rue,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.,  to 
prepare  an  improved  Reflecting  Stereoscope  to  exhibit  his  splendid  Eight-inch  Lunar 
Photographs  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Leeds,  we  decided,  after  a 
complete  series  of  trials,  on  illuminating  them  with  the  new  BELMONTINE  AltGAND 
LAMP  (Tyloe  and  Soxs,  .Makers,  Warwick-lane,  Newgate-street,  London).  These 
Views  of  the  Moon  were  inspected  by  more  than  One  Thousand  Scientific  Persons, 
and  surpassed  any  objects  previously  exhibited,  to  which  the  beauty,  constancy,  and 
purity  of  the  light  materially  contributed.  We  also  find  these  Lamps  well  adapted 
for  illumiuating  our  newly-improved  Achromatic  Stereoscope." — Smith,  Beck,  and 
Beck,  6,  Coleman-strcet,  October  6th,  1858. 

It  will  burn  in  some  of  the  Lamps  used  for  Paraffine  Oil,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
old  Camphine  and  Vesta  Lamps;  but  the  Lamps  recommended  especially  for  it  are 
those  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Tylor  and  Sons  as  above,  each  of  which  has  a  brass 
label,  with  the  words  ’’  Patent  Belmont ine  Oil,  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company 
(Limited).”  The  Oil  and  Lamps  can  be  had  retail  of  all  Oil  and  Lamp-dealers,  and 
the  Oil  wholesale  of  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company  (Limited),  Belmont,  Vanxhall, 
London,  S. 

The  PATENT  SHERWOODOLE  is  now  supplied  in  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  Bottles.  It 
will  be  found  at  least  as  efficacious  as  Benzoine  in  removing  Grease  Stains  and  as  a 
general  Cleaning  Agent,  and  to  have  a  much  pleasanter  smell.  To  be  had  retail  from 
all  Druggists,  Perfumers,  Ac.;  and  wholesale  from  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  London, 

WHO  WILL  PAY  THE  CHINESE  INDEMNITY? 

V?  WHY,  THE  ENGLISH  THEMSELVES.  An  Export  Duty  is  to  be  levied, 
and  then  not  even  the  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY  will  be  able,  as  they  now  are, 
to  sell  61b.  bags  of  Black,  Green,  or  Mixed  Teas  at  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  Coffee  in  the 
Berry  at  10d.— Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard,  City. 

STRACHAN  AND  CO.,  1) HALERS  IN  LINE  TEA, 

26,  CORNHILL,  OPPOSITE  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

TO  TEA  DRINKERS. — AVar  with  China  is  ended,  the  Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin  is  signed, 
and  open  communication  with  the  Chinese  Tea-grower  is  a  fact  beyond  recall.  This 
is  welcome  news  for  the  Tea  consumer,  as  the  difficulty  in  procuring  fine  Tea  has 
been  gradually  increasing  for  years  past,  owing  to  the  competition  among  the  Retail 
Dealers,  in  making  cheapness— not  goodness— their  standard,  thereby  encouraging 
the  importation  of  low  qualities.  Hence,  out  of  an  annual  consumption  of  70,000,000 
lbs.,  not  a  “tenth"  part  thereof  can  be  honestly  called  fine;  therefore,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  all  consumers  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to  procure  really 
“  fine  Tea.”  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  low-priced  Tea  the  cheapest,  as  it  is  deficient 
both  in  strength  and  flavour,  and  does  not  possess  the  heathful  or  exhilarating  qualities 
ot  “  Fine ;’’  moreover  as  the  duty  and  charges  are  the  same  on  all  descriptions,  it  is 
evident  that  the  common  kinds  are  relatively  the  dearest. 

STRACHAN  and  Co.,  who  have  had  thirty  years’ experience  in  the  wholesale  trade, 
have  long  seen  the  want  of  a  retail  Establishment  where  the  public  could  depend 
upon  always  obtaining  a  really  “  Fine"  Tea,  and  have  therefore  opened  premises  as 
above  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  finest  teas  at  the  lowest  possible  remu¬ 
nerative  profit.  It  is  their  intention  to  sell  “TEA  ONLY,”  making  quality  their 
sole  study,  whilst  the  prices  will  be  within  the  reach  of  all  classes;  and  to  this  end 
they  will  devote  their  great  experience  and  an  ample  capital  in  purchasing  only  the 
best  growths,  either  in  China  or  England,  as  the  state  of  the  Markets  may  justify. 

STRACHAN  and  Co,  consider  it  necessary  to  sell  only  two  qualities  of  Tea,  viz., 
one  for  the  Drawing-room,  guaranteed  to  consist  only  of  the  finest  and  choicest 
pickings;  the  other  a  really  strong  useful  description,  suitable  for  ordinary 
domestic  purposes ;  and  as  they  pledge  themselves  “  never  to  vary  their  qualities,” 
their  prices  will  necessarily  ascend  or  descend  with  the  Import  market  rates. 

Present  Prices  are  : — 

BLACK. — The  finest,  or  “Drawing-room”  Tea  .  4s.  2d. 

„  Strong  useful  ditto,  for  Domestic  purposes  .  3s.  2d, 

GREEN— The  finest  Gunpowder,  Hyson,  or  Young  Hyson  ...  5s.  6d. 

„  Strong  useful  kinds  . ”,  3s!  8d'. 

71bs.  and  upwards  sent  free  of  carriage  within  60  miles  of  London,  and  a  reduction 
of  2d.  per  lb.  made  on  original  packages  of  40  and  80  lbs.,  which  may  be  had  direct  from 
the  Dock  Warehouses,  and  cleared,  if  required,  by  the  buyer’s  own  agents.  I  lb.  the 
smallest  quantity  sold. 

The  riNEsi  Souchong,  Flowery  and  Orange  Pekoes,  Oolong, 
and  Assam,  kept, 


T^HE  RUPTURE  SOCIETY. — Patron,  His  Royal  Highness  the 

1  PRINCE  CONSORT.— This  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1804,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  Trusses  to  the  Necessitous  Classes.  The  number  of  Patients 
assisted  by  the  Society  to  M  ichaelmas  last  was  48,080. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  are  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  IIoare, 
Fleet-street;  the  Collector,  Mr.  John  Jeffery,  9,  Calthorpe-street,  Gray's-inii-road ; 
and  by  the  Secretary,  at  9,  Old  Jewry-chambers,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
_ By  Order, _ WM.  MOSELEY  TAYLER,  Sec. 

r|UIE  BENEVOLENT  are  most  earnestly  appealed  to  on  behalf 

X  of  the  WIDOW  and  FIVE  ORPHAN  CHILDREN  of  an  ATTORNEY’S  CLERK 
UNDER  ARTICLES,  who  died  after  a  lingering  illness,  from  the  commencement  of 
which  his  salary  ceased.  The  five  children  are  entirely  dependent  on  their  bereaved 
and  destitute  mother,  who  has  had  to  part  with  many  of  her  goods  in  order  to  supply 
them  with  bread.  The  truth  of  this  statement  can  be  certified  by  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hamilton,  St.  Michael’s,  Pimlico,  and  by  the  other  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  subjoined.  The  object  of  this  appeal  is  to  raise  a  fund  for  establish¬ 
ing  the  widow  in  a  buisness  by  which  she  may  be  enabled  to  maintain  her  fatherless 
children. 

Donations  will  be  received  at  the  Unity  Bank,  Cannon-street,  City ;  and  by  the 
Rev.  Paxton  Hood,  18,  Richmond-crescent,  Barnsbury;  and  Wm.  Groser,  Esq., 
24,  Claremont-square,  New-road. 

pHURCH  MISSIONS  IN  CHINA  AND  JAPAN.— 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING  of  the  Members  and  Friends  of  the  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  will  be  held  at  WILLIS'S  ROOMS,  King-street, 
St.  James’s,  on  WEDNESDAY,  December  1st,  at  Two  o’clock; 

The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON  in  the  Chair; 

To  direct  attention  to  the  providential  openings  which  have  recently  been  made  for  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  China  and  Japan. 

Tickets  of  admission  to  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  79,  Pall-mall,  London, 
S.W.,  on  and  after  November  22nd. 


pHURCH  MISSIONS  IN  CHINA.— THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 


made  by  individuals,  or  by  collections  from  individuals.  The  Society  therefore  appeals 
to  the  great  Christian  community  to  do  what  they  can  towards  the  collection  of  the 
sum,  and  trusts  that  the  first  10,0001.  may  be  raised  in  sums  of  100b  from  the  wealthier 
classes. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter . £100 

Miss  Burdett  Coutts  .  100 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  .  100 

Miss  Alston . . .  ioo 

Joint  Contributors .  ioo 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  J.  Talbot  . 100 

Rev.  B.  Edwards .  100 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  also  promised  to  contribute  an  annual  sum  of  30  guineas 
for  the  support  of  a  China  Missionary  Student  at  St.  Augustine’s  College,  Canterbury. 

Contributions  will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  79,  Pall-mall, 
London,  S.W. 

PUBLISHING  REFORM. 

THE  NATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  are  now 

prepared  to  Print  and  Publish  every  description  of  Literary  work  under  their 
Reformed  and  Equitable  Publishing  System,  whereby  a  fixed  percentage  on  the  clear 
profits  is  the  only  publishing  charge  against  a  Book;  while  the  cost  of  Printing, 
Binding,  and  Advertising  is  laid  before  the  author ; previously  to  his  work  going  to 
press — a  Publishing  Reformation  that  cannot  fail  to  give  general  satisfaction.  Authors 
having  Works  ready  for  the  Press  are  solicited  to  forward  particulars  of  the  same  to 
the  Manager,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  4,  Adelplii-terrace,  Adam-street,  Strand, 

Now  ready, 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  PATENT  PLAYING  CARDS.— 

Floral,  Tartan,  and  Gold  Backs,  for  the  Present  Season. 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  FINE  ART  DRAWING  PENCILS. 

— Manufactured  on  a  new  principle ;  firm  of  point,  rich  in  colour,  and  easy  of 
erasure.  A  good  Pencil  at  a  moderate  price. _ 

Just  published, 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  IMPROVED  INDELIBLE  RED 

LETTER  DIARY  AND  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1859-Three  Sizes  for  the 
Pocket,  in  Velvet,  Russia,  Morocco,  and  other  Cases. 

Dk  laT  rue  and  co.’s  red  letter  diary  and 

IMPROVED  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1859.— For  the  Desk  and  Counting 
House ;  size,  7J  by  4 2  inches. 

Dk  la  ru¥  and  co.’s  red  letter  calendar  and 

ALMANACK,  1859. — Two  sizes,  for  the  Card  Case  or  Pocket  Book. _ 

De  la  rue  AND  CO.’S  ILLUMINATED  card 

CALENDARS,  1859. — Royal  8vo,  and  Royal  4to. _ 

De  la  rue  and  CO.’S  red  letter  sheet 

ALMANACK,  1859.— Printed  in  Three  Colours;  size,  20^  by  16 j  inches, _ 

1  DIARIES,  ALMANACKS,  POCKET-BOOKb,  &c.  &c. 

I  ’  ’  •  Twopence  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  by  S.  and  T.  GILBERT, 
Free-Trade  Booksellers,  4,  Copthall  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C.  All 
warranted  perfect  in  every  respect  and  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  full  price  were 
paid.  Copy  the  Address. _ _ 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 

Now  ready,  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  Two  Stamps, 

DAWSON’S  CITY  OF  LONDON  BOOK  CIRCULAR  for 

November ;  containing  4000  Volumes  of  Standard  Second-hand  Books  in  all 
Classes  of  Literature,  including  Works  on  Astrology,  Witchcraft,  Privately  Printed 
Books,  Early  English  and  Scottish  Poetry,  Books  printed  in  Black  Letter,  Topography, 
Illustrated  Works,  &c.,  &c. 

WM.  DAWSON  AND  SONS, 

74,  CANNON-STREET,  CITY’,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1909, _ 

CHEAP  BOOKS.— Surplus  Copies  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Life — 
George  Stephenson’s  Life — Boutell’s  Manual  of  Archaeology — Dr.  Livingstone’s 
Africa— Several  Volumes  of  Bohn’s  Standard  Library— and  many  other  books,  are 
now  ON  SALE  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Catalogues  sent 
post  free. — Bull’s  Library,  19,  Holles-strect,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W. 

T7UVE  CURIOUS  OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  published  between  the 
years  1649  and  1676,  announcing  the  Execution  of  Charles  the  First — the  Death 
and  Funeral  of  Oliver  Cromwell — the  Great  Fire  of  London— and  the  Intrigues  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  the  Second,  are  now  reprinted,  in  fac-simile  old  type,  &c.,  and  are 
forwarded  (post  free)  on  receipt  of  twelve  postage  stamps. 

GLEANINGS  FROM  ANCIENT  NEWSPAPERS,  printed  in 

old  type,  &c.,  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  eight  stamps. 

WONDERFULL  APPARITIONS  seene  and  heard  in  Cam-' 

bridge,  Sufl'olke,  Norfolke,  Lancashire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  &c.  Reprinted  in 
fac-simile  old  type,  &c.,  from  an  extremely  Rare  and  Curious  Tract,  published  in  the 
Reign  of  King  Charles  the  First.  Forwarded  (free)  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 
_ Address,  J,  H.  Fennell,  5,  Trigon-road,  Kcnnington,  Surrey. _ 

rPHE  BAYEAUX  TAPESTRY:  an  Historical  Tale  of  the 
X  Eleventh  Century.  From  the  French  of  Madame  Emma  L  *  *  *.  With  a 
facsimile  of  the  Tapestry.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

H.  and  C.  Tbeacheb,  1,  North-street,  and  44,  East-street,  Brighton, 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  33,  Paternoster-row,  London. 
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Just  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

The  TYPES  OF  GENESIS  briefly  considered  as  revealing  the 

Development  of  Human  Nature  in  the  World  within  and  without,  and  in  the 
Dispensations.  By  Andrew  J  ukes. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

In  a  few  days,  in  1  Vol.,  Square  Crown  8vo,  price  18s.,  handsomely  bound ; 
or  26s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday, 

THE  WHITE  DOE  OF  RYLS  TONE.  By  William  Words¬ 
worth.  Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster  and  H.  Noel  Humphreys.  The  landscape 
subjects  drawn  and  engraved  on  wood  from  original  and  authentic  Sketches  of  the 
Localities  mentioned  in  the  Poem. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  AND  ONLY  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF  MOORE'S 
IRISH  MELODIES,  WITH  THE  MUSIC. 

On  Monday,  December  6th,  will  be  published,  No.  1.,  price  Is.,  to  be  completed  in  Ten 
Numbers,  Monthly,  price  Is.  each, 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES,  with  Symphonies  and  Accom¬ 

paniments  for  the  Pianoforte.  People’s  Edition,  in  Small  4to. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  and  Addison  and  Co. 

Manchester  :  Hime  and  Addison. 

MR.  H.  TARVER’S  NEW  FRENCH  READING-BOOK. 

Just  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  5s.  6d.  cloth, 

LE  CONTEUR;  or,  the  Story  Teller  :  a  French  Reading-Book, 

consisting  of  Tales  and  Plays,  interspersed  with  a  few  Pages  of  Correspondence, 
selected  for  the  use  of  Learners,  from  the  Works  of  Contemporary  French  Authors. 
With  short  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Idioms,  Peculiarities  of  Construction,  and  more 
Difficult  Passages.  By  H.  Tarver,  French  Master,  Eton  College. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

DR.  KALISCH’S  COMMENTARY  ON  GENESIS. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

Historical  and  critical  commentary  on  the 

OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  Dr.  M.  Kalisch,  M.A.  Second  Portion — Genesis: 
with  copious  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory. 

Also,  by  Dr.  Kalisch,  in  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

An  Edition  of  the  GENESIS,  as  above,  with  the  Hebrew  Text 
and  a  fuller  body  of  Notes,  including  a  philological  analysis  of  the  original,  for  the  use 
of  Biblical  Students. 

%*  The  First  Part,  Exodus,  price  12s.,  or  with  the  Hebrew  Text  and  a  fuller 
Commentary,  price  15s.,  may  also  be  had. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

This  day,  handsomely  bound  in  1  Vol.,  cloth  extra,  21s.;  or  in  morocco,  31s.  6d.; 
or  in  super  morocco,  42s. 

Favourite  English  poems  of  the  last  two 

CENTURIES,  unabridged.  With  Biographical  Notices.  Illustrated  with 
upwards  of  200  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.;  T.  Creswick, 
R.A.j  E.  H.  Corbould;  E.  Duncan;  Birket  Foster;  J.  C.  Horsley,  A. R. A.;  R.  Redgrave, 
R.A.;  G.  Stonehouse;  T.  Webster,  R.A. ;  and  other  eminent  artists. 

In  the  -production  of  this  volume  the  Publishers  have  spared  no  cost  to  render  it  the 
favourite  of  the  season ,  and  of  enduring  value  for  all  time. 

Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.,  47,  Ludgate-hill. 

This  day,  in  1  Vol.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. ;  or  in  Twelve  Books,  6d.  each, 

Favourite  pleasure  books  for  young  people. 

With  100  Coloured  Pictures.  Comprising  Little  Bo-Peep — Mother  Goose  and  her 
Son  Jack — The  House  that  Jack  Built — The  Cat  and  the  Mouse — Wedding  of  Cock 
Robin — Old  Mother  Hubbard— Old  Woman  and  her  Pig — Jenny  Wren — The  Little 
Man  and  the  Little  Maid — The  Three  Bears — and  the  Ugly  Duck. 

Coloured  in  a  very  superior  style — never  before  attempted  at  the  price, 

Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.,  47,  Ludgate-hill. 

Early  in  December,  choicely  illustrated  by  English  and  American  Artists, 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  and  morocco, 

rTUIE  POETS  OF  THE  WEST  :  Specimens  of  the  American 

i  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  With  Biographical  Notices. 

Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.,  47,  Ludgate-hill. 

This  day,  printed  by  Clay,  with  Frontispiece  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

Feap.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  IN  HEAVEN:  Thoughts  in  Prose  and 

Verse.  Selected  from  the  Writings  of  favourite  Authors.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Rodbins,  M.A. 

Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.,  47,  Ludgate-hill. 

This  dav,  with  Illustration,  cloth,  Is. 

rpHE  ANGEL  OVER  THE  RIGHT  SHOULDER;  or,  the 

X  Beginning  of  a  New  Year.  By  the  Author  of  “  Sunnyside.” 

_ Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.,  47,  Ludgate-hill. _ 

This  day,  in  Fcap.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

rmiE  BOY  MISSIONARY:  a  Tale  for  Young  People. 

J.  By  Mrs.  J.  M.  Parker. 

Contents: — Chap.  I.  What  can  Davie  do! — II.  The  Way  opens. — III.  The  Work 
begins. — IV.  Planting  the  Seed. — V.  The  First  Frost. — VI.  Poor  Jack. — VII.  Signs  of 
the  Harvest. — VIII.  It  looks  like  a  Storm. — IX.  It  clears  away. — X.  Reaping  Time. 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.,  47,  Ludgate-hill. 

Now  ready,  Fcap.  8vo,  printed  on  toned  paper,  price  Is. 

CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  ART.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  Inaugural 

Address,  delivered  at  Cambridge,  October  29th,  1858. 

Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 

London:  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  WILLIAMS'S  SYLLABIC  SPELLING. 

Now  ready,  in  12mo,  price  4s.  6d.,  cloth,  the  Sixth  Edition, 

SYLLABIC  SPELLING;  or,  An  Easy  Method  of  Learning  to 

Spell  and  Read,  founded  upon  Sieur  Berthaud's  system,  and  adapted  to  the 
English  language  by  Mrs.  Williams.  Revised  and  corrected  by  her  daughter,  Lady 
Leighton.  London:  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 

WILLIAMS  AND  NOROATE  have  published  the  following 

CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock:— 

1.  CLASSICAL  CATALOGUE.  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Archaeology, 
Philology,  &c. 

2.  THEOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE.  German  and  French  Books.  —  Philosophy, 
Metaphysics. 

3.  FRENCH  CATALOGUE.  General  Literature,  History,  Voyages,  Travels,  &c. 

4.  GERMAN  CATALOGUE.  General  Literature,  History,  Belles  Lettres.  Suppl. 
Maps  and  Atlases. 

5.  LINGUISTIC  CATALOGUE.  European  Languages. 

6.  ORIENTAL  CATALOGUE,  with  an  Index  to  Nos.  5  and  6. 

7.  ITALIAN  CATALOGUE. 

8.  SPANISH  CATALOGUE. 

9.  SCIENTIFIC  AND  MEDICAL  CATALOGUE. 

10.  FOREIGN  BOOK  CIRCULAR  (No.  49,  November  1st)  is  issued  periodically 
and  sent  post  free  to  purchasers;  contains  New  Books,  and  New  Purchases. 
Any  Catalogue  sent  post  free  for  One  Stamp. 

H.Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  LondoD-  &  20,  South  Frederick-strect,  Edinburgh, 
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In  a  few  days,  Post  Octavo, 

ANWORTH.  Originally  published  in  “  Fraser’s  Magazine.” 

London:  John  W.  Parkee  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Next  week,  Foolscap  Octavo, 

THE  TWO  MOTTOES.  By  the  Author  of  “  Sommerleigh 

Manor.” 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

In  the  press,  Small  Octavo, 

MAN  AND  HIS  DWELLING-PLACE  :  an  Essay  towards  the 

Interpretation  of  Nature. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Foolscap  Octavo,  2s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  differences  in  Shakespeare’s 

VERSIFICATION  IN  DIFFERENT  PERIODS  OF  HIS  LIEE. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  Seventh  Edition,  Revised,  with  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 

INERALS  AND  METALS;  their  Natural  History  and  Uses 

in  the  Arts  ;  with  Incidental  Accounts  of  Mines  and  Mining. 

Loudon:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

THE  LATE  BARON  ALDERSON. 

Next  week,  Post  Octavo,  with  Portrait, 

Selections  from  the  charges  and  other 

DETACHED  PAPERS  OF  BARON  ALDERSON,  with  an  Introductory  Notice 
of  his  Life.  By  Charles  Alderson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  Royal  Octavo,  782  pages,  28s. 

A  NATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL.  By  Henry 

f\  Gray,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George’s  Hospital. 

This  Work  is  illustrated  by  363  large  Woodcuts,  from  original  Drawings  chiefly  from 
Nature,  by  II.  V.  Carter,  M.D.,  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  George’s 
Hospital. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  the  Second  Volume,  12s.,  of 

SIR  A.  GRANT’S  ETHICS  OF  ARISTOTLE,  containing  the 

Niehomachean  Ethics,  Books  I. — VI.,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory. 

Vol.  III.,  containing  Books  VII. — X.,  with  an  Index  raisonne  and  a  complete  Tran¬ 
slation,  will  follow  shortly. 

Vol.  I.,  8s.  6d.,  contains  the  Essays. 

London :  John  VV.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

In  the  press,  Post  Octavo,  with  Portrait, 

Twelve  years  of  a  soldier’s  life  in  india. 

Being  Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  Major  W.  S.  R.  Hodson,  1st  Bengal  European 
Fusiliers,  Commandant  of  Hodson’s  Horse. 

Including  a  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Delhi  and  Capture 
of  the  Kino  and  Princes. 

Edited  by  his  Brother,  the  Rev.  George  H.  Hodson,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Next  week,  Foolscap  Octavo, 

AID EN  SISTERS.  By  the  Author  of  “Dorothy.” 

By  the  same  Author, 

UNCLE  RALPH.  4s.  6d. 

STILL  WATERS.  Two  Volumes,  9s. 

DOROTHY.  Second  Edition.  4s.  Gd. 

DE  CRESSY.  4s.  6d. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 
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Next  week, 

NOVUM  ORGANON  ItENOVATUM  :  being  the  Second  Part 

of  the  “  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.”  Third  Edition,  Enlarged.  By 
William  Whewell,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

By  the  same  Author, 

HISTORY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  IDEAS:  being  the  First  Part 

of  the  “Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.”  Third  Edition.  Two  Volumes,  14s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES.  Third  Edition, 

with  Additions.  Three  Volumes,  24s. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

ESSENTIAL  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Fourth  Edition,  5s. 

J^ORD’S  MODERN  EUROPE.  From  a.d.  1400,  to  a.d.  1815. 

“The  style  is  remarkably  brilliant.  The  book  has  all  the  charm  of  a  novel.  It  is 
indispensable  for  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  state  of  Europe.” — See  various 
He  views.  London:  Simpkin  and  Co.;  and  Hamilton  and  Co. 

Full  allowance  to  Schools. 

Now  ready.  New  Edition,  4to  Royal,  cloth,  elegant,  £1  Is.,  Illustrated, 

M  EMORIALS  OF  THE  BRAVE;  or,  Resting  Places  of  our 

Fallen  Heroes  in  the  Crimea  and  at  Scutari.  By  Captains  Hon.  F.  Colborne 
and  Feedk.  Brine,  R.E. 

Also,  to  accompany  the  above, 

RECORD  MAP  OF  SEBASTOPOL  and  Surrounding  Country. 

By  Captain  Fredk.  Brine,  F.R.G.S.,  mounted,  in  case,  coloured,  7s.  6d. 

London  :  Ackermann  and  Co.,  106,  Strand. _ 

Just  ready,  in  Post  8vo,  with  Four  large  Plans  and  Frontispiece, 

A  YEAR’S  CAMPAIGNING  IN  INDIA,  from  March,  1857,  to 

March,  1858.  By  Julius  George  Medley,  Captain  Bengal  Engineers,  and 
Garrison  Engineer  Lucknow.  Embraces  the  Bozdar  Expedition,  Siege  of  Delhi, 
Seaton’s  Campaign  in  the  Doab,  Siege  of  Lucknow,  &c.,  with  illustrative  Plans, 
accurately  drawn  to  scale. 

Just  published,  in  fine  Chromo-Lithography,  Mr.  W.  Tayler’s  View  of  the 

DEFENCE  OF  ARRAH  HOUSE,  against  the  Dinapore 

Mutineers  under  Koer  Sing. 

This  picture  shows  the  exact  position  of  the  attacking  party,  the.  house  of  which 
the  Mutineers  took  possession,  and  from  which  they  attacked  the  besieged ;  and  the 
small  building  from  which  the  Garrison  defended  themselves  against  8000  men. 

The  picture  is  produced  in  the  finest  style  of  Chromo-Lithography,  and  a  small 
Pamphlet,  containing  a  Narrative  of  the  Siege,  accompanies  the  Print. 

This  day,  in  a  Pocket  Volume,  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

COLLOQUIAL  DIALOGUES  IN  HINDUSTANI.  To  which 

is  annexed,  a  short  Grammar  of  the  Language,  and  Vocabulary.  By  Ghclam 
Mohammad,  Munshi,  Bombay,  Author  of  various  Oriental  Works. 

London ;  W,  Thacker  and  Co.,  87,  Newgate-street, 
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PKESCOTT’S  WORKS. 


Messrs,  routledge,  warnes,  and  routledge 

beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  by  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Prescott,  his 
ercat  Historical  Work, 

PHILIP  THE  SECOND, 

will  in  future  be  published  by  them  only,  and  that  the  Third  Volume,  in  Demy  8vo, 
and  the  Cabinet  Edition,  in  Crown  8vo,  with  Portraits,  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
On  the  \Oth  of  December  next. 

They  are  also  happy  to  announce  that  they  have  purchased  from  Mr.  Bentley  all  his 
interest  in  the  valuable  property  of 

PRESCOTT’S  WORKS, 

Comprising  Libkaky  Edition,  in  Demy  8vo  (with  plates),  of 

PHILIP  THE  SECOND.  Vols.  I.  and  II .  28s. 

FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA.  2  Vols .  21s. 

CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.  2  Vols .  2ls. 

CONQUEST  OF  PERU.  2  Vols .  21s. 

CHARLES  THE  FIFTH.  By  Kobeetson,  with  Additions  by  I  2is. 

Cabinet  Edition,  in  Small  8vo,  with  Portraits. 

PHILIP  THE  SECOND.  Vols.  I.  and  II .  10s. 

FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA.  3  Vols.  cloth  .  12s. 

CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.  3  Vols.  cloth  .  12s. 

CONQUEST  OF  PERU.  3  Vols.  cloth  .  12s. 

ESSAYS,  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL.  1  Vol .  4s. 

CHARLES  THE  FIFTH.  By  Robbeison,  with  great  Additions  1  ^ 

Cheap  Editions,  in  Post  8vo. 

PHILIP  THE  SECOND.  1  Vol .  5s. 

FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA.  1  Vol .  5s. 

CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.  1  Vol .  5s. 

CONQUEST  OF  PERU.  1  Vol .  5s. 

CHARLES  THE  FIFTH.  By  Robketson,  with  Continuation  1  gg 
by  Pbescott.  1  Vol . > 


LONDON:  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNES,  &  ROUTLEDGE,  FARIUNGDON  STREET. 
USEFUL  BOOKS— NOW  READY. 

Price  2s.  6d.  each,  cloth, 

HOW  WE  ARE  GOVERNED;  or,  the  Crown,  the  Senate,  and 

the  Bench.  By  Albany  Fonblanqee. 

THE  RIFLE,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT.  By  Hans  Busk,  H.A., 

First  Lieutenant  Victoria  Rifles.  With  Numerous  Illustrations. 

HANDY  BOOK  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW,  applicable  to 

Commercial  Transactions.  By  W.  Campbell  Sleigh,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

RooTLEnoK,  YVarkes,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. _ 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  PRESENT  BOOKS. 

POEMS  BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.  Selected  and 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott.  With  100  Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  21s. 

GOLDSMITH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  The  Illustrations  by 

Birket  Foster.  Printed  in  Colours.  Cloth  gilt,  21s. 

ODES  AND  SONNETS.  With  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster. 

Printed  in  Tints.  Cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d. 

SUMMER  TIME  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  By  the  Rev.  R.  A. 

Willmott.  With  40  Illustrations.  Small  4to,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d. 

WORDSWORTH’S  DESERTED  COTTAGE.  Illustrated. 

Cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

LONGFELLOW’S  MILES  STANDISH.  Illustrated  by  John 

Gilbert.  7s.  6d. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  IS  NOW  READY",  and  will  be  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  Four  Stamps. 

Routledge,  Wabnes,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street, _ 

In  8vo,  price  Is. 

rpHOUGIITS  ON  THE  CONTROVERSY  AS  TO  A 

J.  PLURALITY  OF  YVORLDS.  By  F.  W.  Cbonhelm. 

_ Ritikotons,  Waterloo-place. _ 

THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON’S  CHARGE. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  2s. 

A  CHARGE  DELIVERED  TO  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE 

DIOCESE  OF  LONDON,  at  his  Primary  Visitation.  By  Abchibald  Campbell, 
Lobd  Bishop  of  London. 

_ Ritingtons,  Waterloo-place, _ 

In  8vo,  price  5s. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  GOVERNMENT 

AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  DURING  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CENTURIES.  By  John  Kaye,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Ritingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author  (lately  published), 

1.  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NICaEA.  8s. 

2.  NINE  CHARGES  TO  THE  CLERGY.  10s.  6d. 

3.  SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES,  on  various  occasions.  16s. 


DR.  MILL'S  ANALYSIS  OF  PEARSON  ON  THE  CREED. 

In  8vo,  price  6s„  the  Third  English  Edition  of 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  BISHOP  PEARSON’S  EXPOSITION  OF 

THE  CREED.  Originally  compiled  for  the  Use  of  the  Students  of  Bishop's 
College,  Calcutta ;  now  revised  and  reprinted.  By  W.  H.  Mill,  D.D.,  late  Principal 
of  Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

London:  Ritixgtons,  Waterloo-place;  and  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  Cambridge, 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  LENT,  1845,  and  on  several 

former  Occasions,  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  12s. _ _ 


In  12mo,  price  7s.  6d.,  the  Fifth  Edition  of 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  THEOLOGY; 

containing  an  Abridgment  of  Bishop  Tomline’s  Elements;  an  Analysis  of  Paley’s 
Evidences;  a  Summary  of  Pearson  on  the  Creed;  and  a  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  chiefly  from  Burnet;  Notices  of  Jewish  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  Ac.  By 
the  late  Rev.  J.  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge;  Head  Master  of 
Homcastle  Grammar  School. 

Ritingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  A  COMPENDIUM  OF  RUDIMENTS  IN  THEOLOGY; 

containing  a  Digest  of  Butler’s  Analogy ;  an  Epitome  of  Graves  on  the  Pentateuch; 
and  an  Analysis  of  Newton  on  the  Prophecies.  In  12mo.  Second  Edition.  8s. 

2.  A  DIGEST  OF  HOOKER’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY, 

In  12mo,  8s, 


THE  ONLY  AUTHORIZED  AND  COMPLETE  TRANSLATION. 

This  day,  Demy  8vo,  price  Is. 

A  DEBATE  ON  INDIA  IN  THE  ENGLISH  PARLIAMENT. 

By  M.  le  Comte  re  Montalembert.  Translated,  by  permission  of  M.  dc 
Montalembert,  from  the  Correspondant  of  October  29th,  1853. 

London:  Published  at  the  Olficc  of  “ Tee  Continental  Review,”  1a,  Eedford- 
strect,  Strand;  and  Sold  by  W.  Jeffs,  Foreign  Bookseller,  15,  Burlington-arcade ; 
and  69,  King’s-road,  Brighton.  


A  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  T.  Hewitt  Key,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Comparative  Grammar,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Junior  School,  in  University 
College.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  8s. 

London  :  Bell  and  Daldy,  ISO,  Fleet-street. 


A 


SHORT  LATIN  GRAMMAR  for  Schools.  By  T.  II.  Key, 

M.A.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

London :  Bell  and  Dauby,  186,  Fleet-street. 


Just  published,  Vol.  II.,  Second  Series  (being  Vol.  V.  ofthe  Sermons),  price  Es. 

Sermons  preached  in  betiiesda  chapel,  Dublin, 

by  the  late  W.  II.  Krause,  A.M.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  C.  S.  Stanford,  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  Thomas's. 

Dublin  :  George  Herbert,  117,  Grafton-street. 

London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.;  and  J.  Nisbet  and  Co. _ 


GUTCH’S  SCIENTIFIC  POCKET-BOOK. 

Now  ready,  price  3s.  6d.,  roan  tuck, 

Literary  and  scientific  register  and 

ALMANACK  for  1859;  with  an  ample  Collection  of  Useful  Statistical  and 
Miscellaneous  Tables.  Dedicated,  by  special  permission,  to  1I.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort. 
By  J.  W.  G.  Gutch,  M.R.C.S.L.,  F.L.S.,  late  Foreign  Service  Queen’s  Messenger. 

As  perfect  a  compendium  of  useful  knowledge  in  connexion  with  literature,  science, 
and  the  arts,  as  it  is  necessary  everybody  should  have  acquaintance  with.” — Times. 

London  :  YV.  Kent  and  Co.  (late  David  Bogue),  Fleet-street. _ 


s 


Now  ready,  price  3s.  6d.,  extra  cloth,  gilt, 

ketches  from  the  heart  and  songs  for  the 

COUNTRY’.  ByL.  J. 

“  The  best  of  men 

That  e’er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer, 

A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit, 

The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed." — Thomas  Dekkeb. 
London:  Atlott  and  Son,  8,  Paternoster-row. 


NEYV  YVORK  BY  ALASTOB. 

In  Po6t  8vo,  price  4s. 

CALEB  REDIVIVUS.  By  Alastor,  Author  of  “  Poems  by 

Alastor 

“This  remarkably  clever  and  interesting  production  is  designed  as  a  sequel  to 
1  Caleb  Williams.’  It  contains  numerous  passages  of  eloquent  and  energetic  com¬ 
position,  reflective  and  descriptive,  and  is  written  in  a  fine  meditative  spirit,  with  great 
beauty  both  of  sentiment  and  expression.” — Morning  Post. 

Saunders  and  Otlky,  Publishers,  Conduit-street. 


Just  published,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

PHE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.  By  T. 

JL  H.  Tanner,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  late 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  &c. 

“  We  have  much  satisfaction  in  cordially  recommending  the  book  as  one  of  the  most 
enreful,  accurate,  and  accessible  manuals  on  the  subject.”  —  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journul,  August,  1858. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OE  MEDICINE.  Third 

Edition,  revised  and  improved.  4s.  Gd. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL 

DIAGNOSIS.  3s.  Gd. 

MEMORANDA  ON  POISONS.  Is. 

London :  Henry  Renshaw,  356,  Strand. 


Just  published,  Tenth  Edition,  price  Is. 

ON  THE  LOSS  OF  TEETH.  And  as  now  restored  bv  the 
NEW  PATENT  SYSTEM  OF  SELF-ADHESION,  YVITHOUT  SPRINGS, 
YVIRES,  OR  LIGATURES,  and  also  without  extracting  any  Teeth  or  Roots,  or  any 
painful  operation ;  the  result  of  twenty  years’  practice,  by  Thomas  Howard,  Surgeon- 
Dentist  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  invention  is  of  importance  to 
many  persons,  and  those  interested  in  it  should  read  this  Treatise. — Siaifkin  and 
Mausuall,  and  all  Booksellers;  or  sent  free  by  Post,  by  Mr.  Howard,  17,  George- 
strect,  Hanovcr-squarc. _ _ 


Now  ready,  in  1  Vol.  Folio,  strongly  hound  in  cloth,  price  25s.,  post  free, 

rpni  PARLIAMENTARY  REMEMBRANCER. 

L  Vol.  I.,  containing  the  complete  History  of  the  Proceedings  of  Parliament  in  the 
Session  of  1857-8;  with  Notes  Explanatory  and  Illustrative,  and  a  full  Index.  Con¬ 
ducted  by  Toulmin  Smith,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.— Orders  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  John  E. 
Taylor,  10,  Little  Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  London,  YV.C. _ 

r I Unr MINUTES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OE  COUNCIL  ON 

X  EDUCATION,  for  1857-8,  in  8vo. 

1.  Correspondence,  Financial  and  Statistical  Tables,  and  Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s 

Inspectors  of  Schools,  not  including  Poor  Law  and  Reformatory  Schools; 
852  pages,  price  2s.  Cd. 

2.  Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  on  Schools  of  Parochial  Unions  (Poor  Law), 

and  on  Industrial  or  Reformatory  Schools ;  232  pages,  price  8d. 

These  Volumes,  like  other  Parliamentary  Publications,  may  be  purchased  through 
any  Bookseller  by  means  of  his  London  Agent,  or  directly,  from  Mr.  Hansard,  Printer 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  32,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  and  6,  Great  Turnstile, 
Lincoln’s  Inn-fields ;  also  from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  the  Queen’s 
Printers,  at  the  Office  for  the  Sale  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  House  of  Lords,  and  East 
Harding-street,  Fleet-street. _ _____ 

PUBLICATIONS  BY  REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 

1. 

ANNUAL  REPORT,  hein?  the  Nineteenth  of  the  REGISTRAR- 

GENERAL  OF  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS,  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  YVALES.  270  pp.,  Royal  8vo,  price  Is.  6d. 

2.  QUARTERLY  RETURN  of  ditto.  Price  4d.  per  Copy. 

3.  WEEKLY  RETURN  OF  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  IN 

LONDON.  Price  lid.  per  Copy.  _ 

The  above  and  all  descriptions  of  Parliamentary  Papers  may  be  had  at  very  low 
prices  of— 

Mr.  HANSARD,  32,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  1 
and  0,  Great  Turnstile,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields; 

Messrs.  EYRE  and  SPOTTISWOODE,  I  LONDON; 

New-strect-square,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  j 

Messrs.  LONGMAN,  Paternoster-row,  E.C.  * 

Messrs.  BLACK,  EDINBURGH;  and 
Messrs.  THOM,  y 

Messrs.  HODGES  and  SMITH,  S 

And  generally  of  all  Booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the  Country. 


N.B.— In  a  few  days  will  be  published  the  “  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions 
in  the  Year  1857.” 

Tv  le  had  ae  above. 
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NEW  WORK  BY  THE  KEV.  HE.  GUTHBIE. 

On  1st  December  will  be  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

C  H  E  I  S  T 

and  the 

INHERITANCE  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

ILLUSTRATED  IN  A  SERIES  OF  DISCOURSES  FROM  THE 
EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS. 

By  THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D.D. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

i. 

In  the  press,  the  Twenty-third  Thousand,  price  7s.  6d.,  of 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  EZEKIEL. 

ILLUSTRATED  IN  A  SERIES  OF  DISCOURSES. 

“  To  our  friends  south  of  the  Scottish  Border,  who  do  not  know  Dr.  Guthrie,  we  say, 
procure  this  .volume  and  read  it,  and  you  will  feel  that  you  have  made  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  a  man  whom  it  were  worth  while  to  go  some  distance  to  see.  British 
Quarterly  Review. 

ii. 

Fifteenth  Thousand,  Crown  8vo,  price  3s. 

THE  CITY:  ITS  SINS  AND  SORROWS. 

A  Series  oe  Discourses  from  Luke  six.  41. 

“  To  clergy  and  laity  alike  we  can  very  cordially  recommend  these  sermons  on  city 
life,  as  tending  to  elevate  the  mind,  to  enlarge  the  sympathies,  and  to  deepen  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  while  the  imagination  is  charmed,  and  the  time  passes  quickly  away. 
— Times. 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
LONDON:  LONGMAN,  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

BY 

E.  R.  HUMPHREYS,  LL.D. 

HEAD  MASTER  OF  CHELTENHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL; 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  OF  ENGLAND. 


CLASSICAL  WORKS. 

THIRD  DECADE  OF  LIVY,  with  copious  Notes  for 

Historical  Students.  Large  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

EXERCITATIONES  IAMBICH5.  Second  Edition,  much 

enlarged.  5s.  6d.  (Cambridge :  Macmillans.) 

LYRA  HELLENICA.  Translations  into  Greek  Iambics  of  all 

Passages  in  the  former  Work.  Handsomely  bound  in  Royal  8vo,  12s.  Gd.  (To  be 
obtained  from  the  Author  by  Teachers  only.) 

MANUAL  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  PROSE  COMPO¬ 

SITION.  Price  3s.  6d.  (Oxford  :  Pabker  and  Son.) 

KEY  TO  THE  MANUAL  OF  COMPOSITION. 

Price  3s.  6d.  (To  be  obtained  from  the  Author  by  Teachers  only.) 

CIVIL  SERVICE  MANUALS. 

MANUAL  OF  CIVIL  LAW.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s.  6d. 
MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  Third  Edition. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

MANUAL  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Second  Edition. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  IN  INDIA. 

Second  Edition.  Price  2s.  6d. 


LONDON :  LONGMANS  AND  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  VALUABLE  WORK  EVER  PRODUCED ! 

DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION.  Threepence 

Monthly.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts.  Part  I.  published  Nov.  1st. 
Thirty-two  pages  of  letter-press,  beautifully  printed.  Maps,  Engravings,  Prizes. 
A  Number  sent  post  free  for  Three  Stamps. 

London  :  S.  0.  Beeton,  18,  Bouverie-street,  E.C. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
WORKS  BY  MR.  BORLASE  CHILDS,  F.R.C.S.  by  Exam. 

Surgeon  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital;  Surgeon-in-Cliief  City  Police  Force,  &e. 

N  THE  IMPROVEMENT  AND  PRESERVATION  OF 

THE  FEMALE  FIGURE. 

URETHRITIS,  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES ;  with  a  Short 

Historical  Sketch  of  Syphilis. 

Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. 


LECTURES  ON  INJURIES  INCIDENTAL  TO  WARFARE. 

London:  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street,  W. 

TWO  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  TALES— also,  LESSONS  IN 

DRA  WING,  whereby  any  one  may  teach  himself  this  beautiful  art— in  CASSELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  PAPER.  'On  Thursday,  November  25th,  will  be  published, 
price  One  Penny,  No.  53,  being  the  commencement  of- a  New  Volume  (the  third  of  the 
New  Series)  of  this  increasingly  Popular  Weekly  Journal.  The  FIRST  TALE  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith,  author  of  “Smiles  and  Tears,”  Ac.,  entitled  THE 
SUBSTANCE  AND  THE  SHADOW,  which  will  he  illustrated  by  Alfred  Crowquill. 
The  SECOND  TALE,  entitled  WINNIE,  by  Felix  Stowe,  author  of“Latson.” 
_ London  :  Pettkr  and  Galpin,  La  Belle  Sauvage-yard,  E.C. _ 

HE  STATESMAN  of  THIS  DAY  (Saturday,  Nov.  20th),  price 

Fivepence,  unstamped,  contains : — The  Right  of  Search — The  French  in  Cochin 
China :  the  Real  Morrison’s  Pill — The  Gladstone  Imbroglio — The  New  Testament  v. 
Brummagem  Morality:  Bright's  History  of  England — English  Politics  from  the 
French  Stand-point  (Mr.  Miall.  M.P.,  on  Voluntaryism ;  England  the  Land  of  Freedom ; 
American  Ideas  iu  High  Quarters;  the  Political  Dissenters  Abjure  Physical  Force, 
they  merely  wish  to  Americanize  the  Church  of  England;  The  Church-rate  Question 
is  only  the  First  Step) — The  Calumniated  Cromwell — The  Jesuits  pf  Europe — 
Manhood  Suffrage,  and  the  Ballot— Thackeray  and  Yates— Suggestions  on  Church 
Reform— Results  of  Emancipation— French  and  English  Diplomacy— The  Book 
World:  The  Descendants  of  the  Stuarts,  Greathed’s  Siege  of  Delhi— Desultory 
Readings,  Ac.  Ac. — Publishing  Office,  294,  Strand,  W.C. 


NOW  READY, 

UN  DEBAT  SUR  L’INDE  AU  PARLEMENT 
ANGLAIS. 

Par  le  Comte  de  MONTALEMBERT. 

W.  JEFFS,  FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER,  BURLINGTON  ARCADE; 

AND  69,  KING’S  ROAD,  BRIGHTON. 

*m*  The  above  Work  has  hem  suppressed  in  France,  and  subjected  to 
State  prosecution. 

Just  published,  Vol.  I.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  21s. 

(to  be  completed  in  4  Vols.) 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

CIVIL  AND  MILITARY, 

RELIGIOUS,  INTELLECTUAL,  AND  SOCIAL. 

FROM  THE 

EAELIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  WAR. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ANNOTATIONS 

FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  RECENT  DISTINGUISHED  HISTORIANS. 

EDITED  BY  THE 

REY.  THOMAS  THOMSON. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY 

ABOVE  ORE  THOUSAND  ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD  AND  STEEL. 


BLACKIE  AND  SON,  WARWICK  SQUARE,  CITY,  LONDON; 
AND  GLASGOW  AND  EDINBURGH. 


On  Wednesday,  in  Fcap.  8vo, 

THE  AUTOCRAT  OE  THE  BREAKEAST  TABLE. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  BOSWELL. 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES, 

AUTHOR  OE  “  ASTR.EA,”  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

“  For  wit.  Holmes  easily  surpasses  all  his  contemporaries.  His  humour  is  so 
grotesque  and  queer,  that  it  reminds  one  of  the  follies  of  Puck,  and  deep  pathos 
mingles  with  it  so  naturally,  that  when  the  reader’s  eyes  are  brimming  with  tears,  he 
knows  not  whether  they  have  their  source  in  sorrow  or  in  laughter.” — North  American 

“  No  magazine  articles  in  America,  and  hardly  any  in  England,  ever  attracted  such 
universal  attention.  The  ‘  Autocrat’  has  undivided  sway  over  all  hearts,  wherever 
true  wit,  genial  humour,  acute  observation  of  nature  and  society,  and  poetry  of  the 
highest  order,  are  appreciated.  The  publishers  believe  this  will  become  emphatically 
a  household  book.”— Note  by  the  American  Publishers. 


EDINBURGH:  ALEXANDER  STRAHAN  AND  CO. 
LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


THIRD  THOUSAND. 

In  Small  Octavo,  price  2s.  6d.,  neatly  bound, 

LIFE  THOUGHTS. 

By  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

‘“Life  Thoughts’  is  a  suggestive  volume,  full  of  sprightliness  and  wisdom,  and 
adapted  to  a  variety  of  minds.  It  contains  many  beautiful  images,  striking  and  appro¬ 
priate  illustrations,  and  is  often  eloquent  from  the  force  of  embodied  truth." — Eclectic 
Review  for  November.  _ _ 

EDINBURGH:  ALEXANDER  STRAHAN  AND  CO. 

LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  FOR  THE  SEASON, 

Published  this  day,  in  1  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  with  Thirty  Illustrations,  beautifully 
bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  TRAVELS  AND  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES 
OE  BARON  MUNCHAUSEN. 

The  above  old  favourite,  in  a  new  dress,  will  be  gladly  welcomed,  a  good  edition  of 
the  work  having  long  been  wanted.  It  is  now  offered  illustrated  with  inimitable 
humour  by  Alfred  Crowquill,  in  Ten  Chromo-lithograpliic  Plates,  and  Twenty 
Woodcuts.  The  binding  has  been  executed  by  the  Messrs.  W estley  in  their  best  style. 


TRUBNER  AND  CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

NEW  WORK  ON  MEXICO. 

COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  HUMBOLDT. 


MEXICO  AND  THE  MEXICANS: 

LANDSCAPES  AND  POPULAR  SKETCHES. 

By  C.  SARTORIUS. 

With  Steel  Engravings  by  distinguished  Artists  from  Original  Designs 
by  MARITZ  RUGENDAS. 

One  splendid  4to  Vol.,  200  pages  of  Letter-press,  and  18  Engravings,  price  18s. 

“  You  have  asked  for  my  opinion  of  Sartorius’  Book  on  Mexico;  with  pleasure  I  comply 
with  your  request,  since  I  have  derived  great  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  the  book. 
I  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  most  original  work  written  about  New  Spain 
since  the  Essai  Politique  of  Baron  Humboldt,  and  as  it  treats  about  matters  which  the 
greatest  of  travellers  has  scarce  touched  upon,  it  may  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
political  essay  in  originality  and  observation.  It  is  certainly  the  only  book  upon 
Mexico  (known  to  me)  at  all  worthy  of  such  companionship ;  of  course  the  character 
of  the  two  books  is  widely  different,  and  Humboldt’s  work  may  be  regarded  as  the 
massive  frame,  which  the  later  observer  has  tilled  with  a  flowery  picture  ot  detail ;  after 
having  read  some  scores  of  books  upon  Mexico  and  its  people,  alike  flippant,  vapid, 
and  gossipy,  it  is  refreshing  to  peruse  a  work  of  such  original  and  varied  observation. 
— Extract  from  a  letter  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid  to  the  Publishers. 


TRUBNER  AND  CO.,  60,  FATE RX OST E R  ROW. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


i. 

TYIARY  of  a  JOURNEY  from  the  MISSISSIPPI 

-T'  to  the  COASTS  of  the  PACIFIC.  By  B.  Mollhausen.  With 
Introduction  by  Baron  Humboldt.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Sinnett.  With 
Map,  Illustrations  in  Colours,  and  Wood  Engravings.  2  vols.  8vo,  30s. 


T^ROM  NEW  YORK  TO  DELHI,  BY  WAY  OF 

BIO  DE  JANEIRO,  AUSTEALIA,  and  CHINA.  By  Robert  B. 
Mintcen,  Jun.  Post  8vo,  with  Map  of  India,  price  7s.  6d- 

3. 

T  ETTERS  WRITTEN  DURING  THE  SIEGE 

OF  DELHI.  By  H.  H.  Greathed,  late  Commissioner  and  Political 
Agent  of  Delhi.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  Post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

4. 

TTISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA; 

or,  The  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  By  Major  Whitworth 
Pobtee,  Eoyal  Engineers.  2  vols.  8vo.  [Ire  a  few  days. 


ATEMOIR  OF  THOMAS  UWINS, 

Uwiks.  With  his  Letters  from  Italy,  and  his 


R.A.  By  Mrs. 

his  Correspondence  with 
Artists  and  other  eminent  Persons.  2  vols.  Post  8vo,  price  18s. 

[Ore  Wednesday  next. 

6. 

T  IFE  of  MARY  ANNE  SCHIMMELPENNINCK, 

Author  of  “  Select  Memoirs  of  Port-BoyaL”  Edited  by  her  Eolation, 
C.  C.  Harbin.  Second  Edition.  Complete  in  1  Vol.,  with  Portrait.  Post 
8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

7. 

Q  ELECT  MEMOIRS  OF  PORT-ROYAL ;  including 

^  the  Tour  to  Alet,  Visit  to  Port-Eoyal,  Gift  of  an  Abbess,  Biographical 
Notices,  &c.  By  Mart  Anne  Schimmelpenninck.  Fifth  Edition.  3  Vols. 
Post  8vo. 

8. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  CAPT.  W.  THORNTON  BATE, 

E.N.  By  the  Eev.  John  Baillie,  Gonv.  and  C'aius  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
Author  of  “Memoirs  of  Hewitson,”  “  Memoir  of  Adelaide  Newton,”  &c. 
Fcap.  8vo.  [ Nearly  ready. 

9. 

rrHE  AFTERNOON  OF  UNMARRIED  LIFE. 

-®-  By  the  Author  of  “  Morning  Clouds.”  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

10. 

T'HOMAS  RAIKES'S  JOURNAL,  from  1831  to 


1817.  Third  Edition.  Complete  in  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo,  with  Three 
Portraits,  price  12s. 

11. 

iRAGO’S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  Yol.  II. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  W.  H.  Smyth,  For.  Sec.  E.S.;  and  Eobebt 
Grant,  M.A.  8vo,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  [Ore  Friday  next. 

12. 

pHYMICAL,  NATURAL,  AND  PHYSICAL 

MAGIC,  for  the  Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  J uveniles  during 
the  Holidays.  By  Septimus  Piesse,  Analytical  Chemist.  With  an  Invisible 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth  (harlequin  pattern). 

13. 

rIE  ADMINISTRATION  and  ORGANISATION 

of  the  BEITISH  AEMY,  with  reference  to  FINANCE  and  SUPPLY. 
By  Edward  B.  de  Fonblanque,  Assistant-Commissary-General.  8ro. 
price  12s. 

14. 

HPHE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  By  Eyre  Evans 

Crowe.  Vol.  I.  8vo,  price  14s. 

15. 

T  ORD  BACON'S  WORKS.  Edited  by  Messrs. 

Ellis,  Spedding,  and  Heath.  Vol.  VI.  8vo,  18s. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of  this  ,  be  published  in  November,  will  be  given 
edition  contain  the  whole  ol  Lord  Bacon’s  the  remainder  of  the  literary  works  (con- 
literary  and  professional  works.  Vol.  VI.  sisting  of  the  Dialogue  of  a  Holy  War,  the 
comprises  the  History  of  Henry  VII.  (with  Apophthegms,  the  Meditationen  Sacra,  the 
copious  Historical  Notes)  and  the  rest  of  ;  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  the  Translation 
Bacon’s  historical  writings;  the  Essays,  of  certain  Psalms,  and  a  few  minor  pieces 
with  an  Appendix  containing  a  reprint  !  belonging  to  this  division) ;  all  edited  by 
literatim  of  the  editions  of  1597  and  1612;  Mr.  Spedding,  accompanied  by  the  profes- 
and  the  De  Sapientia  Veterum,  with  a  '  sional  works,  edited  by  Mr.  Heath;  and 
new  English  translation.  In  Vol.  VII.,  to  '  followed  by  an  Index  to  the  two  volumes. 


Albemable-street, 
November,  1868. 

ME.  MURRAY’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster-bow. 


THIS  DAT. 

THE  ITALIAN  VALLEYS  OF  THE  ALPS.  A 

Tour  through  all  the  Romantic  and  less  frequented  .“Vais”  of  Northern 
Piedmont.  By  Eev.  S.  W.  King.  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  18s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  AFGHANS.  By  J.  P. 

Ferries,  Author  of cc  Caravan  Wanderings  in  Persia.”  8vo,  21s. 

in. 

THE  MISSIONARY  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

Three  Visits  to  Madagascar  during  1853-56.  With  Notices  of  the 
People,  Natural  History,  &c.  By  Eev.  William  Ellis,  Author  of 
“  Polynesian  Researches.”  Illustrations.  8vo,  16s. 

IV. 

THE  FOREST  OF  DEAN.  An  Historical  and 

Descriptive  Account.  By  Eev.  H.  G.  Nicholls.  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Death  of  Lord 
Tenterden.  Bv  Lord  Campbell.  Second  Edition.  3  Vols.  8 vo,  42s. 


SHALL  AND  WILL;  or,  Two  Chapters  on  Future 

Auxiliary  Verbs.  By  Sir  Edmund  Head.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.8vo,4a. 

VII, 

A  SECOND  SERIES  OF  PLAIN  SERMONS, 

Preached  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  the  late  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D. 
Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

VIII. 

LORD  DUFFERIN'S  YACHT  VOYAGE  TO 

ICELAND,  JAN  MAYEN,  AND  SPITZBERGEN.  Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  9s. 

IX. 

ONCE  UPON  A  TIME.  By  Charles  Knight. 

Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

from  the  Apostolic  Age  to  a.d.  690.  By  Bev.  J.  C.  Bobertson, 
Second  Edition.  8vo,  16s. 

XI. 

KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER.  A  View  of  the  Pro¬ 
ductive  Forces  of  Modern  Society.  By  Charles  Knight.  Sccpnd 
Edition.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

NEXT  WEEK. 

ON  NAVAL  WARFARE  WITH  STEAM. 

By  General  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart.  Woodcuts.  8vo. 

ii. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  WATT  (the  Inventor  of  the 

Modern  Steam  Engine).  With  selections  from  his  Correspondence. 
By  James  P.  Muirhead.  Portrait  and  Woodcuts.  8vo,  16s. 

in. 

ON  COLOUR;  AND  ON  THE  NECESSITY 

FOE  A  GENEEAL  DIFFUSION  OF  TASTE  AMONG  ALL 
CLASSES.  By  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson.  With  Coloured  Illustrations 
and  Woodcuts.  8vo,  18s. 

RA  WLIN  SON'S  TRANSLATION  OF  HERO- 

DOTUS.  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Vol.  III.  (To  be  completed  in  Four 
Vols.)  8vo,  18s. 

THE  MARQUIS  CORNWALLIS'S  Corre¬ 
spondence  AND  PAPERS,  relating  to  India,  America,  Ireland, 
Peace  of  Amiens,  &c.  Edited  by  Charles  Eoss,  Esq.  Portrait  and 
Maps.  3  Vols.  8vo. 

VI. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HUME.  A  History  of  England. 

By  David  Hume,  abridged,  and  continued  to  the  present  time.  Wood¬ 
cuts.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

SILURIA :  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLDEST 

KNOWN  ROCKS  CONTAINING  ORGANIC  REMAINS.  By  Sir 
E.  Murchison.  Third  Edition.  Maps  and  Plates.  8vo. 

VIII. 

HOUSEHOLD  SURGERY ;  or,  Hints  on  Emergencies. 

By  John  F.  South,  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  Seventeenth 
Thousand.  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  8vo. 
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MACMILLAN  AND  CO., 

CAMBRIDGE,  AND  23,  HENRIETTA  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON, 

WILL  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING  IN  A  FEW  DAYS:— 

SCOURING  OF  THE  WHITE  HORSE;  or,  the 

Lon"  Vacation  Ramble  of  a  London  Clerk.  By  the  Author  of  “Tom 
Brown’s  School  Days.”  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle, 
engraved  by  Linton.  Imperial  16mo,  printed  on  toned  paper  by  Clay, 
ana  bound  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  leaves. 

II. 

THE  HEROES;  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my 

Children.  By  Charles  Kingsley,  Rector  of  Eversley.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Royal  16mo,  with  Illustrations,  engraved  by  Whymper, 
extra  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  5s. 

hi. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON,  Narrated  in 

Connexion  with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of  his 
Time.  By  David  Masson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
University  College,  London.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  With  Two  Portraits. 

IV. 

FOUR  MONTHS  IN  ALGERIA,  WITH  A  VISIT 

to  CARTHAGE.  By  Joseph  Williams  Blakesley,  B.D.,  Vicar  of 
Ware,  Herts,  and  sometime  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations  after  Photographs.  8vo,  cloth. 

v. 

DAYS  OF  OLD.  '  Three  Tales  of  Old  English  History 

for  the  Young.  By  the  Author  of  “  Ruth  and  her  Friends”  Royal  16mo, 
with  a  Frontispiece  by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  engraved  by  Linton.  5s. 

CONTENTS. 

CARADOC  AND  DEVA.  A  story  of  the  Druids. 

WULFGAR  AND  THE  EARL.  A  Story  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
ROLAND.  A  Story  of  the  Crusades. 

AGNES  HOPETOUN’S  SCHOOLS  AND 

HOLIDAYS.  The  Experiences  of  a  Little  Girl.  A  Story  for  Girls. 
By  the  Author  of  “  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland.”  Royal  16mo. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

PRINTED  FOR 

WALTON  AND  MABERLY, 

UPPER  GOWER  STREET; 

AND  IVY  LANE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


ELEMENTS  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 

By  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  the  “  English  Language,”  &c.  8vo. 

[. Preparing . 

LIEBIG’S  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY, 

in  its  Eelations  to  Physiology,  Dietetics,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Political 
Economy.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  by  John  Blyih,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  1  Vol.  Crown  8vo. 

[In  November. 

LETTERS  ON  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL 

AGRICULTURE.  By  Justus  vox  Liebig.  Edited  by  Dr.  Bbyth.  1  Vol. 
Crown  8vo.  (Uniform  with  the  “  Chemical  Letters.”)  [In  the  press. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Dr.  Lardner. 

Extensively  Illustrated.  1  Vol.,  3s.  6d.  [Early  in  December. 

SCHOOL  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE,  adapted  for  General  Use.  By  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham  and  an  Experienced 
Teacher.  Fcap.  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

ON  GOUT;  ITS  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT, 

including  the  Diseases  commonly  known  as  Rheumatic  Gout  By  A  B.  Gabrod, 
M  D  Physician  to  University  College  Hospital.  With  Coloured  and  other 
Illustrations.  1  Vol.  [In  the  press. 

RE-ISSUE  OE 

DR.  LARDNER’S  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND 

ART.  Embracing  Papers  on  the  following  Subjects:— 


A 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NOW  READY  :— 

i. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

RUTH  AND  HER  FRIENDS.  A  Story  for  Girls. 

With  a  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

“  A  book  which  girls  will  read  with  avidity,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  profit  by.” — 
IAtera/ry  Churchman. 

“  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  more  intellectual  power  and  healthful  sentiment  gone  to 
the  production  of  a  story  for  girls ;  and  we  wish  all  the  girls  in  the  land  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  it,” — Nonconformist . 

II. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

GLAUCUS;  or  Wonders  of  the  Shore.  By 

Charles  Kingsley,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Eversley,  Author  of  “Westward 
Ho  !”  &c.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Coloured  Plates  of  the  objects 
mentioned  in  the  Work.  Accompanied  by  Descriptions.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  6s.  6d. 

The  Illustrated  Appendix  may  he  had  separately,  price  3s.  6d. 

ill. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

WESTWARD  HO  !  or  the  Voyages  and  Adventures 

of  Sir  Amyas  Leigh,  Knight  of  Burrough,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  in  the 
Reign  of  Her  Most  Glorious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Charles 
Kingsley,  Rector  of  Eversley.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

IV. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

TWO  YEARS  AGO.  By  Charles  Kingsley, 

Rector  of  Eversley.  3  Vols.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31s.  6d. 

BRITISH  INDIA:  ITS  RACES  AND  HISTORY. 

A  Series  of  Lectures.  By  John  Malcolm  Ludlow,  Barrister-at-Law. 

2  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

“  The  best  historical  Indian  manual  existing.” — Examiner. 

VI. 

SIXTH  EDITION. 

TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  An  Old  Boy. 

With  a  new  Preface.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

The  New  Preface  may  he  had  separately  by  purchasers  of  former 
editions,  on  application  to  their  respective  Booksellers. 

VII. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO.  Translated  into 

English.  With  Analysis  and  Notes.  By  John  Llewellyn  Davies, 
M.A.,  and  David  James  Vaughan,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 
Second  Edition.  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

VIII. 

SCHOOL  SONGS.  A  Collection  of  Songs,^  Original 

and  Selected,  with  the  Music ;  arranged  for  four  Voices.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Thring,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School;  and 
Herr  Riccius.  Small  Folio,  7s.  6d. 


The  Planets :  are  they  In¬ 
habited  Worlds? 

Weather  Prognostics. 
Popular  Fallacies  in  Ques¬ 
tions  of  Physical  Science. 
Latitudes  and  Longitudes. 
Lunar  Influences. — Light 
Meteoric  Stones  and  Shoot¬ 
ing  Stars. 

Railway  Accidents. 

Common  Things :  Air. 
Locomotion  in  the  United 
States. 

Cometary  Influences. 
Common  Things :  Water. 
The  Potter’s  Art. 

Common  Things :  Fire. 
Locomotion  and  Transport. 
CommonThings:  The  Earth. 
The  Electric  Telegraph. 
Terrestrial  Heat. 

The  Sun. — The  Moon. 
Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes. 


Barometer,  Safety  Lamp, 
and  Whitworth's  Micro¬ 
metric  Apparatus. 
Steam.—1 The  Steam-Engine. 
The  Eye. — Time. 

The  Atmosphere. 

Common  Things:  Pumps. 


Common  Things:  Man. 

‘  Magnifying  Glasses. 

Instinct  and  Intelligence, 
i  The  Solar  Microscope. 

|  The  Camera  Lucida. 

The  Magic  Lantern. 

The  Camera  Obseura. 


UUIUUIUU  luiiigo-  ^  — - - 

CommonThings:  Spectacles,  The  Microscope. 

mi  .  r  !  •  a  _  rrV,A  C  r,f 


The  Kaleidoscope. 

Clocks  and  Watches. 

Locomotive —  Thermometer 

Microscopic  Drawing  and 
Engraving. 

Hew  Planets:  Leverrierand 
Adams’s  Planet. 

Magnitude  and  Minuteness. 

CommonThings:  The  Alma¬ 
nack. 

Optical  Images.— The  Tides. 

Howto  observe  the  Heavens 

Common  Things:  The  Look¬ 
ing-Glass. 


The  Surface  of  the  Earth, 
or  First  Notions  of  Geo- 
graphy. 

Science  and  Poetry. 

The  Bee  and  White  Ants. 

Steam  Navigation. 

Electro-Motive  Power. 

Thunder,  Lightning,  and 
the  Aurora  Borealis. 

The  Printing  Press. 

The  Crust  of  the  Earth. 

The  Stereoscope. 

Sound. 

The  Pre-Adamite  Earth. 

Eclipses. — Comets. 


, i  Stellar  Universe.— Colour. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1858,  Part  I.,  price  6d.  (Monthly), 
and  No.  I.,  price  Id.  (Weekly). 

“The  ‘Museum  of  Scieuee  and  Art’  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  that  has 
ever  been  made  to  the  Scientific  Instruction  of  every  class  of  society.”— Sir  David 
Beewstee  in  the  Nortk  British  Review. 

*  *  The  Work  may  also  be  had  Complete  in  Twelve  Single  Volumes,  price  18s., 
or  six  Double  Ones,  £1  Is.,  in  scarlet  cloth;  also  half-bound  morocco,  £1 11s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  including  the  Principles  of 

Grammatical  Analysis.  By  C.  P.  Mason,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College, 
London.  12rao,  3s.  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  ROOTS,  in  a  Selection  of  Texts, 

giving  the  power  of  reading  the  whole  Greek  Testament  without  difficulty.  With 
Grammatical  Notes  and  a  Parsing  Lexicon,  associating  the  Greek  Primitives  with 
English  Derivatives.  By  G,  K.  Gillespie,  A.M.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

LARDNER’S  HAND-BOOK  OF  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY.  1331  Illustrations.  4  Vols.,  20s.  cloth.  Sold  separately  as 
under : — 

MECHANICS,  with  357  Illustrations . . . . .  1  Vol.,  5s. 

HYDROSTATICS,  PNEUMATICS,  and  HEAT,  292  Illustrations .  1  Vol,  5s. 

OPTICS,  with  290  Illustrations  . '  .  .  1  Voi,  5s. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  and  ACOUSTICS,  395  Illustrations...  1  Vol,  5s. 

LARDNER’S  HAND-BOOK  OF  ASTRONOMY.  In 

2  Vols,  each  5s.  With  37  Plates,  and  upwards  of  200  Illustrations  on  Wood. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By 

Dr.  Lardner.  328  Illustrations.  12mo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

“  This  will  be  a  very  convenient  class-book  for  junior  students  in  private  schools. 
It  is  intended  to  convey  in  clear  and  concise  terms  general  notions  of  all  the  principal 
divisions  of  Physical  Science,  illustrated  largely  by  diagrams.  These  diagrams  exhibit 
the  forms  and  arrangement  of  apparatus,  and  the  manner  of  performing  the  most 
important  experiments.  Dr.  Lardner’s  powers  of  simplification  are  extraordinary, 
and  qualify  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for  service  in  this  form.’  British  Quarterly 
Review . 

ANIMAL  PHYSICS;  or,  the  Body  and  its  Functions 

Familiarly  Explained.  By  Dr.  Lasdner.  1  Vol.  Small  Svo,  with  upwards  oi 
500  Illustrations.  12s.  6d. 

“  We  can  strongly  recommend  this  volume,  perfect  in  accuracy  and  arrangement,  as 
affording  an  excellent  yet  strictly  popular  view  of  Animal  Physios— a  subject  which, 
we  doubt  not,  must  now  become  a  part  of  general  education.  It  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  well-executed  woodcuts;  and,  from  its  completeness  throughout,  we  expeet 
to  see  it  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  all  schools  of  preliminary  instruction  for  those  who 
are  to  he  educated  for  any  of  the  learned  professions.”— Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Medical  Science. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

By  Dr.  Labdneb.  (Chiefly  taken  from  the  “  Animal  Physics.”)  190  Illustrations. 
12mo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

GREGORY’S  HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  For 

the  Use  of  Students.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Complete  in  One 
Thick  Volume,  Small  8vo,  18s.  cloth. 

Sold  also  in  2  Vols,  separately, 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  6s.  Gd. 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  12s. 
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PRESENTS  AND  PRIZES. 


1. 

SABBATH  BELLS  CHIMED  BY  THE  POETS.  With 

16  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster. 

“  Sundays  observe — think,  when  the  bells  do  ehirae, 

’Tis  angels'  music.” — Geobge  Hekbkkt. 

Second  Edition.  Ornamental  cloth,  10s.  6d. ;  morocco,  21s. 

2, 

VERSES  FOR  HOLY  SEASON'S.  By  C.  F.  H.,  Author 

of  “  Hymns  for  Little  Children.”  Edited  by  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. ;  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

3. 

LEGENDS  AND  LYRICS.  By  Adelaide  Anne  Pkoctek. 

Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  os. 

“  It  entitles  Miss  Procter  to  a  place  among  those  who  sing  out  of  the  fulness  of 
a  thoughtful  heart,  and  not  merely  because  they  have  the  restless  brain  and  glib 
tongue  of  the  mocking-bird/' — Athcnaum. 

4. 

MALLET’S  POEMS.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by 

F.  Divsdai.e,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

“  Clear,  minute,  exhaustive." — Athenceum. 


o. 

THE  NEW  ALDINE  EDITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

AKENSIDES  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Memoir  by 

the  Rev.  A.  Dycb,  and  additional  Letters,  carefully  revised.  5s.;  antique  calf,  or 
moroeeo,  10s.  6d. 

COLLINS’S  POEMS.  With  Memoir  aud  Notes  by  W.  Mot 

Thomas,  Esq.  3s.  6d. ;  antique  calf,  or  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

GRAY’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Notes  and  Memoir 

by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford.  5s.  ;  antique  calf,  or  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  POEMS.  With  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 

A.  Dyce.  5s.  ;  antique  calf,  or  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

YOUJNG  S  POEMS.  With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  John 

Miifobd,  and  additional  Poems.  2  Vols.,  10s. ;  antique  calf,  or  morocco,  21s. 

THOMSON’S  POEMS.  With  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas, 

ami  additional  Poems,  the  whole  very  carefully  revised,  and  the  Memoir  annotated 
by  Peter  Cunningham,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  2  Vols.  [/„  the  press. 
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THE  FAVOURITES  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON  AND  THEIR 
APOLOGISTS. 

A  FEW  only  of  the  Palmerstonian  organs  have  been  rash 
enough  to  undertake  a  defence  of  the  Compiegne  visit. 
The  more  discreet  and  intelligent  believers  in  the  “  spirited 
“  foreign  policy”  have  justly  deemed  it  more  politic  to  hold 
their  peace,  hoping  probably  that  they  might  obtain  from 
oblivion  an  amnesty  which  was  not  likely  to  be  extorted 
by  a  formal  apology.  Two  or  three  journals  only,  which  are 
morally  or  physically  incapacitated  from  forming  a  just 
appreciation  of  public  opinion,  have  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
tenuate  an  act  which,  according  to  the  diversity  of  political 
sympathies,  is  everywhere  characterized  either  as  a  grave 
offence  or  a  lamentable  imprudence.  The  Record,  not  being 
of  “  the  children  of  this  world,”  probably  ranks  as  a  virtue  the 
very  certain  fact  that  it  is  not  “  wise  in  its  generation.”  Our 
religious  contemporary  is  satisfied  to  be  faithful  to  the  end 
in  its  testimony  to  the  “  Alan  of  God.”  Having  swallowed 
a  camel  or  two  in  its  time,  it  is  too  sincex-e  to  strain  at  an  odd 
gnat.  We  can  liai'dly  expect  the  apologists  of  Lord 
Clanricarde  to  be  very  hard  upon  Louis  Napoleon. 
The  animosity  of  the  truly  pious  against  their  heretical 
brethren  has  laid  up  for  them  such  a  store  of  super¬ 
erogatory  virtue  that  they  can  afford  to  squander  a  little 
of  their  superfluous  merit  in  petting  sinners.  Louis  XIV. 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  complaisant  confessor  amongst 
his  faithful  Jesuits.  We  have  no  Jesuits,  and  we  hope  that 
we  have  got  rid  of  the  confessional  in  this  country.  But  the 
necessities  to  which  they  ministered  are  amply  satisfied,  for 
Lord  Palmerston  and  his  friends  receive  absolution  regularly 
three  days  a  week  in  the  columns  of  the  Record. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  argue  the  question  with  our 
religious  contemporary — principally  because  he  does  not 
condescend  to  such  fleshly  weapons  as  argument,  and  also 
because  we  know  that  his  faith  in  the  loaves  and  fishes 
(such  is  the  force  of  remembered  deaneries  and  expected 
bishoprics)  is  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  our  sceptical  ratio¬ 
cinations.  Like  most  theological  and  infallible  authorities, 
he  rests  his  judgment  on  a  statement  which  is  notoriously 
inaccurate.  We  are  told  that  the  invitation  of  an  allied 
Sovereign  is  a  command  which  every  Englishman  is  bound  to 
obey.  Through  what  channel  the  Record  derives  its  fami¬ 
liarity  with  Court  etiquette  we  can  only  conjecture.  We 
venture,  with  great  submission,  however,  to  suggest 
that  the  “  serious  footman  ”  has  been  mistaken  on 
this  occasion.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  believe 
that  the  Record,  reserves  its  infallibility  for  its  theo¬ 
logical  opinions,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  question 
the  correctness  of  its  fashionable  intelligence.  The 
hair  of  Jenkins  himself  must  have  stood  on  end  at  so 
shocking  a  blunder.  We  beg  to  assure  our  pious  contem¬ 
porary  that  no  Englishman  is  bound  to  accept  an  invitation 
as  a  command  from  any  Sovereign  but  his  own.  Indeed, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Record  would  be  practically  so  incon¬ 
venient  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  would  work. 
All  the  Sovereigns,  not  only  of  Europe  but  of  the  world,  are 
happily  at  this  moment  our  allies.  But  in  the  time  of  peace 
it  would  seem  no  man  is  safe  in  his  own  house.  On  the  Record's 
theory,  nothing  but  universal  war  could  protect  any  individual 
from  commands  which  might  amount  to  perpetual  expatriation. 
If  this  be  so,  the  field  of  diplomacy  may  be  largely  extended 
by  an  acute  Administration.  Perhaps  our  Ambassador  at  Rio 
has  been  already  instructed  to  procure  an  invitation  com¬ 
manding  the  attendance  of  Air.  Bright  at  the  Court  of  Brazil 
during  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  No  men  enjoy  a 
higher  reputation  for  their  social  talents  than  Lords  Pal¬ 
merston  and  Clarendon  ;  and  there  is  many  a  dull  Court  in 
Europe  which  would  be  too  happy  to  have  them  for  the 
asking.  Only  conceive  the  “  Alan  of  God”  being  distracted  in 


the  composition  of  a  treatise  on  Original  Sin  by  an  invitation 
to  a  concert  at  Stuttgart,  or  Signor  Caraffa  being  honoured 
with  the  command  of  his  Sovereign  to  request  the  attendance 
of  Lord  Clarendon  at  Naples.  Or,  to  bring  the  matter 
home  more  completely  to  the  Record's  appreciation,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  daughters  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  having 
heard  from  the  missionaries  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  a 
“  precious  vessel,”  should  insist  on  their  father  sending  him 
an  invitation  to  a  serious  tea-party  at  Pekin  in  the  midst  of 
the  Alay  meetings.  But  if  there  are  these  geographical 
obstacles  to  this  theoiy  of  passive  obedience,  what  are  we 
to  say  to  its  moral  difficulties  1  If  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  can  command  the  attendance  of  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  at  dinner,  why  may  he  not  insist  on  his  following 
him  to  the  ballet  1  If  Lord  Palmerston  may  be  made  to 
tilt  at  the  ring,  why  not  to  dance  ?  Where  does  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  “  allied  Sovereign”  cease  1  Can  he  order  the 
“  Alan  of  God”  to  confess,  or  take  him  to  the  play  on  Sun¬ 
day  ?  But  let  not  the  nerves  of  the  Reccrrd  be  too  rudely 
shaken.  The  powers  of  evil  are  not  so  potent  as  it  thinks. 
Lords  Palmerston  and  Clarendon  went  to  Compiegne  not 
because  they  need,  but  because  they  chose.  The  etiquette  of 
Coiu’ts  has  not  been  materially  changed  since  the  days  when 
Daniel  elected  to  eat  his  pulse  by  himself  rather  than 
feast  with  the  Great  King.  If  modern  Daniels  had 
followed  the  example  of  their  predecessor,  they  probably 
would  have  found  that  it  would  have  been  no  worse  for  them 
even  in  this  world. 

In  the  poverty  of  apologists  for  the  Compiegne  visit,  we 
should  be  guilty  of  partiality  if  we  omitted  all  notice  of  the 
Record’s  northern  ally,  the  Scotsman.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
Scotchmen  that  it  takes  them  a  long  time  to  make  out  a 
joke.  Our  canny  contemporary  seems  to  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  virtue  of  being  at  once  impenetrating 
and  impenetrable.  The  excellent  fooling  of  the  “  spiiited 
“  foreign  policy”  has  been  found  out,  laughed  at,  and  done 
with  in  England  nine  months  ago,  and  here  we  have  our 
good,  sturdy,  matter  of  fact,  unimpressionable  Scot  droning 
on,  quite  incapable  of  understanding  a  jest  which  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  become  quite  out  of  date.  News  travels  slowly,  and 
apparently  somewhat  irregularly,  to  the  North.  Our  con¬ 
temporary  candidly  avows  that  he  never  heard  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  addresses  of  the  French  Colonels  in  the  Moniteur, 
and  that  M.  dePersigny’s  speech  to  the  Corporation  of  London 
has  escaped  his  memory.  He  does  not  seem  even  now  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  AI.  Walewski’s  despatch.  An  accurate  copy  of  the 
Conspiracy  Bill  appears  not  yet  to  have  reached  him,  for  he 
evidently  imagines  that  it  was  specially  applied  to  foreigners 
alone.  He  undertakes  to  affirm  that  Lord  Palmerston’s 
measure  was  not  instigated  even  by  the  request  of  the  French 
Government,  from  which  we  can  only  conclude  that  our 
contemporary  never  heard  that  the  late  Alinister  avowed 
that  his  Bill  was  founded  on  the  allegation  of  AI.  Walewski, 
that  “  English  legislation  favoured  assassination” — a  state¬ 
ment  which  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  declared  himself  wholly  unable  to  deny.  How  a 
journal  which  professes  to  instruct  public  opinion  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tweed  happens  to  be  ignorant  of  facts  so 
recent  and  so  notorious,  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  Possibly 
Scotch  economy  only  permits  our  Northern  neighbours  to  learn 
the  events  of  the  day  from  the  Annual  Register,  and  they 
are  waiting  till  next  January  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
transactions  of  last  February.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe  that  reasonings  founded  on  so  complete  an  ignorance 
of  political  history  very  little  deserve  a  formal  refutation. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which  the  Scotsman  has  raised 
which  may  merit  a  somewhat  fuller  answer.  Our  contem¬ 
porary  avers  that  our  strictures  on  the  personal  intimacy  of 
English  public  men  with  foreign  Sovereigns  are  confined  to 
the  case  of  Louis  Napoleon.  This  criticism,  like  the  rest,  is 
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founded  on  an  inaccurate  statement  of  tlie  fact.  The  simple 
reply  is  that  we  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  We  have  often 
had  occasion  to  point  out  the  mischiefs  and  the  humiliations 
which  necessarily  flow  from  attempting  to  conduct  public 
a  flail's  on  the  footing  of  personal  friendships,  and  our  article 
of  last  week  contained  nothing  inconsistent  with  these  views. 
It  was  necessary  to  illustrate  our  principle  on  the  occasion  of 
its  most  flagrant  and  wanton  violation.  We  hold  it  to  be 
radically  incompatible  with  the  independence  and  usefulness 
of  an  English  public  man  to  afficher  a  private  and  personal 
intimacy  with  foreign  Courts.  There  was  a  time  when  there 
were  in  England  a  set  of  politicians  who  chose  to  designate 
themselves  as  the  “  King’s  F rieuds.”  They  have  been  branded 
with  immortal  contempt  by  the  pen  of  Burke.  But  these 
men,  scouted  and  despised  as  they  were  by  public  opinion, 
were  at  least  the  “  Friends  ”  of  the  King  of  England.  Even 
in  the  base  days  which  gave  rise  to  the  “  Thoughts  on  the 
“  Bresent  Discontents,”  we  had  not  reached  the  humiliation 
which  attaches  to  the  English  politicians  who  affect  the  title 
of  the  “  Friends  of  the  French  Emperor.”  These  personal 
relations  are  not  essential  to  the  solidity  of  national  alliances 
— on  the  contrary,  they  exercise  upon  them  a  mischievous 
and  subversive  influence.  They  are  as  dangerous  to  national 
honour  as  they  are  fatal  to  individual  independence.  It  is  all 
very  w'el!  to  say  that  particular  men  are  too  high-minded  and 
too  firm  to  be  biassed  by  such  associations.  That  has  not, 
however,  been  the  judgment  or  the  experience  of  men  who 
are  versed  in  public  affairs.  On  what  principle,  wc  should 
like  to  know,  is  it  that  no  man  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
England  is  permitted  to  accept  a  decoration  at  the  hands  of 
a  foreign  Sovereign  1  The  statesmen  who  established  this 
arbitrary  and  inflexible  rule  were  not  hoodwinked  by  the 
platitude  that  an  English  ambassador  could  not  be  bought 
by  a  bit  of  ribbon.  They  wisely  judged  that  men  who  are 
called  upon  to  dischai'ge  responsible  and  sometimes  unplea¬ 
sant  functions  at  a  foreign  Court  should  be  permitted  to 
look  to  no  fountain  of  honour  but  their  own  Sovereign. 

We  have  never  said  that  similar  intimacies  with  other 
Sovereigns  than  the  French  Emperor  would  be  legitimate 
or  desirable.  When  examples  of  relations  of  the  same 
character  established  at  Vienna  or  St.  Petersburg,  are  brought 
with  equal  prominence  into  public  notice,  we  shall  pass  upon 
them  no  different  judgment.  We  spoke  of  the  affair  of 
Compiegnc  because  it  is  a  thing  which  has  actually  occurred, 
and  because  it  is  the  most  extreme  and  disgraceful  exempli¬ 
fication  of  an  evil  which  we  universally  condemn.  What 
we  have  said — and  what  we  take  this  occasion  of  repeating — 
is  that  the  display  of  social  adulation  to  the  French  Emperor 
by  Lords  Palmerston  and  Clarendon — unworthy  at  any 
time  of  Euglish  statesmen — was  at  this  moment  a  special 
and  flagrant  outi-age  on  English  opinion.  We  are  told  that 
Louis  Napoleon  is  no  worse  than  any  other  absolute 
monarch,  and  that  his  domestic  government  is  no  affair  of 
ours.  We  deny  both  propositions.  There  ls  no  other  Sove¬ 
reign  in  Europe  whose  title  to  his  throne  is  founded  on 
perjury.  That  the  internal  government  of  France  is  no 
affair  of  ours  is  true  to  just  the  same  extent,  and  in  just  the 
same  sense,  as  it  is  true  that  we  have  no  right  to  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  the  dungeons  of  Naples  or  the  Slave  auc¬ 
tions  of  South  Carolina.  "Whether  there  are  many  people  in 
Scotland  who  would  think  it  no  disgrace  to  enjoy  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  Colonel  Waugh,  or  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with 
Simon  Legree,  we  don’t  know.  We  believe,  however,  that 
such  are  not  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  English 
people,  or  of  the  Scotch  people  either. 

But  then  our  contemporary  is  sure  that  it  is  not  Louis 
Napoleon  who  will  do  the  English  lords  harm,  but  the 
English  lords  who  will  do  Louis  Napoleon  good.  The 
scheme  and  the  apology  are  not  original.  It  is  the  old 
excuse  of  the  pious  young  lady  who  is  bent  on  marrying  a 
scapegrace — she  is  always  going  to  reform  him.  But  Lord 
Palmerston  is  neither  a  lady,  nor  is  he  young;  and  this  apo¬ 
logy  urged  in  his  behalf  sounds  more  like  the  excuse  of  the 
elderly  rake  who,  when  detected  in  questionable  haunts,  pleads 
that  he  is  bent  on  a  mission  of  conversion.  We  don’t  often 
find  that  the  objects  of  the  young  ladies’  affection,  or  of  the 
old  missionary’s  piety,  are  much  the  better  for  their  solici¬ 
tude  ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  people  who  have  a  taste  for 
trading  in  pitch  manage  to  keep  their  fingers  clean.  We  do 
not  see  much  evidence  of  that  progress  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  in  English  principles  or  English  practice,  which 
these  simple-minded  instructors  are  supposed  to  have  been 
commissioned  to  inculcate  on  the  ruler  of  France.  But  no 
man  can  have  watched  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Palmerston 


Administration  without  seeing  in  every  act  the  predominance 
of  French  influence,  and  of  subservience  to  Imperial  dictation. 
Was  it  at  the  instigation  of  the  English  Government  that  the 
fall  of  the  Malakoff  was  the  moment  chosen  for  closing  the 
Russian  war?  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  at  the  Paris  Con¬ 
ference  the  English  plenipotentiary  was  the  firm  antagonist 
of  France.  We  do  not  know  where  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  is  to  be  found.  There  was,  indeed,  one 
incident  in  these  Conferences  which  it  is  not  easy  to  forget. 
The  French  Government  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  master-stroke  in  their  conspiracy  against  liberty 
in  Europe  by  recording  on  the  protocols  of  a  European  Con¬ 
gress  an  attack  on  the  Belgian  press.  No  voice  was  raised, 
no  remonstrance  was  heard  from  the  Minister  of  a  free 
people,  in  favour  of  principles  which  lie  may  perhaps  profess 
to  respect,  but  which  he  had  not  the  spirit  to  defend.  The 
affair  of  Naples  followed  at  no  great  distance.  It  was  sub¬ 
serviency  to  French  policy,  and  the  timidity  which  dared 
not  venture  on  independent  action,  that  placed  England  in 
the  ridiculous  situation  from  which  public  impatience  at  last 
rescued  her. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  tameness  with  which  the  Wa- 
lewski  despatch  was  accepted,  or  of  the  dictation  under  which 
the  Conspiracy  Bill  was  produced.  The  judgment  of  the 
English  people  has  already  passed,  and  condign  execution  has 
been  done  on  those  closing  acts  of  a  too  consistent  submissive¬ 
ness.  We  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  attainder  will  be  re¬ 
versed,  now  that  the  verdict  is  more  than  ever  justified  by  an 
incident  which  shows  that  it  is  the  povrer,  and  not  the  will, 
which  is  wanting  to  place  the  conscience  of  England  in  the 
keeping  of  the  French  Emperor.  But  the  mischievousness 
of  the  act  is  happily  neutralized  by  its  folly.  Of  all  the 
characters  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  filled  in  the  course 
of  a  chequered  career,  there  is  none  on  which  he  will  have 
less  occasion  to  congratulate  himself  than  his  feat  of 
horsemanship  at  Compiegnc,  when  he  condescended  to  play 
the  part  of  Mr.  Merryman — “  to  come  for  to  go  for  to  fetch 
“for  to  carry” — in  the  circus  of  Louis  Napoleon. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  IONIAN  MISSION. 

IF  the  publication  of  Sir  John  Young’s  unfortunate 
despatch  had  been  avovrnd  by  the  Government,  it  Avould 
probably  have  been  followed  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  resignation. 
Even  the  accidental  promulgation  of  instructions  which 
could  only  have  been  carried  out  under  the  strictest  secresy 
might  furnish  something  more  than  an  excuse  for  with¬ 
drawing  from  a  blundering  and  hopeless  undertaking  ;  but 
the  unknown  motive  which  induced  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
accept  a  commission  from  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  is  probably 
strong  enough  to  ensure  his  perseverance  under  unexpected 
difficulties.  The  work  of  exchanging  a  troublesome  duty  for 
a  wrongful  acquisition  might  in  itself  be  unpalatable  to  a 
scrupulously  conscientious  statesman  ;  but  an  intellect  accus¬ 
tomed  to  grapple  with  moral  difficulties  may  perhaps  find 
an  attraction  in  the  task  of  proving  that  by  relinquishing 
the  onerous  Septinsular  Protectorate,  and  annexing  the 
most  desirable  territory  of  the  Republic,  England  will 
display  that  self-denying  respect  for  rights  and  treaties 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  often  urged  upon  his  countrymen. 
The  triumph  of  logic  will  be  the  more  brilliant  now  that 
the  mystery  is  dispelled  which  attended  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  mission.  All  Europe  is  aware  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  desires  to  evade  the  obligations  incurred  at  Vienna, 
as  well  as  to  violate  the  engagements  which  have  been 
solemnly  entered  into  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  The  Federation  which  was  entrusted  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  England  is  to  be  summarily  dissolved,  and  the 
fortress  which  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Republic  if  the 
Protectorate  were  at  any  time  abandoned  is  to  become  a 
part  of  the  Queen’s  dominions,  because  Sir  John  Young 
fancies  that  its  guns  command  a  channel  fifty  miles  across. 

Gazetted  to  an  illegal  office,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an 
impossible  negotiation  on  an  unnecessary  inquiry,  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  scarcely  have  felt  his  position  sufficiently 
paradoxical  if  he  had  not,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
business,  been  unintentionally  betrayed  by  his  employei'S. 
There  would  undoubtedly  be  a  certain  awkwardness  in 
throwing  up  a  brief  because  its  contents  had  unluckily 
transpired.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  confirmed  in  his 
projects  by  the  publication  of  his  curious  conversations  with 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  will  perhaps  feel 
himself,  under  the  present  untoward  circumstances,  doubly 
bound  to  talk  over  Ionian  malcontents  and  Austrian 
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diplomatists,  the  Government,  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
himself.  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues  may  probably  be 
not  the  least  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  policy  which  they 
have  initiated  for  the  purpose  of  winning  over  a  valuable 
adherent.  The  scheme  which  Lord  Palmerston’s  Cabinet 
had  wisely  consigned  to  the  pigeon-holes  of  Downing-street 
furnished  an  opportunity  for  opening  friendly  relations  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  Colonial  Minister  probably  supposed 
that  a  dependency  corresponding  with  his  department  must  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  colony.  Prom  beginning  to  end  of 
the  first  semi-official  announcement  of  the  appointment,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  islandswere  undoubted  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  British  Crown;  but  the  discussion  which  hasalready 
taken  place  must  have  satisfied  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  that 
the  question  which  he  has  rashly  proposed  is  not  to  be  solved 
by  a  Ministerial  despatch  or  by  an  Order  in  Council.  Recent 
experience  has  not  diminished  the  repugnance  of  prudent 
statesmen  to  engage  in  any  business  which  allows  of  inter¬ 
ference  by  foreign  Power’s.  The  withdrawal  of  British 
garrisons  from  their  accustomed  ports,  and  the  substitution 
of  an  alien  flag  for  the  union-jack,  will  always  be  unpopular 
measures,  even  when  they  are  dictated  by  the  clearest  motives 
of  policy  ;  but  the  proposal  of  abandoning  five  of  the  seven 
islands  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  a  Congress  would 
inevitably  be  rejected  by  an  irresistible  national  feeling. 
Mr.  Disraeli  will  postpone  the  claims  of  the  Ionians  to 
the  safety  of  the  Ministry  as  willingly  as  he  sacrificed 
their  substantial  interests  to  the  hope  of  conciliating  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

The  publication  of  the  scheme  which  was  last  year  dis¬ 
avowed  as  a  hypothetical  act  of  treason,  may  possibly  moderate 
the  ostensible  enthusiasm  of  the  supernumerary  High  Com¬ 
missioner’s  reception ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  local  intriguers  and  demagogues  will  not  fail  to  profit 
by  the  occasion  for  displaying  their  well-known  ingenuity. 
Any  secular  or  ecclesiastical  bias  which  may  be  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  mind  of  their  distinguished  visitor  will  be  studied 
and  humoured  by  an  appropriate  arrangement  of  facts,  and 
by  a  suitable  selection  of  grievances.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  too 
sound  an  antiquarian  to  believe  in  the  statements  of  local 
guides,  who  will  be  happy  to  point  out  to  him  Alcinous’s 
garden,  or  Nausicaa’s  drying-ground  by  the  shore;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  equally  on  his  guard  against 
displays  of  Hellenic  patriotism  and  complaints  of  English 
oppression.  It  is  a  curious  peculiarity  in  Sir  John  Young’s 
despatch,  that  it  accuses  the  Assembly  of  almost  the  only 
factious  act  of  which  they  are  wholly  innocent.  The 
indigenous  patriots  have  not  interfered  with  the  pensions 
of  English  officials,  and  they  will  probably  be  surprised 
to  find  that  the  charge  proceeds  from  a  sympathetic 
quarter.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  in  deference  to  what 
will  appear  to  be  the  popular  feeling,  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  recommend  the  abandonment  of  Corfu,  as  well 
as  of  the  smaller  islands ;  and  the  measure,  with  all  its 
difficulties,  would  not  be  so  indefensible  as  Sir  John 
Young’s  thoughtless  proposal.  Whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  the  mission,  Ionian  orators  will  do  well  to  brawl  their 
loudest  and  last ;  for  if  the  English  Protectorate  is  to  be 
maintained,  it  must  henceforth  assert  itself  as  inviolable,  and 
the  fate  of  liberty  in  other  hands  requires  little  sagacity  to 
anticipate.  The  members  of  the  Athenian  Parliament  are 
nominated  by  the  Court,  and  none  of  the  great  monarchies 
would  tolerate  for  a  single  session  the  existence  of  a  delibera¬ 
tive  assembly.  The  Ionian  State  was  not  the  only  Republic 
established  at  Vienna  under  the  guarantee  of  protecting 
Powers.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  bound  themselves  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  Cracow,  and  they  administered 
it  as  an  outlying  police  district  until,  after  thirty  years,  it  be¬ 
came  more  convenient  to  convert  the  fiction  of  liberty  into  a 
form  corresponding  with  the  fact.  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  and 
his  earlier  successors  undertook,  in  good  faith  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  success,  the  improvement  of  the  territories  which  an 
anomalous  arrangement  had  placed  under  the  influence  of 
England.  Lord  Seaton’s  ill-judged  gift  of  a  democratic 
constitution  has  been  exclusively  used  for  the  purpose  of 
undermining  the  only  foundation  on  v’hich  it  rests. 

Politicians  at  home  will  probably  think  more  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  than  of  Corfu,  for  the  adhesion  of  the  first  orator 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  Lord  Derby’s  Government 
may  materially  affect  the  comparative  strength  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  parties.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  acceptance 
of  temporary  office  indicates  a  disposition  to  form  a  nearer 
connexion  with  the  Ministry  which  he  has  repeatedly 
defended  in  debate,  but  the  difficulties  of  an  actual  coalition 


can  scarcely  be  overcome  until  the  present  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  persuaded  or  tempted  to 
relinquish  his  position.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  scientific 
financier,  and  a  pvi'ist  in  political  morality;  while  his  rival 
and  former  opponent  deals  in  Budgets  made  for  show,  and 
in  Parliamentary  combinations  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
embai’rassing  his  opponents.  A  colleague  of  strong  con¬ 
victions  exercising  commanding  influence  would  render 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  presence  useless  in  the  Cabinet.  The  mean- 
derings  of  an  over-subtle  intellect  guided  and  restrained  by 
a  conscience  fertile  in  scruples,  would  never  coincide  with 
the  zigzag  advances  of  a  clever  party  diplomatist.  Personal 
jealousies  may  be  set  aside  by  a  magnanimous  determination, 
but  there  are  inherent  incompatibilities  of  character  which 
no  effort  of  the  will  can  overcome.  % 

The  obvious  difficulty  of  the  impending  alliance  has  perhaps 
given  rise  to  the  rumour  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  to  be  bought 
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off,  at  the  cost  of  the  greatest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  English 
Crown,  by  the  party  which  has  unwillingly  accepted  his 
guidance.  It  would  be  strange,  however,  if  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
mission  were  to  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  for  his  former 
opponent  to  the  Viceregal  throne  of  India,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  any  Ministry  should  publish  so  early  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  proclamation  which  is  to  announce  the 
direct  assumption  of  sovereignty  by  the  Crown.  The 
project  of  forcing  Lord  Canning  to  resign  that  his  successor 
may  vacate  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has 
undoubtedly  been  applauded  by  zealous  partisans  as  an 
ingenious  method  of  reconciling  rival  pretensions  ;  but  the 
India  Bill  is  still  in  its  first  year  of  trial,  and  the  warnings 
of  those  who  deprecated  a  wanton  change  cannot  have  been 
altogether  forgotten.  The  nomination  by  the  Minister  of 
a  Governor-General  whom  the  Court  of  Directors  would 
have  summarily  vetoed,  with  the  universal  approbation  of 
the  country,  is  a  measure  which  might  well  alarm  even  the 
capricious  conscience  of  a  Parliamentary  majority.  The 
mere  discussion  of  such  a  scheme  is,  like  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  Corfu,  a  proof  of  the  facility  with  which 
great  public  interests  may  be  sacrificed  to  party  convenience 


II.  DE  HONTALEMBERT. 

THE  sentence  on  M.  de  Montalembert  can  scarcely  be 
called  an  additional  event  in  the  history  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  From  the  moment  the  prosecution  was  resolved 
upon  its  result  was  certain.  In  a  state  of  things  where 
law  and  justice  are  alike  set  at  nought,  the  form  of 
a  trial  is  a  mere  farce.  The  judges  are  nothing  more 
than  the  creatures  appointed  to  register  the  will  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  As  if  to  illustrate  more  strik¬ 
ingly  the  true  nature  of  the  proceeding,  that  publicity  which 
is  the  first  element  in  the  administration  of  justice,  has  been 
rigorously  excluded.  Tyranny  is  at  least  careful  of  the 
dramatic  proprieties,  and  takes  care  that  Liberty  shall  be 
strangled  off  the  stage.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  insist  on  the  futility  of  the  charges,  and  the 
total  insufficiency  of  the  incriminated  passages  to  support  the 
allegations  of  the  indictment.  The  law  by  which  M.  de 
Montalembert  has  been  condemned  is  the  same  law  by 
which  the  National  Assembly  was  dissolved,  and  the 
Orleans  property  confiscated — the  law  of  the  sword.  Of 
his  sentence  there  is  little  to  be  said,  except  that  its  pre¬ 
cise  terms  Avere  probably  settled  at  Compiegne — possibly  in 
consultation  Avith  the  “  tAvo  men  of  the  world,”  who  doubt¬ 
less  “  shrugged  their  shoulders  ”  at  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  the  salon.  Whether  Lords  Palmerston  and  Clarendon 
Avere  in  favour  of  aggravating  or  of  mitigating  the  penalty, 
the  authorities  who  keep  us  informed  of  their  feats  of  horse¬ 
manship  have  not  revealed.  We  shall  perhaps  have  the 
benefit  of  their  French  experiences  in  a  neAv  law  of  the  Press 
to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  practical  and  expeditious  character  of  the  foreign 
procedure  can  hardly  have  failed  to  attract  their  sympathy 
and  admiration. 

To  hi.  de  Montalembert  himself  we  can  offer  nothing 
but  congratulations.  To  have  been  selected  as  the  foremost 
object  of  the  Imperial  hatred  in  itself  sums  up  all  praise.  To 
be  entirely  detested  by  the  base,  a  man  must  be  of  a  noble 
nature.  To  be  feared  by  the  strong,  a  man  must  have  genius 
and  virtue.  The  offence  charged  against  him  is  that  of  having 
“spoken  against  the  Government  of  the  Emperor;”  and 
therein  he  has  offended  in  common  Avith  all  that  is  great  and 
wise  and  good,  not  in  France  only,  but  in  Europe.  To  be 
condemned  in  such  a  cause  is  to  receive  at  once  a  martyr’s 
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crown  and  a  conqueror’s  wreath.  With  congenial  generosity 
the  Imperial  sycophants,  both  in  his  own  country  and  in  Eng¬ 
land — for,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  in  the  degraded  press  of 
France  alone  that  flattery  can  be  bought — have  selected  the 
moment  of  his  prosecution  to  heap  insults  and  reproaches  on 
his  head.  The  honour  of  these  gentlemen  is  exactly  on  a 
level  with  their  courage.  M.  de  Montalembert  may  have 
committed  errors,  but  this  is  not  the  moment  when  even  an 
enemy  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  would  cast  them  in  his 
teeth.  But  Imperialism,  true  to  its  Corsican  origin,  stabs  in 
the  back,  and  seeks  to  dishonour  the  victims  it  has  pillaged. 
The  perfidy  of  its  Italian  temper  is  a  stranger  alike  to  grati¬ 
tude,  humanity,  or  remorse.  Some  persons  have  been  weak 
enough  to  express  surprise  at  the  personal  ingratitude  of  Louis 
Napoleon  to  a  man  who  had  rendered  him  signal  service. 
We  cannot  admire  their  sagacity  or  discernment.  If  ingrati¬ 
tude  had  been  absent  in  the  composition  of  such  a  character,  it 
would  have  given  the  lie  to  the  true  saying  of  the  poet,  that 
ingratitude  in  itself  comprehends  all  vice.  We  touch  this 
topic  with  regret,  because  it  forces  on  our  attention  the  one 
incident  of  his  public  career  with  which  M.  de  Montalem¬ 
bert  has  occasion  to  reproach  himself.  He  has  since 
made  noble  amends  for  the  facility  witli  which  he  permitted 
his  credulity  to  be  practised  upon  by  the  falsehoods  of 
the  nascent  Empire.  That  he  should  have  allowed  himself 
ever  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  true  character  of  that  monstrous 
wickedness,  was  a  fault  which  he  has  bitterly  repented,  and 
courageously  redeemed.  There  was  but  one  course  for  a  man 
of  honour  who  had  been  the  dupe  of  the  Empire — M.  de  j 
Montalembert  has  embraced  it  in  becoming  its  victim.  His 
backsliding  was  as  the  backsliding  of  Cranmer — if  M.  de 
Montalembert  will  permit  us  so  Protestant  an  illustration  ■ 
but,  like  Cranmer,  he  has  purified  his  erring  hand  in  the  fire 
of  persecution  from  the  defilement  it  had  contracted. 

No  man  who  is  not  wholly  ignorant  of  political  affairs  can  J 
fail  to  see  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  for  M.  de  Montalembert  J 
that  this  busiuess  assumes  the  most  menacing  aspect.  In  six  j 
months  31.  de  Montalembert  will  be  free,  and,  whatever 
else  may  happen,  the  cause  for  which  he  is  prosecuted  will 
be  alive.  But  will  any  prudent  politician  stake  his  reputa¬ 
tion  on  the  assertion  that  the  French  Empire  will  certainly 
be  in  existence  six  months  ?  That  is  an  event  on  which  no 
man  who  values  his  prophetical  character  will  hazard  a  pre-  ! 
diction.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  reject  the  counsels  of 
the  cowardly  and  the  base,  which  are  on  every  side  pressed 
on  those  who  venture  to  maintain  the  cause  of  justice  and  of 
truth.  We  are  implored  to  desist  from  a  struggle  which  we  I 
are  assured  is  vain,  and  to  acquiesce  in  a  system  which  is 
supposed  to  be  immortal.  We  are  told  that  this  is  no  affair 
of  ours — that  the  French  Government  is  the  choice  of  the 
French  people  — that  it  may  not  be  congenial  to  our  ideas, 
but  that  it  is  good  enough  for  those  who  like  it — that  after 
all  Louis  Napoleon  is  a  great  man,  and  a  very  good  friend  to 
England — that  Cherbourg  is  very  strong,  and  that  it  is  very  ! 
foolish  to  offend  a  man  who  can  do  us  so  much  harm — that 
liberty,  it  is  true,  is  a  very  fine  thing,  but  is  not  worth  making 
quite  so  much  fuss  about — that  the  real  and  legitimate  use 
of  breath  is  to  cool  porridge,  and  that  the  expenditure  of  | 
it  for  other  purposes  is  certainly  unwise,  and  may  be 
dangerous.  Now,  we  assure  the  gentlemen  who  argue  after 
this  fashion,  that  we  are  not  about  to  offend  their  suscepti¬ 
bilities  by  employing  reasonings  which  they  cannot  compre¬ 
hend,  or  appealing  to  sympathies  which  they  are  incapable  of 
appreciating.  We  only  wish,  in  stating  their  views  as 
simply  and  as  fairly  as  we  know  how,  to  show  them  that  we  ‘ 
understand  the  position  which  they  have  thought  fit  to  1 
take  up.  We  shall  not  trouble  them  with  any  reflections 
into  which  the  conceptions  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  honour,  or 
of  virtue  must  necessarily  enter.  We  will  meet  them  on 
their  own  ground.  We  undertake  to  maintain  that  the 
sycophancy  which  they  so  sedulously  practise  and  so 
earnestly  preach  is  essentially  a  bad  speculation.  We  [ 
don’t  trouble  ourselves  to  adduce  any  other  argument 
against  it,  except  the  unanswerable  objection  that  it  won't 
pay.  What  we  are  asked  to  do  is  to  back  the  luck  of  that 
gigantic  bubble,  the  French  Empire  ;  and  the  stake  which 
it  is  proposed  to  place  on  the  board  is  the  honour  and 
reputation  of  England.  This  is  the  coup  which  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  was  prepared  to  play;  but  happily  it  was  not  too 
late  to  draw  the  game  before  the  die  was  cast.  For  our  part, 
we  protest  against  so  fatal  a  speculation.  We  refuse — we 
will  not  say  because  we  do  not  choose  to  share  the  guilty  gains 
of  a  disreputable  firm,  for  we  know  there  are  men  who 
think  that  success,  like  gold,  can  never  stink — but  because 


we  are  firmly  convinced  the  odds  are  against  these  men. 
How  long  this  joint-stock  fraud  may  endure,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  predict.  Whether  the  men  who  have  played 
the  part  of  voluntary  “  bonnets  ”  to  this  Imperial  swindle 
may  survive  to  see  its  fall,  no  man  can  tell.  But  this,  at 
least,  is  certain — that  one  day  the  French  and  the  English 
nations  will  stand  face  to  face,  gazing  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Empire ;  and  we  want  to  know  whether,  in  that  moment,  it 
will  seem  a  better  speculation  to  have  flattered  the  oppressor 
or  to  have  sympathized  with  the  oppressed — whether, 
when  the  chains  of  tyranny  are  finally  broken,  the  goodwill 
of  the  enfranchised  serfs  will  be  for  those  who  were  the 
sycophants  of  the  tyrant.  What  may  be  the  term  allotted  to 
the  Empire,  is  only  known  to  that  Providence  which  visits 
mankind  with  pestilence,  and  famine,  and  war ;  but  of  this 
we  are  very  sure — that  when  the  Empire  is  rotting  in  its 
grave,  the  soul,  the  intelligence,  the  virtue  of  France  will 
still  survive. 

On  the  whole,  merely  on  mercenary  considerations,  we 
prefer  to  be  on  the  winning  side.  If  the  Imperial  system 
showed  any  symptoms  of  growing  strength,  any  hope  of  per¬ 
manent  duration,  there  might  be  something  to  be  said  for 
the  gamblers  who  are  ready  to  hazard  all  in  its  favour.  But 
every  sign  by  which  history  has  ever  indicated  a  certain 
destruction  is  branded  on  its  brow.  Its  violence  attests  its 
weakness,  its  suspiciousness  betrays  its  conscious  uneasiness, 
its  impatience  of  touch  reveals  the  rottenness  of  its  core.  It 
has  already  arrived  at  the  terrors  of  the  last  days  of  Crom¬ 
well.  It  is  to  purchase  the  favour  of  this  bankrupt  project 
that  we  are  asked  to  deny  all  the  principles  in  which  we  have 
lived,  to  betray  the  faith  in  which  we  have  been  born,  to 
dishonour  the  fame  which  we  have  inherited.  If  we  are  to 
gamble  for  such  stakes,  we  must  have  better  odds.  We 
cannot  afford  in  the  loner  game  to  back  force  and  fraud 
against  truth  and  justice — if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
we  are  sure  they  will  not  win.  We  advise  our  censors  not 
to  stand  to  win  on  the  Empire — the  day  will  come  when 
they  may  repent  that  they  did  not  “  hedge”  by  a  prudent 
misgiving  as  to  the  perpetual  success  of  violence  and  fraud. 
For  our  part,  our  choice  is  made.  We  will  back  the  cause 
for  which  M.  de  Montalembert  lies  in  his  prison  against 
the  title  by  which  Louis  Napoleon  sits  on  his  throne. 


SHIPOWNERS’  GRIEVANCES. 

IT  must  be  a  very  distressing  thing  to  represent  an  “  interest,” 
as  the  members  for  the  Northern  shipping  boroughs  have 
lately  experienced.  Every  one  cannot  have  a  snug  family  con¬ 
stituency  ;  and  after  the  next  Reform  Bill,  we  suppose  the  last 
of  such  pleasant  retreats  will  be  swept  away.  But  without 
pressing  a  contrast  so  invidious  as  this,  the  inconveniences 
of  a  borough  which  is  wholly  absorbed  in  any  special  occu¬ 
pation  are  manifest  enough.  Even  a  metropolitan  consti¬ 
tuency,  with  its  everlasting  cry  of  Ballot  and  No  Taxes,  must 
be  a  joke  to  one  which,  at  every  ill  turn  of  fortune,  expects 
its  representatives  to  sympathize  with  grievances  which  exist 
for  the  most  part  only  in  imagination.  The  discontented 
shipowners  of  North  and  South  Shields  have  been  summon¬ 
ing  every  member  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  them 
to  listen  to  their  complaints,  and,  with  the  wisdom  which 
attaches  to  senatorial  dignity,  to  devise  some  means  of  relief, 
or  at  least  to  indorse  the  modest  demand  of  the  shipping  in¬ 
terest  that  the  country  should  retrace  its  steps  and  return  to 
the  exploded  fallacy  of  Protection.  Lord  Lovaine,  Mr.  Mow¬ 
bray,  Mr.  Fenwick,  and  Mr.  Lindsay,  managed,  on  one  pretext 
or  another,  to  evade  the  pressing  invitation,  and  left  Mr.  Ing¬ 
ham  and  Mr.  Liddell  to  bear  the  brunt  of  their  constituents’ 
importunity.  Their  position  was  about  as  unenviable 
as  that  of  a  suspected  witch  when  subjected  to  the  swimming 
ordeal.  If  she  floated,  she  was  condemned  on  the  spot — if 
she  sank,  she  cleared  her  character  at  the  risk  of  her  life. 
Much  in  the  same  way,  the  unlucky  members  had  to  choose 
between  sacrificing  their  characters  for  common  sense  and 
consistency,  and  risking  their  seats  by  adhering  to  the  truths 
of  Free-trade.  To  do  them  justice,  neither  Mr.  Ingham  nor 
Mr.  Liddell  promised  to  back  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the 
Protectionist  shipowners ;  but  the  intense  expressions  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  the  ingenious  suggestions  with  which  they  tried 
to  make  their  unpopular  doctrines  palatable,  show  the  em¬ 
barrassing  nature  of  the  dilemma  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  should  be  a  warning  to  all  who  are  ambitious  of  repre¬ 
senting  a  local  interest. 

Probably,  if  they  had  ventured  to  speak  their  minds  about 
this  new  Protectionist  revival,  they  would  simply  have  told 
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their  friends  to  wait  for  better  times,  and  meanwhile  to  look 
after  their  business  as  keenly  as  they  could,  and  leave  off  asking 
for  impossible  assistance.  This  was  indeed  the  real  substance 
of  their  marvellously  diffuse  harangues.  The  shipowners 
themselves  do  not  seem  to  care  to  put  forward  Protection  as 
their  watchword,  although  what  they  really  ask  is  nothing 
less  than  this.  But  they  say  that  they  do  not  object  to 
Free-trade,  provided  it  is  fair  trade.  They  only  insist  on 
protection  for  their  own  vessels,  until  foreign  countries  have 
been  forced  by  our  reprisals  to  reciprocate  the  liberality 
which  has  hitherto  been  so  one-sided.  This  plausible  cry 
was  happily  stifled  without  remorse.  Mr.  Ingham  stoutly 
told  his  melancholy  friends  that  reprisals  were  out  of  the 
question,  not  merely  because  the  mind  of  the  country  was 
set  upon  Free-trade,  but  because  even  one-sided  freedom  was 
considerably  better  than  reciprocal  jealousy  and  exclusion. 
Mr.  Liddell  was  a  shade  more  jesuitical,  or  perhaps  a  trifle 
less  clear  in  his  perception  of  the  economical  theories  which 
he  only  accepted  after  the  memorable  capitulation  of  Lord 
Derby  and  his  party.  He  was  resolved  to  give  practical 
counsel,  and  he  thought  it  most  unfair  to  ask  a  Tory  Govern¬ 
ment,  whose  reputation  would  not  bear  playing  tricks  with, 
to  risk  their  tenure  of  office  by  attempting  to  coerce  foreign 
nations  into  reciprocity  by  means  of  the  reprisals  which  the 
law  authorises  the  Government  to  adopt.  The  excellent 
plan  which  he  suggested  was,  that  the  Liberal  representatives 
of  the  shipping  interest  should  move  for  a  Committee  on  the 
subject,  whose  report  would  perhaps  induce  the  House  of 
Commons  to  urge  upon  a  once  Protectionist  [tarty  the  duty 
of  laying  restrictions  on  foreign  shipping.  The  scheme  was 
quite  as  good  as  the  old  project  of  belling  the  cat.  It  would 
be  certain  to  succeed,  if  only  a  Liberal  Committee  could  be 
found  to  hang  Protectionist  theories  about  the  neck  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  if  a  Free- trade  Parliament  could  be 
persuaded  to  submit  to  the  indignity.  But  the  proposal 
served  its  purpose,  and  enabled  Mr.  Liddell  to  win  the 
cheers  of  his  friends  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  re¬ 
fusing  to  recommend  their  policy. 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  lurking  idea,  even  among  more 
earnest  Free-traders  than  Mr.  Liddell  appears  to  be,  that  the 
notion  of  forcing  foreigners  to  treat  us  fairly  by  threatening 
to  withdraw  the  privileges  we  have  conceded,  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  unfair.  But  the  unanswerable  objection  to  such  a 
policy  is,  not  that  it  would  be  unjust,  but  that  it  would  be 
unsuccessful.  If,  by  enduring  protection  prices  for  a  month 
or  two,  we  could  bring  all  the  world  to  agree  to  universal 
Free-trade,  there  would  be  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
retaliation.  But  the  spirit  of  reprisals  is  the  same  as  that 
of  war,  and  the  prudence  of  rushing  into  such  hazardous 
courses  must  be  measured  in  both  cases  by  the  same  con¬ 
siderations.  Hostile  tariffs  and  hostile  expeditions  are  only 
different  modes  of  bringing  foreigners  to  terms,  and  as 
neither  can  be  indulged  in  without  inflicting  loss  upon  our¬ 
selves,  it  is  only  in  the  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  treaty  that 
any  justification  for  them  can  be  found.  Very  little  argu¬ 
ment  is  needed  to  prove  that  a  war  of  commercial  reprisals 
would  be  a  failure.  Englishmen  who  have  tasted  the 
benefits  of  freedom,  so  far  at  least  as  their  own  ports  are  con¬ 
cerned,  would  feel  the  injury  caused  by  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  shipping  far  more  acutely  than  the  countries  against 
whom  the  measure  was  directed.  Abroad  one  interest  only 
would  be  attacked — at  home  every  consumer  would  find  him¬ 
self  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  shipowners.  Such  a  con¬ 
test  would  be  pre-eminently  unpopular  here,  and  foreigners 
who  were  still  bent  on  reserving  special  privileges  for  their 
own  shipping  would  know  that,  without  any  concession  on 
their  part,  we  should  be  soon  weary  of  continuing  so  suicidal 
a  policy  as  that  of  retaliation.  If  England  engaged  in  a 
struggle  where  her  own  offensive  measures  were  more  mis¬ 
chievous  to  herself  than  to  her  opponents,  the  result  would 
scarcely  be  doubtful ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  reprisals 
against  foreign  shipping  would  do  more  injury  to  our  com¬ 
merce  than  to  the  strangers  whom  we  might  wish  to  coerce 
into  reciprocity. 

But  though  compulsory  means  are  not  likely  to  succeed, 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  obtain  for  our  shipping  the 
same  privileges  in  foreign  ports  which  we  concede  to 
strangers  who  visit  ours.  The  shipowners  have  rather 
kept  in  the  background  the  extent  of  the  concessions  which 
have  already  been  made  ;  but  though  these  are  far  short  of 
what  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  they  afford  reasonable 
ground  for  anticipating  more  satisfactory  treatment  here¬ 
after.  The  merchants  and  consumers  of  the  United  States, 
for  example,  must  have  felt  the  benefit  derived  from  the 


J  competition  of  British  shipping  in  their  poits,  and  they 
cannot  fail  ultimately  to  see  that  they  would  be  still  greater 
gainers  if  the  remaining  restrictions  were  removed.  In 
pressing  for  reciprocity,  we  have  the  interests  of  foreign 
nations  on  our  side,  and  it  is  their  shipowners  alone  who 
have  any  motive  to  resist  a  policy  which  would  be  equally 
advantageous  to  both  countries  concerned.  With  nothing 
but  a  mistaken  theory  and  a  class  interest  against  us, 
our  obvious  policy  is  to  be  patient  and  rational,  rather  than 
to  pique  a  whole  nation  into  identif}7ing  itself  with  a  sectional 
interest.  Sooner  or  later,  America  and  France  must  come  to 
their  senses ;  and  this  mental  process,  which  goes  on  now,  it 
must  be  confessed,  with  lamentable  slowness,  will  certainly 
not  be  hastened  by  enlisting  their  combativeness  in  the 
cause  of  Protection. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  besides  waiting,  which  it 
is  in  our  power  to  do — and  that  is,  to  remove  the  traces 
of  our  old  policy  which  still  remain  to  give  to  foreign 
diplomatists  flimsy  pretexts  for  rejecting  our  demands  for 
reciprocal  liberality.  The  cloak  of  Protection  which  once 
enveloped  our  whole  coasts  has  been  thrown  off,  but  there 
are  still  shreds  and  patches  left  clinging  to  us  at  every  port. 
We  have  given  up  protection  for  the  shipping  of  England 
as  a  whole,  but  Newcastle,  and  Hull,  and  Bristol,  and  scores 
of  other  ports,  have  each  their  petty  local  protective  duties 
against  each  other,  and  against  the  world.  The  tolls  and 
dues  by  which  the  shipping  interest  is  so  severely  punished 
would  be  bad  enough  if  they  were  absolutely  equal ;  but  as 
each  locality  favours  its  own  inhabitants  and  freemen  by 
discriminating  duties,  there  are  few  ports  in  which  a  foreign 
ship,  or  even  a  British  vessel  from  another  port,  will  not 
find  itself  more  heavily  taxed  than  the  local  shipping.  Mr. 
Fenwick,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  has  very  opportunely 
reminded  liis  constituents  that  these  paltry  relics  of  a  protec¬ 
tive  system  have  more  than  anything  else  baffled  the  attempts 
of  our  Governments  to  obtain  concessions  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  We  have  furnished  them  with  the  ready  retort,  that 
our  ports  are  not  open  on  equal  terms  to  all;  and  though  the 
complaint  may  be  a  mere  pretext  for  refusing  our  requests, 
it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  want  of  a  pretext  might 
not  have  turned  the  scale.  It  may  be  hard  to  convince  either 
a  man  or  a  Government  against  their  will,  but  there  are 
situations  in  diplomatic  intercourse  when  it  is  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  reject  a  proposition  to  which  no  plausible  objection 
can  be  urged. 

The  abolition  of  all  exceptional  privileges  in  favour  of 
any  class  of  shipping  would  at  any  rate  make  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Great  Britain  logically  irresistible ;  and  though  a 
good  case  is  not  quite  conclusive  in  international  affairs,  it 
is  apt  to  prove  successful  in  the  long  run — more  especially 
when  the  task  is  not  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests,  but 
merely  to  induce  the  rest  of  the  world  to  appreciate  their 
own  interests  as  keenly  as  we  do  ours.  It  is  by  goiug  on 
in  our  own  course,  and  not  by  abandoning  the  principles  of 
our  modern  legislation,  that  foreign  countries  will  most  easily 
be  led  to  follow  our  example. 


M.  KOSSUTH  ON  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NATIONS. 

ALL  who  respect  intellectual  power,  or  sympathize  with 
energy  of  character,  must  admire  the  rare  faculties  and 
the  untiring  activity  which  enable  M.  Kossuth  to  pursue  an 
independent  career  in  an  alien  land.  There  is  probably  no 
other  instance  on  record  of  oratorical  success  achieved  under 
similar  disadvantages,  for  M.  Kossuth  only  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  English  in  mature  years  and  through  the 
medium  of  books.  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  past  celebrity, 
and  his  marvellous  triumph  over  the  difficulties  of  language, 
should  predispose  a  popular  audience  to  accept  his  doctrines, 
nor  is  it  discreditable  to  himself  that,  keeping  his  own  objects 
steadily  in  view,  he  should  decline  to  merge  the  politician  in 
the  lecturer.  The  facility  with  which  the  Hungarian  exile 
enlists  the  feelings  of  his  hearers  on  his  side  in  his  quarrel 
with  Austria  furnishes  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  theory 
that  a  propensity  to  foreign  interference  is  the  exclusive 
characteristic  of  the  aristocracy.  The  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
may  perhaps  not  desire  an  immediate  war  of  liberation,  but 
they  applaud  every  aspiration  for  the  independence  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  of  Italy,  and  if  circumstances  were  favourable,  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  urge  that  the  power  of  England  should  be 
thrown  into  the  balance.  M.  Kossuth’s  latest  oration,  on  the 
characteristics  of  three  great  nations,  seems  to  have  proved  not 
less  exciting  than  his  more  familiar  denunciation  of  the  actual 
condition  of  Europe.  Assemblies,  like  individuals,  take  a 
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natural  pleasure  in  talking,  or  in  being  talked  to,  about 
themselves.  Criticism  by  a  bystander,  if  it  is  not  too 
abusive,  is  necessarily  flattering,  even  though  it  may  affect 
to  discriminate  between  virtues  and  failings.  The  attempt 
at  analysis  is  itself  a  compliment ;  the  defects  imputed  are 
not  unfrequently  favourite  peculiarities  ;  and  the  praise  is 
generally  direct  and  simple,  while  the  qualifying  censure, 
courteously  disguised  in  figurative  allusions,  may  pass  with¬ 
out  too  curious  an  examination  of  its  meaning.  The  process 
is  still  more  agreeable  when  the  friendly  critic  adapts  a 
phraseology  but  partially  intelligibly  to  his  hearers  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were 
doubly  gratified  by  the  discovery  that  the  national  character 
formed  a  metaphorical  element  in  a  somewhat  mysterious 
European  compound. 

The  proposition  that  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Ger¬ 
mans  correspond  respectively  to  mind,  heart,  and  soul,  would 
puzzle  the  majority  of  the  representatives  of  mind  if  they 
were  called  upon  to  follow  out  the  definition.  An  ordinary 
Englishman  would  embarrass  himself  with  inquiries 
as  to  which  was  which,  and  who  was  what ;  and  if,  in  the 
course  of  his  lucubrations,  he  lost  the  proper  order  of  succes¬ 
sion  and  application,  he  would  probably  find  it  difficult  to 
choose  between  mind  and  soul,  or  between  heart  and  mind. 
His  perceptions  might  be  partially  cleared  by  the  further  ex¬ 
planation  that  the  three  nations  are  severally  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  intellect,  sentiment,  and  will.  Mind  or 
will  to  England,  heart  and  sentiment  to  France,  soul  or 
intellect  to  Germany  —  such  is  the  partition  of  human 
nature  which  is  to  explain  social  and  political  history. 
Persons  who  have  read,  and  observed,  and  thought  may 
probably  assume,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  conversion  of 
psychological  distinctions  into  substantive  differences  be¬ 
tween  individuals  and  classes  is  not  likely  to  terminate  in 
any  important  discoveries.  Mind,  soul,  and  the  rest,  are 
names  either  for  the  same  essence  regarded  from  different 
points  of  view,  or  for  qualities  and  attributes  inseparably 
associated  with  the  thinking  principle.  Every  Englishman 
and  every  Frenchman  has  the  same  spiritual  organization 
with  every  German,  although  their  pursuits  and  tendencies 
may  be  widely  different.  The  theory  which  represents  one 
man  as  only  acting,  and  another  as  only  feeling  or  thinking,  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  philosophy  and  with  common  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  most  effective  generalization  of  the  characteristic  dif¬ 
ferences  of  nations  consists  in  the  enunciation  of  their 
names.  Englishmen  are  utterly  unlike  their  Continental 
neighbours,  but  the  contrasts  which  are  to  be  found  in  abun¬ 
dance  can  only  be  studied  in  the  details  of  laws,  of  traditions, 
and  of  manners.  It  is  certainly  not  true  that  they  are  exclu¬ 
sively  or  solely  devoted  to  those  industrial  processes  which 
are  rhetorically  described  as  the  subjection  of  nature  to  the 
•will  of  man.  France  makes  better  velvet,  Saxony  competes 
in  the  production  of  broadcloth,  and  the  mixed  French  and 
German  population  of  Switzerland  works  harder,  and  wan¬ 
ders  less  into  the  regions  of  sentiment  and  of  imagination. 
It  is  true  that  Germans  have,  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  almost  monopolized  philosophical  studies ;  but  the 
faculties  of  the  astronomer,  the  geologist,  and  the  chemist 
resemble  those  which  distinguished  Kant,  Fichte,  and 
Hegel,  while  physical  science  is  as  disinterested  and  ele¬ 
vated  in  its  purposes  as  the  most  transcendental  philo¬ 
sophy.  German  metaphysics  were  originally  imported 
from  England,  as  English  manufactures  were  at  an  earlier 
period  borrowed  from  the  German  inhabitants  of  the  Low 
Countries.  As  to  literary  greatness,  Germany  has  no  preten¬ 
sion  to  compete  with  England  in  poetry,  or  with  France  in 
prose.  It  may  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Swift  or  Rabelais 
was  the  greater  master  of  humour.  Rousseau  and  St.  Pi f. r re 
would  by  their  countrymen  be  thought  more  pathetic  than 
Richardson  or  Goldsmith.  Richter,  as  well  as  more  than 
one  French  writer,  was  inspired  by  Sterne.  Enthusiasm, 
which  might  be  thought  to  have  a  connexion  with  heart  and 
sentiment,  is  at  least  as  common  in  Germany  and  in  England 
as  in  any  portion  of  French  society.  M.  Kossuth  knows 
history  too  well  to  believe  that  Germans  were  always 
dreamers,  or  Englishmen  unequalled  spinners  of  cotton ;  and 
he  would  certainly  not  wish  to  encourage  in  its  practical 
fatalism  any  nation  which  should  confine  its  efforts  to  the 
development  of  its  own  supposed  character  and  tendencies. 
Soul  and  sentiment — even  democracy  and  centralization — 
are  at  best  but  phrases,  which  become  mischievous  when 
they  are  mistaken  for  the  actual  qualities  and  combinations 
which  they  represent.  The  practical  mischief  of  declamatoiy 


speculations  of  this  kind  consists  in  substituting  mere 
abstractions  for  the  institutions  which  strengthen  or  correct 
the  indigenous  propensities  of  different  races. 

J udicious  Continental  politicians  have  rarely  found  much 
difficulty  in  discovering  favourable  contrasts  bet  ween  the  work¬ 
ing  of  English  institutions  and  the  policy  of  their  own  arbi¬ 
trary  and  officious  rulers  ;  and  the  extreme  democratic  party 
with  which  M.  Kossuth  has  unfortunately  identified  him¬ 
self  stands  alone  in  its  hostility  to  that  liberty  which  has 
no  connexion  with,  levelling  equality.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
true  that  Englishmen  are  free  because  they  are  English¬ 
men  ;  but  it  might  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  form 
in  which  they  have  contrived  to  embody  their  national 
peculiarity.  In  every  part  of  the  Continent,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  give  power  to  a  numerical  majority,  and, 
with  every  advantage  of  time  and  circumstance,  the  multi¬ 
tude  has  been  unable  either  to  govern  or  to  constitute  a 
free  government.  It  is  possible  that  Englishmen  might 
have  kept  despotism  at  bay  even  if  they  had  been  embar¬ 
rassed  by  universal  suffrage,  but  they  have  never  tried 
the  experiment.  The  accumulation  of  private  fortunes, 
and  the  distribution  of  landed  property  in  unequal  masses, 
have  produced  men  who  can  afford  the  leisure  and  the 
expense  of  administering  local  affairs  without  the  help  of 
Government  officials.  A  French  department  without  a  resi¬ 
dent  landlord,  or  a  trader  of  200 1.  a  year,  naturally  finds  itself 
at  the  feet  of  a  prefect.  A  priesthood  of  married  gentlemen  is 
found,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  to  interfere  with  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  laity  far  less  than  a  purely  professional  and 
ill-paid  clergy  ;  and  yet  no  French,  German,  or  Hungarian 
theorist  can  tolerate  an  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  which  con¬ 
flicts,  not  with  the  interest  of  the  nation,  but  with  his  own 
cut  and  dried  schemes  of  political  organization.  It  is,  in 
short,  unnecessary  to  explain  the  divergence  of  travellers  who 
have  never  tried  or  intended  to  follow  the  same  road  to  their 
destination.  Up-hill  and  down-hill,  by  path  and  by  high¬ 
way,  England  has  arrived  at  the  goal  of  freedom;  and  if 
other  nations  insist  on  taking  arbitrary  short  cuts,  no 
more  refined  explanation  of  their  failure  is  required. 
Germany  would  perhaps  have  less  time  to  philosophize 
but  for  the  six-and-thirty  princes  who  render  any  national 
unity  of  purpose  impossible.  France,  with  a  landed  gentry 
and  with  an  independent  clergy,  might  not  be  subject  to  the 
military  rule  which  seems  to  offer  little  encouragement  to 
heart  and  to  sentiment.  The  mind  or  will  of  England  has 
hitherto  chiefly  l’esided  in  the  dominant  minority  which  has 
most  truly  represented  the  nation  as  a  whole.  M.  Kossuth 
shared  in  the  noble  struggle  of  aristocratic  Hungary,  and  the 
cause  broke  down  when  he  demanded  the  institution  of  a 
Jacobinical  Republic.  Experience  ought  to  suggest  the 
inquiry  whether  the  historical  conditions  of  liberty  are 
altogether  casual  and  worthless. 


THE  NEW  FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

WE  believe  that  we  shall  not  be  found  to  be  premature 
or  incorrect  in  making  the  announcement  that  Mr.  G. 
G.  Scott’s  design  for  the  Foreign  Office  has  been  selected  by 
the  Government.  To  say  that  we  hail  this  decision  with 
unqualified  satisfaction  is  only  to  anticipate  the  general 
voice  both  of  tile  profession  and  the  public  ;  but  as  we  have 
for  some  time  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  in  these 
columns,  we  have  special  reason  to  congratulate  both  the 
authorities  and  the  artist  on  a  result  which  is  alike  creditable 
to  them  and  important  on  general  grounds  of  taste  and 
utility.  We  must  recapitulate  the  steps  by  which  this  result 
has  been  attained.  The  Parliamentary  Committee  disposed 
effectually,  as  we  have  already  observed,  of  Mr.  Penne- 
tiiorne,  and  of  the  preposterous  claim  of  that  respectable 
surveyor  to  an  indefeasible  right  of  erecting  every  building 
to  be  paid  for  by  public  money.  Other  reasons,  entirely 
satisfactory,  rendered  it  impossible  to  employ  Messrs.  Coe 
and  Hofland,  to  whose  design,  by  a  singular  accident,  and 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  professional  assessors,  the 
first  prize  in  the  competition  was  awarded.  The  whole 
artistic  field  was  thus  thrown  open  to  the  Government.  They 
were  not  bound  to  employ  any  of  the  prizemen,  but,  with  a 
good  feeling  and  good  sense  honourable  to  them,  they  felt 
that  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry,  and  of  Mr. 
Scott,  had  established  a  prerogative  of  choice.  In  this 
decision  they  are  justified  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
Select  Committee,  who  clearly  enough  indicated  that  the 
choice  ought  to  be  between  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry  and 
Mr.  Scott,  Here  the  selection  was  delicate,  but  there  were 
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extraneous  elements  which  helped  to  settle  it.  The  compe¬ 
tition,  it  will  he  remembered,  was  for  two  offices — a  Foreign 
Office  and  a  War  Office  ;  and  in  both  competitions  Mr. 
Scott  held  the  second  place,  while,  though  in  one  Messrs. 
Banks  and  Barry  were  first,  in  the  other  they  were  not 
prizemen.  That  is  to  say,  representing  the  matter  in 
the  ordinary  formula  of  examiners,  if  we  suppose  that  in 
each  competition  the  highest  number  of  marks  was  one  hun¬ 
dred,  decreasing  by  ten  on  each  place  in  the  class  list,  the 
sum  of  Mr.  Scott’s  merits  would  be  one  hundred  and  eighty 
against  one  hundred  gained  by  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry. 
On  this,  the  merely  mechanical  and  technical  ground,  the 
award  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  Mr.  Scott  is  unassailable. 

But  we  vindicate  it  on  higher  grounds.  The  choice  was 
between  Italian,  as  represented  by  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry, 
and  Pointed  as  designed  by  Mr.  Scott.  Then,  we  argue, 
both  the  genius  loci  and  the  propriety  of  the  thing  are  in 
favour  of  Gothic.  Westminster  has  its  architectural  cha¬ 
racter  which  it  would  be  simple  barbarism  and  blindness  to 
forget.  The  Abbey  decided  the  style  of  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  common  sense  and 
taste  alike  precluded  the  possibility  of  contradicting  the 
existing  motif.  The  public  offices  must  ultimately  range 
from  Downing  Street  to  Great  George  Street ;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  whether  the  architectural  future  of  the  only  archi¬ 
tectural  quarter  of  London  was  to  be  prescribed  by  Barry’s 
Treasury  or  by  Barry’s  Palace  of  Westminster — by  the 
time-honoured  Abbey,  the  very  finest  church  in  England, 
and  in  its  degree  among  the  very  finest  in  the  world,  or  by 
the  tame  and  mediocre  buildings  of  Whitehall.  When  the 
case  was  narrowed  down  to  this  elementary  problem,  the 
decision  could  not  be  doubtful  for  an  instant. 

But  not  only  was  the  onlonnance  of  the  new  Foreign 
Office — or  rather  the  whole  group  of  Government  offices — 
dictated  by  the  existing  Gothic,  but  the  propriety  of  the  style, 
of  which  Mr.  Scott  is  the  acknowledged  living  master,  is 
vindicated  upon  other  grounds.  It  is  a  native  indigenous 
art,  while  Italian  is  only  imported,  and,  like  other  exotics 
or  accidental  varieties,  has  worn  itself  out.  The  club¬ 
houses  of  London  have  absolufely  exhausted  Italian — though 
we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  Italian  design  of  Messrs.  Banks 
and  Barry  is  good  of  its  kind.  Still,  even  when  manipu¬ 
lated  by  the  genius  that  is  hereditary  in  the  Barry  family, 
Italian  is  characterless  )  while  Mr.  Scott’s  design  is  alive 
with  beauty  and  grace.  It  is  not  a  mere  cento  from  the 
glossary  and  print-books,  like  too  much  of  our  ecclesiastical 
Pointed,  but  a  regular  and  natural  development  of  Pointed, 
applied  as  Mr.  Scott,  iu  a  literary  capacity,  has  shown  that 
he  can  apply  the  plastic  facilities  of  Gothic  to  a  secular  use. 
Aud  it  is  not  sulkily  English,  but,  with  the  grace  of  the 
Palaces  of  Venice,  it  borrows  and  adapts  the  best  features  of 
the  best  art  of  France,  Nor  was  there  anything  to  choose 
on  the  essential  points  of  convenience  and  cost  in  favour  of 
Italian.  The  Parliamentary  Committee,  as  in  duty  bound, 
searched  narrowly  into  that  question,  and  found  that,  as  re¬ 
garded  light,  air,  access,  aud  so  forth,  the  style  need  make  no 
difference.  With  reference  to  light,  for  instance,  Mr.  Scott 
had  not  run  into  the  usual  folly  of  blocking  up  his  windows 
with  narrow  mullions,  and  darkening  them  with  diamond 
panes,  but  they  would  be  full  as  broad,  and  full  as  fit  for 
sash-windows  of  plate  glass,  as  if  they  had  been  Georgian 
instead  of  Gothic.  As  to  cost,  Mr.  Hunt,  the  Government 
surveyor,  reckoned  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry’s  design  at 
217,000 1.,  Mr.  Scott's  at  232,000 1.\  but  this  small  excess 
could  be  easily  cut  down  by  leaving  out  one  or  two  non- 
essential  though  striking  features.  It  would  have  been  a 
blunder  of  the  first  magnitude,  then,  had  the  authorities 
chosen  a  dull  building  instead  of  a  beautiful  one,  when  the 
convenience  and  the  cost  were  the  same. 

Many  persons  ai'e  disposed,  doubtless,  to  cling  to  the  stupid 
tradition  that  Pointed  art  is  unfit  for  civil  buildings.  The 
Oxford  Mfiseum  is  happily  rising  as  a  practical  contradiction 
to  this  prejudice,  which,  we  believe,  is  fast  dying  away  ;  and 
as  travel  and  thought  expand,  people  are  beginning  to  won¬ 
der  how  they  could  ever  have  imagined,  in  the  very  face  of 
Westminster  Hall  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  Gothic 
would  not  do  for  civil  buildings,  when  they  have  seen  it  so 
applied  with  admirable  fitness  aud  convenience,  as  well  as 
beauty,  at  Bruges,  Ghent,  Louvain,  Rouen,  Nuremberg,  Ve¬ 
nice,  Verona,  and  elsewhere  abroad  to  say  nothing  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

For  once,  then,  we  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
prospect  of  a  building  rising  among  us  in  itself  of  exquisite 
design,  admirably  suited  to  its  locality,  harmonizing  with  and 


completing  a  group  of  edifices  already  irnequalled  in  Europe, 
suggestive  to  the  popular  mind,  alike  truthful  and  grace¬ 
ful,  convenient  as  well  as  ornamental.  It  is  designed  by 
one  who  will  give  his  whole  mind  and  energy  to  what  must 
be  his  masterpiece — who,  at  Doncaster  and  elsewhere,  has 
grappled,  and  with  entire  success,  with  the  most  difficult  and 
trying  problems  of  his  art — and  who  to  its  literature,  practice, 
and  experience,  adds  the  resources  of  genius  and  originality. 
The  new  Foreign  Office,  and  the  selection  of  its  architect, 
are,  we  repeat,  creditable  to  the  Government,  creditable  to 
the  perseverance  of  those  who  have  advocated  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  vindicated  the  claims  of  Pointed  art,  and  credit¬ 
able  to  an  age  which  has  recognised  and  established  those 
claims. 

We  have  said  that  the  design  of  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry 
was  able  of  its  kind.  We  say  more.  We  believe  that,  had  these 
accomplished  artists  chosen,  they  would  have  proved  even  more 
formidable  rivals  to  Mr.  Scott  than  the  event  has  decided.  In 
their  design  for  the  War  Office,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
professional  assessors  merited  a  prize,  they  showed  their 
skill  in  Pointed  work ;  and  certainly  the  opportunity  must 
occur  for  employing  in  the  public  service  talent  which  has  in 
this  competition  displayed  itself  so  conspicuously.  Other 
public  works  are  looming  in  the  distance.  The  Government 
Offices,  at  no  very  remote  period,  must  concentrate  them¬ 
selves  on  this  noble  site,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  prizemen 
there  are  several,  among  whom  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry 
already  occupy  a  distinguished  place,  whose  claim  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  great  series  of  Pointed  buildings  is  incontestiblc. 
Nor  can  we  dismiss  the  subject  without  another  reflection. 
It  has  fallen  to  ourselves  to  take  especial  interest  in  this 
matter.  We  have  vindicated  the  propriety  of  a  fair  compe¬ 
tition,  and  we  have  accompanied,  not  without  criticism,  the 
steps  by  which  that  competition  was  likely  to  be  foiled — the 
errors  of  the  judges  and  the  jobbing  of  officials.  W  hen 
everything  was  in  the  utmost  confusion — when  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  in  a  very  unlucky  quarter — when  the  architects 
were  simply  wrangling  without  aim,  object,  or  plan — we  in¬ 
voked  the  aid  of  a  full  and  fairly  conducted  Parliamentary 
inquiry.  That  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Committee  over 
which  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  presided,  aud  we  have  already 
expressed  our  sense  of  its  value.  It  brought  out  all  the 
facts  of  the  case ;  it  established  the  imminent  dangers  with 
which  Art  wasmenaced  by  the  despotism  of  Mr.  Pennetiiorne  ; 
it  awakened  and  guided  public  opinion  to  the  superior  claims 
of  Pointed  Art,  at  least  with  reference  to  the  special  object 
iu  view  ;  and  above  all  it  exhausted  the  arguments  of  the 
Classicists,  and  showed  their  extreme  narrowness.  The 
Parliamentary  Committee  showed  that,  after  all,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  tribunal,  sitting  apart  from  and  above  the  circle  of  pro¬ 
fessional  jealousy  or  partisanship,  simply  guided  by  good  taste 
and  a  desire  to  serve  the  public — utterly  ignorant,  and  there¬ 
fore  utterly  careless,  of  all  the  influences  with  which  associa¬ 
tion,  time,  aud  inveterate  habits  of  jobbing  had  perverted  the 
judgment  of  officials — indifferent  alike  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  or  the  tasteless  requirements  of  the 
other  Government  offices — was  the  best  to  settle  a  perplexed 
question  of  this  sort.  To  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  to  an 
entire  devotion  to  the  subject  and  knowledge  of  art  added 
a  happy  skill,  tact,  and  patience  in  working  the  Committee, 
much  of  this  success  is  owing.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
memorial  of  the  architects,  complaining  of  the  bad  faith 
shown  by  the  Government  towards  the  competitors,  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  member  for  Maidstone,  and  he 
at  once  made  the  subject  his  own.  Mr.  Hope  moved  for  the 
Committee,  and  took  the  stroke  oar  in  its  deliberations  ;  and 
throughout  this  difficult  and  delicate  transaction,  he  has  ex¬ 
hibited  not  only  an  inherited  skill  in  art,  but  powers  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  high  order.  The  profession  as  well  as  the  public 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  for  once  the  best  man  has 
been  found  for  a  very  important  national  work,  aud  that 
complications  aud  difficulties  have  been  removed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  individual  energy  with  the  general  sense  of  fair¬ 
ness  and  justice. 


MEDIOCRE  POETRY. 

F  the  gods  do  not  permit  poets  to  be  mediocre,  the  booksellers 
do.  Last  week  one  single  publishing  house  sent  out  three  new 
A’olumes  by  three  new  mediocre  poets.  There  is  a  volume  called 
Tonica,  and  a  volume  of  “Poems,  by  Henry  Cecil.’  But 
the  third,  which  is  called,  “Poems,  by  Ada  Trevanion,”  is  a 
good  specimen  of  what  mediocre  poetry  really  is.  Ihese  poems 
I  are  not  great,  or  deep,  or  clever,  but  still  they  have  no  other 
I  prominent  fault  than  that  they  are  mediocre.  I  hey  describe,  in 
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the  writer’s  own  language,  the  writer’s  own  feelings.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  good,  though  not  very  good — the  feelings  are  healthy  and 
natural,  though  very  ordinary.  The  mediocrity  is  unquestionable, 
but  it  is  genuine.  In  judging  of  poems  like  these,  are  men  to 
side  with  the  gods  or  the  booksellers  ?  Clearly,  we  may  leave 
the  booksellers  to  sell,  as  they  best  can,  all  the  imitation-exercises 
of  which  what  is  reckoned  as  mediocre  poetry  generally  consists. 
The  writers  do  not  really  give  us  mediocre  poetry,  but  only  verse- 
making,  deserving  here  and  there  a  high  mark.  Ada  Trevanion, 
though  probably  not  in  the  least  cleverer,  or  more  thoughtful  or 
better  read,  than  her  rivals,  does  give  us  mediocre  poetry,  because 
she  puts  the  natural  thoughts  of  a  pensive  mind  in  the  natural 
language  of  a  cultivated  taste  ;  and  mediocre  poetry  of  this  sort 
has  always  a  certain  value.  It  is  not  a  value  which  ambitious 
young  poets  would  much  care  that  their  poems  should  attain,  but 
in  its  own  sphere  and  degree  it  really  exists. 

Why  does  Ada  Trevanion  write  verses  ?  Because  she  feels 
emotions  of  sorrow  and  joy,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  such  as  most 
young  women  of  sensibility  have  repeatedly  experienced ;  but 
also  because  she  has  not  allowed  these  emotions  to  pass  away 
with  their  usual  rapidity,  and  the  means  she  has  taken  to  arrest 
their  flight  is  to  go  through  the  troublesome  process  of  putting 
them  into  verse.  This  is  the  value  of  mediocre  poetry.  It  re¬ 
cords,  in  a  way  that  exacts  labour,  the  prolongation  of  real  feel¬ 
ing.  If  the  language  is  too  slipshod,  poor,  or  halting,  or  if  the 
feeling  is  strained,  perverted,  or  artificial,  the  poetry  is  not 
mediocre,  but  bad.  Ada  Trevanion  keeps  very  closely  to  a  few 
themes.  She  recollects  a  happy  childhood — she  has  undergone 
the  trials  of  love  and  of  separation  from  beloved  persons — she 
looks  forward  to  another  world — she  has  a  hearty  pleasure  in 
being  out  of  doors.  These  may  be  said  to  be  the  normal  feelings 
of  English  ladies  who  arc  unmarried  and  have  survived  their 
first  youth.  But  in  those  who  are  not  mediocre  poetesses,  these 
feelings  are  faint,  vague,  and  transient.  Yet  that  they  should 
be  strong,  definite,  and  habitual  is  the  greatest  gain  that  the 
individual  mind  can  possess.  The  curse  of  advancing  life  is  the 
deadening  of  emotion — the  consciousness  that  we  know  all  about 
childish  joys  and  youthful  loves,  and  rocks,  forests,  and  setting 
suns.  The  habit  of  verse-making  is  a  powerful  aid  in  getting 
rid  of  this  incubus  on  life.  Beading  great  poets  is  a  more 
obvious  and  perhaps  a  more  elevating  means  of  attaining 
the  same  object,  but  the  composition  of  verses  has  the 
great  advantage  that  it  concentrates  our  thoughts  by  the 
trouble  it  gives.  It  also  strengthens  the  emotions  by  connecting 
them  with  the  history  of  individuals  and  the  character  of 
particular  persons.  For  instance,  a  person  of  some  sensibility 
goes  out  in  a  summer  evening  beneath  a  starry  sky.  If 
young,  he  probably  finds  that  the  very  vagueness  of  his 
thoughts  gives  him  a  sense  of  novelty  ana  of  grandeur  which 
has  its  charm  and  its  superiority.  But  all  things  that  are  vague 
arc  incapable  of  repetition,  and  as  years  go  on,  the  emotion 
awakened  under  similar  circumstances  lessens  every  summer. 
A  well-read  person  strives  against  this  by  calling  to  mind  pas¬ 
sages  which  he  thinks  appropriate  from  good  poets.  If  his  mind 
is  powerful  and  meditative  without  being  creative,  he  cannot  do 
better.  He  prevents  in  this  way  the  diminution  of  feeling 
which  he  dreads.  But  there  are  minds  which  always  remain 
on  the  outside,  as  it  were,  of  great  poetry — which  cannot  make 
it  fit  into  their  groove,  and  connect  it  really  with  themselves. 
If,  without  being  creative,  they  have  the  faculty  of  composition, 
they  can  reap  the  greatest  benefit  from  verse-making.  They  can 
force  themselves  to  dwell  on  and  to  shape  the  suggestions  of 
the  hour.  They  attach  the  scene  before  them  to  the  memory 
of  things  they  have  personally  known,  and  of  people  they  have 
personally  loved.  Ada  Trevanion  is  continually  under  the  spell 
of  some  inspiring  phase  of  nature,  and  if  she  is  too  mediocre  to 
think  any  but  ordinary  thoughts,  she  is  sufficient  of  a  poetess 
to  think  long,  clearly,  and  profitably. 

It  is  easier  for  ladies  to  shine  in  mediocre  poetry  than  for  men. 
The  wider  and  more  protracted  education  of  men  leads  them  into 
so  many  channels  of  reflection,  and  makes  them  acquainted  with 
so  many  different  models,  that  the  desire  of  imitation  and  the 
thirst  for  ambitious  effort  press  on  them  more  powerfully.  A 
woman  is  equally  susceptible,  and  far  more  herself  when  she 
begins  to  write.  To  her,  to  be  a  mediocre  poetess  is  clear  gain. 
She  gets  far  more  out  of  existence  by  being  a  versifier  than  if 
she  were  to  rest  content  with  the  passive  triumph  of  being  “  a 
nice  person.”  By  all  means  let  superior  young  ladies,  who  are 
susceptible  and  not  very  happy,  write  verses  ;  for  if  they  do 
not  they  will  write  novels,  and  the  verses  are  much  the  better 
occupation  of  the  two.  It  is  not  so  much  that  they  waste  less 
paper,  as  that  they  have  a  greater  chance  of  coming  to  something. 
Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  many  lady  novelists,  a  novel  requires 
a  plot,  an  insight  into  life,  and  a  power  of  drawing  and  combining 
characters.  On  the  contrary,  four  or  five  stanzas  will  do  for  a 
minor  poem.  Ada  Trevanion  generally  gets  through  what  she 
has  to  say  in  a  couple  of  pages.  An  evening  walk  may  suggest 
to  a  tender  heart  the  contrast  of  strife  and  repose,  of  hopeful 
childhood  and  disappointed  age,  of  failing  earthly  love  and 
enduring  heavenly  love.  If  the  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
emotion  is  a  mediocre  poetess,  she  connects  the  thought  with  her 
own  personal  history,  or  with  that  of  some  acquaintance,  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  give  body  to  the  expression  of  her  feeling,  but  not 
enough  to  introduce  unreal  and  artificial  details.  If  she  is  a 
mediocre  novelist,  she  takes  the  thought  as  a  hint  for  a  story. 
She  idealizes  herself  into  a  heroine,  and  a  friend  into  a  hero,  and 


on  this  slender  basis  she  is  prepared  to  build  up  two  or  three 
volumes  of  incident  and  criticism. 

Nor  is  it  only  because  it  is  within  their  compass  that  mediocre 
poetry  is  a  good  thing  for  women.  It  also  leads  them  into  the 
presence  of  minds  greater  than  their  own.  Ada  Trevanion  has 
evidently  a  considerable  knowledge  of  standard  English  poets, 
and  although  she  writes  not  to  do  a  good  imitation-exercise,  but  to 
express  her  meaning  as  well  as  she  can,  she  sometimes  makes  a  feli¬ 
citous  use  of  the  language  of  her  predecessors.  In  fact,  to  write 
even  decent  verses  requires  not  only  practice,  but  special  train¬ 
ing.  The  poetess  must  have  read  poetry,  and  unless  she  is  of  a 
very  tame  character,  she  will  naturally  be  inclined  to  read  poetry 
of  a  cast  far  above  her  own.  And  when  she  sets  herself  to  her 
task,  she  has  really  to  work.  The  novelist  has  no  trouble.  She 
can  go  on  with  her  dreary  semi-clerical  conversations  ad  infini¬ 
tum,  and  can  create  a  gigantic  vice  or  virtue  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
But  to  shape  a  tolerable  idea  into  tolerable  verse  is  an  intellec¬ 
tual  effort.  Ada  Trevanion  pleases  us  because  she  shows  that 
her  successes  have  been  the  fruit  of  labour,  and  this  is  made  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  roughness  and  badness  of  the  lines  where  she  has 
been  unsuccessful.  Every  now  and  then  we  come  across  such 
lines  as — 

The  shadows  of  the  grave  fell  round  her,  murk — • 

and  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  criticise  her  very  hardly,  because 
she  could  find  no  better  way  of  getting  in  a  rhyme  to  “  lurk.” 
We  see  that  composition  is  an  efl’ort  to  her,  and  think  that  the 
process  by  which  she  acquired  her  customary  smoothness  and 
clearness  must  have  been  a  painful  and  therefore  a  useful  one 
to  her. 

All  this  is  a  very  good  reason  why  mediocre  poetry  should  be 
written,  but  does  not  so  conclusively  show  that  it  should  be 
published.  Ada  Trevanion  has,  we  feel  sure,  gained  greatly  by 
writing  this  volume,  but  no  one  will  gain  very  greatly  by  read¬ 
ing  it.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  love  of  authorship  is  so 
very  deep  in  the  human  heart  that  we  must  not  complain  of 
any  writer  indulging  the  craving  appetite  for  print,  unless  the 
thing  printed  is  wholly  foolish  and  puerile.  And  there  really  is 
a  value  in  such  poems  as  those  of  Ada  Trevanion.  They  givo 
us  an  image  of  what  many  women  are  on  their  best  side.  Per¬ 
haps  nowhere  can  we  point  to  a  more  satisfactory  fruit  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization  than  in  a  volume  like  this.  The  works  of  a 
writer  of  genius  are  always  in  a  measure  independent  of  the 
steady,  daily,  domestic  influences  of  the  society  in  which  ho 
moves.  But  when  we  see  a  woman,  not  of  genius  but  essen¬ 
tially  mediocre  as  a  writer,  expressing  in  a  language  she  has 
attained  only  by  cultivation,  the  sentiments  of  a  genuine  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  a  gentle  charity,  and  a  refined  piety,  we  get  as  near 
as  we  can  to  tho  best  flower  of  ordinary  life  ;  and  it  is  by  the 
products  of  its  ordinary  life  that  we  must  really  test  tho  worth 
of  a  period,  a  nation,  or  a  society. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  CHIVALRY. 

I^HE  age  of  Chivalry  has  not  passed  away.  It  is  a  satisfaction. 

_  when  there  are  many  more  Chevaliers  d’lndustrie  than  Bayards 
in  the  world,  to  know  that  a  genuine  live  Hospitaller  is  among  us. 
It  is  announced  that  Mr.  George  Bowyer,  M.P.  for  Dundalk, 
has  been  created  a  Knight  of  Malta  by  the  Grand  Hospitaller. 
At  first  it  was  announced  that  the  Cavalier  Bowyer  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Pope,  and  was  to  be  installed  by  Cardinal 
Wiseman.  This  statement,  however,  was  withdrawn  or  modified, 
and  wo  are  assured  that  the  installation  has  been  dispensed 
with.  Not  without  reason — and  a  reason  analogous  to  that 
which  was  once  given  for  not  firing  a  salute.  As,  among  other 
substantial  grounds,  the  salute  was  not  fired  because  there  were 
no  guns  and  no  powder,  so  probably  Mr.  George  Bowyer  was  not 
installed  because  there  was  no  stall — unless  there  happened  to  be 
a  bar-parlour  at  the  Jerusalem  Gate  Tavern  in  Clerkenwell,  which 
is  the  only  commandery  or  preceptory  belonging  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We 
have  to  regret  this  because  we  must  say  that,  if  any  man  thinks 
proper  to  become  a  Knight  Hospitaller  in  these  dull  prosaic  days, 
lie  ought  to  be  installed.  Let  him  by  all  manner  of  means 
do  the  thing  thoroughly.  Let  him  rig  himself  out  in  the 
complete  steel,  and  do  all  that  becomes  a  preitx  chevalier. 
There  is  something  like  shrinking  and  misgiving  in  the  apolo¬ 
getic  and  deprecating  terms  in  which  Mr.  Bowyer  requested 
tho  public  to  take  notice  that  he  was  not  to  be  installed.  To  the 
knighthood  he  pleaded  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  but  on  the 
point  of  installation  he  was  austere.  He  might,  so  he  seemed  to 
say,  be  fool  enough  to  become  a  Hospitaller,  but  he  was  not  fool 
enough  to  be  installed.  Well,  perhaps,  w  ith  Dr.  Daniel  Dove, 
we  might  say  that  he  was  fool  enough  for  anything,  but  on  the 
whole  we  insist  that  the  real  fun  of  the  thing  would  bo  in  the 
installation.  Simply  to  be  called  a  Hospitaller,  and  to  go  about 
in  society  with  an  ordinary  black  hat  and  varnished  boots,  with 
only  the  proud  internal  consciousness  that  you  are  a  spiritual 
and  chivalrous  descendant  of  Ilaymond  du  Buy,  and  that  in  an 
unbroken  line  you  trace  your  military  ancestry  up  to  the  twelfth 
century,  would  not  satisfy  us  half  so  much  as  the  substantial  and 
tangible  installation.  “ 

But  as  the  Cavalier  Bowyer  did  not  receive  all  the  honours 
of  his  chivalry — and  at  those  hands  which  would  havo  con¬ 
ferred  an  additional  lustre  on  them — we  own  that  our  curiosity 
is  simulated  to  know  his  exact  position  in  the  ancient 
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order !  Is  lie  elected  one  of  tlie  Cavalieri  di  Giustisia,  whose 
qualification  depends  on  his  ancient  gentility,  or  is  he  selected  on 
his  merits  and  ranked  among  the  Cavalieri  di  Grazia  ?  Or  in 
his  person  are  both  qualifications  combined  P  To  what  com- 
mandery,  priory,  or  bailliage  is  the  new  knight  attached  ?  Has 
he  taken  the  vows  ?  Is  ho  bound  to  celibacy  and  poverty  P  Does 
he  really  intend  to  revive  in  his  own  person  the  old  Benedictine 
rule  in  its  simplicity — or  in  its  modification  ?  Or  does  he  propose 
to  serve  as  they  of  old  time  did  in  the  J  erusalem  hospitals  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Christian  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land?  Who  knows 
whether,  if  the  Cavalier  Bowyer  had  taken  the  cross  and  the  lance 
a  few  years  ago,  the  European  war  about  the  Holy  Places  might 
not  have  been  prevented  P  Had  the  Hospitallers  done  their  duty 
and  protected  the  pilgrims,  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  the 
rival  claims  set  up  some  years  ago  between  h  ranee  and  Eussia. 
We  augur  great  things  from  Mr.  Bowyer’s  admission  into  the 
great  military  order.  Tam  Marti  quam  Mercurio.  He  adds  the 
canonist  to  the  chevalier;  to  his  charity  he  can  join  no  doubt 
military  order ;  and  at  last  the  world  has  a  chance  of  seeing 
revived  what  Mr.  Kenelm  Digby  has  idealized  for  us.  Here 
is  Tancvcdus — here  is  Godefvidus — and  here  (in  its  Greek  sense 
at  any  rate)  is  Morus  to  boot. 

Still  we  confess  that  we  cannot  altogether  look  at  Mr.  Bowyer’s 
admission  to  the  great  military  order  without  some  misgivings. 
We  commit  the  consideration  to  the  patriotism  and  public  spirit 
of  our  religious  contemporaries.  What  if  some  great  conspiracy 
is  going  on  against  the  liberties  of  England  and  Protestantism, 
and  if  this  revival  of  the  military  orders  presages  an  armed  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  hosts  of  Armageddon  in  the  concerns  of  this 
country  ?  Knights  of  Malta  !  the  thing  is  suspicious.  Here  is 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  as  the  great  religious  newspaper  profoundly 
and  acutely  remarks,  is  gone  to  Corfu  to  surrender  at  least  five 
of  the  seven  islands,  in  order  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Greek 
Church.  There  goes  one  jewel  of  the  British  Crown.  And  here 
are  the  Knights  of  Malta  reviving.  Why  should  the  Knights  of 
Malta  be  revived, unless  it  is  to  occupy  Malta?  The  Knights  of 
Malta  have  always  kept  up  their  order,  just  as  it  is  said  an  Abbot 
of  Westminster  is  always  furtively  installed  in  the  Abbey,  and 
the  old  succession  of  the  Papal  hierarchy  to  all  the  stalls  and 
dignities  in  England  is  reported  to  be  maintained.  Can  it  be  that 
the  Third  Napoleon  is  about  to  undo  the  sacrilege  of  the  First,  and 
that  the  treason  which  dispossessed  the  Knights  of  their  island 
fastness  in  1798  is  to  be  atoned  for  in  1858  !  We  are  disposed 
to  think  our  hold  on  Malta  is  insecure,  now  that  George 
Bowyer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  has  become  a  Hospitaller.  The  order  is  likely 
enough  to  demand  back  its  sovereign  possessions.  It  will  be  well 
if  it  confines  itself  to  Malta.  Cyprus  and  Ehodcs,  of  course, 
will  soon  recede  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  sick  man,  and 
Malta  must  be  rescued  from  the  cupidity  of  England.  Before 
the  confiscation  of  their  property  the  Knights  amounted  to  3000, 
as  recently  as  the  end  of  the  last  century — who  knows 
that  the  country  is  not  covered  with  secret  military  associations, 
and  that  suddenly  the  land  may  not  be  alive,  as  of  old,  with 
armed  men?  We  once  knew  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Koman 
Empire  who  was  an  English  clergyman ;  and  now  that  we  are 
assured  that  Mr.  Bowyer  is  a  Hospitaller,  arguing  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  we  begin  to  suspect  all  society.  What 
if  the  recent  converts  for  example,  are  all,  unbeknown  to  us,  good 
Knights  as  well  as  good  Catholics?  What  if  the  Templars  and 
the  “Teutonic  Order  all  survive  ?  What  if  those  mysterious 
soirees  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  really  are  only  military 
chapters  and  preceptories  of  chivalry?  What  if  the  Church  is 
really  a  church  militant  ?  What  if  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert  and 
Eeginald  Front  de  Boeuf  are  really  people  that  you  meet  at 
dinner?  AVhat  a  horrid  cold  sweat  must  come  over  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Islington  Protestant  Institute,  when  they  seriously 
reflect  that  Templars  and  Hospitallers  are  actually  walking 
about  Protestant  streets,  and,  for  aught  anybody  knows,  that  as 
the  Hospitallers  succeeded  to  the  privileges  of  the  Templars, 
they  may  be  repeating  those  mysteries  which  some  centuries  ago 
got  the  other  great  military  order  into  such  a  terrible  scrape. 
Only  think  of  men  who  have  been  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  who  sit  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  riding  two 
on  one  horse,  wearing  chain-mail  and  white  vests,  and  scream¬ 
ing  out  Beau  Seant  in  Golden-square. 

There  is  but  one  solid  alleviation  of  our  suspicions.  There  are, 
we  believe,  other  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  extant  than 
the  famous  order  which  has  received  its  crowning  honour  in  Mr. 
George  Bowyer.  Among  those  queer  brotherhoods  which  exist 
among  us  here  in  London — Odd  Fellows,  Foresters,  and  the  like 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  are  to  he  found.  To  be  sure,  they  are 
rather  a  vulgar  set — poor  pothouse  artisans,  who  keep  up  a  benefit 
society,  which  they  dignify  with  a  very  fine  name,  and  once  a 
year  stroll  out  to  Highbury  Barn,  decked  out  with  wreaths, 
green  leaves,  and  an  imposing  show  of  cotton  flags  and  pinchbeck 
trumpets.  They  are  formidable  rivals  to  the  Knights  of  Malta 
as  they  are,  though  the  one  dates  from  Amalfi  some  hundred 
years  ago,  and  counts  its  eight  languages,  and  as  many  priors 
and  governors,  while  the  other,  whose  master  is  but  a  brazier  or 
tailor,  holds  its  chapters  at  the  Pig  and  Whistle.  But,  on 
the  whole,  we  prefer  the  Clerkenwell  edition  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers.  They  do  help  each  other  in  sickness,  and  they  do 
take  their  pot  and  pipe  cozily  at  Highbury.  In  mere  tom¬ 
foolery,  in  ridiculous  pretensions,  and  tinsel  appointments,  the 
two  orders  are  on  an  equality ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  have  much 
less  disgust  at  seeing  hard-handed  mechanics  play  the  fool  than 


at  seeing  M.P.’s,  writers,  and  scholars  do  the  same.  Of  course, 
if  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  great  religious  community  of  which 
he  is  the  head,  think  it  right  to  reward  its  converts  and  de¬ 
fenders  by  such  trumpery  scraps  of  tinfoil  chivalry  as  a  Knight¬ 
hood  of  Malta,  it  is  no  concern  of  ours.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
man  for  man,  and  brotherhood  for  brotherhood,  we  think  that 
there  is  much  less  folly  in  the  Foresters  and  the  like  of  the 
slums  of  London,  than  there  is  in  pretending  to  be  a  Hospitaller 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  seeing  the  inside  of  a  hospital. 
To  say  the  least,  we  cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  any  man’s 
ambition  to  be  a  knight  without  any  purpose  of  chivalry,  and 
to  revive  all  the  old — and  they  must  be  in  Mr.  Bowyer’s  mind 
very  sacred — associations  of  pilgrimages  and  holy  places,  and  the 
recollections  of  Jerusalem,  only  to  bring  them  into  contempt 
with  men  of  sense. 


LAW  AND  MORALS. 

I^HEBE  is  a  large  class  of  modern  writers,  of  no  inconsiderable 
.  power  and  of  very  great  popularity,  who  appear  to  consider 
a  constant  analysis  of  motives,  feelings,  and  conduct  as  the 
highest  excellence  of  those  departments  of  literature  which  aim 
at  depicting  human  nature.  None  wield  the  scalpel  and 
the  probe  for  this  purpose  with  so  much  assiduity  and  skill 
as  a  school  of  female  novelists,  of  whom  Miss  Yonge  may  be 
taken  as  the  type.  They  make  their  characters  weigh  out 
their  vices  and  virtues  to  the  last  grain  and  scruple,  debiting 
and  crediting  the  mint,  anise,  and  cumin  till  it  passes  all 
human  patience  to  strike  the  balance.  A  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  literature  shows  traces  of  the  same  temper,  though 
it  is  not  always  accompanied  by  so  many  marks  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  very  tender  conscience.  It  is  a  temper  which  must, 
we  think,  be  considered  as  remarkable  rather  than  laudable ; 
and  few  things  are  more  singular  than  the  fact  that  this  extreme 
minuteness  of  observation  and  delicacy  of  conscience,  which  are 
so  influential,  and,  in  some  quarters,  so  much  honoured,  should 
be  associated — by  no  accidental  tie,  but  in  their  very  essence — 
with  a  theory  of  morals,  and  with  practices  legitimately  flowing 
from  that  theory,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  intensely 
unpopular.  Little  as  some  persons  might  be  inclined  to 
suspect  it,  there  is  the  most  intimate  connexion  between  the 
temper  to  which  we  have  referred,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jesuistry 
and  the  confessional,  on  the  other.  Notwithstanding  the  noisy 
controversies  upon  these  subjects,  it  is  no  less  true  than  charac¬ 
teristic  that  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  taken  the  pains  to 
point  out  in  a  popular  form  the  moral — as  opposed  to  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  or  theological — principle  from  which  these  consequences 
flow.  The  inquiry  is,  however,  not  only  most  interesting,  but 
extremely  curious. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  in  the  daily  business  of  life 
that  there  are  amongst  us  two  classes  of  persons — classes 
which  by  no  means  correspond  to  the  great  divisions  of  good 
and  bad,  conscientious  and  unconscicntious,  but  which,  if  we 
are  careful  to  forget  what  Bentham  would  have  called  the 
eulogistic  and  dyslogistic  associations  which  have  been  gradually 
affixed  to  those  words,  may  not  unfairly  be  described  as  the 
scrupulous  and  the  unscrupulous.  There  is  a  sort  of  man  who, 
though  not  more  pious  than  his  neighbours,  is  always  doubting 
whether  he  may  do  this  or  that  on  a  Sunday — whether  he  can 
justifiably  read  a  newspaper  on  that  day,  and  if  so,  what  news¬ 
paper,  and  what  parts  of  it — whether  he  can  make  this  or  that 
declaration,  as,  for  example,  whether  he  can  safely  swear  that 
the  Pope  hath  not,  as  well  as  that  he  ought  not  to  have,  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  these  islands — and  so  on  of  an  infinite  number  of  similar 
things.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  another  sort  of  person  who 
is  substantially  quite  as  good  a  man  as  his  scrupulous  neighbour, 
but  to  whom  minute  questions  of  this  kind  never  present  them¬ 
selves  as  questions.  He  is  not,  perhaps,  a  model  man,  hut  he 
is  neither  profane  nor  insincere,  and  he  has  a  constitutional 
facility  for  taking  things  easily.  He  will  give  signatures,  mako 
declarations,  and  occasionally  take  oaths,  with  hardly  a  feeling 
of  uneasiness,  although  the  form  of  the  oath  which  he  takes 
may  he  open  to  any  quantity  of  misconstruction.  His  remark 
upon  the  matter,  if  his  attention  were  drawn  to  it,  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  that  it  was  only  a  form,  and  did  not  signify. 

It  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  great  diversity 
of  practice  and  character  to  say  that  some  people  are  natu¬ 
rally  crotchety,  while  others  are  naturally  unscrupulous.  The 
fact  is,  that  there  are  two  very  opposite  theories  of  morality  on 
which  the  proceedings  of  these  two  classes  may  respectively  be 
justified ;  and  though  the  adoption  of  the  one  or  the  other  is 
no  doubt  determined  far  more  often  by  natural  temperament 
than  by  any  process  of  speculation,  it  is  a  very  curious  thing 
to  point  out  the  logical  basis  of  conduct  which  is  decided  on 
without  reference  to  logic.  The  tacit  assumption  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  scrupulous  morality  is  that  morals  form  a  rigid 
system,  standing  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  conscience 
as  that  which  legal  rules  occupy  in  civil  life,  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  say  definitely  of  a  given  act,  not  only  that  it  is  right  or  wrong, 
but  in  what  precise  degree  it  falls  below  the  standard,  and  so  in¬ 
curs  guilt,  or  rises  above  it,  and  so  possesses  merit.  This  concep¬ 
tion  forms  the  fundamental  principle  of  casuistry,  and  it  is  to  the 
fact  that  such  a  conception  is  possible,  and  indeed  common  and 
influential,  that  casuists  appeal  when  they  are  charged  with 
immorality.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  charge  should  always 
be  brought  against  them,  and  that  it  should  always  be  popu- 
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lar,  though  many  persons  who  join  in  it  would  admit  the 
principle  from  which  the  practice  objected  to  is  derived.  The 
most  famous  instance  of  such  a  charge  (as  we  have  lately  had 
occasion  to  remark)  is  to  be  found  in  Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters.  It 
stands  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as,  and  is  true  with  a 
restriction  precisely  analogous  to,  those  which  attend  the  charge 
of  quibbling  and  hair-splitting  which  is  always  brought  against 
lawyers.  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  announce,  in  relation  to 
concrete  affairs,  any  definite  rule  or  principle,  it  inevitably  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  number  of  consequences  will  follow  which  will  uni¬ 
formly  be  regarded  as  absurd  and  harsh.  Law  is  entirely  made 
up  of  such  principles  and  rules,  and  the  consequence  is  that  law 
and  lawyers  have  always  been  reproached  with  absurdity  and 
chicanery.  There  is  hardly  a  department  of  the  law  of  which 
this  is  not  true.  Thus,  for  example,  theft  is  a  crime  which  it  is 
necessary  to  define,  and  the  law  defines  it  accordingly  to  consist 
in  “  taking  and  carrying  away”  the  property  of  another.  Every 
one  has  a  very  vivid  notion  of  what  he  means  by  a  theft,  every 
one  is  apt  to  suppose  that  his  notion  is  not  only  vivid  but  exact, 
and  most  people  would  probably  assent  without  much  difficulty 
to  the  legal  definition  of  the  crime.  They  would  probably  admit, 
for  example,  that  a  man  who  took  hold  of  another  person’s  horse  by 
the  bridle,  intending  to  steal  him,  and  then  immediately  changed 
his  mind,  and  let  go  again,  had  not  actually  committed  theft, 
but  it  would  be  equally  clear  that  he  had  committed  it  if  he  not 
only  laid  hold  of  the  bridle,  but  mounted  and  rode  off.  When, 
however,  the  matter  is  drawn  somewhat  closer,  it  assumes  a 
very  different  appearance  ;  and  to  any  one  but  a  lawyer  the  defi¬ 
nition  appears  altogether  shadowy  and  absurd  when  the  question 
of  thief  or  no  thief  is  made  to  depend  on  the  question  whether  a 
man  turned  over  a  bale  of  goods  in  a  cart  or  whether  he  only 
handled  it.  The  attempt  to  fix  the  dividing  point  at  which  the 
locus  penitenticc  ends  and  the  crime  begins,  is  exactly  like  the 
attempt  to  say  at  what  precise  second  the  dawn  begins,  or  a  man 
reaches  his  full  stature.  Difficult,  however,  and  apparently  ludi¬ 
crous  as  the  task  is,  it  is  one  which  lawyers  cannot  be  relieved 
from  undertaking;  for  the  alternative  is  the  introduction  into  the 
law  of  an  element  of  arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  judges  and 
juries,  which  would  be  a  far  greater  evil  than  the  existence  of  a 
debatable  laud  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
actions  are  criminal  or  not. 

The  questions  which  have  so  much  discredited  casuistry  are 
in  principle  exactly  similar  to  those  which  are  foolishly  supposed 
to  discredit  the  law.  They  are  all  legitimate  consequences  of 
the  proposition  that  it  is  possible  to  lay  dow'n  exact  and  scientific 
rules  of  morality,  so  that,  where  there  are  several  acts  apparently 
substantially  similar,  it  may  be  possible  to  say  that  some  of  them 
are  on  the  right  and  others  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line.  Almost 
nil  the  propositions  quoted  by  Pascal  from  the  Jesuit  moralists 
would  supply  illustrations  of  this.  For  example,  they  maintained 
that  it  was  wrong  to  agree  to  fight  a  duel,  but  that  it  was  not  wrong 
for  a  man  to  tell  his  adversary  that  he  meant  to  walk  in  a  field 
where  he  knew  that  he  would  come  to  meet  him,  and  that  it  was 
equally  innocent  conduct  to  defend  himself  if  his  antagonist  should 
attack  him  with  a  deadly  weapon  after  they  had  met.  It  is  im- 
ossible  to  deny  that  such  conduct  as  the  Jesuits  defended  does 
iffer  in  terms  from  agreeing  to  fight  a  duel.  There  is  no  agree¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  there  is  no  duel,  for, 
ex  hypothesi,  the  antagonist  complacently  takes  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  beginning  the  fray;  but  though  this  may  be  so, 
the  moral  guilt  of  the  two  modes  of  proceeding  is  precisely  the 
same,  unless,  indeed,  the  second  be  the  worse,  as  being  cowardly 
and  hypocritical.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  avoid  the  Jesuitical 
conclusion,  if  the  Jesuitical  premiss  that  the  rules  of  morality  are 
susceptible  of  exact  statement  is  once  admitted.  Human  affairs 
and  human  language  are  so  arranged  that  there  never  was,  and 
never  will  be,  to  the  end  of  time,  any  moral  rule,  claiming  to  be 
scientific,  which  will  not  be  found  to  involve  all  sorts  of  absurdities 
as  soon  as  it  is  rigidly  applied  to  the  details  of  common  life. 

It  is  the  more  curious  to  observe  the  close  analogy  which 
exists  between  the  subtleties  which  are  inherent  in  all  systems  of 
law  and  those  which  spring  out  of  such  views  of  morality  as  we 
have  been  describing,  because  casuistry  actually  is  a  system  of 
criminal  law'  of  the  most  searching  kind.  In  Roman  Catholic 
countries  a  system  of  casuistry  is  part  of  the  indispensable 
apparatus  of  the  priesthood.  The  consequence  of  assuming  the 
spiritual  direction  of  the  consciences  of  large  numbers  of  people, 
in  respect  of  all  their  feelings  and  actions,  is  that  it  is  necessary 
to  be  provided  with  a  scale  setting  forth  not  only  whether  any 
particular  act  is  right  or  wrong,  but  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong 
in  a  particular  degree,  and  what  amount  of  punishment,  in  the 
shape  of  penance,  it  has,  if  W’rong,  deserved.  This,  though  it  is 
but  little  understood,  is  the  true  point  of  connexion  between 
casuistry  and  immorality.  Dens,  and  the  other  writers  who  have 
obtained  so  unenviable  a  notoriety  amongst  Protestants,  are 
in  reality  the  Arehbolds  or  Chittys  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  ;  and  the  immorality  which  may  fairly  be  imputed  to 
them  lies  in  the  general  conception  of  morals  on  which  they  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  not  in  the  particular  unseemly  results  at  which  they  may 
have  arrived.  The  respectable  legal  authors  to  whom  we  have 
referred  might  be  made  to  talk  most  horrible  iniquity  if  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  write  were  not  borne  in 
mind.  Thus,  Mr.  Archbold  says,  “  To  kill  a  child  in  the 
mother’s  womb  is  no  murder  ;”  and  again,  “  It  is  not  murder  to 
kill  an  alien  enemy  in  time  of  war.”  The  same  author  teaches 
that  it  is  not  perjury  to  swear  that  A.  beat  13.  with  a  sw  ord,  when, 


in  fact,  he  beat  him  with  a  stick ;  nor,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  to  take  a  false  oath  before  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy. 
He  says  that,  if  a  carrier  appropriates  a  parcel  entrusted  to  him, 
it  is  not  theft,  and  many  other  doctrines  equally  subversive  of  all 
social  order  might  be  extracted  from  his  works ;  but  no  one 
considers  them  immoral,  because  they  only  claim  to  be  legal. 
We  believe  that  excuses  somewhat  similar  in  principle  might  be 
offered  for  the  most  revolting  doctrines  of  the  casuists.  The  real 
objection  to  them  is  that  they  applied  legal  rules  to  a  subject 
matter  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

The  nature  of  the  opposite  theory  of  morals  to  that  which  we 
have  attempted  to  describe  cannot  be  indicated  with  any  great 
precision.  It  rests  upon  conscience,  which,  it  need  hardly  be 
observed,  adjudicates  rather  upon  habits  and  customs  than  on 
particular  acts.  Certain  habits  {mores)  are  observed  to  be  good,  and 
others  to  be  bad,  when  tried  by  the  test  of  general  results  ;  and 
hence  it  follows  that  those  particular  acts  which  have  an  affinity 
to  them  are  looked  upon  as  being  good  or  bad  also,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  define  beforehand  what  these  acts  are.  It  is  ob¬ 
served,  for  example,  that  lying,  hypocrisy,  falsehood  in  all  its 
shapes,  is  bad,  and  therefore  any  particular  act  which  gratifies  the 
disposition  to  falsehood  is  to  be  avoided;  but  there  is  no  general 
formula  which  w  ill  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  precision  whether 
any  particular  act  comes  within  that  categor}'.  Moral  rules  in 
this  theory  are  not  so  much  scientific  as  descriptive.  Thus,  for 
example,  “  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ”  would  be  construed  by  those 
who  adopted  it,  not  as  a  prohibition  forbidding  certain  definite 
acts  precisely  ascertainable,  but  as  a  general  direction  aimed  at 
an  indefinable  class  of  actions  which  culminate,  if  such  a  phrase 
may  be  admitted,  in  open,  downright  theft.  Though  this  view 
of  the  nature  of  morality  has  very  great  recommendations,  it  is 
perhaps  desirable  to  point  out  that  it  is  very  liable  to  abuse. 
The  abuse  consists  in  making  the  feelings  or  conscience  of  an 
individual  the  test  of  right  or  wrong  for  all  mankind,  and  thus 
the  greatest  laxity  or  the  most  rigid  asceticism  may  be  held 
up  as  the  only  right  and  sensible  course,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  person  who  makes  the  assertion.  When 
Theodore  Hook  signed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  adding,  “Forty, 
if  you  like  ” — when  importers  perjured  themselves  by  the 
hour  under  the  system  of  customhouse-oaths — and  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  Wesley  maintained  that  to  save  money  was  robbery 
of  the  poor — they  all  erred  in  erecting  a  personal  instead  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  Hook  probably  would  not  have 
committed  forgery,  nor  would  the  importers  of  French  wine  have 
perjured  themselves  at  the  Old  Bailey,  nor  would  Wesley  have 
admitted  that  property  wTas  robbery  ;  but  it  was  merely  a  personal 
sentiment  which  would  have  prevented  them  from  doing  so,  for 
if  they  had  generalized  upon  their  own  conduct  it  could  only  have 
been  justified  by  propositions  which  would  have  involved  these 
consequences. 

How  these  two  opposite  theories  are  to  be  harmonized,  what 
is  the  meeting-point  of  lawr  and  morals,  how  we  are  to  know' 
when  it  is  wise  to  be  scrupulous  and  when  not,  are  questions  of 
vast  interest  and  importance  which  w'e  cannot  discuss  here.  But 
it  is  very  desirable,  in  the  midst  of  the  petty  squabbles  which 
arise  on  these  topics,  to  remember  the  vast  questions  which 
underlie  them.  The  reflection  that  such  questions  exist  might 
go  far  to  allay  the  violence  of  many  of  our  popular  contro¬ 
versialists,  if  they  were  capable  of  entertaining  it. 


THE  EDUCATION  COMMISSION. 

rpHE  Education  Commissioners  appointed  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
X  John  Pakington,  and  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
have  begun  their  work.  The  first-fruits  of  their  labours  appear 
in  the  form  of  a  Blue-book,  and  consist  of  the  instructions 
issued  to  the  Assistant-Commissioners,  together  with  sundry 
tabulated  forms.  There  is  method  in  the  preliminary  steps 
adopted  by  the  Commissioners,  and  a  fulness  aiming  at  a  com¬ 
pleteness  which  is,  we  fear,  almost  unattainable,  in  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry.  But  they  were  “  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  popular  education  in  England,”  and  they  are  about  to  inquire 
with  a  minuteness  and  elaborateness  which,  while  it  reflects 
admirably  the  painstaking  and  conscientious  character  of  the 
Commissioners,  would  have  been  unnecessary  were  the  materials 
which  we  already  possess  trustworthy  or  complete.  If  statistics 
and  reports  could  give  us  the  facts,  it  might  be  said  that  we 
have  already,  in  the  Educational  Census  of  1851,  and  the  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  School  Inspectors,  nearly  all  the  materials  wo 
can  ever  get — not  all  that  we  want,  but  all  that  are  attainable. 
But  the  Commissioners  have  other  inquiries  to  make  than  those 
dependent  on  figures,  which  are  always  misleading.  Besides 
which,  the  existing  information  is  not  classified  ;  and  the  Com¬ 
missioners  have  mapped  out  the  subject  of  Education  with  a 
completeness  and  careful  division  which  invest  their  Instruc¬ 
tions  with  something  of  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  a  scientific 
treatment. 

Their  first  decision  is  one  which  it  will  always  be  possible  to 
contest,  but  which  strikes  us  as  exhibiting  a  practical  and  com¬ 
mon-sense  view  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  difficult  investigation. 
Deeming  it  impossible,  and  unnecessary  were  it  possible,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  educational  survey  of  the  whole  of  England  on  the 
scale  which  they  have  projected,  they  have  resolved  upon  select¬ 
ing  ten  specimen  districts  of  schools — two  metropolitan,  two 
agricultural,  two  manufacturing,  two  mining,  and  tw'O  maritime. 
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Of  course  it  will  always  be  open  to  say  that  such  districts  are 
not  typical — that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  especial  group 
selected  is  exceptional,  and  either  in  excess  or  defect  of  the 
general  condition  of  education.  But  the  Commissioners  may 
fairly  disregard  this  suspicious  criticism.  In  point  of  fact,  even 
the  most  complete  analysis  of  the  extant  facts  of  education  u  ould 
only  be  an  element,  and  that  not  the  most  important  one,  towards 
the  solution  of  the  great  State  problem  ;  and  in  working  it  out, 
the  errors,  if  any  such  were  committed  in  the  preliminary^  selec¬ 
tion  of  specimen  districts,  are  unimportant  in  the  result,  lor  the 
thorough  examination  of  these  ten  districts,  ten  Assistant-Com¬ 
missioners  have  been  appointed,  and  the  instructions  to  these 
Assistant-Commissioners  are  now  issued.  Never  were  instructions 
drawn  up  so  full,  searching,  and  exhaustive  ;  and  it  argues  well  for 
the  patient  and  candid  spirit  in  which  the  inquiry  is  to  be  con¬ 
ducted,  that  the  Commissioners,  in  the  very  front  of  their  in¬ 
structions,  require  the  most  rigid  and  colourless  impartiality. 
Already  the  Assistant-Commissioners  are  presumed  to  have 
been  passed  through  a  moral  ah’-pump  in  their  appointment, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  be  completely  exhausted  of  pre¬ 
judice,  if  not  of  principle.  “  They  are  to  dismiss  from  their 
minds  any  conclusions  they  may  have  personally  derived  from 
the  public  discussion  of  late  years,  because  the  value  of  their  in¬ 
vestigations  would  be  entirely  destroyed  if  they  were  influenced 
by  any  controversial  bias,  ecclesiastical,  political,  or  econo¬ 
mical.”  Of  course,  as  it  is  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  things  to  find 
ten  persons  who,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  must  have  given 
special  attention  and  thought  to  the  subject  of  education,  and 
yet  who  have  formed  no  opinions  on  it — or,  having  formed 
them,  can  prevent  them  from  unconsciously  colouring  or  modi¬ 
fying  their  investigations  —  we  only  take  this  requisition  to 
mean  that  the  greatest  fairness  and  candour  are  very  properly 
demanded  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry.  Going  to 
■work,  then,  with  their  minds  one  vast  sheet  of  white  paper, 
the  Blue-book  before  us  contains  ample  and  most  exuberant 
hints  to  the  Assistant-Commissioners  for  filling  it.  Indeed, 
so  ample  and  so  exuberant  are  the  subjects  suggested  for 
investigation,  that  their  justification  is  to  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  not  above  one-half  of  them  can  ever  be  thoroughly 
dealt  with.  When  you  want  to  know,  and  must  know  a  great 
deal,  it  is  better  to  ask  too  many  questions  than  too  few  ; 
and 'in  the  long  run,  imposing  as  are  the  tables  and  com¬ 
plex  as  arc  the  topics  for  inquiry,  we  shall  not  know  too 
much  about  the  matter.  The  general  heads  of  inquiry  are 
into— i.  The  Statistics;  and,  2.  The  Condition,  Methods,  and 
llesults  of  Popular  Education  ;  and  the  subjects  of  examination 
are  not  only  public  schools— that  is,  the  National,  the  British  and 
Eoreign,  and  the  like,  but  private  schools,  ranging  upwards 
from  the  humblest  dame  school  to  the  lower  strata  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  ones.  Indeed,  without  calling  these  private  schools 
into  account — forming  as  they  do  no  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
extant  educational  power  or  impotence  of  the  country— no 
adequate  notion  could  be  gathered  of  the  actual  amount  or 
efficiency  of  popular  and  elementary  education.  The  Assistant- 
Commissioners  are  furnished  with  skeleton  papers  devoted  to  the 
statistics  of  (a)  public,  (i)  private,  (e)  evening,  (d)  Sunday,  and 
(e)  a  general  enumeration  paper.  These  are  to  furnish  the  usual 
information  as  to  the  number  and  attendance  of  scholars,  the 
cost  of  schools,  of  teachers,  the  motive  force  of  Government 
grants,  and,  in  the  shape  of  pupil  teachers  and  capitation  money, 
the  sources  of  income,  &c.  &c. 

But  these  heads  of  inquiry,  though  careful  and  elaborate  almost 
to  excess,  form  but  the  least  part  of  the  work  of  an  Assistant- 
Commissioner— or,  if  not  the  least,  not  the  most  difficult.  Each 
is,  in  his  own  district,  to  ascertain  not  only  such  laborious  and 
difficult  points  as  the  actual  relative  proportion  of  existing 
elementary  education  to  population,  but  the  age  and  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  children  leave  school.  The  general  inquiry 
being  whether  we  have  schools  enough,  and  those  schools  of  the 
right  sort,  the  Assistant-Commissioners  have  to  find  out  whether, 
generally  speaking,  education  is  valued  in  a  district?  If  not,  why 
not  ?  Are  the  parents  in  fault  ?  Are  the  schools  ?  Do  local  cir¬ 
cumstances,  do  religious  differences,  do  employers,  does  poverty 
interfere  ?  What  are  the  results  of  the  attempts  to  combine  indus¬ 
trial  training  with  ordinary  school  education  ?  What  of  the  half¬ 
time  system  ?  What  of  evening  schools,  whether  as  subsidiary  or 
supplemental  ?  Questions  such  as  these  form  literally  not  a  tithe 
of  the  inquiries,  under  a  single  head,  which  the  Commissioners 
desire  to  institute ;  and  when  to  all  this  is  added  the  whole 
range  of  questions  which  are  suggested  by  the  mode  of  education, 
the  °  efficiency  of  education,  and  the  subject-matter  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  all  the  elementary  schools  of  the  district— and  in  those 
schools,  to  use  the  Commissioners’  words,  “  of  various  religious 
denominations,  whether  Church  or  Dissenting,  or  of  a  purely 
secular  character,  inspected  or  uninspected,  public  or  private” — 
some,  but  still  not  an  adequate,  conception  may  be  formed  of 
what  an  Assistant-Commissioner  has  to  do.  But  perhaps  an 
extract  from  the  pregnant  and  thoughtful  Paper  of  Instructions 
will  best  illustrate  the  enormous  field  of  investigation  which  the 
Commissioners  hope  to  cultivate.  After  premising  that  “  they 
propose  to  pursue  inquiries  into  the  moral  results  of  education 
through  other  channels,”  the  Assistant-Commissioners  are  told : — 

With  regard  to  the  intellectual  results  of  education,  you  should  inquire  of 
the  employers  of  labour  as  to  the  relative  value  of  educated  and  unedu¬ 
cated  workmen  and  workwomen  as  such.  You  should  attempt  to  collect 
trustworthy  evidence  as  to  the  general  level  of  intellectual  power  amongst 


the  class  in  question,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  talent  and  force  of 
understanding,  though  powerfully  affected  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
differ  from  it  fundamentally.  You  will  endeavour  to  find  out  whether  men 
and  women  who  have  received  a  good  school  education  make  use  of  it  after¬ 
wards,  and  if  so,  how,  or  whether  they  forget  what  they  have  learnt.  You 
will  inquire  whether  those  who  have  received  a  good  education  themselves 
value  it  more  than  others  for  their  children.  In  this  point  of  view,  inquiry 
into  evening  schools  for  adults  will  form  a  most  important  feature  in  your 
investigations.  The  statistics  of  reading-rooms,  lectures,  &c.,  might  also  be 
Usefully  combined  with  the  sources  of  information  enumerated  above.  The 
character  of  the  books  read  or  the  information  given  there  is  as  important  a 
matter  of  investigation  as  the  fact  that  books  are  read  and  that  information 
is  given. 

You  should  also  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  the  extension  of  popular 
education  has  favoured  the  spread  of  taste ;  whether  it  produces  an  extended 
demand  for  music,  singing,  drawing,  and  other  accomplishments  of  the  same 
kind. 

Personal  acquaintance  with  persons  of  the  labouring  classes,  educated  and 
not  educated,  is  of  course  the  best  source  of  information,  but  for  this  you  will 
not  have  time  or  much  opportunity.  As  a  substitute  you  must  rely  on  the 
evidence  of  persons  who  themselves  have  had  this  acquaintance.  The  em¬ 
ployers  of  labourers,  the  clergy  of  different  denominations,  the  governors  and 
chaplains  of  gaols,  inspectors  of  police  and  other  officers  of  justice,  and  the 
shopkeepers  whose  customers  are  labourers,  must  all  bo  able  to  give  much 
infonnation.  Experience  will  teach  you  what  questions  to  ask,  and  when 
you  find  an  intelligent  witness  it  will  be  well  to  take  down  his  answers,  read 
them  over  to  him,  receive  his  corrections  and  explanations,  and  then  obtain 
his  signature. 

You  must  remember  that  questions  relating  to  the  education  of  women 
must  be  answered  in  part  by  persons  of  their  own  sex. 

Besides  all  this,  they  are  to  learn  from  personal  inspection  wliat 
class-books  are  used,  how  the  subjects  are  taught,  whether  the 
lessons  are  intelligible,  and  the  teachers  sympathizing,  and 
whether  the  school  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  being  an 
instrument  to  impart  knowledge  directly,  or  intellectual  training 
indirectly. 

On  merely  running  through  the  instructions,  it  would  be 
easy  to  ask,  not  only  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things,  but  will 
not  education  itself  be  at  an  end  almost  before  we  can  ascertain 
the  facts  respecting  it  ?  To  do  them  justice,  the  Commissioners 
are  perfectly  aware  that  their  requirements  are  large ;  but 
they  take  a  businesslike  view  of  the  probable  results.  They 
are  “  fully  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  many  of  these 
inquiries,”  which,  as  regards  the  private  schools,  will  in  many 
cases  not  be  answered  at  all,  for  the  Commissioners  have  no 
power  to  compel  any  attention  to  their  interrogations  ;  and  in  all 
cases  the  answers  will  require  checking  and  scrutinizing,  and, 
perhaps,  after  all,  will  not  be  trustworthy,  or  if  trustworthy, 
not  important.  Then,  in  what  seems  to  be  most  formidable  in 
the  list  of  subjects  of  investigation,  much  of  the  information  is 
already  available  either  in  the  returns  of  such  bodies  as  the 
National  Society  or  the  Government  Inspectors’  .Reports.  So  that 
what  the  Commissioners  aim  at  is  a  conspectus  of  the  subject. 
It  is  theirs  to  bring  the  scattered  lights  together,  and  per-haps  the 
inquiry  looks  more  formidable  on  paper  than  it  will  proveto  be 
in  fact.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  subject,  we  repeat,  on  which  no  informa¬ 
tion  is  superfluous — its  importance  justifies  prolixity  or  pleonasm. 
We  cannot  know  too  much,  and  to  decide  at  all  on  a  general 
scheme  is  perhaps  to  decide  prematurely.  And  whatever  comes 
of  it,  the  Commissioners  are  setting  about  their  task  in  a  spirit 
so  fair,  with  a  lai’geness  of  view  so  unassailable,  with  personal 
talent  and  earnestness  so  unquestionable— and,  judging  at  least 
from  this  preliminary  Book  of  Instructions,  with  a  breadth 
and  candour  so  impressive — that  we  begin  to  hope  that  at  last 
the  day  is  breaking,  and  that  there  is  at  length  a  chance  for 
National  Education.  The  only  thing  which  can  mar  this  fail- 
prospect  is  jealousy  on  the  part  of  school  managers.  But  with 
a  Chief  Commissioner  so  conciliatory  and  popular,  and  so  well 
versed  in  business,  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  every  guarantee 
is  taken  to  disarm  suspicion  in  over  sensitive  quarters  ;  and  they 
are  no  friends  of  Education  who  will  not  with  all  their  energies 
second  a  Commission  which,  in  this  its  preliminary  performance, 
has  done  so  much  to  compel  confidence  by  acting  towards  all 
parties  with  perfect  sincerity  and  good  faith. 


LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

THE  treatment  of  the  insane  is  so  different  now,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  that  there  is 
some  danger  of  our  forgetting,  in  our  satisfaction  at  what  has 
been  already  accomplished,  how  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  most  important  department  of  social  improvement.  We  can 
scarcely  regret,  therefore,  even  such  distressing  cases  as  that 
revealed  by  the  Acomb  House  inquiry,  if  thereby  the  attention  of 
the  public  is  recalled  to  the  necessity,  not  merely  of  further 
amending  the  law  of  lunacy,  but  of  narrowly  watching  its  present 
operation.  No  system,  however  wisely  devised  or  carefully 
guarded,  can  be  expected  to  work  without  exceptional  irregulari¬ 
ties.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  try  from  each 
successive  failure,  to  learn  how  best  to  avoid  such  exceptions  for 
the  future.  The  excitement  caused  by  Mrs.  Turner’s  case 
seems  well-nigh  to  have  died  away,  as  one  of  the  nine  days’ 
wonders  of  the  Long  Vacation.  And  had  it  not  been  for  some 
remarks  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy,  at  the  Social  Congress  held  the  other  day  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  we  should  have  feared  that  no  practical  steps  would  be 
taken  next  session  to  provide  for  the  better  and  more  frequent 
inspection  of  the  retreats  for  the  insane. 

We  do  not  ourselves  thoroughly  agree  with  the  majority  of 
our  contemporaries  in  the  press  as  to  the  details  in  the  present 
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system  that  need  improvement  or  alteration.  For  example,  the 
law,  in  requiring  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  into  any  esta¬ 
blishment,  public  or  private,  without,  the  certificate  of  two 
medical  men,  who  shall  have  seen  the  patient  independently 
of  each  other,  seems  to  us  sufficiently  stringent ;  and  we  have 
only  to  wish  that  the  regulation  may  be  interpreted  in  practice 
with  due  rigidity.  And  supposing  that  the  inspection  of  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners  is  as  careful  and  frequent  as  it  ought  to 
be,  we  hold  it  to  be  next  to  impossible  that  sane  persons  should 
be  incarcerated.  Again,  a  most  unfair  outcry  was  raised  against 
private  asylums.  That  these  institutions  may  bo  sometimes 
very  ill  conducted  is  undeniable.  But  the  remedy  for  this  is  not 
their  prohibition,  but  a  more  minute  and  continual  inspec¬ 
tion,  with  some  summary  powers  of  correction,  perhaps,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners.  How  the  want  that  would 
be  created  by  the  suppression  of  private  asylums  is  to  be  sup¬ 
plied,  no  one  has  pretended  to  suggest ;  and  the  practical  in¬ 
ference  is,  that  such  institutions  are  inevitable,  and  that  they 
must  be  reformed  and  amended,  when  necessary,  and  not  put 
down.  To  this  we  shall  recur.  Meanwhile,  the  great  point 
that  has  been  established  to  our  minds  by  the  recent  discussions 
on  this  subject  is  the  need  of  a  much  larger  staff  of  qualified 
inspectors  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners. 

Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  appointing  local  medical  officers 
in  each  district,  without  whose  certificate  no  person  should  be 
confined,  even  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  plea  of  unsoundness  of 
mind.  But  no  one,  we  should  think,  would  dispute,  that  under 
a  system  of  frequent  and  searching  inspection,  honestly  conducted 
and  at  irregular  periods,  few  abuses  could  remain  long  unde¬ 
tected.  And  the  country  would  scarcely  grudge  the  increased 
cost  of  a  corps  of  officers  large  enough  to  make  such  inspection 
effectual.  But  for  the  public  to  take  into  their  own  hands 
the  care  of  all  lunatics,  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  as  well  as 
the  lower,  is  difficult  in  theory  and  quite  impossible  in  practice. 

Of  the  three  classes  into  which,  for  practical  purposes,  the 
community  may  be  divided  as  to  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  there 
is  no  serious  difficulty  as  to  the  highest  or  lowest.  The  county 
and  borough  asylums  that  are  springing  up  in  all  directions  leave 
little  to  be  desired  as  to  the  care  of  pauper  idiots  or  insane. 
There  are  few  institutions  which  a  philanthropist  will  visit  with 
more  satisfaction  than  these.  It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps, 
whether  some  of  them  are  not  overgrown,  and  whether  there 
ought  not  to  be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  patients  in  a  single 
establishment.  But  the  general  efficiency  and  enlightened  bene¬ 
volence  of  the  medical  superintendents,  the  zealous  services  of 
the  Visiting  Justices,  and  the  contrast  of  the  dietary  and  comfort 
of  the  whole  establishment  to  the  poverty  and  privations  of  the 
poor  sufferers’  homes,  are  exceedingly  striking.  What  is  most 
wanted  for  the  poorer  classes,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  some  com¬ 
pulsory  power — at  least  in  extreme  cases,  where  the  persuasion 
of  their  clergymen,  or  landlords,  or  neighbours,  is  unavailing — to 
oblige  the  parents  or  friends  of  iunatics  or  idiots  to  entrust  them 
to  the  public  asylums.  Is  there  any  sight  more  lamentable  than 
that — still  sometimes  to  be  seen — of  the  idiot  jeered  at  by  the 
idle  boys  and  youths  of  a  town  F  And  in  many  a  country  village 
there  is  still  to  be  found  some  half-witted  man,  who  sleeps  in 
barns  or  outhouses,  picking  up  a  miserable  living  as  he  best  can 
— a  very  Pariah  among  his  brethren.  We  arc  of  opinion,  too, 
that  among  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  take  persons  of  infirm  or  diseased 
minds  as  inmates  of  his  house,  except  by  license,  and  under  very 
Stringent  inspection. 

Persons  of  higher  station  who  may  happen  to  be  mentally 
afflicted  can  command  for  the  most  part  either  the  best  accom¬ 
modation  at  the  best  private  houses,  or  seclusion  and  good 
medical  attendance  at  home.  In  the  latter  cases,  however, 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  provision  for  inspection,  quite  as 
much  as  in  a  lower  rank  of  life.  But  it  is  in  the  poorer 
families  of  the  middle  class,  among  respectable  tradesmen,  and  the 
members  of  the  various  professions,  that  mental  disease  causes  the 
greatest  amount  of  almost  irremediable  suffering.  Such  persons 
cannot  claim — nor  should  we  wish  them  to  claim — eleemosynary 
places  of  refuge  for  their  afflicted  relatives.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  can  seldom  afford  to  pay,  especially  during  their  struggling 
years,  a  remunerative  price  for  admission  into  a  well-conducted 
private  house.  The  consequence  is,  we  fear,  that  many  patients 
of  this  grade  of  society  are  received  into  houses  where,  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  due  profit  of  the  proprietors,  so  little  can  be 
done  for  their  comfort  that  not  only  is  their  own  sad  lot  made 
still  sadder,  but  their  friends,  whose  suffering  is  scarcely  less  than 
their  own,  have  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  their 
invalids  are  better  off  than  they  would  be  at  home.  How  this 
most  difficult qn-oblem  is  best  to  be  solved  is  becoming  a  pressing 
question.  TV  e  have  as  yet  seen  few  suggestions  on  the  subject 
that  are  worth  notice.  As  we  said  before,  no  one  can  reasonably 
wish  that  any  class  except  the  most  indigent  should  receive 
public  aid.  This  would  be  wrong  in  principle,  besides  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  drawing  a  line  as  to  where  such  help 
should  stop.  For  our  own  part,  we  incline  to  think  that  the 
co-operative  principle  is  the  only  one  which  can  possibly  meet 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Of  course  there  is  ample  room 
for  any  amount  of  charitable  endowments  in  aid  of  co-operative 
efforts.  Indeed  we  have  often  wondered  that  so  few  of  those 
who  have  suffered  in  the  persons  of  their  relatives  from  mental 
disease  have  founded  institutions  for  the  reception,  either 
wholly  or  partly  gratuitous,  of  such  sufferers.  And  although 


we  are  aware  that  some  religious  establishments  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  lor  the  reception  of  the  insane  are  thought  by  good  judges 
to  be  better  in  theory  than  in  practice,  is  there  not  an  opening 
among  us  for  an  asylum  for  female  idiots  in  which  the  self- 
denying  labours  of  the  followers  of  Florence  Nightingale  might 
find  a  field  of  untold  usefulness  ? 

The  great  advantage  of  a  co-operative  system  of  founding  and 
maintaining  lunatic  hospitals  would  be,  that  every  class  of  the 
community  would  thus  be  able  to  reproduce  for  its  insane 
members  something  like  the  scale  of  social  comfort  to  w  hich  they 
had  been  accustomed.  The  yeoman  and  substantial  tradesman, 
the  clerk  or  small  shopkeeper,  the  barrister  or  clergymau  or  rentier, 
are  used  to  very  different  modes  of  living  ;  and  each  class  would 
desire,  probably,  nothing  better,  but  certainly  nothing  worse,  than 
their  own  standard  for  their  afflicted  relatives.  We  can  see  no 
reason  for  overlooking  these  distinctions.  They  are  real  ones, 
and  must  be  faced  and  accepted.  It  is  not  true  that  mental 
disease,  except  in  a  few  extreme  forms  of  its  infinite  varieties, 
reduces  its  victims  to  the  same  level.  Any  one  who  has  had  to 
learn  by  experience  anything  of  this  worst  ill  that  can  befall  our 
kind,  knows  that  such  sufferers  arc  often  acutely  sensible  of  little 
external  changes ;  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  spurious 
feeling  that  would  sink  distinctions,  we  do  not  say  of  rank,  but 
of  habits,  in  an  uniform  treatment  of  the  insane. 

This,  to  our  minds,  is  a  considerable  draw'back  to  one  at  least 
of  two  very  interesting  institutions  which  have  been  founded  of 
late  years,  on  something  like  a  co-operative  principle,  for  the 
reception  of  persons  of  unsound  mind.  To  some  extent,  indeed, 
this  is  true  of  the  Coton  Hill  Asylum  near  Stafford,  which  is  in 
most  respects  a  most  admirably  managed  establishment.  In  that 
house  certain  patients  are  received  at  highly  remunerative  prices 
and  with  superior  accommodations,  and  by  these  means  the 
governors  are  able  to  admit  a  large  class  of  inferior  patients 
either  gratuitously  or  on  reduced  terms.  We  believe  that  the 
admissions  to  this  branch  of  the  house  are  managed  with  delicacy 
and  good  judgment,  and  that  much  good  has  been  done  unob¬ 
trusively,  by  assisting  persons  of  limited  means  to  provide  for 
their  friends  greater  comfort  than  their  own  incomes  w  ould  have 
allowed.  But  of  course  all  the  assisted  cases  arc  merged  in  a 
common  method  and  scale  of  treatment.  The  other  institution 
to  which  we  refer  is  the  well-known  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Earls- 
wood,  near  Bed  Hill.  This  is  primarily  a  charitable  establishment, 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  A  certain  proportion  of 
idiots  are  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  subscribers  out  of  a  great 
number  of  candidates,  and  these  arc  wholly  maintained  by  the  cha¬ 
rity.  Of  course  there  is  here  all  the  somewhat  offensive  apparatus 
of  canvassing  and  speculating  in  votes,  which  has  grown  up,  to  the 
disgust  of  most  people,  in  other  charities  supported,  like  this,  by 
guinea  subscribers.  But,  in  consideration  of  the  goodness  of  the 
object,  we  should  pardon  this  were  the  results  wholly  satisfactory. 
However,  there  are  in  this  asylum  a  certain  number  of  elected 
non-paying  patients,  in  addition  to  whom  there  are  others  who 
pay  different  sums,  according  to  their  supposed  rank  in  life.  We 
cannot  think  that  the  result  is  very  successful.  It  is  scarcely 
reasonable  to  expect  one  of  two  paying  patients  to  give  twice  as 
much  as  the  other  for  the  same  accommodation.  The  theory, 
indeed,  of  this  house  we  believe  to  be  that  all  the  inmates,  whether 
they  pay  or  not,  are,  when  admitted,  members  of  one  “family,” 
and  as  such  are  to  be  grouped  merely  as  conveuience  or  medical 
reasons  may  dictate.  But  in  practice  at  least  some  classification 
is  attempted  ;  and  this,  indeed,  we  hold  to  be  unavoidable.  We 
were  not  impressed,  on  visiting  the  institution,  with  a  high  sense 
of  the  successful  working  of  the  system. 

And,  in  other  respects  this  particular  asylum,  founded  with 
such  excellent  intentions,  presents,  we  must  confess,  a  difficulty 
which  must  be  feit  by  all  who  might  be  inclined  to  wish  for 
charitable  or  co-operative  institutions  for  the  insane,  but  espe¬ 
cially  by  those  who  have  yielded  to  the  late  popular  cry  against 
private  establishments.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  might  have 
looked  for  active  management,  for  the  absence  of  abuses,  and  in 
short  for  all  the  benefits  of  publicity  and  open  government. 
Here  there  is  no  selfish  proprietor  whose  interest  it  would  be  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  the  inmates.  Here,  especially,  there  is  the 
religious  element  which  prepares  one  to  expect  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  voluntarity  undertaken  duties.  But  how  stands  the 
case  F  We  regret  to  say  that  in  their  lately  published  Report 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  feel  it  necessary  to  go  out  of  their 
way  to  give  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  the  working  of  this 
institution.  It  seems  to  us  so  important  that  the  subscribers  to 
this  asylum  should  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth  as 
to  its  management,  that  we  subjoin  the  following  extract  at 
length : — 

In  reference  to  (lie  points  adverted  to  in  tlic  Commissioners’  last  entry,  we 
find, — 

That  no  Sub-Committee  has  been  appointed,  as  suggested,  for  the  purpose 
of  issuing  directions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Hospital ;  and  that,  although 
some  of  the  main  suggestions  have  been  attended  to,  the  condition  of  the 
place  is  much  as  heretofore.  Two  night  attendants  have  been  appointed,  the 
back  yard  turfed,  and  exercise  grounds  have  been  made  for  both  sexes.  But 
the  system  of  occupying  the  patients  in-doors  mainly  with  reading,  writing, 
accounts,  &c.,  still  exists.  The  great  benefit  that  would  result  to  the  patients 
by  employing  them  in  industrial  pursuits  has  been  repeatedly  suggested,  but 
in  vain.  Their  energies  appear  to  us  to  be  for  the  most  part  wasted  in  exces¬ 
sive  labour  in  the  (Schoolroom,  instead  of  cultivating  their  faculties  and 
improving  tlieir  bodily  strength  in  ordinary  industrial  employment.  Wo 
recommend,  as  we  have  before  recommended,  employment  in  household  work, 
in  the  laundry,  and  in  the  fields  and  garden,  and  in  various  trades  ;  and  wo 
think  that  they  should  be  taught  to  wash  and  dress  themselves,  and  keep 
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their  persons  clean  and  neat.  We  most  strongly  urge  upon  the  Governors 
the  propriety  of  adopting  this  course  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  the  Patients  and 
the  Subscribers  to  the  Institution,  as  wo  think  it  would  materially  dimmish 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  At  present  large  sums  are  given  to 
Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmistresses,  and  in  payment  to  persons  hired  to  per¬ 
form  work  which  the  patients  themselves  (with  a  little  necessary  instruction) 

would  be  able  to  perform.  ,  .  . 

The  water  continues  as  bad  as  heretofore.  The  diet  is  m  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  state.  The  diet  list  contains  no  quantities,  and  there  is  no  extra  diet 
list  There  is  a  bakehouse,  but  the  bread  is  from  Horley;  and  the  meat  is 
sent  in  baskets  from  Kensington.  The  supply  of  this  important  article  is  by 
no  means  certain.  The  butcher  failing  repeatedly  to  send  it,  and  the  great 
distance  through  which  it  has  to  travel  causing  it  sometimes  m  hot  weather 
to  he  unfit  for  food  on  its  arrival.  There  have  been  several  cases  of  Fever 

and  one  Death.  The  building  is  giving  way  in  some  parts 

The  wages  for  Attendants  and  Nurses  are  very  low,  and  the  Rules  have  not 
yet  received  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  There  has  been  no  quorum 
of  the  Committee  for  some  time  past. 

Comment  upon  this  is  needless.  But  tve  cannot  help  dwelling 
on  the  final  paragraph.  We  have  no  notion  who  tho  Committee 
of  this  institution  may  he,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  know.  But 
this  at  least  is  certain— that  they  have  voluntarily  undertaken  a 
very  sacred  responsibility.  There  is  no  compulsion  upon  any 
one  to  make  him  a  governor  of  a  lunatic  hospital.  But  if  a  man 
undertakes  the  office,  he  is  bound  to  fulfil  it.  We  have  heard  of 
sleeping  directors  before  ;  and  now  we  find  that  there  are  persons 
who  will  take  the  credit  in  print  of  being  active  philanthropists 
without  deserving  it  by  their  attention  to  their  duties.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  most  useful  institution  will  pass  under  other 
management  for  the  future.  Few  tasks,  indeed,  are  more  pain¬ 
ful  than  that  of  caring  for  the  insane  ;  but  we  know  of  no  field 
of  Christian  charity  in  which  labourers  are  more  wanted  or  more 

USThere  is  no  reason,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  spite  of  the  Earlswood 
example,  that  institutions  for  the  insane  from  the  middle  classes 
should  not  be  efficiently  worked  on  some  such  principles  as  we 
have  sketched  out.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  to  see  them 
universal.  But  as  there  is  confessedly  the  greatest  want  of  such 
establishments,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  one  may  ere  long  be 
founded,  either  partly  by  means  of  charitable  offerings,  or  by 
the  mutual  co-operation  of  those  whom  it  may  more  especially 
concern.  But,  meanwhile,  let  practical  men  study  to  improve 
the  law  as  to  the  efficient  supervision  of  existing  institutions,  and 
not  cry  down  respectable  private  asylums  until  they  have 
something  better  to  offer  in  their  stead. 


REVIEWS. 


JOSEPH  DE  MAISTRE.* 

correspondence  of  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  lately  pub¬ 
lished  by  M.  Albert  Blanc,  derives  great  interest  from  the 
addition  which  it  makes  to  our  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  writers  of  this  century  ;  for  it  is  emphatically  to 
the  nineteenth  and  not  to  the  eighteenth  century  that  De  Maistre 
belonged.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  find  that  the  great 
opponent  of  the  French  Bevolution,  and  the  earnest  advocate  of 
constituted  authority  in  all  its  forms,  was  also  an  irreconcilable 
enemy  of  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  Government,  and  one  of 
the  freest  and  most  unsparing  of  all  the  critics  of  the  Papal  policy. 
Probably  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  show  that  there  was  a 
natural  connexion  between  this  side  of  his  opinions  and  that  which 
was  more  prominent  and  more  widely  known ;  but  as  the  latter 
is  possibly  not  very  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  as  it  contains 
much  that  is  of  the  highest  interest,  especially  in  the  present 
day,  we  propose  to  consider  it  in  preference  to  the  more  personal 
questions  raised  by  M.  Albert  Blanc  s  publication. 

The  Soirees  de  St.  Petersbourg  contains  the  most  complete 
enunciation  of  De  Maistre’s  views  upon  the  great  funda¬ 
mental  questions  of  science,  morals,  and  theology.  It  is  one  of 
the  liveliest  and  most  interesting  of  books.  The  vivacity  of  the 
style,  and  the  originality,  ingenuity,  and  fervour  of  the  thought 
give  it  a  kind  of  charm  very  like  that  which  belongs  to  Pascal’s 
letters.  As  for  the  opinions  which  it  maintains,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  give  a  general  notion  of  them  to  a  person  who 
has  not  read  the  book  ;  but  they  might  perhaps  be  faintly  indi¬ 
cated  by  saying  that  if  Bishop  Butler  had  had  a  taste  for  para¬ 
dox  had  been  a  violent  partisan  of  the  Stuarts,  and  had  written 
in  a  style  equidistant  between  Voltaire  and  Dr.  Newman,  he 
would  have  produced  something  not  unlike  the  Soirees.  To  de¬ 
prive  Bishop  Butler  of  his  caution  and  discretion  is  no  doubt  like 
depriving  Hamlet  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  The  Analogy  is 
throughout  an  argumentum  ad  homines ,  intended  to  show  Deists 
that  the  objections  which  they  made  to  Christianity  applied 
equally  to  the  positive  parts  of  their  own  system ;  and  it  is  to 
this  circumstance  that  its  great  weight  and  reputation  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  attributable.  If  the  arguments  of  the  Analogy  were 
thrown  into  a  positive  form,  and  were  urged,  not  as  answers  to 
silence  objectors  to  Christianity,  but  as  direct  proofs  of  its  truth, 
they  would  stand  in  a  very  different  position  from  that  which 
they  occupy  at  present,  and  they  would  represent  very  fairly 

*  Memoires  Politiqv.es  et  Correspondence  Diplomatique  deJ.de  Maistre, 
&-c.  Par  Albert  Blanc.  Paris.  i858. 

Soiries  de  S.  Petersbourg,  ou  emtretiens  sur  le  Crouvernement  temporet  de 
la  Providence,  suivies  d’un  Traite  sur  les  Sacrifices.  Par  le  Comte  Joseph 
de  Maistre.  Bruxelles.  i858. 


the  general  character  of  the  Soirees  de  St.  Petersbourg .  Such 
arguments  are  so  frequently  abused  in  the  present  day,  and  their 
weight  and  tendency  are  so  constantly  misunderstood,  that  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  they  are  applied 
in  a  book  which  certainly  invests  them  with  every  adventitious 
force  which  ingenuity  could  supply. 

The  general  subject  of  the  Soirees  de  St.  Petersbourg  is  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  and  its  purpose  is  to  vindicate 
what  the  highest  of  the  high  Tories  of  the  last  century — the  pupil 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  most  prominent  antagonist  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  its  principles — looked  upon  as  the  orthodox 
view  of  human  life  and  Divine  Providence.  The  book  at 
first  falls  into  the  shape  of  an  argument  with  an  objector  to 
the  belief  that  the  affairs  of  life  are  the  subject  of  a  provi¬ 
dential  government.  He  is  supposed  to  reiterate  the  ancient 
objection  that  the  wicked  flourish  and  the  righteous  are 
troubled.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
part  of  the  troubles  of  life  which  virtue  lias  a  direct  ten¬ 
dency  to  prevent,  and  vice  to  aggravate,  and  that  that  part  of 
them  of  which  this  cannot  be  affirmed  “  rains  upon  men  like  the 
balls  in  a  battle,”  striking  the  good  and  the  bad  indifferently. 
De  Maistre  does  not,  however,  content  himself  with  answering 
objections.  He  developes  at  full  length  a  complete  scheme  of  the 
providential  government  of  the  world,  and  of  the  principal  laws 
by  which  it  is  conducted.  The  outline  of  this  scheme  is  some¬ 
what  as  follows.  All  suffering  is  penal,  but  it  is  not  in  all  cases 
proportional  to  actual  guilt,  because  there  are  several  eternal 
principles  which  prevent  such  an  arrangement.  In  the  first  place, 
all  men  are  in  a  degraded  and  fallen  state,  and  as  like  always 
produces  like,  they  come  into  the  world  with  a  vitiated  constitu¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  men  are  so  connected  together,  that  they  can 
both  expiate  each  other’s  faults  by  vicarious  suffering,  and  in¬ 
crease  each  other’s  happiness  by  vicarious  merits.  It  is  thus  im¬ 
possible  to  refer  particular  suffering  to  particular  guilt,  although 
it  is  possible  to  affirm  in  general  that  suffering  arises  from  guilt. 
The  general  arrangements  of  society  illustrate  these  principles 
on  a  large  scale.  The  principle  that  men  are  connected  together 
is  illustrated  by  the  power  which  a  king  possesses  of  pledging 
the  nation  of  which  he  is  the  head  to  a  crime  which  brings 
upon  it  all  sorts  of  punishment,  though  its  individual  members 
may  have  had  no  share  in  the  guilt.  The  nature  of  the  punish¬ 
ments  which  nations  incur  is  illustrated  by  war,  which,  says  De 
Maistre,  is  supernatural  and  divine  in  its  character ;  and  this  is 
shown,  not  only  by  the  strange  and  unforeseen  events  by  which 
its  course  is  characterized,  but  also  by  the  eagerness  and  vehe¬ 
mence  with  which  men  engage  in  what  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  so  hateful  a  task. 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  moral  side  of  De  Maistre’s  theory. 
It  rests  upon  a  corresponding  view  of  science  and  of  history. 
In  direct  opposition  to  the  theory  of  the  progress  of  knowledge 
which,  since  his  time,  has  become  even  more  extended  than  it 
was  in  the  last  century,  he  maintained  that  we  live  in  a  state 
of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  degradation.  The  notion 
that  the  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  barbarism  appears  to 
him  the  “erreur  mere”  of  the  present  time.  This  theory 
essential  to  his  views,  because  the  positive  evidence  to 


was 

which  he  appealed  in  support  of  them  was  tradition  ;  and  in 
order  to  give  importance  to  the  traditions  to  which  he  appealed, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  maintain  that  they  were  vestiges  of  a 
time  infinitely  superior  to  our  own  in  every  kind  of  intellectual 
activity.  From  the  relics  of  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  art,  from  the 
Cyclopean  remains,  and,  above  all,  from  the  evidence  supplied 
by  etymology  of  a  careful  and  exquisitely  skilful  adaptation  of 
sounds  to  thoughts  in  some  very  ancient  time,  as  well  as  from 
the  common  tradition  of  a  golden  age  at  the  beginning  of  things, 
he  argued  that  a  time  must  have  existed  in  which  knowledge 
of  all  kinds  was  not  only  more  abundant,  but  more  scien¬ 
tific  than  it  is  now.  But  when  did  this  primitive  civilization 
exist?  Geology,  accoixling  to  the  views  of  it  which  obtained 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  supposed  not 
only  to  demonstrate  the  universality,  but  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  Noaehic  deluge  at  the  period  usually  assigned  to  it, 
and  history  seemed  to  show  that  since  the  deluge  such  a  state  of 
things  had  been  unknown.  De  Maistre  was  therefore  reduced 
to  the  assertion  (which  he  made  with  characteristic  audacity  and 
eloquence)  that  before  the  deluge  men  were  able  to  take  the  a 
. priori  road  to  knowledge  —  that  they  contemplated  things  in 
their  quiddity,  and  instead  of  ascending  from  effects  to  causes, 
were  able  to  descend  from  causes  to  effects.  These  were  the 
giants  and  mighty  men  of  renown  spoken  of  in  Genesis,  and  their 
superhuman  knowledge  brought  upon  its  owners  a  superhuman 
punishment.  This  knowledge  survived  the  flood  for  a  short  time, 
and  the  fact  appeared  to  De  Maistre  to  be  proved  amongst  other 
things  by  the  rapidity  with  which  Noah  and  his  family  re¬ 
constituted  human  society  after  that  event.  This  wonderful 
science  was,  however,  confined  to  a  few  persons,  and  gra¬ 
dually  died  out  amongst  tho  priesthood  of  ancient  Egypt  and 
some  other  primaeval  nations.  The  great  traditions  of  expiation, 
corporate  responsibility,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  others  of  the 
same  kind,  are  the  vestiges  of  these  forgotten  marvels.  Savages, 
so  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  nature,  arc  in  a  state  of  miserable 
degradation — “weighed  down  apparently  by  some  fearful 
anathema,”  which  De  Maistre  conjectures  to  have  been  entailed 
upon  them  by  the  wickedness  of  some  primitive  ruler  whose 
supernatural  powers  enabled  him  to  involve  his  people  in  a  pro¬ 
portional  depth  of  wickedness.  Even  the  most  civilized  nations 
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are  only  toiling  painfully,  and  step  by  step,  towards  the  height 
on  which  their  ancestors  stood  without  an  effort. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  kind  of  doctrine  involves  a  belief  in  the 
realist  theory  of  metaphysics.  The  wisdom  of  the  primitive  sages 
arose  from  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  descend  at  will  from 
universal  to  particulars,  because  they  had  a  clear  mental  percep¬ 
tion  of  universal  truths.  Iu  our  days,  though  ideas  are  still  innate, 
we  no  longer  apprehend  them  clearly,  but  are  compelled  to  work 
backwards  to  them  by  laborious  processes  of  detail.  Our  true 
wisdom,  therefore,  lies  in  attaching  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
traditions  which  are  our  guides  towards  that  different  and  higher 
order  of  things  of  which  they  are  at  once  the  evidence  and  the  rem¬ 
nant,  and  in  remembering  that  our  modern  processes  of  thought 
stop  far  short  of  the  limits  to  which  human  wisdom  once  attained. 
Our  guide  towards  these  limits  is  the  tradition  embodied  in  that 
common  jaasi-instinctive  sentiment,  which  De  Maistre  describes 
as  “  bon  sens,”  in  opposition  to  the  conclusions  of  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  philosophy.  This  “  common  sense”  (as  Reid  under¬ 
stood  the  words)  predisposes  us  to  accept  as  true  the  traditions 
from  which  it  was  derived.  It  assures  us,  for  example,  of  the 
efficacy  of  prayer ;  it  tells  us  that  national  calamities  are  judg¬ 
ments  for  sins ;  and  in  fact  it  supports  all  through  the  theory 
which  De  Maistre  advocates.  Thus  the  belief  in  primitive  science 
works  itself  round  to  a  practical  appeal  to  such  parts  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  popular  sentiment  as  cannot  be  referred  to  any  process  of 
reasoning ;  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that,  in  his 
hatred  of  modern  philosophy,  De  Maistre  contrived  a  scheme 
for  attaching  a  magical  value  to  superstition. 

There  is  in  all  modern  speculation,  and  especially  in  those 
parts  of  it  which  deal  with  the  principles  of  politics  and  natural 
theology,  a  sort  of  eddy  or  backwater,  which  runs  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  to  the  main  stream  of  thought.  There  are  always 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  want  to  have  a  philosophy 
and  a  theology  of  their  own,  which,  whilst  it  shall  be  as  profound 
and  as  important  as  that  which  is  usually  accepted,  shall  convict  the 
conclusions  commonly  received  upon  these  subjects  of  shallowness 
and  feebleness.  Dr.  Newman’s  career  is  perhaps  as  strong  an 
illustration  of  this  state  of  feeling  as  could  be  referred  to  in 
our  own  generation ;  but  De  Maistre’s  eminence  and  influence 
fairly  entitle  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  typical  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  way  of  thinking,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  of  feel¬ 
ing.  His  writings  supply  the  most  curious  illustration  that 
could  possibly  be  desired  of  the  weakness  and  of  the  strength 
which  pervades  all  speculations  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
Their  strength  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  usually  succeed  in 
setting  in  a  strong  light  half-truths  which  their  opponents  have 
neglected  ;  and  they  are  thu3  invested  with  an  air  of  originality, 
of  richness,  and.  above  all,  of  positive,  as  opposed  to  merely 
negative,  instruction,  which  is  very  seductive  to  the  young  and 
sensitive.  Their  weakness  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
positive  parts  of  their  teaching  are  emphatically  half-truths, 
which  crumble  under  the  honest  application  of  the  ordinary  tests 
of  truth,  and  are  frequently  destroyed  by  the  very  arguments 
to  which  they  appeal.  The  influence  which  Do  Maistre  exer¬ 
cised  over  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Frenchmen  of  the 
existing  generation,  and  especially  over  persons  so  different  as 
Comte,  M.  Lamartine,  and  the  Saint  Simonians,  is  curiously 
like  the  influence  which  Dr.  Newman  has  exercised  over  some 
of  the  finest  minds  of  our  own  generation  in  England — over 
Mr.  Froude,  for  example,  and  hy  way  of  reaction,  and  what 
we  can  only  describe  by  the  contradictory  phrase  of  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  antipathy,  over  Dr.  Arnold.  Like  Dr.  Newman,  he 
handled  great  truths  in  a  blundering,  and  as  we,  in  opposition  to 
the  common  opinion,  are  obliged  to  think,  a  fundamentally 
illogical  manner.  By  the  help  of  realist  metaphysics  to  furnish 
him  with  premisses  which  he  could  assert  to  be  innate  ideas,  and 
strong  feeling  to  indicate  the  conclusions  which  these  premisses 
were  to  support,  he  readily  constructed  arguments  which  proved 
whatever  he  wanted  to  establish.  The  evidence  necessary  to 
apply  his  theory  to  facts  was  supplied  by  half-truths  neglected 
by  his  antagonists.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  give  more  than  a 
very  few  illustrations  of  this  mode  of  arguing,  but  there  is  hardly 
a  single  opinion  advocated  by  De  Maistre  which  would  not,  upon 
analysis,  turn  out  to  be  reached  iu  the  manner  which  we  have 
described. 

We  will  confine  ourselves  on  the  present  occasion  to  a  single 
illustration— his  theory  of  expiation.  His  conclusion  is,  that  The 
misfortunes  of  the  King,  the  priesthood,  and  the  aristocracy  in  the 
French  Revolution  were  somehow  creditable  to  them — if  not  in 
their  individual,  at  least  in  their  corporate  capacity.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to. the  source  which  furnished  this  part  of  the 
argument.  The  minor  is,  that  their  sufferings  were  in  the 
nature  of  expiatory  sacrifices  for  the  sins  of  their  predecessors, 
and  the  major  consists  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  suffering. 
This  doctrine  rests  partly  on  the  innate  idea  that  all  suffering 
is  penal  partly  on  the  traditionary  belief  that  one  person  can 
suffer  in  the  place  of  another.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in 
so  far  as  the  argument  is  an  argument  at  all,  and  not  a  mere 
assertion,  it  rests  partly  on  an  innate  idea,  and  partly  on  a  state¬ 
ment  which,  as  we  contend,  is  a  half-truth  embodied  with  a 
most  pernicious  error.  As  to  the  innate  idea  that  all  suffering 
is  penal,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  if  De 
Maistre  was  right  in  appealing  to  it,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he 
went  any  further.  If  the  proposition  is  a  first  truth,  antecedent 
not  only  to  experience  but  to  logic,  what  is  the  good  of  bringing 
experience  and  logic  to  bear  upon  itP  The  assertion  has  the 


inconvenience  of  all  arguments  which  are  too  good — it  supersedes 
the  necessity  for  anything  more. 

The  doctrine  propounded  as  an  innate  idea  is  not,  however,  by 
any  means  so  characteristic  as  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  suffering, 
and  the  tradition  alleged  to  favour  it.  The  subject  is  one  which 
unquestionably  admits  of  much  argument  and  much  illustration ; 
nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  embraces  a  most  important 
truth,  though  it  embodies  with  it  another  element  equally  neces¬ 
sary  to  De  Maistre’s  argument,  and  which  is  of  a  very  different 
character.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  take  up  in  this  place  (as 
was  done  by  Bishop  Butler)  the  theological  side  of  the  subject  • 
but  it  is  very  important  to  point  out  that  Butler  carefully  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  that  side  of  the  question,  and  that  De  Maistre 
fell  into  the  most  grievous  mistakes  when  he  tried  to  make  con¬ 
siderations  which  are  well  adapted  to  parry  objections  against  a 
truth  of  revealed  religion,  the  groundwork  of  the  everyday 
business  of  life.  The  difference  between  De  Maistre’s  argument 
and  Butler’s  is  this.  Butler  says.  You  have  no  right  to  impugn 
the  justice  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  because  there  are 
things  iu  ordinary  life  which  more  or  less  resemble,  and,  so  to 
speak,  lead  up  to  it.  De  Maistre  said,  “  The  doctrine  in  question, 
as  I  understand  it,  supplies  the  key  to  all  the  sufferings  of  every¬ 
day  life,  which  have  no  visible  connection  with  criminality, 
and  justifies  much  of  the  legislation,  and  many  of  the  sentiments,' 
which  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  looked  upon  as 
obsolete  and  barbarous.”  No  one  can  deny  that  Butler’s  argument 
is  both  fair  and  weighty,  but  De  Maistre  appears  to  us  to  push 
his  assertion  to  an  extent  which  is  perfectly  monstrous,  and 
demonstrably  false.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  does  not  support 
his  view  of  life  on  the  ground  of  its  revealed  truth.  He  advances 
it  as  a  philosophical  theory  resting  on  evidence  of  its  own.  He 
maintains,  with  perfect  truth,  that  it  is  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  world  that  the  guilty  father  should  transmit  diseases  to  the 
innocent  son;  but  he  also  maintains  that  the  son’s  suffering  is  in 
some  way  an  expiation  of  the  father’s  sin.  Without  the  second 
proposition,  the  first  would  be  almost  useless  to  him ;  and  in 
proof  of  the  second  he  has  nothing  to  appeal  to  but  what  he  calls 
a  general  tradition.  Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic 
than  the  whole  argument.  It  is  a  great  truth— a  most  im¬ 
portant  truth,  and  one  which  the  ordinary  run  of  thinkers 
in  the  eighteenth  century  had  entirely  neglected  —  that 
human  beings  are  bound  together  in  a  sort  of  partnership,  so 
that  men’s  actions  have  a  very  wide  effect  indeed  for  good  or  for 
evil ;  and  De  Maistre  was  perfectly  right  to  appeal  to  universal 
experience  in  support  of  the  assertion.  But  experience  would 
never  have  taught  him  that  this  consequential  suffering  was  also 
vicarious.  The  consequences  of  a  debauchee’s  debaucheries  to 
himself  and  his  neighbours  are  not  affected  in  any  way  whatever 
by  their  transmission  to  his  children,  nor  is  there  the  smallest 
historical  or  experimental  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the 
crimes  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  were  in  any  degree  expiated  by 
the  sufferings  of  its  victims.  It  was,  indeed,  to  those  very 
sufferings  that  all  the  horror  with  which  the  crimes  were  in¬ 
vested,  and  the  punishment  with  which  they  were  ultimately 
visited,  were  mainly  to  be  attributed.  J 

The  means  by  which  Do  Maistre  attempted  to  manipulate 
truth  into  falsehood  are  as  remarkable  as  the  manipulation 
itself.  The  tradition  to  which,  he  appeals  is  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  a  tradition— it  was  merely  a  common  practice,  which 
is  quite  a  different  thing.  The  sacrifices  of  heathen  nations 
had  no  doubt  many  features  in  common,  but  it  is  surely  far 
more  likely  that  they  owed  their  odious  resemblance  to  the 
depravity  and  superstition  of  human  nature,  than  that  they 
embodied  a  tradition  of  which  those  who  practised  them  never 
acknowledged  the  force  on  other  occasions.  The  Mexicans 
and  the  Hindoos  immolated  their  fellow-creatures  because  they 
thought  that  the  beings  whom  they  worshipped  liked  it,  not 
because  they  wished  to  transfer  to  others  the  penalty  of  their 
own  crimes.  There  is  something  singularly  odious  in  the 
notion  that  Christianity  can  have  anything  in  common  with 
the  worship  of  Juggernaut  and  Moloch.  If  De  Maistre  had  at¬ 
tended  to  the  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  against  those 
bloodthirsty  enormities  (“  which  I  commanded  them  not,”  says 
Jeremiah,  speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  “neither  came  it  into 
my  mind”),  he  would  have  been  better  employed  than  in  insisting, 
with  a  sort  of  satisfaction,  on  the  most  abominable  j>ractices  that 
ever  disgraced  humanity,  in  order  to  squeeze  out  of  them  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  Rousseau  and  Voltaire. 

This  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  cases  in  which  De  Maistre 
stands  forward  as  the  great  representative  of  the  system  so  popu¬ 
lar  at  present— of  defending  what  is  obviously  wrong  upon 
grounds  of  which  the  original  wrongdoers  had  no  conception 
whatever,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  mere  after-thoughts.'-  When 
Mr.  Froude  says  that  the  early  Kings  and  Parliaments 'of  Eng¬ 
land  deliberately  rejected  economical  in  favour  of  social  advan¬ 
tages,  and  that  the  importance  attached  to  classical  learning  in 
English  education  arises  from  a  wish  to  give  the  young  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature  as  it  was  before  Christianity  entered  as  a 
disturbing  force  into  our  system  of  life — when  Dr.  Newman  jus¬ 
tifies  the  whole  cycle  of  Roman  Catholic  theology  on  the  ground 
of  the  doctrine  of  development — when  Dr.  Arnold  put  forward 
the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  Parliament  as  the  proof  and  em¬ 
bodiment  of  his  theory  about  the  relations  between  the  Church 
and  the  State— each  of  them  falls  into  precisely  the  same  sort  of 
mistake  as  De  Maistre  when  he  tried  to  justify  the  judicial  and 
legislative  anomalies,  of  ancient  France  on  recondite  principles. 
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justified  by  universal  tradition,  and  depending  on  the  ideal  cha¬ 
racter  of  antediluvian  science. 

We  may  conclude  by  giving  a  few  short  but  highly  charac¬ 
teristic  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  the  temper  which  we 
have  tried  to  describe  pervaded  the  whole  of  De  Maistre’s  mind. 
He  maintained  that  the  plan  of  making  judicial  appointments 
hereditary  and  saleable  was  better  suited  than  any  other  conceiv¬ 
able  arrangement  for  the  French  nation— the  truth  being,  that 
its  inherent  absurdity  was  slightly  modified  by  that  comparative 
independence  of  the  central  Government  which  it  accidentally 
conferred  upon  the  judges.  The  major  premiss  in  this  case  is, 
that  all  sciences  have  their  mysteries,  and  that  what  is  false  in 
theory  is  true  in  practice.  The  grain  of  truth  which  gives  the 
theory  a  certain  attractiveness  is  that  which  we  have  just  pointed 
out. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  ancient  traditions  is  another  instance 
of  the  same  thing.  It  is  most  true  that  ancient  beliefs  and  ancient 
mythologies  are  highly  important  subjects  of  investigation,  but 
it  is  ludicrously  absurd  to  make  them  the  tests  of  truth.  When 
we  say  that  De  Maistre  looked  upon  geology  and  etymology  as 
the  firmest  allies  of  what  he  considered  to  be  orthodoxy,  we  say 
enough  to  give  our  readers  a  measure  of  the  extraordinary  blind¬ 
ness  with  which  a  man  whose  talent  almost  amounted  to  genius 
was  afflicted  when  he  committed  himself  to  the  hopeless  task  of 
defending  falsehood  by  the  help  of  truth.  When  the  orthodox 
horse  is  butted  by  the  heretical  stag,  he  can  only  get  the  victory 
by  taking  a  bit  between  his  teeth,  which  may  lead  him  into  roads 
where  he  had  probably  little  expectation  of  travelling  when  he 
commenced  his  resistance. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OP  CATHERINE  OF  RUSSIA* 

LONG  after  she  had  come  to  the  throne,  Catherine  II.  amused 
herself  by  writing  the  history  of  her  younger  years.  The 
Emperor  Paul  found  the  manuscript  among  his  mother’s  papers 
at  her  death — burned,  it  is  thought,  some  of  the  concluding  frag¬ 
ments — and  kept  the  remainder  carefully  under  seal.  But  lie  had 
allowed  one  of  his  friends  to  take  a  copy,  and  two  other  nobles 
found  means,  some  twenty  years  later,  to  reproduce  the  pre¬ 
cious  document.  Suddenly  the  secret  police,  by  the  orders  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  swooped  down  upon  all  existing  copies,  and 
the  mystery  of  Catherine’s  life  became  again  impenetrable. 
During  the  war  of  the  Crimea  the  archives  were  transferred  to 
Moscow ;  and  when  the  present  Emperor  succeeded  his  father, 
he  sent  for  the  manuscript,  to  read  it.  One  or  two  copies  seem 
at  this  time  to  have  been  taken  surreptitiously ;  and  one  of  these 
has  just  been  published  in  England.  The  editor  is  the  well- 
known  refugee,  M.  Herzen.  He  has  written  a  short  preface, 
which  is,  unfortunately,  rather  political  than  historical,  and  has 
confined  his  annotations  to  a  few  words  here  and  there,  where 
the  text  required  explanation.  We  are  inclined  to  regret  this 
brevity.  Few  in  England  know  much  about  Eussian  history,  or 
the  chronique  scandaleuse  of  the  Eussian  Court ;  and  a  short 
summary  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  time,  and  notes  on  a  few 
of  the  principal  names  that  occur,  would  have  been  a  good  ex¬ 
change  for  a  witty  but  vague  and  declamatory  preface. 

Nevertheless,  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  book  can 
scarcely  be  overrated.  Mr.  Herzen  is  well  justified  in  saying 
that  the  Memoirs  contain  in  themselves  abundant  proof  of  their 
authenticity.  Nothing  would  seem  simpler  than  for  a  French 
feuilletoniste  to  have  taken  the  history  of  the  Eussian  Court 
before  Catherine’s  accession,  and  to  have  modelled  a  fictitious 
biography  on  such  books  as  the  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of 
Bareith  and  Madame  Epinay.  The  broad  facts  of  Catherine’s 
intrigues  with  Soltikoff  and  Poniatowski  have  been  long  known 
to  all  students  of  the  period.  It  is  not  because  it  gives  us  new 
facts  that  this  book  is  particularly  valuable.  It  is  important 
as  the  real  history  of  the  mind  of  one  of  the  greatest  women 
of  the  world.  There  is  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  first  years  of  her  married  life,  while  she  was  still  innocent 
in  act,  and  the  second  period  of  intrigues,  at  a  time  when 
her  passions  were  still  something  better  than  mere  sensuality. 
All  this  is  natural  in  a  woman  of  strong  will  and  clear  in¬ 
tellect,  who  sinned  because  she  thought  it  pleasant  and  safe ; 
but  a  student  of  Eousseau  would  have  traced  the  trail  of 
mud  to  her  earliest  years.  The  idea  really  present  throughout 
the  book  is  the  thought  of  empire.  How  to  please  the  Empress  ? 
how  to  manage  the  Grand-Duke  ?  in  what  way  to  preserve  and 
improve  her  position  ?  are  the  questions  which  the  girl  of  fifteen 
and  the  woman  of  twenty-nine  are  constantly  debating. 
Catherine  was  well  justified  in  beginning  her  Memoirs  with 
the  assertion  “  that  fortune  is  not  blind,”  but  “  a  result  espe¬ 
cially  of  personal  qualities,  character,  and  conduct.”  There 
is  an  epical  unity  in  her  book.  Given  an  idiotic  and 
debauched  husband,  with  the  prestige  of  hereditary  descent 
and  the  actual  possession  of  empire — and  on  the  other  hand 
a  shrewd,  strong-willed  woman  left  alone  in  a  foreign  Court, 
with  the  whole  camarilla  and  the  weight  of  circumstances  against 
her — which  of  these  two  rivals,  who  cannot  lii^  together,  will 
obtain  possession  of  the  Empire  P  Man  against  circumstances, 
or  circumstances  against  man — which  is  the  stronger.? 

The  portrait  of  the  Grand-Duke  Peter  is  unique.  A  pale 
sickly  child,  he  had  inherited  from  his  Eussian  ancestry  an  in¬ 


veterate  love  of  drink  ;  by  his  tutor  he  was  taught  a  precocious 
manhood ;  born  a  German,  he  would  never  be  reconciled  to 
Eussia ;  and  trained  a  Lutheran,  he  despised  the  Greek  faith 
which  he  was  forced  to  adopt.  He  commenced  his  intimacy  with 
the  cousin  who  was  soon  to  be  his  bride  by  telling  her  of  his 
attachment  to  a  maid  of  honour.  When  a  little  older,  and  married, 
he  would  wake  her  with  blows  at  night  that  he  might  talk  to  her 
about  his  mistress  ;  and  in  the  difficulties  which  a  love  corre¬ 
spondence  entailed  upon  him  he  went  for  counsel  to  his  wife. 
Neither  could  Catherine  flatter  herself  that  these  confidences 
had  any  better  excuse  than  brutal  irretentiveness.  Peter  was  not, 
like  our  own  George  II.,  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  careless 
lover.  The  Eussian  Prince  disliked  his  wife  from  the  first  be¬ 
cause  he  was  married  to  her,  and  afterwards  dreaded  her  supe¬ 
rior  talents  and  the  contempt  she  openly  showed  for  him.  He  had 
the  ineffable  baseness  on  one  occasion  to  discuss  with  one  of  his 
wife’s  unsuccessful  lovers  the  best  way  in  which  M.  Tchoglokoff 
might  win  Catherine’s  affections.  His  own  secret  of  success  in 
love  affairs  was  peculiar.  He  always  began  by  telling  a  romantic 
story  of  his  youth — how  a  band  of  gipsies  had  plundered  far 
and  wide  in  the  country  districts  near  Kiel,  and  by  what  skilful 
stratagems  and  personal  daring  he  had  scattered  them.  The 
success  of  this  invention  so  pleased  him,  that  he  could  not  help 
repeating  the  story  before  those  who  knew  that  he  had  left  his 
native  country  at  eleven  years  old.  Lying,  however,  was  not  even 
the  most  annoying  part  of  Peter’s  character.  He  was  incredibly 
childish.  Once  he  bored  holes  through  a  side-door  into  the 
room  in  which  the  Empress  was  dining,  and  called  all  his  attend¬ 
ants  to  look  through;  of  course  he  was  properly  reprimanded  for  his 
folly,  and  his  wife  shared  the  Eoyal  displeasure.  During  the  earliest 
years  of  his  marriage,  he  used  to  buy  playthings  and  amuse  him¬ 
self  with  them  till  after  midnight,  forcing  the  weary  Catherine 
to  join  him.  Then  he  took  the  fancy  of  keeping  a  pack  of  hounds 
close  to  his  bedroom,  and  training  them  in  the  room.  The  last 
madness  was  for  soldiers.  Models  of  fortifications  and  men  were 
placed  in  his  room,  and  the  Grand-Duke,  in  uniform,  assisted  by 
his  servants,  relieved  guard  for  the  helpless  sentinels  every  day. 
Catherine  once  on  waking  saw  a  huge  rat  hung  by  the  nec-k. 
Peter  told  her  that  it  had  devoured  two  of  his  pith  sentinels,  and 
had  been  condemned  for  breach  of  the  rules  of  war.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  such  a  Prince  had  abstained  altogether  from 
politics,  and  left  them  to  the  clever  wife  who  managed  his  estate 
for  him.  But  Peter  dabbled  in  treason  as  heir- presumptive,  and 
apparently  only  escaped  through  the  honour  of  his  fellow-con¬ 
spirators.  Later,  he  betrayed  the  national  interests  and  was 
less  fortunate.  His  worst  blunder  was  perhaps  the  not  unpar¬ 
donable  sin  againsChis  wife.  He  expressed  doubts  whether  he 
had  any  part  in  her  children ;  and  not  only  was  the  suspicion  cor¬ 
rect,  but  it  was  uttered  in  presence  of  the  latest  real  father. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  Catherine’s  picture  of  herself.  Sent, 
when  only  fifteen,  from  the  pride  and  beggary  of  her  little 
German  Court,  she  arrived  in  Eussia  with  three  or  four  dresses 
at  most,  and  was  compelled  to  use  the  same  sheets  as  her 
mother,  who  travelled  with  her.  But  the  young  girl  looked 
resolutely  to  the  future.  Her  first  illness  was  caused  by 
getting  up  in  the  night  to  study  the  Eussian  language.  This 
was  no  mere  pedantry  : — “  In  the  evening,  after  supper,  I  used 
to  make  my  three  maids  of  honour  come  into  my  bedroom,  and 
we  played  at  blindman’s  buff,  and  all  sorts  of  games,  such 
as  suited  our  age.”  But  Catherine  had  a  clear  vision  of  the 
future.  Once  before  the  marriage  there  was  some  talk  of 
sending  her  back  to  Germany,  and  the  Grand-Duke  showed 
that  he  would  acquiesce  contentedly.  “For  my  own  part, 
considering  what  he  was,  he  was  almost  indifferent  to  me; 
but  the  crown  of  Eussia  was  not.”  Fortunately,  the  storm 
blew  over,  and  Catherine  schooled  herself  to  the  life  of 
the  Court — flattering  the  Czarina’s  bigotry  by  strict  observance 
of  the  church  fasts,  or  her  vanity  by  compliments  on  her  person 
— enduring,  bribing,  and  gradually  winning  over  her  terrible 
gouvernante,  Madame  Tchoglokoff — under  constant  surveillance 
from  regular  and  voluntary  spies,  and  tortured  by  the  drunken  fel¬ 
lowship  of  her  husband.  But  a  high-spirited  and  pretty  woman 
was  not  likely  long  to  endure  such  treatment  without  looking  for 
compensation.  Catherine  had,  she  tells  us,  the  art  of  pleasing. 
Her  first  admirer,  one  of  the  Czernicheffs,  was  ruined  by  the  im¬ 
prudent  though  innocent  friendship  with  which  3he  treated  him. 
The  next,  Bazumoffsky,  seems  never  to  have  told  his  love  till 
Peter’s  death  made  it  safe.  But  gradually  a  small  circle  of 
friends  grew  up  around  the  princess.  Sergius  Soltikoff,  member 
of  one  of  the  oldest  Eussian  families,  “  beau  comme  le  jour,” 
clever,  and  “un  demon  en  fait  d’intrigue,”  took  advantage  of  his 
opportunities,  and  declared  himself  a  lover.  Catherine  reasoned 
with  him  on  the  madness  of  his  attachment.  “  I  did  all  in  my 
power  to  make  him  change  his  mind;  I  honestly  expected 
to  succeed.  I  pitied  him.  Unfortunately,  I  listened  to  him.” 
The  result  was  what  it  has  been  through  all  time,  when 
such  questions  are  discussed,  and  Soltikoff  was  the  un¬ 
doubted  father  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  The  secret,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  well  kept,  for  long  after  the  first  intimacy, 
Madame  Tchoglokoff  exhorted  the  Princess  to  choose  a  lover — 
adding,  “  You  shall  see  that  it  will  not  be  I  who  will  interpose 
any  difficulties.”  Catherine  kept  her  own  counsel,  but  so  far 
followed  her  gouvernante  s  advice,  that,  when  Soltikoff  was  sent  to 
Sweden  as  ambassador,  she  took  for  her  second  lover  Leo 
Narischkine,  who  had  been  proposed  as  eligible.  The  closing 
scene  of  this  intrigue  is  its  best  part.  Narischkine,  who  had 
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high  animal  spirits,  became  insupportably  presumptuous  on  the 
favour  shown  to  him,  and  the  Princess  found  him  one  day 
stretched  at  full  length  upon  a  sofa  in  her  cabinet,  and  trolling 
out  some  wild  song  at  the  height  of  his  voice.  Justly  indignant, 
Catherine  hurried  oil’  to  Narischkine’s  sister-in-law.  The  two 
ladies  armed  themselves  with  bunches  of  nettles,  and  chastised 
the  unlucky  culprit  about  his  face,  hands,  and  legs  so  severely 
that  he  was  compelled  to  keep  his  room  for  two  or  three  days. 

Love  intrigues  and  love  quarrels  did  not,  however,  make  up  the 
whole  of  Catherine’s  life  at  any  time.  We  hear  little  of  her 
studies,  except  that  they  got  a  casual  direction  from  a  Swedish 
gentleman,  Count  Gyllcmborg,  and  that  her  favourite  authors  were 
Plutarch,  Montesquieu,  and  Voltaire.  Still  less  do  we  hear  of 
the  political  intrigues  in  which  the  Grand-Duchess  was  certainly 
involved,  until  the  growing  ascendancy  of  the  Sehouvaloffs  and 
the  ruin  of  Count  Bestucheff  brought  about  a  terrible  discovery. 
Bestucheff  had  plotted  to  seize  on  the  Government  at  the  death 
of  the  Empress,  and  declare  Catherine  joint  sovereign  with  her 
husband.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  such  plans  were  formed 
before  Peter’s  incapacity  had  been  blazoned  to  all  Europe  by 
a  few  months  of  government.  But  Catherine,  of  course,  denies 
all  complicity  in  this  scheme.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  her  statements.  Like  most  Memoirs  of  the 
kind,  her  autobiography  is  no  real  history  of  the  times.  Some¬ 
times  she  is  reticent  from  decorum.  For  instance,  it  is  only  by 
implication  that  she  can  be  said  to  attack  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
— that  strange  mixture  of  devotion  and  debauchery,  who  drilled 
the  Court  by  a  secret  police  and  abandoned  the  nation  to  favourites, 
as  she  sank  pitifully  through  the  last  years  of  a  querulous,  irrit¬ 
able  old  age.  Catherine’s  real  quarrel  was  not  with  her.  The 
Empress  throughout  is  thinking  of  the  blood  that  cleaves  to  her 
hands,  and  of  the  world’s  judgment  upon  murderers.  She  can 
forgive  those  who  persecuted  her,  but  not  the  husband  whom  she 
killed.  And  certainly  if  crime  be  pardonable,  that  of  Catherine  has 
its  excuse.  She  ascended  to  Imperial  power  bya  single  murder,  not 
by  a  massacre.  She  betrayed  not  a  people  who  trusted  her,  but  a 
worthless  man  whom  it  was  degradation  to  live  with.  She  governed 
not  in  the  interests  of  a  dynasty,  but  with  a  single  view  to  the 
future  greatness  of  her  nation.  She  trained  her  noblest  subjects 
to  be  statesmen  and  generals,  when  she  might  have  deported 
them  to  Siberia,  or  have  passed  them  over  and  chosen  stock-job¬ 
bers.  She  founded  an  academy  instead  of  gagging  the  press. 
Had  Peter  III.  lived,  Russia  might  easily  have  relapsed  into 
barbarism.  As  it  is,  even  under  its  present  Sovereign,  it  may 
look  back  with  pride  upon  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  Perhaps 
even  in  modern  Europe  there  is  one  country,  at  least,  which  would 
gladly  replace  a  page  in  its  annals  by  such  a  history  as  that  of 
the  great  Czarina. 

Altogether,  the  reticences  of  Catherine’s  Memoirs  are  even 
more  remarkable  than  the  confessions.  She  seems  never  to  have 
been  impressed  by  any  difference  in  the  civ  ilization  of  the  people 
she  had  left  and  that  which  she  is  called  to  reign  over.  To 
judge  by  her  little  incidental  notices,  the  Court  of  Peterhof  had 
really  a  pleasanter  society  than  most  German  Courts  of  the 
time  could  show — certainly  than  Berlin  could  boast  of  under  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  hero,  Frederic  William  I.  This  is  perhaps  intelligible. 
Thecommonwealth  of  high-bred  and  refined  society  is, after  all, the 
most  real  and  Catholic  unity  of  our  days — the  only  fellowship 
that  can  be  found  in  all  capitals.  But  it  seems  strange  that  no 
word  of  praise  or  blame  should  over  notice  the  condition  of  the 
middle  classes  and  peasantry.  It  is  true  that  Catherine  lived 
before  the  influence  of  Rousseau  was  established,  and  when  crude 
thought  and  morbid  sentiment  had  not  as  yet  been  dignified  with 
the  name  of  social  science.  Still  the  absolute  silence  of  so  shrewd 
an  observer  is  an  enigma.  Is  it  merely  the  prudent  fear  lest  her 
papers  should  be  stolen  that  restrains  her  within  the  safer  limits 
of  love  and  court  politics?  Or  is  it  the  passionless  indifference 
of  one  who  looks  on  men  and  women  at  large  as  lay  figures  in  the 
great  drama  of  Royalty  ? 


A  BUMMER  AND  WINTER  IN  THE  TWO  SICILIES* 

ALL  flesh  is  liable  to  fall  into  temptation  ;  and  it  is  a  serious 
temptation  for  a  successful  authoress  to  find  herself  settled  for 
the  winter  at  Sorrento,  with  a  store  of  blank  sheets  of  letter-paper 
or  leaves  of  a  diary  waiting  to  be  filled.  It  is  so  easy  to  write 
from  a  strange  country  long  letters  made  up  of  personal  details 
which  are  genuinely  imeresting  to  the  intimate  friends  of  the 
writer,  and  to  season  them  with  as  many  scraps  of  historical 
allusions  as  the  known  taste  of  such  intimates  will  accept  with 
gratitude  or  toleration.  The  very  date  from  a  far-off  laud, 
written  in  the  familiar  character  which  a  few  months  ago  was 
frequent  among  the  notes  delivered  by  the  postman  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  district,  has  in  itself  a  mysterious  magic  sufficient  to  throw 
you,  as  you  read,  into  the  bewildered  state  of  sympathetic  impres¬ 
sibility  which  a  celebrated  clergyman  is  said  to  have  produced  in 
his  parishioners  by  the  sublime  pathos  of  his  intonation  of  the 
word  Mesopotamia.  I  he  danger  lies  in  the  publishing  for  the 
many  what  has  been  written  for  the  few’.  The  date  in  type  is 
not  more  affecting  or  suggestive  than  Mesopotamia  w  ould  be  in 
the  mouth  of  a  east-iron  parson ;  and  the  letters  written  for  a 
small  circle,  w  hen  rolled  out  into  chapters  for  a  large  one,  are 

*  A  Hummer  and  Winter  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  By  Julia  Kavunaeh.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1 858, 


apt  to  lose  much  of  their  freshness  without  gaining  in  width  of 
interest  or  in  vigour  of  thought.  Where  such  chapters  are  headed 
by  a  name  already -familiar  to  and  in  favour  with  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  English  public,  they  will  easily  find  a  publisher  and 
readers.  The  large  class  of  literature-worshippers  which  feels  a 
transcendent  interest  in  hearing  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr.  Thackeray 
read  their  own  works  and  lecture  on  things  in  general,  simply 
because  they  are  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  will  always  nourish  a 
sufficient  curiosity  to  learn  how’  Italy  looks  in  the  eyes  of  one 
tourist  more,  provided  that  tourist  be  a  well-known  and  clever 
novelist,  such  as  the  authoress  of  Nathalie. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  Miss  Kavanagh  for  supposing,  as  she 
had  every  right  to  suppose,  that  her  narrative  of  the  impressions 
left  upon  her  mind  by  Italian  scenery  and  manners  would  obtain 
a  deserved  and  hearty  welcome  from  a  considerable  number  of 
readers.  She  is  quite  justified  in  holding  that  the  cornucopia 
of  beauty  and  interest  w  hich  meets  the  stranger  in  Italy — 
Semprc  n  tutti  presente  e  sempre  nuova — 

is  as  inexhaustible  as  in  the  days  of  Pope  and  Berkeley,  and  in 
trying  to  give  untravelled  readers  the  benefit  of  her  own  eyes. 
We  can  endure  a  rather  overflown  enthusiasm,  when  it  springs 
originally  from  real  thought  and  feeling.  An  intelligent  but  not 
orderly  traveller’s  recollections  have  an  excusable  tendency  to 
flit  to  and  fro  about  that  world  of  odds  and  ends,  which  (to 
borrow  Miss  Kavanagh’s  phrase  in  conversing  upon  the  Naples 
Museum  of  Antiquities)  “  there  is  no  describing  without  writing 
volumes — which  it  is  delightful  to  have  seen,  and  almost  as  de¬ 
lightful  to  talk  about.”  But  the  recorder  of  his  private  experi¬ 
ences  among  the  landscapes  and  cities  of  a  land  which,  however 
inexhaustible,  is  confessedly  not  a  virgin  soil  for  the  travel- 
writer,  steps  beyond  the  modesty  of  nature  when,  in  addition  to 
or  in  lieu  of  genuine  sensations,  he  presents  his  reader  with  ency- 
clopiedical  facts  and  factitious  speculations  appertaining  thereto, 
such  as  would  be  in  their  conventionally  right  plaee  in  a  school¬ 
boy’s  theme.  It  is  proper  for  the  intelligent  tourist  upon  the 
spot  to  know’  all  these  tilings — else  w  here  w  ould  be  the  need  and 
the  use  of  the  Handbook  of  Murray  P — but  it  is  an  idle,  pedantic, 
and  page-filling  superstition  which  crams  down  the  throats  of 
those  who  are  not  upon  the  spot  Murray’s  information  at  second¬ 
hand.  Unfortunately,  this  is  a  superstition  in  which  the  authoress 
of  the  volumes  before  us  still  believes.  As  one  of  the  shortest 
among  too  many  and  too  long  instances,  we  may  take  her  first 
view  of  Amalfi,  made  up  of  what  she  really  saw  (a  sketch  for 
which  we  are  honestly  grateful)  and  what  she  thought  it  her 
duty  to  seo  or  to  think  of.  The  perusal  will  hardly  impress 
the  reader  with  a  similar  feeling.  “We  all  uttered  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  delight,  as  a  turning  of  the  road  showed  us  Amalfi. 
The  sea  glittered  with  light,  the  lines  of  the  mountains  were  soft 
and  aerial  with  rosy  mists,  and  on  a  background  of  blue  air  a 
bold  and  graceful  mountain  sloped  down  to  the  sea.  On  the 
profile  of  that  mountain  shone  a  fair  white  city,  crowned  with  a 
castle;  that  was  Amalfi.”  So  far  it  is  a  pretty  enough  piece  of 
landscape-painting  ;  but  then  follow  s  the  rhapsody  de  riqueur. 
“  Amalfi,  once  the  rival  of  Venice  :  Amalfi,  w  here  the  last  Boman 
law  was  found  :  Amalfi,  where  the  Moors  reared  those  luxurious 
homes  of  which  the  ruins  still  seem  to  the  stranger  a  demi- 
paradise.”  The  reader,  suffering  under  the  jubilation  about 
the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  otight  to  be  grateful  for  having 
escaped  a  reminder  that  the  mariner’s  compass  was  invented  at 
Amalfi. 

This  habit  of  diluting  all  the  more  requires  correction,  inas¬ 
much  as,  except  for  the  more  apparent  than  real  necessity  of 
filling  two  volumes,  it  need  not  have  been  fallen  into  at  all. 
Miss  Kavanagh  has  plenty  to  say  for  herself,  whenever  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  talking  not  only  like  a  book,  but  like  a  guide-book,  is 
cleared  off  her  mind.  She  appears  to  have  enjoyed  most 
thoroughly  the  sunny  cliffs,  the  mountain  paths  scrambling  and 
sloping  through  ehesnut  and  vine,  the  brilliant  golden  shade  of 
the  orange  gardens  of  Sorrento,  and  the  views  over  the  dark-blue 
bay  to  the  long  purple  curve  which  sweeps  up  into  the  broken 
cone  of  Vesuvius  ;  and  she  communicates  her  enjoyment  openly 
and  heartily.  She  entered  more  readily  and  familiarly  than  is 
the  habit  of  English  visitors  into  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  she  was  repaid  accordingly.  Her  freedom 
from  the  ordinary  suspicion  attaching  to  the  Protestant  English¬ 
woman  would  undoubtedly  facilitate  her  gaining  a  truer  view 
of  at  least  the  upper  strata  of  the  Italian  character  ;  but  even  the 
freemasonry  of  Roman  Catholicism  does  not  infallibly  lay  open 
to  the  foreigner  the  inner  soul  of  the  reserved  Italian.  Miss 
Kavanagh’s  chief  defect  as  a  trustw'orthy  guide  is  her  obvious  and 
extreme  anxiety  to  be  pleased  with  everything  and  everybody. 
She  makes  national  comparisons  with  a  facility  which  savours  of 
a  dangerous  habit  of  rash  generalization.  “  In  England,  they” 
(the  lower  classes,  generally)  “  drink,  and  beat  their  wives  ;  in 
France,  they  drink  rather  less,  but  they  dance  more;  and  whilst 
they  dance  the  police  must  look  on.”  In  South  Italy,  “they 
pray  and  make  merry ;  and,  thrice  happy  in  this,  they  do  not 
separate  joy  from  w  orship.” 

She  has  evet^a  word  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  nuisance  of  Nea¬ 
politan  begging.  The  pertinacity  with  which  an  ostentatiously 
hideous  object  pokes  his  crutch  into  the  ribs  of  the  passer-by, 
pulls  at  the  clothes,  and  bawls  his  garlicky  breath  into  the  face 
of  his  casual  victim,  until  blustering  importunity  has  dragged 
from  unwilling  pockets  the  coin  which  earns  no  gratitude  in  the 
giving,  is  to  Miss  Kavanagh  a  pleasing  proof  that  the  poor  man 
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on  one 


broad  level  of  humanity  with  the  should  even  say  so  to  an  ear  they  could  trust,  is  natural  enough 
ricb  and  uses  his  rights  accordingly.  “  Abbiate  pazienza  ”  even  in  Naples.  If  the  feeling  be  at  all  general,  it  argues  a 
seems  to  be  in  Miss  Kavanagk’s  eyes  the  sternest  refusal  with 


feels  himself  placed 


which  it  is  justifiable  to  meet  the  rapacity  of- the  professional 
beggar  who  lies  in  wait  on  the  steep  steps  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
dodges  you  round  the  Coliseum,  and  springs  up  from  under  your 
feet  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Pompeii. 

Our  authoress  is  hardly  less  improperly  charitable  to  the 
Italian  cheat  than  to  the  Italian  mendicant;  but  with  a  laxity  ot 
conscience  in  this  respect  it  is  easier  to  sympathize.  Where  the 
beogar  is  rude,  noisy,  savage  and  abusive  if  not  submitted  to, 
the  licensed  extortioner— innkeeper,  vetturino,  shopkeeper,  or 
other — is  in  general  equally  good-natured,  smiling,  and  even 
humorous,  in  victory  or  defeat.  It  may  be  that  he  actually  feels 
a  greater  respect  for  the  long-suffering  English  traveller-worm 
who  turns  at  length  and  repudiates  too  monstrous  an  imposition. 

At  any  rate,  he  has  liberated  his  own  soul  from  self-contempt  by 
asserting  the  principle  of  legitimate  trickery — the  mere  material 
success  of  the  particular  imposture  is  of  minor  importance.  It  is 
difficult,  until  the  joke  has  been  repeated  ad  nauseam ,  to  be 
ano-ry  with  the  barefaced  ingenuity  which  delights  in  such  obsti¬ 
nate  petty  attempts  to  screw  the  utmost  out  of  a  good  bargain  as 
the  following.  Miss  Kavanagh  had  hired  a  carriage  to  convey 
her  party  from  Salerno  to  Paistum  : — 

The  stars  were  still  shining  in  the  sky  when  we  rose  to  be  off  to  P8estunl•  | 
A  pretty  specimen  of  Italian  impudence  awaited  us.  The  owner  of  the  caniage 
wc  had  hired  sat  by  the  coachman  on  the  box.  He  had  asked  to  come,  m 
order  to  see  that  his  horses  would  have  enough  to  eat :  the  drivers  are  noto¬ 
rious  for  half-starving  them,  and  we  had  willingly  consented.  But  now  his 
vetturino  came  up  with  a  request.  His  master’s  brother-in-law  wished  to  go 
to  Pmstiim— would  we  allow  him  to  sit  on  the  box  ?  The  Padrone  himself, 
with  a  devotedness  very  unusual  in  brothers-in-law,  would  ride  behind  the 
carriage.  The  brother-in-law  was  an  evident  invention.  To  consent,  moreover, 
was  simply  to  have  him,  whoevor  or  whatever  he  might  be,  in  the  carriage  with 
us.  The  Padrone  was  a  fat,  red  man  ;  a  ride  of  sixty  miles  behind  a  carnage, 
in  a  broiling  sun,  through  an  unhealthy  country,  might  half  kill  him.  Wc 
could  not  do  that,  for  the  sake  of  decorum  or  etiquette.  We  therefore  refused 
at  once.  Promptly  appeared  the  Padrone,  all  amazement.  “  What  i  not  allow 
his  brother-in-law  a  seat  on  the  box?”  “No,  it  could  not  be  thought  of.” 

“  But,  Signora,  he  is  not  merely  my  brother-in-law — he  is  a  guide.  \V  e  cannot 
proceed  on  our  journey  without  him.  I  have  never  been  to  Poostum  ;  my 
man  has  never  been  to  Psestum.”  But  we  recklessly  declined  the  guide,  and 
beo-ged  to  hear  no  more  about  him.  “  But,  Signora,”  desperately  said  the 
Padrone,  “  he  is  a  priest ;  and  what  is  more,  lie  docs  not  come  back — he  stays 

at  Peestum.”  .  , 

This,  the  most  flagrant  invention  of  all — Pa33tumis  so  notoriously  unhealthy, 
that  a  night  there  brings  on  the  fever— having  also  failed,  the  Padrone  feel- 
imdy  said  lie  had  not  thought  we  would  make  him  lose  two  piastres,  and 
pathetically  asked  why  we  would  not  do  this  for  h Is  sake..  Thus  confessing, 
with  great  candour,  that  he  had  let  a  second  time  the  carriage  which  we  had 
taken  on  the  understanding  that,  as  we  paid  for  the  whole  of  it,  it  was  to 
he  ours  entirely.  Of  course,  the  two  piastres  left  us  unmoved ;  we  declined 
the  priest,  as  we  had  declined  the  brother-in-law  and  the  guide. 

Of  course,  too,  the  Padrone  was  in  the  end  successful ;  and  tbe 
guide  and  brother-in-law  turned  out  to  be  an  Irish  priest.  “  A 
perfect  gentleman  ;  an  intellectual  man,  too,  without  a  particle  of 
pedantry,”  and  “  what  Irishman,  clerical  or  not,  arc  apt  to  be, 
delightful  company  ;  ”  so  that  the  pious  fraud  of  the  Padrone 
really  made  tbe  journey  to  Peestum  all  tbe  pleasanter. 

We  cannot  acquiesce  so  readily  in  Miss  Kavanagh’s  unmingled 
approbation  of  certain  other  pious  frauds,  or  rather  childish 
mummeries,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  frauds,  which  peculiarly 
delight  tbe  good  Catholics  of  Sorrento.  One  of  tbe  most  dis¬ 
agreeably  promiuent  among  these  is  the  yearly  selection  of  a 
good-looking  child,  to  be  feted  at  Christmas  as  tbe  Bambino 
(Jes^—to  be  decked  with  all  imaginable  honours  of  ecclesiastical 
upholstery,  silk  frock,  embroidered  shoes,  and  so  forth,  carried  iu 
procession,  saluted  with  music  and  petards— and  to  give  in  ret  urn 
his  infantine  benediction.  It  is  not  even,  we  imagine,  every 
Catholic  visitor  who  would  consider  this  a  “  beautiful  custom, 
worthy  of  a  poetic  people,  whose  thoughts  must  ever  take  a  visible 
and  beautiful  form  ”— a  reminder  “  of  mysteries  we  are  apt  to 
treat  so  spiritually  as  sometimes  to  forget  them.”  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  tbe  materializing  process  of  annually  inaugurat¬ 
ing  a  little  Grand  Lama  is  calculated  to  leave  on  the  minds  of 
tbe  spectators  as  strong  an  impression  of  tbe  reality  of  tbe 
mystery  it  professes  to  represent  as  Miss  Kavanagh  would 
desire.  “  Tbe  ardent  faith  of  a  simple  people  ”  is  probably  neither 
much  increased  nor  diminished  by  the  chronic  exhibition  of  a 
piece  of  profane  nonsense.  The  father  of  the  Bambino  whose 
installation  Miss  Kavanagh  witnessed  assured  her,  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  which  we  do  not  question  the  sincerity,  that  it  was  “  a 
great  consolation  to  him  to  have  the  divine  child  in  his  house, 
and  burnt  an  extravagant  amount  of  gunpowder  accordingly. 
In  other  words,  he  expressed  a  natural  paternal  pride  in  owning 
the  prize  baby  of  tbe  year.  He  bad  won  the  blue  riband  of  the 
Sorrentine  nursery. 

The  entire  sympathy  which  our  authoress  obviously  feels 
with  suck  methods  of  conveying  religious  instruction  and 
enliveniug  religious  sentiment  tends  to  make  us  slightly  scep¬ 
tical  as  to  the  extent  of  truth  conveyed  in  her  assertion,  that 
tlio  whole  Neapolitan  priesthood  groans  under  the  bondage 
of  indolent  ignorance  m  which  Government  keeps  them,  and 
“  hates  the  policy  which  would  deprive  them  of  their  noblest 
rights — to  tcacb  and  to  know.”  It  is  strange,  indeed,  if  tbe 
“  good,  the  pious,  the  indifferent,  the  idle,  even,”  of  the  priestly^ 
body,  were  unanimous  in  confessing  to  Miss  Kavanagh  so  danger¬ 
ous  a  secret.  That  some  among  them,  taken  as  they  are  from 
the  aristocracy  or  the  upper  middle-classes,  should  feel  so,  and 


Naples.  If  the  feeling  be  at  all  general,  it  argues  a 
more  dangerous  degree  of  compression  and  a  nearer  probability 
of  explosion  in  tbe  inflammable  gases  of  the  Neapolitan  domi¬ 
nions  tlian  most  of  tbe  other  symptoms  which  have  yet  come  to 
the  surface.  If  those  who  have  hitherto  been  among  the  best 
agents  of  paternal  despotism  are  really  beginning  to  feel  the 
narrow  path  of  their  duties  too  strait  for  them,  there  may  be 
some  hope  of  amendment  by  one  way  or  another.  But  it  is  hard 
to  believe,  without  proof,  that  King  Ferdinand  will  ever  be  ill-sup¬ 
plied  with  clerical  ministers  of  the  recognised  type— the  mixture 
of  indolent  suppleness  with  dirty  activity,  moral  stupidity  with 
wide-awake  cunning,  which  goes  to  make  the  character  of  the 
celebrated  Gingillino  of  Giusti,  the  successful  official  or  clerical 
sycophant  of  modern  Italy. 

Miss  Kavanagh’s  summer  and  winter  in  the  Two  Sicilies  in¬ 
cluded  a  trip  to  Palermo,  all  the  lions  of  which  city  she  “  does,” 
and  recounts  with  praiseworthy  zeal  and  accuracy — some  natural 
visits  to  Pompeii,  on  which  occasion  she  kindly  treats  us  to  the 
whole  description  given  by  Pliny  of  the  great  eruption  of 
Vesuvius — a  sail  to  Capri,  and  a  compelled  stay  there,  from 
weather,  of  two  or  three  days — and  the  proper  amount  of  morn- 
spent  in  the  Naples  Museum.  The  title,  like  the  book 
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itself,  is  rather  wider  than  there  was  any  necessity  for ;  but,  iu 
compensation  for  tbe  drawbacks  and  superfluities  which  it  has  been 
our  duty  to  particularize,  there  is  a  fair  quantity  of  amusing 
reading  scattered  over  the  two  volumes.  The  despatches  written 
from  Miss  Kavanagh’s  winter  head-quarters,  Sorrento,  are  those 
which  show  the  most  clever  observation  and  the  most  painstaking 
sketching,  both  of  scenery  and  character.  The  Sorrentine  young 
lady’s  theory  of  marriage,  with  which  we  conclude,  is  humo¬ 
rously  set  down.  It  is  rather  an  apt  illustration  of  the  “poetic 
simplicity  ”  of  an  excitable  southern  population  : — 

Donna  Annunziata  added,  giving  a  look  at  tlie  mountains  of  Santa  Agata, 
visible  from  our  windows — “  1  was  to  have  been  married  up  tliere,  but  I  did 
not  like  tbe  place.” 

“  And  that  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  marriage,”  I  suggested. 

“  The  very  first,”  she  replied  solemnly. 

Tbe  house  was  tbe  first  thing  to  think  of — the  husband  came  afterwards. 
I  was  amused  at  this  lodger-like  view  of  matrimony;  but  I  remarked  that  if 
she  had  liked  her  betrothed,  she  would  have  borne  even  with  Santa  Agata. 
This  was  too  romantic  a  flight  for  Italian  matter-of-fact  Donna  Annunziata. 
She  still  stuck  to  her  original  opinion :  “  Choose  your  house  well.”  “  Then 
you  did  not  like  your  betrothed  ?”  I  could  not  help  saying. 

“Yes,  I  did,”  she  replied,  a  little  testily;  “hut  the  Lord  did  not  will  it: 
it  was  not  good  for  me,  and  in  those  things  one  must  think  of  the  soul  (the 
beautiful  blue  eyes  were  turned  up  piously)  before  the  body.” 

“  He  was  a  fine  young  man,”  resumed  Donna  Annunziata,  with  a  little  sigh; 
“  tall  !”■ — her  eyes  emphatically  sought  the  ceiling.  “  Shoulders  like  that”— 
she  opened  her  arms  wide.  “And  such  health!  A  wrist  that  size,”  she 
added,  uniting  the  forefingers  and  thumbs  of  her  two  hands.  “  And  so  good,” 
she  continued,  “  as  good  as  a  piece  of  bread.  He  was  so  good,  in  short,  that 
he  never  spoke.  Not  even  a  word  did  he  say.  He  would  sit  and  say  nothing. 
They  say  he  is  bigger  and  handsomer  than  ever.  But  what  do  I  care  P” 

Such  are  the  model  husbands  of  Sorrento.  It  is  an  interesting 
subject  for  inquiry  whether  they  are  trained  to  such  a  height  of 
moral  and  physical  excellence  and  serenity  by  enacting  as 
children  the  character  of  the  Bambino  Gesu. 
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THE  GEOLOGICAL  BEIDGEWATEE  TEEATISE* 

NEW  edition  of  Dean  Buckland’s  Bridgewater  Treatise 
suggests  many  reflections.  Foremost  among  them,  perhaps, 
stands  the  question  what  form  would  such  a  treatise  have  to 
assume  if  the  commission  to  write  it  had  been  given  yesterday, 
instead  of  eight-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  if  it  bad  been  illustrated 
from  tbe  geological  and  mineralogical  lore  of  tbe  second  instead 
of  from  that  of  the  first  age  of  those  sciences  ?  Nor  can  another 
point  fail  of  obtruding  itself  on  the  mind  when  we  see  a  re-issue  of 
these  familiar  pages.  They  tempt  us  to  ask  whether  the  argument 
for  the  existence  of  a  benevolent  God,  drawn  from  evidences  of 
design  in  His  works,  would  not  now  be  necessarily  bandied  in  a 
more  philosophic  spirit  than  that  which  shaped  tbe  thoughts  and 
language  of  some  at  least  of  the  authors  of  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises. 

The  point  of  view  the  most  favourable  to  these  volumes  will  be 
that  suggested  by  the  feeling  entertained  for  them  by  geologists 
themselves,  who  will  look  on  this  re-issue  as  a  reminiscence  to  them 
of  one  who  must  ever  stand  as  a  landmark  in  their  science.  They 
will  be  willing  to  accept,  at  the  hands  of  his  son,  with  all  indul¬ 
gence,  this  pious  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  father  who  once 
stood  to  many  of  them  in  the  relation  of  a  familiar  friend.  To 
the  rest  of  the  world — to  those  who  will  buy  the  book  to  get  so 
many  skillings’  worth  of  geological  information,  or  are  eager  to 
read  bow  an  orthodox  divine  strove  to  make  all  smooth  between 
the  text  of  Genesis  and  the  facts  of  geology — it  may  be  feared 
that  the  new  edition  of  this  famous  Bridgewater  Treatise  will 
appear  somewhat  wanting.  To  have  given  to  the  work  that  re¬ 
juvenescence  which  alone  could  adapt  it  to  be  the  geological  text¬ 
book  of  a  second  generation  required  a  master-hand.  It  not  only 
needed  an  editor  familiar  with  the  already  intricate  literature 
of  the  subjects  which  Dr.  Buckland  handled  in  their  earlier 
stages  of  growth,  but  it  needed,  too,  one  with  Dr.  Buckland’s 

*  Geology  and  Mineralogy  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology. 
By  the  late  Very  Eev.  William  Buckland,  D.D.,  &c.,  &e.  A  new  edition  with 
additions,  and  memoir  of  the  Author.  Edited  by  Francis  T,  Buckland,  M.A., 
&c.  &c.  London:  Koutlcdge  and  Co.  i858. 
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happy  power  of  making  these  subjects  intelligible,  interesting, 
and  fascinating,  while  the  editorial  hand  should  not  have  been 
too  tender  in  sparing  pages,  even  chapters,  of  the  original. 

Mr.  Buckland,  perhaps,  would  not  have  felt  himself  competent 
to  this  task,  and  certainly  he  would  have  found  it  incompatible  with 
his  filial  feelings  to  attempt  such  innovation  on  the  work  of  his 
father  as  it  implies.  To  illustrate  the  need  of  something  more 
than  a  reprint  of  the  original  second  edition  with  a  few  notes  by 
even  the  ablest  hand,  we  may  instance  the  chapter  on  the  Nautilus. 
Dr.  Buckland,  even  in  his  second  edition,  attributes  to  an  organ 
in  the  chambered-shelled  Molluscs,  called  the  Siphuncle,  a  function 
which  had  already  been  shown  to  be  a  highly  improbable  purpose 
for  it.  The  Siphuncle  is  a  tube  connecting  the  various  series  of 
artitions  by  which  the  chambered  shells  of  the  Nautilus  and  its 
indred  genera  are  divided.  The  object  of  this  tube  had  been 
a  subject  of  some  doubt  from  the  days  of  Dr.  Hook  to  those  of 
Owen,  who  finally  set  the  question  at  rest.  Its  true  function  had 
been  thus  suggested  by  Dr.  Breyn  so  far  back  as  1722  “Usus 
descripti  Sipliunculi  esse  videtur,  ut  recipiat  caudam  sive  appen- 
dicem  partis  animalis  mollis,  eamque  per  totam  testae  transmittat 
spiram ;  cujus  beneficio,  test®  non  tantum  annectitur  firmiter, 
sed  etiam  ipsa  testa  vitalis  reddi  videtur .” 

.  Dr-  Buckland  probably  never  saw,  or  had  allowed  to  escape 
him,  this  acute  observation  of  Dr.  Breyn’s  that  the  true  function 
of  the  siphuncle  was  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  shell  in  the 
parts  most  remote  from  the  chambers  in  which  the  animal  was 
contained.  In  place  of  it,  lie  exercised  his  great  ingenuity  in 
working  out  an  earlier  view  of  the  object  of  this  organ,  by 
endeavouring  to  prove  it  to  be  a  means  of  raising  the  nautilus  to 
swim  at  will  upon  the  surface,  or  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  by  a^  modification  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  animal 
through  a  hydraulic  adjustment  dependent  on  the  siphuncle.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  found  upon  this  a  triumphant  argument,  if 
such  could  be  wanted,  that  mechanical  contrivances  were  not 
absent  from  the  Creative  Mind  that  fashioned  the  nautilus. 
The  Indian  nautilus,  the  existing  representative  of  the  genus — • 
though  often  confounded  with  the  argonauta  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  which  was  the  nautilus  of  Aristotle,  but  to  which  it  bears 
no  relationship  is  not  known,  we  believe,  with  any  certainty,  to 
disport  itself  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  all ;  and  if  it  does  so, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  funotion  of  the 
siphuncle  is  not  to  effect  this  floatation  of  the  animal ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  true  function  of 
that  organ  is.  Indeed,  in  many  shells  that  have  no  analogous 
provision  for  retaining  their  vitality,  the  extremities  of  the  shell 
gradually  lose  that  vitality,  become  brittle,  and,  by  attrition,  or 
other  external  forces,  are  soon  broken  off  from  the  living  portion. 
The  careful  reader  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatise 
will  not  omit  to  observe  the  little  note  of  two  lines  by  Professor 
Owen  which  renders  useless  so  many  pages  of  the  author’s  argu¬ 
ment  for  design  in  this  part  of  the  volume;  but  one  more  hastily 
scanning  those  pages  may  easily  traverse  them  without  observing 
that  the  unerring  hand  of  a  true  friend  of  Dr.  Bucldand’s  has, 
by  these  modest  two  lines,  interposed  a  protection  between  his 
reader  and  what  still  stood  erroneous  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  and  remains  unaltered  in  the  third.  While 
mentioning  the  chapters  on  the  Nautilus  and  its  congeners,  we 
are  reminded  of  a  remarkable  illustration  of  that  acuteness  of 
observation  which  Buckland  could  bring  to  bear  on  things 
immediately  before  him,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  identified  the 
fossils  called  Bhyncolites  with  the  mandibles  of  the  Nautilus— an 
inference  the  sagacity  of  which  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
remember  that  both  D’Orbigny  and  Blainville  gave  widely 
different  explanations  of  them. 

Students  of  geology  may,  in  the  case  we  have  noticed  and  in 
others  also,  have  to  regret  that  Mr.  Buckland  had  not  placed  the 
task  of  editing  his  father’s  volumes  in  hands  that  might  with 
propriety  have  re-wrought  several  portions  of  them,  and  so  have 
given  a  new  vitality  to  a  book  which  has  filled,  and  which  might 
thus  have  continued  to  fill,  a  very  important  place  in  geological 
education.  But  there  will  certainly  be  still,  as  we  have  hinted,  a 
limited  public  for  whom  this  memorial  edition,  with  the  really 
excellent  portrait  facing  its  title-page,  and  the  short  memoir  and 
even  shorter  notes  introduced  into  its  pages,  will  not  be  without 
an  interest  of  a  purely  personal  kind.  Of  this  short  biography 
it  must  be  said  that  it  adds  too  little  to  the  obituary  notices  which 
followed  the  announcement  to  the  world  that  the  long  twilight 
of  Dr.  Buckland’s  latter  day  had  closed  at  length  in  dark¬ 
ness.  Its  anecdotal  and  fragmentary  character  draws  away 
the  attention  too  much  from  the  vigorous  and  energetic 
character  of  the  great  geologist  on  whom  the  anecdotes 
are  hung ;  and  it  had  been  well  if  these  had  been  employed 
rather  to  relieve  a  more  elaborated  and  detailed  summary  of  the 
labours  of  so  active  a  life,  than  to  form,  as  they  do,  the  bulk  of 
the  chapter.  Probably  the  most  remarkable  work  that  bears  the 
name  of  Buckland  is  that  very  Tteliriuiae  Diluviance  which  em¬ 
bodied  the  results  of  his  investigations,  on  the  occasion  of  his  re¬ 
searches  in  the  Cave  of  Rirkdale,  and  which  linked  his  name  with 
the  effort  to  harmonize  the  certain  knowledge  derived  from  posi¬ 
tive  fact  with  that  which  rests  on  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.  He  had,  at  a  later  period,  the  honesty  and  the  wisdom  to 
revoke  the  arguments  he  had  advanced  in  that  volume  ;  but 
he  had  not  renounced  the  desire  to  harmonize  the  facts  which 
science  was  beginning  so  rapidly  and  so  surely  to  accu¬ 
mulate  with  those  ancient  writings  whose  literal  reading  and 


interpretation  was  vital  to  the  faith  of  those  about  him.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  again  undertook,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  to  stand 
forward  on  a  new  and  wider  line  of  defence  as  the  champion  of 
geology  against  the  fears  of  a  class  of  religious  persons.  How 
fell,  this  portion  of  his  work  has  boon  successful,  it  is  not  our 
object  here  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  Dr.  Buck- 
land  s  Treatise  helped  much  to  make  geology  a  popular  study;  aud 
by  drawing  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  to  the  nature  of  its 
reasoning,  and  the  vast  wealth  of  its  facts,  it  has  prepared  another 
generation  to  expand  its  faith  so  far  as  to  recognise  that  all  true 
knowledge,  whithersoever  it  may  seem  to  lead,  is  a  righteous 
pursuit,  and  cannot  in  the  long  run  be  found  inconsistent  with 
that  divine  truth  of  which  it  needs  must  form  a  part.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  the  strength  of  Buckland’s  mind 
lay  not  in  the  direction  of  subtle  disquisition  on  biblical  criticism, 
or  the  large  metaphysical  questions  of  natural  religion.  Imbued 
with  the  leading  thought  of  Palcy’s  watchmaker,  his  chapters 
are  moulded  on  the  same  plan  of  proving  each  part  and  parcel  of 
creation  a  contrivance,  and  the  whole  creation  a  “cluster”  of 
such  contrivances. 

If,  however,  it  is  not  in  these  directions  that  we  are  to  look  for 
very  important  light  shed  on  a  difficult  and  deep  question  by  the 
mind  of  the  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  there  is  another  aspect  in 
which  we  may  contemplate  him  occupied  in  pursuits  quite  con¬ 
genial  to  his  talents.  We  have  to  think  of  him  first  as  the 
student  of  Nature — and  a  veritable  student  he  was — energetic  and 
observant,  humble  and  indefatigable — and  afterwards  ripened 
into  the  professor  and  teacher  of  the  science  he  had  learnt,  and, 
indeed,  helped  so  far  to  form.  His  great  success  in  these  two 
arenas  or  rather  in  these  two  phases  of  the  same  life-pursuit — 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  an  age  in  wffiich  geology 
needed  men  gifted  with  a  power  of  large  observation,  and  with  the 
untiring  physical  energy  which  alone  could  give  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  exercising  that  power;  while  lie  himself  possessed 
these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  There  was  much  of  the 
national  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  character  that  resolved  on  that 
long  ride  from  Oxford  to  Corfe  Castle,  and  that  animated  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  and  the  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  no  less 
than  it  had  done  the  scholar  of  Corpus — impelling  him  to  go  and 
see  with  his  own  eyes  whatever  promised  a  new  fact  for  his 
mind,  or  a  new  fossil  for  that  noble  collection  which  will  ere  long, 
iii  a  new  and  suitable  home,  carry  down  the  name  of  its  founder 
to  the  Oxford  of  the  future.  The  vast  collection  of  cave-bones, 
the  unique  collection  of  specimens  from  the  Stonesfield  Slate, 
including  those  strange  little  Marsupial  jaws,  and  the  bones  of 
his  own  great  saurian,  the  Megalosaurus,  which  it  contains,  will 
for  ever  be  objects  of  reverence,  as  well  as  of  instruction,  to  the 
student  of  geology. 

The  history  of  every  science  commences,  perhaps,  like  other 
history,  with  a  legendary  period  ;  but  this  is  followed  by  an  epoch 
1  hi  which  single  conquerors  seem  to  have  the  world  to  themselves 
and  carve  their  names  upon  their  age.  But  an  after  time  judges 
them  by  a  different  standard  from  that  by  which  they  are  esti¬ 
mated  in  their  own  generation.  The  Boyles,  the  Stahls,  the 
Wenzils,  and  .Richters  of  chemistry  are  beginning  perhaps  not 
to  be  estimated  as  they  deserve  by  the  thousand  chemists  who 
know  how  much  easier  a  thing  it  would  be  for  them  now  to 
discriminate  by  their  analysis  a  new  metal  than  to  compose 
by  their  synthesis  a  new  alcohol.  And  so  it  may  be  that 
too  soon  the  science  which  Buckland  elucidated  by  his 
keen  “eye  for  a  country,”  and  to  which  he  devoted  his 
honest  linglish  energy,  will  forget,  in  the  slow  progress  of 
each  day  s  detailed  additions  to  the  geological  volume  of 
Nature,  that  the  pioneer  is  needed  to  go  before  the  settler,  and 
that  the  enterprise,  the  quick  sight,  the  indomitable  energy  and 
love  of  excitement  in  the  one  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  patient  labour  which  gives  to  the  days  of  the  other 
perhaps  a  sameness  in  their  tranquillity,  but  makes  also  the 
character  of  his  knowledge  proportionately  profound.  However 
this  may  be,  an  age  even  further  distant  from  Buckland’s  time  than 
ours  will  do  him  justice.  One  element,  however,  will  be  want¬ 
ing  to  a  future  generation  in  forming  its  estimate  of  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  or  of  his  great  compeer  in  Cambridge,  who  still  survives 
him.  Men  of  the  present  aud  fast-passing  generation  alone  have 
known  the  influence  of  those  brilliant  powers  of  explanation  and 
illustration,  and  of  that  happy  vein  of  humour,  that  nms  through 
the  lectures  of  these  great  Professors.  The  hours  spent  in  their 
lecture-rooms  are  looked  back  to  in  after-life  by  those  who 
listened  to  them  as  some  of  the  few  in  their  academical  career 
in  which  a  happy  union  of  instruction  and  delight  has  left  an 
indelible  impression.  The  mineralogical  lectures  of  Dr.  Buck- 
land  were  not,  perhaps,  so  brilliant  or  characteristic  as  those  he 
gave  on  what  was  more  properly  his  own  subject;  for  miner¬ 
alogy  is  a  sterner  science,  and  requires  a  precision  and  exactness 
difficult  to  combine  with  those  rapid  and  masterly  descriptions 
which  ranged  the  globe  for  their  illustration,  aud  handled  its 
vastest  features  with  so  large  and  firm  a  grasp.  Nor  will  another 
age  know  that  great  characteristic  of  Dr.  Buckland  which  won 
for  him  affection  where  ho  least  perhaps  knew  of  its  existence — 
his  uniform  sympathy  with  other  and  younger  persons  in  whom 
he  saw  genius,  or  who  exhibited  tastes  kindred  to  his  own.  As 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  as  Professor  at  Oxford,  he  was 
always  looking  for  the  evidence  of  these  among  the  students  who 
came  to  him  ;  and  as  Dean  of  Westminster  he  delighted  in  no 
use  of  a  higher  sphere  of  action  more  than  in  that  which  enabled 
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liim  to  confer  upon  his  shake  of  the  hand,  his  kind  word,  and 
his  introduction  to  men  of  influence,  an  increased  power  ot 
encouragement  and  help  to  those  for  whom  he  felt  tins  gem  a 

^  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Dr.  Buckland  s  work,  we  would 
allude  to  one  page  in  his  son’s  memoir  of  him  which  will,  we 
hope,  go  down  to  posterity  inseparably  linking  with  hito  one  who 
boro  his  name,  who  shared  his  toils  and  his  triumphs,  even  in 
those  regions  of  intellect  in  which  a  man  rarely  hopes  to  find 
companionship,  save  from  his  own  sex.  To  the  tribute  which  a 
true  son’s  affection  has  so  gracefully  and  touchingly  paid  to  her 
memory  in  this  memoir  no  word  can  be  added— nor  could  one 
word  be  taken  away  by  any  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing 
the  honoured  wife  of  Dr.  Buckland. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS  ON  SCOTLAND* 


TWO  large  royal  octavos  of  a  Calendai — that  is,  an  analytical 
]ist — 0f  State  Papers  may  be  said  literally  to  “speak 
volumes”  as  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  original  docu- 
ments  themselves.  The  collection  before  us  embraces  all  the 
papers  relating  to  Scotland  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  V  111., 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  with  another  scries  reLatmg 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  during  her  detention  in  England.  Ihe 
contents  of  one  hundred  and  seven  volumes  are  analysed, 
mostly  at  considerable  length.  The  use  of  the  collection  is 
twofold.  It  is  at  once  a  guide  to  the  documents  themselves, 
and,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  substitute  for  them.  rI hose  who 
have  the  will  and  the  opportunity  to  consult  the  papers  them¬ 
selves  may  thus  know  beforehand  what  they  may  expecl,  to 
find  in  them  on  any  particular  subject  ;  while  those  whose 
range  does  not  go  beyond  their  own  libraries,  may  And'  in 
the" Calendar  itself  a  very  fair  representative  of  the  original 
document— enough,  at  all  events,  to  throw  great  light  u.pon 
history,  and  to  explain  much  that  would  otherwise  be  darlc  in 
the  circumstances,  feelings,  and  motives  of  its  actors.  On  the 
importance  of  original  documents  of  this  kind  we  need  not 
enlarge.  They  are  the  very  essence  of  history.  Chronicles  tel  . 
us  how  events  appeared  to  those  who  for  the  most  part  sii  nply 
looked  on;  histories  by  actors  in  the  scene  almost  unavoidably 
become  ex  parte  statements  ;  but  the  State-papers  let  us  behind 
the  curtain.  They  tell  us  what  Kings  and  Ministers  thought 
themselves,  as  well  as  what  they  wished  the  outer  world  to  think. 
Not  that  even  the  State-papers  call  for  any  abnegation  of  the 
historian’s  ordinary  critical  duties.  Even  with  these  original 
documents  before  him,  he  has  still  to  judge  what  he  will  beli  eve, 
just  as  much  as  in  using  an  ordinary  chronicle.  He  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  eye-witnesses  and  actors;  but  they  must  be 
examined  and  cross-examined  just  as  severely  as  those  who  t'peak 
merely  from  hearsay.  The  writer  of  a  State-paper  may  com¬ 
monly  be  supposed  to  know  the  truth;  but  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  it  was  always  convenient  to  tell  it.  Hence 
we  arc  more  likely  to  find  truth  here  than  in  an  ordinary 
chronicle ;  but  we  must  also  expect  to  find  a  great  deal  besides 
truth.  Many  of  the  papers  analysed  in  these  volumes  are  of 
an  essentially  ex  parte  character — tor  example,  Queen  Elizab  eth  s 
version  of  the  execution  of  Mary,  and  King  James  s  version  of 
the  Gowrie  Conspiracy.  Doubtless  they  knew  all  about  it ,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  told  all  about  it.  Here  is  the  rock 
on  which  Mr.  Eroude  has  split.  Eully  and  rightly  convince  d  of 
the  paramount  authority  of  State-papers,  he  has  made  them'  the 
objects  of  an  abject  idolatry.  Writing  from  the  papers  on  one  side 
only,  and  laying  it  down  as  a  matter  of  conscience  implicitly  'to 
believe  them,  he  naturally  finds  no  great  difficulty  in  making  o’at 
a  case  for  that  side.  If  we  believe  Henry  VIII.  himself,  he  h  ad 
none  but  the  most  exalted  motives  for  cutting  off  Anne  Boleyn’s 
head,  and  for  putting  away  her  more  lucky  namesake  of  Clevis. 
Mr.  Froude  accordingly  does  believe  him.  “  The  word  of  a 
statesman”  is  enough.  But  this  way  of  writing  history  forgets 
the  possibility  that  the  word  of  one  statesman  may  be  contradicted 
by  the  word  of  another.  The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  did  n  ot 
always  give  the  same  version  of  things  as  the  King  of  England ; 
and  why  may  we  not  believe  them  as  well  as  him  P  Take  a  casie 
from  our  own  day.  Ike  manifestoes  of  the  Empeioi  Nichohis 
assert  nothing  but  the  purest  motives  for  occupying  the  Danubia  n 
Principalities.  The  manifestoes  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  assert 
nothin^  but  the  purest  motives  for  making  war  on  him  for  so 
doing."  Mr.  Froude  is  bound  equally  to  believe  both,  as  each 
assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  word  ot  a  statesman.  One  accus- 
tomed.  to  history  and  politics  would  be  far  more  inclined  to  believ  e 
neither.  Gibbon,  we  suspect,  would  have  given  but  very  slende  r 
credit  to  the  assertions  of  Nicholas  or  of  INapoleon,  ot  Henry  3 
Charles,  Francis,  Granvelle,  or  Cromwell.  “  It  is  not  usually,  h  e 
tells  us  (ii.  489,  Milman,  cap.  xvi.)  “in  the  language  of  edicts 
and  manifestoes  that  we  should  search  for  the  real  character  oir 
the  secret  motives  of  princes.” 

Of  course  a  collection  of  this  sort  contains  documents  oif 
all  kinds — papers  of  the  most  public  and  of  the  most  secreb 
nature — “  edicts  and  manifestoes,”  letters,  petitions,  the  news  ol; 
the  day  and  the  ballads  of  the  day— papers  in  which  there  was 
no  motive  to  deceive,  and  papers  in  which  there  was  every 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland,  preserved  in  the  State 
Paper  Department  of  Her  Majesty  s  Public  Record  Office ,  By  Markham 
John  Thorpe,  Esq.  a  vols.  London :  Longmans.  1858. 


motive  to  deceive.  In  studying,  still  more  in  writing,  the  history  of 
the  period,  all  are  to  be  examined,  but  all  are  to  be  carefully 
weighed.  They  are  authorities  of  a  higher  nature  than  “  Hol- 
lingshed  or  Hall;”  but  no  more  than  Hollingshed  or  Hall  can 
they  rightly  demand  the  sacrifice  of  the  historian  s  independent 

judgment.  . 

Mr.  Thorpe’s  preface  almost  amounts  to  a  sketch  of  the  relations 
between  England  and  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  little 
enlargement  would  have  converted  it  into  an  excellent  monograph. 
His  general  judgment  of  some  of  the  principal  characters  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal  he  thus  sums  up : — 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  history  of  this  not  very  remote  period 
remains  yet  to  be  written  ?  That  new  biographies  of  the  three  personages 
who  stand  out  most  prominently  in  these  pages,  viz.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Queen 
Mary,  and  King  James,  are  required?  Their  letters,  and  the  other  documents 
which  relate  to  them,  and  which  are  here  described,  will  furnish  ample 
materials  for  a  fairer  and  far  more  agreeable  portraiture  of  the  two  Queens 
than  has  been  hitherto  presented  ;  a  less  agreeable,  but,  perhaps,  a  juster  one 
of  King  James.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  Calendar  may  place  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  conduct  to  Queen  Mary  in  no  unfavourable  light,  and  will  remove 
somewhat  of  the  general  impression  which  exists  as  to  the  guilt  of  Queen 
Mary 


It  is  certainly  somewhat  curious  that  while  the  Scottish  policy 
of  our  two  greatest  sovereigns  since  the  Conquest  has  permanently 
blasted  their  reputation  with  English  readers,  the  greatest 
wrongs  which  Scotland  ever  endured  at  the  hands  of  England 
seem  to  he  seldom  thought  of.  Edward  I.  and  Elizabeth  have 
well-nigh  sunk  under  the  obloquy  of  what  no  Englishman  of  the 
age  of  Edward,  no  Protestant  Englishman  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
doubted  to  be  the  righteous  executions  of  William  Wallace  and 
Mary  Stuart.  But  few  people  know  anything  of  the  barbarous 
and  useless  devastation  to  which  Scotland  was  subjected  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  Even  Mr.  Froude 
cannot  help  telling  us  something  of  it,  and  it  conies  out  pretty 
plainly  in  the  former  part  of  the  Calendar  of  State-papers.  But 
besides  the  horrible  c  astings  and  burnings  which  are  minutely 
recorded,  it  seems  that  the  English  Government,  under  Mr. 
Froude’s  hero,  did  not  stick  at  hiring  assassins.  Here  are  two 
remarkable  entries  : — 

1545,  July  12.  viii.41,  1. — Sir  Ralph  Sadleyr  to  the  Laird  of  Brun  stone 
In  reply  to  his  letter  concerning  an  offer,  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  to  take 
him  out  of  the  way  that  hath  been  the  worker  of  all  their  mischiefs.  J udges 
that  he  means  the  Cardinal;  ancl  it  is  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  acceptable 
service  to  God  to  take  him  out  of  the  way.  The  King  will  not  meddle  m 
the  matter,  hut  it  will  be  good  service  both  to  God,  and  to  his  Majesty.  TV  hen 
the  act  is  executed  he  will  undertake  that  the  reward  shall  be  paid  imme¬ 
diately,  though  himself  should  bear  the  charges.  ,  . 

i545,  Sept.  9.  viii.  75. — Privy  Council  to  Hertford.  Doubts  raised  m 
the  Council  about  the  fortifications  of  Kelso.  Caution  him  against  placing 
confidence  in  any  Frenchmen,  unless  they  give  some  proof  of  their  sincerity 
by  entrapping  or  killing  the  Cardinal,  Borges,  the  Governor,  or  some  other 
man  of  estimation. 

In  the  next  page,  among  the  details  of  the  mo9t  brutal  destruc- 
tion,  we  find  the  curious  fact  that  “  Irishmen  were  employed, 
because  the  Borderers  would  not  burn  their  neighbours  property. 

In  1548  (Edw.  VI.  iv.  20),  William  Lord  Grey  is  very  busy 
destroying.  Dunbar  is  “  burned  handsomely,”  &c.  &c.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  he  finds  leisure  to  do  a  little  archeology.  Writing 
to  Protector  Somerset,  he  “  sends  some  coins  thrown  up  out  of 
the  ditch,  not  for  any  plenty  he  hath,  but  for  their  strangeness.” 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Earl  of  Morton  and  Lord  lluthven 
are  allowed  to  take  rank  as  “statesmen;”  but,  if  so,  we  have 
their  “  word”  for  it  that  the  murder  of  Kiecio  was  a  most  godly 
proceeding.  On  March  27,  1556,  “  their  conscience  bore  them 
record  that  they  acted  for  the  good  of  the  King  and  Queen,  the 
State  and  religion  ;  and  therefore  that  Cecill,  as  a  godly  and 
good  Minister,  would  move  Queen  Elizabeth  to  extend  her  cle¬ 
mency  and  favour  towards  them.” 

We  must  give  a  few  more  scraps  of  different  sorts.  On 
April  16th,  1570,  “  divers  lords  and  others  of  Scotland,”  writing 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  “  beg  her  Majesty  to  quench  the  heat  that 
has  begun  among  them.”  They  “  appeal  to  her  sense  of  Christian 
charity  whether,  requiring  water  at  her  hands  to  repress  a  flame, 
she  can  bring  oil,  tinder,  or  other  materials  to  increase  and 
nourish  it  P”  _ 

In  1584,  May  23,  from  a  letter  from  Archibald  Douglas  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsvngham,  it  appears  that  “  the  Ambassador’s  bed¬ 
fellow  was  sick,  and  desired  to  borrow  his  asine,  for  the  use  of 
her  milk.”  Who  “the  Ambassador’s  bed-fellow”  may  have 
been,  we  are  not  told ;  but  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  form 
“asine.”  We  will  conclude  with  a  specimen  of  “gentle  King 
Jamie”: — 

1584,  October  14,  (Eliz.  xxxvi.  85).  King  James  to  Lord  Burghley.  Likens 
himself,  in  the  possession  of  his  Lordship’s  friendship,  to  Achilles,  who  had 
such  a  worthy  trumpeter  as  Homer,  not  that  he  [King  James]  can  justly  he 
compared  to  Achilles,  who  was  “  ornit  with  so  divers  and  rare  virtues,”  and 
his  Lordship  on  the  other  hand  doth  far  excel  such  ane  blind  begging  fellow 
as  Homer  was.  Credits  the  Master  of  Gray,  to  whom  he  has  given  charge 
to  deal  most  specially  and  secretly  with  him,  next  the  Queen  his  dearest 
sister. 

Our  extracts  will  show  that  the  Calendar  is  an  analysis  quite 
full  enough  to  give  some  fair  idea  of  the  style  as  well^  as  the 
matter  of  the  documents  referred  to.  The  following  is  Mr.  I  horpe  s 
explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  the  analysis  has  been  made, 
one  which  has  the  advantage  of  almost  converting  the  “Calendar 
into  a  contemporary  chronicle  : — 

Care  has  been  taken,  in  describing  the  contents  of  the  letters,  to  preserve 
the  language  of  the  original  documents  as  far  as  was  possible ;  whereby  the 
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writers  have  been  left  to  tell  their  own  stories,  and  express  their  own  opinions, 
in  their  own  words.  On  no  occasion  have  invidious  terms  been  used  which 
do  not  exist  in  the  letters  :  and  in  cases  where  errors  of  expression  occur,  the 
writers  themselves  must  be  held  responsible  for  them.  An  endeavour,  in 
Tact,  has  been  made  to  preserve  in  the  abstracts  the  features  observable  in 
the  entire  documents :  to  retain  the  vigour  and  the  colour  of  the  originals 
without  distortion  or  exaggeration. 


MEXICO  AND  THE  MEXICANS* 


THE  beautiful  and  highly-finished  steel-engravings  which  are 
inserted  in  this  volume,  and  which  give  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  country  and  people  described,  have  the  drawback  of  making 
the  letter-press  assume  the  expensive  and  cumbrous  shape  of  a 
quarto.  Consequently,  this  sketch  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans 
will  probably  come  into  much  fewer  hands  than  it  deserves.  It 
is  seldom  that  there  is  so  much  to  praise  in  any  book  of  descrip¬ 
tion.  There  is  enough,  and  not  too  much  ;  the  account  of  places 
and  of  natural  productions  is  clear,  full,  and  not  overwhelmingly 
technical ;  and  the  miscellaneous  population  of  Mexico  is  brought 
before  the  eye  of  the  reader  by  an  accumulation  of  small  but 
suggestive  touches.  After  we  have  read  what  Mr.  Sartorius  has 
w  ritten,  we  feel  that  the  people  are  no  longer  strangers  to  us  ; 
and  we  gain  from  his  careful  survey  of  the  physical  confor¬ 
mation  of  the  country  at  least  a  comprehension  of  the  general 
structure  of  the  great  volcanic  region  w  hich,  rising  in  its  centre 
far  beyond  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  slopes  down  to  the  two 
seas  with  a  succession  of  precipices,  levels,  chasms,  and  forest- 
clad  hills. 


On  the  western  side,  the  descent  to  the  sea  is  very  abrupt,  but 
©n  the  east  there  are  several  stages,  each  marked  by  its  own 
climate  and  its  own  flora  and  fauna.  From  the  sea  the  land 
rises  gradually  to  the  height  of  io.oco  to  12,000  feet,  then  falls 
again  3000  or  4000  feet,  and  gives  room  for  extensive  plateaus, 
above  which  the  mountains  rise  in  terraces  until  they  culminate 
in  the  peak  of  Orizala,  about  18,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  1848, 
some  North  American  officers  were  said  to  have  attained  the 
summit  of  this  peak  for  the  first  time,  but  no  one  in  the  country 
believed  it  possible.  Three  v  eurs  later,  a  party  of  eighteen  men 
undertook  the  ascent,  and  as  the  climbers  were  of  different 
nations,  mountain  fanciers  will  like  to  know  what  happened,  and 
who  did  best.  The  party  consisted  of  two  Frenchmen,  one 
Englishman,  one  American,  one  Belgian,  and  thirteen  Mexicans. 
One  half  of  the  party  gave  up  in  a  short  time— six  got  half  way 
up  the  snowy  cone  which  forms  the  peak — and  one  only  went  to 
the  top.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  named  .Doignon,  and  he  found 
©n  the  edge  of  the  crater,  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  highest 
point,  a  flag,  placed  there  by  the  North  Americans.  Two  of 
his  companions  reached  this  point,  the  Belgian  and  one 
of  the  Mexicans.  But  they  could  not  make  the  final  exertion. 
The  Mexicans  still  refused  to  believe  that  any  one  had  been  to 
the  top  ;  so,  a  week  afterwards,  Doignon  went  up  again,  and 
planted  a  flag  on  the  loftiest  pinnacle.  This  removed  the  incre¬ 
dulity  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Andres  Chalehicomula,  and  they 
showed  their  repentance  and  admiration  by  very  properly  giving 
Doignon  a  grand  dinner.  The  volcanic  chain  is  very  broad,  and 
is  marked  by  several  peaks  of  more  or  less  interest.  None,  how¬ 
ever,  can  compete  with  that  of  Jorullo,  because  it  was  actually 
formed  in  the  sight  of  men.  In  1 759  a  great  earthquake  occurred, 
and  eye-witnesses  saw,  as  Humboldt  expresses  it,  “  a  whole  dis¬ 
trict,  some  square  miles  in  extent,  rise  like  a  bladder.”  Mr. 
Sartorius  describes  the  present  appearance  of  Jorullo,  and  of 
these  mountains  generally,  as  also  of  the  lower  terraces  and 
plains,  with  great  minuteness  and  a  thorough  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject.  But  as  his  principal  method  of  indicating  the  character 
of  the  earth  at  any  given  point  is  to  state  what  are  the  chief 
plants  and  trec-3  found  there,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  but 
good  botanists  a  notion  of  his  descriptions.  We  may  observe, 
however,  that  he  rejects,  as  a  mere  popular  delusion,  the  often 
repeated  assertion  that  in  America  the  flowers  do  not  give  any 
scent  and  the  birds  do  not  sing.  On  the  contrary,  many  flowers 
are  very  sweet,  and  many  birds  are  very  noisy. 

The  population  of  Mexico  is  roughly  estimated  at  eight  mil¬ 
lions — four  millions  and  a  half  Indians,  two  million  Mesitzos  or 
half-castes  of  different  shades,  and  a  million  and  a  half  Creoles 
©r  white  descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  conquerors.  The 
Creole  is  the  gentleman  of  the  country,  with  the  Indian  as  his 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  with  an  established  social  supe¬ 
riority,  not  only  over  him,  but  over  all  w  hose  skin  is  not  purely 
white.  As  the  American  of  the  United  States  is  an  Englishman 
with  marked  differences,  so  the  Creole  is  an  altered  Spaniard. 
He  has  more  liveliness,  more  frankness  and  generosity,  but  is 
not  so  capable  of  sticking  to  his  work,  and  is  less  grave  and 
thoughtlul.  The  Spanish  conquerors  of  Mexico  came  mostly 
irorn  the  south  of  Spain,  and  the  Moorish  type  is  still  visible  in 
the  Cieole.  He  is  a  christianized  Arab,  at  home  nowhere  so 
much  as  in  the  saddle,  and  capable  of  great  things  if  he  can  but 
find  a  leader  a  thing  which  in  late  years  he  has  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  achieve  Ihe  women  lead  a  semi-Oriental  life,  have  few 
of  the  cares  of  housekeeping  and  spend  their  abundant  leisure 
between  church-going  and  flirting.  The  Indians,  who  still  speak 
the  Aztec  tongue,  are  like  all  the  lied  Indians  of  America  stupid 


*  Mexico :  Landscapes  and  Popular  Sketches.  By  C.  Sartorius.  Edited 
by  Dr.  Gaspey.  IV  ith  Steel  Engravings  from  Sketches  by  Moritz  Kugondas 
London:  Trubner.  18J8.  6 


rathe#  than  bad,  and  not  easily  moved  to  emotion  except  by  the 
prospect  of  alcohol.  Ihey  live  in  villages  of  their  own,  and  are 
the  drawers  of  water  and  the  hewers  of  wood  for  their 
European  masters.  With  the  exception  of  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity-an  accep- 
tance  of  which  they  combine  with  a  belief  in  their  old  personi¬ 
fications  of  nature— they  are  little  changed  from  what  they  were 
when  Cortes  landed.  Nor  does  it  make  much  difference  to  them 
whether  they  still  continue  or  not  to  be  the  proprietors  of  their 
ancestral  lands.  Many  of  them  prefer  to  be  day-labourers,  and 
yet  when  they  are  day-labourers  they  scarcely  ever  seem  to 
improve  their  condition.  The  real  work  of  the  country  is  done 
by  the  half-castes,  who,  as  their  great  ambition  is  to  have  children 
whiter  tnan  themselves,  approach  each  generation  nearer  to  the 
Creoles.  A  or  do  they  permit  the  Creoles  to  claim  an  undisputed 
socml  pre-eminence,  and  evidently  Mr.  Sartorius  is  inclined  to 
think  that  they  are  the  best  of  the  Mexicans. 


Ever  since  the  Mexicans  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
the  mother  country,  they  have  been  victimized  by  the  leadersof  the 
army  who  made  capital  out  of  the  liberation  of  their  native  land, 
and  have  eaten  up  the  strength  of  the  industrial  population  by 
the  worst  excesses  of  military  extravagance.  During  Santanna’s 
eveiT  one  had  any  interest  or  could  inspire  any  kind 
of  fear  was  made  an  officer,  and  drew  officer’s  pay.  Atone  time 
the  army  register  counted  120  generals  and  30,000  officers.  Many 
of  these  officers  owed  their  sinecures  and  their  honours  to  the 
simple  means  of  having  headed  a  local  rebellion.  Two  or  three 
idle  hangers-on  of  a  country  town  would  ask  some  disreputable 
colonel  to  head  them  in  making  a  pronuneiamenlo.  If  the  thing 
looked  tolerably  safe,  he  consented,  called  himself  General,  and 
gave  any  grade  he  pleased  to  his  coadjutors.  By  robbing  the 
tax-gatheiers  of  the  district,  it  was  easy  to  get  enough  money  to 
persuade  a  few  ruffians  to  join  them.  A  short  period  of  predatory 
excursions  was  followed  by  the  advent  of  the  troops  sent  to 
disperse  them.  .  On  the  eve  of  the  conflict  it  occurred  to 
both  sicics  that  it  was  a  great  pity  good  Mexican  blood  should 
be  shed  in  so  ridiculous  an  affair ;  and  a  compromise  was  entered 
ill  to  on  the  terms  that  the  general  body  of  the  rebels  should 
quietly  disperse,  and  that  the  leaders  should  be  received  into  the 
l  egular  army,  retaining  the  grade  they  had  been  pleased  to  assign 
themselves.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  under  such  a  burden,  in¬ 
creased  as  it  is  by  a  grand  protectionist  system  prohibiting’  the 
import  of  foreign  manufactures,  the  Mexicans  have  not  made 
much  progress.  'They  had,  however,  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
"  here  they  could  least  of  all  expect  it.  Disastrous  as  the  American 
wai  was  otherwise,  it  did  them  one  really  valuable  service.  It 
was  ordeied  that  all  officers  who  failed  to  make  their  appearance 
m  the  held  should  be  considered  to  have  accepted  their  dis- 
chaige.  Boss  than  one-half  ajipeared,  and  the  absentees  were 
struck  oft  the  list. 


Mexico  deserves  a  better  fate  than  it  has  ever  bad.  The 
country  is  magnificent.  'I here  is  scarcely  any  product  of 
the  tiopieal  or  temperate  zones  which  nature  does  not  lavish 
on  some  of  its  many  different  levels,  and  the  mineral  wealth 
1  i  °  j10un^a’ns  ’s  Prochgious.  The  people  are  not  really 
bad,  and  except  that  they  are  inveterate  gamesters,  tlie  best  of 
them  might  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  national  worth.  They  will 
light  they  are  temperate — they  are  religious,  and  yet  not  in 
the  least  priest-ridden.  One  thing  is  wanting — they  will  not 
combine.  I  hoy  will  not  find  common  funds  to  make  even, 
loads  to  the  sea ;  and  they  submit  to  all  kinds  of  ex¬ 
tortion  rather  than  take  the  trouble  of  joining  to  resist. 
Evidently  they  are  not  fit  for  a  Republic,  but  they  ought  to  have 
something  better  than  a  military  despotism.  They  want  to  be 
led,  not  crushed.  At  present  their  political  picture  is  not,  it 
must  be  owned,  very  bright.  But  it  may  assist  them  if  the 
-world  knows  what  they  and  their  country  are  like;  and  the 
volume  which  Mr.  Sartorius  has  so  carefully  compiled  as  the 
result  of  many  years  of  experience,  and  of  intimate  association 
■  c  , sscs  Mexicans,  will  be  a  most  valuable  means  of 
difiusing  the  necessary  information. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

OTYTH  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  CABINET 

S*pI('T1TI’FS  and WATER COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  the  Contributions  of  British 
Sists  J  NOW  OPEN^t  the  FRENCH  GALLERY,  120,  Fall  Mat.,  Admission,  Is.; 
Catalogues,  6d.  Open  from  1  on  till  Five. - - _ - —  .  „ 

L  MuFcScS,  «U  sL#EtT4^t SW 


EAMPIULICON, 

rn  tt  NEW  ELASTIC  FLOOR  CL  0  T  H» 

i  Warm,  Noiseless,  Durable,  and  OrnamentaL  Price  4s on<kUDGATEr  hill, 
yard.  —  T.  TliELOAR,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Manutacturei,  <K,  tw,u'u 

LONDON^  E.C. _ _ _ _ _ - _ _ — — - 

INTRODUCED  BY  BEWLAY  &  CO.,  49,  STRAND,  W  C- 
/-<TTT  at  a  NTT  T  A  TOBVCCO  FOR  PIPE-SMOKING,  mild  and 
C^TgrmitSi  the  special  aroma  of  the  Manilla  Cheroot  “Attendcdto1'"" 
packets  fn  lead,  Is.  Orders,  by  letter  (with  remittances),  promply  Men** l  to. 

Finest  Foreign  Cigars,  Cabanas,  Martinez,  and  other  choice  Biands._ - 

ZVTMTn  fie  iTd  mtTnt  starch, 

VjT  used  in  tde  royal  laundry, 

and  PRONOUNCED  BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  LAUNDRESS  TO  BE 
THE  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 


dent  Room,  wun  raining  ivuuui  ‘  ,  ,  ,, 

Amilications  for  the  remaining  space  are  requested  to  be  made  forthwith^ 


■'vn,iiv;atAU  -  °  * _ ~ - - - _  -, 

TXiwtata  AND  TAP  AN  MEETING  of  the  Members  and 

TV  UN  A  A  JyT  o  (TfW  v™  p  0  R  T  H  E  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  in 
\J  Friends  of  the  SOCILIY  vir  .  .o.e  unOMS  Kin^-street,  St.  James  s,  on 

tianitv  into  China  and  Japan. 

The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON  will  preside. 

The  resolutions  will  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Henry  Keppel,  K.C.B.,  Archdeacon  Grant,  and  otheis. 

Tickets  of  admission  may  be  obtained  at  79,  Pall-mall,  and  4,  Royal  Exchange. 

CONSUMPTION  HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON .— AH  the 

V/  are  now  open.  Additional  FUNDS  are  earnestly  SOLICITED.  A  large  numoer 

of  Out-patients  arc  daily  seen  by  the  Physicians.  PHILIP  ROSE,  Don.  Sec. 

ft  Ml  if  HFNFVOLKNT  are  most  earnestly  appealed  to  on  behalf 
r  of  the  WIDOW  a, id  FIVE  ORPHAN  CHILDREN  of  an  ATTORNEY’S  CLERK 
TTvnrP  ARTICLES  who  died  after  a  lingering  illness,  from  the  commencement  o 

rn%MrnsmmS 

21,  Claremont-square,  New-road. _ _ 

METROPOLITAN  CONVALESCENT  1NSTI  LOTION. 

DiiiUi walton-on-thames. 

President — His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Chair 'man— Colonel  F.  PAGE1. 

This  Asvlum  receives  from  the  various  hospitals,  and  from  the  crowded  courts  and 
patients,  most  of  whom  were  restored  to  health  in  little  more  than  three  weeks,  and 

street,  Loudon,  W.  CHARLES  HOLMES,  Sec. 


Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,  £c.  &c. 


1  O  O  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Dii,  NEW  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  Nobility  aud  Gentry 

Naval,  Military,  and  Clerical  Tailor  and  Outfitter. 

132,  Regent  Street,  I V„  Wih.ihi  Clark,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  Nicole. 


^  n  B  v  n  r  n  T  STREET,  W . 

152,  NEW  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  Professional  and 

Commercial  Public,  Clerical,  Legal,  and  Court  Robe  Maker. 

132,  Regent  Street,  W.,  William  Clark,  from  II.  .T._nnd_D._LicoLt,. 


w. 


-,0  0  R  E  GENT  S  T  R  E  E  T, 

15^,  WILLIAM  CLARK,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL. 

ness  and  simplicity  of  style  in  dress.  It  is  made  on^r  ’  jn  colours  are  0f 

other  quiet  professional  Paletots.  .  .  f  Doeskin  in  exactly  the  same 

eokiuringsy^trmisc^s.lnd^vhieli  U^^re  durable  than  ordinary^lothAnplainMlonrs 

Melton  Cloths,  for  Morning  wear,  60s.;  Do.  do.  in  Superfine  cloth,  £o  tc it '7  s. 
William  Clark,  Naval,  Military,  and  Clerical  Tailor  and  Robe  Makei, 

132,  Regent  Street,  W . 


L 01,1)0  n»-t£  SS^&»?<S  “™°»m  1  s  s  1 0  N' 

will  be  preached  as  follows : — 

St.  Matthew’s,  Church-row,  at  6'30  r.M. 

Sunday  Nov.  28th— Rev.  T.  Jackson,  Rector  of  Stoke  Newington. 

Sunday’,  Dee.  5  th— The  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Sunday  Dec  12tli — Rev.  J.  Rashdall,  Incumbent  of  Eton  Chapel.  J 

Sunday,’  Dee!  19th— Rev.  Dr.  Hessey,  Head  Master  of  Merchant  Taylors  School, 
and  Preacher  to  Gray’s-inn. 

St.  Matthias,  Hare-street,  at  8  r.n. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  1st — The  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

Wednesday,  Dee.  8th— Rev.  J.  Nisbct,  Rector  of  Deal,  Kent.  _ 

Wednesday,  Dec.  15tli — Rev.  T.  Jackson,  Rector  of  Stoke  Newington. 

St.  James  the  Less,  Victoria  Park,  at  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  15— Rev.  F.  Gell,  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  22nd — Rev.  W.  Hill,  District  Missionary. 

St.  Simon  Zelotes,  at  8  p.m. 

Monday,  Dec.  6th— The  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  All  seats  free. 

T.  GIBSON,  Curate  of  St.  Matthew’s. 

J  COLBOURNE,  Incumbent  of  St.  Matthias. 

W.  J.  GRUNDY,  Incumbent  of  St.  James  the  Less. 

C.  M.  CHRISTIE,  Incumbent  of  St.  Simon's. 

EDWARD  PARRY,  Don.  Sec. 

Diocesan  Home  Mission,  Nov.  18,  1853.  J.  COMYNS  COLE,  Secretary^ 

T  o  N  I)  0  N  DIOCESAN  PI  0  M  E  MISS  10  N. 

L  President — Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

ADVENT  LECTURES  for  WORKING  PEOPLE.— Services  will  be  held  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Mart's,  Newington-butts,  on  the  following  evenings,  when 
Sermons  will  be  preached  as  under ,  ,T  .  , 

Thursday,  Dec.  2ud-Rev.  T.  Jackson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Stoke  Newington. 

Thursday  Dec.  9th— Rev.  J.  Nisbet,  M.A.,  Hector  of  Deal,  Kent. 

Thursday,’  Dec.  16th — Rev.  J.  Rashdall,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Eaton  Chapel,  Eaton- 

snuare.  ,  „  ,  , 

Thursday,  Dec.  23rd— The  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

'  Divine  Service  will  commence  at  8  o’clock.  All  seats  Iree. 

J.  T.  SMITH,  Curate  of  St.  Mary’s. 
EDWARD  PARRY,  Don.  Sec. 
Diocesan  Home  Mission,  79,  Pall  Mall,  J.  COMYNS  COLE,  Secretary. 

_ Nov.  15, 1858. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

T  o  N  T)  O  N  DIOCESAN  HOME  MISSION. 

T  1  President—  Eight  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  01  LONDul  . 

The  Council  of  the  Home  Mission  earnestly  SOLICIT  AID  in  carrying  ou.  the 

°Vhc  labours  of‘ the  newly-appointed  Missionary  (Rev.  W.  Hill)  commenced  at  Mid¬ 
summer  in  the  east  of  London.  Two  additional  Missionaries  will  probably  be 

T>°“rn Serv™esUuml“0nthe  Auspices  of  the  Home  Mission,  have  been  carried  on 
vdth  success  during’thc  summer,  in  the  parishes  of  Chelsea,  St.  Pancras,  Bethnal- 

grThe  Spechd  Services  for  Working  People  will  be  resumed  at  the  end  of  this  month, 

and  contiinicd,  at  stated  intervals,  in  various  churches  of  the  metropolis 

Subscriptions  and  donations  may  be  pan!  at  the  office,  /9,  Pall-mall  (M.  b) ,  01  to 
the  account  of  the  London  Diocesan  Home  Mission,  at  Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouvene,  and 

'rhe'kalf-vearly  Report  may  he  had  on  application  at  the  office. 

J  EDWARD  PARRY,  Don.  Sec. 

Diocesan  Home  Mission,  79,  Pall-mall  (No.  8).  J.  COMYNS  COLE,  Secretary. 

November  18th,  1858. 


1  n  n  R  E  G  E  N  T  s  T  ItEET,  W. 
142,  WILLIAM  CLARK’S  CLERICAL  SUITS  at  84s. 

Made  from  the  permanent  finished  Cloth,  that  will  neither  spot  nor  shrink.  Clerical 
Gowns  and  Surplices  equally  moderate  in  cost. 

William  Clark,  Clerical  Tailor,  132,  Regent  Street,  W. - 

TOOT,  i/s  NEW  RE  GIST  EKED  PALETOT 

has  all  those  advantages  which  secured  such  general  popularity  to  Messrs. 

•r'SSf.  K”w Voted  palbtot  -  A~b.  w  of  H.  J.  - 

D  Nicole,  III,  116, 113,  and  120,  Regent  Street;  and  22,  Cqrnhill. - - - 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  FOR  YQUTH  &cl 

Ht  I'i  NTTrOT  T,  rpoommend  for  an  UUIoJLDIm  ioai 

J‘the  HAVELOCK  and PATENT  CAM  PALETOT,  and  for  ORDINARY 

siiSgiSiSsSsSl 

Royal  Princes,  142  144„  Regent  Street. _ 

FOR  LADIES. 

N  WOOL.  r 

mm 

I 

to  any  part  of  the  Country,  and  is  thus  well  adapted  for  a  gift. 

H.  j.  and  D.  Nicoll,  Warwick  House,  142  and  14.1,  Regent  Street,  London. 

N  KiL,,.  ®-Tk.  cSALL  1W45 

the  shoulders  ami  ^n-  a  spedes  of  sleeve  for  each  arm ;  both^  ^Perfect  Reedom, 
having  to  Pass  ,  covered  bv  the  Cape,  which  does  not  appear  at  the  back 


has*a\iah3^rab^g\°oun™an<dr"ed\etter5.S1  Each  ^garment  is  marked  in  plain  figures,  at 

a  fixed  moderate  price,  and  is  of  (he  best  materials.  .  ,  of  t]ie  United 

Khigd'oi^and^'ol^ira.^nd'mijMnfomattan  fin^^ded  Hirough^tln:m^will_be  thank- 

say,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  calculated  to  mislead.  ^  ^  ^  D  NIC0LL) 

REGENT  STREET  and  CORNHILL,  London. 
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The  Saturday  He  view. 


[Nov.  27,  1858. 


MAPPIN’S  ELECTRO-SILVEIl  PLATE  AND 

TABLE  CUTLERY. 

theonLfshpffi^rtT!ttbRS’  Jjr“nufac*urers  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen,  are 
R  mn  syn7  ,m  (N  T.lr  w  '°  supp,y  the  00I"su™er  in  London.  Their  London  Show 
STOCK  of  FT  PCTkA  <?r } veBmSZT'  E°ndo“  Bdd-e-  cont;,in  by  far  tlle  largest 
f^lwSS^.KE.ana  EA1!LE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  which 


12  Table  Spoons, 
12  Dessert  Forks 


do. 

do. 


12  Dessert  Spoons  do. 
12  Tea  Spoons  do. 

2  Sauce  Ladles  do. 

1  Gravy  Spoon  do. 

4  Salt  Spoons  (gilt  bowls) 
1  Mustard  Spoon  do. 

1  Pair  Sugar  Tongs  do. 

1  Pair  Fish  Carvers  do. 

1  Butter  Knifo  do. 

1  Soup  Ladle  do. 

6  Egg  Spoons  (gilt)  do. 


Fiddle 

Double 

King’s 

Lilv 

Pattern. 

Thread. 

Pattern. 

Pattern. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

...  1 

16 

0 

2 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

..  1 

16 

0 

2 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

..  1 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

14 

0 

..  1 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

14 

0 

..  0 

16 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

0 

4 

16 

0 

..  0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

13 

0 

..  0 

7 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

11 

0 

0 

13 

0 

..  0 

6 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

14 

0 

..  0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

6 

..  0 

3 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1 

18 

0 

..  0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

..  0 

12 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

17 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

18 

0 

r 

1 

0. 

£10 

13 

10 

15 

16 

6 

17 

13 

6 

21 

4 

6 

*■  UMIU’DI/ibU  UlltU 

One  Pair  Poultry  Carvers 
One  Steel  for  Sharpening 


Ordinary 

Medium 

Best 

Quality, 

Quality. 

Quality. 

£  S. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

2  4 

0 

3  6 

0 

4  12  0 

1  4 

0 

1  14 

6 

2  11  0 

0  7 

6 

0  11 

0 

0  15  6 

0  8 

6 

0  12 

0 

0  16  6 

0  7 

6 

0  11 

0 

0  15  6 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  6  0 

£1  16 

0 

G  18 

6 

9  16  6 

Complete  Service  . £1  1G 

i  i?JiCSS,iS  ?lAI?IJfs  Tahlc  Knives  still  maintain  their  unrivalled  superiority ;  all  their 

^  S  “",l‘heirn°raSheffi.eld  ma,!ufaeture.  a>'e  of  the  very  first  quality,  with  secure 
ivory  Handles which  do  not  come  loose  m  hot  water;  and  the  difference  in  price  is 
occasioned  solely  by  the  superior  quality  and  thickness  of  the  Ivory  Handles.  P 
MAPPIN  BROTHERS,  67  and  63,  King  William-street,  City,  London- 
__ _ Manufactory,  Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

\VHO  WILL  PAY  THE  CHINESE  INDEMNITY* 
VV,  WHY,  THE  ENGLISH  THEMSELVES.  An  Export  Duty  is  to  be  levied 
ta,?s.  ,rmn0h  eVenftiu  W  IXUIA  TEA  COMPANY  will  be  able! as  they  now  are: 
to  sell  61b.  bags  of  Black,  Green,  or  Mixed  Teas  at  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  Coffee  in  the 
Berry  at  lOd.-Warehouse,  6.  Great  St,  Helen’s  Churchyard.  City. 

CJTRACHAN  AND  CO.,  DEALERS  IN  FINE  TEiT 

O  26,  COBXHILL,  OPPOSITE  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  ’ 

TO  TEA  DRINK  ERS.-War  with  China  is  ended,  the  Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin  is  signed, 
and  open  communication  with  the  Chinese  Tea-grower  is  a  fact  beyond  recall  This 
is  welcome  news  for  the  Tea  consumer,  as  the  difficulty  in  procuring  fink  Tea  lias 
been  gradually  increasing  for  years  past,  owing  to  the  competition  among  the  Retail 
Dealers,  m  making  cheapness  not  GOODNKss-their  standard,  thereby  encouraging 
the  importation  of  low  qualities.  Hence,  out  of  an  annual  consumption  of  70,000  000 
Ihv!  nENTU  part  th<;'r?0(  can  be  honestly  called  fine ;  therefore,  it  must  be 

T  t0„allT  c?nsu''‘crs  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossilile,  to  procure  really 
i  "715 .  Y  Llus  a  ,  J  acI  to  suppose  low-priced  Tea  the  chkapbst,  as  it  is  deficient 
strength  and  flavour,  and  does  not  possess  the  heathliil  or  exhilarating  qualities 

“  ,  .  rrcover  a9  he  ,duty  and  charges  arc  the  same  on  all  descriptions,  it  is 

evident  that  the  common  kinds  are  relatively  the  dearest. 

w!!™SHAX.iJnd  C°?w'10  have  had  thirty  years’  experience  in  the  wholesale  trade, 
have  long  seen  the  want  of  a  retail  Establishment  where  the  public  could  depend 
Epft8,  obtaining  a  really  “  Fine”  Tea,  and  have  therefore  opened  premised  as 
‘  purpose  °f  supplying  the  finest  teas  at  the  lowest  possible  tip  mu- 

nebative  profit  It.s  their  intention  to  sell  “TEA  ONLY,”  making  quality  their 
sole  study  whilst  the  prices  will  be  within  the  reach  of  all  classes;  and  to  this  end 

r  L,,  eVOu,thC,r  ^1™  c*Penence  an<1  al>  ample  capital  in  purchasing  only  the 
best  groaths,  either  in  China  or  England,  as  the  state  of  the  Markets  may  justify1 

STRACHAN  and  Co.  consider  it  necessary  to  sell  only  two  qualities  of  Tea  viz 
ope  (or  the  _Dba WINS-Boon,  guaranteed  to  consist  only  of  the  finest  and  choicest 
pickings;  the  other  a  rcallv  stbons  useful  descbiption,  suitable  lor  ordinary 
domestio  purposes ;  and  as  they  pledge  themselves  “never  to  vary  their  qualities” 
tiicir  prices  will  necessarily  ascend  or  descend  with  the  Import  market  rates,  ’ 

PbESENT  PbiceS  ARB  ; — 

BLACK. — The  finest,  or  "  Dbawimg-hoom’’  Tea  .  4s.  2d 

»  Strong  useful  ditto,  for  Domestic  pueposes  .  3s  2d 

GKEEN.—riie  finest  Gunpowdeb,  Htson,  or  Youno  Hyson  Ss  6d' 

»  Strong  useful  kinds  . ; . 3sj  8(j‘ 

71bs,  and  upwards  sent  free  of  carriage  within  60  miles  of  London,  and  a  reduction 
?.f  2d;  Pir  w  madeon  or,S!na  packages  of  40  and  80  lbs.,  which  maybe  had  direct  from 
smaller  quantity  sffid!  a"d  C  °arcd’  ,f  rcTulrcd.  by  th«  buyer's  own  agents.  }  lb.  the 

Thb  finest  Souchono,  Flowery  and  Orange  Pekoes,  Oolong, 

_ axp  Assam,  kept. 

f!  „A  U  T  I  0  N  f"0  INVALID  8— 

Kcc-ent  investigations  have  exposed  to  public  observation  the  deceptions  practised 
by  a  certain  class  ot  apparently  respectable,  but  not  over  scrupulous,  chemists  and 
drtrf?St9fUtP°ni  t"'e  Me,tlca  Pr°h-'S8ion  and  their  confiding  customers.  Amongst  these 
of  a  nonnlal  are  the  euipable  effort s  to  injure  the  repute  and  check  the  demand 
?'  H  i 8 ,  ' ?ad  Tc  remedy,  extensively  recommended  and  highly  estimated 
&^':lty,ln  hls  and .other  countnes-DR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD 
m,iLi,  ;,fi!„  r  yDiPava1!n?ob9e/vationB  a,,d  the  intrusive  recommendation  or  secret 
substitution  of  a  Pale,  Yellow,  or  Coarse  Brown  Oil,  entirely  inactive  or  seriously  per- 
'.n  19  effects  1  he  motives  for  this  exceptionable  conduct  are  too  obvious  to 
need  explanation ;  but  it  is  right  to  caution  purchasers  against  a  possible  imposition 
as  well  as  to  prevent  disappointment  and  maintain  the  reputation  of  an  unquestion 
ably  valuable  addition  to  the  Materia  Medica.  uuquusuon 

2sU6d d°Pin tf h4«  qjf hnBr0,Wno C°d  Liv?r.0il  is  sold  0!,LY  in  Imperial  Half-pints, 
without  WHICH  wP.i  ’  9”  capsuled>  and  '“helled  with  his  stamp  and  signature 
without  wincn  none  can  cossidlt  be  genuine,  by  many  respectable  ChnmiRt-I 
throughout  the  Provinces,  and  in  London  by  his  Sole  British  Agents, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  W.C. 

- Uy  whom  the  Oil  is  daily  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES  --A  Safe  and  rw-iin 

Remedy  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  and  other  Affections  of “e  Throat  aud 
oucsi.  In  Incipient  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  Winter  Cough  they  are  unfa  ling 
Being  free  from  every  hurtful  ingredient,  they  maybe  taken  bv  the  most  dcliV.sm 
fema  e  or  the  youngest  child;  while  the  Public  Speaker  will  find  them  invaluable 
bold  m  Roxes,  Is.  lid,,  and  Tins,  2s. 9d..  4s  fid  and  i  m 

Keating,  Chemist,  Ac.,  79,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard,  London.  Retail  by  all  bnfg^sds.Tc! 

DH-  H.  JAMES,  the  retired  Physician,  discovered  while  in  the 

Ea9t  Indies,  a  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis  Coughs  Colds  and 
General  Debility.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only  chUd  a  daughter 
was  given  up  to  die.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  anY  well’  Desffoulof 
coStalninf  f‘,11 Fe  !ow,c:rcaturrc"'  he  Wiil  send  post  free,  to  those  who  wish  it,  the  recipe 
directions  for  making  and  successfully  using  this  remedy  on  their 

remitting  him  six  postage  stamps -Address,  0.  P.  Brown,  14* Cecii-strect, Strand, 


Gentlemen  prepared  for  the  military 

EXAMINATIONS  by  Rev.  J.  BAINES,  M.A.  Oxon.  UAKI 

_ Address,  Iiev.  J.  Baines,  S.  John’s,  Haverstoek-hill,  N.W. 

EhydepIrk  oW  E,11IVU)*  T  1 2>  CLE  VELAR  D- SQ  U  A  RE, 
a,  ^  ®  PARK.  Only  Twelve  Young:  Ladies  of  Good  Family  received  Masters 

the  most  eminent  in  London.  Terms,  100  Guineas.  Personal  application  by  tin! 
Parents  is  politely  requested.-Miss  CLARKSON,  12,  Cleveland-snuare.  Hvdc  Pari 

g  ANK 


0  F 


1844. 


D  E  P  0  S  I  T.  —  Established  a.d 
-rr  .  3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON. 

.riw!i  i  ro?-  IjWMing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  the  Bank 
°  '  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  be  obtained  with  ample  security. 

Deposits  made  by  Special  Agreement,  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice.  3 
lhe  interest  is  payable  in  January  aud  July. 

T-  ,  .  PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director, 

Forms  for  opening  Accounts  sent  free  on  application. 

R  No.  5,  LUDGATE  HILL.  ' 

OBERT  ROUGH  manufactures  the  BEST  FURNITURE  at 
Lnuige*16  m°St  M0DEKATE  PRICES.  Estimates  given,  and  Designs  made  free  of 


A.ng  Article  can  be  had  separatetg  at  the  same  Prices . 

1  Prner, Eish(;s  (forming  8  Dishes),  C3  8s. ;  One  Set  of  4  Dish  Covers- 
p  S  °  mch,  one  18  inch,  and  two  14  inch— £10  10s. ;  Cruet  Frame  4  Glass  24s  • 
Full-Size  Tea  and  Coffee  Service,  £9  10s.  A  Costly  Book  of ^  EngrSs;  with  prices 
attached,  sent  per  post  on  receipt  of  12  Stamps.  b  ’  p 


Two  Dozen  Full-Size  Table  Knives,  Ivory  ) 

Handles  .  j 

li  Doz.  Full  Size  Cheese  ditto  . . 

One  Pair  Regular  Meat  Carvers 


H  ALLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  IMPERIAL  PINTS. 

PARKER  and  CO.  are  now  deliverinff  the 

October  Brewings  of  the  above  Celebrated  Ale.  Its  surpassing  excellence  is 
for  by  the  highest  Medical  and  Chemical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Supplied 
in  bottles,  also  in  casks  of  18  gallons  and  upwards,  by 

HARRINGTON  PARKER  and  CO.,  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants, 
_ Pall  Mall,  London. 

MALMSEY,  Twenty-four  Shillings  per  Dozen,  Cash.— 

irom  the  Import ^inc  ma^  obtained  at  the  above  extraordinary  low  prico 
HARRINGTON  PARKER  and  CO.,  6j,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

16s’  per  Gallon.— PALE  or  BROWN  EAU- 

— rf,  :  ?'  exquisite  flavour  and  great  purity— identical,  indeed,  in  every  respect 

with  those  choice  productions  of  the  Cognac  district,  which  are  now  difficult  to  pro¬ 
cure  at  any  price— 35s.  per  dozen,  French  buttles  and  case  included,  or  10s.  per  gallon. 
_ Henhy  Duett  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival’s  Distillery,  Holborn. 

T  r^kOPHISlIGAlED  GENEVA,  of  the  true  Juniper  flavour, 

and  precisely  as  it  runs  from  the  Still,  without  the  addition  of  sugar  or  anj 
ingredient  whatever.  Imperial  gallon,  13s.;  or  in  one-dozen  cases,  2»s.  each,  bottles 
and  case  included.  Price  Currents  (free)  by  post. 

Henky  Brett  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival's  Distillery,  Holborn. 

WINES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

ENMAN,  INTRODUCER  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

PORT,  SHERRY  &c.,  20s.  per  dozen,  Bottles  included.  A  Pint  Sample 

01  FYOFT  \Nrnv1' s1."1iCask,,forwar?ed  f,ee  t0  any  rai,"'ay  station  in  England. 

EXCLLSIOR  BRANDI,  Pale  or  Brown,  los.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

lKRMs,  Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  “Bank 
of  London.  1  rice-lists,  with  Dr.  llassall’s  analysis,  forwarded  on  application. 

■  Iamks  L.  Penman.  63,  Fenclmrcli-street  (corner  of  Railway-place),  London. 

YNEOLOGI  AND  MINERALOGY. — Elementary  Collections, 

i  l  whicli  great  y  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  can 
Vi  °’  2d’,50’  ,t0  WO  Guineas  each  of  J.  TennInt,  Mineralogist  to  Her 
MajosQ,  1 10,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books,  &c 
Mr,  Iennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

WUAi  tV  ILL  I  HfS  COST  TO  PRINT?  is  a  thong-ht  often 

occurring  to  literary  minds,  public  characters,  and  persons  of  benevolent 

mrUAPn  n i  p o a*\TI,Yt0r  ‘A?  in(luil'y  may  bo  .obtained,  on  application  to 
RICHARD  BARREN',  1J,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON.  It.  11.  is  enabled  to  execute 
ci  cry  description  of  I  hinting  on  very  advantageous  terms,  his  office  being  furnished 
with  a  large  and  choice  assortment  of  Types,  Steam  Printing  Machines 
m  pHAUne  and  other  I  it  esses,  and  every  modern  improvement  in  the  Printing  Art* 
A  briiciiiEN  Hook  ot  Types,  and  information  for  authors,  sent  on  application  by 
_ 1  * i c ji a r p  IUrrett,  13,  Mark-lane,  London.  * 

,ANV  VISITING  CARDS  ENGRAVED  AND 

1  RINTED,  by  first-class  workmen,  at  LIMBIRD’S,  341,  STRAND,  opposite 
uaicrloo-bndge.  Wedding  Stationery,  Heraldic  Engraving,  Die-sinking,  and  Plates 
for  Marking  Linen,  Hooks,  Ac.— Limiurd’s,  311,  Strand,  W.C.  h 

IV^rv^n/M^E  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  AND 

IN  ENVELOPES  WITH  ARMS,  CREST,  OR  INITIALS.-RODRIOUES’ 
Superior  Cream- laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size 
5 quires i  for  Oil.;  I  luck  Ditto,  5  quires  for  is.;  Superfine  Foolscap,  9s.  per  ream;  Sermon 
I  aper,  4s  6d.  per  ream;  Black-boidered  Note,  6s.  per  ream;  Black-bordcred  Envelopes 
wV!mmr^iCim?lace  elegantly  engraved,  and  100  Cards  printed  for  4s.  6d'. 
WLDIHNG  cards,  Lnainelled  Lnvelopes  stamped  in  Silver;  “At  Homes”  and 
Breakfast  Invitations,  in  the  latest  fashion.— Observe— at  HKNRY  RODRIGUES’ 

42,  Piccadilly,  two  doors  from  Sackvillc-strect.  * 

Now  ready, 

LA  RUE  AN1)  c0’’s  LATENT  PLAYING  CARDS.- 

JWoral,  J  artftn,  and  ( iold  Backs,  for  tlic  Present  Season. 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  FINE  ART  1)RA WING  PENCILS! 

—Manufactured  on  a  new  principle ;  firm  in  point,  rich  in  colour,  and  easy  of 
erasure.  A  good  Pencil  at  a  moderate  price.  •  J 

Just  published, 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  IMPROVED  INDELIBLE  RED 

LETTER  DIARY  AND  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1859.-Tl.ree  Sizes  for  the 
rocnet,  m  Velvet,  Russia,  Morocco,  and  other  Cases. 

UL  LA.  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LEITLR  DIARY  AND 
IMPROVED  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1859.— For  the  Desk  and  Counting 
House ;  size,  7.  by  4f  inches.  Price  5s,  half-bound  cloth  and  vegetable  parchment.  ° 

CALENDAR  AND 


D1 


D 


D 


D1 


E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER 

ALMANACK,  1859,— Two  sizes,  for  the  Card  Case  or  Pocket  Book. 

E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  ILLUMINATE  D  CARD 

CALENDARS,  1859. — Royal  8vo,  and  Royal  4fo. 


E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  SHEET 

ALMANACK,  1859.— Printed  in  Three  Colours ;  size,  20)  by  16)  inches. 

1  QPs  O  DIARIES.  ALMANACKS,  POCKET-BOOKS,  &c.  &c 

Y  *  Twopence  Discount  in  Hie  Shilling  allowed  by  S.  and  T.  GILIlEItT 
I-  rcc-l  rade  liooksellers,  4,  Copthall  liuildings,  back  of  the  Rank  of  England  E  C  All 
warranted  perfect  in  every  respect  and  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  full  price  were 
paid.  Copy  the  Address. _ 

Now  readv, 

ri^HE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  FOR  18o9.  Price  Is 
J.  THE  COMPANION  TO  THE  ALMANAC.  Sewed  in  wrapper,  price  2s  6d 
lettered  ALMANAC  AND  COMPANION.  Togethe?,' nPeloth  boards, 

CONTENTS  OF  COMPANION. 

History  of  Comets.  By  John  Russell  Hind,  F.R.A.S. 

The  Museum  of  Practical  Geology :  its  Educational  Objects. 

The  Thames  and  tlm  London  Drainage. 

Practical  Resulls  of  Sanitary  Legislation  in  England. 

National  Collections  of  Pictures. 

Mutiny  in  India.  Dispute  with  China. 

Architecture  and  Public  Improvements.  With  Woodcuts. 

Besides  numerous  other  Articles  of  universal  interest,  including 
The  Legislation,  Statistics,  aud  Chronicle  of  1858.” 

London ;  Knight  and  Co.,  90,  Fleet-street. 
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PRESENTS  AND  PRIZES. 

NO'I'TOF  —The  PUBLISHERS’  CIRCULAR  of  DECEMBER 
1st  will  in  addition  to  its  List  of  New  Books,  give  a  FULL  LIST  of  the  NEW 
Ustr  VTED  BOOKS  with  Twenty-four  Pages  of  Specimens  oi  the  Illustration., 
choice^ worked?  Copies  will  be  sent' post  free  on  recept  of  six  postage  stamps,  if 
applied  for  before  the  30th  inst. 

Puhlishees’  Cikcui.ak  Office,  47,  Ludgate-hill, 

November  20/h,  1858.  - - - - - - 

BOOK  DEPOT  is  now  Removed  to 


w 


ALLERS’  TEMPLE 


\  •convenient' premises  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  SOUTH  SIDE  OF 

FI  FFT  STREET  No  58.  This  opportunity  is  taken  to  reiterate  the  expression  of 
Hianks rto  their  patrons  for  past  favours,  and  hope  for  a  continuation  of  the  same  at 
No.  58,  Fleet-street, 

or  forwarded  by  post  on  receipt  of  one  stamp. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

CHEAP  BOOKS.— Surplus  Copies  of  Charlotte  Bronte  s  Life— 

Gcfrge  Stephenson's  Life-Boutell's  Manual  of  Arch*ology-Dr.  Livingstone  s 

Africa _ Several  Volumes  of  Bohn's  Standard  Library— and  many  other  books,  are 

now  ON  SALE  at  BULL'S  LIBRARY,  at  greatly  reduced  price*.  Catalogues  sent 
post  free.— Bull's  Library,  19,  Holles-street,  Cavcndisli-squarc,  London,  W. - 

fx  T HE  BEST  NE  W  BOOKST English,  French,  and  German, 

added  immediately  on  Publication  to  BOOTH’S,  CIIURTON  S  and  HODG¬ 
SON'S  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307,  Regent-street,  London,  W.,  next  door  to  the 

Royal  Polytechnic  Institution.  rmMF  A 

J  Single  Subscription— ONE  GUINEA. 

Family  and  Club  Subscriptions  from  Two  Guineas  to  One  Hundred  Guineas. 
Terms  and  Catalogues  forwarded  on  Application. 

307,  REGENT  STREET,  W.  


PTFASANT  PAGES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

VoL  L  (Twenty -third  Thousand),  price  3s.  6d.  The  Six  Volumes  Complete,  £1  U. 

London :  Houlston  and  Wright. _ , _ 

In  December, 

rpHE  TWELVE  FOUNDATIONS;  and  Other  Poems.  By  the 
(  j;ev  h.  C.  Adams,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  author  of 

S1MacmiiSlan^ and Co.,  Cambridge;  23,  Henrietta-street,  Covcnt-garden,  London. - 

Now  ready,  thick  Post  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel,  and  Woodcuts, 

extra  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

A  UTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  JOHN  BROWN  OF  CAMBRIDGE  : 

J\  Sixty  Years'  Gleanings  from  Life's  Harvest.  A  Genuine  Autobiography.  By 
John  Brown,  Proprietor  of  the  University  Billiard  Rooms,  Cambridge.  ,  .. 

Highly  favourable  notices  of  this  curious  and  interesting  record  of  a  remarkably 
chequered  career,  have  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Nov.  20,  Athenaum, 
Literain/  Gazette ,  Daily  News ,  &c.  . , 

Willis  and  Sotheran,  136,  Strand,  London  ;  J.  Palmer,  Cambridge. _ _ 


A 


CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OF  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS, 
CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

HOUSE  TO  LE 

Price  3d.,  Stamped  4d.,  will  be  published  on  the  7th  December. 
Office,  16,  Wcllington-street  North,  Strand. 


T, 


rjHIE 


AQUARIUM.—  LLOYD’S 

128  Pages,  and  88  Cuts,  for  14  Stamps. 

W.  Alfred  Lloyd,  Portland-road,  London,  W. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST, 


V 


A  R  I 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES, 

U  M.  A  Novel.  Price 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street,  W. 


10S.  Gd. 


of  the 
AVith  a 


rPHE  BAYEAUX  TAPESTRY :  an  Historical  Tale 

L  Eleventh  Century.  From  the  French  of  Madame  Emma  L 
facsimile  of  the  Tapestry.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

H  and  C.  Treacheb,  1,  North-street,  and  4-4,  East-street,  Brighton. 

'  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  33,  Paternoster-row,  London. 

This  day,  in  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  cloth, 

rPIIE  FOSTER  BROTHERS;  being  the  History  of  the  School 

I  and  College  Life  of  Two  Young  Men. 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-vow. _ 

Now  ready,  price  Is. 

-nROMOTION  BY  MERIT  IN  RELATION  TO  GOVERNMENT 

J  AND  EDUCATION.  By  George  Charles  Brodrick,  Esq.,  M.A.,  lellowol 
Merton  College,  Oxford.^  piccadilly  ;  and  all  Booksellers. _ 

"“Y  MTSS  CHARLES  WORTH'S  NEW  WORK. 

The  Twelfth  Thousand  of 

m IIE  MINISTRY  OF  LIFE,  by  the  Author  of  “  Ministering 

I  Children  ”  is  now  ready,  price  5s.  with  Steel  Frontispiece,  and  Vignette  Title. 

The  Forty-seventh  Thousand  of  “MINISTERING  CHILDREN  will  be  published 

next  week,  puce  5g'BET  jACkson,  and  Halliday,  54,  Fleet-street. _ 

This  day  is  published,  price  Is. 

A  LETTER  ON  THE  CONFESSIONAL  IN  THE  CHURCH 

f\  OF  ENGLAND.  Dedicated  with  permission  to  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Stanley, 
IVLp.,  by  the  Rev.  John  Macnaught,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Author  of  the  Doctrine  ot 

Inspiration,”^^  ^  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London; 
and  20,  South  Fredcriek-street,  Edinburgh. 


Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  and  post  free, 

A  Tale.  By  M.  E.  Hammond. 


Crown  8vo, 


Florence. 

cloth,  10s.  6d. 

THE  TWO  BRIDES ;  or,  the  French  Chateau  and  the  English 
Home  By  F.  Baldwen.  Crown  8vo,  $lotli,  10s.  6d.  • 

TALES  FOR  THE  TWILIGHT.  By  J.  Verey.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  5s. 

MY"  FIRST  ROMANCE,  and  other  Tales.  By  Dr.  Owgan. 

C  rown  8vo,  doth,  B^ondon  ,  jAMES  Blackwood,  Paternoster-row, ' _ 

~  NEW  WORK  ON  PAINTING. 

Just  ready,  with  Frontispiece  and  Viguekfe,  Small  8vo, 

PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED;  with  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art  By  Thomas  J .  Gullick,  Painter ;  and 

John  Timbs,  F.S.A.— Kent'  and  Co.  (late  Bogue),  Fleet-street. - _ — 

NEW  SCHOOL  PRIZE. 

AVith  a  Frontispiece  by  John  Gilbert,  and  12  Views  of  Schools,  5s. 

SCHOOL-DAYS  OF  EMINENT  MEN  ;  with  Sketches  of  the 

Progress  of  Education.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.  A. 

“The  idea  is  a  happy  one,  and  its  execution  equally  so.  It  is  a  book  to  interest 
all  Lvs  hut  more  especially  those  of  Westminster,  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby  and 
Winchester;  for  of  these,  as  of  many  other  schools  of  high  repute,  the  accounts  are 
full  and  interesting.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

Kent  and  Co.  (late  Bogue),  Fleet-street. _ _ _  - 

Just  published,  price  Is.  6d.;  or  in  parts  I.  and  II.,  9d.  each. 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  James  Cornwell 
Pli.D  ;  and  JosnuA  G.  Fitch,  M.A.  A  Course  of  Practical  Arithmetic,  with 
Inductive  Explanations  of  the  Rules. 

Also,  by  the  same,  Fourth  Edition,  price  4s.  6d. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC :  a  Systematic  Course  of 

Numerical  Reasoning  and  Computation.  .  . 

“  Wo  are  glad  to  sec  this  revised  edition  of  the  best  AVork  on  arithmetic  which  has 
yet  appeared.  It  is  both  scientific  and  practical  in  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of  those 
terms.” — London  Quarterly  Review. 

Loudon :  Simpkin  and  Co. ;  Hamilton  and  Co. 

Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd;  AV.  P.  Kennedy. _ 

Just  published,  Tenth  Edition,  price  Is. 

ON  THE  LOSS  OF  TEETH.  And  as  now  restored  by  the 

NEW  PATENT  SYSTEM  OF  SELF-ADHESION,  AVITHOUT  SPRINGS, 
.pc  OR  LIGATURES,  and  also  without  extracting  any  Teeth  or  Roots,  or  any 
rainful  operation  •  the  result  of  twenty  years’  practice,  by  Thomas  Howard,  burgeon- 
-  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  invention  is  oi  importance  to 

many  pemons,  and  those  interested  in  it  should  read  this  Treat.se.-SiMPKiN  and 

Marshall,  and  all  Booksellers;  or  sent  free  by  Post,  by  Mr,  Howard,  17,  George- 
street,  Hanover-square, 


LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS'S  AVORKS. 

On  December  1st  will  be  published,  price  6s„  Post  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  and  with 
Vignette  Title  page, 

OLIVER  TWIST.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

A  Volume  of  this  Edition  will  be  published  Monthly  until  completion. 

Bbadbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouvcrie-strcet ;  and  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 
CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  AVORKS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

On  the  4th  December,  in  1  Vol.,  with  an  Engraved  Frontispiece,  price  5s. 

Y>  L  E  A  K  HOUSE. 

Also,  price  5s.  each, 

DOMBEY  AND  SON;  and  DAVID  COPPERFIELD. 

*  *  The  above  Editions  are  uniform  in  size  and  price  with  the  Cheap  Edition  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  former  Works,  published  by  Messrs  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouveric-strect. _ 

On  the  30th  inst.  will  be  published,  price  Is.,  No.  XIV.  of 

THE  VIRGINIANS.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  With 

Illustrations  by  the  Author.  The  First  Volume  is  now  ready,  price  13s.,  in  cloth. 

Braddury  and,EvANS,  11,  Bouverie-strcet. _ _ 

In  the  press,  in  2  A'ols.  Demy  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Map, 

CIVILIZED  AMERICA.  By  Thomas  Colley  Grattan,  late 

Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  Hon.  Member; 
of  the  American  Institute  j  the  New  York  and  Boston  Historical  Societies,  &c.  &c. 
author  of  “  Highways  and  Byways,”  &c.  &c. 

London:  Bbadbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street, _ _ 

This  day  is  published,  in  4  Vols.,  Demy  8vo,  price  36s.,  and  Illustrated  by 
32  Steel  Engravings  and  Numerous  Woodcuts, 

THE  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  earliest 

Time  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  AVith  a  Copious  Index.  By  Charles  Knight 
This  the  First  Division  of  the  “  Popular  History  of  England  ”  forms  a  Separate  and 
Complete  Work ;  with  which  view  a  Copious  Index  is  added  to  the  Four  Volumes. 
The  Second  Division  will  come  down  to  that  period  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty 
which  has  become  a  constitutional  epoch  in  the  important  change  of  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  country.  .  _  ,  .n 

The  Third  Number  of  this  part  of  the  History,  being  No.  XXXV.  of  the  work,  wdl 
be  published  on  the  30th  inst. 

“  <  The  Popular  History  of  England’  of  Charles  Knight  is  of  a  somewhat  higher  price 
(comparing  it  with  works  issued  in  penny  numbers) ;  but  the  plates,  as  well  as  the 
paper,  are  greatly  superior,  and  its  literary  merits  are  of  a  very  high  order.  Indeed, 
nothing  has  ever  appeared  superior,  if  anything  has  been  published  equal  to  the 
account  of  the  state  of  commerce,  government,  and  society  at  dillerent  periods  —Lord 
Brougham’s  Address  on  Popular  Literature,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science ,  October  12th,  1858. 

London  :  Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. _ 

In  Crown  8vo,  860  pages,  price  12s. 

rpHE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 

TIMES  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  PARIS,  1856.  By  Charles  Duke  Yonge. 

“  It  gives,  for  the  first  time,  a  really  readable  and  Compact  summary  of  history, 
pervaded  by  right  principles.” — Christian  Remembrancer. 

Rivingtons,  AVaterloo-place.  _ _ 

ARNOLD'S  EDITION  OF  CRUSIUS’S  HOMERIC  LEXICON. 

In  I2mo,  price  9s.,  neatly  half-bound, 

GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  FOR  HOMER, 

illustrating  the  Domestic,  Religious,  Political,  and  Military  Condition  of  the 
•  i _  Ai-uL  UvnUnotmii  nf  Maa  fliflfipnlt  Passao-es  and  ot  all  ProDer 


A 


r\  illustrating  tne  .uoniesuc,  i  I  7  n  n 

Heroic  Age.  With  an  Explanation  of  the  most  difficult  Passages  and  of  all  Proper 
Names.  From  the  German  of  Crusius,  by  Professor  Smith.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T. 
K.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  ol  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge.  Rivingtonb,  Waterloo-place. _ 

In  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.,  the  Third  Edition  of 

THE  DARK  AGES ;  a  Scries  of  Essays  intended  to  illustrate 

the  State  of  Religion  and  Literature  in  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth 
Centuries.  By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  and  F.S. A.,  some  time  Libra¬ 
rian  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Keeper  ol  the  MSS.  at  Lambeth. 
Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  ESSAYS  ON  THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND.  13s. 
2  EIGHT  ESSAYS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS  (1852).  4s.  6d. 
3’  ERUVIN  ;  ESSAYS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 

THE  NATURE,  HISTORY,  AND  DESTINY  OF  MAN.  Second  Edition.  5s. 

4.  FALSE  WORSHIP  :  an  Essay.  5s.  6d. 

5.  SUPERSTITION  AND  SCIENCE  :  an  Essay.  2s. _ 

ARNOLD’S  EDITIONS  OF  THE  GREEK  DRAMAS,  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES. 
CtOPHOCLES,  AVith  English  Notes,  from  Schneideavin,  viz.: 

-  ..  A.  rPhlinns  Pnlrmpus.  4s_ 


0 


4.  CEdipus  Coloneus. 

5.  Antigone.  4s. 


1.  Ajax.  3s. 

2.  Philoctetes.  3s. 

3.  (Edipus  Tyrannus.  4s. 

EURIPIDES,  with  English  Notes,  from  Hartung,  Dubneb, 

AVitzschel,  Schone,  &c.,  viz. : 


4.  Hippolytus. 
6.  Medea.  3s. 


3s. 


1.  Hecuba.  3s. 

2.  Baceha>.  3s. 

3.  Ipliigenia  iu  Tauris.  3s. 

ARISTOPHANES:  1.  Selections  from  the  “CLOUDS,”  with 

English  Notes,  by  Professor  Felton.  3s.  6d.— 2.  The  “  BIRDS.”  3s.  6d. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  these  editions  of  the  Classics,  and  to  look 
back  upon  the  School  Editions  of  former  days,  without  gratefully  acknowledging  how 
much  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Kerchever  Arnold  towards  the  advancement  ot  sound 
classical  learning  by  his  admirable  publications.  John  Bull. 

In  these  Editions  the  objectionable  passages  are  omitted. 

RiviHGTOifs,  Waterloo-place. 
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ERASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER, 

CONTAINS : — 


1858,  2s.  Gd. 


Carlyle’s  “  Frederick  the  Great."  By  the 
Author  of  the  “  Life  of  Goethe.” 

Our  New  Treaty  with  Japan. 

Snake-Birds. 

Hanworth.— Conclusion. 

Concerning  Villas  and  Cottages. 

Hector  Garret  of  Otter.  By  the  Author 
of  “  Meg  of  Eiibank."  Second  and  Con¬ 
cluding  Part. 


People  who  are  not  Respectable:  a  Lay 
Sermon.  By  Shirley. 

India  in  a  Mess.  By  the  Author  of  “  India 
in  Mourning.” 

Goorge  Peacock,  Dean  of  Ely. — In  Mc- 
moriam. 

M.  dc  Montalembert  and  the  Emporor  of 
the  French. 

Index. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY,  1859, 

( Commencing  a  Ntno  Volume), 

WILL  CONTAIN 

llolmby  House:  a  Tale  of  Old  Northamptonshire.  By  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville  Author 
of  “  Digby  Grand,”  “  The  Interpreter,”  Ac.  To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Parts 
1  art  1. 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  Ilomer  and  the  Homeric  Age.  By  the  Rev.  Barham  Zincke  Iu 
two  Parts.  Part  I. 

Scliloss-Eishausen :  a  Mystery.  In  Three  Parts.  Part  I. 

_ London:  John  W.  Packer  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

BE  A Sw }n,9 99 ' S  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER,  1858. 

No.  DXVII1.  Price  2s.  6d. 

COXTENTS : — 

A  Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters  The  Indian  Mutiny  and  the  Land-Settle- 

v\  hat  will  he  do  with  it  ?  By  Pisistratus  ment. 

Caxton.  Part  XIX.  ~  .  T  1  *  n 

A  Pleasant  French  Hook.  usm  s  Property. 

The  International  Copyright  Congress :  Sermons, 
a  Letter  from  a  Member  to  a  Literary  |  Bright  Absurdities 
Friend. 

_ ^  ilt.iam  Blackwood  and  Soxs,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

THE  STEREOSCOPIC  MAGAZINE.  Price  2s.  6d. 

j-  Stereographs  FOR  DECEMBER,  No.  VI. 

I.  RAGLAN  CASTLE,  SOUTH  WALES 
II.  WEST  DOOR  OF  ROCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

HI.  FARNINGHAM,  KENT. 

_ Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henrictta-street,  Covent-gardcn. 

Price  Scvenpcnce, 

pIIAMBERS’S  JOURNAL  OF  POPULAR  LITERATURE, 

l J  SCIENCE,  AND  ARTS.  Part  LIX„  NOVEMBER,  1858.  ’ 

COXTENTS : — 

The  Masque  of  Society. 

Music  Next  Door. 

The  Great  Scar  Limestone. 


Mr.  Longfellow's  Last  Hexameters. 
Thrcatrical  Management. 

Story  of  a  Lawsuit,  and  Ilow  the 
Lawyers  were  Paid. 

A  Souvenir  of  a  Dinner. 

The  Battle  of  the  Centuries. 

My  Opposite  Neighbours. 

Francis  von  Gaudy. 

The  Ilone-Cavcs  of  Gower. 

The  Double  Widowhood.  In  Four 
Chapters.  Chaps.  I.  and  II. 
Poetry  and  Miscellanea. 

Ueing  and  Professing. 


A  Visit  to  the  Choctaws. 

A  Child’s  Holiday. 

An  Opening  for  Hritish  Enterprise. 
The  Double  Widowhood.  Chaps.  III. 
and  IV. 

The  Worm-World. 

Two  Hours  with  the  Customs. 

Poetry  and  Miscellanea. 

The  Mysterious  Face. 

'1  he  Provincial  Dialects  of  England. 
The  Sisters. 

A  Day  at  a  Public  School. 

The  Fete  of  Madonna  dell’  Arco. 

The  Month  :  Science  and  Arts. 
Crystal  Palace  of  Nan-King. 

Poetry  and  Miscellanea. 

and  all  Booksellers. 


W.  and  R.  Champers,  London  and  Edinburgh 

THE,  CONTINENTAL  ItEVIEWT— -ThiV  Paper,  whir  ls 

J.  published  Vceklv  on  Wednesday,  price  6d„  stamped  7d„  contains  discussions 
ot  the  more  important  topics  of  Continental  Politics,  Statistics  of  the  Financial 
Position,  and  comments  on  the  Financial  and  Economical  Policy,  of  Foreign  Nations 
an  ample  Summary  of  News  from  all  the  chief  States  of  Europe,  accounts  of  the 
I  rocecdings  in  the  Chambers  of  Constitutional  Countries,  notices  of  the  Current 
Literature  of  the  Continent,  and  especially  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  letters  from 
Correspondents  in  Pans  and  elsewhere,  and  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  informa¬ 
tion  illustrating  the  condition  and  the  prospects  or  Continental  Nations 
Terms  ofSi-dschiption  :-~For  a  Quarter,  7s.  6d.;  Half  Year,  16s.;'  a  Year,  80s., 
m»t  free.  By  Post-office  Order,  payable  to  the  Publisher;  or  it  can  be  had  of  a! 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen  in  the  Kingdom. 

*1,1' published  by  William  Francis  Graham,  at 
the  Ofnee,  1a,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  London. 

THE  ONLY  AUTHORIZED  AND  COMPLETE  TRANSLATION. 

This  day,  Demy  8vo,  price  Is. 

A  DEBATE  ON  INDIA  1N  THE  ENGLISH  PARLIAMENT. 

A*-,  By  M.  le  Comte  de  Montalembert.  Translated,  by  permission  of  M.  de 
Montalembert,  from  the  Corrcspondant  of  October  29th,  1858. 

London:  Published  at  the  Office  of  “The  Continental  Review,”  1a,  Bedford- 
street,  strand;  and  Sold  by  W.  Jeffs,  Foreign  Bookseller,  15,  Burlington-arcade • 
and  69,  King  s-road,  Brighton.  ®  * 


1 1  LPSJhE,  o  9  U  N„A  L  GEAR  C  H  JE  0  L  0  G  Y  - 

U  Published  Quarterly,  with  Illustrations,  small  Ito.  Subscription  12s  ner 
annum.  1  * 

Belfast:  Archer  and  Soxs.  London:  J.  Russell  Smith. 

Dublin :  Hodges,  Smith,  and  Co.,  and  John  O’Daly. 

,  ^  1L  „  „  CONTEXTS  OF  NO  XXIV. 

1.  On  the  Early  Use  of  Aqua-Vita?  in  Ireland. 

2.  The  Ossianic  Age. 

3.  The  Highland  Kilt,  and  the  Old  Irish  Dress. 

i  w;Lrirvh  S^‘tle "  T  ,Irc!?"d-  No-  8-'n'c  Huguenot  Colony  at  Portarlington. 

5.  Ancient  Cemetery  m  Island-Magee,  county  of  Antrim  b 

6.  Antiquities  discovered  on  the  Shore  of  Ballynass  Bay,  county  of  Dono^al 

7.  Fairy  Annals  of  Ulster.  °  * 

8.  Antiquarian  Notes  and  Queries. 


A  GRAMMAR.  By  T.  Hewitt  Key,  M.A.,  Professor 

Master  of  the  Jun!or  Sch°01,  in  u,iiversity 
London  :  Bell  and  Dai.dv,  186,  Fleet-street. 


A 


\  SHORT  LATIN  GRAMMAR  for  School 


M.A.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

_ _ London :  Bell  and  Paldv,  186,  Fleet-street. 


By  T.  II.  Key, 


Just  published,  12mo,  price  Threepence, 

PLAIN  PAPERS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  nif  titi? 

PEOPLE.  No,  I.  RECREATIONS  OP  T1IP  PrnPii’  b  ,  i, 

By  J.Ebskine  Clarke,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  MichacFs,IDerb^E '  ®  and  ImaSinarJ- 

_ London  ;  Bell  and  Dalby.  18G,  Fleet-street. 

BOHNS  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  FOR  DECEMBER 

STARLING'S  (MISS)  NOBLE  DEEDS  OF  WOMEN-  or 

►o  Examples  of  Female  Courage,  Fortitude,  and  Virtue  Third  pdfti™  ’i  °r’, 
and  improved,  now  first  embellished  with  Fouitecn  beautiful  riliwWinn?’  c*?e,d 
Post  8VO,  cloth,  5S.-HENRT  G.  Bohn,  Yorh^te^lkS5!^S?Lii2,M,tl,ttloln"  on  Stecl- 

BOHN’S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARyVor  DECEMBER - ~ 

■pjE  JUSSIEU’S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY.  Translator!  with 

H-WllS01f’F’L’S’  With  *»  captlWdo’o^S 

Henet  G,  Bohn,  York-street,  Covent-garden, 


TRAVELS  THROUGH  NORTHERN  PIEDMONT. 

T  Now  ready.  Maps  and  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo,  18s 

HE  ITALIAN  VALLEYS  OF  THE  ALPS:  a  Tour  through 
TareiTtais^e'to'tlie^rles.^By^Rev^sl'flL^KiN^M.A.0^  ^odbeln  Piedmont,  from^fho 


Jonx  Murray,  Albemarle-strcet. 


EDUCATION  IN  ART  AND  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  TASTE. 

Now  ready,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Woodcuts,  8vo,  18s. 

(  jN  COLOUR.  AND  ON  THE  NECESSITY  EOT?  a 
V7  GENERAL  DIFFUSION  OF  TASTE  AMONG  ALL  CLASSES  ;  with  Remarks 
illustratlrt°btvI)wSSdd  Ge°m®tr,ical  Gardens.  Examples  of  Good  and  Bad  Taste 

W^“oN%.a0L0,dFUK.saUd  C°l0UrCd  Plak'S  in  C0Dtra6t’  J-  GamUS 

- John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

THE  MISSIONARY  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

Now  ready,  with  Map  and  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  8vo  10s 

r THREE  VISITS  TO  MADAGASCAR  in  1853-56  ;  including-  a 

cAili»,rrneyf  °J  leSapiia1,  with  Notices  of  ‘he  Natural  History,  and  of  the  Present 
Researches!”0  thC  IC°P'C'  By  Kev’  W’  Ellis-  autl‘»  of  “Polynesian 

rj>°  questions  opened  out  by  this  book  arc  of  such  public  interest  at  present  that 
q  “  w  m  Pretll?tlnS  fur  it  a  success  scarcely  second  to  Dr.  Livingstone’s 
to  this ^  exeeBlntCbXi--X“S’arChUeCtUra,>  b°tiU'ical- politieal-  or  theological. 

_ _ _ John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

UNIFORM  WITH  “WHITE’S  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.” 

Now  ready,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  &c.,  Post  8vo,  10s.  Gd. 

THE  FOREST  OF  DEAN :  an  Historical  and  Descriptive 

L^d^UmdirieM  frn?HCr°nw  a"d  other  Sources,  Public,  Private, 

S  Forest  '  Bj  G-  NlCE0Lr’s>  M-A->  Perpetual  Curate  of  Holy  Trinity, 

„„„5r’,Ni0.h0lIs,'s  h.0,0'4,!?.  a  va'uable  and  entertaining  one.  The  materials  are 
collected  not  only  with  diligence  and  care,  but  with  considerable  judgment  and  dis 
crimmation  In  giving  us  such  an  account  of  the  Forest  and  Foresters  Mr  Nieliolls 

but  for  Vii's* effort ‘won  1  *}  "’"i*  U1®  hfi  don?  wdI  what  mudl  needed  doing,  and  which, 
but  toi  his  clloit,  would  probably  not  have  been  done  at  all.”— Literary  Gazette. 

— _ _ _ John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

MUIRHEAD’S  LIFE  OF  WATT.  “ 

Now  ready,  with  Portraits  and  Woodcuts,  8vo,  18s. 

!  i u9E in ^ ^ WATT  (The  Inventor  of  the  Modern 

Steam  Encune)  Incorporating  the  most  interesting  passages  from  bis  Private 
and  Public  Correspondence.  By  Jambs  P.  Mwbhead,  M.A.  b 

iA,!lia7eS  W,att',tI'?  greatest  name  in  the  roll  of  English  inventors,  left  behind  him  a 
large  store  ot  valuable  materials,  winch  have  been  published  by  bis  zealous  relative 
Mi.  Muii head ;  who  lias  now  crowned  bis  long  labours  by  an  elaborate  ‘Life  of  Watt  ’ 
the  expansion  of  a  former  Memoir,  which  comprises  all  that  we  arc  likely  to  learn  of  a 

Vvb°ra  Wpe*wmam  •'I  the  Sreatest  commercial  and  social  revolution  in  tlio 
entire  history  of  the  world.”- Quarterly  Review,  October,  1858.  ‘  ° 

. _ _ _ John  Mu r ha y,  Albemarle-street. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  POTTERY.  t  ’ 

Now  ready,  with  Coloured  Plates,  200  Woodcuts,  and  an  Index 
2  Vols.,  Medium  8vo,  42s. 

ISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  POTTERY:  Egyptian  Assvrim 

-f—  ^ree^i  Etruscan,  and  Roman.  By  Samuel  Birch,  F.S.A.  *  ^  1  * 

4  ‘-Mr.-Birehhas  now,  without  doubt,  presented  to  us  the  best  work  ever  written  on 
the  subject.  For  copiousness  ol  matter,  clearness  of  arrangement,  depth  of  research 
“  ThoUttr  ‘•  U8tratlon:  tllc,se  t"’°  volumes  are  certainly  of  the  highest  order  ’ 
f  lic  style  is  extremely  pleasing,  even  when  the  subject-matter  is  merely  nl-iin 

contents'of’the'work8.’’— ffenf/em Pjj°«  J^^arziPe.0Ceed  l°  giV°  a  Sll0rt  dcscriPtio"  "*<= 

_ John  Mubbay,  Albemarle-street. 

RAWLINSON’S  TRANSLATION  OF  HERODOTUS 
Now  ready,  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  Vols.  I.  to  III.,  8vo  18s  each 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HERODOTUS.  A  New  English  Version 

1  ranslatcd,  with  Notes  and  Essays,  by  Rev  G  Rawhnson  1\I  A  1HpT<vii  i 
WLLXIHSOX.0101'  COll03C'  OXf0rd’ 

A  ol.  IV.,  completing  the  Work,  is  nearly  ready. 

Williams) 

“The  two  Rawlinsons  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  have  taken  the  time-honoured 
text -book,  and  are  illuminating  it  Irom  end  to  end  with  a  flood  of  new  lie-lit,  " 

Conscious  of  their  great  opportunities,  they  have  spared  themselves  no  pains  to  (rive 
us  an  exhausUvemid  enduring  work."  .  .  .  /“Mr.  Rawlinson’s  biography  Jf  HerodS 
ti-nl!ihe  ma,b  exccUent,  and  a  credit-  to  lus  University,  no  less  than  to’  himself  His 
translation  also  though  we  may  diller  as  to  the  choice  of  particular  expressions  and 
object  to  a  little  undue  fastidiousness,  we  have  found,  as  far  as  we  have  tested  R 
!,*  P,rCwCC  iSOr8’  Tbe  labors  of  Colonel  Rawlinson  and  of  Sir  Gardner 
Vi  kmson  are  better  known,  but  we  may  possibly  find  an  opportunity  of  renderimr 
U8|to.e.u°  4lese  )v  l.cn  completed.” — Times,  September  22nd,  1858.  g 

01  the  translation  Hsclf  little  need  be  said,  except  to  note  that  it  is  executed  with 

great  spirit  and  freedom.  It  is  by  far  the  best  vve  have  met  with.  And  it  is  no  less  a 
subject  of  congratulution,  that  we  possess  writers  like  Mr.  Rawlinson,  his  brother  and 
Sir  J.  G.  \\  llkinson  who  are  really  competent  to  do  justice  to  these  valuable  materials 
and  who,  with  that  talent  for  combination  in  which  an  English  writer  generally  excels 
his  German  brethren,  are  raising  in  the  work  before  us  a  monument  of  learning 
industry,  a.nd  sagacaous  research,  worthy  alike  of  their  own  reputation  and  of  hciiur 
century0”— P«!«.greate3t  hlstoncal  Prod»ctions  which  have  illustrated  the  nineteenth 

r",  Kawhnson’s  labours,  in  lus  capacity  both  of  translator  and  commentator  we 
feel  bound,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation 
In  his  translation,  every  passage  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  well  sifted  cverv 
word  well  weighed ;  and  so  far  as  our  researches  have  extended,  there  is  nothin®  fSr 
us  to  desiderate,  nothing  to  object  ."-Gentleman's  Magazine.  °  101 

_ Johx  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

MR.  HARVEY  ON  DEAFNESS. 

Second  Edition,  just  published,  price  2s.  6d.;  by  post  2s  8d 

THE  EAR  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  With  Remarks  on 

I  tlie  Prevention  of  Deafness.  By  William  Haevev,  F.ItCS  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  tlie  Ear,  Soho-square.  ,  our0eon  to  the 

Also,  just  published.  Second  Edition,  price  Is.,  by  post,  Is.  2d. 

ON  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT,  and  NEURALGIC  HEADACHE 

m  connexion  with  Deafness  and  Noises  in  the  Ear.  1 

_  London :  H.  Rewshaw,  356,  Strand. 

?A,u/,Ia!'e?  Plans  and  Frontispiece,  10s.  6d. 

T  LAR  S  CAM1  AIGNING  IN  INDIA,  from  March,  1857  to 

March,  1858.  By  Julius  Geobge  Medley,  Captain  Bengal  Engineers  and 
uari-ison  Engineer,  Lucknow.  Embraces  the  Bozdar  Expedition.  Siege  o?  Del 
Seatons  Campaign  m  the  Doab,  Siege  of  Lucknow,  Ac-.,  with  Plans  accurately 

drawn  to  scale,  illustrating  the  Military  operations  urns,  accurately 

p  °Z-!ar  E*P.cditi°n--2.  The  Mutinies.-3.  Dora  Ghazee  Khan  to 
Sb-]  .  s'  ti  !  a  P°91  tlon  before  Delhi.— 6.  Delhi  in  August,  1857.— 6  and  7.  The 
l  Assault.—  9  Termination  of  the  Siege.— It).  Mussooree  to  Agra.— 

11.  Seaton  s  Campmgn  in  the  Doab.-12.  Delhi  to  Alnmbagli.  — 13.  Alumbagh  in 

of .Lucknow.— 15.  Remarks  on  the  War.— 16.  Causes  of  the 
Mutinies, — 17,  Future  Organization  of  the  Army. 

London  ;  W,  Thacker  and  Co.,  87,  Newgate- street. 


Nov.  27,  1858.] 
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In  1  Vol.  8vo,  pp.  720,  price  18s.  cloth, 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.  Translated  into  English  Verse, 

sssrasw. — —  ~ «- 

has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-rov^ _ 

Just  published,  in  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth. 

MEMOIR  OF  THOMAS  UWINS,  R.A.  By  Mrs.  u™ 

With  Letters  to  his  Brothers  during  Seven  Years  spent  in  Italy;  and  ^Cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  A.  E.  Chalon,  R.A., 
and  other  distinguished  Persons. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

DR.  KALISCH’S  COMMENTARY  ON  GENESIS. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

Historical  and  critical  commentary  on  the 

OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  Dr.  M.  Kalisch,  M.A.  Second  Portion— Genesis  . 
with  copious  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory. 

Also,  by  Dr.  Ivalisch,  in  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

An  Edition  of  the  GENESIS,  as  above,  with  the  Hebrew  Text 

and  a  fuller  body  of  Notes,  including  a  philological  analysis  of  the  original,  for  the  use 
ofBibUcalStadents^t,  priee  ^  Qr  with  the  Hebrew  Text  and  a  fuller 

Commentary,  price  156.,  may  also  be  had. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

AUGUSTUS  HARE’S  SERMONS. 

Eighth  Edition,  2  Vols.,  12mo,  price  14s. 

QERMONS  TO  A  COUNTRY  CONGREGATION.  By 

0  Augustus  William  Hare,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  Rector  of 

A“°Theiaarc,Sin  truth,  as  appears  to  us,  compositions  of  very  rare  merit,  and  realize >  a 
notion  we  have  always  entertained,  that  a  style  of  Sermons  for  our  rural  e°ngi 
there  somewhere  was,  if  it  could  be  hit  oil,  which  m  language  should  be  tarnhar, 
without  being  plain,  and  in  matter  solid,  without  being  abstruse.  —Quarterly  Review. 
London:  T,  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly. 

Just  published,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  12s. 

fTHE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  DISPENSATIONS 

1  COMPARED:  showing  in  what  respects  they  Differ;  what  Things  are  Peculiar 
to  the  Former,  and  what  are  Common  to  both.  By  Walter  Alford,  M.A.,  Peipctual 
Curate  of  Muchelney,  Somerset. 

London :  T.  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly. 

This  day  is  published,  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE  BIBLE  HISTORY  OF  SATAN.  IS  HE  A  FALLEN 

ANGEL  ?  By  A  Cambridge  Master  of  Arts. 

London  :  T.  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly. 

Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  priee  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

HELP  TO  DISTRICT  VISITORS.  Being  Plain  and  Practical 

Remarks  on  some  Portions  of  the  Gospels ;  particularly  the  Narratives  and 
Parables.  With  an  Appendix  of  Prayers  selected  from  the  Liturgy.  By  the  Rev  W. 
Maxwell  Smith,  Rector  of  Lufton,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Tintinhull,  Somersetshire. 
London:  T.  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly;  and  all  Booksellers. 

This  day  is  published,  32mo,  cloth  antique,  price  2s. 

ID-DAY  THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  WEARY. 

London  :  T.  Hatchard.  187,  Piccadilly. 


VOCAL  MUSIC 
BY  JOHN  HIJLLAH, 

PROFESSOR  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  KING’S  COLLEGE 
AND  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


INFANT  SCHOOL  SONGS.  6d. 

SCHOOL  SONGS,  FOR  TWO  AND  THREE  VOICES. 

Two  Books,  6d.  each. 

A  SHORT  TREATISE  ON  THE  STAVE.  2s. 
RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSICAL  GRAMMAR.  3s. 
GRAMMAR  OF  MUSICAL  HARMONY.  3s. 
EXERCISES  TO  GRAMMAR  OF  MUSICAL 

HARMONY.  Is. 

EXERCISES  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE 

VOICE.  For  Soprano  or  Tenor.  2s.  6d. 

EXERCISES  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE 

VOICE.  For  Contralto  or  Bass.  2s.  6d. 

SEA  SONGS,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  BOYS  OF  THE 

ROYAL  HOSPITAL  SCHOOLS,  GREENWICH.  2s.  6d. 

VOCAL  SCORES,  FOR  FOUR  OR  MORE  VOICES. 

One  Volume  of  Sacred  and  One  of  Secular  Pieces,  10s.  6d.  each. 

PART  MUSIC,  FOR  FOUR  VOICES.  In  Score  and 

Senarate  Voice  Parts.  Two  Volumes  of  Sacred  and  Two  of  Secular  Pieces. 
Scores,  5s.  each,  cloth;  4s.  in  wrapper.  Voice  Parts,  Is.  m  wrapper;  Is.  9d.  in 
cloth. 

PART  MUSIC  IN  SCORE,  FOR  WOMEN  AND 

CHILDREN.  One  Volume  Sacred  and  One  Secular.  Is.  each  in  wrapper ;  Is.  9d. 
in  cloth. 

PART  MUSIC  IN  SCORE,  FOR  MEN.  One  Volume 

Sacred  and  One  Secular.  Is.  each  in  wrapper  ;  Is.  9d.  in  cloth. 

THE  PSALTER ;  OR,  PSALMS  OF  DAVID,  IN  METRE. 

From  the  Authorized  Version. 

IN  SCORE,  WITH  ACCOMPANIMENTS.  24s. 

IN  SCORE,  FOR  FOUR  VOICES.  15s. 

SEPARATE  VOICE  PARTS.  2s.  each. 

PSALM  TUNE  BOOKS,  WITHOUT  WORDS. 

For  Throe  Equal  Voices,  2s.  6d.  For  Four  Voices,  3s. 

THE  WHOLE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS,  WITH  THE 

CANTICLES  AND  HYMNS  OF  THE  CHURCH.  Set  to  appropriate  Chants 
for  Four  Voices.  16s. 


M 


A 


PRAYERS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

In  Two  Parts,  price  2s.  cloth, 

SELECTION  OF  PRAYERS  AND  HYMNS.  For  the  Use 

of  her  Children.  By  the  Countess  of  Nobthesk. 

Also,  by  the  Same, 

THE  SHELTERING  VINE.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 

Very  Rev.  Dean  Tbench.  Sixth  Thousand,  2  Vols.  Small  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s. 

London :  T.  Hatchabd,  187,  Piccadilly. _ _ 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

Second  Edition,  12mo,  with  Illustrations,  price  8s. 

History  of  rome,  for  young  persons.  By  Mrs. 

Hamilton  Gbat. 

“  The  clear,  lively,  and  pleasing  style  of  narration  is  admirably  calculated  to  awaken 
and  sustain  the  attention/*— Athenaum.  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

«  a  very  ingenious  attempt  to  bring  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  critical  school  into 
working  competition  with  the  miserable  Goldsmiths  and  Pinnocks  ol  our  youth. 
Christian  Remembrancer. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  EMPERORS  OF  ROME,  from  Augustus  to  Constantine, 

being  a  continuation  of  the  ‘  History  of  Rome.’  12mo,  8s. 

London :  T.  Hatchabd,  187,  Piccadilly  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

MISS  TYTLER’S  JUVENILE  WORKS. 

LEILA:  OR,  THE  ISLAND.  By  Ann  Fraser  Tytler. 

Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 

By  the  Same, 

LEILA  IN  ENGLAND  :  a  Continuation  of  “  Leila,  or  the 

Island.”  Fourth  Edition,  Fcap.  cloth,  6s. 

LEILA  AT  HOME  :  a  Continuation  of  “  Leila  in  England.” 

Third  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  6s. 

“  ‘  Leila  at  Home,’  in  continuation  of  ‘  Leila  in  England/  is  written  in  the  same 
pleasant  style,  and  conveys  similar  lessons  of  an  instructive  and  religious  tendency. 
Literary  Gazette . 

MARY  AND  FLORENCE ;  or,  Grave  and  Gay.  Tenth 

Edition.  Fcap.  doth,  5s. 

MARY  AND  FLORENCE  AT  SIXTEEN.  Fifth  Edition. 

Fcap.  cloth,  6s. 

“  These  works  are  excellent.  Miss  Tytler’s  writings  are  especially  valuable  for  their 
religious  spirit.  She  lias  taken  a  just  position  between  the  Rationalism  of  the  last 
generation  and  the  Puritanism  of  the  present,  while  the  perfect  nature  and  true  art 
with  which  she  sketches  from  juvenile  life  show  powers  which  might  be  more  amli- 
tiously  displayed,  but  cannot  be  better  bestowed.” — Quarterly  Review. 

London :  T.  Hatchabd,  187,  Piccadilly. _ 

Third  Edition,  Fcap.  cloth,  4s. 

PROBABILITIES:  AN  AID  TO  FAITH. 

By  M.  F.  Tuppeb,  D.C.L.  . 

“It  is  difficult  to  convey  by  extracts  the  charm  which  is  diffused  over  tins  little 
book.  There  is,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  subject,  a  continuous  line  of  thought,  which 
fixes  the  attention  to  its  progress,  and  leaves  the  mind  amused  and  coined  with  the 
perusal.” — Christian  Remembrancer. 

London  :  T.  Hatchabd,  187,  Piccadilly. _ 

UPPER’S  PROVERIAL  PHILOSOPHY!  Price  5s.  cloth 

extra,  gilt  leaves. 

Also,  the  LIBRARY  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  8s. 

Also,  the  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION.  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  31s.  6d. 
London  :  T.  Hatchabd,  187,  Piccadilly. 


CHANTS,  BY  ENGLISH  MASTERS.  6d. 

LONDON:  JOHN  W.  PARKER  AND  SON,  WEST  STRAND. 


M 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  DOROTHY." 

This  day.  Foolscap  Octavo,  5s. 

AID  EN  SISTERS.  By  the  Author  of  “Dorothy.’ 

By  the  same  Author, 

UNCLE  RALPH.  4s.  6d. 

STILL  WATERS.  Two  volumes.  9s. 
DOROTHY.  Second  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

DE  CRESSY.  4s.  6d. 

London:  John  W.  Pabkek  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


TALES  FROM  “BLACKWOOD.” 

This  day  is  published, 

rjlHE  THIRD  VOLUME.  Price  Eighteenpence,  bound  in  cloth. 

THE  NINTH  NUMBER.  Containing— 

THE  HEADSMAN.  THE  WEARYFUL  WOMAN. 

Published  in  Monthly  Numbers,  price  Sixpence;  and  in  Volumes  Quarterly,  price 
One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  bound  in  cloth. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. _ 

Early  in  December  will  be  published, 

TNQUIRY  INTO  THE  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO  THE 

4  CHARGES  BROUGHT  BY  LORD  MACAULAY  AGAINST  WILLIAM  PENN. 
By  John  Paget,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. _ 

Just  published, 

CJERMONS  BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  CAIRD,  M.A.,  Minister  of 
o  the  Park  Church,  Glasgow ;  Author  of  “Religion  m  Common  Life.  In  Post 

8v°,  pnce  7s'  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. _ _ 

In  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

The  eighteen  Christian  centuries.  By  the  Rev. 

James  White,  Author  of  “  Landmarks  of  the  History  of  England,  &c. 

“An  invaluable  manual  alike  to  the  old  and  young  reader.  ....  It  may  with 
justice  to  Mr.  White’s  industry  and  sagacity  be  said  that  no  event,  however  remote, 
has  been  omitted  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  general  history  of  Christendom  from  the 
first  a.d.  to  the  close  of  the  last  century.”— Globe. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. _ 

MOSHEIM’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

8vo,  cloth,  8s. 

MOSHEIM’S  INSTITUTES  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Modem.  A  New  and  Literal  Translation  from  the 
original  Latin,  with  copious  additional  Notes,  original  and  selected,  by  Jams 
Mubdock,  D.D.  Revised,  and  Supplementary  Notes  added  by  James  Seaton 
Reid,  D.D.— London:  William  Tegg  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  L.C. - 

New  Edition,  Crown  16mo,  antique  cloth,  red  edges,  4s. 

Eyirt  TfMS  DIVINE  AND  MORAL.  By  Francis  Quarles. 
’with  a  sketch  of  the  1 Life  and  Times  of  the  Author.  Illustrated  with  78 

Engravuigs.^,  „sdlod  of  the  Heart,”  Now  Edition,  will  be  ready  early  in 
December— London  :  William  Tegg  and  Co.,  8o,  Queen-street,  Chcapside,  E.C. 
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Nearly  ready,  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 


Now  ready,  the  only  Authorized  Edition  in  French,  with  Additions, 
revised  by  the  Author, 


POPULAR  TALES  PROM  THE  NORSE. 

By  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  FAIRY  TALE  FOR  ALL  GOOD  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

THE  GIANTS,  THE  KNIGHTS,  AND  THE 
PRINCESS  VERBENA. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  WORKS  OF  ART. 

By  HUNKIL  PHRANC. 

Just  ready,  Imperial  -Ito, 

A  POPULAR  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINERALOGY: 

WITH  CHROMO-LITHOGBAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
MINERALS,  ROCKS,  AND  PETRIFACTIONS. 

By  Dr.  J.  G.  KTJRR, 

Professor  of  Natural  History  to  the  Polytechnic  Institution  of  Stuttgart. 


Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  Foolscap  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth, 

THE  VISION  OP  PROPHECY,  AND  OTHER  POEMS 

By  JAMES  D.  BURNS,  M.A. 


UN  DEBAT  SUR  L’INDE  AU  PARLEMENT 
ANGLAIS. 

Par  le  Comte  de  MONTALEMBERT. 

IV.  JEFFS,  FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER,  15,  BURLINGTON  ARCADE; 
_ AND  69,  KING'S  ROAD,  BRIGHTON. 

On  December  1st,  Part  XVIII.,  price  Is.,  of 

DAVENPORT  DUNN: 

A  MAN  OF  OUR  DAY. 

By  CHARLES  LEVER. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  “  PHIZ.” 

_  CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 

In  the  press,  a  New  Edition  of 

ERIC;  OR,  LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 

A  TALE  OF  ROSLYN  SCHOOL. 

By  FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR, 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


Second  Edition,  price  3s.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

REMINISCENCES  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE  AND 
CHARACTER. 

By  E.  B.  RAMSAY,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 

Dean  of  Edinburgh. 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 


Just  published,  in  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  JOHN  HUGHES  BENNETT,  M.D. 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


Second  Edition,  Small  Folio,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE-BOOK; 

OE,  PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  FROM  THE  ANIMAL  WORLD. 

Edited  by  ADAM  WHITE, 

Assistant,  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 


Lately  published,  Second  Edition,  Small  Folio,  with  Sixty-two  Coloured  Plates, 

price  10s.  Od. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE-BOOK; 

OR,  LESSONS  FROM  THE  VEGETABLE  WORLD. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “  The  Heir  of  EedclyfFe,”  “  Herb  of  the  Field,”  &c. 


Lately  published,  Oblong  Folio,  with  numerous  Coloured  Illustrations, 
price  10s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  PICTURE-BOOK; 

BEING  PICTOBI.iL  LESSONS  ON  FORM,  COMPARISON,  AND  NUMBER,  FOB  CHILDREN 
UNDER  SEVEN  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 

LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &C0.;  LONGMAN  &  CO.;  SIMPKIN  &  CO. 

Now  ready,  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

FRAGMENTARY  REMAINS, 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC, 

OF 

SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY,  BART.,  LL.D. 

Late  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

WITH  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE,  AND  SELECTIONS  FROM  HIS 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Edited  by  his  Brother,  JOHN  DAVY,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 

Including  Letters  from  Mania  Edgeworth,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Sir  Waltf.i:  Scott, 
James  Watt,  Robert  Southey,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  others. 


LONDON:  JOHN  CHURCHILL,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

Just  published, 

HYMNS,  CHANTS,  AND  ANTHEMS.  Selected  and  arrange! 

by  John  Hamilton  Thom.  Pages  649,  Large  12mo,  price  4s.  cloth  :  or,  boun< 
in  Two  Parts,  4s.  6d. — London:  E.  T.  Whitfield,  178,  Strand. 


BY  THE  LATE  THOMAS  HOOD. 

Just  published,  with  Coloured  Plates,  price  2s.  6d.  fancy  boards, 

THE  HEADLONG  CAREER  AND  WOFUL  ENDING  01 

PRECOCIOUS  PIGGY.  Written  for  his  Children  by  the  late  Thomas  Hoo: 
Illustrated  by  his  Son,  and  a  Preface  by  his  Daughter. 

_ Griffith  and  Farban,  corner  of  St.  PauPs  Churchyard. 


Now  ready,  Part  I.,  price  Is.  6d.,  of  the 

AMERICAN  PULPIT,  containing  TEN  SERMONS  by  Rev 

Dr.  Lathkop,  upwards  of  sixty-five  years  pastor  of  the  Church  at  West  Spring 
neiu,  Massachusetts.  A  b 

i  *  Prfacker>  undoubtedly  held  no  ordinary  rank.  He  never  con 

ducted  his  hearers  into  the  fields  of  metaphysical  and  refined  speculation,  but  wa 
contented  to  preach  the  I  ruth  as  it  is  m  Jesus.  His  discourses  were  remarkable  fo 
r  Pr^'tical  exhibition  of  Gospel-truth ;  for  a  strict  and  ingenious  analysis  of  his  subject 
lor  abounding  with  lively  impressive  sentiment,  and  deep  and  critical  views  of  humai 
nature;  and  for  a  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  method,  sentiment,  and  expression 
which  rendered  them  alike  intelligible  to  the  most  illiterate,  and  gratifying  to  tin 
most  refined  of  his  hearers.  As  a  writer  of  Occasional  Sermons,  it^may'bc  doubtet 
whether  he  was  excelled  by  any  preacher  of  his  day.  His  peculiarly  fertile  am 
inventive  genius  supplied  him  with  materials  appropriate  to  every  occasion.”— Rev 
Dr.  SpRifirs  _ 


Thomas  Jeffs,  12,  Paternoster-row. 


EDINBURGH :  A.  AND  C.  BLACK.  LONDON :  LONGMAN  AND  CO. 

WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  ERASER. 

ESSAYS  IN  PHILOSOPHY. 

Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

EDINBURGH :  W.  P.  KENNEDY.  LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 

RATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN  HISTORY 
AND  IN  SYSTEM. 

AX  INTRODUCTION  TO  A  LOGICAL  AND  METAPHYSICAL  COURSE 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6<1. 

EDINBURGH:  THOMAS  CONSTABLE  AND  CO. 

LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  FOR  THE  SEASON, 

Published  this  day,  in  1  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  witii  Thirty  Illustrations,  beautifully 
bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  TRAVELS  AND  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES 
OF  BARON  MUNCHAUSEN. 

The  above  old  favourite,  in  a  new  dress,  will  he  gladly  welcomed,  a  good  edition  of 
the  work  having  long  been  wanted.  It  is  now  offered  illustrated  witii  inimitable 
humour  by  Alfhed  Chowquill,  in  Ten  Chromo-lithographic  Plates,  and  Twenty- 
Woodcuts.  The  binding  has  been  executed  by  the  Messrs.  Westley  in  their  best  style. 


TRUBNER  AND  CO.,  GO,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


This  day  is  published,  1  Vol.  8vo,  360  pp.,  in  handsome  wrapper,  price  10s.  6d. 

MEMOIRES  DE  L’lMPERATIlICE  CATHERINE  II.,  ecrits 

par  Elle-memc,  et  pr6c6dds  d’une  Preface.  Par  A.  Herzen.  The  above  work 
cannot  fail  to  create  a  great  sensation  in  all  political  and  literary  circles.  It  contains 
the  Memoirs  of  the  great  Empress,  written  by  herself,  comprising  the  years  1741  to 
1758,  faithfully  reproduced  from  the  French  original  manuscript,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  Alexander  Herzen. 

Messrs.  Trubner  and  Co.  have  also  in  the  press  an  English  translation  of  the  work, 
which  will  be  published  at  an  early  date. 

***  CAUTION. — Messrs.  Trubner  and  Co.,  in  whom  the  copyright  of  the  original 
French  Edition,  and  of  the  translations  into  the  English  and  German  languages,  is 
vested,  herewith  intimate  that  legal  proceedings  will  be  taken  against  any  persons 
infringing  upon  their  rights. 

Trubner  and  Co.,  60,  Paternoster-row,  London. 


MESSRS.  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  their  numerous  Subscribers, 
have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  will  issue  in  December,  THE  FIRST 
VOLUME  (comprising  letters  A  to  J,  1005  pp.,  Imperial  8vo,  price  18s,  to  Sub¬ 
scribers,  21s.  to  Non-subscribers)  of 

pRITICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

\J  AND  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  AUTHORS,  Living  and  Deceased,  from  the 
Earliest  Accounts  to  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Containing  Thirty-one 
Thousand  Biographies  and  Literary  Notices.  With  an  Index  of  Subject  Matter  By 
S.  Austin  Allibone.  .  J 

The  Second  Volume  (Letter  K  to  Z,  likewise  exceeding  1000  pp.),  which  is  in  a  very 
forward  state  (being  stereotyped  as  far  as  the  Letter  S),  will  complete  the  work,  and 
be  published,  with  a  most  elaborate  Index  of  Subject  Matter,  in  the  Autumn  of  1859 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  First  Volume. 


The  above  important  work  was  originally  announced  to  be  published  in  1857,  in 
1  Vol.  Imperial  8vo,  of  about  1500  pages,  and  the  first  appeal  to  the  public  on  its  behalf 
w'as  signally  successful.  The  delay  in  the  publication  seems  to  have  caused  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  among  the  patrons  of  the  work,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  feeling  wifi 
give  way  to  one  of  lively  satisfaction  when  the  first  half  of  it  is  examined.  The  high 
expectations  raised  by  the  mere  announcement  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  Author 
and  Publishers  to  spare  no  expense  or  trouble  to  bring  the  work  to  the  greatest  state 
ot  perfection ;  and  although  stereotyped  to  the  letter  H  at  the  time  it  was  first  an¬ 
nounced,  that  portion  has  been  entirely  revised,  partly  re-written,  and  so  much  new 
matter  introduced,  that  the  subscribers  will  now  receive  above  2000  pages,  at  no 
increase  of  price. 

Prospectuses  and  Specimens  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Trubner  and  Co.,  60,  Patemoster-row,  London. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Social  Innovators  and  their  Schemes.  By 

William  Lucas  Sabgant,  Author  of  “  The  Science  of  Social  Opulence, 

&c.  Post  8vo.  '-’Jvst  rea  y' 

Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Literary  and  Social 

Topics.  By  the  late  Ecv.  PEED.  W.Eobeeison,  of  Brighton.  lostSvo, 

price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

n  By  the  same  Author, 

Sermons. 

PIEST  SEEIES— Fifth  Edition,  Post  8vo,  price  9s.  cloth. 

SECOND  SEEIES— Fifth  Edition,  price  9s.  cloth. 

THIED  SEEIES — Third  Edition,  Post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  ds.  elotn. 

3. 

ME.  MAC  DONALD’S  NEW  WOEK. 

Just  published  in  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Phantasies;  aFaerie  Romance  for  Men  and  W  omen. 

“  The  whole  book  is  instinct  with  poetry,  with  delica ite ■  Perc^tl0^  k  ® 
hidden  emotions  of  the  soul,  with  thought,  and  with  ideal  truth.  We  yield  our 
selves  absolutely  to  the  spell  which  the  writer  lays  upon  us.  .  •  ■ ’ 
in  fact,  a  parable,  an  allegory  of  human  life,  its  temptations  and  its  sorrows. 
Literary  Gazette.  ^ 

The  Parents'  Cabinet  of  Amusement  and  Instruc¬ 
tion,  for  Young  Persons.  Vol.  I.  of  a  New  and  Ecvised  Edition,  m 
Post  8vo,witha  Frontispiece  printed  in  Oil  Colours,  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts,  in  a  handsome  Illustrated  Binding,  price  Is. 

NEW  POETRY. 

Ionica.  Foolscap  Octavo,  4s.  cloth. 

Poems.  By  Henry  Cecil.  5s.  cloth. 

Poems.  By  Ada  Trevanion.  5s.  cloth. 

Legends  of  King  Goldenstar .  By  the  late  Anna 

Beadsteeet.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  os. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

An  Old  Debt.  By  Florence  Dawson.  2  Yols 

J  [Just  ready. 

Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter.  By  Holme  Lee, 

Author  of  “  Katliie  Brande,”  &c.  3  Vols. 

«  a  novel  that  is  well  worth  reading,  and  which  possesses  the  cardinal  virtue 

of  being  extremely  interesting.” — Athenmum.  _  ,  twliah 

“  it  has  body  and  substance,  and  is  written  in  caieful  and  good  Lnglisn. 

Saturday  Review. 

Mu  Lady :  a  Tale  of  Modern  Life.  2  Yols. 

“  A  novel  which  can  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  without  skipping  or 
and  with  an  interest  that  never  flags.  The  moral  of  the  book  is  as  cleai  as  it  is 

I>"“  There^s'a  certein  dignified  sweetness  and  good  senseja  truly  ladylike  charm 
about  ‘  My  Lady,’  and  few  readers  will  go  through  it  without  liking  it  very 
much.” — Globe.  _ _ _ _ 

LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  COENHILL. 


MR.  CARLYLE’S  NEW  WORK. 

In  Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  Maps,  Vols.  I.  and  II. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE  SECOND,  called 

FREDERICK  the  GREAT.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Second  Edition  will  be  ready 
December  6th. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “AN  EXCURSION  TO  CALIFORNIA.’’ 

Two  Vols.  Post  8vo, 

LIFE  IN  VICTORIA.  By  William  Kelly. 

\_In  December. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “PAL1SSY  THE  POTTER,”  &c. 

In  1  Vol.  Demy  8vo, 

MEMOIRS  OF  BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR.  By 

Henry  Mobley.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  [In  December. 

In  Fcap.  4to, 

PROVERBS,  WITH  PICTURES.  By  Charles  H. 

Bennett.  With  250  Illustrations.  LIn  December. 

In  1  Vol.,  containing  Twenty  Pictures, 

THE  SUNBEAM.  A  Book  of  Photographs  from  Nature. 

Edited  by  P.  H.  Delamotte,  F.S.A.  \-In  afe,°  daHs- 

Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

SKETCHES  OF  ALGERIA  DURING  THE  KABYLE 

WAR.  By  H.  M.  Walmsley. 

Post  Svo,  9s. 

HERALDRY;  its  HISTORY,  POETRY,  and 

ROMANCE.  By  Ellen  J.  Millington.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Post  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

EARLY  ANCIENT  HISTORY;  or,  the  Ante-Greek 

Period,  as  it  appears  to  us  since  the  most  Recent  Discoveries  in  Egypt  and  Assyria. 
w"li  Referents  to  Wilkinson,  Layard,  and  other  Authorities.  Intended  for 
popular  use.  By  Henry  Menzies. 

Post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  PIEDMONT.  By  A.  Gallenga, 

Author  of  “  A  History  of  Piedmont,” 

Crown  8vo,  12s. 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASE— THEIR  LAWS.  With 

Plain  Practical  Prescriptions.  By  Benjamin  Ridge,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  &c. 


BOSWORTH  AND  HARRISON’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  NEW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  XXVIII.,  for 

DECEMBER,  price  2s.  6d.,  will  be  published  on  Monday  next. 

MR.  HENRY  DRUMMOND’S  LETTER  to  MR.  BRIGHT 

ON  HIS  PLAN  FOR  TURNING  THE  ENGLISH  MONARCHY  INTO  A 
DEMOCRACY.  8vo,'  Is. 

THE  WHOLE  WORKS  OF  KING  ALFRED  THE 

GREAT  Now  tirst  collected  and  published  in  the  English  language.  With 
Introductory0  Essays,  Notes,  Illustrations  &c  by  some  of  the  principal  Anglo- 
Saxon  Scholars  of  the  day.  2  Vols.  royal  8vo,  cloth,  £2  2s. 

BEATRICE  CENCI :  an  Historical  Novel  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  By  F.  D.  Guerrazzi.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Charles 
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THE  SECOND  OF  DECEMBER. 

T  being  material  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild  on  a  certain 
occasion  to  prove  an  alibi,  lie  committed  an  unusual  act 
of  charity  by  bestowing  a  shilling  on  an  old  woman  in 
remembrance  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  robbed  the  mail.  , 
Our  modern  great  man  is  equally  attentive  to  his  present  1 
interests,  and  equally  thankful  for  past  mercies.  The 
Montalembert  trial  was  a  great  scrape.  Considering  the 
profound  wisdom  which  the  admirers  of  Louis  Napoleon 
love  to  impute  to  him,  these  capital  mistakes  occur  some¬ 
what  too  frequently.  The  Walewski  despatch,  the  affair  of 
the  Charles  et  Georges,  and  the  Montalembert  sentence  are 
incidents  which  are  not  easily  forgotten.  It  is  an  awkward 
thing  for  a  man  who  undertakes  to  think  for  forty  millions 
of  men  to  have  to  cry  peccavi  three  times  in  one  year. 

The  pardon  of  M.  de  Montalembert  is  to  be  attributed 
to  two  causes.  First,  no  doubt,  it  is  partly  owing  to  the 
sympathy  and  indignation  which  his  condemnation  had 
created  amongst  the  educated  and  intelligent  class  in  France. 
It  is  true  that  this  is  not  the  class  whose  friendship  the 
Emperor  courts,  and  that  it  is  by  trampling  upon  it  that 
the  Empire  exists.  Yet,  in  the  midst  ol  a  tyranny  which 
is  founded  upon  ignorance  and  upon  numbers,  lie  is  com¬ 
pelled  still  to  fear  and  to  respect  that  small  minority 
whose  suffrages  he  has  not  been  able  to  purchase,  and 
whose  allegiance  he  has  failed  to  compel.  He  is  like 
a  brutal  husband,  whose  wife  encounters  his  violence  with 
patient  contempt,  who  in  turn  menaces  and  cajoles,  ill-uses 
and  caresses  her,  but  is  as  far  as  ever  from  subduing  her 
disgust  or  conquering  her  esteem.  Her  presence  is  to  him  a 
perpetual  reproach,  her  silence  is  a  protest  against  his  bar¬ 
barity,  her  submissive  aversion  constitutes  his  perpetual 
remorse.  Whatever  his  flatterers  may  say,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  indomitable  repugnance  of  the  whole  in¬ 
tellect  of  France  to  himself,  his  dynasty,  and  his  system 
is  not  a  comfortable  reflection  for  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
He  cannot  be  so  altogether  crass  as  to  rest  satisfied  with 
having  bought  all  that  eats  and  sleeps  in  France,  while  he 
knows  that  all  that  thinks  and  feels  is  relentlessly  against  him. 
He  may  gag  the  mind  of  France  for  a  generation,  but  he  can¬ 
not  be  so  blind  as  not  to  know  that  history  will  one  day 
have  its  revenge.  It  is  not  MM.  Cassagnac  and  Guer- 
ronikre  who  will  write  the  annals  of  the  second  Empire. 
There  are  uneasy  thoughts  which  must  dwell  in  the  dark 
corners  of  that  sinister  mind,  even  in  those  moments  of 
relaxation  when  it  is  most  agreeably  occupied  with  the  feats 
of  agility  of  an  English  statesman  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

But  the  next  and  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  this  some¬ 
what  clumsy  retreat  is  the  ban  of  European  opinion  which 
the  prosecution  of  M.  de  Montalembert  had  drawn  down 
upon  the  Emperor’s  head.  Of  all  the  testimonies  to  the 
inherent  power  of  truth,  there  is  none  more  convincing  or 
more  reassuring  than  the  fact  that  even  Louis  Napoleon 
is  not  altogether  proof  against  its  coercion.  So  true  is  it 
that  the  sentiment  of  shame  long  survives  the  loss  of  virtue, 
and  that  men  cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  conscious 
guilt  of  acts  which  it  costs  them  no  pang  to  commit.  The 
real  power  of  a  free  press  has  never  been  so  conspicuously 
illustrated.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  on  each  of 
the  three  occasions  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  the 
tardy  and  undignified  recalcitration  has  been  due  mainly 
to  the  loud  and  indignant  remonstrances  of  the  English  press. 
The  absolute  exclusion  from  France,  for  several  consecutive 
days,  of  all  the  journals  which  express  English  opinion,  is  a 
measure  the  seriousness  of  which  may  be  judged  from  the 
extreme  reluctance  with  which  it  is  adopted  by  the  French 
police.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  singular  alliance 
which  requires  to  be  carried  on  under  such  conditions. 
Louis  Napoleon  knows  England  too  well  to  imagine 


that  he  can  indemnify  himself  by  the  civilities  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests,  or  by  the  interested  taciturnity  of  a  “  base 
“  exception,”  for  the  unanimous  and  vehement  condemnation 
of  the  whole  English  press.  We  say  unanimous,  for  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  include  in  the  category  ot  English 
journalism  an  organ  which,  in  reference  to  the  trial  ol 
M.  de  Montalembert,  has  thought  it  necessary  strictly  to 
observe  the  regulations  of  the  French  police,  and  thus  con¬ 
trives  to  combine  its  allegiance  to  Lord  Palmerston  with 
its  obedience  to  the  French  Embassy. 

The  necessity  of  a  retreat  being  apparent,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  was  not  very  easy  to  discover  a  tolerable 
pretext  for  it.  It  was  just  this  difficulty  which,  as  M. 
Thiers  observes,  kept  Napoleon  three  weeks  longer  than  he 
need  have  remained  at  Moscow.  It  would  hardly  have  done 
to  pretend  that  the  prosecution  was  the  act  of  the  Minister, 
and  that  the  act  of  grace  was  of  the  infinite  clemency  of  the 
Emperor,  because,  unfortunately,  Louis  Napoleon  himself 
presided  at  the  Council  in  which  the  resolution  to  prosecute 
was  taken.  O11  the  whole,  in  default  of  a  better  occasion, 
perhaps  the  anniversary  of  the  2nd  December  was  as  good  a 
one  as  could  have  been  selected.  There  is  a  cynical  impudence 
about  this  parade  of  shamelessness  to  which  Mr.  Jonathan 
Wild  himself  would  have  been  hardly  equal.  Conceive 
Richard  III.  letting  off  Buckingham  in  recollection  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  two  Princes  were  mur¬ 
dered  in  the  Tower — or  Cromwell  pardoning  a  Cavalier  in 
remembrance  of  the  30th  of  January — or  the  Pope  dating  an 
amnesty  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Who  is  the  man 
that  invites  Europe  to  revive  the  recollections  of  the  2nd  De¬ 
cember  1  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  trial  of  M.  de  Montalem¬ 
bert  should  have  bared  to  the  public  gaze  the  mutilated  corpse 
of  French  Liberty,  without  recalling  to  our  memory  the  fright¬ 
ful  spectacle  of  its  assassination  1  Who  does  not  remember 
the  hideous  story  of  that  shameful  day  when  the  fury  of  a 
brutal  soldiery  was  unchained  upon  a  defenceless  people — 
when  women  and  children  were  massacred  in  an  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  fusillade,  not  in  the  streets  only,  but  in  private  houses, 
which  were  fired  upon  without  the  shadow  of  a  provocation? 
Certainly  a  charming  jour  de  fete  for  the  “Saviour  of  Society.” 

We  are  told  that  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  by  the 
people  was  the  condonation  of  the  Parisian  massacres.  But 
on  the  day  to  which  our  memory  is  invited,  he  was  not  the 
elect  of  the  people.  He  had  been  chosen  President,  it  is 
true,  but  upon  certain  conditions  which  he  had  ratified  by  a 
solemn  oath.  The  day  which  he  thinks  fit  to  commemorate 
is  the  anniversary  of  nothing  but  perjury  and  slaughter. 
He  had  sworn  to  observe  the  Constitution,  and  he  violated  if 
with  arms  in  his  hands.  By  the  oath  which  he  had  taken, 
this  very  act  deposed  him.  In  the  eye  ot  the  law,  and  by 
his  own  pledge,  from  the  hour  that  he  dissolved  the  As¬ 
sembly  his  power  was  annulled,  and  he  was  no  more  than  a 
simple  citizen  who  stood  convicted  of  treason  to  his  country. 
It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  assumed  a  power  not  delegated 
to  him  by  any  popular  vote,  and  expressly  denied  him  by  the 
Constitution  to  which  he  had  sworn.  In  virtue  of  this  power, 
so  seized,  he  exposed  the  capital  of  France  to  the  horrors  of  a 
city  taken  by  storm — he  cast  into  gaol  the  men  whose  rights 
he  had  sworn  to  protect — he  deported  to  Cayenne  those  who 
had  committed  no  crime  but  that  of  lawfully  resisting  an 
illegal  power — he  shot  down  in  the  streets  men,  women,  and 
children  over  whose  lives  he  had  no  more  right  than  Orsini 
had  over  his  own.  He  was  an  executioner  without  a  warrant 
— a  privateer  without  letters  of  marque — an  unenlisted  sol¬ 
dier,  who  kills  in  time  of  peace.  And  it  is  this  anniversary 
of  perjured  ambition  and  bloodstained  lawlessness  that  is 
chosen  to  signalize  an  act  of  grace.  What  is  this  but  a 
cynical  sneer  at  the  pardon  which  he  dare  not  withhold — 
as  though  he  could  not  but  mock  at  the  mercy  which  it 
happens  to  be  convenient  for  him  to  practise  ? 
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HOMERIC  STATESMANSHIP. 

i'THIE  Morning  Herald  lias  been  most  amiable  in  relieving 
J-  the  public  mind  from  all  unnecessary  anxiety  as  to  the 
real  views  of  Lord  Derby’s  Government  with  respect  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  by  stating  that  the}7  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  policy  recommended  in  the  despatch  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Guernsey.  If  there  were  reason  to 
suspect  the  Herald  of  having  been  guilty  of  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  verbal  accuracy  in  making  this  uncompromising 
statement,  the  public  mind  might  perhaps  oscillate  into  the 
diametrically  opposite  impression  that  the  Government 
would  be  happy  to  dispose  of  Corfu  and  Paxo  to  Greece, 
and  annex  the  southern  islands  to  England.  But  there  is 
such  a  pleasing  naivete  in  the  puzzled  admission  that  even 
Sir  John  Young  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion  since  the 
date  of  the  purloined  despatch,  pointedly  repudiated  as 
“  infeasible  ”  the  plan  which  his  evil  genius  prompted  him  to 
recommend  in  two,  if  not  three,  successive  years,  that  we 
forbear  to  criticize.  It  is  so  entirely  satisfactoi-y  to  be 
assured  that  the  Government  has  not,  never  had,  and  never 
could  have  had,  any  idea  of  overstepping  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  their  dealings  with  the  Ionian 
Islands,  that  we  are  contented  to  slur  over  the  rather 
stubborn  fact  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Frederic  Elliott,  the  documents  which  obtained  publicity 
through  the  Daily  Hews  were  printed  by  the  Colonial  Office 
for  confidential  use  about  the  17th  of  September  last. 
If  it  be  the  custom  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  print, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  loading  the  library  table  and 
increasing  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Miller’s  custodianship, 
selections  from  the  works  of  Colonial  Governors  consisting 
of  purely  theoretical  speculations  on  international  policy  in 
general,  there  is  less  reason  to  be  surprised  at  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  considering  the  leaden  paper-weights  a  sufficient  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  unlicensed  curiosity  of  any  chance  intruder. 

The  letter  of  introduction  to  Sir  John  Young,  furnished  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  by  the  pen  of  the  distinguished  literary  bai-onet 
who  at  present  adorns  the  Colonial  Office,  and  now  reprinted 
in  the  London  journals  from  the  Corfu  Government  Gazette, 
is  a  singular  State-paper.  No  one  can  accuse  it  of  having 
been  written  without  a  view  to  publication.  We  almost 
expected  to  read  an  announcement  at  the  foot,  that  the 
author’s  right  of  translation  was  strictly  reserved.  But,  if 
we  may  draw  an  inference  from  the  asterisks  which  per¬ 
vade  it  with  an  air  of  deep  and  mingled  meaning,  some 
of  its  details  have  been  cut  out  by  the  severe  taste  of  the 
Ionian  censorship,  as  unfit  for  publication  altogether.  Sir 
John  Young  may  have  been  right  in  restricting  to  a  half¬ 
confidence  the  senators  and  public  of  those  illustrious 
islauds ;  but  it  is  a  serious  disappointment  for  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton’s  admirers  at  home,  to  find  that  the  pages  con¬ 
taining  the  most  startling  disclosures  have  been  torn  out 
of  his  latest  historical  novelette.  When  the  British  people 
have  once  placed  the  right  man  in  the  right  position,  they 
are  anxious  to  sec  “  what  he  wrill  do  with”  his  position  and 
his  powers  ;  and  Sir  Edward  B.  Lytton  is  not  the  man  to 
disappoint  their  laudable  curiosity.  Thirty  years’  service  of 
the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  have  earned  for  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton 
that  national  confidence  which  has  called  upon  him  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  cherished  ideas  in  the  administration  of  our  colonial 
empire.  If  we  did  not  wish  our  Cincinnatus  to  import  into 
his  despatches  and  policy  the  same  graceful  virtues  which 
distinguished  him  while  driving  the  literary  plough,  why  did 
we  call  him  from  the  labours  of  cultivating  a  poetical  and  ro¬ 
mantic  fame?  We  have  placed  on  the  classical  Benia  a  born 
stump-orator,  and  we  should  have  a  right  to  be  disappointed 
if  he  did  not  utter  a  Demosthenic  peroration.  Any  ordinary 
statesman  can  provide  the  department  with  the  substantial 
bread  of  a  colonial  policy  that  will  keep  things  going  ;  but 
Lord  Derby’s  Government  throws  in  the  genius  that  can 
take  a  tragic  pose  plastique,  dance  on  the  classical  tight  rope, 
perform  the  intellectual  gladiator  or  acrobat,  and  celebrate 
in  his  own  person  any  variety  of  the  games  of  the  Circus  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  multitude. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  despatch  from  an  every-day 
point  of  view,  as  indicating  the  sentiments  with  which  her 
Majesty’s  Government  is  animated  towards  the  lonians, 
and  the  judgment  which  prompts  so  melodious  and  full-voiced 
an  expression  of  them,  it  is  not  so  eminently  satisfactory  a 
performance.  It  might  be  all  very  well  to  pamper  an  over¬ 
grown  national  vanity  by  sweet  phrases  and  delicate  flat¬ 
teries,  interfused  in  the  faint  blame  which  a  disappointed 
Colonial  Minister  is  pained  to  feel  it  his  parental  duty  to 


bestow  upon  his  factious  and  troublesome  children,  if  the 
foible  could  be  turned  to  any  useful  account.  If  Sir  Edward 
B.  Lytton  could  make  the  mental  physiognomy  of  the 
lonians  more  like  the  portraits  of  their  alleged  Hellenic 
ancestors,  by  dwelling  upon  the  family  resemblance  that 
ought  to  exist,  he  might  earn  the  surname  of  Lytton  Prome¬ 
theus,  the  bringer-down  of  a  new  Greek  fire  to  men.  If 
their  nationality  were  as  strong,  as  genuine,  and  as  developed 
as  his  despatch  assumes  it  to  be,  the  task  of  England  as  their 
guardian  might  more  legitimately  come  to  an  end.  It  is 
because  their  weaknesses,  vanities,  and  clevernesses  are  all 
those  of  children,  that  we  are  entitled  to  keep  tliam  in  statu 
pupillari,  and  to  stand  between  them  and  the  evils  which 
they  would  suffer  if  we  evacuated  the  Islands  to-morrow. 
We  shall  certainly  not  correct  their  little  vices,  or  diminish 
our  own  inconveniences,  by  harping  exclusively  on  the 
dubious  chords  of  a  pedigree  which  they  have  chosen  to  make 
the  keynote  of  their  antipathies  to  ourselves.  We  must 
deal  with  the  facts  of  to-day,  not  with  the  fictitious  classi- 
cality  of  galvanically  resuscitated  Hellenism  to  which  the 
literary  Baronet  appeals.  By  invoking  the  gods  of  Homer  to 
judge  between  the  Ionian  nation  and  England  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  great  fiction-writer  has  taken  up  a  false 
position  on  a  baseless  plain  of  cloud,  and  the  philosophic 
statesman  has  commenced  an  endless  and  futile  discussion 
with  an  absolute  cessio  principii. 

But  although  the  attempt  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  lonians,  by  showing  them  how  ready  English  scholars 
are  to  allow  and  appreciate  their  claims  to  be  finer  fellows 
than  their  Homeric  forefathers,  is  as  indiscreet  a  shot  as  a 
romance-writer  ever  made  in  Idealizing  the  Beal  by  way  of 
realizing  the  ideal  of  harmonious  government  which  looms 
dimly  before  the  distracted  eyes  of  every  Colonial  Minister — 
and  although  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Homeric  studies  and  reputa¬ 
tion  will  be  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help  in  arriving  at  the 
inferences  which  are  easier  for  hard-headed  English  common- 
sense  than  for  a  subtle  or  speculative  intellect  to  draw7 — it  is 
still  possible  that  the  Government  may  be  driven  to  a  right 
conclusion,  in  spite  of  a  bad  beginning.  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  may  be  pardoned  for  sayiug  all  the  foolish  things 
upon  the  subject  if  the  Cabinet  ultimately  does  a  wise 
one.  Mr.  Guernsey’s  unlicensed  promulgation  of  the  scheme 
which  all  parties  are  now  so  eager  to  repudiate  may  have 
done  something  to  show  the  cards  of  the  Greek  players  as 
well  as  those  of  its  own  inventors.  The  Corfu  representa¬ 
tives  have  not  belied  our  anticipations,  or  the  memory  of 
their  own  performances  of  last  year.  Even  in  the  compelled 
silence  of  the  prorogued  Ionian  Parliament,  they  have  already 
made  audible,  through  a  personal  deputation,  not  a  mere 
refusal  on  the  part  of  Corfu  to  be  more  closely  incorporated 
in  a  foreign  empire,  but  a  demand  to  be  freed  from  the 
foreigner  altogether.  Before  the  discovery  supervenes  that 
their  patriotism  has  been  frighted  with  false  fire,  in  the 
publication  of  a  purely  theoretical  discussion  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  an  entirely  hypothetical  treatment  would  secure 
to  an  imaginary  island  in  the  condition  of  Corfu,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  sufficiently  noisy  demonstration  may  have 
been  made  to  show  indisputably  the  real  character  of  the 
pains  under  which  the  Ionian  State  labours,  even  to  those 
practitioners  who  have  commenced  their  diagnosis  with  a 
highly  artificial  theory  of  their  patient’s  constitution.  An 
honest  appreciation  of  the  single  drift  of  almost  every  alleged 
grievance  and  every  proposed  remedy  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  consideration,  will  do  much  to 
simplify  the  task  of  composing  wliat  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
calls  the  dissensions  of  the  various  “  functional  departments” 
of  the  Ionian  Government. 

The  composition  of  these  differences  in  accordance  with 
the  treatment  prescribed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  is  attain¬ 
able  in  two  ways  only.  The  Colonial  Minister  has  before  him 
(to  use  a  congenial  metaphor)  a  sort  of  choice  of  Hercules. 
Where  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment  are  in  continued  deadlock  and  direct  opposition,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  things  pleasant  by  allowing  each  side  to 
win.  Either  the  Executive  Government  must  become  more 
or  less  the  organ  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  or  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Assembly  must  be  so  modified  as  to  be  less  of  a 
paralysing  check  upon  the  action  of  the  executive.  Any 
clever  Ionian,  with  a  smattering  of  history,  will  produce  as 
many  plans  insuring  the  removal  of  all  difficulties  by  a  move 
in  the  first  direction  as  Mr.  Gladstone  may  choose  to  order. 
But  whatever  variation  of  responsibility  to  the  Assembly 
might  be  adopted  would  infallibly  destroy  the  power  yet  re¬ 
maining  to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  by  morally  nulli- 
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fving  his  veto.  Placed  in  the  condition  of  a  mere  military 
occupier,  and  exacting  a  tribute  for  an  undesired  occupation, 
England  would  be  more  contemptible,  and  if  possible  moie 
unpopular,  than  she  is  at  present.  The  snake  of  a  spurious 
nationality  would  be  scotched,  not  killed,  ana  would  rise 
upon  our  classical  Colonial  Minister  like  a  renewed  Hydra. 

Few  Ionians  will  have  the  moral  courage  to  advise  the 
opposite  course,  which  yet  many  of  the  most  honest  among 
them  know  to  be  the  wise  one.  A  plausible  cl7  wllj  je 
loudly  raised  in  the  Islands  and  on  the  Continent  if  England 
should  have  the  firmness  to  commit  an  apparent  incon¬ 
sistency,  by  depriving  her  dependency  of  liberal  institu¬ 
tions  of  which  the  present  form  is  unsuitable  and  injurious 
to  both  sides.  It  is  only  too  much  to  be  feared  that  a  lory 
Government,  existing  on  sufferance  as  long  as  it  passes 
ultra- Liberal  measures,  will  be  shy  of  encountering  a  similar 
cry,  which  may  be  raised  for  party  purposes  in  England. 

A  CHANNEL  FLEET. 

WE  did  not  need  the  solemn  warning  of  M.  BE  Monta¬ 
lembert  to  impress  us  with  the  gravity  of  the 
dangers  with  which  England  is  surrounded.  We  are  told 
that  she  is  isolated  in  Europe,  because  she  is  at  once  envied 
and  detested.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  a  fault  which  we  are  not 
prepared  to  repair— it  is  a  misfortune  for  which  we  cannot 
consent  to  adopt  the  remedies  which  are  pressed  upon  us. 

If  it  is  our  good  fortune  which  is  envied,  we  cannot  seek  in 
voluntary  disaster  a  refuge  against  malice.  If  it  is  our  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  hated,  we  cannot  conciliate  by  their  aban¬ 
donment  the  goodwill  to  which  it  seems  we  are  disentitled 
by  fidelity  to  our  faith  and  to  our  freedom.  If  it  be  true 
(as  for  aught  we  know  it  may  be)  that  England  is  isolated, 
the  situation  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  new  in  her  history 
—  still  less  that  is  discouraging.  She  has  been  isolated 
when  her  enemies  were  more  powerful  than  any  which  can 
now  be  arrayed  against  her — when  her  resources  were  less 
ample  than  those  of  which  she  can  now  dispose.  There  is 
no  single  Power  which  can  be  as  formidable  to  her  now.  as 
Spain  was  in  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  no  possible 
coalition  that  can  equal  the  combination  which  Napo¬ 
leon  had  marshalled  against  her  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit.  Isolation  is  not  necessarily  weakness.  If  the.neces- 
sities  which  it  imposes  are  adequately  understood,  it  may 
prove  in  the  end  the  most  substantial  strength.  A  great 
country  which  is  isolated  needs  but  one  thing  it  must  be 
perpetually  prepared. 

Admitting  that  England  is  isolated,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
if  she  is  prepared.  That  she  has  great  resources  is  un¬ 
questionable.  That  she  can  sustain  with  comparative  ease 
the  burden  of  a  long  and  expensive  war  has  been  lately 
sufficiently  proved.  That  in  the  quality  of  her  race 
she  has  not  degenerated,  the  experience  of  the  Indian 
mutiny  may  satisfy  us.  But  this  is  not  to  be  pre¬ 
pared.  The  strongest  man  may  be  overpowered  by  sur¬ 
prise,  as  Agamemnon  was  slaughtered  in  his  bath  by  the 
adulterer.  This  is  certainly  not  the  moment  when  we.  can 
venture  to  sleep  without  our  arms.  We  are  invited,  it  is 
true,  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in  the  French  alliance.  If  by 
the  French  alliance  is  intended  that  amicable  relation  which 
exists  between  the  Governments  of  two  countries  which  are  at 
peace,  we  respect  the  French  alliance  not  less  than  those 
who  are  the  professed  sycophants  of  the  ruler  of  France. 
But  if  it  means  more  than  this — if  it  implies  a  more 
intimate  relation,  founded  upon  community  of  sympathies 
and  identity  of  interests— then  we  say,  without  reserve, 
that  tlie  continuance  of  such  an  alliance  (if  indeed  it 
ever  existed)  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  the  foundation  of 

English  policy.  . 

The  trial  of  M.  de  Montalembert  was  not  so  much  the 
cause  as  the  occasion  which  revealed  the.  profound  gulf 
that  separates  the  sentiments  and  the  principles  of  the  two 
nations.  The  more  the  apologists  of  Louis  Napoleon  suc¬ 
ceed  in  identifying  the  sympathies  of  the  French  people  with 
the  policy  of  his  Government,  the  more  they  tend  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  irreconcileable  are  those  sympathies  with  the  in¬ 
stincts  and  the  convictions  of  the  English  nation.  The  French, 
people,  say  the  Emperor’s  friends,  are  profoundly  indifferent 
to  the  principles  which  were  violated  in  the  Montalembert 
prosecution.  But  the  English  people  are  not  indifferent- 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  class  of  English  society  which 
has  not  been  deeply  and  painfully  moved  by  proceedings 
which  have  shocked  and  outraged  their  moral  sense.  The 
fine  speeches  of  Lord  Derby,  the  private  visits  of  Lord 


Palmerston  cannot  remove  this  radical  and  fundamental 
contrariety.  They  cannot,  by  palaver  or  grimace,  bridge 
over  the  chasm  which  divides  the  interests  and  the 
feelings  of  a  people  who  are  proud  of  their  freedom,  from 
those  of  a  nation  which  is  contented  to  wallow  in  the  sty 
of  Imperialism.  What  is  wanting  to  the.  French  alliance  is 
the  idem  velle  utqve  idem  nolle,  which  is  the  only  sound 
foundation  of  mutual  co-operation.  In  the  sense  which  its 
admirers  attribute  to  it,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
French  alliance  at  this  moment  does  not  exist. 

We  may  be  asked,  “  If  the  fact  be  so,  what  need  to  pro¬ 
claim  it,  and  why  exaggerate,  by  publishing,  an  incompati¬ 
bility  which,  if  inevitable,  is  still  to  be  regretted  V  We 
admit  the  force  of  the  appeal,  and  we  are  prepared  to  reply 
to  it.  We  insist  on  the  hollowness  of  the  alliance,  because 
we  are  painfully  impressed  with  the  mischiefs  and  dangers 
which  may  result  from  a  blind  and  foolish  confidence  in 
its  stability.  It  is  because  we  are  convinced  that  the  per¬ 
sons  who  are  charged  with  the  defence  of  t.he  country  are 
not  prepared  for  the  consequences  of  a  breach  in  our  relations 
with  France,  that  we  hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  the  first,  im¬ 
portance  to  insist  on  the  precariousness  of  these  relations. 

It  is  idle  to  say,  “  Oh,  things  will  go  on  very  well  ii  you 
will  only  leave  them  alone.”  No  man  who  is  not  either  sunk 
in  sloth,  distracted  by  fear,  or  blinded  by  prejudice,  can  fail 
to  see  that  things,  however  much  they  may  be  left  alone, 
are  not  going  on  very  well.  It  is  the  old  cry  of  “  Peace, 
peace  !”  while  there  is  no  peace.  But  fine  words,  as  we 
know  they  butter  no  parsnips,  so  we  may  be  very  sure  they 
hoodwink  no  Emperors. 

A  breach  with  France  may  not  happen  this  year,  noi 
even  the  next  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen 
to-morrow.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  very  certain— that 
when  it  does  come,  it  will  come  by  surprise.  There  is  no 
public  opinion  in  France  to  warn  us  of  the  storm  which 
is  brewing.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  most  opportune 
moment  will  be  chosen  by  a  man  of  great  sagacity, 
great  firmness,  and  unfathomable  perfidy.  The  arguments 
which  are  employed  to  dispel  the  force  of  these  piesenti- 
ments  are  foolish,  even  beyond  the  folly  of  Mr.  Bright. 
We  are  asked  whether  we  suppose  the  French  to  be  a 
nation  of  brigands.  We  suppose  nothing  of  the  sort,  but 
we  are  very  sure  that  the  French  nation  will  not  be  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  occasion.  Yet  the  assurance  on  which  our 
j  good  easy  patriots  rely  is  tlie  loyalty  and  good  faith  of  t  le 
1  man  who  surprised  French  society,  and  took  a  whole  nation 
by  the  throat,  on  the  night  of  the  second  of  December. 

In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  m  the 
present  state  of  feeling  between  the  English  people  and  tne 
French  Government,  the  country  has  a  right  to  ask  the 
men  who  administer  our  affairs,  what  would  be  oiu 
position  if  to-morrow  we  found  it  necessary  to  act  indepen 
dently  of  France,  or  if  the  ruler  of  France  should  think  fit 
to  act  hostilely  towards  us.  Let  no  man  delude  himself  into 
the  belief  that  this  question  is  one  which  is.  in  itself  chime¬ 
rical  or  necessarily  remote.  What  happened  in  the  Tagus  iast 
month  may  happen  in  the  Thames  next  week.  We  have  seen 
how  slight  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel  is  sufficient,  and  liow  short  is 
the  warning  which  is  vouchsafed.  Hitherto  the  alliance  has  an¬ 
swered  the  purpose  of  Louis  Napoleon,  just  as  the  Bepublic 
and  the  Constitution  answered  his  purpose  till  Ins  power  was 
about  to  expire.  How  far  we  may  be  from  the  moment  when 
he  may  judge  that  it  has  ceased  to  serve  his  turn,  no  man  can 
tell.  It  is  certainly  no  unimportant  question  to  ask  what 
will  be  our  position  if  that  contingency  should  suddenly 
arise.  We  regret  to  say  that,  at  this  moment,  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  profoundly  unsatisfactory.  There  lias  been 
for  the  last  year  much  talk  of  a  Channel  Fleet  j  but  at  this 
moment,  Channel  Fleet  there  is  none  that  deserves  the  name. 
The  dockyards,  it  is  true,  are  full  of  the  hulls  winch  supplied 
the  fleets  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  In  our  naval 
architecture,  whether  in  respect  of  the  excellence  of  our 
models,  the  perfection  of  the  equipment,  or  the  rapidity 
of  production,  we  believe  the  English  dockyards  are  without 
rivals.  But  this  is  not  what  we  want.  We  want  our  house 
insured,  and  it  is  nothing  that  we  have  plenty  of  money  in 
the  bank  if  the  premiums  are  not  paid.  We  can  have  no 
security  while  we  have  no  home  fleet,  and  we  have  no  home 
fleet  because  we  have  no  sailors.  We  speak  on  the  higlies 
authority  when  we  say  that,  with  a  fortnight  s  warning,  we 
could  not  collect  at  Spithead  five  lme-of-battle  ships  su 
cientlv  manned  to  fight  their  guns.  In  less Fan  halfthat 
time  Louis  Napoleon  could  place  double  that  number  of 
ships,  fully  equipped,  in  the  Channel. 
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Let  us  gravely  consider  tlie  significance  of  these  two 
facts.  Men  may  differ  as  to  the  probability  or  improbability 
of  a  French  invasiou.  We  don’t  stop  to  discuss  that  ques¬ 
tion  now,  because  the  invasion  of  England  ought  not  to  be 
a  question  of  probability ;  yet  can  any  man  venture  to  say 
that  at  this  moment  it  is  an  impossibility?  With  a  railroad 
to  Cherbourg,  with  a  great  fleet  always  in  readiness,  and  the 
crews  in  perpetual  disponibilite,  the  attempt  is  one  which 
the  French  at  least  do  not  think  by  any  means  hopeless. 
Why  are  we  to  encourage  them  by  our  carelessness  in  this 
delusion — if  indeed  it  be  a  delusion — when  it  is  in  our  power, 
at  a  cost  wholly  insignificant,  to  put  the  very  idea  of  its  pos¬ 
sibility  out  of  their  heads  ?  Ten  or  twelve  line-of-battle  ships 
always  fit  for  action  in  the  Channel  would  go  far  to  make 
the  shores  of  England  as  inaccessible  to  a  French  army 
as  the  moon  itself.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  force,  the 
landing  of  a  single  regiment  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  most 
critical  experiment.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  insure  at  so  slight 
a  premium  against  so  frightful  a  risk  ?  The  cost  would  be 
just  the  difference  between  the  expense  of  keeping  the  same 
number  of  ships  in  ordinary,  and  maintaining  them  in  com¬ 
mission  at  Spithead  or  in  Plymouth  Sound.  We  wonder  what 
fractional  part  such  a  sum  would  form  of  the  amount  yearly 
paid  to  insure  domestic  property  against  fire.  It  would  be 
probably  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  duty  which  is  paid  on 
the  tobacco  we  consume.  Yet  this  is  the  frightful  extrava¬ 
gance  against  which  Mr.  Bright  so  frantically  warns  us. 
W  e  keep  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  to  protect  Malta.  We 
have  a  squadron  in  the  Chinese  Seas,  on  the  West  India 
station,  and  in  the  Pacific.  Why  is  England  alone  to 
be  undefended  ?  Is  it  that  the  interests  which  we  have  in 
our  own  soil  are  less  precious,  or  that  the  dangers  which 
menace  us  are  more  distant  ? 

But  it  is  not  the  danger  of  invasion  alone  which  presses. 
The  affair  of  Lisbon  has  made  it  very  evident  that  the  question 
has  already  arisen  whether  England  can  have  a  policy  in 
Europe  independent  of  the  will  of  France.  Without  in¬ 
vading  England,  the  superiority  of  the  French  naval  force  in 
the  Channel  may- — and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it 
does — at  this  moment  paralyse  the  policy  of  England.  [Take, 
for  example,  the  affair  of  the  Charles  et  Georcjes.  Suppose  the 
case  had  been  such — as  may  have  been,  or  certainly,  in  some 
other  case,  may  be — that  England  was  bound  in  honour  and 
in  duty  to  interfere  in  favour  of  an  independent  State  ex¬ 
posed  to  armed  coercion,  to  what  purpose  would  it  be  that 
she  should  say  to  France,  “You  shall  not  bombard  Lisbon,” 
if  the  Emperor  can  always  reply,  “  You  shall  not  sail  out  of 
“Portsmouth.”  Yet  that — let  Secretaries  of  State  envelope 
the  fact  in  what  fine  periphrases  they  please — is  at  this 
moment  the  true  diplomatic  situation.  It  is  from  this 
situation,  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  a  great  country, 
as  well  as  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  a  free 
nation,  that  public  opinion  ought  to  demand  from  the 
Government  deliverance  and  security.  We  have  shown 
that  the  remedy  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  public  burthens  should  be  at  all 
increased.  For  the  money  which  is  annually  expended  on  that 
utterly  valueless  force,  the  uuembodied  militia,  would  maintain 
a  fleet  which  would  absolutely  assure  the  safety  of  the  country 
— a  result  which  the  most  sanguine  admirers  of  the  militia 
could  hardly  promise  us.  But,  cost  what  it  may,  the  end  is 
one  for  which  no  expense  would  be  too  great.  The  lovers 
of  peace  are  those  who  ought  most  to  desire  the  only  security 
which,  in  making  the  prospects  of  a  war  desperate,  would 
diminish  the  temptation  to  engage  in  it.  The  present  defence- 
lessncss  of  England  is  a  positive  encouragement  to  aggression. 
We  are  acting  like  an  unarmed  traveller,  who,  by  displaying 
at  once  his  wealth  and  his  feebleness,  suggests  the  idea  of 
spoliation  to  the  robber.  There  is  no  saying  what  bloodshed 
may  be  saved  if  it  is  made  perfectly  obvious  that  to  attack 
England  is  not  only  difficult  but  impossible. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  hold  the  immediate  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  fleet  of  adequate  force,  which  shall  be  prepared 
at  any  moment  to  assure,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt, 
the  safety  of  the  English  coast  and  the  independent  action 
of  English  policy,  to  be  the  first  and  cardinal  necessity 
of  the  time.  We  feel  very  confident  that  neither  on  the 
part  of  the  English  public  nor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  any  Government  want  support  or  encouragement  in 
carrying  out  so  essential  a  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
country  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Government  shall 
not  be  wanting  in  applying  without  delay  the  resources 
which  the  English  nation  is  only  anxious  to  place  at  then- 
disposal. 


LORD  DERBY  OX  SARAWAK. 

O  a  foreigner  who  believes,  as  all  foreigners  do,  in  the 
grasping  rapacity  of  Great  Britain,  it  must  appear 
rather  remarkable  that  two  of  the  most  prominent  topics 
of  political  discussion  at  this  moment  are  the  abandonment 
of  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  rejection  of  the  dependency 
of  Sarawak,  which  Sir  James  Brooke  has  offered  to  his 
country.  The  High  Commissioner  who  was  appointed  to 
administer  a  British  Protectorate  in  the  Mediterranean  has 
just  been  accidentally  detected  in  a  project  for  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  his  unruly  Republic ;  and  the  Prime  Minister  has 
now  solemnly  announced  his  opinion  that  Great  Britain  has 
too  many  colonies  and  dependencies  already,  and  his  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  increase  the  number  by  accepting  one  of  the 
most  valuable  commercial  and  naval  positions  to  be  found 
in  the  China  Seas.  We  are  not  much  given  to  filibustering 
aspirations,  nor  have  we  any  desire  to  see  fresh  India's 
brought  under  our  sway  by  fair  means  or  foul ;  but  we  are 
weak  enough  to  believe  that  England  derives  some  benefit 
from  the  commanding  positions  which  she  holds  in  almost 
e\  ery  sea,  and  that  the  possession  of  Sarawak  would  go  far 
to  compensate  for  the  deplorable  policy  which  handed  over 
Java  to  the  selfish  dominion  of  the  Dutch. 

I  he  shallowest  cant  becomes  serious  when  a  Minister 
adopts  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  not  be  expected 
from  a  Government  which  regards  our  colonies  as  expensive 
nuisances,  and  our  numerous  dependencies  as  sources  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  Perhaps  the  next  pil— 
feiei  who  prowls  about  the  Colonial  Office  will  find  printed 
foi  private  circulation  an  ingenious  proposal  to  give  up 
Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  hand  over  Malta  to  our  faithful  ally 
the  Emperor  of  France.  But  the  value  of  Sarawak  to 
this  country  does  not  depend  upon  any  theory  about  the 
importance  of  colonial  possessions.  Let  Lord  Derby,  if  he 
pleases,  despise  the  influence  and  prestige,  and  the  thousand 
indirect  advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  colonial 
empire,  and  acknowledge  only  those  gains  which  can  be 
measured,  and  weighed,  and  counted.  There  are  immediate 
tangible  profits  to  be  made  out  of  the  possession  of  Sarawak, 
which  are  quite  sufficient  to  mark  it  as  a  most  desirable 
acquisition.  Commercial  men  have  seen  this  quickly  enough, 
and  all  the  great  centres  of  industry  have  joined  with  one 
accord  in  petitioning  the  Government  to  accept  the  boon 
which  is  offered  to  it.  If  we  put  all  sentiment  aside,  and 
say  nothing  for  a  moment  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
faith  and  honour  of  the  country  are  already  tacitly  pledged  to 
Sir  James  Brooke,  the  dry  commercial  facts  which  the  recent 
deputation  produced  in  vain  before  Lord  Derby  are  enough 
to  dissipate  every  doubt.  Telegraphic  communication  with 
China  has  become  a  necessity,  unless  we  are  always  to  depend 
on  Russian  courtesy  for  the  transmission  of  diplomatic  news 
from  Pekin  and  commercial  intelligence  from  the  Chinese 
ports.  With  Sarawak  in  our  hands  as  a  repeating  station, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  extending  the  Indian 
telegraph  to  Canton.  Without  such  a  position,  the 
attempt  would  only  not  be  hopeless  because  no  en¬ 
gineering  enterprise  can  be  called  so  in  these  days,  but  the 
difficulties  would  be  sufficiently  increased  to  delay  any 
project  of  the  kind  in  all  probability  for  many  years.  We 
believe  that  a  Company  already  exists  which  proposes  to 
lay  telegraphic  cables  both  to  Australia  and  to  Canton, 
and  if  Sarawak  remains  in  British  hands  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  This  alone 
would  be  almost  conclusive  in  favour  of  Sir  James  Brooke’s 
proposition,  but  there  is  another  item  of  still  greater  im¬ 
portance.  Every  year  the  number  of  steam-ships  in  the 
Easterns  Seas  is  increasing,  and  all  the  coal  they  burn  Inis, 
till  lately,  been  shipped  from  England,  and  carried  half  round 
the  globe  to  Singapore.  Mr.  Coulson,  a  member  of  the 
deputation,  assured  Lord  Derby  that  he  had  just  returned 
from  working  a  newly  discovered  coalfield,  in  the  territories 
of  Rajah  Brooke,  3000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  coal  as  good  as  much  that  is  raised  in  Durham. 

Lord  Derby’s  only  answer  to  these  facts,  which  the  depu¬ 
tation  pressed  upon  him,  was,  that  he  doubted  whether  the 
country  was  worth  the  price  that  was  asked  for  it,  and  the 
cost  of  its  maintenance.  The  price  is  merely  the  repayment 
of  the  private  fortune  which  Sir  James  Brooke  has  sunk  in 
his  Eastern  dominions,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Government  is  now  exactly  nothing,  inasmuch  as  the  revenue, 
which  already  reaches  15,000?.,  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  or¬ 
dinary  expenditure.  That  it  would  be  more  costly  as  a 
British  colony  is  probable  enough  ;  but  the  most  extravagant 
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estimate  that  can  be  formed  of  the  expenditure  would  be  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  a  telegraph  station  that  will  secure 
our  communications  with  China,  and  a  coal-field  on  the 
highway  of  our  Eastei’n  steamers.  After  a  few  years,  indeed, 
there  need  be  no  expenditure  at  all,  for  Sarawak  promises 
soon  to  be  able  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  most  lavish 
government.  Lord  Derby,  however,  refused  to  see  this.  He 
would  no  more  admit  that  Sarawak  was  a  thriving  settle¬ 
ment  than  a  dealer,  who  is  asked  to  buy  a  horse,  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  animal  has  any  good  points  about  him.  But  a 
little  territory,  only  just  reclaimed  from  piracy  and  head¬ 
stealing,  which,  in  ten  years,  has  increased  its  exports 
from  30,000 1.  to  300,000 1.,  would  not  be  without  com¬ 
mercial  promise,  even  if  it  did  not  contain  the  mineral 
wealth  which  Sarawak  is  known  to  possess.  It 
would  be  premature  now  to  discuss  the  doubts  which 
the  Premier  threw  out  as  to  the  Rajah’s  power  to 
cede  the  territory  to  the  British  Crown.  It  is  early 
enough  to  investigate  the  title  when  the  purchaser  has  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that  the  property  is  worth  buying  ;  and  if  there 
be,  as  alleged,  any  feudal  character  about  Sir  J ames  Brooke’s 
tenure,  there  would  probably  be  little  difficulty  in  inducing 
the  Sultan  of  Borneo  to  ratify  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
absolute  sovereignty.  We  purposely  abstain,  also,  from 
dwelling  011  the  cruel  inconsistency  with  which  Sir  James 
Brooke  has  been  treated.  For  years  after  he  first  esta¬ 
blished  himself  in  Borneo,  he  was  encouraged  in  every  way 
to  rely  on  the  support  of  England.  British  ships  joined  in 
his  expeditions  against  the  pirates  who  plundered  his  terri¬ 
tory.  The  authority  of  the  Sarawak  Courts  of  Law  over 
British  subjects  was  officially  recognised ;  and  when  Sir 
James  Brooke  came  to  this  country,  to  invite  the  assistance 
of  English  missionaries  and  colonists,  his  enterprise  was 
sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  the  honour  and  official  rank 
which  the  Queen  was  advised  to  bestow  upon  him.  It  was 
on  the  faith  that  the  protection  of  England  would  not  be 
withdrawn,  that  colonists  risked  their  lives  and  their  capital 
in  the  enterprise  ;  and  now  that  Sir  James  Brooke  is  pro¬ 
strated  by  sickness,  and  his  distant  dominions  endangered 
by  the  shock  of  our  China  war,  Lord  Derby  discovers 
that  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  is  a  mere  private  individual 
who  has  eugaged  in  a  speculation  half  commercial  and 
half  political,  and  that  there  are  grave  inconveniences  in 
sanctioning  such  undertakings.  Fifteen  years  ago,  England 
might  without  dishonour  have  held  such  language  to  Sir 
James  Brooke,  but  it  is  over  late  to  think  of  the  inconvenience 
so  long  after  the  precedent  has  been  established.  But  with¬ 
out  pressing  considerations  of  this  kind,  it  is  enough  to  take 
the  lowest  ground,  and  to  regard  the  proposal,  as  Lord  Derby 
avowedly  did,  as  a  mere  unsentimental  matter  of  business — 
just  a  question  whether  the  balance  of  advantages  over  dis¬ 
advantages,  is,  or  is  not,  in  favour  of  accepting  the  sovereignty 
of  Sarawak.  O11  such  a  question,  the  opinion  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow  may 
deserve  as  much  consideration  as  the  dictum  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  likely  to  change  its  policy  in  this  matter  with  the 
facility  of  concession  which  it  has  so  often  exhibited;  but  as 
their  exacting  ally,  Mr.  Bright,  has,  though  on  very  different 
grounds,  ranged  himself  among  the  opponents  of  Sir  James 
Brooke,  the  Ministry  will  perhaps  hold  to  their  present 
opinions,  and  allow  the  acquisition  of  Sarawak  as  a  British 
dependency  to  be  reserved  for  Lord  Derby’s  successor  in  office. 


PROSPECTS  OF  WAR. 

4  CURIOUS  controversy  has  lately  arisen  as  to  the  pro- 
bability  of  a  Continental  war  in  the  spring.  The 
French  papers  disclaim,  with  alarming  earnestness,  projects 
which  seem  to  be  imputed  to  their  Government.  Austrian 
writers  murmur  against  the  restless  ambition  of  France,  ant 
Sardinian  patriots  naturally  do  their  utmost  to  create  or  to 
inflame  the  animosities  which  may  tend  to  separate  their 
neighbours.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  fire  to  ac¬ 
count  for  so  much  smoke  ;  but  the  uncertainty,  which  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  warlike  rumour,  is  in  itself  a  serious 
evil.  English  politicians,  though  they  are  accused  of  fomenting 
every  quarrel  which  breaks  out  in  Europe,  are  for  once 
utterly  puzzled  and  surprised.  Who  are  to  be  the  belligerents' 
What  are  they  to  fight  about  1  And  why  should  they  select 
the  present  time  for  picking  a  quarrel  1  Questions  such  as 
these  serve  at  least  to  prove  the  absence  of  English  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  plot.  The  rumour  in  its  more  definite  form 
points  to  an  invasion  of  Lombardy  by  the  combined  forces 


of  Sardinia  and  of  France,  and  it  is  further  suggested  that 
Russia  would  simultaneously  paralyse  Austria  by  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  forces  on  the  Galician  frontier,  and  in  case  of  need 
by  the  encouragement  of  disturbances  in  Hungary.  It  is 
assumed  that  prudence,  and  jealousy  of  Austria,  would  ensure 
the  neutrality  of  Prussia,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
sympathies  of  England  with  Italy  would  modify  the  national 
inclination  to  oppose  the  aggrandizement  of  France.  If 
Napoleon  III.  is  rash  enough  to  consider  that  it  is  for  his 
interest  to  go  to  war,  no  combination  of  enemies,  of  allies,  and 
of  neutrals,  could  offer  him  a  fairer  prospect  of  success,  and 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to 
je  disturbed  by  a  wanton  aggression.  Mythological  critics 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  most  plausible  legends  by  their 
inherent  symmetry  and  probability  ;  and  when  an  ingenious 
speculator  ha3  devised  a  promising  game,  he  takes  but  a  trifling 
step  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  played  accordingly.  In 
council  and  action  there  is  fortunately  a  longer  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  conception  of  a  scheme  as  possible  and  its  prac¬ 
tical  accomplishment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  vague  hopes  of  French  inter¬ 
vention  are  prevalent  in  Northern  Italy,  or  that  correspond¬ 
ing  uneasiness  is  felt  on  the  German  side  of  the  Alps.  The 
Austrian  Military  Gazette  has  discovered  a  menace  to  Lom¬ 
bardy  in  the  negotiations  between  France  and  Switzerland 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Valley  of  Dappes,  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Jura.  At  this  point  the  Canton  of  Vaud  pro¬ 
jects  with  an  acute  angle  into  the  adjacent  territory  of 
France,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  pass  would  shorten  by 
some  miles  the  passage  between  the  neighbouring  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Jura  and  the  Ain.  The  Vienna  journal  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  proximity  of  France  to 
Geneva  would  be  in  any  manner  affected  by  the  success  of 
this  infinitesimal  negotiation.  The  French  frontier  has 
always  approached  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  city,  and 
the  railway,  by  which  troops  would  ordinarily  be  despatched, 
leaves  the  disputed  valley  far  to  the  left.  At  the  worst, 
Switzerland  and  Piedmont  are  interposed  between  the  passes 
of  the  Jura  and  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  so  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  of  invasion  would  correspond  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  cutting  off  the  angle  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
at  Rodhill,  in  a  journey  from  Dover  to  Glasgow. 

Other  grounds  for  the  existing  alarm  are  less  imaginary. 
The  Austrians  are  naturally  irritated  by  the  blustering  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Parisian  journals  ;  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  is 
reported,  though  on  questionable  authority,  to  have  warned 
his  officers  at  a  recent  review  to  be  in  readiness  if  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  smelling  powder  in  the  spring.  It 
is  reasonably  assumed  that  his  Government  would  not  pro¬ 
voke  a  collision  with  Austria  without  previous  assurances  / 
of  the  immediate  support  of  France.  The  contingent  assis¬ 
tance,  however,  which  makes  Sardinia  formidable,  renders  her 
policy  dependent  on  the  convenience  of  her  indispensable 
ally.  Whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  the  Emperor,  he  will 
certainly  not  commit  to  a  minor  Power  the  responsibility 
of  commencing  a  war  which  may  probably  become  European. 

A  declaration  of  hostilities  at  Turin  would  be  virtually 
dated  from  Paris,  and  friends  and  enemies  would  look  to 
France  as  the  undoubted  principal  in  the  war.  The  most 
marked  indication  of  hostile  purposeson  thepart  of  theFrench 
Government  consists  in  the  silent  increase  of  the  numbers 
of  the  army  by  the  full  quota  of  the  conscription  of  1 857.  It  is 
uncertain,  however, whether  the  augmentation  is  a  precaution, 
a  menace,  or  a  result  of  the  Imperial  fancy  for  playing  with 
soldiers.  All  crowned  heads  seem  to  be  affected  with  a 
mania  for  drilling  and  reviewing,  and  the  French  army, 
as  the  most  complete  of  military  playthings,  constantly 
requires  fresh  improvements  and  additions.  When  a  member 
of  the  Yacht  Club  lengthens  his  vessel  or  alters  her  rig,  it  is 
always  doubtful  whether  he  is  projecting  a  cruise  to  America, 
or  merely  indulging  his  taste  for  naval  architecture. 

The  real  danger,  whether  it  is  great  or  small,  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  inseparable  from  the  position  of  Austria  in  Italy. 
There  is  no  other  direction  in  which  an  aggressive  Power 
could  direct  its  forces  without  the  risk  of  provoking  the 
general  resistance  of  Europe.  In  other  quarters,  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Austria  would  be  guaranteed  by  England,  but  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  Lombardy  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  could  scarcely 
fail  to  meet  with  popular  approval.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  commencement  of  an  unnecessary  war 
would  conduce  to  the  interest  of  Sardinia  or  of  France.  The 
weaker  ally  might  overrun  and  possibly  retain  Northern 
Italy,  but  the  King  would  inevitably  lose  the  most  ancient 
possession  of  his  house.  Lamartine  declared,  on  be- 
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half  of  the  Republic,  in  1848,  that  France  would  not 
allow  Sardinia  to  become  a  Power  of  the  first  rank 
without  securing  to  herself  the  material  guarantee  of 
Savoy,  and  the  heir  of  Napoleon  is  not  likely  to  be 
more  disinterested  or  less  ostensibly  patriotic  than  the 
sentimental  orator.  The  King  of  Sardinia  is  a  manly 
and  resolute  Prince,  who  would  never  willingly  post¬ 
pone  the  interests  of  his  country  to  the  policy  of  foreigners  ; 
but  in  a  contest  with  Austria,  conducted  by  the  aid  of  a 
French  alliance,  he  must  sink  into  an  auxiliary  who  would 
be  dependent  during  the  war,  and  who  might  perhaps  not 
be  consulted  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that,  after  a  doubtful  campaign,  the  more  powerful 
confederate  might  relinquish  the  acquisitions  of  Sardinia  on 
condition  of  retaining  his  own.  From  the  dawn  of  modern 
history,  Italy  has  suffered  from  German  oppression,  but  it 
has  never  been  helped  to  independence  or  to  pi’osperity  by 
the  emulous  interference  of  France. 

The  imprudence  of  a  warlike  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government  is  still  more  obvious.  Notwithstanding 
the  encouraging  array  of  allies  and  neutrals,  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  strife  is  always  like  the  letting  out  of  waters.  The 
first  step  of  a  French  soldier  over  the  frontier  would  put  an 
end  to  the  English  alliance,  and  terminate  the  internal  jea¬ 
lousies  of  the  German  States.  Prussia  might  remain  passive 
from  a  fear  of  being  crushed  between  France  and  Russia, 
but  her  armies  would  assemble  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Poland,  and  the  wishes  of  the  population  would  be 
unanimously  favourable  to  Austria.  During  the  troubles  of 
1848,  Germany,  though  divided  on  all  other  questions,  felt  a 
common  sympathy  in  the  struggles  and  victories  of  Ra- 
detzky  ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  if  Charles  Albert 
had  ventured  to  blockade  Trieste,  the  Frankfort  Government 
was  ready  to  declare  war  and  to  reinforce  Austria  with  the 
whole  Federal  army.  The  same  national  feeling  might  oiler 
serious  impediments  to  the  success  of  a  French  expedition  in 
Italy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  obvious  complica¬ 
tions  which  must  result  from  the  relations  of  the  Papal  and 
Imperial  Governments.  Rome,  while  it  exists  under  the 
Protectorate  of  France,  is  the  open  and  cordial  ally  of 
Austria  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  the  Pope  is  secure  from  a 
repetition  of  the  treatment  which  his  predecessor  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  namesake  experienced  from  the  First  Napoleon.  A 
French  Commander  in  Italy  would  have  to  raise  up  Lom¬ 
bardy  with  one  hand,  while  he  kept  down  the  Legations  with 
the  other,  and  native  patriots  would  be  puzzled  by  a  libe¬ 
rator  who  was  forced  by  domestic  considerations  to  maintain 
the  weakest  and  the  worst  of  Italian  Governments.  It  is 
fortunate  that  in  modern  times  war  is  the  most  difficult  and 
the  most  unprofitable  of  undertakings.  The  expense,  the 
danger,  and  the  odium  of  the  project  vaguely  imputed  to 
France  more  than  outweigh  the  possible  advantages  which 
might  seein  to  countenance  the  recent  rumours. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  PRUSSIA. 

rpHE  prospects  of  Constitutional  Government  in  Prussia 
-l  are  perhaps  not  the  less  hopeful  on  account  of  the 
anomalies  which  disturb  the  inauguration  of  a  Parliamentary 
system.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the  Prince 
Regent  himself  have  issued  public  manifestoes  for  the  express 
purpose  of  denouncing  all  exaggerated  anticipations,  and  the 
inconsistency  of  these  documents  with  English  notions  of 
freedom  may  probably  furnish  a  negative  test  of  their 
conformity  with  Prussian  opinion.  The  phenomenon  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  with  Ministerial  responsibility, 
appearing  in  any  foreign  country,  would  be  a  sufficient  proof 
that  liberty  had  only  been  introduced  as  an  exotic  ;  for  the 
native  growth  will  always  be  modified  by  the  climate,  the  soil, 
and  the  character  of  the  preceding  crop.  The  Regent,  in 
language  which  is  probably  intelligible  to  his  countrymen,  an¬ 
nounces  that  in  the  improvements  which  are  to  be  introduced 
there  must  be  no  question  of  breaking  with  the  Past,  and  he 
might  have  added  that,  whatever  may  be  the  intention  of 
Reformers,  the  Past  cannot  be  broken  with.  The  legislators 
of  the  French  Revolution  endeavoured  to  reverse  and  con¬ 
tradict  all  principles  which  they  found  in  operation,  but 
they  confirmed  and  strengthened  the  centralization  which 
had  been  the  bane  of  the  Monarchy,  and  they  forgot 
to  provide  those  securities  for  personal  freedom  which 
none  of  their  successors  have  attempted  to  supply.  The 
Prince  of  Prussia  wisely  desires  to  connect  the  innova¬ 
tions  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  with  the  historical 


institutions  of  the  State,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  should  use  language  which  Englishmen  may  regard  as 
involving  unseemly  dictation  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
That  practical  freedom  may  take  root,  it  is  above  all  things 
desirable  that  the  Chambers  should  acquire  the  habit  of  acting 
harmoniously  with  the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
making  their  own  co-operation  indispensable.  The  Parlia¬ 
ments  which  passed  bills  of  attainder  and  confiscation  at  the 
command  of  Henry  YIII.  were  unconsciously  extending  the 
privileges  which  controlled  and  overthrew  the  subsequent 
despotism  of  the  Stuarts.  A  Parliament  of  theorists  might 
refuse  to  follow  out  a  popular  and  rational  policy  because  the 
Prince  who  invites  their  assistance  seems  to  limit  by  anticipa¬ 
tion  the  freedom  of  their  decisions ;  but  their  business  is  not  to 
vindicate  constitutional  decorum,  but  to  accustom  the  nation 
to  govern  itself  through  its  chosen  representatives.  A 
turbulent  faction,  interrupting  the  course  of  public  business, 
would  supply  the  Crown  with  a  reason  or  an  excuse  for 
reverting  to  the  exercise  of  its  own  irresponsible  authority, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  event  of  a  collision, 
the  Executive  would  prove  too  strong  for  the  Legislature. 
It  is  much  better  that  all  further  rights  which  may  be 
claimed  by  the  Parliament  or  by  the  nation  should  be 
gradually  won  by  prudence  and  perseverance,  than  that 
they  should  be  granted  in  a  lump  through  the  condescending 
favour  of  the  Crown. 

The  electors  seem  to  have  done  their  part  by  the  choice  of 
a  liberal  and  moderate  Assembly.  By  compulsion  or  of  their 
own  accord,  the  bunglers  of  1848  have  stood  aloof  from  the 
present  contest  ;  and  if  the  Rights  of  Man  are  introduced 
into  the  discussions  of  the  Assembly,  the  substitution  of 
Utopian  balderdash  for  business  will  be  in  direct  contraven¬ 
tion  of  the  wishes  of  the  constituency.  The  Prussian  nation 
has  probably  repented  equally  of  the  follies  of  ten  years  since 
and  of  the  reaction  which  they  rendered  possible  or  neces¬ 
sary.  No  other  Continental  country  contains  so  many 
thoughtful,  educated,  and  conscientious  patriots  ;  but  the 
higher  portion  of  the  middle  classes  was  ostracized  during 
the  revolutionary  disturbances,  and  its  aspirations  have  been 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  Manteuffel  Ministry  and  by 
the  rival  Camarilla.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Flottwell 
circular  has  increased  the  strength  of  the  Royalist  Opposi¬ 
tion,  the  Government  will  probably  derive  additional 
strength  from  the  necessity  of  leaning  on  Liberal  support. 
It  was  under  similar  circumstances  that  the  Charter  under 
Louis  XYIII.  took  firm  root  in  France.  When  Royalists 
act  through  Parliamentary  combinations,  and  Governments 
resent  the  avowal  of  despotic  principles,  both  parties  practi¬ 
cally  concur  in  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  system. 
On  the  whole,  the  intelligence  of  the  nation  is  fairly  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  immediate  policy  of  the 
majority  is  probably  expressed  in  the  allocution  which  the 
Prince  Regent  has  addressed  to  his  new  Cabinet. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  prominent  subjects  of 
interest  in  Prussia  seem  to  relate  to  religious  controversies  ; 
and  although  the  interference  of  the  Crown  may  appear 
anomalous  or  questionable,  the  Parliament  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  ready  to  give  effect  to  the  Royal  recommen¬ 
dations.  The  High  Church  Lutherans,  who  enjoyed  the 
special  favour  of  the  King,  are  in  the  utmost  degree  un¬ 
popular  in  the  country,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  State 
orthodoxy,  as  established  by  Frederick  William  III.,  -will 
be  equally  agreeable  to  the  official  class  and  to  the  country 
at  large.  The  Regent  declares  that  there  shall  be  strict 
equality  between  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  it  may  seem  a 
hardship  to  his  own  confession  that  it  should  be  exceptionally 
subjected  to  the  direct  interference  of  the  State;  but  in  Prussia, 
as  elsewhere,  consistency  gives  way  to  popular  feeling  and  to 
cii’cumstanccs.  The  Government,  having  no  power  to  control 
the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  Rome,  naturally  leaves  its 
Catholic  subjects  to  regulate  their  own  ecclesiastical  affairs ; 
but  the  Protestant  establishment  was  instituted  in  its  present 
form  by  the  father  of  the  King  and  of  the  Regent.  The 
union  of  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  was  externally  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  bidding  of  the  Crown,  and  as  it  still  exists,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  it  was  not  altogether  intolerable  to  the 
amalgamated  congregations.  A  far  milder  claim  of  supre¬ 
macy  than  that  which  is  now  put  forward  by  the  Government 
caused  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  during  the  present 
generation,  but  the  doctrines  which  are  traditionally  sacred  to 
the  peasantry  of  Scotland  associate  themselves  in  Prussia 
only  with  the  affectations  of  a  pedantic  Court.  The  repres¬ 
sion  of  so-called  hypocrisy  seems  scarcely  to  belong  either  to 
a  King  or  a  legislative  assembly,  but  an  appeal  to  popular 
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prejudices  is  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  with  which  the  Regent 
undertakes  to  rely  on  the  support  of  the  nation. 

The  Chambers  may  perhaps  listen  less  eagerly  to  the 
demand  for  additional  expenditure  to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  army,  and  yet  there  is  no  institution  in  the  country 
so  closely  identified  with  the  welfare,  and  even  with  the 
existence,  of  the  nation.  As  the  Prince  of  Prussia  truly 
observes,  the  greatness  of  the  Monarchy  originated  in  the 
development  of  its  military  power.  The  neglect  and  mis¬ 
management  which  arrived  at  a  climax  in  1807  were,  for  the 
time,  fatal  in  their  results,  and  the  Regent  is  probably  aware 
from  personal  experience  that  there  was  a  risk  of  similar 
disasters  before  the  disgraceful  submission  of  Olmutz  at  the 
beginning  of  1851.  The  national  pride  was  deeply  wounded 
by  the  pusillanimity  of  the  King  in  the  dispute  with  Austria, 
and  by  the  inaction  which  from  1 854  to  1856  excluded  Prussia 
from  all  shai'e  in  European  councils.  The  Chambers  will  be 
prudent  in  seconding  the  patriotic  designs  of  the  Regent  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  additional  burden  to  their  constituents. 

It  may  seem  a  paradox  to  say  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  friends  of  freedom  ought  rather  to  desire  taxation  for  its 
own  sake,  as  a  security  for  the  continuance  of  Parliamentary 
Government.  The  Chamber  has  hitherto  in  theory  held  the 
purse-strings,  though  it  has  made  little  use  of  its  power. 
The  silly  demagogues  of  the  revolutionary  Assembly,  with 
the  characteristic  ineptitude  of  their  school,  played  their  last 
card  first,  and  played  it  wrong,  by  refusing  all  supplies  to 
the  Crown.  The  Government  gladly  accepted  the  challenge, 
by  applying  the  technical  charge  of  treason  to  brawlers 
already  condemned  by  national  opinion  for  their  attempt  to 
inaugurate  anarchy.  The  rights  of  a  repi’esentative  Assembly 
on  its  trial  cannot  be  more  absurdly  strained  than  by  showing 
that  they  are  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.  Hampden  would  have  hesitated  to  resist  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  quota  if  the  continued  existence  of  society  had 
depended  on  the  immediate  collection  of  ship-money ;  but  a 
modern  Continental  democrat  hesitates  at  nothing  except 
the  sacrifice  of  some  chimerical  crotchet.  The  control  of  a  Par¬ 
liament  over  finance,  and  consequently  over  the  entire  policy 
of  the  country,  is  most  easily  established  at  the  moment  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  national  expenditure. 
The  Crown  seems  to  have  acquired  a  sort  of  vested  right  in 
imposts  which  have  long  formed  a  part  of  its  revenue,  but 
new  or  recent  taxes  depend  in  practice,  as  well  as  in  theory, 
on  the  consent  of  the  representative  assembly  which  granted 
them.  Frederick  William  III.  promised  never  to  increase 
the  public  debt  without  the  consent  of  an  elected  Chamber ; 
and,  although  he  never  fulfilled  his  political  pledges  by  grant¬ 
ing  a  Parliamentary  constitution,  he  steadily  abstained  from 
incurring  the  further  breach  of  faith  which  would  have  been 
involved  in  the  contraction  of  a  loan.  In  short,  it  may  be 
repeated  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Prussian  Assembly 
to  render  its  permanent  aid  indispensable  to  the  Crown. 
The  large  revenues  arising  from  the  Roval  domains  are  at 
present  exempt  from  Parliamentary  control,  Irut  the  Regent 
expressly  declares  that  new  taxes  will  be  requisite  for  the 
public  service,  and  those  who  vote  the  supplies  will  soon  be 
in  a  position  to  demand  an  account  of  the  expenditure. 

Moderate  Liberals  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  have  discovered  by  painful  experience 
that  freedom  is  not  to  be  attained  by  imitating  the  example 
of  France.  There  is  now  perhaps  some  danger  that,  in 
selecting  England  as  their  model,  they  may  insist  on  too 
servile  a  copy  of  the  original.  The  supremacy  of  Parliament 
has  been  established  by  a  long  series  of  contests  and  of 
changes,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  cau  at  once  be 
transferred  to  a  country  emerging  from  the  state  of  absolute 
monarchy.  When  a  German  Assembly  has  got  rid  of  pass¬ 
ports,  and  pared  the  talons  of  the  police,  it  will  be  time  to 
raise  the  question  of  a  responsible  Ministry  representing  the 
will  of  the  Parliamentary  majority.  The  Regent  may  per¬ 
haps  be  justified  in  asserting  that  party  government  is  at 
present  ill  suited  to  Prussia  ;  but  when  representative  insti¬ 
tutions  have  acquired  permanent  vitality,  their  results  will 
not  depend  on  the  will  or  opinion  of  any  ruler. 


TRAVELLERS’  POLITICS. 

jYTRS.  TROLLOPE  once  wrote  a  book  in  which  she  described 
IVi  the  foreign  travels  of  a  vulgar  English  family.  There  was  the 
usual  brute  of  a  father,  the  fat,  manoeuvring  mother,  the  young 
gent  of  a  son,  and  the  daughters,  whose  good  looks  were  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  party.  A  novelist  generally  puts  the  paint 
on  thick,  and  Mrs.  Trollope  found  it  easier  to  magnify  than  to 
photograph  English  peculiarities.  But  she  dwelt  so  strongly 


and  so  frequently  on  the  noted  vulgarities  of  the  English  abroad’ 
that  we  must  believe  they  were  at  one  time  sufficiently  p?omi 
nent.  But  either  the  illusions  of  the  Continent  have  vanished) 
and  the  heiresses  of  Wapping  no  longer  think  they  can  hunt 
down  a  Russian  prince  by  dining  at  a  tahle-d’hute,  or  e,se  the 
good  sense  and  education  of  the  nation  have  advanced,  and 
greater  frequency  of  communication  has  rubbed  off  some  01  oui 
insular  eccentricities.  When  once  we  have  got  away  from 
the  towns  of  the  French  Coast,  and  from  one  or  two  Rhine 
watering-places,  the  English,  taken  as  a  whole,  strike  an 
observer  as  quite  equal  in  manners  and  in  the  good  sense  of 
social  intercourse  to  the  travellers  of  any  other  nation.  What  is 
remarkable  in  English  people  who  have  been  some  time  abroad, 
is  not  vulgarity  and  pretentiousness,  but  a  certain  un-English  lone 
of  conversation  and  habit  of  thought.  They  seem  neither  to 
belong  to  the  Continent  nor  to  England.  They  have  a  pride  in 
their  country,  and  a  fine  consciousness  of  superiority,  but  their 
opinions  on  morals,  religion,  and  politics  arc  singularly  unlike 
those  which  pervade  the  society  they  have  left  at  home.  .  W  e 
might  think  that  they  had  gained  wisdom  and  experience 
by^  seeing  actually  what  in  England  we  omy  talk  about,  and 
that  their  minds  were  enlarged,  not  warped,  were  it  not  that 
a  fatuity  of  illogical  positiveness  marks  all  their  emphatically 
pronounced  judgments.  They  tell  you  that  they  know  a  great, 
deal  about  France,  and  that  the  Empire  is  exactly  the  thing 
wanted.  You  object  tbat  all  the  honestest  and  ablest  French¬ 
men  think  differently,  and  they  are  satisfied  to  reply  that  they 
know  they  are  right.  So,  too,  they  will  tell  you  that  all  the  poor 
in  a  Catholic  country  are  well  off'.  You  point  to  a  group  of  lazy, 
vermin-eaten  beggars  clamouring  for  a  farthing,  and.  they  ins,st 
that  this  is  the  state  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
prefer  being  reduced.  Let  these  same  people  get  back  for  a  year 
or  two  to  London,  or  to  an  English  county,  and  they  will  quite 
agree  that  a  military  despotism  is  essentially  demoralizing,  and 
that  promiscuous  relief  pauperizes  and  degrades  the  poor.  W  liy 
does  a  change  of  scene  alter  convictions  to  which  Englishmen 
in  England  cling  so  firmly  ? 

The  main  reason  is  a  curious  one.  It  is  that  Englishmen  are 
overwhelmed  with  the  fact  that  Continental  institutions  and 
manners  exist.  They  land  011  the  Continent  with  so  fixed  a  sense 
of  the  greatness  and  freedom  of  England  that  the  crumbling 
empires  and  priest-ridden  peoples  of  Europe  seem  to  them  un¬ 
realities,  half  ludicrous,  half  simply  non-existing.  They  can  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  should  be  excellent  cooking  at  Paris,  fiue 
scenery  in  Switzerland,  aud  antiquities  in  Italy,  but  the  structure 
of  society  seems  to  them  necessai’ily  frail  or  fictitious.  But 
they  find  the  reality  much  greater  than  they  expected.  They  see 
how  visibly  Empire  presents  itself  everywhere.  Even  a 
passing  traveller  feels  how  great  a  thing  a  great  Government  is. 
He  sees  everything  ordered  in  a  particular  fashion,  he  finds 
thousands  of  fine-looking  men  engaged  in  carrying  on  the 
machinery  of  authority— he  perceives  that  everywhere  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  pi’esent.  Then,  if  he  protracts  his  stay,  he  is  apt  to 
feel  this  more  and  more.  He  appreciates  the  complexity  of  the 
system— he  follows  the  ramifications  of  the  network  which  encom¬ 
passes  the  civil  life  of  the  community — he  feels  himself  to  be  bound 
within  the  circle  that  presses  on  all  his  neighbours.  And  this 
sensation  begets  the  thought  that  he  is  in  contact  with  something 
great,  permanent,  and  significant.  His  political  convictions  give 
way  before  the  temptation  of  the  facts  around  him,  just  as 
the  convictions  of  modern  St.  Anthonies  are  apt  to  give 
way  before  the  temptations  of  living  daughters  of  Eve.  Of 
course  a  strong-minded  man  will  say  to  himself  that  he  is  under 
this  temptation,  and  must  call  strength  to  his  aid  to  act  as 
a  counterpoise  to  fact — that  history  teaches  that  military 
despotisms  can  only  be  durable  it  the  nation  is  utterly 
degraded  —  and  that  the  machinery  he  sees  about  him 
will  be  happy  to  obey  any  hand  that  can  get  hold  of  the  wires. 
But  most  travellers  are  not  strong-minded.  They  cannot  resist 
the  influence  of  the  moment.  They  are  unable  to  judge  other¬ 
wise  than  they  see.  A  traveller  perhaps  crosses  into  Lombardy 
full  of  the  most  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  a  generous  desire  for 
Italian  independence.  But  he  finds  that  the  Austrian  police  are 
very  civil  to  him,  that  the  country  looks  very  rich  and  the  people 
happy,  and  that  the  Austrian  officers  are  a  very  handsome  and 
pleasant  set  of  men.  Theoretically  he  is  as  desirous  of  Italian 
independence  as  ever,  but  practically  a  sensation  creeps  over  him 
that  the  desire  for  liberty  is  only  a  dream,  while  here  is  the  fact, 
and  not  ostensibly  a  had  or  a  disagreeable  fact.  He  stays  in  the 
country  for  some  time,  occupying  himself  with  the  many  things 
which  Lombardo- Yenetia  has  to  offer  to  the  educated  traveller  ; 
and  when  an  English  friend  comes  out  fresh  from  the  living 
presence  and  free  play  of  English  liberty,  he  is  surprised  to 
find  that  the  Continental  resident  thinks  Italy  may  very  well 
wait,  and  that  manifest  destiny  means  the  northern  barbarians 
to  keep  their  hold  on  the  rich  plains  of  the  peninsula. 

The  opinion  of  Englishmen  when  abroad  is  also  greatly  influenced 
by  their  notorious  habit  of  deprecating  their  own  country. 
Partly,  this  arises  from  the  love  of  criticising  or  grumbling— 
which  cau  scarcely  he  wanting  where  personal  liberty  reposes  on 
individual  freedom — and  partly  from  an  honest  wish  to  be  fair  at 
all  hazards,  and  to  make  a  generous  allowance  for  those  with 
whom  we  disagree.  It  might  seem  as  if  this  habit  could  scarcely 
he  indulged  u  hen  religion  was  at  stake,  aud  that  nowhere  would 
a  Protestant  be  so  Protestant  as  in  a  Catholic  country.  Rut  the 
perception  that  there  is  something  iu  Catholicism  w  hich.  requires  to 
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be  fairly  and  liberally  judged — tlie  discovery  tliat  it  is  at  least  com¬ 
patible  with  a  great  amount  of  good — the  enthusiasm  awakened  by 
the  sight  of  any  great  power  resting,  theoretically  at  least,  on 
another  basis  than  thatof  material  force — all  these  combineto  make 
the  Protestant  feel  thathe  must  notpronounce  a  verdict  too  hastily. 
And  when  he  once  begins  to  hesitate,  his  old  habit  of  finding 
fault  with  all  that  is  specially  his  own,  and  his  wish  to  act  hand¬ 
somely  while  he  is  about  it,  induce  him  to  state  opinions  con¬ 
fidently  which  he  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  aware  will  not  bear 
investigation.  For  instance,  he  will  praise  indiscriminate  alms¬ 
giving,  or  speak  of  the  beautiful  childish  faith  of  a  Catholic 
peasant.  Put  this  man  down  to  work  among  county  neighbours 
in  England  as  the  guardian  of  a  poor-law  union,  and  he  has  no 
doubt  but  that  the  cruellest  wrong  that  can  be  done  to  the  poor 
is  to  scatter  charity  among  them  blindly.  Put  him  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  responsible  teacher  of  young  Englishmen,  and  he  will 
assure  them  that  superstition  degrades  while  it  lasts,  and  hardens 
when  it  ends.  In  England  he  states  these  propositions  not  as 
local  but  as  general  truths — not  as  applicable  to  Englishmen  only, 
but  as  applicable  to  every  one ;  but  abroad  he  thinks  with  much 
less  certainty,  and  is  disgusted  if,  when  he  happens  to  send  homo 
and  publish  his  wavering  impressions,  his  prejudiced  countrymen 
fail  to  acknowledge  their  suggestive  wisdom. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  every  one  who  lives  abroad  is 
also  acted  on  by  the  particular  society  in  which  he  moves  ;  and 
the  society  in  which  Englishmen  are  apt  to  move  is  not  one  very 
well  calculated  to  guide  their  opinions  on  Continental  affairs.  If 
they  are  living  in  a  humble  and  economical  fashion,  they  are  likely 
to  be  thrown  among  the  hangers-on  of  a  second-rate  town — men 
who  see  everything  through  the  spectacles  of  their  own  petty  ambi¬ 
tion,  their  own  personal  history,  aud  their  mean  personal  anti¬ 
pathies.  Or  if  the  traveller  goes  into  a  different  station  of  society, 
he  will  not  improbably  be  absorbed  in  the  whirlpool  of  the  loose, 
purposeless,  but  splendid  and  imposing  throng  which  clusters 
together  from  many  different  countries  to  one  of  the  centres  of 
gaiety,  gambling,  or  health-seeking.  Either  these  people  have,  and 
profess,  as  a  matter  of  good  taste,  to  have,  no  love  for  any  discus¬ 
sion  of  serious  subjects  and  no  interest  in  the  course  of  European 
history,  or  they  belong  to  the  pestilent  class  that  thinks  to  rule 
great  events  by  the  minor  diplomacies  of  mixed  society.  These 
are  the  people  who  believe  that  there  will  be  an  attack  on 
India  if  a  Russian  Grand  Duke  shows  a  partiality  for  rice, 
and  who  foresee  a  fall  in  the  funds  if  the  wife  of  a  Finance 
Minister  fails  to  extract  a  smile  from  a  Jew.  We  know  from 
Mr.  Lever’s  novels  how  devoutly  an  Englishman  can  come 
to  believe  in  this  sort  of  thing,  and  how  grandiloquently  and 
yet  philosophically  he  can  trumpet  his  discoveries  to  a  gossiping 
world.  But  great  as  the  influence  of  such  society  is  on  certain  indi¬ 
viduals,  we  must  not  overrate  its  importance.  It  is  the  influence 
that  of  all  others  wo  most  easily  recognise,  and  most  amply 
allow  for.  The  effect  of  the  impression  produced  by  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  Government  machinery,  and  the  natural  habit  of  self- 
disparagement,  are  agents  in  the  guidance  of  thought  far  more 
subtle,  more  imperceptible,  and  more  powerful. 

No  one  can  be  a  perfect  judge  of  another  country  unless  he 
has  lived  there  long,  has  known  intimately  the  most  educated 
and  honourable  society  there,  and  has  constantly  kept  up  com¬ 
munication  with  his  own  country.  But  the  persons  who  can  do 
this  are  so  few  that  we  need  not  speak  of  them.  What  is  really 
important  is  to  compare  the  pretensions  of  two  sets  of  people 
who  talk  of  foreign  countries  with  some  claim  to  be  heard — 
those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  influences  we  have  named, 
and  those  who  know  foreign  countries  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  by 
reading  the  best  works  of  the  best  writers  who  contribute  to  the 
current  literature  of  those  countries.  The  latter,  we  feel  sure, 
ought  to  be  trusted  infinitely  more  readily — for  they  speak  the 
thoughts  of  the  best  judges,  whereas  the  others  speak  only 
their  own  crude  and  uninstructed  notions.  An  Englishman 
who  reads  the  Dibats,  the  Deux  Mondes,  and  the  works 
of  M.  de  Tocqueville  and  M.  Yillemain,  knows  far  more 
what  the  Empire  is  worth,  and  what  it  is  like,  than  a  man 
who  merely  gossips  for  a  dozen  years  on  the  pier  of  Boulogne  or 
the  shore  of  Dieppe.  So,  too,  an  Englishman  wdio  reads  the 
current  writings  of  educated  Italians  learns  what  they  suffer  from 
the  presence  of  the  foreigner,  in  a  degree  far  beyond  what  can  be 
learnt  by  a  traveller  who  wanders  about  the  hills  of  Como  or  the 
picture-galleries  of  Venice.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  it  said  that  “  so  and  so  has  lived  a  longtime  abroad, 
and  must  be  a  good  judge.”  "When  this  is  said,  let  two  questions 
be  asked.  First,  has  this  good  judge  returned  to  England  since 
he  pronounced  his  judgment,  and,  if  so,  does  he  adhere  to  it  P 
Secondly,  has  he,  while  abroad,  studied  the  writings  and  frequented 
the  society  of  men  occupying  a  position  such  as  in  England  would 
be  generally  considered  to  give  them  a  right  to  have  their  opinions 
respected  ?  If  not,  he  is  probably  less  fit  to  judge  of  the  real  state 
of  Continental  countries,  and  of  the  relations  which  England  ought 
to  occupy  towards  them,  than  an  Englishman  is  wffio  has  never 
crossed  the  Channel,  but  who  has  imbibed  all  the  knowledge  that 
the  best  foreign  books  and  good  English  society  can  give  him. 


TIIE  MAECHMONT  CASE. 

TE  do  not  propose  to  be  impressive  on  the  case  of 
Marchmont  v.  Marchmont.  The  nuptial  life  and  expe¬ 
riences  of  this  happy  couple  do  not  require  to  be  “improved;” 


and,  indeed,  the  whole  history  is  a  very  commonplace  one. 
A  Dissenting  preacher,  emeritus  as  his  old  associates  are 
anxious  to  assure  us — though  the  epithet  will  scarcely  apply 
in  its  etymological  sense— marries  a  rich  widow'.  From  the 
Apostles’  days  society  has  presented  examples  of  the  “  sort 
which  creep  into  houses  and  lead  captive  silly  women 
laden,”  if  not  “with  sins,”  with  Consols.  Mr.  Marchmont, 
to  do  him  justice,  took  the  sours  as  well  as  the  sweets  of 
matrimony — his  bargain  was  for  better,  and  also  for  worse. 
The  publican’s  widow  had  50,000^.,  but  then  it  was  secured  to 
trustees,  and  the  lady  had  certainly  drawbacks.  Such  a  pair 
were  not  w  holly  mismatched.  The  horses  did  not  exactly  step 
together,  but  they  exhibited  much  the  same  breed  and  temper. 
In  the  polite  arts  of  aggravation,  cursing  and  swearing,  mutual 
provocation,  and  kindred  feelings  of  spite,  selfishness,  and  greed, 
they  seem  to  have  been  admirably  suited.  It  was  diamond  cut 
diamond.  According  to  the  rather  conflicting  evidence,  it  would 
seem  that  if  one  was  resolved  to  get,  the  other  was  resolved 
to  keep,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  common  property ;  and 
in  this  amiable  struggle  much  the  same  contributions  to 
domestic  happiness  were  offered  on  either  side.  We  award  with 
entire  impartiality  our  decision  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  couple  more  admirably  furnished  with  every  disqualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  comforts  of  matrimony',  who  entered  into  wedlock 
under  worse  auspices,  or  who  tried  more  completely  and  assi¬ 
duously  to  make  each  other  wretched.  The  marriage  was  mixed 
as  regards  the  religion  of  its  contractors,  but  of  unmixed  sordid¬ 
ness  and  impropriety  ;  and  it  turned  out  just  as  badly  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  its  untoward  antecedents — every  pre¬ 
caution  having  apparently  been  taken  to  make  it  unhappy.  But, 
after  all,  the  details  of  the  married  state  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  March¬ 
mont  are  vulgar  and  unromantic  enough.  They  are  just  of  that 
tedious,  petty,  offensive  character  which,  bad  in  fact,  are  even 
worse  in  relation.  These  miserable  squabbles  and  revelations  of 
connubial  strife  are  not  even  amusing  reading. 

And  this  leads  us  to  some  larger  considerations  on  that  state 
of  things  which  has  made  them  public  property.  Mrs.  March¬ 
mont  sues  for  a  legal  separation  under  the  new  Divorce  Act,  on 
the  ground  of  cruelty  ;  and  the  process  is  thus  invested  with  a 
social  importance  which  the  wretched  doings  on  which  it  is 
grounded  would  never  have  justified.  Legal  cruelty  in  causes 
matrimonial  is  a  thing  very  hard  to  define.  Lord  Stowell,  in  the 
famous  case  of  Evans  v.  Evans,  endeavoured,  with  all  the  subtlety 
of  a  profound  and  conscientious  mind,  to  limit  and  define  the 
nature  and  degree  of  cruelty  which  would  justify  a  separation. 
The  case  is  a  leading  one,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  by  his  great  predecessor  were  disregarded  by 
Sir  G.  Cresswell.  But  the  question  has  been  tried  under  new 
auspices — it  was  referred  to  a  common  jury.  Whether  the 
verdict  was  right  or  wrong,  we  shall  not  discuss ;  but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  a  common  jury  is  a  very  unfit  tribunal  to  ad¬ 
judge  what  amount  of  domestic  unhappiness  and  violation  of 
domestic  duty  can  give  a  claim  to  a  judicial  separation,  or  to  settle 
w'hat  is  cruelty  on  the  husband’s  part,  or  to  hold  the  balance  of 
blame  between  a  greedy,  violent,  and  extortionate  husband,  and 
a  provoking,  irritating,  and  avaricious  wife.  Very  possibly 
neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Marchmont  is  so  bad  as  the  necessity  of 
the  case  compels  each  to  represent  the  other — very  possibly  the 
blame  may  be  more  entirely  on  one  side  than  we  are  disposed  to 
see  it — or  perhaps  each  may  be  as  bad  as  many  bystanders  are 
inclined  to  think.  But  the  exact  truth,  the  precise  amount  of 
guilt  either  way,  it  is  very  difficult — almost  impossible — to  fix  ; 
and  this  because  the  evidence,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is 
open  to  the  gravest  suspicion.  Nobody  can  be  trusted  to  give  a 
truthful  account  of  a  series  of  daily  quarrels,  or  to  pronounce 
who  is  in  fault  in  a  matrimonial  wrangle  ;  and  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  are  the  very  wrorst  of  witnesses  in  their  own  cause.  If 
such  matters  perplexed  the  calm,  patient  intellect  of  Lord 
Stowell,  how  stands  the  case  with  a  common  jury  P  In  the 
whole  subject-matter  of  judicial  investigation,  no  problem  is 
more  difficult  to  decide  than  this  of  cruelty  in  a  matrimonial 
cause  ;  and  yet  a  common  jury  has  to  settle  it. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  being,  or  affecting  to  be,  an 
American  lawyer  practised  in  divorce  cases,  tells  us  that  the  new 
Court  is  breaking  the  marriage  knot  with  a  celerity  and  despatch 
of  business — and,  as  is  more  than  hinted,  with  a  disregard  of 
principle — astounding  even  to  his  go-ahead  experience  of  Trans¬ 
atlantic  cheap  divorces.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ease  of  March¬ 
mont  v.  Marchmont  is  not  likely  to  reconcile  him  to  the  newr 
Divorce  Act.  Mrs.  Marchmont  has  not  been  married  a  year 
before  she  applies  to  be  released  from  her  uncongenial  husband. 
Can  it  be  doubted  that,  had  there  not  been  the  cheap  and  easy 
tribunal,  this  unlucky  couple  would  have  tried  to  winter  and 
summer  it  a  little  more  harmoniously  P  And  would  not  public 
and  social  morality  have  been  better  served  had  we  not  been 
introduced  to  the  domestic  furies  who  have  sat  beside  this 
unhappy  hearth  P  If,  as  the  American  lawyer  says,  the  new 
Court  only  requires  proof  of  the  adultery,  it  is  not  likely  to 
lack  business;  and  we  may  add,  that  if  the  Court  is  equally 
easy  in  admitting  proofs  of  cruelty,  the  lawyers  will  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  starvation.  We  can  quite  understand  that 
the  feminine  mind  is  capable  of  irritating  a  husband  into  cruelty 
substantial  enough  to  present  to  the  maudlin  sentimentality  of 
a  common  jury.  It  is  a  point  of  honour  in  the  twelve  British 
jurymen  to  sympathize  with  the  weaker  vessel.  There  arc  many 
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ladies  wearied  enough  of  their  lords,  and  repentant  of  a  hasty  and 
improvident  bargain,  who  will  have  ingenuity  enough  to  secure 
sufficient  cruelty  to  attract  a  jury’s  sensibilities.  Mrs.  March- 
niont  had  no  actual  danger  to  life  or  limb  to  produce.  She  says 
that  she  had  her  face  slapped ;  she  says  that,  having  two  thousand 
a-year,  her  husband  kicked  rather  than  kissed  her  out  of  a  few 
hundreds ;  she  avers  that  she  made  his  place  in  her  will  contingent 
on  hi3  good  behaviour.  And  she  has  abundant  instances  of  her 
screams,  her  appeals  to  cabmen,  her  flights,  and  his  curses.  But 
if  Sir  John  Brute  is  a  character  not  without  its  historical  parallel, 
the  Provoked  Husband  exists  in  life  more  palpable  than  that  of 
comedy.  All  we  say  is,  that  if  wives  wearied  of  their  husbands 
find  that  cruelty  is  easily  admitted  in  the  new  Court,  plenty  of 
cruelty  will  be  proved.  A  clever  wife  can  secure  the  legal 
amount  without  the  slightest  danger  of  experiencing  the  life  of 
Griselda. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  higher  and  religious  considerations  in¬ 
volved  in  this  matter.  Irrespectively  of  these  all  sound  social 
moralists  admit  that  it  is  for  the  interests  of  society  not  only  that 
the  marriage  bond  should  not  be  untied,  but  that  legal  separation 
should  not  be  pronounced,  except  in  the  gravest  emergency.  It 
is  on  the  greatest-happiness  principle  that,  for  others  as  well  as 
(or  more  than)  themselves,  a  married  couple  should  endure  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  discomfort,  incompatibility,  personal 
suffering,  and  distress,  and  yet  should  continue  to  live  together 
as  man  and  wife.  No  light  amount  of  quarrelling,  provocation, 
and  mutual  strife — strife  about  tempers,  strife  about  money, 
strife  about  mutual  tastes  and  feelings — ought  to  be  entertained 
by  a  Court  of  Divorce.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  case  of  March  - 
mont  v.  Marchmont,  tills  amount  may  have  exceeded  the  tole¬ 
rable  and  to  be  tolerated  burden.  But  it  is  a  very  serious 
responsibility  to  admit  this.  A  family  is  to  be  kept  together  at 
almost  any  hazard  save  that  of  positive  danger  to  life  and 
limb.  We  ought  at  least  to  be  suspicious  of  all  alleged 
cruelty  short  of  positive  personal  violence.  If  the  Divorce  Act 
permits  suits  which  would  have  been  impossible  under  the  old 
law,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  society  will  gain  by  this  facility 
of  matrimonial  plaints.  Among  the  least  dangers  is  that  of 
parading  domestic  strifes.  The  strongest  objection  to  the  action 
for  crim.  con.  was  the  publicity  given  to  disgusting  evidence. 
Yet  the  present  law  not  only  does  not  relieve  us  from  this,  but 
multiplies  the  occasions  for  such  evidence ;  and,  in  addition, 
it  invites  what  is  perhaps  more  prejudicial  to  public  morals — 
the  minute  and  careful  history,  as  in  this  offensive  case, 
of  the  steps  by  which  married  people,  tormenting  and 
self-tormented  without  the  least  attempt  at  mutual  for¬ 
bearance  and  charity,  can  plague  and  worry  each  ether 
into  a  judicial  separation.  If  the  Divorce  Act  is  responsible 
for  the  Marchmont  case— and  if,  stimulated  by  the  plaintiff's 
success,  other  married  couples,  who  under  the  old  law  would 
have  kept  their  domestic  broils  to  themselves,  proceed  to  ex¬ 
tremities  with  an  eye  to  this  relief — the  boon  to  society  will  be 
more  than  questionable.  We  add,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties 
directly  or  remotely  concerned,  the  famous  exordium  of  Lord 
Stowell’s  judgment  in  Evans  v.  Evans  : — 

The  humanity  of  the  Court  has  been  loudly  and  repeatedly  invoked. 
Humanity  is  the  second  virtue  of  courts,  but  undoubtedly  the  first  is  justice. 
If  it  were  a  question  of  humanity  simply,  and  of  humanity  which  confined 
its  views  merely  to  the  happiness  of  the  present  parties,  it  would  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  easily  decided  upon  first  impressions.  Everybody  must  feel  a  wish  to 
S?ver  those  who  wish  to  live  separate  from  each  other,  who  cannot  live  together 
with  any  degree  of  harmony,  and  consequently  with  any  degree  of  happiness ; 
but  my  situation  does  not  allow  me  to  indulge  the  feeling,  much  less  the^rsf 
feelings,  of  an  individual.  The  law  has  said  that  married  persons  shall  not  be 
legally  separated  upon  the  mere  disinclination  of  one  or  both  to  cohabit 
together.  The  disinclination  must  be  founded  upon  reasons  which  the  law 
approves,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  see  whether  those  reasons  exist  in  the  present 
case. 

To  vindicate  the  policy  of  the  law  is  no  necessary  part  of  the  office  of  a 
judge;  but  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  law  in  this 
respect  has  acted  with  its  usual  wisdom  and  humanity,  with  that  true  wis¬ 
dom,  and  that  real  humanity  that  regards  the  general  interests  of  mankind. 
For  though  in  particular  cases,  the  repugnance  of  the  law  to  dissolve  the 
obligations  of  matrimonial  cohabitation  may  operate  with  great  severity  upon 
individuals,  yet  it  must  be  carefully  remembered  that  the  general  happiness 
of  the  married  life  is  secured  by  its  indissolubility.  When  people  understand 
that  they  must  live  together,  except  for  a  very  few  reasons  known  to  the  law, 
they  learn  to  soften  by  mutual  accommodation  that  yoke  which  they  know 
they  cannot  shake  off ;  they  become  good  husbands  and  good  wives,  from  the 
necessity  of  remaining  husbands  and  wives ;  for  necessity  is  a  powerful  master 
in  teaching  the  duties  which  it  imposes.  If  it  were  once  understood  that 
upon  mutual  disgust  married  persons  might  be  legally  separated,  many 
couples,  who  now  pass  through  the  world  with  mutual  comfort,  with  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  common  offspring,  and  to  the  moral  order  of  civil  society,  might 
have  been  at  this  moment  living  in  a  state  of  mutual  unkindness — in  a  state 
of  estrangement  from  their  common  offspring — and  in  a  state  of  the  most 
licentious  and  unreserved  immorality.  In  this  case,  as  in.  many  others,  the 
happiness  of  some  individuals  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  greater  and  more 
general  good. 


ST.  PAUL’S  ON  SUNDAY  EVENING. 

MB.  SPURGEON,  it  is  said,  has  not  been  able  to  retrieve  his 
waning  popularity  by  those  apostolic  epistles  which  he  has 
addressed  to  the  faithful  from  his  sick  room.  He  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  extinguished  by  the  superior  attractions  of  St.  Paul’s  on 
Sunday  Evening.  Nor  has  the  Church  of  England  cause  to 
regret  that  the  stimulant  to  its  dormant  energies  has  been  supplied 
by  the  galvanic  battery  of  the  Surrey  Music  Hall.  When  some 
ten  thousand  persons  are  content  to  wait  in  the  November  blasts 


of  that  breeziest  of  all  breezy  places,  St.  Paul  s  Churchyard,  for 
two  or  three  hours  on  a  cold,  damp  evening,  for  the  sake  of  a 
service  and  a  sermon,  there  is  that  sort  of  religious  sentiment  or 
at  any  rate  that  amount  of  interest  in  what,  il  it  is  not  religion,  is 
closely  connected  with  religion — which  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  thankful  is  not  altogether  diverted  from  the  old  grooves 
of  a  national  religious  profession.  We  should  be  very  sorry  to 
compare  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Spurgeon  with  John  WAsley,  but 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  are  wiser  in  our  generation  than  to 
repeat  the  unfortunate  policy  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Methodists, 
turned  a  body  of  constitutional  appellants  into  a  revolt  and  a 
schism.  St.  Paul’s  has  been  popularized  under  the  combined 
influence  and  example  of  Spurgeon  and  Exeter  Hall ;  and  the 
fact  being  so,  it  is  just  as  well  to  admit  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  see  how  far  the  source  of  instigation  or  compulsion  which  has 
driven  Bishops  and  Deans  into  the  necessity  of  recognising  popular 
tendencies  may  influence  the  future  of  these  popular  services. 
That  they  are  a  much  more  serious  innovation  on  religious  habit 
than  the  mere  opening  of  a  large  and  useless  ecclesiastical  area 
for  two  or  three  hours  on  a  Sunday  Evening  we  must  at  once 
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At  present,  we  cannot  consider  these  services  as  religious 
exercises  except  indirectly  and  remotely.  They  do  not  fulfil 
the  avowed  and  original  object  of  supplying  the  working 
classes  with  services  in  the  notorious  deficiency  of  Church  ac¬ 
commodation  ;  for  they  are  attended  by  the  middle  classes  as 
a  Sunday  lounge,  partly  by  habitual  church-goers,  and  partly  by 
those  who,  on  the  ordinary  principle  which  attracts  a  crowd,  go 
simply  because  there  is  a  crowd.  A  crowd,  a  popular  preacher, 
and  an  innovation,  are  quite  inducements  enough  to  throng  St. 
Paul’s,  apart  from  the  very  natural  curiosity  to  see  how  the  dome 
looks  under  the  influence  of  gaslight.  Yet  even  if  the  matter 
ended  here,  as  in  the  case  of  most  ot  the  congregation  it  will  end, 
and  if  “  the  working  classes  ”  do  not  attend  at  all,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say — as  religious  people  generally  will  say— that 
the  services  are  a  failure  or  a  mistake.  It  is  complained 
that  very  few  treat  the  Sunday  Evening  Service  as  a  religious 
affair  at  all.  It  is  further  complained  that  if  the  people  do 
not  rush  and  scramble  into  the  Cathedral,  and  fight  at  the 
doors  as  at  a  theatre,  it  is  only  because  the  committee  very 
properly  opened  the  doors  very  early,  and  allowed  the  first 
comers  to  be  first  served ;  but  in  all  other  respects  old- 
fashioned  Churchmen  say  that  in  these  special  services  the 
popular  rather  than  the  ecclesiastical  view  prevails.  It  is,  we  are 
told,  an  audience  rather  than  a  congregation  ;  and  the  people 
assist,  rather  than  worship.  Pew  kneel,  and  it  is  only  a  minority 
who,  after  the  English  fashion,  perform  even  that  odd  in¬ 
vocation  to  their  hatter  which  passes  for  a  prayer  among  us. 
Small  talk,  criticism,  anticipation,  and  salutations,  while  away 
the  hours  between  five  and  seven;  and  if  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  have  abstained  from  introducing  newspapers  into  a 
cathedral,  as  in  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  tabernacle,  we  tear  that  the 
devotional  frame  of  mind  is  as  absent  from  one  as  from  the 
other.  All  this  may  be  true,  and  these  drawbacks  may  exist ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  it  is  only,  under  a  particular  aspect, 
the  very  same  thing  which  presents  itself  in  all  other  communions. 
Beligion  must  take  a  popular  aspect.  The  same  objection  of 
irreverence  applies  to  all  popular  religion,  and  a  certain  cast  of 
the  theatrical  is  present  in  all  forms  of  the  popular  religion. 
The  masses  like  it,  and  look  for  it  somewhere.  There  is  as 
much  and  as  little  of  devotional  feeling  in  a  Eoman  Catholic 
procession,  or  in  a  Dissenters’  revival  meeting,  as  in  the  St. 
Paul’s  and  Westminster  Services.  In  either  case  there  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  an  element,  however  small,  of  real  religion,  but 
these  exceptional  and  extraordinary  services  are  intended  to  be 
other  than  human  nature’s  daily  spiritual  food.  They  are  the 
Protestant  form  of  popular  religion  ;  and  they  must  be  taken  with 
whatever  amount  of  good  or  evil  attends  any  other  sort  of 
religious  excitement  or  even  religious  amusement.  M  e  may 
make  up  our  minds  to  it  that  the  crowds  who  flock  to  these 
services  will  attend  them  lor  the  most  part  as  an  amuse¬ 
ment.  Whenever  religion  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  whole 
of  society  it  must  present  a  popular,  smiling,  and  even  amusing 
side.  This  was  not  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  view  in  establishing  the 
Exeter  Hall  Services,  but  this  is  what  the  mob  takes  them  tor  • 
and  this  is  the  aspect,  in  spite  of  the  intentions  of  those 
above,  which  presents  itself  to  those  below.  The  Church  of 
England  has  been  stiff  and  pedantic  in  addressing  itself  to  tlie 
popular  element.  It  has  forgotten  society  s  claim  to  be  interested 
as  well  as  instructed.  Men  will  have  a  stimulating  form  of  religion ; 
but  images,  and  processions,  and  incense,  and  fine  vestments  are 
not  to  our  taste.  Sermons  and  crowded  benches — to  see  and  to 
be  seen — placards  and  public  meetings — a  good  speech  and  a  well- 
known  orator — something  to  criticise  and  to  report  in  the  news¬ 
papers — these  are  our  national  taste.  If  we  can  get  this  in  a 
religious  form,  it  is  our  English  form  of  popular  religion.  St. 
Paul’s  on  Sunday  evening  is  this ;  and  it  will  be  popular.  But 
it  is  a  new  thing  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  we  must  take  it 
for  what  it  is  worth— for  nothing  better,  if  for  nothing  worse. 
It  is  not  a  high  form  of  religion — it  is  rather  a  low  one  ;  but  it 
is  something  real  and  substantial.  The  craving  and  want  exist ; 
and  the  Church  is  right  to  attempt  to  meet  it.  But  it  is  of  no 
use  to  take  it  for  other  than  it  is  ;  and  it  is  a  delusion  to  view  the 
thing  as  a  lower-class  movement,  or  a  special  boon  to  the  poor. 
It  is  a  middle-class  movement,  and  represents  and  addresses  the 
English  middle-class  religionism  with  all  its  drawbacks. 
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Bat  it  may  Lave  results  unforeseen  and  important.  In  a  London 
cathedral  the  narrow  sectarianism  of  Exeter  Hall  is  impossible. 
The  preachers  must  be  taken  from  the  extant  Church  of  England, 
and  must  reproduce  its  various  forms  of  thought ;  and  in  this 
great  collision  and  comparison  of  minds,  we  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  intellect  to  be  assured  that  the  less  thoughtful 
and  reflective  school  of  religious  teaching  will  not  become 
the  most  popular.  It  is  something,  too,  to  habituate  the 
middle-class  intelligence  to  even  the  moderate  amount  of 
aesthetic  beauty  which  a  large  and  noble  building  such  as  St.  1’aul’s 
— noble,  at  least,  as  a  skeleton — presents  under  the  conditions  of 
a  crowd,  lights,  and  a  choir  admirable  for  volume  and  precision. 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  a  solid  gain.  Nor  is  it  of  small  social  im¬ 
portance  that  by  such  a  movement  the  Church  of  England,  the 
true  asylum  for  liberal  thought,  aud  the  best  safeguard  against 
the  religious  intolerance  of  Home  and  the  equally  dangerous 
bigotry  of  Dissent,  will  acquire  a  hold  on  the  middle  classes, 
where  hitherto  she  has  been  the  weakest.  Indirectly  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  these  services  will  benefit  religion,  and,  in 
however  small  degree,  religious  people  may  entertain  hope,  if  not 
confidence  in  the  experiment.  Many  of  the  objections  urged 
against  the  special  services  may  he  obviated  by  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  and  one  fear — that  of  emptying  the  City 
churches — is  at  least  premature.  The  wave  of  sermon  seekers 
soon  overflowed  the  scanty  provision  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
silent  echoes  of  St.  Boniface  in  Fish-street,  and  St.  Cyprian  in 
Doctors’  Commons,  were  on  Sunday  evening  awakened  by  crowded 
congregations.  One  curious  result  of  opening  St.  Paul’s  is 
actually  to  fill  the  City  churches.  And  since  the  experiment 
may  already  be  considered  a  success,  we  trust  that  the  public 
will  show  its  appreciation  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  made 
by  contributing  to  the  funds  which  are  necessary  not  only  for 
the  great  expenses  of  these  special  services,  but  for  that  large 
scheme  of  completing  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  which  has  been 
very  properly  engrafted  upon  it.  The  present  arrangement  and 
fittings  arc  of  course  only  temporary  ;  and  we  make  no  doubt  that, 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Penrose’s  good  taste,  the  scanty  stiff 
curtains  and  sordid  scaffolding  will  give  place  to  something  more 
dignified  in  material  and  more  ecclesiastical  in  feeling  aud 
purpose. 


HATTERS  OE  FACT. 

N  matters  of  opinion  it  is  no  use  carrying  controversy  beyond 
a  certain  point,  for  a  discussion  does  not  become  more  con¬ 
vincing  when  it  begins  to  be  tedious.  To  such  subjects  the  legal 
maxim  applies,  interest  reipuhlicce  ut  sit  finis  litium.  Having 
expressed  at  some  length  our  views  on  the  subject  of  the  visit  of 
Lords  Palmerston  and  Clarendon  to  Compiegne,  wc  are  not  soli¬ 
citous  to  prolong  an  argument  which  is  sufficiently  exhausted,  or 
to  wrangle  with  those  whom  we  are  not  simple  enough  to  expect 
that  we  shall  convince. 

A  dispute  on  matters  of  fact  is  a  different  thing.  Accuracy 
of  statement  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  first  point  of  honour 
in  public  writing.  No  journal  can  afford  to  nave  that  which 
is  the  groundwork  of  its  influence  impeached,  from  what¬ 
ever  quarter  the  accusation  may  proceed.  It  is  for  this  reason 
alone  that  we  think  it  necessary  to  accept  the  challenge  which 
the  Scotsman  has  addressed  to  us.  The  Scotsman,  in  replying 
to  our  article  of  last  week,  endeavours  to  fix  upon  us  an  inac¬ 
curacy,  which,  if  it  were  capable  of  being  established,  we  admit 
would  be  wholly  unpardonable.  It  says — 

The  measure  which  the  Saturday  Review  alleges  was  “dictated  by  the 
French  Emperor  to  the  English  Cabinet  ”  was  resolved  upon,  and  began  to 
be  prepared  at  least  six  dnys  before  the  French  Government  made  any  com¬ 
munication  on  the  subject. 

If  this  proposition  were  capable  of  being  made  good,  we  do  not 
deny  its  materiality.  We  are,  however,  in  a  position  to  show 
that,  on  the  part  of  our  contemporary,  it  is  either  a  gross  mis¬ 
statement  or  an  incrcddjle  blunder,  according  as  he  elects  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  alternative  of  ignorance  or  disingenuousness. 

The  first  averment  of  the  Scotsman,  a  fortnight  ago,  was  that 
the  Conspiracy  Bill  was  “  not  even  asked  for  ”  by  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment.  This  singular  statement  led  us  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  our  contemporary  could  ever  have  had  access  to  the 
celebrated  Walewski  despatch.  It  is  sufficient  to  quote  from 
that  document  the  following  passage  : — 

tier  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government  can  assist  us  in  averting  it,  by 
affording  us  a  guarantee  which  no  State  can  refuse  to  a  neighbouring  State, 
and  which  we  are  authorized  to  expect  from  an  ally. 

It  is  true  that  the  despatch  abstains  from  specifying  the  parti¬ 
cular  measure  to  be  adopted ;  but  a  more  direct  request,  or 
rather  demand,  that  something  should  be  done,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  If  any  further  proof  than  the  mere  quotation  of  these 
words  were  wanting  to  demonstrate  that  a  demand  was  actually 
made,  we  find  it  in  the  following  passage  of  the  speech  delivered 
by  Lord  Clarendon  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  ist: — 

At  the  time  that  M.  de  Persigny  placed  in  my  hands  the  despatch  of  Count 
Walewski,  he  informed  me  that  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  had  felt  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  address  communications  to  the  Governments  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  neighbouring  to  France,  where  refugees  habitually  congregate,  inviting 
their  attention  to  any  measures  that  might  be  necessary  for  the  prevention 
of  these  murderous  conspiracies;  and  that  in  the  despatch  addressed  to  him 
for  communication  to  her  Majesty’s  Government,  the  most  studious  care  had 
been  taken  not  to  indicate  any  measure  which  might  be  adopted  here,  but  to 


avoid  the  use  of  any  expression  which  might  in  tlie  slightest  degree  wound 
the  susceptibility  of  the  British  people. 

This  sufficiently  shows  that  the  document  presented  by  M.  de 
Persigny  was  the  same  in  substance,  though  possibly  less  pe¬ 
remptory  in  terms,  which  had  been  addressed  to  Belgium  and 
other  countries  on  the  occasion  of  Orsini’s  attentat.  In  what 
light  Lord  Clarendon  regarded  it  is  obvious  enough,  for  he 
thinks  it  necessary  both  to  tell  the  French  Ambassador  what  he 
will  not  do  and  what  he  will  do  to  satisfy  his  requisition  : — 

I  said  it  was  a  question  whether  the  law  was  ns  complete  and  stringent 
as  it  might  be,  but  that  the  whole  subject  had  been  referred  to  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  under  whose  consideration  it  then  was  ;  and  I  moreover  told 
M.  de  Persigny  that  I  had  myself  the  day  before  written  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  inviting  attention  to  certain  points, .and  requesting  an  early  opinion 
from  the  law  officers. 

A  singular  proceeding,  certainly,  if  the  fact  were  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  Bill  afterwards  introduced  into  Parliament  had  “  been 
resolved  on  at  least  six  days  before.” 

The  statement,  therefore,  that  an  alteration  of  the  English 
law  was  “  not  even  asked  for,”  is  one  which  is  wholly  contrary 
to  the  fact.  Indeed,  the  Scotsman  seems  to  have  been  conscious 
that  it  would  have  so  much  difficulty  in  supporting  its  original 
averment,  that  it  resorts  to  the  not  very  ingenuous -device  of  pre¬ 
tending  that  it  had  said  something  altogether  different.  It 
wishes  to  have  it  believed  that  the  original  statement  which  we 
contravened  was  that  “  the  Hill  teas  resolved  on  and  prepared 
before  a  request  of  any  kind  was  received  from  the  french 
Government .”  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  this  is  a  very 
different  thing.  But  passing  by  this  not  very  creditable  subter¬ 
fuge,  we  are  perfectly  prepared  to  join  issue  on  its  amended 
averment.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  statement  of  the  Scots¬ 
man,  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  Bill  was  not  “  pre¬ 
pared,”  nor  even  “  resolved  on,”  before  the  delivery  of  the 
Walewski  despatch.  We  shall  prove  it  from  the  authority  to  which 
we  have  appealed,  viz.,  the  words  of  Lord  Clarendon  himself. 
From  the  passage  which  we  havo  already  quoted  it  abundantly 
appears  that  the  Bill  was  neither  prepared  nor  resolved  on  on  the 
2ist  of  January,  when  M.  de  Persigny  read  to  Lord  Clarendon 
the  French  despatch,  for  he  says  that  the  question  of  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  tho  law  was  “  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  law 
officers.” 

But  this  appears  still  more  distinctly  from  another  passage, 
where  Lord  Clarendon  is  giving  his  reasons  for  not  having 
answered  the  Walewski  despatch  as  soon  as  it  was  received : — 

We  could  not  engago  that  a  measure  for  the  better  prevention  or  greater 
punishment  of  such  olfences  should  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Par¬ 
liament,  for  we  did  not  then  know  whether  the  law  officers  might  not  report 
against  any  alteration  of  the  existing  law.  In  short,  we  could  have  written 
nothing  at  that  time  which  would  not  have  invited  a  rejoinder,  and  I  accord¬ 
ingly  suggested  to  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  that  it 
might  he  advisable  to  rest  satisfied  with  my  verbal  communication  to  Count 
Persigny.  I  said  I  thought  it  would  he  better  to  wait  for  the  report  of  the 
law  officers ;  and  that  if  any  measure  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  then 
would  be  the  time  to  explain  to  tho  French  Government  what  the  law  really 
was,  and  how  it  woidd  he  applied. 

Wo  commenced  by  absolving  the  candour  of  our  contemporary 
at  the  expense  of  his  information,  but  inasmuch  as  from  a  long 
quotation  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  must  have  read  Lord  Cla¬ 
rendon’s  speech,  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  with  a  due 
regard  for  veracity  of  statement  his  positive  assertion  that  “  the 
Bill  was  resolved  on  and  prepared  ”  at  least  six  days  before  the 
Walewski  despatch. 

Lord  Clarendon  has  given  us  the  means  of  fixing  with  very 
great  accuracy  the  period  at  which  the  Bill  was  really  “  re¬ 
solved  on.”  When  it  was  prepared  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  But  wo 
will  undertake  to  affirm  that  the  Bill  was  not  “  resolved  on  ”  till 
more  than  a  week  had  elapsed  after  the  receipt  of  the  Walewski 
despatch.  This  date  is  lixed  by  the  “communications”  which 
Lord  Clarendon  tells  us  ho  was  in  the  habit  of  making  “daily  ” 
to  Lord  Cowley.  They  are  of  great  importance,  because,  though 
private  letters,  they  were  in  fact — as  their  author  tells  us — in¬ 
tended  to  be  communicated  to  the  French  Government.  Thefc 
are  the  words  of  Lord  Clarendon  : — 

Count  Walewski’s  despatch  was  not  answered,  but  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  was  not  loft  in  ignorance  of  our  views.  I  wrote  iu  great  detail, 
though  privately,  to  her  Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  Paris  as  to  what  we  could 
not  do. 

On  the  zist  January  I  wrote  to  Lord  Cowley : — 

“  M.  de  Persigny  brought  mo  to-day  a  despatch  from  Walewski,  which 
had  been  seen  aud  approved  by  the  Emperor.  It  was,  I  think,  very  moderato 
in  tone,  much  more  so,  I  am  sure,  mutatis  mutandis,  than  ours  woidd  have 
been.” 

On  the  2  3rd  January  I  wrote: — 

“  The  refugee  question  has  been  discussed  in  every  possible  form,  and  I  may 
say  with  truth  that  there  has  been  an  earnest  desire  to  do  something  which 
will  both  clear  the  country  from  unjust  imputations,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
give  some  satisfaction  to  public  opinion  in  France,  but  the  difficulties,  when 
one  comes  to  the  practical  point  what  that  something  shall  be,  are  beyond 
imagination  great.” 

Is  it  true  that  at  the  time  this  despatch  was  penned  the  Bill 
which  the  Government  intended  to  introduce  was  “  resolved  on 
and  prepared  ?”  If  so,  it  is  singular  that  Lord  Clarendon  should 
insist  on  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  to  do.  After  this  we 
have  no  further  insight  into  tho  private  communications  for  a 
whole  week,  after  the  lapse  of  which  Lord  Clarendon  says : — 

On  the  2nd  of  February  I  wrote  : — 

“  A  Bill  is  to  be  introduced  when  Parliament  meets  which  will  make  con¬ 
spiracy  to  murder  felony,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  if  the  Bill  passes  it 
will  be  amply  sufficient  i'ur  the  purpose.” 
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Can  anything  be  possibly  plainer  than  that  Lord  Clarendon  is 
here  announcing  for  the  first  time  to  Lord  Cowley,  and  through 
him  to  the  French  Government,  the  measures  on  which  the 
Government  had  just  resolved,  and  which  were  not  determined 
upon  when  he  wrote  to  him  on  the  previous  day  ?  It  must  there¬ 
fore  have  been  at  least  a  week  after  the  receipt  of  the  Walewski 
despatch  before  the  Government  had  resolved  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  Conspiracy  Bill.  We  feel  how  tedious 
it  is  to  have  to  establish  at  such  length  points  which, 
to  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  with  the  means 
of  information  at  their  disposal,  must  appear  abundantly 
clear ;  hut  the  reasoning  powers  of  a  Scotch  editor  who  is  indis¬ 
posed  to  conviction  seem  not  to  be  of  a  very  tractable  quality. 
However,  we  hope  for  the  future  that  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Scotsman  will  be  able  to  discover  some  better  excuse  for  the 
friends  whose  sympathies  it  shares  with  Louis  Napoleon  than  a 
pretext  so  little  reconcileable  with  the  facts  as  that  the  Con¬ 
spiracy  Bill  was  “  resolved  on  and  prepared  ”  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Walewski  despatch. 

Such  an  exposure  of  the  ignorance  and  inaccuracy  of  our 
critic  in  his  own  statements  might  dispense  us  from  any  elabo¬ 
rate  defence  of  ours.  We  are  perfectly  prepared,  however, 
to  maintain  the  strict  accuracy  of  our  assertion,  “  that  the  late 
Minister  avowed  that  his  Bill  was  founded  on  the  allegation  of 
M.  Walewski,  that  ‘  English  legislation  favoured  assassination  ’ 
— a  statement  which  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  place  m  the  House 
of  Lords,  declared  himself  wholly  unable  to  deny.” 

The  Scotsman,  with  a  density  which  we  pay  it  the  compliment 
of  believing  to  he  affected,  pretends  to  think  that  the  state¬ 
ment,  which  we  affirmed  that  Lord  Clarendon  declared  himself 
unable  to  deny,  was  that  the  Bill  was  based  on  the  despatch. 
Yet  a  more  candid  grammarian  might  have  perceived  that 
what  we  blamed  Lord  Clarendon  for  professing  himself 
unable  to  deny  was  the  allegation  of  M.  Walewski,  that 
“  English  legislation  favoured  assassination.”  What  we  referred 
to  were  the  following  words  of  Lord  Clarendon,  which  must 
always  remain  a  blot  on  his  public  career  : — 

It  would  not  have  been  so  easy  as  is  imagined,  to  answer  Count  Walewski’ s 
despatch,  because  to  answer  it  properly  we  ought  to  have  been  able  to  con¬ 
tradict  his  statements;  but  his  statements  could  not  be  contradicted,  tor  the 
simple  reason  that  they  were  true. 

We  did  not  require  to  he  reminded  by  the  Scotsman,  that  after 
the  Government  had  been  ejected  for  their  tameness  in  not  re¬ 
plying  to  an  insulting  despatch,  Lord  Clarendon  thought  it 
advisable  to  insist  that  the  “  despatch  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Bill.”  But  it  is  not  by  what  men  say  after  the  event  that  their 
motives  are  best  judged.  A  far  sounder  opinion  may  be  formed 
from  their  language  before  they  are  conscious  how  the  result 
may  affect  them.  Hid  the  Government,  during  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  pretend  that  the  despatch  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Bill  P  On  the  contrary,  Sir  G.  Grey,  speaking  for 
the  Government,  gave  as  their  reason  for  not  answering  the 
despatch,  that  it  was  impossible  to  reply  to  it  until  the  Bill 
was  passed ;  but  he  promised  that  alter  it  was  passed  the 
despatch  should  then  be  answered.  Ilicse  are  his  words  in  the 
debate  of  February  19th  :— 

Her  Majesty's  Government  did  look  into  the  state  of  the  law,  and  we 
thought  that  it  did  not  enable  us  to  state  that  our  law  was  free  altogether 

from  the  charge  of  favouring  designs  and  plans  of  this  nature . -the 

French  Government,  in  their  despatch,  left  it  to  her  Majesty’s  Government 
to  consider  whether  they  could  take  any  steps  for  removing  any  defects  m 
our  law  upon  this  subject.  We  felt  that  if,  upon  inquiry,  toe  should  dis¬ 
cover  any  defect  in  the  law  of  this  country  which,  might  favour  the  com¬ 
mission  of  crimes  of  this  sort,  we  ought  to  propose  a  change  in  the  taw. 
We  did  consider  the  matter,  and  we  have  now  submitted  to  Parliament  a 
Bill  .  It  is  impossible,  until  a  change  is  made  in  our  law  on  this  subject, 

to  answer  this  despatch  of  Count  Walewski  by  a  positive  declaration  that 
our  law  ‘is  in  a  satisfactory  state;  but  by  assenting  to  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill,  we  shall  evince  our  determination  to  remedy  the  defect. 

What  is  this  but  to  say,  as  Mr.  Walpole  well  put  it,  that  the 
Bill  was  in  fact  the  answer  to  the  despatch  ?  But  if  any  doubt 
could  remain  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  avowed  that  the  Bill 
was  founded  on  the  despatch,  we  should  think  it  might  be  removed 
by  the  following  passage  from  the  speech  of  the  Attorney- 
General  ; — 

The  French  Minister  having  invited  the  attention  of  this  Government  to 
the  state  of  the  law  of  England,  the  despatch  concludes  by  words  which,  I 
think  are  indicative  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  namely—"  France 
trusts  entirely  to  the  good-will  and  conscientious  feeling  of  the  British  nation 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  It 
was  from  a  conviction  that  that  appeal  would  not  be  made  in  vain  that  these 
enactments  have  been  embodied  in  this  Bill. 

The  argument  of  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  close  of  the  debate 
was  founded  on  the  same  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Bill  to  the 
despatch : — 

If  indeed,  this  House  should,  by  agreeing  to  the  second  reading,  affirm  the 
principle  of  this  Bill,  we  should  then  have  something  to  say  to  France.  We 
mif'ht  then  say  that,  without  infringing  our  own  principles,  we  had  proposed 
a  measure  which  we  trusted  would  in  some  measure  give  to  the  Sovereign 
of  a  friendly  people  the  additional  security  which  he  desired. 

With  this  passage  we  close  the  discussion,  and  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  whether  our  statement  that  the  Conspiracy  Bdl 
was  avowedly  founded  on  tlie  TV  alewski  despatch,  or, that  of  the 
Scotsman,  that  the  Bill  was  resolved  on  at  least  six  days  before 
the  receipt  of  that  despatch,  is  most  accordant  with  historical 
facts. 


REVIEWS. 


FEEN CH  LITERATUEE. 

THE  old  Greek  proverb,  “  that  the  half  is  better  than  the 
whole,”  comes  uppermost  to  our  mind  on  the  appearance  of 
each  succeeding  volume  of  Prince  Eugene’s  memoirs,  of  which 
the  fourth  has  just  reached  us.*  As  a  stock  of  materials  for  the 
history  of  Napoleon’s  campaigns,  their  value  is  undeniably  great. 
Equally  great  would  have  been  their  interest  if  they  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  judicious  editor.  As  it  is,  however, 
the  conscientious  tediousness  of  M.  du  Casse  leaves  us  to  wade 
through  page  after  page  of  wearisome  matter,  which  has  lost  all 
its  worth  in  ceasing  to  remain  unedited.  Let  us  hope  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Memoircs  du  Hoi  Joseph,  which  saw  the  light 
under  the  same  auspices,  some  English  publisher  may  give  us  a 
judicious  selection  of  all  those  letters  which  have  some  literary 
value,  and  of  those  facts  which  possess  some  permanent  interest. 
This  fourth  volume  extends  from  January,  1808,  to  April,  1S09. 
Nearly  all  the  letters  it  contaius  are  filled  with  minute  instructions 
from  Napoleon  to  Eugene,  and  detailed  reports  from  Eugene  to 
Napoleon,  on  the  military  and  civil  affairs  of  Italy.  As  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark  with  reference  to  previous  volumes 
of  this  publication,  there  is  something  truly  astounding  in  the 
consummate  mastery  of  the  “  situation  ”  which  Napoleon’s  letters 
betray.  “  Si  l’Autriche  veut  la  guerre  elle  l’aura,”  writes  the 
Emperor,  in  February,  1809.  It  is  with  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  two  months  later,  that  the  volume  closes.  Some  idea 
of  the  method  w ith  which  he  carried  out  his  gigantic  enterprises 
and  ubiquitous  campaigns  may  he  formed.  from  the  following 
statement  which  he  makes  to  Eugene — “  Tons  les  mois,  je  fais 
la  revue  des  ordres  que  j’ai  donnes  et  je  me  fais  rendre  compte 
de  leur  execution.  Ce  n’est  que  commc  cela  que  les  aflaires 
marclient.”  Instances  are  not  wanting  of  that  reverential 
courtesy  towards  the  Pope  and  the  clergy  lor  which  the  hirst 
Napoleon  was  so  remarkable.  Witness  the  following  : — “  Le 
courier  du  pape  a  ce  qu’il  parait  n’a  apporte  que  des  bStises, 
car  il  n’y  a  rien  que  de  bete  cornme  cos  gens-la;”  and  further 
on  in  the  same  letter— “II  faut  eu  finir  avec  ces  betes.”  So, 
again,  in  another  letter— “La  joie  du  pape,  de  l’arrivee  de 
son  courier  a  Paris  est  ridicule,  comme  tout  ce  gui  se  fait  a 
Home.  II  faut  bien  voir  que  c-ette  corn-  de  Borne  est  composee 
de  mechantes  gens  ;  heureusement  qu’ils  n’ont  aucun  pouvoir. 
Le  courier  portait  un  ordre  au  cardinal  legat  de  demander  ses 
passeports,  chose  gueje  lui  ai  accordee  sur  Je  champ,  car  je  n  ai 
pas  besoinde  lui.  II  est  impossible  de  perdre  plus  betement  ses 
Etat  temporels,  que  le  genie  et  la  politique  de  tant  de  papes 
avait  formes.  Quel  triste  effet  produit  le  placement  d’un  sot 
sur  le  trone  !”  Passages  such  as  these,  so  characteristic  of 
Napoleon,  serve  to  enliven  the  volume.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  few  and  far  between. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  volume 
which  the  Comte  de  Marcellus  has  just  published  as  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  idol  and  patron,  Chateaubriand.-!  It  has  been 
remarked  that  Judaism  lias  small  chances  of  making  proselytes, 
on  account  of  the  unpleasant  ceremony  which  awaits  the  initiated 
at  the  very  threshold  of  their  faith.  We  fear  the  like  may  be 
said  of  the  volume  before  us.  The  number  of  its  readers  will  be 
somewhat  limited,  on  account  of  the  preliminary  necessity  it 
imposes  of  wading  through  the  eleven  volumes  of  the  Memoires 
d'  Outre-Tombe — that  strange  congeries  of  sickening  conceits,  by 
which  Chateaubriand  seems  to  have  taken  as  much  pains  to  heap 
contempt  upon  his  own  character  as  most  men  take  to  go  down  with 
honour  to  posterity.  This  painful  necessity  will  readily  appear 
from  the  way  in  which  the  volume  is  composed.  The  Comte  de 
Marcellus  goes  seriatim  through  these  eleven  volumes,  and 
wherever  he  finds  a  passage  on  which  he  can  hang  an  anecdote, 
or  venture  a  criticism,  he  gives  a  few  words  of  the  paragraph  in 
questionwith  areferenceto  the  text,  and  beneath  he  inserts  his  com¬ 
mentary.  We  can  quite  understand  the  pleasure  which  so  devoted 
an  admirer  of  Chateaubriand  must  have  derived  from  jotting 
downthesenotes  in  an  interleavededitionof  the  Memoires  d' Outre- 
Tombe,  hut  we  can  scarcely  pardon  the  complacency  which  has 
led  the  Comte  de  Marcellus  to  suppose  that  in  their,  present 
shape  they  were  worth  the  publishing.  That  Chateaubriand  was 
fond  of  Kensington  and  Kew,  of  kangaroos  and  cats,  are  surely 
facts  to  which  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  invite  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  universally  known  that  when 
Chateaubriand  spoke  of  the  “Shipwright  Inn”  at  Hover,  he 
jumbled  together  the  correct  designation  of  that  famous  diver- 
sorium  with  the  name  of  its  sometime  proprietor  ;  hut  we  think 
we  might  without  great  loss  have  been  spared  the  information 
that  white-bait  is  to  be  had  at  Greenwich,  and  that  the  English 
Cabinet  annually  avails  itself  of  the  delightful  facility  thus  af¬ 
forded  to  esurient  ichthyophagi.  On  the  other  hand,  while  we 
learn  with  unfeigned  regret  that  in  making  a  translation  from 
Grey,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  slopped  some  ink  on  the  Comte’s 
copy  of  that  poet’s  works,  we  wish  at  the  same  time  that  there 
were  no  worse  blots  in  his  career.  We  would  not  for  a  moment 


*  Memoires  et  Correspondance,  Politique  et  Militaire,  du  Prince  Eugene. 
Publies,  annotes,  et  mis  en  ordre  par  M.  du  Casse.  Tome  iv.  Pans  :  Michel 
L4vy.  London:  Jeffs.  1858.  ,,  „  . 

-j*  Chat eaubvi cind  et  son  Temps.  Par  le  Comte  de  Maicellus.  Pani ; 
Michel  L^vy,  London;  Jeffs.  i859. 
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have  it  to  be  understood  that  the  whole  of  the  volume  is  filled 
with  such  trash  as  this  ;  hut  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  work 
from  which  such  trash  is  not  excluded  ? 

Any  one  who  is  even  moderately  familiar  with  Voltaire’s  Cor¬ 
respondence — the  most  delightful  portion  of  his  works — must  he 
aware  of  the  bitterness  with  which  he  treats  the  President  de 
Drosses.  M.  Foisset  has  recently  published  a  volume* * * * §  which 
gives  us  an  amusing  insight  into  tho  merits  of  the  case.  It 
consists  of  some  unedited  correspondence  between  De  Drosses 
and  Voltaire,  to  which  is  added  a  collection  of  letters  from 
Voltaire  to  La  Marche,  De  Kuffey,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
others.  The  letters  to  and  from  De  Drosses  are  all  we  pretend 
to  have  read.  For  ouce  Voltaire  found  his  match.  The  quarrel 
between  them  arose  from  some  very  ungentlemanlike  proceedings 
of  which  Voltaire  had  been  guilty,  respecting  a  property  he  had 
rented  for  his  own  life  from  De  Drosses,  and  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  wished  to  purchase.  Voltaire  treated  De  Drosses  very 
cavalierly,  but  he  got  what  is  popularly  called  a  “settler”  from 
the  President  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  of  which  we  must  be  allowed 
to  quote  the  commencement  and  the  close  “  Souvenez-vous, 
Monsieur,  des  avis  prudens  que  je  vous  ai  ci-devant  donnes  en 
conversation,  lorsqu’en  me  racontant  les  traverses  de  votre  vie 
vous  ajoutates  que  vous  6tiez  d'un  caractere  naturellcmcut 
•insolent.  Je  vous  ai  donne  mon  amitie  ;  line  marque  que  je  ne 
l’ai  pas  retiree,  e’est  l'avertissement  que  je  vous  donne  encore 
de  ne  jamais  ecrire  dans  vos  moments  d’alicnation  d'esprit,  pour 
n’avoir  pas  a  rougir  dans  votre  bon  sens  de  ce  que  vous  avez  fait 
pendant  le  d61ire.”  After  continuing  in  this  amiable  strain 
through  nine  pages,  the  President  winds  up  his  caustic  retorts 
by  the  following  injunction : — “  Tenez-vous  pour  dit,  de  ne 
m’ticrire  plus  ni  sur  cette  matiere,  ni  surtout  sur  ce  ton.” 
Voltaire’s  hair  must  have  stood  on  end  at  being  accosted  in  such 
a  style.  He  took  his  revenge  by  inventing,  as  M.  Foisset  has 
satisfactorily  shown,  all  manner  of  calumnious  charges  against 
De  Drosses,  which  he  circulated  among  his  friends,  thus  making 
a  stiletto  of  his  pen.  The  picture  of  the  meannesses  which  intus 
et  in  cute  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  Seigneur  de  Feruey 
is  assuredly  a  very  instructive  spectacle. 

\Y  e  ought  to  have  called  earlier  attention  to  a  workf  by  M.  de 
Saulcy  (of  Dead  Sea  notoriety)  on  the  History  of  Jewish  Art,  the 
design  of  which  is  to  show  “  que  de  tout  temps  les  arts  utiles 
et  liberaux  ont  et6  en  honneur  et  noblement  cultives  par  la  race 
judaique.”  The  author  rides  his  hobby  very  hard,  and  over  a 
somewhat  dry  road.  We  say  his  hobby,  for  the  work  labours 
under  a  defect  which  is  fatal  to  all  undertakings  conceived 
in  the  same  spirit.  M.  do  Saulcy  sets  out  with  a  theory, 
and  through  the  coloured  spectacles  of  that  theory  sees  all 
his  facts.  Ilis  method  may  be  useful  enough  as  a  means  of 
collecting  materials  for  history,  but  it  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  idea  we  attach  to  a  history  proper.  Deginning  with  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  ending  with  the  Apocrypha,  he  passes 
under  review  all  the  texts  in  which  he  can  by  any  means  ferret 
out  what  he  considers  some  trace  of  art,  and  it  is  of  com¬ 
mentaries  on  these  texts  that  the  book  is  made  up.  The  general 
conclusion  which  M.  de  Saulcy  draws  a  priori,  respecting  Jewish 
art,  will,  so  far  as  it  goes,  be  disputed  by  few : — “  S’il  exista  un 
art  judaique,  il  dut,  en  restant  semi-phenicien,  semi-6gyptien, 
comporter  un  genre  d’ornementation  speciale,  emprunte  soit  au 
rbgne  veg6tal,  soit  a  la  coinbinaison  pure  et  simple  de  la  ligne 
droito  et  des  lignes  eourbes.”  Dut  M.  de  Saulcy  ought  to  be 
aware  that  such  a  conclusion  is  but  the  A  D  C  of  a  history  of 
Jewish  Art.  The  portion  of  the  work  we  have  read  with  most 
interest  is  that  on  Solomon’s  Temple,  and  on  the  so-called  Tomb 
of  the  Kings,  whence  M.  de  Saulcy  brought  home  the  lid  of  a 
sarcophagus  now  at  the  Louvre. 

To  pass  to  archaeology  of  a  widely  different  character,  we  have 
before  us  three  treatises^  on  the  site  of  Alesia,  the  famous  oppi- 
dum  in  which  Vercingetorix  took  refuge  when  hotly  pursued  by 
Caesar  in  the  seventh  Gaulish  campaign.  Is  the  Alesia  of  the 
Commentaries  the  modern  Alise  in  Dourgogne  or  Alaise  in 
Franche-Comt6  ?  Such  is  the  problem  which  has  to  be  solved. 
"When  we  state  that  since  the  year  1855  alone,  upwards  of  seventy 
savants  (more  or  less)  have  thought  proper  to  deal  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  one  shape  or  other — books,  pamphlets,  and  reviews — the 
reader  will  infer,  on  the  one  hand,  how  mercifully  we  have  been 
treated  in  possessing  only  three  of  such  publications  (the  only 
three,  we  believe,  that  are  not  scurrilous),  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  remote  the  question  must  be  from  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Of  the  three  publications  mentioned  below,  the  one  entitled 
Klude  (and  reprinted,  with  notes,  from  tho  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  of  May  last)  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Due  d’Aumale,  and 
has  already  been  noticed  in  our  columns.  We  recommend  the 
reader  to  begin  with  M.  Quicherat’s  pamphlet,  to  pass  on  to  tho 
Etude  (which  contains  elements  of  interest  that  are  quite  inde¬ 

*  Voltaire  et  la  President  de  II rouses.  Correspondanee  inedite,  publide 
d’apres  les  lettres  autographes  par  M.  Foisset.  Paris:  Didicr.  London: 
Williams  and  Norgate.  i858. 

+  Histoire  de  l' Art  Judaique,  tirle  des  Textes  Sacrfs  et  Profanes. 
Par  F.  dc  Saulcy.  Paris:  Didier.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i858. 

x  Id  Alesia  de  Cesar,  rendue  a  la  Franche-ComU.  Par  J.  Quieherat, 
Professeur  a  l’Ecole  des  Chartes.  Paris:  Haclictte. 

Alesia.  Etude  sur  la  Septieme  Carnpagne  de  Cesar  en  Gaule.  Avec  deux 
Cartes  {Alise  et  Alaise).  Paris:  Michel  Ldvy.  1859. 

Alesia.  Kesumd  du  d^bat,  suivi  d’un  Appendiee  renfermant  des  Notes 
inddites  t-crites  de  la  main  de  Napoleon,  sur  les  Commentaires  de  Jules  Cdsar. 
Par  Ernest  Desjardins.  Paris:  Didicr.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate. 
1859. 


pendent  of  the  mere  point  at  issue  as  to  the  site  of  Alesia)  and 
to  wind  up  with  the  very  able  resume  of  everything  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  which  he  will  meet  with  in  M.  Desjardin’s 
volume.  This  last,  it  will  be  observed,  contains  facsimiles  of 
notes  made  by  Napoleon  in  a  copy  of  a  translation  of  the  Com¬ 
mentaries  which  the  Emperor  had  with  him  at  St:  Helena, 
lliose  who  wish  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  matter  will  find  a 
careful  and  copious  bibliography  in  M.  Desjardins,  whose  pages, 
we  should  observe,  are  reprinted  with  additions  from  the 
Monileur. 

The  twenty-sixth  volume  of  Didot’s  Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate *  is  inferior  to  some  of  its  predecessors.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  accident  of  a  greater  paucity  of  illustrious  names 
between  the  two  limits  of  Isaac  and  Josephine,  and  partly  to  the 
less  fortuitous  scarcity  of  original  articles — that  is,  of  articles 
written  especially  lor  this  Dictionary.  The  articles,  for  example, 
on  Jacobi,  the  German  philosopher,  and  on  Jansenius,  are  taken 
from  the  Encyclopedic  des  Gens  du  Monde,  with  “  additions.” 
We  notice  a  very  useful  article  on  Isidore  of  Seville,  by  the 
editor,  Dr.  Hoofer,  containing,  as  it  does,  an  analysis  of  a  work 
oftener  quoted  than  read— to  wit,  the  twenty  books  of  the 
Origines.  Among  the  best  things  in  the  volume  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  series  of  articles  on  John  of  Salisbury  and  the  nume¬ 
rous  other  Jeans  who  illustrated  scholastic  learning,  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Haureau,  an  authority  on  such  matters. 

It  we  were  to  buy  M.  Hippolyte  Castille  at  our  valuation 
and  sell  him  at  his  own,  we  apprehend  we  should  realize  very 
handsome  profits  on  the  speculation.  Dut,  alas!  M.  Castille  is 
not  to  be  bought !  Stoical,  indeed,  is  the  virtue,  immaculate  the 
purity  of  the  illustrious  publicist.  He  has  just  published  a  di- 
thyrambic  eulogy  of  Imperialist  principles, f  as  embodied  in 
Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  Napoleons  I.  and  III.  Dut  mark 
the  man  s  abnegation  !  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  was 
written  six  or  seven  years  ago  ;  but,  fearful  lest  his  motives  should 
be  misconstrued — lest  his  book  should  be  considered  something 
other  than  a  “  simple  evolution  de  l’intelligence  ” — he  kept  it  in 
manuscript  till  the  “  complete  pacification  of  men’s  minds  was 
accomplished,”  and  till  every  place  under  Government  was  filled, 
in  order  that  the  “  moral  value  of  his  adhesion  ”  might  not  be  im¬ 
paired.  M.  Castille  may  rely  upon  it  that  we  put  a  most  just 
estimate  on  his  adhesion  to  the  Empire,  and  can  only  regret  to 
find  that  there  is  no  vacancy  in  the  scullery  of  the  Tuilcries 
where  it  might  meet  with  its  due  reward.  The  man  who  in  1 848 
was  a  red-hot  Socialist  now  bows  the  knee,  characteristically 
enough,  to  the  man  whom  he  styles  the  “Louis  XIY.  de  la  de¬ 
mocratic.”  The  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Saviour  of  France  could 
not  be  better  pleased  than  at  seeing  the  Empire  supported  by 
such  an  advocate. 

M.  Soleirol,  who  possesses  a  collection  of  upwards  of  sixty 
thousand  portraits  of  actors,  dramatists,  and  composers,  has 
recently  published  a  work  entitled  Moliere  et  sa  Troupe, X  which 
would  be  worth  looking  at  were  it  merely  for  the  engravings  of 
four  portraits  of  Moliere,  by  which  it  is  preceded.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever^  higher  claims  on  our  attention.  Although  the  life  of 
Moliere  is  drawn  up  with  a  greater  regard  for  conjecture  and 
neglect  of  criticism  than  we  are  disposed  to  endorse,  the  discussion 
on  Molierc’s  portraits,  atp.  43,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  coming 
as  it  does  from  so  competent  an  authority.  We  write  with  a 
cast  of  Hondon’s  bust  of  Moliere  before  us,  and  we  never  rightly 
understood  the  mysterious  coiffure — an  unhallowed  union  of 
calotte  and  perruque — till  we  read  M.  Soleirol’s  criticism.  The 
second  half  of  the  work — on  Moliere’s  Troupe — though  inferior 
in  interest,  is  superior  in  execution,  and  contains  much  that  is 
new.  The  publication  is  all  the  more  creditable  as  proceeding 
from  an  ex-officer  of  Engineers.  The  disciple  of  Mars  now  offers 
up  his  homage  at  the  shrine  of  Apollo. 

A  new  volume  of  poems  by  Victor  de  Laprade§ — the  first  he 
has  published  since  his  election  to  the  Academic  Eranfaise — will 
be  a  welcome  announcement  to  the  numerous  admirers  of  the 
Symphonies  and  of  Psyche.  This  volume  is  intended  to  be  com¬ 
plementary  to  the  Symphonies,  and,  apart  from  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  jmems  it  contains,  is  exceedingly  valuable  from  the 
very  thoughtful  and  suggestive  reflections  on  the  analogies  which 
exist  between  music  and  landscape.  It  is  in  the  perception  of 
these  analogies,  and  in  the  results  he  draws  from  them,  that  what¬ 
ever  is  peculiar  in  Laprade’s  tendencies  may  be  said  to  reside. 
The  position  he  takes  up  is  in  some  respects  a  dangerous  one — 
and  such  he  has  found  it  to  be  ;  for  he  has  again  and  again  been 
charged  with  Pantheism.  We  think,  however,  that  the  Preface 
will  convince  his  detractors  of  their  error.  What  M.  de  Laprade 
means  by  saying,  “Le  paysage  est  une  symphonie,”  may  be 
partially  understood  from  the  following  passage  : — 

Lorsque  j’entends,  dans  un  orchestre  anim<5  par  Beethoven,  la  mdlodio 
principale  passer  alternativement  d’un  instrument  A  un  nulre,  avec  l’etl’et 
nouveau  que  lui  donne  la  sonorite  et  la  tonalite  diverse  dc  chacun  d’eux ; 
lorsquo  la  pensde  de  l’artiste  it  travers  l’andante,  l’allegro,  le  scherzo,  par- 
court  des  zones,  des  silos,  des  temperatures  differentes  qui  en  modifient  le 
caractere ;  j’ai  l’image  d’un  ordre  de  composition  oil  le  poetc  accomplit,  mais 

*  Nouvelle  Biographic  Generate.  Tome  xxvi.  Paris:  Didot.  London- 
Jeffs.  i858. 

f  Parallhle  entre  Cesar,  Charlemagne,  ct  Napoleon.  Par  M.  Hippolyte 
Castille.  Paris:  Plon.  London:  Jell's.  1858. 

x  Moliere  et  sa  Troupe.  Par  M.  H.  A.  Soleirol,  Chef  do  Bataillon  du 
G6nie  en  retraite,  ancicn  eleve  de  l’Ecole  Polytcclinique.  Paris:  chez  Jules 
Tardieu.  London:  JcfTs.  i858. 

§  Victor  da  Laprade:  Idyll es  Iliroiqucs.  Paris:  Michel  Levy  (Bibl, 
Contemporaine).  London:  Jells.  18J8. 
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-wee  une  intention  plus  elaire  et  plus  precise,  le  mSme  travail  et  le  me  me 
vovavo  nue  le  musicien.  II  s’  avance  au  milieu  clu  paysage  plein  d  une  pensee 
nu'i  d^borde  autour  de  lui  en  reeitatifs  et  en  melodics.  Dans  cliaque  site  qu  ll 
traverse,  un  <$cho  different  lui  renvoie  cette  pensde  avec  un  accent  et  un 
caractere  particulier.  Cliaque  objet  de  la  nature  adapts  It  reproduce  cette 
melodic,  la  developpe  et  en  aecrcit  l’effet.  La  diversity  des  sites  et  des  inter- 
locuteurs  qu’il  y  rencontre,  en  suivant  un  plan  trace  d  avance,  fait  de 
dialogue  concertant  un  drame  veritable,  avec  son  exposition,  son  noeud  et  son 
dlnofment.  Or,  si  pour  cette  ode  a  plusieurs  voix,  pour  ce  drame  accompli 
dans  l’interieur  de  la  conscience  humaine,  mais  avec  la  complicity  de  toute  la 
creation,  je  cherclie  un  nom  et  un  modele,  je  trouverai,  a  la  suite  de  Beethoven, 
le  modele  et  le  nom  de  Symphonie. 


The  same  publishers  have  given  to  the  world  a  very  pleasing 
volume  of  tales,  or  rather  sketches,  which  are  understood  to 
be  from  the  pen  of  Madame  de  Gasparin.*  The  general 
cast  of  these  stories  is  somewhat  sombre ;  but  the  genial 
feeling  which  peeps  out  through  every  page,  and  which  never 
lapses  into  sickly  sentimentalism,  prevents  us,  almost  in  spite  oi 
ourselves,  from  laying  the  book  down.  Wb  can  only  say,  loi 
our  own  part,  that  we  read  it  through  at  a  sitting.  The  authoress 
more  than  once  reminds  us  of  Charles  Lamb.  The  nature  of 
these  tales  is  thus  described  by  Madame  de  Gasparin  :  “  Ce  lie 

sont  pas  des  tableaux,  ce  sont  encore  moins  des  romans.  Qu  est- 
ce?  vraiment  je  ne  sais — C’est  ce  quelque  chose  d’inconnu  qui 
chante  en  nous,  dbnt  la  voix  aux  larges  ondes  s’6pand  a,  mesure 
cine  nous  marchons,  et  parfois  accompagne  de  melodies  ideales 
les  plus  vulgaires  details  de  la  plus  prosaicjue  vie.  C  est  ce  quelque 
chose  qui  est  peintre  aussi,  et  dont  le  pinceau,  pendant  que 
les  yeux  de  notre  corps  se  promenent  de  la  boutique  de  l’ejncier 
a  l’estaminet  du  coin,  fait  eclater  devant  nous  le  vert  des  pres,  le 
vert  des  forets,  l’or  bruni  du  couchant,  l’or  pale  du  levant,  et 
passer  dessus  l’esprit  de  vie  avec  l’esprit  de  poesie.”  The 
book  has  met  with  a  great  success  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  and  we 
doubt  not  will  be  equally  welcome  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
London — the  rather  as  it  may  safely  be  left  about. 


and  as  beasts  of  burden.  But  neither  the  cessation  of  intercourse 
with  Christian  nations,  nor  the  persecution  of  the  native  converts, 
could  put  down  the  profession  of  Christianity  in  the  country. 
Heavy  fines,  imprisonment,  and  death  in  the  most  cruel  forms, 
could  not  materially  diminish  the  number  of  Christians ;  and 
Christian  rites,  prohibited  by  law,  were  regularly  observed  at 
midnight  in  remote  caves  and  woods.  In  1846,  the  Prince  Eoyal, 
the  son  of  the  Queen,  and  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  publicly 
embraced  Christianity.  His  mother  was  greatly  irritated,  attri¬ 
buting  his  conversion  to  the  incantations  of  the  “  praying  people,” 
as  the  Christians  are  generally  called ;  and  although  the  Prince 
did  not  suffer  except  in  popularity  and  Court  favour,  a  fierce 
persecution  followed.  In  1852,  reports  came  to  England  that  the 
state  of  matters  was  somewhat  improved ;  and  Mr.  Ellis  was  sent 
out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  people  and  the  views  of  the  Government.  Although 
thus  sent  on  a  missionary  errand,  he  has  said  little  in  his  book 
upon  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Madagascar,  except  that  he 
learned  much  that  was  exceedingly  painful  as  to  the  past  sufferings, 
and  much  that  was  satisfactory  and  hopeful  as  to  the  numbers 
and  zeal,  of  the  native  Christians.  Any  particulars  which  Mr. 
Ellis  might  have  given,  though  highly  interesting  in  England, 
would  certainly  have  marked  out  for  persecution,  and  probably 
for  death,  the  individuals  to  whom  they  referred. 

In  April,  1853, Mr.  Ellis  sailed  from  Southamptonin  the  steamship 
Indiana,  and  after  an  agreeable  passage,  during  which  he  preached 
to  the  crew  and  passengers  every  Sunday  (or,  as  he  renders  it. 
Sabbath),  reached  the  beautiful  island  of  Mauritius  on  the  7th  of 
June.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  had  acquired  as  his 
companion  a  Mr.  Cameron,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  missionary 
of  the  London  Society.  On  the  nth  of  July  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr. 
Cameron  sailed  in  a  little  schooner  for  Madagascar,  and  after  a 
stormy  and  uncomfortable  passage,  anchored  at  Tamatave  on 
the  1 8th,  and  had  their  first  view  of  the  island  which  they  came 
to  visit : — 


RECENT  VISITS  TO  MADAGASCAR-! 

MB.  ELLIS  is  a  zealous  missionary — an  active,  intelligent, 
resolute,  handy,  observant,  and  well-informed  man— and 
a  lively,  interesting,  unaffected  writer.  In  this  handsome  volume 
he  uives  us  a  very  minute  account  of  three  several  visits  which 
he  paid  within  the  last  five  years  to  the  little  known  but  very 
remarkable  island  of  Madagascar.  He  took  with  him  a  camera, 
and  his  book  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  portraits  and  views 
of  scenery  of  whose  accuracy  we  arc  assured  by  their  having 
been  photographed  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Ellis  was  accustomed  to 
keep  a  journal,  in  which  he  noted  down  every  evening  the  events 
of  the  day ;  and  that  journal,  transmitted  to  England  in  the 
form  of  letters,  furnished  the  materials  for  the  present  volume. 

It  is  a  readable  book.  It  takes  us  into  untrodden  fields ;  and 
its  style  is  characterized  by  truthfulness,  simplicity,  and  a 
pleasing  but  perfectly  unobtrusive  earnestness. 

Madagascar,  larger  in  extent  of  area  than  the  British  Isles 
combined,  has  a  population  of  three  millions.  The  people  cannot 
be  termed,  without  qualification,  either  savage  or  civilized.  They 
do  not  eat  men ;  they  live  in  decent  houses ;  they  wear  clothes, 
the  higher  dignitaries  indeed  disguising  themselves  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  uniforms  of  various  nations  ;  they  have  a  regular  system  of 
laws,  and  enforce  an  export  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  things 
carried  out  of  the  country.  But  they  have  no  roads,  no  liberties, 
no  carriages,  no  education.  England  had  no  intercourse  with 
Madagascar  till  the  year  1817,  when  the  Governor  of  Mauritius 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Badama,  the  titular  King  of  the 
island,  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
exportation  of  slaves  from  Madagascar ;  and,  as  compensation 
for  the  loss  caused  by  the  cessation  of  this  lucrative  traffic,  the 
English  Government  agreed  to  pay  him  an  annual  subsidy. 
This  was  given  partly  in  arms  and  ammunition,  by  the  help  of 
which,  very  cruelly  used,  he  extended  his  authority  over  the 
entire  island.  In  1818,  the  London  Missionary  Society  sent  out 
several  missionaries,  who  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  King. 
They  invented  an  alphabet  of  the  Malagasy  language— they 
formed  a  grammar  of  it — they  introduced  many  useful  arts. 
Within  ten  years,  nearly  fifteen  thousand  persons  had  learned 
to  read,  and  a  great  number  professed  Christianity. 

Unhappily,  Badama,  who  though  ambitious  and  cruel,  was  a 
man  far  in  advance  of  his  age  and  country,  died  in  1828,  at  an 
early  age.  His  successor  was  murdered,  and  the  crown  seized 
by  the  present  Queen,  a  resolute,  unscrupulous,  and  little-en¬ 
lightened  woman.  She  immediately  began  a  system  of  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Christians,  which  has  been  continued,  with  more  or 
less  activity,  down  to  the  present  time.  In  1 835,  the  profession 
of  Christianity  was  prohibited  by  law,  and  in  1836  the  missionaries 
left  the  island.  In  1845,  owing  to  some  petty  squabble,  an 
English  and  two  Erench  vessels  of  war  bombarded  the  sea-coast 
town  of  Tamatave ;  and  all  friendly  relations,  and  indeed  all 
intercourse,  with  Madagascar  ceased  till  the  date  of  Mr.  Ellis’s 
first  visit  in  1853.  Great  inconvenience  resulted  to  the  European 
inhabitants  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  who  were  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  Madagascar  for  their  supply  of  cattle,  both  for  food 

*  Les  Horizons  Prochains.  Pails:  Michel  Levy.  London:  Jeffs.  i858. 
f  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar,  during  the  Years  i853-i854->SS6. 
Including  a  Journey  to  the  Capital,  with  Notices  of  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Country  and  of  the  Present  Civilization  of  the  People.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Ellis,  E.H.S.,  Author  of  “Polynesian  Researches.”  London: 
Murray,  x  858. 


The  village  of  Tamatave  seemed  to  be  built  upon  a  point  of  land  stretching 
into  the  sea  towards  the  South,  which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  not  more 
than  three  or  four  hundred  yards  wide,  its  surface  diversified  by  sandhills  thrown 
up  by  the  wind  or  sea  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  water.  The  low  shore  appeared  generally  covered  with  brushwood, 
rushes,  or  grass,  and  the  several  species  of  pandanus  near  the  beach  towards 
the  north,  with  a  few  tall  cocoa-palms  growing  towards  the  south  of  the 
anchorage,  gave  quite  a  tropical  character  to  its  vegetation,  though  much  less 
rich  and  luxuriant  than  the  verdant  and  beautiful  bays  among  the  South  Sea 

islands . Shortly  after  we  had  anchored,  a  large  clumsy  single  canoe, 

destitute  of  outriggers,  and  paddled  by  a  number  of  men,  came  alongside, 
when  a  middle-aged  man,  followed  by  three  or  four  others,  mounted  the  ship’s 
side.  They  had  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  but  wore  white  shirts  under  a 
cloth  bound  round  their  loins,  with  a  large  white  scarf,  the  native  Jamba, 
hanging  in  ample  and  graceful  folds  over  their  shoulders,  and  broad-brimmed 
hats  of  neatly  plaited  grass  or  fine  rushes. 

The  missionaries  were  allowed  to  land,  and  quarters  were  given 
them  in  a  hut  by  the  seashore,  while  a  letter  which  they  bore  to 
the  Queen,  requesting  that  intercourse  with  the  English  might 
be  resumed,  was  sent  to  the  capital  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 
They  found  the  people  friendly  and  intelligent.  They  met  with 
several  Christians,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  resumption  of 
trade  was  generally  desired.  Great  quantities  of  cattle  and 
rice  had  been  accumulated  for  which  there  was  no  market,  and 
European  manufactures  were  much  wanted.  But  the  Malagasy 
Government  had  resolved  that  intercourse  with  the  English  should 
not  be  resumed  till  compensation  had  been  paid  for  the  damage 
done  to  Tamatave  in  1845  ;  and  after  a  stay  of  fifteen  days,  the 
missionaries  received  a  reply  from  the  capital,  stating  that  the 
Queen  was  at  that  time  much  occupied  with  public  business,  and 
recommending  them  to  “return  across  the  water.”  The  Malagasy, 
it  appears,  live  in  constant  terror  of  a  Erench  or  English  invasion, 
and  the  policy  judged  safest  was  that  of  total  isolation  from 
foreign  intercourse.  Mr.  Ellis  was  thus  obliged  to  sail  in  his 
schooner  for  Mauritius,  which  he  reached  after  a  passage  of 
twenty-two  days. 

The  merchants  of  Mauritius  were  so  sensible  of  the  value  of 
the  trade  with  Madagascar,  that  they  lost  no  time  in  subscribing 
the  sum  of  15,000  dollars,  which  was  the  amount  demanded  by 
the  Queen  before  she  would  grant  permission  for  the  renewal  of 
trade.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  and  many  vessels  forthwith 
began  to  convey  cargoes  of  cattle  from  Madagascar  to  Bourbon 
and  Mauritius.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  had  remained  at  Port  Louis 
while  negotiations  were  pending,  sailed  on  his  second  voyage  to 
Madagascar  on  the  8th  June,  1854,  and  was  soon  settled  in  his 
house  at  Tamatave.  Here  he  remained,  attending  the  sick,  col¬ 
lecting  plants,  and  taking  photographs  of  the  chiefs,  to  their 
great  astonishment.  He  held  much  intercourse  with  many 
native  Christians.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  interior 
of  the  island;  and,  except  on  a  journey  to  Eoule  Pointe,  a  place 
on  the  coast  forty-five  miles  distant,  he  was  confined  exclusively 
to  Tamatave.  Finding  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  visit 
the  capital,  Mr.  Ellis  quitted  Madagascar  on  the  13th  September  ; 
and  having  stayed  for  some  time  at  Cape  Colony,  inspecting  the 
missionary  stations,  he  returned  to  England  in  July,  1855. 

Mr.  Ellis’s  third  visit  was  by  far  the  most  interesting  and 
important.  Having  received  from  the  Malagasy  Government  a 
letter  granting  permission  to  proceed  to  the  capital,  he  left 
England,  by  the  overland  route,  in  March,  1856,  and  reached 
Tamatave  in  the  middle  of  July.  Here  he  observed  the  changes 
produced  by  the  opening  of  trade.  The  native  population  was 
much  increased,  many  foreigners  were  building  houses  for  their 
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own  residence,  and  a  hotel  was  being  erected.  A  guide  and 
interpreter,  sent  by  the  Prince  Royal  to  conduct  Mr.  Ellis  to 
the  capital,  soon  arrived,  and  a  hundred  men  were  appointed  to 
carry  his  baggage.  After  a  tedious  journey,  up  steep  rocks, 
through  trackless  forests,  and  rivers  infested  with  crocodiles,  he 
reached  Antananarivo,  the  capital  of  Madagascar,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1856 :  — 

The  morning  was  fine,  and  we  had  several  good  views  of  the  “  city  of  a 
thousand  towns” — for  such  is  the  import  of  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Mada¬ 
gascar — as  we  approached  from  the  east.  Antananarivo  stands  on  a  long 
oval-shaped  hill,  a  mile  and  a  half  or  more  in  length,  rising  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  and  being  7000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Near  the  centre,  and  on  tho  highest  part,  of  it,  or,  as  the 
natives  express  it,  on  the  tampombollitra  (crown  of  the  town),  stands  the 
palace,  the  largest  and  loftiest  building  in  the  place.  It  is  about  sixty  feet 
high ;  the  walls  are  surrounded  with  double  verandahs,  one  above  the  other  ; 
the  roof  is  lofty  and  steep,  with  attic  windows  at  three  different  elevations. 
On  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  house  there  is  a  large  gilt  figure  of  an  eagle 
with  outspread  wings.  Adjoining  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Queen’s  house 
is  the  residence  of  the  Prince  Royal,  her  son.  It  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Queen,  but  in  other  respects  resembling  it,  and  also  surmounted  by  a  golden 
eagle . 

Below  these  are  the  houses  of  the  other  inhabitants,  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  wood,  with  lofty,  narrow  roofs,  thatched  with  rushes  or  grass,  and 
ornamented  at  the  ends,  with  the  long  rafters  projecting  above  the  gables. 
The  houses  along  the  sides  of  the  hill  arc  built  on  artificially  levelled  terraces, 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  provided  with  a  “  nice,  clean,  comfortable  house 
and  there,  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  he  received  a  visit  from 
the  Prince  Royal : — 

Punctually  at  the  time  fixed  he  came,  accompanied  by  a  friend.  Considering 
his  age  (then  twenty-six),  his  appearance  struck  me  as  juvenile,  but  extremely 
prepossessing,  frank  and  open  in  his  bearing,  and  easy  in  his  manners.  He 
is  short  in  stature,  but  well-proportioned,  with  broad  shoulders  and  an  ample 
chest.  His  forehead  is  small,  his  hair  jet-black  and  somewhat  curling;  his 
forehead  slightly  retreating  and  round ;  his  eyes  small,  but  clear  and  pene¬ 
trating  ;  his  features  somewhat  European  in  cast  and  form ;  his  lips  full,  his 
nose  aquiline,  and  his  chin  slightly  projecting,  lie  wore  a  Mack  dress  coat 
and  pantaloons,  gold-embroidered  velvet  waistcoat,  and  wh  ite  cravat. 

With  this  future  monarch  of  Madagascar,  the  hope  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  that  island,  Mr.  Ellis  held  many  interesting  conversa¬ 
tions,  and  made  several  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country. 
Mr.  Ellis  gives  us  full-length  portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Princess, 
who  are  there  represented  as  a  fat  common-looking  couple.  But 
for  the  black  faces,  we  might  suppose  the  prince  a  somewhat 
vulgar  footman,  and  his  wife  a  somewhat  blowsy  cook.  They 
inquired  with  great  interest  about  the  Royal  Family  of  England, 
the  Russian  War,  and  other  subjects,  but  were  disappointed  that 
Mr.  Ellis  could  not  inform  them  what  kinds  of  dancing  were 
most  usual  in  the  palace  of  Queen  Victoria.  At  length  the  great 
day  came  on  which  Mr.  Ellis  was  to  have  his  audience  of  the 
Queen.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  September  he  received  the 
following  note,  which  he  gives  as  a  specimen  of  the  absence  of 
circumlocution  in  the  official  correspondence  of  the  Malagasy 
Government : — 

Friday  Morning. 

My  dear  Friend,— I  inform  you  as  a  friend  that  the  Queen  will  give  you 
au  audience  to-day  in  the  Palace,  consequently  when  you  are  ordered  to  como 
tip,  put  on  your  best  dress,  &c.  &c.,  and  take  a  gold  sovereign  and  a  dollar. 
How  are  you  this  morning.  Yours  truly,  R - . 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  R - came  to  inform  Mr.  Ellis 

that  his  audience  would  be  at  three  o’clock,  and  to  inquire  how 
he  meant  to  dress.  Mr.  Ellis  had  intended  appearing  in  such 
attire  as  a  man  wears  at  dinner  in  England,  but  with  this  his 
friend  was  by  no  means  satisfied.  Turning  over  Mr.  Ellis’s 
trunks,  lie  found  a  satin  green  and  purple  plaid  dressing-gown,  with 
scarlet  lining,  which  had  been  brought  from  London  as  a  present 
to  a  noble.  R -  was  instantly  struck  by  the  imposing  gar¬ 

ment,  and  insisted  that  Mr.  Ellis  should  put  it  on  over  his  coat, 
and  throw  one  side  back  that  the  lining  might  also  be  seen.  Much 
against  his  will,  Mr.  Ellis  assumed  this  costume.  He  was  con¬ 
ducted,  amid  a  vast  crowd,  to  the  court  of  the  palace,  which  was 
filled  with  soldiers.  The  Queen  was  seated  in  a  verandah,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  court,  and  covered  by  a  large  red  umbrella.  Mr. 
Ellis  addressed  her  in  a  loud  voice,  expressing  the  friendly  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  English  Government ;  and  then  taking  the  sove¬ 
reign  from  his  pocket,  in  doing  which  he  displayed  to  great 
advantage  the  lining  of  the  dressing-gown,  he  presented  it  to 
her  Majesty.  The  Queen,  through  her  orator,  made  a  friendly 
reply.  Mr.  Ellis  then  stated  that  he  was  charged  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary  (giving  Lord  Clarendon  all  his  titles)  to  say  that  the 
English  Government  were  most  anxious  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  Madagascar,  and  had  no  claim  or  intention  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  island.  After  other  com¬ 
plimentary  observations,  the  audience  terminated,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Ellis.  The  Queen  graciously  received  several 
presents  offered  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  gave  him  many  in  return,  and 
showed  him  much  kindness  in’  various  ways.  But  she  declined 
to  accede  to  his  request  that  lie  might  remain  for  some  months 
at  the  capital ;  and,  though  with  great  civility,  gavo  him  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  sooner  he  took  himself  off  the  better.  Greatly  to 
the  sorrow  of  the  Prince,  Mr.  Ellis  departed,  and  reached  England 
in  March  of  last  year. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  the  good  which  may  have 
resulted  from  his  mission,  and  we  feel,  in  reading  his  work,  that 
he  is  like  a  man  conveying  information  to  us  by  hints  in  tho 
presenco  of  a  suspicious  bystander.  It  is  more  than  insinuated 
that  the  life  of  the  Prince  may  probably  be  cut  short  by  assas¬ 
sination  ;  and  many  things,  highly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 


Queen,  are  hinted  in  such  a  way  as  Mr.  Ellis  thinks  she  and  her 
advisers  will  not  be  able  to  understand  when  they  get  hold  of 
the  book.  It  is  plain  that  there  are  no  elements  of  stability  in 
the  present  condition  of  Madagascar.  The  Queen  is  seventy 
year’s  of  age  ;  she  has  absolute  power,  and  can  appoint  her  suc¬ 
cessor  ;  she  is  bitterly  opposed  to  Christianity,  as  are  most  of 
the  men  of  rank  in  the  island.  Her  son,  the  heir-apparent,  is  a 
zealous  Christian,  and  openly  avows  himself  such.  It  appears 
likely  enough  that  he  may  never  ascend  the  throne  ;  and  if  he 
should,  a  fierce  struggle  will  probably  follow.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  religious,  intellectual,  social,  and  material  well-being 
of  Madagascar  are  bound  up  with  his  life. 


LESSING* 

MORE  than  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Carlyle  expressed  his 
wonder  that  Lessing  was  not  better  known  among  us.  “As 
a  poet,  as  a  critic,  philosopher,  or  controversialist,”  he  says,  “his 
style  will  be  found  precisely  such  as  we  ofEngland  are  accustomed 
to  admire  most brief,  nervous,  vivid  ;  yet  quiet,  without  glitter 
or  antithesis ;  idiomatic,  pure  without  purism,  transparent,  yet 
full  of  .character  and  reflex  hues  of  meaning.”  There  is,  in 
fact,  rome  analogy  between  Lessing’s  position  in  German 
and  Carlyle’s  in  English  literature— an  analogy  which  the  utter 
unlikeness  between  the  two  men  makes  the  more  striking — nay, 
of  which  this  unlikeness  itself,  paradox  as  it  may  seem,  forms  the 
basis.  Lessing  wrote  German  like  an  Englishman— Carlyle 
writes  English  like  a  German.  Lessing  introduced  the  literary 
mind  of  England  to  that  of  Germany;  but  the  acquaintance  was 
one-sided  till  Carlyle  made  Germany  almost  as  well  known  to 
England.  Lessing  mediated  between  his  countrymen  and  Shak- 
speare.  Carlyle  has  discharged  the  same  kindly  office  for  our¬ 
selves  and  the  poet  who  is  to  the  Germans  more  nearly  than  any 
other  -what  Shakspeare  is  to  us — we  mean,  of  course,  Goethe. 
The  parallel  cannot  safely  be  continued  much  further.  Lessing 
is  essentially  an  artist  and  the  critic  of  art,  the  reviver  and 
reformer  of  a  national  literature.  To  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  later 
moods,  literature  is  scarcely  better  than  an  unseemly  interrup¬ 
tion  of  “the  silences,”  and  art  is  but  “stage-play”  and  grouping 
for  effect.  He  seems  almost  literally  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
the  proverb-maker  who  said  that  “God  had  given  to  some  men 
wisdom  and  understanding,  and  to  others  the  art  of  playing  on 
the  fiddle.” 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Lessing  is  even  yet  as  well  known 
in  England  as  he  ought  to  be.  Perhaps  he  is  too  English  to 
suit  the  acquired  Germau  tastes  of  English  students  of  German 
— too  little  of  a  foreigner  to  please  those  whose  palates  require 
highly-spiced  foreign  novelties.  Now  that  the  German  language 
is  so  common  au  acquirement  amongst  us,  wo  cannot  infer  that 
an  author  is  not  read  because  he  is  not  translated.  Still  this 
test  is  good  to  a  certain  extent.  Except  the  Laocoon  and  the 
little  book  named  above — a  tract  in  size,  though  a  volume  in 
form,  and  (it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say)  a  library  in  full  and 
condensed  meaning— the  only  English  translations  of  Lessing 
that  we  know  of  are  that  of  Nathan  the  Wise  by  William  Taylor^ 
and  very  poor  versions  of  ono  or  two  of  his  prose  dramas  in 
Holcroft’s  Theatrical  Recorder.  To  the  bulk  of  English  readers, 
in  fact,  German  literature  means  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Herder, 
Lessing,  Richter,  Tieck,  are  little  more  than  rhetorical  make¬ 
weights  in  the  pages  of  fine  writers. 

Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  was  born  at  Kamentz,  in  Lusatia,  on 
the  22nd  of  January,  1729.  His  lather  was  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  and  ruled  with  equal  conscientiousness  and  severity 
over  his  small  flock  and  his  large  family.  His  son’s  ability  and 
literary  tastes  showed  themselves  early.  At  fourteen,  to  take 
one  instance  out  of  many,  he  wrote  an  essay  “On  the  Resem¬ 
blance  which  one  Year  bears  to  another”  (von  der  Gleichheit 
eines  Jahres  mit  dem  andern ) — an  early  age  at  which  to  have 
made  the  discovery  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Juvenile  essays,  however,  generally  contain  not  what  their 
authors  think  and  feel,  but  wrhat  they  have  read — the  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors.  There  is  nothing  like  a  schoolboy’s  theme  for 
the  trite  commonplaces  of  experience.  Up  to  seventeen  he 
remained  at  the  Prince’s  School  of  Meissen.  He  then  quitted  it 
for  the  University  of  Leipzig,  intending  to  enter  his  father’s  pro¬ 
fession,  a  design  he  soon  abandoned.  Here  he  learned — it  is  at 
universities  that  many  students  make  the  discovery,  foreign  as  it 
seems  to  tho  genius  of  the  place — that  there  is  another  world 
than  that  of  books.  Lessing  suffered  a  good  deal  from  his  rusti¬ 
city  and  awkward  shyness  of  manner,  but  applied  himself  with 
characteristic  energy  to  overcome  them.  He  went  through  a 
course  of  riding,  dancing,  fencing,  vaulting,  &c.  He  found  the 
theatres  more  attractive  than  academic  lectures — Ernesti’s  ex¬ 
cepted — and  cultivated  the  society  of  players  and  poets  rather  than 
that  of  professors.  The  inborn  restlessness  of  his  temperament— 
not  worn  out  to  the  last — soou  showed  itself.  He  formed  the 
project  of  studying  medicine,  and  actually  began  upon  chemistry 
and  botany,  but  soon  discontinued  them.  On  various  pretexts, 
he  shifted  from  Leipzig  to  Berlin,  from  Berlin  to  Wittenburg’ 
and  back  again  from  Wittenburg  to  Berlin.  This  last  removal 
was  in  1 752,  to  assume  the  editorship  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung — 
tho  venerable  journal  which  still  exists  under  that  name,  and  the 
illegal  suspension  of  which  recently  created  so  much  excitement 

*  The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.  From  the  German  of  Gotthold 
Ephraim  Lessing.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  18S8. 
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in  Prussia.  During  this  period  he  had  written  several  comedies — 
Ber  Junge  Gelehrte  (the  Young  Scholar),  Ber  Freigeist  (the 
Free  Thinker),  Ber  Nisogyn  (the  Woman  Hater),  Bie  Juden 
(the  Jews) — the  first  three  in  ridicule  of  the  characters  from 
which  they  take  their  name,  and  the  last  a  plea  for  religious 
tolerance — together  with  critical  and  historical  essays  on  the 
drama,  and  various  translations.  All  this  was,  of  course,  to  the 
last  degree  unsatisfactory  to  the  good  people  at  home.  Lessing 
had  to  receive  many  accusatory  letters  from  his  parents,  and  to 
indite  apologetic  replies,  as  well  as  to  make  penal  visits  to  them, 
which  the  circumstances  of  his  being  in  debt  and  in  ill-health  did 
not  enliven. 

In  1753  he  made  acquaintance,  over  a  chess-board,  with 
the  Jewish  philosopher,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  his  friend  through 
life  and  after  death,  of  >v  horn  he  predicted  that  he  would  be  a 
second  Spinoza,  without  his  errors.  Curiously  enough,  it  fell 
to  Mendelssohn  to  vindicate  Lessing’s  posthumous  reputation 
from  the  charge  of  Spinozism,  which  Jacobi,  on  the  evidence  of  a 
conversation  with  him,  had  brought  forward.  Eegarding  the 
stage  as  one  of  the  great  instruments  and  expressions  of  national 
life,  he  endeavoured  to  rescue  it  from  the  French  influences  which 
were  then  in  the  ascendant.  His  play  of  Miss  Sara  Sampson, 
which  from  its  title  the  reader  might  imagine  to  be  a  farce  of 
Buckstone’s,  is  a  domestic  tragedy,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
England.  In  writing  it,  Lessing’s  aim  was  to  counteract  the 
examples  of  stilted  sentiment,  unreal  passion,  and  false  dignity 
which  constituted  the  fashionable  tragedy  of  the  day.  In  his 
Philotas,  he  took  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  roused  by  the 
successes  and  character  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  confirm  the 
growing  feeling  of  nationality  among  his  countrymen,  and  to 
consecrate  the  notion  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice.  The  celebrated 
Litter  aturbriefe,  to  which  he  and  Mendelssohn,  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  publisher  Nicolai,  were  the  principal  contributors, 
worked  in  the  same  direction.  They  are  generally  named  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  new  era,  the  veritable  Renaissance  of  German  literature ; 
and  Lessing  was  the  pioneer,  the  herald  in  the  wilderness,  of 
the  coming  glory.  If  Goethe,  in  his  unapproached  grandeur,  may 
be  compared  to  “  the  moon  among  lesser  fires,”  Lessing  is 
the  evening  star  that  rises  before  her.  In  conjunction  with 
Mendelssohn  he  wrote  also  the  essay  on  the  philosophical 
optimism  of  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Pope  als  Metaphysilcer. 
But  to  enumerate  all  even  of  the  more  important  works 
of  this  period  of  his  life  would  be  to  turn  our  notice 
into  a  table  of  contents.  In  1760,  Lessing  made  one  of 
those  sudden  moves  with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  startling 
his  friends.  He  became  secretary  to  General  von  Tauenzien  at 
Breslau,  iu  Silesia,  where  he  remained  five  years,  the  years 
immediately  following  the  Seven  Years’  War.  He  considered 
that  he  was  becoming  too  much  of  a  bookworm,  and  moreover 
that  after  thirty  a  man  must  think  of  filling  his  purse  as  well  as 
his  head.  But  he  soon  repented  of  the  step  he  had  taken.  His 
employment  was  irksome  to  him.  “  Oh !  my  time,  my  time,” 
he  wrote — “  my  all  that  I  have — thus  to  sacrifice  it  for  I  know 
not  what !”  He  formed  friendships  with  the  officers  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  and,  for  want  of  adequate  and  worthier  excitements, 
devoted  himself  to  the  faro  table.  With  his  countenance  on 
fire,  and  the  large  drops  of  sweat  running  down  his  face,  as  he 
stood  over  the  green  table,  he  might  have  served  a  painter  as  the 
model  of  a  gambler.  “I  would  rather  not  play  at  all,”  he  said, 
“  than  play  in  cold  blood.  The  vehement  agitation  puts  my 
stiffening  machine  into  activity,  and  makes  the  juices  circulate. 
Play  drives  away  that  anguish  and  oppression  from  which  at 
times  I  suffer.” 

In  1765,  he  gave  up  his  secretaryship  at  Breslau,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Berlin.  He  followed  up  the  work  of  nationalizing 
the  German  stage,  which  his  other  dramas  had  begun,  by 
the  play  of  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  Next  year  his  Laocoon 
was  published.  Taking  this  celebrated  work  of  antique  art 
as  his  text,  he  distinguishes  with  admirable  sense  and  skill 
the  limits  and  respective  provinces  of  poetry  and  the  plastic 
arts.  Writing  to  his  friend  Gleim,  he  described  his  book  as 
“  a  hotch-potch  of  pedantry  and  whims”  (ein  Mischmasch  von 
Pedanterei  und  Grillen) ;  but  in  all  except  the  practical  conduct 
of  his  own  life,  sobriety  and  sagacity  were  the  basis  of  Lessing’s 
more  brilliant  qualities.  As  to  pedantry,  though  there  have  been 
few  truer  scholars  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word,  no  one  was 
ever  less  a  pedant  than  he.  He  modestly  disclaimed  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  learning,  and  the  desire  of  it.  “If,  as  a  dream,  I  could 
become  learned,”  he  says,  “I  would  not.  All  my  little  efforts 
have  been  to  qualify  myself  to  make  use  of  a  learned  book  in 
case  of  need.  The  wealth  of  foreign  experience  acquired  from 
books  is  learning  ( GelehrsamTceit );  one’s  own  experience  is 
wisdom  (Weisheit).  The  smallest  stock-in-trade  of  the  latter  is 
worth  more  than  millions  of  the  former.”  In  1767  he  removed  to 
Hamburg,  where  he  wrote,  among  other  works,  his  Bramaturgie, 
which  helped  more  than  anything  else  to  make  Shakspeare 
thoroughly  familiar  to  the  Germans.  Theatrical  and  commercial 
speculations  in  which  he  engaged  here  failed,  and  his  affairs  were 
at  a  very  low  ebb — he  had  even  to  sell  his  books — when  he 
received  from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  the  appointment  of 
librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel.  Among  the  MSS.  here  he  discovered 
a  treatise  of  the  heretic  Berengarius  of  Tours,  on  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  which  he  published.  But  his  connexion  with  the 
library  is  better  known  for  what  he  professed  to  find  there  than 
for  his  actual  discoveries.  The  so-called  “  Wolfenbiittel  Frag¬ 
ments,”  it  is  now  notorious,  were  written  by  Hermann  Samuel 


Eeimarus,  at  one  time  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  afterwards  of 
Mathematics,  at  Hamburg,  where  he  died  in  1763.  Besides  works 
on  natural  religion  and  philosophy,  and  an  edition  of  Dio  Cassius, 
Eeimarus  wrote  Betrachiungen  uber  die  Kunsttriebe  der  Thieve  ; 
in  reference  to  which  Menzel  remarks  that  “  Eeimarus  has  re¬ 
mained  unsurpassed  even  to  our  day  as  an  observer  of  animal 
nature,  which  is  quite  important  for  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature.”  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  has  since  published  his  World  of 
Mind  on  the  same  principle  of  illustrating  human  by  animal 
nature.  The  MSS.  which  were  destined  to  acquire  such  fame 
as  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,  were  given  to  Lessing,  after  the 
author’s  death,  by  his  daughter.  Seven  fragments,  which  vindi¬ 
cate  toleration  for  Deists,  the  right  of  reason  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  scepticism  in  regard  to  some  parts  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  which  discuss  the  aims  of  Jesus  and  his 
Apostles,  were  published  during  Lessing’s  life — others  after  his 
death.  Of  the  whirl  of  theological  and  personal  controversy 
in  which  they  involved  him,  we  have  no  space  to  speak.  Lessing, 
even  when  in  the  wrong — and  his  position  was  too  inconsistent 
and  fluctuating  to  be  right — was  dangerous  to  meddle  with.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  his  opponents  had  known  or  heeded  the 
advice  of  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne: — “Everyman,”  says  the  author 
of  the  Rcligio  Medici,  “  is  not  a  proper  champion  for  truth,  nor 
fit  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  the  cause  of  verity.  Many,  from 
the  ignorance  of  these  maxims,  have  too  rashly  charged  the  troops 
of  error,  and  remain  as  trophies  unto  the  enemies  of  truth.  A  man 
may  be  in  as  just  possession  of  truth  as  of  a  city,  and  yet  be  forced 
to  surrender.”  The  controversy  waxed  so  hot,  that  the  Brunswick 
Government  interfered  to  stop  the  further  publication  of  the 
“  Fragments,”  and  the  polemic  upon  them. 

But  Lessing  had  means  of  carrying  on  the  warfare,  if  not 
openly.  In  his  play  of  Nathan  der  Weise  (the  hero  of  which, 
it  is  said,  stands  for  his  friend  Mendelssohn),  he  gives  expression 
to  his  opinions  as  to  the  merely  disciplinary  character,  and,  in 
their  time  and  place,  the  equal  worth,  of  all  positive  religions. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts  (the 
recent  English  version  of  which  we  have  made  the  occasion  of 
these  remarks),  and  by  the  Gesprache  fur  Freimaurer  (Dia¬ 
logues  for  Freemasons),  called  also  from  the  interlocutors  Ernst 
und  Falk.  The  purpose  of  the  dialogues  is  to  assert,  alike  in  the 
interests  of  wisdom  and  of  charity,  a  common  human  nature 
underlying  all  the  necessary  and  useful  differences  of  station, 
country,  and  religion  among  men.  The  last  two  of  them  (the 
fourth  and  fifth)  were  published  in  1780.  Lessing,  whose  health 
had  been  for  some  time  failing  him,  died  in  1781.  Among  other 
signs  of  a  system  breaking  up — of  a  tenement  fretted  to  decay 
by  the  over-informing  mind  within — was  the  inveterate  somno¬ 
lency  which  beset  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  animated 
conversation  he  would  fall  asleep.  The  same  thing,  if  we  recol¬ 
lect  rightly,  is  told  of  Godwin.  Lessing’s  wife,  whom  he  first 
knew  at  Hamburg,  had  died  five  years  before  him,  only  two 
years  after  their  marriage  ;  and  although  some  of  his  best  works 
were  written  after  this  bereavement,  he  never  recovered  from  the 
depression  into  which  it  plunged  him.  His  eager  theological 
controversy  was  a  diversion  of  the  mind  from  the  gloomy  thoughts 
which  hung  over  it.  It  was  to  him  what  the  gaming-table  had 
been  at  Breslau.  The  moving  spring  of  Lessing’s  intellectual 
character  is  indicated  in  the  following  words  of  his,  often  quoted, 
even  in  England,  with  more  sympathy  than  they  deserve  :  “  If 
God  held  clasped  in  his  right  hand  all  truth,  and  in  his  left 
only  the  ever  active  search  after  truth,  though  it  were  with  the 
condition  that  I  should  always  and  for  ever  err,  and  said  to  me 
‘  Choose,’  I  would  with  humility  grasp  his  left  hand  (ich  fiele 
ihm  unit  Bemutli  in  seine  Linke),  and  say,  Give,  O  Father.  Pure 
truth  is  for  thee  only.”  This  imaginary  decision  implies  an 
impossible  state  of  mind.  The  search  of  truth,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  except  to  those  who  are  fascinated  by  a  paradox,  can  only 
proceed  in  the  full  confidence  of  attaining,  sooner  or  later,  to  at 
least  some  truth.  The  truth-lover  only  can  be  the  truth-seeker, 
and  the  lover  of  truth  will  not  prefer  eternal  error  even  to  its 
passive  reception.  But  the  sentence  is  emblematic  of  Lessing’s 
character.  He  was  not  eager  to  establish,  nor  did  he  care  to  rest 
in  definite  and  permanent  conclusions.  He  threw  out  pregnant 
hints — often  tending  in  different  directions — and  left  it  to  others 
to  reconcile  or  decide  between  them.  This  inherent  mobility  of 
intellect  was  typified  in  his  manner  of  study.  His  brother  records 
of  him,  that  in  the  act  of  composition  he  would  walk  up  and  down 
till  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  title  of  some  book.  He  would  open 
it,  and  be  struck  by  some  sentence  which  pleased  him,  and  which 
he  must  copy  out.  In  transcribing  it,  a  train  of  thought  would 
be  suggested,  which,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  lost,  must  be 
immediately  followed  up  : — 1 

What  a  new  discovery !  What  a  beautiful  explanation  !  The  thing  now 
had  quite  a  different  aspect.  But  the  printer’s  devil  knocked,  and  demanded 
copy.  Yes,  it  was  ready;  but  it  must  be  looked  over  once  more,  and  he  had  there¬ 
fore  sat  down  that  morning  to  the  task  in  good  time.  But  he  had  risen  from  his 
work,  and  the  act  of  rising  had  indeed  given  him  matter  for  a  new  book,  but 
the  one  already  in  print  was  not  any  further  revised.  The  boy  came  again,  as 

ordered . Lessing  would  not  set  foot  out  of  his  room  till  he  was  quite 

ready  with  his  manuscript.  Alas  !  towards  evening,  his  whole  soul  was  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  closeness  of  the  chamber ;  he  must  have  a  draught  of  fresh 
air.  Only  for  au  hour,  he  would  visit  a  friend.  The  friend  discoursed  with 
him  on  some  attractive  topic  ;  they  fell  into  gossip.  It  is  true  he  came  home 
in  good  time,  but  for  the  day  the  manuscript  was  forgotten. 

Differences  of  temperament,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
“  complexion,”  far  more  than  differences  of  intellect  or  outward 
fortune,  make  men  what  they  are— determining  not  only  their 
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liabits  and  career,  but  their  opinions  on  what  seem  abstract 
questions.  In  this  sketch  of  Lessing  “  preparing  for  the  press” 
we  hare  the  man.  We  can  understand  how  to  such  a  one  the 
active  search  after  truth,  though  it  were  an  eternal  wandering  in 
error,  seemed  better  than  the  passive  reception  and  enjoyment  of 
the  fancied  object  of  his  quest. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  criticise  the  particular  work  before 
us.  To  do  so  would  lead  us  too  far  into  deep  questions  of 
theology,  and  even  into  controversies  warmly  debated  now. 
The  rationalism  of  our  day  is  not  without  close  affinity  to  that 
of  Lessing’s  time,  and  some  of  the  most  peculiar  of  his  theories 
have  been  revived  by  living  English  thinkers.  Non  enirn  hominum 
interitu  sententice  quoque  occidunt.  Lessing,  we  will  only  add, 
presents  few  difficulties  to  a  translator.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very 
high  praise  to  say  that  his  Education  of  the  Human  Race  has 
been  faithfully  and  clearly  rendered  into  English.  The  version, 
however,  is  more  than  usually  spirited  and  graceful,  as  well  as 
accurate.  Mr.  Bohn,  we  venture  to  suggest,  who  has  already 
helped  to  Anglicize  so  much  good  German  literature,  would  do 
further  service,  and  probably  find  a  remunerative  sale,  if  he  in¬ 
cluded  Lessing’s  writings  in  his  Standard  Library.  Lessing  has 
not,  it  is  true,  the  poetic  worth  and  attractiveness  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  but  he  has  more  value,  both  as  critic  and  philosopher, 
than  either  of  the  two  Schlegels. 


SHIPWRECKS  IK  THE  ROYAL  NAVY* 

IT  is  no  wonder  that  the  Shipwrecks  in  the  Royal  Navy  should 
have  reached  a  third  edition.  It  is  a  very  simple  and  unpre¬ 
tending  little  book,  but  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  interesting 
one.  Its  fault — a  fault  almost  inseparable  from  its  plan — lies 
in  a  certain  monotony  which  pervades  it.  Forty  successive 
stories  of  shipwrecks  rather  pall  upon  the  reader,  especially 
as  the  main  features  of  each  story  have  a  considerable  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  the  rest ;  but  almost  every  account  is  in  itself 
interesting  in  the  very  highest  degree,  and  when  all  are  taken 
together,  they  combine  to  give  an  impression  of  heroism  and  of 
adventure  which  can  hardly  be  equalled  by  any  other  work  of 
the  same  kind  with  which  we  arc  acquainted.  It  is  also  due  to 
the  author,  or  rather  to  the  compiler,  Mr.  Gilly,  to  say  that  the 
style  of  the  book  is  very  good.  It  has  an  air  of  candour  and 
authenticity  which  to  us  is  very  winning. 

Between  1793  and  1857,  no  less  than  424  ships  of  the  lioyal 
Navy  were  lost  at  sea.  Mr.  Gilly  gives  a  table  of  these  events, 
showing  the  size  of  the  ships  and  the  number  of  men  lost.  Some 
of  them  were  awful  catastrophes,  as,  for  example,  the  burning  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  of  100  guns,  of!'  Leghorn,  when  673  men 
out  of  859  were  lost — the  wreck  of  the  St.  George,  of  98,  and 
the  Defence,  of  74  guns,  on  the  coast  of  Jutland,  in  December, 
1811,  out  of  whose  crews,  consisting  together  of  1331  persons, 
13  only  were  saved — and  more  appalling  then  all,  the  destruction 
by  lightning  of  the  Resistance,  of  44  guns,  which  was  blown  up 
in  an  instant,  in  the  Straits  of  Banca,  four  men  only  surviving  to 
tell  the  tale.  Most  of  the  calamities  recorded  by  Mr.  Gilly 
gave  occasion  to  the  display  of  the  qualities  of  courage  and  sub¬ 
ordination,  though  occasional  instances  of  bad  conduct  are  also 
to  be  met  with;  and  some  of  them  brought  to  light  a  kind  and 
degree  of  resource,  endurance,  and  moral  and  physical  courage 
altogether  wonderful.  We  will  give  the  substance  of  a  few  of 
these  stories.  The  following  is  perhaps  as  striking  a  case  as 
could  be  mentioned  of  the  triumph  of  discipline  and  presence  of 
mind : — 

In  1804,  the  llindostan  store  ship,  of  64  guns,  was  sent  out  with 
supplies  for  Lord  Nelson.  On  the  2nd  April,  at  7  a.m.  when  about 
13  leagues  S.E.  of  Capo  St.  Sebastian,  she  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire.  In  ten  minutes  from  the  time  when  thefire  was  first  discovered 
the  hammocks  were  all  got  on  deck,  and  the  ports  opened  to  give 
light  and  room  below.  The  boats  were  then  got  out  and  taken  in 
tow,  the  marines  being  under  arms  with  their  muskets  loaded  with 
ball  to  prevent  any  person  from  entering  them  without  orders. 
Till  about  noon,  large  numbers  of  men  were  employed  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  empty  the  magazine,  in  which  duty  they  persisted,  although 
the  smoke  was  so  dense  that  many  of  them  were  drawn  up  in¬ 
sensible.  This  occurred  to  Lieutenant  Banks  no  less  than  three 
several  times.  By  degrees  the  men  were  driven  on  deck,  and  at 
last  the  fire  burst  through  the  hatchways,  notwithstanding  all 
their  efforts,  and  rose  as  high  as  the  lower  yards,  but  at  about 
g  p.m.,  after  more  than  ten  hours  of  the  most  incessant  and 
daring  efforts,  the  ship  made  the  shore,  and  was  run  aground  in 
the  bay  of  Bosas,  within  a  mile  of  the  beach.  All  the  crew 
except  five  were  saved.  Discipline  perhaps  never  won  a  greater 
triumph.  Lord  Nelson  said  that  the  preservation  of  the  crew 
seemed  little  short  of  a  miracle,  and  that  he  had  never  read  such 
a  journal  of  exertions  in  his  life.  The  fire  was  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  some  hemp. 

The  awful  nature  of  the  catastrophes  which  sometimes  occur 
at  sea  is  well  illustrated  by  the  loss  of  the  St.  George  and 
Defence  in  a  storm  which  took  place  off  the  coast  of  Jutland  in 
December,  1811.  The  preceding  month  had  been  extremely 
tempestuous,  and  on  the  15th,  the  St.  George  wras  overtaken  at 
her  moorings  by  a  tremendous  gale.  All  hands  were  summoned 


*  Narratives  of  Shipwrecks  of  the  Royal  Navy  between  1793  and  1857. 
Compiled  principally  from  Official  Documents  in  the  Admiralty,  by  W.  O.  8. 
Gilly.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  London  ;  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  18S7. 


to  give  the  ship  cable,  but,  whilst  they  were  veering  it  out,  a 
large  merchantman  drifted  through  the  darkness  against  the 
bows  of  the  St.  George,  cut  her  cables,  and  instantly  sank.  The 
St.  George  drifted  on  to  a  sandbank,  where  she  lost  her  rudder 
and  all  her  masts,  but  she  got  off  in  the  course  of  the  next  day, 
and  reached  Gothenburg  in  safety.  After  partially  repairing 
damages,  she  set  off  again  with  her  convoy,  and  was  again  over¬ 
taken  by  a  storm,  and  again  driven  on  to  a  shoal.  The  scene 
which  ensued  was  horrible  beyond  all  the  horrors  of  sea-fights 
or  even  fires.  The  complement  had  originally  been  750  men, 
but  the  wash  of  the  sea  and  the  falling  of  the  masts  rapidly 
reduced  their  number.  “  Mingled  together  were  the  living, 
the  dying,  and  the  dead.  The  bodies  were  piled  up  by  the 
survivors  in  rows  one  above  another  as  a  shelter  from  the  vio- 
euce  of  the  waves  which  broke  over  them.”  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  misery  discipline  still  prevailed.  Three  or  four  of  the  men 
asked  leave  to  try  to  reach  the  shore  in  the  yawl.  It  was  at  first 
granted,  but  afterwards  recalled,  and  the  men  were  directed  to 
return  to  their  posts.  They  did  so  without  a  murmur.  Seven 
men  only  were  saved,  being  washed  on  shore  by  the  waves.  All 
the  rest  were  lost.  The  Defence,  of  74  guns,  and  the  Cressy  were 
in  company  with  the  St.  George  ;  and  when  the  St.  George  went  on 
shore,  the  Cressy,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  her  any 
assistance  veered  and  stood  off  to  the  southward,  by  which  she 
was  saved.  The  Captain  of  the  Defence,  with  romantic  heroism, 
refused  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Cressy  because  “  the  Ad¬ 
miral  had  not  make  the  signal  to  part  company.”  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  Defence  shared  the  fate  of  the  St.  George 
She  struck;  the  guns  broke  loose,  killing  and  maiming  the  crew; 
a  spare  anchor  was  thrown  up  on  end  by  a  sea,  and  falling  on  the 
forecastle  killed  about  thirty  men,  and  ultimately  the  whole  of 
the  officers  and  men,  except  six  persons,  perished. 

The  loss  of  the  Saldanha  frigate,  on  the  3rd  of  December, 
1811,  is  perhaps  even  more  striking.  On  that  day  a  tremendous 
storm  broke  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland.  The  Saldanha  had 
been  sent  from  Cork  to  relieve  the  Endymion  at  Lough  Swilly. 
“About  ten  at  night,  through  the  darkness  and  storm,  a  light 
was  seen  from  the  signal  towers  passing  rapidly  up  the  lough, 
the  galo  at  the  time  blowing  heavily  right  into  the  harbour.” 
Next  morning  the  Saldanha  was  discovered  a  complete  wreck  at 
a  place  called  Ballyna  Stokerbay.  Every  soul  on  board  had 
perished.  In  the  August  of  the  following  year  a  gentleman’s 
servant  shot  a  parrot  in  a  tree  near  Byrt.  It  had  round  its  neck 
a  gold  ring,  with  the  inscription  “  Captain  Pakenham,  H.M.S. 
Saldanha.” 

The  stories  of  individual  gallantry  contained  in  the  littlo  book 
before  us  are,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing  part  of  its  contents. 
They  are  very  numerous,  and  all  of  them  have  a  strong  family 
likeness.  The  most  wonderful  of  all  is  unquestionably  one  which 
relates  to  the  fate  of  Lieutenant  Smith,  who  commanded  the 
Magpie  sloop.  She  was  sunk  by  a  hurricane  off  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  at  nine  p.m.,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1826.  A  gunner’s 
mate,  named  Meldrum,  swam  off  as  the  ship  sank,  and  after 
swimming  about  for  a  time,  hearing  voices  in  the  darkness,  found 
Lieutenant  Smith  and  six  others  clinging  to  a  boat  which 
was  floating  keel  uppermost  in  the  water.  Lieutenant  Smith 
gave  orders,  which  were  promptly  obeyed,  to  get  the  boat 
righted,  and  the  men  got  in  to  bale  her  out.  Whilst  thus 
engaged,  an  alarm  was  given  that  sharks  were  coming,  on 
which  the  men  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  capsized  the  boat,  and 
more  than  one  was  drowned  in  the  confusion.  Lieutenant 
Smith  still  retained  his  self-possession,  and  persuaded  them 
to  recommence  their  operations,  and  by  ten  in  the  morning, 
after  thirteen  hours  passed  in  the  water,  the  boat  was 
nearly  cleared.  Just  at  this  moment  the  sharks  really 
did  come.  For  a  few  minutes  they  rubbed  against  the  men 
without  hurting  them,  hut  soon  two  men  were  seized.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Smith  still  cheered  on  the  remainder  to  provide  for  their 
safety,  but  whilst  he  did  so  one  of  his  own  legs  was  bitten  off. 
He  restrained  himself  from  any  exclamation  for  fear  of  dis- 
coui’aging  the  men,  when  the  second  leg  was  bitten  off,  just  as 
the  sailors  cleared  the  boat  and  raised  him  into  it.  When 
placed  in  the  boat  he  gave  a  message  to  the  Admiral,  about  the 
loss  of  the  sloop,  to  be  delivered  by  the  survivors,  and  said,  “  I 
have  but  one  favour  to  ask,  and  that  is,  that  he  will  promote 
Meldrum  to  be  a  gunner.”  After  a  time  the  boat  was  again 
upset  on  another  alarm  of  sharks,  and  Lieutenant  Smith  was 
released  from  his  tortures  by  drowning.  More  heroic  fortitude 
is  nowhere  recorded.  The  survivors  contrived  to  right  the  boat 
again,  but  two  of  them  jumped  overboard  in  delirium.  The  other 
two  were  ultimately  rescued.  Meldrum  saw  a  hrig  within  about 
half-a-mile  of  the  boat,  swam  towards  her,  and  was  taken  up. 
Mr.  Maclean,  his  companion,  was  living  in  1857,  and  was  then  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Coast-guard. 

The  wonderful  fortitude  of  Lieutenant  Smith  was  perhaps 
equalled,  or  almost  excelled,  if  possible,  by  the  heroic  self-devotion 
of  Captain  Baker  of  the  Drake,  a  ten-gun  brig,  which  was  lost 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  on  the  20th  June,  1822.  She 
struck  at  the  foot  of  some  cliffs  which  the  boatswain  succeeded 
in  reaching  with  a  rope.  The  ship  was  thrown  by  the  force  of 
the  sea  close  to  an  isolated  rock,  between  which  and  the  cliff  a 
communication  was  established  by  means  of  the  rope.  Captain 
Baker  ordered  the  men  to  leave  the  ship  for  the  rock,  which  they 
refused  to  do  unless  he  would  go  first.  He  insisted,  however, 
that  they  should  do  so,  and  was  the  last  man  to  leave  the  wreck. 
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When  they  reached  tlie  rock,  it  was  found  that  it  would 
he  shortly  covered  by  the  tide.  Captain  Baker  again  re¬ 
fused  to  leave  the  rock  whilst  a  single  man  remained  upon 
it.  He  stood  by  the  rope,  and  each  man  iu  turn  passed  to  the 
shore  as  he  gave  the  word.  No  man  offered  to  move  till  he 
was  ordered,  and  each  in  turn  pressed  his  commander  to  precede 
him.  Forty-four  out  of  fifty  persons  succeeded  in  passing  safely. 
Of  the  remaining  six  one  was  a  woman,  and  one  of  the  sailors 
offered  to  carry  her  across.  The  rope  broke  under  the  double 
burden,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  Captain  Baker  with 
the  survivors  was  washed  from  the  rock,  notwithstanding  the 
desperate  efforts  of  the  crew  on  the  cliffs  to  reach  them. 

The  Shipwrecks  of  the  Navy  contain  many  similar  stories  of 
what  appears  at  first  sight  to  te  supernatural  heroism.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  lesson  that  the  book  teaches  is  that  such 
heroism  is  in  fact  a  common  product  of  the  healthy  and  manly 
influences  which  have  so  large  a  share  in  moulding  the  character 
of  Englishmen.  The  splendid  virtues  which  lie  hid  under  the 
most  commonplace  exterior  are  perhaps  more  worthy  of  admi¬ 
ration  than  those  which  are  allied  to  great  intellectual  eminence, 
or  to  that  unapproachable  moral  perfection  which  appears  to  be 
the  peculiar  property  of  a  few  privileged  persons  ;  for,  to  the 
common  apprehension,  they  convey  a  far  more  vivid  impression 
of  the  great  lesson  that  our  fellow-men  are  the  proper  objects 
not  only  of  pity  but  of  honour  and  respect. 

We  may  add  a  single  specimen  of  the  curious  anecdotes  in 
which  this  interesting  little  book  abounds.  The  following  is 
from  the  account  of  the  wreck  of  the  Minotaur .- — 

The  fate  of  Lieutenant  Salsfortl  was  distinguished  by  a  singular  circum¬ 
stance.  A  large  tame  wolf,  caught  at  Aspro,  and  brought  up  from  a  cub  by 
the  ship’s  company,  and  exceedingly  docile,  continued  to  the  last  an  object 
of  general  solicitude.  Sensible  of  its  danger,  its  howls  were  peculiarly  dis¬ 
tressing.  It  had  always  been  greatly  attached  to  the  Lieutenant,  and  through 
the  whole  of  their  sufferings  he  kept  close  to  his  master.  On  the  breaking-up 
of  the  ship,  both  got  upon  the  mast.  At  times  they  were  washed  off,  but  by 
each  other’s  assistance  regained  it.  The  Lieutenant  at  last  became  exhausted 
by  continual  exertions,  and  benumbed  with  cold.  The  wolf  was  equally 
fatigued,  and  both  held  occasionally  by  the  other  to  regain  his  situation. 
“When  within  a  short  distance  of  the  land,  Lieutenant  Salsford,  affected  by 
the  attachment  of  the  animal,  and  totally  unable  any  longer  to  support  him¬ 
self,  turned  towards  him  from  the  mast,  the  beast  clapped  his  forepaws  round 
his  neck,  while  the  Lieutenant  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  they  sank  together. 


THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  MAN* 

IT  is  really  a  pity  that  people  will  publish  things  from  “  rough 
notes,”  without  taking  the  trouble  to  lick  them  into  shape. 
“  The  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hill,”  we  are  told  in  the  Preface, 
“  intended  to  have  made  the  following  Papers  the  groundwork 
of  a  larger  publication  on  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  of  Bunyan,  in 
which  he  proposed  showing  that  Bunyan  had  been  indebted  for 
many  portions  of  his  story  to  some  of  the  early  mediaeval  romances.” 
It  is  clear  that  we  have  here  opened  for  us  a  curious  question 
of  literary  history,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  really  good  writer, 
might  be  made  the  subject  of  a  highly  interesting  essay.  How 
far  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hill  may  have  been  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  it,  we  have  no  means  of  judging;  for  of  course  it  would 
not  do  to  judge  him  by  a  collection  of  “  rough  notes.”  But  what 
is  more  singular,  his  editors  seem  to  have  done  their  best  to  get 
rid  of  all  that  bore  on  the  actual  subject  of  Mr.  Hill’s  intended 
essay.  They  go  on  to  tell  us  : — 

The  rough  notes  of  Mr.  Hill  contain  frequent  allusions  to  the  opinions  put 
forth  by  Southey  and  Montgomery  in  their  respective  editions  of  that  popular 
writer.  When,  however,  these  materials  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
editors,  they  could  not  but  feel  that  the  question  of  Bunyan’s  plagiarism  was 
one  not  likely  to  possess  much  interest  for  the  public  at  large.  They  have 
not,  therefore,  deemed  it  advisable  to  print  these  researches  at  any  length ; 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  judged  the  curious  manuscripts  to  which  Mr. 
Hill’s  researches  had  directed  their  attention,  well  worthy  of  being  brought 
before  the  public  on  their  own  merits,  apart  from  any  influence  they  may 
perhaps  have  exercised  on  the  composition  of  Bunyan’s  work. 

With  this  view,  while  noticing  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  only  in  a  subordinate 
manner,  they  have  devoted  a  considerable  space  to  the  poem  of  De  Guile- 
ville,  the  more  readily  as  it  is  on  this  that  Mr.  Hill’s  views  were  principally 
grounded.  So  little  is,  indeed,  known  of  our  ancestors’  daily  life  during  th» 
fourteenth  century,  and  so  welcome  is  any  glimpse  of  their  mental  occupa¬ 
tions  or  their  means  of  literary  recreation  at  that  remote  period,  that  a  work 
which  enjoyed  in  its  own  day  no  little  popularity,  may  not  perhaps  prove 
wholly  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  present  generation ;  reflecting,  as 
it  does,  considerable  light  on  the  ways  of  thought  and  the  occupations  of  by¬ 
gone  times. 

That  is  to  say,  the  editors  have  produced  a  mongrel  sort  of  pro¬ 
duction — not  exactly  an  edition  of  De  Guileville’s  Pelerinage,  not 
exactly  a  comparison  between  the  Pelerinage  and  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress — but  a  jumble  of  the  two,  mixed  up  with  a  good  many 
scraps  of  various  sorts,  which,  as  “  rough  notes,”  may  very  likely 
have  served  some  useful  purpose,  but  which  we  trust  that  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Hill  did  not  mean  to  print  as  they  stand.  Then  we 
find  an  appendix,  as  big  as  the  body  of  the  work,  and  made  up, 
like  the  body  of  the  work,  of  extracts,  comparisons,  and  very 
curious  engravings.  Finally,  we  find  quoted  from  “an  American 
newspaper,  entitled  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  dated 
August  otb,  1843,”  a  very  clever  satire  on  modern  religionism 
by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  which  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
is  made  easy  according  to  the  last  new  inventions,  under  the 
name  of  The  Celestial  Railroad. 

*  The  Ancient  Poem  of  Guillaume  de  Guileville,  entitled  “  Le  Pelerinage 
de  VHomme,”  compared  with  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress”  of  John  Sung  an. 
Edited  from  Notes  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hill.  London :  B,  M. 
Pickering.  18  58. 


All  this,  our  readers  will  easily  see,  produces  a  mass  of  confusion. 
How  far  this  or  that  is  “  likely  to  possess  much  interest  for  the 
public  at  large”  is  not  commonly  a  question  for  antiquaries  or 
philologists.  They  write  for  a  special  public,  and  take  their 
chance  accordingly.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Kemble’s 
Codex  Diplomaticus  AEvi  Anglo- Saxonici  possesses  very  little 
interest  for  the  public  at  large ;  we  have  not  heard  that  Dr. 
White’s  edition  of  the  Ormulum  has  rivalled  the  popularity  of 
Lord  Macaulay ;  nor  do  we  expect  that  Mr.  Earle’s  edition  of 
the  Chronicle,  whenever  it  appears,  will  create  quite  so  much  stir 
in  the  world  as  Mr.  Carlyle’s  Friedrich  the  Second.  But  to  those 
who  care  for  such  things  at  all,  a  good  and  scholarlike  edition  of 
the  Pelerinage  de  V Homme  would  have  been  as  valuable  and 
acceptable  as  any  other  work  of  the  kind.  An  Essay  on  the 
Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  by  any  com- 

fietent  hand,  would,  we  should  have  thought,  have  appealed  to  a 
arger  circle  of  readers  than  an  edition  of  De  Guileville.  But 
our  present  editors  have  produced  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
We  have  to  thank  them  for  large  extracts  from  a  very  curious 
medimval  poem,  and  almost  as  much  for  some  equally  curious 
early  woodcuts  ;  they  also  supply  some  good  hints  for  a  general 
history  of  Allegory,  or  for  a  special  essay  on  Bunyan ;  but  they 
give  it  us  in  the  shape,  or  rather  lack  of  shape,  of  a  rtidis  indiges- 
taque  moles,  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  read  straight  through. 

Of  De  Guileville  himself  it  seems  very  little  is  known.  He 
was  a  French  monk  and  prior  of  Chalis,  who  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1295,  and  died  about  1360.  His  writings  were  popular  in 
England,  portions  of  them  having  been  translated  by  Chaucer 
and  Lydgate.  That  Bunyan  knew  anything  directly  of  De 
Guileville  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  those  fragments  of  the  old  chivalrous  literature  which  were 
still  handed  about  in  the  form  of  chap  books.  Whether  any 

Eortions  of  Dc  Guileville  himself  survived  in  this  shape  may  well 
e  doubted  ;  but  as  De  Guileville  confessedly  borrowed  from  the 
Romance  of  the  Rose,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  a  common 
element  may  be  found  in  De  Guileville  and  in  Bunyan. 

It  is,  however,  very  absurd  to  found  a  charge  of  “  plagiarism  ” 
against  Bunyan  upon  such  resemblances  as  there  seem  to  bo 
between  the  Pelerinage  and  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  The 
general  idea  of  representing  the  Christian’s  course  under  the 
figure  of  a  pilgrimage  is  so  very  obvious  that  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  occur  to  many  minds  independently,  especially  in 
days  when  pilgrimages  were  things  of  daily  occurrence.  De 
Guileville  and  Bunyan  are  by  no  means  the  only  authors 
who  have  worked  out  the  idea.  And,  besides  the  general 
similarity  of  idea,  a  certain  resemblance  could  hardly  fail 
to  occur  in  the  details  of  the  story.  Of  any  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  the  groundwork  must  be  found  in  certain  scriptural 
phrases  and  descriptions.  The  Celestial  City  in  the  Apocalypse 
must  of  necessity  be  the  pilgrim’s  goal.  Then  much  of  the  detail 
must  be  drawn  from  medieval  history  or  romance.  The  fiends 
and  personified  vices  against  which  the  Christian  has  to  contend, 
naturally  assume  the  form  of  the  giants  and  ogres  of  mediaeval 
romance — of  the  Turks  and  Saracens  of  mediatval  reality.  The 
pilgrim  fought  his  way  to  Jerusalem — so  the  Christian  fights  his 
way  to  Heaven.  St.  Paul’s  parable  of  the  Christian  armour,  St. 
John’s  picture  of  the  combat  between  Michael  and  the  Dragon, 
stood  ready  to  be  pressed  into  the  service.  There  was  thus  a 
vast  mass  of  floating  material,  ready  to  the  hands  of  all  writers  of 
pilgrimages,  and  of  which  all  writers  of  pilgrimages  availed 
themselves.  The  nature  and  origin  of  this  common  stock,  the 
different  forms  in  which  different  authors  worked  it  up  for  their 
several  pui’poses,  would,  as  we  have  said,  form  a  good  and  curious 
subject  for  an  essay,  half  literary,  half  antiquarian.  But  we  see 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  Bunyan  borrowed  from  De  Guile¬ 
ville,  or  did  more  than  draw  upon  a  common  stock  of  ideas  and 
images,  which,  even  in  De  Guileville’s  time,  were  not  absolutely 
new. 

But  supposing  Bunyan  had  taken  his  general  idea  directly  from 
De  Guileville,  what  then  ?  He  is  a  very  lucky  writer  indeed 
who  finds  his  ground  absolutely  untouched.  Shakspeare  did  not 
invent  the  plots  of  his  plays — he  found  them  iu  Italian  romance, 
in  English  and  Homan  history.  HSschylus  was,  in  like  manner, 
indebted  for  his  to  Homer  and  the  Cyclic  poets.  Nay,  on  any 
theory  of  the  Homeric  poems,  one  cannot  believe  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  was  invented  by  Homer 
himself.  If  brave  men  lived  before  Agamemnon,  we  may  believe, 
in  defiance  of  Horace,  that  many  poets  of  inferior  power,  many  a 
De  Guileville  and  a  Lydgate,  must  have  told  the  tales  of  Thebes 
and  Troy  before  Greek  epic  art  acquired  its  perfection  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chian  singer.  But  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  which 
at  all  derogates  from  the  originality  of  Shakspeare,  AEschylus,  or 
Homer.  So,  even  granting  that  Bunyan  directly  borrowed  his 
idea  from  De  Guileville,  there  is  nothing  which  lays  him  open  to 
the  charge  of  “plagiarism.”  Whatever  Shakspeare,  iEschylus, 
Homer,  or  Bunyan  borrowed  from  anybody  else,  they  fairly  made 
their  own.  De  Guileville’s  allegory  is  dead — Bunyan’s  is  alive. 
De  Guileville  may  have  dug  up  some  dry  bones,  and  arranged 
them  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton — Bunyan  is  the  real  enchanter 
who  gave  them  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  breath  of  life.  And  this 
is  even  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  what  was  natural 
in  the  days  of  De  Guileville  had  become  somewhat  unreal  in  the 
days  of  Bunyan.  In  Bunyan’s  time  people  no  longer  went  on 
pilgrimages,  least  of  all  people  of  Bunyan’s  own  way  of  thinking. 
De  Guileville  may  well  have  sent  more  than  one  pilgrim  on  an 
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actual  journey  to  Jerusalem — Bunyan  would  doubtless  have  dis¬ 
suaded  any  Bedford  burgess  from  such  au  undertaking,  as  being 
little  better  than  one  of  the  works  of  the  flesh.  Bunyan ’s  theology  is 
of  course  Calvinistic;  and  one  cannot  but  see,  with  Lord  Macaulay, 
that  the  real  battles  and  the  real  persecutions  of  his  own  time  have 
helped  to  give  much  of  their  life  to  his  descriptions  of  imaginary 
battles  and  persecutions.  But  nevertheless  the  costume  of 
Banyan’s  book  is  essentially  Crusading  and  not  Covenanting. 
This  may  well  arise  from  the  fact  of  Bunyan’s  drawing  from  the 
common  stock  of  all  pilgrim-mongers.  But  it  may  also  have 
something  to  do  with  that  great  characteristic  difference  between 
an  early  and  a  late  literature.  In  Palestine,  in  early  Greece,  in 
mediaeval  Europe,  poetry  consisted  very  much  in  describing  to 
people  what  they  themselves  said  and  did  every  day.  We,  for 
the  most  part,  in  anything  professing  to  be  poetical  or  romantic, 
sometimes  of  set  purpose,  sometimes  because  we  cannot  help  it, 
get  as  far  as  possible  from  the  realities  of  our  own  life.  Homer 
minutely  describes  the  meals  of  his  heroes  ;  but  a  modem  poet 
could  hardly  venture  to  go  through  the  w hole  process  of  slaying, 
cooking,  and  eating,  by  which  an  ox  or  a  sheep  finds  its  way 
into  the  stomachs  of  Crimean  or  Indian  warriors.  Mediaeval 
poetry  and  mediaeval  art  put  everybody  into  the  costume  of  its 
own  time.  Hector,  Alexander,  and  Caesar  appear  in  the  guise 
in  which  they  might  have  entered  the  lists  under  the  auspices  of 
Queen  Philippa.  Even  the  Bornan  soldiers  at  the  sepulchre  in 
the  Gospel  not  uncommonly  appear  with  crosses  on  their  shields, 
as  if  they  had  come  there  on  the  errand  of  Templars  or  Hospi¬ 
tallers.  But  a  modern  writer  of  pilgrimages  could  not  possibly 
put  his  pilgrims  into  a  red  coat  and  a  shako  ;  it  would  never  do  to 
run  Apollyon  through  with  a  bayonet,  or  to  shoot  him  with  a 
Minie  rifle.  In  the  curious  picture  of  the  “  Christian  Warrior,” 
by  Jerome  Wierix,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  one  of  the  curious 
odds-and-ends  put  together  in  the  pi’escut  volume,  the  hero  looks 
far  more  like  a  follower  of  Caesar  or  Pompeius  than  one  of 
Philip  II.  or  William  the  Silent.  So  The  Celestial  Railroad,  by 
its  very  name,  proclaims  itself  to  be  a  jeu  d’ esprit ;  but  we  may 
be  sure  that  had  either  Homer  or  De  Guileville  known  anything 
about  railroads,  they  would  have  contrived  to  let  an  express 
train  puff  and  blow  through  as  many  lines  as  it  wanted,  without 
at  all  taking  away  from  the  heroism  or  the  saintliness  of  its 
passengers. 


MOLLHAUSEN’S  JOURNEY  TO  THE  PACIFIC* 

rpRAVELLERS  must  often  be  dissatisfied  with  their  critics. 
-L  They  front  numberless  dangers,  they  go  through  incessant 
toil,  they  explore  a  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  almost  un¬ 
known,  they  live  familiarly  with  savage  tribes,  and  then  record  at 
length  the  adventures  which  are  so  full  of  interest  and  meaning 
to  themselves.  But  the  critic  cannot  find  any  great  interest  or 
meaning  in  what  is  written.  He  cannot  invent  for  himself  the 
sensations  which  the  adventurer  has  experienced.  The  traveller 
who  says  that  at  the  end  of  a  day’s  journey  he  arrived  at  such  a 
creek,  or  stream,  or  hillside  village,  remembers,  though  he  docs 
not  state,  how  hard  he  had  toiled  that  day  to  reach  the  desired 
spot — how  often  he  had  been  in  uncertainty  and  difficulty — how 
delighted  he  was  at  having  attained  a  point  of  certainty  in  his 
vague  rambling — and,  above  all,  how  every  act  of  himself  and  lii3 
companions,  and  every  feature  of  scenery  or  savage  life  around 
them  was  enhanced  in  interest  and  importance  by  the  thought 
that  this  was  part  of  a  great  whole,  and  that  each  step  gained 
brought  them  nearer  to  the  successful  issue  of  their  expedition. 
But  the  reader  at  home  cannot  feel  this.  He  merely  finds  that 
lie  is  moved  further  on  and  on  along  the  red  or  blue  line  which 
marks  the  traveller’s  course  on  the  map.  Books  of  travel  may, 
therefore,  be  very  dull  reading,  although  the  adventurer  may 
have  displayed  high  qualities  of  courage  and  perseverance,  and 
have  ivritten  simply  and  unaffectedly  of  all  that  he  has  gone 
through.  When  an  unknown  part  of  the  earth  is  described,  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  description  should  be  interest¬ 
ing,  either  that  the  scene  of  travel  should  be  one,  as 
in  the  Arctic  voyages,  where  a  definite  and  continuous 
danger  is  to  be  overcome,  or  else  that  the  traveller  should 
be  a  man  who,  like  Dr.  Livingstone,  has  other  aims  than 
those  of  travelling  and  exploration.  For  geographers  and  men  of 
science,  of  course,  all  descriptions  of  the  construction  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  life  on  its  surface  are  valuable,  but  they  are  valuable 
because  they  are  connected  with  general  notions  of  the  different 
subjects  to  which  they  relate.  The  ordinary  reader,  and  the 
critic  who  represents  and  writes  for  the  ordinary  reader,  cannot 
honestly  pretend  to  be  cither  enlightened  or  entertained  by 
hearing  that  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  west  from  the 
Mississippi,  the  soil  is  sandstone,  the  Indians  tattoo  their  right 
breast,  and  the  cereus  yujanteus  is  abundant.  When,  therefore, 
we  say  that  to  the  unscientific  reader  this  Journey  to  the  Pacific 
is  toilsome  and  unimpressive,  we  donot  meanto  convey  any  censure. 
The  expedition  to  which  M.  Mixllhausen  was  attached  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  United  States  authorities  to  have  done  its  work 
remarkably  well ;  and  the  literary  execution  of  the  book  is  en¬ 
tirely  unobjectionable.  The  style  is  simple  and  straightforward, 
and  the  writer  displays  a  frankness  and  cheerfulness  which 
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must  make  him  an  excellent  companion  in  travel.  The  transla¬ 
tion,  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett,  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Nothing 
more  can  be  said  against  the  work  than  that  it  contains  some  of 
the  driest  reading  that  has  been  turned  out  for  a  long  time. 

The  volumes  open  with  a  preface  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
and  even  scientific  readers  will  gladly  fasten  on  anything  written 
by  a  man  who  stands  almost  alone  for  his  power  of  conveying 
what  may  be  called  the  cosmical  poetry  of  science  to  uninstrueted 
readers.  But,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages  on  the  discovery 
of  America,  the  preface  consists  of  a  biography  of  M.  Mollhauseu. 
This  gentlemen  is,  we  hear,  the  son  of  a  Prussian  artillery  officer. 
At  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  left  the  service  and  his  country  to 
proceed  to  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States,  urged  on  by  a 
thirst  for  the  aspect  of  wild  nature  and  untrodden  regions.  On 
arriving  in  America,  he  joined  an  expedition  under  Duke  Paul 
William  of  Wurtemberg.  He  returned  to  Berlin,  and  was  there 
introduced  to  M.  von  Humboldt,  who,  finding  that  he  wished  to 
return  to  America,  gave  him  recommendations  to  the  authorities 
of  the  United  States,  and  secured  his  appointment  as  topogra¬ 
phical  draftsman  and  naturalist  to  an  expedition  sent  out  under 
Lieutenant  Whipple  to  explore  one  of  the  three  routes  of  the 
proposed  railway  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  The 
expedition  left  Fort  Smith,  on  the  Arkansas,  on  the  15th  July, 
1853,  and  arrived  at  the  Pacific  seaport  of  San  Pedro  on  the 
23rd  March,  1854.  M.  Mollhausen  returned  by  Panama  to  New 
York,  and,  after  some  further  wanderings,  has  since  settled  in  his 
native  country,  and  been  made  librarian  at  Potsdam. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  understand  the  route  taken  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Whipple,  unless  with  a  map  before  the  eye.  But  the 
general  features  of  the  proposed  line  of  railway  may  be  described 
by  saying  that  the  valley  of  a  great  tributary  of  the  Arkansas — 
the  Canadian — takes  it  more  than  a  third  of  the  distance  very 
easily.  Then  come  two  series  of  mountains,  the  latter  requiring 
a  tunnel  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  at  a  height  of  8000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valley  of  another  river  takes  it 
to  a  third  range  of  hills,  and  the  necessary  height  is  over  7000 
feet.  Once  more,  a  valley  leads  to  a  range  of  hills  called  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  here  a  tunnel  is  required  of  three  miles. 
Thence  all  is  easy  to  the  Pacific.  Thus  the  line  may  be  briefly 
described  as  crossing  four  mountain  ranges  by  the  aid  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  streams.  The  whole  distance  may  be  computed  at 
1900  miles,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  33,000,000^.  sterling. 
The  principal  advantages  of  this  route  over  the  other  two 
rival  ones  are  that  it  passes  over  lands  more  capable  of  cultiva¬ 
tion — that  as  far  as  the  Colorado  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  more 
plentiful  supply  of  water— and  that  by  one  portion  of  the  route 
there  are  many  extensive  woods  to  supply  fuel. 

M.  Mollhausen  was  very  fortunate  in  his  companions,  and  the 
skill  and  perseverance  shown  throughout  by  the  little  party  were 
equalled  by  the  kindliness  and  geniality  of  their  social  inter¬ 
course.  But  the  country  through  which  they  passed  had  few 
points  of  attraction.  The  rivers  were  of  a  moderate  size,  the 
mountains  difficult,  but  not  very  difficult — the  people  sometimes 
hostile,  but  harmless — sometimes  friendly,  but  insipid.  When 
we  close  the  book  we  find  that  few’  natural  objects  have  im¬ 
pressed  themselves  on  our  memory  ;  and  those  that  are  most 
striking  are  mere  freaks  of  nature.  There  are,  in  more  than  one 
place,  great  pillars  of  sandstone,  which  the  action  of  air  and 
water  has  crumbled  into  fantastic  shapes.  The  Bio  Secco,  a 
valley  containing  a  petrified  forest  must  also  be  very  re¬ 
markable.  Trees  of  all  sizes  lie  scattered  about — stumps  with 
the  roots  attached,  blocks  of  trunks,  broken  branches,  and  chips, 
all  turned  into  fossils.  In  some  of  the  rocks  appear  the  most 
beuutiful  blending  of  agate  and  jasper  colours.  Others  look 
still  like  dangling  leaves,  and  others,  if  touched,  fall  at  once  to 
pieces.  Mixed  with  the  blocks  of  large  trees  are  tree-like 
ferns.  The  first  appearance  of  the  great  Coloi’ado  river,  again, 
must  be  very  striking.  It  is  represented  in  one  of  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrations — some  on  w'ood,  some  in  chromo-lithography 
— which  enrich  these  volumes.  A  vast  volume  of  water  finds  its 
way  through  tall  rocks,  piled  in  irregular  layers,  without  any 
vegetation  anyw’here.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  spot  in 
the  whole  journey  was  what  is  called  11  Inscription  Bock,”  near 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  watershed  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Under  the  rock,  w’hich 
presents  a  large  face  of  bare  sandstone,  rises  the  only  spring  for 
miles  around,  and  different  generations  have  occupied  the  leisure 
of  a  resting-place  on  a  long  journey  with  inscribing  characters 
on  the  rock.  The  Indian  symbolical  marks  abound,  and 
would  carry  back  a  traveller  that  could  decipher  them  to 
the  days  when  the  Aztecs  overwhelmed  the  peaceable  tribes  of 
New  Mexico.  But  to  European  eyes  the  characters  which  record 
the  presence  of  successive  leaders  of  the  conquerors  of  the  Aztecs 
are  far  more  interesting.  The  Spaniards  did  not  penetrate  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  before  1595,  and  there  is  an  inscription  on  the  rock. 

“  There  passed  this  place  with  despatches  (name  lost)  on  the  16th 
day  of  April,  1606.”  Then  came  others  of  the  17th  century,  and 
further  on — “  In  the  year  17x6,  on  the  28th  day  of  August,  came 
past  Don  Felix  Martinez,  Governor  and  Captain-Genex’al  of  this 
kingdom.”  A  ccntux-y  and  a  half  has  gone  by  since  Don  Mar¬ 
tinez  went  that  way  ;  Lieutenant  Whipple  succeeds  him  ;  and  a 
heretic,  exploring  the  Sierra  Madre  as  the  agent  of  a  republic, 
finds  the  inscription  of  the  Spaniard  almost  as  much  a  thing  of 
the  remote  and  alien  past  as  the  inscription  of  the  Aztec. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Public  is  respectfully  informed  that  the  Tragedy  of  MACBETH  can  only 
be  represented  for  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  NIGHTS. 

Royal  princess’s  theatre. 

FAREWELL  SEASON  OF  MR.  CHARLES  KEAN  AS  MANAGER. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  MACBETH.  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  MUCH 
ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.  Thursday,  KING  JOHN.  Preceded  every  evening  by 
A  FARCE. _ _ _ 

Q  IXTfr  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  CABINET 

O  PICTURES  AND  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  the  Contributions  of  British 
Artists,  is  NOW  OPEN  at  the  FRENCH  GALLERY,  120,  Pall  Mall.  Admission,  Is.; 
Catalogues,  6d.  Open  from  Ten  till  Five.  _ __ _ 

flRYSTAL  PALACE.— ANNUAL  MOZART  CONCERT,  THIS 

1  J  DAY,  Saturday,  December  4th,  to  commence  at  2'30.  Vocalists  Madame  Weiss 
ml  George  Perren,  and  Mr.  Weiss.  Pianoforte,  Herr  Pauee.  lhc  Programme 
will  include  the  Symphony  in  C  major;  Concerto  for  Pimioiorte  m  C  major  and  a 
Selection  from  the  Vocal  Works  of  the  Master,  including  the  Pnncipal  Ans  and 
Concerted  Pieces  from  the  Opera  of  “  Die  Zaubcriibte.” 

An  efficient  Chorus  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Smythson  and  the  Band  wil  be 
considerably  strengthened  for  the  occasion.  Conductor,  Mr.  Manns.  Doois  open  at 
Ten,  Admission,  Half-a-Crown  ;  Children  under  T  welve,  One  Shilling. _ 

rpo  LITERARY  MEN  ~ AND  OTHERS.— Gentlemen  of 

I  Education  and  Address  may  meet  with  Engagements  occupying  either  the  whole 
or  part  of  their  time,  by  applyiuging  to  MR.  WELDON,  at  3o,  New  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars.  Literary  experience  and  facility  ill  public  speaking  are  desirable  but  not 
essential  qualifications.  Application  should  be  made  in  the  first  instance  by  letter. 

Vi  IV IL  SERVICE  OE  INDIA.— A  COMPETITIVE 

\  1  EXAMINATION  of  CANDIDATES  for  FORTY  VACANCIES  will  be  held  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  in  JULY,  1859.  The  competition  will  be  open  to 
all  natural  born  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  who,  on  the  1st  ot  May  next,  shall  be  above 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  under  twenty -two,  and  ot  good  health  and  character. 
Copies  of  the  Regulations  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Sccretai),  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Westminster.  S.  W. 

Civil  Service  Commission, 

3rd  December ,  1858. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM,  W. 

On  Wednesday  next,  at  8  r.M.  precisely,  Mr,  Beeeseord  Hope,  M.P.,  will  lecture 
“  On  the  Common  Sense  of  Art.” 

Art-workmen  may  obtain  Cards  gratis  of  the  Attendant  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Museum ;  at  the  Offices  of  the  “  Builder”  and  “  Building  News ;”  or  by  letter 
to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  at  13,  Stratford-piace,  W. 

GEO.  GILBERT  SCOTT,  A.R.A.,  Treasurer. 
JOSEPH  CLARKE,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  See. _ 


nONSUMPTION  HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON.— All  the  Wards 

Vj  are  now  open.  Additional  FUNDS  are  earnestly  SOLICITED.  A  large  number 
of  Out-patients  are  daily  seen  by  the  Physicians. _ PHILIP  ROSE,  Hon.  Sec. 

rpHE  RUPTURE  SOCIETY— Patron,  His  Royal  Highness  the 

PRINCE  CONSORT.— This  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1804,  lor  the 
purpose  of  supplying  Trusses  to  the  Necessitous  Classes.  n 

The  number  of  Patients  assisted  by  the  Society  to  Michaelmas  last  was  48,080. 
Donations  and  Subscriptions  are  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  IIoare, 
Fleet-street;  the  Collector,  Mr.  JonN  Jeffery,  9,  Calthorpe-street,  Gray  s-inn-road ; 
and  by  the  Secretary,  at  9,  Old  Jewry-cliambers,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

By  Order,  WM.  MOSELEY'  TAYLER,  Sec. 

etropolitan  convalescent  institution 

ASYLUM,  WALTON-ON-THAMES. 

President — His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Chairman — Colonel  F.  PAGET. 

This  Asylum  receives  from  the  various  hospitals,  and  from  the  crowded  courts  and 
alleys  all  over  the  metropolis,  many  patients,  whose  only  hope  of  recovery  is  from  pure 
air,  rest,  and  good  diet.  It  contains  134  beds,  and  admitted  dming  last  year  1—6 
patients,  most  of  whom  were  restored  to  health  in  little  more  than  three  weeks,  and 

able  to  return  to  their  work.  ,.  ,  ...  , 

The  Institution  is  dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Contributions,  and  the  Board 
earnestly  APPEAL  for  the  MEANS  of  maintaining  and  extending  the  Benefits  ot  tins 
most  useful  charity. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  received  by  Messrs.  IIoare,  I  leet-street ;  by 
Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing-cross ;  and  at  the  Office  ot  the  Institution,  3^,  Sackvilie- 
street,  London,  W.  CHARLES  HOLMES,  Sec. 

0  N  D  0  N  DIOCESAN  HOME  M  I  S  S  I  0  N. 

President— The  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Parish  or  Bethnal  Green. — ADVENT  LECTURES  for  WORKING  PEOPLE.— 
Services  will  be  held  during  Advent  in  the  undermentioned  churches,  when  Sermons 
will  be  preached  as  follows  :— 

St.  Matthew’s,  Chuech-eow,  at  6'30  f.m. 

Sunday,  Dee.  5th— The  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Sunday,  Dec.  12th— Rev.  J.  Rnshdall,  Incumbent  of  Eton  Chapel. 

Sunday,  Dec.  19th— Rev.  Dr.  Hessey,  Head  Master  of  Merchant  Taylors  School, 
and  Preacher  to  Gray’s-inu. 

St.  Matthias,  Haee-steeet,  at  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  8th— Rev.  J.  Nisbet,  Rector  of  Deal,  Kent. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  15th— Rev.  T.  Jackson,  Rector  of  Stoke  Newington. 

St.  James  the  Less,  Victoria  Park,  at  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  15 — Rev.  F.  Gell,  Fellow  of  Christs  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  22nd— Rev.  W.  Hill,  District  Missionary. 

St.  Simon  Zelotes,  at  8  p.m. 

Monday,  Dec.  Ctli— The  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  All  seats  free. 

T.  GIBSON,  Curate  of  St.  Matthew’s. 

J.  COLBOURNE,  Incumbent  of  St.  Matthias. 

W  J.  GRUNDY,  Incumbent  of  St.  James  the  Less. 

C.  M.  CHRISTIE,  Incumbent  of  St.  Simon’s. 

EDWARD  PARRY,  Hon.  See. 
Diocesan  Home  Mission,  Nov.  IS,  1858. _ J.  COMYNS  COLE,  Secretary. 

T  ONDON  DIOCESAN  HOME  MISSION. 

I  j  President— Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

ADVENT  LECTURES  for  WORKING  PEOPLE— Services  will  he  held  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Mart’s,  Newington-butts,  on  the  following  evenings,  when 
Sermons  will  be  preached  as  under  ■ 

Thursday,  Dec.  9th— Rev.  J.  Nisbet,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Deal,  Kent. 

Thursday,  Dee.  16th— Rev.  J.  RashdaU,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Eaton  Chapel,  Eaton- 
square. 

Thursday,  Dec.  23rd— The  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

Divine  Service  will  commence  at  8  o’clock.  All  seats  free. 

J.  T.  SMITH,  Curate  of  St.  Mary’s. 

Diocesan  Home  Mission,  79,  Pall  Mall,  PARRY,  {r,,n-See- 

Nov.  15,  1858.  _ J.  COMYNS  COLE,  Secretary. 

London  diocesan  home  mission. 

President — Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

The  Council  of  the  Home  Mission  earnestly  SOLICIT  AID  in  carrying  out  the 

i'he  labours  of  the  newly-appointed  Missionary  (Rev.  W.  Hill)  commenced  at  Mid¬ 
summer,  in  the  east  of  London.  Two  additional  Missionaries  will  probably  be 

appointed  in  the  ensuing  month.  _  .  ,  ,  .  , _ 

Open  Air  Services,  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Home  Mission,  have  been  carried  on 
with  success  during  the  summer,  in  the  parishes  of  Chelsea,  St.  Pancras,  Bethnai- 

^  The  Special  Services  for  Working  People  will  be  resumed  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  continued,  at  stated  intervals,  in  various  churches  of  the  metropolis. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  may  be  paid  at  the  office,  79,  Pall-mall  (No.  8);  or  to 
the  account  of  the  London  Diocesan  Home  Mission,  at  Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouverie,  and 
Co.’s,  1,  Pall-mall  East. 

The  Half-yearly  Report  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  office. 

Diocesan  Home  Mission,  79,  Pall-mall  (No.  8),  EDWARD  PARRY,  Hon  Sec. 

November  18th,  1858,  J,  COMYNS  COLE,  Secretary , 


BANK  OE  DEPOSI  T.  — Established  a.d.  1844. 

3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON. 

Parties  desirous  of  Investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  the  Bank 
of  Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  he  obtained  with  ample  security. 
Deposits  made  by  Special  Agreement,  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July. 

PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 
Forms  for  opening  Accounts  sent  free  on  application. _ 

IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

l,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON— INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIRECTORS. 

MARTIN  TUCKER  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  COTTAM,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq.  t  George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq.  1  Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  Brand,  Esq.  I  Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq.  I  James  Gordon  Murdoch,  Esq. 

George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq.  1  Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 

Henry  Davidson,  Esq.  William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 

George  Field,  Esq.  I  Newman  Smith,  Esq. 

SECURITY.— The  existing  liabilities  of  the  Company  do  not  exceed  £3,000,000. 
The  Investments  are  nearly  £1,000,000,  in  addition  to  upwards  of  600,000  for  which 
the  shareholders  arc  responsible,  and  the  income  is  about  £120,000  per  annum. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths,  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  are  assigned  to  Policies 
every  fifth  year.  The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861,  and  persons  who  now 
effect  insurances  will  participate  rateably. 

BONUS.— The  additions  to  Policies  have  been  from  £1  10s.  to  £63  16s.  per  cent,  oil 
the  original  sums  insured. 

CLAIMS— Upwards  of  £1,250,000  has  been  paid  to  claimants  under  policies. 
Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch 
office  16  Pall  Mall,  London;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

’  ’  SAMUEL  INGALL,  Aet.uary.__ 

‘  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

THE  WHOLE  PROFITS  DIVIDED  AMONGST  THE  ASSURED. 

THE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  life  assurance 

SOCIETY. 

Instituted  1831.— Incoktorated  bt  Special  Act  op  Parliament. 

The  NEXT  INVESTIGATION  into  the  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  in  order  to 
the  declaration  of  a  Bonus,  will  be  made  at  1st  MARCH,  1859,  when  all  Policies  then 
of  FIVE  Years’  endurance  will  receive  Additions. 

These  Additions  may,  in  the  option  of  the  Assured,  be  applied  thus 
1.  They  may  be  added  to  the  sum  payable  at  death ; 

2.  They  may  be  commuted  into  a  present  payment ;  or, 

3.  They  may  be  applied  in  reduction  of  tlie  future  premiums. 

The  following  was  the  position  of  the  Society  at  1st  March,  1858 

Amount  of  Existing  Assurances . r. .  £4,957,144 

Annual  Revenue .  182,717 

Accumulated  Fund  .  1,099,100 

Copies  of  the  last  Report  may  he  had  at  the  Head  Office,  or  from  any  of  the  Society’s 
Agents.  _ 

Head  Office.  26,  St.  Andeew-square,  Edinburgh. 

ROBT.  CHRISTIE,  Manager. 
WM.  FINLAY,  Secretary. 

London  Office,  26,  Poultkt. 

_ ARCH,  T.  RITCHIE,  Agent. 

No.  5,  LUDGATE  HILL. 

ROBERT  ROUGH  manufactures  the  BEST  FURNITURE  at 

the  most  MODERATE  PRICES.  Estimates  given,  and  Designs  made  free  of 
change. _ 

ALLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  IMPERIAL  PINTS. 

HARRINGTON  PARKER  and  CO.  are  now  delivering  the 

October  Brewings  of  the  above  Celebrated  Ale.  Its  surpassing  excellence  is 
vouched  for  by  the  highest  Medical  and  Chemical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Supplied 
in  bottles,  also  iu  casks  of  18  gallons  and  upwards,  by 

HARRINGTON  PARKER  and  CO.,  AVine  and  Spirit  Merchants, 

_ 51,  Pall  Mall,  London. _ 

MALMSEY,  Twenty-four  Shillings  per  Dozen,  Cash.— 

This  delicious  AVine  may  be  obtained  at  the  above  extraordinary  low  price 

from  the  Importers,  _ _ _ 

HARRINGTON  PARKER  and  CO.,  54,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


13URE  BRANDY,  16s.  per  Gallon.— PALE  or  BROWN  EAU- 

X  DE-VIE,  of  exquisite  flavour  and  great  purity— identical,  indeed,  in  every  respect 
with  those  choice  productions  of  the  Cognac  district,  which  are  now  difficult  to  pro¬ 
cure  at  any  price — 35s.  per  dozen,  French  bottles  and  ease  included,  or  16s.  per  gallon. 

Henry  Brett  and  Co.,  Old  FurnivaTs  Distillery,  Holboni, _ 

UNSOPHISTICATED  GENEVA,  of  the  true  Juniper  flavour, 

and  precisely  as  it  runs  from  the  Still,  without  the  addition  of  sugar  or  any 
ingredient  whatever.  Imperial  gallon,  13s. ;  or  in  one-dozen  cases,  29s.  each,  bottles 
and  case  included.  Price  Currents  (free)  by  post. 

Henky  Brett  and  Co.,  Old  FurnivaTs  Distillery,  Holborn.  _ 

WINES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Denman,  introducer  of  the  south  African 

PORT,  SHERRA’,  &e.,  20s.  per  dozen.  Bottles  included.  A  Pint  Sample 
of  each  for  24  stamps.  AVine  in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway  station  in  England. 
Extract  from  The  Lancet,  July  10/7i,  1853. 

“  The  AVines  oe  South  Africa.— We  have  visited  Mr.  Denman’s  stores,  selected 
in  ail  eleven  samples  of  wine,  and  have  subjected  them  to  careful  analysatiou.  Our 
examination  has  extended  to  an  estimation  of  their  bouquet  and  flavour,  their  acidity 
and  sweetness,  the  amount  of  wine  stone,  the  strength  in  alcohol,  and  particularly  to 
their  purity.  We  have  to  state  that  these  wines,  though  braudied  to  a  much  less 
extent  than  Sherries,  are  yet,  on  the  average,  nearly  as  strong;  that  they  are  pure, 
wholesome,  and  perfectly  free  from  adulteration  ;  indeed,  considering  the  low  price  at 
which  they  are  sold,  their  quality  is  remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Terms,  Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  “Bank 
of  London.”  Price-lists,  with  Dr.  Hassall’s  analysis,  forwarded  on  application. 

James  L.  Denman,  65,  Fenchurcli-street  (corner  of  Railway-place),  London. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  AVINE  MERCHANT,  SPECIALLY  APPOINTED  SINCE 

MAY,  1840. 

JAMES  MARKWELL— Cellars,  35  to  40,  and  45,  Albemarle- 
street— Offices,  40,  Albemarle,  and  4,  Stafford  Streets.  Ports  from  30s.;  Sherries, 
30s.-  Madeira,  42s.;  Hocks,  40s.;  Moselles,  40s.;  Sparkling  Hocks  and  Moselles,  48s., 
ditto  St.  Peray,  54s.;  ditto  Burgundy,  60s.;  Clarets,  28s.;  Cliablis,  38s.;  C6te  Rotie, 
48s.;  Champagne,  44s.;  Sauterne,  40s.;  ditto  Yquem,  80s.;  South  African  Sherry, 
Madeira,  Amontillado,  and  Port,  22s.;  Essence  of  Turtle  Punch,  56s.;  Old  Tom, 
11s.  6d  All  kinds  of  Foreign  Spirits  and  Liqueurs,  particular  and  direct.  Shipments 
of  Montilla,  Vino  di  Pasto,  Amontillado, Oloroso,  Xres  Viejoc,  Manzanilla.  Longworth’s 
Sparkling  and  Dry  Catawba  American  Peach  Brandy ;  Monongahela  and  Bourbon 
Whisky;  and  Sole  Agent  for  the  celebrated  Yankee  Bitters.  Bottled  Stock  for 
inspection,  5000  dozen.  Cash  or  reference.  As  usual  very  liberal  prices  given  for 
genuine  Old  Bottled  Wines,  Half  Pints  of  first  class  Champagne  only. 
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KAMPTU1ICOI, 

HE  NEW  ELASTIC  FLOOR  CLOTH, 

Warm,  Noiseless,  Durable,  and  Ornamental.  Price  4s.  and  4s.  (Id.  per  square 
yard.  —  T.  TRELOAR,  Coeoa-nut  Fibre  Manufacturer,  42,  LUDGATE  HILL, 


LONDON,  E.C. 

QLEBFIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

AND  PRONOUNCED  BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  LAUNDRESS  TO  BE 
THE  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,  &c.  &c. 


1  3  O  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

-L  rj  NEW  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  NobiUty  and  Gentry. 
Naval,  Military,  and  Clerical  Tailor  and  Outfitter. 

_ 132,  Repent  Street,  W„  William  Clark-,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll. 


1  Q  9  REGENT  S  T  R  E  E  T,  W. 

J.  U  NEW  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  Professional  and 
Commercial  Public,  Clerical,  Legal,  and  Court  Robe  Maker. 

132,  Regent  Street,  W„  William  Clark,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll. 
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>  REGENT  S  T  R  E  E  T,  W. 

' 5  WILLIAM  CLARK,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL. 

The  NON-REGISTERED  PERMISTIO  CLOTH  PALETOT:  the  cloth  used  for 
this  graceful  garment  being  made  from  the  Llama  and  Astracan  Wools,  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  Llama  cloth,  being  tiner  and  stronger,  with  a  permanent 
finish,  retaining  all  the  softness  of  the  Llama,  it  is  an  article  of  clothing  that  illustrates, 
both  in  material  and  design,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  garment  of  the  season,  the’ 
prevailing  and  growing  taste  amongst  the  well-dressing  part  of  the  public  for  cliaste- 
uess  and  simplicity  of  style  in  dress.  It  is  made  only  in  dark,  fine  cloths,  or  in  dark 
colours  slightly  mixed  with  a  lighter  shade:  some  of  these  plain  colours  are  of 
distinctly  novel  tints,  and  the  few  sprinklings  of  mixtures  added  in  others  to  these 
original  shades,  produce  a  variety  quite  sufficient  to  give  ample  choice  without  impair¬ 
ing  in  the  slightest  degree  the  character  required  for  a  quiet  and  gentlemenly  garment 

Two  of  these  latter  are  especially  adapted  for  Frock  Coats  for  clergymen,  one  of 
them  is  so  dark  as  not  to  be  easily  detected  from  black,  but  affording  more  durability 
for  wear  than  can  be  produced  in  plain  black.  The  other  is  a  little  lighter,  and  while 
it  is  equally  well  adapted  for  Frock  Coats,  is  also  peculiarly  suitable  for  clerical  and 
other  quiet  professional  Paletots. 

Wm.  Clark  has  also  a  very  strong  fabric  of  fine  Doeskin,  in  exactly  the  same 
colourings,  for  trousers,  and  .which  is  more  durable  than  ordinary  cloth,  in  p'lain  colours 
or  mixtures ;  the  price  is  alike  for  the  Paletots,  Morning,  or  Frock  Coats,  42s  and 
the  Trousers,  21s. ;  Lounging,  Travelling,  or  Business  Suits,  made  from  the  Patent 


William  Clark,  Naval,  Military,  and  Clerical  Tailor  and  Robe  Maker, 
133,  Regent  Street,  W. 


REGENT  S  T  R  E  E 

WILLIAM  CLARK’S  CLERICAL  SUITS  at  84s. 


T,  W. 


132, 

Made  from  the  permanent  finished  Cloth,  that  will  neither  spot  nor  shrink.  Clerical 
Gowns  and  Surplices  equally  moderate  in  cost. 

_ William  Clark,  Clerical  Tailor,  132,  Regent  Street,  W. 


PRICE  S  PATENT  COM P0SI1 E  CANDLES  are  made  by  the 

Company  of  four  different  qualities,  and  consequently  can  be  sold  at  various  prices. 
They  call  he  obtained  genuine  at  the  City  Depot  for  the  Company's  Manufactures  at 
I  Is.,  10s.,  9s.,  and  8s.,  per  dozen  lbs.  net;  Belmont  Wax,  Ceylon  Wax,  Belmont  Sperm, 
Belmontine,  Ac.  The  very  finest  Colza  Oil  for  Moderator  Lamps,  selected  from  choice 
parcels  direct  from  Lille,  4s.  6d.  per  gallon.  Tallow  Store  Dips,  7d.  per  lb.;  ditto 
Moulds,  8s.  per  dozen  lbs.,  stored  in  March  last  especially  for  family  use.  Household 
Soaps,  40s.,  44s.,  46s.,  and  4Ss.  per  ewt.  Delivered  free  to  any  part  of,  or  within  five 
miles  of,  town ;  and  orders  of  hi.  value  railway  free  to  any  part  of  England. 

Whitmore  and  Craddock,  16,  Bishopsgate-strcct  Within,  E.C.,  London,  Old  Ser- 
vants  of,  and  City  Agents  to,  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company. 

R  \  SI  A  L  P  A  Ij  A  C  E. — C  A  T  T  L  E  S II 0  W. — Messrs. 

SAWYER  and  STRANGE,  the  Proprietors  of  the  Refreshment  Department 
continue  to  supply  HOT  and  COLD  DINNERS  in  their  splendid  Dining  Saloons  and 
Rooms  in  the  Building,  where  excellence  and  comfort  will  be  found  combined  with 
strict  economy.  Light  Refreshments  and  Luncheons  in  great  variety. 

CATTLE  SHOW. — Gentlemen  from  the  country  visiting:  the 

Cattle  Show  naturally  ask— Where  they  shall  Dine  ?  The  reply  should  be— At 
“  THE  LONDON,”  191,  Fleet-street,  comer  of  Chancery-lane,  where  DINNER  can  be 
had  in  the  spacious  Coffee-room  as  per  bill  of  fare,  joint,  &c.,  Is.  6d.;  also  in  the 
Saloon,  the  famous  “  London  Dinner,”  served  in  a  style  of  unequalled  magnificence, 
consisting  of  soups,  fish,  entries,  joints,  sweets,  cheese,  and  salads,  at  a  fixed  charge  of 
2s.  6d.,  and  ready  from  Two  till  Eight  o’clock.  Dining-rooms  for  ladies,  and  handsome 
Smoking  Saloon.— SAWYER  and  STRANGE,  Proprietors,  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham. 

pOMFORT  AND  WARMTH  IN  LED.  —  THE  PATENT 

V_V  FLUTED  DOWN  QUILT,  manufactured  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  combines 
lightness  with  warmth  ;  it  is  easily  cleaned,  and  can  be  used  either  instead  of  blankets, 
or  as  a  counterpane,  price  from  30s. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  maybe  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  400  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Electro  and  Sheffield  Plate, 
Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  goods.  Dish  Covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes, 
Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Urns 
and  Kettles,  Tea  Trays,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  and  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron 
and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed  Hangings,  &c.  &e.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans 
of  the  Sixteen  large  Show  Rooms,  at  39,  Oxford-street,  W. ;  1,  1a.,  2,  and  3,  Ncwman- 
street;  and  4,  5,  and  6,  Perry’s-place,  London. — Established  1820. 

p  A  U  T  ION  T~0  INVALIDS.— 

\J  Numerous  complaints  having  been  made  by  medical  men  and  their  suffering 
patients  of  the  systematic  and  unscrupulous  efforts  of  certain  Chemists  and  Druggists 
to  disparage,  from  obviously  interested  motives.  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  celebrated  Light- 
Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  to  intrusively  recommend  or  secretly  substitute  a  Pale 
Yellow,  or  Coarse  Brown  preparation,  either  totally  inert  or  seriously  pernicious,  purl 
chasers  exposed  to  this  delusive  and  offensive  treatment  are  earnestly  recommended, 
if  they  cannot  obtain  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  genuine  and  pure  Oil  from  a  really  respectable 
Chemist,  to  apply  direct  to  his  Sole  British  Agents,  ANSAR,  HARFORD,  and  Co. 
77, JStrand,  London,  W.C.,  by  whom  the  Oil  is  daily  forwarded  to  all  parts. 

Dr.  locock’s  p  u  hi  o  n  i  c  w  a  f  e  r  s 

give  instant  relief  and  a  rapid  cure  of  Asthma,  Consumption,  Coughs,  and  all 
Disorder*  of  the  Breath  and  Lungs.  To  Singers  and  Public  Speakers  they  are 
invaluable  for  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice.  They  have  a  pleasant  taste. 
Price  Is.  lad.,  2s.  Od.,  and  11s.  per  box.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  Beware  of  Counterfeits. 

KLATING  S  COUGH  LOZENGES. — A  Safe  and  Certain 

Remedy  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  and  other  Affections  of  the  Throat  and 
Chest.  In  Incipient  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  Winter  Cough  they  are  unfailing. 
Bein^  free  from  every  hurtful  iDgredient,  they  maybe  taken  by  the  most  delicate 
female  or  the  youngest  child;  while  the  Public  Speaker  will  find  them  invaluable 
Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  l}d„  and  Tins,  2s.  9d„  4s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each,  by  Thomas 
Keating,  Chemist,  &e,,  79,  St.  Paul’s-churcliyaril,  London.  Retail  by  all  Druggists,  &e. 

DR.  H.  JAMES,  the  retired  Physician,  discovered  while  in  the 
East  Indies,  a  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs  Colds  and 
General  Debility.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only  child,  a  daughter 
was  given  up  to  die.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well.  Desirous  of 
benefitting  his  fellow  creatures,  he  will  send  post  free,  to  those  who  wish  it,  the  recipe 
containing  full  directions  for  making  and  successfully  using  this  remedy,  on  their 
remitting  him  six  postage  stamps.— Address,  0,  P.  Brown,  14,  Cecil-strcet,  Strand, 


MAPPIN’S  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  AND 

TABLE  CUTLERY. 

th^KPim1mRnTH|;HS’^anufae|UrC;rs  bysPecial  Appointment  to  the  Queen,' are 
M  makers  who  supply  the  consumer  in  London.  Their  London  Show 

®r  l'  dreTm\N<,JX^lJA.Y;S.T^ET’  London  Bl’idSe.  “"tain  by  far  the  largest 
U,  tv  mL?ft^  I  'iCl  r‘S  L?iEK  ,^LA  l.E  and  TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  which 
is  tiansmitted  direct  from  their  Manufactory,  Queen's  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield, 


32  Table  Forks,  best  quality 
12  Table  Spoons,  do. 

12  Dessert  Forks  do. 

12  Dessert  Spoons  do. 

12  Tea  Spoons  do. 

2  Sauce  Ladles  do. 

1  Gravy  Spoon  do. 

4  Salt  Spoons  (gilt  bowls) 


1  Mustard  Spoon 
1  Pair  Sugar  Tongs  do. 
1  Pair  Fish  Carvers  do. 
1  Butter  Knife 
I  Soup  Ladle 
6  Egg  Spoons  (gilt)  do 


do. 


do. 

do. 


Fiddle 

Double 

King’s 

Lilv 

Pattern. 

Thread. 

Pattern. 

Pattern. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

...  1  16 

0 

2  14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3  12 

0 

...  1  16 

0 

2  14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3  12 

0 

...  1  7 

0 

2  0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2  14 

0 

...  1  7 

0 

2  0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2  14 

0 

...  0  16 

0 

1  4 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1  16 

0 

...  0  8 

0 

0  10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0  13 

0 

...  0  7 

0 

0  10 

6 

0 

11 

0 

0  13 

0 

...  0  6 

8 

0  10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0  14 

0 

...  0  1 

8 

0  2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0  3 

6 
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6 

0  5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0  7 

0 

...  1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1  18 

0 

...  0  3 

0 

0  5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0  7 

0 

...  0  12 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  17 

6 

1  0 

0 

...  0  10 

0 

0  15 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1  1 

0 

10 

15  16 

6 

17  13 

6 

21  4 

6 

Any  Article  can  he  had  separately  at  the  same  Prices, 

One  Set  of  4  Corner  Dishes  (forming  8  Dishes),  £8  8s.;  One  Set  of  4  Dish  Covers— 
0')e  2°  mcli,  i one  18  inch,  and  two  14  inch— £10  10s. ;  Cruet  Frame,  4  Glass,  24s.; 
Full-Size  Tea  and  Coffee  Service,  £9  10s.  A  Costly  Book  of  Engravings,  with  prices 
attached,  sent  per  post  on  receipt  of  12  Stamps. 


,  Ivory | 


Two  Dozen  Full-Size  Table  Knives, 

Handles  . 

14  Doz.  Full  Size  Cheese  ditto  . 

One  Pair  Regular  Meat  Carvers 

One  Pair  Extra-Sized  ditto . 

One  Pair  Poultry  Carvers  . .”!  0  7  6 


Ordinary 

Medium 

Best 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 
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4 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

12 

0 
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0 

1 

14 
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11 

0 

0 
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6 

0 

11 

0 

0 

15 

6 

0 

8 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

18 

6 

0 

7 

6 

0 

11 

0 

0 

15 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

£4 

16 

0 

6 

18 

6 

9 

16 

6 

Complete  Service  . £4  16 

Messrs  Martin's  Table  Knives  still  maintain  their  unrivalled  superiority;  all  their 
blades,  being  their  own  Sheffield  manufacture,  are  of  the  very  first  quality,  with  secure 
Ivory  Handles,  which  do  not  come  loose  in  hot  water;  and  the  difference  in  price  is 
occasioned  solely  by  the  superior  quality  and  thickness  of  the  Ivory  Handies. 

MAPPIN  BROTHERS,  67  and  68,  King  William-street,  City,  London; 
Manufactory,  Queen's  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

WHO  WILL  PAY  THE  CHINESE  INDEMNITY*? 

WIIY,  THE  ENGLISH  THEMSELVES.  An  Export  Duty  is  to  be  levied, 
and  then  not  even  the  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY  will  be  able,  as  they  now  are, 
to  sell  61b.  bags  of  Black,  Green,  or  Mixed  Teas  at  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  Coffee  in  the 
Berry  at  10d.— Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard,  City. 

ORNAMENTS  FOR  TIIE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

AND  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups, 
Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian,  Ala¬ 
baster,  Bronze,  &c.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  Tennant,  149,  Strand,  London. 

EDDING  AND  VISITING  CARDS  ENGRAVED  AND 

PRINTED,  by  first-class  workmen,  at  LIMBIRD’S,  344,  STRAND,  opposite 
Waterloo-bridge.  Wedding  Stationery,  Heraldic  Engraving,  Die-sinking,  and  Plates 
for  Marking  Linen,  Books,  &c.— Limuied’s,  314,  Strand,  W.C. 

1  VORY  PHOTOGRAPHS. — In  consequence  of  the  now  well- 

I  known  fading  character  of  Paper  Photographs,  Messrs.  BEARD  and  SHARP 
28,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  beg  to  draw  special  attention  to  their  MINIATURES  ON 
IVORY,  the  permanency  of  which  they  guarantee,  while  for  transparency  and  exqui¬ 
site  finish,  these  pictures  far  surpass  all  other  photographic  productions. 

WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  PRESENTS.— 

MEDIAEVAL  MOUNTED  ENVELOPE  and  BLOTTING  CASES,  and  INK- 


STANDS  en  suite;  Work,  Netting,  and  Glove  Boxes;  Scent  Caskets  and  Book-slides- 
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Tourists’  Writing  Cases,  from  8s.;  Jewel  Cases,  Etui  Cases,  Stationery,  Cabinets  in 
Walnut  and  Oak,  and  a  Variety  of  other  Articles  suitable  for  Presents,  too  various  to 
enumerate.— To  be  had  at  H.  RODRIGUES’  well-known  Establishment,  42,  Piccadilly. 

WHAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT?  is  a  thought  often 

occurring  to  literary  minds,  public  characters,  and  persons  of  benevolent 
intentions.  An  immediate  answer  to  the  inquiry  may  be  obtained,  on  application  to 
RICHARD  BARRETT,  13,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON.  R.  B.  is  enabled  to  execute 
every  description  of  Printing  on  very  advantageous  terms.  Iris  office  being  furnished 
with  a  large  and  choice  assortment  of  Types,  Steam  Printing  Machines, 
Hyoraclic  and  other  Presses,  and  every  modern  improvement  in  the  Printing  Art! 
A  Specimen  Book  of  Types,  and  information  for  authors,  sent  on  application,  by 
RicnAHD  Barrett,  13,  Mark-lane,  London. 


THE  CARTOONS  AT  HAMPTON  COURT.-Messrs. 

1  CALDESI  and  MONTECCIII  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  been  permitted 
by  the  Government  to  take  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  CARTOONS  by  RAFFAELLE 
at  HAMPTON  COURT.  The  Photographs  are  published  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Dominic  Colnaghi  and  Co.,  Pall-Mall  East,  publishers  to  Her  Majesty.  Largest  size, 
41  inches  by  28  inches,  varying  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  Cartoons;  price 
Fourteen  Guineas  the  set  of  seven,  or  Two  and  a-half  Guineas  separately.  Middle  size, 
29  inches  by  18  inches;  price  Seven  Guineas  the  set,  or  £1  5s.  separately.  Small  size! 
14  inches  by  9  inches;  price  35s.  the  set,  or  6s.  separately.  Messrs.  Caldesi  and 
Montecchi  have  also  photographed  some  of  the  most  interesting  heads  and  figures  in 
the  Cartoons,  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  wisli  to  study  the  forms  of  Raffaelle  in 
detail.  These  amount  to  about  thirty-five  in  number.  Size  of  the  studies— 18  inches 
by  15  inches ;  price  6s.  each  to  subscribers  for  the  series,  or  7s.  separately.  Extra 
study— Our  Lord  and  Peter,  in  the  Miraculous  Draught,  size  30  inches  by  30  inches 
price  One  Guinea. 


rPHE  SHAKESPEARE  REPOSITORY  contains,  among  other 

_L  interesting  articles,— All  Account  of  the  Medical  Practice  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  witli  an  Alphabetical  List  of  his  Patients— A  Catalogue  of  Loyal 
old  English  Families  who  contributed  Money  for  the  defence  of  their  Country  against 
the  Spanish  Invasion— A  Catalogue  of  Rare  Old  Tracts  relating  to  the  English  Counties 
and  Local  Family  History— Old  English  Translations  of  the  Classics— Old  English 
Proverbs — Account  of  the  Earliest  Lecture  on  Shakespeare — Notes  on  his  Pedigree,  his 
Birthday,  his  Education,  and  his  Bequest  to  his  Wife— Discovery  of  some  of  his  Manu¬ 
scripts  in  Wale3,  with  Extracts— Acoount  of  a  very  Destructure  Flood  at  Stratford  in 
Shakespeare’s  time— Ancient  Verses  addressed  to  him  on  his  leaving  Stratford  to  visit 
London — Theatres  in  Ancient  Times— Curious  Early  Proclamation  against  Players — 
Bartholomew  Fair  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Second  and  Charles  the  First— Shake¬ 
spearian  Relies— Shakespeare’s  Geographical  Knowledge— Criticism  on  Dr.  Johnson’s 
celebrated  Preface  to  his  Edition  of  Shakespeare— Notes  on  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare, 
now  first  published  from  an  old  Manuscript.  This  elegantly  printed  Work  is  forwarded 
(free)  on  receipt  of  eighteen  postage  stamps. 

WONDERFUL  APPARITIONS  seene  and  heard  in  Cambridge, 

Norfoike,  Suflblkc,  Lancashire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall.  Reprinted,  in  old  type, 
&e.,  from  an  extremely  Rare  and  Curious  Tract,  published  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles 
the  First.  Forwarded  (free)  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 

Address,  J,  H.  Fennell,  6,  Trigou-road,  Kennington,  Surrey, 
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Now  ready, 

TIE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  PATENT  PLAYING  CARDS.— 

1  )  Floral,  Tartan,  and  Gold  Backs,  for  the  Present  Season.  . 

Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  Is.  6d.  cloth, 

A  SECOND  LATIN  BOOK  :  Containing  the  Rules  of  Syntax, 

with  Examples  for  Construing;  and  Ctesar’s  Invasions  of  Britain,  with.  .Notes 
nd  Vocabulary.  By  Edwin  Abbott,  Head  Master  of  the  Philological  School. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

TXE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  FINE  ART  DRAWING  PENCILS. 

\J  —Manufactured  on  a  new  principle ;  firm  in  point,  rich  in  colour,  and  easy  ol 
erasure.  A  good  Pencil  at  a  moderate  price. 

In  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth, 

fVN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  INDIA.  By 

Charles  E.  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  (1838). 

THE  LETTERS  OF  INDOPHILUS  TO  THE  “TIMES.” 

rhird  Edition,  complete  (March,  1858)  . Royal  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

PAPERS  originally  published  at  Calcutta  in  1834  and  1836  ON 
Q1E  APPLICATION  OF  THE  ROMAN  LETTERS  TO  THE  LANGUAGES  OF 
NDIA.  To  which  has  been  added  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Mather  to  Sir  C. 
.’revelyan,  showing  the  progress  made  up  to  the  Commencement  of  the  great 

Just  published, 

TYE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  IMPROVED  INDELIBLE  RED 

\J  LETTER  DIARY  AND  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1359.— Three  Sizes  for  the 
Pocket,  in  Velvet,  Russia,  Morocco,  and  other  Cases. 

y\E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARY  AND 

\J  IMPROVED  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1859.— For  the  Desk  and  Counting 
House;  size,  7J  by  4f  inches.  Price  5s. half-bound  cloth  and  vegetable  parchment. 

Tie  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  CALENDAR  AND 

J \_)  ALMANACK,  1859.— Two  sizes,  for  the  Card  Case  or  Pocket  Book. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

SUITABLE  FOR  A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT, 
lust  published,  in  1  Vol.,  Imperial  8vo,  with  39  Wood  Engravings  and  8  Illustrations 
in  Colours  and  Tints  from  Sketches  made  during  the  Tour  by  Lieut.-Col. 
Biddulph,  Royal  Artillery,  and  a  coloured  Map,  price  28s.  cloth, 

T>  AMBLES  IN  THE  ISLANDS  OF  CORSICA  AND 

I  V  SARDINIA  :  with  Notices  of  their  History,  Antiquities,  and  present  Condition. 

TAE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  ILLUMINATED  CARD 

J  J  CALENDARS,  1859.— Royal  8vo,  and  Royal  4to. 

TV  E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  SHEET 

|  )  ALMANACK,  1859.— Printed  in  Three  Colours ;  size,  20J  by  16|-  inches. 

/ID.  DISCOUNT  IN  THE  SHILLING  OFF  MUSIC. 

Gt  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  S.  and  T.  GILBERT,  4,  Copthall- 
buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C.  Copy  the  address. 

By  Ihomas  T  orester,  Aumor  oi  ixorway 
“  Mr.  Forester’s  book  is  in  all  respects 
lew  ;  the  brilliant  lithographs  bring  new 
andscapes  before  our  eyes,  and  new 
glimpses  are  opened  by  each  of  the 
[lumerous  little  pencillings  which  break, 
London :  Longman,  Brown 

like  bright  islands,  the  broad  flow  of  the 
narrative  ....  A  volume  of  travel  so 
original  and  varied  as  Mr.  Forester’s,  is  a 
rarity  in  our  day  ."—Leader. 

,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Y/WHY  CONTINUE  TO  PAY  FULL  PRICE?  Twopence 

VV  Discount  in  the  Shilling  off  all  Books,  Magazines,  Maps,  Prints,  &c.  The  rate 
of  postage  is  2d.  for  each  Jib.  Buyers  will  find  it  a  saving  in  the  cost,  even  after 
paying  the  postage  or  carriage.  A  £5  order  sent  carriage  free  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Town  orders,  5s.  and  upwards,  sent  free.  S.  and  T.  GILBERT, 

4.  Conthall-buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C.  Copy  the  address. 

DR.  KALISCH’S  COMMENTARY  ON  GENESIS. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

TTISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY'  ON  THE 

IL  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  Dr.  M.  Kalisch,  M.A.  Second  Portion— Genesis  : 
with  copious  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory. 

Also,  by  Dr.  Kalisch,  in  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth. 

An  Edition  of  the  GENESIS,  as  above,  with  the  Hebrew  Text 
and  a  fuller  body  of  Notes,  including  a  philological  analysis  of  the  original,  for  the  use 
of  Biblical  Students. 

»,*  The  First  Part,  Exonus,  price  12s.,  or  with  the  Hebrew  Text  and  a  fuller 
Commentary,  price  15s.,  may  also  be  had. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

rat  IS,  AND  POST  FREE  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE 

\JT  UNITED  KINGDOM.  A  NEW  CATALOGUE,  containing  6000  Volumes  of 
New  and  Popular  Books,  with  the  published  price  affixed  to  each;  from  which  a 
Discount  of  Twopence  in  the  Shilling  is  allowed.  S.  and  T.  GILBERT,  4,  Copthall- 
buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Loudon,  E.C.  Copy  the  address. 

N.B.— All  warranted  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  full 
price  were  paid. 

/GILBERT’S  WELL  ARRANGED  BOOK  SHOW  ROOM, 

VT  containing  an  assortment  of  3000  Volumes  suitable  for  Christmas,  New  Year, 
Wedding,  Birthday  Gifts,  and  School  Prizes.  Each  book  is  marked  in  plain  figures 
the  published  price,  from  which  a  Discount  of  Twopence  in  the  Shilling  is  allowed. 

All  warranted  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  precisely  the  same  as  if  full  price  were 
paid  A  List  of  a  Small  Selection  (150)  to  indicate  its  character,  sent  post  free  to  all 
applicants.  S.  and  T.  GILBERT,  Free-Trade  Booksellers,  4,  Copthall-buildings,  back 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C.  Copy  the  address. 

(OHEAP  BOOKS.— Surplus  Copies  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Life — 

VO  George  Stephenson’s  Life— Boutell’s  Manual  of  Archaeology— Dr.  Livingstone’s 
Africa— Several  Volumes  of  Bolm’s  Standard  Library— and  many  other  books,  are 
now  ON  SALE  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Catalogues  sent 
post  free.— Bull’s  Libbaky,  19,  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W. 

Just  published,  in  2  Vols.  C 

rpHE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  N 

X  By  Andrew  James  Symington. 

“  Higli  moral  and  intellectual  tone  ex¬ 
emplified  throughout  these  volumes.” — 
Art-Journal. 

“  The  book  is  a  mosaic  of  beauty,  a  re¬ 
pertory  of  glorious  thought ;  the  discrimi¬ 
nating  taste  that  has  selected,  and  the 
loving  labour  that  has  arranged,  are  be¬ 
yond  all  praise.  We  cannot  too  earnestly 
recommend  this  work  for  its  suggestive¬ 
ness,  its  richness  of  illustration,  and  its 
higli  tendency.” — Qlohe. 

“  The  work  of  an  earnest  and  well- 
informed  mind;  and  one  which  cannot 
London :  Longman,  Brow 

rown  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth, 

ATURE,  ART,  AND  LIFE. 

fail  to  entertain  as  well  as  instruct  the 
thoughtful  reader.” — Morning  Post. 

“  In  one  respect  Mr.  Symington  is  espe¬ 
cially  well  qualified  for  his  task.  He  does 
not  aim  at  writing  up  any  particular  school 
of  esthetics ;  he  can  take  a  catholic  view 
of  the  beautiful ;  he  is  a  disciple  of  Words¬ 
worth — owning  him,  as  we  are  all  learning 
to  do,  for  the  poet  of  the  century— but  he 
can  recognise  the  greatness  of  Pope,  too. 
He  can  admire  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school 
of  painters,  and  yet  see  something  in  a 
landscape  by  Claude.” — John  Bull. 
n,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Now  ready, 

A  LIST  OF  NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS  RECENTLY 
_rY  added  TO  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Also, 

A  LIST  OF  SURPLUS  COPIES  OF  RECENT  WORKS 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  CIRCULATION,  and  offered  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  for 
Cash. 

Charles  Edward  Mudie,  New  Oxford-street,  London ; 
and  Cross-street,  Manchester. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  2s.  cloth  extra, 

TTOURS  OF  DEVOTION:  a  Meditation  for  every  Day  in  the 

XU.  Month.  Translated  and  Abridged  from  the  German  of  Dr.  A.  Tholuck,  by 
Ann  and  Catharine  H.  Dunn. 

London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row;  and 

James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  Berners-street. 

■\Y7ILLIAMS  AND  NORGATE  have  published  the  following 
VV  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock:— 

1.  CLASSICAL  CATALOGUE.  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Archaeology, 

Philology,  &c. 

2.  THEOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE.  German  and  French  Books.  —  Philosophy, 

Metaphysics. 

3.  FRENCH  CATALOGUE.  General  Literature,  History,  Voyages,  Travels,  &c. 

4.  GERMAN  CATALOGUE.  General  Literature,  History,  Belles  Lettres.  Suppl. 

Macs  and  Atlases. 

5.  LINGUISTIC  CATALOGUE.  European  Languages. 

6.  ORIENTAL  CATALOGUE,  with  an  Index  to  Nos.  5  and  6. 

7.  ITALIAN  CATALOGUE. 

8.  SPANISH  CATALOGUE. 

9.  SCIENTIFIC  AND  MEDICAL  CATALOGUE. 

10.  FOREIGN  BOOK  CIRCULAR  (No.  49,  November  1st)  is  issued  periodically 
and  sent  post  free  to  purchasers;  contains  New  Books,  and  New  Purchases. 
Any  Catalogue  sent  post  free  for  One  Stamp. 

14,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London;  &  20,  South  Fredorick-street,  Edinburgh. 

WORKS  OF  “  DELTA.’* 

18mo,  cloth  extra,  price  2s.  6(1. 

“  rp  H  E  SPIRIT  OF  TRUT  H.” 

Contents :— Chap.  I.  The  Complaint.— Chap.  II.  The  Unction  of  the  Holy 
One.— Chap.  III.  Criticism  and  Controversy.— Chap.  IV.  Objective  Truth  and  Inner 
Life. — Chap.  V.  The  Church  aDd  the  World. 

Also,  Second  Edition,  with  additional  Notes,  Is.  6d. 

“  THE  COMFORTER  or,  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  Word 

for  the  Restless. 

Hamilton  and  Co. ;  and  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d. 

PUNCH’S  POCKET-BOOK  for  1859. 

XT  With  Illustrations  by  John  Leech  and  John  Tenniel. 

Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 

NOTICE. 

rpHE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE,  by 

1  O.  W.  Holmes,  is  now  ready,  price  3s.  6d. 

Edinburgh  :  A.  Stbahan  and  Co.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

On  the  7tl>  December  will  be  published 

CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OF  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS, 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHAELES  DICKENS, 

\  HOUSE  TO  LET. 

J\.  Price  3d. ;  Stamped,  4d. 

Office,  16,  Weilington-street  North,  Strand. 

Early  in  December  will  be  published, 

TNQ,UIRY  INTO  THE  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO  THE 

JL  CHARGES  BROUGHT  BY  LORD  MACAULAY  AGAINST  WILLIAM  PENN. 
By  John  Paget,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

PAPERS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  LIFE  OF  RUBENS. 

On  the  18th  instant,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.,  and  under  the  Patronage 
of  Her  Majesty,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  His  Excellency 
Mons.  Van  de  Weyer,  &c. 

/ORIGINAL  UNPUBLISHED  PAPERS  Illustrative  of  the 

V_/  Life  of  SIR  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  many 
important  and  valuable  Documents  respecting  the  formation  of  the  Arundelian  Col¬ 
lection  of  Works  of  Art;  the  Collection  of  Pictures  formed  by  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of 
Somerset;  the  purchase  of  “The  Great  Mantuan  Collection ”  for  King  Charles  the 
First ;  and  also  in  relation  to  the  Artists  and  Patrons  of  Art  of  that  Period.  Col¬ 
lected  and  Edited  by  W.  Noel  Sainsbury  (of  Her  Majesty’s  State  Paper  Office). 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 

rpHE  BAYEAUX  TAPESTRY;  an  Historical  Tale  of  the 
JL  Eleventh  Century.  From  the  French  of  Madame  Emma  L  *  *  *.  With  a 
facsimile  of  the  Tapestry.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

H.  and  C.  Tkeacher,  1,  North-street,  and  44,  East-street,  Brighton. 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  33,  Pateruoster-row,  London. 

MR.  HARVEY  ON  DEAFNESS. 

Second  Edition,  just  published,  price  2s.  6d. ;  by  post,  2s.  8d. 

rpHE  EAR  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  With  Remarks  on 

JL  the  Prevention  of  Deafness.  By  William  IIaevey,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Soho-square. 

Also,  just  published.  Second  Edition,  price  Is.,  by  post,  Is.  2d. 

ON  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT,  and  NEURALGIC  HEADACHE, 

in  connexion  with  Deafness  and  Noises  in  the  Ear. 

London :  H.  Renshaw,  356,  Strand. 

Just  published,  price  Is. 

AN  THE  RADICAL  CURE  OF  INGUINAL  HERNIA.  By 

V_/  C.  IIolthouse,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

Also  by  the  same  Author, 

ON  SQUINTING,  PARALYTIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EYE,  &c. 

John  Churchill,  11,  New  Burlington-strcet. 

This  day  is  published,  price  5s. 

A  NNUAL  STATEMENT  of  the  TRADE  and  NAVIGATION 

of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions 
in  the  Year  1857. 

The  above  and  all  descriptions  of  Parliamentary  Papers  may  be  had  at  very  low 
prices  of— Mr.  Hansard,  32,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  and  6,  Great  Turnstile, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  New-street-square,  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. ;  Messrs.  Longman,  Paternostcr-row,  E.C.,  London.  Messrs.  Black, 
Edinburgh.  Messrs. Thom,  and  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Smith,  Dublin,  And  generally 
of  ail  Booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the  Country. 

Just  published,  Tenths  Edition,  price  Is. 

ON  THE  LOSS  OF  TEETH.  And  as  now  restored  bv  the 
\  )  NEW  PATENT  SYSTEM  OF  SELF-ADHESION,  WITHOUT  SPRINGS, 
WIRES,  OR  LIGATURES,  and  also  without  extracting  any  Teeth  or  Roots,  or  any 
painful  operation;  the  result  of  twenty  years’  practice,  by  Thomas  Howard,  Surgeon- 
Dentist  to  bis  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  invention  is  of  importance  to 
many  persons,  and  those  interested  in  it  should  read  this  Treatise. — Simpkin  and 
Marshall,  and  all  Booksellers;  or  sent  free  by  Post,  by  Mr,  Howard,  17,  George- 
strect,  Hanover-squarc. 
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rPHE  NEW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  XXVIII.,  for 

|  DECEMBER,  price  2s.  6d.,  contains : — 

Free  Labour  Immigration  and  the  Slave  Trade. 

Mr.  Bright’s  Speeches. 

Mr.  Buckle  and  his  Critics. 

With  Reviews  of  all  the  most  interesting  New  Works. 

London:  Bos  worth  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street. 

This  day,  Foolscap  Octavo,  5s. 

T'tHE  TWO  MOTTOES.  A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of 

X  “Summcrlcigh  Manor.” 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

THE  LATE  BARON  ALDERSON. 

This  day,  Post  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  CHARGES  AND  OTHER 

O  DETACHED  PAPERS  OF  BARON  ALDERSON,  with  an  Introductory  Notice 
of  his  Lite.  By  Charles  Aldeebon,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

TAUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE,  No.  CCCXII. 

±J  DECEMBER,  1853. 

Christianity  in  India.  Rides  upon  Mules  and  Donkeys. — 

Gerald  Fitzgerald,  “The  Chevalier.”  VI.  Conclusion:  Among  the  Granite 

By  Charles  Lever.  Part  XII.  Boulders  of  Sycne. 

Recent  Cambridge  Literature.  Anastasia. 

The  Black  Chamber :  a  German  Ghost  Chronicles  of  Castle  Cornet :  a  Tale. 

Story.  Recent  Novels. 

Statistics  of  Irish  Prosperity.  Remonstrances  of  a  Radical. 

Dublin:  Alex.  Thom  and  Sons.  London:  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

This  day,  Three  Volumes,  Octavo,  3Gs. 

rXISTORY  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  GREECE,  from  the 

11  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Professor  K.  0.  Muller.  The  first  half  of  the  Trans¬ 
lation  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  Bart.,  M.P.  The  remainder  of 
the  Translation,  and  the  completion  of  the  Work  according  to  the  Author’s  plan,  by 
John  William  Donaldson,  D.D.,  Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London  ; 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  New  Portion  of  the  Work  is  sold  separately,  Two  Volumes,  20s. 

London  :  JonN  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

TTLSTER  JOURNAL  OF  ARCHZEOLOG Y.— 

Published  Quarterly,  with  Illustrations,  small  4to.  Subscription  12s.  per 
annum. 

Belfast:  ARcnER  and  Sons.  London:  J.  Russell  Smith. 

Dublin:  Hodges,  Smith,  and  Co.,  and  John  O’Dalt. 

CONTENTS  OF  NO  XXIV. 

1.  On  the  Early  Use  of  Aqua-Vitie  in  Ireland. 

2.  The  Ossianic  Agre. 

3.  The  Highland  Kilt,  and  the  Old  Irish  Dress. 

4.  The  French  Settlers  in  Ireland.  No.  8 — The  Huguenot  Colony  at  Portarlington. 

5.  Ancient  Cemetery  in  Island-Magee,  county  of  Antrim. 

6.  Antiquities  discovered  on  the  Shore  of  BallynaBS  Bay,  county  of  Donegal. 

7.  Fairy  Annals  of  Ulster. 

8.  Antiquarian  Notes  and  Queries. 

DR.  WHEWELL’S  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES. 

This  day,  price  7s. 

ATOVUM  ORGANON  RENOVATUM :  being  the  Second  Tart 
of  the  “Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.”  Third  Edition,  Enlarged.  By 
William  Whewell,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

By  the  same  Author, 

HISTORY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  IDEAS:  being  the  First  Part  of 

the  “  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.  Third  Edition.  Two  Vols.,  11s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES.  Third  Edition, 

with  Additions.  Three  Vols.,  24s. 

London  :  John  W.  Packer  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Price  One  Shilling, 

THE  ENGLISH  WOMAN’S  JOURNAL. 

JL  DECEMBER  1st,  1858. 

Contents: — Charities  for  Women:  Preston  Hospital  —  Shropshire  —  Gallery  of 
Illustrious  Italian  Women — Self  Reform,  or  Individual  Effort — Loo  Loo — Imitation: 
a  Poem  —  Decimal  Coinage  —  A  Night  in  Westminster  —  Notices  of  Books  —  Open 
Council — Passing  Events. 

Published  by  the  English  Woman’s  Journal  Company  (Limited),  at  their  Office, 

1  Ia,  Princes-street,  Cavendish-square,  W. ;  and  for  tlie  Company  by  Piter  and  Co., 
Paternoster-row. 

A  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  T.  Hewitt  Key,  M.A.,  Professor 

l  V  of  Comparative  Grammar,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Junior  School,  in  University 
College.  Second  Edition.  Post  Bvo,  8s. 

London  :  Bell  and  Daddy,  1S6,  Fleet-street. 

A  SHORT  LATIN  GRAMMAR  for  Schools.  By  T.  H.  Key, 

XjL  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

London :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. 

T  IVING  CELEBRITIES.  A  Series  of  Photographic  Portraits 

1  1  by  Maull  and  Polyblank,  price  5s.  each. 

The  Number  for  DECEMBER  contains  LORD  PANMURE. 

Maull  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechurch-streot,  and  187a,  Piccadilly; 
and  W.  Kent  and  Co.,  Fleet-street. 

This  clay,  in  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  cloth, 

TMIE  FOSTER-BROTHERS ;  being  the  History  of  the  School 

X  and  College  Life  of  Two  Young  Men. 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row. 

PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  INDIA. 

A  Prize  of  Fifty  Guineas  offered  for  the  best  Essay  on 

rpHE  POSITION  WHICH  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA 

1  OUGHT  AT  PRESENT  TO  ASSUME  TOWARDS  CHRISTIANITY  AND 
CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS.  Full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  “DUBLIN  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  MAGAZINE”  for  December. 

Published  by  Thom  and  Son,  Dublin  ;  IIcrst  and  Blackett,  London ; 
and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

Recently  published,  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6<3. 

pHRISTIANITY  AND  INFIDELITY;  an  Exposition  of  the 

Arguments  on  both  sides.  By  S.  S.  Hennell. 

“A  really  noticeable  book.” — Leader. 

“  Those  who  arc  in  doubt,  and  who  l'cel  that  they  must  think  those  doubts  out,  will 
find  this  the  very  book  they  want.” — Birmingham  Daily  Press . 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  25,  Paternostcr-row. 

This  day,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

P  L  E  A  S  U  R  E. 

JL  By  Nicholas  Michell,  Author  of  “  Ruins  of  Many  Lands,”  &c. 

“  With  the  spirit  of  Byron,  he  combines  the  carefulness  of  Gray.  Without  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  no  one  can  read  it.” — Critic. 

London :  William  Tegg  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street,  Chcapsidc. 

JJLEASANT  PAGES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

1  Vol.  I.  (Twenty-third  Thousand),  price  3s.  6d.  The  Six  Volumes  Complete,  £1  Is 
London  :  Houlston  and  Wright. 

Now  ready,  price  Is. 

PROMOTION  BY  MERIT  IN  RELATION  TO  GOVERNMENT 

X  AND  EDUCATION.  By  George  Charles  Brodiiick,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford. 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

MOSHEIM’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

8vo,  cloth,  8s. 

1\/T  OSH  El  M’S  INSTITUTES  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL 

1V1  HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Modern.  A  New  and  Literal  Translation  from  the 
original  Latin,  with  copious  additional  Notes,  original  and  selected,  by  James 
Murdock,  D.D.  Revised,  and  Supplementary  Notes  added  by  James  Seaton 
Reid,  D.D. — London :  William  Tegq  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapsidc,  E.C. 

Just  published,  price  6d. 

rpiIE  PROPER  USE  of  SHALL  and  WILL,  fully  explained 

_L  by  Two  Short  Rules,  and  Two  German  Words,  Sollen  and  Wollen.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Fander.  London .  David  Nutt,  270,  Strand. 

New  Edition,  Crown  16mo,  antique  cloth,  red  edges,  4s. 

TYMBLEMS,  DIVINE  AND  MORAL.  By  Francis  Quarles. 

\_j  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Author.  Illustrated  with  78 
Engravings. 

*«•  Quarles’  (F.)  "School  of  the  Heart,”  New  Edition,  will  be  ready  early  in 
December.— London :  William  Tegg  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-6treet,  Cheapsidc,  E.C. 

CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  VALUABLE  WORK  EVER  PRODUCED! 
TAICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION.  Threepence 

1  /  Monthly.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts.  Part  I.  published  Nov.  1st. 
Thirty-two  pages  of  letter-press,  beautifully  printed.  Maps,  Engravings,  Prizes. 
A  Number  sent  post  free  for  Three  Stamps. 

London  :  S.  0.  Beeton,  18,  Bouverie-street,  E.C. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS,  ILLUSTRATED. 

In  small  4to,  price  21s.,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

rpENNYSON’S  POEMS,  with  Illustrations  by  T.  Creswick, 

JL  J.  E.  Millais,  W.  Mulready,  J.  C.  Hobbley,  D.  G.  Rosetti,  C.  Stanfield,  D. 
Maclise,  Ac.  Ac.  Beautifully  printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  and  must  become  the  most 
Popular  Illustrated  Book  published. 

London :  Routledge,  Warnes,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN’S  CHARGE. 

This  day,  8vo,  Is. 

A  CHARGE  DELIVERED  to  the  CLERGY  and  CHURCH- 

J_  \  WARDENS  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  LINCOLN,  at  his  Second  Visitation,  in 
October,  1858,  by  John  Jackson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

London  :  William  Skeefington,  163,  Piccadilly,  W. 

This  day  is  published,  post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

By  A.  Beauchamp  Northcote,  F.C.S.,  Demonstrator  to  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Oxford ;  late  Senior  Assistant  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  London : 
and  Aethuii  H.  Church,  F.C.S.,  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  late  Assistant  to 
Professor  Brodie. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 

PRESCOTT’S  WORKS. 

T\  \  ESSRS.  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNES,  and  ROUTLEDGE  beg 

to  inform  the  Trade,  that  by  an  Arrangement  with  Sir.  Prescott,  his  great 
Historical  Work, 

PHILIP  II. 

The  Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  12s. ;  the  Cabinet,  in  crown  8vo,  5s. 

AVill  in  future  be  published  by  them  only;  and  that  the  Third  Volume,  in  demy  8vo, 
and  the  Cabinet  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  with  Portraits,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the 
10th  of  December  next. 

They  are  also  happy  to  annoui.;  a  that  they  have  purchased  from  Mr.  Bentley  all  his 
interest  in  the  valuable  property  of 

I>  R  E  S  C  0  T  T'S  WORK  S. 

London :  Farringdon-street,  E.C. 

On  10th  December, 

In  Small  4to,  cloth,  extra  gilt  edges,  27s.  6d.;  calf  antique,  42s. 

rriHE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  By  John  Bunyan.  With 

j_  Sixty-five  original  Engravings,  by  David  and  William  B.  Scott.  Portrait  and 
Two  Vignettes. 

MAY  BE  HAD  IN  SEPARATE  PARTS  AS  UNDER  :— 

Cloth  extra,  17s.  Gd. ;  calf  antique,  31s.  Gd. 

Part  I.  CHRISTIAN  THE  PILGRIM.  With  Forty  Original 

Illustrations  on  Steel.  By  David  Scott,  R.S.A.  Portrait  and  Vignette. 

Cloth  extra,  12s.  Gd. ;  calf  antique,  27s.  6d. 

Part  II.  CHRISTIANA  AND  HER  CHILDREN.  With 

Twenty-five  Original  Illustrations  on  Steel.  By  W.  B.  Scott.  Portrait  and  Vignette. 
A.  Fullarton  and  Co.,  Stead’s-placc,  Lexth-walk,  Edinburgh; 
and  73,  Newgate-street,  London. 

NEW  WORK  ON  PAINTING. 

Just  ready,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  Small  8vo, 

T)AINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED;  with  Historical 

x  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art.  By  Thomas  J.  Gullick,  Painter;  and  1 
John  Timus,  F.S.A. — Kent  and  Co.  (late  Bogue),  Fleet-street. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES  AND  PRESENTS,  BY  JOHN  TIMBS,  F.S.A. 

With  Engravings  of  the  great  Rosse  Telescope,  and  Davy’s  own  Model  of  his 
Safety-Lamp,  3s.  Gd. 

/'1URIOSITIES  OF  SCIENCE,  Past  and  Present. 

“  Admirably  adapted  for  a  present.” — Leader. 

With  12  Views  of  Public  Schools,  See.,  5s. 

SCHOOL-DAYS  OF  EMINENT  MEN ;  with  Sketches  of  the 

Progress  of  Education  in  England. 

With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  3s.  Gd.  each, 

1.  THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN  FAMILIARLY 

EXPLAINED.  Twenty-second  Thousand. 

2.  CURIOSITIES  OF  HISTORY ;  with  New  Lights. 

3.  POPULAR  ERRORS  EXPLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED. 

Kent  and  Co.  (late  Bogue),  Fleet-street. 

Now  ready,  price  Eighteenpenee, 

TT OLLINGSWORTH  AND  MODERN  POETRY.  An  Essay 
LJ_  by  GEORGE  SEXTON,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.  (Editor  of  “Hollingsworth’s 
Poetical  Works,”  &c.) 

“Critical  and  explanatory;  well  and  carefully  written.” — Illustrated  Neu-s  of  the 
World. 

“  Dr.  Sexton’s  Essay  is  interesting  alike  for  its  advocacy  of  truth  as  the  ultimate 
test  of  beauty,  and  for  the  sterling  knowledge  of  books  and  bookmen  which  peeps  out 
on  evory  page." — liiolorjical.  Review. 

“  Dr.  Sexton  has  succeeded  in  the  task  of  making  us  familiar  with  the  poet,  and  of 
fully  appreciating  his  works;  the  poet  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  editor  as 
zealous,  jealous,  and  able  as  the  editor  of  ‘  Hollingsworth’s  Works,’  need  not  he  appre¬ 
hensive  of  the  coldness  or  neglect  of  the  world." — Constitutional  Press. 

London:  Freeman,  3,  Queen’s  Head-passage,  Paternostcr-row. 
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In  French,  8vo,  Is.,  by  post  13  stamps ;  in  English,  8vo,  6d.,  by  post  7  stamps, 


PROCES  DE  M.  LE  COMTE  DE 
MONTALEMBERT. 

AVBC  LBS  niSCOUBS  DE 

MM.  BERRYER  ET  DUEAURE. 

PE icivil  DE  SA  VIE  AVEC  UN  FAC-6IMILE  DE  SON  ECEITURE. 

Also, 

UN  DEBAT  SUR  L’INDE  AU  PARLEMENT 
ANGLAIS. 

Par  le  Comte  de  MONTALEMBERT. 

W  JEFFS,  FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER,  15,  BURLINGTON  ARCADE,  LONDON; 

AND  69,  KING’S  ROAD,  BRIGHTON. _ 

Nearly  ready,  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

POPULAR  TALES  FROM  THE  NORSE. 

By  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 


NEW  CHBISTMAS  PAIBY  TALE  FOB  ALL  GOOD  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

the  giants,  the  knights,  and  the 

PRINCESS  VERBENA. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  WOEiyj  OF  ART. 

By  HUNKIL  PHRANC. 


Just  ready,  Imperial  4to, 

A  POPULAR  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINERALOGY; 

WITH  CH ROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TITE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
MINERALS,  ROCKS,  AND  PETRIFACTIONS. 

By  Dr.  J.  G.  KURR, 

Professor  of  Natural  History  to  the  Polytechnic  Institution  of  Stuttgart. 


Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  Foolscap  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth, 

THE  VISION  OE  PROPHECY,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  JAMES  D.  BURNS,  M.A. 


Second  Edition,  price  3s.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

REMINISCENCES  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE  AND 
CHARACTER. 

By  E.  B.  RAMSAY,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 

Dean  of  Edinburgh. 


Second  Edition,  Small  Folio,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE-BOOK; 

OR,  PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  FROM  THE  ANIMAL  WORLD. 

Edited  by  ADAM  WHITE, 

Assistant,  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 

Lately  published,  Second  Edition,  Small  Folio,  with  Sixty-two  Coloured  Plates, 

price  10s.  6d. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE-BOOK; 

OR,  LESSONS  FROM  THE  VEGETABLE  WORLD. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclvffe,”  “  Herb  of  the  Field,”  &c. 


Lately  published,  Oblong  Folio,  with  numerous  Coloured  Illustrations, 
price  10s.  0d. 

THE  NEW  PICTURE-BOOK; 

bring  pictobial  lessons  on  fobm,  compabison,  and  number,  fob  children 

UNDEB  SEVEN  YEABS  OF  AGE. 

EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 

LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO.;  LONGMAN  &  CO.;  SIMPKIN  &  CO. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  REV.  DR.  GUTHRIE. 

Just  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

CHRIST 

AND  THE 

INHERITANCE  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

ILLUSTRATED  IN  A  SERIES  OF  DISCOURSES  FROM  THE 
EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS. 

BY  THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D.D. 


EDINBURGH :  A.  AND  C.  BLACK.  LONDON :  LONGMAN  AND  CO. 

Just  published,  in  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  J.  H.  Bennett,  M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  Senior  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 


Immediately,  in  8vo,  with  Portrait, 

PASSAGES  FROM  MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By  SYDNEY  LADY  MORGAN. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

2  Vols.,  large  8vo, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  NAPLES 

1734-1825. 

By  GENERAL  PIETRO  COLLETT A. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ITALIAN 

By  S.  HORNER. 

WITH  A  SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER  1825-1856. 

\In  a  few  days. 

EDINBURGH:  THOMAS  CONSTABLE  AND  CO. 

LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 

MR.  CARLYLE’S  NEW  WORK. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE  SECOND, 

CALLED 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

BY  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.,  Demy  8vo.  With  Portraits  and  Maps.  Price  40s. 

Second  Edition  will  he  ready  Dec.  6th . 


MR.  CARLYLE’S  WORKS. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

Handsomely  printed  in  Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  per  Vol. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  ;  a  History.  In  2  Vols.,  12s. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES. 

With  Elucidations  and  Connecting  Narrative.  In  3  Vols.,  18s. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING.— LIFE  OF  SCHILLER. 

1  Vol.,  6s. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.  In 

4  Vols.,  24s. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.  HERO  AVORSHIP.  1  Vol.,  6s. 
LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.  1  Vol.,  6s. 

CHARTISM. — Past  and  Present.  1  Vol.,  6s. 
TRANSLATIONS  OF  GERMAN  ROMANCE.  1  Vol.,  6s. 
WILHELM  MEISTER.  By  Gothe.  A  Translation. 

In  2  Vols.,  12s. _ 

SKETCHES  OF  ALGERIA  DURING  THE 
KABYLE  WAR. 

BY  H.  M.  WALMSLEY. 

Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 


HERALDRY:  IN  HISTORY,  POETRY,  AND 
ROMANCE. 

BY  ELLEN  J.  MILLINGTON. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1  Vol.,  Post  8vo,  price  9s. 


THE  WHIST-PLAYER. 

THE  LAWS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SHORT  WHIST. 

Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Lieut. -Colonel  B**** 

WITH  NUMEROUS  DIAGBAMS  FEINTED  IN  COLOUES. 

Second  Edition.  Imp.  16mo,  price  os. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  LEVEE’S  WORKS. 

ROLAND  CAS  H  E  L. 

Vol.  I.,  price  4s. 

WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTEATIONS  BY  PHIZ. 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 

ME.  PAYNE  COLLIER’S  EDITIONS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

Now  ready,  in  6  Vols.  8vo,  price  £4,  cloth, 

A  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 

SHAKESPEARE.  Edited,  with  Life,  &c.,  by  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Also,  in  Super-royal,  price  One  Guinea,  cloth, 

THE  PLAYS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE  IN  ONE 

VOLUME.  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Collieb,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

London:  Whittakek  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


Albemarle-street, 
Dec,  ith,  1858. 


SIR  HOWARD  DOUGLAS  ON  NAVAL  WARFARE 

WITH  STEAM.  Woodcuts.  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

SIR  GARDNER  WILKINSON  ON  COLOUR ;  and  on  tlic 

Necessity  for  a  General  Diffusion  of  Taste  among  all  Classes.  Illustrations. 
8vo,  18s. 

HI. 

REV.  MR,  ELLIS'  VISITS  TO  MADAGASCAR,  during 

1853-56.  With  Notices  of  the  People,  Natural  History,  &c.  Illustrations,  8vo,  16s. 

IV. 

MR.  KING’S  TOUR  TO  THE  ITALIAN  VALLEYS  OF 

THE  ALPS,  and  all  the  Romantic  and  loss  frequented  “  Vais”  of  Northern  Pied¬ 
mont.  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  18s. 

MR.  NICHOLE’S  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FOREST  OF  DEAN.  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

M.  FERRIER’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  AFGHANS. 

8vo,  21s. 

VII. 

REV.  ME.  MANSEL’S  BAMPTON  LECTURES.  Second 

Edition.  8vo,  12s. 

▼in. 

MR.  MITIRHEAD’S  LIFE  OF  JAMES  WATT.  With 

Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Portrait  and  Woodcuts.  Svo,  16s. 

REV.  MR.  RAWLINSON’S  TRANSLATION  OF 

HERODOTUS.  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Vol.  III.,  8vo,  18s. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON’S  SUPPLEMENTARY 

DESPATCHES.  Vol.  II,  8vo,  20s. 

REV.  MR.  PORTER'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  SYRIA  AND 

PALESTINE;  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  Edom,  and  the  Syrian  Desert.  Maps  and 
Plans.  2  Vols.,  Post  8vo,  24s. 

XII. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HUME.  A  History  of  England,  from 

the  Invasion  of  Julius  C:csar.  By  David  Hume,  abridged  and  continued  to  tho 
Present  Time.  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

XIII. 

PROFESSOR  BLUNT’S  SECOND  SERIES  OF  PLAIN 

SERMONS.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

XIV. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  KENT,  SUSSEX,  SURREY,  HANTS, 

AND  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  Map.  2  Vols.,  Post  8vo,  I7s.  Gd. 


JOHN  MUBBAY,  ALBEMARLE-STREET. 


NEW  ILLUSTBATED  BOOK  FOE  THE  SEASON, 

Published  this  day,  in  1  Vol.  Crown  Svo,  with  Thirty  Illustrations,  beautifully 
bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  TRAVELS  AND  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES 
OF  BARON  MUNCHAUSEN. 

The  above  old  favourite,  in  a  new  dress,  will  be  gladly  welcomed,  a  good  edition  of 
the  work  having  long  been  wanted.  It  is  now  offered  illustrated  with  inimitable 
humour  by  Alfred  Crowqcill,  in  Ten  Chromo-lithographie  Plates,  and  Twenty 
Woodcuts.  The  binding  has  been  executed  by  the  Messrs.  Wesiley  in  their  best  style. 


TRUBNER  AND  CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


This  day  is  published,  1  Vol.  Svo,  360  pp.,  in  handsome  wrapper,  price  10s.  Gd. 

MEMOIRES  DE  L’IMPERATRICE  CATHERINE  II.,  ecrits 

par  Ellc-mcme,  et  pr5c6dds  d’unc  I’rdface.  Par  A.  Herzen.  The  above  work 
cannot  fail  to  create  a  great  sensation  in  all  political  and  literary  circles.  It  contains 
the  Memoirs  of  the  great  Empress,  written  by  herself,  comprising  the  years  1 744  to 
1758,  faithfully  reproduced  from  the  French  original  manuscript,  witli  an  Introduction, 
by  Alexander  Herzen. 

Messrs.  Trubnkr  and  Co.  have  also  in  the  press  an  English  translation  of  the  work, 
which  will  be  published  at  an  early  date. 

_  ***  CAUTION. — Messrs.  Trubner  and  Co.,  in  whom  the  copyright  of  the  original 
French  Edition,  and  of  the  translations  into  the  English  and  German  languages,  is 
vested,  herewith  intimate  that  legal  proceedings  will  be  taken  against  any  persons 
infringing  upon  their  rights. 

_ Trubner  and  Co.,  60,  Paternoster-row,  London. 

MESSRS.  TRUBNER  and  CO., in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  their  numerous  Subscribers, 
have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  will  issue  in  December,  THE  FIRST 
VOLUME  (comprising  letters  A  to  J,  1005  pp.,  Imperial  8vo,  price  18s.  to  Sub¬ 
scribers,  21s.  to  Non-subscribers)  of 

f  1RITICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

AND  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  AUTHORS,  Living  and  Deceased,  from  the 
Earliest  Accounts  to  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Containing  Thirty-one 
Thousand  Biographies  and  Literary  Notices.  With  an  Index  of  Subject  Matter.  By 
S.  Austin  Allibone. 

The  Second  Volume  (Letter  K  to  Z,  likewise  exceeding  1000  pp.),  which  is  in  a  very 
forward  state  (being  stereotyped  as  far  as  the  Letter  S),  will  complete  the  work,  and 
be  published,  with  a  most  elaborate  Index  of  Subject  Matter,  in  the  Autumn  of  1859, 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  First  Volume. 

The  above  important  work  was  originally  announced  to  be  published  in  1857,  in 
1  Vol.  Imperial  8vo,  of  about  1500  pages,  and  the  first  appeal  to  the  public  on  its  behalf 
was  signally  successful.  The  delay  in  the  publication  seems  to  have  caused  a  feelin~ 
of  disappointment  among  the  patrons  of  the  work,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  feeling  will 
give  way  to  one  of  lively  satisfaction  when  the  first  half  of  it  is  examined.  The  high 
expectations  raised  by  the  mere  announcement  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  Author 
and  Publishers  to  spare  no  expense  or  trouble  to  bring  the  work  to  the  greatest  state 
of  perfection  ;  and  although  stereotyped  to  the  letter  H  at  the  time  it  was  first  an¬ 
nounced,  that  portion  has  been  entirely  revised,  partly  re-written,  and  so  mucli  new 
matter  introduced,  that  the  subscribers  will  now  receive  above  2000  pages  at  no 
increase  of  price.  ’ 

Prospectuses  aud  Specimens  will  bo  forwarded  on  application. 

Teubnee  and  Co.,  60,  Patcrnostcr-row,  London, 


13,  Great  Mahlborough-stheet. 

HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

HENRY  III.,  KING  OF  FRANCE :  His  Court  and  Times. 
By  Miss  Freer,  Author  of  “Marguerite  D’Angoulemc,”  “Elizabeth  de  Valois,” 
iic.  3  Vols.,  with  Portraits,  31s.  6d.,  bound. 

•  "  AJ?,onA tlle,  c,a33  of  chronicle  histories,  Miss  Frecr’s  *  Henry  III.  of  France’ 
is  entitled  to  a  lugh  rank.  As  regards  style  and  treatment  Miss  Freer  has  made 
a  gieat  advance  upon  her  ‘Elizabeth  de  Valois,’ as  that  book  was  an  advance 
upon  her  Marguerite  D’Angoulcme.’  "—Spectator. 

A  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  IN  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

By  Miss  Kavanagf.  2  Vols.,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

Miss  Kavanagh  s  volumes  contain  much  that  is  new.  They  are  among  the 
pleasantest  volumes  of  travel  wc  have  lately  met  with,  and  we  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  them.  — Press . 

THE  LAIRD  OE  NORLAW :  A  Scottish.  Story.  By  tho 

Author  of  “  Margaret  Maitland.”  3  Vols. 

In  the  ‘Laird  of  Norlaw/  first-rate  tales,  exquisite  taste,  and  great  knowledge 
of  character,  combine  to  create  a  charming  novel.” — Sun. 

THE  MASTER  OF  THE  HOUNDS.  By  Scrutator. 

Dedicated  10  the  Earl  of  Stamford.  3  Vols.,  with  Illustrations  by  Weir. 

“  A  very  entertaining  work,  full  of  spirit,  life,  and  energy.”— Sun. 

STEPHAN  LANGTON.  By  Martin  F.  Tuppee,  D.C.L., 

F.B.S.,  Author  of  “  Proverbial  Philosophy,”  &c.  2  Vols.,  with  Fine  Engravings. 
21s.,  bound.  B  ’ 

SAM  SLICK’S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE,  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Leech,  forming  the  First  Volume  of  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD  LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN 
WORKS,  each  comprised  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  hound,  and  Illus¬ 
trated,  price  5s. 

‘  Anne  Dysart.”  3  Vols. 

[  Just  ready. 


ONWARDS.  By  the  Author  of 


NEW  POEMS. 


Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

POEMS  by  ADA  TREY  AN  I  ON. 

“There  really  is  a  value  in  such  poems  as  those  of  Ada  Trevanion.  They  give  an 
image  ol  what  many  women  are,  on  their  best  side.  Perhaps  nowhere  can  we  point 
to  a  more  satisfactory  fruit  of  Christian  civilization  than  in  a  volume  like  this.” — 
Saturday  Review. 

“There  are  many  passages  in  Miss  Trevanion’s  poems  full  of  grace  and  tenderness, 
and  as  sweet  as  music  on  the  water.” — Press. 

“These  poems  by  Ada  Trevanion  are  like  the  songs  of  a  bird;  pleasant  fancies; 
trilling  with  overflowing  rapture.” —  Critic. 

2. 

POEMS  by  HENRY  CECIL. 

Fcap.  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth, 

“He  shows  power  in  his  sonnets,  while  in  his  lighter  and  less  respective  measures 

the  lyric  element  is  dominant . If  Mr.  Cecil  does  not  make  his  name  famous,  it 

is  not  that  he  docs  not  deserve  to  do  so.” — Critic. 

3. 

I  O  N  I  C  A. 

Fcap.  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth, 

“  The  themes,  mostly  classical,  are  grappled  with  boldness  and  toned  with  a  lively 
imagination.  The  stylo  is  rich  and  firm,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  any 
known  author.  Wc  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  book  of  real  poetry.” — 
Critic. 

LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL. 

NEW  NOVEL. 


A 


Just  published,  and  may  be  had  at  all  Libraries, 

N  OLD  DEBT.  By  Florence 

In  2  Vols.  Post  8vo. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


Dawson. 


G 


1  Vol.,  cloth  gilt, 

5s. 

10  Vols.,  do. 

each  2s.  6d. 

G  Vols.,  do. 

2s.  6d. 

5  Vols.,  do. 

}J 

2s.  6d. 

1  Vol.,  do. 

2s.  6d. 

2  Vols.,  do. 

2s.  6d. 

1  Vol.,  do. 

2s.  6d. 

3  Vols.,  do. 

}> 

2s.  Gd. 

12  Vols.,  do. 

M 

2s. 

12  Vols.,  do. 

2s. 

20  Vols.,  cloth, 

Is. 

10  Vols.,  cloth  gilt. 

i) 

2s.  6d. 

2  Vols.,  do. 

2s.  6d. 

13  Vols.,  do. 

M 

Gd. 

T 

M 


IFT-BOOKS  FOR  CHR.ISTMA  S. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS. 

YOUTH'S  COMPANION. 

CHAMBERS'S  MISCELLANY. 

CHAMBERS’S  REPOSITORY. 

TALES  FOR  ROAD  AND  RAIL. 

SELECT  POETRY. 

HISTORY  AND  ADVENTURE. 

TRAVELS. 

ENTERTAINING  BIOGRAPHY. 

POCKET  MISCELLANY. 

SHAKSPERE'S  WORKS. 


TALES  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 

MINIATURE  LIBRARY. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.  Edited  by 

Robert  Chamers.  4  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

PICTORIAL  BIBLE,  splendidly  illustrated  with  Steel 
Engravings,  Woodcuts,  and  Maps;  with  Notes  by  Dr. 

Kitto. 

In  4  Volumes,  cloth  lettered  . £2  8  O 

„  „  calf  extra,  marbled  edges .  3  16  O 

„  „  morocco,  or  calf  extra,  gilt  edges  .  4  4  0 

_ W.  and  R,  Ciiamdeks,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

Fourth  Edition,  4  Vols.,  Foolscap,  cloth,  20s.,  with  large  Additions 
and  Revisions, 

IIE  POEMS  AND  DRAMAS  OF 

JOHN  EDMUND  READE. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

In  2  Vols.,  with  Portrait,  21s. 

E  M  O  I  R  S  OF  WILLIAM  B  E  C  K  F  0  R  D, 

OF  FONTHILL. 

Author  of  “  Vathek.”  [On  Tuesday  next. 

In  1  Vol.,  cloth  bound,  10s.  Gd. 

OUR  VETERANS  OF  1  8  54: 

In  Camp  and  Before  the  Enemy. 

By  A  It  E  G  I  M  E  N  T  A  L  O  F  F  I  C  E  R. 

,  [On  Tuesday  next. 

Charles  J.  Sheet,  Publisher,  10,  King  William-street, 

Charing-eross. 
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Shortly  will  be  published,  price  2s. 

THE 

LITERARY  AND  EDUCATIONAL 

YEAR-BOOK 

FOR  1859. 


THE  LITERARY  and  EDUGAIIONAL  YEAR-BOOK  for  1859  will  contain,  with  a  variety  of  other  useful  and  interesting  in¬ 
formation  : — 

A  List  of  all  the  New  Books  published  during  the  present  year,  with  the  name  of  author,  price,  size,  binding,  and  publisher  of  each 
book ;  also  a  List  of  the  London  Publishers,  with  their  addresses. 

Lists  of  the  principal  American  and  Foreign  Books  published  during  the  present  year. 

Lists  of  Works  printed  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  and  Inventions,  including  Chronological  Indices  and  Classified 
Abridgments  of  all  Specifications  of  Patented  Inventions,  from  the  earliest  enrolled  to  those  published  under  the  Act  of  1852. 

A  List  of  all  the  Prints  published  during  the  year,  with  the  name  of  engraver,  price,  size,  and  publisher  of  each. 

A  List  of  all  the  new  Maps  published  during  the  year,  stating  size,  price,  and  publisher  of  each. 

Lists  of  all  the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Newspapers,  stating  where  each  paper  is  published,  when  it  was  established,  its  peculiar 
politics  or  principles,  day  of  publication,  and  price. 

Lists  of  all  the  Weekly,  Monthly,  and  Quarterly  Publications  of  the  Metropolis  aud  the  Provinces,  stating  when  and  where  each  is 
published,  and  price. 

Lists  of  the  Philosophical  and  Scientific  Institutions  of  the  Metropolis,  with  the  names  of  the  Officers  of  each,  and  the  Fellows  elected 
by  each  during  1858,  and  Abstracts  of  their  Annual  and  General  Meetings. 

Lists  of  all  the  Papers  read  before  the  Learned  Societies  of  the  Metropolis  during  the  year,  with  the  name  of  the  writer  of  each 
paper. 

Lists  of  all  the  Public  Metropolitan  Libraries  and  Museums,  and  Lists  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Schools  of  Art  and  Science, 
with  the  names  of  the  principal  promoter  aud  teacher  of  each  school. 

A  List  ol  the  Mechanics  and  Literary  Institutions,  Working  Men’s  Colleges,  and  Mutual  Improvement  Societies;  also  a  List  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  of  the  country. 

Lists  of  Book-Hawking  Societies,  Itinerating  Libraries,  and  Information  about  County  Associations,  Evening  Classes,  &c. 

Lists  of  the  Universities  and  Dissenting  Colleges,  with  the  names  of  all  the  Professors  in  each ;  and  the  names  of  all  who  have  graduated 
at  each  of  the  Universities  during  the  year.  These  names  will  be  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  under  their  respective  divisions. 

A  List  of  all  the  Grammar  Schools,  aud  a  List  of  all  the  principal  Boarding  Schools,  where  Latin  is  taught,  in  the  country,  with  the 
name  of  the  Head  Master  or  Teacher  of  each. 

Lists  ot  1  ublic  Libraries,  News  Rooms,  Printing  Societies,  Metropolitan  Clubs,  Philosophical  Transactions,  &c. 

Lists  of  all  the  Successful  Candidates  of  the  Oxford  Middle-Class  Examination  for  1858,  with  the  Name,  Address,  Age,  Place  of 
Examination,  and  Local  School  of  each  Candidate.  The  Names  will  be  arranged  according  to  merit,  and  in  Alphabetical  order,  under 
separate  Divisions.  Also  all  the  requisite  Information,  including  Regulations  and  Particulars,  for  the  Final  Examination  in  June,  1859. 

Lists  of  all  the  Prizes  and  First  aud  Second  Class  Certificates  awarded  at  the  final  Examination  of  the  Society  of  Arts  Union  of 
Institutes  for  1858,  stating  name,  age,  profession,  or  trade,  and  local  Institution  of  each  Candidate.  The  names  of  the  successful 
Candidates  will  be  arranged  according  to  order  of  merit,  and  classified  under  different  divisions.  Also,  a  List  of  the  Subjects  for  Final 
Examination  in  1859,  including  Regulations  for  Candidates,  with  the  names  of  Books  of  Reference  recommended  by  the  Council.  Also  the 
names  of  the  Examiners  for  1859,  and  the  Prizes  offered. 

A  List,  of  the  names  ot  the  first  210  Apprentices  of  the  National  Dockyard,  arranged  in  order  of  merit  as  determined  by  the 
Examination  ot  the  Inspectors.  J 

Lists  of  the  paid  and  gratuitous  Lecturers  in  the  country,  stating  the  address  aud  general  subject  or  subjects  treated  on  by  each 
person.  J 

An  Obituary  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries  for  1858. 

Literary,  Artistic,  and  Educational  Memoranda,  in  which  all  noteworthy  information  referring  to  Books,  Pictures,  Autographs  &e 
will  be  recorded.  5  *  ’ 


t  ?•  EDUCATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  for  1S59  will  contain  a  variety  of  other  information  on  the  Copyright  and 

In  ernational  Copyright  Law's,  Statistics  of  Public  Libraries,  Hints  on  the  best  mode  of  establishing  and  sustaining  Educational  Institutions 
Advertising' &c  LlStS  ^  MSS’’  Lectures  at  thc  disPosal  of  Central  Institutions ;  Female  Education ;  Hints  on  Printing,  Publishing, 

Art, ™1U^uL“u.  EDUOATIONAL  YEAR  B00K  *»  1859  »*  «-*  “P™*  of  25,000  Facts  appertamiug  to  Literature. 
The  Advertisements  in  the  Year-Book  will  be  classified,  numbered,  and  indexed. 


All  Communications  to  be  sent  to  J.  PASSMORE  EDWARDS,  care  of  the  Publishers. 


London  :  KENT  and  CO.,  Paternoster-row,  and  Fleet-street. 


Also,  Preparing  for  Publication,  price  Is.  Gel. 
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CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  Nineteenth 

Thousand.  Price  5s. 


THE  BENTLEY  BALLADS:  Choice 

Selections  from  “  Bentley’s  Miscellany.”  Price  5s. 


BUCKLAND’S  CURIOSITIES  OF 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  Small  8vo.  6s.  Illustrations. 


PROFESSOR  CREASY’S  FIFTEEN 

DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD.  Eighth  Edition.  8vo, 
10s.  6d. 


PROFESSOR  CREASY’S  RISE  AND 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION,  Fourth 
Edition.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 

ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY.  Small  8vo,  5s. 


McCAUSLAND’S  SERMONS  IN  STONES; 

or,  Scripture  Confirmed  by  Geology.  Small  8vo,  4s. 


THE  LADIES  OF  BEVER  HOLLOW.  By 

the  Author  of  “Mary  Powell.”  New  Edition.  Small  8vo,  5s. 


NOTES  ON  NOSES.  Small  8vo,  2s. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  FOOD.  By  Peter  Lund 

Simmonds.  Small  8vo,  6s. 


MRS.  WEBB’S  MARTYRS  OF  CARTHAGE. 

Small  8vo,  with  Two  Illustrations,  5s. 


MRS.  WEBB’S  IDALINE  :  a  Tale  of  Egyptian 

Bondage.  Small  8vo,  with  an  Illustration,  5s. 


CUTHBERT  BEDE’S  FAIRY  FABLES. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  5s. 


MISS  AUSTEN’S  NOVELS:  Sense  and 

Sensibility — Pride  and  Prejudice — Mansfield  Park — Noeth- 
axger  Abbey  and  Persuasion — Emma.  5  Vols.,  Small  8yo,  with 
Ten  Illustrations,  I5s. 


NATURAL  RELIGION.  By  Jules  Simon. 

Translated  by  J.  W.  Cole  ;  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Marsdex.  Post 

8 vo,  6s. 


MISS  KAVANAGJI’S  MADELINE:  a  Tale 

of  Auvergne.  Small  8vo,  with  Illustration,  3s.  6d. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S  LIST. 


THE  LAST  JOURNALS  OF  HORACE 

WALPOLE.  Edited  by  Dr.  Doran,  Author  of  “Tho  Queens  of  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  House  of  Hanover.”  Two  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits 
of  Wilkes  and  Lord  North. 


JOURNAL  OF  MY  LIFE  DURING  THE 

GREAT  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  Mrs.  Dalrymple  Elliott. 
Post  8vo. 


NEW  PICTURES  AND  OLD  PANELS. 

By  Dr.  Doran,  Author  of  “  Habits  and  Men.”  Post  8vo,  with  Portrait 
of  Dr.  Doran,  10s.  6d. 


COMPLETION  of  HORACE  WALPOLE’S 

LETTERS.  The  New  Edition.  Edited  by  Peter  Cunningham. 
Vol.  IX.  with  copious  Index  of  Names,  and  Five  Portraits,  10s.  6d. 


HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  JOURNALISM. 

From  the  Foundation  of  the  Newspaper  Press  in  England  to  the  Re¬ 
peal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1855.  With  Sketches  of  Press  Celebrities. 
By  Alexander  Andrews,  Author  of  “The  Eighteenth  Century.” 
2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  21s. 


COMPLETION  of  “THE  GORDIAN  KNOT.” 

A  Story  of  the  Day.  By  Shirley  Brooks.  Illustrated  by  John 
Tenniel.  8vo,  13s. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  LITERARY 

LIFE;  with  SELECTIONS  from  my  FAVOURITE  POETS  and 
PROSE  WRITERS.  By  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  Uniform  with 
“  The  Ingoldsby  Legends,”  in  1  Vol.,  with  Portrait,  6s. 


NEW  EDITION  of  DR.  DORAN’S  TABLE 

TRAITS  AND  SOMETHING  ON  THEM.  Post  8vo,  uniform  with 
all  the  other  Works,  7s.  6d. 

*%*  The  other  Works  of  Dr.  Doran  are 

II.  HABITS  AND  MEN.  1  Vol.,  7s.  6d. 

III.  KNIGHTS  AND  THEIR  DAYS.  1  Vol.,  10s.  6d. 

IV.  HISTOR  Y  OF  COURT  FOOLS.  1  Vol.,  10s.  6d. 

V.  MONARCHS  RETIRED  FROM  BUSINESS.  2  Vols.,  21s. 
VI.  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
HANOVER.  2  Vols.,  21s. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NOW  READY.— 

THE  LADIES  OF  BEVER  HOLLOW. 

One  Volume  Edition.  In  Small  8vo,  beautifully  printed,  5s. 


THIRD  EDITION  of  MR,  GUBBINS’ 

MUTINIES  IN  OUDH.  With  valuable  Additions.  8vo,  with  Maps 
and  Illustrations,  15s. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  FOOD.  By  Peter  Lund 

SIMMONDS,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “A  Dictionary  of  Trade  Products." 
Foolscap  8vo,  6s. 


THE  POLEHAMPTON  LETTERS  AND 

DIARIES.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Polehampton,  and  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Stedman  Polehampton.  New  Edition,  Revised,  in  One 
Volume,  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  10s.  6d. 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 
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MACMILLAN  AND  CO.’S 

(CAMBRIDGE,  and  23,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT 
GARDEN,  LONDON,) 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


SCOURING  OF  THE  WHITE  HORSE; 

OK  THE  LONG  VACATION  RAMBLE  OF  A  LONDON  CLERK. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.” 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  RICHAED  DOYLE,  ENGRAVED  BY  LINTON. 

Imperial  16mo,  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
with  gilt  leaves,  Ss.  6d. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 

THE  HEROES; 

GREEK  FAIRY  TALES  FOR  MY  CHILDREN. 

By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY, 

Rector  of  Eversley. 

IVITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS  ENGRAVED  BY  WHYMPER. 

Royal  lOmo,  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  bound  in  extra  cloth,  with  gilt  leaves,  5s. 


THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN  MILTON, 

NARRATED  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THE  POLITICAL,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  AND 
LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  HIS  TIME. 

By  DAVID  MASSON,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  English  Literature  in  University  College,  London. 

Yol.  I.,  8vo,  with  Two  Portraits,  18s. 

FOUR  MONTHS  IN  ALGERIA, 

WITH  A  VISIT  TO  CARTHAGE. 

By  J.  W.  BLAKESLEY,  B.D. 

Vicar  of  Ware,  Herts. 

WITH  MAPS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  AFTER  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

8 vo,  cloth,  14s. 


DAYS  OF  OLD. 

THREE  STORIES  FROM  OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Ruth  and  her  Friends.” 

WITH  FRONTISPIECE  BY  W.  HOLMAN  HUNT,  ENGRAVED  BY  LINTON. 

Royal  16mo,  extra  cloth,  5s. 

CONTENTS. 

CARADOC  AND  DEVA.  A  Story  of  the  Druids. 

WULFGAR  AND  THE  EARL.  A  Story  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
ROLAND.  A  Story  of  the  Crusades. 


AGNES  HOPETOUN’S  SCHOOLS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT, 

Author  of  “  Katie  Stewart.” 

Royal  16mo,  extra  cloth,  6s. 


THE  TWELVE  FOUNDATIONS  AND 
OTHER  POEMS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  ADAMS,  M.A. 

Late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Author  of  “  Siva,  the  Sleeper,”  &c. 

[In  December. 

A  SERMON. 

Preached  in  Ely  Cathedral,  on  Sunday,  November  14th,  1858.  Being  the  Sunday  next 
after  the  Funeral  of  the  Very  Rev.  George  Peacock,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Lonndean  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

By  W.  H.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Canon  of  Ely,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Octavo,  Is. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OE  EGYPT  AND  MEDO-PERSIA. 

BEING  PART  IV.  OF  “CHRIST  AND  OTHER  MASTERS.” 

By  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  M.A, 

Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

[ Nearly  Ready. 

THE  ILIAD  OE  HOMER. 

TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

By  I.  C.  WRIGHT,  M.A. 

Translator  of  “  Dante.”  [Nearly  Ready. 


PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  FOR  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES. 

By  I.  TODHUNTER,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

[In  the  Press. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


HAN  WORTH.  Originally  published  in  Fraser’s  Magazine 

7s.  6d. 

MAIDEN  SISTERS.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy.”  5s. 

THE  TWO  MOTTOES.  By  the  Author  of  “  Summerleigh 

Manor.”  5s. 

CECIL  AND  MARY ;  or,  Phases  of  Life  and  Love.  A  Poem. 

By  Joseph  Edward  Jackson.  4s. 

OIJLITA,  THE  SERF.  A  Tragedy.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Friends  in  Council.”  6s. 

ANDROMEDA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  the  Rev. 

Charles  Kingsley.  Second  Edition.  5s. 

THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE.  By  Coventry  Patmore. 

Cheaper  Edition.  One  Volume,  7s.  6d. 

FOR  AND  AGAINST;  or,  Queen  Margaret’s  Badge.  By 

Frances  M.  Wilbraham.  Two  Volumes,  10s.  6d. 

LIKES  AND  DISLIKES ;  or,  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of 

Emily  Marsden.  6s. 

WHAT  YOU  WILL.  An  Irregular  Romance.  5s. 

GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  Second  Edition.  9s. 

THE  INTERPRETER.  By  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville,  Author 

of  “  Digby  Grand.”  Second  Edition.  10s.  6d. 

DAUNTLESS.  By  the  Author  of  “  Revelations  of  a  Common¬ 

place  Man.”  Two  Volumes,  8s. 

UNCLE  RALPH.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy.”  4s.  6d. 
HASSAN.  An  Egyptian  Tale.  By  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray, 

C.B.,  Author  of  “  The  Prairie  Bird.”  Two  Volumes,  21s. 

DYNEYOR  TERRACE.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of 

RedclyB'e.”  6s. 

HYPATIA.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Kingsley.  Third  Edition.  6s. 
THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE.  Cheap  Edition.  6s. 
HEARTSEASE.  By  the  same  Author.  Cheap  Edition.  6s. 
KATE  COVENTRY.  By  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville.  Cheaper 

Edition.  5s. 

DIGBY  GRAND :  an  Autobiography.  By  G.  J.  Whyte 

Melville.  Cheap  Edition.  5s. 

GENERAL  BOUNCE.  By  the  same  Author.  Two 

Volumes,  15s. 

BECKER’S  GALLUS ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of 

Augustus,  with  Notes  and  Excursus.  Second  Edition.  12s. 

BECKER’S  CHARICLES ;  or.  Illustrations  of  the  Private 

Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  Cheaper  Edition.  10s.  6d. 

LIGHT  AND  SHADE.  By  Anna  H.  Drury.  6s. 
FRIENDS  AND  FORTUNE.  By  the  same  Author.  6s. 
BRAMPTON  RECTORY.  Second  Edition.  8s.  6d. 

YOUTH  AND  WOMANHOOD  OF  HELEN  TYRREL. 

By  the  same  Author.  6s. 

COMPTON  MERIYALE.  By  the  same  Author.  8s.  6d. 
THE  MYRTLE  AND  THE  HEATHER,  By  A.  M. 

Goodbich,  Author  of  “  Gwen.”  Two  Volumes,  9s. 

GWEN;  or,  the  Cousins.  By  the  same  Author.  Two 

Volumes,  9s. 

COMPENSATION :  a  Story  of  Real  Life  Thirty  Years  Ago. 

Two  Volumes,  9s. 

THE  WEDDING  GUESTS.  By  Mary  C.  Hume.  Two 

Volumes,  16s. 

STILL  WATERS.  By  the  Author  of  “Dorothy.”  Two 

Volumes,  9s. 

DOROTHY-.  Second  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

DE  CRESSY.  By  the  same  Author.  4s.  6d. 

THE  DAISY  CHAIN.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Heir  of 

Redelyfi'e.”  Second  Edition.  Two  Volumes,  10s.  6d. 

TALES  AND  STORIES  FROM  HISTORY.  By  Agnes 

Strickland.  Cheaper  Edition.  5s. 

NEW  FRIENDS.  By  the  Author  of  “Julian  and  his 

Playfellows.”  A  Tale  for  Children.  2s.  6d. 


LONDON:  JOHN  W.  PARKER  AND  SON,  WEST  STRAND. 
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NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY, 
PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMAN  AND  CO. 


In  2  Vols.  8vo,  with  Five  Illustrations,  price  21s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA, 

OR  THE  HOSPITALLERS  OF  ST.  JOHN'  OF  JERUSALEM. 

By  MAJOR  WHITWORTH  PORTER,  R.E. 


Fifth  Edition,  in  3  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  21s. 

M.  A.  SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S 
SELECT  MEMOIRS  OF  PORT-ROYAL. 

To  which  are  added, 

TOUR  TO  A  I,KT.  I  GIFT  OF  AN  ABBESS. 

VISIT  TO  PORT-ROYAL.  |  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES,  &c. 

Iu  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  18s. 

MEMOIR  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THOMAS  UWINS,  R.A. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  UWINS. 


In  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

LIFE  OF  MARY  ANNE  SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 

Edited  by  C.  C.  IIANKIN. 

Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume. 

In  2  Vols.,  Crown  8vo,  price  12s. 

THOMAS  RAIKES’S  JOURNAL. 

Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  3  Portraits  and  a  copious  Index. 

In  square  Crown  8vo,  18s.  cloth ;  morocco,  26s. 

WORDSWORTH'S  WHITE  DOE  OF  RYLSTONE. 

Illustrated  by  Biukf.t  Foster  and  H.  Noel  Humphreys. 

Complete  in  8  Vols.  Post  Svo,  price  7s.  6d.  each, 

MISS  STRICKLAND’S  LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS 
OF  ENGLAND. 

New  Edition,  with  Portraits  of  every  Queen. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  I.,  8vo,  price  14s.  cloth, 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

By  EYRE  EVANS  CROAVE. 

An  entirely  new  Work. 


Preparing  for  publication,  Vol.  III.,  completion, 

LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  GLEIG,  M.A.,  from  the  French  of  M.  BRIALMONT. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth. 


MR.  E.  B.  DE  FONBLANQUE  ON  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 


In  Post  Svo,  price  8s.  6d.  cloth, 

LETTERS  WRITTEN  DURING  THE  SIEGE  OF 

DELHI. 

By  H.  II.  GREATHED.  Edited  by  his  WIDOW. 


In  Crown  8vo,  with  Woodcuts,  6s.  Gd.  cloth, 

THE  MASTER-BUILDER’S  PLAN, 

A3  INDICATED  IN  THE  TYPICAL  POEMS  OP  ANIMALS. 

By  DR.  GEORGE  OGILVIE. 


Now  complete,  in  3  Vols.  8vo,  price  £5  Us.  cloth, 

DR.  COPLAND’S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE. 


Vol.  VI.  in  8vo,  with  Bust,  price  18s.  cloth, 

LORD  BACON’S  WORKS, 

Collected  and  Edited  by  Messrs.  ELLIS,  SPEDDING,  and  HEATH. 
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THE  INDIAN  PROCLAMATION. 

HHHE  poverty  of  thought  and  the  meanness  of  style  which 
JL  we  have  observed  as  characterising  the  debates  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  whether  in  the  discussion  of  the  India  Bill  or  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  defenders  of  Hindostan,  seem  destined 
to  disfigure  to  the  end  the  representation  of  this  eventful 
drama.  A  more  imposing  occasion  than  the  proclamation 
of  “  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
“  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Colonies  and 
“  Dependencies  thereof  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 

“  and  Australasia,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,”  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  A  document  less  worthy,  as  a  literary 
composition,  to  carry  at  its  head  so  majestic  a  title,  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  ever  read.  There  may  be  some 
persons  who  are  of  opinion  that  it  signifies  very  little  how  a 
thing  is  said,  and  whose  profound  regard  for  the  substance 
makes  them  wholly  indifferent  to  the  form.  For  our  part, 
we  do  not  aspire  to  this  transcendentalism.  It  may  be  that 
the  Constitution  would  remain  unimpaired  if  the  Queen 
went  to  open  Parliament  in  a  gig,  or  if  her  Ministers  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  made  her  Majesty  assure  her  faith¬ 
ful  Commons  that  public  affairs  were  “all  serene.”  We 
confess  we  prefer  that  dignified  personages  on  great  occasions 
should  appear  in  a  dignified  garb,  and  utter  their  thoughts  in 
dignified  language.  But  the  framers  of  this  Proclamation  have 
managed  to  make  it  read  like  the  joint  composition  of  Rouge 
Dragon  and  a  platform  orator,  with  the  aid  of  an  attorney’s 
clerk  and  a  popular  preacher.  Certainly  we  are  as  far  as 
possible  from  desiring  that  the  Queen  should  have  been  made 
to  talk  the  language  of  the  Last  of  the  Barons,  or  affect  the  style 
of  the  prophet  of  the  Asian  Mystery.  No  doubt  even  this 
bald,  disjointed  performance  is  better  than  “  your  plaguy  fine 
“  writing,”  and  we  may  perhaps  be  thankful  that  we  have 
escaped  a  second  Homeric  despatch.  We  admit  that  it  might 
have  been  worse.  We  shudder  when  we  think  that  the 
Queen  of  England  might  have  been  made  to  discourse  to  her 
dependencies  on  the  “  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful.” 
But  there  is  a  language  which  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
bombast  of  Bulwerism  as  it  is  from  the  slipslop  of  this  illite¬ 
rate  Proclamation — we  mean  the  language  which  educated 
Englishmen  write  and  speak  when  they  discourse  of  great 
matters  and  on  great  occasions.  The  style  in  which  the 
Queen  of  England  declares  her  will  to  Hindostan  should  be 
simple,  severe,  precise,  and  imperative.  Her  Imperial  edict 
should  be  neither  parenthetical,  nor  apologetic,  nor  explana¬ 
tory'.  But  the  authors  of  this  document  have  given  us  a 
performance  which  combines  the  diffuse  jargon  of  an  old  writ 
with  the  loose  colloquial  slang  of  the  modern  platform. 

We  pass  at  once  from  “  the  said  Government  in  and  over 
“  our  said  territories  ”  to  a  paragraph  about  “  that  social 
“  advancement  which  can  only  be  secured  by  internal  peace 
“  and  good  government.”  The  only  consolation  we  can  afford 
to  those  whose  nerves  may  be  tried  by  the  lecture-room 
twang  of  this  kind  of  sentence  is  the  hope  that  the 
Hindostani  version  of  “  social  advancement”  may  not  be  to 
the  same  degree  irresistibly  suggestive  of  a  sallow  gentle¬ 
man  in  black  pants,  vest,  and  white  cravat,  flourishing  his  ' 
pocket-handkerchief  behind  a  deal  table.  But  we  have 
hardly  recovered  the  shock  of  the  platform  before  we 
find  ourselves  plunged  into  the  cant  of  the  conventicle. 
Here  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  is  thought  worthy  to 
be  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Queen,  when  uttering  her 
will  on  the  most  solemn  subject  which  can  occupy  a 
Christian  monarch  : — “  Firmly  relying  ourselves  on  the  truth 
“  of  Christianity,  and  acknowledging  with  gratitude  the 
“  solace  of  religion,  we  disclaim  alike  the  right  and  the  desire 
“  to  impose  our  convictions  on  any  of  our  subjects:”  We  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  sentiment.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  views  which  we  have  always 


maintained  on  this  difficult  question  ;  but  was  ever  a  great 
truth  so  miserably  expressed  1  Mr.  Spurgeon  himself,  in  his 
most  unctuous  moments,  does  not  condescend  to  talk  of  the 
“  solace  of  religion.”  It  would  be  doing  that  popular  orator 
great  injustice  to  suppose  him  capable  of  such  a  phrase  as 
“  imposing  his  convictions.”  It  is  well  that  the  Queen  of 
England  should  avow  her  Christian  faith,  and  it  is  well  that 
she  should  declare  her  resolve  to  respect  the  faith  of  her  sub¬ 
jects.  But  surely  principles  so  high  and  maxims  so  wfise  as 
these  might  be  clothed  in  less  menial  language.  Why  are 
we  to  be  epigrammatically  reminded  that  the  “  Defender  of 
“  the  Faith,”  though  “  acknowledging  the  solace  of  religion,” 
does  not  even  “  desire  to  impose  her  convictions”  on  any 
one  else1?  Yet  here  is  a  truth  not  only  very  important,  but 
very  religious,  which  by  the  clumsiness  of  the  statement  is 
rendered  literally  absurd,  and  all  but  irreverent.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  be  said  of  the  advisers  of  the  Queen  that  “truths 
“  divine  come  mended”  from  their  pen.  Why  could  they 
not  at  once  have  turned  the  phrase  thus — “  Being,  as  I  am, 

“  in  the  habit  of  sitting  under  the  solaces  of  religion.” 

Passing  from  the  form  to  the  matter,  we  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  take  a  much  more  favourable  view  of  this  important 
document.  In  our  eyes,  it  is  no  small  merit  that  it  contains 
the  most  solemn  and  authoritative  adhesion  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  “  traditionary  policy.”  We  see  in 
it  a  solid  guarantee  for  the  stability  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
because  it  places  an  unqualified  veto  on  all  the  shallow 
theories  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  revolutionize  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  hitherto  directed  our  Indian  policy.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  form  of 
the  Indian  Government,  is  that,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing 
changed.  The  Indian  Ministry  sits  in  another  street,  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  have  adopted  another  name.  The 
persons  are  hardly  changed,  and  the  Proclamation  is  a  solid 
assurance  that  the  policy  is  not  to  be  materially  altered. 
The  policy  of  the  Proclamation  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Times 
— still  less  is  it  the  policy  of  Exeter  Hall — least  of  all  is  it 
the  policy  of  the  Calcutta  malignants.  It  is  decisively  the 
opposite  of  all  these,  because  it  affirms  in  language,  however 
inadequate,  yet  sufficiently  intelligible,  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  East  India 
Company  was  so  ignorantly  and  bitterly  assailed — the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  clemency,  political  equality,  and  religious  tolera¬ 
tion.  Justice  is  at  length  rendered  to  the  calm  courage 
and  the  statesmanlike  self-possession  of  Lord  Canning, 
which  exposed  him  to  the  taunts  of  English  journals  and 
the  execrations  of  the  Anglo-Indian  shopkeepers.  Politicians 
like  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir  J.  Pakington,  who  have  no 
guide  but  faction  to  direct  their  public  conduct,  and  who 
trust  to  making  capital  out  of  the  dangers  of  the  country, 
have  already  been  visited  with  abundant  humiliation.  But 
of  all  humiliations  none  can  be  more  bitter  or  more  de¬ 
served  than  that  the  men  who,  a  few  months  ago,  sought 
to  rob  Lord  Canning  of  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  should 
be  members  of  the  Cabinet  which  advises  the  Queen  to  pro¬ 
claim  “  her  especial  trust  in  his  loyalty,  ability,  and 
“  judgment.”  This  is  the  man  of  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  so  lately 
id — “  In  the  conduct  of  the  Administration  of  India  I 
“  see  inconsistency  and  incoherency,  and  to  ask  11s  to  thank 
“  the  Governor-General  for  pursuing  a  policy  which 
“  appears  on  the  surface  to  have  led  to  great  disasters,  seems 
“  to  me  to  be  both  unreasonable  and  impolitic.”  And  Sir 
J.  Pakington  said,  on  the  8th  of  February: — “In  the 
“  absence  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  I  am  irresistibly 
“  brought  to  the  conclusion  that,  instead  of  Lord  Canning’s 
“  conduct  being  marked  with  energy  and  ability,  it  has  been 
“  marked  with  great  vacillation,  great  indecision,  and  a  great 
“  want  of  that  statesmanship  and  ability  which  were  requisite 
“  for  a  discharge  of  his  duties.” 

The  portion  of  the  Proclamation  which  deals  with  the 
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religious  question  was  that  to  which  we  looked  with  the 
deepest  interest,  and  we  must  confess  with  the  greatest 
anxiety.  The  language  of  the  fanatics  of  the  platform  on  this 
subject  had  been  so  mischievous  and  foolish,  that  anything 
short  of  the  most  distinct  and  uncompromising  rejection  of 
their  projected  crusade  would  probably  have  proved  fatal 
to  the  very  existence  of  our  Empire.  Clumsy  as  the  word¬ 
ing  ol  this  part  of  the  Proclamation  is,  the  sentiment  which 
it  conveys  is,  fortunately,  unmistakeably  plain.  It  contains 
the  necessary  assurance  to  the  people  of  Hindostan  that 
they  are  not  to  be  delivered  up  alive  by  their  Sovereign  to  the 
inquisitors  of  Exeter  Hall.  The  great  truth  is  boldly  affirmed 
that  the  Christianity  of  England  is  absolutely  consistent 
with  the  religious  liberty  of  Hindostan.  If  India  was  to  be 
saved  to  the  English  Crown,  it  was  indispensable  that 
this  point  should  be  left  in  no  ambiguity.  We  are  greatly 
relieved  to  find  that  in  this  respect  the  Proclamation  is 
explicit  and  precise.  Religious  proselytism  on  the  part  of 
the  State  and  all  its  servants  is  not  only  solemnly  dis¬ 
claimed,  but  strictly  forbidden.  “All  who  are  in  authority” 
are  enjoined  “  that  they  abstain  from  all  interference 
“  with  the  religious  belief  or  worship  of  any  of  the  sub- 
“  jects  of  the  Queen,  on  pain  of  her  highest  displeasure.” 
It  is  not  merely  persecution  and  pressure  which  are  for¬ 
bidden,  but  the  people  of  Hindostan  are  further  gua¬ 
ranteed  against  that  solicitation  and  favouritism  which  is  the 
common  refuge  of  baffled  persecutors.  Not  only  is  it  the 
“  Royal  will  that  none  be  molested  or  disquieted,”  but  that 
“  none  be  favoured  ”  by  reason  of  their  religious  faith.  All 
the  subjects  of  the  Crown,  “  of  whatever  race  or  creed,”  are 
to  be  “  freely  and  impartially  admitted  to  the  public  service.” 
This  is  the  just  and  the  wise  answer  to  the  schemes  of  those 
who,  like  Major  Edwardes,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  or 
Lord  Shaftesrury,  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  bribe  into 
Christianity  by  political  rewards  the  heathen  whose  disbelief 
they  could  not  extirpate  by  the  sword.  Of  all  the  schemes 
of  proselytism,  there  was  none  more  fatal,  and  we  will  add 
more  un-Christian,  than  that  which  proposed,  by  giving  a 
premium  on  conversion,  to  place  the  political  Government 
of  the  people  exclusively  iu  the  hands  of  men  whom  they 
would  certainly  despise  and  detest  as  renegades  from  the 
faith.  It  is  on  this  project,  instinct  with  all  the  folly  and 
all  the  rashness  of  fanaticism,  that  the  Proclamation  has 
placed  an  uncompromising  and  we  trust  an  effectual  veto. 

But  if  judgment  is  recorded  against  Exeter  Hall,  we  are 
haPPy  t°  say  that  the  rebuke  is  no  less  explicit  which  is 
addressed  to  the  malignants  of  Calcutta.  The  burthen  of  all 
the  calumnies  which  were  so  industriously  disseminated  against 
Lord  Canning  and  the  Indian  Government,  was  the  clemency 
and  the  justice  extended  to  the  “niggers.”  If  it  had  not 
been  that  the  “  traditionary  policy,”  happily  conducted  by 
the  hands  of  a  humane  and  brave  English  gentleman,  had 
controlled  the  ferocity  of  those  frightened  shopkeepers,  the 
Indian  Empire  had  been  by  this  time  extinct,  and  the 
name  of  England  consigned  to  lasting  disgrace.  It  was 
the  firmness  of  Lord  Canning,  acting  upon  those  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  found  consecrated  iu  the  administration  of 
the  East  India  Company,  that  saved  us  from  the  guilt  of 
deeds  which  would  have  kindled  in  the  1  ireasts  of  a  count¬ 
less  population  the  flame  of  an  inextinguishable  hatred.  It 
is  to  him  we  owe  it  that  the  task  which  is  now  before  us 
is  to  reconcile,  and  not  to  exterminate,  the  people  of  Hindo¬ 
stan.  The  great  merit  of  the  “traditionary  policy”  was  that 
it  stood  between  the  defenceless  Hindoo  and  the  odious 
and  tyrannical  spirit  which  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  Anglo- 
Indian  press.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  wise  and  just  humanity 
that  the  East  India  Company  will  hereafter  rank  in  history 
as  tb.e  most  sagacious  Government  which  ever  administered 
a  subject  province.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  account  for  the  mutiny  by  attributing  it  to  the 
system  of  “pampering  the  niggers,”  and  whose  theory  of 
Government  is  founded  on  the  policy  of  trampling  on  the 
native  races,  will  find  no  encouragement  to  their  views  in  the 
message  of  the  Queen.  The  Calcutta  journalist  and  attorney 
will  hear,  no  doubt,  with  indignation  and  contempt,  that  in 
the  eye  of  their  Sovereign  there  is  to  be  no  distinction  of 
colour  or  of  race  that  the  religion  of  the  native  is  to  be 
respected  that  “  all  are  to  enjoy  alike  the  equal  and  im- 
“  partial  protection  of  the  law”— that  “all  the  subjects  of 
“  the  Crown  are  to  be  freely  and  impartially  admitted  to 
offices  in  its  service.  Shocking  as  such  doctrines  may 
be  to  their  nerves,  they  may  perhaps  be  induced  to  recon¬ 
cile  themselves  to  the  security  of  the  Indian  Empire,  which, 
after  all,  is  essential  to  their  own  preservation. 


io  these  cardinal  points  we  rejoice  to  find  added  the  assu¬ 
rance  that  the  future  policy  of  India  is  not  to  be  a  policy 
of  military  aggression  or  territorial  aggrandisement.  In 
this  respect  also  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  advisers  of 
the  Crown  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  the  spirit 
of  the  East  India  Company’s  administration,  rather  than 
to  the  views  which  have  hitherto  predominated  in  the 
Imperial  councils.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Company,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  in  recent  times  they  have  been  the  great 
opponents  of  annexation  and  conquest.  From  the  days  of 
the  Afghan  expedition  down  to  the  recent  Persian  war,  all 
the  military  attempts  in  India  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
Parliamentary  Minister,  against  the  counsel  and  the  will  of 
the  Board  of  Indian  statesmen.  We  are  glad  that  the  Crown 
has  seen  fit  publicly  to  enunciate  a  principle  which  (lie  Board 
ol  Directors  so  long  and  so  vainly  strove  to  impress  on  suc¬ 
cessive  English  Administrations. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  approve  a 
document  which  substantially  affirms  all  the  principles  of 
government  for  which  we  have  so  long  and  earnestly  con¬ 
tended.  The  Proclamation  of  the  Queen  is  the  solemn  and 
satisfactory  assurance  that  the  public  mind  of  England  has 
recovered  from  the  frenzy  of  passion  and  fanaticism  into  which, 
a  twelvemonth  ago,  it  had  been  cast  by  the  mingled  influences 
of  ignorance  and  terror.  Time  and  reflection  have  made  men 
ashamed  of  the  violence  and  injustice  with  which  the  panic  had 
possessed  them.  The  crude  and  shallow  schemes  of  thought¬ 
less  men  are  consigned  to  the  contempt  they  deserve,  and 
the  English  people,  through  the  mouth  of  their  Queen,  utter 
sentiments  not  unworthy  of  a  Christian  nation  and  a  govern¬ 
ing  race.  If  the  present  and  future  Administrations  of  this 
country  have  the  moral  courage,  in  spite  of  popular  clamour, 
to  act  on  the  principles  affirmed  by  this  Proclamation — and 
if  the  House  of  Commons  has  the  wisdom  to  permit  them  so 
to  act — much  of  the  evils  which  we  apprehended  from  the 
passing  of  the  India  Bill  may  be  averted.  If  the  policy  of 
the  East  India  Company  can  be  substantially  maintained,  we 
care  little  who  are  the  men  into  whose  hands  the  adminis¬ 
tering  of  it  may  fall.  Upon  these  conditions  we  trust  that, 
under  the  new  organization,  the  security  of  our  Indian 
Empire  may  be  still  maintained ;  but  if  it  be  so,  it  must  be 
by  a  strict  and  courageous  fidelity  to  the  policy  by  which  it 
was  first  acquired  and  afterwards  consolidated. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  IN  CORFU. 

O IR  E.  B.  LYTTON  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  their  Hellenic 
L}  enthusiasm,  have  become  strangely  indifferent  to  constitu¬ 
tional  forms  and  to  English  modes  of  feeling.  The  Lord  High 
Commissioner  Extraordinary,  after  insisting  on  a  salute  of 
seventeen  guns  and  a  guard  of  honour,  as  the  direct  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Queen,  took  the  opportunity,  at  his  own  public 
levee,  of  kissing  the  hand  of  the  Greek  Archbishop.  A 
similar  act  of  homage  at  Lambeth,  or  in  St.  James’s  Square, 
would  certainly  not  be  conformable  to  English  tastes  ;  and 
the  fiercest  Nonconformist  might  reasonably  insist  that, 
bishop  for  bishop,  an  English  Metropolitan  is  somewhat 
above  the  level  of  any  dignitary  who  can  by  possibility 
adorn  the  ecclesiastical  chair  of  Corfu.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
however,  may  assert  that,  if  his  obedience  is  due  to  the 
Queen,  his  lips,  like  the  hand  of  Douglas,  are  his  own  ;  but 
the  Colonial  Secretary  has  no  right  to  travel  out  of  the  rigid 
precedents  of  official  correspondence.  The  Municipality  of 
Corfu,  having  some  time  since  insolently  prohibited  the 
supply  of  provisions  to  a  Turkish  frigate  in  the  harbour, 
have  been  rewarded  by  a  mild  and  complimentary  reproof, 
directly  addressed  to  their  own  body  by  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton 
himself.  The  common  rules  of  etiquette  might  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  propriety  of  communicating  with  the  seditious 
corporation  only  through  the  medium  of  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  It  may  be  hoped  that  Parliament  will  re¬ 
quire  a  strict  account  of  all  the  follies  which  have  lately  been 
perpetrated  under  the  inspiration  of  a  tinsel  classicality. 

Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  commenced  his  speech 
to  the  Ionian  Senate  by  stating,  with  perfect  truth  and 
characteristic  candour,  that  he  had  no  right  to  deliver 
any  speech  on  the  occasion.  His  commission,  as  he  observes, 
does  not  bind  any  person  but  himself ;  yet  the  acts  of  a 
Lord  High  Commissioner  Extraordinary  would,  if  such  a 
title  were  known  to  the  law,  affect  all  citizens  of  the  Sept- 
insular  Republic  in  right  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
representative  of  the  protecting  Power.  The  eminent 
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organ  of  the  Colonial  Office  was  perhaps  not  equally  discreet 
inpledging  himself  to  the  questionable  proposition  that  the 
Constitutional  Government  of  the  islands  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  it  was  at  least  premature  to  add  that 
the  liberties  established  by  Ionian  law  are  to  be  held  equally 
sacred.  Ey  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  or  rather  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  the  English  Crown  undertook  to  grant  a  Constitution 
to  the  Ionians ;  but  there  was  no  understanding  that  the 
system  of  government  should  be,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  constitutional.  For  many  years  the  privileges  of  the 
electors  were  limited  to  a  choice  between  two  candidates 
nominated  for  each  vacancy  by  the  Lord  Pligh  Commissioner. 
The  liberal  institutions  which  were  afterwards  conceded  by 
Lord  Seaton  and  Lord  Grey  have  brought  the  Protectorate, 
and  the  liberties  which  it  protects,  to  the  dead  lock  for  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  to  find  a  key.  As  his  mission  avoids 
“  every  ulterior  question  which  could  derogate  from  the 
“  relations  of  England  to  the  Islands,  while  the  distin¬ 
guished  emissary  regards  the  rights  of  the  malcontent  As¬ 
sembly  as  indefeasible,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  his  hope 
that  he  can  give  effect  to  “  the  affectionate  wishes  for 
«  the  welfare  of  the  Islands  which  he  has  been  permitted 
“  to  hear  personally  uttered  by  her  Majesty.”  Among  the 
£;  remarkable  gifts”  with  which  the  Ionians  have  been  en¬ 
dowed,  “  the  union  of  freedom  with  public  order  has  hitherto 
been  as  little  conspicuous  as  the  combination  “  of  knowledge 
“  with  the  Christian  faith.”  It  must,  however,  be  remem¬ 
bered,  in  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
address,  that  it  was  composed  and  delivered  in  a  language 
which,  in  modern  times,  has  assumed  an  unctuous  and  turgid 
character  altogether  repugnant  to  English  idioms  and  taste. 
Perhaps  the  accomplished  orator  may  have  felt  the  oddity 
of  appealing  to  the  “  Hellenic  sympathies”  of  an  audience 
which  must  be  addressed  in  Italian.  On  further  inquiry,  it 
he  has  leisure  for  literary  conversation,  he  will  probably  find 
that,  except  among  the  English  residents,  and  in  the 
University  library,  there  is  not  a  copy  of  Homer  to  be  found 
in  Corfu  ;  but  if  the  Ionians  are  not  especially  versed  in  the 
historical  poetry  of  ancient  times,  one  of  their  most  remark¬ 
able  gifts  consists  in  their  aptitude  for  modern  practical 
fiction.  The  Government  is  already  in  possession  ot  all 
possible  statements  of  local  grievances,  with  the  corrections 
and  commentaries  which  Sir  John  Young’s  experience 
has  enabled  him  to  supply;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  will  only  be 
able  to  furnish  unnecessary  additions  to  the  raw  material  of 
apocryphal  information.  From  the  Archbishop  he  may 
probably  have  learned  that  he  is  troubled  with  the  existence 
of  a  schismatic  rival  in  the  person  of  a  Roman  Catholic  pre¬ 
late  ;  and  the  municipality  will  inform  him  why  their  religious 
susceptibilities  are  shocked  by  the  presence  ol  a  Turkish 
sloop  in  the  offing,  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  the 
infidel  purser  or  steward  in  the  city  market.  The  social 
tyranny  which  a  priesthood  of  idle  peasants  and  dis¬ 
charged  servants  exercises  in  Cephalonia  and  in  other 
islands,  will  probably  not  come  within  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  inquiry,  and  generally  it  may  be  assumed  that 
his  native  informants  will  carefully  abstain  from  any  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  real  character  and  condition  of  the  people. 
He  will  probably  not  so  much  as  hear  the  intelligence,  which 
he  will  in  any  case  be  too  courteous  to  communicate,  that  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton’s  introductory  despatch  has  excited  more  uni¬ 
versal  ridicule  in  Corfu  than  even  in  England.  A  burlesque 
costume  in  the  warehouse  of  an  African  trader  might  only 
suggest  the  conjecture  that  negro  chieftains  had  probably  a 
singular  taste  in  dress ;  but  the  intended  customer  appre¬ 
ciates  far  more  keenly  than  the  remote  spectator  the 
absurdity  of  an  unsuitable  consignment.  When  Don 
Quixote  invoked  the  condescending  sympathy  of  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso — when  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  addressed  the  Maid 
of  the  Mill  as  the  incomparable  Molinda — when  Mr. 
Swiveller  idealized  the  dingy  servant-of-all-work  into  a 
Marchioness — the  several  objects  of  an  imaginative  admira¬ 
tion  may  have  felt  the  same  kind  of  astonishment  with 
which  the  Corfiotes  learn  that,  as  descendants  of  the  Hellenes 
they  are  expected  to  reverence  a  commentator  on  the  great 
pre-Hellenic  poet. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  lively  and  clever  inhabitants 
of  Corfu  are  probably  altogether  bewildered  by  the  puzzling 
absence  of  sagacity  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Foreign 
politicians  always  anticipate  plots  and  intrigues,  and  they 
are  slow  to  recognise  the  blundering  complicity  of  proceed¬ 
ings  which  are  suspiciously  transparent.  Lord  Malmesbury 
has  disavowed,  in  a  diplomatic  circular,  the  unwise  and  mis¬ 
chievous  project  which  Sir  John  Young  was  unfortunately 


persuaded  to  countenance  for  a  time.  Yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  proposal  must  have  been  received  at  the  Colonial  Office 
with  favour,  for  after  a  year’s  deliberation  it  was  thought 
worthy  of  discussion  by  Lord  Derby’s  Cabinet..  After  the 
rejection  of  the  scheme,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  pro¬ 
bably  urged  upon  the  Government  the  early  adoption  of  any 
measure,  which  might  be  thought  conducive  to  the  repiession 
of  local  disaffection,  and  it  was  not  perhaps  surprising  that 
the  Ministers  should  welcome  the  occasion  of  conciliating  a 
new  political  ally,  who  would  at  the  same  time  share  theii 
responsibility.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  appointment  originally 
purported  to  convey  power  to  give  redress,  as  well  as 
authority  to  inquire,  and  it  was  probably  through  the 
columns  of  the  press  that  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  first  discovered 
that  the  nomination  was  illegal,  as  the  Commission  is  still 
invalid.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  finally  sent  out  to  address  the 
Senate  upon  sufferance,  and  to  ask  questions  of  any  person 
who  might  be  willing  to  return  answers,  either  true  or  false; 
but  in  tlie  meantime  the  mismanagement  of  the  Colonial  Office 
gave  the  Corfiote  deputies  an  opportunity  of  protesting  against 
the  relations  which  the  mission  proposes  to  regulate  and 
confirm.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton’s  absurd  despatch,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  hasty  pledge  of  maintaining  popular  institutions, 
complete  the  confusion  in  which  the  ionian  question  seems 
hopelessly  involved.  The  English  Crown  can  concede 
nothing  further  consistently  with  the  public  law  of  Europe, 
and  it  has  now  gratuitously  disclaimed  the  right  to  enforce 
any  concession  on  the  malcontents.  The  protesting  deputies 
who  repudiate  the  English  Protectorate  are  perhaps  more 
consistent  than  Mr.  Gladstone  in  their  political  logic.  Re¬ 
presentative  government  implies  the  unity  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  dominant,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
policy  of  the  English  Crown  can  always  coincide  with  the 
wishes  of  an  Ionian  Assembly.  The  Protectorate  exists  by 
public  law,  the  Constitution  by  local  enactment  or  by  Royal 
grant ;  and  the  secondary  system  must  be  made  consistent 
with  the  organic  principle  by  which  the  republic  exists.  The 
resumption  of  greater  power  by  the  Executive,  eAeu  if  it 
were  not  found  indispensable  as  a  remedy,  ought  to  have 
been  reserved  as  a  menace,  and  as  an  instrument  of  domestic 
negotiation. 


THE  LIGHT  LITERATURE  OF  POLITICS. 

R.  MILNER  GIBSON  is  the  light  literary  gentleman 
of  politics.  Like  Miss  Mowcher,  he  seems  always,  to 
be  intei’spersing  his  remarks  with  the  inquiry,  "Oh  .  amt  I 
“  volatile  V’  His  speeches  are  just  the  sort  of  thing  which 
you  may  take  up  in  an  odd  ten  minutes  when  you  aie 
not  disposed  for  anything  serious.  You  may  read  them  as 
you  might  a  tale  in  a  magazine,  or  turn  ,  them  over  like  the 
pages  of  an  album.  There  is  a  light,  airy,  sprightly  touch- 
and-go  sort  of  spirit  about  the  man,  Avitli  which  he  dishes  up 
his  discourses  like  a  shape  of  whipped  jelly.  They  have  not 
a  great  deal  of  flavour,  and  their  substance  is  liar  dly  appre¬ 
ciable,  but  they  are  just  the  thing  for  a  man  to  trifle  with 
who  has  not  much  appetite.  He  does  not  bore  you  with 
figures,  like  a  Scotch  statistical  member — he  is  not  so  savage 
as  Mr.  Bright,  or  so  irritable  as  Mr.  Roebuck— and  he 
understands  the  use  of  consonants  a  good  deal  bettei  than 
Mr.  Williams.  You  may  always  pass  a  very  pleasant 
little  half-hour  with  the  member  for  Ashton,  who  will 
neither  grate  on  your  ears  with  discordant  aspirates,  nor 
harrow  up  your  feelings  Avith  terrible  denunciations,  nor  put 
you  to  sleep  with  pertinacious  ratiocination.  He  flits  like 
a  butterfly  from  floiver  to  flower,  and  we  run  after  him 
rather  to  admire  the  gaiety  of  his  hues  than  with  any  cruel 
intention  of  damaging,  by  too  rude  a  touch,  the  frail  mate¬ 
rials  of  his  wings. 

We  don’t  knoAV  how  Mr.  Gibson  acquired  the  art— which 
phvsically  seems  a  difficult  one — of  at  once  addressing  an 
audience  and  sticking  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  It  is  not  easy, 
in  the  ease  of  so  good-humoured  a  man,  to  discover  whether 
he  is  chuckling  at  himself  or  at  his  auditory.  But  whether 
the  source  of  his  amusement  is  derived  from  external  springs, 
or  flows  naturally  from  his  native  pleasantness,  certain  it  is 
that  he  never  brings  himself — or,  we  should  think,  anybody 
else — to  regard  anything  from  a  serious  point  of  view.  We 
are  far  from  imputing  this  as  a  fault  to  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman.  On  the  contrary,  in  these  dreary  days  of 
stump  oratory,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  an  out-and-out 
Reformer  who  will  “  chaff  ”  you  pleasantly  about  taxation, 
and  ballot,  and  universal  suffrage,  and  triennial  Parliaments, 
just  as  if  the  thing  did  not  signify  a  bit.  Arithmetic,  no 
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doubt,  is  a  capital  thing  in  its  way  ;  but  the  fact  is,  one 
does  get  rather  tired  in  time  of  the  rule  of  three  direct 
by  which  Mr.  Bkight  proves  that  the  towns  ought  to  have 
all  the  members  of  Parliament  to  themselves,  and  the  rule  of 
three  inverse  by  which  Mr.  Newdegate  demonstrates,  with 
equal  conclusiveness,  that  only  country  gentlemen  should  be 
admitted  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  his  “  easy,  breezy”  sort  of  way,  Mr.  Gibson  seems  to 
have  been  appointed  by  some  magician  or  other  to  play  the 
jiai  t  ol  Ariel  to  the  Calibans  ot  V  higgism.  He  plagues, 
and  pinches,  and  torments  them  with  a  good-humoured 
maliciousness  which  it  is  perfectly  delightful  to  all  who 
aie  not  its  victims  to  witness.  From  his  safe  refuge 
of  unofficial  and  irresponsible  aggressiveness,  he  sallies 
out  just  at  the  right  moment,  and  sticks  his  little  dart 
between  the  joints  of  their  harness.  Of  course,  he  reminds 
the  good  people  of  Ashton  of  “  the  affair  in  which  he  was 
“  concerned  during  the  last  session.”  Never  did  Jack  the 
Giant-killer  bear  his  triumphs  so  meekly.  Perhaps  lie  did 
not  find  it  quite  so  easy  to  reconcile  the  bold  and  martial 
part  which  he  played  in  the  matter  of  the  Conspiracy 
Pill  \\  it h  the  strict  doctrines  ot  the  Peace  Society.  How¬ 
ever,  he  hops  over  the  difficulty  in  his  usual  playful  manner, 
v  ith  the  assurance  that  “  it  was  not  a  question  argued  in  a 
“  sense  hostile  to  France.”  We  suspect,  however,  that  Mr. 
Gibson  s  allegiance  to  the  peace-at-anv-price  theory  sits  upon 
him  much  about  as  lightly  as  most  of  his  other  political 
convictions;  and  therefore  we  do  not  grudge  him  the  pride 
with  which  he  looks  back  on  having  acted  as  the  fugleman 
in  a  censure  which  was  passed  not  more  by  the  English 
Parliament  than  the  English  people,  on  a  measure  which  he 
justly  characterises  as  “  humiliating  to  the  dignity  and  indc- 
“  peudence  of  England  as  a  nation.” 

Of  paity-politics  in  general  Mr.  Gibson  takes  a  very  cheer¬ 
ful,  though  somewhat  desultory  view.  “  He  was  charged  with 
“  Iiavil*g  brought  in  the  Tories.  Well,  what  of  that?  What 
harm  did  the  lories  do  ?  The  Tories,  like  every  one  else, 

“  must  have  their  innings  ;  they  soon  got  either  bowled  or 
“  caught  out.  Certainly  a  very  nice  little  game,  in  which  we 
suppose  Mr.  Bright  is  to  keep  one  wicket  and  Mr.  Gibson  the 
othei,  icady  to  stump  out  the  batters  at  the  proper  moment. 
For  the  present,  however,  Mr.  Gibson  seems  disposed  to 
keep  them  in.  Indeed,  he  enunciates  a  political  maxim  which 
is  eminently  adapted  for  making  things  pleasant.  “  It  does 
“  not  matter  how  things  are  carried,  so  long  as  they  are 
carried.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Manchester  morality — a 
doctrine  which,  however  convenient  it  may  be  for  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  political  career,  we  do  not  conceive 
will  prove  equally  conducive  to  maintaining  the  standard  of 
political  character,  or  ensuring  the  stability  of  the  public 
policy. 

We  readily  believe  Mr.  Gibson  when  he  assures  us  that 
he  never  was  more  satisfied  in  his  life  than  with  the  course 
"  which  Parliament  took  in  rejecting  the  Conspiracy  Bills, 

“  even  though  there  followed  the  fall  of  a  Whig  Govern¬ 
ment.  1  erhaps,  if,  instead  of  the  words  which  we  have 
italicized,  he  had  said  “  because ”  the  avowal  would  have  been 
equally  candid.  Mr.  Gibson,  who  looks  upon  the  House 
ot  Commons  as  a  cricket-ground,  is  naturally  jealous  of  the 
players  who  have  had  a  long  innings.  We  wonder  he 
did  not  quote  the  whole  of  the  touching  ballad  which  begins, 

\  ou  are  old,  Father  William,  the  young  man  said.”  At 
all  events,  he  is  of  opinion  that  “it  is  time  for  many  of 
“  these  old  leaders  to  retire  from  the  field.”  Nothing 
can  be  more  fair  or  considerate  than  the  member  for  Ashton. 
Loid  I  almerston  himself — why  he  had  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  ot  he  had  been  in  office  about  fifty  years ;  and 
"hen  a  man  had  been  in  office  for  fifty  years  with  all 
“  Governments,  and  had  given  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  he 
“  might  very  well  retire.  He  (Mr.  Gibson)  wished  him 
“  health,  happiness,  and  a  long  life,  provided  he  did  not 
“  trouble  us  any  more  with  aspiring  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
“  Liberal  party.”  Is  it  possible  to  perform  a  painful  duty 
with  a  lighter  grace  or  a  more  considerate  politeness?  Mr. 
Gibson  is  mindful  of  the  old  French  maxim  of  etiquette — “  II 
“  faut  toujours  reconduire  la  vieillesse and  so,  with  as- 
su ranees  of  his  distinguished  consideration  and  agreeable 
ieminiscenees  of  his  prolonged  innings,  lie  begsNESTORto  carry 
out  his  bat.  The  member  for  Ashton  does  not  tell  us  the 
precise  age  at  which  he  fixes  political  superannuation.  We 
can  only  express  our  sincere  desire  that  he  has  still  some 
years  to  run.  Whether,  when  lie  reaches  the  term,  he  will 
find  any  middle-aged  and  light  honourable  gentleman  to 
assure  him  that  he  has  given  “  satisfaction  to  all  parties,”  or 


to  any,  and  which,  is  more  than  at  this  moment  we  should 
venture  to  predict. 

Having  thus  gracefully  touched  off  Lord  Palmerston,  he 
administers  a  little  playful  slap  to  the  press.  He  thinks  we 
occupy  ourselves  too  much  with  the  affairs  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  more  especially  he  is  disposed  to  discountenance  any 
commentaries  on  the  doings  of  the  French  Government.  It 
is  not  easy  to  reason  seriously  with  Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  meet  his  objection 
with  a  very  sufficient  reply.  In  a  free  country,  a  free  press  is 
on  the  whole,  and  in  the  long  run,  the  true  mirror  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  and  the  language  of  the  people  amongst  whom  it  exists. 
”  bat  they  think,  it  thinks — what  they  feel,  it  feels — what 
they  say,  it  says.  Now.  people  who  really  value  and  love  any¬ 
thing  whether  it  be  freedom,  or  humanity,  or  anything  else 

do  experience  disgust  when  they  witness  gross  and  shocking 
outrages  on  that  which  they  esteem  and  respect ;  and  they 
will  inevitably  utter  what  they  irresistibly  feel.  It  is  not 
at  all  necessary — hardly  even  material — that  the  incident 
which  excites  their  indignation  should  have  any  immediate 
connexion  with  their  own  personal  interests.  A  man  walks 
down  the  Strand  and  sees  a  costermonger  brutally  ill-using  a 
horse,  or  a  drover  mangling  an  ox.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
affair  is  no  concern  of  his — the  horse  is  not  his  horse,  nor  the 
ox  his  ox.  Nevertheless,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Peace  Society,  he  will  probably  express  to  his  com¬ 
panion  the  horror  with  which  such  barbarity  inspires  him, 
and  eveD  remonstrate  with  the  wretch  on  the  atrocity  of 
his  conduct.  A  few  years  ago,  a  distinguished  barrister 
discovered  that  a  special  pleader  and  his  wife,  who  resided 
on  the  same  staircase  with  him,  were  in  the  habit  of  subject- 
ing  an  unfortunate  maid-of-all-work  to  the  most  shocking  and 
revolting  outrages.  The  barrister  to  whom  we  allude,  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  same  error  as  the  English  press,  gibbeted  the 
offenders,  and  the  result  of  his  efforts  was  the  release  of  their 
victim  from  her  horrible  servitude.  If  lie  had  followed  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Gibson,  what  he  should  have  done  would  have 
been  to  hold  his  tongue  and  return  home  to  look  after  the 
faults  of  his  own  servants.  The  day  may,  perhaps,  arrive 
when  the  English  press  will  regard  with  indifference  the  per¬ 
petration  of  such  acts  as  the  cotip  d'etat  of  the  2nd  of 
December,  or  the  prosecution  of  M.  de  Montalembert  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  people  of  England  are  iudifferent  to  such  things, 
Mr.  Gibson  may  rest  assured  that  the  press  will  be  silent 
about  them.  But  we  cannot  promise  him  the  dawn  of  this 
millennium  of  immoral  non-intervention  until,  under  the 
guidance  of  himself  and  of  his  friends,  democratic  institutions 
shall  have  deadened  as  completely  in  the  breasts  of  the 
English  people  as  they  have  extinguished  in  the  hearts  of 
the  French  nation  all  regard  for  humanity,  all  sense  of 
justice,  and  all  love  of  freedom.  We  want  probably  nothing 
but  the  ballot  and  universal  suffrage  to  reconcile  us  to 
unlimited  despotism.  When  we  have  passed  through  the 
phase  of  the  Republic,  we  shall  perhaps  be  more  capable  of 
appreciating  the  merits  of  the  Empire. 


M.  M  AZZINI’S  MANIFESTO. 

MMAZZINI  has  issued  one  of  the  periodical  manifestoes 
•  against  Piedmont  which  seem  to  express  his 
strongest  convictions  and  his  deepest  antipathies.  An  op¬ 
ponent  of  Austria,  of  Tuscany,  of  Borne,  of  Naples,  and  of 
Royalty  in  general,  the  veteran  Revolutionist  loathes  the 
rival  pretender  to  the  liberation  of  Italy  far  more  earnestly 
than  he  hates  his  professed  antagonists.  The  Republican 
Calvin  is  as  bitter  and  as  narrow  as  any  of  his  theological  pro¬ 
totypes  ;  and  though  he  would  willingly  assist  in  the  slaughter 
of  his  enemies,  his  whole  nature  is  only  fully  satisfied 
when  there  is  a  hope  of  burning  the  heterodox  Piedmontese 
Servetus.  If  there  were  any  advantage  in  a  rhetorical  de¬ 
molition  of  material  fortresses  and  armies,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Mazzini  formula  for  the  regeneration  of  Italian  na¬ 
tionality  is  recommended  by  theoretical  completeness;  but  in 
common  with  the  majority  of  controversialists,  the  ex- 
Triumvir  is  more  effective  when  he  is  pointing  out  the  weak 
points  of  the  competing  scheme  than  in  the  vindication  of 
his  own.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  an  unprovoked  aggression 
on  the  part  of  Sardinia  would  be  an  undertaking  as  hopeless 
as  it  would  be  criminal.  “The  Minister  who  should  advise 
“  the  King  to  attempt  such  an  enterprise  with  Europe  at 
“  peace,  would  deserve  to  be  tried  for  high  treason  to  the  mo- 
“  narchy.  A  third-rate  Power  presuming  to  invade  possessions 
“  held  by  a  first-rate  Power  in  virtue  of  mutual  treaties, 
“  would  instantly  have  all  the  European  Governments  its 
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“  foes.”  The  most  conservative  of  statesmen  could 
not  have  pointed  out  more  justly  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  single-handed  invasion  of  Lombardy  by 
Sardinia;  nor  is  it  less  true  that  a  Royal  liberator, 
on  arriving  at  the  frontier  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States, 
would  be  stopped  by  the  irresistible  veto  of  Catholic  Europe. 
The  Piedmontese  Monarchy  can,  in  short,  never  create  that 
Italian  unity  which  enthusiastic  patriots  demand.  The 
Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  ready,  if  their 
mouthpiece  may  be  trusted,  to  disregard  every  obstacle, 
moral  or  material,  which  could  interfere  with  the  attainment 
of  their  object.  To  them  the  Pope  is  nothing,  for  they  can 
“  unite  in  one  vast  league  the  peoples  weary  of  worshipping 
“  a  phantom  ;  arouse  them,  by  boldly  proclaiming  in  the  face 
“  of  Europe  the  eternal  truth  ;  and  can  say  to  that  old  man, 

«  ‘  In  the  name  of  God  and  the  people,  vanish — we  are  more 
“  1  religious,  more  believing,  than  thou.’  ”  In  a  similarly 
uncompromising  spirit,  it  is  said — “  Our  war  will  have  to  in- 
“  vade  the  Tyrol,  and  if  need  be,  bombard  Trieste  , 

“  our  war  must  appeal  to  and  rally  round  its  flag  the  numerous 
“  foreign  elements  that  will  hasten  to  its  aid,  while  a  King 
“  would  be  obliged  to  reject  the  Poles  for  fear  of  irritating 
“the  Czar,  and  the  French  for  fear  of  the  Emperor.  In 
other  words,  the  war  which  lias  been  proclaimed  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  though  the  army  which  is  to  commence  it  lias 
yet  to  be  enlisted,  would  be  a  war  not  only  with  Austria, 
but  with  Russia  and  France,  as  well  as  with  every  Catholic 
Prince  and  nation  in  Europe. 

The  brave  words  which  were  once  uttered  at  a  bridge  in 
the  plains  of  Picardy,  still  find  an  echo  in  the  eloquent  pro¬ 
fessions  of  revolutionary  warriors  in  futuro.  It  is  easy  to 
defy  Germany  by  an  imaginary  bombardment  of  Trieste,  and 
to  multiply  enemies  whom  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of 
meeting  in  the  field.  When  glory  is  to  be  won  by  verbal 
achievements,  it  would  be  idle  to  diminish  the  difficulties 
which  measure  the  greatness  of  the  ultimate  triumph.  It 
the  King  of  Sardinia  were  to  engage  in  the  controversy,  he 
might  probably  think  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  he 
lias  80,000  well-trained  men,  while  his  vituperative  compe¬ 
titor  has  only  his  pen,  and  perhaps  a  few  obscure  conspirators, 
at  his  disposal.  The  word  “  Italy”  may  have  “resounded  on 
“  the  lips  of  the  million  in  1848  ;”  but  the  only  attempt  to 
convert  it  into  a  reality  was  made  by  Charles  Albert 
and  his  gallant  army,  while  the  Lombard  Republicans, 
under  the  advice  of  Mazzini,  stood  aloof  and  blustered  in 
safety. 

The  present  pamphlet  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  supposed  danger  to  Austria  from  the  alliance  between 
Sardinia  aud  France ;  nor  will  calumny  fail  to  find  in  the 
publication  a  new  proof  of  the  constant  coincidence  between 
the  outbreaks  of  Mazzlni's  revolutionary  activity  and  the 
interests  of  the  Austrian  Government ;  but  the  Republican 
agitator  is  in  reality  not  a  traitor,  but  an  imperturbable 
fanatic.  As  a  watch  which  has  stopped  must  point  right 
once  in  twelve  hours,  the  devotee  of  a  fixed  idea  finds  him¬ 
self  periodically  coinciding  with  the  true  principles  of  policy, 
as  they  are  dictated  by  circumstances.  The  proclamation  of 
a  Republican  crusade,  to  be  undertaken  at  some  indeter¬ 
minate  epoch,  may  be  eliminated  as  a  constant  element  from 
the  argument  against  a  breach  of  the  peace  by  Sardinia. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  an  offensive  alliance  with  France 
could  by  no  possibility  lead  to  the  liberation  of  Italy. 

«  Milan  conceded  to  Piedmont,  would  imply  Naples  handed 
«  over  to  Murat  or  some  other  prefect  of  France.”  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  joint  enterprise  would  involve  the  pre¬ 
liminary  dismemberment  of  the  existing  Sardinian  monarchy. 
France  would  not  move  a  regiment  without  insisting  on  the 
surrender  of  Savoy  as  a  compensation  for  the  risk  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  war.  The  King  would  thus  be  required  to 
surrender  the-  oldest  possession  of  his  house  for  a  territory 
to  be  held  under  the  questionable  title  of  conquest;  and  it  is 
at  least  possible  that  at  some  future.  Campo  Formiohe  might 
be  deprived  of  his  acquisition,  without  recovering  his  cor¬ 
responding  loss.  Even  it  Lombardy  were  retained,  it  could 
only  beheld  under  the  burdensome  protection  of  France; 
and  it  is  better  to  be  the  independent  Sovereign  of  a  minor 
State  than  to  sink  into  the  Viceroy  of  a  more  extended 
dominion. 

On  the  part  of  France,  the  enterprise,  if  not  equally  hope¬ 
less,  would  be  rash  and  possibly  ruinous.  The  statesmen  of 
Europe  are  not,  like  M.  Mazzini,  superior  to  considerations 
of  public  law  and  of  territorial  security.  The  annexation  of 
Savoy  to  the  French  Empire  would  destroy  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland  by  overlapping  it  on  the  south,  as  it  is  already 


conterminous  with  France  on  the  west  and  the  north.  Little 
credit  would  attach  to  the  pretexts  which  might  be  put 
forward  in  vindication  of  a  war  which  would  be  in  substance 
gratuitous  and  unprovoked  ;  and  if  Russia  took  a  part  in  the 
conflict,  either  by  acts  or  by  menacing  preparations,  it  would 
be  evident  that  the  independence  of  Europe  must  be  defended 
against  a  revival  of  the  policy  of  Tilsit.  Prussia  and  the 
German  Confederation  are  not  bound  by  any  legal  obligation 
to  guarantee  the  dominions  of  Austria  beyond  the  Alps,  but 
all  Germany  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  protect  itself 
against  alarming  demonstrations  from  the  east  or  from  the 
west.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  whole  course  of 
modern  history,  France  has  never,  except  during  the  last 
reverses  of  Napoleon,  been  engaged  in  war  against  united 
Germany  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Confederation  would  be 
unanimous  in  resenting  any  interference  with  the  Northern 
Tyrol,  or  with  Trieste. 

If  Napoleon  III.  is  prepared  to  defy  foreign  hostility,  he 
will  find  a  more  insuperable  impediment  to  wanton  ambition 
in  the  repugnance  of  his  own  subjects  to  war.  The  officers 
of  the  army  might  probably  welcome  the  prospect  of  plunder 
and  distinction,  but  the  French  nation  dreads  the  conscrip¬ 
tion,  aud  entertains  a  rooted  antipathy  to  taxation.  The 
second  Empire  cannot  hope  to  imitate  the  precedent  of  the 
first  in  maintaining  war  by  the  robbery  of  Europe.  The 
old  Treasury  of  the  Army,  and  the  piles  of  bullion  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Tuileries,  still  excite  the  imagination  of  sympa¬ 
thizing  readers  of  Thiers,  and  are  probably  celebrated  in  mili¬ 
tary  traditions;  but  the  loans  of  the  Crimean  campaigns,  and 
the  consequent  demand  for  a  premature  peace,  are  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  cooler  politicians.  The  Imperial  Budget,  which 
has  never  attained  to  an  equilibrium  in  peace,  would  be 
hopelessly  deranged  by  a  single  Italian  campaign.  The 
declaration  that  the  Empire  meant  peace  was  the  most 
prudent  and  popular  manifesto  which  has  been  put  forward 
by  the  present  dynasty. 

If  it  is  thought  invidious  to  discuss  a  folly  aud  a  crime 
which  may  perhaps  never  have  been  contemplated,  the  fault 
rests,  not  with  English  writers  or  politicians,  but  with  the 
servile  organs  of  the  French  Government,  if  not  with  a  higher 
personage.  The  increase  of  the  armies,  the  violent  language 
of  the  Parisian  journals,  aud  the  coldly  mysterious  disclaimer 
of  the  Moniteur,  all  point  to  a  threatened  rupture  with 
Austria;  aud  although  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  demon¬ 
stration  is  intended  to  excite  alarm  rather  than  to  precede 
aggression,  it  is  known  that  the  language  of  the  highest 
person  in  the  Empire  has  not  been  uniformly  pacific  or  satis¬ 
factory.  If  a  desire  has  existed  to  draw  out  some  indication 
of  English  opinion,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying 
the  fullest  explanations.  England  wishes  well  to  the 
national  party  in  Italy,  and  regrets  both  the  actual  position 
of  Austria  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  the  consequent 
support  which  is  afforded  to  the  misgovernment  of  the  native 
Princes.  For  similar  reasons,  however,  this  country  regards 
with  jealousy  the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  and  utterly 
distrusts  the  projects  for  Neapolitan  regeneration  which  in¬ 
volve  the  substitution  of  a  Murat  for  a  Bourbon.  For 
Germany,  and  for  Austria  in  her  German  relations,  the 
English  nation  entertains  a  deep  and  cordial  sympathy ;  and 
if  any  question  of  Russian  aggrandizement  arose  out  of  the 
threatened  complications,  one  at  least  of  the  Crimean  Allies, 
having  entered  into  the  Eastern  war  from  no  sudden  caprice, 
is  not  prepared,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  for  the  wanton 
reversal  of  the  common  policy.  Any  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  map  of  Europe  after  the  example  of  Napoleon  will 
excite  a  portion  of  those  feelings  which  in  a  former  genera¬ 
tion  proved  too  strong  for  the  greatest  Empire  of  modern 
times. 


SIR  FRANCIS  HEAD  AND  M.  LOUIS  BLANC. 

QIR  FRANCIS  HEAD  and  M.  Louis  Blanc  have  con- 
curred  in  placing  the  merits  of  the  Imperial  system  on  a 
false  issue.  The  question  of  superiority  between  a  despotism 
and  a  Jacobinical  republic  involves  the  false  assumption  that 
anarchy  is  the  only  alternative  of  servitude.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  sometimes  affected  a  respectful  toleration  for 
democracy,  but  applauding  satellites  echoed  his  sincere 
avowal  of  uncompromising  hostility  to  constitutional  liberty. 
M.  Ledru  Rollin,  gloating  over  the  imaginary  “  Decline  ot 
England,”  virtually  affirmed  the  converse  of  the  same  pro¬ 
position.  The  advocates  of  both  extremes  have  a  common 
interest  in  excluding  from  the  controversy  all  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  regulated  freedom  ;  for  tyrants  rely  on  th  ; 
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terror  which  is  inspired  by  the  domination  of  a  mob,  and 
demagogues  find  plausible  arguments  in  the  degrading 
oppression  which  is  exercised  by  every  irresponsible  despot. 
France, it  would  seem,  prefers  the  Empire,  with  all  its  faults,  to 
the  noisy  follies  of  1848.  England,  confident  in  an  in¬ 
stinctive  faculty  of  self-government,  would  accept  the  wildest 
democracy  rather  than  the  absolute  supremacy  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual.  It  is,  however,  not  altogether  necessary  that,  like  the 
injured  heroine  of  a  tragedy,  civilized  Europe  should  choose 
between  the  dagger  of  despotism  and  the  poisoned  bowl  of 
revolution.  M.  Louis  Blanc  professedly  agrees  with  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  in  an  appeal  to  universal  suffrage  as  the  standard 
of  political  justice.  English  liberty  is  founded  on  the  con¬ 
trary  assumption  that  the  intelligent  and  independent  mino¬ 
rity  is  charged  with  the  right  and  duty  of  Government. 

There  is,  perhaps,  some  injustice  in  charging  the  English 
apologist  for  the  Empire  with  any  systematic  preference  for 
absolute  monarchy.  Critics  who  cannot  recognise  the  tune 
of  “  God  save  the  Queen”  sometimes  volunteer  opinions  on 
Beethoven  and  Sebastian  Bach,  and  similar  eccentricities 
are  still  more  commonly  displayed  in  political  controversies. 
Sir  Francis  Head  is  a  man  not  of  theories,  but  of  facts, 
and,  like  his  own  chiffbnnier,  he  collects  with  undiscrimi¬ 
nating  industry  all  the  rubbish  which  chance  may  throw 
in  his  way.  To  minds  accustomed  to  reason,  to  classify, 
and  to  generalize,  no  writer  of  modern  times  is  so  un- 
profitably  wearisome.  There  is  no  law  of  sequence — no 
rational  ground  of  inference — to  be  found  in  the  acci¬ 
dental  juxtaposition  of  a  certain  mass  of  rags  and  bones 
with  some  occasional  fragments  of  old  metal  ;  but  the 
majority  of  readers  only  ask  for  something  visible  or  tan¬ 
gible,  which  will  not  involve  the  necessity  of  thinking,  and 
accordingly  Sir  Francis  Head  enjoys  a  wide  popularity  as 
a  successful  collector  of  unmeaning  statistics.  It  was  he 
who  satisfied  public  curiosity  by  enumerating  the  mis¬ 
directions  in  the  Dead -letter  Office,  as  he  afterwards 
recorded  the  average  number  of  cups  of  coffee  consumed  at 
Wolverton,  with  concise  biographies  of  the  young  ladies  who 
adorn  the  refreshment  counter.  Dryden  said  of  a  contem¬ 
porary  poet  that — 

Ho  faggoted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 

And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 

Sir  Francis  Head  is  not  troubled  with  the  restrictions  of 
rhyme,  and,  except  in  the  American  sense,  “notions”  form 
no  part  of  his  literary  stock  in  trade;  but  the  rattling  of 
faggots,  as  they  are  thrown  upon  the  heap,  exactly  repre¬ 
sents  the  lively  and  miscellaneous  character  of  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  popular  information.  A  visit  to  Paris  in  1848 
furnished  numerous  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his 
characteristic  talent  of  observation,  and  it  has  seemed  to  him 
that  three  or  four  miscellaneous  extracts  from  the  journal 
which  he  afterwards  published  may,  by  some  unexplained 
process,  be  made  to  bear  on  the  policy  of  the  Montalejibert 
trial.  A  rag-gatherer  complained  that  the  miserable  cata¬ 
strophe  of  February  had  diminished  his  profits;  certain  work¬ 
shops  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  excluded  political  news¬ 
papers  and  discussions;  and,  finally,  several  millions  of 
Frenchmen  voted,  more  or  less  freely,  the  abdication  of  all 
constitutional  rights  for  themselves  and  for  their  remotest 
posterity.  It  follows,  according  to  Sir  Francis  Head,  that 
Count  Montalejibert  is  blameable  in  protesting,  even 
through  the  indirect  medium  of  a  eulogy  upon  England, 
against  the  supremacy  of  a  military  despot.  M.  Louis 
Blanc  is  certainly  justified  in  replying,  that  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  freedom  is  more  valuable  than  any  additional  per¬ 
centage  of  pewter  spoons  which  may  be  found  in  an  average 
bundle  of  rags. 

If  M.  Villemain  or  M.  de  Tocqueville  had  thought  it 
worth  while  to  accept  Sir  F.  Head’s  challenge,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  show  that  life,  liberty,  and  even  the  collection  of 
rags,  were  as  efficiently  protected  under  the  Constitutional 
Monarchy  as  in  these  happy  days  when  it  is  forbidden  to 
speak,  to  write,  or  to  think  against  the  Empire.  From 
1815  to  1848  it  was  possible  to  maintain  order  without 
closing  all  the  legitimate  avenues  of  honourable  ambition. 
Under  Louis  Philippe,  and  under  Charles  X.  himself, 
property  and  personal  security  were  found  compatible  with 
the  right  of  individuals  to  utter  and  publish  their  opinions 
on  the  affairs  of  the  State.  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  his  friends 
took  advantage  of  a  system  of  expanding  freedom  to  destroy 
the  conditions  which  rendered  it  practicable,  and  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  their  success  to  this  day  secures  for  the  Empire 
whatever  acquiescence  in  its  anomalies  exists  among  the 


better  class  of  Frenchmen.  It  is  true  that  the  Provisional 
Government  and  the  Republic  maintained  the  ordinary 
police  for  the  prevention  and  repression  of  the  vulgar  sorts 
of  crime,  but  the  revolution  which  arose  out  of  a  street  riot 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  institutions,  and  threw  back 
the  vast  majority  of  Frenchmen  on  an  exclusive  belief 
in  material  force.  A  few  journalists  and  conspirators, 
with  the  aid  of  a  city  rabble,  had  imposed  their  doctrines 
on  a  doubting  and  reluctant  nation,  and  although  nothing 
could  be  tamer  or  more  prosaic  than  the  policy  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government,  it  was  impossible  to  feel  any  security 
against  a  repetition  of  the  recent  outbreak  for  the  benefit  of 
some  more  violent  set  of  democrats  or  fanatics.  One  day, 
M.  Louis  Blanc  intimidated  his  colleagues  by  a  levy  of 
armed  operatives.  On  another  occasion,  M.  de  Lamartine 
persuaded  the  Conservative  section  of  the  National  Guard 
that  the  red  flag  of  the  old  Executive  represented  the 
horrors  of  the  first  Revolution.  Early  in  April,  a  parade 
of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms  suggested  to 
all  spectators  who  remembered  the  absence  of  external 
danger  that  Paris  must  be  preparing  for  an  internecine  civil 
war  with  itself.  In  May,  the  Assembly  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  which  had  been  menaced  by  Ledru  Rollin  before 
its  meeting,  was  assailed  by  the  thoroughgoing  Republicans 
under  the  direction  of  a  professional  conspirator.  June 
saw  the  desperate  effort  of  the  Red  Republic  to  establish 
the  domination  of  the  rabble  on  the  ruins  of  civilized 
society ;  yet  M.  Louis  Blanc  expresses  indignation  at  the 
repugnance  of  statesmen  and  men  of  business  to  the  wanton 
substitution  of  a  tyrannous  anarchy  for  the  only  constitution 
which  had  allowed  Frenchmen  to  share  in  their  own  govern¬ 
ment  since  the  foundation  of  the  Monarchy.  It  may  be 
perfectly  true  that  the  Republic  was  entrusted  to  the  hands 
of  its  enemies ;  but  universal  suffrage  had  for  once  given 
exceptional  expression  to  the  real  feelings  and  convictions 
of  the  nation.  The  peasantry,  indifferent  to  freedom,  but 
resenting  the  insolence  of  the  Parisian  mob,  concurred  with 
the  educated  classes  and  with  the  orators  of  the  Chambers 
in  their  repugnance  to  Socialist  democracy ;  and  it  is  idle  to 
denounce  as  treasonable  the  hostility  of  a  great  community 
to  the  ephemeral  fictions  of  an  accidental  constitution. 

M.  Louis  Blanc  has  had  his  Republic,  though  he  could 
not  find  Republicans  to  administer  it ;  but  he  has  not  yet 
learned  to  propose  the  experiment  of  freedom  iu  any  more 
acceptable  form.  To  do  the  Socialist  leader  justice,  he  has 
never  rested  the  soundness  of  his  opinions  on  the  assent  of 
any  numerical  majority.  In  1848,  he  would  have  prolonged 
the  dictatorship  of  the  Provisional  Government  in  the  hope 
of  educating  the  nation  into  conformity  with  his  own  narrow 
and  intolerant  sect.  Sir  Francis  Head  scarcely  makes  the 
most  of  his  own  case  when  he  remarks  that  the  rulers  of  the 
Republic  insisted  on  maintaining  the  tutelage  which  French 
officials  have  invariably  exercised  over  the  working  classes. 
M.  Louis  Blanc  proposed  to  strengthen  and  extend  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  Administration,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  limit  the  small  fraction  of  freedom  which  had  previously 
been  enjoyed  by  individual  Frenchmen.  Jacobinical  theorists 
have  proved  incapable  of  learning  that  excessive  power 
invariably  degenerates  into  vulgar  despotism.  The  present 
occupant  of  the  Imperial  throne  may  perhaps  have  cherished 
liberal  aspirations,  as  he  notoriously  coquetted  with  Socialist 
schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world ;  but  no  enthu¬ 
siastic  dreams  have  outlived  the  quinquennium  N eronis.  Yet 
his  subjects,  amid  a  prosaic  world  of  policemen  and  bayonets, 
reflect  that  there  might  be  something  worse  than  the 
deadening  commonplace  of  absolutism.  They  have,  perhaps, 
read  in  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  recent  History  of  the  Revolution  an 
elaborate  series  of  apologies  for  the  crimes  of  Robespierre 
and  of  his  base  accomplices;  and,  shrinking  from  the  abyss 
which  sympathetic  fanaticism  keeps  obstinately  open  before 
their  eyes,  they  almost  believe  in  the  claim  to  their  gratitude 
which  is  put  forth  by  the  self-styled  Saviour  of  Society.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  M.  Louis  Blanc  participates  in  the 
indignation  which  has  been  excited  by  the  prosecution  of 
M.  de  Montalembert.  The  Nonconformists  of  England 
once  rallied  as  one  man,  together  with  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen,  around  the  High  Church  Bishops  who  repre¬ 
sented  for  the  moment  the  principle  of  resistance  to  arbitrary 
power.  As  long  as  a  similar  unanimity  is  found  to  be 
impossible  in  France,  the  parties  which  stand  aloof  from  the 
common  vindication  of  liberty  may  be  counted  as  involuntary 
supporters  of  the  existing  system.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  Red  Republic  is  not  the  antithesis  of  the  Empire, 
but  its  foil,  its  background,  and  its  secondary  cause. 
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LORD  EGLINTOUN’S  PROCLAMATION. 

IUH-E  reign  of  proclamations  is  once  more  established  in 
_L  Ireland.  After  all  the  exultation  of  the  last  ten  years 
at  the  gradual  suppression  and  final  extinction  of  Irish 
disaffection  and  turbulence,  we  have  the  Government  and 
the  people  in  their  old  hostile  attitudes ;  and  the  ordinary 
quiet  course  of  things  is  disturbed  by  the  announcement  that 
society  is  in  danger  from  ‘unlawful  associations,  and  that  the 
authorities  are  determined  to  suppress  and  punish  conspirators 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Riband  societies,  with  secret 
oaths  and  hired  assassins  as  tlieir  machinery,  and  terrorism 
as  their  avowed  object,  are  as  promising  a  means  as  could 
be  suggested  for  sapping  the  unwonted  prosperity  which, 
to  the  grief  of  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien,  seemed  to  have  exorcised 
the  spirit  of  patriotic  ferocity  from  degenerate  Ireland.  But 
the  wisdom  of  meeting  a  secret  evil  of  this  kind  with  open 
denunciations  and  offei’S  of  reward  to  informers,  depends 
very  much  on  the  extent  to  which  the  mischief  has  grown, 
and  the  prospect  of  succeeding  in  such  a  crusade  against  it. 

If  the  proclamation  should  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the 
emissaries  engaged  in  recruiting  for  the  Riband  societies, 
or  if  it  should  even  compel  them  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
the  fame  of  St.  Patrick  as  the  expeller  of  vermin  from 
Ireland  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  exploits  of  Lord  Eglin- 
toun  ;  but  measures  of  this  kind  are  dangerous  remedies 
which,  if  not  entirely  successful,  aggravate  the  evil  they 
are  designed  to  cure.  It  is  certain  that  secret  associa¬ 
tions  have  never  been  extinct  in  Ireland.  The  taste  for 
conspiracy  which  grew  up  during  centuries  of  hopeless  op¬ 
pression  was  not  to  be  eradicated  in  a  day,  but  it  has  shown 
until  quite  recently  a  marked  tendency  to  die  out  of  itself  ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  public  acknowledgment 
that  it  is  becoming  formidable  may  not  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Ribandmen  rather  than  those  of  the  Government. 
The  end  and  object  of  all  these  secret  societies  is  simply  to 
create  terror,  and  the  proclamation  has  so  far  played  their 
game,  for  it  has  unquestionably  done  more  to  spread  alarm 
in  the  public  mind  than  even  the  savage  murders  which  have 
lately  been  perpetrated  or  attempted.  People  naturally 
infer  that  an  offence  which  calls  down  the  special  thunders 
of  the  State,  and  for  the  detection  of  which  large  rewards 
are  offered,  must  have  become  more  prevalent  than  any 
publicly  known  facts  would  have  led  them  to  suppose.  No 
one  who  is  not  in  the  secrets  of  Dublin  Castle  can  guess  on 
what  information  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  resolved  to  put 
down  Ribandism  by  proclamation  ;  but  either  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland  must  be  more  infected  than  had  been  previously 
supposed,  or  it  will  be  difficult  for  Lord  Eglintoun  to  justify 
the  step  he  has  taken. 

Could  one  rely  altogether  on  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien’s  estimate 
of  the  criminal  classes  of  his  country — and  he  ought  to 
be  an  authority — the  promised  rewards  might  be  expected 
to  bring  a  legion  of  informers  to  the  aid  of  Government. 
If  it  be  true,  as  the  returned  patriot  warned  his  friends, 
that  no  one  who  joined  an  Irish  secret  society  could  rely  on 
the  fidelity  of  his  associates,  such  sums  as  £50  a  head  for 
common  Ribandmen,  and  £100  a  head  for  those  who  may  be 
convicted  of  administering  oaths,  ought  to  prevail  over  the 
principle  of  fraternity  in  crime.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  Irishmen  can  sometimes  resist  very  powerful  tempta¬ 
tions  to  be  guilty  of  assisting  the  law.  The  murderer  of 
Mr.  Ely,  though  well  known,  is  still  at  large,  and  there 
must  be  many  who  could  claim  the  ample  reward  which  has 
been  offered  for  his  apprehension.  In  one  memorable 
instance,  an  offer  of  £7000  was  not  sufficient  to  purchase 
information.  Political  conspiracies,  it  is  true,  have  generally 
been  revealed  by  some  double  traitor,  and  in  the  great  rising 
of  1798,  the  Government  held  all  the  threads  of  the  plot  in 
their  own  hands ;  but  in  purely  criminal  associations  the 
honour  and  good  faith  of  the  Irish  character  shine  with 
pre-eminent  lustre.  A  confirmed  hatred  of  law  is  a  bond  of 
union  more  powerful  than  the  most  sacred  pledges,  and  men 
who  would  shoot  down  a  landlord  to  accommodate  a 
friend,  or  perjure  themselves  without  remorse,  would  feel 
utterly  degraded  if  they  were  tempted  to  give  evidence 
against  a  brother  criminal.  This  feeling  is  extremely  incon¬ 
venient  for  the  detectives,  and  may  perhaps  defeat  the  object 
of  Lord  Eglintoun’s  proclamation  ;  but  those  who  are  of 
opinion  that  honour  among  thieves  is  better  than  no  honour 
at  all  will  perhaps  consider  it  not  quite  the  worst'  point  in 
the  Irish  character.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
the  same  official  expedient  which  is  quite  inoperative  for  the 
detection  of  real  conspiracies  may  be  only  too  effectual  for 


the  discovery  of  sham  ones.  Without  pronouncing  prema¬ 
turely  on  the  little  coup  d'etat  which  has  just  been  executed 
at  Cork,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  tremendous  plot 
for  an  American  invasion  of  the  sister  country  may  turn 
out  to  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  informer  and  the 
authorities. 

The  only  pity  is  that  such  morality  as  prevails  among  the 
people  who  are  able  to  bring  conspirators  to  justice  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Lord  Eglintoun  s 
State-paper.  The  popular  estimate  places  an  informer  in  the 
very  highest  rank  of  criminals  ;  while  an  assassin,  if  not  an 
actual1  hero,  is  looked  on  as  more  unfortunate  than  guilty, 
and  a  member  of  a  Riband  society  is  a  personage  of  distin¬ 
guished  merit.  To  inform  against  a  Ribandman  is  therefore 
to  subvert  every  principle  of  morality,  and  the  rewards 
offered  may  prove  insufficient  to  induce  men  to  part  with  the 
last  rag  of  their  self-respect.  We  cannot,  without  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  real  extent  of  the  Riband  con¬ 
spiracy,  say  that  the  proclamation  is  a  false  step ;  but  the 
justification  of  Lord  Eglintoun’s  policy  must  be  found,  if  at 
all,  in  its  success.  If  it  should  really  check  the  development 
of  criminal  organizations,  the  advantage  will  be  cheaply 
purchased  by  some  temporary  increase  of  alarm.  But  con¬ 
fidence  has  not  been  long  planted  in  Ireland,  and  needs  to 
be  tenderly  fostered,  and  any  causeless  encouragement  to 
panic  would  be  among  the  greatest  errors  of  which  the 
Government  could  be  guilty.  That  there  is  much  solid 
ground  for  apprehension  we  do  not  believe.  Even  if  the 
bribes  offered  to  informers  should  be  ineffectual,  there  are 
other  influences  at  work  which  must  tend  powerfully  to 
repress  crime.  The  device  which  has  been  found  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  reducing  a  turbulent  district  to  order  has  been  the 
quartering  of  large  additional  bodies  of  police  on  the  offend 


_ o  localities,  and  this  resource  has  not  been  neglected. 

The  parish  where  the  late  murder  was  committed  has  just 
been  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  quota  of  extra  police-rate ; 
and  a  periodical  levy  for  this  purpose  may  do  more  to  infuse 
a  wholesome  fear  of  the  law  than  all  the  rewards  that  can  be 
offered  for  the  conviction  of  conspirators  and  assassins.  If 
reasoning  applicable  to  other  countries  could  be  relied  on  with 
reference  to  Ireland,  it  might  very  safely  be  predicted  that 
the  attempts  to  restore  the  old  reign  of  terror  will  soon  be 
abandoned  as  hopeless ;  and  it  will  need  something  more 
than  the  apparent  panic  of  the  authorities  to  convince  us 
that  the  ordeal  of  suffering  that  Ireland  has  passed  through, 
and  the  period  of  prosperity  which  she  has  since  enjoyed, 
have  left  her  old  passion  for  conspiracy  and  murder  as 
rampant  as  ever. 


EVANS  r.  EVANS  AND  ROBINSON. 


OS'! HE  nauseous  and  offensive  case  of  Evans  v.  Evans,  after 
A  wallowing  through  five  stages  of  dirt,  has  at  last  come 
to  a  dirty  conclusion.  Mrs.  Evans,  once  more  Miss  Car¬ 
rington,  is  consigned  to  disgrace,  and  Mr.  Evans  may  make 
another  cast  in  the  matrimonial  lottery.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  recapitulate  the  chapters  in  this  ugly  history, 
or  to  point  a  moral  from  the  vulgar  incidents  of  immorality. 
The  jury  in  Sir  C.  Cresswell’s  Court  has  reversed  the 
decision  of  Sir  John  Dodson,  and  has  affirmed  the  evidence 
to  be  sufficient,  or  rather  trustworthy.  This  is  the  only 
point  in  the  late  nasty  trial  fit  to  be  commented  upon.  In 
the  first  trial  at  Liverpool — an  action  for  crim.  con. — the  jury 
declined  to  receive  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Inspector  (or  Detector) 
Field,  of  the  cabman  who  testified  to  ante-nuptial  unchastity 
in  a  Cheltenham  fly,  of  the  other  gentleman  who  saw  adultery 
consummated  under  a  garden  wall,  and  of  the  chaste  ladies  who 
assisted  at  the  Trou- Judas  in  Bryanston-street.  Sir  J  OHN 
Dodson,  versed  in  this  species  of  evidence,  rejected  it  with 
contumely  ;  but  two  London  juries — one  at  Guildhall  in  the 
second  action  for  crim.  con.,  and  the  other  in  the  new  Divorce 
Court,  in  the  face  of  Sir  C.  Cresswell’s  hesitating  and  dubious 
assent — have  accepted,  it.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  conflict  of 
decisions  on  the  moral  character  of  the  evidence  which  is 
to  be  admissible  in  cases  of  this  sort.  There  are  two  decisions 
either  way.  It  is  held  that  evidence  such  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  Court  of  J ustice — it  is 
held,  again,  that  it  is  to  be  tolerated,  and  is  sufficient  for  a 
verdict. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  useful  conclusion  as  to  which 
decision  is  right,  we  must  allude  to  the  collateral — the  fifth 
— trial  which  arose  out  of  this  matter.  The  adulterer,  Mr. 
Robinson,  according  to  the  old  practice,  propounded  his  affi¬ 
davit  in  Doctors’  Commons,  denying  his  guilt,  whereupon  he 
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was  indicted  for  perjury.  This  indictment  failed — the  Court 
and  jury  holding  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  human  feeling, 
and  therefore  contra  bonos  mores,  for  a  man  to  give  evidence 
against  his  partner  in  sin.  To  put  a  man  into  the  witness- 
box  who  labours  under  an  incurable  temptation  not  to  tell 
the  truth  is  a  practice  to  be  discountenanced.  This  raises 
the  whole  question  of  the  moral  character  of  evidence. 
If  a  witness  may  be  so  biassed  one  way,  that  strict  truth 
cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  had  of  him,  he  may  be 
equally  disqualified  for  other  reasons.  Truth  is  impossible  in 
the  teeth  of  feeling,  interest,  and  decency.  Mr.  Robinson 
may  commit  technical  perjury,  but  it  is  not  to  be  pressec 
against  him  if  honour  (so  called),  common  human  feeling,  anc 
shame  come  into  conflict  with  the  obligation  to  truth.  Here 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  by  impli¬ 
cation,  admits  the  force  of  the  famous  casuistical  decisions  which 
have  so  scandalized  Pascal  and  others.  “  Busenbaum,  Sanchez, 
“  Soto,  and  Peter  of  Akragon”  teach  that  an  adulterer  or 
adulteress  may  deny  with  an  oath,  and  say,  “  I  have  not 
“  committed  it,”  in  the  same  way  that  a  culprit  can  say  to 
the  Judge,  “Not  guilty;”  and,  though  Lord  Campbell  die 
not  say  this,  he  and  his  Court  held  that  a  man  is  not  to  be 
convicted  for  perjury  when  he  is  a  witness  in  his  own  cause. 
As  far  as  we  can  understand  Sir  John  Dodson’s  decision,  it 
was  grounded  on  the  same  principle — namely,  that  witnesses 
may  be  antecedently  incapacitated  from  telling  the  truth. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  actually  relieved  from  the  obligation  of 
telling  the  truth,  but  Field  and  the  Bryanston  street  detec¬ 
tives,  by  reason  of  interested  motives  and  the  lucre  arising 
from  the  transaction,  were  incapacitated  from  seeing  the 
truth.  The  distinction  is  not  without  its  importance,  but 
it  does  not  amount  to  a  difference  in  the  moral  consideration. 
In  either  case  the  natural  force  of  overwhelming  interest  was 
superior  to  the  obligation  of  truth  ;  and  it  makes  but  little 
difference  whether  the  assumption  was  that  feeling  instigated 
Mr.  Robinson  to  perjury,  or  that  bribery  instigated  the  detec¬ 
tives.  V  e  may  observe,  parenthetically,  that  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  detectives  did  commit  perjury — we 
have  no  doubt  that  their  evidence  was  true;  but  we 
are  not  at  present  concerned  with  that  consideration. 
We  are  only  discussing  the  reasons  which  influenced 
Lord  Campbell  and  Sir  John  Dodson  in  discrediting  or 
discountenancing,  or,  at  all  events,  in  declining  to  re¬ 
ceive,  a  certain  class  of  testimony  which  seemed  to  them 
to  labour  under  the  incurable  prejudice  of  antecedent 
malilia.  Sir  John  Dodson  did  not  say  that  evidence  of 
bribed  or  overwhelmingly  interested  witnesses  was,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  false.  He  and  the  Queen’s  Bench  only 
held  that  truth  itself  was  of  less  consequence  than  the  general 
moral  and  social  obligation  not  to  receive  any  testimony 
radically  vicious  and  immoral  in  itself.  They  held  that 
public  morality  would  be  the  greatest  sufferer  by  admitting 
this  sort  of  evidence.  They  were  of  opinion  that  on  the 
whole — such  was  the  gist  of  the  judgment  in  the  Arches 
— it  was  better  that  a  husbaud  should  be  tied  to  a 
faithless  and  profligate  wife  than  that  he  should  convict 
her  on  the  testimony  (among  others)  of  a  gentleman  hired  at 
fifteen  shillings  a  day  for  the  job  of  watching  a  suspected 
wife,  with  six  shillings  a  day  extra  if  he  detected  her  in 
the  act  of  adultery,  and  of  a  lady  who  had  acquired  some 
experience  in  this  line  “  at  a  ladies’  house  in  Brydges-street, 
Covent  Garden.” 

The  Divorce  Court  has  decided  the  other  way.  There  the 
jury  believes  this  class  of  evidence.  We  are  not  going  to 
pronounce  our  own  opinion  either  way.  Sir  John  Dodson 
may  have  been  wrong  in  rejecting  the  evidence  on  moral 
grounds  ;  and,  if  so,  Lord  Campbell’s  Court  ought  not  to 
have  been  prejudiced  in  the  perjury  case.  But  it  is  plain 
that  our  Courts  have  held  that  there  are  moral  considera¬ 
tions  which  may  be  valid  against  testimony,  apart  from 
the  nature  of  the  facts  sworn  to.  Of  course  it  is  an  office  of 
the  highest  responsibility  to  pronounce  upon  the  moral  con¬ 
siderations  which  invalidate  the  credibility  of  evidence.  It 
involves  some  of  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  ethical  problems. 
All  that  we  say  here  is  substantially  what  we  said  in  the 
Marchmont  case.  A  jury,  common  or  special — and  a  special 
jury  in  a  divorce  case  seems  to  be  a  difficult  party  to 
assemble — is  a  tribunal  eminently  disqualified  to  settle  this 
hard  and  knotty  question.  And  further,  divorce  cases  are 
a  most  lamentable  subject-matter  in  which  to  require  a  jury 
to  apply  this  moral  solvent.  The  twelve  jurymen  are,  of 
course,  all  British  husbands — they  look  at  these  cases  with 
a  very  natural  prejudice.  They  make  the  affair  their  own — 
they  are  now  open  to  all  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  a  certain 


class  of  oratory,  which  was  the  special  vice  of  the  trial  for 
crim.  con.  The  appeal  is  to  the  feelings,  and  not  to  the  rea¬ 
son.  In  other  words,  a  judge  in  the  Arches  and  a  jury  in 
Doctors  Commons  stand  at  the  opposite  poles  as  regards  the 
antecedent  qualifications  for  judging  of  the  moral  character 
ot  evidence.  The  one  may  be  professionally  reluctant,  but 
the  other  is  constitutionally  easy  and  eager,  to  accept  suspi¬ 
cious  testimony.  If  the  one  is  likely  to  be  over  austere  in 
weighing  the  character  apart  from  the  facts,  the  other,  in  a 
condensed  attention  to  facts,  is  equally  disdainful,  or  perhaps 
incapable,  of  appreciating  the  morale  of  witnesses.  There 
are,  perhaps,  evils  either  way  ;  but  our  concern  is  with  matters 
as  they  are.  The  present  state  of  things  gives  rise  to  serious 
reflections  as  to  their  bearing  on  general  morality.  The  deci¬ 
sion  of  last  Wednesday  accepts  the  spy  system — rehabilitates, 
as  they  say,  Mr.  Field  and  endorses  his  peculiar  gifts — 
accredits  the  gimlet  system,  and  opens  out  a  new  course  of 
public  usefulness  to  ladies  of  the  Bryanston-street  type. 
We  have  not  seen  the  end  of  the  Divorce  Act,  but  it  is  the 
business  of  the  social  inquirer  narrowly  to  watch  its  various 
relations  and  influences  on  jrublic  morality  as  they  present 
themselves. 


M.  MICHELET  ON  POETICAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

WE  lately  noticed  a  work  by  M.  Feydeau  which  throws  a 
curious  light  on  what  French  ladies  may  be  supposed  to 
read  at  the  sea-side.  We  have  now  a  companion  volume  to 
notice,  alike  in  its  wonderful  indifference  to  ordinary  propriety, 
but  most  unlike  in  its  tendency  and  general  cast  of  thought.  M. 
Feydeau  dwelt  on  facts  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  only  to  ex¬ 
ercise  and  stimulate  a  morbid  curiosity  and  an  imaginative 
pruriency,  M.  Michelet,  in  his  L’ Amour,  dwells  on  a  hundred 
tacts  which  are  generally  relegated  to  the  medical  world,  because 
he  thinks  that  from  the  frank  and  thorough  consideration  of 
their  sway  there  may  rise  a  new  strength  of  steadfast  love  in 
marriage.  The  details  of  the  book  are  such  that  we  cannot 
review  the  work  itself,  and  can  only  speak  of  its  general  drift; 
but  no  one  can  mistake  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  purity  that  breathes 
through  it.  This  way  of  awakening  poetical  sensibility  may 
not  be  our  way — we  may  doubt  whether  the  author  is  not 
hurried  by  a  passion  for  a  general  line  of  study  into  a  theory 
whichis  too  completely  againstall  ournotions  of  delicacy  for  it  ever 
to  be  acceptable,  or  capable  of  being  introduced  into  real  life.  But 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  book  are  admirable,  and  few  men 
could  rise  from  a  perusal  of  it  without  a  feeling  that,  if  their  love  is 
less  physiological,  it  is  also  far  less  tender  and  profound  than  that 
which  M.  Michelet  describes.  And  there  is  always  something 
to  be  learnt  from  the  efforts,  singular  and  wayward  as  they  may 
seem,  which  such  men  as  M.  Michelet  make  to  stem  the  tide  of 
corruption.  If  Fanny  is  worth  reading  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  mode  in  which  a  sham  poetry  is  sought  to  be  thrown  as  a 
cloak  over  vice,  the  antidotes  which  are  supposed  fit  for  a  society 
that  reads  Fanvy  are  worth  testing  also.  That  France  is  corrupt 
M.  Michelet  allows.  But  he  denies  that  it  is  increasingly  so.  He 
says  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  his  own  time.  No¬ 
thing  published  now  is  so  wholly  false  to  nature,  and  yet  so 
warmly  welcomed,  as  the  productions  of  Chateaubriand  were  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  ;  and  the  marked  advance  in  the 
respect  paid  to  the  dead,  the  affection  and  reverence  even  of  the 
ooorest  for  the  place  where  their  loved  ones  lie,  shows  that  there 
is  a  silent  poetry  of  life  that  is  making  its  way  in  France.  M. 
Michelet  asks  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen  to  apprehend 
the  poetry  of  marriage,  of  which  they  are  quite  capable,  he 
thinks,  if  they  will  but  concentrate  their  attention  on  it  ;■  and  in 
order  to  obtain  the  desired  end  they  must  call  physiology  to 
their  aid. 

So  far  as  the  contents  of  a  book  can  be  stated  in  plain  English, 
when  the  book  turns  upon  the  constitution,  the  sufferings,  and 
the  physical  vicissitudes  of  the  female  sex,  we  may  say  that  M. 
Michelet  aims  chiefly  at  showing  two  things — first,  tliatwomen  are 
always  more  or  less  invalids,  and  require  to  be  treated  and  judged 
of  with  a  corresponding  allowance,  and  secondly,  that  they  are  so 
largely  influenced  by  men  that  they  throw  the  greatest  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  man  to  whom  they  surrender  themselves.  The  care 
necessary  to  tend  the  patient  endears  the  invalid  to  the  doctor, 
and  the  husband  will  be  kept  in  a  state  of  rapture  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  physiological  poetry  through  which  the  wife 
passes.  Nature,  too,  is  endlessly  bountiful;  and  these  physiological 
changes  are  each  rich  in  their  several  phenomena  of  beauty, 
intellectual  and  bodily,  to  the  eyes  that  are  opened  by  reflection 
to  the  sight.  There  is  no  such  thing,  M.  Michelet  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  says,  as  an  old  woman.  There  is  no  woman,  he  means  to 
say,  in  whom  a  physiologist  cannot  see  some  beauty  in  every 
phase  of  her  development.  The  wife  is  also  to  feel  her  physiolo¬ 
gical  position,  and  to  cling  to  the  being  who,  as  she  finds,  exercises 
so  strange  a  power  over  her  whole  being.  Whether  M.  Michelet 
is  a  good  physiologist  or  not  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  he 
certainly  is  a  very  considerable  poet,  though  his  works  are  w  ritten 
in  prose,  and  a  chapter  in  which  he  describes  a  young  wife  taking 
counsel  of  a  rose  is  as  pretty  a  thing  as  is  to  be  found  in  modern 
French  writing.  The  wife  is  supposed  to  be  inclined  to  listen  to 
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the  whispers  of  a  lover,  and  she  goes  to  meditate  in  her  garden. 
She  there  sees  a  rose,  and  is  on  the  point  of  gathering  it,  when 
the  rose,  by  its  dumb  eloquence,  conveys  to  her  mind  how  much 
its  beauty  and  its  strength  consist  in  its  being  attached  to  its 
parent  stem.  The  thought  is  prettily  and  happily  worked  out ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  lasting  effect  of  the  passage  is  to  remind 
us  that  this  particular  physiologist  is  a  poet,  and  to  make  us 
doubt  whether  the  poetry  of  physiology  does  not  demand  that 
there  should  be  a  poet  to  create  it,  and  whether  the  generality 
of  Frenchmen  would  not  find  that  their  physiological  inves¬ 
tigations,  however  well  intended,  led  them  to  very  prosaic 
conclusions. 

Even  to  an  English  reader  there  may  be  some  value  in  these 
physiological  researches.  There  are  certain  facts  in  the  laws  of 
health  which  it  may  be  very  well  worth  while  to  know,  and  a 
knowledge  of  which  would  often  guide  our  treatment  of  those 
dependent  on  us.  M.  Michelet,  for  instance,  lays  great  stress 
on  the  connexion  of  particular  places  with  different  affections 
of  the  mind.  There  is,  he  tells  us,  a  physical  yearning  for  variety, 
and  the  imagination  invests  that  which  is  new  and  unfamiliar  with 
magnificent  though  vague  attractions.  The  lady  from  the  North 
dreams  of  the  South — the  Southern  longs  for  the  wild  grandeur  of 
the  North.  What  is  to  be  the  remedy  ?  M.  Michelet  answers — 

“  Show  the  victim  of  imagination  that  her  dreams  arc  a  delusion  ; 
if  she  does  but  see  enough  of  the  thing  she  longs  for,  she  will 
come  to  be  content  with  the  thing  she  has.’’  A  Spanish  lady,  for 
example,  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  who  has  never  crossed  the 
boundary  of  her  country,  sees  a  young  Englishman  with  the 
delicate  bloom  on  his  cheek  which  is  only  given  to  the  sons  of 
the  North.  Her  head  is  turned.  Shut  her  up,  and  she  will  pine 
to  death.  What  ought  to  be  done  is  to  take  her  to  Ger¬ 
many,  or  Normandy,  or  England,  to  the  zone  of  blond  beauty, 
where  there  are  millions  of  women  and  children,  and  even  young 
men,  quite  as  white  and  quite  as  rosy  as  the  hero  she  has  thought 
unique.  When  she  has  seen  this  freshness  on  a  number  of  faces 
unattractive  and  unexpressive,  she  will  find  that  this  vulgar  gift 
of  the  race  is  not  enough  to  make  an  angel.  It  may  be  remarked 
that,  if  this  is  the  remedy  to  be  adopted,  it  will  be  a  great  disrup¬ 
tion  of  family  life  when  Australia  has  a  type  of  face  of  its  own. 
If  a  wife  who  is  attracted  by  a  handsome  gold-digger  must  go  to 
Ballarat  to  be  cured,  her  fancies  will  come  hard  on  a  husband. 
But  if  the  physiological  poet  puts  the  thing  rather  too  strongly, 
as  poets  and  even  physiologists  arc  apt  to  do,  yet  there  is  a  germ 
of  truth  in  the  thought  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  a  thought  which  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
science  of  domestic  happiness.  Change  of  scene,  change  of  mode 
of  living,  change  of  persons  and  places,  is  very  often  a  gain  to 
women,  not  only  in  body  but  in  mind,  which  nothing  else  can  re¬ 
place.  And,  if  the  husband  only  studies  physiology  sufficiently 
to  discover  when  his  wife  really  wants  a  healthy  distraction, 
he  will  have  learnt  from  M.  Michelet’s  teaching  a  salu¬ 
tary  lesson.  But  there  is  a  considerable  danger  that  a 
physiological  husband  would  get  into  the  habit  of  thinking  only 
of  disease.  He  would  frighten  himself  and  his  wife  into  a  cease¬ 
less  anxiety  about  the  stages  of  her  development,  and  would 
either  take  to  a  grand  system  of  domestic  quackery  or  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  his  doctor.  This  seems  to  us  an  objection  to 
M.  Michelet’s  view  of  married  life  which  is  sufficiently 
real,  and  yet  which  he  entirely  passes  over.  M.  Michelet 
supposes  that  the  husband  always  knows  what  is  best  for  his 
wife,  and  that  his  wife  always  trusts  in  his  knowledge,  and 
these  two  assumptions  are  rather  violent  demands  upon 
the  reader’s  willingness  to  believe  in  the  new  poetry  of  conjugal 
relations. 

But  as  Englishmen  will  not  read  this  book  so  much  for  in¬ 
struction  as  to  see  what  it  is  like,  it  is  more  important  to  look  at 
its  relation  to  French  literature  than  to  ascertain  the  practical 
value  of  its  contents.  Here  is  a  book  full  of  good  feeling  and 
substantial  purity;  and  yet,  as  M.  Michelet  honestly  says,  it  is 
advisable  that  the  young  man  who  is  to  read  it  should  take  it 
home  and  read  it  quietly  by  himself,  and  not  leave  it  about. 
Such  a  book  is  impossible  in  England.  The  English  public  would 
think  it  only  fit  for  Holy  well-street.  In  France  it  is  possible, 
because  Fanny  is  possible  also.  The  French  go  on  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  the  veil  of  decency  thrown  in  other  countries  over 
certain  facts  is  a  piece  of  useless  hypocrisy.  Now,  if  the  facts 
are  taken  for  granted — if  saying  them  is  but  repeating  what 
is  said  every  day  and  known  to  every  reader — then  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  whole  question  of  the  worth  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  moral  treatment  to  which  the  facts  are  subjected.  If 
read  to  a  meeting  of  eminent  surgeons,  there  is  nothing  in 
M.  Michelet’s  book  which  would  not  be  thought  everyday  busi¬ 
ness.  The  standing  French  assumption  is  that  there  is  no  half¬ 
knowledge,  or,  if  there  is,  that  it  is  so  transitory  that  it  need  not 
be  specially  regarded.  If  it  were  true  that  all  the  people  who 
read  such  books  at  all  had  nothing  to  learn  excepting  what  new 
moral  or  immoral  aspect  familiar  facts  could  he  presented  in, 
there  would  be  no  harm,  or  rather  there  would  be  unmixed 
good,  so  far  as  it  went,  in  the  presentation  of  these  facts  in 
a  new,  strikiug,  and  attractive  moral  aspect.  Whether  the 
fundamental  assumption,  which  we  know  to  be  utterly  inap¬ 
plicable  to  England,  can  be  applicable  to  any  country  in  the 
world,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  certainly  French  authors  of  the 
most  opposite  aims,  opinions,  and  characters  treat  it  as  true  of 
France. 


MR.  BRODRICK  ON  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

ME.  GEOEGE  BEODEICK,  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
has  just  published  a  pamphlet  of  considerable  length, 
and  which  obviously  embodies  the  results  of  a  good  deal  of 
labour,  under  the  title  of  Promotion  by  Merit,  in  relation  to 
Government  and  Education.  He  advocates  the  adoption  of  a 
vast  system  of  examination,  according  to  the  results  of  which 
all  the  places  in  the  Civil  Service  should  be  distributed.  Mr. 
Brodrick  believes  so  firmly  in  the  efficacy  of  such  institutions, 
that  he  thinks  “  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  given  adequate 
time,  and  examiners  of  adequate  skill,  there  is  hardly  a  quality 
required  in  the  transaction  of  business — whether  vigour,  readi- 
ness,  address,  judgment,  accuracy,  power  of  combination,  me¬ 
mory,  invention,  presence  of  mind,  good  sense,  or  what  may 
be  called  intellectual  generalship— that  cannot  be  weighed  in 
an  examination.”  Of  course,  it  the  time  and  the  examiners 
are  adequate  to  all  this,  they  will,  ex  vi  termini,  be  able 
to  do  it.  We  should  consider  the  ablest  men  in  the  country 
adequate  persons,  and  several  years  as  an  adequate  time  for  the 

purpose.  , 

Mr.  Brodrick’s  pamphlet  is  sensible  and  well  written,  and  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  fair  exposition  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  change  which  he  advocates,  and  a  fair  resume  of  the  answers 
to  the  objections  to  that  change.  Some  of  the  most  important 
of  these  arc,  however,  only  glanced  at  by  Mr.  Brodrick,  nor 
do  we  think  that  they  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  handle  this  question.  If  the .  proposal  could 
in  its  nature  be  confined  entirely  to  the  junior  members 
of  the  Civil  Service,  it  would,  we  think,  do  little  good  and  little 
harm,  as  far  as  the  efficiency  of  the  Service  is  considered ; 
but  we  see  strong  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  produce  moral 
results  on  the  character  of  the  poorer  classes  w  hich  w  ould 
be  in  the  last  degree  disastrous.  Why  should  the  Govern¬ 
ment  go  out  of  its  way  to  preach  up  ambition  and  discontent?^ 
Why  is  it  to  hold  up  to  labourers  and  mechanics,  as  a  sort  of 
compendium  of  all  that  is  desirable  in  life,  the  prospect  ot  leav¬ 
ing  the  position  in  which  they  find  themselves  ?  Y\  by,  above 
alb  are  they  to  do  this  in  a  manner  which  would  mortify  fifty 
persons  where  it  gratified  one,  and  stamp  the  great  majoiity 
of  the  world  with  an  odious  badge  of  inferiority  ?  To  inoculate 
great  masses  of  men  with  an  ambition  which  would  generally  be 
doomed  to  disappointment  appears  to  us  to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  downright  madness — a  madness  aggravated  ina  tenfolddegree 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  particular  form  of  ambition  to  be  en¬ 
couraged— the  ambition  of  filling  petty  government  situations— is 
in  itself  paltry  and  degrading.  Surely  no  policy  can  be  more 
absurd  than  that  of  investing  tide-waitersliips  and  small  clerk¬ 
ships  in  the  Bost  Office  or  Excise  with  the  chaiacter  of  asort 
of  order  of  merit.  Comparisons  are  proverbially  odious,  and 
why  is  the  Government  to  assume  the  task  of  awarding  prizes 
for  good  conduct  all  over  England,  and  of  setting  up  a  pinch¬ 
beck  calf  in  every  petty  town  for  the  national  schoolboys  to 
worship  ? 

The  staple  answer  to  such  questions  is,  that  jobbery  is  the 
accursed  thing  which  is  to  be  put  down  at  any  price,  and  by  any 
exertion.  We  willingly  admit  that  if  by  jobbery  is  meant  cor¬ 
rupt  making  of  bargains  and  more  or  less  direct  bribery,  it  is  a 
great  evil;  but  if  the  word  is  merely  intended  to  apply  to  the 
selection  of  youths  for  patronage  on  the  ground  that  such  a  selec¬ 
tion  is  an  advantage  to  them  personally,  we  are  by  no  means  so 
sure  that  the  system  is  such  a  very  bad  one.  The  world  is  for¬ 
tunately  so  constructed  that  people  are  not  usually  very  apt  to 
push  themselves— still  less  are  they  apt  to  push  their  children 
—into  situations  for  which  they  are  thoroughly  unfit.  Men  are 
pretty  good  judges  of  the  sort  of  career  for  which  their  children 
are  fitted,  they  do  not  send  timid  lads  into  the  army,  nor  bold, 
active,  restless  boys  into  the  public  offices.  Once  attach  to  the 
public  service  the  notion  of  some  special  honour  and  distinction, 
and  people  will  try  to  enter  it  merely  on  account  of  that  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  with  infinitely  less  reference  to  their  personal  fitness 
for  it  than  exists  in  many  cases  under  the  present  system.  No 
one  who  knows  what  'Haileybury  was  can  doubt  that  the 
ordinary  wish  felt  by  parents  to  put  their  sons  into  lines  of  life 
in  which  they  were  likely  to  succeed  guaranteed  the  possession 
by  the  students  of  some  of  the  qualities  most  essential  to  their 
future  career  far  more  effectually  than  any  system  of  examinations 
could  guarantee  it.  Personal  selection,  if  it  were  made  judiciously, 
would  confessedly  be  superior  to  any  system  of  examinations. 
It  may  no  doubt  be  conceded  that  men  do  not  usually  select 
youths  for  public  patronage  with  an  exclusive  eye  to  the  interests 
of  the  public  service,  but  those  who  recommend  them  usually 
have  a  keen  and  not  injudicious  regard  to  the  future  interest  and 
comfort  of  those  whom  they  recommend,  and  the  public  and  private 
interests  coincide  far  more  frequently  than  administrative  re¬ 
formers  are  willing  to  admit. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  regard  to  the  minor  appointments 
that  our  objections  to  the  competitive  system  are  most  decided. 
Every  one  agrees  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  appoint  the  perma¬ 
nent  heads  of  departments  by  competition — a  concession  which 
effectually  condemns  the  principle,  because  it  show  it  to  be  wrong 
where,  if  sound,  its  application  ought  to  be  most  advantageous. 
But  if  the  principle  that  the  whole  public  service  is  to  form  a 
close  corporation  recruited  by  that  means  is  once  admitted,  it 
will  infallibly  follow  at  no  very  distant  time  that  the  higher 
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as  well  as  the  lower  offices  will  be  given  to  persons  so  selected. 
At  present  a  man  who  enters  any  one  of  the  public  offices  as  a 
clerk  never  rises  to  the  highest  position  in  it.  The  Under¬ 
secretaries  of  State,  and  other  officers  who  hold  corresponding 
situations  in  other  departments,  are  almost  always  appointed 
from  other  professions  than  the  public  service  ;  but  if  all  the 
junior  appointments  were  made  by  examination,  it  would  be 
urged  that  by  holding  out  a  prospect,  however  remote,  of  prizes 
of  this  kind,  a  higher  class  of  men  would  be  attracted  to  compete  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  such  an  assertion  would  be  quite  true.  The 
uncertainties  and  anxieties  of  professional  life  are  such  that  the 
prospect  of  an  immediate  independence,  coupled  with  a  fair 
chance  of  ultimately  reaching  a  position  of  wealth  and  influence, 
would  probably  attract  from  the  Universities  the  sort  of  young 
men  who  distinguish  themselves  in  University  examinations, 
and  the  probability  is  that  their  practice  in  such  contests 
would  secure  them  success  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  We 
cannot  imagine  a  less  desirable  result,  whether  we  look  at  the 
sort  of  men  whom  such  an  arrangement  would  displace,  or  at 
the  character  of  those  who  would  be  substituted  for  them.  It 
can  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one  who  is  conversant  with 
the  subject,  that  the  permanent  heads  of  departments  under 
the  existing  system  are,  generally  speaking,  men  of  con¬ 
siderable  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Indeed,  in 
many  cases,  the  convenience  and  even  the  daily  comfort  of 
those  who  make  the  appointments  is  so  deeply  involved  in 
selecting  men  of  this  description,  that  there  is  little  reason  to 
fear  that  they  should  do  otherwise.  It  is  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  that  in  such  cases  the  choice  should  be  made  from  a  wide 
field,  and  from  persons  who  have  lived  for  a  considerable  time 
out  of  the  official  atmosphere.  In  such  a  situation,  the  worst  of 
all  faults  is  the  fault  of  ignorance  of  the  world  in  the  large  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  a  fault  which  will  rarely  be  found  to  exist 
under  the  existing  system,  for  the  reason  which  we  have  stated, 
but  under  the  change  which  is  proposed,  we  feel  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  all  but  universal  There  is  a  kind  of  clever  man 
who  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  created  fools,  just  as  there  is 
a  kind  of  strong  man  who  is  as  delicate  as  the  daintiest  lady.  A 
man  who,  without  much  call  to  it,  has  worked  himself  up  into  the 
state  of  body  in  which  he  can  lift  heavier  weights,  and  take 
longer  walks,  and  do  greater  feats  of  other  kinds  than  his  consti¬ 
tution  was  originally  fit  for,  is  often  in  a  condition  in  which  any 
trifling  imprudence  will  produce  the  most  dangerous  diseases — 
diseases  which,  in  his  ordinary  state  of  health,  he  would  have 
escaped  altogether.  A  man  who  has  been  extremely  distinguished 
at  school  and  college  is  frequently  in  an  analogous  condition. 
He  has  been  so  much  accustomed  to  overcome  a  certain  definite 
set  of  difficulties,  and  to  satisfy  a  particular  class  of  tests,  that 
difficulties  and  tests  which  would  educate  others  have  no  effect 
on  him.  He  has  in  effect  found  a  sort  of  royal  road  to  learning, 
for  lie  has  got  the  result  which  was  unimportant  without  the 
cultivation  which  was  all-important.  The  system  of  drill  at  our 
great  schools  and  Universities  is  so  good  that  a  lad  who  only 
leans  upon  it  hard  enough  may,  by  the  aid  of  a  certain  neatness 
and  quietness  of  disposition,  attain  any  amount  of  scholastic  dis¬ 
tinction  without  a  single  grain  oforiginality  or  force  of  character. 
The  good  boys  of  the  present  day  are  infected  with  priggishness  to 
an  extent  which  can  hardly  be  credited  by  those  who  do  not  know 
them.  It  is  a  sort  of  second  power  of  priggishness  which  affects 
to  be  unaffected,  unromantic  and  immoderately  moderate.  The 
feebleness,  the  commonplace  vacuity,  the  utter  absence  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  all  sympathy  with  its  ways,  which 
frequently  lies  hid  under  a  wonderful  range  of  intellectual  and 
physical  accomplishments,  cannot  be  described  to  those  who  have 
not  seen  it.  The  only  chance  of  showing  a  man  of  this  sort  what 
he  really  is  lies  in  launching  him  into  all  the  difficulties  of  an  open 
profession  to  do  what  he  can  there,  and  to  sink  or  swim  according 
to  his  intrinsic  merits.  Set  him  to  rise  in  life,  if  that  is  his 
object,  by  his  own  resources  and  by  such  expedients  as  his  inge¬ 
nuity  can  devise,  but  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  public,  kick  away  his  schoolboy  crutches,  although  they  may 
take  the  form  of  competitive  examinations.  The  vulgar  opinion 
that  such  devices  w ould  give  the  Government  into  the  hands  of  a 
set  of  sallow,  weakly  bookworms,  is  almost  justified  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  it  would  promote  to  most  undue  distinction  a  set 
of  men  who  are  at  present  vastly  overpaid  both  in  money  and 
in  glory.  It  is  not  the  sturdiest  tree  which  grows  the  fastest, 
nor  the  hardiest  flower  which  blossoms  the  first ;  and  of  all 
the  grotesque  proposals  that  ever  were  palmed  upon  the  public, 
none  appears  to  us  so  absurd  as  the  proposal  of  making  over  the 
Executive  Government  to  a  close  corporation,  from  which  all 
persons  of  mature  age  are  gradually  to  be  excluded,  and  to 
which  the  members  are  to  obtain  their  admission  simply  on 
the  ground  that  at  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  they  showed 
a  great  facility  for  taking  that  sort  of  polish  which  is  more 
frequently  the  consequence  of  a  mixture  of  tameness,  neat¬ 
ness,  and  a  certain  sort  of  plausibility,  than  of  any  more  esti¬ 
mable  qualities.  A  man  who  has  pushed  himself  into  notice  by 
any  of  the  modes  which  are  open  to  enterprising  people,  by 
law,  by  literature,  by  local  politics— nay,  even  by  electioneer¬ 
ing— would  probably  know  far  more  of  the  world,  and  do  its 
business  a  great  deal  better  than  a  young  gentleman  who  dis¬ 
tinguished^  himself  above  his  fellows  at  a  competitive  exami¬ 
nation.  To  have  been  a  good  boy,  and  to  have  been  led  gently 
up  the  steps  of  the  ladder  of  learning  during  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  life,  is  generally  a  sufficient  punishment  in  itself; 


but  it  would  bo  the  most  absurd  of  all  pieces  of  pedantry  and 
folly  to  cut  the  mountain  side  into  a  flight  of  equable  steps,  in 
order  that  the  good  boys  might  rise  upon  it  higher  and  more 
easily  than  they  rise  at  present. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OE  WORKS. 

have  done  an  act  of  justice,  and  then  find  oneself  re¬ 
warded  by  the  general  approbation  of  those  whose  opinion 
is  worth  having,  is  a  position  which  docs  not  often  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  public  man.  Whether  or  not,  at  this  precise  moment, 
any  of  his  colleagues  can  plume  themselves  on  such  a  luck, 
present  or  prospective,  there  is  one  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  who  has  certainly  been  doing  his  duty  in  a  courageous 
manner,  and  is  now  getting  due  credit  for  it.  We  mean  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works.  Adequately  to  appreciate  how 
much  is  due  to  Lord  John  Mauners  for  his  decision  in  the 
matter  of  the  new  Foreign  Office,  the  anomalous  constitution  of 
the  department  over  which  he  presides  must  never  be  forgotten. 
To  that  mythic  person,  our  “  Constant  Reader, ”  this  is  no  news  ; 
for  since  the  very  commencement  of  our  journal,  we  have  taken 
particular  pains  to  call  public  attention  to  that  administrative 
anomaly— the  unsatisfactory  standing  and  insufficient  powers 
of  the  English  Minister  of  Works.  To  suppose  he  possesses 
the  powers,  not  of  a  foreign  Minisire  des  Travaux  Pul- 
Uques,  but  even  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  under  our  constitutional  regime ,  would  be  a  grave 
mistake.  With  all  the  important  duties  delegated  to  him 
— duties  which  peculiarly  demand  unity  of  management — 
and  holding  as  lie  does  an  office  which  is  often  of  Cabinet 
rank,  the  First  Commissioner  is  yet,  in  theory  and  practice,  but 
the  subordinate  of  the  Treasury.  Very  much,  indeed,  of  the 
Public  Offices  difficulty — so  much,  we  mean,  as  did  not  arise 
from  the  complicated  terms  of  the  competition,  and  the  mistaken 
interpretation  which  the  judges  gave  to  those  terms — proceeded 
from  this  very  cause.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall — permitted  in  the  first 
instance  by  official  insouciance  to  act  as  if  he  were  the  Minister  in 
deed  as  well  as  in  name— soon  found  himself,  thanks  to  official  in¬ 
solence,  snubbed  and  repudiated  by  those  very  superiors  who  had 
at  starting  given  their  strongest  sanction  to  bis  suggestion.  To 
this  office  of  works  thus  discredited,  Lord  John  Manners  succeeded. 
But  he  succeeded  to  something  more— to  the  miscarriage  of  the 
Foreign  Office  competition,  arising  out  of  the  view  of  their 
duty  unluckily  taken  by  the  judges.  To  have  cleared  himself, 
as  lie  has  done,  out  of  these  manifold  entanglements,  to  have  re¬ 
stored  his  own  department  to  popular  respect,  and  to  have  reset 
the  dislocated  competition  by  giving  the  work  to  the  man  to 
whose  superior  claims  the  adjudicators,  in  spite  of  their  own 
majority,  were  witnesses,  is  no  slight  merit.  We  do  not  indeed 
hear,  even  from  the  busy  mouth  of  gossip,  any  rumour  that  the 
First  Commissioner  found  his  colleagues  or  superiors  (whichever 
they  are)  at  the  Treasury  in  any  w  ay  obstructive ;  but  still 
praise  is  due  to  him  for  having  dared  to  propose  the  right 
and  the  courageous  course.  Had  he  faltered,  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  they  would  have  been  stanch  ;  and,  accordingly,  wto 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Lord  John  Manners,  in  taking 
this  step,  has  alike  consolidated  the  position  of  his  own  depart¬ 
ment  and  benefited  to  an  extent  which  we  can  hardly  yet  appre¬ 
ciate  the  artistic  future  of  London. 

Our  business,  however,  is  not  at  present  with  the  artistic 
side  of  the  question.  We  desire  to  viewf  it  in  its  administrative 
character.  As  we  have  before  indicated,  the  consolidation  and 
enlargement  of  the  First  Commissioner’s  powers  has  always  been 
an  object  to  which  wre  attached  importance.  In  one  of  our  very 
earliest  numbers  we  published  an  article  entitled  “  A  Department 
of  Works  Wanted,”  in  which  we  explained  our  thesis  to  those  who 
might  think  that  such  a  department  really  existed,  in  any  proper 
sense,  inourofficial  hierarchy.  Utterly  irrespective  of  the  Foreign 
or  of  the  War  Office,  of  Gothic  or  of  Classical,  of  one  competitor 
or  of  another,  we  are  still  strongly  of  the  opinion  which 
we  then  expressed.  We  believe  that  the  reform  would 
not  only  conduce  to  national  efficiency,  but  also  to  national 
economy,  by  substituting  one  head  and  one  set  of  officials  for 
a  confused  jumble  of  jarring  interests.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  w  e  feel  a  special  gratification  at  ihe  recent  proceedings  of  the 
actual  First  Commissioner,  as  likely  to  contribute  no  small  addi¬ 
tion  of  moral  w  eight  to  the  much-needed  amelioration,  whenever 
it  is  mooted.  Had  Lord  John  Manners  bowed  to  any  mistaken 
notions  of  policy  in  the  affair,  he  would  have  inflicted  a  blow 
upon  the  stability  of  his  department  w  hich  must  have  completed 
the  assault  upon  it  so  ingeniously  contrived  during  the  days 
when  Mr.  Wilson  still  reigned  at  the  Treasury  Board. 


“OIL  UPON  THE  WATERS.” 

r|UIE  tranquillizing  effect  of  oil  upon  water  was  known  to  the 
X  ancients.  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  Pliny  refer  to  it ;  and 
since  their  day  it  has  done  ample  duty  as  an  image  in  the  hands 
of  poets  and  romancists.  Franklin  was  the  first  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  scientific  investigation,  and  many  years  afterwards 
the  Brothers  Weber  revived  the  subject  in  their  classical  work, 
the  Wellenlehre.  So  much,  however,  has  the  matter  fallen  into 
forgetfulness,  that  many  scientific  men  at  the  present  day  deem 
half  the  facts  related  in  connexion  with  it  to  be  fables.  ■  Doubt- 
lejs  the  failure  of  a  large  experiment  attempted  by  Franklin  in 
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1773,  in  the  presence  of  Banks,  Blagden,  and  Solander,  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  result.  _  „  ,  ,  .  „  .  ■,  „ 

The  distinguished  authors  of  the  Wellenlehre  have  collected  a 
number  of  highly  interesting  illustrations  of  the  action  of  oil 

upon  water.  It  was  reckoned  among  the  miracles  of  bt.  Outtibert, 

who,  it  is  said,  once  gave  consecrated  oil  to  a  priest,  with  which 
the  latter  stilled  the  ocean  billows  during  a  storm  and  preserved 
himself  from  shipwreck.  Franklin  learned  that  the  oyster 
fishermen  near  Gibraltar  used  oil  to  still  the  surface  of  the  sea 
so  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  bottom  on  which  the  oysters  lay  ;  and 
he  was  also  informed  that  the  divers  usually  carried  clown  with 
them  a  mouthful  of  oil,  a  small  portion  of  which  they  spurted 
out  when  they  desired  a  more  steady  light.  It  rose  to  the  surface, 
and  spreading  out  over  it,  stilled  the  ripples,  and  allowed  the  light 
to  enter  undisturbed.  Lvly  veld  narrates  a  similar  fact  regarding 
the  fishermen  of  Texel,  and  Pennant  assures  us  that  the  place  of 
a  seal,  while  the  creature  is  devouring  an  oily  fish,  is  often  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  smoothness  of  the  water  above  it  Numerous  cases 
are  recounted  where  shipwreck  was  supposed  to  be  averted  by 
the  action  of  oil.  Some  mariners,  however,  limit  its  usefulness  to 
the  case  of  a  boat  amid  breakers,  and  others  object  to  the  use  of  oil 
intoto,  affirming  that  beyond  the  limits  of  that  portion  which 
the  oil  has  stilled  the  fury  of  the  waves  is  augmented. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  observations  recorded  by  the 
authors  of  the  Wellenlehre  is  that  of  a  Mr.  Richter,  who  accom¬ 
panied  a  Danish  Captain  to  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  being 
tutor  to  the  Captain’s  son.  Standing  on  the  shore  during  a 
hurricane,  he  saw  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  arrived  torn  irom  its 
anchor  and  swallowed  up  before  his  eyes.  Suddenly,  in  the 
middle  of  the  bay,  appeared  a  boat  which  was  driven  by  the  wind 
and  waves  towards  the  shore.  As  it  plunged  into  the  breakers  the 
sea  around  it  appeared  suddenly  to  stand  still,  the  snowy  white 
of  the  foam  giving  place  to  the  appearance  of  calm  water.  I  he 
waves,  however,  immediately  advanced  with  redoubled  energy, 
hut  without  breaking,  and  tossed  the  boat  so  high  up  the  strand 
that  the  men  it  contained  were  able  to  jump  out  and  scamper  up 
the  beach,  so  as  to  get  out  of  the  range  of  the  next  billow.  I  he 
rescue  was  due  to  the  Captain,  who  as  the  boat  entered  the 
breakers,  stove  in  the  head  of  a  keg  of  oil,  which,  though  una  j  e 
to  calm  the  waves,  prevented  them  from  breaking,  and  caused 
them  to  run  up  the  strand  like  rollers,  carrying  the  boat  along 

with  them.  .  ,  .  .  •, 

The  first  experiment  of  Franklin  s  on  this  subject  was  made 
on  the  ponds  of  Clapham  Common  ;  and  standing  beside  one  of 
these  some  time  ago,  thoughtless  of  Franklin  and  his  experiments, 
the  rippling  of  its  surface  by  a  breeze  brought  both  of  them  to 
mind.  We  had  never  fairly  seen  the  effect  of  the  oil,  and  uere 
disposed,  as  mauy  are  still,  to  regard  the  matter  as  partly 
mythical.  Here,  however,  experimental  proof  was  within  reach, 
so  we  marched  to  the  nearest  druggist’s  shop,  charged  our  pockets 
with  small  bottles  of  different  kinds  of  oil,  and  returned  to  the 
pond.  We  soon  found  the  truth  of  Franklin’s  observation,  that  to 
obtain  the  maximum  effect  it  is  necessary  to  cast  the  oil  upon 
that  side  of  the  pondybow  which  the  wind  blows.  Olive  oil  vs  as 
the  first  tried,  and  when  poured  upon  the  water  it  spread  out  in 
a  visible  scum  upon  the  surface.  Our  first  feeling  was  one  of 
disappointment,  for  the  boundary  of  the  scuni  soon  ceased  to 
advance.  In  a  moment,  however,  a  remarkable  eflect  was  observed 
beyond  the  scum.  The  surface  here  assumed  a  glassy  smoothness, 
though  the  agent  which  effected  this  was  unseen.  We  repeated 
the  experiment  at  various  places,  and  always  with  the  same  result, 
so  that  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  the  smoothness  was  due 
to  a  film  of  oil  so  attenuated  as  to  be  incapable  of  producing  auy 
sensible  optical  effect.  Wishing  to  obtain  some  notion  °1  jlm 
thickness  of  this  film,  we  measured  the  length  and  breadth  ot  the 
pond.  The  former  was  130  yards,  and  the  latter  40,  which  gnes 
a  superficial  area  of  6,739,200  square  inches,  ^he  surface  being 
rippled  quite  over,  a  cubic  inch  of  oil  was  found  sufficient  to  make 
it  all  as  smooth  as  a  mirror.  The  reflections  of  the  surrounding 
trees,  which  were  shivered  into  fragments  before  the  pouring  in 
of  the  oil,  became  perfectly  motionless,  and  the  thought  suggested 
itself  that  a  photograpner  wishing  to  obtain  the  cnect  01 
calm  water  might  render  himself  in  this  way  to  a  great  extent 
independent  of  wind  and  weather.  The  marvellous  eflect  here 
referred  to  was  produced  by  a  film  of  oil  slightly  exceeding  the 
seven  millionth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Twenty  thousand  such 
films  placed  one  upon  the  other  would  scarcely  make  up  the 
thickness  of  a  leaf  of  this  journal!  The  chief  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  is,  that  the  oil  yields  to  the  oblique 
action  of  the  wind  by  gliding  over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  frictional  resistance  which  would  produce  ripples 
being  thus  neutralized.  In  consequence  of  this  gliding  the  film 
is  soon  wafted  away,  and  the  newly  formed  ripples  follow  hot 

upon  its  verge.  „  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

But  the  chromatic  effects  produced  by  the  oil  are  also  worthy 
of  notice.  Each  drop  on  first  spreading  out  is  surrounded  by 
zones  of  the  most  brilliant  colours.  During  the  experiments 
above  referred  to,  the  shaking  of  the  olive  oil  from  its  bottle 
caused  some  of  the  smaller  drops  to  sink  m  the  water,  through 
which  they  slowly  rose  to  the  surface  in  succession.  On  reaching 
the  surface  as  a  small  grey  spot,  each  little  drop  spread  suddenly 
out  to  a  circle  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  w  hich  was  composed 
of  a  succession  of  splendid  belts  of  colour.  The  olive  oil  showed 
these  colours  well — lavender  oil  not  so  w-ell — oil  of  cloves  still 
worse.  Colza  oil  was  perhaps  better  than  olive  oil ;  oil  of  almonds 
showed  magnificent  colours ;  but  perhaps  the  finest  were  those 


exhibited  by  the  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  liquid  when  poured 
upon  the  water  spread  out  over  broad  spaces  which  were  flooded 
with  the  most  gorgeous  dyes.  The  tint  depends  upon  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  layer  of  oil ;  and  the  evaporation  of  the  turpentine, 
producing  an  incessant  change  of  thickness,  was  accompanied  )y 
an  incessant  shifting  of  the  colour.  The  appearance  was  beautiful  in 
the  extreme  ;  and  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  splendid  effects 
so  cheaply  attainable,  sixpenny  worth  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  half  an  hour  beside  the  Serpentine,  or  some  other  sheet  of 
water,  will  afford  a  fund  of  delight.  The  energy  with  which  the 
oil  shoots  over  the  surface  may  be  inferred  from  the  violent 
rotatory  motion  of  a  bit  of  paper  cut  like  a  comma,  dipped  111 
oil  and  thrown  upon  water.  It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  not 
those  oils  which  show  the  most  brilliant  colours  that  still  the 
water  best.  In  the  latter  respect,  olive  oil  and  the  oil  of  almonds 
signalized  themselves. 

Those  colours  belong  to  the  class  which  Newton  denominated 
the  colours  of  thin  plates,  and  they  first  received  their  true 
explanation  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young.  The  ordinary 
white  light  of  the  sun  is  the  result  of  the  simultaneous  action  ot 
a  number  of  lights  of  different  colours.  It  is  possible  to  subtract 
from  white  light  one  or  more  of  its  components,  the  hght  that 
remains  being  coloured.  In  the  case  of  our  oil  film,  the  light  is 
partially  reflected  where  it  strikes  the  upper  surface  of  the  film, 
but  a  portion  of  light  passes  through  the  film,  reaches  its  under 
surface,  and  is  there  reflected.  Now  these  two  parcels  of  rays, 
reflected  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  layer  of  oil,  may 
so  act  upon  each  other  as  mutually  to  extinguish  each  other, 
and  this  is  actually  the  case.  But  the  different  coloured  rays 
require  different  thicknesses  of  oil  to  produce  their  extinction  ; 
and  thus,  where  the  red  is  extinguished  the  green  remains, 
and  where  the  orange  is  extinguished  the  blue  remains— tbe 
colour  observed  at  any  place  being  always  complementary  to  one 
that  has  been  extinguished  at  that  place.  The  iridescence 
observed  in  glass  and  crystalline  bodies  is  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way,  being  due  to  thin  plates  of  air,  or  thin  empty  spaces 
within  the  solid,  usually  due  to  rupture  produced  by  mechanical 
violence,  and  from  the  two  surfaces  of  which  the  light  is  reflected. 
While  hewing  the  dark  ice  which  exists  under  the  moraines  ot 
glaciers,  the  shock  of  our  axe  has  often  produced  internal  rup¬ 
ture,  so  as  to  cause  the  colours  of  thin  plates  to  flash  like  file 
from  the  mass,  their  effect  being  rendered  doubly  striking  by 
the  contrast  presented  by  their  warm  hues  to  the  cold  ot  the 
substance  which  surrounded  them. 


OLYMPIC  THEATRE. 


\Y 


HEN  Mr.  Robson  was  new  to  the  London  stage,  fighting 
»  1  his  way  into  celebrity  during  Mr.  W.  Farren’s  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Olympic  Theatre,  a  question  arose  among  the 
talking  theatrical  critics,  which  has  only  very  lately  approached 
its  solution.  In  a  burlesque  Merchant  of  T  enice,  and  a  bur¬ 
lesque  Macbeth,  he  first  acquired  the  celebrity  which  he  has  now 
maintained  for  several  years  by  a  species  of  grotesque  acting 
that  bordered  upon  earnest  tragedy.  Was  he  merely  exhibiting 
drollery  of  a  new  kind,  or  was  he  in  point  of  fact  a  veritable  tra¬ 
gedian,  compelled  by  the  circumstances  of  the  age  to  worship 
Melpomene  under  tbe  disguise  of  &  comic  mask?  dins  was  the 
question  which  forced  itself  upon  play-goers,  andwaseyen  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  scries  of  conjectures  as  to  the  future  of  the  new 

When  Mr.  Wigan  succeeded  Mr.  Farren  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre, he  retained  the  services  of  Mr.  Robson,  and  first  employed 
him  in  air.  Tom  Taylor’s  drama,  Plot  and  Passion.  The  character 
which  the  actor  no  w  undertook  did  not  belong  to  the  fantastic  region 
of  burlesque,  but  it  was  nevertheless  an  exceptional  specimen  of 
human  nature.  Such  was  the  outward  appearance  of  the  odd 
little  figure,  that  if  it  had  walked  through  the  Loudon  streets  it 
would  have  been  followed  by  a  multitude  of  derisive  boys  ;  but 
yet  the  stormy  passions  that  shook  the  attenuated  frame 
awakened  serious  interest  of  a  kind  with  which  the  public  had 
not  been  familiar.  Another  character  which  Mr.  Robson  played 
about  the  same  time,  the  itinerant  clarionet-player,  in  the  revived 
farce  of  the  Wandering  Minstrel,  was  perhaps  even  more  famous 
than  his  Desmarets  in  Plot  and  Passion,  the  song  of  “  Villikins 
and  his  Dinah,”  with  its  mock  pathos  and  its  outrageously  bad 
English,  becoming  a  sort  of  street  classic,  like  the  more  popular 
effusions  of  “  Ethiopian  serenaders.” 

The  other  principal  parts  which,  exclusive  of  ordinary  minor 
characters,  he  performed  during  Mr.  Wigan’s  management,  were 
the  rustic  miser  in  Daddy  llardacre  (adapted  from  a  dramatic 
version  of  De  Balzac’s  Eugenie  Grandet)  the  Yellow  Dwarf— a 
grotesque  Richard  III. — in  a  Ckristniasjfeerie  of  that  name  ;  and 
Media,  in  a  burlesque  of  M.  Legouve’s  tragedy,  consecrated  by 
Madame  Ristori,  who,  it  may  be  observed,  gave  a  sort  of  official 
sanction  to  the  caricature  by  her  presence  on  the  first  night  of 
performance.  In  all  these  parts  the  tragic  and  comic  elements 
were  balanced  against  each  other,  so  that  it  was  a  moot  point  to 
which  belonged  the  mastery.  Only  the  more  acute  observers 
surmised  that  the  peculiar  genius  of  Mr.  Robson  did  not  lie  in 
either  of  the  two  opposite  directions,  but  wras  chiefly  displayed 
in  transitions  from  one  to  the  other,  due  very  farces  in  which  he 
achieved  his  best  successes  were  those  in  which  the  tragic  passion  of 
terror,  converted  into  its  droll  equivalent  “  fright,”  held  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  place.  He  could  throw  his  whole  soul  into  a  forcible  delinea- 
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tion  of  serious  emotions,  while  the  circumstances  by  which  they 
were  occasioned  were  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  and  the  contrast 
thus  produced  delighted  all  beholders.  The  transfer  of  thcOlympic 
to  Messrs.  Hobson  and  Emden  has  not  altered  the  histrionic 
functions  of  the  former.  That  the  decidedly  serious  line  is  not 
one  that  will  bring  a  large  access  to  his  reputation,  has,  however, 
been  proved  by  the  comparatively  small  impression  he  made  in  a 
tale  of  horrors,  brought  out  some  weeks  ago,  with  the  title  of 
the  lied  Vial.  The  piece  was  a  failure;  but  if  Mr.  Hobson  had  felt 
a  real  sympathy  with  the  half-shrewd  idiot  entrusted  to  his  talent, 
he  might  have  rendered  him  a  conspicuous  and  commanding  figure 
amid  the  general  dulness,  as,  indeed,  the  murderous  housekeeper 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Stirling.  But  the  character  was  too  unchang¬ 
ingly  serious,  both  for  the  peculiar  genius  of  Mr.  Itobson,  and 
for  the  belief  of  the  general  public.  Though  talking  critics  dis¬ 
covered  the  real  tragedian  beneath  the  grotesque  domino,  the 
large  majority  of  playgoers  had  long  settled  that,  with  all  his 
exceptional  qualities,  Mr.  Hobson  was  still  a  comedian,  and 
they  would  only  acknowledge  his  pathos  when  introduced  with  a 
considerable  alioy  of  humour. 

By  his  triumphant  success  in  his  last  new  part,  that  of  an  old 
Kentish  miser,  who  has  saved  a  little  money  by  working  as  a 
porter,  and  then  loses  it  through  the  extravagance  of  a  spend¬ 
thrift  son,  Mr.  Hobson  has  not  only  confirmed  himself  in  popular 
favour,  but  he  has,  we  think,  satisfactorily  solved  the  question 
that  has  been  raised  as  to  the  real  bent  of  his  genius.  Here  native 
cheerfulness,  plebeian  drollery,  strong  grief,  warm  affection, 
dignified  self  control,  and  philosophic  resignation,  are  rapidly 
interchanged  with  each  other,  and  the  result  is  a  thoroughly  real 
sketch  of  English  humble  life,  although  the  plot  of  the  piece, 
called  the  Porter's  Knot,  is  borrowed  from  a  Erench  original. 

Those  who  would  persuade  Mr.  Hobson  that  his  true  vocation 
is  tragedy,  in  the  received  sense  of  the  word,  are  at  best  but 
injudicious  friends.  His  mission  is  not  to  create  ideals,  but  to 
catch  up  the  oddities  that  present  themselves  in  the  course  of 
actual  life,  and  present  them  with  their  strange  details  of  gaiety 
and  gravity  to  the  London  public. 


EEYIEWS. 


BACON’S  HISTOKICAL  WOHKS* 

'EHE  position  occupied  by  Lord  Bacon  as  an  historical  writer  is 
-L  one  which  he  has  almost  exclusively  to  himself.  He  belongs, 
indeed,  in  strictness,  to  that  class  intermediate  between  contem¬ 
porary  chroniclers  and  scientific  historians  to  which  we  should 
refer  a  good  many  other  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
he  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  his  fellows  by  several  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  transcendent  genius  which  he  displayed  in  other 
ways  would  alone  place  him  in  a  rank  by  himself.  And  again,  ho 
was  not  a  professed  historian.  History  must  always  have  been 
with  him  a  Tnipepyov,  rather  than  a  primary  study  ;  his  greatest 
achievements,  as  every  one  knows,  are  to  be  found  in  totally  dif- 
ferentwalks.  He  shows  us  how  history  was  conceived  and  written 
by  a  man  of  vast  powers  not  specially  devoted  to  the  pursuit,  and 
that  moreover  at  a  point  of  time  likely  to  produce  a  marked  and 
definite  effect  upon  historical  writing. 

Bacon  was  not  a  mere  chronicler.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we 
have  from  his  pen  only  the  merest  fragment  of  contemporary 
history,  and  it  moreover  needs  no  proof  that  his  natural  powers 
would  never  have  allowed  him  to  content  himself  with  the 
character  of  a  dry  recorder  of  events.  Had  his  lot  been  cast 
some  centuries  earlier,  he  would  have  been  one  of  those  mediaeval 
writers  who  stand  out  from  the  mass,  and  who  are  at  once  recog¬ 
nised  as  not  mere  chroniclers,  but  historians.  But,  if  not  a  mere 
chronicler,  still  less  was  he  a  scientific  historian  of  the  modern 
type — perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  an  historian  of  any  modern 
type.  We  need  hardly  say  that  he  shows  no  trace  either  of  the 
fatalism  of  M.  Ferrari  or  of  Mr.  Froude’s  fashion  of  tricking 
out  his  story  with  daisies,  streams,  and  clocks  on  the  point  of 
striking.  But  he  has  nothing  in  common  even  with  less  extreme 
developments  either  of  the  philosophical  or  of  the  pictorial  school. 
Bacon  does  not  set  forth  any  abstract  theories  of  any  kind.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  there  the  least  striving  after  picturesque 
effect.  What  Bacon  gives  us  by  way  of  history  is  a  plain,  clear, 
straightforward  narrative,  lighted  up  by  many  touches  of  quiet 
and  genial  humour,  and  both  by  its  general  tone  and  the  many 
shrewd  remarks  interspersed,  bespeaking  the  man  who  had  him¬ 
self  helped  to  make  history,  and  to  whom  kings,  and  courts,  and 
Parliaments  were  familiar  things.  As  an  exact  record  of  events 
Bacon’s  “  History  of  Henry  VII.”  entirely  fails  us.  He  wrote 
his  work  hastily,  without  any  special  opportunities  of  correcting 
the  popular  writers  whom  he  for  the  most  part  followed.  It  has 
neither  the  authority  which  belongs  to  an  eye-witness,  nor  yet 
that  which  belongs  to  the  critical  writer  of  a  later  age,  weighing 
oie  testimony  against  another.  He  wrote  too  long  after  his 
subject  to  be  an  original  authority;  and  historical  criticism  hardly 
existed  in  his  day.  But  as  a  model  of  terse  composition  and 
shrewd  reflection,  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  a  given  age 
appeared  to  the  foremost  man  of  a  century  later,  it  fills  a  place 
in  historical  literature  by  no  means  unworthy  of  its  great  author. 

*  The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon.  Collected  and  Edited  by  James  Speckling, 
>I.A.,  llobert  Leslie  Ellis,  M.A.,  anti  Douglas  Denon  Heath.  Vol.  Vi! 
Literary  and  Professional  Works.  Yol.  I.  London:  Longmans.  i858. 


It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Bacon  wrote  at  a  time  when 
the  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  exercised  an  influence 
upon  modern  European  literature  greater  than  at  any  time  before 
or  after,  lo  the  mediaeval  writers  they  were  cither  unknown,  or 
were  the  objects  of  a  very  blind  homage.  The  greatest  of  all 
were  hindered  by  their  language  from  numbering  more  than  a 
very  exceptional  class  of  readers  west  of  the  Adriatic.  We  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  no  writer  of  English  history  up  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  had  ever  read  a  word  of  Thucydides.  Tacitus, 
again,  from  the  scarceness  of  existing  manuscripts,  could  have 
been  hardly  better  known.  In  our  own  times,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  are  made  the  objects  of  a 
more  discriminating  admiration,  of  a  more  minute  and  intelligent 
study,  than  they  ever  were  before.  But  they  exercise  very 
little  influence  upon  our  literature  as  direct  models.  One  reason 
possibly  may  be  that  we  have  now-a-days  so  little  contemporary 
history  written  by  men  of  the  highest  power.  We  have  plenty 
of  memoirs,  plenty  of  documents,  plenty  of  controversial 
pamphlets,  but  we  have  no  Guicciardini  or  Ciarendon  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  if  we  have  no  Guicciardini 
or  Clarendon,  still  less  have  we  a  Thucydides.  By  history  in 
the  present  day  is  commonly  meant  the  scientific  and  critical 
exploration  of  distant  times — the  art  of  Niebuhr,  and  Thirlwal), 
and  Palgrave.  But  this  is  an  art  quite  unknown  to  the  age  of 
Thucydides,  and  not  much  less  so  to  the  age  of  Bacon.  In  that 
age  the  Greek,  and  Homan,  were  direct  models.  History  was, 
far  more  than  now,  a  branch  of  composition.  It  had  more 
of  the  character  of  elegant  literature,  less  of  that  of  a  branch  of 
science.  Truth  was  of  course  aimed  at  by  every  honest  writer, 
but  it  was  not  made  the  object  of  such  laborious  search  as  among 
ourselves.  Moreover,  it  was  an  age  of  panegyrics  and  dedica¬ 
tions — an  age  when  it  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  an  author 
to  win  the  ear  of  kings  and  courtiers.  In  all  this  it  is  obvious 
that  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  very 
closely  resembled  the  writers  of  the  Homan  Empire.  A  wider 
gulf  of  course  separates  them  from  those  of  free  Greece;  but 
still  the  writers  of  Greece,  of  Home,  and  of  the  European  renais¬ 
sance,  all  agree  in  many  respects  as  distinguished  from  those 
either  of  mediawal  or  of  modern  times. 

M  e  might,  therefore,  have  assumed  d  priori  that  for  minute 
accuracy,  still  less  for  criticism,  we  are  not  to  look  in  Bacon’s 
Henry  VII.  We  do  not  think  he  ever  stops  to  compare  two 
conflicting  statements.  And  his  most  careful  and  praiseworthy 
editor  has  heaped  together  numberless  instances  of  inaccuracy, 
occurring  constantly  in  dates,  and  not  unfrequently  in  substan¬ 
tial  facts.  Bacon,  in  fact,  wrote  his  history  in  about  four  months, 
and  that  from  very  bad  authorities.  He  was  banished  froruLondon, 
and  was  thereby  cut  off  from  all  access  to  original  papers.  At 
the  very  best,  he  had  no  help  from  documents,  except  a  little 
through  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  Had  he  had  all  the  wealth  of  the 
State  Paper  Office  before  him,  he  would  doubtless  have  known 
how  to  use  it  without  abusing  it.  Bacon  knew  the  way  of  the 
world  much  too  well  to  deify  treaties,  proclamations,  acts  of 
Parliament,  or  judicial  sentences.  But  as  it  was,  he  was  cut  off 
from  the  opportunity.  He  had  nothing  to  guide  him  but  popular 
tradition  and  a  few  careless,  superficial,  or  rhetorical  histories. 
Strict  accuracy  of  detail  was  therefore  hopeless.  What  we  do 
get  is  the  finished  picture  of  a  statesman  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
another  statesman  a  century  after. 

We  think  the  editor  has  sufficiently  made  out  that  Bacon  wrote 
with  no  special  object  of  drawing  an  ideal  pattern  of  kingcraft,  or 
of  directly  flattering  James  I.  through  the  medium  of  Henry  VII. 
The  adulatory  language  of  the  dedication  surely  does  not  prove 
it.  He  drew  the  character  of  Henry  as  he  thought  he  read  it  in 
his  actions,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  picture  seems  not 
wanting  in  substantial  accuracy.  It  is  of  course  a  character  far 
more  likely  to  be  looked  on  with  favour  in  Bacon’s  time  than  in 
ours.  Henry  was  not  a  hero,  hardly  a  great  man ;  but  he  was 
the  founder  of  a  system  in  the  administration  of  which  Bacon 
was  practically  versed.  He  introduced  that  covert  and  popular 
despotism  which  his  own  house  alone  knew  how  to  manage,  and 
with  which  the  less  skilful  Stuarts  speedily  burned  their  lingers. 
Again,  in  Bacon’s  time,  the  Civil  Wars  were  still  fresh  enough 
in  men’s  memory  for  a  factitious  glory  to  belong  to  the  prince 
who  put  an  end  to  them.  We  see  in  Henry  a  cold,  crafty, 
ungenerous  prince,  to  whom  we  could  easily  have  forgiven  a 
greater  amount  of  actual  crime  had  it  been  balanced  by  a  larger 
allowance  of  attractive  qualities.  The  death  of  young  Warwick 
is  surely  not  really  a  crime  of  so  deep  a  dye  as  the  devastation  of 
whole  kingdoms  and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  unresisting  fel¬ 
low-creatures.  But  the  massacres  of  Limoges  and  Agincourt  do 
not  tell  in  popular  estimation  like  the  cold-blooded  sacrifice  of 
the  last  Plantagenet  to  the  selfish  policy  of  Henry.  In  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  however,  State  necessity  was 
allowed  to  cover  a  great  deal ;  and  even  in  the  nineteenth,  we 
know  there  are  persons  in  whose  ideas  it  justifies  even  the 
murders  of  More  and  Fisher.  That  Henry  VII.  seems  more 
odious  to  us  than  he  did  to  Bacon  is  nothing  more  than  natural ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  even  Bacon’s  portrait  is  far 
from  being  one  of  unmingled  praise. 

The  style  of  the  History  is  perfectly  suited  to  its  purpose.  It 
is  simple  and  dignified,  clear  and  terse.  Its  occasional  humour 
hardly  passes  into  quaintness,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  nothing  of  rhetoric  or  display.  Bacon  is  contented  to  narrate, 
and,  on  fit  occasions,  to  comment ;  but  he  never  paints,  and  he 
never  preaches. 
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The  “  History  of  Henry  VII.”  is  Bacon’s  only  historical  work 
of  any  length.  The  remainder  are  merely  fragments  or  short 
pieces.  There  is  the  beginning  of  a  History  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  beginning  of  a  History  of  Great  Britain— that  is,  of  James  I. 
There  are  also  three  or  four  Latin  pieces — “  In  Felicem  Memo- 
riam  Elizabeths  Anglia?  Begins,”  “In  Henricum  Prmcipem 
Wallis  Elogium,”  “  Imago  Civilis  Julii  Cssaris,”  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  “  Imago  Civilis  Augusti  Cssaris.”  Pieces  of  this  sort 
perhaps  belong  to  the  class  of  panegyric  rather  than  to  history ; 
still  a  panegyric  on  Elizabeth  by  Bacon  could  not  fail  to  contain 
much  worthy  of  attention.  Once  or  twice  he  necessarily  becomes 
apologetic.  He  has  to  excuse  as  well  as  he  can  the  personal 
vanity  of  his  heroine  and  her  barbarous  persecutions  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  But  of  Elizabeth’s  great  sin  in  modern  eyes— 
the  execution  of  Wary  Stuart — he  says  not  a  word  either  way. 
Probably  it  was  a  difficult  topic  to  handle  under  the  reign  of 
liGr  soil. 

Bacon’s  “  History  of  Henry  VIII.”  unluckily  does  not  fill  two 
pa>res.  One  would  have  especially  liked  to  see  how  he  would  have 
dealt  with  him.  But  a  passage  or  two  in  the  panegyric  on  Eliza¬ 
beth  show  that  he  had  at  any  rate  not  forestalled  the  discoveries 
of  Mr.  Froude.  In  Bacon’s  time,  lust  was  still  lust,  and  murder 
still  nrurder.  He  had  not  arrived  at  the  wonderful  theory  which 
sees  “  an  indifferent  official  act  ”  in  the  marriage  of  one  wife  the 
day  after  the  execution  of  her  predecessor,  or  at  that  which  assumes 
the  occurrence  of  astatementin  an  Act  of  Parliamentas  indisputable 
evidence  of  its  truth.  Mr.  Froude,  it  will  be  remembered,  argues 
that  the  Peers  could  not  have  pronounced  an  unjust  sentence — in 
plain  words,  that  Anne  Boleyn  must  have  been  guilty  because  she 
was  condemned.  One  of  her  judges  must  have  judged  justly 
because  he  “  won  his  spurs  at  Flodden but  very  different  is 
Mr.  Froude’s  language  when  the  judge  has  to  be  judged  himself. 
The  present  editor  of  Bacon — one  by  no  means  set  against  Mr. 
Froude  or  his  theories — has  the  following  pertinent  remarks  :— 

Of  the  value  to  be  attached  to  the  judgment  of  the  Peers  in  a  trial  for 
treason  and  to  an  attainder  by  Parliament,  Bacon  must  havo  been  a  much 
better  judge  than  any  one  can  be  now,  standing  a?  he  did  so  much  nearer  the 
time  and  so  well  versed  as  ho  was  in  the  details  of  similar  proceedings  half  a 
century  later.  We  cannot  suppose  him  to  havo  been  ignorant  of  tho  com¬ 
position  of  the  tribunal  which  found  Anne  Boleyn  guilty,  and  yet  it  is  clear 
that  he  did  not  on  that  account  find  it  impossible  to  believe  her  innocent. 
Most  true  it  is  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Froude  has  well  pointed  out,  that  the 
assumption  of  Anne  Boleyn’s  innocence  involves  an  assumption  that  not 
Henrv  only,  but  also  PoerB  and  Parliament,  were  deeply  guilty.  But  it  is  a 
grave" fact  that  Bacou,  writing  within  little  more  than  seventy  years  of  the 
time,  and  being  himself  a  middle-aged  man,  with  much  experience  of  Courts 
and  Parliaments,  did  not  regard  it  as  an  assumption  which  must  be  dismissed 
as  incredible. 

4 

Bacon’s  own  words  are  : — 

Neque  sane  natalium  [Elbabethse]  dignitati  calamitas  matris  obesse  debet; 
cum  praesertim  satis  constet  Henricum  octavum  prius  amori  novo  quam  irte 
adversus  Annam  indulsisse ;  eiusque  regis  natura  et  ad  amores  et  ad  suspi- 
doue6  propensissima,  et  in  iisdem  usque  ad  sanguinem  prteceps,  posteritatis 
notam  non  effugiat.  Adde,  quod  erimiuationo,  vel  persona:  ipsius  ad  quern 
referebatur  nomine,  minus  probabili  et  tenuissimis  eonjectuvis  innixtt, 
circumvent  a  erat ;  quod  et  fama  etiam  turn  occulto  ut  solet  murmure  excepit, 
et  Anna  ipsa  celso  animo  et  memorabili  voce  sub  tempus  mortis  sues 
detestata  est 


baps  was,  the  most  natural  chief  of  their  party ;  but,  even  ou  the 

principles  of  the  Lancastrian  side,  he  could  have  no  claim  to  the 
throne.  The  elder  branches  must  be  .looked  on  aB  either  post¬ 
poned  or  altogether  set  aside  in  favour  of  Henry  IV.  aud  his 
descendants.  But  this  would  not  confer  any  such  prior  right  on 
John  of  Gaunt’s  other  descendants,  even  supposing  the  Beau- 
forts  had  been  of  the  most  incontestable  legitimacy. 


It  is  really  a  pity  that  Mr.  Froude  does  not  take  up  the 
cudgels  against  Lord  Macaulay.  How  delightful  it  would  be  to 
believe  that  Strafford  and  Bussell  both  perished  by  most  righteous 
sentences!  Mr.  Froude  cannot  reject  the  judgment  of  English 
peers  in  the  one  ease,  and  of  an  English  jury  in  the  other.  Why 
may  not  the  worthies  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  the  same 
vood  turn  done  to  them  as  those  of  the  sixteenth  ?  "Why  should 
not  Scroggs  and  Wright  and  Jeffreys  be  “rehabilitated”  as  well 
as  Henry  and  Cromwell  ?  Why  may  not  the  plea  of  necessity 
cover  the  deaths  of  Mrs.  Gaunt  and  Lady  Lisle  as  well  as  those 
of  More  and  Fisher  and  Whiting  ? 

The  editing  of  the  English  works  we  have  been  considering  is 
perfection ;  but  the  Latin  pieces  are  not  very  correctly  printed. 
The  editor,  whose  own  style  has  caught  from  his  author  a  slight 
but  not  disagreeable  tinge  of  archaism,  has  carefully  collated  the 
various  readings  of  the  extant  manuscript,  the  first  printed  edition, 
and  the  Latin  translation  made  or  authorized  by  Bacon  him¬ 
self.  He  has  carefully  corrected  Bacon’s  numei’ous  errors  in 
detail ;  and  he  has  brought  out  one  fact  of  real  historical  and 
constitutional  importance — that  several  of  the  assemblies  taken  by 
most  w  riters  and  readers,  and  by  Bacon  himself,  for  Parliaments 
were  really  not  Parliaments  but  Great  Councils.  These  assemblies, 
consisting  of  the  peers,  with  the  addition  of  what  the  French 
would  call  “  notables,”  seem  often  to  have  preceded  the  calling  of  a 
regular  Parliament.  They  seem— to  the  confusion  of  Palrner- 
stonianism— to  have  been  often  consulted  on  foreign  affairs,  and 
also  sometimes  to  have  voted  money,  but  only,  it  would  seem, 
by  way  of  loan  and  benevolence. 

One  point  we  ought  to  have  noticed  earlier.  It  is  strange  that 
Bacon  always  talks  as  if  Henry  VII.  had  been  the  real  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  as  if  the  only  objection  to 
his  claim  was  the  prior  right  of  the  House  of  York.  Now,  unless 
we  go  back  to  the  ridiculous  fable  about  Edmund  Crouchback,  the 
House  of  Lancaster  reigned  by  election.  Henry  IV.,  like  the 
Princess  Sophia,  was  the  stem  of  a  new  line.  But  Henry  VII. 
was  no  descendant  of  Henry  IV.  at  all— he  was  merely  the 
descendant  of  his  brother,  and  that  a  bastard  brother,  whose 
legitimation  seems  not  to  have  brought  him  within  the  pale  of 
the  Boyal  succession.  When  the  true  line  of  Henry  IV.  failed,  the 
Lancastrians  seem  to  have  fallen  back  upon  him  as,  what  he  per- 


THE  SCOURING  OF  THE  WHITE  HORSE.* 

THE  author  of  Tom  Brown's  School  Bays  has  tried  the 
somewhat  perilous  experiment  of  a  second  book.  _  The 
execution  is  excellent,  and  in  some  respects  even  superior  to 
that  of  his  former  work  ;  but  the  subject  (for  which  the  author 
is  not  in  this  instance  responsible)  is  one  which  it  was  impossiljle 
to  invest  with  anything  approaching  to  the  interest  which 
attached  to  the  description  of  so  remarkable  a  place  as  Rugby, 
and  so  remarkable  a  man  as  Dr.  Arnold.  As  many  of  our 
readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  there  is  in  Berkshire  a  hill  known 
as  the  White  Horse  Hill,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  very 
ancient  figure  of  a  white  horse  cut  out  in  the  chalk,  in  comme¬ 
moration  (according  to  ancient  traditions)  of  Alfred  s  victory 
over  the  Danes  in  the  great  battle  of  Ashdown.  From  time  to 
time,  the  White  Horse  gets  rather  dim  as  the  turf  grows  over 
him ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  he  is  “  scoured,  or  cleansed  w  ith 
shovels  and  brooms,  and  is  so  preserved  in  his  integrity  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation.  This  “scouring  is  made  the  occasion  of  a 
variety  of  rural  games — and  in  particular  of  backsword,  or  cudgel¬ 
ling,  wrestling,  and  carthorse-racing — which  are  accompanied 
by  the  more  commonplace  amusements  of  climbing  greasy  poles, 
sack-racing,  and  the  like.  A  pastime  (as  they  call  it  on  the  spot) 
of  this  kind  took  place  with  great  success  in  the  autumn  of  1857, 
and  the  author  of  Tom  Brown  was  requested  by  his  fellow- 
Berkshiremen  to  write  something  which  might  form  a  memorial 
of  it.  The  little  volume  before  us  is  the  result  of  the  request. 
The  form  which  it  takes  is  very  simple.  A  young  London 
clerk  receives  an  invitation  from  his  friend,  a  Berkshire 
farmer,  to  spend  his  fortnight’s  holiday  at  his  farm,  and  to  be 
present  at  the  Scouring  of  the  W  hite  Horse.  _  He  passes  his 
time  accordingly  in  looking  on  at  the  sports,  talking  about  Allred 
and  the  Danes  with  an  antiquarian,  “a  very  learned  party, 
whom  he  meets  with  by  accident,  and  falling  in  love  with  his 
host’s  sister.  The  book  concludes  with  great  humour  by  the 
hero’s  making  an  offer,  not  to  the  young  lady  herself,  but  to  her 
brother,  whose  behaviour  on  the  occasion  is  described  in  an 
infinitely  comic  manner.  The  story  is  thus  reduced  to  a 
minimum ;  but,  short  as  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  very  prettiest  idyls 
that  we  know  of.  The  clerk’s  London  lodgings  and  office  com¬ 
panions,  his  intense  delight  in  the  springy  turf  and  open  downs, 
his  love  at  first  sight,  and  all  the  small  torments  which  it  causes 
him,  are  told  with  a  quiet  simple  liveliness  and  gaiety  w  Inch 
continually  reminds  us  of  the  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond.  V  e 
do  not  know,  however,  that  Mr.  Thackeray  himself  has  ever 
equalled  the  freshness  and  humour  of  the  style.  He  has  certainly 
never  equalled  its  cheerfulness  and  humanity.  Like  Tom  Brovin  s 
School  Days,  the  White  Horse  gives  the  reader  a  feeling  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  personal  esteem  towards  the  author. 

It  is,  however,  rather  by  the  evidence  which  it  gives  of  great 
literary  talent,  and  of  a  rich  mine  of  humour  and  observation, 
that  the  White  Horse  entitles  itself  to  our  applause,  than  by  its 
independent  merits.  No  man,  whatever  might  be  his  powers, 
could  possibly  make  a  really  good  story  out  of  such  materia. s.  The 
games,  which  form  the  kernel  of  the  whole,  are  described  with 
great  relish  and  spirit,  especially  the  backsword,  or  cudgeling, 
and  the  Berkshire  songs  and  dialect  are  made  to  do  good  service 
in  enlisting  the  reader’s  sympathy.  But  nothing  can  conceal  the 
fact  that,  after  all,  the  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse  is  merely  a 
country  fair  plus  an  historical  association;  and  we  must  own  that 
Alfred  and  the  Battle  of  Ashdown  hang  fire  not  a  little,  however 
indispensable  they  may  be  to  the  plan  of  the  book,  and  However 
important  they  may  have  been  in  themselves.  The  “  learned 
party”  tells  his  story  very  well,  and  it  was  altogether  inevitable 
that  he  should  tell  it.  Alfred  was  a  very  great  man,  the  Battle 
of  Ashdown  was  a  very  great  battle,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to 
believe  to  the  end  of  our  lives  that  it  was  fought  on  \V  lute  Horse 
Hill,  but  we  would  rather  have  had  the  room  which  they  occupy 
filled  up  by  the  London  clerk,  the  farmer,  and  the  farmers 
sister.  Of  course  the  author  is  not  to  blame  for  not  gratifying 
If  there  had  been  fewer  Danes  and  more  love-making,  the 


"white  Horse  would  not  have  been  properly  scoured,  and  in  that 
case  the  book  would  have  been  more  artistic,  but  less  patriotic 
in  a  Berkshire  point  of  view.  The  blemish,  therefore,  was  inevit¬ 
able,  but  it  is  a  blemish,  nevertheless.  ,  ,  . 

Like  Tom  Brown,  the  White  Horse  is  to  a  certain  extent  didactic 
as  well  as  amusing.  The  moral  is  thrown  into  the  shape  or  a  real 
sermon,  with  a  real  text,  handling  the  question  of  the  lawfulness 
and  expediency  of  single-stick,  wrestling,  and  other  such  games 
from  a  high  doctrinal  point  of  view.  In  the  twenty -third  chapter 
of  Leviticus  and  the  first  and  second  verses,  are  these  words  :— 
“  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  t  lie  children 
of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  concerning  the  feasts  ot  the  Herd 
which  ye  shall  proclaim  to  be  holy  convocations,  even  these  are 

*  The  Scouring  of  the  White  Worse ;  or,  the  Long  Vacation  BambU of  a 
London  Clerk.  By  the  Author  of  “  Tom  Brown  a  School  Days.  Illustrate  ' 
bv  Richard  Doyle.  Cambridge  and  London  :  Macmillans.  iS59. 
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my  feasts.”  Tlie  first  point  is  that  all  feasts  are  either  God’s  or 
the  devil’s.  Next,  the  Berkshire  feasts  are  God’s  feasts,  and  they 
are  three  in  number.  There  is  the  village  feast  in  commemoration 
of  the  opening  of  the  parish  church,  the  feast  of  harvest  home, 
and  the  feast  of  the  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse,  in  honour  of 
the  deliverance  of  Wessex  from  the  Danes.  Further,  these  feasts 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  right  spirit — first,  in  going  to  church ; 
secondly,  in  making  up  quarrels  and  forgiving  debts  ;  thirdly,  in 
cultivating  family  affections  ;  and  lastly,  in  wrestling,  single-stick, 
and  other  customary  sports,  so  long  as  they  are  conducted  with 
good  temper  and  sobriety.  This  eminently  characteristic  dis¬ 
course  was  called  forth,  it  seems,  by  certain  sermons  of  a  more 
ordinary  character  which  were  preached  against  the  White  Horse 
and  his  feast  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  preachers  took 
the  ground  that  such  feasts  were  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of 
debauchery  and  brutality.  It  is  a  little  characteristic  of  the  reply 
of  the  author  of  Tom  Brown  that,  properly  speakiug.it  is  not  a  reply 
at  all.  There  is  hardly  a  word  in  his  sermon  which  would  not  be 
subscribed  by  almost  every  one  who  reads  it.  No  doubt  old  cus¬ 
toms  are  good,  amusements  are  good,  athletic  sports  arc  very  good, 
so  long  as  they  are  conducted  with  decency,  temper,  and  sobriety. 
They  are,  however,  as  our  preacher  says  himself  in  his  characteris¬ 
tically  emphatic  language,  “  not  lawful  or  right  or  fit  things  to  be 
done  before  anybody  but  the  devil,  when  they  end  in  such  scenes 
as  I  fear — as  I  know — they  often  do  end  in  at  our  feasts.”  Indeed 
he  goes  onto  say,  “No  wonder  that  the  feasts  are  falling  off  year 
by  year ;  that  they  cease  to  interest  decent  and  respectable 
people  who  used  to  care  about  them,  when  they  are  deliberately 
turned  by  some  into  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  profligacy  which 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed  amongst  savages  and  heathens.” 
The  clergyman  who  acts  as  chorus  to  the  book  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  would  put  backsword  under  the  strictest  regula¬ 
tions,  and  act  as  umpire  himself,  and  that  it  is  only  subject 
to  such  an  arrangement  he  thinks  the  amusement  a  safe  and  good 
one.  Surely,  if  this  is  so,  the  whole  question  is  very  narrow. 
If  few  clergymen  have  the  power,  moral  or  physical,  to  act  as 
umpires — if  the  majority,  or  a  large  proportion,  of  the  players 
have  not  temper  enough  to  play  without  brutality,  or  self-command 
enough  to  abstain  from  drunkenness  and  debauchery — the  loss  of 
the  feasts  is  a  smaller  evil  than  the  scandal  attendant  on  them. 
There  is  a  certain  text  about  the  right  eye  and  the  right  hand 
which  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  what  might  perhaps,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  described  as  a  decayed  tooth.  We  are  quite 
ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  ease,  but  the  questions  relating  to  if 
appear  to  us  to  be  emphatically  questions  of  fact,  for  the  principle 
is  universally  admitted.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  sourest 
Puritan  of  our  days  would  maintain  that  wrestling  and  single¬ 
stick  are  wrong  in  themselves  —  few  would  deny  that,  ab¬ 
stractedly  considered,  they  are  good.  We  must  add,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  what  is  meant  by  the  remark  that  the  'feasts  are 
“God’s  feasts.”  If  the  expression  is  construed  widely,  it  is 
unmeaning,  for  it  applies  to  everything  whatever.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  sense  in  which  you  may  speak  of  God’s  thieves  or  God’s 
liar3,  though  it  is  not  very  advisable  to  do  so.  If  the  expression 
is  merely  meant  to  affirm  that  feasts  are  good  things,  it  would 
be  simpler  to  say  so;  though,  according  to  the  preacher’s  own 
statement,  the  devil  would  appear  to  have  a  share  in  them— and, 
what  is  more,  a  considerable  and  increasing  one.  It  would 
perhaps  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  author  of  Tom  Brown 
should  write  a  book  without  introducing  several  traces  of  those 
peculiarities  of  thought  and  expression  which  Mr.  Kingsley 
has  made  so  popular.  The  following  is  a  most  characteristic 
passage : — 

“I  suppose  they  were  chiefly  priests  nncl  monks  who  wrote  the  Chronicles 
then,  Sir,  for  they  don’t  read  at  all  like  our  modern  histories.  They  seem  a 
much  more  religious  sort  of  books.” 

“  Don’t  call  them  religious  books,”  said  lie,  “  it  puts  one  in  mind  of  religious 
newspapers,  the  greatest  curse  of  our  times.  Yes,  people  sneer  at  the  old 
English  Chroniclers  now-a-days,  and  prefer  the  Edda,  and  all  sorts  of  heathen 
stuff,  to  them ;  but  they  are  great  books,  Sir,  for  those  who  have  eyes  for 
them,  written  by  God-fearing  men,  who  were  not  ashamed  of  the  faith  which 
was  in  them — uicn  who  believed,  Sir,  that  a  living  God  was  ruling  in  England, 
and  that  in  his  name  one  of  them  might  defy  a  thousand.  Your  historians 
now-a-days,  Sir,  believe  that  Providence  (for  they  dare  not  talk  of  God)  is  on 
the  side  of  the  strongest  battalions.  There’s  some  difference,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  between  the  two  creeds,  Sir.” 

It  perhaps  is  worth  noticing  that  “  godly”  and  “  God-fearing” 
may  become  cant  words  as  well  as  “religious nor  is  the  senti¬ 
ment  which  induces  men  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  name  of  God  on 
commou  occasions  altogether  unworthy  of  respect  and  sympathy. 
But  the  passage  suggests  a  more  important  observation.  It  is 
very  true  that  when  the  old  chronicler  says  that  “  At  last  the 
pagans,  by  God's  judgment,  could  no  longer  bear  the  attack  of  the 
Christians,”  Ac.— that  Alfred  heard  the  mass  “  which  afterwards 
availed  him  much  with  the  Almighty,"  and  that  he  told  his 
men  that,  though  few,  they  might  despise  the  Danes,  “ for  our 
commander,  Christ,  is  braver  than  they" — the  writer  held  a 
very  different  language  from  that  which  modern  historians  would 
use  on  similar  occasions ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  question 
whether  the  modern  language  is  not  at  once  more  true  and  more 
reverential.  Unless  the  Divine  name  is  to  be  made  the  nomina¬ 
tive  case  to  every  verb,  what  right  have  we  to  use  it  as  the  old 
chroniclers  were  wont  to  do?  That  there  is  a  divine  plan  running 
through  human  affairs  is  a  great  truth;  but  no  one  knows  what 
it  is,  or  what  place  particular  events  occupy  in  it.  Whatever  it 
may  be,  it  included  the  massacre  at  Cawnpore  no  less  than  the 
defence  of  Lucknow ;  but  if  we  affirm  this  of  the  one  transaction 


in  the  tone  admired  by  the  author  of  Tom  Brown,  we  virtually 
deny  it  of  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  ancient  chro¬ 
nicles  without  feeling  that  their  authors  had  not  outgrown  the 
Pagan  conception  of  God  as  a  partial  limited  being,  who  hated 
the  Danes  and  protected  the  Saxons — a  view  utterly  opposed  to 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

If  a  man  has  a  special  authority  by  revelation  to  declare  God’s 
will  on  a  particular  subject,  of  course  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  ; 
but  with  ordinary  men,  surely  the  wisest  and  most  pious  course 
is  absolute  silence.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  be  a  false  prophet, 
and  to  describe  mere  human  conjectures  as  divine  decrees.  When 
Hananiah  broke  the  yoke  from  Jeremiah’s  neck— when  Shemaiah 
said  tha  t  the  Lord  had  made  him  priest  instead  of  -Tehoiada — when 
Zedekiah  made  him  horns  of  iron  to  push  the  Syrians — they  used 
language  which  the  author  of  Toni  Brown  would  perhaps  have 
described  as  ‘‘godly,”  “ god-fearing,”  and  showing  a  sense  that 
God  was  a  real  and  living  King  of  the  Jews.  But  for  all  that  they 
were  false  prophets,  and  their  fate,  as  described  in  the  Old 
Testament,  affords  a  strong  lesson  as  to  the  propriety  of  not 
talking  about  what  wc  do  not  understand.  As  to  the  doctrine 
that  “Providence  favours  strong  battalions,”  apart  from  the 
irreverent  intention  of  the  author  of  the  phrase— if  indeed  it  was 
irreverent— surely  it  is  quite  true.  Providence,  or  God  (if  we  are 
to  use  that  name),  does  favour  strong  battalions.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  and  regular  course  of  the  government  of  the  world  that 
a  large,  well-disciplined,  and  well-equipped  army  should  beat  one 
which  is  smaller,  worse-disciplined,  or  worse-equipped.  If  it  were 
not  so— if  battles  depended  on  circumstances  which  could  not  be 
reckoned  upon  with  any  constancy  or  certainty— the  most  power- 
fid  motive  for  national  prudence,  forethought,  and  self-denial 
would  be  withdrawn.  The  better  and  braver  a  nation  is,  the 
stronger  its  battalions  will  be— stronger  in  numbers,  stronger  in 
skill,  stronger  in  mutual  confidence,  stronger  in  respect  of  the 
prudence  with  which  they  will  have  been  equipped  ;  and  surely  if 
it  is  wrong  to  say  “  Providence  is  on  the  side”  of  such  battalions, 
the  author  of  the  i  44th  Psalm  was  much  to  blame  when  he  held  up 

power  and  prosperity  as  one  of  the  chief  rewards  of  national  piety:— 

“  That  our  sons  may  grow  up  as  theyoung  plants,  and  our  daughters 
may  be  as  the  polished  corners  of  the  Temple  ;  that  our  garners 
maybe  full  and  plenteous  with  all  manner  of  store;  that  our 
sheep  may  bring  forth  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  in  our 
streets  ;  that  our  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labour;  that  there  may 
be  no  decay,  no  leading  into  captivity,  and  no  complaining  in 
our  streets.”  Surely  it  is  not  a  profane  or  godless  theory  that 
the  providential  Government  of  the  world  is  orderly  and  syste¬ 
matic  ;  and  it  is  strange  to  infer  profanity  from  a  reluctance  to 
assume  an  acquaintance  with  mysteries  which  are  concealed  from 
all  human  knowledge. 

We  do  not  want  to  part  with  the  author  of  Tom  Brown  in  a 
controversial  spirit.  He  might  have  a  better  subject,  but  he 
could  not  have  a  better  style,  nor  a  better  temper,  nor  a  more 
excellent  artist  than  Mr.  Doyle  to  adorn  his  book.  He  gives 
evidence,  moreover,  unless  we  do  him  great  injustice,  of  the 
rarest  of  all  talents— the  talent  of  a  song-writer.  The  book  is 
full  of  ballads,  many  of  which  are  obviously  written  by  the 
author,  and  often  abound  in  fire  and  life ;  but,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  wonderful  dialect,  they  are  too  specially  appropriated  to 
the  place  they  occupy,  and  to  the  small  incidents  of  the  story, 
to  he  extracted. 


BROWN'S  ILOR.E  SUBSECIV.E  * 

LTORTE  SUBSECIVJE  is  the  title  given  by  Dr.  Brown,  an 
Edinburgh  physician,  to  a  series  of  papers  written,  and 
many  of  them  published,  by  him  at  different  times.  Some  of 
theso  papers  are  of  a  professional  character.  They  refer  to  the 
life  and  calling  of  a  physician,  if  not  to  the  technical  study  of 
medicine.  Some  are  more  purely  literary,  and  embody  the  fruits 
of  Dr.  Brown’s  reading  and  thinking  in  his  leisure  hours  on 
topics  which  arc  only  indirectly  professional.  The  volume  is,  in 
its  way,  a  remarkable  one.  It  is  full  of  sagacity,  sense,  and  high 
feeling.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  one  of  those  men  who 
are  the  salt  of  the  society  in  which  they  are. found,  and  of  the 
profession  to  which  they  belong.  The  medical  profession,  buried 
as  it  generally  is  in  the  absorbing  contemplation  of  endless  de¬ 
tails,  and  often  disposed  to  have  recourse  to  petty  arts  in  order 
to  maintain  its  footing  in  society,  is  raised  in  itself  and  in  general 
estimation  by  numbering  in  its  ranks  men  who,  like  Dr.  Brown, 
strive  to  take  the  highest  and  noblest  view  of  their  calling,  and 
to  seek  in  general  culture  a  relief  and  a  safeguard  against  the 
study  of  minutuc.  And  if  any  society  more  than  another  has  to 
gain  by  the  presence  of  such  men,  it  is  the  society  of  Scotland, 
which,  with  some  noble  exceptions,  is  singularly  narrow,  priest- 
ridden,  and  intent  on  money-making.  There  are  many  traces  of 
habitual  communion  with  this  society  in  Dr.  Brown’s  Essays. 
But  in  the  main  he  is  far  above  the  prevailing  standard,  and  his 
book  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  equally  valuable  and  interesting  to 
the  circles  for  which  it  is  primarily  intended. 

As  the  text  of  Dr.  Brown’s  book  may  be  said  to  be  the  effect 
of  general  culture  on  a  physician’s  career,  we  naturally  look  to 
see  two  things— first,  what  is  the  precise  effect  on  the  physician 
which  this  general  culture  is  supposed  to  produce ;  and  secondly 

*  Kora  Subsecivee.  Locke  ami  Sydenliam,  with  other  occasional  Papers. 
By  John  Brown,  M,T),  Edinburgh:  Constable,  18J8. 
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•what  is  the  degree  of  literary  success  to  which  the  physician 
attains.  The  volume  opens  with  a  long  essay  on  the  Lives  ot 
Locke  and  Sydenham,  and  non-medical  readers  can  hard  y  go  to 
any  better  quarter  for  the  biography  of  the  latter,  whose  honesty 
and  common  sense  deserve  to  be  made  familiar  to  the  ordinary 
as  well  as  to  the  professional  reader.  The  drift  of  this  essay  is 
to  establish,  by  the  examples  of  two  famous  men,  what  the 
volume  generally  seeks  to  establish  by  a  variety  of  reasoning— 
that  the  physician  is  primarily  an  observer,  and  that  to  obseive 
accurately  is  a  thing  of  very  great  difficulty,  to  be  attained  only 
by  the  widest  and  highest  training  of  the  miud.  Dr.  Brown 
complains  that  medical  study  is  now  directed  to  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  a  vast  number  of  unconnected  and  undigested  tacts, 
whereas  what  he  coni  uls  is  wanted  is  “the  old  serious  dili¬ 
gence;  the  experiential is  well  as  the  experiment  a,  the  toiging, 
and  directing,  and  qualifying  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  furnishing, 
informing,  and  what  is  called  the  accomplishing  it.  I  he  conse¬ 
quence  of  looking  on  medicine  as  properly  the  knowledge  ot 
facts,  shows  itself  in  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the 
patient  and  the  doctor.  The  patient,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
character,  experience,  and  sagacity  of  a  practitioner  acquainted 
with  his  constitution  and  his  history,  rushes  oh  to  try 
stranger  after  stranger  who  has  got  a  name  foi  beiug 
specially  acquainted  with  some  one  department  of  accumu¬ 
lated  facts,  who  is  a  consumption  doctor,  a  gout  doctor, 
or  a  liver  doctor.  And  the  practitioner,  having  to  get  his  living 
by  proclaiming  that  he  knows  the  greatest  number  of  facts  on 
one  small  point,  is  both  unable  and  disinclined  to  go  out  of  his 
own  beat,  and  steadfastly  resists  the  slightest  encouragement 
being  given  to  a  rival  accumulator  proceeding  to  the  same 
end  by  massing  together  a  different  set  of  facts.  The  allopathist 
calls  the  homoeopatliist  a  quack,  and  the  latter  calls  the  former  a 
poisoner.  The  ideal  physician,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  man  who 
is  willing  to  take  a  lesson  from  any  quarter,  and  whose  strength 
consists  in  himself — in  the  intuitive  judgments  which  he  forms, 
he  cannot  tell  how,  as  the  fruit  of  an  experience  which  has  been 
strictly  his  own.  Dr.  Brown  most  justly  says  that  such  a  habit 
of  mind  is  not  to  be  got  unless  the  physician  will  have  the 
courage  to  go  out  of  his  professional  beat,  and  to  keep  his  intel¬ 
lect  active  and  his  sympathies  wide  by  a  constant  perusal  of 
great  authors.  We  may  observe  that  France  has  recently  sup¬ 
plied  a  striking  confirmation  of  what  Dr.  Brown  says.  Shortly 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  students  in  medicine 
were  permitted  at  a  very  early  age  to  declare  their  wish  to  abandon 
the  higher  portion  of  their  classical  and  literary  studies,  and  to 
go  into  paths  of  study  that  they  thought  would  be  easier  and 
pay  better.  The  consequent  deterioration  in  the  character  and 
attainments  of  the  young  men  who  applied  for  the  medical  degree 
was  so  rapid  and  so  indisputable,  that  the  Government  has  con¬ 
sented,  on  the  earnest  application  of  the  heads  of  the  profession,  to 
restore  the  old  rule  compelling  medical  students  to  go  through  a 
general  as  wellas  a  professional  training. 

When  we  come  to  ask  what  is  the  degree  of  literary  excel¬ 
lence  attained  by  the  physician  in  his  leisure  hours,  we  must  cer¬ 
tainly  allow  that  the  excellence  is  not  equal  to  that  which  would 
have  been  attained  by  a  man  of  the  same  abilities  who  had  made 
literature  the  occupation,  not  of  his  leisure,  but  of  his  busy  hours. 
The  charm  of  the  book  consists  in  the  character  it  reveals,  in  the 
largeness,  tolerance,  and  unaffected  piety  which  breathe  through 
it.  There  is  not  much  new  thought  or  critical  acumen,  or  power 
of  style  in  its  pages.  It  is  up  to  the  mark  of  an  educated  gentle¬ 
man,  but  not  more.  It  is  necessary  to  say  this  of  a  book  which 
in  other  aspects  deserves  so  much  admiration,  because  nothing 
lowers  the  general  literary  standard  so  much  as  to  assign  ex¬ 
aggerated  or  unreal  merit  to  the  literary  character  of  a  book 
simply  because  its  contents  are  good.  This  volume  shows  that  a 
physician  who  studies  literature  at  his  moments  of  relaxation 
may  do  so  to  the  great  profit  of  himself,  of  his  patients,  and  of 
society  generally,  but  it  does  not  show  that  he  can  get  high  in 
literature  with  less  trouble  than  any  one  else.  Dr.  Brown,  for 
instance,  speaks  with  disparaging  facetiousness  of  Bentham 
and  Kant.  This  betrays  an  utter  misconception  of  the  degree  of 
authority  with  which  a  man  is  entitled  to  speak  who  takes  up 
philosophy  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
'  rather  common  characteristic  of  amateur  students,  that  they  treat 
themselves  freely  to  the  pleasures  of  an  arbitrary  patronage; 
and  equally  chuckle  over  their  triumph  whether  they  confer  the 
favour  of  their  attention  on  one  great  writer,  or  refuse  it  to 
another. 

The  volume,  however,  contains  one  gem — a  story  written  with  a 
quiet,  unaffected  power  worthy  of  the  pathetic  and  touching  scene  it 
describes.  It  is  very  short,  and  that  a  writer  should  in  so  few 
pages  produce  so  much  efl'ect,  and  move  his  reader  so  forcibly, 
shows  that  he  knows  how  to  tell  a  story.  The  tale  is  called 
“  Eab  and  his  friends.”  “  Bab”  is  a  big  dog,  who  is  first  intro¬ 
duced  as  killing,  almost  against  his  will,  a  fiery  little  terrier  that 
dares  to  insult  him.  The  author  follows  Rab,  and  finds  that  he 
belongs  to  a  countryman  who  has  brought  his  cart  into  Edin- 
burgh.  A  common  admiration  for  the  stern  virtues  of  “  Bab” 
brings  about  a  friendly  acquaintance  between  the  author,  then 
a  young  doctor,  and  the  countryman.  One  day  the  cart  comes 
into  Edinburgh  bringing  in  the  countryman’s  wife,  decent,  simple, 
courteous,  but  marked  with  the  trace's  of  a  deadly  disease.  The 
doctor  is  asked  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  and  discovers  a  cancer 
that  requires  an  immediate  operation.  The  day  for  the  operation 


comes,  and  the  countryman  and  his  wife  and  Bab  all  arrive. 
The  big  dog  watches  the  operation  with  silent  wonder,  astonished 
above  all  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  tear  the  operating 
surgeon  to  pieces.  The  poor  woman  sinks  under  the  exhaustion 
consequent  on  the  oneration,  and  the  story  of  her  death  will 
leave  the  eyes  of  few'readers  dry.  The  widower  goes  with  the 
corpse  of  his  beloved  into  the  country,  and  there  soon  pines  away 
himself.  The  end  of  the  story  is,  that  a  carrier  who  has  taken 
the  countryman’s  premises,  confesses  to  the  author  that  he  had 
to  “brain  Bab  with  a  rack-pin,”  because  the  dog  grew  so  fierce 
in  his  grief  for  his  lost  friends  that  there  was  no  living  with  him. 
The  story  is  stated  to  be  almost  literally  true,  and  testifies 
not  only  to  the  keen  observation  and  tender  heart  of  the  writer, 
but  to  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  Scotch  poor,  to  their  simple 
patience,  their  delicacy  and  self-respect,  and  their  spirit  of  un¬ 
complaining  and  unuttcred  resignation. 


TEXAS :  HER  RESOURCES  AND  HER  PUBLIC  MEN* 

B.  DE  COBDOYA  is  a  land-agent  in  the  city  of  Austin, 
xi-*-  who  devotes  his  attention,  with  a  patriotism  which  it  may 
be  presumed  is  not  unprofitable,  to  the  location  of  landsci  ipt, 
investigation  of  titles,  collection  of  debts,  and  so  forth,  m 
western  Texas ;  and  the  volume  before  us  is  the  reflection  of  the 
image  presented  by  Texas  upon  the  mind’s  eye  of  this  intelligent 
land-locator,  whose  firm  is  coeval  with  her  annexation  by  the 
United  States,  and  whose  experience  is  so  widely  known  “  as  to 
have  become  almost  national.”  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the 
works  of  an  old-country  dramatist  are  so  highly  appreciated  in 
Texas  as  to  have  induced  Mr.  de  Cordova  to  adopt  for  a  motto 
the  great  Moor’s  direction  to  “  nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down 
aught  in  malice.”  If  the  profession  of  which  Mr.  George  Eobins 
was  so  distinguished  an  ornament  has  a  fault,  it  is  certainly  not 
that  of  extenuating  the  merits  of  estates  in  the  market ;  and  the 
setting  down  aught  in  malice  is  a  notion  abhorrent  to  the  very 
nature  of  a  salesman.  In  his  own  book,  therefore,  Texas  and 
Mr.  de  Cordova  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Locations  of  startling 
beauty  and  amazing  fertility,  furnished  with  the  best  of  titles, 
the  most  available  water  privileges  only  requiring  development, 
and  the  most  easy  communications  (if  they  were  but  made)  are  ot 
course  to  be  procured  by  application  at  Mr.  de  Cordova  s  office 
on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Everything  grows  m  Texas,  or 
would  grow  if  it  were  planted.  There  is  room  for  slave-labour 
annum  the  canes,  and  free-labour  among  the  corn  and  the  wine— 
and  for  slave  or  free  labour,  according  to  the  taste  or  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  planter,  among  the  cotton,  which  will  remunerate 
either  method  of  production.  Under  a  climate  superior  to  those 
of  the  other  cotton-growing  States  of  the  Union,  there  is  no 
extraordinary  risk  of  life”  incurred  by  white  labourers  in  the 
cultivation  o‘f  this  crop,  if  we  may  trust  the  assertion  made  by 
Mr  de  Cordova  “  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  lie 
assumes  towards  his  fellow-creatures  ”  in  saying  so.  While, 
therefore  a  “  wise  provision  of  the  State  constitution  has 
guaranteed  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Texas  under  the 
“  institution”  of  slavery,  there  is  no  economical  compulsion  for 
the  smallest  capitalist  who  may  be  theoretically  hostile  to  that 
institution  to  sink  his  principles  in  his  personal  practice.  On 
the  showing  of  a  writer  whose  professed  ‘  feelings  and  education 
have  alwaysbeen  pro-slavery,”  the  sugar-plantation  is  the  only  field 
of  cultivation  in  store  for  Texas  in  which  the  competition  would  be 
on  unfair  terms  ;  and  this  field  is  already  virtually  closed  to  the 
poorer  emigrant  by  the  amount  of  capital  it  requires  under  any 
circumstances.  Except  in  the  production  of  the  two  staples  of 
cotton  and  sugar,  white  labour  is  generally  recognised  as  more 
valuable,  wherever  it  can  be  obtained.  It  may  therefore  be  hoped, 
that  whenever  the  value  of  land  rises  above  the  level  of  the  puce 
which  tempts  the  emigrating  labourer  to  work  for  his  own  hand 
instead  of  serving  for  wages,  Texas  wiU.  become  not  only  an 
“airthly  paradise”  to  the  material  philosopher,  but  a  little 
heaven ‘below”  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Northern  abolitionist, 
whose  real  prospect  of  ever  trampling  out  the  “guaranteed 
institution”  is  through  competition  alone.  ,  .  , 

Amon°-  the  “  facts  susceptible  of  every  proof  which  aie  stated 
by  way  of  inducement  to  the  settler,  is  one  rather  startling  to 
sober  minds,  but  most  important  if  true.  Mr.  de  Cordova 
iudiciously  attracts  the  eye  to  it  by  the  use  of  small  capitals 
“  A  COW  CAN  BE  BAISED  IN  TEXAS  AT  LESS  COST  THAN  A  CHICKEN 
IN  ANY  OTHEU  PLACE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  As  in  another 
place  he  states  the  cost  of  purchasing  cattle  for  a  stock  farm  at  a 
minimum  of  seven  dollars  a  head,  it  may  be  judged  that  poultry 
in  the  United  States  is  most  abnormally  dear,  ouch  a  price  tor 
a  chicken  would  go  far  to  justify  the  jealous  rapidity  of  mastica¬ 
tion  which  fastidious  Britishers  are  apt  to  complain  of  as  one  of 
the  most  unpleasant  “  institutions’  prevalent  at  the  tables- d  Mte 
of  American  Hotels.  Children,  as  well  as  cows,  are  raised  in 
Texas  with  more  facility  and  success  than  elsewhere- the  births 
being  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  the 
mortality  lighter.  In  fact,  the  climate  is  so  “distressingly  healthy, 
both  for  children  and  adults,  that  no  doctor  need  apply.  Mi .  de 
Cordova  should  have  completed  the  picture  by  giving  the  compa¬ 
rative  statistics  of  the  cost  of  a  Texiau  child  and  a  Connecticut 
chicken.  _ — 

*  Texas;  her  Resources  and  her  Public  Men  A  Companion  for J.  de 
Cordova’s  New  and  Correct  Map  of  the  State  of  Texas.  By  J.  de  Cold  va. 
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No  lawyers  are  wanted  in  Texas  (N.B.  Mr.  de  Cordova  is  a 
lawyer)  ;  and  “  to  politicians  we  say,  remain  where  you  are,  we 
have  no  room  for  you.”  Very  sensible  advice  in  the  interests  of 
Texas,  if  not  in  those  of  the  politicians.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  (yet  ungrown)  vines  of  Texas  will  be  11  a  con¬ 
siderable  article  of  export,  and  much  sought  after  in  the  North.” 
Corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco  grow  side  by  side  with  emulous  fruit¬ 
fulness.  Taxation  is  light,  inasmuch  as  the  debt  of  the  old 
Republic  is,  as  Mr.  Micawber  would  have  said,  “  provided  for.” 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  annual  taxation  is  set  apart  for  educational 
purposes  ;  and  “  it  is  confidently  believed  that,  in  less  than  five 
years,  Texas  vi  ill  mature  the  best  system  of  free  education  yet 
developed.”  Really,  if  all  be  true,  old  Europe  is  eternally  chawed 
up,  or  will  be  so  in  1863. 

Among  the  blessings  to  humanity  in  general  which  will  accrue 
from  a  proper  development  of  the  endless  resources  of  Texas, 
is  the  cheapening  of  the  raw  materials  of  paper.  In  the  growing 
dearth  of  rags.  Europe  is  notoriously  at  its  wit’s  end  how  to  go 
on  manufacturing  paper  at  all.  Hop-bine,  wood-shavings,  and 
such  limited  succedanea  have  not  been  foundequal  to  the  occasion; 
but  Texas,  in  some  of  her  inland  regions,  produces  enormous 
quantities  of  a  moss,  which,  “  it  is  said,”  makes  the  best  of  paper, 
and  requires  no  process  or  machinery  beyond  those  in  ordinary 
use.  The  raihoads  and  the  mercantile  navy  of  Texas  are  destined 
to  bring  us  the  moss  which  will  supersede  rags  in  the  paper¬ 
making  world. 

Without  guaranteeing  that  the  rose-colour  thrown  by  Mr.  de 
Cordova  over  the  life  and  prospects  of  the  Texian  settler  may 
not  fade  more  or  less  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  common  day, 
we  can  say  that  the  book  is,  upon  the  whole,  written  in  a  manner 
that  may  help  the  sensible  immigrant  to  deserve  the  success 
which  even  in  Texas  no  mortal  can  command.  It  does  give,  in 
a  simple  and  straightforward  style,  if  without  any  particular 
method  or  arrangement,  a  considerable  mass  of  the  odds-and-ends 
of  information  which  a  settler  ought  to  have  laid  before  him. 
The  different  classes  of  titles  to  lands,  emanating  from  the  grants 
of  the  various  Governments  under  which  Texas  has  successively 
fallen — the  laws  of  limitation  of  suits  for  real  estate — the  neces¬ 
sary  forms  of  procedure  in  examining  or  registering  particular 
titles — and  the  laws  governing  the  common  property  of  husband 
and  wife — are  stated  side  by  side  with  a  receipt  for  the  best 
method  of  pickling  meat,  or  a  calculation  of  the  number  of 
maize-hills  per  acre  which  experience  proves  to  be  most  profitable. 
The  enunciation  of  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  settler 
in  the  selection  of  his  location,  and  in  the  treatment  of  his  own 
strength  and  health  in  diet,  work,  and  general  habits,  has  every 
appearance  of  proceeding  from  a  person  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  dangers  which  beset  the  careless  and  half-educated 
urchaser  who  has  only  taken  thought  once,  or  not  at  all,  before 
raving  the  chances  of  an  American  Eden.  But  to  the  multi¬ 
tude 'who  have  no  present  intention  of  quitting  the  used-up  old 
country,  such  things  are  caviare.  It  is  about  as  pleasant  and 
practical  an  occupation  to  read  them  as  to  sew  flannel  waistcoats 
for  the  children  of  We9t  Indian  negroes. 

As  a  seasoning,  however,  to  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  material 
resources  of  Texas,  Mr.  de  Cordova  gives  a  series  of  biographical 
sketches  of  her  leading  men.  The  mind  which  animates  the 
matter  is  in  fact  the  most  important  resource  of  all.  These  lives 
will,  in  Mr.  de  Cordova’s  opinion,  be  found  deeply  interesting 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Unfortunately  for  their  chances  of 
exciting  general  interest,  they  present  to  the  eye  a  family  like¬ 
ness  which  might  be  thought  sameness  by  hypercritical  readers. 
They  are  all  written  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  same  spirit  of  unbounded  idolatry.  If  the  heroes 
of  Texas  were  in  general  blessed  with  affectionate  fathers,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  infer  that  these  sketches  were  in  general 
the  product  of  amiable  paternal  vanity.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
great  men  of  that  new  country  are  mostly  novi  homines  without 
any  determined  origin  at  all,  we  are  compelled  to  divide  the 
authorship  of  their  biographical  notices  between  their  admiring 
progeny  and  themselves.  Each  man  is  on  occasion  “  the  fore¬ 
most  to  seize  his  rifle  and  mount  his  horse,  and  rush  to  the  scene 
of  savage  outrage.”  Everybody  has  either  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Mexicans  and  endured  “all  the  horrors  attendant”  on 
captivity  in  such  hands,  or  has  gone  through  innumerable  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  and  severe  privations.  Most  of  them  have  at 
one  time  or  another  edited  newspapers  ;  and  most  of  them  are  at 
once  colonels,  judges,  and  commissioners.  All  of  them  are 
inflexible  democrats,  and  combine  in  the  most  just  proportions 
the  three  elements  of  success  in  the  political  arena  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  republic — “  genius,  enthusiasm,  and  faith.”  In  short, 
each  is  in  turn  “perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man  of  our 
country.  In  one  of  Mr.  Lever’s  pleasant  Irish  stories,  a  gentle¬ 
man  is  challenged  by  fourteen  of  his  most  intimate  friends  for 
having  lodged  them  promiscuously  in  a  hayloft,  where  they  spent 
the  night  in  pummelling  each  other  black  and  blue.  He  hits  his 
first  antagonist,  and  then  begs  his  pardon  for  mistaking  him  for 
another  of  the  fourteen,  as  they  “  arc  all  so  like  about  the  eyes 
this  morning.”  The  portraits  of  the  Texas  national  gallery  are 
not  much  more  distinguishable  than  Major  McMahon’s  fourteen 
friends,  or,  we  might  say,  than  Mr.  Lever’s  stories,  which  are  all 
so  remarkably  “like  about  the  eyes”  that  we  have  forgotten  to 
which  among  them  this  episode  belongs. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  biographical  art  of  Mr.  de  Cordova,  and 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  powers  requisite  to  make  a  distinguished 
public  man  in  Texas,  we  present  our  readers  with  a  short  abstract 


of  the  personal  history  of  Francis  Lubbock,  the  present  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  His  father’s  death,  when  Frank  was  thirteen  years 
of  age,  left  him  the  head  of  a  large  family.  A  warrant  for  a 
cadetship  at  West  Point  was  given  liim  ;  but  the  “  kind-hearted 
boy,  believing  that  the  interests  of  his  mother,  brothers,  and 
sisters,  would  be  more  immediately  advanced  by  his  engaging  in 
active  business,  entered  as  clerk  in  a  hardware  store.  At  nineteen 
years  of  age,  being  an  ardent  advocate  of  early  marriages,  and 
fearful  of  dying  an  old  bachelor,”  he  united  himself  with  “  a 
young  lady  of  sweet  sixteen,”  in  February,  1835.  Towards  the 
fall  of  this  year,  when  Texas  was  struggling  for  independence, 
he  “  took  an  active  and  efficient  stand  in  her  behalf.”  He  was 
“one  of  the  first  to  put  up  a  house  on  the  town-tract  ”  of  the 
city  of  Houston.  He  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  twice  nominated  Comptroller  by  General  Houston. 
In  the  intervals  of  public  life  he  devoted  himself  to  farming, 
and  especially  to  the  introduction  of  Shanghae  chickens  into  the 
poultry-yards  of  Texas.  He  lays  down  authoritatively  the  laws 
of  lameness  in  large  fowls.  It  is  “attributable,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  want  of  care  in  providing  them  with  proper  perches,  which 
ought  in  no  instance  to  be  of  a  greater  height  than  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground.  By  attention  to  this  point  you  will 
seldom  find  your  fow  ls  lame.”  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  State  Convention  in  1856.  Without  consulting  him  his 
friends  put  him  up  for  Lieutenant-Governor  last  year ;  and  he  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  nearly  ten  thousand  votes.  “Frank 
Lubbock  has  made  himself ;  ”  “  he  has  not  a  finished  education, 
but  has  studied  men  and  things  in  practical  life.”  “All  who 
know  him  appreciate  him,  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Gulf.  He 
is  emphatically  a  Texian,  an  old  Texian,”  and  so  forth.  Finally, 
“  to  see  the  man  is  to  respect  him  ;  and  to  know  him  well  is  to 
love  him.”  With  every  wish  to  look  up  reverentially  and  fondly 
to  this  eminent  personage,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  peg  of  indi¬ 
viduality  in  his  written  character  upon  which  to  hang  the  votive 
offering  of  admiration,  unless  it  bo  the  ardent  advocacy  of  early 
marriages,  or  the  turn  for  chicken-fancying.  We  have  no  doubt 
he  is  an  excellent  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Few'  of  the  lives  present  even  so  strong  a  personality  as  that 
of  Mr.  Lubbock — unless,  in  the  literature  of  a  young  country,  a 
certain  discrimination  of  character  may  be  found  in  the  quasi- 
Homeric  epithets  attached  to  its  great  men.  One  dignitary  is 
called  the  Patriarch  of  the  Bosque ;  another,  the  Fatlfer  of  the 
Texas  Revolution,  or  the  “Old  Roman;”  but  there  is  no  more 
cause  shown  for  calling  him  an  old  Roman  than  there  appears  to 
have  been  reason  for  the  demented  jocularity  of  “  Senior  Dog 
Boo”  to  fix  Mr.  William  Lemon  Oliver  with  the  appellation  of 
“  Old  Cromw'ellian.”  Perhaps  it  is  as  difficult  for  a  Britisher  to 
comprehend  the  greatness  of  the  master-spirits  who  flourish  in 
the  younger  States  of  the  Union,  as  to  appreciate  some  of  their 
democratic  institutions.  It  may  be  that  the  individuality  of  a 
true  democrat  is  all  merged  in  his  love  for  the  star-spangled 
banner. 

General  Sam  Houston,  one  of  the  few  names  connected  with 
the  history  of  Texas  which  have  become  familiar  to  English  ears, 
is  not  so  handsomely  treated  as  some  of  his  less  widely-known 
brethren.  He  is  allowed  to  possess  the  qualities  of  “  a  com¬ 
manding  appearance,  a  gigantic  intellect,  and  pleasing  oratorial 
abilities ;”  nor  is  it  denied  that  he  left  his  mark  as  a  great  man 
even  among  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  won  for  himself  in  early 
life  the  admiration  of  that  great  and  venerable  hero,  General 
Jackson.  But  it  is  more  than  insinuated  that  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto — “the  crowning  act  that  sealed  the  independence  of 
Texas” — was  won  by  Houston’s  lieutenants  and  soldiery  in  spite 
of  irresolute  weakness  on  his  part  as  commander -in-chief ;  and 
that  the  victory  was  improved  to  its  utmost  by  his  more  ener¬ 
getic  subordinates  (or  insubordinates)  without  his  concurrence. 
The  expression  of  so  moderate  a  degree  of  hero-worship  for 
the  senator  for  Texas  alone  among  all  the  patriarchs  and  old 
Romans  of  Mr.  de  Cordova’s  volume,  may  possibly  be  explained 
by  the  fact  of  General  Houston’s  having  deserted  the  democratic 
ticket.  In  the  late  “  gubernatorial  canvass”  he  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  nearly  ten  thousand  votes  by  the  democratic 
nominee : — 

Yet  there  were  thousands  of  good  and  true  men,  democrats  in  principle, 
who  could  not  allow  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  mere  party  considerations’ 
and  as  a  tribute  of  respect  voted  for  General  Houston :  while  there  were  many 
others,  who,  when  they  deposited  their  ballot  against  him,  did  so  as  a  conscien¬ 
tious  duty,  though  with  a  heavy  heart,  deeply  regretting  that  their  old  friend  had 
thought  fit  to  leave  the  ranks  of  Democracy  and  affiliate  himself  with  a  party 
whose  accession  to  power,  Texians  are  well  aware,  would  be  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  State.  It  is  painful  to  see  this  old  public  servant  thus  situated; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  he  will  see  the  error 
of  his  way,  and  that  the  friend  and  favourite  of  Jackson  will  once  more  be 
numbered  among  the  Democratic  party.  If  so,  Houston  will  find  that  Texas 
will  not  forget  him. 

It  appears,  after  all,  that  the  “  advice  to  politicians”  is  only 
intended  for  those  of  one  side.  Human  nature  is  nearly  the 
same  in  Texas  as  in  older  countries. 


THE  ITALIAN  VALLEYS  OF  THE  PENNINE  ALPS* 

THUS  is  a  book  that  will  be  welcome  to  many  readers.  One 
X  of  the  characteristics  of  our  time  is  the  almost  universal 
passion  for  mountain  scenery  amj  adventure.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  this  has  been  mainly  directed  towards  the  Alps  of  Europe — 

*  The  Italian  Valleys  of  the  Pennine  Alps .  By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Kim-. 
M.A.,  F.R.G.9.  London:  Murray. 
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the  region  of  earth  where  grandeur,  beauty ,  and  variety  of  scenery 
arc  most  richly  combined,  while,  through  railways,  it  has  been 
made  accessible  at  trifling  cost,  and  without  risk  or  even  fatigue. 
Though  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  have  been  most 
forward  in  the  pursuit,  they  have  by  no  means  had  the  field  to 
themselves.  Germans,  Russians,  Danes,  and  Hollanders  are  to 
be  found  in  ever-increasing  numbers  at  the  accustomed  haunts  of 
Alpine  tourists.  There,  too,  not  a  few  Frenchwomen  are  to  be  seen, 
ardent  searchers  for  the  picturesque,  with  reluctant  lathers, 
husbands,  or  other  male  friends  following  m  their  suite.  Of  late 
years  a  large  additional  force  has  arrived  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
Our  American  kinsmen  are  seen  in  every  frequented  valley,  and 
have  nearly  succeeded  in  transferring  to  themselves  the  reputa¬ 
tion  that  once  belonged  to  Englishmen,  for  a  reckless  expenditure 
of  money  and  a  thorough  determination  to  have  their  own  way 
and  to  get  through  the  business  of  enjoying  nature  in  the  shortest 

P°?£ts  various  than  the  birthplaces  are  the  objects  and  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  travellers  who  annually  pass  to  and  fro  through 
Geneva  and  Berne,  Milan  and  Turin,  bound  for  the  upper  valleys 
of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  or  Piedmont.  From  the  delicate  ladies  and 
elderly  gentlemen  who  are  proud  of  having  achieved  the  ascent  ot 
the  Mont  Anvert  or  the  Righi,  to  the  hardy  adventurers  who  carry 
their  whole  luggage  in  the  pocket  of  a  shooting-coat  and  sleep 
under  a  blanket  on  the  peak  of  the  Aiguille  du  Goute— from  the 
helplessly  ignorant,  such  as  two  young  Englishmen  whom  we 
met  not  long  since  at  Cormayeur,  and  who  by  some  strange 
means  had  travelled  from  London-bridge  without  speaking  a  word 
of  any  Continental  language,  and  knew  literally  nothing  of  the 
countries  they  had  passed  through  beyond  the  pages  of  Braosliaw  s 
Guide,  to  accomplished  men,  such  as  the  author  of  this  book,  w  ho 
unitea  good  knowledge  of  history,  antiquities,  and  art  to  an  intel¬ 
ligent  interest  in  natural  history  and  geology— there  is  room  for 
all  and  none  but  the  worst  constituted  minds  can  fail  to  gam 
enjoyment  and  profit  from  the  time  spent  in  this  glorious  region 
The  majority  of  travellers  are,  however,  like  the  greater  part 
of  their  fellow-creatures— mere  two-legged  sheep  who  follow 
instinctively  the  steps  of  some  leader  ;  and  thus  it  happens  that 
in  the  Alps,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  Europe,  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  districts  have  remained  unvisited 
because  they  are  undescribed  in  Guide-books  and  lie  out  of  the 
beaten  tracks.  True  it  is  that  of  late  years  these  have  taken  a 
much  wider  range.  Murray’s  Handbook,  enriched  in  each 
successive  edition  by  the  contributions  of  new  exp  orers,  has 
directed  the  steps  of  tourists  into  many  new  paths  and  especially 
towards  the  region  which  for  sublime  and  varied  scenery  holds 
the  foremost  place— that  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont  lying  between  that  and  Mont  Blanc.  But  a  land  of  giea 
mountains  is  truly  inexhaustible.  The  Alps  will  afford  ever 
new  scope  for  the  researches  of  succeeding  generations,  and  the 
life  of  a  man  suffices  to  explore  thoroughly  but  a  small  part  of 
so  vast  a  field.  Every  new  traveller  who  will  strike  out  a  track 
for  himself  is  secure  not  only  of  the  usual  and  unfailing  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  awaits  every  Alpine  wanderer,  but  also  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  satisfaction  that  belongs  to  the  discovery  of  new  sources 
of  enjoyment  to  others  that  will  succeed  him. 

To  show  what  may  be  done  in  this  way,  we  point  to  the 
volume  now  before  us,  containing  an  account  of  the  tour  ot  an 
English  clergyman  and  liis  wife  through  the  valleys  of  the  south 
side  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Pennine  Alps.  Though  the  distance 
from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  to  Varallo  is  little  more  than  sixty 
English  miles,  and  nowhere  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the 
crest  of  the  chain,  and  though  this  limited  district  has  ot  late 
been  traversed  by  hundreds  of  tourists,  Mr.  King  has  been  the 
first  to  describe  many  spots  of  great  interest  some  ot  them, 
perhaps,  never  before  visited  by  any  but  the  natives  of  the 
adjoining  valleys.  Those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  looked  in 
vain  for  information  as  to  the  Aral  de  Saint  Barthelemy,  the  Val 
Strona  and  Val  Mastalone,  the  Col  de  Serena,  and  the  Col 
d’Egna,  we  refer  to  this  book,  where  they  will  also  find  an  inte¬ 
resting  account  of  an  excursion  somewhat  beyond  its  strict  limits 
into  the  wild  region  south  of  the  Val  d’Aosta,  crowned  by  the 
ascent  of  the  Grivola,  an  exploit  of  which  Mrs  King  may  well 
be  proud,  though  we  can  scarcely  recommend  the  attempt  to  the 
majority  of  our  fair  readers. 

Not  however,  for  additional  information  as  to  a  region  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest,  nor  for  the  pleasure  of  retracing  in  pleasant 
companv  unforgotten  scenes  ot  matchless  beauty,  but  chiefly  as 
affording  a  most  useful  model  to  future  travellers,  we  warmly 
commend  Mr.  King’s  account  of  his  journey.  The  design  of 
exploring  a  limited  district,  and  giving  up  to  the  work  the  time 
needed  for  that  purpose,  especially  deserves  imitation,  though 
the  experience  of  every  one  who  has  made  the  trial  concurs  to 
show  that  far  more  of  real  enjoyment  is  thus  to  be  secured,  the 
mass  of  tourists  are  smitten  with  a  restless  anxiety  to  move  on, 
and  an  insatiable  avidity  for  new  scenes  before  they  hai  e  been 
able  to  enjov  or  appreciate  those  that  surround  them.  It  is  tor- 
crotten  that  wliat  is  true  of  great  works  of  art  is  even  more  to  be 
observed  of  the  grander  objects  of  nature— time  is  an  essential 
condition  for  intelligent  enjoyment.  Our  senses,  at  best  imperfect 
instruments,  grasp  at  first  but  a  vague  and  imperfect  outline  of 
the  picture,  and  need  repeated  efforts  to  detect  its  less  obvious 
beauties  More  than  this— nature,  unlike  art,  is  m  perpetual 
change,  and  presents  endless  new  combinations.  V  arying  condi¬ 
tions  of  light  and  shade— morning  and  evening— noonday  and 


moonlight— a  cloudless  sky,  light  streamers  that  float  m  the 
hifrhest  regions  of  the  air,  or  wreaths  of  fleecy  mist  that  hang 
round  the  middle  height  of  the  great  peak-all  these  quite  change 
its  aspect,  and  are  needful  to  complete  the  indelible  impression 
that  remains  through  life  to  him  who  has  made  his  home  for 
awhile  at  the  foot  of  some  giant  of  the  Alps.  Then,  again,  the 
go-a-head  tourist  spends  a  large  portion  of  the  weeks  or  months 
that  he  devotes  to  travelling  in  the  mere  business  of  locomotion, 
in  a  way  that,  if  not  positively  irksome,  is  at  the  best  far  less 
enjoyable  than  if  he  remained  within  a  more  limited  district. 

He  hurries  along  dusty  roads  and  clattering  railways  through  the 
hot  plains,  instead  of  keeping  to  the  cool  yet  bright  region  of  the 
upper  valleys.  Another  argument  against  attempting  to  see  in 
a  single  tour  a  large  portion  of  the  chain  arises  from  a  circum¬ 
stance  peculiar  to  the  Alps — the  great  variety  of  local  dialects, 
especially  in  their  southern  valleys.  Those  who  have  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  three  essential  tongues,  German,  Italian,  and 
French,  can  manage,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  to  acquire  enough  ot  any 
of  these  dialects  to  understand  and  converse  with  the  natives  ;  but 
where  a  new  language  is  required  every  two  or  three  days  during  a 
rapid  iourney,  the  usual  consequence  is  that  the  traveller  tiudges 
along  with  his  guide  in  helpless,  but  seemingly  sulky,  silence, 
and  has  a  daily  altercation  at  his  village  inn,  arising  opener  from 
his  own  ignorance  than  from  the  misconduct  of  his  landlord.  At 
the  best,  he  loses  the  entertainment  and  information  that  are 
derived  from  familiar  conversation  with  the  people  Oi  the  countiy. 

Next  to  the  sound  judgment  shown  in  the  choice  of  Ins  route, 
Mr.  King  enjoyed  the  further  advantage  of  being  well  prepared 
to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  In  reading  bis  book  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  many  additional  sources  of  interest  are  opened 
to  a  traveller  who  will  take  the  pains  to  inform  himself  beforehand 
as  to  the  past  history  of  the  country  he  visits,  and  who  has  a 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  natural  science  to  note  and  observe 
the  objects  that  he  encounters  at  every  step.  AN  e  shall  have 
occasion  to  point  out,  indeed,  that  in  this  latter  department 
Mr.  King  is  not  advanced  far  enough  to  be  a  guide  to  others,  but 
we  heartily  desire  for  those  who  may  follow  in  his  steps  the  same 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  natural  productions  that  fall  in  their 
way.  Most  necessary  of  all  to  every  tourist  are  the  good  temper, 
patience,  and  liberal  feelings,  and  the  independence  of  artificial 
wants,  that  are  shown  throughout  this  journey  by  our  travellers. 
Someof  the  expeditions  are, indeed, beyond  the  strength  andendur- 
ance  of  most  ladies,  and  needless  risk  was  sometimes  meurred  by 
prolonging  the  day’s  route  without  necessity  considerably  after 
dark — apractice  from  which  we  would  fain  dissuade  all  pedestrians 
in  mountain  countries ;  but  the  general  result  of  the  tour  is  to 
show  that  a  lady,  with  proper  help  and  caution,  may  safely  under¬ 
take  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  grandest  portion  ot  the 

Alpine  chain.  . 

It  is  unpleasant  to  criticise  where  we  feel  ourselves  on  the 
most  friendlv  terms  with  the  author ;  but  this  will  not  be  the 
last  book  of  the  kind,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  justice  must  be 
administered.  We  have  willingly  given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kmg 
the  title  of  model  travellers,  but  we  by  no  means  intend  to  imp  y 
that  this  is  a  model  book  of  travels.  Without  being  deeply 
versed  in  historv  or  geology,  botany  or  zoology,  it  is  well  that  a 
traveller  shouldliave  a  general  acquaintance  with  these  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge;  but  he  must  recollect  that  no w-a- days 
such  general  information  is  not  the  privilege  of  a  few,  and  that 
there  are  many  who  make  each  of  these  objects  the  aim  of 
special  study  and  research.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  print 
matter  that  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  an  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  it  is  indiscreet  to  publish  speculations  that  are 
contrary  to  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  science.  New  facts, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  always  valuable,  and  a  little  previous 
communication  with  competent  advisers  would  enable  au¬ 
thors  to  ascertain  what  to  retain  out  of  the  miscellaneous  ob¬ 
servations  that  may  have  been  gathered  into  their  note-books. 
This  volume  would  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  omission 
of  some  of  the  historical  details,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
observations  in  natural  history  and  geology  that  are  scattered 
plentifully  through  its  pages.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
earlier  chapters,  where  the  author  s  course  lies  for  the  most  part 
through  a  district  well  known  both  to  men  of  science  and  to 
ordinary  tourists.  Linnseus  was  overpowered  with  admnation 
when,  on  Putney  Heath,  he  first  saw  the  gorse  in  full  bloom ; 
but  if  he  were  now  to  publish  a  tour  in  Britain,  lie  would  not 
think  it  expedient  to  record  every  furze-bush  that  he  passed  m 
his  route;  and  Mr.  King  need  not  have  increased  the  bulk  ot 
his  really  interesting  book  by  commemorating  the  discovery  ot 
common  alpine  plants,  such  as  Cistopteris  frctgi lis,  a  fern  not  i are 
in  our  billy  districts,  and  universal  throughout  the  Alps  and  on 
all  the  bigb  mountains  of  Europe — extending,  indeed,  across  the 
Atlantic  even  to  tlie  Andes  of  Chili.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  must 
begin  to  fear  that  he  lias  lived  in  vain  when  be  finds  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  some  pretensions  to  scientific  knowledge  describing  with 
calm  assurance  the  “awful  crash”  which  ensued  when  the  granite 
of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  other  central  Alps  was  thrust  through 
the  overlying  strata  to  the  height  of  15,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
with  the  satisfactory  addition  that  such  convulsions  were  common 
occurrences  during  the  earlier  history  of  our  planet. 

Travellers  must  sometimes  be  led  into  error  by  the  incorrect 
information  which  they  receive ;  and  it  commonly  happens  in 
the  Alps  that  guides  well  acquainted  with  tlieir  own  district  are 
quite  astray  as  to  the  names  and  position  oi  distant  mountains. 
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We  have  noted  not  a  few  manifest  topographical  errors  in 
Mr.  King’s  book,  some  of  them,  indeed,  surprising  on  the  part 
of  a  generally  well-informed  writer.  A  glance  at  his  own  map 
would  assure  him  that  the  Mont  Combin  is  not  seen  over  the 
Col  de  Ferret  from  the  summit  of  the  Mont  de  Saxe ;  and  it  is  a 
still  more  elementary  proposition  that  the  waters  of  the  Po  do 
not  “  wash  the  palaces  of  Venice.” 

Mr.  King’s  account  of  the  various  incidents  of  his  somewhat 
adventurous  tour  is  lively  and  unaffected,  and  affords  very 
pleasant  reading ;  but  he  is  deficient  in  one  great  desideratum — 
that  of  describing  localities  in  a  clear  and  vivid  manner — in  this 
respect  being  far  less  successful  than  Mr.  Wills,  whose  inte¬ 
resting  little  book,  Wanderings  through  the  High  Alps,  has  gone 
through  a  second  edition  this  year.  Writers  should  recollect 
that  they  do  not  address  those  who  have  gone  over  the  same 
ground,  and  merely  require  to  have  their  recollections  revived 
by  an  occasional  touch  ;  but  that  their  art  consists  in  presenting 
a  picture  as  complete  and  intelligible  as  possible  to  persons  who 
have  not  seen  the  original. 

Speaking  of  pictures,  we  must  say  that  the  illustrations  con¬ 
tained  in  this  volume  have  disappointed  us.  Mr.  King,  unmindful 
of  the  lessons  of  Ituskin,  is  not  free  from  the  general  tendency 
to  exaggerate  in  his  sketches  the  steepness  of  rocks  and  snow- 
slopes.  Several  of  them  are,  indeed,  very  incorrect,  having  been 
apparently  completed  from  memory.  The  execution  of  the 
plates  is  cold  and  hard,  recalling  rather  the  grinmess  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  highlands  than  the  soft  and  warm  foregrounds  of  the 
Piedmontese  valleys,  so  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  eternul 
snows  of  the  peaks  that  inclose  them. 


I'  B  A  G  M  E  X  T  ARY  REMAINS  OF  SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY* 

THE  brother  and  biographer  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  lately 
-L  come  into  possession  of  a  considerable  mass  of  his  correspon¬ 
dence,  along  with  note-books  and  scattered  fragments  of  prose  and 
verse.  Dr.  Davy  rightly  deems  it  his  duty  to  preserve,  by  pub¬ 
lication,  these  records  of  his  eminent  relative,  which,  though  they 
add  nothing  to  the  fame,  will  help  to  complete  the  personal  his¬ 
tory  of  one  whose  name  must  remain  conspicuous  in  the  annals 
of  science.  Save  among  those  whose  recollections  go  back  to  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century,  this  volume  will  not,  however,  excite 
any  very  lively  interest.  The  men  of  our  age  are  too  busy,  too  full 
of  the  living  present,  to  care  much  for  those,  even  among  its  best 
benefactors,  whose  work  is  concluded,  and  who  have  ceased  to 
influence  directly  their  thoughts  or  their  outward  condition.  And 
herein  we  may  note  a  distinction  between  the  fame  of  discoverers 
in  physical  science  and  that  of  men,  perhaps  much  inferior  in  in¬ 
tellectual  power,  w  ho  apply  themselves  to  literature,  or  to  specu¬ 
lation  in  morals  or  philosophy.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  results 
of  scientific  discovery  are  certain  and  permanent— the  firm  foun¬ 
dations  upon  which  future  inquirers  are  to  build — does  the  indi¬ 
vidual  character  of  the  original  w  orkman  become  less  important 
and  less  interesting  to  posterity.  But  he  who  seeks  to  mould  the 
opinions  of  men  on  points  of  belief— still  more,  he  who  appeals 
to  the  imagination  in  works  in  which  the  thought  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  are  inseparably'  united — remains,  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
hold  any  influence  whatever,  an  object  of  individual  interest.  In 
the  first  case,  the  fame  of  the  man  survives  in  his  work.  Future 
ages  are  no  way  concerned  in  his  character,  his  feelings,  or  his 
beliefs.  Not  so  in  the  second  case.  The  man  is  always  more  or 
less  in  view,  and  while  we  care  about  his  work,  we  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  himself.  "W  e  would  give  all  possible  biographies 
of  men  of  science,  from  Archimedes  downwards,  for  one  veracious 
life  of  Plato.  It  is  true  that  Davy  had  many  of  the  natural  gifts 
that  go  to  make  an  eminent  literary  man,  but  not  even  the 
partiality  of  friendship  could  regard  his  two  literary  works, 
Salmonia  and  Consolations  in  Travel,  as  titles  to  permanent 
fame.  His  place  remains  amongst  the  foremost  pioneers  of 
scientific  progress  in  our  century,  and  therein  lies  his  claim  to 
the  gratitude  and  reverence  of  posterity. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  much  remains  to  be  said,  of  the 
share  that  circumstance  and  innate  natural  power  respectively 
hold  in  the  works  of  eminent  men,  and  Davy’s  career  may  supply 
arguments  to  those  who  attribute  the  greatest  weight  either  to 
the  one  or  the  other.  Highly  gifted  as  he  was,  he  would 
probably  have  done  far  less  for  the  world  had  he  been  less 
fortunate  in  the  time  when  his  career  commenced.  Lavoisier  and 
Volta  had  separately  unfolded  the  principles  of  chemical  and 
elec  trical  science ;  the  moment  was  come  for  linking  together 
these  two  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  genius  of  Davy 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Of  thousands  who  were  alike  within 
reach  of  the  goal,  he  alone  attained  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
doubted  whether,  with  his  lively  imagination  and  keen  sense  of 
enjoyment  from  various  sources,  Daw  would  have  devoted  him- 
selt  to  scientific  research,  had  not  “the  condition  of  chemical 
science  at  that  time  so  plainly  proclaimed  the  want  of  an  original 
and  powerful  mind  to  follow  in  the  track  wherein  Lavoisier  had 
been  cut  down  by  the  guillotine. 

We  cannot  say  that  this  volume  fulfils  one  of  the  engagements 
contained  in  the  preface,  by  communicating  any  material  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  Davy  s  views  of  science  and  the  methods  of  ad¬ 


vancing  it;  but  it  tends  to  confirm  our  persuasion  of  a  truth,  once 
regarded  as  a  paradox — that  there  is  no  department  of  thought  in 
winch  the  aid  of  a  powerful  imagination  is  more  required  for  pro¬ 
gress  than  the  pursuit  of  physical  science.  Davy  himself  was 
perhaps  of  a  different  opinion,  and  seems  to  have  piqued  himself 
on  Ins  close  subserviency  to  fact,  as  shown  by  experiment— for- 
getting  that  the  appeal  to  fact  cannot  take  place  until  the  question 
to  be  decided  is  nrst  clearly  conceived,  and  that  the  new  conception, 
destined  when  verified  by  experiment  to  be  called  a  scientific  dis- 
ou'  ei?’-  n°k  ^?y  facts,  but  by  the  governed  imagination, 

ilie  chief  interest  of  this  book  to  the  general  reader  rests  in  the 
letters  now  first  published,  some  of  which,  perhaps,  for  the  reason 
already  suggested,  will  be  read  with  more  curiosity  than  those  of 
Davy  himself.  this  remark  applies  especially  to  Coleridge’s 
correspondence.  J  here  is,  indeed,  little  remarkable  in  the  way 
of  opinion  or  speculation,  but  much  to  showr  the  w’armth  of  re¬ 
gal  d  between  the  two  friends,  both  men  of  genius,  but  in  many 
respects  singularly  opposed  and  contrasted  in  character. 

I)r.  Davy  has  shown  throughout  this  volume,  as  well  as  in  his 
Biography,  an  extreme  degree  of  susceptibility  to  the  charge 
made  against  Sir  Humphry,  of  showing  forgetfulness  or  neglect 
of  old  friends  after  his  celebrity  had  secured  for  him  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  fortune  and  social  position.  Tenderness  for  the  memory 
of  such  a  brother  is  just  and  natural,  but  it  seems  to  us  that, 
w  lnle  it  is  proved  by  all  who  knew  him  well  that  Davy’s  nature 
was  highly  amiable  and  affectionate,  it  is  probable — nay,  almost 
certain  that,  like  every  man  in  similar  circumstances,  and  like 
very  many  with  less  pressing  engagements  and  inducements,  he 
must  have  given  some  ground  for  complaint  on  this  score.  Who 
that  leads  a  busy  life  in  London  does  not  know  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  choose  a  few  among  the  many  oc¬ 
casions  and  inducements  forspending  time  in  society,  and,  above 
all,  to  avoid  the  admission  of  chance  visitors.  The  country  friend, 
whom  in  all  sincerity  one  “hoped  to  see  in  town,”  comes  at  a 
time  when  engagements  are  already  too  numerous,  and  is  inevi¬ 
tably  disgusted  at  the  short  and  hurried  greeting  that  he  receives. 
It  would  be  an  especial  benefit  to  all  dwellers  in  this  metropolis 
—chiefly  to  members  of  Parliament,  distinguished  authors,  and, 
generally,  to  those  whose  time  is  not  worthless — if  some  po¬ 
pular  writer  would  explain  to  the  rest  of  mankind  the  true 
conditions  of  human  existence  in  London,  and  so  save  a  world 
of  disappointment,  soreness,  muttered  complaint,  and  unjust 
reproach.  It  is  true  that  each  particular  man  would  admit  the 
full  force  of  the  lesson  as  applied  to  others,  but  might  very 
likely  fail  to  see  the  application  in  his  own  case.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  so  desirable  to  instil  some  juster  notions  on  this  head, 
that  we  wish  the  attempt  were  fairly  made.  It  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  it  is  either  reasonable  or  desirable  that  men 
of  talent  should  be  restricted  to  the  society  of  those  with  whom 
they  happen  to  have  contracted  intimacy  in  early  life.  Some¬ 
thing  is  due,  and  something  should  be  given,  to  the  claims  of 
friendship  ;  but  something,  also,  from  the  limited  time  that  such 
men  can  afford,  should  be  reserved  for  intercourse  with  others 
who,  by  intellect  and  position,  influence  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  age.  It  is  good  for  men  to  escape  now  and  then  from 
the  over-partiality  of  friends,  and  to  encounter  in  the  even  field 
of  general  society  those  whose  ability  and  influence  can  fairly 
weigh  with  their  own. 

Dr.  Davy  has  alluded  delicately  to  the  not  quite  fortunate 
condition  of  Davy’s  married  life.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  the 
proof  that,  although  by  no  fault  of  his  the  warmth  of  mutual 
attachment  was  cooled,  feelings  of  strong  regard  on  liis  side,  and 
of  admiration  on  the  part  of  Lady  Davy,  survived  to  the  last. 
Lxtiemely  curious  and  interesting  is  the  last  letter  dictated  by 
Davy  to  his  wife,  when,  as  he  believed,  belay  upon  his  deathbed  in 
Borne,  in  the  spring  of  1829.  After  calmly  announcing  his  con¬ 
dition,  and  expressing  a  natural  solicitude  about  his  latest 
writings,  he  proceeds  to  express  patriotic  satisfaction  at  the  event 
of  that  year,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Eoman  Catholics.  Then, 
seemingly  turning  his  mind  to  business,  he  hopes  that  she  will 
find  his  horses  fat  and  in  good  condition,  and  enters  into  a  variety 
of  details  from  which  all  trace  of  feeling  or  emotion  is  carefully 
excluded.  To  a  nature  so  affectionate  as  his,  it  must,  at  such  a 
time,  have  cost  an  effort  to  suppress  all  allusion  to  the  cheerless¬ 
ness  of  his  latter  years,  uusolaced  by  female  tenderness  and 
affection;  but,  save  in  a  slight  and  remote  allusion  contained 
in  an  earlier  letter  to  his  brother,  no  complaint  appears  to 
have  ever  flowed  from  his  pen. 

He  left  a  blank  in  the  scientific  society  of  England  which  has 
scarcely  yet  been  filled  up ;  for,  though  the  age  lias  not  been 
wanting  in  eminent  men,  so  happy  a  combination  of  genius  with 
social  qualities,  and  with  favourable  accidents  of  fortune  and 
position,  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  single  mortal. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “Saturday  Keview”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies 


may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 
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(t  EXAMINATIONS  by  Rev.  J.  BAINES,  M.  A.  Oxou. 

Address,  Rev.  J.  Baines,  S,  John’s,  1IaverBtock-h.il,  N.W. - 

r.1HF  citrate"  of  a  parish  pleasantly  SITUATED 

i  HNEAB  THE  SOUTH  COAST  a .Married 1  Man  and  experienced  m  Tuition 
V  For  Terms  aud  Full  Particulars,  address  Rev.  T.  A.,  Post-ofl^hi1£lhnrst,  aK. 

"/CONSUMPTION  HOSPITAL,  BR0MPT0N.— All  the  Wards 

(  ]  a«  now  open. Additional  FUNDS  are  earnestly  SOLICITED  A  large  number 
of  Out-patients  are  daily  teen  by  the  Physicians.  PHILIP  R  1SE,  Hotk — ec. — 


/CTVTT  SERVICE  OF  INDIA.— EXTENSION  OF  THE 

C  LIMITS  OF  AGE -Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  than  I'land  less 

be  admitted  as  Candidates  at  the  Examination  o  y> •  is  iimjtcd  to  the  next 

t0  thC 

Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commission,  Dean  6-yard,  Westminster, 

Civil  Service  Commission,  9th  December,  1858. - - - - - - 

J.  &  it1* 

the  Hall,  Sixpence. 

Tickets  to  be  had  at  337,  Strand. - - - - - - — — 

WOMEN  AND  WATCHWORK. — J.  BENNETT,  65,  Gheapside, 

invites  irispeetion  of  some  Gold  Watches,  the  movements  of  which  are  entirely 
luarantced,  by  Bennett,  (15,  Cheapsidc. 


-.j  —  — -  ■ _ '  _  -  - - - 

ThTuSTMaS  HAMPERS,  containing  One  Dozen  Sherry,  One 

)  nizin  Madeira  One  Dozen  Port,  including  buttles  and  hamper,  delivered  free  to 
anV P^ilway  Station ' in  England  or  Scotland  price  £3  10s.; :  Halt  Hampers ,  £1 Mta. 

16  Nf>rthnmberland-strect,  Strand,  W.C.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

PLATE  AND 


( 

any 


M 


APPIN’S 


which  his  salary  ceased  The  five  children  are  eMaeiy  P  in  order  t0  supply 

2 1,  Claremont-square,  New-road. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — - — 

ETROPOLITAN  CONVALESCENT  INSTITUTION. 

asylum,  walton-on-tiiames. 

FresUcnt-Ws  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Chairman — Colonel  F.  PAULI. 

“e;S  ”o.K  .hoi  toSiS  S U  O  mu.  m.r«  lla  .to  - 

B A  N  K  0F 

Deposits  made  by  Special  Agreement,  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  andpJ“£R  M0UEIS0N,  Managing  Director. 

Forms  for  opening  Accounts  sent  free  on  application. _  ... - 

n  N  T)  O  N  LIFE  ASSOCIATION, 

°81  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.-INST1TUTED  1S0G. 

President— CHARLES  FRANKS  Esq 
Vice-President — JOHN  BENJAMIN  HLA1H,  Lsq. 

TRUSTEES. 

Francis  H.  Mitchell,  Esq.  I  Alfred  Head,  Esq. 

Robert  Haubury,  Esq. 

The  Society  has  paid  in  claims  more  than  .  a’aoo’ooo 

And  has  policies  now  in  force  amounting  to  .  v’fiso’ooo 

For  the  payment  of  which  it  possesses  a  capital  exceeding...... . ■ivs’ooo 

And  a  gross  income  from  premiums  and  interest  of  more  than....  325,000 
Assurances  may  be  effected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  the  same  life. 
The  Society  has  no  agents  and  allows  no  commission.^  D0CKERj  Seerelary_ 

TY  ATENT  DERRICK  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

PAiL  OFFICES — 27,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

Capital  £100,000.  In  Two  Thousand  Shares  of  £50  each. 

traA  ^malfFMoaUn-berrick  built  for  the  requirements  of  the  Thames  and  employed 

UoSXnS 

.u,..  .  -  o~. 

ta  b°; 

ElOpeTSonApphcatfon!  and  the  remainder  by  Calls  of  £10  each,  at  intervals  of 

Prospectuses,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices 

of  the  Company.  G.  J.  SHARP,  See. 

27,  Cornhill,  London,  L.C 


ELECTRO-SILVER 
TABLE  CUTLERY. 


U^Wansmitted^hrect'from'their  Manufactory,  Q^ebjUsVcVleky'Wobks, Sheffield, 

Fiddl  c  a  a  a  u  itttr  o  i  jiiv 

Pattern. 

£  s.  d. 

1  10  0 
1  IB  0 
17  0 
1  7  0 
0  10  0 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


12  Table  Forks,  best  quality 
12  Table  Spoons, 

12  Dessert  Forks 
12  Dessert  Spoons 
12  Tea  Spoons 
2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Gravy  Spoon 
4  Salt  Spoons  (gilt  bowls) 

1  Mustard  Spoon  do. 

1  Pair  Sugar  Tongs  do. 

1  Pair  Fish  Carvers  do. 

1  Butter  Knife  do. 

1  Soup  Ladle  do. 

6  Egg  Spoons  (gilt)  do. 


0  8  0 


0  7 
0  0 


1 

0  3 
1  0 
0  3 
0  12  0 
0  10  0 


Double 

King 

8 

Lily 

Thread. 

Pa 

iter 

n. 

Pattern. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

cl. 

2 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

2 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 
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0 

2 

14 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

14 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

13 
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0 

10 

6 

0 

11 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1 

18 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

17 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1 

1 

0 

15 

16 

G 

17 

13 

6 

21  4 

6 

Any  Article  can  be  had  separately  at  the  tame  Prices. 

One  Set  of  4  Corner  Dishes  (forming  8  Dishes)  £8  8s. ; 

F*uii-Size^ea  and°Coffee™«vice,£^lOs.  A  Costly  Book  of  Engravings,  with  prices 
attached,  sent  per  post  on  receipt  of  12  stamps.  0rdi 

Quality. 

Two  Dozen  Full-Size  Table  Knives,  Ivory  ) 

Handles  . ■•••• . ** 

U  Doz.  Full  Size  Cheese  ditto  . 

One  Pair  Regular  Meat  Carvers  .  „ 

One  Pair  Extra-Sized  ditto .  “  , 

One  Pair  Poultry  Carvers  .  n  q  o 

One  Steel  for  Sharpening  .  u 

Complete  Service  . £4  16  0 

Messrs.  Mappin’s  Tub'®  ^u^a  leeure 

blades,  being  then- own  Sheffieid  ma  urt^  ^  and  the  difference  in  price  is 

occasioned  soleiyVby'thedsuperior  quality  and  thickness  of  the  Ivory  Handles. 

MAPPIN  BROTHERS,  67  and  68,  King  Wilham-strert,  Ctty,  London, 

Manufactory.  Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  SheffiHd^ - 


2  4  0 
14  0 
0  7  6 


Medium 

Best 

Quality. 

Quality. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

u. 

3 

6 

0 

4 

12 

0 

1 

14 

6 
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11 
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0 

11 

0 

0 

15 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

16 

6 

0 

11 

0 

0 

15 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

18 

6 

9 

16 

6 

c^noTETY  for  the  ENCOURAGEMENT  of  the  FINE  ARTS. 

§  President — The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  CARLISLE ,  K.G. 

bQUAKL  »  .  ,  a  T7;(ri,f  nreciselv  The  proceedings  will  tciminatc  with 

James-s-street,  and  Messrs.  Co^  a^Co,  ^Ncw  Bujug^ 
21b,  Savilc-row,  W.  By  Order,  WM,  HOLL,  Hon,  bee, 


No.  5,  LUDGATE  HILL. 

TAORERT  ROUGH  manufactures  the  BEST  FURNITURE  at 

R0 the  most  MODERATE  PRICES.  Estimates  given,  and  Designs  made  free  of 
charge. 


ALLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  IMPERIAL  PINTS.  . 
t t a PRINGTON  PARKER  and  CO.  are  now  deliverinsr  the 

tnhnttlM  also  in  casks  of  IS  gallons  and  upwards,  by 

’  HARRINGTON  PARKER  and  CO.,  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants, 

5-1,  Pall  Mall,  London. 


MaTTvISEY  Twenty-four  Shillings  per  Dozen,  Cash. 

This  delicious  Wine  may  be  obtained  at  the  above  extraordinary  low  price 

from  the  ^P^RINGTON  PARKER  and  CO.,  6}-,  Pail  Mail,  London,  SAY. 


1ATTRE  BRANDY  16s.  per  Gallon. — PALL  or  BROWN  EAU- 

filiSSS-SSSSSSS 

1  Henby  Brett  and  Co.,  Old  Furmval  s  Distillery,  Holborn. 


NS0PHISTICATED  GENEVA,  of  the  true  Juniper  flavour, 

SSbsKasswsss 

and  case  included.  Price  Currents  (free)  by  post. 

Henby  Bkett  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival's  Distillery,  Holborn. _ . 


WINES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Denman  INTRODUCER  OP’  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

pm,T  CHERRY  &c.  20s.  per  dozen.  Bottles  included.  A  Pint  Sample 
•  cli  for  24  stamps.  Wine  in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway  station  m  England. 
Ul  EXCELSIOR  Bit  ANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  oils,  per  dozen.  ( 
Terms  Cash  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  Ban 
of  London/’  Price-lists,  with  Dr.  Hassall’s  analysis,  forwarded  on  application. 

James  L.  Denman,  65,  Fenchurch-street  (corner  of  Railway-place),  London. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  WINE  MERCHANT,  SPECIALLY  APPOINTED  SINCE 

MAY,  1840. 

FAMES  MARKWELL— Cellars,  35  to  40,  and  45,  Albemarle- 

fe  .s^sss; iSsS'sSS 

ol^ontilh,' Vtao^di'^^tof^mOTUIUuio^Offir^lh^rc^lclucj  MmiraniTla^Lmi^wor^s 

sparkling  and  Dry  Catawba  Amermra  Pe  Yankee’ Bitters.  Bottled  Stock  for 
whisky ;  and  Sole  Agent  tor  tiwc^tauteyrnW^  ces  veu  fo„ 
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KAMPTU1ICON, 

T  w  E  vN  f  Wn  E  L  A  S  T  1  C  FLOOR  CLOTH, 

L  t111™?.'1 wffr.  D£rable>  Ornamental.  Price  4s.  and  4s.  6d.  per  square 
LONDON  EC 1,1,0 AK’  Cocoa'nut  ilbre  Manufacturer,  42,  LUDGATE  HILL, 

S  MiBTMAK™RnMfW  IMPOSSIBLE,  -prize  medal 

kJ  SHIRT  MAKLRS.— Dost  hhirts  from  9s.;  Flannel  Shirts  and  Vest,  from  11s 
Premises?  shrUUk-~J*  Bbie  and  Co*>  ^  Conduit-street,  W.-Manufactory  on  the 


jgCOTT  ABIE’S  CHRISTMAS  TARTANS, 
NEW  LINSEY  WOOLSEYS, 

ARE  NOW  ON  VIEW.  PATTERNS  FORWARDED  FREE. 

THE  ROYAL  TARTAN  WAREHOUSE,  LONDON 
_ REGENT  STREET,  Corner  of  VIGO  STREET. 


IV  *iC  S  NEW  REGIS  T  E  R  ED  PALETO  T 

Nicoti/fSnriiin»l°P,wI?nt?fe*  Y?101*  secu.red  such  general  popularity  to  Messrs, 
o  *^°LL  6  ordinal  Paletot ;  that  is  to  say,  as  it  avoids  giving  to  the  wearer  an  outre 

?n  OT  o^oef  door^S1Seei^D,  **•  °thciK’  CQn  USC  [t  duri,lS  morninS  and  afternoon 
a  morn  irolir  ^  ?ec°ndly,  there  is  an  absence  of  unnecessary  seams,  thus  securing 

enhanced  bv  the°annVv  t”d  er?at  savin7  m  wear;  tho  lattcr  advantage  is  considerably 
effectirg  whieh  fs  pPaPtemed  °f  “  I,ecu,ulr  and  «  stitched  binding,  the  mode  ot 

D  Nico°LL°n4thie,fiNnoV  R?<?J®TpERED  I>ALF-T0T  a'°»e  be  had  -of  H.  J.  and 
-  *  JNICQLL»  H3.  and  120,  Regent  Street;  and  22,  Cornhill. 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  FOR  YOUTH,  &c. 

IT  JRanH,APr.'rnTCOIJ'r^.recommencl  for  nn  OUTSIDE  COAT 

M*he  CAPEASinT°s,?hahd-  PAT!;NF  CAPP.  PALETOT,  and  for  ORDINARY 
caPE  SUIT,  such  being  well  adapted  for  Young  Gentlemen,  on  account  of 
exhibitmg  considerable  ccQnQmy  wuh  general  excellence.  Gentlemen  at  Eton  Harrow 
inchestcr,  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  waited  on  by  appointment  ’  \  great 
Roy^™fmathnrdatf°r  ^  Ki,ted  °r  '^’.dand  Costume,  as  wombf^ 

_ ^  a k wick  HorsF,  112  and  144,  Regent  Street. 

FOR  LADIES. 

■M-ICOLL’S  PATENT  HIGHLAND  CLOAIv 

Is  a  combination  of  utility,  elegance,  and  comfort.  No  Lady  having  seen  or 
Used  such  in  travelling,  for  morning  wear  or  for  covering  full  dress,  would  wiflingly  be 
Camieh.e°Honi11 1  sI°,^ewl,at  resembtes  the  old  Spanish  Roquclaire,  and  lias  an  JLfstie 
Jrafu,  10  °  -  ls.n,?.t  ei™bersome  or  heavy,  and  measures  from  12  to  16  yards 

round  the  outer  edge  falling  in  graceful  folds  from  the  shoulders;  but  by  a  mechanical 
^.tr„1Va„nCu  (s.uch,be,nff“  l'a>d  of  the  Patent)  the  wearer  can  instantly  form  semi- 
sleeve*,  and  thus  leave  the  arms  at  liberty  :  at  the  same  time  the  Cloak  can  be  made 

rfTeiltS  °,r,final  6haP°*  The  materials  chiefly  used  for  travelling 
art  the  soft  neutral-coloured  shower-proof  Woollen  Cloths  manufactured  by  this  firm 
snd  f»rHhie?r0menia<^e,  ot,I^r  materials  are  provided.  The  price  will  he  Two  Guineas 
?”d  a  Ij  lur  eachS>oak;  but  W‘R>  the  Mdcanique  and  a  lined  Hood,  a  few  sliillings 
Jo-  In  oharged.  This  department  is  attended  to  by  Cutters,  who  prepare  Mantles 
»f  *  !  J1"1115’  'Vi  '  },e  v0,t:  *'  ar>  or  t'loth  Jackets,  cither  for  in  or  out-door  use.  These 
at  all  tunes— hke  this  1  irm  s  Riding  Habit— are  in  good  taste,  and  fit  well.  Female 
a“nts  !na>'  als0  be  st,t,.n  for  Pantalons  des  Dames  a  Cheval,  partially  composed  of 

to  nfth.  reas7e  ‘S  rc,W,lrfd-  the  Patent  Highland  Cloak  can  be  sent  at  once 

to  an>  part  of  the  Country,  and  is  thus  well  adapted  for  a  gift. 

H.  J.  and  D,  Nicoll,  Warwick  House,  142  and  144,  Regent  Street,  London. 

M  I  £  0  L  L’  s  PATENT  CAPE  PALETO  T 

A?  ,  °VYS  ,he,  following  desideratum  :-The  Cape  descends  from  the  front  part  of 
!be  .  b  a  ders  a"d  forms  a  species  of  sleeve  for  each  arm ;  botli  are  at  perfect  freedom 
having  to  pass  through  enlarged  apertures  in  the  side  or  body  of  the  Paletot :  these 

'nfMh h°n'C|Vf ri a,re .'  “  I  c?v<Ted  >>y  the  Cape,  which  docs  not  appear  at  the  back 
part  of  the  Paletot,  but  only  in  the  front,  and  thus  serves  to  form  hanging  sleeves  at 
‘l1,®  ®ai?e  tirae  concealing  the  hands  when  placed  in  the  pockets.  The  garment  is 
»,hrim0S  convenient  and  graceful  in  appearance,  and  can  in  London  alone  be 
had  of  II.  J.  and  D,  Nicoi.l,  111,  116, 118,  and  120,  Regent  Street;  and  22.  CoRwniLL. 

CAUTION.— In  consequence  of  many  impudent  attemptsTo 
deceive  the  public,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  all  Messrs.  NICOLL'S  Manu- 
laetures  may  be  distinguished  by  a  trade  mark,  consisting  of  a  silk  label  attached  to 
each  specimen.  To  copy  this  is  fraud,  and  may  he  thus  detected  :  if  the  garment  is 

L  th'I  r  ed’  V‘ie  aba  '“I  ,a  b,lack  (Hound,  With  the  firm's  name  and  address  woven 
12..,  dncqnard  loom  in  gold-coloured  silk  ;  it  the  garment  is  light-coloured,  the  label 
a  flrlfmo  ,Jab  ground,  and  red  letters.  Each  garment  is  marked  in  plain  figures,  at 
a  fixed  moderate  price,  and  is  of  the  best  materials.  b 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL  have  recognised  Agents  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Colonies,  and  any  mformntion  forwarded  through  them  will  he  thank¬ 
fully  acknowledged  or  paid  for,  so  that  the  same  may  lead  to  the  prosecution  of  any 
person  copying  their  trade  mark,  or  making  an  unfair  use  of  their  name ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  calculated  to  mislead. 

(Signed)  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL, 

_ _ _  REGENT  STREET  and  CORNIIILL,  London. 

1*^9  REGENT  STRE  E  T  W 

v  ,  ^TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  Nobility  and  Gentry’ 
Naval,  Military,  and  Clerical  Tailor  and  Outfitter.  3  3 

132,  Regent  Street,  W,,  William  Clark,  from  If,  J.  and  D.  Nicole. 


WHO  WILL  PAY  THE  CHINESE  INDEMNITY* 

tot  ba  abk>  “  t^ynowtre; 

aad  CWoe  in  the 

T'hE,  ^^A.wTnG-ROOM  TEA~at  4s.  2d.  per  lb 

4~.wi,r1iX“rtrA1r 1 "M“  *°  ■» 

STRACHAN  AND  CO. 

Dealers  in  Fine  Tea, 

26,  Cornhill,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange. 
CHRISTMAS,  1858. 

M EimmmPcPfIi!vinlt,e  attention  to  their  ELEGANT  STOCK 

ROOMS,  67  and  68,  Kin/willilm-ftreet.^ndon.'’0^  n°'V  °n  V’eW  #t  lhC‘r  SU0W 
12  Ivory-handle  Silver-plated  Fish-eating  Knives  (in  Mahogany 

Case)  .  £4,  2  0 

12  Pairs  Ivory-handle  Silver-plated  Desserts  (in  Case)  .  4  0  0 

Lady's  Travelling  Toilet  Bag . 2  l"  0 

W”‘  Tea  and  Coffee  Service,  Electro  Siiver-piate'd .  6  4  0 

?“k  Velvet  Case,  containing  Four  Pairs  finest  Scissors .  15  0 

Lady^s  Morocco  Scent-case,  with  Silver-capped  Bottles ...  .  10  0 

Lady  s  Rosewood  full  size  Dressing  Case,  completely  fitted  with 

Bottles,  Cutlery,  Brushes,  &e.  &c .  4  0  0 

Gentleman’s  solid  Leather  Dressing  Case,  fitted”!!!....”!....]"...  10  0 

Gentleman  s  solid  Leather  Dressing  Case,  more  completely  fitted  2  2  0 

A  Set  of  Three  Papier  Machd  Tea  Trays . i  n  o 

12^  tamps  B°0l<  E,,graVin^-  wdb  Prices  attached,  forwarded  by  Post,  on  receipt  of 

AIAPPIN  BROl  HERS,  67  and  68,  King  William-street,  London  • 
Manufactory;  Queen's  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 


E 

the 


E  T,  W. 

Professional  and 


1  Q  9  REGENT  S  T  R 

NEW  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  for 
Commercial  Public,  Clerical,  Legal,  and  Court  Robe  Maker. 

132,  Regent  Street,  W„  William  Clare,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll. 

1  REGENT  ST  R  E  E  T,  W. 

4VILLIAM  CLARK,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL 
The  ^ON-REGISTERED  PERMISTIO  CLOTH  PALETOT;  the  cloth  used  for 
this  graceful  garment  being  made  from  the  Llama  and  Astracan  Wools,  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  Llama  cloth,  being  finer  and  stronger,  witli  a  permanent 
finish,  retaining  all  the  softness  ot  the  Llama,  it  is  an  article  of  clothing  that  illustrates 
both  in  material  and  design,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  garment  ol  the  season  the 
prevailing  and  growing  taste  amongst  the  well-dressing  part  of  the  public  for  chaste- 
ness  and  simplicity  ot  style  in  dress.  It  is  made  only  in  dark,  fine  cloths,  or  in  dark 
colours  slightly  mixed  with  a  lighter  shade:  some  of  these  plain  colours  are  of 
distinctly  novel  tints,  and  the  few  sprinklings  of  mixtures  added  in  others  to  these 
original  shades,  produce  a  variety  quite  sufficient  to  give  ample  choice  without  impair- 
mg  in  the  slightest  degree  the  character  required  for  a  quiet  and  gentlemanly  garment 
Two  of  these  latter  are  especially  adapted  for  Frock  Coats  for  clergymen,  one  of 
them  is  so  dark  as  not  to  be  easily  detected  from  black,  but  affording  more  durability 
for  wear  than  can  be  produced  in  plain  black.  The  other  is  a  little  lighter,  and  while 

cdher  rpdefprofessionaTpSetdts!*  C°a‘“’  ^  a'S°  8UitabIe  fbr  ck'ri(-'aI  a"d 

Wm.  Clark  has  also  a  very  strong  fabric  of  fine  Doeskin,  in  exactly  the  same 
colourings,  for  trousers,  and  which  is  more  durable  than  ordinary  cloth,  in  plain  colours 
or  mixtures;  the  price  is  alike  for  the  Paletots,  Morning,  or  Frock  Coats,  42s  and 
the  Trousers,  21s.;  Lounging,  Travelling,  or  Business  Suits,  made  from  the  Patent 
finished  Cotswold  Angolas,  at  60s.;  Waterproof  Capes  and  Overcoats,  of  every  de¬ 
scription  and  novelty  in  material,  from  21s.  Full  dress  Evening  Suits  Black 
Dress  Coat  White  Vest,  and  Black  Trousers,  complete  for  75s  ;  ^vory^ “ot’l  “  a  tide  of 
Dress  equally  moderate  in  cost.  Ladies'  Riding  Habits,  in  Waterproof  Tweeds  or 
Melton  Cloths,  for  Morning  wear,  60s.;  Do.  do.  in  Superfine  cloth,  £5  to  £7  7s. 

William  Clash,  Naval,  Military,  and  Clerical  Tailor  and  Rohe  Maker' 
_  132,  Repent  Street.  W.  ’ 

1  ‘A  9  It  E  G  E  N  T  iTT"  R  E  E  T  W 

A  tf  w,  WILLIAM  CLARK'S  CLERICAL  SUITS  at  84s.  ’ 

Made  from  the  permanent  finished  Cloth,  that  will  neither  spot  nor  shrink  rierleal 
Gowns  and  Surplices  equally  moderate  in  cost.  v-iencai 

William  Clark,  Clerical  Tailor,  132,  Regent  Street,  W. 


POMFORT  AND  WARMTH  IN  BED.  —  THE  PATENT 

liVt  1  LU'  U  D01YN  fiyiLT,  manufactured  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  combines 
lightness  with  warmth ;  it  is  easily  cleaned,  and  can  be  used  either  instead  of  blankets 
or  as  a  counterpane,  price  from  30s. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  maybe  had  gratis,  ami  free  hv  port  It  contaiim 
upwards  of  400  Illustrations  of  his  'illimitcd  Stock  of  Electro  and  Sheffield  Plate 
Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  goods.  Dish  Covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes 
Stoves,  FemRi-S'  Marble  Chimney-pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Urns 
and  Kettles  Tea  Trays  Clocks,  ’1  able  Cutlery,  Baths,  and  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron 
a  id  Brass  Bedsteads,  liedthng,  Bed  Hangings,  &c.  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans 
ol  the  Sixteen  large  Show  Rooms,  at  39,  Oxford-street,  W. ;  ],  1a„  2,  and  3  Newman- 
street;  and  4,  5,  and  G,  Perry’s-plaee,  London.— Established  1820. 

l^AFFAELLE’S  CARTOONS  AT  HAMPTON  COURT.— 

pALDESI  and  MONrECCHI  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  been 
lC,rp.1-  ,tL-r  1°  'ake  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  CARTOONS  by 

KA1  FAEI.LE  at  HAMI  IO.\  COURT.  The  Photographs  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Dominic  Colnaghi  and  Co.,  Pall-Mall  East,  publishers  to  Her  Majesty. 
Largest  size,  41  inches  by  28  inches,  varying  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  Car- 
toons;  price  Fourteen  Guineas  the  set  of  seven,  or  Two  and  a-half  Guineas  separately. 
Middle  size,  29  inches  by  18  inches;  price  Seven  Guineas  the  set,  or  £1  5s.  separately. 
Small  s^e,  14  inches  by  9  inches;  price  35s.  the  set, .or  6s.  separately.  Messrs.  Calde’si 
and  Montcechi  have  also  photographed  some  of  the  most  interesting  heads  and  fr-urcs 
ill  the  Cartoons,  tor  the  use  of  those  who  may  wish  to  study  the  forms  of  Raffaelle  in 
detail.  1  hese  amount  to  about  thirty-five  in  number.  Size  of  the  studies— 18  inches 
by  15  inches ;  price  6s.  each  to  subscribers  for  the  series,  or  7s.  separately.  Extra 
study  Our  Lord  and  Peter,  in  tho  Miraculous  Draught,  size  30  inches  by  30  inches 
price  One  Guinea.  J  * 

and  Reproductions  taken  daily  at  the  Photographic  Studio,  13  and  14, 
Pall-Mall  East,  S.W.,  and  38,  Porchester-terraee,  Bayswater,  W. 

WUIHU,™  /NH  VISITING  CARDS  ENGRAVED  AND 

PRIN  rtD,  by  first-class  workmen,  at  LIMBIRD'S,  344,  STRAND,  opposite 
waierloo-bridge.  Wedding  Stationery,  Heraldic  Engraving,  Die-sinking,  and  Plates 
lor  Marking  Linen,  Books,  &c.— Limhird's,  344,  Strand,  W.C. 

NO  CHARGE  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  AND 

ENVELOPES  WITH  ARMS,  CREST,  OR  INITIALS.— RODRIGUES' 
Superior  Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note  full  size 
5  quires  for  6d. ;  Thick  Ditto,  6  quires  for  Is.;  Superfine  Foolscap,  9s.  per  ream-  Sermon 
I  aper,  4s.  6d.  per  ream;  Mack-bordered  Note,  6s.  per  ream;  Black-bordered  Envelopes 

engraved,  and  100  Cards  printed  for  4s.  6d! 
WEDDING  CARDS,  Enamelled  Envelopes  stamped  in  Silver;  “At  Homes,"  and 
Breaktast  Invitations,  in  the  latest  fashion. — Observe — at  HENRY  RODRIGUES' 
42,  Piccadilly,  two  doors  from  Sackvillc-strcet.  * 

Dlt.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Or  dev  of  Leopold  of  Belc/iuiii) 

IGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL 

JLi  prescribed,  in  consequence  of  its  vast  superiority  over  every  other  kind  as  the 
safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  COUGHS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

RICKETS,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


Opinion  of  A.  B.  GRANVILLE,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Author  of  “  The  Spas  of  Germany,"  “  On  Sudden  Death,"  Ipc.  tpc. 

"Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dn.  de  Jongh's  Oil  produces  the  desired  effect  in  a 
shorter  time  than  others,  and  that  it  docs  not  cause  the  nausea  and  indigestion  too 
olten  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oils.” 

Sold  only  in  Imtebial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.j  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts  9s  capsuled 
and  labelled  with  Da.  de  Jongh's  signature,  without  which  none’can  possidly 
be  genuine,  by  many  respectable  Chemists. 

sole  agents, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

P  A  U-  T  I  0  N  TO  I  N  V^Ti7  I  1> 

\J  Frequent  discreditable  attempts  being  made  by  some  Chemists  and  Druggists 
when  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  applied  for,  to  intrusively  recommend’ 
or  surreptitiously  substitute,  from  obviously  interested  motives,  a  Pale  Yellow  or 
Coarse  Brown  preparation,  cither  totally  inert  or  seriously  pernicious,  purchasers  are 
earnestly  recommended,  whenever  difficulty  exists  in  obtaining  Dr.  de  Jongh's  genuine 
and  pure  Oil,  to  apply  direct  to  his  soic  agents,  ANSAR,  HARFORD  and  CO 
77,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  '* 

KEA1ING  8  COUGH  LOZENGES. — A  Safe  and  Certain 

Remedy  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  and  other  Affections  of  the  Throat  and 
Chest.  In  Incipient  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  Wintkh  Cough  they  are  unfailing 
Being  free  from  every  hurtful  ingredient,  they  may  be  taken  by  the  most  delicate’ 
female  or  the  youngest  child;  while  the  Public  Speaker  will  find  them  invaluable 
Sold  m  Boxes,  Is.  1  JcL,  and  Tins,  2s.9d„  4s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each,  by  Thomas 
Keating,  Chemist,  &c.,  79,  St.  Paul’s-ehurchyard,  London.  Retail  by  all  Druggists  &c 


Dlt.  H.  JAMES,  the  retired  Physician,  discovered  while  in  the 

East  Indies,  a  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds  and 
General  Debility.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only  child,  a  daughter 
was  given  up  to  die.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well.  Desirous  of 
honefitting  his  fellow  creatures,  he  will  send  post  free,  to  those  who  wish  it,  the  recipe 
containing  full  directions  for  making  and  successfully  using  this  remedy,  on  their 
remitting  him  six  postage  stamps.— Address,  0.  P.  Bkown,  14,  Cecil-street,  Strand 
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/GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY— Elementary  Collections  / 

(  T  which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  can  l 

bThad  at  2  of  10,  20,  50,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  Tennant,  Mineralogist  to  Her  € 

i  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  T.  Hewitt  Ivey,  M.A.,  Rrofessor 

V  of  Comparative  Grammar,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Junior  School,  m  University 
allege.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  8s. 

London  :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street.  - - - 

^Mr  Thwwawt  give*s  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  - _ 

i  SHORT  LATIN  GRAMMAR  for  Schools.  By  T.  H.  Key, 

\  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

London  :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. 

Hydraulic  and  other  Presses,  and  every  modern  improvement  in  f  ' 

This  day,  in  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  cloth, 

nHE  FOSTER-BROTHERS;  being  the  History  of  the  School 
and  College  Life  of  Two  Y’oung  Men. 

Arthur  Hall.  Virtue,  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row. 

A  Specimen  Book  of  Types,  and  information  for  authors,  sent  on  application,  by 
Richard  Barrett,  13,  Mark-lane,  London. 

This  day,  8vo,  Is.,  post  free, 

a  LETTER  TO  MR.  -BRIGHT  ON  HIS  PLAN  FOR 

\  TURNING  THE  ENGLISH  MONARCHY  INTO  A  DEMOCRACY,  from 

Lenry  Drummond.  T, 

London  :  Bosworth  and  Harrison,  21o,  Regent-street. 

Now  ready, 

TIE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  PATENT  PLAYING  CARDS. 

\  f  Floral  Tartan,  and  Gold  Backs,  for  the  Present  Season. 

LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  ITNL  ART  DRAWING  PENCILS 

1  )  —Manufactured  on  a  new  principle;  firm  in  point,  rich  111  coloui,  and  easy  o 
prflQiirft  A  good  Pencil  at  a  moderate  price.  - - - » 

Just  published,  in  One  thick  Volume,  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

TOPICS  FOR  INDIAN  STATESMEN.  By  John  Bruce 

X  Norton,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law,  Madras. 

“One  of  the  most  valuable  mines  of  condensed  information  yet  opened  to  the 
lublic.” — Leader.  rICHabdson  Brothers,  23,  Coruliill,  E.C. 

Just  published, 

t'vF  t  A  RUE  AND  CO.’S  IMPROVED  INDELIBLE  RED 

I)  LETTER  DIARY  AND  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1859,-Three  Sues  for  the 
packet  in  Velvet.  Russia,  Morocco,  and  other  Cases. 

Now  ready,  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  ls.  6d. ;  or,  bound  in  limp  calf,  3s.  6d. 

Q UNSHINE  IN  SICKNESS.  By  the  Author  of  “Pictures  of 

lO  the  Heavens.” 

CONTENTS: — 

Sunshine  in  Sickness.  1  The  Sunshine  of  Chanty. 

Spiritual  Sunshine.  I  The  Sunshine  of  Intellect. 

The  Sunshine  of  AtTection.  The  Sunshine  of  Nature. 

The  Sunshine  of  Contentment.  , 

The  Sunshine  of  Sympathy.  Gleams  through  the  Clouds. 

London  •  J.  and  C.  Mozley,  6,  Paternoster-row. 

Tvp  tT  mjE~AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARY  AND 

1  )  IMPROVED  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1859.— For  the  Desk  and  Counting 
Hiiusp  •  sire  7?  bv  ii  inches.  Price  6s.  half-bound  cloth  and  vegetable  parchment. 

TAE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  CALENDAR  AND 

1  /  VLMANACK  1859. — Two  sizes,  for  the  Card  Case  or  Pocket  Book. 

TAE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  ILLUMINATED  CARD 

TVE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  SHEET 

1  1  ALMANACK  1859.— Printed  in  Three  Colours ;  size,  201  by  161  inches. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE,”  &c. 

Second  Edition,  Demy  ISmo,  price  ls. ;  cloth,  ls.  6d. 

T  H  E  CHRISTMAS  MUMMERS. 

London  :  J.  and  C.  Mozley,  6,  Paternoster-row. 

AD  DISCOUNT  IN  THE  SHILLING  OFF  MUSIC. 

4:  i>ost  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  S.  and  T  GILBERT,  4,  Copthall- 
hnildimrs.  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C.  Copy  the  address. 

Fcap.  8 vo,  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

]\/TY  THREE  AUNTS  :  or,  Lowminster.  By  the  Author  of 
1VJL  “Long,  Long  Ago.” 

By  the  same  Author,  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

“LONG,’  LONG  AG  0.’’  An  Autobiography. 

London  :  J.  and  C.  Mozley,  6,  Paternoster-row. 

WTRY  CONTINUE  TO  PAY  EULL  PRICE?  Twopence 

VV  Discount  in  the  Shilling  off  all  Books,  Magazines,  Maps,  Prints,  &c.  The  rate 
of  postage  is  2d.  for  each  lib  Buyers  will  find  it  a  saving  in  the  cost  eve" 
pajang  the  postage  or  carriage.  A  %  order  sent  carriage  free  to  ail  pai  ts  of  th 
United  Kingdom.  Town  orders,  5s.  and  upwards,  sent  free.  S.  and  T.  GILBLR  l, 

GRATIS,  AND  POST  FREE  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE 

1  T  UNITED  KINGDOM.  A  NEW  CATALOGUE,  containing  6000  Volumes  of 
New  and  Popular  Books,  with  the  published  price  affixed  to i  each;  from  which i  a 
Discount  of  Twopence  in  the  Shilling  is  allowed,  fa.  and  T.  GILBERT,  4,  Copthall 
buildings  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C.  Copy  the  address. 

N.  13. —All  warranted  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  full 
vrice  were  paid.  • - 

CHURCH  POETRY. 

Fourth  Edition,  Demy  18mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  morocco,  6s. 

pHURCH  POETRY;  or,  Christian  Thoughts  in  Old  and 

\j  Modern  Verse.  With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Demy  ISmo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth ;  morocco,  5s. 

DAYS  AND  SEASONS;  or,  Church  Poetry  for  the  lear. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Eleventh  Edition,  ISmo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  6s. 

LYRA  APOSTOLIC  A. 

London :  J.  and  C.  Mozley,  6,  Paternoster-row. 

GILBERT’S  WELL  ARRANGED  BOOK  SHOW  BOOM, 

\  T-  containing  an  assortment  of  3000  Volumes  suitable  for  Christmas,  New  Year 
AVcddin"  Birthday  Gifts,  and  School  Prizes.  Each  book  is  marked  m  plain  figures 
the  published  price,  from  which  a  Discount  of  Twopence  in  the  Shilling  ls 

All  warranted  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  precisely  the  same  as  if  lull  price  weie 
paid  A  List  of  a  Small  Selection  (150)  to  indicate  its  character  sent  post  free  to  all 
applicants  S.  and  T.  GILBERT,  Free-Trade  Booksellers,  4,  toptliall-buildings,  back 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.0.  Copy  the  address. 

In  Demy  18mo,  ls. ;  cloth,  ls.  6d. 

1VOYAL  ROSE-BUDS;  or,  Historical  Sketches  of  Illustrious 

XV  Cluldien.  London .  j  and  c  .mozley,  6,  Paternoster-row. 

fA  HEAP  BOOKS.— Surplus  Copies  of  Charlotte  Brontes  Life— 

l  J  George  Stephenson’s  Life— Boutell's  Manual  of  Archeology— Dr  Livingstone  s 
Africa — Several  Volumes  of  Bohn's  Standard  Libra, -y-and  many  other  books,  are 
now  ON  SALE  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Catalogues  sent 
nnst  free  —Bull’s  Library,  19.  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W. 

A  New  Edition,  cloth,  red  edges,  price  2s. ;  calf,  3s.  6d. ;  morocco,  5s. 

THE  PSALTER :  or,  Psalms  of  David.  With  the  Canticles, 

1  pointed  for  Chanting.  By  Robert  Janes,  Organist  of  Ely  Cathedral. 

Sewed,  price  2d.,  or  14s.  per  100, 

THE  CANTICLES,  WITH  THE  GREGORIAN  CHANTS, 

AND  A  CATECHISM  ON  CHANTING. 

London  :  J.  and  C.  Mozley,  6,  Paternoster-row ; 

J  Misters  and  Co..  78,  New  Bond-street;  J.  A.  Novello,  Dean-street,  Soho. 

rnHE  AQUARIUM.  —  LLOYD’S  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST, 

JL  128  Pages,  and  88  Cuts,  for  14  Stamps. 

W  Alfred  Lloyd,  Portland-road,  London,  W. 

This  day  is  published,  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

f\  bv  A  Beauchamp  Northcote,  F.C.S.,  Demonstrator  to  the  Processor  of 
Chemistry  at’ Oxford ;  late  Senior  Assistant  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  London : 
and  Arthur  H.  Church,  F.C.S.,  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  late  Assistant  to 

Professor  Brodie.  _  „  _  . 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 

TYTEW  SERIES  OF  BOOKS  FOR  SERVANTS.  By  the  Author 

1  of  “  Stories  and  Lessons  on  tlie  Catechism,  &c.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Jackson,  Vicar  of  Heathfield,  Sussex. 

Demy  18mo,  sewed,  6d.  each ;  or,  cloth  limp,  8d. 

1.  EMILY  THE  NURSEMAID  ;  or,  with  Good  Will  doing 

Service. 

2.  EMILY  IN  HER  NEW  PLACE. 

3.  THE  UNDER-HOUSEMAID  ;  or,  the  Discipline  of  Daily 
Duties 

4.  THE  UNDER-HOUSEMAID,  AND  ANN,  HER  FELLOW- 

Servant.  _  _ 

5.  GRAVE  AND  GAY  ;  or,  Ellen  and  Leah.  I  art  1. 

6.  GRAVE  AND  GAY  :  or,  Ellen  and  Leah.  Part  II. 

London  •  J.  and  C.  Mozley,  6,  Paternoster-row. 

Now  ready,  32  pages  8vo,  sewed,  price  6d. 

T1ROPOSAL  FOR  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  A  NEW 

P  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  BY  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.  Will  he 
sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  six  stamps. 

Trubneb  and  Co,  60,  Paternoster-row,  London. 

MESSRS  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  their  numerous i  Subscribers, 
have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  will  issue  in  December  rHE  1 .  IRST 
VOLUME  (comprising  letters  A  to  J,  lOOo  pp.,  Imperial  8vo,  price  18s.  to  bub 
scribers.  21s.  to  Non-subscribers)  of  _ _ 

CRITICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

l  J  AND  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  AUTHORS,  Living  and  Deceased,  from  the 
Earliest  Accounts  to  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Containing 'thirty-one 
Thousand  Biographies  and  Literary  Notices.  With  an  Index  of  Subject  Matter.  By 

^  Tlufsecond'vohnne  (Letter  K  to  Z,  likewise  exceeding  1000  pp.),  which  is  m  a  very 
forward  state  (being  stereotyped  as  far  as  the  Letter  S),  will  complete  the  work,  and 
be  published,  with  a  most  elaborate  Index  of  Subject  Matter,  in  the  Autumn  of  18a9, 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  First  Volume.  .  •  18c7 

The  above  important  work  was  originally  announced  to  be  published  in  1857, 

1  Vol  Imperial  8vo,  of  about  1500  pages,  and  the  first  appeal  to  the  public  on  its  behalf 
was  simmllv  successful.  The  delay  in  the  publication  seems  to  have  caused  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  among  the  patrons  of  the  work,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  feehng 
p-ivp  wav  to  one  of  lively  satisfaction  when  the  first  hall  of  it  is  examined,  me 
exnectations  raised  by  the  mere  announcement  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  Authoi 
an^Publishers'to  spare  no  expense  or  trouble  to  Wng  the  work  to  the  greatest  state 
of  perfection;  and  although  stereotyped  to  the  letter  Hat  the  time  muehnew 

nounced  that  portion  has  been  entirely  revised,  partly  re-wiitten,  and  so  muen  new 
matter  introduced,  that  the  subscribers  will  now  receive  above  2000  paBes,  at  no 

Prospectuses  and  Specimens  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Tbubmeb  and  Co.,  60,  Patemoster-row,  London. 

Now  ready  thick  Post  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel,  and  Woodcuts, 
extra  cloth,  price  10s.  Od. 

A  UTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  JOHN  BROWN  OF  CAMBRIDGE: 

/\  Sixty  Years’ Gleanings  from  Life's  Harvest.  A  Genuine  Autobiography.  By  John 

Brown,  Proprietor  of  the  University  Billiard  Rooms,  Cambridge. 

“  We  have  not  met  with  a  more  amusing,  nor  a  more  wholesome  and  genuine  hook 
than  Mr.  Brown’s  Autobiography.”— Saturday  Review. 

Willis  and  Sotheran,  136,  Strand,  London  ;  J.  Palmer,  Cambridge. 

CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  VALUABLE  WORK  EVER  PRODUCED! 
TMCTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION.  Threepence 

1)  Monthly  To  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts.  Part  I.  published  Nov.  1st. 
Thirty-two  pages  of  letter-press,  beautifully  printed.  Maps,  Engravings,  Prizes. 
A  Number  sent  post  free  for  Three  Stamps. 

T.nmltin  ■  S  0  Beeton.  18,  Bouverie-street,  E.C. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

MOSHEIM’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

8vo,  cloth,  8s. 

1\/TOSHEIM’S  INSTITUTES  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL 

VI  ITTSTORY  Ancient  and  Modern.  A  New  and  Literal  Translation  from  the 
original  Latin  with  copious  additional  Notes,  original  and  selected,  by  James 
Murdock  D.D.  Revised,  and  Supplementary  Notes  added  by  James  Seaton 
B„,„  nn  London  •  William  Tegs  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

This  day,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

T)  L  E  A  S  U  R  E. 

Y  By  Nicholas  Michell,  Author  of  “Ruins  of  Many  Lands,  ;&e. 

«*  He  brings  amazing  knowledge  and  taste  to  control  an  eager  unagmation.  With 
the  sDirit  of  Byron,  he  combines  the  carefulness  of  Gray.  Critic. 

“  Here  is  diversity  enough  to  satisfy  the  wildest  craving  for  variety.  Leader. 

“  This  volume  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  many  readers,  and  must  become  a  well- 

k"“  Mr. ^Michell  has,  by  universal  consent,  taken  rank  among  the  first  poets  of  our 

day.  william  Tegg  and  Co.,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside. 

Just  published,  Tenth  Edition,  price  ls. 

rAN  THE  LOSS  OF  TEETH.  And  as  now  restored  by  the 

1  /  NFW  PATENT  SYSTEM  OF  SELF-ADHESION,  WITHOUT  SPRINGS 
WIRES  OR  LIGATURES,  and  also  without  extracting  any  Teeth  or  Roots,  or  any 
nainful  operation ;  the  result  of  twenty  years’  practice,  by  Thomas  Howard,  Surgeon 
Dentist  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  invention  is  of  importance  tc 
many  persons  and  those  interested  in  it  should  read  this  Treatise.— Simpkin  and 
Marshall,  and  all  Booksellers;  or  sent  free  by  Post,  by  Mr.  Howard,  17,  Geoige 
street,  Hanover-square. 
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FRESH  COPIES  OF  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 

NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

ARE  ADDED  TO 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY 

AS  FREELY  AS  SUBSCRIBERS  MAY  REQUIRE  THEM. 


Memoirs  of  William  Bcckford. 

Carlyle’s  Friedrich  the  Second. 

Life  of  Thomas  Uwins,  It.  A. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  by  Miss  Freer. 
Life  of  Henry  S.  Polehampton. 
Southey’s  Wesley.  A  New  Edition. 
Sandford’s  Historical  Studies. 

Buckle’s  Civilization  in  England. 

Life  of  George  Stephenson/ 

Wiseman’s  Recollections  of  the  Popes. 
Guizot’s  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time. 
Memoir  and  Remains  of  It.  A.  Vaughan. 
Remains  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

Day  by  Day  at  Lucknow,  by  Mrs.  Case. 
DTstria’s  Reformation  in  Switzerland. 
Brialmont’s  Life  of  Wellington. 

Memoir  of  Thomas  Seddon. 

Macknight’s  Life  and  Times  of  Burke. 
Carter’s  Life  of  Bishop  Armstrong. 
Memoirs  of  Madame  Rachel. 


Ellis’s  Visits  to  Madagascar. 

The  Two  Sicilies,  by  Julia  Kavanagk. 
King’s  Italian  Valleys  of  the  Alps. 
Smyth’s  Ascent  of  Tenerifife. 

Moll  hausen’s  Central  America. 

Life  in  Stamboul,  by  Mrs.  Hornby. 
Sleeman’s  Journey  through  Oude. 
White’s  Month  in  Yorkshire. 
Atkinson’s  Travels  in  Siberia. 
Peloponnesus,  by  W.  G.  Clark. 
Forester’s  Travels  in  Corsica. 

The  Oxonian  in  Thelemarken. 
Anderson’s  Explorations  in  Africa. 
Domcnech’s  Adventures  in  Texas. 
Letters  from  China,  by  G.  W.  Cooke. 
A  Journey  due  North,  by  G.  A.  Sala. 


Tom  Brown’s  School  Days. 

Ursula,  a  Tale  of  Country  Life. 

The  Laird  of  Nor] aw. 

Phantastes,  by  George  Macdonald. 
My  Escape  from  Oude. 

The  Virginians.  Vol.  I. 

One-and-Twenty. - Maud  Bingloy. 

Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter. 

Trust  and  Trial,  by  Mary  Howitt. 
Every  Man  his  Own  Trumpeter. 
Eric,  by  F.  W.  Farrar. 

For  and  Against. - An  Old  Debt. 

The  Ladies  of  Bever  Hollow. 
Stephan  Langton,  by  M.  F.  Tuppcr. 
Friends  at  their  own  Firesides. 
Orphans,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Year  after  Year. - Days  of  Old. 

Gordon  of  Dr.ncairn. 

Ruth  and  her  Friends. 


Scouring  of  the  White  Horse. 

Scrope's  Geology  of  Central  France. 
Robertson’s  Lectures  and  Addresses. 
Sermons,  by  F.  W.  Robertson. 

De  Quinccy’s  Works. 

Porter’s  Lectures  on  Prophecy. 
Heraldry,  by  Ellen  J.  Millington. 
Williams’s  Chemical  Manipulations. 
Muller’s  Literature  of  Greece. 

Essays,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Brown. 

A  Woman’s  Thoughts  about  Women. 
One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

England  and  India,  by’ B.  W.  Noel. 
Salmon  Casts  and  Stray  Shots. 

Life  in  a  Moravian  Settlement. 

Ellis’s  Religion  in  Common  Life. 
Lectures  on  Plants,  by  E.  Twining. 
Mangel’s  Limits  of  Religious  Thought. 
German  Translations,  by  T.  Carlyle. 
Andromeda,  by  Charles  Kingsley. 
Letters  from  India,  by  Dr.  Duff. 
M’Cosh’s  Typical  Forms  in  Creation. 
Education  of  Character,  by  Mrs.  Eliis. 
Intellectual  Education,  by  E.  Shirreff. 
Ubicini’s  Letters  on  Turkey. 

The  Butterfly  Vivarium. 

Guthrie’s  Inheritance  of  the  Saints. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Life  of  the  Countess  do  Bonneval. 

A  Lady’s  Diary,  kept  at  Lucknow. 

Wellington’s  Indian  Despatches. 

Hue’s  Christianity  in  China. 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  Kane. 

Life  of  Linnaeus,  by  Miss  Bright-well. 

Life  of  M.  A.  Sehimmelpenninck. 

Rees’s  Siege  of  Lucknow. 

Lord  Hastings’s  Private  Journal. 

Memoir  of  David  C.  Gibson. 

Hazlitt’s  History  of  Venice. 

Robertson’s  History  of  the  Church. 

Memoirs  of  Colonel  Mountain. 

Christoffel’s  Life  of  Zwingli. 

Major  Chambers’s  Recollections. 

Harford’s  Life  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  Prussia. 

Russell’s  Life  of  Cardinal  Messofanti. 

Mus‘ oil’s  History  of  the  Waldenses. 
Ravvlinson’s  Herodotus. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Northern  Europe,  by  Bayard  Taylor. 

Dufferin’s  Letters  from  High  Latitudes. 

The  American  in  Japan. 

Calderwpod's  CafFrea  and  Caffre  Missions. 
Beeton's  Five  Years  in  Mauritius. 

Walmsley’s  Sketches  of  Algeria. 

Williams’s  Fiji  and  the  Fijians. 

Farley’s  Residence  in  Syria. 

Livingstone’s  Researches  in  Africa. 

Letters  from  Spain,  by  J.  L.  Adolphus. 

Barclay’s  Residence  in  Jerusalem. 

Unprotected  Females  in  Norway. 

Wilson's  Spas  of  Germany. 

Von  Tempsky’s  Travels  in  Mexico. 

St.  John’s  Sub-Alpine  Kingdom. 

Robinson's  Later  Riblical  Researches. 

FICTION. 

Violet  Bank  and  its  Inmates. 

The  Heirs  of  Clievelelgh. 

Tlie  Mill  in  the  Valley. 

Below  tlie  Surlace,  by  Sir  A.  H.  Elton. 

Mignonette. - My  Lady. 

Paved  with  Gold,  liy  A.  Mayhcw. 

Two  Hearts,  by  Mrs.  Grey. 

Addle,  by  Julia  Kavanagh. 

The  Two  Mottoes. - Hanworth. 

The  Ministry  of  Life. 

Maiden  Sisters. - Dauntless. 

Carlyle’s  Wilhelm  Moister.  New  Edition. 

Maud  Skillicorne’s  Penance. 

The  Year  Nine,  a  Tale  of  Tyrol. 

Cousin  Harry,  by  Mrs.  Grey. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life. 

Christian  Gellert,  by  B.  Auerbach. 

Magdalen  Statlord. - Rita. 

Tlie  Moors  and  the  Fens. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gailenga’s  Country  Life  in  Piedmont. 

Ogilvie’s  Master-Builder’s  Plan. 

Essays,  by  George  Brimley. 

Buckland’s  Geology.  New  Edition. 

Sea-Side  Studies,  by  G.  II.  Lewes. 

Wheweil’s  Novum  Organon. 

Court  Fools,  by  Dr.  Doran. 

Wbcwell  on  Scientific  ideas. 

The  Earthworm  and  the  Housefly. 

Sermons,  by  John  Caird. 

Geikie’s  Story  of  a  Boulder. 

Jones’s  Aquarian  Naturalist. 

Gladstone’s  Studies  on  Homer. 

Miller’s  Rambles  of  a  Geologist. 

The  Forest  of  Dean,  by  H.  G.  Nieholls. 

Blake’s  Continental  Galleries. 

Bacon’s  Essays,  edited  by  Whately. 

Essays,  by  Walter  Ilagebot. 

Metcalfe’s  German  Literature. 

Essays,  by  Herbert  Spencer. 

Omphalos,  by  P.  H.  Gosse. 

Gothic  Architecture,  by  G.  G.  Scott. 

Poems,  by  Henry  Cecil. 

Simmonds’s  Curiosities  of  Food. 

Sundays,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Thurstan’s  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

Descriptive  Essays,  by  Sir  F.  B.  Head. 


Memoirs  of  tlie  Rev.  George  Wagner, 
Massey's  History  of  England. 

Memoirs  of  the  Duke  St.  Simon.  * 
Biographical  Essays,  by  A.  Hayward. 
Memoirs  of  Bdranger. 

Fronde’s  History  of  England. 

Memoirs  of  Port-Royal.  New  Edition. 
Muirhead’s  Life  of  James  Watt. 
Rotton’s  Siege  of  Delhi. 

Reynolds  and  his  Works. 

Napier’s  Life  of  General  Napier. 
Stoughton’s  Ages  of  Christendom. 
Smith’s  Student’s  Gibbon. 

Memoirs  of  Admiral  Symonds. 

Arago’s  Lives  of  Scientific  Men. 
Strickland’s  Queens  of  Scotland. 
Edwards’s  Indian  Rebellion. 

Gubbins’s  Residence  at  Lucknow. 
Forster’s  Biographical  Essays. 

Our  Veterans  of  1854. 


Bunhury’s  Travels  in  Northern  Europe. 
Stirling’s  Letters  from  the  Slave  States. 
Drayson’s  Sporting  Scenes  in  Africa. 

A  Timely,  Retreat  (from  Meerut). 
Forbes’s  Sight-Seeing  in  Germany. 
Porter’s  Handbook  for  Palestine. 
Seymour’s  Travels  in  Russia. 

Olmsted’s  Journey  through  Texas. 
Pardoe’s  Pilgrimages  in  Paris. 

The  Land  of  Promise,  by  H.  Bonar. 
White’s  Holiday  in  Saxony. 

Kidder’s  Travels  in  Brazil. 

HinchlifT’s  Visit  to  the  High  Alps. 
Winter’s  Visit  to  liurmah. 

Shooter’s  Kafirs  of  Natal. 

Barth's  Travels  in  Central  Africa. 


Tlie  Interpreter,  a  Tale  of  the  War. 
The  Lady  of  Glynnc. 

N orth wode  Priory. 

Eva  Desmond. - Doctor  Thorne. 

Which?  by  Owen  Varra. 

Two  Years  Ago,  by  Charles  Kingsley. 
Dynevor  Terrace,  by  MBs  Yonge. 

Guy  Livingstone. - Checkmate. 

The  Professor,  by  Currer  Bell, 
lliverston,  by  G.  M.  Craik. 
ilassan,  by  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray. 
Thorndale,  by  William  Smith. 

The  Athclings,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

A  Woman’s  Story,  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

Nothing  New - Fellow  Travellers. 

Barchcstcr  Towers. 

The  Good  Old  Times - Quits  ! 

Westward  Ho !  A  New  Edition. 


De  Pontes’s  Poetry  of  Germany. 

Essays,  by  David  Masson. 

Kerr’s  Student’s  Blackstonc. 

Essays,  by  Sir  John  Herschol. 

Labarte’s  Handbook  of  the  Arts. 

Essays,  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
Conybcare  and  Howson’s  St.  Paul. 
Christian  Life  in  Song. 

Buckland’s  Natural  History. 

RaniBay  on  Christian  Character. 
Wildliowers,  by  Lady  Wilkinson. 
Martineau’s  Studies  of  Christianity. 
Locke  and  Sydenham,  by  Dr.  J.  Brown. 
Thornbury’s  Jacobite  Songs. 

Candlish’s  Life  in  a  Risen  Saviour. 
Gavazzi’s  Last  Four  Popes. 

Blunt's  Plain  Sermons. 

Miller’s  Testimony  of  the  Rocks. 
Bowring’s  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam. 
Poems,  by  Adelaide  Proctor. 

Boswell’s  Letters  to  Temple. 
Anniversaries,  by  T.  If.  Gill. 

Walpole’s  Letters. 

Gleig's  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Aytoun’s  Ballads  of  Scotland. 

Shall  and  Will,  by  Sir  E.  Head. 


The  widest  possible  circulation  continues  to  be  given  to  every  woric  of  acknowledged  merit  or  general  interest  in 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY,  TRAVEL,  and  the  Higher  class  of  FICTION. 
THE  PRESENT  RATE  OF  INCREASE  EXCEEDS  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  VOLUMES  PER  ANNUM. 

SINGLE  SUBSCRIPTION-ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

Country  Subscription  Iwo  Guineas  and  upwards,  according  to  tlie  Number  of  Volumes  required. 

Literary  Institutions,  Town  and  Village  Libraries,  and  Book  Societies,  supplied. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  AND  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
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Just  published,  price  3s.  6d. 

STATISTICAL  JOURNAL  for  DECEMBER, 

CONTENTS  : — 


1858. 


1.  Rev.  C.  B.  Robinson  —  Statistics  of 

Prices  in  Snaith,  1508 — 1783. 

2.  Dr.  Strang  —  On  Wages  in  Glasgow, 

1851—58. 

3.  Mr.  Baker— The  Industrial  Economy 

of  Leeds.  , 

4.  Mr.  Newmarch — Recent  History  of  the 
_  Credit  Mobilier. 


5.  Col.  Sykes— On  Indian  Fibres. 

6.  M.  Van  der  Maeren— Progress  of  Free 

Trade  on  the  Continent. 

7.  Mr.  Bracebridge — On  Self-Supporting 

Dispensaries. 

8.  Dr.  Strang— On  the  Sewing-Machine 

in  Glasgow. 

9.  Quarterly  Returns. 


London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.  W.C. _ _ 

UT  o  t  F  I!  JOURNAL  OF  ARCH  JE  0  L  0  S I  • 

Published  Quarterly,  with  Illustrations,  small  4to.  Subscription  12s.  per 

annum.  Be^i:  Arche*  and  Sons.  London:  J.  Russell  Smith. 

Dublin:  Hodges,  Smith,  and  Co.,  and  John  O  Daly. 

CONTENTS  OF  NO  XXIV. 

1.  On  the  Early  Use  of  Aqua-Vita:  in  Ireland. 

2.  The  Ossianic  Age.  „ 

i  t“  SgSSffiSfflS?  a-SHw....  colon,..  Portatlington,  | 

7.  Fairy  Annals  of  Ulster. 

8.  Antiquarian  Notes  and  Queries. 


Just  ready,  price  £1  5s.  cloth ;  morocco,  £1  11s.  6d. ;  best  morocco,  £2  2s., 
the  Fifty-eighth  Edition  of  _ 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR,  in  Imperial  8vo,  printed  with  Red 

Lines  and  Eight  Illuminated  Borders  in  facsimile  from  Medunval  Manuscrip  , 
in  gold  and  colours,  antique  cloth,  bevelled,  with  gilt  edges.  . 

“The  Christian  Year”  is  also  published  in  six  different  sizes,  at  prices  varying  from 
is.  6d  to  Ite.  6d  in  cloth,  ami  is  kept  in  a  variety  of  plain 
prices  varying  from  2s.  to  £3  3s.  It  is  supplied  by  order 
is  usually  kept  in  stock  by  the  principal  booksellers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Oxford  and  London  :  John  Henry  and  James  Parker. _ . — 

8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

npHE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  REAL  PRESENCE.  By  the  Rev. 
J_  E.  B.  Posey,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  late 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  ,  ,  . 

“This  work  contains  in  order  every  passage  in  the  Fathers  bearing  on  ^doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence  down  to  a.b.  451,  including  all  fragments  recently  discovered. 
Printed  for  John  Henry  Parker,  Oxford;  and  377,  Strand,  London. 

Sold  also  by  F.  and  J.  Ritington,  Waterloo-place,  London.  _ 

Nearly  ready,  Second  Edition,  price  3s.  6d. 

N  EUCHARISTIC  AL  ADORATION.  By  the  Rev.  John 


0 


riTHE  FIELD  AY  ILL  COMMENCE  A  NEW  VOLUMF,  ON 

1  JANUARY  1st.— Published  weekly.  Subscription,  0s.  6d.  per  quarter.  .  por  s, 

Pastimes,  Natural  History,  and  all  Country  Pursuits— 340,  Strand,  W.L. - 

NOW  READY. 

TITR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS  ALMANACK.  Price  Gd., 

Demy  8vo/  A  Manual  of  Valuable  Information  for  Professional  and  Amateur 

London :  Cassell,  Petteb,  and  Gilpin,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard;  and  all  Booksellers. 

MAGISTRATES’  COURTS.— Part  V.  of  the  Second  Edition  of 
of  SAUNDERS'  PRACTICE  OF  MAGISTRATES’  COURTS,  with  all  the 
recent  jfrisdS. Al.*  the  Volume  Complete  price  12s.  By  IW 
Recorder  of  Dnrt, month.—  Law  Times  Office,  Wcllington-street  Noith,  StranL — _ — 

HE  CONSOLIDATION  ACTS.— The  Last  Part  of  the  Third 

Edition  of  the  CONSOLIDATION  ACTS,  by  G.  Taylee,  Barnster-aJ-Law  now 
ready,  price  10s.  6d.  Also,  the  Volume  Complete,  comprising  the  Nine  St»tutes,  “d 
Notes  of  the  Seven  Hundred  Cases  decided  upon  them,  price  30s.  cloth,  33s.,  hall  cair, 

34s.  calf— Law  Times  Office,  Wellington-street  North,  Strand. - - 

FOR  PRIZES  AND  PRESENTS.— NOW  READY. 

BEAUTIFUL  POETRY  for  1859.  The  choicest  of  the  Present 

and  the  Past,  superbly  bound  in  green  and  gold  7s  6d.  The  volumes  I.  to  . 
may  still  be  had,  or  the  whole  in  0  Vols.,  price  4os.  bound,  or  33s  plain. 

Critic  Office,  19,  Wcllington-street  North,  Strand,  W.L. _ 

just  ready,  in  1  VoLCrown  8vo, 

T)OPULAR  TALES  FROM  THE  NORSE. 

£  By  George  AVebbe  Dasent,  D.C.L. 

CONTENTS  : — 

Preliminary  Dissertation 


1.  True  and  Untrue. 

2.  Why  the  Sea  is  Salt. 

3.  The  Old  Dame  and  her  Hen. 

4.  Boots  who  Ate  a  Match  with  the  Troll. 

6.  Hacon  Grizzlebeard. 

0.  Boots  who  made  the  Princess  say, 

“  That’s  a  Story." 

7.  The  Giant  who  had  no  Heart  m  his 

Body. 

8.  The  Fox  as  Herdsman. 

9.  The  Master-maid. 

10.  The  Cat  on  the  Dovrefell. 

11.  The  Princess  on  the  Glass  Hill. 

12.  How  one  went  out  to  Woo. 

13.  The  Cock  and  Hen. 

14.  The  Master  Smith. 

15.  Buttercup. 

16.  Taming  the  Shrew. 

17.  Shortshanks. 

18.  Gudbrand  on  the  Hill  Side. 

19.  The  Blue  Belt. 

20.  Why  the  Bear  is  Stumpy-tailed. 
Ebmonston  and  DoirotAS. 


21.  Not  a  Pin  to  Choose  between  Them. 

22.  One’s  own  Children  are  always  Pret- 

tiest. 

23.  The  Three  Princesses  of  Whiteland. 

24  The  Lassie  and  her  Godmother. 

25  The  Three  Aunts. 

26.  Rich  Peter  the  Pedlar. 

27.  Gertrude’s  Bird. 

28.  Boots  and  the  Troll. 

29.  Goosey  Grizzel.  , 

30.  The  Lad  who  went  to  the  North  Wind. 

31.  The  Master  Thief. 

32.  The  Best  Wish. 

33.  The  Three  Billy-Goats  Gruff. 

'34.  Well  Done  and  Ill  Paid. 

35.  East  o’  the  Sun,  and  Vest  o  the 

Moon-  ...  1 

36.  The  Husband  who  was  to  Mind  the 

House. 

37.  Dappiegrim. 

38.  Farmer  Weathersky. 

39.  The  Two  Step-Sisters. 

London  :  Hamilton,  Abams,  and  Co- 


Edinburgh _ _ _ 

Sixth  Edition,  price  Half-a-Crown, 

^  HANDY  BOOK  ON  PROPERTY 


LAW. 


By  Lord  St.  Leonards.  , 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London^ 


a 


CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OF  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS, 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

house  to  l 

Price  3d. ;  Stamped,  4d. 

Office,  16,  Wellington-street  North,  Strand. 


E  T. 


HOUSEHOLD  WORDS.— The  Eighteenth  Volume  is  now 

ready,  price  5s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth.  Conducted  by  Charles  Dickens. 

The  Numbers,  Parts,  and  Volumes  are  always  on  sale. 

Office,  16,  Wellington-street  North,  Strand. _ 

NEW  SCHOOL  PRIZE. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  John  Gilbert,  and  12  Views  of  Schools  5s. 

SCHOOL-DAYS  OF  EMINENT  MEN  ;  with  Sketches  oi  the 

Progress  of  Education.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  .  .  , 

“Tim  idea  is  a  happy  one,  and  its  execution  equally  so.  It  is  a  book  to  interest 

full  and  interesting.”— Notes  and  Queries. 

Kent  and  Co.  (late  Bogue),  Fleet-street. _ _ _ 

"  for  Christmas! 

Now  ready,  with  Engravings,  2s.  6d.  _  . 

HTNTS  FOR  THE  TABLE;  or,  The  Economy  of  Good  Li  ving  : 
with  a  Few  Words  on  Wines.  Containing  One  Thousand  New  Instructions  in 

Coffee— Anecdotes  of  Clubs— National  Dinners— Table  Anecdotes,  &c. 

Kent  and  Co.  (late  Bogue),  Fleet-street.  _ 

NEW  WORK  ON  PAINTING. 

Now  ready,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  price  6s. 

PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED:  including  Fresco,  Oil, 

••  Curiosities  of  London^  ^  ^  ^  Bo?ue))  Fleet-strcet. 


Keble,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hursley. 

Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London:  John  Henry  and  James  Parker. _ 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 

REMEMBER!”  the  Teaching  of  the  English  Church  m  the 

Matter  of  the  Sabbath  Declared  and  Vindicated.  A  Sermon,  preached  before 

tea?  fisw  awaws 

Curate  of  Cogges,  Oxon. 

Oxford  and  London :  John  Henry  and  James  Parker,  - 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  6d.,  qy  post  7d., 

nUDDESDON  COLLEGE.  By  One  who  Knows  it. 

Oxford  and  London:  John  Henry  and  James  Parker. - . 

Price  6d.;  by  post,  7d. 

rnnir  CHURCH  THE  CONVERTER  OF  THE  HEATHEN. 

L  Two  Sermons,  preached  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  at  Mclcombe  Regis,  in  1833.  By  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D. 

Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London  :  John  Henry  and  James  Parker. - . 

Just  published,  price  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

rpHE  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  CROSS  AS  RECORDED  BA 
I  tHF  four  EVANGELISTS.  A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Marys,  in  Oxford, 
befo  JtHh^SsifyVABy  the  Rcv.Coker  Arams!  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College. 

John  Henry  and  James  Parker,  Oxtord;  and  377,  Strand,  London. - . 

Just  published,  in  Two  Vols.  8vo,  price  in  cloth,  20s. 

Cif'RTPTORUM  ECCLESIASTICORUM  OPUSCULA 

S  Prsecipua  Qiucdam  Ricensuit  Notasque  Suas  et  Aliorum.  Addidit  M.  J.  Routh, 

S.T.P.,  Coll.  S.  Madg.,  Oxon  Pneses.  Editio  Tertia. 

Oxford  •  University  Press.  Sold  by  John  Henry  Parker,  Oxford  and  London  : 

and  J.  Garbner,  7,  Paternoster-row,  London. _ ; _ 

Just  published,  price  £1  2s.  in  cloth, 

CYRILLT  ALEXANDRINE  ARCHIEPISCOPI 

S  „  COMMENT  A  RII  IN  LlTCiE  EVANGELIUM  quae  supersunt  Syriace  e 
Manuscciptis  apud  Museum  Britannicum.  Edidit  Robeetus  Payne  Smith,  Bibl.o- 
thccie  BodlcianiE  Hypo-Bibliothecarius.  , 

Oxonii-  Typographeo  Acadcmico.  Sold  by  John  Henry  Parkeb,  Oxford, 

and  377,  Strand  ;  and  Garbner,  7,  Paternostcr-row,  London. _ 

Just  published,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth, 

/CONSIDERATIONS  RESPECTING  A  FUTURE  STATE. 

(  J  Ten  Lectures  originally  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  St  Thomas  Stamforddi.il. 
Bf  the  Rev  lewis  P.  Mercier,  M.A..  Head  Master  of  St.  John's  Foundation  School, 
Walthamstow,  and  Assistant  Morning  Reader  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  London. 

Oxford  and  London:  John  Henry  and  James  Parker. _ 

TTNIVKRSITY  ~OF  OXFORD.  —  Under  the  Statute  “  De 

I  J  Exarainatione  Candidatorum  qui  non  sunt  de  corpore  Universitatis. 

The  Examination  will  commence  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  14th  of  June  18o9 
Junior  and  Senior  candidates  will  be  examined  at  the  same  time;  but  the  Papers  foi 
the  two  Examinations  will  be  different.  ,.  . 

The  REGULATIONS  for  the  YEAR  1859  may  be  now  had,  gratis,  on  application  to 
Messrs.  Parker,  Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London. 

Just  published,  price  2s.  6d.  j  by  post,  2s.  lOd. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  DIVISION  LISTS,  &c.,  for  the 

Examination  held  in  June,  1858. 

Oxford-  Printed  fovthe  Delegates,  at  the  University  Press ;  and  sold  by  John  Henry 
Uxtorct.  muella,ld  j ames  Parker,  Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London. _ 

BY  LEAS  ANT  PAGES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

£  Yoh  1.  (Twenty-third  Thousand),  price  3s.  0d.  The  Six  Volumes  complete,  £1  Is. 

London  :  Houlston  and  Wright. _ 

CHRISTMAS^ PRESENTS  AND  PRIZES. 

T  MASTERS  and  CO.  have  prepared  a  NEW  CATALOGUE 

1  a  for  the  above  purpose,  which  contains  a  full  List  and  description  of  Tales, 
Bio  *ranhv  Allegories,  Poetry,  History,  and  also  small  W  orks  suited  for  reading  aloud 
to  Night  Schoofciasses.  May  be  had  on  application,  or  through  all  Booksellers. 

London :  33,  Aldersgate-street ;  and  78,  New  Bond-street. _ . 


NEW  WORKS. 

THE  PARISH  AND  THE  PRIEST.  Colloquies  on  the  Pastoral 

Care  and  Parochial  Institutions,  of  a  Country  Village.  Price  4s. 

the  Lying-in  Charity.— XI.  Clubs,  Club  Feasts,  and  Harvest  Festivals.— XII.  Pakes, 
and  Village  Anniversaries.  _  ,  ,  . 

London:  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate-street;  and  /3,  New  Bond-stieet. - 

On  December  13th,  price  4s.  6d. 

muTf  CITRATE  OF  CUMBERWORTH,  AND  THE  A  ICAR 
T  OF  ROOST.  Tales  by  the  Author  of  “The  Owlet  of  Owlstonc  Edge,”  “S. 

Antholin  s,  &c.  „  -yfhile  1  touch  the  string, 

Wreathe  my  brows  with  laurel, 

For  the  tale  I  sing 

Has  for  once  a  moral.” — Moors. 

By  the  same  Author,  Third  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

THE  OWLET  OF  OWLSTONE  EDGE. 

London:  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate-street;  and  New  Bond-street. - 


Now  ready, 

DTRFOTORIUM  ANGLICANUM  :  being  a  Manual  of  Directions 

for  the  Right  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  f°r  the  saymg  of  Matms  and 
Evensong,  and  for  the  Decent  and  Orderly  performance  of  all  other  Rites  Functions 
Offices,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  according  to  Ancwnt  Uses 
England.  With  Illustrations.  Edited  by  John  Purchas,  M.A., <■  ?  ’ 

Cambridge ;  Priest  in  the  Diocese  of  Ely.  Price  15s.  in  papei ;  17s. 6d.  vel 
London  •  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate-street ;  and  New  Bond-street. 
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Immediately,  in  2  Vols.  Small  8vo,  12s. 

FKEDERICIv  THE  GREAT  AND  HIS 
MERCHANT. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  Lady  WALLACE. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


Immediately,  in  8vo,  with  Portrait,  &c. 

PASSAGES  FROM  MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By  SYDNEY  LADY  MORGAN. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


This  day,  in  Post  8vo,  with  Portrait  of  Dr.  Doran,  10s.  6d. 

NEW  PICTURES  AND  OLD  PANELS. 

By  Dr.  DORAN, 

Author  of  “  Habits  and  Men,”  Ac. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES, 


VAR 


U  M. 


A  Novel.  Price  10s.  6d. 


L.  BOOTH,  307,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


A  NEW  FORTNIGHTLY  FRENCH  PERIODICAL. 

LE  MAGAZIN  DE  LA  LIBRAIRIE. 

Publie  par  CHARPENTIER. 

Editeur  avec  le  Concours  des  Principaux  £crivains. 

The  First  Number  contains— "  L’Ane  et  le  Ruisseau,”  by  Alfred  de  Musset;  “  L’His- 
tmre  de  la  L.tterature  pendant  la  Revolution,”  by  Geruzez;  “  Cours  de  la  Literature 
Sarnt  ?,Iarc  G,irar,din :  a»<l  “  Une  Ambassade  du  Roi  de  Marx  a  la 
cour  de  Louis  XIV.,  by  Baron  de  Breteuil.  This  Magazine  consists  of  160  hand¬ 
somely  printed  pages  8vo,  is  published  on  the  10th  and  23th  of  every  month  Sub- 

s  r3,  pald  “  advance),  6s.  quarterly;  12s.  half-yearly ;  and  21s.  for  the  twelve 
months.  Prospectus  for  one  Stamp. 


Also, 

UN  DEBAT  SUR  L’INDE  AU  PARLEMENT 
ANGLAIS. 

Par  le  Comte  de  MONTALEMBERT. 

With  Two  additional  Letters  by  the  Author,  8vo,  3s. 


W.  JEFFS,  FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER,  15,  BURLINGTON  ARCADE,  LONDON; 
_ AND  69,  KING’S  ROAD,  BRIGHTON. 

ELEGANT  LITERARY  PRESENT. 

In  Small  4to,  price  21s.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION 

OP  THE 

REV.  WILLIAM  ADAMS’S  SACRED  ALLEGORIES; 

CONTAINING 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  CROSS— THE  DISTANT  HILLS— THE  OLD 
MAN’S  HOME— AND  THE  KING’S  MESSENGERS. 

With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs  by 
C.  W.  Coim,  R.A.;  J.  C.  Hobslev,  A.R.A.;  Samuel  Palmer,  Birket  Foster 
and  George  E.  Hicks. 


RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

Of  whom  may  he  had 

iEDITIOo  of  the  SACAED  ALLEGORIES  (with  Memoir  and  Por- 
trait  ot  the  Author),  price  9s. ;  or  any  of  the  separate  Editions,  as  usual. 


NEW  W ORK  ON  INDIA. 


(f 


Ready  on  the  15th, 

A  GALLOP  TO  THE  ANTIPODES;” 

RETURNING  OVERLAND  THROUGH  INDIA,  &c. 

By  JOHN  SHAW,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S. 

Author  of  “  A  Tramp  to  the  Diggings,”  “  A  Ramble  through  the  United  States  ” 
“  Recollections  of  Travel,”  Ac. 


_  J-  T-  HOPE,  16,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 

The  Second  Edition  is  now  ready,  price  6s.  6d.,  of 

ERIC;  OR,  LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 

A  TALE  OF  ROSLYN  SCHOOL. 

By  FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR, 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

EDINBURGH :  A.  AND  C.  BLACK.  LONDON :  LONGMAN  AND  CO. 


Just  published,  in  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  Cs 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  J.  H.  Bennett  M  D 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  Senior  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh ;  A.  and  C.  Black,  London :  Longman  and  Co. 


Just  ready,  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

POPULAR  TALES  FROM  THE  NORSE. 

By  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 

_ LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


Nearly  ready,  Imperial  Ito, 

THE  MINERAL  KINGDOM. 

By  Dr.  J.  G.  KURR, 

Professor  of  Natural  History  to  the  Polytechnic  Institution  of  Stuttgart. 

With  Chromo-lithographie  Illustrations  of  the  most  important  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Petrifactions. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 

LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


MR.  ISAAC  TAYLOR'S  LAST  WORK. 

In  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

T^Isaac  ^  MIND:  an  Elementary  Book.  By 

_ London  :  Jackson  and  WAtroiin,  18,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. _ 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  6d.  cloth,  limp, 

A  'V'p  TV  SCOPE  AND  PURPOSE ;  or,  a  Brief  Exposition  of 

additions)!"' "b/jo«a£  g!lbkkt  “*  *  Mecha^s’ Institution  (with  subsequent 

_ London:  Jackson  and  W alford,  18.  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 


Now  ready,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

CHRISTIAN  HARP  :  Designed  as  a  Companion  to  “The 

Ac  &Pore‘sn  Sacred  Lyrc’  V'’ John  Sheppard,  Author  of” Thoughts  on  Devotion,” 
Also,  lately  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  1'ORLIGN  SACRED  LYRE:  Metrical  Versions  of 

Picces°US  Poetly’  from  tho  Gorman>  French,  and  Italian,  together  with  the  Original 

_ London:  Jackson  and  Wolford.  18,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

In  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

A  GES  OF  CHRISTENDOM:  BEFORE  THE  REFORMATION. 

il  By  JonN  Stoughton. 

London  :  Jackson  and  Walford,  18,  St,  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

In  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.,  cloth, 

CHOLOGA  AND  THEOLOGY  ;  or,  Psychology  applied  to 

if-  f'Vi  InVutlfLatl0n  0f  Questions  relating  to  Religion,  Natural  Theology,  and 
Revelation.  By  Richard  Alliott,  LL.D. 

_ London:  Jackson  and  Walford,  18,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

In  Feap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  boards, 

OHN  HOWARD :  a  Memoir.  By  Hepworth  Dixon.  A 

Cheap  and  Revised  Edition,  for  general  circulation. 

_ London  :  Jackson  and  Walford,  18,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  AND  ONLY  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF  MOORE’S 
IRISH  MELODIES,  WITH  THE  MUSIC. 

Just  published,  No.  I.,  price  Is.,  to  be  completed  in  Ten  Numbers  Monthly 
price  Is.  each,  ’ 

OORE  S  IRISH  MELODIES,  with  Symphonies  and  Accom¬ 
paniments  for  the  Pianoforte.  People’s  Edition,  in  Small  -ito. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  and  Addison  and  Co. 

__ _ Manchester :  Hime  and  Addison. 


.1 


M 


PEOPLE’S  EDITION  OF  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  WORKSt 
On  Saturday,  January  1st,  1859,  will  be  published,  Part  I.  in  Crown  8vo,  uniform  with 
the  People  s  Edition  ot  “  Lord  Macaulay’s  Essays,”  price  One  Shilling  fto  be 
continued  monthly),  6  ' 

THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS- 

A  including  Ins  Contributions  to  the  “  Edinburgh  Review.”  People’s  Edition  to 
be  completed  in  Seven  Monthly  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each. 

_ London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

DR.  KALISCH’S  COMMENTARY  ON  GENESIS. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

Historical  and  critical  commentary  on  the 

OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  Dr.  M.  Kalisch,  M.A.  Second  Portion— Genesis  : 
wim  copious  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory. 

Also,  by  Dr.  Kalisch,  in  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

An  Edition  of  the  GENESIS,  as  above,  witli  the  Hebrew  Text 

aada  fuller  body  of  Notes,  including  a  philological  analysis  of  the  original,  for  the  use 
of  Biblical  Students. 

V  The  First  Part,  Exodus,  price  12s.,  or  with  the  Hebrew  Text  and  a  fuller 
Commentary,  price  15s,,  may  also  be  had. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

DR.  G.  OWEN  REES  ON  URINARY  DISEASES. 

Lately  published,  in  8vo,  price  5s. 

ON  CALCULOUS  DISEASE  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES’ 

being  the  Crooman  Lectures  for  the  Year  1856,  delivered  before  tne  Royal  College 
of  Physicians.  By  George  Owen  Rees,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  &c. ;  Physician  to  and  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at  Guy’s  Hospital. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  8vo,  price  5s. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF 

THE  KIDNEY  connected  with  Albuminous  Urine  (Morbus  Bright ii ) 


This  little  work  will  add  justly  to  Dr. 
Owen  Rees’  reputation.  It  is  altogether 
practical,  and  may  be  said  fairly  to  embrace 


in  a  moderate  compass,  all  that  is  at  present 
known  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.” 

Lancet. 


London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row 


A 

Esq. 


This  day,  Part  I.,  price  4s.,  to  be  completed  in  about  Fifteen  Parts 

DICTIONARY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  Biographical 

Bibliographical,  Practical,  and  Historical.  By  Henry  Dunning  Macleod, 
Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING.  2  Vols ,  30s. 
THE  ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  I  Vol.,  lGs. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Biiown,  Green,  Lonomans,  and  Roberts. 


Fourth  Edition,  4  Vols.  Fcap.,  cloth,  20s.,  with  large  Additions 
and  Revisions, 

THE  POEMS  AND  DRAMAS  OF 

X  JOHNEDMUNDREADE. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S 

LIST  OF  POPULAR  AND  STANDARD  WORKS 

ADAPTED  AS 

LITERARY  PRESENTS. 


AESOP’S  FABLES.  A  New  Version.  By  Rev.  Thomas 

James,  M.A.  With  100  Woodcuts  by  Tenniel  and  Wolf.  Post  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


KUGLER’S  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  ITALIAN 

SCHOOLS  OP  PAINTING.  Edited  by  Sm  C.  L.  Eastlake,  R.A.  With  150 
Illustrations  from  the  Old  Masters.  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  30s. 


BELL’S  (SIR  CHARLES) 

ENDOWMENTS  OF  THE  HAN 
Post  8vo,  7s  6d. 


MECHANISM  AND  VITAL 

D,  AS  EVINCING  DESIGN.  Woodcuts. 


BIRCH’S  ANCIENT  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN. 

With  Coloured  Plates  and  200  Woodcuts.  2  Vols.  8vo,  42s. 

BLACKSTONE’S  COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  LAWS 

OF  ENGLAND.  Edited  by  Malcolm  Keek.  4  Vols.  8vo,  42s. 


BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER.  With  Illuminated 

Titles,  Coloured  Borders,  and  numerous  Engravings  from  the  Old  Masters. 
8vo,  21s. 


BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON.  Edited  by 

Mr.  Cbokek.  Complete  in  1  Volume.  Portraits.  Koyal  8vo,  15s. 


BRITISH  CLASSICS  :  A  Series  of  New  Library  Editions 

of  Standard  Authors.  Printed  from  the  most  correct  Text,  and  Edited  with 
Notes.  21  Vols.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  each,  containing 

GOLDSMITH'S  WORKS.  4  Vols. 

GIBBON’S  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  8  Vols. 

JOHNSON’S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS.  3  Vols. 

BYRON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  6  Vols. 

BYRON’S  (LORD)  POETICAL  WORKS.  Cabinet 

Edition.  Plates.  10  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  30s. 

BYRON’S  (LORD)  POETICAL  WORKS.  Pocket 

Edition.  8  Vols.  2-lmo,  20s. 


LABARTE’S  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  ARTS  OF  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES.  With  200  Illustrations.  8vo,  18s. 

LANE’S  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  Translated  from  the 

Arabic.  A  New  Edition.  Edited  by  E.  Stanley  Poole.  With  600  Illustrations 
by  Harvey.  3  Vols.  8vo,  42s. 

LESLIE’S  (C.  R.)  HANDBOOK  FOR  YOUNG 

PAINTERS.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

LIFE  OF  AN  ARTIST  (THOMAS  STOTHARD. 

R.A.) ;  witli  Personal  Reminiscences.  By  Mrs.  Brat.  With  Portrait  and  70 
Illustrations  from  his  Works.  Crown  4to,  21s. 

LIFE  OF  GEORGE  STEPHENSON— The  Railway 

Engineer.  Portrait.  8vo,  16s. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  WATT  — The  Inventor  of  the 

Modern  Steam  Engine.  Portrait.  8vo,  16s. 

LIVES  OF  THE  EARLY  FLEMISH  PAINTERS ; 

with  Notices  of  their  Works.  With  many  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  12s. 

LIVINGSTONE’S  (REY.  DR.)  MISSIONARY 

TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  With  Portrait  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  8vo,  21s. 

LOCKHART’S  ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS. 

With  Illuminated  Titles,  Coloured  Borders,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  4to,  21s. 


BYRON’S  (LORD)  POETICAL  WORKS.  Traveller’s 

Edition.  Printed  in  a  small  but  clear  type.  Portrait.  1  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

CAMBPELL’S  (LORD)  LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  OHAN- 

CELLORS  OF  ENGLAND.  Complete  in  10  Vols.  Post  8vo,  60s. 

CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE.  By  Lord  Byron. 

Illustrated  with  80  beautiful  original  Wood  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by 
Percival  Skelton,  &e.  Crown  4to,  21s.  11  his  day. 

CRABBE’S  LIFE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS.  Library 

Edition.  With  Plates.  8  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  24s. 

CRABBE’S  LIFE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Portrait,  &c.  Complete  in  1  Vol.  Royal  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

FERGUSSON’S  HANDBOOK  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

IN  ALL  COUNTRIES.  With  850  Illustrations.  Complete  in  1  Vol.  8vo,  26s. 

GROTE’S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  From  the  earliest 

Period  to  the  close  of  the  Generation  contemporary  witli  Alexander  the  Great. 
With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Index.  Complete  in  12  Vols.  8vo,  16s.  each. 

HALLAM’S  HISTORICAL  WORKS.  Complete  in  10 

Vols.  Post  8vo,  60s. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  3  Vols. 

EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  3  Vols. 

LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.  4  Vols. 

HEBER’S  (BISHOP)  POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete 

in  1  Vol.  Portrait.  Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

HISTORICAL  CLASS  BOOKS  :  A  Series  of  School 

Histories  for  advanced  Students.  Illustrated  witli  Woodcuts.  4  Vols.  Post  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  each.  Containing 

THE  STUDENT’S  HUME. 

DEAN  LIDDELL’S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GIBBON. 

DR.  WILLIAM  SMITH’S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

HOME  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARY :  a  Compact  and 

Portable  Series  of  Popular  Works,  suited  for  all  Classes  of  Readers.  34  Vols. 
Post  8vo,  £10. 

A  List  of  the  Works  may  he  obtained  on  application. 

HORACE  :  a  New  Edition  of  the  Text.  Edited  by  Dean 

Milman.  With  300  Illustrations  for  the  Antique  by  G.  Sckarf.  8vo,  21s. 


lAHON’S  (LORD)  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

FROM  THE  SIEGE  OF  UTRECHT  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  VERSAILLES, 
1713-1783.  Complete  in  7  Vols.  Post  8vo,  35s. 

JARRYAT’S  MODERN  POTTERY  AND 

PORCELAIN.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  250  Woodcuts.  8vo,  31s.  Gd. 

ill LM AN’S  (DEAN)  HISTORY  OF  LATIN 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  POPES.  6  Vols.  8vo,  72s. 

JOORE’S  (THOMAS)  LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND 

JOURNALS  OF  LORD  BYRON.  (Cabinet  Edition.)  With  Plates.  6  4  ols. 
Fcap.  18s. 

JOORE’S  (THOMAS)  LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND 

JOURNALS  OF  LORD  BYRON.  Portraits,  &c.  Complete  in  One  Volume, 
Royal  8vo,  12s. 

STAPIER’S  (SIR  WILLIAM)  BATTLES  AND  SIEGES 

nuTneareiHenr  iRWlIt  Portrait.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


lAWLINSON’S  (REY.  GEORGE)  HISTOR\r  OF 

HERODOTUS.  A  New  Translation.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Essays,  Assisted  by 
Sir  Hknry  Rawlinson  and  Sir  j.  G.  Wilkinson.  Maps  and  Illustrations. 


A  \rrvlc  fltm  1  Ss  Oaoll. 


SMITH’S  (DR.  WILLIAM)  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITY.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Woodcuts. 
Complete  in  6  Vols.  Medium  Svo  :— 

I  —DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUITIES.  1  Vol. 

II— DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY  AND  MYTHOLOGY.  3  Vols. 

III.— DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  2  Vols. 

STANLEY’S  (REV.  A.  P.)  SINAI  AND  PALESTINE. 

IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THEIR  HISTORY.  Maps  and  Plans.  8vo,  16s. 

SOUTHEY’S  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH.  A  Text 

Book  for  Students.  Post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

WILKINSON’S  (SIR  J.  G.)  PRIVATE  LIFE 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS.  Illustrated 
with  500  Woodcuts.  2  Vols.  Post  Svo,  12s. 

WORDSWORTH’S  (REV.  DR.)  PICTORIAL, 

DESCRIPTIVE,  AND  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  GREECE.  With  Maps, 
Plates,  and  600  Woodcuts.  Royal  Svo,  28s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


THE  LANDSCAPE  PAINTERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Twenty  beautiful  Engravings,  with  Letterpress  by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Folio,  21s.  cloth,  elegant. 

II. 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  UNIVERSAL 

BIOGRAPHY.  With  numerous  Portraits  and  Woodcuts.  Second 
Edition.  Post  8vo,  12s.  Cd.  cloth,  olegant. 

ill. 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  By  John  Bunyan. 

.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  5s.  cloth,  gilt. 

IV. 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  OF  OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH.  Edited  by  Professor  Spalding.  Medium  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
cloth. 

T. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT 

MONTGOMERY.  Now  Edition,  Medium  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

vi. 

THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  HENRY,  LORD 

BROUGHAM.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  10  Yols.  Post  8vo,  50s. 
cloth. 

VII. 

LABOUR  AND  TRIUMPH.— THE  LIFE  AND 

TIMES  OP  HUGH  MILLER.  By  Thomas  Brown.  Third  Edition- 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

VIII. 

THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  By 

Dr.  Arnold  and  others.  3  Vols.  Crown  8vo,  20s.  cloth,  gilt. 

IX. 

THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  By 

Sir  T.  N.  Talfoued  and  others.  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo,  14s.  cloth,  gilt. 

x. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE.  A  Popular  Introduction 

to  the  Sciences.  By  Professors  Schredlee  and  Medlock.  Fourth 
Edition.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

XI. 

THE  BIBLICAL  CYCLOPEDIA ;  or,  Popular 

Bible  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Endre.  Sixth  Edition.  Post 

8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

XII. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE— BIOGRAPHICAL, 

GEOGRAPHICAL,  and  HISTORICAL.  By  various  Contribu¬ 
tors.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

XIII. 

MEMORABLE  WOMEN  —  The  Story  of  their  Lives. 

By  Mrs.  Crc33Land.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 

XIV. 

THE  PLAYMATE.  A  Pleasant  Companion  for  Spare 

Hours.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth,  gilt. 

xv. 

RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  ARC  HI- 

TECTUItE.  ByJ.  Johnson.  Numerous  Plates.  Folio,  31s.  6d.  half- 
morocco. 

XVI. 

THE  PRINCESS  FLORELLA;  or,  the  Knight  of 

the  Silver  Shield.  Beautiful  Illustrations.  4to,  7s.  Gd.  cloth. 


13,  Great  Maelbobough-stbekt. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  AND  BLACKETT. 


HENRY  III.,  KING  OF  FRANCE  :  HIS  COURT  AND 

TIMES.  By  Miss  Freer,  Author  of  “The  Life  of  Marguerite  D’Angoulome/* 
“  Elizabeth  de  Valois,”  &c.  3  Vols.,  with  Portraits,  31s.  6d.  bound. 

“Among  the  class  of  chronicle  histories,  Miss  Freer’s  *  Henry  III.  of  France*  is 
entitled  to  a  high  rank.  As  regards  style  and  treatment  Miss  Freer  has  made  a 
great  advance  upon  her  ‘  Elizabeth  de  Valois/  as  that  book  was  an  advance  upon 
her  4  Marguerite  D’Angouleme.’  ’’—Spectator. 

A  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  IN  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

By  Miss  Kavanagh.  2  Vols.,  with  Illustrations,  21s.  bound. 

“  Miss  Kavanagli’s  volumes  contain  much  that  is  new.  They  are  among  the 
pleasantest  volumes  of  travel  we  have  lately  met  with,  and  we  heartily  recommend 
them.” — Press. 

MR.  ATKINSON’S  TRAVELS  IN  ORIENTAL  AND 

AVESTERN  SIBERIA,  CHINESE  TARTARY,  Ac.  Royal  8vo,  with  *  Map  and 
50  beautiful  Illustrations,  Coloured  Plates,  &c.,  from  the  Author's  Original 
Drawings,  £ 2  2s.  bound. 

CARDINAL  WISEMAN’S  PERSONAL  RECOLLEC- 

TIONS  OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES.  8vo,  with  Portraits,  21s.  bound. 

STEPHAN  LANGTON.  By  Martin  E.  Tupper,  D.C.L., 

F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  Proverbial  Philosophy,”  &e.  2  Vols.,  with  Engravings,  21s. 

A  WOMAN’S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN.  By  the 

Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman.”  10s.  6d.  bound. 

NOVELS  AND  NOVELISTS,  FROM  ELIZABETH  TO 

VICTORIA.  By  J.  C.  Jraffheson.  2  Vols.,  with  Portraits,  21s.  bound. 

SAM  SLICK’S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

Illustrated  by  Leech,  5s.  bound,  forming  the  First  Volume  of  “  Hurst  and 
Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Works.” 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.  5s.  bound  and  Illus¬ 

trated,  forming  the  Second  Volume  of  “  Hurst  and  Blackett’s  Standard  Library.” 

[Next  Keek. 

ELIZABETH  DE  YALOIS,  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN,  AND 

THE  COURT  OF  PHILIP  II.  By  Miss  Freer.  2  Vols.,  with  Portraits,  216. 

bound. 

RIDES  AND  REVERIES  OF  yESOP  SMITH.  By  Martin 

F.  Tupper,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “Proverbial  Philosophy,”  &c.  10s.  6d. 

hound. 

TRUST  AND  TRIAL.  By  Mary  Howitt.  From  the 

Danish,  with  Illustrations.  10s.  6d.  bound. 

WINTER  EVENINGS.  By  Leitch  Ritchie,  Author  of 

“  Seinderhannes,”  &c.  2  Vols.,  with  Illustrations,  21s.  [ Just  ready. 

Also,  Just  Published, 

LODGE’S  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  PEERAGE  AND 

BARONETAGE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  New  Edition,  considerably 
Enlarged  and  Improved,  comprising,  for  the  first  time,  the  Ancestral  History  of 
the  Baronets,  as  well  as  the  Peers  of  the  Realm,  uniform  with  “  The  Peerage  " 
volume. 

THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW,  a  Scottish  Story.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Margaret  Maitland.”  3  Vols. 

THE  MASTER  OP  THE  HOUNDS.  By  Scrutator, 

Author  of  “  The  Squire  of  Boechwood.”  Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford. 
3  Vols.,  with  Illustrations  by  Weir. 

ONWARDS.  By  the  Author  of  “  Anne  Dysart.”  3  Vols. 

[Next  week. 


Second  Edition,  with  378  Engravings  on  Wood,  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

HE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.  By  W.  B. 

Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

_ London :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-strect. _ 

FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS  AND  PROCESSES. 

Third  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  8vo,  cloth,  26s. 

HE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS,  and 

Collateral  Information  in  the  Arts,  Professions,  Manufactures,  and  Trades, 
including-  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Designed  as  a  Compendious 
Book  of  Reference  for  the  Manufacturer,  Tradesman,  Amateur,  and  Heads  of  Families^ 
forming  a  comprehensive  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeias.  By  Arnold  J.  Cooley. 

_ London :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-strect. _ 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

N  WINE.  By  J.  C.  Mulder,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 

University  of  Utrecht.  Edited  by  H.  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Contents  :  On  the  Grape — On  the  Fermentation  of  Grape-juice — On  the  Clearing 
of  Wine— On  the  Cellaring  of  Wine — On  the  Diseases  of  Wine — On  the  Constituents  of 
Wine — On  the  Amount  of  Alcohol  in  Wine — On  the  Colouring  Matters  of  Wine — On  the 
Fatty  Matter  in  Wine — On  the  Free  Acids  in  Wine — On  the  Albuminous  Matter  in 
Wine — On  the  Ammonia  or  Ammoniacal  Salts  in  Wine— On  the  Sugar  in  Wine — On 
the  Odoriferous  Constituents  of  Wine— On  the  Analysis  of  Wine — On  the  Tests  for 
different  Wines— On  the  Adulteration  of  Wine— On  Fruit  Wines. 

1  Churchill,  New  13  url  in  gt  on-street. _ 

Just  published,  price  Is. 

ON  TIIE  RADICAL  CURE  OF  INGUINAL  HERNIA.  By 

C.  IIolt  ho  use,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

Also  by  the  same  Author, 

ON  SQUINTING,  PARALYTIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EYE,  &c. 

John  CnuRcntLi.,  11,  New  Burlington-strect. 

NEW  WORKS  BY  DR.  LIONEL  BEALE,  F.R.S. 

HUIE  MICROSCOPE  IN  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

A  270  Woodcuts.  14s.  [2 Vow  ready. 

HOW  TO  WORK  WITH  THE  MICROSCOPE.  5s. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  URINE,  URINARY  DEPOSITS,  AND 

CALCULI.  Upwards  of  170  new  Figures.  9s.  Gd. 

TABLES  FOR  EXAMINING  URINE.  2s.  6d. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  LIVER.  Plates,  6s.  6d. 

ARCHIVES  OF  MEDICINE.  Edited  by  Dr.  Beale.  Nos 
I.,  IF.,  and  III.,  3s.  Cd.  each. 


LONDON  AND  GLASGOW:  RICHARD  GRIFFIN  &  COMPANY. 


London :  John  Churchill. 
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mb  CARLYLE'S  NEW  WORK. 

History  of  friedrich  the  second,  called 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  By  Thomas  Caeltle.  In  Demy 
8vo,  with  Portraits  and  Maps,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  price  h-,. 

Second  Edition  this  Day. 


Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  fair.  By 

Henry  Mobley.  X  Yol.  Demy  8vo.  With  numerous  musteaHons. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“CLYTEMNESTRA,”  &e. 

THE  WANDERER.  By  Owen  Meredith.  1  Yol. 

I  Fcap.Svo.  _  [December  20th. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “AN  EXCURSION  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

T  IFE  IN  VICTORIA.  By  William  Kelly.  -  Vols. 

L  Post  8 vo.  _  [December  20th. 

THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL-GIRL — HER  POSITION 
JL  AND  DUTIES.  A  Series  of  Lessons  from  a  Teacher  to  her  Class, 

bon.  Post  8vo,  sewed,  Is.  od.  _  l 

KETCHES  OF  ALGERIA  DURING  THE 
KABYLE  WAR.  By  H.  M.  Walmsley.  Post  8yo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


s 


HERALDRY:  IN  HISTORY,  POETRY,  AND 

ROMANCE.  By  Ellen  Jane  Millington.  With  numerous 
Hlustrations.  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  9s. 

Third  Edition,  Post  8vo,  9s. 

A  MONTH  IN  YORKSHIRE.  By  Walter  White. 


Second  Edition,  Imperial  16mo,  5s. 

rpHE  WHIST-PLAYER:  tlie  Laws  and  ^  Practlce^of 

-L  Short  Whist,  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Licut.-Colonel  B  .  ih 
numerous  Diagrams  in  Colours. 

Post  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

EARLY  ANCIENT  HISTORY ;  or,  the  Ante-Greek 

Period  as  it  appears  to  us  since  the  most  Recent  Discoveries  m  Egypt 
and  Assyria.  With  References  to  Wilkinson,  Layard,  and  other  Authorities. 
Intended  for  popular  use.  By  Henry  Menzies. 


MR.  CARLYLE’S  WORKS.  Completion  of  the 

Library  Edition.  Handsomely  printed  in  Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  per 

Volum^HE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION :  a  History.  In  2  Vols.,  12s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.  M  ith 
Elucidations  and  Connecting  Narrative.  In  .3  Vols.,  18s. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STIRLING,  j  One  Volume,  6s. 

LIFE  OF  SCHILLER.  -> 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.  In  4  1  ols.,  24s. 
SARTOR  RESARTUS.  HERO  WORSHIP.  1  Vol.,  6s. 
LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.  1  Vol.,  6s. 

CHARTISM— PAST  AND  PRESENT.  1  Vol.,  6s. 
TRANSLATIONS  OF  GERMAN  ROMANCE.  One  Vol.,  6s. 
WILHELM  MEISTER.  By  Goethe.  A  Translation.  In  2  Vols.,  12s. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

ON  LIBERTY.  By  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  <x few  days. 
MAN  AND  HIS  DWELLING-PLACE:  an  Essay 

towards  the  Interpretation  of  Nature.  In  a  few  days. 

THE  LATE  MAJOR  HOBSON. 

TWELVE  YEARS  OF  A  SOLDIER’S  LIFE  IN 

INDIA:  being  Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  Major  W.  S.  ■  ^ 

Commandant  oi Hodson’s  Horse;  including  a  Personal  Narrative  of  he 
Siege  of  Delhi  and  Capture  of  the  King  Edited  by  Ins  Brother  the 
Ref.  George  H.  Hodsox,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
With  Portrait.  In  a  few  days. 

ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS.  By 

,  t>  Tnve-FTT  M  A  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  Oxford. 

IZ:  Rowland1  WiLLiAMsfl).D.,  Vice-Principal  and  Hebrew  Lecturer, 

Rev.SF.  toALE^DUU^ThTpSin  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen;  Head 
Master  of  Rugby  School. 

Professor  of  Geometry,  Oxford. 

Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  B.D. 

aWSiD,  Vicar-  of  oieai  Staughton, Hmit^ ^ 

CAMBRIDGE  ESSAYS,  1858.  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

(concluding  the  series.) 

Newspapers  and  their  Writers.  By  A.  J.  BeRESEORD  Hors  ME 
National  Defences  and  Organization  of  the  Mihtia.  By  A.  oHAFTO 
Adair. 

¥J,k?sp%o,.  %  a. 

Commissioners  and  Colleges.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Campion. 

Hieratic  Papyri.  By  C.  W.  Goodwin. 

FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY,  1859, 

Commencing  a  New  Volume,  will  contain 

“atss'is  s  ssiS'z 

Hr.  '^GhZdsZnton  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age.  By  the  Rev.  Barham 
Zincke.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I. 

Schloss-Eishausen :  a  Mystery.  In  Three  Parts.  Pait  1. 

&c.  &c.  &e. 

TRANSACTIONS  of  the  national 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
1858.  Octavo.  In  the  press. 

THE  TRANSACTIONS  for  1857,  Octavo,  15s. 

INTRODUCTORY  LESSONS  ON  MIND.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning.” 


MR  CHARLES  DICKENS’S  WORKS. 

New  and  Complete  Library  Edition,  beautifully  printed  in  Post  8vo, 
and  carefully  revised  by  the  Author.  With  Portrait  and  A  ignettes. 


Already  Published. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS.  2  Vols.,  12s. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  2  Vols.,  12s. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.  2  Vols.,  12s. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  Reprinted  Pieces.  2  \  ols.,  12s. 
BARNABY  RUDOE  and  HARD  TIMES.  2  Yols.,  12s. 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.  1  Yol.,  6s. 


MR.  LEVER’S  WORKS.  CHEAP  AND  UNIFORM 

EDITION.  With  Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne  Handsomely 
printed  in  Crown  8vo,  and  each  Volume  will  contain  Eight  Engravings, 
by  H.  K.  Browne,  bound  in  clotb,  price  4s. 

JACK  HINTON.  Price  4s. 

TOM  BURKE  OF  “OURS.”  In  2  Yols.,  8s. 

HARRY  LORREQUER.  Price  4s. 

CHARLES  O’MALLEY,  THE  IRISH  DRAGOON.  In  2  Vols., 
price  8s. 

THE  O’DONOGHUE.  1  Vol.,  price  4s. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  GWYNNE.  In  2  Vols.,  price  8s. 

ROLAND  CASHEL.  2  Vols.,  clotb,  8s. 

To  be  followed  by 

THE  DALTONS. 

THE  DODD  FAMILY  ABROAD. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 


THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  TH\-E 

CORINTHIANS,  after  the  Authorized  Version.  A  ewly  compared  with 
the  Original  Greek,  and  Revised  by 

Tottn  Barrow  D.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Edmund  s  Hall,  Oxford. 
George  Mobe’rly,  D.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Winchester  School. 

of  Trinity  College, 

C.  J*  Ellicott,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  King’s  College,  London. 

NOVUM  ORGANON  RENOVATUM ;  being  the 

Second  Part  of  the  “  Philosophy  of  the  Hduetive  Sciences.  Thir 
Edition,  with  Large  Additions.  By  William  Whewjsll,  .  ., 

Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Small  Octavo,  7s. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL 

-c>  tt  nvPuiv  PUS  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George  s  Hospital. 
KlEOcTav?  782  pagj  28s?  “lluXated  by  363  large  Woodcuts  from 
Koyai  uctavo,  /  s  ®tt  v  Paptfr  MD.  late  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 

St?aGSfge’syHo'spiial.  The  Illustrations  are  chiefly  from  Dis- 
sections  made  jointly  by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Carter. 

THE  LATE  BARON  ALDERSON. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  CHARGES  AND 

OTHER  PAPERS  OF  BARON  ALDERSON,  with  an  Introductory 
N™fh™  By  Charles  Aedersox,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls, 

Oxford.  With  Portrait.  10s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  WRITTEN  IN  THE  INTERVALS  OF 

BUSINESS.  Cheaper  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

CECIL  AND  MARY ;  or,  Phases  of  Life  and  Love. 

A  Poem.  By  Joseph  Edward  Jackson.  4s. 

THE  TWO  MOTTOES.  By  the  Author  of  “  Summer- 

leigh  Manor.”  5s. 

MAIDEN  SISTERS.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy.”  5s. 
HANWORTH.  Originally  published  in  Frasers 

Magazine.  7s.  6d. _ _ _ 

LONDON :  JOHN  W.  PARKER  AND  SON,  WEST  STRAND. 
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CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

W°v£sP^PHF’S  WHITE  DOE  of  rylstone. 

, Woodcut  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster  and  H.  N.  Humphreys 
(morocco,  26b.) .  doth,  18s. 

POETRY  AND  PICTURES2  FROM  THOMAS  MOORE- 

J.  Selections,  copiously  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  (morocco,  42s.)...  cloth,  21s. 

MOORE  iU^m^A  DOOKH.  illustrated  with  Thirteen  highly- 

MOORE  n  ■  MELODIES.  Illustrated  with  Thirteen 

MDDhE’S  IRISH  MELODIES.  Illustrated  with  1G1  Designs 
IV/TOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES;  the  Music  printed  with  the 

MOORE  S  NATIONAL  MELODIES ;  the  Music  printed  with 

the  Words.  Small  music  size  (half-morocco,  12s.)  .  cloth,  31s.  Gd. 

POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete  in  One  Volume. 

Traveller  s  Edition,  ruby  type,  Portrait  (morocco,  21s.)  .  doth,  12s.  Gd. 

M°Op*  POEHCAL  WORKS.  Complete  in  One  Volume. 

Library  Edition,  Portrait  and  Vignette  (morocco,  42s.) .  cloth,  21s 

10. 

rFHOMSON’S  SEASONS.  With  Woodcut  Illustrations  bv 
QOLDSMUH  S  POEMS.  With  Woodcut  Illustrations  by 

VA  -lembers  of  the  Etching  Club  (morocco,  36s.) .  cloth  ->is 

12. 

JORD  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  OF  ANCTFNT  POArii’  -.t 
J  IVEY  and  the  ARMADA  (moZto.  Ved.)  .' !. 1 ... ,?°c?g 

13. 

i  ORD  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  OF  ANCIFNT  Rcmi? 

Xj  With  Woodcut  Illustrations  from  the  Antique  by  G.  Scharf  (morocM.  d^j 

boards,  21s. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  AND  IIISTORICAT 

EssAl  Complete  In  One  Volume,  with  Portrait  (calf,  30s.)  cloth,  21s 

L°ES^AYSM1w^LrA,ES  •  CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 

b,  I  eoplc  s  Edition,  in  Crown  8vo  .  2 y0ls>  ci0th,  8s. 

-r  16* 

T,°SS,  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  New 

J_i  Edition  of  the  First  Four  Volumes  of  the  Octavo  Edition  ...  7  Vols.  cloth,  42s. 


A GE\gland  RvCKr^ND’®  LIYES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF 

-  GLAED.  New  Edition,  with  Portraits  of  every  Queen  ...  8  Vols.  doth,  60s. 

R0wTdLtE,n’^  ,FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE.  With  Thirty-six 

U  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Complete  in  1  Vol.,  price  21s . 0  Vols.  cloth,  30s 

19. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  CO\  ERLEY,  from  the  “Snectator”  With 
Woodcut  Illustrations  by  F.  Tayleb  (moroZ,  21s  )  .. ,  P  °  doth,  if 

20. 

ALV  ERT  S  WIFE’S  MANUAL.  Ornamented  &c  in  the 
fj^YREAM:  AND  HOWSON’S  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF 

VJ  ST.  PAL  L.  Square  Crown  8?o,  Maps,  Plates,  Woodcuts  ...  2  Vols.  cloth,  31s.  6d. 

22 

HA^A^EES  OF  OUR  LORD.  Illuminated,  &c.,  in  the  style 

X  of  the  Missals  of  the  Renaissance  by  H.  N.  Humphbeys  (morocco,  30s!) 

9g  carved  covers,  21  s. 

MIRACLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR.  Illuminated  &c 

oceo"  30^)  '  C  °f  thC  M,8Sal3  0f  tllc  Bennissance  by  H.  N.  Humphreys 
'  ’  . .  carved  covers,  21s. 

M.  24. 

ayims  and  precepts  of  the  saviour 

. Humphrey.^’  C'’  m  ,he  style  of  the  Missals  of  th0  Benaissanee  by 

.  calf,  21s. 

IRSHANK’S  LIFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF 

\J  Illustrated  m  a  Series  of  Twenty-four  Original  Etchings  .  cloth,  12s.  Gd.  ’ 

W26. 

ILLIAM  HOWITT’S  VISITS  TO  RFMARICARt  i? 
PLACES,  OLD  HALLS,  BATTLE-FIELDS,  4c.  With  Woodcut  KaK. 

(>7  2  Vols.  cloth,  25s. 

^  ENCY  CLOP^EDIA  OF  It  URAL  SPORTS  atu.* 
D%nsbyJ0'HN0rEE%WO0dCUt  I1,U8trati<™*  inc.udint Twc^nSded^om 

.  8vo,  half-bonnd,  42s. 

of  “A^,HfK” 

AMY  HERBERT  ™wn  8vo  .  .  9  Vols.  cloth,  30s. 


AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  Gd. 

sStilKif 


IVORS,  3s.  6d. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON,  3s.  6d 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL,  5s. 
LANETON  PARSONAGE,  4s.  Gd. 


asd  CO.,  Paternoster-row. 

y 


ROUTLEDGE,  WARNES,  &  ROUTLEDGE’S 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  PRESENT  BOOKS. 

ILL  USTRA  TED  7 VO  RES. 

P°hEtXn  ErY  5LFEED  TENNYSON.  With  Illustrations 

by  Millais,  Rosctti,  Hunt,  Stanfield,  Creswick,  &c.  Ac. 

Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

^  OEDSWOETirS  POEMS.  Selected  and  Edited  by  the 
and’B^et  Fost^.011-  WHh  10° 

Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

oouerams  POEMS.  Edited,  with  a  of  Author, 

was 

Small  4to,  doth,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

DES  -AND  SONNETS.  With  Illustrations  by  Eirket 

i  ostcr  and  J.  Sleigh.  Printed  in  tints  by  Dalzid.  Small  4to,  doth  gilt,  12s.  Gd. 

THE  LOWEE  EHINE  AND  ITS  PICTUEESQUE 

SCENERY.  Described  by  Henry  Mayhew;  with  Twenty  Sted  Engravings 
from  Original  Drawings  by  Birket  Foster.  4to,  cloth gilt?  ZT 

THE  UPPER  EHINE,  EEOM  MAlrENCE  TO  THE 

wtthTv?entv<finfs^o|C#,,:  Picturesque  Scenery  and  Historical  Associations. 

mtn  lwcnty  fine  SUcl  Engravings  (rom  Original  Drawings  by  Birket  Foster. 

4to,  cloth  gilt,  21s. 

EOU 'PLEDGE’S  SHAKSPEAEE.  Vol.  I.  Edited  bv 

Howard  Staunton.  With  upwards  of  270  splendid  Illustrations  bv  John 

Royal  8vo,  doth  gilt,  13s. 

EOUTLEDGE’S  SHAKSPEAEE.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by 

GnZtr  Stavnton-  With  upwards  of  270  splendid  Illustrations  by  John 

Royal  8vo,  doth  gilt,  19s. 

THE  HOME  AFFECTIONS,  POUETEAYED  BY 

by^Gilbert^VeiL^Piokersgin,^Jiflais)>’Rea^,Thomas,C&c.^c."r'^1  *^us*ra':*ons 

Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

THE  POETS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUEY. 

w-1»t?on“in<1  Edited  by  the  Rev.  It.  A.  Willmott.  The  Eleventh  Tliousand 
With  100  Illustrations  by  Millais,  Pickersgil],  B.  Foster,  Gilbert,  Weir,  Ac. 

Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POETICAL  WOEKS.  With  a  Steel 

Portrait  from  a  Painting  by  Lawrence,  and  100  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert. 

Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

SUMMER  TIME  IN  THE  COUNTEY.  By  the  Eev 

WTn',,  M?.TT-  -  )VitTh  upyards  of  Forty  Illustrations  from  Designs  by  Birket 
1  oster,  John  Carriek,  J.  Godwin,  &e.  Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  12s.  6(1? 

THE  MINSTEEL.  By  James  Beattie.  With  Thirty- 

three  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster.  Square  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd 

GI^TlillOE  OF  WYOMING.  «  By  Thomas  Campbell. 

uith  Thirty-five  Illustrations.  By  B.  Foster,  II.  Weir,  &c. 

Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

COMUS,  A  MASQUE.  By  John  Milton.  With  Thirty 

Illustrations  by  Pickersgill,  Corbould,  B.  Foster,  H.  Weir,  &c.  ' 

Square  8vo,  doth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

WOBDSW  OETH’S  DESEETED  COTTAGE.  With 

Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert,  Birket  Foster,  and  Wolf. 

Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

LONGFELLOW’S  COUETSHIP  OF  MILES 

S1ANDISH,  AND  OTHER  FOEMS.  With  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert. 

_ '  Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd. 

NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 
CURIOSITIES  OF  LITEEATUEE.  By  Isaac  Disraeli. 

A  New  Edition  Edited,  with  Memoir  and  Notes,  by  his  Son,  the  Right  Hon 

StedPortraits0^"00^01  °  Her  Mad'eaty ’«  Kxclicqiief.  In  3  Vols.,  with  Two 
Portraits.  Cloth  extra,  price,  each  Volume,  4s.  6d. 

CALAMITIES  AND  QUAEEELS  OF  AUTHOES. 

By  Isaac  Disraeli.  A  New  Edition.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Right  Hon 
B.  Disraeli,  Chancellor  of  Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

THE  CAYALIEES  OF  FOETUNE.  By  James  Grant 

Author  of  “ The  Romance  of  War,”  Ac.  With  Illustrations. 

Feap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

THIED  VOLUME  of  PHILIP  THE  SECOND  By 

W.  H.  Prescott.  With  Steel  Portraits.  The  Library  Edition,  in  Demy  Svo,  Hs-? 

The  Cabinet  Edition,  in  Crown  Svo  Ss 

UNPROTECTED  FEMALES  IN  SICILY,  CALABETA 

AND  ON  THE  TOP  OF  MOUNT  A5TNA.  By  the  Author  of  "Unprotected 
J  emales  m  Norway.  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

UNPROTECTED  FEMALES  IN  NORWAY-  or  The 

Pleasantest  Way  of  Travelling  there,  passing  through  Denmark  ^and  Sweden 
A  New  Edition,  with  many  Woodcuts,  and  Three  Coloured  Illustrations. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

DR.  BUCKLAND’S  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISE 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY.  By  the  late 

Dr.  Buckland  Dean  of  Westminster.  A  New  Edition,  with  Additions  by  Pro- 
p  P°I  B-B-S-;  Professor  Phillips,  M.A.,  M.D.;  Mr.  Rouert  Broww 

F  R  S  Edited  by  Fbancis  T.  Buckland,  M.A.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author’ 
Steel  I  ortrait,  and  Ninety  Full-Page  Engravings. 

_ 2  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 

An  tUMtra'ed  Catalog,, e  of  Work,  suitable  for  Christ, r.a»  Present,  and 
Ifew  Year,  Oft,,  post  free  for  four  stamp,. 

A  Catalogue  of  Work,  suitable  for  School  Prizes,  gratis  on  application. 

London:  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNES,  &  ROUTLEDGE,  Fnrringdon-strcct. 


London:  Printed  by  Thomas  Croats  Savill  and  James  Allom  Edwards,  at  their  Office 

the  County  of  Middlesex  ;  and  Published  by 
StrlnH  ,°n  n f  9>  H^rr,in»fort*  CottaffeS  Islington,  lit  the  Office,  30,  Southnmntou-strret 
Strand,  in  the  same  County.— December  11,  185«.  p 
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THE  DEMAGOGUE— HIS  KNOWLEDGE  AND  VERACITY. 

Mr.  bright  is  a  general  who  scorns  the  art  of  war. 

He  does  not  pay  the  fortress  of  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion  the  compliment  of  attacking  it  by  regular  approaches  or 
scientific  parallels.  He  seems  to  imagine  that  he  has  a 
divine  commission  to  bring  down  its  walls  by  the  mere 
blast  of  his  brazen  trumpet.  The  Manchester  speech,  im¬ 
measurably  inferior  as  it  is  to  his  previous  performances,  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  frankness.  When  you  know  the 
stnnmum  bouum  at  which  a  man  aims — when  you  have 
ascertained  the  ideal  perfection  to  which  he  aspires — you 
have  the  true  key  by  which  to  unriddle  his  schemes.  Air. 
Bright  has  happily  indulged  in  none  of  that  diplomatic 
reserve  for  which  he  has  so  honest  a  contempt,  as  to  the 
ultimate  future  which  he  contemplates  for  the  country  whose 
institutions  he  has  condescendingly  undertaken  to  remodel. 
His  views  of  Church  and  State  are  singularly  precise  and 
unambiguous. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  to  have  a  tolerated  Monarchy, 
whose  tenure  is  to  be  quam  diu  se  bene  gesserit.  Mr.  Bright 
“  believes  he  is  pi-epared  to  say”  that  if  the  Crown  of  Ping- 
land  conducts  itself  as  respectably  as  it  is  at  preseut  doing, 
he  will  permit  it  to  continue.  “  So  Alonarchy,”  as  Air. 
Carlyle  says  in  his  French  Revolution,  “  is  put  on  its  good 
“  behaviour.  An  altogether  untenable  institution,  this 
“  Mouarchy  on  its  good  behaviour.”  So  much  for  the 
Alonarchy.  Now  for  the  Peerage.  The  Crown  has  a  con¬ 
ditional  reprieve,  but  the  House  of  Lords  is  under  a 
sentence  which,  though  deferred,  is  still  irrevocable.  “  We 
“  know”  (it  appeal’s  that,  in  anticipation  of  his  president¬ 
ship  elect,  Air.  BRiGHTalready  uses  the  royal  style),  “  everybody 
“  knows,  and  nobody  knows  it  belter  than  the  queers,  that  a  house 
“  of  hereditary  legislation  cannot  be  a  permanent  institution 
“  in  a  free  country."  The  House  of  Lords  being  disposed  of, 
it  remains  to  deal  with  the  Cliui’ch.  The  footing  upon  which 
the  tenure  of  that  institution  is  based  is  thus  defined.  It  is 
the  tenant,  at  the  will  we  presume  of  Air.  Bright,  of  “  that 
“  portion  of  the  public  revenue  which  for  the  present  is  en- 
“  trusted  to  the  Established  Church."  We  do  not  pause  at 
this  moment  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  this  novel  and 
striking  proposition,  or  to  inquire  how  the  emoluments 
which  originated  in  private  benefactions,  and  the 
patronage  which  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  been 
acquired  either  by  inheritance  or  purchase,  come  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  public  revenue  in  any  different  sense  from  the 
cotton-mill  of  Air.  Bright.  AVe  are  satisfied  at  present 
simply  to  note  the  general  outlines  of  the  new  Atlantis 
which  the  Alember  for  Birmingham  is  preparing  for  us.  By 
apprehending  the  general  scheme  of  the  edifice  we  shall  be 
able  the  better  to  appreciate  the  steps  by  which  its  archi¬ 
tect  thinks  fit  to  introduce  us  into  the  vestibule.  When  we 
are  fully  made  aware  that  what  Mr.  Bright  ultimately 
contemplates  is  not  the  amelioration  of  our  existing  insti¬ 
tutions,  but  their  complete  destruction — that  his  avowed 
object,  is  not  reform  but  revolution — we  shall  have  less  diffi¬ 
culty  in  understanding  the  legitimate  tendency  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  measures  Ahich  he  proposes  for  our  acceptance.  It 
is  something,  at  all  events,  to  know  exactly  what  are 
the  “antiquated  principles  which  we  and  the  people  of 
“  England  are  ready  to  abolish.” 

Air.  Bright  is  none  of  your  bit  by  bit  Reformers.  Revo¬ 
lutions,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  are  not  made  with  rose¬ 
water  ;  and  certainly  the  liquids  in  which  Air.  Bright  deals 
are  anything  but  perfumed.  When  you  once  have  a  chance 
of  subverting  the  Constitution,  “  it  is  not  worth  while 
“  making  two  bites  at  a  cherry,”  as  our  Manchester  orator 
elegantly  phrases  it.  He  is  prepared,  therefore,  to  “  go 
“  the  whole  fruit  ”  at  once ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  proposal  which  he  propounds  is  perfectly  well  conceived 


for  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  the  ends  which  he  has 
at  heart.  We  willingly  pass  over  the  greater  part  of  a 
speech  which  is  principally  composed  of  mere  vulgar  tirades 
against  what  Mr.  Bright  is  pleased  to  call  the  privileged 
classes — though  what  privileges  they  enjoy  which  are  not 
equally  accessible  to  Air.  Bright  we  are  not  informed.  It 
is  the  less  necessai’y  to  criticise  these  portions  of  his  speech 
in  detail,  because  they  seem  principally  to  be  borrowed  from 
Air.  Reynolds’s  miscellaneous  studies  on  the  Court  and 
Times  of  George  IV.,  of  which  we  once  had  occasion  to 
treat  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  We  pass  at  once  to  Mr. 
Bright's  practical  proposition  as  furnishing  the  true  gauge 
of  his  knowledge,  veracity,  and  capability.  He  has  been 
selected  —  we  don’t  know  precisely  by  whom — funda¬ 
mentally  to  remodel  our  institutions.  He  has  been  cou¬ 
rageous  —  shall  we  say  foolish  ?  —  enough  to  propound 
a  scheme  of  his  own.  Let  us  examine  the  amount  of 
political  information  and  accuracy  of  statement  which  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  concoction  of  his  grand  panacea. 
Here  is  the  project  stated  in  his  own  words  : — “  Now, 
“  what  is  it  that  I  propose  l  That  every  householder  of 
“  course,  because  every  householder  is  rated  to  the  poor, 
“  shall  have  a  vote ;  and  if  a  man  be  not  a  householder 
“  strictly,  but  if  he  have  an  office,  or  a  warehouse,  or  a 
“  stable,  or  land — if  he  have  any  property  in  his  occupation 
“  which  the  Poor-law  taxes,  out  of  which  he  must  contribute 
“  to  the  support  of  the  poor — then  I  say  I  would  give  that 
“  man  a  vote.” 

If  Air.  Bright  had  been  contented  to  advance  this  jiropo- 
sition  without  adducing  any  reasons  in  its  support,  we  might 
have  been  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  he  had  profoundly 
studied  the  subject  with  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
deal,  and  that  he  had  solid  reasons  of  policy  and  expe¬ 
rience  for  the  plan  which  he  advocates  ;  but  happily  for 
us — perhaps  not  equally  fortunately  for  himself  —  he  has 
given  11s  the  history  of  his  great  discovery.  What  he  offers 
us  is  household  suffrage  pur  et  simple — or  the  rate-book  for 
the  register.  He  commends  this  project  to  us  in  the 
following  passage,  by  which  he  apparently  expects  to 
render  it  palatable  to  the  opponents  of  violent  change  : — 
“  I  find  a  most  admirable  thing  all  ready  to  my  hands. 
“  I  find  in  all  the  parishes  from  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
“  beth  —  and,  for  anything  I  know,  from  the  time  of 
“  Alfred  —  I  don’t  know  how  many  hundred  years  it 
“  has  lasted — a  franchise  with  which  everybody  has  been 
“  contented,  which  nobody  has  condemned,  and  which  has 
“  done  no  harm  to  law  or  order,  or  the  security  of  property. 
“  I  find  that,  when  Parliament  came  to  legislate  for  Poor- 
“  law  unions,  they  adopted  this  same  franchise  as  the  basis 
“  of  the  union  franchise  ;  when  they  came  to  legislate  for  the 
“  corporations,  they  adopted,  with  some  restriction,  the  same 
“  franchise.  Why  tell  me  that  this  franchise  does  not  act 
“  properly  in  the  United  States?  For  my  argument  I  do 
“  not  care  a  farthing  whether  it  does  or  not.  AVe  have  tried 
“  it  here  in  our  parish  unions,  our  corporations  ;  and  I  say 
“  if  it  acts  on  the  whole  advantageously  in  those  departments 
“  of  representation,  it  may  be  trusted  without  danger  in  that 
“  more  important  representation  which  concerns  our  Im- 
“  perial  Legislating.” 

Now,  we  will  undertake  to  demonstrate  that  this  passage 
exhibits  either  such  culpable  dishonesty  or  such  hopeless 
ignorance  as  absolutely  to  nullify  its  author’s  authority  on 
any  political  question  with  which  he  pretends  to  deal.  Air. 
Bright’s  argument  is  briefly  this: — “I  propose  that  the 
“  electoral  franchise  shall  be  a  simple  rating  qualification. 
“  The  payment  of  rates  is  the  principle  of  parish  govern- 
“  ment ;  it  constitutes  the  municipal  franchise  ;  why  should 
“  not  we  take  the  same  rule  for  our  Parliamentary  system  1  ” 
This  reasoning  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  if  the  facts  on 
which  it  professes  to  be  based  were  accurately  stated,  we 
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admit  that  the  comparison  would  be  by  no  means  immaterial. 
But  what  if  the  analogy  on  which  Mr.  Brigut  professes  to 
rely  is  either  a  blunder  or  a  misstatement?  What  if 
a  simple  rate-paying  qualification  is  not  the  franchise  of  the 
Poor-law  unions  or  of  the  corporations  ?  What  if  “  the 
“  franchise  with  which  everybody  has  been  contented,  which 
“  nobody  has  condemned,  and  which  has  done  no  harm  to 
“  law,  or  order,  or  the  security  of  property,”  is  some¬ 
thing  wholly  different  in  practice  and  diametrically 
opposite  in  principle  to  that  which  Mr.  Bright  pro¬ 
poses  to  adopt  as  the  electoral  qualification  ?  What 
if,  “  when  Parliament  came  to  legislate  for  the  Poor- 
“  law  unions,  it  adopted,”  not  Mr:  Bright’s  scheme,  but 
something  as  different  from  it  as  can  possibly  be  con¬ 
ceived  ?  Let  us  see  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  with 
which  this  profound  politician  and  candid  orator  deals  so 
dogmatically.  What  is  the  franchise  “  which  Parliament 
“adopted  when  they  came  to  legislate  for  the  Poor-law  unions?” 
In  the  election  of  the  overseers — who  are  the  persons  who 
in  fact  levy  the  rate — the  ratepayers  have  no  voice.  These 
officers  are  simply  nominated  by  the  Justices  of  Peace. 
But,  presuming  Mr.  Bright  to  refer  to  the  election  of  the 
guardians,  who  have  the  control  of  the  expenditure,  let  us 
see  whether  the  case  offers  any  analogy  to  the  scheme  of 
a  simple  rating  qualification.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the 
works  of  Banulphus  de  Glanville,  in  the  days  of  Henry  II. 
Mr.  Bright,  if  he  chose,  might  have  found  the  whole  story 
in  two  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  since  the  Reform  Bill — 
the  4th  &  5th  Will.  IV.  cap.  76,  and  the  7  th  &  8th  Vict. 
cap.  101.  By  these  Statutes,  it  is  true,  the  ratepayers  and  the 
owners  of  property  in  the  parish  constitute  the  electoral  body. 
But  how  are  they  to  vote  ?  Is  there  an  equality  of  franchise? 
Are  there  no  precautions  taken  to  defend  property  from  being 
swamped  by  numbers  ?  Let  us  see.  By  these  Acts  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  each  owner  and  each  ratepayer  under  50 1.  shall  have 
one  vote  ;  50 1.  and  under  loot.,  tioo  votes  ;  100 1.  and  less  than 
,150?.,  three  votes ;  150?.  and  less  than  200I.,  four  votes;  200 1. 
and  less  than  250 l.,Jive  votes  ;  and  if  it  amount  to  or  exceed 
250 1.,  six  voles;  and  when  the  owner  is  also  occupier ,  he 
may  vote  as  well  in  respect  of  his  occupation  as  of  his  being 
such  owner.  Owners  also  may  vote  by  proxy.  So  that,  in 
the  precedent  to  which  Mr.  Bright  appeals,  a  man  who  owns 
rateable  property  to  the  amount  of  250 1.  in  a  parish  may, 
if  he  resides  within  the  parish,  give  twelve  votes,  and  if 
he  resides  without  the  parish  lie  is  still  entitled  to  six  votes. 
This  is  the  principle  “  which  Parliament  adopted  when  it 
“  came  to  legislate  for  the  Poor-law  unions,”  and  which  it 
need  not  be  disputed,  “  lias  done  no  harm  to  law,  or  order, 
“  or  the  security  of  property.”  The  principle  which  is  thus 
applied  to  the  election  of  Poor-law  guardians  is  borrowed 
from  that  which  had  already  been  established  by  Sturges 
Bourne’s  Act,  as  the  basis  of  the  vestry  franchise.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  simple  rate-paying  qualification  in  any 
part  of  the  parish  government.  The  principle  “  with  which 
“  every  one  is  contented,  and  which  nobody  has  condemned,” 
is  one  in  which  property  is  defended  against  numbers  by  a 
system  of  plurality  of  votes.  So  satisfactory  and  so  necessary 
was  this  principle  deemed,  that  when  the  Legislature  came 
to  organize  the  Board  of  Health,  the  same  system  of  plurality 
of  voting  was  adopted.  Mr.  Bright  has  appealed  unto  C.esar 
— unto  C.esar  he  shall  go.  He  has  chosen  his  own  test — 
will  he  stand  or  fall  by  it  ?  He  says  that  what  he  demands 
is  nothing  more  than  the  franchise  which  already  exists  in 
the  Poor-law  unions.  Will  lie  abide  by  this  assertion?  Is 
he  prepared  to  accept  the  principle  of  plurality  of  votes  in 
the  Parliamentary  franchise?  Will  he  give  votes  to  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  to  one,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  be  swamped  by  a  mere  numerical  majority  ?  If 
he  will  not — if  what  he  means  is  not  this,  but  something 
exactly  the  opposite  of  this — by  what  right  does  he  pretend 
to  found  his  proposal  on  a  system  which,  so  far  from  afford¬ 
ing  him  a  precedent,  is  in  truth  the  most  damning  contrast 
to  it  ?  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  a  blunder  so  ridiculous 
— a  fallacy  so  glaring  ?  Is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  incredible 
ignorance,  or  to  deliberate  misrepresentation  ?  We  prefer  to 
give  Mr.  Bright  the  benefit  of  the  more  venial  alternative. 
We  are  willing  to  hope  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  excuse  of 
being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  great  subject  with  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  deal. 

But  then  Mr.  Bright,  who  is  “in  favour  of  authority,  par- 
“  ticularly  when  it  agrees  with  his  own  opinion,”  is  rich  in 
precedents.  We  will  not  stop  to  discuss  with  him  the  value 
of  an  opinion  as  to  the  proper  electoral  franchise  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  in  the  year  1858,  which  he  has  extracted  from 


the  works  of  Glanville.  But  Mr.  Bright,  besides  the 
example  of  the  parish  suffrage — the  pertinence  of  which 
to  his  argument  we  have  just  examined  —  finds  another 
admirable  analogy  in  the  municipal  franchise.  He  says 
that  the  qualification  of  the  municipal  burgesses  is, 
“  with  some  restrictions ,”  the  same  as  the  simple  rate¬ 
paying  franchise  which  he  proposes  to  give  for  the  electoral 
suffrage.  With  some  restrictions,  indeed  !  He  might  just  as 
well  say  that  the  English  monarchy,  “  with  some  restric- 
“  tions,”  is  the  same  thing  as  the  French  Empire,  or  that 
the  English  constitution  is,  “  with  some  restrictions,”  identical 
with  the  American.  Who  does  not  see  that  it  is  in  the  “  some 
“  restrictions”  that  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter  lies  ?  Mr. 
Bright’s  syllogism,  when  reduced  to  its  proper  form,  amounts 
to  this  : — Because,  for  purposes  of  municipal  government,  you 
have  adopted  a  low  suffrage  with  restrictions,  therefore  you 
ought  to  apply  the  same  suffrage  to  the  constitution  of  your 
Imperial  Legislature  without  restrictions.  We  confess  we 
do  not  altogether  appreciate  the  necessai’y  sequence  of  the 
conclusion  from  the  premiss.  The  municipal  franchise  is 
limited  by  a  three  years’  residence  clause.  Is  this  an  unim¬ 
portant  restriction  ?  If  Mr.  Bright  thinks  so,  will  he  apply 
the  limitation  to  the  new  electoral  franchise  ?  If,  however,  it  is 
not  only ‘material,  but — as  Mr.  Bright  very  well  knows — is 
pretty  nearly  the  whole  matter,  what  shall  we  think  of  the 
candour,  the  honesty,  the  truthfulness  of  the  man  who  parades 
before  an  ignorant  audience  a  precedent  which  he  cannot  but 
be  aware  is  wholly  dissimilar  from  the  scheme  which  it  is 
adduced  to  support  ? 

We  have  examined  at  some  length  the  two  analogies  on 
which  Mr.  Bright  professes  to  rely,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  we  think  it  of  no  slight  importance  that  the  rash¬ 
ness,  the  levity,  the  recklessness,  the  ignorance  of  this 
man  who  takes  upon  him  to  revile  the  institutions  of  his 
country,  should  be  exposed  in  their  naked  absurdity. 
Secondly,  because  we  hold  it  most  essential  to  make  it  under¬ 
stood  that  his  principles  and  plans  are  the  very  reverse  of 
anything  that  is  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  or 
practice  of  the  Constitution.  Wherever  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  extend  the  electoral  basis  —  whether  in  the 
government  of  the  parish  or  the  administration  of  the 
municipality — distinct  and  effectual  precautions  have  been 
taken  by  various  restrictions  to  maintain  the  security  of 
property,  and  to  defend  the  minority  of  intelligence  against 
|  the  tyrannical  force  of  a  numerical  majority.  It  is  only 
because  these  principles  have  been  hitherto  sacredly  sus- 
j  tained  that  Mr.  Bright,  or  any  one  else,  has  it  now  in  his 
power  to  say  that  English  institutions  have  been  consistent 
with  the  well-being  of  society  and  the  security  of  property. 

But  it  is  not  to  Mr.  Bright  that  we  address  such 
an  argument  as  this.  It  is  not  on  the  shallow  dema¬ 
gogue,  who  speaks  with  scorn  of  our  “  boasted  Cousti- 
“  tution,”  that  we  would  attempt  to  impress  the  truths 
which  are  taught  by  that  history  which  is  nothing  less  than 
philosophy  teaching  by  example.  “What  is  the  English 
“  Constitution  ?  ”  asks  this  pert  pretender.  “  I  never  saw  it. 
“  I  never  heard  of  anybody  who  had  handled  it.”  Unless  I 
see  I  will  not  believe,  cries  this  Thomas  of  politics.  We 
verily  believe  him.  There  is  not  a  word  that  he  utters,  not  a 
thought  that  he  breathes,  which  does  not  attest  the  truth  of 
his  assertion.  It  is  because  he  has  never  seen,  and  is  quite  in¬ 
capable  of  seeing,  the  English  Constitution,  that  we  trust  in 
Heaven  he  may  never  be  permitted  to  “handle”  it.  It  is  not 
to  Mr.  Bright,  or  to  such  as  lie,  that  it  is  given  to  see  the 
English  Constitution.  He  belongs  apparently  to  those 
“  base  and  mechanical  ”  natures  which  Burke  has  branded 
with  his  sublime  contempt.  He  sees  nothing  which  he  can¬ 
not  handle,  and  believes  in  nothing  which  may  not  be  weighed 
like  his  cotton,  or  measured  like  his  yarn.  Mr.  Bright 
cannot  see  the  English  Constitution  because  it  rests  on  truths 
which  he  has  never  mastered,  and  on  principles  which  he 
has  never  practised.  But  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
fairness,  careful  of  truth,  susceptible  of  justice,  intelli¬ 
gent  of  liberty,  superior  to  envy,  tolerant  of  spirit, 
grateful  for  the  past,  heedful  of  the  future,  the  English 
Constitution  is  no  idle  figment.  To  those  of  whom  it 
is  written  that  “the  truth  hath  made  them  free” — 
whose  visual  orbs  are  purged  from  the  mists  of  a  low  ma¬ 
lignity — the  English  Constitution  is  a  living  truth.  For 
them  its  existence,  though  unseen,  is  not  less  real  than  the 
laws  of  the  universe  to  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  or  the 
verities  of  religion  to  the  Christian’s  faith.  Mr.  Bright  may 
not  see  these  things,  but  they  exist  notwithstanding.  They 
exist  in  that  history  which  he  does  not  reverence — they  sur- 
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vive  in  the  instincts  of  a  race  with  which  he  has  no  sym¬ 
pathy — they  live  in  the  convictions  of  a  people  over  whose  in¬ 
telligence  he  will  shortly  find  that  he,  and  such  as  he,  can 
never  exercise  dominion.  The  English  Constitution  is  the 
enemy  of  all  tyrannies,  hut  above  all  is  it  the  enemy  of  the 
most  hateful  and  the  basest  of  all  tyrannies — that  tyranny  of 
the  demagogue,  overweening  in  its  insolence,  unfathomable 
in  its  ignorance,  which  is  grounded  in  envy  and  consum¬ 
mated  in  injustice. 


THE  FINANCES  OF  FRANCE. 

NDER  the  Imperial  system  every  important  event  is 
ushered  in  with  due  ceremonial.  Even  so  matter-of-fact 
an  affair  as  the  annual  financial  statement  is  introduced,  as 
it  were,  in  procession.  First  comes  the  Minister  of  Finance 
with  a  preliminary  announcement  of  the  elements  of  the 
approaching  budget,  like  a  trumpeter  at  the  head  of  a  royal 
cavalcade.  After  a  suitable  interval,  during  which  fit 
homage  is  done  by  a  regulated  and  not  too  curious  press, 
a  second  flourish  of  trumpets  is  performed  by  the  Budget 
Commission,  whose  honourable  function  it  is  to  sing  chorus 
to  the  Ministerial  paean ;  and  it  is  only  after  some  months  of 
expectation  that  France  is  allowed  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  actual  figures  and  balance-sheets  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  coming  year,  and 
with  the  projects  of  law  which  the  Legislature  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  passing  to  supply  M.  Magne  with  his  ways  and 
means.  As  yet  only  the  head  of  this  year’s  procession  has 
come  in  sight.  M.  Magne  has  stepped  forward  and 
executed  with  great  fluency  his  customary  solo  on  the 
trumpet,  glorifying  the  financial  wisdom  of  the  Emperor, 
indicating  the  most  magnificent  prospects  of*  approaching 
wealth,  and  boasting,  with  creditable  audacity,  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  surpluses  which  have  been  realized  in  each  of  the  last 
four  years.  The  Report  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  highly 
successful  document.  The  adulation  is  gracefully  turned. 
The  history  is  ingeniously  perverted.  The  philosophical 
reflections  are  beyond  all  praise ;  and  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  liberal  promises  and  sanguine  anticipations.  If 
there  is  anything  wanting  it  is  only  a  few  facts  and  figures, 
but  what  do  they  matter  in  a  financial  statement  1  It  may 
be  iu  the  recollection  of  those  who  trouble  themselves  with 
the  curious  entanglements  of  French  finance,  that  the  Budget 
of  last  year  proposed  to  pay  to  the  Sinking-fund  a  sum  of 
1,600,000?.,  which  was  about  one-third  of  the  amount  required 
by  certain  very  stringent  laws  which  have  never  been  re¬ 
pealed  and  scarcely  ever  obeyed.  On  the  strength  of  this 
arrangement,  the  Government  claimed  credit  for  a  large 
surplus,  while  their  critics  maintained  that  there  would  be  a 
deficit  of  3,000,000?.  The  truth  was  that  the  estimated 
expenditure,  excluding  the  payment  due  to  the  Sinking- 
fund,  fell  considerably  short  of  the  anticipated  income, 
but  the  surplus  was  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  heavy 
demands  which  the  Sinking-fund  Commission  wei-e  entitled 
to  make  upon  the  Government.  It  is  necessary  to  state  this 
much  in  order  to  render  M.  Magne’s  present  Budget  intelli¬ 
gible.  He  announces  that  the  promise  will  be  found  to  have 
been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  sum  of  1,600,000?.  will  be  duly  paid 
out  of  the  surplus  to  the  Sinking-fund.  Assurances  are  also 
given  that  the  policy  of  reducing  the  floating  debt  by  apply¬ 
ing  for  that  purpose  the  large  sum  obtained  from  the  Bank 
of  France,  by  the  treaty  between  that  institution  and  the 
Government,  is  being  faithfully  adhered  to.  The  revenue,  it 
appears,  is  in  excess  of  its  calculated  amount,  and  is  paid 
with  continually  increasing  promptitude.  M.  Magne  finally 
rejoices  over  the  condition  of  French  commerce  and  its  com¬ 
parative  immunity  from  the  troubles  of  last  autumn,  and  with 
hazy  but  confident  language,  predicts  a  period  of  financial 
prosperity  when  deficits  will  be  unknown,  and  not  even  the 
Sinking-fund  shall  be  defrauded  of  any  portion  of  its  legal 
rights. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  statement  to  be  more  satisfactory 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  there  are  two  circumstances  which 
seriously  diminish  its  value.  One  is,  that  it  preserves  an 
ominous  silence  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  past  expen¬ 
diture.  There  is  a  bold  promise  to  show  by  official  figures 
and  unquestionable  proofs  that  the  Emperor  has  given  an 
example  of  the  prudence  which  avoids  excesses,  and  knows 
how  to  stop  at  the  proper  point,  and  that  “  for  a  very  long 
“  time  no  Government  has  more  rigorously  confined  itself 
“  within  the  limit  of  the  ways  and  means  placed  at  its 
“  disposal.”  These  are  brave  words,  but  unfortunately  the 
means  of  verifying  them  are  not  furnished.  Indeed, 


one  cannot  help  suspecting  that  they  are  used  in  some 
wholly  non-natural  sense  ;  for  M.  Magne  evidently  intends 
the  boast  to  apply,  not  only  to  the  present  year,  but  to 
1855,  1856,  and  1857,  in  the  course  of  which  the  resources 
of  the  State  were  propped  up  by  enormous  loans.  When 
M.  Magne’s  language  with  reference  to  the  future  is 
interpreted  by  the  light  of  his  remarks  upon  the  past,  its 
encouraging  tone  soon  disappears.  The  Budget  of  1855  has 
shown  what  M.  Magne  calls  a  surplus  of  1 5^7  60,000?.  So 
in  1856  the  definitive  surplus  is  set  down  at  4,480,000?. 
The  year  1837  "ill,  if  is  said,  show  as  much  as  1,200,000?. 
in  excess  of  expenditure ;  and  the  most  confident  hopes  are 
entertained  that  the  calculations  for  1858  will  be  more  than 
borne  out  by  the '  results.  The  triumphs  of  past  economy 
are  to  be  repeated  eveiy  year  until  further  notice.  The 
year  1859  figures  in  the  financial  playbill  for  a  modest 
surplus  of  320,000?.;  and  in  i860  and  1861,  not  only  is 
the  Sinking-fund  to  be  fully  re-established,  but  the  salaries 
of  subordinate  officials  and  of  the  magistracy  are  to  be 
improved.  In  the  interval — at  any  rate  before  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  this  promise — the  Emperor  may  fairly  reckon  on 
having  largely  developed  the  gratitude  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  his  subjects. 

But  further,  what  a  farce  it  is  to  talk  of  equilibrium  and  to 
boast  of  a  surplus,  when  these  results  have  only  been  secured 
by  borrowing  on  a  gigantic  scale  !  Technically,  M.  Magne  may 
be  quite  correct  in  saying  that  since  1834  there  has  been  no  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  deficits ;  but  as  a  ground  of  future  confidence, 
the  existence  of  a  surplus  is  worthless  unless  it  is  obtained 
from  a  bond  fide  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  In 
every  year  the  accounts  of  which  have  yet  been  produced, 
the  expenditure  has  largely  exceeded  the  national  income, 
and  the  results  of  the  attempt  to  do  without  loans  have  yet 
to  be  realized.  The  great  war  loans,  after  defraying  the 
actual  cost  of  hostilities,  left  a  balance  which  has  helped  the 
Emperor  to  tide  over  the  subsequent  period.  The  reductions 
of  the  floating  debt  have  only  been  effected  by  what  is  in  fact 
a  further  loan  through  the  intervention  of  the  Bank.  Notwith¬ 
standing  M.  Magne’s  assurances,  it  is  notorious  that  up  to  this 
moment  the  Imperial  Government  has  not  been  maintained  by 
the  proceeds  of  taxation  alone.  A  man  who,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  Jews,  contrives  to  spend  double  his  annual 
income,  may  very  easily  show  a  surplus  of  respectable 
amount  at  each  succeeding  Christmas  while  the  game  goes 
on,  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the  Emperor  can  be 
said  to  have  kept  his  expenditure  within  his  means.  That  a 
very  strong  desire  is  felt  to  establish  a  real  equilibrium,  if 
possible,  and  to  dispense  for  the  present  with  any  further  loans, 
is  all  that  can  be  fairly  gathered  from  M.  Magne’s  Budget. 
Whether  this  object  will  be  attained  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
jecture  without  knowing  how  far  the  Emperor  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  confine  his  expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy 
within  the  limits  indicated  by  the  annual  estimates.  If  he 
has  done  so  dui’ing  the  last  year,  he  has  shown  himself  a 
much  more  thrifty  manager  than  can  be  found  among  us,  for 
all  the  vast  activity  of  the  French  dockyards  has  been 
nominally  supported  at  an  expense  which  is  trifling  com¬ 
pared  with  the  annual  cost  of  our  own  navy. 

The  most  legitimate  source  of  M.  Magne’s  exultation  is 
the  fact  (if  it  be  a  fact)  that  the  ordinary  revenue  (without 
reckoning  the  special  war  taxes,  which  have  now  become  to 
all  appearance  permanent  burdens)  has  increased  since  1833 
by  8,800,000?.  This  does  seem  to  indicate  an  advance  in 
wealth  more  decided  than  could  have  been  expected  in  a 
country  whose  population  has  reached  its  stationary  point, 
and  whose  commercial  code  is  modelled  on  the  strictest 
principles  of  Protection.  But  experienced  readers  will  not 
rely  too  entirely  on  the  apparent  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  figures  exhibited  in  a  French  Budget;  and  it  may 
probably  be  assumed  that  the  epochs  picked  out  for  com¬ 
parison  are  those  which  give  the  most  exaggerated  indi¬ 
cations  of  prosperity.  The  transition  from  the  stormy  days 
of  the  Republic  to  the  deadly  tranquillity  which  France 
enjoys  under  the  shadow  of  the  Emperor,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  favourable  to  pi’oductive  industry.  Work  is  the 
one  privilege  which  is  left  to  Frenchmen,  and  a  paternal 
Government  has  secured  their  undivided  attention  to  labour, 
by  forbidding  the  distractions  of  politics  and  literature. 
Railways  are,  as  usual,  treated  to  their  annual  paragraph. 
The  gigantic  works  which,  in  M.  Magne’s  rather  hyperbolic 
language,  have  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  Empire, 
overwhelm  the  Minister  with  amazement ;  and,  as  he 
observes,  “  it  is  natural  to  ask  oneself  by  what  miracle  the 
“  resources  of  France  have  suddenly  been  raised  to  a  level 
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l-  with  the  display  of  such  extraordinary  activity.”  Perhaps 
the  miracle  would  be  less  startling  if  the  amount  of  foreign 
capital  invested  in  French  railways  were  exhibited  ;  but 
even  after  every  allowance  for  the  assistance  obtained  from 
England  or  elsewhere,  the  steadiness  and  success  with  which 
the  railway  system  of  France  has  been  developed  present  a 
favourable  contrast  to  the  frantic  precipitation  which  was 
shown  in  the  construction  of  English  lines.  With  railroads 
that  pay  good  dividends,  and  with  a  constantly  increasing 
power  of  responding  to  taxation,  “  that  part  of  the  public 
“  who  appreciate  the  benefits  of  order  and  of  perfect  tran- 
“  quillity,"’  to  whom  M.  Magne  especially  appeals,  may  surely 
be  expected  to  give  up  all  unsubstantial  aspirations  after 
freedom,  and  quietly  take  to  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf. 


IRISH  RIBANDISM. 

IRISH  patriots  of  the  higher  class  have  a  curious  mode  of 
protesting  against  the  questionable  eccentricities  of  their 
humbler  allies.  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  lately  warned  his  coun¬ 
trymen  that  secret  societies  would  never  succeed  iu  securing 
the  emancipation  of  Ireland  from  British  tyranny ;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cahill,  who  once  reproached  English  tenants  for 
their  cowardice  in  not  shooting  their  landlords  from  behind 
hedges,  earnestly  cautions  the  Ribandmen  against  the 
universal  treachery  of  their  associates  and  ringleaders.  If 
the  peasantry  could  be  satisfied  by  any  argument  that 
conspiracies  to  murder  are  at  once  inefficient  and  dangerous, 
it  might  be  unnecessary  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the 
motives  and  the  good  taste  of  their  beneficent  counsel¬ 
lors  ;  and  yet  Englishmen  scarcely  consider  that  the  most 
objectionable  element  in  any  crime  consists  in  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  it  will  be  found  out.  As,  however,  Dr.  Cahill’s 
sympathetic  alarm  and  Mr.  O’Brien’s  regretful  scepticism 
appear  likely  to  produce  no  immediate  result,  the  impartial 
bystander  is  at  leisure  to  remark  that  the  Ribandmen  may 
have  much  to  say  on  their  side  of  the  domestic  controversy. 
It  is  true  that  secret  associations  tend  as  little  to  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Italian  unity ;  but  the  peasant  murderers  under¬ 
stand  their  immediate  object  better  than  the  abortive 
hero  of  the  cabbage-garden.  It  is  something  to  assas¬ 
sinate  a  landlord,  and  afterwards  to  escape  from  justice, 
and  though  there  may  be  a  moral  distinction  between 
murder  and  rebellion,  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  has  implicitly 
identified  his  own  cause  with  that  which  is  represented 
by  Mr.  Delany.  The  danger  or  certainty  of  discovery 
adds  to  the  heroism  of  irregular  enterprise,  and  it  is 
evident  that  Dr.  Cahill  exaggerates  his  own  familiarity 
with  the  Riband  system  when  he  positively  asserts  that  all 
the  ringleaders  are  in  habitual  communication  with  the 
Government.  Unfortunately,  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  deeper 
than  any  motive  of  individual  crime,  and  it  is  utterly  absurd 
to  represent  the  body  of  Ribandmen  as  venial  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  artful  speculators  belonging  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  Jonathan  Wild.  The  inhabitants  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  district,  banded  to  protect  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Ely, 
have  for  many  weeks  succeeded  in  setting  justice  at  defiance, 
and  they  will  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  the  Government 
is  in  possession  of  a  secret  which  it  has  vainly  offered  to  buy 
for  a  sum  which  would  be  a  fortune  to  an  accomplice. 

Mr.  Sh auman  Crawford  is  more  explicit,  and  probably 
more  sincere,  in  his  denunciation  of  predial  murder ;  but,  as 
the  patentee  of  a  panacea  for  the  social  evils  of  Ireland, 
he  also  suggests  excuses  for  the  existence  or  revival 
of  the  Riband  conspiracies.  With  national  logic  he  suggests 
that  the  failure  of  seventeen  Bills  for  the  creation  of 
so-called  tenant-right  proves  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  embody  in  a  statute. 
The  inference  that  the  Riband  conspirators  are  only  guilty 
of  an  irregular  opposition  to  an  unjust  law  is  ill-timed, 
though  it  may  have  been  honestly  intended.  Sir  John 
Davis’s  worn-out  certificate  of  the  Irish  propensity  to  obey 
equal  laws,  requires,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  some 
fresh  authority  to  support  the  conclusion  that  every  un¬ 
popular  disposition  of  property  is  therefore  unjust.  All  the 
projects  of  tenant-right  legislation  have  involved  an  arbitrary 
transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  landlord’s  estate  to  the  tenant ; 
and  the  remedy  is  at  once  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  property  and  insufficient,  inasmuch  as  it  is  essentially 
temporary.  The  new  estates  which  might  be  created  by 
legislation,  as  soon  as  they  became  the  subjects  of  transfer, 
would  give  rise  to  disputes  between  the  holder  of  the  bene¬ 
ficial  lease  and  the  pauper  occupant ;  and  if  the  enjoyment 


of  tenant-right  were  made  dependent  on  actual  occupation, 
the  value  of  the  land  would  be  diminished  without  any  com¬ 
pensatory  advantage  either  to  the  landowner  or  to  the 
tenant.  Jhe  race  of  middlemen,  who  were  formerly  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  principal  cause  of  Irish  distress,  derived  their 
origin  from  long  leases,  which  conferred  a  practical  tenant- 
right  by  depriving  the  original  proprietor  of  all  control  over 
his  estate. 

No  local  knowledge  is  required  to  show  that  compulsory 
compensation  for  improvements  is  a  mere  contrivance  to 
secure  the  holder  a  perpetuity  of  tenure.  Irish  proprie¬ 
tors  must  be  strangely  blind  to  their  own  interest  if  they 
eject  tenants  who  have  really  shown  a  disposition  to  effect 
permanent  improvements  on  their  land  ;  but  half-starved 
peasants  have  no  capital  to  invest,  and  they  would  be  un¬ 
willing,  and  perhaps  unable,  to  make  an  adequate  return  of 
rent  for  any  outlay  which  a  landlord  might  be  disposed  to 
incur.  Since  the  general  rise  of  wages  iu  Ireland,  it  cannot 
be  necessary  or  expedient  that  the  working  population  of 
Donegal  should  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  tillage  of  potato 
patches,  and  Mr.  Crawford  is  doing  them  no  service  by  con¬ 
firming  their  belief  that  their  distress  is  owing  to  any  laws 
except  those  of  political  economy.  Before  the  famine,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  the  population,  Mr.  Mill  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  a  jieasant  proprietary  on  Go¬ 
vernment  domains  to  be  bought  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
an  essential  part  of  his  scheme  that  the  tenure  of  the 
proposed  allotments  should  be  inseparable  from  occu¬ 
pancy,  so  that  the  cultivators  who  enjoyed  a  perfect 
tenant-right  would,  in  return  for  the  privilege,  be  abso¬ 
lutely  bound  to  the  soil.  The  objections  to  tying  up 
large  districts  by  a  new  kind  of  mortmain,  and  to  sub¬ 
stituting  administrative  action  for  the  ordinary  operation 
of  private  interests,  were  obvious  and  practically  insur¬ 
mountable  ;  but  Mr.  Mill  suggested  theonly  machinery  which 
could  really  accomplish  the  objects  proposed  by  Mr.  Siiar- 
man  Crawford  and  his  supporters.  If  there  is  to  be  special 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  peasant  occupiers,  the  condition 
of  occupation  must  be  enforced  on  those  who  profit  bv  its 
results  ;  and  the  only  landlord  strong  enough  for  the  purpose 
would  be  the  Government,  which  cannot  conveniently  be 
murdered  by  an  emissary  of  the  Riband  Society.  It  is  an 
incidental  objection  to  the  tenant-right  agitation,  that  it  has 
scarcely  found  a  serious  advocate  in  Parliament  since  Mr. 
Crawford  retired  into  private  life.  Those  who  have  com¬ 
pared  the  pledges  of  patriots  in  Ireland  with  their  perfor¬ 
mances  in  the  House  of  Commons,  are  well  aware  that  no 
section  of  politicians  would  be  more  surprised  and  puzzled  by 
the  entire  concession  of  their  indefinite  demands. 

It  is  difficult  tojudge  at  present  of  the  prudence  or  neces¬ 
sity  of  Lord  Eglintoun’s  proclamation.  It  is  possible  that 
his  offers  of  reward  may  give  rise  to  perjury  ;  there  is  danger 
that  juries  mayjbe  unwilling  to  convict ;  and,  more  than  all, 
it  is  too  probable  that  the  Government  will  be  baffled  by  the 
obstinate  secresy  of  the  conspirators.  The  first  results  of  the 
official  battue  are  not  peculiarly  encouraging.  It  would  have 
been  worth  while  to  intimidate  murderers  or  abettors  of 
murder  at  the  cost  of  giving  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of 
public  alarm ;  but  political  conspirators  of  the  Smith 
O’Brien  school  are  small  game,  scarcely  worth  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  pursuit.  It  seems  that  a  whimsical  plot  has 
been  set  on  foot  for  the  return  of  a  certain  number  of  ex¬ 
patriated  Irishmen  in  the  disguise  of  American  Filibusters  ; 
and  although  the  Government  naturally  objected  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  a  mob  with  arms  and  uniforms,  there  is  nothing, 
except  the  expense  and  inutility  of  the  proceeding,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  formidable  sympathizers  from  arriving  by  the  next 
packet.  It  scarcely  appears  whether  the  invaders  were  im¬ 
mediately  to  declare  war  against  England,  but  a  certain 
number  of  vagabonds  wished  either  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  doing  mischief,  or  to  create  a  belief  that  there  was  some 
mischief  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  if  they  can  be  punished 
under  the  law  against  illegal  oaths,  a  moderate  amount  of 
prison  discipline  may  possibly  be  beneficial  to  the  offenders, 
and  will  more  certainly  afford  a  reasonable  satisfaction  to 
the  peaceable  portion  of  society.  Unluckily,  it  seems  certain 
that  a  batch  of  lawyers’  clerks  and  drapers’  assistants  cannot 
belong  to  the  class  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  clients  who  suffer 
from  the  want  of  compensation  for  improvements  on  the 
land.  One  threatening  letter  to  a  landlord  or  incoming 
tenant  is  a  far  more  serious  offence  than  the  most  elaborate 
conception  of  an  impossible  civil  war.  The  culprits  whom 
the  police  have  lodged  in  gaol  may  be  well  assured  that 
Filibusters  will  not  come  to  Ireland  at  their  osvn  expense  ; 
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and  they  are  themselves  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  the 
invaders  are  likely  to  receive  large  remittances  from  Ireland. 
The  Lord-Lieutenant  will  do  well  to  discard  the  alarm 
with  which  French  or  Austrian  functionaries  regard  the 
revolutionary  dangers  of  secret  political  societies ;  but  in 
dealing  with  the  murderous  designs  of  Ribandmen,  no 
severity  can  be  too  great,  if  the  measures  which  may  be 
adopted  from  time  to  time  are  really  calculated  to  effect 
their  object. 


LORD  STANLEY  AT  ADDISCOMBE. 

n^HERE  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  matter  or  the 
JL  manner  of  Lord  Stanley’s  speech  at  Addiscombe.  It 
was  impossible  to  offer  anything  new  on  an  occasion  which 
annually  recurs  ;  and  if  the  address  was  pitched  somewhat 
too  high  for  a  dozen  boys  on  their  appointment  to  Indian 
commissions,  a  grave  Minister  must  be  excused  for  using 
them  according  to  his  own  worthiness  rather  than  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  undeveloped  deserts.  It  was  out  of  the  question 
for  a  Secretary  of  State  to  say,  as  a  sensible  uncle  or  guardian 
might  have  done  on  shaking  hands  at  Gravesend,  “Good-bye! 

“  don’t  get  drunk,  don’t  run  into  debt,  and  try  to  treat  the 
“  natives  like  human  beings.”  Accordingly,  Lord  Stanley 
properly  dilated  on  the  importance  of  sympathizing  with 
the  alien  subjects  of  England,  and  of  maintaining  at  the 
same  time  the  moral  superiority  which  ought  to  distinguish 
the  ruling  race.  The  fourteen  cadets  may  perhaps  have 
been  flattered  by  the  eloquent  description  of  their  excep¬ 
tional  position  rather  than  impressed  with  that  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  in  which  boys  of  eighteen  are  unhappily  too 
often  deficient ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  the 
wisest  precepts  of  the  profoundest  statesman,  if  they  fail  to 
regulate  their  public  and  private  conduct  through  life,  can¬ 
not  possibly  do  them  any  harm.  Many  years  will  elapse 
before  the  young  ensign  of  artillery  finds  himself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  exercise  a  perceptible  influence  over  the  natives  ;  but 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  entire  draft  from  Addiscombe  will 
not  fail  to  display  on  occasion  the  courage  and  resource 
which  have  distinguished  so  many  of  their  predecessors. 
It  may  be  added  that  their  attainments  and  their  present 
promise  might  possibly  induce  the  Indian  Minister  to  hesitate 
before  he  throws  open  the  entire  service  to  unlimited  com¬ 
petition  from  all  quarters.  The  wanton  experiment  of  abolish¬ 
ing  Haileybury  ought  at  least  to  be  fully  tested  by  expe¬ 
rience  before  the  Military  College  at  Addiscombe  is  also 
sacrificed  to  a  new-fangled  crotchet. 

The  young  officers  now  about  to  proceed  to  India  will 
scarcely  arrive  in  time  to  commence  their  practical  education 
in  the  present  war.  All  the  fragments  of  information  which 
have  been  received,  by  letter  or  by  telegraph,  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  steady  progress  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  A  few  chieftains  have  in 
vain  attempted  resistance,  and  others  have  already  offered 
to  surrender,  while  leaders  such  as  Nana  Sahib  and  Tantia 
Topee  are  either  inactive,  in  concealment,  or  fugitives  in 
company  with  a  rabble  of  troops  destitute  of  cannon,  and 
probably  of  ammunition.  The  uneasiness  which  had  been 
partially  excited  by  the  comprehensive  terms  of  the  amnesty 
seems  to  have  been  altogether  premature.  Lord  Clyde 
offers  the  alternative  of  instant  submission  or  of  immediate 
coercion ;  and  he  would  necessarily  have  adopted  the  same 
course  if  no  general  offer  of  pardon  had  been  made  to  the 
insurgents.  There  is,  indeed,  little  practical  advantage  in  a 
promise  of  impunity  where  there  is  no  certainty  of  punish¬ 
ment  in  the  event  of  contumacious  resistance.  The  Talook- 
dars  of  Oude  are  at  liberty,  according  to  the  official  theory, 
to  postpone  repentance  for  their  past  offences  till  the  ist  of 
January,  and  afterwards  to  come  in  under  the  general  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  amnesty  ;  but  in  the  meantime  any  hesitation 
to  obey  the  summons  of  Lord  Clyde’s  officers  will  involve 
the  destruction  of  their  strongholds,  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  territories  in  punishment  of  a  new  act  of  rebellion. 
Casuists  hold  that  in  private  transactions  an  extorted  pledge 
is  not  binding  ;  but  between  Governments  and  insurgents 
no  compacts  are  so  faithfully  kept  as  those  which  result  from 
the  application  of  irresistible  force.  A  Rajah  who  has  dis¬ 
mantled  his  fort  to  save  it  from  being  blown  up  is  far  more 
likely  to  prove  a  loyal  subject  than  if  he  had  submitted  in 
pursuance  of  a  peaceful  negotiation.  The  unlimited  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Supreme  Government  must  have  gradually 
impressed  the  minds  of  the  most  obstinate  believers  in  the 
prospects  of  the  revolt.  In  ■  Eehar,  commercial  enterprise 
has  been  brought  in  aid  of  military  skill,  by  the  undertaking 


of  a  spirited  railway  contractor  to  demolish  a  jungle  of 
seventy  square  miles  in  extent,  which  has  hitherto  served  as 
a  stronghold  to  the  rebels. 

If  any  of  the  insurgent  chieftains  have  derived  encourage¬ 
ment  from  Lord  Ellenborough’s  censure  of  Lord  Canning’s 
supposed  severity,  they  may  probably  be  undeceived  by  the 
issue  of  Mr.  Montgomery’s  proclamation  for  the  general 
disarmament  of  the  country.  While  the  Indian  Office  in 
London  is  prescribing  to  the  Governor-General  the  utmost 
gentleness  of  language,  the  Chief  Commissioner  finds 
lis  instructions  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  considerable 
vigour  in  his  official  acts.  Under  the  terms  of  the  new 
Oude  Proclamation  —  which  is  practically  more  severe, 
and  professedly  more  sweeping,  than  Lord  Canning’s  — 
every  inhabitant  of  Oude  is  to  surrender  his  arms  within 
a  limited  time  under  a  penalty  of  500Z.,  a  year’s  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  ultimately  of  a  flogging.  On  failure  to  discover 
the  owner  of  concealed  arms,  the  landowner  or  chief  of  the 
village  is  to  undergo  the  penalty  from  which  the  individual 
delinquent  has  contrived  to  escape,  and  Talookdars  who 
disobey  the  proclamation  will  forfeit  their  territories  as 
the  punishment  of  their  contumacy.  All  strongholds  are  to 
be  dismantled,  and  although  a  system  of  licensing  ordinary 
weapons  will  be  introduced, no  subject  will,  under  any  pretext, 
in  future  be  allowed  the  possession  of  cannon.  In  a  country 
where  every  inhabitant  is  armed,  and  every  rich  man’s  house 
is  a  fortress,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Government 
will  effect  its  object  without  considerable  opposition  and 
difficulty,  but  a  similar  measure  was  successfully  carried  out 
in  the  Punjab,  and  when  it  is  accomplished  it  will  furnish  the 
best  security  for  the  tranquillity  of  Oude.  It  is  important 
to  observe  that  neither  the  Commander-in-Chief  nor  the 
Commissioner  desire  to  visit  past  offences  with  severity, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  perfectly  aware  that  it  is 
useless  to  demand  submission  except  with  the  alternative  of 
punishment  at  the  same  time  immediate  and  severe.  The 
general  amnesty  is  properly  confined  to  liabilities  already 
incurred,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Sepoys  them¬ 
selves  are  beginning  to  take  advantage  of  the  faint  hopes  of 
pardon  which  were  extended  to  the  less  criminal  of  their 
number.  Those  who  surrender  will  of  course  assert  that 
they  have  not  borne  arms  against  the  Government,  and  the 
authorities,  except  on  reasonable  suspicion  of  complicity  in 
murder,  will  not  be  inclined  to  inquire  too  minutely  into 
the  truth  or  probability  of  their  story.  Lord  Canning  will 
not  fail  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy  when  it  is  popular,  after 
firmly  resisting  the  clamour  for  indiscriminate  bloodshed. 
To  spare  those  who  submit,  and  to  beat  down  the  pride  of 
perverse  rebels,  is  a  policy  far  more  characteristic  of  Anglo- 
Indian  rulers  than  of  the  Romans  who  originated  the  phrase. 
Those  of  Lord  Stanley’s  youthful  hearers  who  may  here¬ 
after  be  called  upon  to  share  in  provincial  administration 
will  find  that  the  maintenance  of  English  power  depends  on 
adherence  to  the  traditions  by  which  it  has  been  created  and 
maintained.  The  obedience  of  the  people  must  ultimately 
rest,  not  on  persuasion,  but  on  force ;  yet  it  is  possible  and 
necessary  that  the  empire  should  be  administered  for  then- 
good,  and  with  reasonable  conformity  to  their  feelings  and 
their  customs.  The  most  beneficent  and  popular  rulers  in 
India  have  always  been  feared  as  well  as  respected,  and  they 
have  exercised  their  power  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  dominant 
caste,  but  as  members  of  the  body  which,  in  the  absence  of 
worthy  native  competitors,  exercised  the  legitimate  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  empire. 


COSAS  DE  ESPANA. 

E  don’t  owe  much  to  Spain.  We  saved  the  country,  and 
have  been  paid  with  hatred.  But  at  last  it  has  made 
us  a  substantial  return.  The  Spanish  bonds,  to  be  sure,  are 
not  marketable,  but  Spain  has  almost  liquidated  the  old  debt 
by  preserving  for  us  our  own  Petrie  Waugh,  Colonel  and 
Brickmaker.  Tiiemistocles  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  is 
the  only  historic  parallel  which  we  can  recall  to  the  noble 
spectacle  of  Waugh  on  the  Alameda  of  Seville.  But,  just  as 
the  great  Athenian  could  not  forget  that  he  had  still,  though 
in  exile,  duties  to  his  country,  so  the  great  Colonel  remem¬ 
bers  that  his  first  obligation  is  to  his  home.  He  remembers 
that  England  has  the  first  claim  upon  his  services.  W  augh’s 
vocation  is  simple  and  uniform — it  is  to  swindle  mankind. 
But  he  gives  his  countrymen  the  first  chance.  It  was 
only  a  Cyclops  who  allowed  his  friend  the  special  pri¬ 
vilege  of  being  eaten  last.  The  more  polite  and  patriotic 
Waugh  concedes  to  us  the  honour  of  being  eaten  first.  When 
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he  got  up  a  new  mining  speculation  in  Spain,  it  is  much 
to  the  credit  of  his  patriotism  that  Colonel  Waugh 
gave  his  old  English  friends  the  privilege  of  being  first 
ruined.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  old  man  survives 
unchanged  by  climate  or  fortune.  Ccelum  non  animum 
mutant — so  Horace  and  the  schoolboys  say;  and  Waugh 
proves  it.  It  does  one’s  views  of  human  nature  good  to 
find  it,  in  these  days  of  flux  and  inconsistency,  so  solid  and 
firm  to  duty.  Colonel  Waugh  contrived  to  execute  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  most  magnificent  dimensions  hex-e.  It  was,  as 
befitted  an  Indian  soldier,  on  an  Oriental  scale  of  insolent 
grandeur,  and,  very  properly,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  an 
Oriental  corporation.  To  borrow  some  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  on  the  security  of  a  worthless  Barataria 
which  would  not  sell  for  30,000?. — to  build  a  palace  like 
Aladdin’s,  and  with  equally  visionary  capital  —  to  give 
fetes  and  banquets  of  Apiciau  luxury  with  Barmecide 
resources — would  not  have  been  complete  had  we  not  found 
this  generous  bankrupt,  in  a  hopeless  state  of  insolvency, 
when  flying  from  his  creditors  and  public  indignation,  “  ad- 
“  vancing  from  10,000?.  to  15,000?.  on  the  mines  ofValverde” 
— mines  so  royally  rich  that  “  40,000  tons  of  copper  were 
“  actually  lying  on  the  surface.”  This,  we  say,  is  in  our  esti¬ 
mation  a  feat  of  transcendent  genius  which  quite  eclipses 
all  the  gallant  Colonel’s  transactions  in  the  banking  and 
minin"  line.  As  Glaucus  was  to  Diomede — as  the  lieca- 

O 

tomb  to  the  nine  poor  steers — as  metal  is  to  earth — as 
copper  is  to  bricks — so  is  Val verde  to  Branksea,  and  so 
are  the  Cosas  de  Espafia  to  Basiugliall-street.  There 
was  only  one  rogue  who  could  beat  the  Waugh  of  last  year 
— and  that  is  the  Waugh  of  this.  As  none  but  himself 
could  be  his  parallel,  so  none  but  he  could  conquer  himself. 
It  is  the  Wellington  of  Waterloo  to  the  Wellington 
of  Assaye.  What  are  all  his  previous  exploits  to  this 
crowning  victory  1  In  its  presence  we  forget  all  about 
Campden  House,  and  the  advances  of  the  Director  to  him¬ 
self — Mrs.  Waugh’s  milliner’s  bill,  and  Miss  Carew’s 
trousseau — the  step-son  who  lately  followed  his  mother’s 
husband  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court  as  a  cab-proprietor — 
the  pottery  works,  and  the  alum  works,  and  the  London  and 
Eastern  Bank ;  and  though  the  speculation  for  boring  for 
coal  at  Croydon  runs  it  very  hard,  the  copper-mines  of  Val- 
verde  are  the  last  and  sublimest  effort  of  the  Waugh  genius. 

Wc  should  not  have  got  our  complete  notiou  of  Colonel 
Petrie  Waugh  but  for  the  happy  accident  which  embroiled 
him  with  certain  old  friends.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  suggest 
that  Mr.  Samuel  Isaacs  is  more  or  less  disinterested  than 
his  patronymic  would  suggest — far  be  it  from  us  to  hint 
that  Mr.  Stephen  Neal’s  portrait  of  his  distinguished  client 
has  been  suggested  by  other  than  the  purest  of  motives.  In 
such  quarters,  such  low  motives  as  baffled  cupidity  can  have  no 
share  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  at  last  we  have  the  whole  man, 
Petrie  Waugii,  photographed  by  his  confidential  adviser.  We 
only  do  Mr.  Stephen  Neal  simple  justice  when  we  pronounce 
him  to  be  an  artistof  consummate  powers.  To  the  broad  dashing 
effects  of  Kubens,  to  the  lights  and  colours  of  Titian,  he 
adds  a  minuteness,  precision,  and  subtleness  of  execution 
which  would  do  credit  to  a  miniaturist.  Neal’s  study  of 
Waugh,  contained  in  something  like  a  column  and  a  half  of 
the  smallest  type  of  the  Times,  is,  as  a  literary  production,  of 
the  highest  school  of  art.  “  Up  to  this  day  I  have  not  been 
“  paid  one  shilling  for  my  services and  doubtless  such  a 
fact  must  powerfully  stimulate  a  confidential  agent  when  he 
is  drawing  a  portrait  of  his  client.  And  such  a  portrait ! 
The  Beddington  property,  which  was  his  own  property  and 
also  his  wife’s — the  3000?.  loan  which  was  to  be  raised  in 
England  to  work  the  Val  verde  mines — the  duplicate  sets  of 
shares  assigning  the  same  property  to  different  parties — the 
contradictory  affidavits  which  declared  and  denied  the  claim 
of  the  Eastern  Bank  on  the  Beddington  judgments — the 
passports  in  duplicate — the  false  certificate  of  ill-health — 
the  threatening  letter  to  the  legal  friend,  written  in  the 
wife’s  name,  but  of  which,  unluckily,  the  rough  copy  was 
sent,  proving  the  fiction — the  little  touches  of  character  in 
secreting  property  from  the  creditors,  assigning  the  yacht  to 
the  son-in-law,  the  plate  to  the  housekeeper,  and  the  sly 
valuables  to  the  valet  before  his  flight — all  are  inimitable 
in  their  several  ways.  And  then,  to  complete  this  cabinet 
work,  we  have  the  darker  shadows  of  the  background  which 
relieve  these  higher  lights— the  hints  about  “  matters  of  a 
“  more  private  and  sacred  character,”  on  which  Mr.  Stephen 
Neal  says  “  it  would  be  unmanly  and  dishonourable”  to  bo 
more  explicit.  This,  we  say,  is  a  portrait  which  has  never 
been  equalled. 


We  consider  the  last  suggestion  that  even  Mr.  Neal  has 
not  told  us  all  he  knows  about  Colonel  Petrie  Waugh 
a  mere  artistic  flourish.  He  is  not  quite  the  man  to 
hold  his  hand  when  engaged  in  depicting  his  friend.  He  has 
cut  through  so  many  bits  of  very  morbid  anatomy  in 
the  Waugh  subject,  that  if  there  were  another  gangrene  or 
aneurism  to  lay  bare,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  he  would 
forbear.  And  yet  we  can  readily  imagine  that  we  have 
not  quite  got  the  whole  story.  There  are  sundry 
personages  of  whom  we  only  get  hints  now  and  then, 
confused,  dim,  and  broken,  who  just  flit  across  the 
scene,  and  promise  so  well  that  we  should  be  glad  to 
make  their  more  familiar  acquaintance.  The  Carews,  the 
Haffendens,  the  Maxwells,  all  excite  our  curiosity  in 
their  respective  ways,  and  might  possibly  reward  it. 
There  must  be  more  to  tell.  The  history  wants  its  historian  ; 
and  Waugii  himself  is  the  man  to  write  it.  Vidocq, 
Harrietts  Wilson,  Barnum,  Lola  Montes,  have  all  given 
the  world  the  history  of  their  respective  crafts  and  successes ; 
and  autobiography  is  the  highest  and  most  authentic  form 
of  memoir-writing.  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Colonel 
Petrie  Waugh  must  be  forthcoming — there  is  an  irresistible 
impulse  in  the  greatest  men  not  to  allow  their  memoirs 
and  memory  to  fall  into  ignoble  hands.  Sully,  Guizot, 
Clarendon,  Caesar,  St.  Augustine,  Kousseau — some  in 
proud  humiliation,  and  some  in  self-abasing  glorification — 
enter,  with  all  the  world  as  their  confessors,  into  the  secret 
chambers  of  their  own  hearts,  and  Waugh  will  not  be 
behind  his  peers,  the  world’s  heroes.  His  real  history  must 
be  written  ;  and  as  an  Emperor,  retired  from  business,  chose 
a  sunny  convent  in  Spain  for  his  retreat  into  himself,  so 
Waugh  has  his  hermitage  in  the  same  pleasant  land.  His 
health  and  appetite,  certificates  notwithstanding,  are 
reported  on  unimpeachable  authority  to  be  first-rate,  aud 
we  wish  him  a  long  and  happy  enjoyment  of  pleasant  Anda¬ 
lusia,  if  he  will  employ  his  leisure  for  the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind  in  completing  Mr.  Stephen  Neal’s  very  promising  and 
edifying  monograph. 


TI1E  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

HPWENTY  years  ago,  a  man  who  dreamed  of  establishing 
JL  instantaneous  communication  with  every  part  of  the 
world  would  have  been  voted  mad,  and  one  who  could 
really  have  fulfilled  the  promise  might  perhaps  have  com¬ 
manded  the  amplest  subsidies  from  every  civilized  nation. 
At  this  moment,  the  enterprise  is  all  but  accomplished. 
Only  one  or  two  links  are  wanted  to  connect  the  whole 
earth  in  a  chain  of  telegraphic  communication.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  system  is  complete.  America  is  intersected  with  a  net¬ 
work  of  electric  wires.  In  India,  communication  is  estab¬ 
lished  throughout,  not  even  excepting  Ceylon,  which  is 
already  connected  with  the  peninsula.  Before  another  year 
has  passed,  England  and  India  will  be  bound  together,  and 
an  extension  to  Australia  and  China  will  not  be  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  undertaking.  Substantially,  therefore,  the  telegraphic 
system  of  the  world  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  the  oppo¬ 
site  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  have  once  been  effectually 
united.  It  i-ests  with  the  Government  to  determine  whether 
this  grand  consummation  is  to  be  arrived  at  in  our  time  or 
in  our  children’s.  The  conditions  of  the  problem  have  been 
ascertained  at  no  small  cost,  and  it  is  proved,  almost  with 
certainty,  that  the  enterprise  is  feasible  ;  but  it  is  no  less 
clear  that,  when  the  risk  is  taken  into  account,  the  pecuniary 
prospects  are  not  sufficient  to  command  the  capital  which  is 
necessary  for  success.  On  this  plea  the  Company  have 
appealed  to  the  Government  to  grant  them  the  same  assist¬ 
ance  which  has  already  been  conceded  to  the  Bed  Sea  Com¬ 
pany — viz.,  a  guarantee  of  interest  on  the  amount  which  it 
may  be  requisite  to  raise  for  the  purpose  of  laying  another 
cable. 

Governments  are  naturally  slow  to  listen  to  such  applica¬ 
tions.  All  the  maxims  and  traditions  of  office  are  opposed, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  wisely  opposed,  to  a  system  of 
guarantees  and  subsidies.  Commerce  is  left  to  take  care 
of  itself,  which  it  certainly  does,  upon  the  whole,  more 
effectually  than  any  Minister  could  do  for  it.  Then 
the  fear  of  expense,  and  the  still  more  potent  dread  of 
creating  a  precedent,  are  somewhat  difficult  to  overcome ; 
and,  altogether,  there  are  few  less  enviable  tasks  than  that  of 
having  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  Government  to  an  enter- 
prise  supposed  to  be  of  public  moment.  It  is  quite  right 
that  this  should  be  so,  and  that  every  applicant  for  excep¬ 
tional  favour  should  be  compelled  to  make  out  a  special  title 
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to  assistance.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Atlantic  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  are  in  a  position  to  claim  a  relaxation  of 
the  general  rule.  Notwithstanding  the  alleged  existence  of 
a  rival  Company,  with  half  its  capital  subscribed,  it  is  well 
understood  in  commercial  circles  that  the  undertaking  will 
not,  and  cannot,  be  carried  out  by  private  enterprise,  even 
with  the  money  market  as  easy  as  it  now  is.  There  are 
better  investments  to  be  had,  and  money  will  not,  without 
some  fresh  inducement,  be  forthcoming  to  lay  another  costly 
cable  in  the  bed  of  the  Atlautic.  The  capital  which  was 
obtained  for  the  first  attempt  was  not  subscribed  as  a  mere 
investment.  Hopes  of  profit  doubtless  had  their  influence, 
but  the  enthusiasm  with  which  so  grand  and  startling  a  pro¬ 
ject  was  welcomed,  and  a  very  legitimate  feeling  of  pride  in 
contributing  to  its  success,  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Company  as  any  purely  commercial 
calculations.  Most  sentiments  become  slightly  burlesque 
when  they  are  delivered  from  the  civic  chair  of  justice ;  but 
the  aldermanic  shareholder  who  publicly  declared  from 
the  bench  his  satisfaction  at  having,  as  a  member  of  the 
Atlantic  Company,  sunk  ioooZ.  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
gave  expression  to  the  real  feeling  to  which  the  Company 
mainly  owed  its  existence.  A  total  loss  of  400, oool.,  how¬ 
ever,  is  enough  to  damp  the  generous  ardour  of  any  set  of 
men,  and  no  more  funds  can  be  looked  for  until  hard-headed 
calculators  shall  pronounce  the  Telegraph  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  At  present  they  can  do  better  with  their  money  ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  even  the  less  formidable  under¬ 
taking  of  the  Red  Sea  Company  was  not  able  to  attract 
subscribers  until  the  Government  guarantee  was  obtained. 

If  it  is  once  admitted  that  without  Government  aid  the 
scheme  must  collapse,  little  need  be  said  to  show  that  a  tele¬ 
graph  across  the  Atlantic,  connecting  Great  Britain  writh 
her  North  American  Colonies,  and  through  them  with  the 
United  States,  ought  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  national 
than  a  merely  commercial  enterprise.  The  most  fanatical 
guardian  of  the  public  purse  may  safely  sanction  an  expen¬ 
diture  with  which  such  a  dragon  of  economy  as  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  when  in  opposition,  declared  himself  content  j  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  on  the  discussion  of  the  proposed 
guarantee  to  the  Red  Sea  Telegraph,  he  frankly  admitted 
that  Ocean  Telegraphs,  like  Ocean  Mails,  had  a  special 
claim  to  national  support.  The  present  liability  of  our  Go¬ 
vernment  to  the  Atlantic  Company  is  a  perpetual  subsidy  of 
14,000^.  per  annum  so  long  as  the  telegraph  is  in  working 
order.  What  is  now  asked  in  lieu  of  this  is  a  guarantee  of 
22,500^.  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,  which,  if  the  line 
were  once  laid,  would  become  a  purely  nominal  liability. 
The  country  would  thus  save  the  subsidy  which,  under  the 
existing  bargain,  it  would  be  bound  to  pay,  whatever 
the  profits  of  the  Company  might  be.  Even  if  the  whole 
sum  had  to  be  paid,  it  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  com¬ 
pared  with  the  annual  loss  on  the  Ocean  Mails,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  why  public  money 
should  be  freely  lavished  to  carry  lettei's  to  New  York 
in  ten  days,  and  rigidly  refused  when  the  object  is 
to  secure  the  transmission  of  messages  in  as  many  seconds. 
It  is  true  that  the  mail  subsidies  are  only  paid  while 
the  work  is  being  performed  and  that  the  guarantee 
now  asked  for  is  to  be  payable  whether  the  line  be  established 
or  not.  But  the  relief  in  each  case  must  be  given,  if  at  all, 
where  the  shoe  pinches.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a 
line  of  fast  steamers  was  that  it  did  not  pay  to  work  at  first- 
rate  speed,  and  Government  removed  the  obstacle  by  a  very 
heavy  subsidy.  A  telegraph,  once  laid,  would  be  certain  to 
pay  ;  and  the  only  hindrance  to  the  project  is  the  uncertainty 
and  risk  of  the  first  process.  Aid,  therefore,  to  be  effectual, 
must  be  directed  to  the  real  difficulty,  and  must  take  the 
form  of  a  certain  guarantee,  rather  than  that  of  a  con¬ 
tingent  subsidy.  The  credit — not  the  money — of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  what  is  required  \  and  as  there  are  not  many  oceans 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  so  moderate  a  request,  on  behalf  of 
so  unique  an  undertaking,  might  be  granted  without  much 
fear  of  creating  an  embarrassing  precedent,  even  if  the  pre¬ 
cedent  had  not  been  already  made. 

On  one  hypothesis  only  would  the  Government  seem  to  be 
justified  in  refusing  all  assistance,  and  that  is,  that  the  renewal 
of  the  attempt  would  be  an  utterly  Quixotic  enterprise.  But 
the  risk  would  be  really  much  less  than  it  was  on  the 
former  occasions.  Those  who  look  only  at  ultimate  results 
may  speak  of  the  expeditions  of  the  last  two  years  as 
failures,  but  by  scientific  authorities  they  are  reckoned  as 
successes,  which,  if  the  undertaking  is  continued,  will  be 
worth  all  that  they  have  cost.  In  1857  no  one  knew  what 


unforeseen  dangers  might  not  present  themselves ;  but 
now  it  is  not  only  proved  that  a  cable  may  be  laid 
and  worked  across  the  Atlantic,  but  it  is  ascertained 
that,  beyond  the  mere  risk  of  fracture  from  the  violence 
of  the  waves,  there  are  no  very  serious  hazards  to  be 
met.  An  increase  of  strength  and  buoyancy  in  the  cable 
will  greatly  diminish  this  solitary  danger,  and  what  remains 
may  be  effectually  nullified  by  employing  elastic  machinery, 
instead  of  allowing  the  cable  to  be  strained  and  torn  by  the 
direct  force  of  a  ship  of  5000  tons  pitching  in  a  stormy  sea. 
The  best  evidence  that  the  exeprience  already  gained  has 
reduced  the  dangers  within  moderate  compass  is  the  fact 
that  competent  contractors  have  offered  to  bear  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  risk  of  laying  the  cable  ;  and  as  the  remaining  third 
could  probably  be  covered  by  insurance,  the  guarantee  could 
involve  no  actual  liability,  except  in  the  unlikely  event  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  business  falling  short  of  4§  per  cent. 

All  the  great  commercial  towns  have  with  apparent  una¬ 
nimity  memorialized  the  Government  on  behalf  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  ;  and  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  British 
Association,  and  other  scientific  bodies,  headed  by  the  names 
of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Professors  Owen,  Faraday,  and  W  iieat- 
stone,  have  joined  in  urging  the  same  request.  The  subject 
is  one  on  which  commerce  and  science  have  an  especial  right 
to  be  heard,  and  we  believe  that  nothing  would  give  more 
general  satisfaction  than  the  announcement  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  which  so  bravely  faced  all  the  hazards  of  a  novel  enter¬ 
prise  was  once  more  put  into  a  position  to  complete  the 
work  in  which  it  so  narrowly  missed  success. 


THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  CRITICISM. 

"OYHENEVER  any  one  is  called  upon  to  criticise  any  of  the 
VV  subjects  which  belong  to  the  province  of  journalism,  he 
ma}'  approach  it  from  one  of  two  sides.  He  may  either  look  to 
its  faults  or  to  its  merits.  Theoretically,  the  able  critic  does 
both,  and  dispenses  praise  and  blame  with  an  even  hand.  But 
practically  this  is  not  so ;  and  until  it  is  understood  why  it  is  not 
so,  journalism  can  never  be  rightly  appreciated.  The  critic 
either  approaches  his  subject  moved  to  sympathy  with  it,  or 
disposed  to  attack  it ;  and  the  exigencies  of  his  calling  preclude 
his  perfect  impartiality.  The  limited  space  at  his  disposal 
forces  him  to  work  out  one  prominent  point,  and  the  only 
choice  he  has  is  what  that  point  shall  be.  He  has  to  ask 
himself  what  is  the  predominating  impression  which  he  wishes 
to  produce.  He  may  think  a  book  absurd,  but  yet  clever  and 
original.  Is  he  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  book  is  ab¬ 
surd,  or  that  it  is  original  P  He  must  make  up  his  mind  that  he 
may  give  the  one  or  the  other  as  the  main  impression,  but 
not  both.  One  will  be  the  qualification— the  other  will  be  the 
substance.  He  is  sure  to  do  some  sort  of  wrong,  for  his  cri¬ 
ticism,  like  revenge,  is  but  a  “  wild  justice,”  and  must  in  some 
degree  injure  either  the  author  or  the  public.  It  must  either 
blame  too  much  or  praise  too  much,  and  the  critic  settles  on 
which  side  the  injustice  shall  be. 

Newspaper  criticism  would  be  much  better  appreciated  if  it 
were  clearly  understood  that  this  imperfection  is  inherent  in  it, 
and  also  that  the  critic  is  not  solely  guided  in  his  choice  of  the 
bias  he  will  give  his  article  by  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  book 
or  other  subject  of  criticism.  There  is  first  of  all,  as  a  source  of 
disturbing  action,  the  general  habit  of  the  critic’s  mind.  Most 
minds  that  have  the  critical  faculty  at  all  strongly,  are  either  so 
constituted  that  they  feel  keenly  touched,  irritated,  and  aggrieved 
by  mistakes,  errors,  and  paradoxes  ;  or  they  are  predisposed  to 
enjoy,  to  enter  into,  and  to  sympathize  with  the  substance  of 
what  they  find  good,  and  to  cast  the  errors  into  the  background. 
Both  these  habits  of  mind  are  valuable  and  necessary,  and  each 
is  the  complement  to  the  other.  The  criticism  resulting  from 
each  is  true,  though  it  is  one-sided ;  and  as  the  organs  of  criticism 
are  many  and  independent,  the  different  sides  of  truth  are, 
on  the  whole,  fairly  represented.  Recent  literature  has  supplied  us 
withtwo  remarkable  instances  in  the  criticisms  passed  on  the  works 
of  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Buckle.  Some  critics  were  startled  at  Mr. 
Froude’s  versions  of  historical  fact,  and  disagreed  with  his  canons 
of  historical  inquiry ;  but  their  main  feeling  in  reading  his  volumes 
was  that  they  were  reading  the  thoughts  of  a  man  gifted  with  an 
original  mind,  with  poetry  of  feeling  and  language,  with  a  spirit 
generous,  large,  and  tolerant.  Other  critics  were  revolted  and 
scandalized  by  what  they  thought  Mr.  Froude’s  mistakes,  in¬ 
accuracies,  assumptions,  and  perversions.  Which  set  of  critics 
was  right?  Would  not  au  impartial  public  say,  “Neither,  and 
both”?  Would  it  not  own  that  on  the  one  hand  it  was  well  that 
originality  and  poetry  should  awaken  sympathy,  and  on  the  other, 
that  historical  accuracy  should  be  most  rigidly  insisted  on  ?  So, 
too,  with  Mr.  Buckle.  Some  critics  were  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  here  was  a  man  who  had  thought  for  himself,  who 
had  accumulated  a  wonderful  mass  of  knowledge,  who  conveyed 
the  notion  of  the  scientific  aspect  of  things,  just  as  a  great  classic 
conveys  the  notion  of  the  scholarly  aspect  of  things,  and  who 
even  in  his  mistakes  and  paradoxes  was  eminently  suggestive. 
Others  took,  quite  naturally,  the  other  side.  Mr.  Buckle  was 
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wrong  in  his  facts,  ostentatious  in  his  display  of  knowledge, 
illogical  in  his  reasoning,  random,  purposeless,  and  vague  in  the 
application  of  what  he  thought  science  to  what  he  thought 
history.  The  one  set  of  critics  did  not  convince  the  other.  They 
mostly  allowed  that  up  to  a  certain  point  the  others  were  right ; 
only  they  each  thought  that  their  own  opinion  was  the  one 
principally  worth  establishing. 

Critics  are  also  often  guided  in  their  choice  between  the  two  sides 
of  criticism  by  their  views  of  public  utility.  They  think  that  a 
book  belongs  to  a  class  which  wants  writing  up  or  writing  down, 
let  us,  for  instance,  suppose  that  a  book  of  travels  comes  before 
a  critic  who  thinks  that  the  spirit  of  adventure  deserves  every 
encouragement,  and  that  the  capacity  to  bear  long-continued 
physical  exertion  is  one  of  the  finest  traits  of  moral  character. 
He  sees  everything  the  traveller  did  en  beau.  He  pats  him  on 
the  back  for  going  over  this  pass,  for  swimming  over  that  river, 
for  hanging  on  to  blocks  of  ice,  and  for  shooting  thousands  of 
animals,  wild  and  tame.  If  the  traveller  is  stupid,  no  one  wants 
cleverness  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  or  the  jungles  of  Asia.  If 
he  threw  himself  and  his  companions  into  endless  unnecessary 
danger,  it  showed  a  brave  heart  and  excellent  muscles.  Or 
again,  the  critic  may  wish  to  attack  the  class  to  which  the  book 
belongs.  A  religious  novel,  perhaps,  offends  him — not  because 
it  is  more  irreverent,  bitter,  or  maudlin  than  its  rivals,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  religious  novel.  He  dislikes  the  whole  theory  of 
religious  fiction.  The  particular  tale  is  sure  to  afford  him  plenty 
of  materials  to  gratify  his  wish  of  saying  something  severe.  A 
rubrical  heroine,  or  a  text-quoting  hero,  falls  an  easy  victim  to  a 
slashing  pen.  The  novel  is  shown  up  ;  its  foolish  little  plot  is 
carefully  analysed,  and  its  nice  little  characters  are  elaborately 
damned.  Probably  it  in  some  way  deserves  its  fate ;  and  yet, 
as  probably,  its  authoress  is  a  good,  refined,  tender-hearted 
woman,  and  has  succeeded  better  than  many  who  venture  into 
the  same  walk  of  literature. 

Then,  again,  the  journal  itself  in  which  the  criticism  appears 
has  often  its  own  especial  character.  The  traditions  of  its  past 
history,  concord  in  the  dispositions  of  the  contributors,  or  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  arose,  may  make  it  inclined  as  a 
whole  to  attack  or  to  sympathize.  As  there  are  men  in  whom  a 
disposition  to  the  one  rather  than  to  the  other  side  of  criticism 
makes  itself  immediately  manifest,  so  there  are  publications  which 
prefer  to  be  aggressive,  and  others  which  prefer  to  be  goodnatured. 
We  can  easily  fancy  a  journal  existing  which  shall  devote  itself  to 
picking  holes,  to  showing  up  delinquencies,  to  laughing  men  out 
of  the  political  or  the  social  arena.  We  can  fancy  another  which 
shall  see  what  people  mean  to  say,  not  how  they  say  it — which 
shall  wink  at  follies,  and  put  a  clean  front  on  goodness  in  diffi¬ 
culties  and  rags.  Each  of  theso  journals  would  fill  a  useful 
place.  The  first  would  have  a  tendency  to  become  cynical  and 
etulant — the  second  would  incline  to  be  namby-pamby  and  dull; 
ut  each  would  correct  and  balance  the  other.  And  although 
the  existence  of  any  journals  with  so  marked  a  character  may  be 
fictitious,  yet  there  are  approximations  to  such  extremes  of  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  literary  world,  and  the  ultimato  result  of  criticism 
on  all  sides  is  generally  truer,  fuller,  and  fairer  than  any  one 
piece  of  criticism.  This  restoration  of  the  balance  by  the  con¬ 
currence  of  contrary  and  divergent  opinions  is  a  great  justifica¬ 
tion  and  solace  to  the  individual  critic.  He  may  often  feel 
twinges  of  conscience  when  he  has  pronounced  a  judgment  which 
he  knows  to  be  harsh,  and  if  he  is  possessed  of  real  firmness  and 
width  of  view,  he  will  feel  equally  uneasy  if  he  has  been  too 
laudatory.  But  he  may  comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that 
his  opinion  will  not  standalone,  and  that  if  he  throws  too  much  oil 
into  the  salad,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  one  else  who  will  throw 
too  much  vinegar. 

Lastly,  critics  are  moved  to  criticise  books  harshly  or  favourably 
byjfeelings  of  personal  enmity  or  friendship  towards  the  author.  In 
the  lower  levels  of  criticism,  both  these  feelings  operate  power¬ 
fully,  but  in  the  higher  levels  enmity  seldom  tempts  a  critic  to 
do  more  than  see  in  their  blackest  colours  mistakes  which  he 
honestly  detects.  Friendship,  however,  is  a  cause  of  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  critical  judgment  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  get 
rid.  An  honest  man  will  not,  indeed,  praise  where  there  is  nothing 
favourable  to  be  said,  but  he  will  exalt,  magnify,  and  give  pro¬ 
minence  to  all  that  is  excellent.  The  critical  friend  sees  in  the 
book  so  much  more  than  the  outside  public  can  see.  He  is 
haunted  by  a  voice  that  he  loves,  and  impressed  with  thoughts 
that  are  familiar.  The  humour  seems  to  him  so  doubly  humorous 
when  he  thinks  of  tbc  sly  fun  that  has  so  often  made  him  laugh. 
The  style  is  so  fresh  when  he  remembers  the  cheery  talk  to  which 
he  has  so  often  listened.  The  tone  is  so  manly  when  it  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  character  pf  one  w  hom  he  knows  to  be  good 
and  generous.  This  must  be  so.  Critics  are  but  men,  and  friend¬ 
ship  is  human;  and  all  that  we  can  reasonably  demand  is  that 
the  critic  shall  not  write  about  the  book  with  a  warmth  and  ex¬ 
travagance  which  he  would  know  to  be  absurd  if  he  were  speak¬ 
ing  ot  it.  briendship  is  perhaps  the  most  commendable  of 
the  causes  that  bias  critical  judgment.  The  list  of  these  causes 
might  easily  be  extended,  but  those  we  havo  mentioned 
are,  we  believe,  the  chief  ones.  The  great  thing  is,  that  the 
criticised  and  the  public  generally  should  understand  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  journalistic  criticism  rarely  deals  perfect  justice ;  and 
that  on  the  other,  one-sided  criticism  may  be  equally  justifiable, 
and  equally  suggestive  of  a  true  conclusion,  whether  it  is  con¬ 
demnatory  or  sympathetic. 


ME.  HEIGHT  ON  POPULAE  EDUCATION. 

ONE  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  a  Reform  Bill  is 
that  it  would  give  us  a  truce  to  speeches  about  Reform. 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson  would  hang  up  his  harp  on  the  willows  of 
Manchester,  and  Mr.  Bright  would  have  a  respite  from  that 
fearful  array  of  sums  in  long-division  and  the  rule-of-three  by 
the  results  of  which  all  England  is  to  be  governed.  This  would 
be  no  inconsiderable  benefit,  not  only  to  ihe  honourable  gentle¬ 
men  themselves,  but  to  the  public  at  large.  Political  contests 
always  involve  an  enormous  quantity  of  nonsense,  misstatement, 
exaggeration,  and  deception  of  all  sorts;  and  even  if  they  end 
in  advancing  the  very  best  of  causes,  the  quantity  of  error 
which  they  incidentally  patronize  is  immense,  and  must  always 
be  considered  as  a  very  material  drawback  to  the  net  profit  of 
the  whole  operation.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  not  to 
allow  such  incidental  errors  and  misstatements  to  pass  unnoticed, 
for  they  not  only  mislead  the  public  at  large,  but  throw  discredit 
on  the  cause  with  which  they  are  associated, 

In  his  elaborate  oration  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Bright  made  a 
misstatement  of  this  kind  of  the  most  wonderful  nature.  The 
following  passage  occurred  in  his  speech  on  that  occasion: — 

V  c  have  members  of  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  exhibiting  themselves 
frequently  on  platforms  on  various  occasions.  They  tell  the  people  how 
wonderfully  education  hns  advanced,  how  much  Parliament  grants  every 
year,  how  much  voluntary  effort  docs,  what  a  great  step  the  people  have 
taken  forward.  I  wish  they  would  come  to  the  legitimate  conclusion  after 
all  this  praise  of  the  people.  Your  statisticians  say  that  2,ooo,cco  of  the 
people  are  subscribers  to  benefit  societies,  and  that  they  have  now'  for  funds 
more  than  9,000, oco/.  sterling.  Is  that  no  proof  of  providence?  Is  that  no 
proof  of  improvement  and  advancement  ?  Who  is  the  man  that  dares  stand 
before  any  considerable  number  of  his  countrymen  and  libel  them  by  saying 
that  that  which  Mr.  Grey — that  which  Charles  James  Pox— advocated  for 
you  in  1791  you  are  still  so  turbulent,  so  degraded,  that  you  are  not  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  in  the  year  18S8  ? 

The  gist  of  these  remarks,  apart  from  the  sneer  at  the  aristo- 
cracy,  is  that  the  people  at  large  arc  well  educated  and  provident. 
We  shall  not  be  accused  of  undervaluing  the  virtues  of  the 
national  character,  and  certainly  nothing  is  further  front  our  inten¬ 
tion  than  to  say  a  single  disrespectful  word  of  the  most  numerous 
class  of  the  population  ;  but  flattery,  we  arc  sure,  is  as  mischievous 
as  we  hope  it  is  unnational.  Whatever  we  do — whether  we 
reform  our  House  of  Commons,  or  let  it  alone — whether  we 
abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  or  tolerate  it,  as  Mr.  Bright  seems 
to  think  we  ought,  for  a  few'  years  longer — let  us,  as  long  as  we 
can,  keep  out  of  that  most  miserable  of  all  conditions  in  which 
Demus  expects  to  be  tickled,  and  the  sausage-maker  makes  a 
fortune  by  gratifying  his  wishes.  The  people  of  England  are 
very  brave,  wonderfully  energetic,  and  possessed  of  understand¬ 
ings  which  are  not  only  solid  and  capacious,  but  capable,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  of  taking  a  very  high  polish;  but  vast 
masses  of  them  are  probably  as  ignorant,  as  helpless,  and  as 
wasteful  and  improvident  in  all  the  habits  of  their  lives  as  almost 
any  civilized  population  in  the  w'orld.  What  Mr.  Bright's 
“  members  of  the  aristocracy  ”  may  have  said  about  popular 
education  we  do  not  know' ;  but  as  to  what  the  actual  state  of 
popular  education  in  England  is,  we  entertain  a  pretty  strong 
opinion,  based  upon  grounds  of  the  fallaciousness  of  which  Mr. 
Bright  at  least  has  not  convinced  us.  The  annual  volumes  of 
reports  published  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
form  a  remarkable  commentary  on  his  theory  of  universal 
enlightenment.  It  is  quite  true  that  great  efforts  to  advance 
education  have  been  made  of  late  years.  No  doubt  the  Govern¬ 
ment  grant  has  increased  from  20,000 1.  to  650,000/.  Schools 
have  been  built,  societies  have  been  formed,  exertions  of  all  kinds 
have  been  made  in  every  direction  ;  but  the  amount  of  work 
which  the  promoters  of  education  have  to  do,  and  the  mass  of 
ignorance  which  still  remains  completely  untouched  by  their 
efforts,  is  altogether  enormous.  Mr.  Bright  of  course  alludes  to 
adults  when  he  speaks  of  the  education  of  the  poor,  for  it  is 
to  them  that  he  proposes  to  give  the  franchise  on  the  strength 
of  their  education.  The  oldest  boys  in  elementary  schools 
are  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age.  Hardly  any  remain 
there  so  long,  and  the  immense  majority  leave  before  they 
are  eleven.  This  is  the  state  of  things  in  inspected  schools, 
which  are  probably  picked  specimens.  The  great  majority  of 
elementary  schools  are  uninspected,  and  probably  present  few 
inducements  to  the  scholars  to  remain.  It  follows  that,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  notion  of  the  state  of  education  amongst  the  adult 
poor  of  the  present  day,  we  must  look  at  the  state  of  education 
in  elementary  schools  as  it  was  some  twenty  years  back. 

Very  few  of  those  who  were  then  pupils  in  that  class  of  schools 
are  at  present  more  than  thirty  years  old.  We  have  no  very 
authentic  accounts  of  the  condition  of  popular  education  at  that 
time,  as  the  Government  system  of  grants  did  not  begin  till  1839, 
and  the  earliest  systematic  reports  of  the  school  inspectors  date 
from  1844.  From  1844,  however,  to  the  present  time,  we  have 
an  uninterrupted  history  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  better 
kind  of  elementary  schools,  and  if  any  one  after  reading  those 
reports  can  conscientiously  say  that  they  give  him  a  high  im¬ 
pression  of  the  standard  of  intellectual  cultivation  attained  by 
the  poor,  he  is  past  the  reach  of  argument.  Few  persons,  indeed, 
are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  ignorance  which  exists  amongst 
the  families  of  the  very  poor.  That  stock  of  knowledge  which 
the  children  of  rich  people  acquire  quite  unconsciously  upon  all 
sorts  of  subjects  is  utterly  wanting  amongst  them.  Even  a 
backward  child  in  the  family  of  comparatively  rich  parents 
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would  usually,  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  be  able  to  read 
ordinary  books  without  conscious  effort,  and  to  write  with  no 
other  difficulty  than  that  which  is  inseparable  from  the  un¬ 
steadiness  and  awkwardness  of  an  infant  s  hand.  Apart  trora 
these  accomplishments  it  would  probably  know  a  considerate 
number  of  miscellaneous  elementary  facts  which  are  ot  t  le 
greatest  importance,  but  which  are  so  simple  and  elemen¬ 
tary  that  few  people  remember  how  and  where  tliev  learnt 
them.  Poor  children  are  entirely  destitute  of  this  kind  ot 
knowledge.  They  know  just  what  they  have  learnt  at  school, 
and  almost  literally  nothing  more.  We  all  remember  Mr. 
Brookfield’s  account  of  the  children  who,  being  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  a  large  quantity  of  Scripture  facts  and  characters, 
were  totally  unable  to  say  whose  words  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  was  composed  of;  and  several  of  the  Inspectors  testily 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  common  some  years  since  to  find  whole 
schools  full  of  children  of  whom  hardly  any  one  could  tell  u  hat 
country  they  lived  in,  or  what  was  the  name  of  the  reigning 
sovereign.  It  is  to  these  children,  now  grown  up  into  men,  that 
Mr.  Brmht  proposes  to  extend  the  suffrage  with  indiscriminate 
profusion,  because  the  present  generation  of  children  are  in  a  way 
to  receive  a  somewhat  better  education.  „ 

It  is  important  to  take  care  not  to  be  deluded  by  phrases  of 
compliment.  Mr.  Bright  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that 
members  of  the  aristocracy  are  extremely  apt  to  speak  in 
glowing  language  of  the  intelligence  of  mechanics,  but  when 
these  compliments  come  to  be  quoted  as  the  ground  for  at  \  o- 
cating  great  political  changes,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  o 
recognise  the  fact  that  they  have,  like  almost  all  compliments, 
a  double  aspect.  The  fact  that  the  rich  man  feels  himself 
entitled  to  offer,  and  that  the  poor  man  is  pleased  to  receive,  praise 
upon  such  subjects,  is  in  itself  conclusive  proof  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  acquirements  of  the  two  classes. 
If  one  lawyer  were  to  say  of  another  that  he  was  quite  pleased 
to  find  that  he  had  read 'Blackstone,  and  that  he  really  did  know 
that  murder  was  a  capital  crime,  his  language  would  be  thought 
extremely  insulting ;  but  such  language— kindly  uttered  and  thank¬ 
fully  and  even  proudly  quoted— is  precisely  the  sort  of  language  to 
which  Mr.  Bright  appeals.  The  gist  of  all  the  addresses  madeat  me¬ 
chanics’  institutes,  free  libraries,  social  science  meetings  and  other 
such  gatherings,  always  is  something  to  this  effect:— “  How  much 
better  it  is  for  you  to  pass  your  evenings  here  in  reading  than  to 
go  and  get  drunk  at  a  public-house.”  All  parties  assume  that 
t  he  public-house  and  the  drunkenness  are  the  otner  branch  of  the 
alternative,  and  that  they  are,  in  fact,  extremely  powerful  rivals 
to  the  more  peaceable  and  praiseworthy  occupations  winch  the 
lecturer  and  his  audience  have  assembled  to  honour,  ^ueh 


leciurei  aim  mo  auuiv.u^  ,  » 

language  is  the  very  strongest  proof  that  could  be  given  of  an 
inequality  between  rich  and  poor  in  respect  of  self-command  and 
intelligence  which  goes  very  deep  indeed. 

With  respect  to  the  providence  and  self-denial  of  the  cla^s  to 
whom  he  refers  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Bright’s  argument  is 
as  wonderful  as  his  argument  on  their  intelligence.  He  tells 
us  that  2,000,000  depositors  have  more  tliau  0,000,000/.  in 
benefit  societies.  There  are  2,000,000  poor  people  in  England 
who  have  actually  saved  nearly  5 l.  a  piece.  For  a  mechanic 
in  a  good  trade  5 s.  a  day  is  nothing  very  unusual  in  the  way  ot 
wages,  and  they  are  often  much  higher.  Is  it  such  a,  wonderful 
proof  of  providence  and  self-denial  for  a  man  to  be  actually 
three  weeks  beforehand  with  the  world?  What  would  Mr. 
Bright  think  of  a  person  who  acted  on  that  principle  in  his  own 
rank  of  life  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  a  lawyer  or  of  a  doctor 
who  spent  every  shilling  he  earned,  and  considered  himself  a 
prudent  man  because  he  had  contrived  out  of  an  income  of 
2000/.  a  year  to  lay  by  120/.?  Why  should  we  look  at  the 
benefit  societies  alone  ?  The  public-houses  and  gin-palaces  give 
some  test  of  providence.  The  sums  spent  there  in  mere  extrava¬ 
gance  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  total  incomes  of  those  who 
spend  them  than  the  sums  disbursed  by  rich  people  on  luxuries 

bear  to  their  incomes.  ,  „  .  .  .. 

No  doubt  great  excuses  are  to  be  made  for  the  improvidence 
and  ignorance  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  nothing  can 
be  pleasanter  than  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  symptoms  which  show 
the  progress  of  better  habits ;  but  it  is  merely  as  symptoms 
that  these  things  are  encouraging.  They  are  like  a  sick  man  s 
first  day  out  of  bed,  or  an  idle  schoolboy’s  first  tolerably  perfect 
lesson.  We  may  be  glad  to  see  them— they  may  encourage  us 
to  hope  for  better  things— we  may  say  that  they  show  the 
existence  of  latent  powers  which  may  gradually  become  patent— 
but  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  into  attaching 
to  them  a  substantial  importance  which  they  do  not  deserve. 
When  a  boy  knows  howto  read  and  write  and  cipher,  and  has 
learnt  his  catechism— when  a  man  can  take  interest  m  a  book  of 
some  solidity,  and  can  bear  to  rescue  a  few  shillings  from  his 
daily  expenditure— a  great  point  is  no  doubt  gained ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  is  to  start  at 
once  into  a  sound  politician,  and  to  be  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  of  much  importance  to  himself  or  his  neighbours  on  the 
management  of  public  affairs. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

IF  Christmas  Books  are,  as  we  make  no  doubt  is  the  case, 
suited  to  the  market,  a  question  arises  whether  they  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  reflex  of  the  national  cultivation  and  taste  ?  It  so, 
{it  a  first  and  superficial  view  they  may  be  thought  to  prove  a 


gradual  raising  of  the  social  level,  as  contrasted  with  the  Keep¬ 
sakes  and  Forget-me-nots  of  our  youth.  They  are  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  in  many  particulars  of  taste  ;  but  to  say  this  is  not  to  say  all. 

In  one  point,  perhaps,  the  comparison  is  against  us,  and  our 
Christmas  Books  are,  ia  a  curious  respect,  a  sufficiently  accurate 
representation  of  our  age.  What  the  old  Annuals,  gorgeous  111 
crimson  and  gold,  affected,  was  to  encourage  literature  and  art. 
They  paid  good  writers  and  good  artists.  The  Annual  consisted 
of  matter  altogether  original.  It  was  a  volume  of  stories,  es®8y?> 
or  poems,  by  the  famous  hands  of  the  day ;  and  the  exotic  failed, 
not  because  the  object  was  bad,  but  because  the  product  was 
only  a  hot-house  plant.  None  but  persons  of  quality  wrote 
in  the  Annuals  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  they  died  ot  Bady 
Blessington  and  Gore  House.  The  accredited  writers  go 
extravagant  prices  for  extravagant  rubbish  ;  and  the  thing,  being 
only  got  up  for  presentation,  wa3  thrown  away  like  a  lady  s 
bouquet  after  a  single  night’s  wear.  But  if  the  present  Christ¬ 
mas  Book  aims  at  a  longer  life,  it  still  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  old  Annual  that  a  group  of  wax  flowers  does  to  the  lady  s 
bouquet.  This  last  is  for  use,  though  a  brief  one— the  other  is 
only  for  show,  though  a  lasting  one.  The  present  Gift-book  is 
much  more  formal  and  correct,  and  it  is  made  to  last  101 
many  seasons ;  but  somehow  or  other  it  seems  to  be  got  up 
for  a  glass  case,  not  to  be  touched  and  handled.  The  old  Annual 
was  generally  desperate  rubbish,  but  it  was  made  of  genuine 
weeds.  The  present  Christmas  Book  is  of  superfine  flowers,  all 
of  the  best  growth,  but  very  artificial.  The  old  Annuals  did  great 
service  to  art,  and  some  of  Turner’s  best  sketches  and  Heath  s 
best  engravings  are  to  be  found  in  them.  In  the  Christmas 
Books  of  the  present  day,  the  illustrations  are  turned  out  ot  a 
large  drawing  and  wood-cutting  manufactory  with  the  precision 
and  uniformity  of  machinery.  Of  the  old  Annual  there  was 
something  to  say,  there  was  something  to  criticise,  something 
generally — and  this  perhaps  accounts  for  a  reviewer  s  sympathy 
with  it— to  laugh  at.  Now-a-days,  people  dare  not  be  inde¬ 
pendent  or  original,  so  they  fall  back  on  the  old  stock  of  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  our  Christmas  Books,  like  the  literary  prolusions  ot 
Parliament  men  in  the  autumn,  only  hash  up  the  old  stale  dishes. 
In  this  as  in  other  things,  our  English  reverence  for  the  past 
comes  out;  and  the  new  Christmas  Book  stands  above  all 
opinion — serene,  faultless,  and  passionless  as  are  the  gods.  And 
yet  in  the  old  Annual  one  had  some  sort  of  human  interest. 
It  was  written  by  living  men  and  women — very  foolish  ones,  very 
often— but  we  felt  that  the  dainty  little  creature  was  alive.  As  to 
the  stately,  solemn,  decorous  Christmas  Book  of  the  day,  one  can 
scarcely  believe  in  the  life  of  anything  so  graciously  artificial,  so 
perfect  in  propriety,  so  accredited,  and  so  impeccable.  I  fie 
Christmas  Book  is  a  safe  thing.  It  simply  republishes  the 
classical  authors  and  their  most  classical  pieces.  It  only  ven¬ 
tures  on  what  the  verdict  of  the  ages  has  set  its  stamp  upon. 
Milton  and  Goldsmith  are  thoroughly  safe.  The  publisher 
can’t  be  wrong,  the  purchaser  can’t  be  wrong,  nobody  cau  be 
wrong  in  selling  or  buying,  giving  or  receiving,  an  illustrated 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  or  a  pictorial  Deserted  T  illage.  Hence  our 
Christmas  Book  always  now-a-days  consists  of  some  established 
favourite,  done  up  in  very  smart  binding,  with  a  profusion  ot 
Graceful  little  woodcuts.  This,  we  suspect,  is  found  to  be  the 
safest  commercial  speculation.  Very  few  persons  who  give  away 
books  can  be  expected  to  exercise  an  independent  judgment  in 
their  choice.  People  won’t  buy  books  to  make  presents  of,  it,  as 
is  often  the  case,  they  or  those  to  whom  they  are  to  be  presented 
are  to  be  identified  with,  or  made  responsible  for,  the  writer.  It 
is  enough  for  them  to  spend  their  money ;  and  money  is  of  less 
consequence  than  committing  a  purchaser  to  an  opinion.  Mr. 
Carlyle,  for  example,  or  Sir  A.  Alison,  would  compromise  both 
giver  and  receiver.  But  Johnson  or  Addison,  Akenside  or  Camp¬ 
bell,  nobody  ever  thinks  of  identifying  with  anybody  or  anything. 
Modern  Gift  Books,  then,  are  invariably  reprints  of  the  old 
authors,  because  they  pay  better,  and  attract  more  customers. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  they 
are  sold  so  largely,  they  tell  very  considerably  on  the  popular 
taste.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  Christmas  Books  are  much 
more  than  furniture  or  nicknacks.  They  are  rather  too  fine  to 
be  read,  and  in  our  experience  we  have  seldom  seen  young  people, 
or  old  ones  either,  fairly  at  work  with  their  sumptuous  Christmas 
Books.  They  are  too  big  for  the  pocket,  and  too  brilliant  for 
summer  boats  or  winter  firesides.  But  we  will  go  further. 
Because  they  are  classics,  they  are  not  read.  I  hey  are  rather  like 
the  Bible  in  small  middle-class  houses— carefully  stowed  away 
on  the  front  parlour  table  and  neatly  done  up  in  green  baize,  but 
never  by  any  accident  opened.  To  possess  them  is  made  apopulm 
religion,  but  to  use  them  is  quite  another  matter.  Why  should  not 
the  Statistical  Society,  or  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  investigate 
the  number  of  copies  bought,  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
copies  read,  say  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  one  twelvemonth  P  YYould 
anybody  venture  to  declare,  speaking  from  experience,  that  in  the 
whole  line  of  street  from  Ty  burn  to  the  Bank  any  six  trades¬ 
men  or  their  wives  have  ever  fairly  read  Easselas  or  the  Traveller  ? 
It  is,  therefore,  we  believe,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  repub¬ 
lication  of  the  old  authors  as  Christmas  Books  proves  a  general 
appreciation  of  standard  literature.  It  is  the  timidity  of  society 
which  drives  bookbuyers  and  booksellers  back  on  the  accredited 
authors.  We  reprint  Thomson’s  Seasons  not  because  everybody 
reads  Thomson’s  Seasons,  but  because  it  is  quite  the  British 
religion  that  everybody  should  have  the  book,  and  because 
to  select  Mrs.  Jameson  or  Mr.  Hallam  would  argue  an  inde- 
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pendeneo  of  judgment  and  a  responsibility  of  selection  which  few 
people  Lave  the  courage  or  take  the  trouble  to  exercise. 

Consequently,  while  our  Christmas  Books  are  like  Maud,  with 
neither  savour  nor  salt,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  correct  audfaultilyfaultless.  Nevertheless, sensualists  and 
epicureans  that  we  are,  how  many  of  us  would,  if  we  dared,  like 
something  less  bright  and  good  for  the  compliments  of  the 
season  ?  V  hy  is  it  that  we  get  nothing  now-a-dayS  but 
books  at  Christmas?  Why  is  it  that  the  turkey  and 
chine  days,  the  side  of  pork  and  the  poultry  and  game 
days,  are  at  an  end?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  Christmas  of  the  old 
sort  only  exists  in  the  illustrated  newspapers  ?  Would  not  any 
uncle  and  aunt  who  ventured  upon  the  substantial  generosity  of 
gold  pins  to  t lie  boys,  or  bracelets  to  the  girls,  or  even  on  the 
vulgar  practical  benevolence  of  a  five-pound  note,  really  establish 
a  character  for  originality  in  these  days  of  Gift  Books  ?  How¬ 
ever,  we  live  in  “earnest”  days — we  are  above  the  gratifications 
of  the  flesh.  Be  it  ours,  as  we  shall  get  nothing  less  transcen¬ 
dental  or  more  mundane  either  to  give  or  to  receive  in  the  way 
of  cousinly  cadcaux  than  books,  to  review  the  only  form  in 
w  hich  the  compliments  of  the  season  present  themselves. 

A  good  many  of  last  year’s  Christmas  Books  reappear,  and 
very  properly,  for  a  second  issue.  And  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  sumptuous  Longfellow  s  Poems,  that  curious  chapter  in  the 
history  of  art,  Moxon’s  remarkable  edition  of  Tennyson, 
the  Selections  from  Burns,  Mulready’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
and  Mr.  Willmott’s  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  are 
likely  to  be  improved  upon.  In  the  lower  strata  of  these 
gift  books,  however,  we  observe  a  new  series,  which,  in 
its  way,  is  to  be  very  highly  spoken  of.  Under  the  title  of 
Favourite  Pleasure  Books  (Sampson  Low)  are  to  be  found  the 
old  familiar  child  stories — Cock  Robin  and  Mother  Hubbard, 
and  the  like — rendered  with  surprising  artistic  skill  by  that 
clever  animal  painter  or  draftsman,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir.  It 
is  possible  that  children  may  like  the  old  wooden  dog  and  stiff 
ungainly  horse  of  the  nursery  books  of  our  own  childhood  better 
than  Flaxman’s  outlines,  but  Mr.  Weir  has  not  fallen  into  the 
mistake  of  anticipating  taste  in  this  way.  His  animals  have 
certain  grotesque,  Satiric  touches  of  human  intelligence 
which  bespeak  great  powers  in  the  artist,  but  there  is 
enough  of  larger  palpable  fun  in  them  to  attract  the  child’s 
eye ;  and  the  colouring,  though  broad,  is  sufficiently  cor¬ 
rect.  To  do  a  child’s  book  with  an  artist’s  taste  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  thing;  and  though  we  will  not  follow  the  cant  of  the  day  in 
saying  that  art  education  cannot  begin  too  early,  yet  it  is  well 
to  have  even  the  simplest  pictures  for  children  and  the  poor  done 
by  the  best  hands,  and  this  improvement  in  popular  art  is  more 
important  than  it  seems  to  be.  Of  the  immense  value,  and,  we 
trust,  permanent  popularity  of  these  household  legends,  we  are 
not  ashamed  to  express  a  high  opinion;  and  these  publications 
are  much  to  be  commended.  From  the  same  publisher — perhaps 
it  got  into  the  series  by  mischance — we  have  a  very  funereal  Christ¬ 
mas  book,  called  Our  Little  Ones  in  Heaven,  consisting  of  certain 
extracts  in  prose  aud  verse,  selected  not  without  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment,  but  all  about  dead  babies.  This  book  is  meant,  we  suppose,  to 
represent  the  yew  and  cypress  form  of  the  Christmas-tree.  Gray's 
Poems  (Low)  is  one  of  the  books  we  have  already  spoken  of — 
always  safe,  always  popular.  The  illustrations  are  sharp  and 
scratchy,  and  seem  to  belong  to  a  school  of  art  getting  too  common, 
in  which  vigour  is  attempted  by  mere  angular  draw  ing  and  stiff, 
wiry  treatment.  But  the  especial  beauty  of  this  volume  is  its 
typography.  In  this  respect  the  little  book,  not  only  in  its 
mechanical  execution,  but  in  the  type,  of  a  fount  new  to  us, 
recalling  the  very  best  of  the  Elzevirs,  may  be  considered  as  a 
specimen.  Ld  Allegro,  illustrated  by  the  Etching  Club  (Low)  is 
a  transference  to  wood  of  a  well-known  and  familiar  series.  Perhaps 
the  artists  are  not  very  thankful  for  the  reproduction,  for  they 
have  most  of  them  improved  during  the  last  ten  years.  Cres- 
wick  is  fairly  represented,  and  a  good  view- of  the  “Brocas  at  Eton,” 
by  Stonehouse,  is  among  the  best  draw  ings.  We  observe  a  mis¬ 
reading  of  the  poet  in  the  illustration  to  the  line,  “Every  shepherd 
tells  his  tale.”  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  shepherd  and  a 
love  tale,  but  with  the  shepherd  telling  the  tale — that  is,  counting 
the  number— of  his  sheep  before  folding  time.  E.  V.  B.  is  a  lady 
well  known  in  the  art  world,  and  w  ho  has  produced  many  illus¬ 
trations  of  religious  works  exhibiting  considerable  pow  ers.  She 
has  furnished  the  pictures  to  a  collection  of  Nursery  Rhymes 
called  Child's  Play  (Low).  Though  few  in  number,  and  not  to 
be  compared  in  variety  to  the  similar  productions  of  Nursery 
Rhymes,  dated  some  years  back,  and  published  by  Burns,  to 
which  Mr.  Dyce  was  a  contributor,  and  another  collection 
published  by  Cundall,  yet,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  are  not  to 
be  excelled.  E.  V.  B.  has  thrown  a  mythical  and  semi-reli¬ 
gious  tone  over  her  drawings,  which  exhibit  much  mind.  It 
may  seem  foolish  to  detect  anything  like  high  art  in  a  drawing 
about  “Mary, Mary,  quite  contrary, ’’and  the  “Beggars  are  coming 
to  down  ;”  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  lady  illustrator  has  quite  glori¬ 
fied  this  simple  text  with  a  splendid  commentary,  very  suggestive 
and  poetical,  though  not  without  a  trifle  of  German  affectation. 
Mr.  Low’s  most  imposing  book,  however,  is  one  called  Favourite 
English  Poems.  These  are  w  hole  pieces,  taken,  not  according 
to  scale  or  size,  from  the  British  Parnassus — ranging  from 
Milton  to  Tennyson— a  single  specimen  of  each,  but  not  always 
the  best  specimens.  Shelley’s  Skylark  bears  a  disproportion  to 
Bloomfield’s  Farmer's  Boy,  and  Tennyson’s  Balaklava  Charge 


is  outweighted  by  the  whole  of  Campbell’s  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Cope,  t  reswick,  and  Horsley  are  among  the  illustrators,  and  with 
their  usual  success.  Mr.  Welinert  illustrates,  and  very  badly, 
Coleridge  s  Ancient  Mizriner,  btit  redeems  himself  with  some  clever 
sketches  for  Keats  Eve  of  St.  Angelo.  Blair’s  Grave  appears,  and 
characteristically  fora  Scottish  bard,  as  a  gift-book,  published  by 
Black  of  Edinburgh.  The  poem  we  could  never  relish,  and  it  is 
not  very  jovial  for  the  season  ;  but  it  is  a  fine  edition — Tenniel’s 
drawings  being,  as  they  should  be,  not  without  a  spice  of  the 
grotesque,  which,  from  the  date  of  the  old  mediaeval  Dance  of 
Death,  seems  inseparable  from  the  subject.  An  elaborate  preface 
by  Mr.  Farrer  is  worth  reading,  on  the  literature  of  these  grave 
subjects  ;  but  both  he  and  the  illustrators  seem  to  be  scarcely 
cognizant  of  poor  mad  Blake’s  wonderful  illustrations  of  Blair’s 
Grave. 

Goldsmith's  Poems,  edited  by  Mr.  Aris  Willmott,  is  one  of 
Routledge  s  worthies.  The  paper  and  print  are  sumptuous— 
the  one  “toned,”  as  they  call  it,  to  a  richness  almost  voluptuous, 
and  the  other  very  bright  and  clear.  Every  page  is  lined  With 
gold,  but  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  illustrations.  They  are 
by  Mr.  Birket  Foster,  an  artist  given  to  these  works,  who  is 
sadly  monotonous  and  tedious.  His  forte  is  landscape,  but  after 
seeing,  as  we  have  done,  some  five  hundred  of  his  sketches,  he 
begins  to  pall  upon  us  ;  and  in  this  case  his  drawings  suffer  by  an 
experiment,  and  by  no  means  a  successful  one,  of  printing  wood- 
cuts.  in  faintly-tinted  colours.  A  Selection  from  Wordsworth's 
Poems  (Routledge),  again  edited  by  Mr.  Willmott,  and  again 
illustrated  by  Birket  Foster,  is  much  better,  and  will  probably 
contest  the  popular  verdict  with  Mr.  Low’s  Favourite  English 
Poems.  One  of  its  specialties  is  that  it  presents  the  first  two 
books  of  the  Excursion  as  an  independent  poem,  under  the  title 
of  the  Deserted  Cottage — w  hich  Deserted  Cottage  may  be  had  in 
I  a  separate  form,  also  as  a  gift-book,  suited  to  slender  purses  which 
cannot  compass  the  sumptuous  and  handsome  book  we  have 
just  named,  to  which  we  are  almost  disposed  to  award  the  palm 
among  the  Christmas  books  that  we  have  as  yet  met  with.  Mr. 
Birket  Foster  appears  again,  and  in  his  most  favourable  aspect, 
in  an  edition  of  Tom  TV  arton’s  Hamlet  (Low) — a  poem  deservedly 
forgotten,  and  only  likely  to  be  preserved  for  these  very  spirited 
etchings,  w  Inch  are  more  suitable  than  wood  to  the  artist’s  style. 
In  Odes  and  Sonnets  (Routledge),  we  have  again  Birket  Foster, 
and  again  the  washy  colour-printing.  The  odes  are  not  all  odes  ; 
and  w  hen  such  poems  as  Herbert's  “  Sweet  Day”  does  duty  as 
an  “  Ode  to  Virtue,”  and  a  quatrain  of  Langhorn’s  on  the  violet 
appears  as  an  “Ode  to  a  Violet,”  we  feel  that  we  are  trifled  with, 
and  ask  whether  “  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love,”  is  an 
ode  or  a  sonnet. 

Mr.  McDermott’s  volume,  The  Merrie  Days  of  England  (Kent), 
almost  describes  itself.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  recollection  of  days 
which  perhaps  never  existed — the  days  “  before  England’s  griefs 
began  ” — the  days  of  merry  monks,  merry  tournaments,  merry 
abbeys,  merry  Christmas,  merry  everything.  The  book  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  holiday  one,  tricked  out  with  very  well-engraved 
woodcuts,  and  the  editor  shows  a  good  deal  of  taste  in  his  selec¬ 
tions  from  old  literature  on  the  good  old  days.  For  a  single 
poem,  eminently  suited  for  exhibiting  Mr.  Birket  Foster’s  some- 
whnt  mannered  drawing  under  the  best  auspices,  'Wordsworth’s 
White  Doe  of  Rylstove  (Longman)  affords  an  unusually  good 
specimen.  The  woodlands  of  Bolton  were  never  better  rendered  ; 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  a  single  poem  so  exquisitely  painted 
and  so  symmetrically  adorned  is  not  pleasanter  than  a  mere 
cento  of  writers  and  draughtsmen.  Mr.  Murray  seems  to  stake 
his  reputation  in  this  exhibition  of  Season  Books  on  a  single  can¬ 
didate  ;  and  it  is  a  first-rate  one,  solid,  accredited,  and  really 
useful.  Wordsworth’s  Greece,  w  ith  its  profusion  of  steel  and 
woodcuts,  is  republished  with  a  new  preface  on  Greek  art,  of 
which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  by  Mr.  Scharf.  For  its  limits 
it  could  not  well  be  excelled. 


ICONOCLASTES  CLERICALIS. 

COME  fool  or  madman  lately  secreted  himself  in  All  Souls 
O  Church,  Langham-place,  and  in  the  night  mutilated  a  picture 
hung  over  the  communion-table.  He  followed  noble  precedent, 
whether  instigated  by  dementia  vulgaris  or  dementia  theoloyica. 
One  Mr.  Sherfield,  Recorder  of  Salisbury,  some  two  hundred 
years  ago,  thought  proper  to  break  a  painted  window  in  St. 
Edmund’s  Church,  Salisbury,  aud  got  fined  iooo£.  for  his  prema¬ 
ture  iconoclasm ;  and  one  Mr.  Martin,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  set  fire  to  York  Minster  in  a  mingled  humour  of 
frenzy  and  fanaticism,  aud  got  imprisoned  for  life  for  his  burning 
zeal.  Perhaps  both  of  these  historical  personages  have  had 
their  apologists  ;  but  we  do  not  remember  that  any  clerical 
excuses  for  their  crusade  against  the  monuments  of  idolatry  are 
extant.  William  Prynne,  indeed,  attempted  a  halting  apology 
for  his  legal  friend ;  and  there  wrnre  those  who  looked  on  the 
conflagration  of  York  Minster  as  an  omen  of  coming  wrath 
against  anti-Christian  worship  in  high  places.  But  the  Maryle- 
bone  Vestry,  much  to  its  credit,  did  not  follow  precedent  in 
accepting  this  devout  zeal  against  the  worship  of  Baal.  They 
offered  a  reward  for  the  perpetrator  of  the  abominable  mutilation 
of  the  picture,  and  they  very  properly  resolved  to  restore  it. 
On  a  motion  for  the  confirmation  of  the  minute  to  this  effect  a 
week  or  two  ago,  a  Mr.  Perry  w7as  found  to  move  a  resolution  for 
its  non- confirmation,  to  be  followed  by  another  resolution  to 
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“  obtain  a  faculty  for  the  removal  of  the  picture,  and  for  its 
sale,  in  order  with  the  proceeds  to  put  up  the  Creed,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  &c.,  in  an  appropriate  manner.”  This  amend¬ 
ment  was  met  with  shouts  of  “Oh!  oh  !  and  it  was  discussed 
by  thirteen  speakers — the  seconder  (of  whom  more  presently) 
and  two  others  speaking  in  its  favour,  and  the  other  ten  vestiy- 
men  against  it.  The  proposal  was  negatived  by  a  very  large 
majority.  The  arguments  w'ere,  that  if  the  picture  were  not 
restored,  a  premium  would  be  held  out  for  similar  acts  of 
spoliation  being  perpetrated  in  other  places  of  worship— that 
the  alleged  superstitious  use  of  the  picture  was  mere  childish¬ 
ness — that,  if  not  restored,  mutilators  might  destroy  similar 
works  at  the  National  Gallery— that  the  parishioners  were 
trustees  of  the  parish  property— that  if  they  refused  to  restore 
the  picture,  they  would  be  suffering  themselves  to  be  intimi¬ 
dated  by  acts  of  violence,  and  churches  and  cathedrals  would 
never  be  safe  from  the  hands  of  the  spoliator  and  from 
acts  of  sacrilege — that  if  they  gave  way  in  this  instance, 
a  window  lately  put  up  in  the  parish  at  the  cost  of  200 1., 
might  be  destroyed  next  week,  &c.  We  quote  the  precise 
words  of  the  various  speakers  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
so  much  good  sense  and  right  feeling  prevail  in  an  assembly 
where  now  and  then  indications  of  the  opposite  qualities 
have  presented  themselves.  Had  this  been  the  whole  matter, 
we  should,  however,  have  passed  it  over  as  a  trifle  in  which 
the  right-mindedness  of  the  majority  was  so  conspicuous,  that  it 
was  scarcely  worth  while  to  gibbet  the  miserable  minority  both 
in  the  division  and  in  the  argument. 

But  the  seconder  of  Mr.  Perry’s  resolution  was  the  Rev. 
Eardley  Wilmot,  Rector  of  All  Souls.  This  distinguished  icono¬ 
clast,  like  Eratosthenes,  deserves  an  immortality  which  we  are  far 
from  grudging  him.  A  clergyman  making  capital  out  of  an  act 
of  sacrilege  is  so  splendid  an  exception  to  his  order  that  it  is  a 
pity  that  his  shining  light  should  be  hid  under  a  bushel ;  and  here 
is  liis  oration  in  cxtenso : — 

The  Rev.  Eardley  Wilmot,  tlie  rector  of  All  Souls,  said  he  would  second 
the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Perry.  His  own  opinion  was  that  in  the  times 
in  which  we  lived  the  proper  display  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Edict, 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  would  be  more  consonant  to  the  feelings  of  a  Pro¬ 
testant  Congregation  than  a  picture,  however  beautiful,  in  one  of  our  metio- 
politan  churches.  While  this  was  his  own  opinion,  at  the  same  time  he  was 
bound  to  confess  that  there  were  some  of  the  members  of  his  church  who  were 
most  anxious  that  the  picture  should  be  restored,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  some  who  were  glad  that  the  picture  had  been  taken  away.  At 
the  present  time  the  Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments  were  represented  on 
little  bits  of  board,  in  one  corner  of  the  Communion,  and  he  (the  rector) 
believed  that  a  nicely  painted  window  would  be  an  excellent  substitute  tor 
the  picture,  and  indeed,  if  he  (Mr.  Wilmot)  were  to  undertake  it,  he  had  but 
little  doubt  that  he  could  raise  the  money  for  its  erection.  lie  believed,  how- 
ever  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  have  a  faculty  to  remove  the 
picture,  and  he  had  written  to  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  subject,  and  the 
reply  he  had  received  left  but  little  doubt  on  his  mind  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  such  faculty.  The  Bishop,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  he 
could  see  no  objection  to  the  picture  over  the  Communion  table,  but  it  it  was 
desirable  to  have  it  permanently  removed,  application  hhd  better  bo  made  to 
Mr.  Shepherd,  the  registrar  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  lus  diocese,  with 
reference  to  the  faculty.  That  being  the  case,  as  Mr.  Farrer  had  made  a  most 
liberal  offer  for  the  picture,  mutilated  as  it  was,  he  (the  rector)  thought  the 
best  thino-  to  be  done  was  to  sell  the  picture,  and  use  the  money  for  the  more 
appropriate  decoration  of  the  church  in  lieu  thereof.  [Hear,  hear,  and  great 
dissent.] 

This  is  rather  important  in  other  respects  than  as  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Mr.  Wilmot’s  good  taste  and  feeling.  He  obviously 
•wishes  to  convey  the  impression— we  believe  an  unsound  one— 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  sympathized  with  Ins  puritanical 
folly  that  “a  picture,  however  beautiful,”  is  out  of  place  m  our 
churches.  The  Bishop  “  saw  no  objection  to  the  picture.”  but, 
so  ran  Mr.  Wilmot’s  implication,  if  the  Marylebone  Vestry 
wished  to  remove  the  picture,  “  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
that  quarter.  Now,  of  course,  to  secure  popular  applause  is, 
amongst  other  things,  a  clerical  duty.  “  Amongst  other  things, 
we  say,  and  those  things  are  common  propriety,  common  honesty, 
and  common  sense.  These  are  the  things  which  the  Marylebone 
Vestry  did  recognise,  and  which  the  Rector  did  not,  m  his 
senseless  and  gratuitous  display  of  a  mean,  narrow,  harsh,  cold 
Puritanism.  He  miscalculated  popular  opinion,  the  Vestry  did 
their  duty  when  the  Rector  betrayed  his.  It  is  quite  super¬ 
fluous  to  say  that  religion,  if  it  is  good  for  anything,  is  not  a 
foe  to  the  arts — especially  to  say  it  in  these  days  when  every 
new  meeting-house,  as  well  as  every  new  church,  proclaims  the 
universal  feeling  which  would  associate  the  beautiful  with 
worship.  Nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  dismiss  with  scorn  the 
“childish”  imputation  that  any  human  being  is  likely  to  say 
his  prayers  to  a  picture,  or  to  stigmatize  as  it  deserves 
Mr  Wilmot’s  preference  for  the  Ten  Commandments  to_  a 
religious  picture.  But  for  all  whom  it  may  concern,  we  desire 
just  to  put-  on  record  the  sentiments  of  Archbishops  Tenison 
and  Wake,  Bishops  Barrow  and  Stillingfleet  all  and  each  01 
them  as  thorough  Protestants  as  ever  lived — on  this  subject, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  are  of 
Mr  Wilmot’s  way  of  thinking,  or  rather  talking,  about  art  in 
religion.  Our  churches  are  dull,  and  stupid,  and  bald  enough. 
We  caunot  afford  to  have  any  more  Wilmots,  so  we  may  as  well  nip 
the  nascent  nonsense  in  the  bud.  This  is  what  the  most  Protestant 
Bishops  teach  on  the  ornaments  of  churches We  are  so 
far  from  condemning  all  sorts  of  images,  that  we  think  it 
not  any  crime  to  have  the  histories  of  the  Gospel  carved 
and  painted  in  our  churches,  which  the  walls  and  windows  ot 
several  of  them  do  declare .  This  is  evident,  that  our 


church  is  neither  against  the  art  of  painting  nor  any 

civil  use  of  images . Our  State  has,  by  express  Act 

of  Parliament,  declared  even  iu  the  time  of  Reformation,  that 
they  did  not  condemn  the  civil  use  of  images.  .  .  .  We  retain 
pictures  in  our  churche3  for  ornament,  and  for  all  the  benefits  of 
inflaming  us  towards  imitating  the  graces  and  virtues  of  holy 
persons,  and  for  renewing  in  us  afresh  the  memory  of  those 
whom  they  represented,  with  a  reverence  and  respect  for  them  ; 
....  and  everybody  knows  how  much  use  there  may  be,  and  how 
much  less  danger  there  certainly  is,  in  historical  representations 

than  in  single  carved  images . When  we  admit  the  pictures 

and  images  of  Christ  we  refuse  not  the  honour  due  to  them  .  we 
retain  them  as  ornaments  ;  we  value  them  as  images  of  persons 
more  honourable  than  our  prince  and  friend ;  we  use  them  as 
remembrances  of  man’s  redemption,  which  we  cannot  be  too  fre¬ 
quently  reminded  of.”  And  the  general  use  of  pictures  in 
churches  is  thus  finally  announced  by  Stillingfleet  as  “  of  the 
nature  of  books  which  represent  things  to  our  minds,  without 
any  act  of  adoration  performed  to  that  which  is  only  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  meditation,  although  the  thing  represented  to  the  mind 
be  a  proper  object  of  adoration.” 


REVIEWS. 


THE  CALAMITIES  AND  QUARRELS  OF  AUTHORS* 

INDEPENDENTLY  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  works  of 
the  elder  Disraeli,  they  have  considerable  interest  at  the 
present  time  on  account  of  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the 
character  of  the  author’s  son,  and  also  on  account  of  their  relation 
to  a  variety  of  problems  of  lasting  interest,  on  which  ,  the  time 
which  has  elapsed — now  nearly  half  a  century — since  their  original 
publication,  has  thrown  much  light  that  -would  have  been  new  to 
their  author.  The  family  resemblance  between  the  father  and  the 
son  is  very  remarkable.  Without  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer’s  wit,  and  also  without  his  extravagance,  the  literary 
antiquarian  is  always  on  stilts,  which  want  but  a  very  little  deve¬ 
lopment  to  grow  into  such  stuff  as  Asian  Mysteries  and  leiri  tonal 
Constitutions  are  made  of.  His  belief  in  fine  words,  and  more  or 
less  picturesque  metaphors,  is  iu  this  age  extremely  curious,  and 
produces  something  of  the  effect  of  old-fashioned  embroidery 
and  gold-lace.  Eor  example,  in  a  sad  story  about  a  poor  lady  of 
the  name  of  Ryves,  who  learned  French  in  order  to  support 
herself  by  translating  French  books,  Mr.  Disraeli  thus  describes 
the  way  in  which  she  set  about  the  translation  of  Froissart . 

At  the  British  Museum  I  have  seen  her  conning  over  the  magnificent  and 
voluminous  MS.  of  the  old  chronicler,  and  by  its  side  Lord  Berners’ s  version, 
printed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  evident  that  his  lordship  was 
employed  as  a  spy  on  Froissart,  to  inform  her  of  what  was  going  on  m  the 
French  camp  ;  and  she  soon  perceived,  for  her  taste  was  delicate,  that  it 
required  an  ancient  lord  and  knight,  with  all  his  antiquity  of  phrase,  to  break 
a  lauce  with  the  still  more  ancient  ehivalric  Frenchman.  .  .  .  »-he  vailed 

to  Lord  Berners,  while  she  felt  it-  was  here  necessary  to  understand  old 
French,  and  then  write  it  in  old  English. 

The  metaphor  about  the  spy,  the  “breaking  a  lance,”  and  the 
11  vailing/’  are  specimens  of  a  style  ■which  runs  through  the 
whole  book.  The  belief  that  there  is  a  special  poetry  about 
everything  that  relates  to  authorship  was  always  present  to 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  mind,  and  is,  indeed,  closely  connected  with  the 
object  for  which,  and  the  principles  upon  w  hich,  he  wrote.  He 
took  a  view  of  the  position  and  office  of  literature  which  in  this 
country  is  very  seldom  advocated.  There  are  certain  outlying 
purlieus  in  all  professions.  A  clergyman  know  s  how  such  a  man 
came  to  be  made  a  bishop,  and  can  explain  where  such  another 
got  his  favourite  heresy.  A  lawyer  is  full  of  gossip  about  cases 
and  briefs,  and  a  doctor  has  the  sources  of  his  rival’s  practice 
at  his  fingers’  ends.  There  is  probably  hardly  a  college  in  either 
University  in  which  there  is  not  some  veteran  Fellow  who  knows 
all  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  establishment  all  the 
history  of  all  the  persons  who  have  belonged  to  it — all  the 
results  of  all  the  examinations,  and  generally  all  the  sort  of 
knowledge  which  usually  perishes  for  w  ant  of  a  sacred  poet. 
Mr.  Disraeli  delighted  to  discharge  an  office  somewhat  analogous 
to  this  in  respect  to  literature.  He  collected  together  the 
secret  history  of  almost  all  the  noted  books  and  authors 
in  this  country.  All  their  quarrels,  all  their  lives,  all 
their  transactions  with  booksellers,  had  a  value  in  liis  eyes, 
like  that  which  old  coins  or  pottery  liave  for  antiquarians. 
The  impartiality  with  which  he  writes,  and  the  inchilerence 
which  he  shows  to  all  the  most  powerful  passions,  political  or 
religious,  which  are  represented  in  literature,  is  very  uncommon 
in  this  country,  and  highly  characteristic.  His  books  are  unques¬ 
tionably  most  amusing,  most  laborious,  and  most  useful  for  many 
purposes,  hut  we  think  that  the  principle  upon  which  they  re¬ 
pose  is  radically  false,  and  would,  if  recognised,  be  fatal  to  the 
interests  which  it  is  supposed  to  promote.  Mr.  Disraeli  s  fa¬ 
vourite  object  in  life  was  the  erection  of  literature  into  a  special 
aud  separate  profession  ;  audit  is  obvious  that  he  conceived  ot 
it  as  an  art  in  itself  altogether  distinct  from  the  sciences  with 
which  it  might  he  accidentally,  and  as  he  thought  unfortunately, 

*  The  Calamities  and  Quarrels  of  Authors.  With  some  Inquiries 
respecting  their  Moral  and  Literary  Character,  and  Memoirs  for  our  Literary 
History.  By  Isaac  Disraeli.  A  New  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  the  Right 
Hon,  Benjamin  Disraeli.  London;  Routledge,  1859. 
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mixed  up.  In  speaking  of  the  degree  in  which  criticism  has  been 
influenced  by  the  political  or  theological  opinions  of  the  critic, 
he  says  : — 

The  true  objects  of  literature,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
stand  entirely  unconnected  with  Politics  and  Religion.  Let  this  be  the  im¬ 
prescriptible  right  of  an  author.  In  our  free  country,  unhappily,  they  have 
not  been  separated :  they  run  together  ;  and  in  the  ocean  of  human  opinions 
the  salt  and  bitterness  of  these  mightier  waves  have  infected  the  clear  waters 
from  the  springs  of  the  Muses. 

In  order  to  separate  the  two  channels  more  effectually,  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  earnestly  desiro.us  to  erect  authorship  into  a  distinc¬ 
tive  profession,  separated  from  all  others  by  the  ordinary  lines 
which  form  the  boundaries  of  other  callings  ;  and  the  gist  of  the 
complaint  against  the  world  which  he  made  on  the  part  of 
authors  in  general  was,  that  this  distinctive  character  had  not  been 
sufficiently  recognised,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  neglect 
authorship,  as  a  special  calling,  had  not  met  w  ith  proper  en¬ 
couragement,  but  had  been  systematically  neglected,  except  in  a 
few  exceptional  cases  and  periods.  There  is  probably  some  truth 
in  this  complaint  as  applied  to  particular  persons,  but  we  have 
little  doubt  that  upon  the  general  principle  the  common  practice 
is  quite  right  and  the  proposed  alteration  entirely  wrong.  We 
are  convinced  that  if  it  were  effected  it  would  diminish  not  only 
the  usefulness  of  literature  to  the  public,  but  its  intrinsic  excel¬ 
lence. 

Speaking  very  broadly,  literature  may  perhaps  be  divided  into 
two  great  branches,  of  which  one  consists  of  the  works  of  the 
imagination,  and  the  other  of  the  works  of  the  judgment.  Poetry 
and  prose  would  be  a  better  division  if  those  words  were  not, 
in  the  popular  estimation,  identified  respectively  with  metrical 
and  unmetrical  composition.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  element 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  wished  to  eliminate  from  them  is  essential 
to  the  excellence  of  each  of  these  great  divisions  of  literature. 
If  poetry  had  no  reference  either  to  religion  or  to  politics, 
what  would  it  refer  to  worth  describing?  Shakspeare  and  Dry- 
could  no  more  have  written  their  respective  poems  if  they 


den 

had  not  been  Englishmen  bred  up  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
affairs,  than  Milton  and  Pope  could  have  composed  Paradise 
Lost  and  the  Essay  on  Man  if  religion  and  morals  had  been 
tabooed  to  poets.  All  great  poems  have  turned  upon  matters  of 
lasting  interest  to  men  as  men.  To  say  nothing  of  David  and 
Isaiah,  Homer,  the  Greek  tragedians,  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Cor¬ 
neille  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  proposition  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  denied.  All  of  them  wrote  either  upon  religion  or 
politics ;  most  of  them  wrote  upon  both  ;  and  surely  it  requires 
no  very  profound  criticism  to  see  that  if  the  world  had  looked 
upon  them  merely  in  the  light  of  men  engaged  in  “  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  intellectual  faculties,”  without  considering  them  as 
being  (as  in  fact  they  were)  the  most  powerful  of  all  advocates  of 
t  heir  respective  beliefs,  their  books  would  have  become  mere  toys. 
Great  poets  discharge  an  important  function  in  the  affairs  of  life,' 
and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  them  to  consider  that  they  were  to 
be  encouraged  and  pgtted  by  men  of  all  parties  in  consideration 
of  their  intellectual  power,  and  without  reference  to  the  moral 
and  political  tendencies  of  their  writings.  Milton  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  right,  and  Charles  II.  undoubtedly  wrong,  upon  moat 
of  the  points  on  which  they  differed.  If  Charles  II.  had 
patronized  Milton,  he  would  have  been  a  fool  for  his  pains, 
unless  he  had  altered  his  policy— if  Milton  had  accepted 
such  patronage,  he  would  have  been  degraded.  It  is 
only  when  Governments  feel  themselves  in  a  radically  false 
position  that  they  can  take  the  line  suggested  by  Mr.  Disraeli. 
The  underhand  toleration,  and  even  encouragement,  whicli 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  received  from  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  perhaps  the  strongest 
proof  that  even  that  disgraceful  body  ever  gave  of  the  deadly 
state  of  disease  and  decay  into  which  it  had  fallen.  When  people 
once  fall  into  the  habit  of  admiring  and  encouraging  ability  as 
such,  without  reference  to  its  moral  character— and  religious  and 
political  opinions  are  the  concrete  form  of  moral  character— they 
are  on  the  highway  to  all  sorts  of  degradation. 

M  ltlx  respect  to  those  literary  works  which  arc  exercises  of 
the  judgment,  it  is  really  impossible  to  attach  any  meaning 
whatever  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  principle,  except,  indeed,  a  meaning 
so  restricted  as  to  be  hardly  worth  expressing.  On  the  great 
topics  of  theology,  history,  and  philosophy  no  man  can  write 
without  taking  a  side  ;  and  if  he  takes  the  wrong  side,  his  book 
is  injurious  in  proportion  to  its  ability.  Surely  society,  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  encouraging 
speculations  of  which  most  ot  the  persons  who  compose  it  dis¬ 
approve.  If  it  should  forbid  or  punish  such  speculations,  it 
would  no  doubt  act  most  unwisely ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  punish 
and  another  not  to  rewnrd.  To  erect  literature  into  a  separate 
pro  ess  ion,  to  which  people  might  belong  without  any  reference 
to  their  opinions,  would  be  in  effect  a  contrivance  for  rewarding 
talent,  as  talent,  apart  from  its  direction.  It  would  be  possible  onlv 
upon  the  principle  asserted  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as  the  author’s 
‘‘imprescriptible  right.”  All  professions  are  based  upon  the 
principle  that  their  exercise  is  necessary  to  the  public  It  is 
necessary  that  some  men  should  give  religious  instruction  and 
advice,  that  others  should  have  a  special  acquaintance  with  the 
Jaw,  and  others  with  medical  science,  and  so  forth ;  but  whether 
or  no  it  is  desirable  that  a  man  should  write  a  book  depends 
entirely  upon  the  worth  of  what  he  writes  ;  and  the  only  test  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  its  ultimate  success.  There  is  a  common 
ground  upon  whicli  members  of  other  professions  may  meet 


sinking  all  irrelevant  differences  ;  but  in  what  Mr.  Disraeli  looked 
upon  as  the  profession  of  literature  there  is  literally  no  common 
ground  at  all.  That  all  authors  write  books  is  a  mere  accidental 
circumstance,  ■which  can  no  more  be  made  the  basis  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  union  among  them  than  the  fact  that  they  all  wear  shoes. 
1  heir  objects  are  not  only  not  the  same,  but  they  arc  frequently 
opposed  to  each  other ;  and  to  attempt  to  sink  differences 
between  them  would  be  in  effect  to  destroy  the  life  and  spirit  of 
their  productions. 

The  fact  is,  that  neutrality  as  to  the  great  topics  of  life  is 
possible  only  in  a  few  of  the  departments  of  literature.  It  is 
possible  in  respect  to  great  national  undertakings  of  a  scientific 
or  quasi-scientific  nature.  The  country  might  advantageously 
devote  a  certain  amount  of  money  (as,  in  fact,  it  does)  to  the 
encouragement  of  undertakings  which  private  efforts  could  not 
carry  out.  The  publications  of  the  Record  Commission  are  a 
case  precisely  in  point.  The  publication  and  translation  of  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  is  another  case,  and  probably  the 
principle  might  be  beneficially  extended  to  various  other  subjects. 
This,  however,  is  a  very  confined  department  of  literature. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real  result  of  the  adoption  of 
such  a  plan  as  Mr.  Disraeli  wished  to  see  in  force  would  be 
the  multiplication  and  extension  of  another  field  of  literary 
exertion,  which  is  certainly  more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  great 
pursuits  of  life,  but  which,  for  that  very  reason,  it  would  be 
most  undesirable  to  force  into  cultivation.  Works  of  imagination 
of  the  minor  class  have  little  express  relation  to  either  theology 
or  politics.  They  are  generally  descriptions  of  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  writer,  or  efforts  to  amuse  the  reader,  and  such 
■works  are  probably  less  in  need  of  artificial  stimulus  or  encourage¬ 
ment  than  any  other  productions  of  human  industry.  Perhaps  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  published  books  belonging  to  this  class  may 
be  of  some  sort  of  interest  to  some  other  persons  than  their 
authors;  but  if,  as  the  French  say,  “  it  constituted  a  social  position” 
to  be  a  middling  poetess  or  novelist,  what  a  rush  of  them  there 
would  be  !  We  think  it  is  an  eminently  judicious  arrangement 
to  strew  a  sufficient  quantity  of  thorns  on  what  Mr.  Disraeli  would 
have  called  the  road  to  Parnassus,  in  order  to  deter  all  travellers 
except  those  who  are  very  much  in  earnest  indeed  about  pursuing 
it.  In  our  own  days,  thanks  to  cheap  literature,  there  is  a  vast 
sea  of  cau  sucree  prepared  for  the  public  (to  the  great  injury  of 
weak  digestions)  by  writers  of  this  kind.  In  former  times,  want 
of  encouragement  starved  off  all  small  writers  who  were  not  in¬ 
tensely  eager  in  their  pursuit  of  literature,  and  a  good  many  of 
those  who  were.  We  do  not  know  whether  (at  the  price,  pro¬ 
bably,  of  much  individual  hardship)  the  public  was  not  a  gainer. 
People  formerly  got  less  pastry,  but  what  they  did  get  was  better 
cooked.  In  our  days  the  Strasburg  geese  are  healthier,  but  the 
pale  defoie  gras  is  fallen  off  in  flavour.  There  are  no  doubt  many 
exceptions,  but  on  the  whole  the  verdict  against  society  suggested 
by  the  Quarrels  and  Calamities  of  Authors  is  much  more  akin 
to  “  served  them  right”  than  to  wilful  murder.  Here  and  there 
learned  men  suffered  cruelly,  but  in  a  great  many  instances  the 
world  was  delivered  from  that  sort  of  unnecessary  rubbish  which 
in  our  days  is  so  disastrously  abundant. 


A  PLEASANT  PROSPECT* 

I^ROM  time  immemorial  novelists  and  playwrights  have  made 
much  capital  out  of  a  stock  character  whose  peculiar  fancy 
is  to  groan  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  to  derive  his  whole  de¬ 
light  from  the  most  dismal  forebodings.  He  is  always  depicted 
as  a  \tery  cheerful  fellow  at  bottom,  who  allows  nothing  to  disturb 
his  equanimity  except  the  impertinent  attempts  of  his  friends  to 
persuade  him  that  he  is  not  plunged  in  hopeless  misery.  When 
off  the  subject  of  his  monomania,  he  is  not  without  intelligence  ; 
and,  however  gloomily  he  may  think  of  the  position  and  prospects 
of  himself  and  his  neighbours,  he  is  gifted  with  an  amount  of 
self-satisfaction  which  affords  him  at  least  one  unfailing  subject 
of  complacent  admiration.  If  one  of  these  gentlemen  of  the 
Jerry  Ominous  type  were  to  appear  in  real  life  as  an  author,  and 
give  us  his  views  of  the  financial  past,  present,  and  future  of 
Great  Britain,  he  would  probably  produce  a  book  which  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  Mr.  Doubleday's  Financial, 
Monetary ,  and  Statistical  History  of  England.  Mr.  Doubleday, 
as  becomes  the  lugubrious  school  to  which  he  belongs,  sees 
nothing  but  symptoms  of  decay  and  dissolution  in  all  the 
bustling  activity  of  modern  days.  In  honest  King  James’s  time 
(James  the  Second  is  the  monarch  honoured  by  this  epithet) 
Mr.  Doubleday  has  ascertained  that  the  golden  age  of  England 
is  to  be  found.  There  was  then  no  surplus  population.  Every 
man  had  constant  employment  at  good  wages.  Profits  were 
large.  Bankruptcy  was  unknown.  Hospitality  was  kept  up 
in  a  style  which  modern  times  are  too  poverty-stricken  to 
imitate.  The  dress  and  furniture  used  by  the  rich  were  indi¬ 
cative  of  solid  wealth,  and  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
was  proportionately  happy.  On  festivals  good  fare  abounded 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage.  The  poorest  wore  broad  cloth 
and  linen  of  the  best  quality.  Oatmeal  and  potatoes  were 
scarcely  heard  of.  Even  wheaten  bread  was  held  in  small 
account,  and  the  whole  population  fed  on  bacon  and  mutton, 
drank  beer  and  cider,  and  died,  for  the  most  part,  of  surfeit,  apo- 

*  A  Financial,  Monetary,  and  Statistical  History  of  England,  from  the 
Revolution  of  i(588.  By  Thomas  Doubledny,  London;  Effingham  Wilson, 
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plexy,  gout,  and  such  like  fat  diseases,  instead  of  falling  victims, 
as  we  moderns  do,  to  consumption  and  low  fever.  To  crown  all— 
or  rather,  on  Mr.  Doubleday’s  theory,  as  the  cause  of  nl*  this  hap¬ 
piness — there  was  no  national  debt.  Since  then  the  State  has 
contracted  a  burden  of  800,000,000/.  Rates  and  taxes  weigh  us 
down.  The  poor  die  of  starvation  and  the  diseases  consequent 
upon  it.  Bankruptcies  and  insolvencies  are  so  common  as  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  disgrace.  The  population  has  been 
unnaturally  increased  by  the  very  privations  the  people 
have  suffered.  The  masses  are  ready  to  turn  against  the 
Government.  The  profits  of  trade  have  dwindled  away.  .Reck¬ 
lessness  and  ignorance  are  the  characteristics  of  the  lower 
classes — extravagance  and  folly  of  the  rich.  The  love  of  show 
has  to  contend  with  decreasing  means.  The  criminal  law  lias 
been  hardened  under  the  pretence  of  softening  its  rigours,  and 
the  great  commercial  undertakings  of  the  day  are  only  schemes 
for  employing  the  plunder  called  surplus  capital,  which  has  been 
amassed  by  the  .lew-interest  that  has  sucked  the  blood  of  the 
country.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Doubleday  assures  us,  with  grim 
satisfaction,  that  in  a  very  few  years  (if  the  present  system  of 
taxation  is  continued)  the  country  must  sink  under  it,  the 
government  must  come  to  a  stand-still,  and  national  bankruptcy 
and  confusion  ensue. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  Mr.  Doubleday,  seeing 
the  evil  that  has  come  upon  us  in  consequence  of  those  diabolical 
inventions,  Bank-notes  and  Three  per  Cents.,  and  discerning 
with  prophetic  eye  the  rapid  approach  of  The  Final  Crisis, 
which  he  emphasizes  with  all  the  force  of  small  capitals,  is  the 
very  man  who  could  tell  us  how  to  avoid  the  impending  cata¬ 
strophe.  He  makes  no  pretence  of  concealing  his  panacea,  as 
the  following  extract  will  show : — 

Thus  then,  it  seems  evident  almost  to  demonstration  that  one  measure 
alone ’can  avert  the  violent  destruction  of  the  system;  and  that  is,  the 
sweeping  away  of  the  debt,  and  the  reduction  of  the  taxes  to  onc-ntthot  then 
present  amount. 

The  application  of  the  sponge  is  not  a  very  new  way  of  paying 
old  debts ;  but  our  gloomy  author  is  spared  the  pain  of  antici¬ 
pating  even  this  escape  for  his  unhappy  country,  for  lie  has 
sagacity  enough  to  perceive  that  no  Minister  would  dare  to 
attempt  even  “an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  debt,  and  still 
less  to  compass  “  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  corrupt  and  unna¬ 
tural  excrescence.”  Mr.  Doubleday  gloats  over  the  conviction 
that  his  advice  will  be  neglected,  and  that  the  whole  system  of 
Funds  and  Bank-notes  “will  go  to  pieces  like  a  ship  on  the 
rocks”— a  prospect  at  which  he  informs  us  no  good  man  ought 
to  brieve.  The  conclusion  of  the  chapter  in  which  the  whole 
case  is  summed  up  under  such  cheerful  head-notes  as  “  Weakness 
of  England,”  “Hopelessness  of  the  case,”  “Privations  of 
the  People,”  and  the  like,  is  so  expressive  of  Mr.  Doubleday  s 
grim  philosophy  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
extract  it : — 

The  handwriting  is  now  evident  upon  the  wall.  If  a  choice  be  permitted 
us  every  good  mind  would,  of  course,  wish  the  suffering  to  be  of  a  mitigated, 
and  not  of  an  aggravated  kind.  Be  the  price,  however,  what  it  may,  ot  our 
deliverance,  at  that  price  it  must  be  cheap.  This  is  one  consolation,  under 
anv  circumstances;  and  this  I  state  quite  deliberately.  If  we  consider  the 
misery  the  broken  hearts,  the  starvation,  the  ruin,  the  pillage,  of  even  ten 
years  of  this  system,  we  shall  easily  see,  upon  the  most  moderate  computation 
that  if  its  destruction  cost  one  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  one  hundred 
millions  of  property,  it  would  stiff  be  cheaply  purchased.  Cost  what  it  may, 
that  its  destruction  is  approaching  fast  cannot  be  doubted.  It  may  be 
retarded,  or  accelerated,  by  a  few  years.  I  may,  or  may  not,  live  to  witness 
it-  but  of  its  ultimate  and  speedy  downfall,  I  have  no  more  doubt,  than  it  it 
were  now  passing  before  my  eyes :  and  if  this  book  shall  be  made  to  perfoim 
the  office  of  a  funeral  sermon,  it  will  have  fulfilled  my  wishes. 

Cassandra  prcacbcd  iu  vain  her  funeral  sermon  in  anticipation  of 
the  sack  of  Troy,  and  Mr.  Doubleday  appears  to  be  fully  aware 
that  until  the  crash  does  come,  he  will  have  few  to  share  his 
gloomy  forebodings.  He  betrays  a  pleasurable  consciousness 
that  he  alone  can  see  the  black  cloud  that  is  about  to  burst ;  and 
though  he  dedicates  his  book  to  his  own  sons,  he  seems  not  very 
sanguine  as  to  its  immediate  influence,  even  when  backed  by 
paternal  authority.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  dedication 
savour  of  the  paradoxical  complexion  of  the  author  s  mind.  It 
begins  thus  : — 

Dear  Sons— I  dedicate  this  book  to  you  because  you  are  as  yet  very  young 
men  and  because  that  which  I  now  address  to  you  is  equally  applicable  to 
any  other  young  men  of  a  similar  age.  Do  not  fancy  that  I  expect  that  you 
should  now  look  into  this  volume  because  it  is  so  dedicated. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  author  ever  dedicated  his 
opus  magnum  to  a  couple  of  chosen  friends  or  relatives,  avowedly 
because  anybody  else  would  have  done  as  well,  or  because  the 
persons  selected  for  the  honour  were  not  expected  to  cut  the 
leaves  of  the  book.  But  a  time  is  dimly  hinted  at  when,  wearied 
with  the  “  half-blind,  half-witted,  half-plausible,  half-foolish, 
half-founded,  half-empty,  half-true,  half-false  talk”  of  all  other 
oracles  the  filial  mind  will  turn  as  a  last  resource  to  this  book, 
to  find’  detailed  in  order  “  the  whole  of  the  causes  which  have 
really  led  to  the  present  strange  and  wretched  position  of 
society  in  this  kingdom.”  Then  it  will  be  found,  concludes 
our  modest  author,  that  “a  present  more  valuable  could  not 
easily  be  made  ”  than  the  volume  which  Mr.  Doubleday  has 
inscribed  to  his  sons,  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  an  un¬ 
grateful  country. 

It  has  been  a  common  trick  with  authors  to  take  the  edge  off 
hostile  criticism  by  a  preface  in  which,  with  affected  and  extrava¬ 


gant  humility,  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  writer  is  admitted  ; 
but  Mr.  Doubleday,  original  in  everything,  has  taken  the  oppo¬ 
site  course,  and  has  so  bepraised  his  performance  in  liis  own 
dedication,  that  a  critic  anxious  to  review  the  work  iu  a  spirit  of 
unmeasured  laudation  would  have  only  to  reprint  the  author’s 
remarks  upon  himself.  The  idea  is  both  good  and  novel.  Who 
should  know  so  well  as  the  author  the  merits  of  his  work  ?  And 
if  no  one  else  is  likely  to  do  it,  “why  should  he  not  print  a 
favourable  notice”  of  himself  ?  It  is  at  any  rate  betl^r,  in  our 
opinion,  than  to  preface  a  book  with  the  mock -modest  intimation 
that  the  author  has  been  too  busy  or  too  anything  else  to  do 
justice  to  his  subject.  But  while  we  admire  Mr.  Doubleday’s 
outspoken  courage,  we  cannot  quite  accept  his  estimate  of  this 
production.  We  have  already  indicated  generally  the  pleasant 
views  which  the  work  is  designed  to  present,  and  we  cannot 
follow  the  author  through  all  the  history  of  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies  to  point  out  where  his  facts  or  his  arguments  break  down. 
But  in  justice  we  must  say  that  he  is  by  no  means  always  wrong. 

He  is  preserved  from  uniformity  of  error  by  the  one  saga¬ 
cious  principle  by  the  light  of  which  he  has  read  history.  The 
cardinal  article  of  his  creed  is  that  everything  that  anybody 
ever  did  was  wrong.  For  example,  it  is  an  absurd  and  wicked 
thing  for  a  nation  to  borrow.  It  is  a  still  more  absurd  and 
wicked  thing  to  pay.  The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England 
was  a  national  calamity.  The  restriction  of  cash  payments^ 
was  a  swindle.  The  Act  for  their  resumption  was  “one  of 
the  grand  preparatory  causes  of  the  catastrophe”  which  is 
looming  in  the  future.  Inconvertible  paper  is  an  abomination  ; 
and  the  Act  of  1844,  which  secures  convertibility,  is  likened  to  a 
scorpion  surrounded  by  fire  stinging  itself  to  death,  which  trope 
is  explained  to  signify  that  the  statute  will  bring  down  the  fabric 
it  was  intended  to  protect — a  consummation,  we  are  told,  of  which 
the  poetical  would  be  not  less  conspicuous  than  the  abstract  and 
real  justice. 

With  an  author  who  deals  out  such  even-handed  condemna¬ 
tion  it  is  dangerous  to  dispute,  and  we  shall  not  venture  to 
grapple  with  any  of  Mr.  Doubleday’s  deadly  arguments,  except 
the  one  piece  of  reasoning  which  demonstrates  the  absurdity 
and  immorality  of  a  national  debt,  and  the  duty  of  repudiating  it 
on  the  first  opportunity.  The  wickedness  alike  of  borrowing 
and  paying,  which  is  the  key-note  of  the  whole  composition,  is 
developed  iu  the  third  of  the  letters  of  which  the  book  consists. 

A  brief  outliue  of  the  argument  must  suffice.  Mr.  Doubleday 
commences  by  informing  us  that,  from  the  time  when  he  first 
knew  how  to  think  for  himself  on  subjects  of  the  kind  (whenever 
that  may  have  been),  he  has  never  wavered  in  his  opinion  as  to 
the  mingled  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  “the  things  called 
National  Debts  and  Funds.”  To  reassure  any  reader  who  may 
be  startled  by  so  unusual  an  abhorrence  of  Consols,  the  author 
adds  this  comfortable  assurance “  When  I  commenced  to 
teach  myself  the  art  of  thinking,  I  began  luckily  at  the  right  end 
of  the  science.”  The  demonstration  which  follows  this  modest 
prelude  is  capable  of  being  condensed  into  few  words.  The 
nation  of  to-day  is  composed  of  different  individuals  from  the 
nation  of  yesterday.  Ergo,  the  engagements  of  ancestors  are 
not  binding  on  posterity,  and  the  attempt  to  pledge  the  future 
credit  of  a  country  is  both  immoral  and  futile.  By  precisely  the 
same  reasoning  we  may  arrive  at  the  analogous  conclusion  that 
the  debentures  of  the  North-Western  Railway  Company  are 
only  obligatory  on  the  members  who  held  shares  when  they  were 
first  issued.  This  settles  the  morality  of  the  question.  The 
folly  of  contracting  loans  under  any  circumstances  is  proved 
by  two  arguments  which  crop  out  in  various  parts  of  the 
book,  and  each  of  which  would  be  irresistible  if  it  were  not 
destroyed  by  the  other.  One  position  is,  that  the  practice 
of  borrowing  has  enabled  Governments  to  indulge  in  such 
absurdities  as  foreign  wars  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  The  other  is,  that  the  burden  of  accumulated  debt 
has  crippled  our  means  of  engaging  in  chivalrous  enterprises  on 
behalf  of  Poland  or  other  oppressed  nationalities.  National 
debts  are  represented  as  pernicious,  first  because  they  strengthen 
our  power  of  carrying  on  hostilities,  and  secondly  because 
they  weaken  it.  The  paradox  is  so  far  true  that  tbe  power  of 
borrowing,  i.e.,  the  national  credit,  is  an  element  of  strength,  and 
the  necessity  of  paying  old  scores  (which  is  the  only  way  of 
maintaining  that  credit)  pro  tanio  exhausts  the  resources  of  the 
Government.  But  so  long  as  the  resulting  effect  of  the 
two  is  to  increase  our  means  on  an  emergency,  it  seems 
premature  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  suggest  the  sponge  which 
would  wipe  away  debt  and  credit  together.  If,  as  Mr. 
Doubleday  insists,  morality  demands  repudiation,  of  course  mere 
policy  cannot  be  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way,  but  the  profit  and 
loss  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  immoral 
practice  of  paying  dividends.  However  unsatisfactory  may  have 
been  the  purposes  for  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  debt  was 
contracted,  it  answers  to  pay  it,  for  England  could  now,  if  need 
were,  raise  perhaps  hundreds  of  millions  in  a  very  short  time  to 
resist  a  foreign  invasion,  or  for  any  equally  pressing  object,  and 
must  consequently  be  stronger  than  she  would  be  if  she  gave  up  on 
principle  the  resource  of  borrowing,  even  though  she  thereby 
became  free  from  the  burden  of  her  past  liabilities.  When  the 
pressure  of  the  annual  charge  of  existing  debt  shall  begin  to 
outweigh  the  facility  of  raising  loans  on  a  pinch,  the  time  will 
have  come  when  Mr.  Doubleday’s  simple  scheme  of  repudiation 
may  prove  a  profitable  swindle.  But  as  we  are  not  much,  if  at 
all,  nearer  that  fatal  consummation  than  we  were  when  the  debt 
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was  not  a  tenth  part  of  its  present  amount,  we  must  so  far  difler 
from  our  moral  but  not  sanguine  instructor  as  to  believe  that  the 
credit  of  England  is  a  power  which  is  cheaply  purchased  by  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  quarterly  dividends. 


MEMOIRS  OF  BECKFOKD* 

ALMOST  all  biographies  are  bad,  and  almost  all  are  readable. 

The '  exceptions  to  the  badness  of  biographies  might  be 
counted  on  the  fingers.  The  exceptions  to  their  readableness 
are  more  numerous,  but  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  range  of 
religious  literature.  It  is  not  that  the  life  of  a  religious  man  is 
itself  an  unfit  subject  for  biography.  What  is  wanted  for  the 
material  of  a  good  biography  is  that  its  subject  should  have  been 
guided  by  strong  motives,  have  worked  with  a  definite  purpose, 
and  have  displayed  excellence  in  a  sphere  which  has  interest  for 
other  men.  No  motive  is  so  strong  as  the  love  of  God  ;  no  pur¬ 
pose  is  so  definite  as  the  wish  to  advance  religion  ;  no  sphere  of 
excellence  is  so  interesting  as  that  which  connects  this  life  with 
the  other.  The  life  of  a  Christian  is,  therefore,  in  itself  the  best 
life  that  can  be  described.  But  almost  all  religious  men  belong 
to  a  school,  or  sect,  and  when  their  lives  are  written,  everything 
is  transfigured  into  the  phraseology  which  this  school  or  sect 
cultivates.  There  is,  therefore,  a  film  of  language  spread  between 
this  biography  and  the  reader  which  makes  the  subject  a  hazy 
unreality.  But  when  the  life  of  a  man  who  has  attained  any 
kind  of  secular  eminence  comes  to  be  written,  the  biography  must 
be  bad  beyond  all  ordinary  badness  if  it  has  not  some  interest. 
This  life  of  Beckford  is  very  bad,  but  still  it  is  worth  reading 
hastily,  if  the  reader  has  the  gift  of  making  omissions. 
The  omissions  that  may  be  safely  made  in  these  volumes  are 
enormous,  and  would  embrace  scarcely  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  contents.  The  beginning  is  occupied  with  a  genealogical  tree 
of  the  Beckford  family,  and  is  filled  with  pages  of  the  names  of  col¬ 
lateral  relatives.  There  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  space  taken  up 
with  a  prose  analysis  of  Beckford’s  writings,  and  especially  of  his 
travels ;  and  the  little  that  there  really  is  to  say  about  the  eccen¬ 
tric,  unhappy,  and  insignificant  life  of  the  author  of  VatheJc  is 
tricked  out  with  prolix  bombast  and  the  twaddling  of  an  un¬ 
meaning  adulation.  The  worshipper  not  only  makes  the  most  of 
his  hero,  but  of  everything  the  hero  possessed.  The  ill-used  wealth 
of  the  Beckfords  was  squandered  in  banquets,  in  building,  and  in 
furniture.  The  author  of  the  Memoir  believes,  and  apparently 
believes  honestly,  that  it  is  worth  the  world’s  while  to  possess 
for  ever  a  record  of  these  banquets  in  the  style  of  a  Guildhall 
waiter,  and  an  inventory  of  the  furniture  in  the  style  of  George 
Eobins.  At  first  the  work  amuses  by  this  audacious  prodigality 
of  pcnny-a-lining.  But  the  quantity  wears  out  all  reasonable 
patience,  and  we  begin  to  skip  these  passages  almost  as  quickly 
and  entirely  as  the  more  serious  parts,  where  Beckford’s  imagi¬ 
native  and  pointed  though  mediocro  works  are  reduced  into  the 
biographer’s  flatulent  prose. 

There  really  is  nothing  to  tell  of  Beckford  which  might  not 
have  been  conveniently  got  into  fifty  pages.  He  wrote  a  few 
volumes  of  quizzes  (they  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  satires)  on 
classes  of  books  that  have  long  perished,  and  he  published  some 
account  of  his  travels.  Besides  this  he  did  nothing  in  his  long 
life  worth  noticing  except  writing  VatheJc,  a  work  which  even  at 
this  day  is  worth  looking  at.  Undoubtedly  he  was  at  one  period 
of  his  life  the  subject  of  much  gossip,  but  this  was  solely  be¬ 
cause  he  was  so  very  rich  and  so  very  odd.  There  is  nothing 
for  a  biographer  to  go  upon.  None  of  Beckford’s  letters  are 
reserved,  or  if  any  exist,  not  a  single  one  has  come  into  the 
ands  of  his  present  biographer.  What  are  euphemistically 
called  his  “  opinions  ”  by  the  memoir-writer,  principally  consist 
of  a  few  desultory  observations  made  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  in  the  course  of  chance  conversations  with  Mr.  Cyrus  Bed¬ 
ding.  All  that  a  biographer  has  to  tell  us  is  that  he  was  the  only 
legitimate  son  of  the  w  ell-known  Lord  Mayor  (who  in  Beckford’s 
imaginative  language  had  “  scores  ”  of  natural  children),  that  he 
married  early  and  lost  his  wife,  that  he  spent  vast  sums  of  money 
in  building  a  useless  house  at  Fonthill,  and  considerable  sums  of 
money  in  building  a  useless  house  at  Bath,  and  that  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four. 

Perhaps,  as  he  was  a  noted  man  in  his  day,  and  wrote  a  book  of 
some  pretensions,  these  facts  may  bear  to  be  slightly  expanded. 
William  Beckford  was  born  in  1759,  and  had  the  honour  of  behm 
the  godson  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  His  father  died  when  lie 
was  eleven,  and  left  him  a  property  partly  in  securities,  partly  in 
English  land,  but  principally  in  Jamaica  estates,  which  on  the 
conclusion  of  his  minority  furnished  him  with  a  million  of  ready 
money  and  an  income  of  a  hundred  thousand  a-year.  He  w  as 
brought  up  at  home  under  the  care  of  a  Dr.  Lettice,  and  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  his  education  given  by  the  biographer  permits  us  to 
conclude  that  he  was  as  well  taught  as  a  boy  so  rich  can  be 
taught  when  brought  up  under  the  care  of  an  indulgent  mother, 
away  from  the  companionship  of  his  equals  and  contemporaries. 
He  got  through  some  steady  reading,  and  a  very  unusual 
amount  of  desultory  reading.  He  was  quick  and  lively,  and 
learned  to  recite  so  well  that  he  was  repeatedly  shown  offbefore 
high  company.  He  had,  however,  literary  tastes  which  prevented 
the  regularity  of  his  ordinary  studies.  A  passion  for  genealogy 
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and  heraldry  was  stimulated  by  his  desire  to  pass  for  something- 
more  than  a  millionaire,  and  was  gratified  by  the  ancestral  splen¬ 
dour  to  which  he  could  pretend  through  his  mother,  who  was  a 
Hamilton.  He  also  devoted  as  muchtime  as  his  tutor  would  allow  to 

the  perusal  of  w'hat  a  century  ago  was  called  Oriental  literature _ 

that  is,  offictions  founded  more  or  less  remotelyon  anEastern  basis. 
In  his  seventeenth  year  he  wrote  a  history  of  extraordinarypainters 
—a  clever  yew  d'esprit  for  a  lad  of  that  age,  and  faithfully  analysed 
in  thirty  pages  of  these  volumes.  It  contains  a  drearily  facetious 
account  of  some  imaginary  painters,  and  was  designed  as  a  quiz 
on  the  pictorial  explanations  of  the  housekeeper  at  Fonthill.  He 
then  travelled  and  resided  abroad  until  his  twenty-second  year, 
when  he  wrote  Vathek.  At  twenty-four  he  married  Lady  Margaret 
Gordon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Aboyne,  and  lived  with  her  in 
Switzerland  until  her  death,  three  years  afterwards.  He  sincerely 
lamented  his  wife,  and  passed  many  years  in  travelling,  princi¬ 
pally  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  before  he  got  sufficiently  settled  in 
mind  to  return  to  Fonthill.  He  began  to  reside  there  in  1796, 
and  immediately  commenced  the  great  squandering  of  his  money 
which  was  once  the  subject  of  so  much  idle  and  admiring  con¬ 
versation.  He  had  always  a  hundred,  and  often  two  hundred, 
workmen  engaged  in  carrying  out  his  wayward  fancies.  But 
what  he  did  was  done  entirely  for  himself,  and  to  gratify  his  own 
taste.  He  retired  from  society ;  and  because  some  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  followed  game  into  his  grounds,  he  had  a  wall  twelve  feet 
high  and  seven  miles  long  built  round  his  home-estate,  in 
order  to  shut  out  the  world.  Of  course,  when  a  man  does 
such  a  thing  he  is  honoured  by  being  talked  about,  and,  if  he  is 
excessively  rich,  he  is,  at  the  time,  admired  as  well  as  blamed. 
But  the  cooler  reflection  of  posterity  may  safely  pronounce  this 
wall  to  have  been  the  most  ostentatiously  insulting  and  wicked 
waste  of  money  that  an  Englishman  ever  obtruded  on  society. 
Beckford  then  began  the  second  house  at  Fonthill,  con¬ 
sidering  the  old  one  too  near  a  piece  of  water.  The 
new  house,  called  the  Abbey,  and  built  in  the  sham  monas¬ 
tic  style,  at  the  expense  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  was 
never  put  to  any  use  by  its  owner,  except  on  one  occasion  to  re¬ 
ceive  Lord  Nelson.  The  biographer  goes  off  into  floods  of  descrip¬ 
tive  admiration  about  this  Nelson  entertainment,  and  tells  us  how 
perfectly  the  thing  was  done — how  the  guests  were  lighted  by 
thousands  of  torches  through  a  wood,  just  as  if  they  were  losing 
their  way  near  a  real  monastery — and  how  big  and  black  the 
appropriate  furniture  looked  when  they  got  inside  and  “  were  set 
down  in  a  groined  Gothic  hall” — and  how  uncommonly  con¬ 
ventual  was  the  appearance  of  the  “  enormous  silver  dishes, 
wholly  in  the  massy  style  and  fashion  of  the  ancient  Abbeys.’' 

Not  only  did  Beckford  throw  away  his  money  in  these  gigantic 
follies,  but  he  had  the  ill-luck  which  attends  on  people  who  are 
going  down  the  hill,  and  a  decision  of  the  Chancellor  suddenly 
deprived  him  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  Jamaica  property 
He  was  also  cheated  on  that  grand  scale  which  is  the  tribute  of 
small  men  to  great,  when  the  great  men  are  fools  and  the  small 
men  can  get  hold  of  them.  In  the  end,  he  was  obliged  to  sell 
Fonthill.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  there  he  had  published  another 
work,  a  burlesque  of  a  Minerva  Press  Novel,  and  the  biographer 
pauses  in  his  account  of  Beckford’s  money  matters  to  speak  of  this 
production,  of  which  he  gives  a  copious  analysis.  Perhaps  no  hero 
has  ever  before  got  out  of  a  worshipper  anything  so  wonderful 
as  an  abstract  of  a  sham  Minerva  Press  Novel.  It  occupies 
fifty-seven  pages.  In  1823  Fonthill  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Farquhar, 
of  whom,  in  the  wild  English  of  the  memoir-writer,  it  is  said 
that  he  was  “  an  individual  who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  in 
trade,  pecuniary  accumulation  having  been  the  end  of  his  exis¬ 
tence,  being  in  this  respect  the  antipode  of  Mr.  Beckford.”  Mr. 
Farquhar’s  “antipode”  removed  to  Bath,  and  there,  far  from 
accumulating  money,  he  built  his  house  at  Lansdown,  of  which  we 
read: — “Everything  connected  with  the  edifice  was  strictly  Italian, 
and  everything  useful  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  ornamental  ns 
well.  The  strong  iron  trellis-work  of  the  windows,  designed  to 
resist  depredators  (what  a  fine  turn  of  penny-a-lining)  was  gilt, 
and  the  pattern  tasteful.  There  was  nothing  overdone.”  In 
this  tasteful  residence  Beckford  wrote  an  account  of  the  travels 
which  he  had  made  half  a  century  before,  and,  having  got 
through  oceans  of  money  in  planting  and  building,  died  in  1844. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  (if  such  things  touch  the  dead)  of  being 
laid  in  a  pink  granite  sarcophagus,  on  which  a  passage  of  VatheJc 
was  inscribed. 

The  history  of  this  unhappy  child  of  fortune  is  half  sad  and  half 
ludicrous.  The  greatness  of  his  natural  abilities  is  shown  by 
VatheJc,  which,  although  a  mere  riot  of  the  fancy,  couched  in  a 
style  imitative  of  Voltaire’s  romances,  does  certainly  produce 
an  impression  of  something  wild  and  terrible  which  no  one  but 
a  writer  possessing  genius  could  have  attained.  But  Beckford’s 
abilities  were  overpowered,  and  his  character  tainted,  by  the 
possession  of  wealth  so  enormous.  At  every  stage  of  life  his 
money  was  like  a  millstone  round  his  neck.  He  had  taste  and 
knowledge,  but  the  selfishness  of  wealth  tempted  him  to  let  these 
gifts  of  the  mind  run  to  seed  in  the  gratification  of  extravagant 
freaks.  He  loved  his  wife  and  his  daughters,  hut  he  was  willing 
to  have  given  Lady  Margaret  a  successor,  if  a  ducal  house  would 
have  admitted  him  among  its  members.  He  really  enjoyed  travel¬ 
ling  and  scenery,  but  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him,  as  a  millionaire, 
to  take  a  French  cook  with  him  wherever  he  went ;  and  he  found 
that  the  Spanish  grandees  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  who 
welcomed  him  so  cordially  valued  him  as  the  man  whose  cook 
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could  make  suck  wonderful  omelettes.  From  the  day  when 
Chatham’s  proxy  stood  for  him  at  the  font  till  the  day  when  he 
was  laid  in  kis  pink  granite  sarcophagus,  he  was  the  victim  ol 
riches.  Had  he  had  only  5000Z.  a  year,  and  been  sent  to  Eton, 
he  might  have  been  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time,  and 
have  been  as  useful  in  his  generation  as,  under  his  unhappy  on- 
cumstances,  he  was  useless. 

GRANT’S  ETHICS  OF  ARISTOTLE* 

THE  first  part  of  this  work  was  noticed  in  a  former  number, 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  espe¬ 
cially  at  Oxford.  In  the  present  volume  we  have  an  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  text  and  not  ?.  The  rest  will  be  published  shortly, 
with  indices  (much  needed),  and  an  English  translation  ot  the 
whole  The  text  is  that  of  Bekker,  with  half  a  dozen  altera¬ 
tions,  which  are  unobjectionable,  except  the  condemnation  ot  a 
negative  in  i.  10,  3,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Greek  Para- 
phrast,  who  found  it  easier  to  alter  than  to  explain  the  passage 
as  it  stood.  Such  shifts  seldom  prosper.  In  this  instance,  the 
point  of  a  comparison  lay  in  the  clause  which  has  been  mutilated. 
The  chief  innovation— that  of  printing  Books  V .—VII.  under  the 
title  of  Eudemian  Ethics— has  been  noticed  before.  Ol  the  notes, 
a  somewhat  large  proportion  is  given  to  translations  and  para¬ 
phrase.  Of  quotations  from  Plato,  and  from  other  works  ol 
Aristotle,  few  are  wanting  that  could  throw  light  upon  the  text. 
The  usage  of  important  words  and  phrases  is  also  carefully  ex¬ 
plained.  But  the  leading  feature  of  the  work  is  thus  described : 

Witt  the  present  century  fresh  lights  have  gradually  dawned  upon  the 
world,  and  we  now  look  with  different  eyes  upon  antiquity.  W  e  bring  to  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  philosophers  new  ideas  to  guide  us  m  our  study.  I<  irst 
among  these  is  the  historical  spirit,  the  axiom  that  human  thought  can  only 
be  known  by  knowing  its  antecedents;  second,  is  the  critical  spirit,  which  is 
neither  hasty  to  accept  nor  to  reject,  but  which  weighs  and  discriminates ; 
third  is  the  philosophical  spirit,  which  has  a  certain  sympathy  and  afkmty  tor 
the  speculation  of  the  Greeks.  It  requires  some  philosophy  to  interpret  a 
philosopher.  Modern  German  thought,  whatever  may  have  been  its  extra- 
vaeances,  lias,  to  say  the  least,  this  advantage,  that  it  puts  those  who  have 
to  the  slightest  degree  caught  its  influence  on  a  better  level  for  imderstanding 
Parmenides  and  Heraclitus,  Plato  and  Aristotle.  And  thus  it  is  only  in  the 
present  century  that  the  history  of  Grecian  philosophy  has  been  adequately 
written. 

In  all  its  three  forms  Sir  Alexander  Grant  brings  the  spirit  of 
the  age  to  his  task,  and  especially  in  the  historical  method,  which, 
however,  is  only  half  represented  by  the  axiom  which  he  seems  to 
give  as  its  equivalent.  Equally  important  is  the  principle  that 
thoughts  must  be  distinguished  from  consequences,  false  or  true, 
which  have  been  seen  only  by  subsequent  thinkers  equally 
needful  the  endeavour  to  separate  between  the  absolute  truth 
which  a  philosopher  strove  to  realize,  and  the  actual  conceptions 
in  which,  at  his  own  stage  of  approximation,  he  was  able  to  define 
his  thought.  In  proportion  to  the  importance  is  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  this  point  of  view.  Aristotle,  in  criticising  his  ] u  e ' 
decessors,  made  the  attempt,  and  only  in  part  succeeded.  Dr. 
Wkewell,  in  his  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  more  definite  nature  of  his  subject,  has  found  the 
task  as  arduous  as  it  is  fruitful.  The  same  method  might  be 
applied  with  equal  advantage,  but  with  equal  difficulty  also,  to 
other  developments  of  thought.  It  is  one  which  in  the  common 
use  of  the  Ethics  at  Oxford  was  till  lately  too  much  neglected. 
Two  or  three  glimpses  were  all  that  was  thought  needful  ol  the 
History  of  Philosophy.  Socrates  had  brought  her  down  from 
the  clouds.  Plato  had  decked  her  with  the  poetry  of  his  genius. 
Aristotle  had  clothed  her  in  the  severer  garb  of  truth.  Since 
then  she  had  not  spoken,  or  had  spoken  through  the  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  his  disciples.  One  voice  had  broken  the  silence.  Where 
reason  had  stammered,  revelation  had  spoken  plain.  Thus,  for 
centuries  before  Bacon  and  Descartes,  whatever  there  was  of 
philosophy  had  been  accustomed  not  so  much  to  found  itself  upon, 
as  to  find  itself  in,  the  dicta  of  Aristotle.  And  thus,  centuries 
after  Bacon  and  Descartes,  while  in  the  world  it  was  rejected 
and  misunderstood,  faithful  Oxford  was  still  teaching  his  moral 
philosophy  almost  as  absolute  truth,  supplemented  by  the 
sublimer  doctrines,  and  coaxed  into  agreement  with  the  ethics,  ol 
revealed  religion.  How  far  such  training  may  account  for  the  ne¬ 
gative  attitude  of  many  Oxford  minds  towards  the  rational  evidence 
for  higher  truths  (an  attitude  conspicuous  in  the  Tractarian  leaders, 
and  familiar,  doubtless,  to  some  of  our  readers  in  other  aspects), 
we  forbear  to  inquire.  Its  day  has  gone  by.  And  though  others 
claim  to  have  commenced  the  reform— though  Sir  A.  Grant  re¬ 
cords  his  obligation  to  Mr.  Jowett  for  lectures  “which  were  the 
first  introduction  into  Oxford  of  the  study  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  ”— his  own  is  the  first  published  attempt  to_ assign  to 
Aristotle  his  due  and  conspicuous  place  in  the  succession  of  in¬ 
quirers  into  moral  truth. 

But  while  acknowledging  the  service  thus  rendered,  we  must 
notice  one  instance  in  the  present  volume  where  the  philoso¬ 
phical  seems  to  have  encroached  upon  the  province  of  the  his¬ 
torical  spirit.  Even  a  casual  reader,  familiar  with  the  original, 
will  be  struck  by  the  modern  effect  of  many  of  Sir  A.  Grant’s 
translations.  He  may  perhaps  be  at  a  loss  to  recognise  some 
passages  in  their  English  dress.  But  on  looking  more  closely  he 
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will  see  that  the  novelty  is  chiefly  due  to  the  employment  of  the 
words  “  consciousness”  and  “  conscious.”  We  have  in  the  first 
book  alone — “  The  good  for  man  is  conscious  life  according  to  the 
law  of  excellence  “  certain  actions  and  modes  of  consciousness 
are  specified  as  the  end-in-itself “  the  chief  good  is  a  certain 
development  and  awaking  of  the  consciousness  “to  us  who  call 
happiness  a  vivid  state  of  consciousness “  the  rightly -regulated 
mental  consciousness  “  harmonious  moods  of  the  consciousness 

and  at  last,  “  the  moments  of  virtuous  consciousness  in  the  mind 
are  more  abiding  than  the  sciences ,”  and  “  life  is  determined  by  its 
moments  of  consciousness.  ”  On  reference  to  the  first  volume  it  will 
be  found  that  this  rendering  of  the  Greek  word  tvepyeia  has 
not  been  chosen  hastily,  nor  without  misgivings.  The  discus¬ 
sion  of  its  proper  meaning  is  perhaps  the  most  interestingpart  of 
the  essay  on  the  Philosophical  Forms  in  the  Ethics.  We  have 
not  space  to  do  justice  to  the  arguments  employed.  But  we 
must  make  use  of  the  following  admission : — 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  confess,  that  in  using  the  term  “  consciousness”  to 
express  the  chief  import  of  evipyeia,  as  applied  to  the  mind  and  to  the  theory 
of  happiness,  we  are  using  a  distinct  modern  term,  whereas  the  ancient  one 
was  indistinct;  we  are  making  explicit  what  was  only  implicit  in  Aristotle; 
we  are  rather  applying  to  him  a  deduction  from  his  principles  than  exactly 
representing  them  in  their  present  form.  Aristotle  never  says  consciousness, 
though  we  see  he  meant  it. 

Is  it  possible  to  depart  more  widely  from  the  canons  of  the 
historical  method  than  by  saying  for  a  philosopher  what  he 
never  says  for  himself,  on  the  ground  that  we  see  he  meant  itP 
And  (we  ask  with  regret)  could  a  more  disastrous  point  for  such 
a  departure  have  been  found  than  the  central  word  of  the  all- 
important  definition  of  the  Chief  GoodP  “One  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  Aristotle’s  philosophy  was  the  want  of  subjective  for¬ 
mula.”  But  is  the  translator  therefore  to  destroy  the  peculiarity 
by  supplying  the  want  from  Hegel  ?  Nay,  more,  it  is  admitted 
that  Aristotle  sometimes  distinguishes  between  the  exercise  of  our 
powers  and  the  consciousness  of  it— “  as,  for  instance,  Eth.  ix.  9, 9, 
am  n  to  aladavogevov  on  ivepyovgev.  There  is  somewhat  in  ua 
that  takes  cognizance  of  the  exercise  of  our  powers.”  Is  it  likely, 
then,  that  he  would  confuse  the  two,  when  laying  down  his  first 
principle,  with  the  remark  that  “  we  must  take  all  pains  to  have 
it  determined  aright,  for  it  has  great  influence  on  what  follows  ?” 

If  he  distinguished  them,  the  serious  question  arises,  which 
of  the  two  did  he  conceive  as  the  Chief  Good  P  Surely  not 
consciousness  as  such,  but  rather  that  of  which  we  are  con¬ 
scious.  If  he  did  not  distinguish  them,  purposely  avoiding  a 
speculative  refinement  which  we  know  had  not  escaped  his  atten¬ 
tion  (see  x.  4,  11),  what  can  justify  translating  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  substitute  the  more  subtle  for  the  more  tangible  side  of  the 
conception?  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  translation  only.  We  are 
told  that  “  Aristotle  figures  happiness  as  the  whole  of  life  summed 
up  into  a  vivid  moment  of  consciousness that  “  if  he  accepts 
the  absolute  satisfaction  and  worth  of  a  moment  as  the  end  of 
life,  his  principle  becomes  identical  with  that  of  the  Cyrenaics 
that,  “  in  short  the  re'Xov  of  Aristotle  is  only  distinguished  by  the 
greater  moral  earnestness  which  characterizes  it,  from  the 
uovoxpovos  r)5ovr)  of  Aristippus,”  the  isolated  moment  of  pleasure, 
of  which  alone  we  have  consciousness.  But  this  interpretation 
is  inconsistent  with  other  passages.  To  meet  this  objection  we 
are  informed  that  “  Aristotle’s  conception  of  the  Chief  Good  has 
two  sides,  the  one  internal  and  ideal  ....  the  other  external  and 
practical,  goes  quite  against  the  Cyrenaic  principle  of  regarding 
the  present  as  all  in  all.”  And  “the  knowledge  of  this  is  to  give 
definiteness  to  the  aims,  so  that  we  shall  now  be  like  archers, 
knowing  what  to  shoot  at.”  But  which  are  we  to  shoot  at,  the 
ideal  or  the  practical  P  One  feels  tempted  to  apply  the  Para- 
phrast’s  expedient,  and  read,  “  we  shall  now  be  like  archers,  not 
knowing  what  to  shoot  at.”  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  escape  by 
doubting  the  theory  of  an  ideal  side  to  Aristotle’s  conception  of 
the  practical  Chief  Good. 

We  have  not  space  to  do  justice  to  the  nice  appreciations  and 
illustrations  of  Aristotle’s  remarks  upon  the  several  virtues.  As 
examples,  we  may  mention  those  on  liberality,  on  illiberality,  and 
on  want  of  spirit  (piKpo^vxi'a).  .  ,  .  „ 

Oxford  scholarship  has  been  honourably  distinguished  for 
bringing  to  explain  the  meaning  of  ancient  writers  a  thorough 
and  liberal  knowledge  of  their  subject-matter.  What  Dr. 
Arnold  has  done  for  Thucydides,  Mr.  Kawlinson  for  Herodotus, 
Dr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Jowett  for  some  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  for  Homer,  Sir  Alexander  Grant  has 
undertaken  to  do  for  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  But  if  there  be  an 
advantage  in  entering  thoroughly  into  the  spirit,  there 
is  a  corresponding  temptation  to  deal  loosely  with  the 
letter  of  an  author’s  words.  This  danger  Sir  A.  Grant  has  not 
altogether  escaped.  In  i.  3,  4,  instead  of  “  You  might  as  well 
expect  persuasiveness  from  a  mathematician  as  demonstrations 
from  an  orator,”  the  true  meaning  is,  “  One  might  as  well  accept 
rhetoric  from  a  mathematician  as  expect  demonstration  from  an 
orator.”  In  i.  5,  1,  for  “  People  seem  with  reason  to  form  their 
conceptions  of  the  chief  good  and  of  happiness  from  men’s 
lives,”  we  should  read,  “  From  their  lives  it  may  not  unreason¬ 
ably’ be  inferred  that  the  vulgar  suppose  the  chief  good  to  be 
pleasure.”  Again,  m  a  note  to  iii.  Aristotle  is  made 
to  say  that  “  all  action  implies  the  possibility  of  its  con- 
;>  Wlmf  lie  savs  is.  that  “  lihortv 


trary,”  which  is  not  true.  What  he  says  is,  that  “  liberty 
to  act  is  liberty  to  forbear.”  And  in  vi.  11,  6,  for/*  We  think 
we  ought  to  pay  attention  to  ages,”  the  right  rendering  is,  “We 
think  these  (faculties)  attend  on  certain  tunes  of  life. 
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This  occasional  vagueness  and  misconception  takes  its  most 
unfortunate  form  when  it  leads  an  editor  wrongly  to  attribute 
confusion  of  thought  to  his  author.  And  few  authors  are  more 
free  from  confusion  of  thought  than  Aristotle.  It  is  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  examine  carefully  the  chief  instance  in 
which  the  charge  is  brought  against  him.  Aristotle’s 
account  of  his  own  method  in  Ethics  seems  plain  and  con¬ 
sistent.  All  teaching  must  start  (he  says)  from  what  is 
known  to  the  learner.  But  unlike  mathematical  axioms,  which 
are  self-evident — unlike  the  laws  of  physical  science,  which  are 
gathered  by  induction  from  experience — moral  truths  enter  the 
mind  through  the  life,  right  views  come  from  right  action, 
principles  from  practice.  Training  therefore  must  go  before 
teaching.  The  learner  must  bring  with  him,  not  reason 
only  and  the  natural  powers,  but  an  acquired  temper  of  mind, 
regulated  affections,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  nobler  feel¬ 
ings.  To  these  the  teacher  makes  his  appeal.  Until  they  exist, 
it  is  useless  for  him  to  address  the  reason.  Where  they  exist, 
the  reason  either  has  perceived,  or  is  ready  to  perceive,  corre¬ 
sponding  abstract  principles.  What,  then,  is  the  office  of  the 
teacher  ?  Plainly  to  sow  in  the  soil  thus  prepared  the  seed  of 
ethical  doctrine,  which  is  no  other  than  the  rational  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Chief  Good,  and  from  it  to  unfold  the  whole  science. 
Thus  what  most  resembles  Induction  in  morals,  the  working 
to  principles  by  habituation  (fdurpu),  is  beyond  the  province  of 
Aristotle.  He  points  out  its  necessity ;  he  discusses  (in  the 
Politics )  how  it  should  be  done  ;  but  he  does  not  offer  to  do  it. 
It  forms  no  part  of  his  method,  which  is  wholly  Deductive, 
though  with  this  peculiar  feature — that,  as  the  first  principle,  so 
each  logical  step  is  verified  by  the  consent  of  the  whole  moral 
nature.  Now  let  us  hear  Sir  Alexander  Grant: — 

While  Aristotle  seems  to  occupy  himself  much  with  the  logic  of  the 
science  of  Ethics,  and  the  question,  What  is  its  appropriate  mothodP  he  is 
quite  tentative  and  uncertain,  and  to  some  extent  confused,  in  all  he  directly 

answers  to  this  question . Yet  his  method  unconsciously  declares 

itself,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  in  the  concrete,  throughout  the  pages  of  his 
treatise. 

In  support  of  this  charge,  it  is  alleged  that,  of  three 
digressions  on  the  logic  of  Ethics,  in  the  first,  Aristotle  “  decides 
that  it  cannot  be  an  exact  science  in  the  second,  “  the  upshot, 
on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  to  assert,  in  a  very  wavering  way,  that 
Ethics  must  be  inductive  rather  than  deductive,  and  must  com¬ 
mence  with  experience  of  particulars  rather  than  with  intuitions 
of  the  universal;"  in  the  third,  “  it  is  plain  that  he  has  deserted 
his  former  view  of  the  science  as  inductive ;  he  now  makes  it 
depend  on  a  general  conception  of  the  chief  good  which  is  to  be 
applied  and  developed.”  Finally,  “when  we  come  to  examine 
his  real  procedure,  we  find  how  little  he  is  influenced  by  his 
owrn  abstract  rules  of  method  ....  there  is  not  by  any  means 
a  procedure  to  principles” — in  other  words,  the  method  is  not 
inductive. 

Of  these  views  the  first  and  third  in  no  way  conflict  with 
each  other,  or  with  the  method  actually  employed.  Disclaiming 
throughout  exactness  of  thought — which  in  his  opinion  was  out 
of  place  in  laying  down,  and  still  more  in  applj’ing,  the  principles 
of  morals — Aristotle  yet  unfolds  his  whole  system  in  natural 
order  from  the  conception  of  the  chief  good  for  man.  Till  we 
reach  the  seventh  book,  there  is  not  a  break  in  the  deductive 
logical  sequence. 

But  the  second  digression  (in  Sir  A.  Grant’s  version)  exhibits 
the  Father  of  Logic  in  a  “tentative  and  uncertain”  attitude, 
doubting  whether  his  course  “  is  to  be  to  principles  or  from  prin¬ 
ciples,”  coming  to  “  a  qualified  decision  in  favour  of  the  former 
of  these  two  alternatives,”  but  suddenly  carried  off  by  a  pro¬ 
found  a  priori  conception  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  rescue 
him  from  this  undignified  position,  it  is  only  necessary  (we  be¬ 
lieve)  to  understand  his  own  words  rightly : — 

One  must  begin  (says  Aristotle)  with  what  is  known;  but  the  word  has  two 
mcan'ngs.  Some  things  are  known  tous,  others  absolutely.  Perhaps  then  we  must 
begin  with  what  is  known  to  us.  Hence  the  need  of  previous  moral  training 
for  students  of  morality,  justice,  or  other  questions  of  social  life.  For  the 
principle  (and  foundation  of  the  reasoning)  is  the  fact,  “  (that  such  or  such 
in  the  abstract  is  the  best,  the  noblest,  the  most  equitable  course  of  action,) 
and  if  the  fact  be  clear,  the  reason  of  the  fact  will  not  be  needed.” 

In  this  passage  Sir  A.  Grant  sees  (i),  “a  sort  of  bantering  im¬ 
plication  that  the  method  of  Ethics  must  be  inductive,  starting 
from  relative  and  individual  facts  (2),  “a  play  on  the  word 
upX'l  >  f°r  "  bile  Aristotle  implies  that  the  procedure  must  be  to 
principles,  and  not  starting  from  them,  he  says  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  fact  is  a  principle.”  We  see  neither  the  ono  nor  the 
other.  The  “  son  of  bantering  way,  which  is  not  unusual  with 
Aristotle”  (two  references  are  given,  one  to  a  Eudemian  book, 
the  other  to  a  serious  passage)  is  at  least  of  that  graver  kind 
which  has  been  called  the  irony  of  fact.  The  “  implication” 
vanishes  when  it  is  understood  that  there  aro  facts  universal 
as  well  as  facts  individual,  and  that  Aristotle  is  speaking  of  the 
former.  The  word  ilpx’l  does  not  “  hover  between,”  but  combines 
the  meanings  “starting-point”  and  “universal  principle.”  It  does 
not  merely  “express  that  a  moral  fact  has  something  at  all  events 
potentially  of  the  nature  of  an  universal,”  but  that  certain  moral 
facts — and  in  the  highest  degree  that  which  is  afterwards  laid 
down  as  (1)  apxh)  the  foundation  and  first  principle  of  morals — 
are  essentially  and  actually  universal.  It  only  remains  to 
point  out  what  Aristotle  would  call  the  cause  of  error  (alnov  rov 
yp-tvSovs),  and  this  can  be  done  in  Sir  Alexander’s  own  words.  He 


has  seen  himself  what  he  will  not  give  Aristotle  credit  for  having 
seen : — 

There  is  a  fallacy  in  such  an  insinuation  (that  the  method  must  be  induc¬ 
tive),  because  though  the  individual  must  begin  with  what  he  knows,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  an  absolute  truth  forming  part  of  the  intuitions  and 
experience  of  the  individual. 

Nothing,  save  (in  morals)  the  need  of  living  up  to  the  truth. 
Therefore,  in  scholars  previously  trained  to  virtue,  Aristotle 
presumes  a  power  to  recognise  the  absolute  truth,  states  it  in 
the  abstract,  and  works  it  out  deductively,  through  all  the 
virtues. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  grave  a  task  as  Sir  Alexander 
Grant  has  imposed  upon  himself  should  be  completed  by  one 
effort,  or  without  considerable  failures.  Happily  these  seem  to 
have  been  rather  in  the  execution  than  in  the  conception,  and 
may  be  repaired  in  another  edition.  In  the  meantime  we  look 
with  interest  for  his  remaining  volume. 


THE  LATE  BARON  ALDERSON.* 

IT  is  one  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  paradoxical  dicta,  that  though 
Boswell  was  a  fool,  he  was  a  better  biographer  than  Tacitus 
or  Clarendon ;  and  he  rather  intimates  that  his  folly  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  his  success.  As  is  the  case  with  many  of  his 
antithetical  propositions,  there  is  only  a  substratum  of  truth  in 
the  assertion.  The  moral  qualities  are  much  more  concerned  in 
the  success  of  a  biography  than  in  any  other  sort  of  writing,  while 
very  few  intellectual  qualities  are  needed  beyond  a  good  style  and 
a  quick  perception.  If  a  biographer  is  clever,  he  must  be  content 
to  sink  his  cleverness ;  for  if  he  attempts  to  make  his  biography  a 
vehicle  for  smart  writing,  or  for  the  propagation  of  any  pet 
theory  or  dogma,  he  will  infallibly  spoil  his  work.  In  the  last 
few  years  we  have  seen  a  whole  literature  of  popular  bio¬ 
graphies,  unctuously  religious,  which  have  been  written  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  presenting  the  dogma  of  justification  by 
faith  in  an  attractive  light;  but  these  have  been  popular, 
not  as  biographies,  but  as  a  cross  between  a  “  Sunday- 
book  ”  and  a  work  of  fiction.  To  reserve  the  whole  canvas 
for  the  one  central  figure — to  prevent  the  tastes  of  the  writer 
from  interfering  in  any  degree  with  the  structure  of  the  work— 
to  suffer  no  proselytism  of  any  kind  to  distort  the  relative  pro¬ 
minence  of  the  events  in  which  the  subject  of  the  biography  is 
concerned,  or  of  the  views  he  entertained,  requires  a  degree  of 
self-denial  which  men  of  ability  are  not  often  brought  to  practise. 
This  necessity  of  enforced  tameness  is  fatal  to  the  biographies  of 
clever  men,  unless  they  have  enough  large-heartedness  and 
affection  to  drive  their  cleverness  into  the  background.  Professor 
Stanley  is  the  most  brilliant  instance  in  the  present  generation 
of  an  able  man  who  has  not  allowed  his  ability  to  hinder  him 
from  observing  all  the  conditions  of  biographical  success,  and  he 
has  naturally  become  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  the  better  class 
of  biographers.  That  Mr.  Alderson  has  written  with  a  similar  aim 
is  evident  on  the  surface  of  his  Memoir,  especially  from  the  mode 
in  which  the  letters  are  woven  into  the  narrative,  and  often  made 
to  supply  its  place ;  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  him  to  say  that — of 
course  on  a  far  smaller  scale,  and  with  much  less  of  mere  literary 
merit — he  is  not  unworthy  of  his  model. 

There  is  little  enough  that  is  exciting  in  the  life  of  Baron 
Alderson.  He  was  one  of  those  men,  the  leaven  of  English 
society,  who  are  content  with  the  ordinary  rewards  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  without  using  them  as  stepping-stones  to  popularity  or 

Eower.  He  had  many  of  the  qualities  by  which  men  rise  to 
istorical  eminence — a  subtle  intellect  and  an  eloquent  tongue, 
tested  in  the  fierce  ordeal  of  a  rapid  and  brilliant  legal  career, 
great  social  influence,  and  the  power  of  physical  endurance 
without  which  all  these  are  tantalizing  mockeries.  But  for  some 
reason  or  other,  to  him,  as  to  many  in  these  later  days,  the  re¬ 
wards  of  ambition  had  lost  their  gloss.  He  could  appreciate  the 
substantial  results  of  professional  success,  and  he  desired  as 
keenly  as  any  man  that  his  life  should  be  a  benefit  to  his  fellow- 
men  ;  but  he  would  not  follow  the  example  of  most  successful 
lawyers  by  entering  upon  a  political  career  which  would  con¬ 
duce  to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  objects.  What 
appears  to  have  influenced  him  more  than  anything  in  making 
thi3  resolution  was  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Gifford, 
whose  life  had  been  brought  to  a  premature  close  by  the  labour 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  Attorney-General’s  office.  Accordingly 
he  declined  several  offers  that  were  made  to  him  to  bring  him 
into  Parliament,  and  accepted  a  puisne  judgeship  before  he  had 
even  arrived  at  the  silk  gown. 

A  number  of  Letters  and  Charges,  and  other  detached  composi¬ 
tions,  are  added  to  the  Memoir,  together  with  two  or  three  of 
his  best-known  judgments.  With  the  exception  of  the  one  on 
the  Jew  question,  now  a  matter  of  constitutional  history,  these 
judgments,  are  of  course,  only  interesting  to  legal  readers.  The 
Letters  and  Charges  deal  with  more  general  matter,  and  are  of 
considerable  interest.  A  Judge’s  opinion  is  one  of  the  few  that 
are  likely  to  be  both  instructive  and  independent,  and  therefore 
has  always  a  special  value ;  and  in  Baron  Alderson’s  case  this 
value  was  greatly  increased  by  the  influence  he  exercised  on 
many  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were  his  contemporaries. 

*  Selections  from  the  Charges  and  other  detached  Papers  of  Baron 
Alderson.  With  an  Introductory  Notice  of  his  Life.  By  Charles  Alderson,  M.A. 
London:  John  W.  Parkerand  Son.  >858. 
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Several  of  the  papers  relate  to  the  question  of  punishment  and 
reformation.  He  looked  with  great  suspicion  on  the  humani¬ 
tarian  movement,  which  threatened  to  efface  the  idea  of  punish¬ 
ment  altogether,  and  treat  criminals  merely  as  the  victims  of  a 
disease,  only  differing  from  other  diseases  in  being  remarkably 
inconvenient  to  society.  He  did  not  look  hopefully  on  any  of 
the  schemes  for  the  reform  of  adult  prisoners  of  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  speeches  of  philanthropists  were  full.  It  must  be 
added,  that  it  was  with  very  little  more  hope  that  lie  looked  on 
the  deterring  influence  of  punishment.  The  following  answers 
given  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  so  experienced 
a  Judge,  do  not  leave  the  mind  in  a  very  sanguine  state  with 
respect  to  our  criminal  legislation  : — 

I  do  not  tliink  that  mere  imprisonment  has  much  terror  for  offenders :  to 
many  who  are  brought  to  crime  through  great  distress  it  is,  I  believe,  a 

great  boon . I  believe  crime  to  be  a  chronic  disease,  and  not  curable 

by  a  short  process,  if  curable  at  all.  It  follows  that  I  disapprove  of  short 
periods  of  imprisonment  as  for  this  purpose  useless.  I  adopt  them,  because  m 
the  present  state  of  our  prisons  I  do  not  think  reformation  likely  to  follow 
from  a  Ion0,  imprisonment  there,  but  rather  the  reverse.  .....  I  have  no 
great  hopes  that  any  good  effect  would  follow  from  adopting  these  sugges¬ 
tions  [working  prisoners  in  gardens  or  factories] .  The  more  you  adopt  gentle 
means  for  reform,  the  less  dread  you  leave  on  the  minds  of  the  offenders  and 
then-  friends.  The  latter  even  become  desirous  that  their  relations  should  be 
subjected  to  the  discipline ;  and  this  actually  in  the  cases  of  children  operates 
very  ill,  making  the  parents  less  regardful  of  their  duties.  But  this  is  no 

reason  for  not  making  an  attempt  at  reform . I  think  the  deterring  effect 

of  punishment  generally  is  not  very  great.  The  chances  of  escape  are  great, 
if  a  criminal  were  to  calculate  them.  I  remember  hearing  it  proved,  when 
people  were  hanged  for  uttering  one-pound  notes,  that  such  notes  sold  cur¬ 
rently  for  twelve  shillings  a-piece.  The  risk  of  death  was  then  run  for  the 
possible  gain  of  eight  shillings  on  an  expenditure  of  twelve  shillings. 

But  yet  be  looked  on  tbe  deterring  effect  of  punishment,  such  as 
it  was,  as  more  indispensable  than  the  reforming : — 

It  is  also  desirable — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State — to 
make  all  criminals  better  if  possible ;  but  I  think  this  object  is  to  be  held 
subservient  to  that  of  preventing  crime  by  the  example  of  punishment ;  and 
on  no  other  principle  that  I  can  perceive  is  it  possible  to  defend  capital  punish¬ 
ments,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  tendency  to  make  the  individuaj 
criminals  better,  though  I  think  they  have  a  strong  effect  in  repressing  crime. 

In  his  dread  that  the  kindness  which  must  accompany  all 
attempts  to  reform  the  guilty  would  act  as  a  bribe  to  crime,  he 
was  at  first  opposed  to  the  reformatories  for  youthful  offenders  ; 
but  after  the  passing  of  the  clauses  by  which  the  parents 
were  mulcted  for  their  support,  his  objection  vanished,  and  he 
gave  them  his  hearty  co-operation.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  that, 
with  these  principles,  no  efforts  of  his  friends  could  induce  him 
to  countenance  the  penitentiary  system,  which,  as  too  often  con¬ 
ducted,  offers  to  immorality  the  very  bribe  w  hich  the  reforma¬ 
tories  threatened  at  one  time  to  offer  to  thieving. 

Some  other  papers  are  reprinted  wdiich  refer  to  the  polemics 
of  seven  years  ago,  and  which  at  the  time  created  a  great  im¬ 
pression  among  the  circles  where  such  matters  were  in  debate. 
Baron  Alderson  was  in  a  position  in  which  he  thought  it  might 
be  in  his  power  to  save  from  their  own  sophisms  some  of  those 
who  foolishly  thought  that  the  Gorham  decision  of  1850  was 
a  reasonable  ground  for  accepting  the  figments  of  Bomanism. 
Even  now,  when  the  very  embers  of  that  fierce  controversy  have 
died  away,  these  letters  are  still  interesting  to  read  on  account 
of  the  deep  research  and  the  close  logic  they  display.  He  picks  to 
pieces  Lord  Langdale’s  celebrated  rigmarole,  and  shows  that, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  intended  to  effect,  it  in  reality  laid 
down  no  single  proposition  contrary  to  what  even  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  had  affirmed.  He  proves  by  minute  legal  argument  that 
the  power  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  Crown  was  no  power  of 
deciding  doctrines,  but  merely  a  power  of  setting  the  Church’s 
machinery  in  motion,  and  that  even  if  the  Crown  had  claimed 
more  than  its  due,  no  known  process  of  logic  could  convert  that 
into  a  proof  that  the  Pope’s  false  claims  were  true.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  he  argued  as  to  deaf  men.  In  truth,  it 
could  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  he  looked  at  religious  questions 
from  a  totally  different,  because  from  a  more  liberal  and  logical, 
stand-point  than  they.  He  was  always  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Evangelicals,  as  to  intolerance  and  narrow-mindedness  in  every 
form  ;  and  therefore  his  name  was  most  unjustly  claimed  by  an 
extreme  section  of  violent  reactionists,  at  that  time  noisy,  now 
almost  shrunk  away.  On  this  head  the  words  of  his  biographer 
contain  an  ample  vindication  of  his  memory  : — 

Or  else _ as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Maurice,  and  others  of  similar  notoriety— it 

was  what  with  him  really  amounted  to  a  personal  matter,  the  sense  of  an  in¬ 
justice  having  been  committed,  and  the  anxiety  to  uphold  the  object  of  harsh 
or  unfair  treatment,  which  induced  him  to  volunteer  his  support,  irrespective 
to  a  great  degree  of  the  views  or  practices  of  the  person  assailed.  Such  a 
course,  by  a  not  unnatural  confusion,  often  lays  a  man  ojjen  to  the  supposition 
of  an  active  approval  of  the  particular  tenets  of  a  party  or  individual  whom 
another  motive  may  have  thus  led  him  to  support,  and  the  more  so,  that  to  a 
certain  extent  their  views  may  assimilate.  But  this,  one  in  whose  bosom  the 
love  of  justice  was  so  deeply  rooted  never  paused  to  consider.  It  was  a  phy¬ 
sical  impossibility  for  him  to  sit  down  and  calmly  watch  an  act  of  tyranny  or 
wrongdoing :  it  would  intrude  upon  his  thoughts,  and  fret  and  vex  him  to 
an  extent  often  injurious  to  his  bodily  health.  But  for  all  that  there  might 
be  and  often  was,  much  in  the  opinions  or  conduct  of  those  in  whose  behalt 
lie  would  strenuously  interfere,  in  which,  he  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
thereby  expressing  his  own  agreement — nay,  would  often  most  earnestly  de- 
precate.  His  own  impulse,  indeed,  was  to  concern  himself  far  more  with  the 
practical  than  the  doctrinal  side  of  Christianity;  and  for  his  religious  views, 
they  are  rather  to  be  gathered  from  the  reiterated  expression  of  his  own  inmost 
sympathies,  from  the  tenor  of  his  secret  meditations,  from  the  outline  assumed 
by  the  great  truths  of  religion  in  his  private  thoughts,  than  from  the  part  he 
may  have  been  led  by  circumstances  to  take  in  any  theological  controversy. 
These  are  ipdeed  the  true  criteria;  and  these,  while  they  indicate  unmistake- 


ably  an  earnest  and  reverent  holding  of  all  vital  points  of  Christian  doctrine, 
are  characterized  no  less  explicitly  by  a  spirit  of  largeness  and  toleration,  and, 
whatever  his  own  convictions,  the  habit  of  respect  for  the  opinions  of  those 
who  conscientiously  differed  from  himself.  How  little,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
accordance  with  his  own  sense- of  propriety,  were  the  ritual  excesses  in  which 
a  small  section  of  English  Churchmen  has  seen  fit  to  indulge,  and,  on  the 
other,  how  abhorrent  to  his  nature  was  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  prejudice 
which  could  resolutely  close  its  eyes  to  any  good  which  it  did  not.  itself  dic¬ 
tate,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  upon  the  occasion  of  Miss  Sellon  and  her  sisterhood  at 
Devonport  becoming  the  subject  of  inquiry,  as  they  had  been  of  a  sharp  local 
persecution : — 

“  I  agree  with  your  admiration  of  these  women  up  to  a  certain  extent ; 
hut  think  they  did  not  sufficiently  attend  to  St.  Paul’s  advice — ‘  Giving  no 
offence  in  anything,  that  the  ministry  be  not  blamed.’  By  what  I  call  follies, 
and  what  they  themselves  think  unessentials,  they  have  raised  this  storm. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  detest  and  abhor  with  all  my  might  and  main  the  abomi¬ 
nable  persecution.  Why  not  look  at  the  good  done,  and  for  the  good’s  sake 
pardon  what  even  bigotry,  I  should  believe,  can  hardly  put  higher  than 
pardonable  absurdities  ?  Let  us  however  take,  if  we  can  find  it,  the  good  in 
all  (even  in  these  people  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking),  and  show  our 
catholicity  by  our  love  of  all  that  is  good  everywhere.” 

The  above  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Alderson’s  style. 
There  is  much,  no  doubt,  in  the  mere  composition  which  a 
literary  critic  might  wish  to  mend — much  of  that  over-cautious 
English  which  is  only  found  in  Blue-hooks,  and  with  which 
Mr.  Alderson,  as  Inspector  of  Schools,  is  doubtless  only  too 
familiar.  The  real  merit  of  the  hook  lies  in  the  skill  with  -which 
the  letters  are  made  to  carry  on  the  narrative,  and  the  good 
taste  with  which  the  faults  usual  in  biographies  are  avoided  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  these  qualities,  together  with  the 
hearty  hut  discriminating  reverence  by  which  the  whole  of  this 
labour  of  love  is  animated,  will  secure  for  it  the  sympathy  of 
many  readers. 


Silt  GARDNER  WILKINSON  ON  COLOUR  AND  TASTE* 

IN  this  handsome  volume  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  discourses— 
soundly  and  instructively  for  the  most  part,  but  with  wearisome 
prolixity — on  sesthetical  proprieties  in  general,  and  on  polychrome 
in  particular.  We  are  not  of  those  who  think  that  good  taste 
can  he  taught  by  hook  and  rule.  It  is  as  true  of  an  artist  as  of 
a  poet  (for  what  is  an  artist  hut  a  poet?)  that  his  gifts  are  natural 
rather  than  acquired.  And  for  those  who  are  not  artists,  the 
education  of  the  eye  by  objects  of  beauty  is  far  more  effectual 
than  a  laboured  argument.  Good  taste  is  better  cultivated  by 
ractical  experiment  than,likean  abstractscience,  by  reasoning  and 
ookwork.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  seems  to  us  to  have  scarcely 
made  up  his  mind  what  class  of  readers  he  was  addressing.  His 
principal  treatise,  on  Colour,  is  not  scientific  enough  for  a  manual 
of  referenceor  of  minute  study — on  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  abstruse 
for  mere  popular  reading.  Wc  do  not  think  that  any  one  could 
he  advised  to  substitute  this  essay  for  that  of  Chevreuil ;  and  we 
are  sure  that  ordinary  readers  will  find  it  dry  and  tedious.  I11 
fact,  the  whole  volume,  with  all  its  merits,  is  much  more  like 
the  commonplace  hook  of  an  intelligent  and  observant  man  of 
artistic  perceptions  than  a  manual  of  a  special  study.  We  have 
seldom  seen  a  book  more  hopelessly  ill-arranged  than  the  one 
before  us.  The  reader  has  never  a  clear  idea  of  what  points  the 
writer  is  aiming  to  prove  ;  and  no  one,  however  attentive  may  be 
his  perusal,  can  ever  predict  what  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next 
section.  There  is  no  syllabus  or  table  of  contents— simply,  we 
believe,  because  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  author  to 
make  one.  There  is,  indeed,  a  minute  index,  which  is  useful 
enough  for  purposes  of  reference,  but  which  is  no  help  at  all 
towards  elucidating  the  logical  course  of  the  author  s  argument. 
The  reader  finds  himself  engaged  in  an  infinite  succession  of 
independent  artistic  propositions,  which,  moreover,  are  for  the 
most  part  self-evident.  It  is  provoking  to  come  upon  truism 
after  truism,  asserted  dogmatically  and  expressed  laboriously, 
without  ever  reaching  a  novelty  or  a  conclusion.  A  conti¬ 
nuous  perusal  of  the  volume  produces  exactly  the  effect  of  a 
common-place  sermon.  The  matter  is  good  enough  and  the 
manner  not  displeasing,  hut  the  repetitions  are  so  numerous 
that  one’s  chief  wonder  is  when  the  discourse  will  stop,  and, 
when  it  does  stop,  why  at  one  place  more  than  another. 

In  spite  of  this,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s  observations  on  colour 
and  taste  and  geometrical  gardening  will  probably  be  acceptable 
and  useful  in  many  quarters.  The  great  and  deserved  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  author,  in  other  fields  of  research,  will  insure  him  a 
respectful  audience ;  and  many  persons,  finding  in  his  pages  a 
formal  expression  of  the  floating  canons  of  taste  which  the  recent 
art-revival  among  us  has  made  current  in  society,  will  accept  him 
as  an  authority  and  use  his  work  as  a  standard  of  opinion.  It  is 
a  subject,  therefore,  of  congratulation  that  his  views  are  for  the 
most  part  sound  and  judicious.  We  can  subscribe  to  the  great 
majority  of  his  canons  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  sesthetical 
dicta,  if  not  new,  are  at  least  true. 

Our  author  is  painfully  alive  to  the  degeneracy  of  taste  among 
his  countrymen.  He  denies  the  existence  among  our  artisans 
and  manufacturers  of  any  right  perception  of  the  true  beauties 
of  form  or  colour,  and  he  labours  hard  to  establish  some  better 
principles  of  ornamental  design,  founded  on  his  observation  of 

*  On  Colour,  and  on  the  Necessity  for  a  general  diffusion  of  Taste 
among  all  Classes.  With  Remarks  on  laying  out  Dressed  or  Geometrical 
Gardens.  Examples'  of  good  or  bad  Taste  illustrated  by  W  oodcuts  and 
coloured  Plates  in  contrast.  By  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  D.C.L.,  &c, 
London:  Murray.  1858. 
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Egyptian,  classical,  and  mediaeval  art,  and  of  the  practice  of  un¬ 

civilized  nations.  In  his  advocacy  of  bright  colouring  and  of 
graceful  form  we  most  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  AVe  could 
echo  most  of  his  arguments  and  adopt  most  of  his  examples.  And 
we  read  with  pleasure  his  eloquent  pleadings  for  the  opening  of 
museums  and  picture-galleries  at  hours  and  on  days  when  the 
poorer  classes,  and  art-workmen  in  particular,  could  attend  them. 
For  there  is  no  hope  of  the  diffusion  of  a  better  taste  till  all 
classes  of  society  are  familiarized  with  the  best  works  of  the  best 
artists  ;  and  English  manufactures  will  never  be  generally  im¬ 
proved  in  design  till  the  purchasers  as  well  as  the  producers 
know  how  to  appreciate  what  is  beautiful,  and  till  a  better  intui¬ 
tive  taste  prevails  in  t lie  cottage  as  well  as  in  the  mansion.  But 
so  little  has  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  as  it  seems  to  us,  gone  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  exploring  the  evil  and  suggesting  a 
remedy,  that  he  has  altogether  overlooked  what  is  perhaps  the 
chief  obstacle,  vulgar  and  obvious  though  it  may  be,  in  the  way 
ot  the  amendment  of  form  and  colour  in  the  articles  of  daily  use. 
So  long  as  it  is  cheaper  to  reproduce  familiar  shapes  and  orna¬ 
ments,  so  long  will  it  be  vain  to  expect  sufficient  encouragement 
for  improvements  in  design.  Theorists  may  preach  for  ever  as 
to  abstract  beauty,  but  the  public  will  buy  the  old-fashioned, 
tasteless  goods,  if  they  cost  less. 

Now,  we  have  always  harped  upon  this  string.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  beautiful  thing  need  be  more  expensive  than  an  ugly 
thing.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  lesson  to  impress  upon  such  of 
our  manufacturers  as  may  be  disposed  to  join  the  art-movement 
of  the  day.  It  is  not  enough  to  design  a  novelty  in  really  good 
taste — it  must  be  at  least  as  cheap  as  the  monstrosity  which  it  is 
meant  to  supersede,  and,  if  possible,  cheaper.  Then,  again,  the 
utilitarian  aspect  of  the  question  has  been  wholly  missed  by  Sir 
Gardner  W  ilkinson.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  inquire  whether 
there  may  not  be  some  deeper  reason  than  a  supposed  depraved 
taste  for  the  hideous  colouring,  so  dubious  and  sombre,  of  our 
Alanehester  goods,  for  example?  To  take  an  instance — we  believe 
that  Hoyle’s  prints,  famous  throughout  the  world  for  their  slates 
and  lilacs,  are  dyedof  those  most  unpicturesquc  hues  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  are  the  most  “fast”  colours  that  can  be 
produced.  If  our  chemists  could  discover  the  secret  of  making 
the  primitive  colours  equally  “  fast,”  and  if  the  needful  pigments 
were  no  dearer,  we  believe  that  cotton  printing  would  be  revolu¬ 
tionized.  But,  meanwhile,  customers  in  every  market  of  the 
world  will  ask  for  Hoyle’s  Fast  Prints,  in  preference  to  the 
brightest  and  most  beautiful  colours,  which,  however  charming 
to  the  eye  when  bran  new,  would  disappear  in  the  first  wash. 
And  it  is  not  only  in  his  disquisitions  on  colour  that  Sir  G. 
AA  ilkinson  seems  to  have  disregarded  these  considerations  of 
mere  utility.  Non  here  in  his  discursive  remarks  on  almost  every 
branch  of  art,  fictile,  plastic,  or  metallic,  do  wo  observe  any  re¬ 
cognition  of  utility  as  being  an  essential  ingredient  of  good 
design— one  quite  as  important,  indeed,  as  mere  beauty  of  form. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  our  author’s  researches  are  rather 
superficial  than  profound.  But,  as  we  said,  his  observations,  if 
not  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  more  advanced  thinkers  in  this 
branch  of  study,  are  likely’-  enough  to  popularize  the  elements  of 
a  purer  taste  in  matters  of  art  in  many  circles. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  owing  to  the  rambling  nature 
of  the  book,  to  give  any  close  review  of  its  contents.  In  the  first 
part,  which  treats  of  colour,  Sir  Gardner  argues  for  a  more  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  primitives,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  in  ornamenta¬ 
tion;  and  he  gives  examples  of  harmonies  and  contrasts,  and  rules 
for  juxtaposition,  and  canons  for  the  combination  and  proportion 
of  primaries  and  accidentals.  Many  of  these  will  be  found  useful 
in  guiding  taste  and  criticism,  although  it  never  must  be  forgotten 
that  the  education  of  the  eye,  the  final  judge  of  harmony  in 
colour,  is  a  work  of  practice  rather  than  of  theory.  Stained  glass, 
which  forms  a  very  important  branch  of  this  subject,  is  discussed 
at  much  length,  and  not  without  dogmatism.  The  author,  who 
is  in  this  department  chiefly  guided  by  Labarte,  selects  what  he 
calls  the  windowsof  the  1200” — a  phraseology  uniformly  used  by 
him  instead  of  the  common,  and  surely  very  intelligible  expres¬ 
sion,  “  the  13th  century” — as  the  best  type  for  modern  imita- 
tion.  .  A\  e  are  ourselves  inclined  to  think  that  this  early  mosaic 
glass  is,  as  a  rule,  too  archaic  for  our  own  use,  and  we  quite  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  proposition  that  white  glass  is  to  be  scrupulously 
avoided  in  a  painted  window.  On  the  contrary,  guided  by  the 
precedents  of  the  best  period — as  we  contend — of  mediaeval  glass 
painting,  we  should  assert  that  a  certain  proportion  of  colourless 
glass  is  quite  essential  for  the  proper  relief  as  ■well  as  for  the 
tranfiucency  of  a  stained  window.  The  early  mosaics  were  placed 
in  w  indows  larger  in  their  aperture  than  the  openings  of  the  fully 
developed  Gothic ;  and  no  window  should  be  so  deeply  tinctured 
as  to  hinder  its  primary  end  and  object,  that  of  admitting  light. 

\\  e  may  notice  in  this  first  part  a  very  useful  comparative  list  of 
the  chief  colours,  with  their  names  in  various  languages  ;  and,  to 
show  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  shades  of  colours  by  words, 
we  may  quote  the  statement,  given  on  the  authority  of  the  mo¬ 
dem  Toman  mosaicists,  that  the  tints  distinguishable  by  the  eye 
exceed  thirty  thousand  in  number. 

A  great  deal  of  the  second  part  of  the  volume  before  us 
appeal  ed  in  the  pages  of  the  Uuilder  some  few  years  since.  It 
is  expanded  and  interlarded  without  much  improvement  of  its 
staple.  There  are  here  some  useful  woodcuts,  contrasting  the 
good  and  bad  shapes  of  vases  and  ceramic  products.  From 
some  few  of  the  author’s  judgments  we  beg  to  dissent.  For  in¬ 


stance,  he  is,  we  think,  needlessly  severe  on  the  beautiful 
enamelled  ware  of  Luca  della  ltobbia.  Surely,  it  is  no  small 
desideratum  for  architectural  purposes  to  obtain,  as  that  great 
and  original  artist  did,  imperishable  material  and  unfading  colour 
with  beauty  of  form.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  wonder  to  us  that 
this  brilliant  manufacture  has  not  been  more  extensively  revived. 
Eel  us  recommend,  in  passing,  the  idea  of  a  coloured  frieze  in 
this  style  to  the  architect  of  the  new  Foreign  Office.  AYe  shall 
not  dispute  Sir  Gardner  AVilkinson’s  onslaught  on  the  general 
design  of  Sevres  porcelain  and  Gobelins  tapestry.  Here  he 
can  scarcely  be  too  severe  in  his  criticism.  As  to  the  vexed 
question  ot  coloured  statuary,  wo  may  content  ourselves  with 
recording  that  he  proves  to  demonstration  that  the  practice  was 
universal  in  the  best  ages  of  ancient  art,  but  that,  with  some  in¬ 
consistency,  he  pronounces  against  its  revival.  In  painting,  our 
author  chooses  the  sacred  compositions  of  Paul  De  la  Roedie  as 
the  type  ot  modern  excellence.  AYe  should  have  expected,  from 
the  general  character  of  his  sympathies,  that  Ary  Scheffer  would 
have  been  preferred,  in  religious  art,  to  his  more  sensuous  rival. 
Finally,  our  author  forms  a  right  estimate  of  pre-Raffaelitism, 
as  a  timely  reaction  from  a  system  of  dead  conventionalisms, 
but  as  showing  tendencies  to  become  a  dangerous  heresy  in  art 
by  running  into  an  opposite  extreme.  A  third  and  shorter 
section,  recommending  dressed  or  geometrical  gardens  instead 
of  the  once  fashionable  landscape  garden,  concludes  the  book. 
Ibis  part  is  full  of  useful  hints  and  directions.  AVe  do  not, 
indeed,  think  the  coloured  print  of  the  contrasted  flower  beds 
very  harmonious  ;  but  the  author  is  right  in  his  principle. 

It  is  an  instructive  fact,  as  showing  how  widely  the  interest 
in  sesthetical  questions  is  now  diffused,  that  this  volume  has  been 
compiled  and  published.  I  he  subject  has  now  passed  from  the 
narrower  circles  of  artists  and  dilettanti  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
general  reading  public.  To  that  public,  notwithstanding  the 
abatements  we  have  been  led  to  make  from  an  unqualified  com¬ 
mendation,  we  hope  and  believe  that  Sir  Gardner  AVilkinsou’s 
book  will  be  alike  welcome  and  useful. 


NOTICE.. 


In  consequence  of  Saturday  next  being  Christmas  Day,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Saturday  Review  will  talce  place  during  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  the  24 lli  instant;  and  Advertisements 
intended  for  that  Number  tvill  be  received  at  the  Office  until 
Six  o'  Clock  on  the  preceding  evening  of  Thursday. 
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In  consequence  of  numerous  applications  from  persons  desirous  of  completing 
tlioir  Seta  of  tlio  “Saturday  Review,”  all  the  early  Numbers  have  been 
reprinted;  ami  the  Publisher  is  now  able  to  deliver  single  copies  of  each 
number  from  the  commencement,  at  Gd.  each  copy,  unstamped.  He  is  also 
prepared  to  supply  entire  volumes  as  under: — 
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R°y  a  l  princess’s  theatre. 

FAREWELL  SEASON  OF  MR.  CHARLES  KEAN  AS  MANAGER. 

T  Tucsd.ily>  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.  Wednesday, 
A  FARCE*  ^em8  the  Last  Night  before  Christmas).  Preceded  every  evening  by 

-ruS  2/‘l>  (B°?ING  NIGHT)  Will  be  performed  the  Comedy  of 

In  1-  Ime  S  .  by  a  New  Grand  Christmas  Pantomime,  entitled 

Ty !  ,  HIE  CASTLE,  or  Harlequin  Prince  Diamond  and  the  Princess 

Brighteyes. 

MR.  ALBERT  SMITH  has  the  honour  to  announce,  that  his 
new  Tour,  entitled  MONT  BLANC  TO  CHINA,  will  open  for  the  season  on 
Wednesday  Evening,  December  the  22nd.  The  room  has  been  entirely  re-arran^ed  to 
represent  the  principle  features  of  out-door  Chinese  life,  combining  a  Mandarin’s 
1  avilion,  arranged  for  “  Singsong  Pigeon,”  or  a  Theatrical  Entertainment — the  Bal¬ 
cony  oi  a  lea  and  Opium  Tavern  in  Public  Gardens;  and  a  Shop  with  part  of  a  Street 
m  Canton  City.  The  decorations,  scrolls,  bamboo  work,  standards,  shop  boards 
curiosities,  &c.,  are  all  the  real  things:  and  were  brought  home  overland,  bv  Mr* 
Smith,  a  few  weeks  ago,  from  Canton  and  Hongkong. 

a  Jhe  Viewsjiave  been  painted  (from  original  sketches  and  photographs  by  Mr. 

nd  Zambra,  Mr.  Scarth,  and  Signor  Baptista,  of 
and  Yowqua,  a  native  artist,  of  Canton)  by  or 


- V  >  "W-O-WO.  HCglClll  (HI 

Hongkong;  and  the  late  Mr.  Chinnery, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  BEVERLEY.’  They  conYsTofAihe Prologue 
representing  the  deck  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s  steamer  at  night  on 
the  Mediterranean— a  Dream  of  the  Past.  h 

Pi«T  I.— The  Journey.  1.  Shepheard’s  New  Hotel,  on  Ihe  Esbekcyah,  Cairo— 2  A 
Street  in  Cairo.— 3.  The  Sphynx  and  the  Pyrumids.-l.  The  Desert  Railway,  about  ten 
miles  from  Suez. 

Part  II—  China.  1.  Hongkong  Harbour,  overlooking  the  City  of  Victoria  from  the 
He^hts  towards  the  mainland.— 2.  The  Waterside  of  Gillman’s  Bazaar,  Hongkong.— 
3;  l  he  Bogue  Forts,  with  the  Bocca  Tigris,  on  the  Canton  River.— 4.  The  Old  Faeto- 
ries  by  the  River  Canton.— 5.  Howqua’s  Couutry  House  and  Gardens,  Hongkoug  —6 
ihe  most  popular  View  of  China  extant.  °  6  * 

Mr.  ALBERT  SMITH  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  few  old  friends  on  his  journey 
especially  a  party  of  the  name  of  Edwards,  who  appears,  as  well  as  can  be  ascertained* 
to  have  been  badly  treated  by  the  Admiralty,  in  the  affair  at  Fatsham  Creek.  He  will 
also^  attempt  a  national  Chinese  melody — an  answer  to  the  perpetual  question  “Why 
»  toTsllunghae?”— a  rapid  account  of  “The  Passengers  and  Tracks  of  the 

,  ■  ai?.  ''-S.S.  Bentinck,  ’  and  “Norna,”  from  Suez  to  China;  and  a  substitute  for 
Gabgnam’s  Messenger”  in  the  way  of  “  The  Home  News.” 

Arrangements,  Places,  anu  Prices  as  before  The  Box-offlce  is  now  open. 

Egyptian  HaU,  Piccadilly, 
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OT.  JAMES’S  THEATRE,  OPERA  COMIQUE. 

This  Theatre  will  OPEN  on  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  the  29th  of  December, 
with  a  TROUPE  of  EMINENT  ARTISTES,  on  which  occa^on  will  be  presented 
Auber’s  celebrated  Opera,  in  Three  Acts,  entitled  LA  PART  DU  DIABLE,  m  whic 
Madame  Faurd,  Madlle.  Celine  Mathieu,  M.  Fougeres,  and  M.  Emon,  from  the 

Theatre  Lyrique  and  Opera  Comique  de  Paris,  &c.  &c.,  will  make  their  first  aPP?'*  ‘ 
ance  in  England.  Full  Chorus  and  complete  Orchestra,  comprising  the  principal 
artistes  from  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  and  Royal  Italian  Opera,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Remusat,  of  the  Aeademie  Imperiale  and  Opera  Comique  de  1  ans  — 1  nvate  Boxes, 
£-1 4s.,  £3  3s.,  and  £2  2s.  nightly;  Stalls,  10s.  6d.;  Ilox  Seats  (reserved), 4s.;  1  it,  2s.  6d.; 
Amphitheatre  Stalls,  Is.  6d.;  Gallery,  Is.  Subscriptions  and  Tickets  to  be  procured  at 
Mitchell’s  Royal  Library,  33,  Old  Bond-street,  City  Agent,  Mr  J. AJvey 
Poultry.  Box-office  qpen  daily  from  11  till  5,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  C.  Nugent.  Aetm0 
Manager,  Mr,  B,  Barnett. 


OIXTH  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  CABINET 

O  PICTURES  AND  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  the  Contributions  of  British 
Artists,  is  NOW  OPEN  at  the  FRENCH  GALLERY,  120,  Pall  Mall.  Admission,  Is.; 
Catalogues,  6d.  Open  from  Ten  till  Five. _ _ _ _ : _ _ _ 

rpli  E  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM, 

x  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM,  W. 

On  Wednesday  next,  at  8  p.m.  precisely,  Mr.  W.  Buboes  will  lecture  “On  the 
Conventional  Ornament  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.” 

Art-workmen  may  obtain  Cards  gratis  of  the  Attendant  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Museum;  at  the  Offices  of  the  “  Builder”  and  “  Building  News;  or  by  letter 
to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  at  13,  Stratford-place,  W.  „  ,  „ 

’  GEO.  GILBERT  SCOTT,  A.R.A.,  Treasurer. 

JOSEPH  CLARKE,  F.S.A.,  lion.  Sec. 


BANK  OF  DEPOSI  T.  —  Established  a.d.  1844. 
3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON. 

Parties  desirous  of  Investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  the  Bank 
of  Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  be  obtained  with  ample  security. 
Deposits  made  by  Special  Agreement,  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July. 

PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 
Forms  for  opening  Accounts  sent  free  on  application, _ _ _ 

"-MPEBIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON.— INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIRECTOBS. 

MARTIN  TUCKER  SMITH,  Esq.,M.P.,  Chairman. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  COTTAM,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq.  George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

James  Brand,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 

Henry  Davidson,  Esq. 

George  Field,  Esq. 


CONSUMPTION  HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON.— All  the  Wards 

\J  are  now  open.  Additional  FUNDS  are  earnestly  SOLICITED.  A  large  number 
of  Out-patients  are  daily  seen  by  the  Physicians.  PHILIP  ROSE,  Hon.  Sec. 


riVHE  RUPTURE  SOCIETY— Patron,  His  Royal  Highness  the 

X  PRINCE  CONSORT.— This  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1804,  lor  tne 
purpose  of  supplying  Trusses  to  the  Necessitous  Classes.  ...  .Q 
The  number  of  Patients  assisted  by  the  Society  to  Michaelmas  last  was  48,080. 
Donations  and  Subscriptions  are  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Hoare, 
Fleet-street;  the  Collector,  Mr.  John  Jeffery,  9,  Calthorpe-street,  Gray  s-inn-ioad; 
and  by  the  Secretary,  at  9,  Old  J ewry-chambers,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

By  Order,  WM.  MOSELEY  TAYLER,  Sec. 
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Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 
James  Gordon  Murdoch,  Esq. 
Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


u Gorge  rieiu,  jvsq.  . „ . ,  — 1- 

SECURITY.— The  existing  liabilities  of  the  Company  do  not  exceed  £3,000,000. 
The  Investments  are  nearly  £1,000,000,  in  addition  to  upwards  of  600,000  for  which 
the  shareholders  are  responsible,  and  the  income  is  about  £120,000  per  annum. 

PROFITS.— Four-fifths,  or  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  are  assigned  to  Policies 
every  fifth  year.  The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861,  and  persons  who  now 

effect  insurances  will  participate  rateably.  , 

BONUS. — The  additions  to  Policies  have  been  from  £1  10s.  to  £63  10s.  per  cent,  on 
the  original  sums  insured.  ,  .  ,  ,  ... 

CLAIMS.— Upwards  of  £1,250,000  lias  been  paid  to  claimants  under  policies. 
Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London ;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

\  LLIANCE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  LIFE  AND  FIRE 

J\  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Established  1824. 

(Branch  Offices  :  EDINBURGH,  IPSWICH,  and  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS.) 
Capital,  FIVE  MILLIONS  Steeling. 

President— Sir  MOSES  MONTEFIORE,  Bait. 

DIRECTORS. 

James  Alexander,  Esq. 

Charles  George  Barnett,  Esq. 

George  Henry  Barnett,  Esq. 


Charles  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  George  Carroll. 
Benjamin  Cohen,  Esq. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 
Charles  Gibbcs,  Esq. 


William  Gladstone,  Esq. 

James  Helme,  Esq. 

John  Irving,  Esq. 

Elliot  Maenagliten,  Esq. 

J.  Mayer  Montefiore,  Esq. 

Sir  A.  de  Rothschild,  liart. 

Lionel  N.  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  Charles  Smith,  Esq. 

AUDITORS. 

George  Joachim  Goschen,  Esq. — Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.— George  Peabody,  Esq. 
The  Receipts  for  the  Renewal  Premiums  due  at  Christmas  are  ready  for  delivery  in 

Town  and  at  the  several  Agencies.  .  _  , 

FRANCIS  A.  ENGELBACII,  Actuary  and  . Secretary, 

EOli  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE. 

Metropolitan  life  assurance  society, 

No.  3,  PRINCES  STREET,  BANK,  E.C.— ESTABLISHED  1835. 

DIRECTORS. 


T  ONDON  FEVER  HOSPITAL,  ISLINGTON. 

8  J  Established  1802.  — Two  Hundred  Beds. 

President — The  Right  Hon.  LORD  MONTEAGLE. 

Cases  of  Fever  of  every  kind,  and  in  all  stages  of  malignity,  occuring  in  the  Families 
of  the  Poor,  or  among  the  Domestics  of  the  Affluent,  are  received  mto  the  Hospital  at 

^'fund's  are  PRESSINGLY  NEEDED.  Money  may  be  paid  to  the  Treasurers, 
Messrs.  Hoare  and  Co.,  Fleet-street ;  or  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Hospital. _ 

ETROPOLLTAN  CONVALESCENT  INSTITUTION. 

ASYLUM,  WALTON-ON-THAMES. 

President — His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Chairman — Colonel  F.  PAGET. 

This  Asylum  receives  from  the  various  hospitals,  and  from  the  crowded  courts  and 
alleys  all  over  the  metropolis,  many  patients,  whose  only  hope  of  recovery  is  from  pure 
air,  rest,  and  good  diet.  It  contains  134  beds,  and  admitted  during  last  year  1226 
patients,  most  of  whom  were  restored  to  health  m  little  more  than  three  weeks,  and 

able  to  return  to  their  work.  ...  _ ,, 

The  Institution  is  dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Contributions,  and  the  Board 
earnestly  APPEAL  for  the  MEANS  of  maintaining  and  extending  the  Benefits  of  this 

m  Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  received  by  Messrs  H ° are  _ F leet-st reet  ;  by 
Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing-cross ;  and  at  the  Office  of  the  Institution,  32,  Sackville- 
street,  London,  W.  CHARLES  HOLMES,  Sec. 

WHEATSTONE’S  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS  in  solid  cases, 

YV  manufactured  by  them  expressly  for  churches,  chapels,  schools,  &c.,  have  the 
full  compass  of  keys,  are  of  the  best  quality  of  tone,  best  workmanship  and  material, 
and  do  not  require"  tuning.  Guineas. 

With  1  stop,  oak  case . . 

With  1  stop,  polished  mahogany,  or  hgured  oak  case .  12 

With  3  stops,  organ  tones,  large  size,  oak  ease .  L> 

With  5  stops,  ditto  . 

With  8  stops,  ditto . 

With  10  stops,  ditto  . 

The  tones  of  the  latter  can  be  produced  either  softer  or  louder  than  other  harmo¬ 
niums  that  cost  double  the  price  of  this.  Prize  Medallist,  1851.  An  extensive  assort¬ 
ment  of  French  Harmoniums,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  from  the  six  guinea 
School-room  Harmonium  to  the  sixty  guinea  one  fur  the  Drawing-room. 
WHEATSTONE  and  CO.,  20,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. _ 

WHEATbTONE’S  CONCERTINAS,  for  £1  16s.,  of  superior 

make,  six-sided,  with  the  double  action,  to  play  in  five  keys  ;  ditto  to  play  m 
all  keys  £2  12s  6d.  Concertinas  having  the  full  compass  of  notes  (48  keys),  from  four 
to  twelve  guineas,  the  latter  as  used  by  Signor  Regondi.  Manufactured  by  the 
inventors  and  patentees,  WHEATSTONE  and  CO.  where  may  be  had  their  new 
Patent  Concertina,  at  £i  11s.  6d.  and  £2  2s. ;  also  a  tutor  and  ten  books  of  airs  for 
ditto,  2s.  each.— 20,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  London,  W,  _ _ 

CHRISTMAS  HAMPERS,  containing-  One  Dozen  Sherry,  One 

Dozen  Madeira,  One  Dozen  Port,  including  bottles  and  hamper,  delivered  free  to 
any  Railway  Station  in  England  or  Scotland,  price  £3  10s.;  Half  Hampers  £1  15s. 
Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Post  Office  Order  payable  to  THOMAS  HEALEY, 
Charing-cross,  or  London  Bankers.  Reference  South  African  Sherry  Company, 
16,  Northumberland-street,  Strand,  W.C. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

F tIOE’S  PATENT  COMPOSITE  CANDLES  are  made  by  the 

Company  of  four  different  qualities,  and  consequently  can  he  sold  at  various  prices. 
They  can  be  Obtained  genuine  at  the  City  Depot  for  the  Company  s  Manufactures  at 
__  ~  i  „„„  .  linlmnnf  Wnv  flevlon  v\  ax.  Belmoiit  SoerlD. 


William  J.  Reseller,  Esq. 

James  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  M.P.,  Chatsworth. 
George  Pearce,  Esq. 

Joseph  Pease,  Esq.,  Darlington, 
Henry  Sturt,  Esq. 

J.  Ingram  Travers,  Esq. 

Joseph  Underwood,  Esq. 

George  Vaughan,  Esq. 


They  can  be  obtained  genuine  ai  me  uij  m-put  mo  ■■  »  _ 

1 1  s  '  10s  9s  and  8s  per  dozen  lbs.  net ;  Belmont  V  ax,  Ceylon  V  ax,  Belmont  Sperm, 
Bclmontine,  Ac.  Tlie  very  finest  Colza  Oil  for  Moderator  Lamps,  selected  from  choice 
parcels  direct  from  Lille,  4s.  6d.  per  gallon.  Tallow  Store  Dips  /d.  per  lb.;  ditto 
Moulds  8s  per  dozen  lbs.  stored  in  March  last  especially  for  family  use.  Household 
Soaps  40s  44s„  46s„  and  48s.  per  cwt.  Delivered  free  to  any  part  of,  or  within  five 
miles  of  town ;  and  orders  of  51.  value  railway  free  to  any  part  of  England. 

Whitmore  and  Craddock,  16,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C.,  London,  Old  Ser¬ 
vants  of,  and  City  Agents  to.  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company. 
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APPIN’S 


PLATE  AND 


Peter  Cator,  Esq. 

Francis  Fox,  Esq. 

Richard  Fry,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 

Robert  Grant,  Esq. 

William  Grant,  Esq.,  Portsmouth. 

George  Harker,  Esq. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hawes,  K.C.B. 

Frazer  B.  Henshaw,  Esq. 

John  Laurence,  Esq. 

ex-directors.  (By  rotation.) 

Daniel  Burges,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Bristol.  |  James  Dawson,  Esq. 

The  Entire  Profits  are  applied  exclusively  tb  the  reduction  of  the  Annual  Premiums 
of  Members  of  Five  Years’  standing. 

The  Sum  Assured  exceeds  . 

Annual  Premiums . 

Accumulated  Capital .  ••••- .  8oS’nm 

Annual  Interest  thereof  (clear  of  income  Tax)  .  36,000 

Reduction  of  Annual  Premiums  already  allowed  .  390,000 

The  Rate  of  Reduction  for  the  Current  Year  is  Fifty-one  per  Cent. 

1st  December,  1858.  _ HENRY  MARSHALL,  Actuary._ 

No.  5,  LUDGATE  HILL. 

ROBERT  ROUGH  manufactures  the  BEST  FURNITURE  at 

the  most  MODERATE  PRICES.  Estimates  given,  and  Designs  made  free  of 
charge, _ _ _ _ _ 

T  MOST  SEASONABLE  PRESENT  ISA  FEW  POUNDS  OF 
A  TRULY  FINE  TEA,  to  be  had  only  at  STRACHAN  and  CO.  S,  26,  Cornhill, 
in  21b.,  41b.  and  61b.  each.  Canisters  free.  The  famous  Drawing  Room  Tea,  4s.  2d. _ 

hn  HE  DRAWING-ROOM  TEA  at  4s.  2d.  per  lb. 

I  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  tried  it  to  be  vastly  superior  to  any  they  ever 
3  met  wUh.  To  be  had  only  from  STRACHAN  and  CO.,  Dealers  in  Fine  Tea, 
26,  Cornhill,  opposite  the  Royai.  Exchange. 


ELECTRO-SILVER 

TJL  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

M  \PPIN  BROTHERS,  Manufacturers  by  Special  Appointment  to  tlie  Queen,  are 
the  only  Sheffield  makers  who  supply  the  consumer  in  London  Their  London  Show 
Rfinms  67  and  68  King  Willi  am- street,  London  Bridge,  contain  by  far  the  laigest 
STOCK  of  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  and  TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  which 
is  transmitted  direct  from  their  Manufactory,  Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 


12  Table  Forks,  best  quality 


12  Table  Spoons, 
12  Dessert  Forks 
12  Dessert  Spoons 
12  Tea  Spoons 
2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Gravy  Spoon 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


VX^HO  WILL  PAY  THE  CHINESE  INDEMNITY? 

VV  WHY  THE  ENGLISH  THEMSELVES.  An  Export  Duty  is  to  be  levied, 
null  then  not  even  the  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY  will  be  able,  as  they  now  are, 
to  seU  61b.  bags  of  Black,  Green,  or  Mixed  Teas  at  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  Coffee  in  the 
Berry  at  10d, — Warehouse,  9,  Great  St,  Helen’s  Churchyard,  City, 


A  G1UIJ  - 

4  Salt  Spoons  (gilt  bowls) 
1  Mustard  Spoon  do. 

1  Pair  Sugar  Tongs  do. 

1  Pair  Fish  Carvers  do. 

1  Butter  Knife  do. 

1  Soup  Ladle  do. 

6  Egg  Spoons  (gilt)  do. 


Fiddle 

Double 

King’s 

Lily 

Pattern. 

Thread. 

Pattern. 

Pattern. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

.  1  16 

0 

2 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3  12 

0 

.  1  16 

0 

2 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3  12 

0 

.  1  7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2  14 

0 

.  1  7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2  14 

0 

.  0  16 

0 

1 

4 

0 

I 

7 

0 

1  16 

0 

.  0  8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0  13 

0 

.  0  7 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

11 

0 

0  13 

0 

.  0  6 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0  14 

0 

.  0  1 

8 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0  3 

6 

.  0  3 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0  7 

0 

.  1  o 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1  18 

0 

.  0  3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0  7 

0 

.  0  12 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

17 

6 

1  0 

0 

.  0  10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1  1 

0 

£10  13 

10 

15 

16 

6 

17 

13 

6 

21  4 

6 

complete  service  . —  — 

Any  Article  can  he  had  separately  at  the  same  Prices. 

One  Set  of  4  Corner  Dishes  (forming  8  Dishes),  £8  8s.;  One  Set  of  4  Dish  Covers— 
viz  one  20  inch,  one  18  inch,  and  two  14  inch-£10  10s  ;  Cruet  Frame,  4  Glass,  24s.; 
Fuii-Size  Tea  and  Coffee  Service,  £9  10s.  A  Costly  Book  oi  Engravings,  with  prices 
attached,  sent  per  post  on  receipt  of  12  Stamps. 


TWO  JJOZGU  X  Ull-kUfiC  - j  , 

Handles  . . . 

U  Doz.  Full  Size  Cheese  ditto  . 


i-  till  GAiii*  - - 

One  Pair  Poultry  Carvers 
One  Steel  for  Sharpening 


Ordinary 

Medium 

Best 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

2 

4 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

12 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

14 

6 

2 

11 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

11 

0 

0 

15 

6 

0 

8 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

16 

6 

0 

7 

6 

0 

ii 

0 

0 

15 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

£4 

16 

0 

6 

18 

6 

9 

16 

6 

V-’UlllT'iGl.C  ULI  V  u-u  . . . 

Messrs  Mappin’s  Table  Knives  still  maintain  their  unrivalled  superiority ;  all  their 
bladS  bein-  their  own  Sheffield  manufacture,  are  of  the  very  first  quality,  with  secure 
Ivory  Handles,  which  do  not  come  loose  in  hot  water ;  and  the  d.fference  m  price  is 
occasioned  solely  by  the  superior  quality  and  thickness  of  the  Iyory  Handles. 

MAPPIN  BROTHERS,  67  and  68,  King  William-street,  City,  London  ; 
Manufactory,  Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield, 
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KAJimilCOK, 


T H E  N  E  W  ELASTIC  FLOOR  CLOTH 

A.  W“mT»rTenfi  ,"rabIe'  “d  Ornamenia1.  Price  4s.  and  4s.  fid.  per  square 
LONDON  Erg  L0AK>  CoL'ou‘“ut  llbre  Manufacturer,  42,  LUDGATE  HILL, 

(ffiffiiSl11  ™E  »aA  WING-ROOM,  LIBRARY; 

A/,  V,  DINmG-EOOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups, 
Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Ac.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian  Ala- 
baster.  Bronze,  &c,,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  Tennant,  149,  Strand,  Loudon. 

WADING  AND  VISITING  CARDS  ENGRAVED  AND 

JJ  *  ,  *  i  •  by  first-class  workmen,  at  LIM  BIRD’S,  344,  STRAND  opposite 

1Icraldie  Engraving,  Die-sinking,  and  Plates 
ioi  Marking1  Linen,  Books,  &c. — Limbird  s,  344,  Strand,  W.C. 

S EshFrt  IMPOSSIBLE.  -  PRIZE  MEDAL 

kj  SHIRT  MAKERS,— Best  Shirts,  from  9s.;  Flannel  Shirts  and  Vest,  from  14s. 
warranted  shrunk. —  J.  Brie  and  Co.,  43,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  w’ 
Manufactory  on  the  Premises.  H  >  ' 

1  ’A  ’2  Regent  street  w~ 

1  ,  .>  NEW  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  Nobilitv  and  Gentrv 

Naval,  Military,  and  Clerical  Tailor  and  Outfitter.  y  '* 

_ 132,  Regent  Street,  W„  William  Clark:,  from  H,  J.  and  D.  Nicoll. 

1  R  9  REGENT  street  w 

d  pXn'V  JAIL,0I,UN(?  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  Professional  and 
Commercial  Public,  Clerical,  Legal,  and  Court  Kobe  Maker. 

132,  Regent  Street,  W„  William  Clark,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  Nicole. 

1  Q  O  REGENT  S  T  R  E  E~  f,  W. 

^  ^5  1'  ILLIAM  CLARK,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL 

The  N ON-REGISTERED  PERMISTIO  CLOTH  PALETOT:  the  cloth  used  for 
thIS  graceful  garment  being  made  from  the  Llama  and  Astracan  Wools,  has  a  great 
adv  antage  over  the  ordinary  Llama  cloth,  being  finer  and  stronger,  with  a  permanent 
finish,  retaining  all  the  softness  oi  the  Llama,  it  is  an  article  of  clothing  that  illustrates 
both  in  material  and  design,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  garment  of  the  season,  the 
prevailing  and  growing  taste  amongst  the  well-dressing  part  of  the  public  for  ebaste- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  style  in  dress.  It  is  made  only  in  dark,  fine  cloths,  or  in  dark 

‘”ht  f.-m!xed  a1.*.'  2  llf-'ht<;r  sliadc:  some  of  these  plain  colours  are  of 
distinctly  novel  tints,  and  the  few  sprinklings  of  mixtures  added  in  others  to  these 
, s  '^de?>  Produce  a  Ypriety  quite  sufficient  to  give  ample  choice  without  impair- 
mg  m  the  slightest  degree  the  character  required  for  a  quiet  and  gentlemanly  garment. 
,,J'v?°fA  t'lcs]e  latt"  are  especially  adapted  for  Frock  Coats  for  clergymen,  one  of 
them  is  so  dark  as  not  to  be  easily  detected  lrom  black,  but  affording  more  durability 
lor  wear  than  can  be  produced  in  plain  black.  The  other  is  a  little  lighter,  and  while 
it  is  equally  well  adapted  for  Frock  Coats,  is  also  peculiarly  suitable  for  clerical  and 
other  quiet  professional  Paletots. 

Wm;  Clark  has  also  a  very  strong  fabric  of  line  Doeskin,  in  exactly  the  same 
colourings,  for  trousers,  and  which  is  more  durable  than  ordinary  cloth,  in  plain  colours 
or  mixtures;  the  price  is  alike  for  the  Paletots,  Morning,  or  Frock  Coats,  42s„  and 
the  l  rousers,  21s  ;  Lounging,  Travelling,  or  Business  Suits,  made  from  the- Patent 
finished  Cotswold  Angolas,  at  60s. ;  Waterproof  Capes  and  Overcoats,  of  every  de- 
Sfffl  .,n  m?^ria,,>  f£om  21s-  Eull  dress  Evening  Suits,  Black  cloth 

Dress  Coat,  \V  lute  Vest,  and  Black  Trousers,  complete  for  75s.;  every  other  article  of 
Dress  equally  moderate  in  cost.  Ladies'  Riding  Habits,  in  Waterproof  Tweeds  or 
Melton  Cloths,  tor  Morning  wear,  60s.;  Do.  do.  in  Superfine  cloth,  Jc5  to  L 7  7s. 

William  Clark,  Naval,  Military,  and  Clerical  Tailor  and  Robe  Maker 
_ _ 132,  Regent  Stubkt,  W. 


132, 


w. 


R  E  G  E  N  T  S  T  R  E  E  T, 

WILLIAM  CLARK'S  CLERICAL  SUITS  at  84s. 

Made  from  the  permanent  finished  Cloth,  that  will  neither  spot  nor  shrink.  Clerical 
Gowns  and  Surplices  equally  moderate  in  cost. 

_ _ ^  iLLiA&i  (’lark,  Clerical  Tailor,  132,  Regent  Street,  W. 

IV  ILC0.wV  S  W  A11.  K  0  1  S  T  K  lL  K  J)  p  A  RE  TOT 

J-  ’  >,as  Ml.  those  advantages  which  secured  such  general  popularity  to  Messrs 
Nicoll  s  original  IaletOt;  that  is  to  say,  as'it  avoids  giving  to  the  wearer  an  outre 
appearance  professional  men,  and  all  others,  can  use  it  during  morning  and  afternoon 
in  or  out  of  doors.  Secondly,  there  is  an  absence  of  unnecessary  seams,  thus  securing 
a  more  graceful  outline,  and  great  saving  in  wear;  the  latter  advantage  is  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  application  of  a  peculiar  and  neatly  stitched  binding,  the  mode  ol 
effecting  which  is  patented. 

In  London,  the  NEW  REGISTERED  PALETOT  can  alone  be  had  of  H.  J  and 
D.  Nicoll,  114, 116,  118,  and  120,  Regent  Street;  and  22,  Coeniiill. 


A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  EOlt  YOUTH,  &c. 

J.  and  D.  NICOLL  recommend  for  an  OUTSIDE  COAT 
I-IJL  •  ‘b^™CK  “d.  PATENT  CAPE  PALETOT,  and  for  ORDINARY 
l-k  -  C  AI  K,  ,  ,r’  being  well  adapted  for  Young  Gentlemen,  on  account  of 


H 


exhibiting  considerable  economy  with  general  excellence.  Gentlemen  at  Eton  Harrow 
"  inehester,  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  waited  on  by  appointment  ’  A  great 
variety  of  materials  adapted  for  the  Kilted  or  Highland  Costume,  as  worn  by  the 
Royal  Princes,  may  be  seen  at 

_ _ Warwick  House,  142  and  144,  Regent  Street. 

FOR  LADIES. 

NICOLL’S  PATENT  HIGHLAND  CLOAK 

is  a  combination  of  utility,  elegance,  and  comfort.  No  Lady  having  seen  or 
used  such  in  travelling,  for  morning  wear  or  for  covering  full  dress,  would  willingly  be 
without  one.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  old  Spanish  Roquelairc,  and  has  an  elastic 
Gapucme  Hood.  It  is  not  cumbersome  or  heavy,  and  measures  from  12  to  16  yards 
round  the  outer  edge,  falling  in  graceful  folds  from  the  shoulders;  but  by  a  mechanical 
contrivance  (such  being  a  part  of  the  Latent)  the  wearer  can  instantly  form  semi- 
sleeves  and  thus  leave  the  arms  at  liberty  :  at  the  same  time  the  Cloak  can  be  made 
as  quickly  to  resume  its  original  shape.  The  materials  chiefly  used  for  travelling 
arc  the  soft  neutral-coloured  Shower-proof  Woollen  Cloths  manufactured  by  this  firm 
but  for  the  promenade  other  materials  are  provided.  The  price  will  he  Two  Guineas 
and  a  Half  for  each  Cloak  ;  but  with  the  MtScanique  and  a  lined  Hood,  a  few  shillings 
more  are  charged  This  department  is  attended  to  by  Cutters,  who  prepare  Mantles 
ot  all  kinds,  with  Velvet,  Fur,  or  Cloth  Jackets,  either  for  in  or  out-door  use.  These 
at  all  times— like  this  Firm’s  Riding  Habit — are  in  good  taste,  and  fit  well  Female 
attendants  may  also  be  seen  for  Pantalons  des  Dames  a  Cheval,  partially  composed  of 
Chamois.  As  no  measure  is  required,  the  Patent  Highland  Cloak  can  be  sent  at  once 
to  any  part  of  the  Country,  and  is  thus  well  adapted  for  a  gift. 

H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll,  Warwick  House,  112  and  1  U,  Rlgi-nt  Street,  London. 

NICOLL’S  PAT  E  N  T  (J  A  P  E  P  A  L  E  TOT 

offers  the  following  desideratum  The  Cape  descends  from  the  front  port  of 
the  shoulders  and  lorms  a  species  of  sleeve  for  each  arm ;  both  arc  at  perfect  freedom 
having  to  pass  through  enlarged  apertures  in  the  side  or  body  of  the  Paletot :  these 
apertures  however,  are  duly  covered  by  the  Cape,  which  does  not  appear  at  the  back 
part  of  the  1  aletot,  but  only  in  the  front,  and  thus  serves  to  form  hanging  sleeves,  at 
the  same  time  concealing  the  hands  when  placed  in  the  pockets.  The  garment  is 
altogether  most  convenient  and  graceful  in  appearance,  and  can  in  London  alone  be 
had  of  H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll,  114, 116, 118,  and  120,  Regent  Street;  and  22,  Cornhill. 

Cl  AUTION.— In  consequence  of  many  impudent  attempts  to 
)  deceive  the  public,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  all  Messrs.  NICOLL'S  Manu- 
lactures  may  be  distinguished  by  a  trade  mark,  consisting  of  a  silk  label  attached  to 
each  specimen.  To  copy  this  is  fraud,  and  may  he  thus  detected  :  if  the  garment  is 
dark-co.onred,  the  label  has  a  black  ground,  with  the  firm’s  name  and  address  woven 
by  the  Jacquard  loom  in  gold-coloured  silk  ;  if  the  garment  is  light-coloured,  the  label 
has  a  pale  drab  ground,  and  red  letters.  Each  garment  is  marked  in  plain  figures,  at 
a  fixed  moderate  price,  and  is  of  the  best  materials.  1  "  ’ 

If.  J.  and  D  NICOLL  have  recog»ised  Agents  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Colonies,  and  any  information  forwarded  through  them  will  be  thank- 
fully  acknowledged  or  paid  for,  so  that  the  same  may  lead  to  the  prosecution  of  any 
person  copying  their  trade  mark,  or  making  an  unfair  use  of  their  name  •  that  is  to 
say,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  calculated  to  mislead. 

_ (sT‘P„ed),  H-  J.  and  D.  NICOLL, 

REGENT  STREET  and  CORNHILL,  London, 


P1!)! VIE3 fl1 6s’  Pc?  Gallon—  PALE  or  BROWN  EAU- 

A,  I,  of  exquisite  flavour  and  great  purity— identical,  indeed  in  everv  vesnect 
choice  productions  of  the  Cognac  district,  which  are  now’ difficult7  to  pro¬ 
cure  at  any  price— 35s.  per  dozen,  French  bottles  and  ease  included,  or  16s.  per  gallon? 
Henry  Brett  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival's  Distillery,  Ilolbom. 


our. 


j  T  N  SO  PH  1  ST I  CATE  D  GENEVA,  of  the  true  Juniper  flav 

■  .,■  ?  Peec'sely  as  it  runs  from  the  Still,  without  the  addition  of  sugar  or  anv 

29‘ 

_ Henry  Brett  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival's  Distillery,  Holborn. 

ALLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  IMPERIAL  PINTS. 

PARKER  and  CO.  are  now  deliverin0,  the 

4  i  i°p tober  Brewings  of  the  above  Celebrated  Ale.  Its  surpassing  excellence  is 

wni  liby  :t  e  lu?hes‘ Medical  and  Chemical  Authorities  of  the  ^ay  Supplied 
in  bottles,  also  in  casks  of  18  gallons  and  upwards,  by  *  * 

HARRINGTON  PARKER  and  CO.,  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants, 
_ 6},  Pall  Mall,  London.  ’ 

M  A4MuSiEY’  'Twenty-four  Shillings  per  Dozen,  Cash  — 

from  theta  port  ers?US  be  obtamed  at  the  above  extraordinary  low  price 

_ HARRINGTON  PARKER  and  CO„  51.  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

WINES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA.  ' 

D ™iAIherry  ]avJ EU CE R  oftthe  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

“  for  24  stSmjwFwinc'in^Cask  forwarded 

Extract  from  The  Lancet,  July  10  th,  1858. 

“  The  Wines  op  South  Africa.— We  have  visited  Mr.  Denman’s  stores  selecled 
In  all  eleven  samples  ol  wine,  and  have  subjected  them  to  careful  analysation.  Our 
examination  has  extended  to  an  estimation  of  their  bouquet  and  flavour  their  acidity 
and  sweetness  the  amount  of  wine  stone,  the  strength  in  alcohol,  and  partieuffirly  to 
their  purify-  We  have  to  state  that  these  wines,  though  brandied  to  a  much  less 
extent  than  Sherries,  are  yet,  on  the  average,  nearly  as  strong;  that  they  are  pure 
wholesome,  and  perfectly  free  from  adulteration  ;  indeed,  considering  the  low  price  at 
Which  they  are  sold,  their  quality  is  remarkable.”  b  1 

*™I°R  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Irrms,  Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  “Bank 
of  London.  1  rice-lists,  with  Dr.  Hassall’s  analysis,  forwarded  oil  application. 

_ -Limes  L.  Denman,  65,  Fenehurch-strect  (corner  of  Railway-place),  London. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  WINE  MERCHANT,  SPECIALLY  APPOINTED  SINCE 

MAY,  1810. 


FAMES  MARKWELL— Cellars,  35  to  40,  and  45,  Albemarle- 

4  f*reet.— °®ccs’ 40.  Albemarle,  and  4,  Stafford  Streets.  Ports  from  30s  •  Sherries 
30s.;  Madeira,  42s.;  Hocks,  40s.;  Moselles,  40s.;  Sparklin''  Hocks  and  Moselles  18s  ’ 
nitto  St.  Peray,  54s  ;  ditto  Burgundy,  60s.;  Clarets,  28s.°  Chablis,  38s.;  C6te  kotie 
48s.;  Champagne  44s.;  Sauterne,  40s.;  ditto  1  quern,  80s.;  South  African  Sherry 

lls'fid1*’  Ain0”  !  ac0i’.  and  of  Turtle  Punch,  60s.;  Old  Tom’ 

l”lndi- it  ,  Vcl’’tl  al>d  Liqueurs,  particular  and  direct.  Shipments 

2no!urtl  a’  Vl|n°ndl  Amontillado, Oloroso, Xres  Viejoe,  Manzanillo.  Longivorth's 

wnii  lng  ani  a*?  Lufawha  American  Peach  Brandy;  Monongahela  and  Bourbon 
Whisky;  and  Sole  Agent  for  the  celebrated  Yankee  Bitters.  Bottled  Stock  for 
inspection,  5000  dozen.  Cash  or  reference.  As  usual  very  liberal  nrices  niven  fnr 
genuine  Old  Bottled  Wines.  Half  Pints  of  first  class  c-  -  ■’  e‘Ven  lor 


5  Champagne  only. 


CHRISTMAS,  1858. 


Messrs,  mappin  invite  attention  to  their  ELEGANT  STOCK 

of  NOVELTIES  for  the  PRESENT  SEASON,  now  on  View  at  their  SHOW 
ROOMS,  67  and  68,  King  William-street,  London.  SH0W 

12  Ivory-handle  Silver-plated  Fish-eating  Knives  (in  Mahogany 

_Casc)  . _• . "••••• . .  P.1, 


hadYs  Rosewood  full  size  Dressing  Case,  completely  fitted  with 

Bottles,  Cutlery,  Brushes,  &e.  &e .  4  0  0 

Gentleman's  solid  Leather  Dressing  Case,  fitted  l  o  0 

Gentleman’s  solid  Leather  Dressing  Case,  more  eoinpieteiy  fitted  2  2  0 

A  Set  ol  three  Papier  Madid  Tea  Trays .  2  21  q 

A  costly  Book  of  Engravings,  with  Prices  attached,  forwarded  by  Post,  on  receipt  of 
twelve  stamps -MAPPIN  BROTHERS,  67  and  68,  King  William-street  London 
Manulactory,  Queen's  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield.  b  ’  lj0nd0D » 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium ) 

T,IGHT  - BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL 

prescribed,  m  consequence  of  its  vast  superiority  over  every  other  kind,  as  the 
safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  for  ’  e 

CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  COUGHS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA 
BTSEASK8  OF  THE  SKIN,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

RICKETS,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 

Opinion  of  A.  B.  GRANVILLE,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Author  of  “  The  Spas  of  Germany ,"  “  On  Sudden  Death,"  $c.  $c. 

“Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Oil  produces  the  desired  effect  in  a 
shorter  time  than  others,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and  indigestion  too 
often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oils.”  uu 

Sold  ONLY  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts  9s  cansulcd 
and  labelled  with  Du.  de  Jongh's  signature,  without  which  none  can  possirly 
be  genuine,  by  many  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W  C 

A  U  T  I  0  N  T 


c 


0 


INVALID  S— 


Frequent  discreditable  attempts  being  madi  by  some  Chemists  and  Drirngists 
when  Dr.  de  Jongh  s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  applied  for,  to  intrusively  recommend 


or 

are 


or  surreptitiously  substitute,  from  obviously  interested  motives,  a  Pale  Yellow 
Coarse  Brown  preparation,  either  totally  inert  or  seriously  pernicious,  purchasers  are 
earnestly  recommended,  whenever  difficulty  exists  in  obtaining  Dr.  de  Jongh's  eenuine 
and  pure  Od,  to  apply  direct  to  his  sole  agents,  ANSAR,  HARFORD,  and  CO 
77,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  * 

PERFECT  FREEDOM  FROM  COUGHS  Is^SECUMhTbY 

DR.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.  To  Singees  and  Public  Speakers 
they  are  invaluable  for  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice.  They  have  a  most 
pleasant  taste.  Is.  Hd„  2s.  9d„  and  11s.  per  box.  Sold  bv  nil  Chemist  °9‘ 

KEA UNO  b  COUGH  LOZENGES. — A  Safe  and  Certain 

Remedy  lor  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  and  other  Affections  of  the  Throat  and 
Chest.  In  Incipient  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  Winter  Cougu  they  arc  unfailing 
Being  free  from  every  hurtful  ingredient,  they  maybe  taken  by  the  most  delicate 
female  or  the  youngest  child ;  while  the  Public  Speaker  will  find  them  invaluable 
Sold  in  Boxes,  Is  l>d„  and  Tins,  2s.9d„  4s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each,  by  Thomas 
Keating,  Chemist,  &c.,  79,  St,  Paul's-churehyard,  London.  Retail  by  all  Druggists,  &e. 

Dft-  H.  J  AMES,  the  retired  Physician,  discovered  while  in~the 

Indies  a  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds  and 
general  Debility.  Hie  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only  child  a  daughter 
was  given  up  to  die.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well.  Desirous  of 
benefitting  his  fellow  creatures,  he  will  send  post  free,  to  those  who  wish  it  the  recipe 
containing  full  directions  lor  making  and  successfully  using  this  remedy  on  their 
remitting  him  six  postage  stamps.— Address,  0.  P.  Bbown,  14,  Cccil-strect,  Strand, 


Dec.  18, 1858.]  The  Saturday  Review.  620 

TVORY  PHOTOGRAPHS.— In  consequence  of  the  now  well-  1 

1  known  fading  character  of  Paper  Photographs,  Messrs  ?TrrRFSON  r! 

28,  OLD  BOND  §TREET,  beg  to  draw  special  attenfaon  to  their  MUNIATDRE 

r»TJTTT«nr  T  TTFRARY  SOCIETY. —Quarterly  Circular, 

nth  Annual  Report,  Rules,  and  other  Papers, 
ceipt  of  Three  Stamps. 

Honlev.  Huddersfield,  December  11th,  18o8. - - - — 

IVORY,  the  permanency  of  winch  they  guarantee,  while  for  transparency  ana  ex  i 
site  finish,  these  pictures  far  surpass  all  other  photographic  productions. - 

- -  59,  Pall  Mall. 

l/TR.  HARRISON,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen, 

ARONETAgToI  THE1  BRITISH  '  EMPIRE,  by'  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE 

srssr  xvxrstm  — t  «> 

AFFAFI  I  F’S  CARTOONS  AT  HAM.P10N  COLRI.- 

R  CALDESI  anil  MONTECCHIbegto^nno^ncc  that  ttey ha^  been  J 

KpAELLE  ahtC  iSmPTON  COURT  The  Pholograpli.  are  published  by  Messrs.  L 

■*■■! 

t0pPorteraitPsnand0Reproductions  taken  daily  at  the  Photographic  Studio,  13  and  14, 
Pall-Mall  East,  S.W.,  and  38,  Porchester-terrace,  Bayswatcr,  W. - 

CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFT  BOOKS. 

4  TT  THF  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 

A.  in  ornamented  cloth,  and  elegant  bindings  (many  ^  Hayihiy),  gKEFFfNGTofr 
rssorment  of  JUVENILE  WORKS,  kept  on  Sale  by  WILLIAM  SKLFIIiNGiOJN, 
an  Piccadillv.  W.  List  gratis  and  post  free  on  application, - - - - - 

TT7  t?  n  D  T  N  (t  AND  BIRTHDAY  BRRtS.hi.NT  S.-*- 
W  MEDIEVAL  MOUNTED  ENVELOPE  and  BLOTTING  C. ASES  a“d 

STANDS  «  gl.|  Work,  ! 

as  Eisparsffirte  ss  \ sjff&ssi%ss 

from  21s.;  Gentlemen's  Dressing  Cases,  from  12s.  6d.  ;  ^^^.^T-velling  ml 

/"YTTFAP  BOOKS. — Surplus  Copies  of  Dr.  Livingtoue  s  Africa, 

C  )  Gubbins’s  Mutinies  of  Oudli,  Elpliinstone’s  History  of  India,  Macaulay  s  History 
MEngland, 'Several  volumes  of  Bohn’s  Standard 

now  ON  SALE,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  at  BULL  S  LlBRAKx.  eaiaio0ues 

sent  post  free  on  application.  w 

liiir.T.’S  LIBRARY.  19.  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W. 

Hydraulic  and  other  Presses,  and  every  modern  improvement  in  the  Printing  Ait. 

A  Specimen  Book  of  Types,  and  information  for  authors,  sent  on  application,  by 
IiicnARD  Barrett,  13,  Mark-lane,  London. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM  AND  LIBRARY. 

Now  ready,  gratis  and  post  free. 

T)  ARE  SPANISH  BOOKS  ON  AMERICA. -W.  Knowles 

ll,  No  4  Norfolk-road,  Wcstbournc-grove, has  now  ON  SALL  a  SMALL  CHOICE 

LIBRARY  OF  SPANISH  WORKS,  comprising  Deccadasde  Herrera,  Hernan  Cortes, 

nf  the  Fathers  and  other  Theological  V\  orks. - _ - 

Now  ready, 

TA E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.'S  PATENT  PLAYING  CARDS  — 

J  f  Floral.  Tartan,  and  Gold  Backs,  for  the  Present  Season. 

TYELA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  FINE  ART  DRAWING  PENCILS.  1 

1  )  —Manufactured  on  a  now  principle ;  firm  in  point,  rich  in  colom.and  easy 
Erasure  A  good  Pencil  at  a  moderate  price.  _ _ _ _ 

Now  ready,  price  Is. 

rr\TTF  FRANCHISE— WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  TO  IT? 

J  ust  published, 

James  Ridgway,  169,  Piccadilly. 

tap  ta  RUE  AND  CO.’S  IMPROVED  INDELIBLE  RED 

1)  LETTER  DIARY  AND  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1859,-Tlirce  Sizes  for  the 
Pocket  ill  Velvet,  Russia,  Morocco,  and  other  Cases.  - 

Now  ready,  in  2  Vois.  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  price  10s. 

rr\HE  EARL  OF  DUNDONALD’S  NARRATIVE  OF 

1  SERVICES  in  the  Liberation  of  Cliili,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  from  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Domination.  JiMEg  RlDGWiTj  i69.  Piccadilly. 

Txp  fa  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER.  DIARY  AND 

1)  IMPROVED  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1S59.— For  the  Desk  and  Counting 
House  •  size  7i  by  4i  inches.  Price  5s.  half-bound  cloth  and  vegetable  parchment. 

THE  PAPER  DUTY. 

Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 

rnrn?  FASE  STATED  FOR.  ITS  IMMEDIATE  REPEAL. 

I  t  a A  t  Tirm-wJv  169  Piccadilly  ■  W  Kent  and  Co.,  86,  Fleet-street, 

ail  0**»  - 

T~\F  I  A  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  CALENDAR  AND 

1  )  ALMANACK.  1859— Two  sizes,  for  the  Card  Case  or  PockeFBook^ - 

-r\E  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  ILLUMINATED  CARD 

1  )  CALENDARS,  1859.— Royal  8vo.  and  Royal  4to.  - - -  | 

tap  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  SHEET 

1  /  ALMANACK,  1859.  Printed  in  Three  Colours ;  size,  20?,  by  16i  inches. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Royal  16mo  with  Eight  Illustrations,  engraved  by  Whympcr,  printed  on  toned  paper, 

}  ’  au| bound  in  extra  cloth,  with  gilt  leaves,  price  os. 

rr\HF  HEROICS:  or,  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children.  I>y 

J_  Charles  Kingsley,  Rector  of  Eversley.  With  Eight  Illustrations,  second 
“bridge :  Macmillan  &  Co.;  and  at  23,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London. 

TT7" FESTER'S  ROYAL  RED  BOOK  FOR  JANUARY,  1859, 

vV  will  be  published  on  24th  December,  corrected  to  Present  Time.  Price  4s. 

W  and  A.  Webster,  60,  Piccadilly,  W. 

CLERICAL  ALMANACKS  FOR  1859. 

/GILBERT’S  CLERGYMAN’S  ALMANACK.  Enlarged  by  the 
(jT  Incorporation  of  “  Whitaker’s  Clergyman’s  Diary.  Price,  sewed,  2s.  6d.; 

roan  tuck,  5s. ;  morocco,  6s. :  with  look,  8s. 

121  ISScWSffifer  ‘sS,S‘  R  tuck,  1, 

4s.,  witlilocE  Gompany  of  Stationers,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “RUTH  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 

This  dav  Royal  16mo,  printed  on  toned  paper,  with  Frontispiece  by  W.  Holman  Hunt, 
extra  cloth,  price  5s. 

TYAY'S  OF  OLD  :  Three  Stories  from  Old  English  History, 

|  )  for  the  Young.  By  the  Author  of  “  Ruth  and  her  Friends.’’ 

m.,uttx.v  a  Co.:  and  at  23. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 

Y/TOOBE’S  ALMANACK  FOR  1859,  Price  6d.  Containing 

VI  besides  the  usual  Calendar,  a  full  account  of  the  Eclipses,  particularly  of  the 
iald  vLible  lmiular  EcUpse  of  the  Sun  on  the  15th  of  March  and  Astronomi¬ 
cal  Phenomena  of  the  Year ;  with  a  great  variety  of  other  useful  inclination.  _ 

London;  Published  for  the  Company  of  Stationers,  by  Joseph  Greenhill,  at  then 
Hall.  Ludgate-street.  - - - 

Just  ready,  4to,  bds.,  price  2s.  6d. 

rpHE  GIANTS,  THE  KNIGHTS,  AND  THE  PRINCESS 

1  VERBENA  :  a  Fairy  Story.  With  Illustrations  by  Hunkil  I  hrane. 

Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. — 

In  a  few  days,  in  Folio,  price  31s.  6d. 

rruiF  MINERAL  KINGDOM.  By  Dr.  J.  G.  Kurr,  Professor  of 

T.  ^Natural  History  to  the  Polytechnic  Institution  of  Stuttgart,  with  Coloured  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  most  important  Minerals,  Rocks,  and  Petrifactions. 

Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Just  published,  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

TYT FOTRO- CHEMISTRY,  WITH  POSITIVE  RESULTS;  and 

1  E  Notes  for  Inquiry  on  the  Sciences  of  Geology  and  Astronomy.  By  Charles 

I  Chalmers,  Esq.  Lon(jQn  _  j03!f  Churchill,  New  Burlingten-street. 

Lately  published,  in  Svo,  price  10s.  6d. 

TTAHE  INDUS  AND  ITS  PROVINCES;  with  Statistical  Tables 

x  and  Maps.  By  W.  P.  Andrew,  Esq.  _  _  , ,  .  . 

“  A  magazine  of  information  which  may  be  most  profitably  consulted  b)  the  states- 
I  man  the  merchant,  and  manufacturer,  and  the  student.”— Economist. 

London  :  William  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  Leadenhall-street.  _ 

CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  VALUABLE  WORK  EVER  PRODUCED! 
TYICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION.  Threepence 

1  /  Monthly  To  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts.  Part  I.  published  Noy.  1st. 
Thirty-two  pages  of  letter-press,  beautifully  printed.  Maps,  Engravings,  Prizes. 
A  Number  sent0 post  free  for  Three  Stamps. 

r.nndnn  ■  S  O.  Beeton,  18,  Bouveric-strcet,  E.C. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Just  published,  in  One  thick  Volume,  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

^TOPICS  FOR  INDIAN  STATESMEN.  By  John  Bruce 

j  Norton,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law,  Madras. 

“One  of  the  most  valuable  mines  of  condensed  information  yet  opened  to  the 
j  public.” — leader.  Richardson  Brothers,  23,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Just  published,  Tenth  Edition,  price  Is. 

VYN  THE  LOSS  OF  TEETH.  And  as  now  restored  bv  the 

I  (  /NEW  PATENT  SYSTEM  OF  SELF-ADHESION,  WITHOUT  SPRINGS, 

1  WIRES  OR  LIGATURES,  and  also  without  extracting  any  Teeth  or  Roots,  or  any 

1  painful  operation;  the  result  of  twenty  years’  practice,  by  1  iiosias  Howard,  burgeon- 
Dentist  to  ids  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  invention  is  of  importance  to 
I  many  persons,  and  those  interested  in  it  should  read  this i  Treatise.  Simpkin  and 
1  Marshall,  and  all  Booksellers;  or  sent  free  by  Post,  by  Mr.  Howard,  17,  Georce- 
1  street,  Hanover-square. 

nOLDSMITH’S  POCKET  ALMANACK  FOR  18o9. 

(  T  Price  6d  sewed  Now  ready.  With  80  pages  of  letter-press,  containing  more 
uUd  and  valuable  matter  for  occasional  reference  than  can  ^  ^atSners  by 

publication  of  the  same  size  and  price  Published  for  the  Comply  of  btationeis  Dy 
Grpknhill  at  their  Hall,  London.  And  may  be  had  ot  all  ooonseuers  anu 
stationers— In  roan’ tuck,  gilt  edges,  interleaved,  2s.;  morocco  tuck,  3s.;  morocco 
silver  lock,  4s.  And  in  a  variety  of  other  bindings  suitable  for  presents. - . 

rr’HF  ENGLISHMAN'S  AND  FAMILY  ALMANACK  PUR 

1  1859  pie  H  ContaTning  amongst  much  other  useful  Information-A  List  of 

the  Public ’Offices— A  Chronicle  of  Remarkable  Events— Post  Office  Regulations  As 
sessed  Taxes  and  Stamp  Duties,  as  well  as  a  Summary  of  the  Principal  Acts  of  Pai- 
liament  passed  during  the  last  Session— A  Table  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  Names 
and  Addresses  of  Clerks  of  the  Peace  for  all  the  Counties  of  England  and  Wales. 

London :  Published  for  the  Company  of  Stationers  \y  Joseph  G** |NHILL>  at  theu' 
Hall  Ludgate-street ;  and  may  be  had  o,  all  Booksellcis  and  Stationers. - 

in  mscOUNT  IN  THE  SHILLING  OFF  MUSIC. 

4:1  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  S.  and  T  GILBERT,  4,  Copthall- 
buildino-s  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C.  Copy  the  address. 

%  STFTY  CONTINUE  TO  PAY  F  ULL  PRICE  t  Twopence 

W  Discount  ill  the  Shilling  off  all  Books,  Magazines,  Maps  Prints,  &c.  The  rate 
Of  nostro  Ts  2d  for  each  ilb  Buyers  will  find  it  a  saving  in  the  cost,  even  after 
paying  fhe’postge  or  eardage.  A  £5  order  sent  carriage  free  to  ail  parts  of  the 
TTnitpd  Kingdom  Town  orders,  5s.  and  upwards,  sent  free.  S.  and  T.  GILBbltl, 
4  Copthall-buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C,  Copy  the  address^ 

(jT^UNITED  KIXGDOJL^A  NEW^ATALOGUE1' MntoiWilg^eOOO  Volumes  of 

/GILBERT’S  WELL  ARRANGED  BOOK  SHOW  ROOM, 

(  T  containing  an  assortment  of  30U0  Volumes  suitable  for  Christmas,  New  Year 
Weddin"  Birthday  Gifts,  and  School  Prizes.  Each  book  is  marked  m  plain  figures 
the  imbUshcd  price,  from  which  a  Discount  of  Twopence  m  the  Shilling  is  allowed 
mi  warranted  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  precisely  the  same  as  if  full  price  were 
Al a A  {  E  a  Small  Selection  (150)  to  indicate  its  character,  sent  pwt  free  to  a 

anolicants  S  and  T.  GILBERT,  Free-Trade  Booksellers,  4,  CopthaU-buildiags,  back 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C.  Copy  the  address. 
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!V°Jn  hEn~w?J[^SSwSi  MAGIC)  for  CHISTMAS  AMUSEMENT, 
iith  i^rU'c  3s!  cj.oun' in  hai'leduin  >'attcra-  w 


London :  Longman,  Bbown,  ami  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


Q I  FT- ROOKS  APP ROPRIATE  TO  THE  SEASON 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS . 2  Vols.  31s.  6d 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS  w, 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA . ZZZZZZ'.".'. . 28s’ 

COMMONPLACE  ROOK  OF  THOUGHTS,  .MEMOIRS,  AND  " 

Br  Mbs.  JAMESON. 

- _ London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


GIFT-ROOKS  APPROPRIATE  TO  THE  SEASON. 

The  Set  of  Nine  Volumes,  Crown  Svo,  price  £1  10s.  cloth:  or  each  of  the 
Nine  Works  complete  in  One  Volume 

SThfpiPRt^Tv  T4^S  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

kj  HERBERT.  New  and  Cheaper  Uniform  Edition 


“  AMY 


AMY  HERBERT  .  2s.  Gd 

GERTRUDE  . .  .  2s  Gd 

The  EARL'S  DAUGHTER.!!!  .  2s' Gd' 
The  EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE...  2s.  Gd! 


CLEVE  HALL  . 

1\  ORS ;  or,  The  Two  Cousins 
KATHARINE  ASHTON 


LANETON  PARSONAGE 


MARGARET  PERCIVAL  ".!!!!!  5s 


3s.  Gd. 
3s.  Gd. 
3s.  6d. 


“To  the  thoroughness  and  integrity, 
the  absolute  rectitude  inculcated  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  and  to  the 
tender  charity  extended  to  the  erring  and 
repentant,  we  arc  inclined  to  attribute 
the  hold  these  works  take  on  readers  of 
all  classes  and  all  ages.  The  pure  trails- 


4s.  Gd. 


parent  sincerity  tells  even  on  those  who 
arc  apt  to  find  any  work  whose  aim  and 
object  are  religious,  heavy,  and  uninte¬ 
resting.  The  re  publication  qf  these  works 
in  an  easily  accessible  form  is  a  benefit 
of  which  ice  cannot  over-estimate  the  solid 
advantages — Globe 


London:  Longman,  Brows,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  Square  Crown  8vo,  price  18s.  handsomely  bound  • 
or  26s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday.  * 

rpHE  WHITE  DOF  OF  RYLSTONE.  By  William  Words 

4  J°aTH’  nitrated  by  Birkct  Foster  and  II.  Noel  Humphreys  T%e  landscape 
Loeahtie^mentioncd  hf  theTpoem^00^  ft°m  °risi,’al  and  authcntic  Shctch«  ot  tfie 

“The  book  is  an  admirable  specimen- 
the  binding  is  beautiful ;  the  paper  thick 
the  type  perfect ;  the  illustrations  profuse 
and  exquisite."— Morning  Star. 

“Dressed  in  richest  but  most  tasteful 
trappings,  Wordsworth's  White  Doe  comes 
to  us,  one  of  the  most  welcome  of  the 
Christmas  book-flowers.”—  Critic. 

“One  of  the  most  exquisite  gift-books 
of  the  season.  It  would  he  difficult  to 
find  a  more  graceful  offering  for  boudoir  or 
di  awing-room  than  this  charming  volume, 
which  both  within  and  without  is  a  very 
triumph  of  tasteful  art.”— Daily  News. 

“  This  luxurious  edition  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  year’s  Christmas 
books.  The  pictures  are  directly  taken 
from  the  scenes  among  which  is  placed 
the  story  of  the  poem ;  and  some  of  them, 

6ome  of  the  very  simplest,  have  an  air  of 
truth  that  makes  them  more  than  usually 
fresh  and  pleasant  to  the  eye."— Examiner. 

“The  landscape  subjects  in  this  very 


elegant  Christmas  book  bear  testimony  to 
the  loveliness  of  our  English  woodlands 
1  he  volume  is  most  suitable  for  a  gift- 
hook,  and  will  he  acceptable  to  the  lovers 
of  art  and  elegance.” — Sun. 

(  hivalry,  as  Scott  knew  how  to  paint 
it,  with  its  local  truth,  its  sport,  war 
pomp,  and  festivity,— its  castles,  camps! 
processions,  holy  rites  and  poetical  super¬ 
stitions,— is  presented  to  modern  eyes  in 
the  illustrations  supplied  by  Messrs 
toster  and  Humphreys  to  this  very  pretty 
toy-book.” — Atheneeum. 

“This  beautiful  edition  must  be  a 
favourite  gift-book  for  the  coming  Christ¬ 
mas.  We  know  no  poem  which  could  have 
been  selected  for  illustration  so  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  reward  the  skill  of  the  artist 
especially  when  that  artist  is  Mr.  Birket 
!  oster,  to  whom  the  representation  ofthese 
exquisite  landscapes  has  been  entrusted.” 
John  Dull. 


London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternostcr-row. 


RIDDLE'S  SCRIPTURE  HISTORIES. 

I. 

The  Sixth  Edition,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth, 

A  E i‘\E.  ^CHIPIHRE  HISTORY;  including  Notices 
/X  of  Bfflical  Antiquities  and  Geography.  Oriental  Manners  and  Customs,  Historic 
Parallels  and  Contemporary  Events,  the  Structure  and  Import  of  the  Jewish  Ritual 
and  a  Survey  of  the  Nature  and  Design  of  the  Dispensations.  With  Questions  By 

the  Key.  J.  E.  Riddlb,  M.A.,  Author  of  a  “Latin-English  Dictionary,’  Ac.  J 


“A  very  valuable  work."— Journal  of 
Education. 

“No  other  Scripture  History,  that  we 
know  ol,  is  so  good  and  complete." — 
Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster. 


A  school-book  of  extraordinary  value.” 
—  Christian  Witness. 

“  The  author  has  rendered  an  essential 
service  to  the  study  of  Sacred  History.”— 
John  Bull. 


It. 

Just  published,  in  Fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth 

OUTLINES  OF  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY:  being  the  Author’s 
Abridgment  of  the  Manual,  for  Junior  Pupils.  e  AUtnor  S 

_ I-On,lon  ■'  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co..  Paternoster-row. 

Now  ready,  in  2  Vols.  8vo  with  a  Map,  11  nitrations  in  Chromo-lithography, 
and  12  Wood  Engravings,  price  30s. 

MOLLHAUSEN’S  diary  of  a  journey  from  TTTF 

™  ™E  COASTS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  Translated  byM  rs. 


“The  wild  regions  explored  by  Mr. 
Mollhauson’s  party  have  so  seldom  been 
traversed  by  whites,  that  his  narrative 
has  all  the  freshness  and  novelty  of  the 
description  of  a  new  country,  combined 
with  instruction  for  the  scientific,  and  ad¬ 
ventures  for  the  lovers  of  the  startling 
and  dangerous.” — Sun. 

“  It  is  a  good  book ;  full  of  matter  and 
incident,  and  of  short  and  animated  de¬ 
scriptions.  This  ‘  Journey  from  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  the  Pacific  ’  takes  rank  among 

the  best  translations  in  our  language.” _ 

Literary  Gazette. 


.“The  two  volumes  are  crowded  with 
picturesque  sketches;  and  the  descriptions 
are  made  still  more  attractive  by  a  large 
number  of  beautiful  illustrations.  Taken 
altogether,  there  are  few  more  interesting 
books  of  travel  than  Mr.  Mollhauscn’s 
Diary."  The  whole  of  his  fresh  and 
animated  descriptions  of  wild  nature  in 
all  tile  manifold  variety  of  her  forms,  as 
well  as  of  the  curious  mode  of  life  of  the 
native  Indian  tribes,  evince  such  a  deep 
sensibility  and  such  a  keen  sense  of  beauty 
as  is  seldom  met  with  in  hooks  of  this 
kind.” — Statesman. 


London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternostcr-row. 

^  Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  12mo,  pp.  698,  price  9s.  6d.  cloth 

/CONVERSATIONS  ON  ENGLAND,  AS  IT  WAS  AND  IS 

Offen”CS‘Sned  f°r  SchooIs  and  Home  Tuit>on.  By  Mrs.  Kemp,  Author  of  “  Rachel 


That  eminent  teacher  and  scholar,  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold,  maintained  that  Geo- 
graphyand  History  could  only  be  efficiently 
taught  in  connexion  with  each  other;  and 
it  is  in  accordance  with  his  views,  and 
with  the  plan  successfully  pursued  by  him 
at  Rugby,  that  the  present  work  is  com¬ 
piled.  The  author  has  endeavoured,  in  a 
series  of  familiar  conversations  between  a 
mother  and  her  children,  to  convey  to 
young  students  information  on  the  most 
important  and  interesting  topics  con¬ 
nected  with  their  own  country,  from  a 
conviction  that  much  ignorance  prevails 
on  this  subject  of  primary  geographical 
interest.  The  work  is  offered  as  a  topo¬ 
graphical  history  of  England,  interspersed 
with  historical  and  biographical  asso¬ 


ciations.  Each  conversation  embraces 
the  history  of  a  county,  and  contains  in¬ 
formation  of  its  earliest  inhabitants,  con¬ 
quest  by  Romans,  condition  under  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans,  with  its  later  his¬ 
torical  and  biographical  recollections;  its 
chief  rivers,  and  other  physical  features ; 
its  natural  productions  and  industrial 
resources :  the  rise  and  progress  of  its 
principal  towns,  with  the  sources  of  their 
present  importance,  population,  &c.  In 
carrying  out  the  object  which  the  author 
had  in  view,  she  has  contrasted  the  pre¬ 
sent  with  the  past,  and  thus  endeavoured 
to  lead  the  minds  of  youth  to  a  just  appre¬ 
ciation  oi  the  blessings  resulting  from  the 
eminent  position  which  England  has  at¬ 
tained. 


London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


mnAM  A  Edition’  eomPIete  in  2  Vols.,  price  12s. 

r^2  b  J0UKNAL  KEPT  in  LONDON  and  PARIS 

- _  London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Patcrnoster-row. 

Nun  ready,  \  ol.  LX1.,  in  8vo,  Pfflis,  with  Six  Illustrations,  and  Two  Tables, 

_  _ _  price  11s.  cloth,  gilt  top, 

EmCO-CHIRURGICAL  TRANSACTIONS  published  bv 

Series,  Vol.  XXIII  Chirurgical  Society  of  London.  Vol.  LXI  :  Second 

- London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Patcrnoster-row. 

n  Th  TH,E  KNXGHTS  OF  ST.  JOHN  OR  ORDER  OF  HOSPITALLERS! 
irSTmifnP  in  2  Vols-  8v°’  with  Eive  nitrations,  price  24s. 

H  ^TORl  Oi  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA,  or  the  Order  of 

lOu  Enginee“Pltal  °f  St'  J°tm  °f  Jerusalera’  Major  Whitworth  Porter, 

- LoniloiK  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MMELPL^NCK^  LiFe,  AND ' 

L.  __  ^  ,Just  published,  ill  Post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  10s.  Gd. 

IFF  OF  MARY  ANN F  SCH1MMFLPFNNINCK.  Edited 

Volume!  rC  a  10n’  CHEISIIA*A  °'  Uai,kik-  Second  Edition,  revised,  complete  in 
Also,  now  ready,  in  3  Vols.  Post  Svo,  price  21s.  cloth, 

SELECT  MEMOIRS  OF1  P 0  R T - R 0  Y  A  L. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Pat ern oster-row. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MARY  ANNE  SCHIMMELPENNINCK'S  MEMOIRS 
OF  PORT-ROYAL,  AND  OF  HER  LIFE  S 

Just  published,  in  3  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth, 


ELIICT  MEMOIRS  OF  PORT-ROYAL ;  to  which  are  added 

four  to  Alet,  Visit  to  Port-Royal,  Gift,  of  an  Abbess,  Biographical  Notices  &c 
n  Ongmal  Documents.  By  iM.  A.  Schimmelpenninck.  Fif'd  r.riitinn  ’  '* 


Also,  now  ready,  in  Post  Svo,  with  Portrait,  price  10s.  Gd. 

LIFE  OF  MARY  ANNE  SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


PROFESSORS  MONIIiR  WILLIAMS  AND  COTTON  MATHPP-e 
HINDUSTANI  GRAMMAR  AND  VOCABULARY IN  ENGLISH TYPE. 

Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

AN  EASY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

|'v  0xfGrd,  late  I  rofessor  in  the  East  India  College,  Haileyburv  Together  with 
Selections  in  Hindustani,  including  a  Vocabulary  and  Dialogues',  by  Cotton  M  atiier 
Assistant  Professor  ot  Hindustani  in  Addiscomhe  College.  b  ’  y  father, 

Londo11 :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co..  Patcrnoster-row. 


Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  Post  Svo,  price  8s.  6d.  cloth 

TA™  WITTEN  DURING  THE  SIEGE  ’oF  DELHI. 

U&i&3s2rii&#&!se CM1  s""”' ~  - 


that  have  yet  been  published.  The  per¬ 
ception  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  is  always 
clear  the  language  is  terse  and  simple, 
and  the  spirit  of  an  Englishman  shines 

through  them  distinctly _ This  very 

interesting  volume  should  be  read  by  all 
the  countrymen  of  the  brave  soldiers  by 
whom  Delhi  was  taken."— Examiner. 


“These  letters  give  a  most  vivid  and 
natural  picture  of  the  occurrences  con¬ 
nected  with  the  siege.  They  will  be  read 
by  a  very  large  circle,  and  will  be  of  im¬ 
mense  service  to  those  who  may  write  the 
history  of  the  great  Indian  rebellion.”— 

Morning  Post. 

“In  several  respects  these  letters  are  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  kind 
_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

I)R.  G.  OWEN  REES  ON  URINARY  DISEASES!  *“ 

Lately  published,  in  8vo,  price  5s. 

0^nC^jL9.UL()U?  DISEASE  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES: 

being  the  Croonnin  Lectures  for  the  Year  1856,  delivered  before  the  Royal  Collee-e 
of  1  hysicians.  By  George  Owen  Rees,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Roval  CnlWe  nf 
I  hysicians,  Ac. ;  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at,  Guy’s  Hospital.  8 

By  the  same  Author,  in  8vo,  price  5s. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  of 

THE  KHwey  connected  with  Albuminous  Urine  (Morhus Bright^ bEb  0F 

in  a  moderate  compass,  all  that  is  at  present 
known  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.” 
•Lancet. 


This  little  work  will  add  justly  to  Dr. 
Owen  Rees’s  reputation.  It  is  altogether 
practical,  and  may  he  said  fairly  to  embrace, 


London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


ESSENTIAL  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Fourth  Edition,  5s, 

Lords  modern  Europe.  From  a.d.  1400  to  a.d.  1815 

The  style  is  remarkably  brilliant.  The  book  has  all  the  charm  of  a  novel  It 
is  indispensable  for  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  state  of  Europe.”— (Nee  various 
London:  Simpkin  and  Co.;  and  Hamilton  and  Co. 

_ _ (Full  allowance  to  Schools.) 

SIXTH  EDITION. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  10s.  Gd. 

THE  METHOD  OF  THE  DIVINE  GOVERNMENT 

PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL.  By  James  M’Cosn  LL  D  ,  P^fessor  of  L  .g  c 
ana  Metaphysics  m  the  Queen’s  University  for  Ireland.  Logic 

Ibis  Edition  contains  a  Notice  of  the  Strictures  in  Mansel’s  Bampton  Lectures. 
Sutherland  and  Knox,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  London. 

Just  published,  price  Is. 

OTHING  TO  D  0.” 


“N 


Young  Briton  was  just  twenty,  fresh  from  school, 
Nothing  to  do,  yet  merging  into  cares, 


Speaking  of  railways,  telegrams,  and  dockets, 

With  British  hands  thrust  deep  in  peg-top  pockets. 

Dnblin :  Hodges,  Smith,  and  Co.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENT.  "  -  “ 

Recently  published,  in  Crown  4to,  with  many  Illustrations,  price  15s  in  cloth 

The  ancient  poem  of  guillaume  de  guilevii  t  f 

entitled  “Le  Pelerinage  de  l’Homme,”  compared  with  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress” 
oi  John  Bunyan.  Edited  from  Notes  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  H?ir  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  with  Illustrations  and  an  Appendix,  and  Incidental 
Notices  of  other  allegories  prior  to  the  time  of  Bunyan.  auuucmbi 

_ Basil  M,  Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly,  London.  W. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.,  Fcap  8vo,  price  8s.  Gd.  "  ' 

T L7,JAN  THE  APOSTATE  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  MERCIA 

Historical  Dramas  by  the  late  Sir  Audrey  de  Verb,  with  Biographical  Preface" 
The  Complete  Works,  Dramatic  and  Poetical,  in  3  Vols.  Svo,  price  16s!  rrcuoe- 

_ IUbil  M.  Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo7 Second  Edition,  3s. 

A  HONG  OF  CHARITY,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Ry  E.  J. 

Yi-  Chapman,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  University  CoUege,  Toronto 
Basil  M.  Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 
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National  review.-new  number.-Advebtisements 

intended  for  insertion  in  the  forthcoming  Numherof 
are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Publishers  by  the  22nd.  Bills  and  Pkospec 

tusbs  by  tho  24th  inst.  .... 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. _ _ _ 

rpuE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  —  Advertisements 

1  intended'  for  insertion  in  the  January  Number  (No  XXU .  New  Senes)  are 
Rested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Publisher  not  later  than  the  24th  inst.  Bills  and 

PB08PBCTQ8E8  by  the  28th.  y  8  King  wiUiam.street,  Strand. _ 

NEW  PERIODICAL. 

On  January  1st,  1859,  will  be  published,  No.  I  of 

THE  BUSY  BEE ;  a  Monthly  Review  of  Periodical  Literature 

and  Current  Thought.  Contents  ;-Survey  of  Political  Facts  and  Prospects 
Notes  of  Public  Affairs— Japan— Plea  for  Penitentiaries,  Ac.  Ac.  Sixteen  pages, 
Thirty-two  columns,  price  Threbpence. 

William  Hughes,  11,  Stationers’-hall-court,  Paternoster-row. 

Sold  by  all  booksellers. _ 

POPULAR  JUVENILE  PUBLICATION. 

rnHE  PARENTS’  CABINET  OF  AMUSEMENT  AND 

1  INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS.  New  Edition,  carefully  revised  in 
Twelve  Monthly  Shilling  Volumes,  each  complete  m  itself,  and  each  containing  a  lull 
page  Illustration  in  oil  colours,  with  Woodcuts,  and  handsomely  bound  in  ornamented 

b°lnC'a  letter  to  the  Editor,  Miss  Edgewokth  thus  writes  of  the  “  Parents'  Cabinet  •  ~ 
“I  almost  feel  afraid  of  praising  it  as  much  as  I  think  it  deserves.  .  .  .  I  here  is  so 
much  variety  in  the  book  that  it  cannot  tire.  It  alternately  excites  and  relieves  atten- 
tion  and  does  not  lead  to  the  bad  habit  of  frittering  away  the  mind  by  requiring  no 

his  business  and  children's  capabilities  right  well  ... 

you  keep  the  right  and  the  wrong  clearly  marked,  and  hence  all  the  sympathy  oi 

young  people  is  always  enlisted  on  the  right  side.  .f  -nviee  Is  will  be 

*.*  Vol.  I.,  price  Is.,  was  published  December  1st;  and  Vol.  II.,  price  is.,  win  no 
published  January  1st,  1859.  ..  r 

1  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornliill. _ 

LEARNED,  CHATTY,  USEFUL. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES.— 24  Pages.  Every  Saturday,  price 

4d.  Stamped  Edition,  6d.  The  Back  Numbers  which  were  out  of  print  having 
been  reprinted,  a  few  Complete  Sets  may  now  be  had. 

The  First  Number  for  the  New  Year  will  commence  a  Volume. 

Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street ;  and  by  order  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 
*„«  Advertisements  for  the  Current  Week  received  up  to  Thursday  Night. - 

A  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  T.  Hewitt  Key,  M.A.,  Professor 

of  Comparative  Grammar,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Junior  School,  m  Umversi  y 
College.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  8s. 

London:  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. 


c 


S, 


1  8  5  8. 


This  day,  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

AMBRIDGE  essay 

(CONCLUDING  THE  SERIES.) 

ST 

rLrSJlBS.,'‘lai£‘aS’ifO,.  the  Rev.  C,.ll 
Commissioners  and  Colleges.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Campion. 

Hieratic  Papyri.  By  C.  W.  Goodwin. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.  _ 


This  day,  Demy  12mo,  2s.  cloth, 

Explanations  of  the  bible  and  of  the 

PRAYER-BOOK  :  the  Duty,  and  the  Mode  of  Providing  them.  Being  “e 
Substance  of  Charges  delivered  in'  the  years  1857  and  1858.  lly  Richard  W  iiately, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ _ 

THE  LATE  BARON  ALDERSON. 

This  day,  Post  Octavo,  with  Portrait,  10s.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  CHARGES  AND  OTHER 

DETACHED  PAPERS  OF  BARON  ALDERSON,  with  an  Introductory  Notice 
of  His  Life.  By  Charles  Alderson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ _ 


A 


SHORT  LATIN  GRAMMAR  for  Schools.  By  T.  H.  Key, 
M.A.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

London:  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. 


This  day,  cloth,  2s. 

INTRODUCTORY  LESSONS  ON  MIND. 

By  the  same  Author, 

LESSONS  ON  REASONING.  Ninth  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

LESSONS  ON  MORALS.  Is.  6d. 

LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES.  Fourteenth 
^LESSONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS 

WORSHIP.  2s. 

LESSONS  ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION,  cd. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

Just  published,  in  Small  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

AllK  DENNIS;  OR,  THE  ENGINE-DRIVER:  a  Tale  of 

the  Railway.  _  .  .  . 

_ Rivingtons,  Waterloo-placc. _ _ _ 


M 


PI  I  FASANT  PAGES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

£  Vol.  1.  (Twenty-third  Thousand),  price  3s.  6d.  The  Six  Volumes  complete,  £1  Is. 

London :  Houlston  and  Wright.  _ 

This  day,  in  18mo,  price  3s.  cloth  gilt, 

FALSE  APPEARANCES.  By  Mrs.  Mackay,  Author  of  “  The 

Family  at  Ileatherdale,”  &c. 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row,  _ _ _ 

This  day,  in  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth  gilt, 

FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER :  a  Portraiture  from  the  Life. 

By  Fredrika.  Bremer.  _  ,  , 

J  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  26,  Paternoster-row, _ _ 

This  day,  in  Post  8vo,  price  6s.  antique, 

iEBORAH’S  DIARY.  A  Sequel  to  “Mary  Powell.”  By  the 

same  Author.  , ,  , 

THE  YEAR  NINE  ^  f  > ^‘^RE'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

GOOD  OLD  TIMES.  CHERRY  AND  VIOLET. 

OLD  CHELSEA  BUNHOUSE. 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row.  _ 


D 


In  Post  8vo,  price  Is.  6d. 

OOCRATES:  A  LECTURK  DELIVERED  TO  THE  Y'OUNO 

S  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  on  Tuesday,  November  30th,  18o8.  By 
Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  one  of 

the  Prebendaries  of  St.  Paul's.  , 

Rivingtqns,  Waterloo-placc. _ _ _ _ _ 

THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON’S  CHARGE. 

In  8vo,  price  2s.,  the  Seventh  Edition  of 

A  CHARGE,  DELIVERED  IN  NOVEMBER,  1858,  TO  THE 

CLERGY  OF  THE  DIOCESE  <JF  LONDON,  at  his  Primary  Visitation.  By 
Archibald  Campbell,  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

RivrNGTONS,  Waterloo-plaee. 


In  18mo,  price  4s.  6d.,  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

TALES  FOR  THE  BUSH.  (Originally  published  in  Australia.) 

By  Mrs.  Francis  Vidal.  , 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-plaee. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Authoress, 

WINTERTON:  a  Tale.  3s.  6d. 


In  Crown  8vo,  price  8s„  the  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of 

A  METRICAL  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  PSALMS :  from  the 

f\  original  Hebrew,  compared  with  the  Ancient  Versions:  to  which  is  added,  an 
Introduction  to  each  Psalm,  showing  the  Historical  and  Spiritual  Sense. 


In  8vo,  sewed,  price  Is. 

rpHE  LATE  REBELLION  IN  INDIA,  AND  OUR  FUTURE 

X  POLICY.  By  Henry  Harington  Thomas,  late  ot  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

London :  W.  Kent  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row.  Exeter :  W.  Clifford. _ 

ELEGANT  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT.  _  _ 

CHTMING  TRIFLES:  a  Collection  of  Fugitive  Compositions  in 

Verse,  on  Subjects  Grave  and  Gay.  By  An  Oxonian.  Price  2s.  cloth;  2s.  6d. 

°U Van" tyis?the  charm  of  this  volume,  and  we  hardly  know  whether  it  is  sufficient 
praise  to  say  that  tho  author  is  exceedingly  clever.”— Critic. 

London:  W.  Kent  and  Co.  Oxford  :  J.  II.  and  J.  Parker. 

Manchester :  Hale  and  Rqwqrth. _ 

FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Now  ready,  with  Engravings,  2s.  6d. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  TABLE  ;  or,  The  Economy  of  Good  Liying  : 

with  a  Few  Words  on  Wines.  Containing  One  Thousand  New  Instructions  in 
Dietetics— the  Science  of  Cookery— Carving— the  Art  of  Dinmg,  and  Management 

of  the  Table _ Turtle  and  Whitebait — the  Three  Courses  and  Dessert  the  Art  of 

Managing  and  Drinking  Wine,  Liqueurs,  and  Spirits-Makmg  Punch  and  French 
Cujvee— Anecdotes  of  Clubs— National  Dinners— Table  Anecdotes,  Ac. 

Kent  and  Co.  (late  Bogue),  Fleet-street. _ _ _ 

NEW  WORK  ON  PAINTING. 

Now  ready,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  price  6s. 

PATNTTNO  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED:  including  Fresco,  Oil, 

Tempera1  Mosaic  Encaustic,  Water-Colours,  Miniature,  Missal,  and  Painting  on 
Pottery  Poicelai'Enamel,  Glass,  *c  With  Historical  Sketches  ot  the  Progress  of 
the  Art.  By  Thomas  J.  Gullick,  Painter;  and  John  Timbs,  i.b.A.,  Auinor  oi 

“  Curiosities  of  London^  ^  ^  natc  Bogne),  Fleet-street. _ 

NeTvMIOOKS  FOR^PRIZEsYnDPRESENTS,  BY  JOHN  TIMES,  FS.A. 
With  Engravings  of  the  great  Rosse  Telescope  and  Davy’s  own  Model  of  Ins 
Safety-Lamp,  3s.  6d. 

/'I  URIOSITIES  OF  SCIENCE,  Past  and  Present. 

\J  “  Admirably  adapted  for  a  present."— Leader. 

With  12  Views  of  Public  Schools,  &c.,  5s. 

SCHOOL-DAYS  OF  EMINENT  MEN ;  with  Sketches  of  the 

Progress  of  Education  in  England. 

With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  3s.  6d.  each, 

1.  THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN  FAMILIARLY 

EXPLAINED.  Twenty-second  Thousand. 

2.  CURIOSITIES  OF  HISTORY;  with  New  Lights. 

3.  POPULAR  ERRORS  EXPLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED. 

Kent  and  Co.  (late  Bogue),  Fleet-street. 


Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

A  METRICAL  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SONG 

SOLOMON,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  upon  the  same  Plan.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Rivingtqns,  Waterloo-plaee. 


OF 


ADAMS'  SEQUEL  TO  “THE  CHERRY  STONES.” 

In  Small  8vo,  price  3s.  6d.,  the  Second  Edition  of 

THE  FIRST  OF  JUNE;  OR,  SCHOOLBOY  RIVALRY: 

a  Second  Tale  of  Charlton  School.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxford ;  Editor  of  “  The  Cherry  Stones.' 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-placc. 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 

1.  THE  CHERRY  STONES ;  OR,  THE  FORCE  OF 

CONSCIENCE :  a  Tale  of  Charlton  School.  Fifth  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

2.  TALES  OF  CHARLTON  SCHOOL :  containing  the  two 

Works,  bound  together.  6s.  6d. 

3.  SIVAN  THE  SLEEPER  :  a  Tale  of  all  Time.  By  the  Rev. 

C.  H.  Adams,  M.A.  5s.  6d.  


Now  ready,  32  pages  8vo,  sewed,  price  6d. 

DROPOSAL  FOR  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  A  NEW 

Jh  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  BY  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.  Will  be 
sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  six  stamps. 

TaiiBNEB  and  Co.,  60,  Paternoster-row,  London. 


MESSRS  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  their  numerous  Subscribers, 
have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  will  issue  in  December,  THE  I  IRS  I 
VOLUME  (comprising  letters  A  to  J,  1005  pp.,  Imperial  8vo,  price  18s.  to  Sub¬ 
scribers,  21s.  to  Non-subscribers)  of 

/"'1RITICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

l  J  AND  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  AUTHORS,  Living  and  Deceased,  from  the 
Earliest  Accounts  to  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Containing  Thirty-one 
Thousand  Biographies  and  Literary  Notices.  With  an  Index  of  Subject  Matter.  Ly 

The  Second  Volume  (Letter  K  to  Z,  likewise  exceeding  1000  pp.),  which  is  in  a  very 
forward  state  (being  stereotyped  as  far  as  the  Letter  S),  will  complete  the  work,  and 
be  published,  with  a  most  elaborate  Index  of  Subject  Matter,  in  the  Autumn  oi  1859, 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  First  Volume.  . 

The  above  important  work  was  originally  announced  to  be  pubhshed  m  1857,  in 
1  Vol  Imperial  8vo,  of  about  1600  pages,  and  the  first  appeal  to  the  public  on  its  behali 
was  signally  successful.  The  delay  in  the  publication  seems  to  have  caused  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  among  the  patrons  ol’ the  work,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  feding  will 
g-ive  wav  to  one  of  lively  satisfaction  when  the  first  halt  of  it  is  examined,  lhe  lngh 
expectations  raised  by  the  mere  announcement  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  Author 
and  Publishers  to  spare  no  expense  or  trouble  to  bring  the  work  to  the  greatest  state 
of  perfection;  and  although  stereotyped  to  the  letter  H  at  flic  time  it  was  first  an¬ 
nounced,  that  portion  has  been  entirely  revised,  partly  re-written,  and  so  much  new 
matter  introduced,  that  the  subscribers  will  now  receive  above  2000  pages,  at  no 
increase  of  price.  ..  .. 

Prospectuses  and  Specimens  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Tbubnek  and  Co.,  60,  Paternoster-row,  London* 
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UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY  AND 
H.B.H.  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

Now  ready.  Twenty-eighth  Edition,  in  1  Vol.  Royal  8vo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d.  y 

LODGE’S  PE  Ell  AGE  AND  BARONETAGE 

For  1850. 

Corrected  throughout  to  the  Present  Time  from  the  Personal  Communications 
of  the  Nobility. 

Tba  Pr£s™t  Edition  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  contains  a  Full  Account 
of  THE  I  amilies  of  the  IUkonets,  with  their  Collateral  Branches. 

11UKST  A  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 

INTERESTING  NEW  WORKS. 

Now  ready,  in  3  Vols.,  with  Portraits,  31s.  bound, 

HENRY  III.,  KING  OF  FRANCE,  HIS  COURT  AND 

"IlL?bethydeMValoByieE:AUth01'  °f  "The  Life  °f  Mai*uerite  ^ngouKone, 

entifled°t^a  hlgh^Ldi."— Npee'afor*01*63  ““  Freer'6  ‘  UI’  °f  France' is 

A  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  IN  THE  TWO  SICILIES 

By  Miss  Kavanagh.  2  Vols.,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

LANGTON.  Ry  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D  C  L 

21s  boumiUl°r  °f  “  Pr0Verbial  Philosophy, "  &c.  2  Vols.,  with  Fine  Engravings, 

hut  'tht  a^LhaS  I°i"S'' beCn  celebraf<;d  for  his  attainments  in  literary  creation, 
producIdjr-S”„.  *S  1DCOmparably  suP®rior  t0  anything  he  has  hitherto 

ONWARDS.  By  the  Author  of  “  Arnie  Dysart.”  3  Vols. 
TH,E  MASTER  OF  THE  HOUNDS.  Bv  Scrutator 

Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford.  3  Vols.,  with  Illustrations'  by  Weir. 

“  A  very  entertaining  work,  full  of  spirit,  life,  and  energy."— Sun. 

J OHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMA N.  Price  5s.  Pennine  the 

Volume  of  IIURST  and  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  of 
CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS,  each  comprised  to  a 
single  \  olume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  os. 

THAEtnLA?.]RvP  °F  N01iLAW-  A  Scottish  Story.  By  the 
Author  of  “Margaret  Maitland.”  3  Vols.  J  J 

W  INTER  EVENINGS.  By  Leitch  Ritchie.  2  Vols.,  with 

Illustration.,  21s.  bound.  [JW  ^ady 

SAy  SLICK’S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE 

and  MLAC^Trs  : STANDA KbW™"*  ^  V°lum<!  °f  HUEST 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


MR.  CARLYLE’S  NEW  WORK. 

TO  P'P<“rmy  8v0'  with  Portraits  and  Maps,  Vols.  I.  and  1I„  price  40s. 

AeSick1theF?rIEatRIrCt  THpE  SECOND,  CALLED 

e  KimmutK  IIIL  GREAT.  By  1  homas  Carlyle.  Second  Edition  it  now 


HURST  &  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


Just  published,  price  3s. 

ESSAY 

By  Rev.  G.  It  I  A  1)  0  11E,  B.A. 


s. 


LATE  W  A  R  D  E  N  OF  THE  HOME  OF  CHARITT,  LONDON: 
DOMESTIC  CHAPLAIN  TO  THB  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH,  K.Q, 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

To  be  published  shortly, 

A  COMPLETE  MANUAL  OF  THEOLOGICAL  AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL  INSTRUCTION 

FOB  EDUCATION  OF  YOUNG  ADULT  MBMBKRS  OF  THE  CUCRCn  OF  ENGLAND. 

MESSRS.  RIVINGTON,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Shorrt‘-v  ap?ta^  ■  V°'  '  e]eeantly  printed,  verbatim  from  the  Roman  Edition 
recently  published,  in  8vo,  upon  cold-pressed  paper,  cloth  boards,  price  10s  to 
subscribers;  non-subscribers,  12s.  • 

11T  KAINII  AIA0HKH.  NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  EX 
r  r  AX1IQUISSIMO  CODICK  VATICANO.  Edidit  Angklus  Maius,  SHE 
Cardinalis-  Prospectuses  may  be  had  of  the  Publishers. 

_  Kondon  .-  David  Nutt;  and  Williams  and  Nohgate. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Is. 

BIBLE  AND  RITUAL  REVISION;  a  Pleaforthe  Revision  of 

the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  based  upon  the  Norrisian 
Frolessor  sExpos'tmu  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  By  the  Rev.  II.  T.  Day,  D  C  L 
ot  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  ’ 

Williams  and  Xorgate,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London  • 
_ and  20,  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Is. 

A  LETTER  ON  THE  CONFESSIONAL  IN  THE  CHURCH 

r\_  01  ENGLAND.  Dedicated,  with  permission,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley 
M.I.,  by  the  Rev.  John  Macnaught,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Author  of  the  “Doctrine  of 
Inspiration,  &c. 

Williams  and  Xorgate,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-gardcn,  London* 

_  _ and  20,  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 

W  1  rvr;V,I'M-rXl\*NOI:(iA’!  K  havc  published  tho  following 

r  LA  1  ALOGUES  of  their  Stock : —  ° 

1  CLpAhfloSlIogCyAIL.CATALOGUE’  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Archeology, 
2’  *  ^  Metaphysics  ^  CATAL0GUE-  German  and  French  Books.  —  Philosophy, 

3.  FRENCH  CATALOGUE.  General  Literature,  History,  Voyages,  Travels,  &c. 

4'  G™LCAm“GUE'  General  Literature,  History,  Belles  Lettres.  Suppl. 

5.  L1NGLIS1IC  CATALOGUE.  European  Languages. 

«•  ORIENTAL  CATALOGUE,  with  an  Index  to  Nos  5  and  6 
7.  ITALIAN  CATALOGUE. 

8.  SPANISH  CATALOGUE. 

!).  SCIENTIFIC  AND  MEDICAL  CATALOGUE. 

10.  foreign  BOOK  CIRCULAR  (No.  49  November  1st)  is  issued  periodically 
and  SCI  t  post  free  to  purchasers;  contains  New  Books,  and  New  Purchases 
Any  Catalogue  sent  post  free  lor  One  Stamp. 

14,  Henrietta-street, Covent-garden,  London  ;&  20,  South  Frederick-street, Edinburgh." 


H 

ready, 

L  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “AN  EXCURSION  TO  CALIFORNIA.” 

WE  IN  VICTORIA.  By  William  Kelly.  2  Vols.  Post 

_  [On  Monday  next , 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “PALISSY  THE  POTTER,"  &c 

lVTEMOIRS  OF  BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR.  By  Henry 

DaUiel  ^DemUavo^nri! /u? T'C  ,Urawjnf '  engraved  upon  wood  by  the  Brothers 
■uaiziei.  Demy  8vo,  pi  ice  21s.  handsomely  bound.  [Thin  day. 

PROVERBS  WITH  PICTURES.  By  Charles  II  Bennett 

r  With  about  250  Illustrations.  Fcap.  4to,  pricers  0?  .  [On jf.»“S 

T  Edited  h  A  A  P00^  of  Photographs  from  Nature. 

J.  Edited  by  P.  H.  Delamotte,  F.S.A.  In  I  Vol.,  handsomely  bound,  price  £3  3s. 

-  [On  Monday  next. 

ONGS  B1  A  SONG  WRITER.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Post  8vo, 

price  3s.  6d.  _  [0»  Monday  next. 

_  CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 


s 


w 


BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Complete  in  1  Vol.  Large  8vo,  with  Portrait  by  Finden,  21s. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TIME:  A  POEM. 

7ry  0dOBEIiI  POLLOK;  A’M>  The  Twenty-Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  price 

THE  COURSE  OF  TIME. 

An  Illustrated  Edition.  Designs  by  Birket  Foster,  Tenniel,  and  Clayton.  Engraved 
by  Dalzicl,  Evans,  Green,  and  Woods.  Royal  8vo,  bound  in  gilt  cloth,  21s. 

LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS,  AND 

OTHER  POEMS.  By  William  Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  D.C.L.  Eleventh 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  Cd. 

BOTH  WELL  :  A  POEM. 

By  William  Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  D.C.L.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,7s.  6d. 

THE  BALLADS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Edited  by  Professor  Aytoun.  2  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  12s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  BALLADS. 

Edited  by  Don  Gaultier;  and  Illustrated  by  Doyle,  Leech,  and  Crowquill  A 
New  Edition,  with  additional  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  Gd. 

THE  POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  SCHILLER. 

Translated  by  Sir  E.  Bclwer  Lytton.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

THE  POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  GOETHE. 

Translated  by  W.  E.  Aytoun,  D.C.L.,  and  Theodore  Martin.  Fcap.  8vo. 

[In  a  few  days. 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

Complete  in  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  D.  M.  MOIR  (DELTA). 

With  Portrait,  and  Memoir  by  Thomas  Aied.  2  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  I4s. 

TALES  BY  PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

Comprising  THE  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE-  THE 
TRIALS  OF  MARGARET  LYNDSAY;  and  THE  FORESTERS.  In’ 1  Vol 
Post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

LADY  LEE’S  WIDOWHOOD. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  E.  B.  Hamlet.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  13  Illustrations 
by  the  Author,  Os. 

PROFESSOR  JOHNSTON’S  CHEMISTRY  OF 

COMMON  LIFE.  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo,  numerous  Illustrations,  price  11s.  6d. 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS. 

By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  A  New  and 
Enlarged  Edition,  42  Plates  beautifully  printed  in  Colours,  with  135  pages  of 
Letterpress  and  Index.  Imperial  Folio,  hall-bound  morocco,  £12  12s. 

THE  PILYSICAL  ATLAS. 

Reduced  from  the  Edition  in  Imperial  Folio.  Price  £2  12s.  Cd.  Imperial  4to,  half¬ 
bound  morocco. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Alexander  Ketth  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c..  Author  of  the 
“  Physical  Atlas."  Edited  by  J.  R.  Hind,  F.R.A.S.  Imperial  Quarto,  half-bound 
morocco,  price  21s. 

THE  EIGHTEEN  CHRISTIAN  CENTURIES. 

Ily  the  Rev.  James  White,  Author  of  “  Landmarks  of  English  History."  &c 
Post  8vo,  7s.  Od. 

.  WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Next  week  will  he  published,  in  Crown  8vo, 

TNQUIRY  INTO  THE  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO  THE 

1_  CHARGES  DROUGHT  BY  LORD  MACAULAY  AGAINST  WILLIAM  PENN.' 
By  John  Paget,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

_ _ William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Next  week  will  be  published, 

WIIAT  WILL  HE  DO  WITH  IT  ?  By  PrsiSTRAius  Caxxon, 

Author  of  “  My  Novel,”  &c.  4  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  £2  2s. 

_ William  Blackwood  and  Soys,  Edinburgh  and  Loridon. 


Next  week  will  be  published, 

TRIE  POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OE  GOETHE.  Translated  by 

A  W.  Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  D.C.L.,  and  Theodore  Martin.  In  Fcap.  8vo, 
price  6s,  bound  in  cloth. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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MR.  ISAAC  TAYLOR’S  LAST  WORK. 

In  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  AY 0 II L D  OF  MIND: 

AN  ELEMENT  ART  HOOK. 

By  I  S  A  A  C  TAYLOR. 

"Contains  much  discriminating  and  profound  thought."— British  Quarter Ig 

“'-'Within  the  same  bulk  ,vc  know  of  no  work  on  the  higher  philosophy  abounding 
more  in  veracious,  subtle,  and  suggestive  thought.  —National  Reoieic. 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  6d.Aloth  limp, 

ART:  ITS  SCOPE  AND  PURPOSE. 

By  .  J  0  S  I  A  H  GILBERT. 

“It  is  a  lecture  by  an  artist,  not  technical,  all  about  oils  and  washes  but  on  the 
catholic  subject  of  the  province  and  powers  of  Art  occasionally  inflated,  somctin  es 
mistaken,  but  always  enthusiastic  and  vigorous.  —Athenmum. 

In  Fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.  6d.  boards, 

JOHN  HOWARD:  A  MEMOIR. 

By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

A  CHEAP  AND  BEVISED  EDITION,  FOB  GENEBAL  CIBCULATIOX. 

"A  work  ably  executed,  and  deserving  of  the  wide  circulation  it  has  obtained.  — 
JExaminer .  _ _ 

LONDON :  JACKSON  AND  WALFORD,  13,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD 
Now  ready,  in  1  Yol.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  lettered, 

YES  T  E  R  D  A  Y; 

OR,  MABEL’S  STORY. 

SAUNDERS  AND  OTLEY,  PUBLISHERS,  CONDI  IT  STULL  1. _ 


HORJU  SUBSECIVJE. 


Crown  8vo,  pviee  9s. 

LOCKE  AND  SYDENHAM. 

WITH  OTHER  OCCASIONAL  PAPERS. 

By  JOHN  BROW  N,  M.  D. 

Fellow  and  Librarian  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh. 

“This  volume  is,  in  its  way,  a  remarkable  one.  It  is  full  of  sagacity,  sense,  and 
..  .  .  r.  ;s  evidently  the  production  of  one  of  those  men  who  are  the  suit  of 

thfrodetv  m  which  they  are  found,  and  of  the  profession  to  which  they  belong.  The 
Iwm  of  the  took  consists  in  the  character  it  reveals,  in  the  largeness,  tolerance,  and 
wSeted  nietY  Wlhch  breathe  through  it.  ‘  Rab  and  Ids  Friends  is  a  story  written 
whli  a  quief,  unaffected  power,  worthy  of  the  pathetic  and  touching  scene  it  describes. 

""The  volurn'e"  commands  various  sources  of  interest.  We  hardly  know  where  to  fmd 
in  the  English  language  such  a  combination  of  fun,  of  humour,  and  ot  unatketed 
pathos  as  in  ‘Rab  and  his  Friends.’” 

Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  6s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  FREDERICK 
PERTHES. 

••  k  ./h  arm  in  e  picture  of  home  life  and  family  affection.”—  Courant. 

« An  able  and  upright,  warmhearted  man,  who  loved  his  principles  better  than  his 

‘^Fiftion  has*  seldom  portrayed  a  character  so  beautiful  as  that  of  Caroline  Perthes. 

Scotsman.  _ _ 

EDINBURGH:  THOMAS  CONSTABLE  AND  CO. 

LONDON  ;  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES, 


Y 


A  R 


U  M. 


A  Novel.  Price  10s.  6d. 


companion  tor  a  leisure  lioui.  JlZorning  Sta'i . 

"The  Pa3**oc£y 

teSPliiPii 

novels.” — Morning  Chronicle . _ 

L.  BOOTH,  307,  REGENT  STREET,  W.  _ 


elegant  gift  book. 

SOUVENIR  OF  THE  ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION. 

Han ’s  jmely  bound  in  cloth,  embossed,  with  gilt  edges,  price  12s. 

THE  ART  TREASURES  EXAMINER, 

and  descriptive  contributions  from  the  pens  of  well-known  writers. 

May  be  had  of  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Alexander  Ibeland  and  Cd., 

Times  Office,  22,  Market-street,  Manchester;  Messrs.  Smith  and  Sons,  18b,  btranu, 
London ;  or  through  any  Bookseller. 

A  Specimen  Copy  may  be  seen  at  Me;  srs.  Smi: n  ;  n.l  boss. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

In  1  Vol.,  price  6s.  in  cloth, 

FEW  OUT  OF  THOUSANDS. 

THEIR  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS. 

By  AUGUSTA  JOHNSTONE, 

Author  of  a  “  Woman’s  Preachings  for  Woman’s  Practice.” 

CONTENTS. 

|  SYDNEY  MALEE. 

I  THE  MUSIC  MISTRESS. 

THE  SELF-MADE  MAN. 

MBS.  POPPY. 

THE  STREET  APPRENTICE. 
THE  WORKWOMEN’S  BALL. 
THE  WHITE  CAMELLIA. 
THE  GOLDEN  KEY. 

I  FLORA  THE  MILLINER. 

|  THE  BREAD  WINNERS. 


A  QUIET  STREET. 

A  SUNBEAM. 

AN  O’ER  TRUE  TALE. 

MR.  WILLIAM  COLLINS. 
ECCLESIASTICAL 
THE  QUEEN  BESS. 

THE  SCHOOL  MISTRESSES. 
THE  DRAPER'S  ASSISTANT. 
OUR  MARY  ANNE. 

LYDIA  LUNN. 


LONDON:  GROOM  BRIDGE  AND  SONS,  5,  PATERNOSTER  ROM. 


Just  published,  in  Square  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  calf  antique,  12s.  6d. 

THE  GRAVE;  A  POEM. 

By  ROBERT  BLAIR. 

ILLUSTBATED  BY  BIHKET  FOSTEK,  JOHN  TENNIEL,  ETC. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Fabbab,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
EDINBUGH :  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK.  LONDON :  LONGMAN  &  CO. 


Just  ready,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

POPULAR  TALES  FROM  THE  NORSE. 

By  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 

LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. _ _ 


On  Tuesday,  the  21st  instant,  will  be  published,  price  3d. ;  stamped  4d. 

PUNCH’S  ALMANACK  FOR  1859 

Illustrated  by  JOHN  LEECH  and  JOHN  TENNIEL. 

PUNCH  OFFICE,  85,  FLEET  STREET.  _ _____ 


CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OF  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 
CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


A 


HOUSE  TO  LET. 


Price  3d.;  Stamped,  4d. 


OFFICE,  16,  WELLINGTON  STREET  NORTH,  STRAND^ 


ii 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  TEN” 

IN  THE 

LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

Published  every  Saturday,  price  4d. ;  Stamped,  5d. 

THE  FIRST  NUMBER  of  Vol.  If— under  the  New  Management— will  be 
published  on  the  1st  January. 

OFFICE,  4,  BOUVERIE  STREET. _ _ 


In  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  21s. 

CHARMIONE: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  GREAT  ATHENIAN  REVOLUTION. 

By  E.  A.  LEATIIAM,  M.A. 

His  style  is  as  vivid  as  though  he 

is  almost  worthy-and  even  the  almost  is  y  Ua_„  of  i>ompeii'  has  long 

historians  can  only  suggest  them,  ancl  k  Mr  T  eat  ham  is  as  exact  in  respect 

been  obscured  by  Xenophon's  in  crested  silence,  ^‘ct  there  i s  no  <1  r v  chronicling.  lie 
to  main  facts,  as  Bishop  Ttarlwall  or  Mr  ^ote  YcUherc^s  no  y  wliat  from 

is  fully  master  of  the  art  of  of  the  book  is,  that  the  author  is  for 

si^M-^sssjMfrsi 

spirited  and  beautiful  representation  of  J  i ■  jie  writes  out  of  the  fulness  ol 

of  Pericles  to  the  expulsion  ot  the  1  hirt,  J  •  •  •  '  ,  |lc  wl-itea  eloquently  as 

his  heart  as  well  as  bis  head.  He  is  a  lo  k  e* s’ the  violet  crowned  city  and  its 

men  do  when  they  write  °fwh“ftjmy  love,  lie  makes  tne  v^oif  {  d  ^akes  us 

“ auy  part  or  the 

W<‘^Charmione^is  tte  best  Example  ?f°the  purely  classical  novel  that  we  know 
^^^H^mione^emaY^er0read°by0mennof^the^  worid  wiiUfave^lost  a  little  of  their 

Cc«1Y7e  mav^congratSatc  MrMjeatham'on^^in^ produced  a  readable^ midintCT^estiiij 

story,  with  a  very  creditable  amount  and  legitimate  inference 

"  It  is  beautiful,  eloquent,  and  as  lai  intellectual  treat,  the  lovers  of  Old 

ttttjfftatz&f  “A  *  itAffSt  - 

"Sever  specimen  of  the  classical  novel  ."-National  Eerie*. 

LONDON :  BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 
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Albemahle  Stbeet. 

December,  1858. 


MR.  MURRAY’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


THE  CORNWALLIS  PAPERS  AND  CORRE- 

SPONDENCE  RELATING  CHIEFLY  TO  INDIA,  AMERICA.  IRELAND 
AMIENS,  Sic.  Edited  by  Charles  Ross.  Portrait.  3Vols.  8ro.  [Just  ready. 

MR.  GILBERT  SCOTT’S  REMARKS  ON  SECULAR 

AND  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  9s. 

hi. 

REV.  MR.  ELLIS’  VISITS  TO  MADAGASCAR, 

during  1853-56.  With  Notices  of  the  People,  Natural  History,  &e.  Illustrations. 
8vo,  16s. 

SIR  HOWARD  DOUGLAS  ON  NAVAL  WARFARE 

WITH  STEAM.  Woodcuts.  Svo,  8s.  6d. 

MR.  KING’S  TOUR  TO  THE  ITALIAN  VALLEYS 

OF  THE  ALPS,  and  all  the  Romantic  and  less  frequented  “  Vais”  of  Northern 
Piedmont.  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  18s. 

MR.  JOHN  FORSTER’S  HISTORICAL  AND 

BIOGRAPHICAL  ESSAYS.  2  Vols.  Post  Svo. 

VII. 

SIR  GARDNER  WILKINSON  ON  COLOUR;  and  on 

the  Necessity  for  a  General  Dilfusiou  of  Taste  among  all  Classes.  Illustrations 
8vo,  18s. 

VIII. 

MR.  NICHOLLS’S  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP¬ 

TIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FOREST  OF  DEAN.  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  10s.  6(1 

M.  FERRIER’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  AFGHANS. 

Svo,  21s. 

REV.  MR.  MANSEL’S  BAMPTON  LECTURES. 

Second  Edition.  8vo,  12s. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  M  ATT.  With  Selections  from  his 

Correspondence.  By  James  P.  Muibhead.  Portrait  and  Woodcuts.  Svo,  16s. 

XII. 

RAWLINSON’S  TRANSLATION  OF  HERODOTUS. 

Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Vol.  111.  8vo,  18s. 

XIII. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON’S  SUPPLE¬ 

MENTARY  DESPATCHES.  Vol.  II.  8vo,  20s. 

XIV. 

REV.  MR.  PORTER’S  HANDBOOK  FOR  SYRIA 

AN  D  PALESTINE;  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  Edom,  and  the  Svrian  Desert.  Mans 
and  Plans.  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  24s.  ' 

IHL  SI  L  DENT  S  HUME.  A  History  of  England,  from 

the  Invasion  of  Julius  Cicsar.  By  David  Hume,  abridged,  and  continued  to  the 
present  time.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

XVI. 

PROFESSOR  BLUNT’S  SECOND  SEKIES  OF  PLAIN 

SERMONS.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

XVII. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  KENT,  SUSSEX,  SURREY, 

HANTS,  AND  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  Map.  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  17s.  6d. 

XVIII. 

A  LADY’S  DIARY  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  LUCKNOW. 

4th  Thousand.  Fcap*  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

XIX. 

REV.  DR.  CURETON;  REMAINS  OF  A  VERY 

ANCIENT  RECENSION  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  IN  SYRIAC.  4to,  24s. 

DR.  LIVINGSTONE’S  MISSIONARY  TRAVELS 

AND  ^RESEARCHES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  30th  Thousand.  Illustrations. 

XXI. 

LORD  DUEFERIN’S  LETTERS  FROM  HIGH 

LATITUDES,  during  a  Yacht  Voyage  in  1856.  3rd  Edition.  Illustrations 
Crown  Svo,  21s. 

XXII. 

MR.  SCROPE’S  GEOLOGY  AND  EXTINCT 

8voL30sN°ES  °F  CENTBAI'  FRANCE.  2nd  Edition.  Illustrations.  Medium 

XXIII. 

MR.  JAMES  PRINSEP’S  ESSAYS  ON  INDIAN 

A.s  i  IQL 11 IBS,  Edited  by  Edwaed  Thomas.  Illustrations.  2  Vols.  8vo,  52s. 6d. 

XXIV. 

RliY.  A.  F.  STANLEY'S  COMMENTARY  ON  ST 

PAUI/s  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.  2nd  Edition.  Svo,  18s. 

XXV. 

LIFE  OF  GEORGE  STEPHENSON— The  Railway 

Lxginklr.  By  Wamcel  Smiles.  4th  Edition.  Portrait.  Svo,  16s. 


•JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


NOTICE 

TO  BOOKSELLERS  AND  NEWS  AGENTS. 

LORD  BYRON’S  WORKS. 

ML  L  R34 “rotum  the  Trade  against  spurious 
Editions  LORD  BYRON'S  WORKS,  which,  though  bearing  on  them  the 
ve0t’defieW0!nSf1l  Works.”  ?  Byron's  Poems,”  and  “  Works  of  Lord  llyron,”  arc 

principal  part  of  some  of  the  best  Poems;  also  against 
Works  illustrated””  ^  Ed,t  Just  announced  for  publication,  as  “Byron’s  Complete 

Bjrot's  has  not  expired,  and  is  the  sole  property 

tak^i  tWa  or  eomp\ete  Edition  can  be  published  except,  by  him,  aid  hi 

SA^ANyTirATEd' VnTTrnv  frado-  “Batast  SELLING  OR  EXPOSING  FOR 
bfcnnt^,vv  toli  A,  ,  BBITION  of  a  single  Poem  or  Poems,  a.s  their  doing  so  will 
be  contiar}  to  law,  and  will  render  them  liable  to  a  Prosecution. 


Early  in  January  w  ill  be  commenced 
MURRAY’S  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE, 

OF 

LORD  BYRON’S  POETICAL  WORKS, 

COMPLETE. 

Printed  on  Good  Paper,  from  the  most  correct  Text,  containing  Notes  and 
Illustrations  from 

Sir  M  alter  Scott.  I  Rev.  George  Crabbf. 

Lord  Jeffery.  Bishop  Heber. 

Professor  Wilson.  I  John  G.  Lockhart. 

Thomas  Moore.  Lord  Broughton.  • 

William  Gifford.  |  TnoMAS  Campbell. 

To  be  published  in  Nine  Monthly  Parts,  Illustrated  with  Steel  -Engravings. 

Price  One  Shilling  each. 

The  FIRS!  PART,  with  a  Portrait  of  Lord  Byron  in  his  Albanian  Dress,  &c.,  will 
contain  the  w  hole  of 

CLIILDE  HAROLD,  FOR  ONE  SHILLING. 

From  the  Athen^hjm,  May  29th,  1858. 

In  an  article  on  Byron,  we  are  told  that  the  Copyright  having  now  expired  of 
almost  everything  excepting  the  Fourth  Cauto  of  ‘Childe  Harold,’ there  are  many 
ri7.aJ„  'r!tl  t?s  °!  ,al!  sizes  ancl  Prices.  This  is  an  unfortunate  mistake.  The  last  Cauto 
ol  Childe  Harold  is  by  no  means  the  last  of  Byron's  Poems.  Eight  years  have  yet  to 

run  before  the  Copyright  of  the  whole  expires,  and  those  who  n  no  buy  an  Edition  of 

Byrom  n  orlcs  published  without  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Murray,  BUY  AN  IMPERFECT 
BOOK.  — Atheneeum. 

_ JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


In  a  few  days,  Svo, 

SENSE  OF  AllT ;  a  Lecture  delivered  in 

_L  behalf  ot  the  Architectural  Museum,  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
December  8th,  1858.  By  A.  J.  B.  Bekesford  Hope,  M.P. 

_ _  John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


Just  published,  Svo,  cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

GHEE  BIBLE  HISTORY  OF  SATAN.  Is  he  a  Fallen  Angel? 

A  By  a  Cambridge  Masieb  of  Arts. 

_ London:  Hatchaup  and  Co.,  187,  Piccadilly. 


AUGUSTUS  HARE'S  SERMONS. 

Eighth  Edition,  2  Vols.  12mo,  price  I4s. 

OERMONS  TO  A  COUNTRY  CONGREGATION.  By 

VJ  Augustus  W  illiam  Hare,  A.M.,  late  fellow  of  New  College,  and  Rector  of 
Alton  Barnes. 

“  rhey  are,  in  truth,  as  appears  to  us,  compositions  of  very  rare  merit,  and 
realize  a  notion  we  have  always  entertained,  that  a  sermon  for  our  rural  congre¬ 
gations  there  somewhere  was,  if  it  could  be  hit  off,  which  in  language  should  be 
himiliar  without  being  plain,  and  in  matter  solid  without  being  abstruse.”— Quarterly 

tu  '  ' _ London  :  Hatciiabd  and  Co.,  187,  Piccadilly. 


MR.  RAWNSLEY'S  NEW  VOLUME  OF  SERMONS. 

12mo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

SERMON’S  PREACHED  IN  COUNTRY  CHURCHES.  By  R. 

Dbummond  B.  Rawnsley,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Shiplake,  Oxon,  late  Fellow  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  Author  of  “Village  Sermons,”  “Sermons  chiefly  Cate¬ 
chetical,”  &e. 

_ London  :  Hatcharp  and  Co.,  187,  Piccadilly. 


MR.  STOKES'S  VOLUME  OF  SERMONS. 

Fcap.,  cloth,  price  5s.  6d. 

SERMONS.  By  Edward  Stokes,  M.A.,  Student  of  Cluist 

Church,  late  hitchall  Preacher,  and  Select  Preacher  in  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

“One  great  advantage  of  English  Sermons  over  those  of  most  foreign  preachers 
—we  speak  oi  good  specimens  of  either  class— is  that  the  former  will  bear  reading 
as  well  as  hearing.  Those  now  before  us,  by  Mr.  Stokes,  illustrate  this  good 
quality;  they  do  not  deal  with  any  controverted  subject,  and  very  little  with  doctrine 
at  all,  but  there  is  a  tone  of  real  piety  and  of  love  towards  Christ  pervading  them, 
which  stamp  them  as  essentially  Christian  sermons.”— Literary  Churchman. 

London  Hatcharp  and  Co.,  187,  Piccadilly.  J,  H.  and  J.  Pakker,  Oxford. 

BISHOP  COURTENAY  ON  THE  FUTURE  STATE. 

In  1  Vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

rPHE  FUTURE  STATES,  THEIR  EVIDENCES  and  NATURE, 

X  considered  on  Principles  Physical,  Moral,  and  Scriptural,  with  the  design  of 
showing  the  value  of  Gospel  Revelation.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Reginald  Courtenay, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Kingston  (Jamaica). 

_ _ London:  Hatcharp  and  Co.,  187,  Piccadilly. 

Fifth  Thousand,  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s. 

rPHE  SHELTERING  VINE.  By  the  Countess  of  NoRTnESic. 

J.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Very  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  afford  consolation  under  the  various  trials  of  mind 
and  body  to  which  all  are  exposed,  by  a  selection  of  texts  from  Holy  Scripture,  and 
extracts  from  old  and  modern  authors  in  prose  and  poetry,  witli  a  selection  of 
Prayers  adapted  to  the  same. 

London  :  Hatcharp  and  Co„  187,  Piccadilly. 


TUPPElt'S  PROVE  JLilMAL  PHILOSOPH  Y. 

X  16mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  price  5s. 

Also,  the  Illustrated  Edition.  4to,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31s.  6d. :  morocco  extra. 

JC2  8s. 

Also,  the  Library  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s. 

_ London  :  Hatcitaep  and  Co.,  187,  Piccadilly;  and  of  any  Bookseller. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “PEEP  OF  DAY.” 

Just  published,  18mo,  cloth,  with  Illustrations  by  Harvey,  price  2s.  6d. 

lVTORE  ABOUT  JESUS;  a  Sequel  to  “Peep  of  Day.”  By  the 

ItA  same  Author. 

London  :  Hatchaup  and  Co.,  187,  Piccadilly ;  and  of  any  Bookseller. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

PRESCOTT’S  PHILIP  THE  SECOND.  Vol.  III.  Library 

Edition,  8vo,  14s.  Cabinet  Edition,  Post  8vo,  5s. 

SICILY,  CALABRIA,  AND  THE  TOP  OF  MOUNT 

ETNA  By  the  Unprotected  Females.  Coloured  Plates,  /s.  6t. 

MILLER’S  COUNTRY  BOOK.  With  300  Illustrations  by 

Birket  Foster,  Weir,  John  Gilbert,  &c.  6s. 

CAVALIERS  OF  FORTUNE  ;  or,  British  Heroes  in  Foreign 

Wars.  By  James  Grant,  Author  of  “  Romance  of  War.  5s. 

JAPAN  AND  HER  PEOPLE.  By  Andrew  Steinmetz. 

With  many  Illustrations.  5s. 

EMINENT  MEN  AND  POPULAR  BOOKS.  (Reprinted 

by  permission  from  the  Times.)  2s. 

MECHI’S  HOW  TO  FARM  PROFITABLE.  ith  Por¬ 

trait  and  Illustration.  2s. 

HELENA  BERTRAM.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  hour 

Sisters.”  2s.  6d. 

A  COUNTRY  BOOK.  By  William  Howitt.  With  Eight 

Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster.  3s.  6d. 

K  ANGAROO  HUNTERS.  By  A.  Bowman.  Author  of 

“  The  Castaways,”  & c.  With  Eight  Illustrations.  3s.  Gd. 

DISRAELI’S  CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE.  Edited 

by  his  Son,  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disbaeli.  3  Vols.,  13s.  6d. 

CALAMITIES  AND  QUARRELS  OF  AUTHORS.  By 

T.  Disbaeli.  New"*Edition.  4s.  6d. 


A  Series  of  Cabinet  Pictures  of 
By  the  Author  of 
“Will  He 


THE  DERBY  MINISTRY 

Her  Majesty’s  Ministers.  Is.  6d. 

THE  TWO  FRIGATES.  A  Naval  Story. 

“  The  Green  Hand.”  2s. 

THE  EX-WIFE.  By  John  Lang,  Author  of 

Marry  Her?”  “Too  Clever  by  Half.”  2s. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW.  Chiefly 

applicable  to  Commercial  Transactions.  By  W.  Campbell  Sleigh,  Barrister-a  - 
Law.  2s.  6d. 

HOW- WE  ARE  GOVERNED;  or,  the  Crown,  the  Senate, 

and  the  Bench.  By  Albany  Fonblanque,  Jun.,  Esq.  2s.  6d. 

London:  norm. EDGE,  WARXES,  AND  ROUTLEDGE,  Fabbingdon-stbeet._ 


MR.  BENTLEY’S  LIST. 

FORTHCOMING. 

PASSAGES  FROM  MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By  Sydney  Lady  Morgan.  8vo,  with  Portrait  of  Lady  Morgan,  and 
View  of  her  Drawing-room,  los.  [°'!  December  2\th. 


JOURNAL  OF  MY  LIFE  DURING  THE 

GREAT  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  Mrs.  Grace  Dalrymple 
Elliott.  Written  at  the  express  desire  of  His  Majesty  King  George  III. 
8vo,  with  Three  beautiful  Portraits  from  a  Painting  by  Gainsborough, 
and  from  a  Miniature  by  Cosway,  &c„  10s.  6d.  [On  December  23rd. 


THE  LAST  JOURNALS  OF  HORACE 

WALPOLE.  Edited  by  Dr.  Doran.  2  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits 
of  Wilkes  and  Lord  North,  30s.  \On  December  mb. 


THE  GORDIAN  KNOT  :  A  Tale  of  the  Day. 

By  Shirley  Brooks,  Author  of  “  Aspen  Court.”  8vo,  with  Twenty- 

four  Illustrations  by  Tenniel,  and  handsomely  bound,  13s. 

[On  December  23rd. 


THE  THREE  CLERKS.  By  Anthony 

Trollope.  In  1  Vol.,  uniform  with  “  Barchester  Towers,  ’  5s. 


by  Birket 
With  20 
With  20 
Edited  by 

18s. 

Edited  by 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS.  Illustrated  by  T.  Creswiek,  D. 

Maclise,  J.  E.  Millais,  C.  Stanfield,  W.  Mulready  (morocco,  31s.  6d.).  21s. 

rnTrmMTTH’S  POEMS.  With  Illustrations  by  Birket 

^r0Fosier  mnl  Noel  Humphreys^  Printed  in  colours  by  Evans  (morocco,  31s.  6d.).  21s. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POEMS.  Selected  by  the  Rev.  R.  A. 

Willmott.  With  100  Illustrations  (morocco,  31s.  6d.).  21s. 

ODES  AND  SONNETS.  With  Illustrations 

Foster  and  J.  Sleigh.  Printed  in  tints  (morocco,  20s.).  12s.  6d. 

THE  LOWER  RHINE.  By  Henry  Mathew. 

Steel  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Birket  I  oster.  21s. 

THE  UPPER  RHINE.  By  Henry  Mathew. 

Steel  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Birket  Foster.  21s. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  SHAKESPEARE .  Vol.  I. 

Howaed  Staunton.  With  270  Illustrations  by  J obn  Gilbert. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  SHAKESPEARE.  Vol.  II. 

Howaed  Staunton.  With  270  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert.  18s. 

THE  HOME  AFFECTIONS.  Edited  by  Charles  Mackay. 

With  100  Illustrations  (morocco,  31s.  6d. ;  or  by  Hayday,  £2  2s.).  21s. 

TTIF  POETS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURA. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott.  With  100  Illustrations  (morocco,  31s.  6d. ; 
or  by  Hayday,  £2  2s.).  21s.  .  , 

LONGFELLOW’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  a  Steel 

Portrait  and  100  Illustrations  by  John  GUbert  (morocco,  31s.  6d.  j  or  by  Hayday, 
£2  2s.).  21s. 

RHYMES  AND  ROUNDELAYS.  With  many  Illustrations 

by  the  First  Artists  (morocco,  25s.).  15s. 

SUMMER  TIME  IN  THE  COUNTRY  By  the  Rey.  R. 

A  Willmott  With  46  Illustrations  (morocco,  20s.).  12s.  bd. 

WORDSWORTH’S  DESERTED  COTTAGE.  With  Illus¬ 

trations  by  B.  Foster,  J.  Gilbert,  and  Wolf  (morocco,  12s.  6d.).  7s.  6d. 

TTTK  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH,  and  other 

Tpoems.  By  H.  W  LotoPELVow.  Illustrated  by  John  Gilbert  (morocco,  12s.  6d.). 

7s.  6d. 

THE  MINSTREL.  By  James  Beattie.  With  33  Illustrations 

by  Birket  Foster  (morocco,  12s.  6d.).  7s.  6d. 

GERTRUDE  OE  WYOMING.  By  Thomas  Campbell 

With  35  Illustrations  (morocco,  12s.  6d.).  7s.  6d. 

COMUS ;  a  Masque.  By  John  Milton.  With  30  Illustrations 
(morocco,  12s.  6d.).  7s.  6d.  , 

LONGFELLOAV’S  VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT.  Illustrated 

by  John  Gilbert  (morocco,  12s.  6d.).  7s.  6d. 

LONGFELLOW’S  EVANGELINE.  With  Illustrations  by 

John  Gilbert  (morocco,  12s.  6d.).  7s.  6d. 

PICTURE  FABLES.  With  100  Illustrations  by  Otto  Speckter 

(morocco,  10s.  6d.).  6s 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Christmas  Presents  is  now  readg,  and  will  be  forwarded 
on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps. 

London  :  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNES,  &  ROUTLEDGE,  Farkingdon-STBEET,  E.C. 


COMPLETION  of  HORACE  WALPOLE’S 

LETTERS.  The  Ninth  Volume,  with  Five  Portraits  and  copious  Index 

Nominum.  Edited  by  Peter  Cunningham.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

[On  December  23rd. 


NEW  EDITION  of  DR.  DORAN’S  TABLE 

TRAITS  AND  SOMETHING  ON  THEM.  This  New  Edition  is  in 
Post  8vo,  uniform  with  all  Dr.  Doran’s  subsequent  Works.  Post  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  _ _ 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

NEW  PICTURES  AND  OLD  PANELS. 

By  Dr.  Doran,  Author  of  “  Habits  and  Men,”  &e.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d., 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  JOURNALISM 

from  the  Foundation  of  the  Newspaper  Press  in  England  to  the  Re¬ 
peal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1855.  With  Sketches  of  Press  Celebrities. 
2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  21s. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  AND  HIS 

MERCHANT.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Lady  Wallace.  2  Vols. 
Small  8vo,  12s. 

STRUGGLES  IN  FALLING.  By  Henky 

John  Lester.  Small  8vo,  6s. 


MISS  MITFORD’S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 

MY  LITERARY  LIFE ;  with  Selections  from  my  Favourite  Poets  and 
Prose  Writers.  Crown  8vo,  Portrait,  6s. 


THE  LADIES  OF  BEYER  HOLLOW.  By 

the  Author  of  “  Mary  PowelL”  New  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  5s. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  FOOD  IN  ALL 

COUNTRIES.  By  Peter  Lund  Simmonds.  Small  8vo,  6s.,  hand¬ 
somely  bound.  _  _ 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 
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Just 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  IN  MUSIC. 

published,  price  One  Guinea,  magnificently  bound,  and  with  Illustrations  by  J.  Brandard  and  Miss  Corbeau, 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM  FOR  1859. 


CONTAINING  a  selection  of 

ONE  HUNDRED  GEMS  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  POPULAR  MODERN  OPERAS. 

ARRANGED  FOE  THE  PIANOFORTE  WITHOUT  WORDS, 


By  RUDOLF  NORDMANN. 


MARTHA. 

LUISA  MILLER. 

LES  VEPRES  SICILIENNES. 
RIGOLETTO. 

ERNANI. 

1L  TROVATORE. 


LA  TRAVIATA. 
SONNAMBULA. 
NORMA. 

PURITANI. 

DON  PASQUALE. 
ELISIRE  D’AMORE. 


LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR. 
LINDA  DI  CHAMOUNI. 
LUCREZIA  BORGIA. 

EILLE  DU  REGIMENT. 
ROBERT  LE  DIABLE. 

LES  HUGUENOTS. 


Aew  Edition,  price  7s.  Gd.,  with  Portrait  of  Signor  Mario,  by  Brandard,  in  Colours,  splendidly  bound  in  crimson 

and  gold,  gilt  edges, 

THE  VERDI  ALBUM. 

A  Collection  of  Twenty-five  popular  Song,  from  Verdi’s  Operas,  in  English  and  Italian,  including  ninny  beautiful  Composition, 
mt  ierto  unknown  in  this  country,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  nearly  every  description  of  Voice. 

C°^n,,,i  in'n!an!i:  K7lU!;  Tu“°/PreZT°’  Enia,U;  Infelice!  0  tu  ^ederi,  Frnani;  O  vccehio  cor,  I  Due  Foscari ;  Questa  duuque  I  Du, 
oZr  LaZT0  V  ■  TT  r°i  mm  lcti2ia’  Won  fa  sogno,  Lombardi;  Quando  le  sere,  Luisa  Miller;  Pieta  ’rcsnrtto 

°;°  t  ;  pietoso,  Oberto;  E  il  sol  dclT  anima,  BigoUUo  ;  La  donna  J  mobile,  JUgolMo ;  Questa  o  queul 
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M.  DE  MONTALEMBERT  AND  HIS  CANDID  FRIENDS. 


T 


'"'HE  conduct  of  M.  de  Montalembert  in  prosecuting  Ins 
appeal,  and  refusing  a  pardon  till  it  had  been  tried,  lias 
been  strangely  misinterpreted  by  the  Times.  A  pardon  is 
a  very  different  tiling  from  an  acquittal.  An  acquittal  sends 
a  man  away  innocent.  A  pardon  sends  him  away  a  con¬ 
victed  criminal,  owing  his  immunity  from  punishment  to 
the  mere  grace  of  the  Sovei’eign.  It  was  at  one  time 
doubted  by  our  own  lawyers  whether  a  pardon  even  lemoved 
the  civil  disabilities  incurred  by  the  conviction— it  does  not 
remove  the  incompetency  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice  incurred  by  a  conviction  for  perjury.  V  hat  M.  de 
Montalembert  sought  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  it  Ins 
country  still  had  laws,  was  not  a  pardon,  but  an  acquittal. 
Till  his  appeal  had  been  heard, ‘and  his  conviction  continued, 
he  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law — even  of  the  law  of  Fiance  an 
innocent  man,  not  needing  pardon;  and  to  have  accepted  a 
pardon  before  his  appeal  had  been  heard  would  have  been 
implicitly  to  acknowledge  that  the  Emperor  was  above  the 
law.  It  is  surprising  that  any  one  so  well  informed  as  the 
writers  in  the  Times  should  overlook  the  fact  that  an 
accused  person  is  not  convicted  till  he  has  been  con¬ 
demned  in  the  last  resort,  and  that  to  give  any  Govern¬ 
ment  a  power  of  pardoning  the  objects  of  State  pro¬ 
secutions  before  conviction  would  be  to  enable  that  Go¬ 
vernment  to  get  out  of  a  false  position  at  the  expense  of 
the  character  and  social  status  of  the  person  injured. 
What  should  we  have  said  if  our  Government  had  assumed 
the  power  of  pardoning  O'Connell  and  the  other  objects  of 
the  Irish  State  trials,  pending  their  appeal  against  the  con¬ 
viction  to  the  House  of  Eords  1  It  is  a  singular  mistake  to 
represent  Louis  Napoleon’s  pardon  as  a  retractation,  or  as 
cancelling  the  injury  done.  It  was  a  mere  act  of  clemencj 
extended  to  ODe  whom  it  implied  to  be  a  convicted  offendei, 
and  extended  in  the  most  offensive  form.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  itself  has  nullified  the  pardon  in  part,  by  quashing 
the  conviction  on  two  counts,  and  reducing  the  penalty  in 
proportion.  M.  de  Montalembert  has,  moreover,  entirely 
succeeded  in  the  main  object  of  his  appeal,  though  the  Times 
strangely  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact.  .  The 
reversal  cf  the  two  graver  counts  of  the  accusation  relieves 
him  from  the  fearful  prospective  liability  in  which,  under  the 
law  of  the  27th  February,  the  original  conviction,  it  fully 
confirmed,  would  have  involved  him.  He  will  not  now  be 
subject  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  deportation  at  any 
moment  to  Algeria  or  Cayenne  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Executive.  Thus  the  issue  has  completely  justified  a  decision 
which  was  as  prudent  as  it  was  dignified ;  and  the  Times 
itself  informs  the  world,  by  the  pen  of  its  Paris  Correspondent, 
that  the  result  of  the  appeal  is  considered,  “  without,”  he 
believes,  “  a  dissentient  voice,  as  a  triumph  for  the  plaintiff 
“  and  a  decided  check  for  the  Government.  M.  de  Monta¬ 
lembert  has  obtained  a  legal  discharge  from  the  only  serious 
portion  of  his  punishment,  and  Louis  Napoleon  may  now, 
if  he  sees  fit,  exercise  the  prerogative  of  pardon  as  to  the 
rest. 

The  truth  is,  the  Times  has,  we  venture  to  think,  some¬ 
what  misinterpreted  M.  de  Montalembert’s  motives  through¬ 
out  the  whole  affair,  though,  at  the  commencement,  it  nobly 
sustained  the  honour  of  the  English  Press  by  its  generous 
and  powerful  articles  in  his  favour.  We  know  M.  de  Mon¬ 
talembert’s  defects  as  a  public  man — we  know  that,  like 
most  active  spirits,  he  likes  to  play  a  conspicuous  pait,  and 
that  to  be  the  champion  and  orator  of  an  oppressed  cause  is 
a  part  which  has  for  him  the  greatest  fascinations.  But  he 
is  not  the  man  to  court  political  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  sensation.  His  object  was  not  to  be  “  the 
“most  celebrated  man  in  Europe,”  nor  to  enjoy  “the 


“  triumph  of  having  been  the  private  gentleman  who 


“ran  full  tilt  at  the  despotic  ruler  of  35,000,000  of 
“  people,  the  master  of  400,000  actually  under  arms.  He 
has  fought,  not  for  the  vulgarized  and  tainted  name  of  a 
political  martyr,  nor  for  the  applauses  of  the  gods  to  whom 
political  martyrs  play,  but  for  areal  object ;  and  that  object  is 
one  connected,  not  with  Europe,  but  with  France.  For  France 
he  has  waged  with  Louis  Napoleon  a  struggle  against 
the  arbitrary  repression  of  opinion,  similar  to  that  which 
Hampden  waged  with  Charles  I.  against  arbitiaiy  taxa  1011. 
Hampden  would  not  have  been  content  to  stay  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  abandon  his  principle  on  receiving  back  las 
thirty  shillings  from  the  King  as  an  act  of  grace  on  the 
birthday  of  Henrietta  Maria  ;  neither  has  M.  de  Monta¬ 
lembert  been  content  to  stay  his  appeal,  and  a  ianc  011  io 
principle  which  he  was  maintaining,  on  receiving  a  remis¬ 
sion  of  a  nominal  imprisonment  and  a  trifling  fine.  It  sig¬ 
nifies  nothing  to  him  that  he  “  does  not  fall  into  the  arms 
“  of  Europe.”  He  did  not  desire  to  “  fall  into  the  arms  of 
“  Europe,”  but  to  make  an  effort  for  the  redemption  of 
France.  To  that  effort  he  was  stimulated, _  not  by  the 
prospect  of  applauding  articles  in  foreign  journals,  but 
by  the  feeling,  agonizing  to  his  chivalrous  spirit,  that 
though  not  "a  young  man,  he  was  one  of  the 
youngest  men  in  France  in  whom  lived  the  traditions  01 
liberty  and  honour— that,  under  a  system  studiously  sensu¬ 
alizing,  the  moral  twilight  which  comes  between  freedom  and 
despotism  was  fast  deepening  into  utter  night,  and  the  pro¬ 
test  of  the  better  part  of  France  must  be  made  at  once  or 
never  It  is  misreading  the  man  altogether  to  fancy  that  Ins 
object  was  to  be  for  an  hour  the  most  celebrated  man  111 
Europe,  or  that  the  perishing  honour  of  France  was  not  the 
object  which  had  long  possessed  liis  ardent  mind,  in  his 
own  country,  as  a  patriot  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
he  has  engaged  in  a  constitutional  struggle, .  and  Englishmen 
are  bound  by  all  the  great  examples  of  their  own  history  to 
applaud  him  for  engaging  in  such  a  struggle  and  to  applaud 
him  for  maintaining  it  to  the  end. 

We  have  no  wish  to  gloss  over  any  of  those  errors  of  M. 
de  Montalembert’s  past  career  which  have  been  carefully 
reproduced  from  the  biographical  dictionaries  by  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  supporters  in  the  English  press.  On  the  contrary,  we 
cdadly  insist  on  the  moral  which  those  errors  point  when 
compared  with  hi.  de  Montalembert’s  present  course. 
This  is  the  man  who,  misled  by  his  devotion  to  the 
Papacy,  sanctioned,  or  rather  clamoured  for,  the  iniquitoiis 
expedition  to  Rome.  »  This  is  the  man  who,  misled  by  lus 
dread  and  hatred  of  Republican  excesses,  approved  the 
cozcp  d'etat,  and  consented  to  become  a  member  of  the 
puppet  Legislature  which  it  produced.  His  resistance  to  the 
system  of  the  French  Government  is  not  that  of  an 
enemy  of  religion  or  of  a  Red  Republican,  and  this  fact  has 
told.  The  Montalembert  case  has  been  a  turning  point  in 
the  controversy  between  Constitutionalism  and  Imperialism. 
For  the  first  time,  it  has  been  clearly  seen  by  all  freemen 
that  the  cause  of  French  liberty,  however  tainted  by  past 
excesses,  is  not  necessarily  that  of  anarchy  and  community 
of  goods.  For  the  first  time,  all  the  important  organs  of  the 
English  press  have  been  on  the  same  side — even  those  which 
have  been  hitherto  led  by  their  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  theii 
political  sympathies,  to  look  favourably  on  a  Government 
*l  conscientious  enough  ”  to  use  for  its  own  purposes  the 
alliance  of  the  French  Church.  The  ugly  dream  of  Impe¬ 
rialism  has  passed  away  from  English  minds  for  ever,  aud 
England  is  entirely  herself  again.  It  is  d i file u 
that,  but  a  few  years  ago,  almost  the  wholepof 
holding  language  which  might  have  better  b£C»nj| 
chambers  of  the  Tuileries.  Unhappily,  in  tRenjM'  - 
as  well  as  of  men,  a  salutary  change  of  opim 
better  course  to  the  future,  but  it  cannot  undtf 
our  moment  of  moral  forgetfulness  we  gratui 
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to  raise  up  a  power  which  now  threatens  European  civiliza¬ 
tion  with  a  greater  peril  than  it  has  undergone  since  the 
throne  of  the  first  Napoleon  was  laid  in  the  dust  by  the 
retributive  justice  of  oppressed  and  plundered  nations. 

We  must,  as  members  of  the  English  Press,  briefly  advert, 
before  quitting  this  subject,  to  a  point  which  has  been  raisec 
by  Sir  Francis  Head  in  his  controversy  with  the  Times. 
Sir  Francis  Head  claims,  in  effect,  that  Louis  Napoleon 
and  his  Government  should  be  exempted  from  the  exercise 
of  that  right  of  free  discussion  which  the  English  Press 
assumes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  people,  in  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  foreign  countries,  and  which  no  more  involves 
a  meddling  with  the  affairs  which  are  discussed  in  the  case 
of  the  French  Government  than  in  that  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Republic  and  other  democracies,  freely 
enough  criticised  by  Tory  writers  of  the  school  of  Sir  F. 
Head.  The  ground  for  this  special  exemption  in  the  case 
of  Louis  Napoleon  must  be  either  gratitude  or  fear.  As 
to  gratitude,  considering  Louis  Napoleon’s  original  position, 
the  conduct  of  England  and  English  statesmen  towards 
him,  the  benefit  which  he  derived  from  that  conduct, 
the  war  in  which  we  were  involved  by  his  intrigues 
in  the-  East,  the  manner  in  which  that  war  was  con¬ 
cluded,  and  the  subsequent  bearing  of  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment  towards  us,  we  venture  to  think  the  debt  of 
this  country  is  not  very  heavy,  and  that  it  may  be  paid  by 
the  ordinary  good  offices  of  one  friendly  Power  towards 
another.  Fear  is  not  a  motive  which  England  very  readily 
admits.  But  if  it  is  to  operate — if  silence  on  this  subject  is 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  State — silence  there  must  be. 
What  Sir  F.  Head  and  his  party  demand  is  not  silence. 
They  demand  that  the  English  press  should  speak  on  French 
affairs,  but  that  it  should  speak  only  on  one  side.  The 
journals  which  habitually  glorify  Louis  Napoleon,  and  which 
find  an  excuse  for  every  act  of  despotism  and  oppression  that 
his  Government  commits,  are  to  write  on— the  journals  on  the 
other  side  are  to  be  gagged,  or  play  the  hypocrite.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  see  the  draft  of  Sir  Francis  Head’s  threa¬ 
tened  Bill  for  forcing  the  English  press  to  write  exclusively 
on  his  side. 

THE  DEMAGOGUE— HIS  CONSISTENCY  AND  LOGIC. 

HERE  is  a  story  of  the  owner  of  a  garden  who  once 
detected  a  gentleman  just  mounting  the  top  of  his  wall. 
The  proprietor,  who  did  not  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  not  unnaturally  inquired  where  he  was  going  to. 
The  intruder  (who  by  his  accent  seemed  to  have  been  born 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed)  replied,  with  the  admirable 
prudence  and  self-possession  characteristic  of  his  country¬ 
men,  “I  am  ganging  bock  again.”  Mr.  Bright  seems  to 
be  imitating  the  discretion  of  the  Scot.  In  answer  to 
the  pressing  inquiries  which  have  been  addressed  to  him  as 
to  his  intentions,  it  appears  that  he,  too,  is  “ganging  bock 
“  again.”  His  retreat  has  commenced  with  the  surrender  of 
the  darling  project  of  electoral  districts.  It  suits  Mr. 
Bright,  now  that  he  finds  even  the  most  extreme  section  of 
his  own  party  dead  against  him  on  this  question,  to  pretend 
that  he  never  advocated  electoral  districts.  The  opinions  of 
so  unscrupulous  an  agitator  are  becoming  day  by  day  of  less 
importance  in  proportion  as  his  want  of  accuracy  and 
consistency  are  more  and  more  exposed.  Nevertheless, 
when  he  has  had  the  astonishing  audacity  to  say  at  Edin¬ 
burgh — “I  have  never,  since  I  wrote  or  spoke  on  the 
“  question  of  Reform,  said  a  single  syllable  on  what  are 
“  called  equal  electoral  districts,”  it  is  perhaps  worth  while 
just  to  point  out  the  recklessness  of  “  the  man  who  offers 
“himself  as  the  expounder  of  the  opinions  and  the  guide 
“  of  the  deliberations  of  his  countrymen.”  He  says  that 
Mr.  Newdegate’s  argument  “leads  directly  and  inevit- 
“  ably  to  equal  electoral  districts,”  because  “  he  gives  us 
“  the  population  of  the  counties  and  the  population  of  the 
“  boroughs.”  But  has  Mr.  Bright  never  furnished  us  with 
an  argument  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  population  of 
the  counties  and  the  population  of  the  boroughs,  which 
leads  no  less  directly  and  inevitably  to  equal  electoral 
districts  ?  Did  not  he  tell  us  at  Birmingham  that  the 
great  question  of  all  was  “the  distribution  of  members?” 
Did  he  not  there  formally  occupy  the  very  gi’ound  which 
Mr.  Newdegate  has  since  taken  up,  and  which  he 
himself  now  professes  to  repudiate?  “We  are  for  arith- 
“  metic  in  the  question  of  Reform,  and  if  the  Chancellor  of 
“  the  Exchequer  proposes  to  deal  with  it  in  that  way,  we 
“  have  no  objection  to  carry  out  the  principle  fully.”  We 


suppose  that  Mr.  Bright  s  friends  have  since  given  him 
leason  to  think  that  he  had  better,  if  he  can,  be  off  the 
bargain  which  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  conclude' with 
Mr.  Disraeli.  Is  it  true,  or  anything  like  the  truth,  that 
Mi.  Bright  “  never  said  a  single  syllable  on  what  are 
“called  equal  electoral  districts?”  If  so,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  passage  : — “  I  now  come  to  the  question 
“  which,  I  believe,  all  persons  who  have  studied  the  matter 
will  readily  agree  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
“  country— How  your  members  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
various  constituent  bodies  ?  I  will  ask  you  this  simple 
question  What  is  the  obvious  rule  which  would  re¬ 
commend  itself  to  any  man  when  first  about  to  arrange 
“  this  allotment  ?  Would  he  not  argue  in  this  way  ?  The 
“  law  has  given  certain  persons  the  right  of  voting,  and  it 
“  presumes  that  every  person  who  has  that  right  is  capable 
“  deciding  how  he  shall  vote.  Every  elector ,  therefore,  is 
"  of  the  same  importance  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  why, 
then,  should  not  every  elector  vote  for  the  same  portion  of 
the  whole  Parliament  ?  I  don’t  for  a  moment  argue  that 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  get  an  actuary  to  apportion 
“  the  number  of  members  exactly  according  to  his  calcu- 
“  lation  of  the  number  of  the  population,  but  we  have  a  fair 
“  right  to  am  honest  approximation,  and  without  it  there  can 
“  be  no  fair  representation  of  the  people .” 

Thus  Mr.  Bright’s  view  of  a  “fair  representation  of 
“  the  people  ”  is  “  an  honest  approximation  ”  to  a  system 
by  which  “every  elector  shall  vote  for  the  same  portion 
“  of  the  whole  Parliament.”  And  yet,  forsooth,  he  has 
“  never  uttered  a  word  in  favour  of  equal  electoral  districts.” 
No,  not  when  he  said — “  If  we  are  at  liberty  to  draw  science, 

“  products  for  our  manufactures,  and  literature  from  any 
“  country  in  the  world,  why  should  we  not,  if  we  see  any- 
“  thing  good  in  the  politics  of  another  country,  be  equally  at 
“  liberty  to  take  a  lesson  in  that  respect  also  ?”  And  lie  then 
gives  us  the  following  as  an  illustration  of  the  “good  things 
“  of  politics  ”  in  which  we  are  to  take  a  lesson  : — “  In  all  the 
“  sovereign  and  independent  States  of  America  there  is  a 
“  franchise  as  wide  as  that  which  I  have  proposed;  there  is  an 
“  exact  equal  allotment  of  members  to  the  electors  ;  and  there  is 
“  throughout  most  of  the  States  the  protection  of  the  Ballot.” 
We  shall  not  be  surprised  soon  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Bright  that  he  has  “  never  said  a  syllable  in  favour 
“  of  the  Ballot.”  But  our  profound  political  regenerator 
did  not  confine  himself  to  general  principles.  He  con¬ 
descended  to  specify  the  particular  remedy  which  he 
proposed  : — “  Look  at  London,  putting  aside  the  City ;  if 
“  you  were  to  divide  the  six  boroughs  of  which  the  metropolis 
“  is  made  up,  you  would  still  have  twelve  boroughs  with 
“  300,000  population,  each  larger  than  the  population  of 

“  Birmingham . Divide  them  again,  and 

“you  would  have  twenty- four  boroughs,  each  of  150,000 
“  population,  with  5000  electors,  and  when  the  franchise  is 
“  extended,  the  number  would  be  still  greater.  I  say  that 
“  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  and  all  large  boroughs,  ought 
“  to  be  divided  or  subdivided;  they  ought  to  have  double,  or 
“  treble,  or  quadruple,  their  present  number .”  Here  is  the 
“  nearest  approximation”  with  a  vengeance.  This  is  the  great 
panacea  of  “every  elector  voting  for  the  same  portion  of  the 
“  whole  Parliament,”  reduced  to  its  practical  form.  And  the 
result  is  a  grave  proposition  to  at  once  multiply  by  four  the 
number  of  metropolitan  members.  No  wonder  that  the 
stomach  of  the  nation  has  risen  at  the  dainty  dish  which  the 
modern  Cleon  has  dressed  for  it. 

But  then,  says  Mr.  Bright  at  Glasgow,  “  I  deny  alto- 
“  gether  that  I  have  abandoned  one  single  opinion  which  I 
“  first  promulgated  at  Birmingham.”  Last  week  we  called 
attention  to  the  ludicrous  blunder  into  which  this  sagacious 
and  well-informed  agitator  had  fallen  as  to  the  analogy 
on  which  he  based  his  projected  Reform.  At  Edinburgh, 
he  repeated  the  same  fallacy  in  a  manner  which  exposed  his 
ignorance  in  a  still  more  glaring  light.  “  Throughout 
“England  and  Wales,”  he  said,  “the  whole  franchise — the 
“  whole  power  of  election  in  parochial  matters — is  based  upon 
“  this  right  of  being  rated,  and  upon  this  basis  which 
“  I  propose.  With  regard  to  the  repair  of  highways,  for 
“  example,  with  regard  to  Church-rates,  with  regard  to  a 
“  variety  of  matters  in  which  parishes  interfere,  any  man 
“  who  is  rated  can  vote.  In  our  Poor-law  unions,  which  are 
“  districts  comprising  many  parishes,  the  same  f  ranchise  has 
“  been  established  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I  venture  to  say  that 
“  the  experience  of  the  past  in  our  parishes  and  in  our 
“  Poor-law  unions,  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  that,  to 
“  that  extent  at  least,  the  people  of  England,  and,  I  doubt 
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“  not,  the  people  of  Scotland  and  the  people  of  Ireland, 

“  may  be  fairly  and  safely  entrusted  with  the^  right  of 
“  electing  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Now, 
we  took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  Mr,  Bright 
that  “  the  franchise  which  has  been  established  by 
“Act  of  Parliament”  in  the  Poor-law  unions  is 

wholly  different  from  that  which  he  proposes  to  create 
for  electoral  purposes — that  neither  “  with  regard  to  the 
“  repair  of  highways,”  nor  “with  regard  to  Church-rates, 
nor  “  with  regard  to  the  variety  of  matters  in  which  parishes 
“  interfere,”  do  men  vote  on  the  system,  or  anything  like  the 
system,  which  lie  advocates.  We  observe  that  some  foolish 
and  blunder-headed  persons  have  sought  to  cover  Mr.  Bright  s 
ignorance  by  masking  it  under  their  own  superior  density. 
But  they  have  merely  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  for 
more  persons  than  one  to  be  equally  unintelligent  and  equally 
ill-informed  on  the  matters  which  they  presume  to  handle. 
Mr.  Bright,  at  least,  has  too  much  sense  to  pretend  that 
the  parochial  franchise  which  he  had  taken  as  his  model  was 
the  old  common-law  right  which  existed  before  the  parochial 
suffrage  was,  as  he  correctly  states,  “  established  by  Act  of 
“  Parliament.”  He,  at  least,  does  not  drivel  about  the  “  old 
“  Saxon  tree  of  liberty,”  which  seems  to  be  the  penny-a-line 
version  of  “  scot  and  lot”  voting.  We  are  concerned  with 
the  English  Constitution  in  the  year  1858,  and  not  with  the 
politics  of  the  Heptarchy.  Mr.  Bright  is  not  so  stolid  as  to 
imagine  that  the  show  of  hands,  and  not  the  poll,  is  the  tiue 
test  of  the  limits  of  electoral  right ;  for,  if  so,  as  every  man 
now  votes  at  the  nomination,  ure  may  be  already  said  to 
enjoy  universal  suffrage.  Nor  could  he  be  guilty  of  the 
stupidity  of  supposing  that  an  exceptional  piece  of  legislation 
as  to  Metropolitan  vestries  affected  the  general  principle 
which  has  been  established  throughout  the  country  for  paro¬ 
chial  government.  In  the  recent  Metropolitan  Act,  it  is 
true  that  the  system  of  plurality  of  voting  (which  still  re¬ 
mains  the  general  law  of  parish  government)  has  been 
departed  from ;  but  it  has  only  been  dispensed  with  on  the 
condition  of  imposing  a  high  property  qualification  on  the 
persons  eligible  as  vestrymen — a  limitation  which  we  think 
Mr.  Bright  is  as  little  likely  to  include  in  his  scheme  as 
that  of  the  plurality  of  votes. 

The  member  for  Birmingham  has  a  clearness  of  per¬ 
ception  which  his  apologists  do  not  seem  to  enjoy.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  cover  his  blunders  by  a  further 
exposure  of  his  ignorance — he  meets  the  difficulty,  as 
alone  it  can  be  met,  by  the  unblushing  impudence  which 
is  the  political  capital  of  the  demagogue.  “  I  am  told,”  he 
says,  “  that  I  have  misunderstood  the  franchise  as  it  exists 
“  in  the  parishes  of  England.  I  am  told  that  votes  are  given 
“  in  our  parish  unions  in  proportion  to  the  property  held  by 
“  the  electors.  Some  electors  have  one  vote,  and  some  have 
“  as  many  as  six.”  Mr.  Bright,  by  the  way,  has  not  even 
yet  got  his  lesson  perfect,  for  we  showed  him  last  week  that 
some  have  as  many  as  twelve.  Having,  however,  at  last 
learned  his  error  by  our  assistance,  how  does  he  deal 
with  “  the  experience  of  the  past  in  our  parishes,  on  which 
he  had  only  five  days  before  so  eloquently  enlarged  at 
Edinburgh  1  Why,  he  simply  throws  it  overboard.  How 
does  he  deal  (now  that  he  has  been  taught  what  it  is) 
with  the  franchise  which  he  told  us  at  Manchester  was 
“  adopted  by  Parliament  when  they  came  to  legislate  for  Poor- 
“law  unions”— which,  we  were  emphatically  assured,  is  “a 
“  franchise  with  which  everybody  has  been  contented,  which 
“nobody  has  condemned,  and  which  has  done  no  harm  to  law, 
“  or  order,  or  the  security  of  property  1"  Why,  this  consistent 
and  scrupulous  gentleman,  who  “  does  not  come  to  speak 
“  simply  the  temporary  passion  and  sentiment  of  the  hour 
——who  has  “a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  under  which 
“  every  man  ought  to  speak  who  offers  himself  as  the  ex- 
“  pounder  of  the  opinions  or  the  guide  of  the  deliberations  of 
“  his  countrymen,” — has  the  assurance,  now  that  this  prece¬ 
dent  is  found  not  to  suit  his  purpose,  to  turn  round  upon  the 
franchise  “  with  which  everybody  has  been  contented  and 
“  which  nobody  has  condemned,”  and  says  that  “it  is  not  a  very 
“  pleasant  plan.”  Nay,  so  out  ot  humour  is  he  now  with  the 
system  on  which  he  had  professed  to  model  his  own  scheme, 
and  to  whose  satisfactory  working  he  so  confidently  ap¬ 
pealed,  that  he  affirms  that  the  adoption  of  anything  of  the 
sort  would  be  “  to  cast  the  most  deadly,  unchangeable,  and 
“  ineradicable  insult  upon  the  working  classes  of  this  country. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Having  appealed  to  the  “  experience 
“  of  the  past,”  he  has,  somehow  or  other,  to  get  over  this 
awkward  fact  of  the  system  of  plurality  of  votes  being  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  institutions  of  our  local  government.  While 


he  affirms  that  the  principle  which  he  proposes  has  “  had  the 
“  sanction  of  the  greatest  minds  and  greatest  patriots  of  the 
“  country,' ”  he  has  to  account  for  the  embarrassing  circumstance, 
that  for  the  last  forty  years — not  in  a  single  statute,  but  in  a 
long  and  methodical  course  of  legislation — Parliament  lias 
proceeded  on  a  totally  different  and  opposite  principle,  which 
he  designates  as  “not  a  very  pleasant  plan.”  The  manner  in 
which  he  tries  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  is  what  the  Yankees 
would  call  “  a  caution.”  “  The  defence  and  justification,  of 
“  it  (i.e.,  of  the  plurality  of  votes),  is  that,  as  the  question  is  a 
“  question  of  expenditure  in  the  immediate  locality — the  making 
“  of  roads,  for  instance,  and  a  variety  of  objects  requiring,  to 
“  be  attended  to  by  our  various  local  governments — it  might 
“  possibly  end  in  throwing  an  enormous  inequality  of  expendi- 
“  ture  and  taxation  on  a  particular  firm,  or  a  few  individuals 
“  in  a  particular  parish  or  district .”  Who  is  the  man  that 
says  that  a  rating  franchise,  not  restricted  by  provisions 
giving  a  compensatory  influence  to  property,  “might 
“  possibly  end  in  throwing  an  enormous  inequality  of 
“  taxation  on  a  few  individuals  T'  Who  is  the  man  that 
thus  impeaches  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  the  fairness  of  a 
numerical  majority  l  Who  is  the  man  that  maintains  the 
argument  that,  in  the  administration  of  local  affairs  and  the 
disposal  of  local  funds,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  leave 
property  at  the  mercy  of  numbers  1  Why,  it  is  no  other 
than  John  Bright,  the  champion  of  popular  rights. 
At  Manchester  he  said — “  If  this  franchise  acts  on  the 
“  whole  advantageously  in  the  parish,  it  may  be  trusted  w  ith- 
“  out  danger  in  that  more  important  representation  which 
“concerns  the  Imperial  Legislature.”  But  now  he  says 
Though  you  can’t  trust  the  system  which  I  propose  in  your 
local  government — though  you  cannot,  dare  not,  and  ought 
not  to  leave  your  poor  rates  and  your  highway  rates  at  the 
disposal  of  a  mere  numerical  majority — there  is  no  sort  of 
risk  in  entrusting  to  a  majority  interests  which  they  can 
far  less  understand,  and  a  power  which  they  will  have 
far  more  temptation  to  abuse.  We  are  content  that  Mr. 
Bright’s  character  for  statesmanship  should  be  judged  by 
this  doctrine,  that  the  risks  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
preponderance  of  numbers  over  property  are  less  in  the 
administration  of  the  Empire  than  in  that  ot  the  laiish. 
A  more  perfect  specimen  of  the  logic  and  temper  of.  the 
demagogic  mind  it  would  be  difficult  to  piocuie.  First, 
he  says,  “  I  have  an  admirable  precedent — a  system  which 
“  has  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature  which  has  given 
“satisfaction  to  the  public— which  has  produced  no  mis- 
“  chiefs,  and  which  is  identical  with  that  which  I  pro- 
“  pose.”  Then  he  finds  out  that  his  precedent,  instead  of 
sustaining  his  project,  is  grounded  on  principles  diame¬ 
trically  opposite  to  those  which  he  advocates.  He  gets 
out  of  the  scrape  in  a  way  truly  characteristic.  Well,  what 
does  it  signify  l  It  may  be  that  my  precedent  is  an 
authority  dead  against  my  plan.  The  theory  which  I 
maintained  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  had  been  puoved 
by  experience  to  be  beneficial,  is  precisely  the  opposite  of 
what  I  propose.  But  what  of  that  1  Though  I  lose  my 
analogy,  I  will  keep  my  plan.  If  the  facts  are  against  me, 
tant  pis  pour  les  faits.  “  What  I  am  offering  you,”  lie  says 
in  effect,  “  is  nothing  new,  it  is  just  your  old  parochial  fran- 
“  chise;  there  is  nothing  changed  in  it  except  that  a  man 
“  of  large  property,  instead  of  having  twelve  times  as  many 
“  votes  as  a  man  of  small,  has  just  the  same.  The  diffeience 
“  is  not  worth  mentioning.” 

We  have  selected  these  examples  ot  the  method  in  which 
Mr.  Bright  has  dealt  with  the  two  capital  questions  of 
electoral  districts  and  a  rating  franchise,  in  order  to  give 
our  readers  an  insight  into  the  real  working  of  the  true 
demagogic  mind.  They  will  find,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  its 
chief  characteristics  are  recklessness  of  facts,  disrespect  for 
authority,  insatiableness  of  vituperation,  incapacity  for  logic, 
and  shamelessness  under  detection. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 

rpHE  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  President’s  Message 
1  is  the  almost  unprecedented  absence  of  expressions 
of  hostility  to  England.  Only  one  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  within  the  last  twelvemonth  for  the  orators  and 
journalists  of  the  Union  to  air  their  patriotism  by  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  famous  Pogram  Defiance ,.  and  the  President 
has  some  pretext  for  alleging  that  the  right  of  visit  has  been 
abandoned,  although  in  fact  it  has  only,  in  accordance  wit  1 
former  declarations,  been  disclaimed  as  obviously  untenable. 
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Former  Messages,  after  professing  the  utmost  desire  for 
friendly  relations  with  England,  have  generally  proceeded  to 
lament  some  wanton  encroachment  which  rendered  the  esta¬ 
blishment  ot  harmony  impracticable.  On  the  present  occasion, 
the  usual  preamble  is  only  followed  by  a  reference  to  past 
disputes,  and  by  an  intimation  that  even  theCLAYTON-BuLWER 
negotiation  may  possibly  arrive,  in  course  of  time,  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion.  The  temperate  language  of  the  Message 
justifies  the  foresight  of  the  few  English  observers  who 
desired  two  years  ago  the  success  of  the  older  and  abler 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  A  weak  Government  at 
Washington  invariably  attempts  to  earn  popularity  by  the 
encouragement  of  national  antipathies,  real  and  affected. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  although  he  is  supposed  to  have  no  strong 
prepossessions  in  favour  of  England,  is  the  leader  of  a 
powerful  party,  and  an  experienced  man  of  business, 
and,  above  all,  lie  has  attained  the  summit  of  his 
ambition,  and  is  not  a  candidate  for  re-election.  At 
liberty,  therefore,  to  consult  the  interests  of  his 
country  rather  than  his  own,  the  President  advocates 
peace,  except  in  those  quarters  where  material  rewards 
may  probably  result  from  judicious  agression.  The  greater 
part  of  the  American  Continent  south  of  the  United  States 
receives  sufficient  warnings  of  the  probable  advance  of  mani¬ 
fest  destiny ;  and  Cuba,  although  an  island,  is  reminded  that 
its  proximity  to  the  Mississippi  evidently  marks  it  out  as  a 
natural  appendage  of  the  Union. 

The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  is  perfectly  intelli¬ 
gible,  and  not  perhaps  deserving  of  all  the  blame  which  it 
receives  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  oddity 
of  Presidential  messages  arises  mainly  from  their  inevit¬ 
able  publicity.  A  series  of  despatches  from  Indian  vicc- 
iojs,  or  a  compilation  from  the  archives  of  St.  Petersburg, 
would  probably  display  similar  intimations  of  the  policy  which 
powerful  Governments  adopt  in  relation  to  weak  and  semi- 
civilized  neighbours.  American  statesmen  are  not,  perhaps, 
more  energetic  or  more  ambitious  than  others,  but  they  are 
compelled  at  every  stej)  to  take  all  their  countrymen,  and 
consequently  the  whole  world,  into  their  council.  The 
anarchy  ot  Mexico  would  excuse  an  immediate  intervention 
for  the  suppression  of  an  endless  and  purposeless  civil  war, 
but  the  military  occupation  of  two  of  the  Northern  provinces 
will  be  cheaper  and  more  profitable  than  the  task  of  restoring 
order  in  the  central  portion  of  the  Bepublic.  Another  por¬ 
tion  of  Mexican  territory  is  to  be  seized  as  a  security  for  the 
debt,  and  the  process  of  annexation  in  the  districts  which  are 
occupied  may  be  easily  foretold,  nor  is  there  any  reason  that  it 
should  be  deprecated  by  remote  communities.  The  presence  of 
a  Federal  military  force  will  give  security  to  settlers  from  the 
States,  and  the  immigrants  will  first  declare  their  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Mexico,  and  then  demand  admission  into  the 
Union.  American  patriots  look  with  reasonable  alarm  on 
the  extension  of  their  territory  into  ungenial  climates,  in 
the  midst  of  alien  and  inferior  races.  To  foreigners,  the 
substitution  of  enterprise  and  order  for  Spanish-American 
anarchy  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  indifferent,  and  in 
course  of  time  highly  advantageous.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  sincere  in  his  professions  of  mode¬ 
ration  in  his  transactions  with  Mexico  ;  but  a  rich  country 
in  the  hands  of  an  enervated  population  attracts  a  race  of 
vigorous  adventurers  as  a  vacuum  admits  a  current  of  air. 

With  all  the  Central  American  Republics  the  United 
States  have  a  standing  quarrel,  and  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  stronger  disputant  is  necessarily  always  in  the  wrong. 
No  right  or  pretension  of  Nicaragua  or  New  Granada  is  to 
be  compared  for  a  moment  in  importance  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  free  communications  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  A  hundred  thousand  whites, 
surrounded  by  two  millions  of  half-breeds,  Indians,  and 
negroes,  must  be  content  to  waive  some  of  their  claims 
to  independence  in  consideration  of  a  transit  which 
wiil  incidentally  secure  to  them  the  means  of  wealth 
and  civilization.  The  only  interest  of  European  States  is  to 
secure  to  all  commercial  nations  an  equal  right  to  the  passage 
between  the  oceans  ;  nor  has  England  any  sufficient  reason 
for  maintaining  against  Amei’ica  the  self-denying  stipulations 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  Mr.  Buchanan’s  recom¬ 
mendation  to  Congress,  that  the  President  should  be  autho¬ 
rized  to  protect  the  transit  by  an  armed  force,  will  probably 
lead  to  the  virtual  establishment  of  an  American  Protec¬ 
torate  in  Nicaragua  and  New  Granada;  and  the  English 
Government  would  be  well  advised  in  adapting  its  policy  to 
the  probable  course  of  events.  With  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australia  open  to  colonization  and  to  occasional  conquest, 


England  may  reasonably  relinquish  to  a  kindred  nation  the 
pursuit  of  aggrandizement  in  South  America.  The  task  of 
maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  burdensome 
enough,  without  the  further  enterprise  of  creating  a  non¬ 
existent  equilibrium  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Buchanan’s  repeated  offers  of  purchasing  Cuba  are 
scarcely  consistent  with  diplomatic  courtesy ;  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  scheme  would  probably  render  it  impracticable, 
even  if  it  had  been  in  any  respect  feasible.  When  the  rich 
man  proposes  to  give  a  handsome  price  for  his  neighbour’s 
ewe  lamb,  the  further  progress  of  the  transaction  may  be 
readily  foreseen,  and  Spain  is  considerately  reminded  that 
no  friendly  relations  between  the  Governments  are  possible 
as  long  as  neighbourly  cupidity  is  stimulated  by  the  vicinity 
of  a  valuable  possession  belonging  to  a  non-resident  owner. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  President’s  overtures 
with- international  law  or  with  any  recognised  code  of  ethics, 
but  the  innocent  spectator  may  derive  a  melancholy  pleasure 
from  the  perpetration  of  an  injustice  which  is  likely  to 
redound  considerably  to  his  own  advantage.  Spain  has 
fortunately  no  claim  on  the  assistance  of  England,  and  Mi-. 
Buchanan  truly  asserts  that  the  proposed  annexation  would 
finally  put  an  end  to  the  African  Slave-trade.  It  is  perhaps 
with  a  view  to  the  eventual  support  of  philanthropists  that 
the  Message  throws  cold  water  on  all  projects  for  the  effectual 
visitation  ot  spurious  slavers  under  the  American  flag.  In 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  interrupting  the  trade  will  be 
the  satisfaction  of  discovering  that  it  has  finally  disappeared 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  an  available  market.  The 
ultimate  cause  of  the  traffic  which  imposes  so  heavy  a  task 
upon  the  English  navy  is  to  be  found  in  the  necessities  or 
desires  of  successive  Captain- Generals  of  Cuba.  An  A  mericau 
conquest  or  purchase  of  the  island  would  convert  the  Slave- 
trade  into  piracy,  and  the  Virginian  breeders  would,  in 
defence  of  their  own  monopoly  of  supply,  take  care  that  the 
law  was  rigidly  enforced. 

The  portions  of  the  Message  which  refer  to  domestic  trans¬ 
actions  possess  little  general  interest ;  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  necessities  of  the  revenue  are  to  be  supplied  by  an 
augmentation  of  the  tariff.  As  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Buchanan 
is  a  nominal  advocate  of  Free-trade,  yet  he  proposes  to  obtain 
the  necessary  increase  of  duties  with  a  collateral  view  to 
the  protection  of  native  manufactures.  The  constitutional 
arrangement  which  enables  the  Federal  Government  to  draw 
on  the  States  for  a  quota  of  their  direct  taxes  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  obsolete  in  practice ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  interest 
of  protected  trades  to  encourage  an  extravagant  expenditure, 
which  may  necessitate  an  increase  of  customs  duties  upon 
imports.  The  Government  of  Washington,  with  the  skeleton 
of  an  army  and  the  fraction  of  a  navy,  though  it  is  relieved 
by  the  separate  States  from  all  the  ordinary  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  contrives  to  expend  about  15,000,000^,  or  half  the 
outlay  of  England.  The  national  debt,  although  trifling  in 
amount,  has  increased  within  the  year  no  less  than  forty  per 
cent.;  and  the  President  urges  ujxon  Congress  the  necessity 
of  abstaining  from  farther  loans  for  the  ordinary  conduct  of 
affairs  in  time  of  peace. 

The  Kansas  knot  has  neither  been  cut  nor  untied,  but  the 
difficulty  has  been  set  aside  by  the  simple  process  of  leaving 
it  alone,  after  numerous  failures.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  the  Free-soilers  who  formed  the  real  majority  had 
framed  an  irregular  Topeka  Constitution,  while  the  Missouri 
invaders  had,  in  the  rival  Lecompton  document,  combined  a 
substantially  spurious  proceeding  with  a  careful  observance 
of  technical  forms.  Mr.  Buchanan’s  attempt  to  establish 
the  Lecompton  Constitution  was  defeated  by  the  secession  of 
Mr.  Douglas  from  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  Topeka 
legislation  was  obviously  invalid.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  Congress  authorized  the  Territory  to  proceed  to  a  new 
organization,  on  condition  of  surrendering  certain  extrava¬ 
gant  grants  of  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Union.  The 
Free-soil  representatives  who  were  consequently  elected  have 
refused  to  give  up  the  lands  in  dispute,  and  consequently 
they  have  for  the  present  renounced  the  right  to  enter  the 
Union  as  a  Sovereign  State.  In  the  mean  time,  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  slavery  is  legalized  in  all 
the  Territories,  and  consequently  the  North  aud  South 
are  satisfied  with  a  drawn  battle,  and  the  people  of 
Kansas  will  be  contented  to  wait  for  some  new  change  in 
the  balance  of  parties.  The  elasticity  of  a  society  happily 
exempt  from  centralization  is  the  primary  condition  which 
assures  the  stability  of  the  American  Union.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Mr.  Buchanan  should  congratulate  his 
countrymen  on  their  progress,  and  confidently  anticipate  the 
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unlimited  extension  and  duration  of  their  power.  His 
message  is  not  the  utterance  of  a  declining  Government,  and 
it  is  evidently  addressed  to  a  hopeful,  vigorous,  and  expanding 
nation.  _ 

THE  FINANCES  OF  INDIA. 

WHEN  the  mutiny  shall  have  been  effectually  put  down, 
the  difficulties  of  Indian  government  will  be  only  be¬ 
ginning.  So  long  as  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cosbiandeu-in-Chief,  it  is  easy  to  stave  off  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  many  problems  which  will  have  to  be  solved  if 
we  are  to  prosper  in  ou^  new  lease  of  empire.  The 
very  urgency  of  affairs  during  the  past  year,  and  even  up  to 
the  present  moment,  has  in  some  respects  simplified  the 
task  of  Government.  To  subdue  the  rebels  and  complete 
the  pacification  of  the  country  has  been  a  sufficient  task  to 
demand  all  the  energies  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
it,  and  amidst  the  din  of  war  no  one  expects  the  Indian 
authorities  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  consideration  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  future  years. 

But  this  transition  period  is  drawing,  it  may  be  hoped, 
rapidly  to  a  close,  and  the  great  Indian  question  will  very 
soon  be,  not  how  to  subdue  sepoys  and  recover  military 
possession  of  plains,  and  jungles,  and  forts,  but  how  to  enable 
the  Indian  Exchequer  to  meet  the  demands  which  will  be 
made  upon  it.  The  past  history  of  the  finances  of  India 
may  be  summed  up  in  few  words.  During  the  brief  intervals 
of  peace,  the  revenue  has  of  late  years  been  a  trifle  more 
than  enough  to  cover  the  ordinary  expenditure.  When  war 
came,  as  it  did  almost  every  year,  it  had  to  be  met  by  loans.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  the  land  assessment  cannot  be  materially  raised,  and 
in  one'  at  least  of  the  Presidencies  it  is  already  felt  as  an 
almost  insupportable  burden.  The  opium  monopoly  and  the 
salt  tax — which,  together  with  the  rent  or  tax  on  land  (which¬ 
ever  it  may  be  called),  furnish  almost  the  whole  of  the  revenue 

_ are  so  objectionable  in  character,  that  nothing  but  sheer 

necessity  could  prevent  their  abolition.  It  is  plain,  at  any 
rate,  that  no  important  accession  of  funds  can  be  derived 
from  these  sources.  Heavy  customs  duties  would  be  so  many 
barriers  between  the  natives  and  English  civilization,  and  the 
utmost  amount  which  could  be  realized  from  them  would  be 
quite  insignificant.  Direct  taxation  is  pronounced  by  all 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  native  character  to  be  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  country,  and  so  far  as  the  experiment  has 
been  tried,  it  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  scheme  for  creat¬ 
ing  disaffection  without  affording  any  substantial  aid  to  the 
Exchequer.  The  people  are  neither  rich  enough  nor  suffi¬ 
ciently  well-disposed  to  bear  taxation  in  so  unaccustomed 
and  disagreeable  a  shape.  The  Queen’s  Government  of  India 
will  therefore  begin  with  a  revenue  barely  sufficient  for  the 
administration  of  the  country  on  the  old  scale  of  expenditure, 
and  incapable  of  any  immediate  augmentation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  cost  of  occupying  and  governing  the  country  must 
be  largely  increased.  The  English  force  in  India  is  now 
four  or  five  times  as  strong  as  it  was  before  the  mutiny,  and 
no  one  imagines  that  any  considerable  reduction  will  be  pos¬ 
sible,  at  least  for  many  years.  An  army  of  100,000  men 
cannot  be  paid,  maintained,  and  relieved  from  time  to  time, 
without  a  vast  increase  in  the  military  expenditure  of  the 
State.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  native  soldiers  in  our 
pay  may  possibly  be  lessened  when  once  the  country  has 
settled  down,  but  no  very  material  saving  can  be  looked  for 
under  this  head.  At  this  moment,  indeed,  it  is  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  a  native  force  at  least  as  numerous  and  costly 
as  the  old  Bengal  army  ;  and  even  when  the  crisis  shall  be 
fairly  over,  there  will  be  avast  amount  of  revenue  and  police 
duty,  on  which  the  sepoys  were  formerly  employed,  and  which 
must  still  be  performed  by  natives.  It  seems  idle,  therefore,  to 
expect  that  the  additional  cost  of  so  many  English  regiments 
can  be  balanced  by  any  possible  saving  in  the  expense  of 
native  levies.  There  will,  it  is  true,  be  some  reduction  in 
pensions,  and  some  profit  from  confiscations,  as  the  immediate 
fruits  of  the  rebellion  itself ;  but  these  will  not  go  far  towards 
indemnifying  the  Government  for  the  loss  and  expense  in¬ 
curred  during  the  progress  and  suppression  of  the  mutiny. 

The  first  difficulty,  therefore,  which  will  have  to  be  faced 
will  be  the  certainty  of  a  chronic  deficit  for  several  years. 
If  England  is  to  retain  her  Indian  Empire,  this  deficit  must 
not  be  suffered  to  become  perpetual.  All  nostrums  for 
merely  staving  off  the  evil  day  will  fail  at  last.'  Annual 
loans  to  defray  current  expenses  must  end  in  bankruptcy ; 
and  the  sale  of  lands,  which  the  planter  interest  so  disin¬ 


terestedly  recommends,  would  only  be  another  way  of  living 
upon  capital  instead  of  income.  By  some  means  the  income 
and  the  expenditure  must  be  brought  into  equilibrium,  and 
there  is  but  one  way  of  doing  this  which  has  ever  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  possible.  Happily  that  is  a  method  which  can 
scarcely  fail.  There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  increase 
of  value  which  may  be  given  to  the  soil  by  judicious 
improvements.  The  Government  rent,  though  sometimes 
oppressive  enough,  is  extremely  low,  compared  with  what 
is  paid  in  other  countries ;  and  a  much  lai’ger  amount 
could  be  paid  in  India  with  ease  if  the  productive  power 
of  the  land  were  further  developed  by  irrigation,  and 
the  marketable  value  of  the  crops  increased  by  improved 
means  of  transit.  The  returns  obtained  from  the  irrigation 
works  executed  shortly  before  the  mutiny  were  in  some 
instances  enough  to  repay  the  whole  expense  in  a  very  few 
years;  and  even  in  their  present  unfinished  state,  the  railways 
promise  to  yield  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  Government 
guarantee,  leaving  the  indirect  benefit  to  the  land  as  so 
much  clear  gain.  But  if  Indian  finance  can  only  be  restored 
to  a  sound  condition  by  a  large  preliminary  outlay  on  ma¬ 
terial  improvements,  loans  on  a  considerable  scale  will  be 
required,  perhaps  for  many  years.  There  is  nothing  alarm¬ 
ing  in  this,  provided  the  money  be  really  sunk  in  reproduc¬ 
tive  works  ;  and  indeed  the  only  thing  which  would  justify 
despair  about  the  financial  prospects  of  India  would  be  the 
spectacle  of  a  Government  too  timid  to  act  upon  a  policy  of 
improvement  by  which  alone  India  can  be  made  rich  enough 
to  support  the  inevitable  cost  of  English  occupation.  Loans, 
indeed,  there  must  be  in  any  case  ;  and  the  only  choice  is 
between  borrowing  largely  for  profitable  works,  and  thereby 
growing  ultimately  wealthy,  or  borrowing  in  driblets  to 
eke  out  an  annual  deficit,  and  ending  in  bankruptcy. 
As  yet,  the  amount  of  the  Indian  debt  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  rate  of  interest  a  matter  of  the  most  vital 
importance ;  but  if  large  amounts  are  to  be  raised,  it  may 
become  a  very  serious  question  whether  Indian  rates  should 
be  paid  on  securities  which  ought  to  be  as  good  as  Consols. 
The  policy  at  present  in  favour  is  to  depreciate  Indian  secu¬ 
rities,  to  hamper  them  with  all  sorts  of  inconvenience  to  all 
but  residents  in  India,  and  to  keep  them  out  of  the  London 
market  by  every  possible  device.  It  is  studiously  repeated 
that  if  the  Calcutta  treasury  became  bankrupt,  the  Indian 
debt  would  not  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  and 
many  ingenious  arguments  have  been  used  to  show  that 
Great  Britain  is  neither  legally  nor  morally  bound  to  adopt 
the  liabilities  of  the  defunct  Company.  Even  if  this  were 
true,  it  would  not  make  much  difference.  "W  hether  the  obli¬ 
gation  be  legal  or  moral,  or  merely  politic,  the  result  would 
be  much  the  same;  and  no  one  can  seriously  doubt  that 
England  would,  if  necessary,  provide  for  the  Indian  divi¬ 
dends,  simply  because  it  would  not  pay  to  repudiate  the 
liability  and  take  rank  with  defaulting  States.  Ihe  laige 
investments  which  the  Bank  of  England  has  lately  made  in 
India  bonds  may  be  some  indication  that  these  securities  are 
considered  by  the  best  authorities  to  be  of  a  higher  character 
than  it  is  just  now  the  fashion  to  ascribe  to  them. 

The  real  motive  for  the  disparagement  of  Indian  securi¬ 
ties  is  less  unworthy  than  the  idle  expectation  of  escaping 
ultimate  liability.  It  is  feared  that  it  Indian  investments 
became  popular  in  this  country,  the  amount  held  by  native 
capitalists  would  be  diminished,  and  a  valuable  pledge 
of  fidelity  would  be  lost.  This  view  has  been  consistently  and 
energetically  supported  in  the  money  articles  of  the  Times , 
and  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  advantages  of  binding  the 
natives  to  our  rule  by  the  tie  of  pecuniary  interest  are  too 
obvious  to  be  denied.  But  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  this 
object  by  discouraging  the  investment  of  English  capital  in 
India  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  outlay  which  will  be 
required  to  render  India  a  paying  propei’ty  far  exceeds  any 
sum  that  can  be  raised  from  native  resources,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  loans  or  of  subscriptions  to  guaranteed  companies. 
England  must  provide  the  necessary  means  for  such  purposes, 
as  she  has  already  found  the  whole  capital  for  the  railways  now 
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in  progress.  But  so  long  as  the  native  stake  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  securities  is  not  diminished,  no  mischief  will  be  done 
by  creating  additional  liabilities  in  favour  of  English  capi¬ 
talists.  It  is  true  that  if  the  national  responsibility  for  the 
Indian  debt  were  openly  acknowledged,  and  facilities  for 
transfer  in  England  were  afforded,  the  market  v  alue  of  the 
investment  would  rise,  both  here  and  in  India,  and  Paisee 
capitalists  would  be  forced  to  content  themselves  with  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  they  can  obtain  at  present.  But 
all  experience  shows  that  an  increase  of  price  consequent  on  the 
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improved  character  of  a  security  does  not  tend  to  diminish 
the  demand  for  it,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  improvec. 
value  ot  the  obligations  of  the  Indian  Government  woulc 
diminish  the  amount  of  native  capital  seeking  such  an  invest¬ 
ment.  If  there  were  any  solid  reason  to  believe  that  ample 
funds  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  India  could  be 
obtained  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  alone,  the 
policy  of  excluding  as  much  as  possible  all  other  creditors 
would  be  intelligible.  But  we  take  it  to  be  clear  that  with¬ 
out  English  capital  the  Indian  finances  must  sink  into  hope¬ 
less  embarrassment  j  and  it  this  be  so,  nothing  can  be  more 
suicidal  than  to  increase  by  wilful  impediments  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  procuring  aid  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  By 
obstructing  the  flow  of  British  capital  into  India,  we  slioulc 
not  create  native  resources  to  supply  its  place  ;  and  the  only 
substantial  result  of  such  a  policy  would  be  to  add  materially 
to  the  burdens  of  the  Indian  exchequer  and  the  weight  of 
Indian  taxation,  without  increasing  to  any  appreciable  ex¬ 
tent  the  interest  of  the  natives  in  the  permanence  of  our 
rule. 


MR.  BRIGHT’S  PRETENSIONS. 

AN  illustrated  copy  of  Mr.  Bright’s  speeches  is  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  we  should  think  of  offering  as  a 
Christmas  present.  Anything  breathing  a  spirit  less  in 
harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  “  Peace  on  earth  and  good¬ 
will  towards  men  ”  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  The 
mutual  animosity  of  classes  seems  to  be  his  end,  and  the 
instruments  with  which  he  works  are  misrepresentation, 
exaggeration,  and  untruth.  What  might  have  been  the 
results  produced  by  abilities  so  considerable  as  Mr.  Bright’s, 
employed  so  unscrupulously  for  ends  so  malignant,  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  had  been  more  favourable 
to  the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con¬ 
jecture.  Happily,  the  general  contentment  and  growing 
intelligence  ot  the  people,  together  with  the  real  supremacy 
of  truth,  justice,  and  good  sense  over  public  opinion,  have  so 
far  seasoned  the  popular  mind  that  the  fire-balls  of  Mr. 
Bright  fall  upon  a  material  that  is  not  readily  combustible. 
His  oratorical  rockets  ascend  amidst  the  applause  of  a  gaping 
audience  j  but  when  they  have  fizzed,  and  sparkled,  and  ex¬ 
ploded,  the  stick  comes  down  in  unheeded  obscurity. 
Mr.  Bright  affects  the  career  of  O’Connell,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  is  predestined  to  a  fate  not  altogether 
unlike  that  of  Smith  O’Brien,  and  that  the  Birming¬ 
ham  agitation  may  find  its  close  in  some  political  cab¬ 
bage  garden.  Mr.  Bright  has  expressed  his  regret  that 
obstacles  were  opposed  to  the  free  importation  into  this 
country  of  French  principles  in  the  year  1793.  He  would 
do  better  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  ludicrous  break-down  in  England  of  that  French  propa- 
gandism  which  was  attempted  in  1848.  He  might  then  dis¬ 
cover  the  true  secret  of  the  mortifying  coldness  with  which 
his  inflammatory  speeches  and  impracticable  projects  have 
been  met  by  the  good  sense  and  the  moderation  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people.  So  capital  a  speaker  is  always  sure  of  an  au¬ 
dience.  A  strong,  audacious,  unscrupulous  assertion,  couched 
in  telling  phrases  and  delivered  with  impressive  gestures, 
will  never  fail  to  catch  a  cheer  from  an  ill-informed  and 
unreflecting  public  assembly.  But  when  the  facts  come  to 
be  sifted — when  the  rhetorical  tinsel  is  stripped  off — when 
the  false  reasoning  is  detected — a  sentiment  of  disgust  at 
the  trick  which  has  been  attempted,  and  at  the  dishonesty 
which  has  been  practised,  gains  the  ascendant,  and  the  mo¬ 
mentary  assent  which  has  been  fraudulently  obtained  is  re¬ 
placed  by  universal  disrespect  and  merited  distrust.  Even 
the  Irish  Liberator  found  that,  in  the  long  run,  his  favourite 
prescription  of  “  enormous  lying”  ceased  to  work. 

“  From  this  platform,”  said  Mr.  Bright,  at  Manchester,  I 
“  speak  to  all  my  countrymen.  If  they  think  me  honest, 

“  informed,  capable  upon  this  question,  let  them  lend  me  their 
“  support.”  As  representatives  of  one  fraction  of  that  public 
opinion  to  which  Mr.  Bright  has  appealed,  we  have  considered 
his  claim  with  the  deliberation  due  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
adjuration  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake.  The 
more  fully  he  has  developed  his  policy,  and  the  more  time  we 
have  had  to  reflect  on  the  principles  which  he  has  enunciated 
and  the  arguments  by  which  he  has  sought  to  sustain  them, 
the  less  are  we  able  to  concede  to  him  the  confidence  or  the 
aid  which  he  demands.  He  asks  us  to  support  him  “  if  he 
“  is  honest.”  But  we  cannot  regard  without  suspicion  the 
honesty  of  the  man  who  contradicts  one  day  what  he  has  said 


the  day  before — who  is  wholly  regardless  how  irreconcileable 
his  statements  may  be  so  that  they  serve  to  accumulate 
against  his  adversaries  an  illogical  prejudice.  A  man  who 
is  consistent  with  himself  may  be  altogether  mistaken,  but 
he  who  deals  recklessly  in  contradictory  assertions  can 
hardly  be  honest.  But  then  we  are  to  lend  him  our  aid 
“  he  is  informed.”  Ay,  “if”  indeed.  But  is  he  “in- 
“  formed  1  ’  We  gave  our  readers  last  week  some  materials 
for  judging  of  the  accuracy  and  value  of  Mr.  Bright’s  infor¬ 
mation  with  respect  to  the  fundamental  proposition  of  his 
projected  Bill.  The  revelations  of  the  actual  working  of 
American  institutions  which  have  been  sufficiently  commented 
on  during  the  present  week,  supply  another  test  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  good  sense  of  the  man  who  employs  such  an  argu¬ 
ment  as  this  : — “  Are  we  less  educated,  are  we  less  industrious, 
“  are  we  less  moral,  are  we  less  subject  to  the  law,  are  we  less 
“  disposed  to  submit  to  the  just  requirements  of  Government, 
“  than  the  people  of  the  United  States?  If  we  are  so,  and 
“  if  America  excels  us  in  all  these  particulars,  does  it  not 
“  look  very  likely  that  the  institutions  in  England  are  not 
“  so  good  in  the  training  and  rearing  of  a  nation  as  the  insti- 
“  tions  in  the  United  States  ?”  Indeed,  there  is  no  one  fact 
which  Mr.  Bright  has  adduced,  and  no  one  argument  on 
which  he  has  relied,  which  does  not  alike  demonstrate  that 
upon  this  question  he  does  not  care  to  be  “  honest,”  and  has 
not  even  taken  the  pains  to  be  “  informed.” 

Mr.  Bright  further  claims  to  be  “capable” — capable, 
we  suppose  he  means,  to  forward  the  cause  of  which 
he  has  usurped  the  management.  Let  us  see  how  he  has 
established  this  last  title  by  which  he  demands  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  friends  of  Reform.  Six  weeks  ago  he  broke 
ground  in  the  then  unoccupied  field  of  public  discussion. 
His  position,  his  abilities,  and  his  eloquence  afforded  him 
unequalled  facilities  for  forestalling  all  his  rivals  in  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign.  If  he  had  had  the  sense  to  open  his  views  in 
moderate  language — if  he  had  had  the  wisdom  to  frame  a  scheme 
upon  principles  which  would  have  commanded  the  assent  of  any 
section  of  the  Liberal  party — if  he  had  sought  to  reassure 
rather  than  to  terrify  the  interests  with  which  he  assumed 
to  deal — if  he  had  relied  on  facts  susceptible  of  proof,  and 
on  reasonings  to  which  he  could  have  ventured  to  adhere — we 
do  not  see  what  party  or  what  politician  could  have  shaken 
the  champion  of  a  cause  based  on  just  principles  and  ad  vocated 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  Every  day  would  have  added  to 
the  strength  of  the  army  and  to  the  credit  of  the  chief.  But 
instead  ot  this,  what  do  we  see?  Alarmed  at  his  violence, 
shocked  at  his  injustice,  outraged  by  his  insolence,  amused 
by  his  blunders,  public  opinion  lias  pronounced  with 
unmistakeable  plainness  on  what  the  Daily  News  has 
very  justly  called  “the  chimeras  of  Mr.  Bright.”  The 
enemies  of  Reform  rejoice  that  the  hostile  forces  should 
have  been  confided  to  the  care  of  such  a  general.  The 
Carthaginians  prepared  with  good  heart  for  battle  on  the 
day  when  they  knew  that  it  was  the  turn  of  Varro  to 
command.  The  friends  of  Reform  perceive  with  alarm 
that  their  hopes  are  imperilled  by  the  folly  and  the 
violence  of  the  man  who  puts  himself  forward  as  their 
representative.  They  see  plainly  enough  that  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  identified  with  Mr.  Bright  is  to  court 
disaster.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find  the  intelligent 
portion  of  the  Liberal  press,  with  a  prudent  earnestness, 
disclaiming  the  principles  and  disowning  the  spirit  of  the 
Birmingham  agitator.  No  sensible  man  can  doubt  that  the 
five  speeches  which  Mr.  Bright  has  delivered  in  the  last  six 
weeks  have  done  more  mischief  to  the  cause  of  Reform  than 
all  the  arts  of  its  insidious  enemies  and  all  the  hostility  of  its 
avowed  opponents  could  ever  have  effected.  Under  the 
guidance  of  this  unskilful  seaman,  the  vessel  has  been  taken 
aback,  her  masts  have  gone  by  the  board,  and  she  is  drift¬ 
ing  a  helpless  log  upon  the  waters.  Such  is  the  state  of 
the  good  ship  Reform,  after  six  weeks’  cruize  under  the 
auspnees  of  Captain  Bright.  And  yet  this  is  the  man 
in  whom  we  are  asked  to  have  confidence,  because  he  is 
“  capable.” 

We  accept  the  tests  which  Mr.  Bright  has  offered  of 
the  qualities  which  are  essential  to  a  political  leader  who 
undertakes  to  reform  the  institutions  of  the  country.  It 
is  because  in  each  and  all  of  these  qualifications  he  has 
moved  himself  wanting,  beyond  all  hope  of  amendment, 
that  we  reject  the  pretensions  which  he  has  so  arrogantly 
advanced.  We  decline  to  follow  him  in  the  course  to 
which  he  invites  us,  because  he  is  not  “  honest” — because  he 
is  not  “  informed” — and  because  he  is  not  “  capable.” 
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ROBESPIERRE  AND  THE  TERRORISTS. 

IN  courtesy  to  a  foreigner  whose  opinions  and  publications 
have  been  severely  criticised  in  our  columns,  we  have 
relaxed  in  favour  of  M.  Louis  Blanc  the  rule  by  which  cor¬ 
respondence  is  excluded  from  the  Saturday  Review.  His 
vindication  of  Robespierre  and  of  himself  from  the  charge  ol 
committing  or  of  defending  the  crimes  of  the  Reign  of  1  error 
forms  part  of  a  letter  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  insert  at  length  ;  but  he  will  find  that,  in  our  observations 
on  the  question  in  dispute,  we  have  been  careful  not  to  mis-, 
represent  his  arguments.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  treat 
with  equal  respect  protests  against  the  “  slander  and  pei  se- 
“  cution”  which  have,  it  seems,  been  the  lot  of  revolutionary 
philanthropists  from  the  time  when  the  Christians,  according 
to  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  were  used  as  lamp-posts  in  the 
streets  of  Rome.  Political  confessors,  in  these  degenerate 
days,  ought  really  to  reflect  on  the  diflerence  between  death 
by  torture  and  the  annoyance  of  reading  a  hostile  article  m 
a  public  journal.  Metaphorical  martyrdom  would  never 
have  given  rise  to  the  hagiology  which  secured  the  venera- 
tion  of  mankind  to  the  saints  of  the  primitive  Church 

For  either  they  were  stoned,  or  crucified, 

Or  burnt  with  fire,  or  boiled  in  oil,  or  6awn 
In  twain  beneath  the  ribs. 

Nor  would  their  enthusiastic  devotion  have  been  satisfied  by 
the  consciousness  that  they  were  accused  of  the  burning  ol 
Rome,  or  that  the  morality  of  their  ecclesiastical  assemblies 
was  libelled  by  the  heathen.  Modern  martyrs  complain 
of  oppression  as  soon  as  their  doctrines  are  questioned  by 
any  heretical  opponent.  As  an  exile  from  his  country, 
M.  Louis  Blanc  may  naturally  complain  of  persecution  , 
but  in  England,  where  he  is  exempt  from  personal  ill-treat¬ 
ment,  he  ought  not  to  resent,  as  slander  and  abuse,  the 
criticisms  which  all  revolutionary  doctrines  ostentatiously 
challenge  and  provoke.  It  is  impossible  and  undesirable 
that  political  controversy  should  be  always  conducted  with 
judicial  fulness  of  discrimination  ;  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to 
condense  a  long  course  of  reasoning  into  a  generalizing 
phrase,  as  when  the  presumed  issue  of  an  elaborate  system 
of  socialistic  order  is,  with  full  conviction,  simply  designated 
as  anarchy.  It  would  be  as  calumnious  to  assert  that 
M.  Louis  Blanc  is  a  conscious  promoter  of  injustice  and 
confusion,  as  to  pretend  that  Ptolemy  believed  in  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  returning  to  chaos  when  he  advocated  an  im¬ 
possible  theory  of  the  solar  system  ;  yet  the  displacement 
of  the  true  centre  would  equally  involve  a  collapse  of  society, 
or  of  the  material  universe.  Modern  Socialists  desire,  in 
the  words  of  their  representative,  “  a  more  comprehensive 
“  association  of  human  powers,  a  closer  union  ot  interests 
“  and  minds,  a  ft;eer  development  of  every  man’s  faculties 
“  by  means  of  education,  a  more  equitable  distribution  ot 
“  the  implements  and  fruits  of  labour ;  but  those  who 
believe  that  human  improvement  would  be  rendered  im¬ 
possible  by  the  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  labour  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  arbitrary  rule,  utter  no  calumny  when  they 
express  the  opinion  that  such  an  experiment  can  only  lead 
through  anarchy  into  commonplace  absolutism.  Even  if  the 
conclusion  were  erroneous,  it  would  still  be  an  undeniable 
fact,  that  the  dread  which  is  inspired  by  Socialism  at  present 
leads  Continental  Europe  to  acquiesce  in  despotic  govern¬ 
ment.  A  sixty-years’  reaction  from  the  Reign  of  Terror 
may  serve  as  some  excuse  to  those  believers  in  liberty  who 
consider  that  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  triumph  of 
their  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  Red  Republic. 

The  charge  that  M.  Louis  Blanc  has  made  himself  the 
apologist  of  “  Robespierre  and  his  vile  accomplices'’  is  per¬ 
fectly0  consistent  with  his  own  indignant  remonstrance. 
Complicity  implies  concert  and  joint  action  in  a  criminal 
undertaking,  nor  can  the  mutual  animosity  which  often  pie- 
vails  among  the  partners  in  a  common  crime  extenuate  their 
individual  share  in  the  collective  guilt.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  Robespierre  feared  D anton,  that  he  blamed  the 
cynicism  of  Marat,  that  he  abhorred  Hebert,  CiiAUMErTE, 
Tallien,  and  Collot  d’Herbois  ;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that 
he  presided  over  the  system  of  murderous  injustice  which 
was  scarcely  caricatured  in  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  vilest 
murderer  in  the  gang.  No  period  of  human  history  is  dis¬ 
graced  by  wickedness  so  atrocious  as  that  which  prevailed 
in  France  from  August,  1792,  to  the  revolution  of  Thermidor 
in  the  summer  of  17  94.  and  during  the  whole  interval 
Robespierre  took  a  principal  part  in  the  Government, 
while  after  the  death  of  Danton  he  was  commonly,  and  with 
reason,  regarded  as  Dictator,  The  leader  of  the  Conven¬ 


tion,  the  master  of  the  sovereign  Committee  of  Salut  Public, 
cannot  disclaim  the  responsibility  of  the  murders  which  were 
perpetrated  by  the  Committee  of  Surete  gSnerale,  although 
he  may  have  been  hated  and  envied  by  individual  members 
of  the  body.  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  facility  in  excusing-  the 
perpetrators  of  1-evolutionary  excesses  is  curiously  exemplified 
in  the  latest  volume  of  his  history.  Fouquier-Tinville-- 
perhaps  the  most  wholesale  assassin  since  the  creation  of  the 
world — is  recorded  to  have  relieved  the  distress  of  certain 
prisoners,  to  have  once  declined  an  unjust  prosecution,  and 
even  to  have  said,  in  the  hearing  of  a  tapster’s  daughter,  that 
he  would  rather  be  a  ploughman  than  a  public  accuser.  I  he 

revolutionary  jurymen  who  made  a  respectable  livelihoo  y 
condemning  a  dozen  innocent  men  and  women  to  death  every 
morning  receive  from  the  historian  still  more  liberal  certifi¬ 
cates  of  character.  Prieur,  who  amused  himself  in  Court 
by  drawing  caricatures  of  liis  victims,  asserted,  after  his  own 
condemnation  to  death,  that  “  he  had  judged  according  to  his 
“  own  opinion,  and  that  he  was  responsible  to  no  one. 
Leroy  “  had  judged  on  his  soul  and  conscience.  ‘  bur  la 
“  sensibilite  de  Naulin,  de  Sellier,  de  Maire,  de  Harney, 

«  les  temoignages  abondent.”  Indeed,  Maire  and  Harney 
were  sometimes  known  to  shed  tears  when  they  concurred 
in  the  fatal  verdict ;  and  it  is  only  difficult  to  understand 
why  so  sentimental  a  pair  should  select  for  the  indulgence  of 
their  sympathies  any  particular  murder  m  which  they  were 
eno-ao-ed.  Does  M.  Louis  Blanc  suppose  that  tyrannical 
kings  and  aristocrats  have  never  experienced  nor  affected  an 
amiable  feeling]  An  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Queen,  a  gleam  of  humanity  towards  the  innocent  Dauphin, 
would  have  relieved  with  a  brighter  gleam  the  sulphurous 
darkness  of  the  system  of  Terror.  No  apologist  would  wan¬ 
tonly  identify  himself  and  his  cause  with  the  infamous 
brutalities  of  Hebert  ;  and  the  defence  of  Robespierre  by 
a  Jacobin  of  the  present  day  sufficiently  explains  the  repug¬ 
nance  to  his  doctrines  which  throws  timid  politicians  into 
the  arms  of  despotism.  M.  Louis  Blanc  is  so  far  a  fanatical 
believer  in  the  divine  right  of  the  Republic,  that  he  con¬ 
siders  the  Government  of  1793  to  have  been  justified  in 
punishing  theoretical  disobedience  or  opposition  by  death. 
The  law  which  was  established  in  France  last  spring  against 
suspected  enemies  of  the  Empire  is  a  milder  application  of 
the  same  principle  of  tyranny.  On  the  whole,  however,  M. 
Louis  Blanc’s  defence  of  Robespierre  deserves  more  re¬ 
spect  than  the  rhetorical  eulogy  on  the  same  character  which 
lie  justly  attributes  to  M.  de  Lamartine.  The  History  of 
the  Girondins,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  devoted  to  the 
glorification  of  the  chief  of  the  Jacobins,  expresses  not  so 
much  the  convictions  of  the  author  as  the  sentiments  and 
sympathies  which  supplied  the  most  picturesque  colouring  to 
his  apocryphal  narrative.  A  serious  propagandist  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  a  fine  writer  who  finds  it  convenient  to 
court  popularity,  or  to  amuse  his  readers  by  a  perpetual 

exhibition  of  fireworks.  „  „  o 

It  is  fair  to  admit  that  the  Provisional  Government  of  i84«, 
notwithstanding  the  invitations  of  anarchists  and  the  suspi¬ 
cious  language  of  Ledru  Rollin  and  his  satellites,  showed  no 
disposition  to  revive  the  Jacobinical  system  of  spoliation  ana 
massacre  ;  but  during  the  continuance  of  their  power  Pans 
seemed  always  on  the  eve  of  the  civil  war  winch  broke  out 
with  unparalleled  ferocity  a  few  weeks  after  their  resignation. 
M  Louis  Blanc,  in  one  of  his  writings,  calls  Ins  own  mob- 
demonstration  against  the  flank-companies  of  the  National 
Guard  “  one  of  the  greatest  days  in  history,  and  neither  Pans 
nor  France  could  acquiesce  in  a  system  which  might  at  any 
moment  be  submerged  by  the  tumultuous  anarchy  of  the 
rabble.  Regulated  freedom  implies  the  power  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  enforce  equal  laws,  and  even  to  compel  obedience  to 
questionable  institutions  until  they  are  legally  reformed,  11. 
Louis  Blanc  is  sincere  and  perfectly  consistent  in  his  a 
vocacy  of  order  ;  but  the  agitation  of  his  projects  generates 
imminent  anarchy,  and  the  complete  realization  of  Ids  scheme 
would  involve  the  necessity  of  despotic  power.  The  old 
English  commonplace  of  “  liberty  and  property  contains  the 
truth  which  Socialism  necessarily  discards.  Accumulation 
and  enjoyment  of  wealth  can  only  be  restrained  by  the 
exercise  of  powers  which  are  absolutely  incompatible  with 
the  freedom  of  the  community.  The  convenience  and  expe¬ 
diency  of  a  political  Republic  depend  on  time,  on  place,  and 
on  national  character. 

M.  Louis  Blanc  adopts  the  popular  antithesis  between 
the  love  of  compromise  which  prevails  m  England  and  tie 
“  logical  directness”  of  the  French.  Perhaps  logical  hurry, 
with  habitual  carelessness  in  the  examination  of  the  pie- 
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misses,  would  be  a  more  accurate  description.  If  all  the 

conditions  of  good  government  can  be  .comprehended  at  a 
glance  and  summed  up  in  a  sentence,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  deduce  the  consequences,  in  the  form  either  of  an  Empire 
or  a  Republic,  and  the  smallest  shade  of  difference  in  the 
lust  assumption  will  perfectly  account  for  the  most  opposite 
conclusions.  Englishmen  are  not  necessarily  illogical  because 
they  test  political  deductions  by  practical  results,  well  know¬ 
ing  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  is  worth  all  the  Eights  of  Man. 

It  is  an  irksome  and  ungracious  task  to  dilate  on  the  un¬ 
soundness  of  a  defeated  cause.  The  doctrines  once  proclaimed 
at  the  Luxembourg  are  less  real,  and  therefore  less  obnoxious, 
than  the  bayonets  which  support  the  temporary  omnipotence 
of  theTuileries.  In  these  columns  at  least,  the  degrading  op¬ 
pression  of  the  Empire  has  been  denounced  more  frequently 
and  more  heartily  than  the  Utopian  dreams  of  Socialism. 
The  discussion  of  Robespierre’s  share  in  the  atrocities  of  the 
Revolution  will,  as  an  historical  question,  most  properly  form 
the  subject  of  literary  criticism ;  but  M.  Louis  Blanc  has 
voluntarily  brought  his  own  opinions  and  acts  within  the 
range  of  the  political  controversy  of  the  day.  Sir  Francis 
Head  v  ho  supposes  that  in  the  Provisional  Government 
General  Cavaignac  wa»  President  of  the  Republic — de¬ 
served  a  rebuff  for  his  gratuitous  justification  of  French 
despotism  as  the  necessary  alternative  of  Jacobinical 
violence.  M.  Louis  Blanc,  while  he  exposed  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  the  English  pamphleteer,  naturally  accepted  the 
dilemma  between  Napoleon  and  Robespierre.  It  is  with 
no  ungenerous  feeling  against  an  exiled  enthusiast,  and  from 
no  arbitrary  prejudice  against  Republican  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  advocates  of  constitutional  freedom  protest 
against  the  domination  whether  of  irresponsible  multitudes 
or  of  self-willed  despots.  Since,  after  thirty  years  of  freedom, 
the  Republican  journalists  of  Paris  virtually  condemned 
France  to  an  absolutism  more  complete  than  that  of  the  old 
Bourbon  Monarchy,  it  well  becomes  England  to  take  care 
that  the  constitution  of  six  hundred  years  is  not  destroyed 
by  any  logical  process  which  might  result  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  universal  suffrage. 


JUDGES  AND  JURIES. 

T HE  palladium  of  British  liberty  has  been  exhibiting 
-L  itself  lately  in  a  very  irreverent  manner- in  the  face  of 
hei  Majesty  s  judges.  Lord  Campbell  and  Mr.  Justice 
Cresswell  have  each  had  a  smart  engagement  with  refractory 
jurymen.  In  the  Divorce  Court,  victory  declared  itself  at 
last  in  favour  of  the  Bench;  but  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
after  inflicting  severe  injury  on  the  enemy,  was  compelled  to 
retire,  and  acknowledge  that  the  battle  was  drawn.  The 
passages  of  arms  that  enlivened  these  contests  were  of  a 
decidedly  amusing  character ;  but  persons  who  hold  esta¬ 
blished  institutions  in  respect  may  think  that  such  exhibitions 
do  not  conduce  much  to  the  ends  of  justice  or  the  dignity  of 
the  Bench.  Keats  v.  Keats  and  Montezuma  was  a  suit  by 
a  husband  for  dissolution  of  marriage  on  the  ground  of 
adultery  by  the  wife.  The  facts  were  not  disputed  ;  but  it 
was  urged  as  an  answer  to  the  petition  that  the  husband  had 
condoned  the  oflence  at  an  interview  which  was  brought 
about  during  the  progress  of  the  suit,  when  Mr.  Keats  ex¬ 
pressed  his  hopes  of  a  better  understanding  in  future,  and 
told  his  wife  that  they  must  not  revert  to  the  past.  Sir 
Cresswell  Cresswell  gave  the  jury  a  very  learned  defini¬ 
tion  of  condonation,  and  sent  them  to  their  room  to  deli¬ 
berate.  on  the  question  whether  what  had  passed  in  con¬ 
's  ersation  amounted  to  a  complete  blotting  out  of  the  offence, 
and  disclosed  an  intention  not  merely  to  forgive  the  past 
but  to  restore  the  guilty  wife  to  the  position  which 
she  formerly  occupied.  Presently  the  jury  returned  with 
the  modest  announcement  that  eleven  of  them  agreed 
with  his  Lordship,  but  the  remaining  one  was  not 
disposed  to  accept  the  definition  of  condonation  which  had 
Trei\,delivered  Lorn  the  bench.  After  a  little  altercation, 
Sn  cresswell  Cresswell,  with  contemptuous  irony,  which 
would  have  been  very  happy  if  it  had  not  bei  n  very  unseemly, 
suggested  that  the  jury  should  find  a  special  verdict,  and 
t  iat  the  full  Court. and  the  House  of  Lords  would  then  be 
a  fie  to  give  as  satisfactory  a  judgment  on  the  law  as  the 
gentleman  on  the  jury  who  declined  to  bow  to  the  direction 
of  the  Court.  Ultimately,  however,  the  juryman  gave  in, 
and  surrendered  his  legal  prepossessions  to  the  authority  of 
the  judge  and  the  obligation  of  his  oath. 
iTord  Campbell’s  jury  was  more  intractable.  It  had  a 
difficult  question  to  try.  A  commercial  traveller,  named 
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Smith,  had  been  severely  injured  in  an  accident  which 
occurred  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  in  August  last 
He  had  been  laid  up  for  a  month  at  a  village  inn,  with  con¬ 
cussion  of  the  brain,  and  the  doctors  gave  evidence  that  both 
body  and  mind  had  been  impaired  by  the  shock.  Then  there 
was  the  cost  of  medical  attendance,  so  that  the  lowest 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  damage  must  have  come  to  a 
considerable  sum.  But  the  real  contest  was  whether  the 
Company’s  servants  were  in  fault  at  all.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  accident  was  a  violent  and  sudden  flood,  and  it 
was  not  very  clear  that  any  precautions  which  could  reason¬ 
ably  have  been  expected  would  have  prevented  the  catastrophe. 
This  was  just  . one  of  those  knotty  questions  which  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  juries  because  the  wisest  man  in  the  world  could 
not  come  to  any  satisfactory  decision.  The  jury  solved  it  in 
an  ingenious  manner.  They  seem  to  have  been  hopelessly 
at  issue  among  themselves  whether  to  attribute  the  affair  to 
negligence  or  accident ;  and  so  they  compromised  the  matter 
by  finding  in  efiect  that  the  Company  was  guilty  of  negligence, 
and  that  Mr.  Smith  s  injuries  would  be  fairly  compensated 
by  the  sum  of  one  farthing.  A  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with 
.  t  of  dama0cs  was  accordingly  tendered.  One 

section  of  the  jury,  in  fact,  agreed  to  concur  in  what  they 
considered  a  wrong  verdict  on  the  question  of  negligence,  on 
condition  that  the  remaining  jurymen  should  join  in  what 
the  whole  twelve  knew  to  be  a  wrong  verdict  on  the  question 
of  damages.  Such  a  finding  was  not  only  against  justice 
and  common  sense,  but  it  was,  practically,  no  finding  at  all, 
for  a  new  trial  would  have  been  granted  as  a  matter  of  course! 
So  the  jury  were  duly  locked  up  for  the  night,  without  food 
or  fire,  with  the  exception  of  one  invalid,  whose  doctor  beino- 
called  in  found  it  necessary  to  exhibit  a  dose  of  port  wine 
and  sandwiches.  After  a  twenty-four  hours’  first,  and  a 
lecture  from  Lord  Campbell,  in  which  he  hinted  a  doubt 
whether  he  ought  not  to  carry  them  to  the  next  county  in  a 
cart,  and  finally  shoot  them  into  a  ditch,  according  to  the 
approved  custom  of  early  times,  the  jury  were  sent  home 
without  finding  any  verdict  at  all. 

It  seems  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  determined,  if 
possible,  to  do  something  to  prevent  such  scandals  as  are 
constantly  arising  out  of  jury-trials;  and  he  intimated  his 
intention  to  introduce  a  Bill  enabling  a  verdict  to  be  given 
in  civil  causes  either  by  a  simple  majority  or  by  some  specified 
proportion  of  the  twelve  jurors.  It  is  not  proposed  to  alter 
the  rule  requiring  unanimity  in  criminal  trials;  and  perhaps 
this  is  right.  What  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  in  such  trials 
is  whether  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  is  established  by  evidence 
which  would  leave  no  substantial  doubt  on  the  mind  of  a 
reasonable  man.  No  better  way  of  testing  this  could  be 
devised  than  to  select  a  tolerably  large  number  of  reasonable 
men  as  a  sample  of  the  whole  community,  and  say  that 
unless  every  one  of  them  was  satisfied,  the’  requisite  degree 
of  proof  was  not  attained.  The  only  difficulty  in  putting 
this  method  in  practice  is  that  a  dozen  men  picked  out  by 
chance  or  the  sheriff  are  by  no  means  certain  to  be  reason¬ 
able  beings.  But  this  is  one  of  the  defects  which  are  inherent 
in  all  practical  institutions  ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult 
to  improve  upon  the  machinery  by  which  the  fate  of  criminals 
is  decided. 

But  there  is  no  analogy  between  an  Old  Bailey  trial  and  a 
Nisi  Prius  action.  Is  Mr.  Smith  to  have  his  head  broken 
for  nothing  because  there  is  on  one  man’s  mind  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  whether  the  accident  was  not  unavoidable  1  The 
fair  way  of  deciding  such  a  contest  is  obviously  to  consider 
whether  the  preponderance  of  testimony  is  in  favour  of  one 
or  the  other  view.  If,  on  the  whole,  the  more  probable 
opinion  is  that  the  occurence  was  a  mere  accident,  it  might 
be  right  that  Mr.  Smith  should  suffer  without  redress,  but  if 
there  were  any  reasonably  good  grounds  for  imputing  negli¬ 
gence  to  the  railway  company,  compensation  ought  to  have 
been  given.  It  is  absurd  to  ask  for  certainty  in  such  cases. 

It  may  be  a  sound  maxim  that  it  is  better  that  ten  guilty 
men  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer, 
though  even  this  venerable  dictum  has  been  questioned. 
But  it  is  certainly  not  better  to  wrong  ten  plaintiffs  than  one 
defendant ;  and  without  extending  the  doctrine  as  far  as  this 
it  is  impossible  to  defend  a  system  which  requires  one  party 
to  a  lawsuit  to  convince  twelve  men,  and  is  satisfied  if  the 
other  party  manages  to  win  the  suffrage  of  a  single  one.  Even 
if  juries  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  machines  for  dealing  out 
justice  as  accurately  as  may  be,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that,  on  a  civil  trial,  the  voice  of  a  majority  ought  to  prevail. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  aspect  of  the  institution,  and,  if  it 
were,  it  might  be  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
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object  would  be  better  attained  by  dispensing  with  juries  alto¬ 
gether.  As  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  trial  by  jury  is  the  most  effective  that 
could  be  devised.  It  excludes  corruption  and  intimidation, 
but  then  these  are  not  in  modern  times  the  influences  most 
to  be  feared.  The  jury  system,  on  the  other  hand,  opens 
the  door  to  popular  prejudice,  which  is  often  a  bar  to  the 
administration  of  justice.  Then  you  have  twelve  untrained 
men,  in  place  of  one  or  more  of  the  most  acute  intellects  of  the 
country,  and  after  every  allowance  for  the  professional  warp 
which  a  judge’s  mind  may  sometimes  take,  it  requires  a 
great  amount  of  faith  in  everybody  at  large  to  trust  the 
first  twelve  men  who  may  be  called  into  the  box  in  preference 
to  the  hard-headed  lawyer  on  the  bench.  Is  otwithstanding  all 
this,  we  take  it  to  be  quite  clear  that  juries  are  indispensable, 
and’ chiefly  for  the  sake  of  deciding  questions  which  admit  of 
no  accurate  determination.  For  example,  who  but  a  jury¬ 
man  could  say  how  much  would  compensate  a  man  for 
having  his-  leg  broken,  what  is  the  pecuniary  value  to 
a  widow  of  the  loss  of  her  husband,  or  what  sum  would 
exactly  represent  the  anguish  of  mind  of  an  injured  husband 
or  father.  But  questions  of  this  kind  must  be  answered,  and 
the  only  way  of  doing  so  without  bringing  scandal  on  the 
administration  of  justice  is  to  leave  the  decision  to  a  tribunal 
for  whose  eccentricities  the  law  is  not  responsible.  If  judges 
had  such  duties  cast  upon  them,  they  would  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  be  hopelessly  entangled  in  a  web  of  subtleties  by 
which  they  would  vainly  endeavour  to  work  out  rules  and 
lay  down  precedents  for  measuring  moral  or  physical  suffer¬ 
ing  by  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

To  solve  these  insoluble  problems  is  the  primary  purpose 
for  which  juries  are  required;  and  as  they  would  assess  da¬ 
mages  quite  as  well  if  the  verdict  of  a  majority  were  taken, 
we'see  no  reason  for  delaying  a  change  which  would  certainly 
make  the  twelve  men  in  a  box  less  inefficient  for  the  rest  of 
their  duties.  In  the  case  which  has  suggested  these  remarks, 
if  a  majority  had  been  allowed  to  pronounce  that  the  injuries 
of  the  jdaintiff  were  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  servants,  the  damages  would  certainly  have  been 
assessed  with  at  least  some  attempt  at  fairness  ;  and  though 
it  may  be  vain  to  expect  invariable  wisdom  from  the  jury- 
box,  Lord  Campbell’s  proposed  reform  would  considerably 
diminish  the  frequency  of  the  monstrous  compromises  by 
which  juries  so  often  juggle  with  their  consciences  for  the 
sake  of  escaping  starvation  and  cold. 


THE  TEMPERANCE  PRESS. 

I^HE  history  of  the  Temperance  movement  leads  one  to  suspect 
.  that,  as  matrimony,  according  to  Mrs.  Malaprop,  is  all  the 
better  for  a  little  preliminary  aversion,  so  a  cause,  to  be  really 
prosperous,  may  require  a  certain  amount  of  external  persecution 
and  internal  nonsense.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  the  Tempe¬ 
rance  advocates  have  had  every  sort  of  fair  play.  They  have 
met  with  very  considerable  encouragement  and  sympathy,  and 
"  the  greatest  hardships  they  have  had  to  endure  in  the  way  of 
oppression  have  been  occasional  mild  jokes  about  pumps,  or  im¬ 
putations  of  dropsy  from  the  comic  vocalist  of  some  Haunt  of 
Harmony.  Then,  they  have  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
common*  sense  on  their  side.  Every  one  admits  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  against  intemperance,  and  nothing  whatever  in 
its  favour.  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  it  tends  to  shake 
the  constitution,  interfere  with  the  business  of  life,  and  give 
trouble  in  the  police  courts,  and  none  are  more  ready  to  depose  to 
these  facts  than  those  who  give  way  to  it  most  frequently.  How 
comes  it,  then,  that  with  all  these  advantages,  Teetotalism  is  not 
the  most  powerful  and  popular  movement  of  ancient  or  modern 
times  ?  Teetotallers  will  call  this  begging  the  question.  They  are 
of  opinion  that  their  influence  is  enormous,  and  point  triumph¬ 
antly  to  their  statistics  of  gaol  returns  and  excise  re¬ 
turns,  in  which,  with  a  regularity  leading  one  to  suspect  the 
interference  of  a  natural  law,  every  decrease  of  crime  and 
British  spirits  is  an  actuality,  while  every  increase  is  “  apparent” 
only.  If  we  differ  with  them,  it  is  not  out  of  hostility.  M  e 
have  a  thorough  belief  in  their  honesty  and  in  the  goodness 
of  their  intentions,  and  sincerely  wish  them  a  success  as  great,  or 
greater  than,  that  which  they  lay  claim  to.  But  somehow  these 
figures — these  unimpeachable  calculations  and  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic — do  not  seem  to  carry  conviction  with  them.  No  doubt 
we  are  much  more  temperate  than  we  used  to  be ;  but  how  far  is 
that  owinf  to  the  spread  of  Temperance  principles  ?  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the°classes  least  influenced  by  these  opinions  that  have 
begun  and  gone  farthest  towards  the  abolition  of  drunkenness, 
and  the  improvement  elsewhere  is  not  so  extraordinary  but  that 
it  may  have  been  the  effect  of  example  and  self-interest.  As 
Iona-  as  my  lord  was  a  steady  four-bottle  man,  requiring  a 
special  attendant  to  get  him  to  bed  at  three  every  morning,  he 
could  not.  in  decency  feel  aggrieved  if  his  greengrocer  was  habi¬ 
tually  fuddled  overnight,  or  the  milkman  subject  to  fits  of  alco¬ 


holic  apoplexy  on  the  door-step.  But  let  his  lordship  s  daily 
allowance  be  reduced  to  a  modest  pint,  and  in  all  probability  it 
will  be  found  that  his  compassion  for  such  failings  has  diminished 
in  the  like  ratio.  It  is  in  the  regions  remote  from  th:s 
sort  of  influence  that  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors 
still  flourishes  with  anything  like  its  pristine  vigour.  Those 
into  whose  worldly  calculations  considerations  of  character 
need  not  enter,  who  are  not  forced  to  take  thought  for  ap¬ 
pearances  in  order  to  keep  their  customers  or  their  employers 
—the  third-rate  mechanic— he  who  comes  under  that  inde¬ 
finite  but  suggestive  designation,  “  the  small  tradesman 
— the  working-man — not,  of  course,  the  Sociologist  s  fancy 
working  man,  belectured  by  lords  and  petted  by  M.P.  s, 
anxious  to  improve  himself  on  Newton’s  Princijpia,  and  to 
that  end  a  member  of  an  Institute  where  he  is  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  of  the  “Penny  Brutus,”  but  the  working  man 
of  commerce,  as  he  would  be  called  in  the  language  of  the  Phar¬ 
macopoeia— these  are  the  people  who  now-a-days  chiefly  exercise 
that  privilege  of  getting  drunk  which  our  grandfathers  liberally 
extended  to  all  classes.  The  field  for  the  operations  of  the 
Temperance  reformers  is  in  reality,  therefore,  much  narrower 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  Instead  of  having  a  whole  nation  of 
topers  to  subdue,  as  they  persuade  themselves,  and  wish  to  per¬ 
suade  us,  they  have  little  more  than  a  tribe  to  contend  with, 
while  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  is,  if  not  friendly,  at  least 
neutral.  Nevertheless,  in  recounting  their  achievements  they 
invariably  speak  as  if  tlie  whole  world  ^as  against  them. 
one  likes  to  be  crowed  over  as  beaten  when  he  is  not  conscious  of 
having  been  fighting,  and  perhaps  it  is  this  feeling  that  makes  us 
sceptical  with  regard  to  Teetotal  triumphs.  Leagues  and  Alli¬ 
ances,  Bands  of  Hope,  and  orations  of  J.  B.  Gough  undoubtedly 
argue  a  certain  amount  of  bustle  and  activity  in  the  I  emperance 
camp  ;  but  the  enemy  does  not  seem  to  mind  them  much,  and 
holds  out  tolerably  stoutly  in  spite  of  a  breach  which,  to  our 
limited  vision,  looks  more  like  the  effect  of  time  than  of  the  total- 

abstinence  battery.  , 

We  have  already  suggested  one  way  of  accounting  tor  the 
oartial  nature  of  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  this 
movement.  Xliere  is,  unfortunately,  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  the  intrinsic  goodness  and  rationality  of  a  cause  do  not 
weigh  much  with  the  multitude  ;  and,  considering  the  character 
of  The  people  with  whom  the  advocates  of  Temperance  have 
chiefly  to  do,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  an  abstaining  Joanna 
Soutkcote,  or  a  Joe  Smith  preaching  a  Aew  Jerusalem  on 
llechabite  principles,  would  be  listened  to  by  many  a  man  who 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  Dr.  Lees  and  Mr.  Gough,  argue  they  never  so 
wisely.  But  a  slight  examination  of  the  Temperance  literature 
leads  us  to  suspect  a  more  likely  source  of  weakness.  Many  of 
our  readers,  no  doubt,  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
distinct  literature  devoted  to  the  suppression  of  drunkenness  ;  for 
the  Teetotal  press  is  not  obtrusive.  Its  publications  are  never  to 
be  met  with  on  the  counter  of  the  fashionable  bookseller,  and 
but  very  seldom  in  the  office  of  the  news-agent,  or  in  the  window 
of  the  literature  and  lollipop  dealer  of  the  back  street.  Isow 
and  then,  to  be  sure,  a  self-confident  little  brochure — generally 
either  a  smart  tale  or  a  lively  essay  upon  the  Licensed  Victuallers 
—will  try  to  give  itself  the  air  of  a  book  of  the  world,  and  perhaps 
elbow  itself  in  among  the  literary  advertisements  in  the  Times, 
looking  about  as  much  at  its  ease  there  as  a  British  Christian  in 
the  Crush-room  at  the  Opera.  But,  in  general,  these  produc¬ 
tions  seem  to  shun  rather  than  seek  the  patronage  of  a  public 
which  is  still  tolerant  of  alcohol,  and  address  themselves  solely  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  view  that  abomination  in  its  proper  light. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Temperance  litera¬ 
ture  is  therefore  insignificant  as  regards  bulk  or  circulation. 
In  the  periodical  department  it  is  represented  by  two  quarterly 
reviews,  and  four  weekly,  and  about  ten  montnly  papers,  two  or 
three  of  which  cost  a  halfpenny,  the  rest  a  penny.  Of  its  rich¬ 
ness  in  non-periodical  works  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  an 
idea  without  giving  a  catalogue.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  contains 
instances  of  every  species  of  composition,  from  the  sermon  to 
the  comic  song.  We  can  even  detect  a  rudimentary  drama  in 
the  existence  of  certain  Moralities,  called  “  recitations,  intended 
for  representation  at  Band-of-Hope  tea-meetings,  and  other  fes¬ 
tivities  ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  infancy  of  our  own 
stage  was  marked  by  productions  somewhat  similar,  we  can  see 
no  reason  whv  there  should  not  be  in  time  a  “  W  iue-and-Spirit 
Merchant  of  Venice,”  or  a  Hamlet  whose  eccentricities  are  due 
to  delirium  tremens.  In  fact,  we  find  that  there  is  provision 
made  for  the  teetotal  mind  in  all  its  phases  ;  and  if,  from  a  ge¬ 
neral  survey,  we  proceed  to  a  more  minute  examination,  fresh  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  complete  organization  become  manifest.  W  ith  feelings 
somewhat  akin  to  those  of  our  countrymen  who  the  other  day  stum¬ 
bled  upon  a  well-developed  empire  in  Japan — or,  to  take  a  more 
congenial  simile,  with  something  like  the  sensation  produced  by 
seeing  a  drop  of  water  magnified  at  the  Polytechnic — we  per¬ 
ceive,  when  admitted  within  the  precincts  of  Temperance  lite¬ 
rature,  that  there  is  yet  a  world  of  which  we  had  no  conception. 
It  is  a  world  of  mild  separatists,  who  are  in  this  outer  alcoholic 
world,  but  are  not  of  it— having  ideas,  institutions,  politics,  and 
boot  and  shoemakers  peculiar  to  themselves.  Born  within  this 
world,  you  need  never  travel  out  of  it.  It  contains,  as  would 
appear  by  advertisements  in  the  columns  of  its  journals,  all  that 
you  require  on  your  journey  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  At 
your  entrance  you  will  find  “  Mrs.  Montier,  monthly  nurse,” 
I  ready  to  receive  you ;  and,  as  she  professes  to  be  “  fourteen 
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years  a  teetotaller,”  you  incur  no  risk  of  gin  surreptitiously 
administered  to  still  the  outcries  of  your  abstaining  infancy. 
In  after  years  you  can  be  “  prepared  for  any  mercantile  or  pro¬ 
fessional  position,”  or  secure  instruction  in  “music,  drawing,  and 
the  rudiments  of  faith”  at  academies  “conducted  on  Tem- 
peianec  principles,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  are  less  rigidly 
enforced  than  they  were  at  Dotheboy’s  Hall.  Still  later,  at  that 
period  when,  as  the  poet  observes — 

Attention  to  dress, 

And  well-fitting  garments,  refinement  express— 

you  can  patronize  Mr.  Fusedale,  “fashionable  and  economic 
tailor,  ^  ho  ••  calls  the  attention  of  his  Temperance  and  Alliance 
friends  to  his  unrivalled  14s.  and  16s.  trousers.”  And  Mr.  “Scard, 
bootmaker  to  the  League,  Alliance,  Maine  Law,  and  Temperance 
Reformers  in  general,  who  solicits  the  patronage  of  his  teetotal 
brethren,”  will  supply  his  brother  with  a  boot  made  on  such 
extra  teetotal  principles  that  it  will  not  let  in  even  water. 
When  about  to  marry,  you  may  buy  a  set  of  “  Temperance  and 
Alliance  china  and  earthenware,  with  beautiful  Parian  busts  of 
Dr.  Lees  and  Neil  Dow.”  Aou  can  also  buy — whether  you  can 
di ink  it  or  not  is  another  matter — “Temperance  champagne,  un¬ 
fermented  and  entirely  free  from  spirit.”  You  can  be  tem¬ 
perately  insured  in^  an  office  where  you  will  be  “kept  in  a 
distinct  section.  lor  your  entertainment  there  are  numbers  of 
festivals,  lectures,  meetings,  and  even  tea-parties,  at  which  “  the 
wives  of  one  hundred  reformed  drunkards”  will  present  an 
address  to  somebody  ;  and  some  of  the  reformed  drunkards 
themselves  will  be  on  view.  If  you  start  on  a  tour  you  will 
find  a  Temperance  hotel  ready  for  you  in  almost  every  town ; 
and  if  you  should  become  a  lunatic  (which  is  the  teetotal  for 
taking  to  drink)  there  is  a  “  private  establishment  for  the  cure 
of  intemperate  habits.”  If  that  fails,  you  can  seek  a  temperate 
grave  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Townley,  funeral-furnisher,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  describes  himself — as  if  he  were  to  be  found  by  an 
equation  “established  thirty-five  years,  twenty-four  years  un¬ 
dertaker  to  the  police,  and  twenty  years  a  teetotaller.”  The 
answer  is  obviously  X  of  the  above-named  force. 

Such  is  the  charming  view  which  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  lemperance  press  give  us— a  little  islet  of  primitive  purity 
combined  with  civilized  comfort,  amid  the  guzzling,  swilling 
ocean  of  unreformed  humanity.  If,  however,  we  investigate 
the  constitution  of  this  compact  paradise  a  little  more  closely, 
we  observe  that  its  inhabitants  arc  not  a  whit  more  free  from 
the  operation  of  party  spirit  than  other  mortals ;  but  so  far 
from  deploring  this  fact,  we  should  rather  rejoice  in  it  as  a  link 
which  binds  them  to  the  rest  of  their  species.  It  is  the  one 
touch  ot  nature  which  makes  them  our  kin  in  spite  of  teetotal 
differences.  As  our  outer  world  has  its  Whigs  and  Tories,  Hh>h 
Churchmen  and  Low  Churchmen,  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  so 
leetotalia  has  its  two  great  factions— the  Moral  Suasionists 
and  the  Legal  Suppressionists  —  the  former  being  banded 
together  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  National  Temperance 
League,  the  latter  as  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  The 
difference  between  the  creeds  of  these  two  parties  was  brought 
out  by  a  recent  case  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  which  may  °be 
remembered  by  the  readers  of  the  law  reports.  The  Alliance 
believes  that  the  work  of  national  reformation  is  to  be  effected 
by  an  enactment  similar  in  operation  to  the  Maine  Law,  while 
the  League  pins  its  faith  on  the  efficacy  of  persuasion  and 
precept.  Each,  it  appears,  makes  use  of  certain  specially  retained 
apostles,  among  whom  Mr.  J.  B.  Gough  is  remarkable  as  an 
expounder  of  the  principles  of  the  M.  8.  party,  and  Dr.  Lees  as 
an  unshrinking  advocate  of  the  sterner  L.  8.  doctrines.  Mr. 
Gough  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  ventured  a  statement  that 
the  Maine  Law  was  a  “  dead  letter,”  to  which  Dr.  Lees  pleaded 
what  may  be  termed  the  general  issue  in  the  uncivil  courts — 
“you’re  another ’’—accusing  Mr.  Gough  of  having  been  “help- 
lessly  and  narcotically  intoxicated.”  There  was  nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  support  the  charge,  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  Mr.  Gough 
having  been  once  sick,  and,  as  was  pithily  remarked  by  one  ^of 
the  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  if  that  was  a  proof,  the  whale 
that  swallowed  Jonah  was  narcotically  intoxicated  when  it  threw 
up  the  prophet.  So  far,  therefore,  the  victory  rests  with  the 
League,  and  though  we  congratulate  that  body,  we  must  say  we 
feel  a  deep  sympathy  for  X)r.  Lees.  For  many  years  he  has 
served  the  cause  with  tongue  and  pen.  He  never  broke  his 
pledge  and  relapsed  into  intemperance.  And  yet  a  fluent 
gentleman,  who  in  his  autobiography  confesses  to  have  so 
transgressed,  comes  over  from  America  and  forthwith,  if 
the  fatted  calf  is  not  actually  killed  for  him,  receives  for 
his  orations  the  equivalent  of  a  provoking  quantity  of  veal. 
Confessing,  as  we  do,  that  this  is  hard  upon  Dr.  Lees,  we  admit 
that  it  is  also  highly  characteristic  of  the  movement  in 
which  lie  is  a  leader.  Not  only  is  there  more  joy  over  one 
drunkard  who  reforms  than  over  ninety-nine  persons  who  have 
no  occasion  to  take  the  pledge,  but  those  ninety-nine  are  regarded 
with  the  utmost  acrimony,  as  so  many  contradictions  to  the  tee¬ 
total  axiom  that  there  is  no  safety  in  moderation. 

Squabble  between  themselves  as  they  may,  the  League  and  the 
Alliance,  we  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  on  this  point,  and  are  agreed  in  their  hatred  of  those 
who  have  sufficiently  good  taste  and  strong  will  to  drink  without 
making  beasts  of  themselves.  This  is  a  feature  common  to 
the  literature  of  the  two  factions,  however  great  may  be 
their  difference  in  other  respects.  As  might  be  expected,  the 


Alliance  literature  is  of  the  severe  order,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  dissertations  upon  such  questions  as  “  Does  alcohol  make 
the  body  warmer?”  “Were  the  wines  used  at  the  marriage 
at  Cana  alcoholic?”  and  of  replies  to  various  opponents, 
real  or  imaginary.  That  of  the  League,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  not  wanting  in  seasonable  gravity,  is  on  the  whole 
sprightly,  and  by  its  means  we  get  a  view  of  the  poetic  and  ima¬ 
ginative  side  of  the  teetotal  mind.  Hypercriticism  may  charge 
the  water-poets  with  want  of  originality,  but  candour  will  admit 
the  ingenuity  displayed  by  them  in  adapting  our  sensual  poetry 
to  the  requirements  of  their  audience.  For  instance,  where  wo 
!'  Halt  for  the  waggon,”  they  “Throw  down  the  bottle;”  and 
instead  of  sounding  the  timbrel  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Lord 
Byron,  their  proposition  is  to  “  Blow  the  trumpet  o’er  island  and 
sea  ;  teetotallers  triumph,  their  banners  float  free.”  A  vigorous 
ofl-shoot  fromBie  stem  of  the  “  Ivy  green”  appears  in  the  “  Tem- 
peiauce  tree  ;  and  in  “  Let  drinking  customs  be  forgot,  and  never 
brought  to  mind,  we  have  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  purged  of  its 
unw  holesome  conviviality.  The  prose,  however,  is  thoroughly  ori¬ 
ginal.  The  form  it  generally  takes  is  that  of  a  tale  showing  the 
theory  of  life  held  by  the  three  Jolly  Postboys,  of  songful  memory, 
to  be  wholly  false,  and  that  in  fact  there  is  no  such  distinction  as 
that  pointed  out  by  those  professors  of  social  science  between  the 
man  who  drinks  and  goes  to  bed  sober,  and  him  who  retires  to  rest 
in  a  mellow  condition — both  being  involved  in  a  common  perdi¬ 
tion.  The  moral  of  course  is,  that  self-control  is  a  delusion, 
and  that  the  total  abstainer  alone  “  lives  as  he  ought  to  do.” 
There  is,  of  course,  considerable  variety  in  the  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment.  A  story  with  the  telling  title  of  The  Painted  Corpse; 
or,  The  Rum-seller's  Doom,  concludes  thus : — “  His  struggles 
grow  weaker — the  death-rattle  is  in  his  throat.  His  face  is  con¬ 
torted  in  misery ;  his  limbs  are  bent  rigidly,  as  if  in  a  spasm  ; 
a  murmur  shakes  the  insensate  body,  and  Appleby  is  no  more. 
Death  and  hell  have  claimed  their  victim  !”  This  is  an  instance 
ot  the  impressive  and  awakening  style.  A  milder  species  of 
composition  is  employed  in  narrating  the  reformation  of  a 
drunkard,  and  to  show  the  effect  of  the  operation,  portraits  of 
the  subject  are  sometimes  added— like  the  specimens  of  band- 
writing  belore  and  after  six  lessons  in  Professor  Downstroke’s 
system.  Occasionally,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  we  meet  with  a 
really  readable  and  well-written  tale.  The  Struggles  of  a  Village 
Lad  is  one  of  this  sort.  The  hero  starts  with  abstinence  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  founds  a  Band  of  Hope,  and  from  “  bird-tenting”  works 
himself  into  a  grammar-school,  into  Cambridge,  and  finallyinto  the 
rectory  of  his  native  village.  It  is  true  such  cases  are  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  but  at  any  rate  the  story  is  told  naturally  and  pleasantly,  and 
is  free  from  the  intolerance  so  common  in  the  class  of  works  to 
which  it  belongs. 

To  the  success  of  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew’s  London  Labour 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the*  rise  of  another  branch  of 
Temperance  literature,  which  professes  to  expose  and  describe 
the  various  phases  of  vice  and  misery  observable  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  Kingdom.  The  writers  may  be  as  well-inten¬ 
tioned  as  the  gentleman  above  named,  but  they  have  none  of 
his  power  of  observation,  and  reveal  nothing  but  facts  which 
aic  patent  to  everybody.  What  is  the  use  of  describing  the 
interior  of  a  gin-palace  or  a  casino,  as  if  such  things  w  ere  only 
recent  discoveries?  The  thing  has  been  already  done,  usqxie 
ad  -nauseam ,  and  we  cannot  conceive  what  is  gained  by  going 
over  the  ground  again,  unless  with  the  view  of  suggesting  some 
remedy,  w  hich  it  never  enters  the  heads  of  these  reformers  to  do. 
In  Mr.  J.  Ewing  liitchie’s  Night-Side  of  London — the  mostpreten- 
tious  work  of  this  sort — we  have  failed  to  discover  anything  but 
abortive  efforts  at  fine  writing,  and  dreary  platitudes  about  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  things  of  which  nobody  now-a-days  needs  to  be  told. 
This  might  be  pardoned,  for  we  do  not  expect  much  from  such  a 
quarter ;  but  there  is  a  wrongheadedness  about  Mr.  Kitcliie’s 
reflections  which  deserves  remark.  When  he  falls  foul  of  the 
casinos,  and  what  he  calls  the  “  cafe  chansante,”  and  our  “  Jardin 
Mobile”— Cremorne— what  is  it  that  he  wants  ?  Does  he  wish 
to  return  to  the  state  of  things  belonging  to  a  period  which  he 
alludes  to  as  “  Consule  Plancio,  as  Mr.  Thackeray  would  write,” 
when  Paterfamilias  could  not  take  his  daughters  to  see  one  of 
Colman’s  plays  without  confronting  them  with  the  raddled 
Phrynes  who  used  to  throng  the  boxes  and  lobbies  for  want  of 
some  other  place  of  exhibition  ?  Would  he  propose  a  repetition 
of  that  experiment  which  succeeded  so  well  recently,  when  the 
closing  of  one  haunt  of  gaiety  resulted  in  the  opening  of 
four  others  in  the  neighbourhood?  Is  it  not  better  to  have  a 
Cave  of  Harmony,  under  the  decorous  rule  of  a  pure-minded 
Mr.  Green  than  a  secret  Back  Kitchen,  where  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration  may  fuddle  itself  to  improper  music  ?  If  Mr.  Kitchie 
were  the  philosopher  he  pretends  to  be,  he  would  see  that  such 
establishments,  openly  conducted  and  frequented,  as  he  laments 
they  are,  encourage  vice  much  less  than  the  corresponding  insti¬ 
tutions  of  former  times,  or  than  those  which  would  be  sure  to 
spring  up  on  their  abolition.  Those  who  mean  to  go  astray  will 
contrive  to  do  so  in  any  case,  and  at  the  places  mentioned  they  are 
at  least  obliged  to  conform  to  decency,  which,  if  not  all  that  is  de¬ 
sirable,  is  at  any  rate  something  gained.  Of  course,  according  to 
.Mi .  Kitchie,  drink  is  the  attraction.  Drink,  with  the  Temperance 
reformers  in  general,  occupies  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the 
lodging-house  act.  It  is  known  to  be  capable  of  mischief,  and 
cannot  defend  itself— therefore,  it  may  safely  be  charged  with 
being  the  root  of  every  evil  from  profligacy  to  poverty.  In  most 
cases,  however,  it  seems  much  more  like  an  effect  than  a  cause. 
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For  one  man  who  is  a  pauper  or  a  ne’er-do-weel  because  he 
tipples,  there  are  nine  who  tipple  because  their  money  or  their 
morals  are  iu  a  shaky  condition.  The  teetotal  reasoning,  if  fol¬ 
lowed  up,  would  remove  this  excess  from  the  category  of  excesses 
in  general,  by  shifting  the  responsibility  from  the  transgressor 
to  those  who  permit  him  to  transgress — from  the  drunkard  to 
society  which  will  not  interfere  to  keep  him  sober.  Our 
readers  may  remember  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  not 
long  ago  fell  over  some  rocks  at  Clifton,  and  was  killed.  On 
the  inquest  it  appeared  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
wilfully  running  into  danger,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
warned,  she  deliberately  placed  herself  in  a  position  still 
more  dangerous  than  her  former  one.  A  juror  suggested 
that  a  fence  should  be  put  up  where  the  accident  occurred  ;  to 
which  it  was  very  properly  observed,  that  there  was  no  danger 
except  to  such  persons,  and  that  no  amount  of  fences  would  ever 
prevent  them  from  risking  their  lives.  The  teetotal  party  is 
much  of  the  same  mind  with  that  humane  juror.  It  calls  upon 
society  to  interpose  a  fence  between  the  drunkard  and  the  abyss 
of  intoxication.  In  the  first  place,  the  attempt  would  be  useless. 
He  would  slip  through  the  railing,  or  climb  the  wall,  or  go  round 
rather  than  be  balked ;  but  even  if  it  were  not  so,  why  should 
we  be  called  upon  to  compel  him  to  take  care  of  himself  ?  It 
may  seem  unfeeling,  when  the  protection  of  a  fellow-creature  is 
in  question,  to  object  to  the  disfigurement  of  a  landscape,  or  the 
giving  up  of  a  luxury — (though,  after  all,  are  wine,  beer,  and 
spirits,  merely  luxuries,  and  who  are  the  teetotallers,  that  they 
should  draw  the  line  P)  But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  question  is, 
whether  the  many  are  bound  to  practise  self-denial  because  the 
few  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  avoid  excess.  The  Temperance 
reformers  are  on  the  affirmative  side,  and  would  enforce  the 
obligation — the  Alliance  by  law — the  League,  by  maintaining 
that  nothing  short  of  total  abstinence  is  Temperance.  Here  is 
the  chief  source  of  their  weakness.  Setting  up  such  a  standar  d, 
and  acting  as  they  do  on  the  principle  that  all  who  are  not  for 
them  are  against  them,  they  shut  themselves  out  from  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  bulk  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  who  are 
just  as  great  admirers  of  true  Temperance  as  any  teetotaller  in 
the  world.  _ 

SENTIMENTALISM. 

THEBE  is  plenty  of  poetry  iu  the  shop  windows  at  Christmas 
time,  and  indeed  throughout  the  year,  to  make  it  a  plausible 
theory  that  the  English  are  a  very  poetical  people.  There  are 
hundreds  of  prints  and  coloured  illustrations  purporting  to  convey, 
under  different  forms  and  through  different  symbols,  how  all 
hearts  are  bound  together  at  Christmas,  how  lavish  is  the  perio¬ 
dical  hospitality,  how  sweet  are  the  thoughts  which  the  holl) 
and  mistletoe  awaken.  A  month  later,  and  the  window's  are  full 
of  Cupids,  and  hearts,  and  true-lovers’  knots,  and  a  thousand  poets 
use  as  many  modes  to  assure  true  Valentines  that  they  will  love 
them  “then  as  now.”  All  this  very  properly  excites  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  a  cynical  and  philosophical  observer.  It  is  mere 
vulgar  sentimentalism.  The  Christmas  of  the  illustrated  papers 
exists  only  in  the  fancy  of  the  ingenious  designers  who  know 
exactly  bow  the  Queen,  looks  at  a  Highland  shearing,  and 
can  depict,  from  personal  experience,  the  effect  of  a  ship 
sinking  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  with  every  soul  on 
board,  the  artist  included.  In  traditionary  Christmas  stories 
and  poems  there  is  always  a  crisp  frost,  and  snow  hanging 
from  trees  in  picturesque  wreaths.  An  ox  is  roasted  whole,  and 
a  plum-pudding,  the  size  of  a  high-priced  globe,  is  brought  in, 
radiant  with  the  flames  of  a  gallon  of  brandy.  In  real  life, 
Christmas-day  is,  nine  years  out  of  ten,  a  moist,  mild  day,  when 
everything  looks  particularly  green,  sodden,  and  sticky.  People 
limit  their  beef  by  their  reasonable  appetites,  and  find  that  no 
illusion  will  persuade  the  digestion  to  work  off  more  plum- 
puading  on  Christmas-day  than  on  other  days.  V  hat,  again, 
can  be  more  foolish  than  Valentines  P  The  feelings  of  the 
English  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
must  be  marvellously  conventional  if  the  sexes  can  find  no  better 
way  to  convey  the  notion  of  reciprocal  affection  than  by 
exchanging  representations  of  a  fat  little  Pagan  deity,  discharg¬ 
ing  a  gilt  arrow  from  a  blue  bow  into  a  bleeding  heart.  I  he 
whole  thing  is,  cynically  speaking,  a  mere  sham,  without  poetry, 
or  a  grain  of  anything  poetical  belonging  to  it. 

But  this  vulgar  sentimentalism  may  at  least  plead  that,  if  rt  is  vul¬ 
gar  in  one  sense,  it  is  also  vulgar  in  another.  If  it  is  despised  and 
avoided  by  all  persons  of  taste  and  education,  it  is  welcomed  and 
made  abundant  use  of  by  some  millions  of  people.  To  them  it 
seems  poetical.  The  illusion  is  almost  as  good  as  a  reality.  The 
actual  Christmas  dinner  seems  much  more  savoury,  rich,  and  varied 
when  it  is  flavoured  with  the  thought  that  it  is  part  of  a  great 
process  by  which  Old  AV rnter,  with  his  icicles  and  snow-wreaths, 
is  invited  to  take  his  place  in  the  year,  and,  above  all,  that  there 
is  something  peculiarly  merry,  jovial,  and  smacking  of  ancestral 
England  in  the  affair.  It  is  a  great  gain  to  a  Cockney,  who  goes 
by  a  suburban  pond  on  a  Christmas  afternoon,  that  he  should 
have  a  confused  idea  that  on  a  pond  like  that  Mr.  Pickwick  is 
somewhere  sliding,  and  Sam  Weller  urging  him  to  “keep the 
pot  biling.”  Nor  is  a  stratum  of  real  romance  wanting  in  the 
Valentine  designs  and  literature.  The  lover  who  sends  a  Cupid 
means  to  hint  that  love  throws  a  little  poetry  over  his  life. 
He  knows  that  a  fat  baby  with  wings  is  a  symbol  of  the 
tender  passion,  as  he  knows,  perhaps,  that  G.  N.  B.  means  the 


Great  Northern  Bailway;  and  he  directs  his  attachmentin  the 
accredited  way,  just  as  he  would  direct  a  parcel.  He  feels  mo  e 
excited  elevated,  and  open  to  soft  emotions  if  he  despatches  the 
queer  symbol,  than  if  he  went  about  the  business  in  a  manner 
precisely  suited  to  his  own  absence  of  real  poetical  ff ehng,  and 
merely  let  the  lady  know  that  “  Barkis  was  willing  !  Tor  sen¬ 
timentalism  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  genuine 
expression  of  feeling ;  only  the  feeling  is  shal  ow  But  the  fedings 
of  most  men  are  shallow,  and  the  choice  is  not  between  sentiment¬ 
alism  and  poetry,  but  between  sentimentalism  and  the  brutality 
of  sheer  prose.  Christmas-day  without  sentimentalism  would 
be,  to  the  mass  of  people,  a  winter  holiday  broken  by  a  meal.  It 
lovers  were  to  be  debarred  from  talking  of  hearts,  and  roses,  and 
bowers  of  bliss,  they  would  either  refrain  from  putting  then- 
thoughts  on  paper  at  all— which  we  believe  the  fairer  party  to 
the  arrangement  would  generally  regard  as  a  great  loss— or  they 
would  have  to  treat  their  love  as  a  matter  of  business,  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  chronicled  in  a  businesslike  way.  Sentimentalism 
and  its  expressions  are  in  social  life  what  mediocre  poetry  is 
in  literature.  Those  who  have  got  the  first  fluttering  of  real 
feeling  give  in  this  way  a  consistency  to  their  thoughts  which 
is  of  considerable  value  to  themselves,  and  of  some  value  to 
others.  Mediocre  poetry  is  often  a  good  training  to  the  writer, 
and  is  a  help  to  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  trained  or  de¬ 
veloped  to  go  beyond  it.  This  accounts  for,  and  m  a  measure 

justifies,  the  large  sale  of  books  which  a  severe  taste  thinks  a 

burthen  to  the  earth.  Sentimentalism  of  the  most  maudlin  kind, 
for  instance,  is  united  to  poetry  most  uniformly  mediocre  m  the 
works  of  Mr.  Tupper;  and  yet  these  works  always  seem  to 
begin  with  the  tenth  thousand,  and  go  straight  on  to  the 

twentieth.  Is  this  wide  circulation  simply  deplorable  P  \V  e  do 

not  think  so.  Mr.  Tupper’s  works  may  be  described  as  skim- 
milk  for  babes.  The  readers  who  purchase  all  these  thousand 
copies  are  not  fit  for  anything  high,  and  it  is  something  that 
they  should  get  so  far  in  the  direction  of  hea  thy  nourishment. 
Even  skim-milk  is  more  wholesome  than  solutions  of  adulte- 

1 3  If1  we'1 'accept  sentimentalism  as  the  genuine  expression  of 
shallow  feeling,  we  gain  a  means  of  estimating  its  value  when  it  is 
exhibited  in  its  highest  as  in  its  lowest  forms.  In  the  productions 
of  modern  authors,  there  is  perhaps  no  better  piece  of  sen¬ 
timental  writing  than  the  description  of  the  last  days  of  little 
Paul  in  Dombev  and  Son.  We  feel  at  once  that  it  does  not 
rise  above  sentimentalism — the  feeling  that  runs  through  it  is 
shallow.  The  comparison  of  any  really  poetical  description 
at  all  parallel  to  it— as,  for  example,  that  of  Mignon,  m  Wilhelm 
Meister — shows  that  we  are  kept  throughout  at  a  low  level ;  and 
an  examination  of  the  passage  in  Mr.  Dickens  s  work  shows 
why  we  do  not  rise  higher.  Little  Paul  is  represented  as 
always  haunted  with  the  voices  of  the  waves,  and  troubled 
bv  the  presence  of  a  flowing  river  which  bears  him 
on  its  current.  These  thoughts  are,  we  believe,  true  to  nature, 
and  are  such  as  would  perplex  the  brain  of  an  imaginative  sickly 
child  They  are,  moreover,  such  as  to  afford  available  material 
to  a  real  poet.  But  under  Mr.  Dickens’s  management  they  are 
brought  completely  within  the  range  of  sentimentalism,  because 
they 'are  repeated,  dwelt  on,  and  turned  m  every  way,  until  we 
get  the  notion  of  a  trick  or  cunning  device  in  their  being  thus 
prominently  worked,  as  we  imagine,  for  producing  an  emotion 
of  protracted  pity.  This  harping  on  one  or  two  thoughts,  so  as 
to  awaken  the  attention  to  the  trick  by  which  it  is  done,  belongs 
essentially  to  a  sentimentalist.  The  feeling  which  is  so  explicit 
and  so  lengthy  is  sure  to  be  shallow  ;  but  still  it  is  feeling.  The 
death  of  little  Dombey  has  in  it  something  really  touching,  and 
even  poetical.  The  effect  produced  by  the  record  of  the  fading 
away  of  the  gentle  child  is  one  that  leaves  an  impression  on  the 
memory.  The  passage  might  draw  tears  from  eyes  that  are  not 
accustomed  to  cry  for  nothing.  It  is  sentimental,  but  its  senti- 

mentalism  is  of  a  decidedly  high  character. 

So  too,  in  the  greatest  of  all  sentimental  books,  Sterne  s 
Sentimental  Journey,  there  is  genuine  feeling ;  and  this  feeling 
displays  itself  most  unmistakeably  in  parts  of  the  story  where 
the  bad  side  of  sentimentalism  is  also  brought  out  on  a  scale 
which  has  given  the  work  so  indifferent  a  reputation.  The  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  Sterne’s  book  is  that  it  exhibits  a  constant  hovering  on 
the  edge  of  vice  without  actually  approaching  it,  while  this 
proximity  to  vice  is  always  attained  from  the  side  of  virtue. 
The  Sentimental  Traveller  is  the  most  gentle,  benevolent,  sweet- 
tempered  of  creatures.  His  affability  and  comprehensive  charity 
lead  him  to  take  an  interest  in  every  one  he  meets,  and  he  manages, 
as  sentimentalists  often  do,  to  meet  only  those  to  whom  he  has  an 
affinity— beggars,  and  old  soldiers,  and  pretty  women.  For  the 
latter  class  he  has  an  endless  courtesy,  a  patronising  coquetry,  and 
the  fraction  of  a  heart.  The  feeling  that  is  so  ready  and  so 
divided  may  well  be  called  shallow  ;  but  there  is  a  genuineness 
in  it,  and  it  is  based  on  a  perception  of  what  is  poetical  and 
right,  that  distinguishes  it  on  the  whole  from  what  it  so  often 
and  so  closely  resembles — the  prurience  that  seeks  to  heighten 
excitement  by  prolonging  the  preliminaries.  Those  who 
know  the  book  will  remember  the  scene  where  the  Jille 
de  chambre  visits  the  traveller  in  his  hotel,  and  where, 
after  some  hesitation,  described  in  Sterne’s  most  piquant  and 
objectionable  manner,  the  traveller  sends  her  away  and  locks 
the  door.  This  scene  is  enough  to  convince  any  one  who  reflects 
on  it  that  Sterne  had  sounded  the  depths  of  sentimentalism. 
The  feeling  of  the  sentimentalist  was  shallow  enough  to  lead 
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him  into  the  affair,  but  it  was  generous  enough  to  get  him  out  of 
it.  He  did  not,  like  a  man  of  high  principle  and  deep  feeling, 
abstain  from  expending  sentiment  on  such  an  intimacy,  nor,  like 
a  man  of  the  world,  did  he  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  consistent  prose. 
He  did  what  both  these  classes  of  men  would  be  apt  to  pronounce 
impossible — he  stopped  half-way. 

If  we  are  required  to  point  the  moral  of  sentimentalism,  and, 
on  Christinas -day,  to  rise  or  fall  into  a  sermon,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  do  so.  ihe  evil  of  sentimentalism,  more  especially  of  senti¬ 
mentalism  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature,  is  that  it  tempts 
readers  to  go  further  than  the  sentimentalist,  and  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  shallowness  of  his  feeling  without  being  influenced 
by  its  genuineness.  France  used,  not  long  ago,  to  send  us  shoals 
of  sentimental  novels  calculated  to  produce  this  effect.  Now, 
French  romances  are  sunk  far  belowsentimentalism ;  but  the  novels 
ublished  a  few  years  since  by  the  more  poetical  romance  writers 
ad  this  great  drawback — that  on  their  shallow  and  prurient  side 
they  were  easily  appreciable,  but  their  better  side  was  too  peculiar  to 
the  writer,  or  to  some  set  of  persons,  to  be  intelligible  to  English 
readers.  And  of  course,  takeu  at  its  best,  sentimentalism  is  a 
very  imperfect  thing.  It  is  good  that  men  should  have  shallow 
feelings  rather  than  none ;  but  shallow  feelings  are  very  danger¬ 
ous  guides,  as  Sterne  has  abundantly  shown.  No  man  who  is 
sentimental,  and  who  knows  that  he  is  sentimental,  ought  to  rest 
satisfied.  But  to  pass  from  sentimentalism  to  highfecling  is  avery 
difficult  thing,  and  requires  a  serious  effort,  sure  to  he  marked  by 
numerous  failure;  for  it  is  a  prominent  tendency  of  sentimentalism 
to  think  things  right,  but  not  to  think  things  wrong.  The  man  of 
shallow  feeling  loves  what  is  good,  but  he  will  not  keep  aloof  from 
what  is  bad.  I  he  hatred  of  wrong  is  the  great  sign  and  triumph  of 
deep  feeling.  How  is  this  hatred  to  be  excited  and  fostered  in  a 
breast  that  is  a  stranger  to  it?  Perhaps  it  never  can  be  brought 
beyond  a  certain  point  of  growth,  for  the  characters  to  which  the 
hatred  of  wrong  is  natural  will  always  be  superior  to  those  in  which 
it  is  acquired.  But  the  first  great  step  towards  the  acquisition — 
the  first  stage  of  transition  from  sentimentalism  to  high  feeling 
—is  the  conviction  that  bad  things  are  bad.  How  that  conviction 
is  to  be  made  permanent,  strong,  and  fruitful,  it  must  be  left  to 
every  one  to  answer  for  himself;  and  Christmas-day  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  bad  day  for  meditating  on  the  subject. 


A  HOUSE  TO  LET. 

THE  minor  works  of  Mr.  Dickens  have,  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  something  of  the  same  sort  of  interest  that  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  raw  material  in  museums  and  exhibitions  may  claim  from 
a  trader  or  manufacturer.  This  is  the  ore  by  which  all  the  iron¬ 
works  of  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire  arc  kept  in  work.  This 
is  the  clay  from  which  we  get  our  finest  pottery.  This  is  the  cot¬ 
ton  upon  the  plenty  of  w  hich  depends  all  the  prosperity  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  Liverpool.  There  is  something  interesting  in  examin¬ 
ing  these  various  products — in  weighing  the  ironstone,  handling 
the  clay,  testing  the  fibre  of  the  cotton,  and  thinking  of  all  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put.  Our  modern  literary  arrangements 
are  frequently  so  contrived  that  a  precisely  analogous  operation 
can  be  performed  on  the  works  of  a  great  author.  A  man  writes 
on  and  on  till  he  acquires  a  power  of  production  which  to  some 
appears  disastrous,  and  to  others  miraculous.  After  fascinating 
or  astonishing  a  large  circle  of  readers  by  his  earlier  perform” 
ances,  he  at  last  reaches  a  kind  of  established  level,  on  which  he 
proceeds  with  hardly  any  variation.  You  always  know  what 
you  are  to  have  for  your  money.  You  can  estimate  with  strange 
precision  the  kind  and  degree  of  satisfaction  which  you  will 
derive  from  what  is  written.  Mr.  Dickens,  Mr.  Thackeray, 
and  Sir  E.  Lytton  have  each  their  respective  flavour,  so  that  a 
erson  in  search  of  intellectual  pastry  need  feel  no  more  em- 
arrassment  iu  choosing  his  particular  luxury  than  the  school  - 
boy  epicure  who  brings  his  sixpence  to  the  confectioner’s 
familiar  counter. 

The  same  is  no  doubt  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  books  of  a 
graver  character.  You  can  guess  beforehand  with  more  or  less 
accuracy  what  Gibbon,  or  Dr.  Arnold,  or  Mr.  Grote  will  say 
about  a  given  subject ;  but,  to  the  great  advantage  of  these  writers, 
the  subject-matter  on  which  they  write  ties  them  down  to  facts 
from  which  they  cannot  honestly  vary,  so  that,  however  familiar 
the  opinions  of  the  author  may  after  a  time  become,  they  are 
continually  thrown  into  new  shapes  and  invested  with  new 
interest  by  the  new  facts  to  which  they  are  applied.  Works  of 
imagination  are  nothing  more  at  best  than  the  expression  of  the 
author’s  observation  of  the  world  within  and  without  himself, 
thrown  into  a  variety  of  forms  more  or  less  ingenious  and  un- 
familiar.  In  course  of  time  the  experience  and  observation 
are  worked  out.  The  man  has  told  you  all  that  lie  has  got  to  * 
[,el  •  ,  ,  know  w  hat  lie  thinks  of  men  and  women,  of  the 

life  which  they  lead,  and  of  the  world  in  which  they  live.  In 
reading  books  published  after  this  stage  in  an  author’s  history, 
we  more  or  less  consciously  cease  to  care  for  the  subject-matter 
ot  the  book,  and  limit  our  attention  to  the  manner.  In  style 
there  is  always  a  certain  degree  of  interest,  for  it  is  not  only 
the  most  characteristic  part  of  a  book,  but  if  is  very  frequently 
the  part  which  exercises  the  widest  moral  and  intellectual  in¬ 
fluence  on  those  who  read,  and  more  especially  on  those  who 
imitate. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  long  since  reached  this  stage  in  his  career. 
Most  of  the  gunpowder  in  the  Catherine- wheel  has  exploded,  but 


now  that  the  sparks  have  gone  out,  and  the  cartridge-paper 
revolves  in  a  somewhat  more  leisurely  manner,  we  are  able  to 
observe  more  accurately  than  before  the  principles  on  which  the 
firework  was  constructed,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  startling 
effects  were  produced.  Mr.  Dickens’s  present  Christmas  story 
appears  to  us  to  illustrate  with  singular  completeness  all  the 
peculiarities  of  his  style,  whilst  it  has  few  of  those  merits  which 
in  his  earlier  works  made  it  a  difficult  matter  to  criticize  what 
he  wrote  with  entire  impartiality.  His  influence  over  some 
departments  of  literature  has  been  so  marked,  and  his  imitators 
are  so  numerous,  that  we  may  be  excused  for  devoting  to  what 
is  meant  to  bo  a  very  trifling,  and  is  intrinsically  a  very 
insignificant  performance,  what  might  otherwise  be  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  attention.  The  four  stories  contained  iu  the 
House  to  .Let  are  interesting  only  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
samples  of  an  important  article  of  literary  commerce.  The 
substance  of  them  is  that  an  old  house  stood  empty  for  some 
years,  and  attracted  the  curiosity  of  an  old  lady  who  lived 
opposite.  She  rakes  up  the  history  of  the  last  four  tenants. 
The  first  was  a  man  who  married  a  supposed  widow,  whose 
husband  came  back  and  drowned  himself  to  be  out  of  his  wife’s 
way.  The  second  was  a  showman,  with  a  dwarf  in  his  van. 
The  dwarf  drew  a  prize  in  a  lottery,  spent  his  money,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  van  in  disgust.  The  third  was  an  artist  who 
married  a  silly  wife,  to  the  disgust  of  his  sister.  The  brother 
died,  and  the  sister’s  lover  returned ;  the  brother’s  widow  mar¬ 
ried  him,  and  then  the  sister  died.  The  fourth  and  last 
tenant  is  a  small  child,  living  surreptitiously  in  the  house,  and 
kept  out  of  the  way  by  a  wicked  grandfather,  w  ho  turns  out 
to  be  the  cousin  of  the  old  lady  who  tells  the  story,  and  who  is 
watched  by  an  old  woman  and  her  son — a  debauched  doctor. 
Each  of  these  stories  is  in  itself  too  trifling  to  tell.  They  are 
mere  specimens  of  a  style,  the  great  element  of  which  is  simple 
grotesqueness — the  habit  of  describing  the  most  ordinary  and 
commonplace  things  in  an  unexpected  manner.  For  example, 
the  old  lady  who  is  to  tell  the  story  comes  up  from  Tunbridge 
Wells  to  London,  and  this  is  made  into  a  point.  Her  man¬ 
servant  is  called  Trottle ;  her  superannuated  admirer  is  Mr.  Jabez 
Jarber.  Mr.  Jarber  wears  a  cloak  which  clasps  round  his  neck 
with  a  couple  of  fierce  little  brass  lions,  and  he  is  elaborately 
painted  in  such  words  as  these: — “He  was  always  a  little 
squeezed  man,  was  Jarber,  in  little  sprigged  waistcoats,  and  he 
had  always  little  legs,  and  a  little  smile,  and  little  roundabout 
ways.” 

Ibis  artifice  is  worth  some  attention,  for  it  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  Mr.  Dickens’s  success,  .and  is  most  characteristic 
of  all  the  efforts  of  h  is  imitators.  Its  commonness  is  a  great 
misfortune  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  for  it  supplies  an  easy  mode 
of  being  amusing  and  impressive  upon  almost  any  and  every 
subject  in  the  world.  It  is  like  a  highly-flavoui’ed  sauce,  which 
will  disguise  any  kind  of  meat,  and  it  is  almost  a  mechanical  trick 
which  any  one  might  be  taught  to  perform  who  has  the  most 
elementary  knowledge  of  composition.  The  whole  art  consists 
iu  giving  an  undue  prominence  to  the  small  grotesque  features 
which  exist  in  every  department  of  life.  Most  of  us  probably 
would  notice  a  sort  of  odd  congruity  between  the  name  of 
Trottle  and  an  old-fashioned  self-important  manservant  accus¬ 
tomed  to  take  liberties  with  his  master,  just  as  we  have  all  knowrn 
men  who  from  their  boyhood  upwards  have  been  called  Peter  or 
Charley,  although  their  sponsors  never  gave  them  any  legal  right 
to  those  names.  To  take  a  mere  grotesque  fancy  of  this  kind  as 
the  germ  of  a  character,  and  to  model  the  whole  man  upon  it — 
making  him  on  every  occasion  act  and  talk  and  think  as  a  man 
with  an  out-of-the-way  name  might  be  expected  to  act  or  talk — is 
a  trick  of  style  which  might  be  caught,  and  with  a  little  practice 
repeated  to  any  extent,  just  like  Swift’s  well-known  trick  of  making 
a  monstrously  absurd  assumption  and  reasoning  upon  it  with  the 
gravest,  most  exact,  and  most  symmetrical  logic.  It  was  once  ob¬ 
served  of  a  certain  family,  that  all  its  members  were  distinguished 
by  having  straight  hair  and  curly  teeth.  If  this  remarkable  phrase 
had  occurred  to  Mr.  Dickens,  he  would  have  deduced  the  w  hole 
character  and  conduct  of  the  owners  of  such  peculiarities  from 
these  two  circumstances.  There  is  a  whimsicality  about  the 
combination  which  might,  and  no  doubt  would,  have  been  worked 
backwards  and  forwards  in  a  thousand  ways.  There  are  almost 
an  infinite  number  of  situations  in  which  the  fact  that  a  man 
had  lank  hair  would  heighten  the  habitual  expression  of  his  face, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  curly 
teeth  at  the  crisis  of  a  story.  In  Dombey  and  Son,  Mr.  Carker’s 
teeth  are  made  to  shine  and  glare,  and  act  as  eyes  which  could 
see  in  the  dark,  and  go  through  every  sort  of  wonderful  per¬ 
formance.  If  the  infirmity  to  which  we  have  referred  were 
attributed  to  the  hero  of  a  novel,  his  teeth  would  wriggle  like  a 
nest  of  vipers,  or  sprawl  like  toads,  or  curl  in  contempt  over  his 
lips,  as  if  they  were  making  confidential  remarks  to  the  straight 
hair,  and  would  determine  the  whole  course  of  the  story,  character, 
and  conduct  of  their  fortunate  possessor  from  one  end  of  the 
book  to  the  other. 

It  may  seem  a  fanciful,  but  we  believe  it  is  a  perfectly 
true  observation,  that  there  is  the  closest  possible  connexion 
between  this  habit  of  making  grotesque  trifles  into  the  test  and 
the  germ  of  character  and  the  more  serious  peculiarities  of  Mr. 
Dickens’s  modes  of  thought.  By  dwelling  upon  this  side  of  life 
the  mind  is  carried  into  a  region  of  which  it  is  not  exactly  fair  to 
say  that  it  is  entirely  furnished  with  trifles,  but  in  which  trifles 
are  regarded  a?  the  best  evidence  upon  matters  of  importance. 
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Odd  circumstances  about  people  are  made  the  key  to  their  cha¬ 
racter  and  conduct  so  repeatedly  that  the  mind  is  thrown  into 
a  state  in  which  it  is  prepared  to  change  its  views  upon  hearing 
of  any  new  odd  circumstance  which  may  occur.  This  paves  the 
way  for  all  sorts  of  rapid  transitions  from  one  shade  of  feeling  to 
another.  One  odd  thing  is  ludicrous,  another  pathetic,  and  a 
third  terrible,  and,  as  far  as  the  writer’s  influence  goes,  it  tends 
to  accustom  people  to  attach  importance  to  such  things,  and  to 
accustom  the  mind  to  hold  its  convictions  loosely,  and  to  change 
them  on  fanciful  grounds.  _ 

The  curious  medley  of  feelings  which  such  a  device  is  able 
to  foster  almost  simultaneously  has  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
effect.  The  author  continually  passes,  and  does  his  best  to  take 
his  reader  with  him,  from  a  laugh  to  a  cry  ;  and  whether  he 
laughs  or  cries,  he  always  does  so  on  the  strength  of  some  in¬ 
cident  which  has  hardly  any  connexion  at  all  with  the  main  facts 
of  the  story  which  he  is  telling.  The  House  to  Let  affords  many 
curious  instances  of  this — curious  principally  because  they  are 
so  common,  not  to  say  universal,  in  the  author’s  more  important 
publications.  "Wg  take  one  of  them  as  an  illustration.  A  pathetic 
touch  being  wanted,  the  old  lady  who  tells  the  story  sets  to 
work  to  describe  herself,  and  goes  back  from  the  matter  in  hand 
—which  is  the  desolate  condition  of  the  opposite  house— to  her 
own  youth,  and  the  death  of  her  sister-in-law,  yiliich  giies  an 
opportunity  for  the  following  little  bit  of  description : 

Charley  was  ray  youngest  brother,  and  he  went  to  India.  He  married 
there,  and  sent  his  gentle  little  wife  home  to  me  to  he  confined,  and  she  y  as 
to  go  hack  to  him,  and  the  baby  was  to  be  left  with  me,  and  I  "as  to  bring 
it  up.  It  never  belonged  to  this  life.  It  took  its  silent  place  among  the 
other  incidents  in  my  story  that  might  have  been,  but  never  were.  1  had 
hardly  time  to  whisper  to  her  “Dead,  my  own  !”  or  she  to  answer.  Ashes  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dust !  O  lay  it  on  my  breast  and  comfort  Charley  !  when  she 
had  gone  to  seek  her  baby  at  Our  Saviour’s  feet. 

Iu  the  next  paragraph  we  arc  getting  fun  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  old  lady’s-maid  was  called  Flohbins,  her  superannuated 
admirer  .Tabez  Jarber,  and  she  herself  Sophonisba.  The  levity 
and  tawdriness  of  each  member  both  of  the  pathos  and  of  the 
fun  is  bad  enough  in  itself,  hut  the  degree  in  which  those 
qualities  are  displayed  in  the  combination  of  the  fun  with  the 
pathos  is  even  more  characteristic.  The  notion  of  a  couple  of 
women,  one  of  whom  had  just  been  confined  of  a  still-born  child, 
exchanging  such  remarks  as  “  Dead,  my  own  !  “Dust  to  dust 
aud  ashes  to  ashes,”  is  iu  itself  sufficiently  wonderful.  Soplio- 
nisba’s  familiarity  with  heaven  and  its  inmates  is  to  us  at  least 
offensive  enough  ;  but  that  people  should  pass  straight  away 
from  such  sorrows  and  such  consolations  to  laugh  at  odd  dresses 
and  grotesque  names,  is  exactly  the  sort  of  impropriety  which 
might  be  expected  from  n  man  who  looks  upon  life  and  death 
almost  exclusively  from  a  theatrical  point  of  view. 

When  we  read  page  after  page  of  this  sort  of  writing,  and  re¬ 
member  that  they  are  fair  specimens  of  a  sort  of  material  with 
which  for  some  twenty  years  the  world  has  been  supplied  as  re¬ 
gularly  and  almost  as  copiously  as  with  calico  or  mutton,  it  is 
easy  to  enter  into  the  sort  of  indignation  which  Dr.  Arnold  ex¬ 
pressed  against  such  works.  He  thought  that  they  were  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  an  extreme  and  increasing  childishness 
which,  as  he  said,  he  traced  amongst  schoolboys.  There  are  so 
many  counter-influences  in  life  that  we  should  doubt  whether 
the  effect  described  by  Dr.  Arnold  was  really  produced,  but  we 
feel  no  sort  of  doubt  that  he  estimated  very  justly  the  tendency 
of  the  kind  of  literature  of  which  he  regretted  the  popularity. 


INSANITY  OF  CRIMINALS. 

A  MURDER  case  just  tried  at  the  York  Assizes,  which  ended 
in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused,  one  Atkinson,  deserves  some 
investigation,  not  because  it  is  au  extreme  or  exaggerated  in¬ 
stance  of  the  lengths  to  which  medical  testimony  is  disposed  to 
go  to  support  the  plea  of  insanity,  but  because  it  contains  a  good 
summary  of  the  arguments  generally  used  on  such  occasions. 
This  trial  has  not  only  brought  together  all  that  is  usually  urged 
by  the  experts  iu  insanity,  but  it  shows  the  broad  general  bias 
of  the  mad  doctors,  as  they  are  called.  We  are  ready  to  admit 
that,  taken  in  their  accumulated  weight,  there  was  much  in  the 
arguments  urged  for  the  defence  of  insanity  set  up  for  Atkin¬ 
son.  The  single  links  were  weak  enough,  but  they  had  a 
formidable  coherence.  The  distinct  proof  of  hereditary  insanity, 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  criminal,  the  presence  ot  symp¬ 
toms  indicative  of  cretinism,  the  ungoverned — we  will  not  say 
ungovernable — passions  of  the  murderer,  his  defective  intelli¬ 
gence,  and,  above  all,  the  reluctance  to  hang  a  man  in  the  face  of 
doubt  and  perplexity — all  these  things  account  for,  and  justify,  or 
at  least  go  far  to  extenuate,  the  verdict.  It  was  perhaps  unavoid¬ 
able  ;  and  we  shall  not  so  much  canvass  the  case  as  reflect  upon 
some  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  medical  witnesses. 
Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  on  almost  every  point, 
except  the  proof  of  hereditary  insanity,  there  was  an  actual 
conflict  of  evidence ;  and  even  the  strong  argument  based 
upon  the  ground  of  hereditary  taint  was  modified  by  the  equally 
strong  presumption  of  actual  sanity  to  be  derived  from  Atkin¬ 
son’s  minute  and  lucid  confession.  If  one  witness  proved  great 
defects  in  arithmetical  progress,  another,  and  a  schoolmaster, 
swore  to  the  prisoner’s  skill  in  proportion  ;  and  it  must  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  if  a  person  ever  worked  a  sum  in  the  rule  of  three, 
the  evidence  that  lie  was  not  able  to  tell  what  two  and  two  make 
must  go  for  nothing.  The  father's  assertion  of  his  son’s  imbe¬ 


cility,  to  say  nothing  of  his  natural  bias  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  was  absolutely  annihilated  by  his  admission  that  he 
had  named  the  alleged  idiot  an  executor  to  his  will.  Doctor 
confronted  doctor,  and  leech  contradicted  leech,  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  schoolmaster  was  at  issue  with  schoolmaster  on  the 
question  of  Atkinson’s  intellectual  powers;  yet  it  could  only 
have  been  by  a  hazardous  experiment  on  the  discriminating 
powers  of  a  jury  that  the  incident  of  a  boy  of  eight  years 
old  having  been  childishly  enraged  at  not  getting  his  dinner, 
was  produced  by  way  of  proof  of  a  man’s  insanity  at  twenty-four. 
Nor,  in  themselves,  were  the  special  instances  of  imbecility  at  all 
conclusive.  A  vast  many  rude  hinds,  elsewhere  than  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  can  only  give  very  incoherent  accounts  ot 
God,  and  even  Dr.  Winslow  admitted  that  his  own  views  ol  the 
locality  of  hell  were  as  vague  as  those  of  the  prisoner.  Remem¬ 
bering  that  grave  philosophers  have  held  that  the  seat  of  the 
soul  is  in  the  pineal  gland,  perhaps  we  might  sympathize  with 
Atkinson’s  Pyrrhonic  frame  of  mind  when  he  professed  a 
lurking  doubt  whether  a  man  thought  with  his  heart ;  and  as 
Lauucelot  Gobbo  makes  the  heels  capable  of  ratiocination  apart 
from  the  suasive  powers  of  the  conscience,  we  may  fairly  say 
that  Atkinson’s  inability  to  decide  whether  a  man  could  think 
with  his  legs  cut  off  is  not  conclusive  of  his  incapacity  to  know 
that  he  was  doing  wrong  w  hen  cutting  his  paramours  throat. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  sufficient  weight  was  attached  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  girl  Scaife,  in  spite  of  all  this  allege 
idiotcy,  not  only  kept  up  the  most  intimate  relations  with  her 
murderer  for  years,  but  was  perfectly  ready,  and  with  her 
father’s  assent,  to  become  the  wife,  as  she  had  been  long  the 
mistress,  of  this  fatuous  and  often  frenzied  driveller. 

But  we  are  concerned  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
savans,  and  they  are  such  that,  if  they  are  to  be  generally  ac¬ 
cepted,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  convict  a  murderer. 
One  witness,  not  without  Baron  Watson  s  protest,  laid  it 
down  broadly  that  “the  commission  of  murder  was  ot  itselt 
evidence  of  an  unsound  state  of  mind.”  Such  a  witness,  we 
think,  ought  to  have  been  ordered  out  of  Court;  for  after  such 
an  admission  of  his  antecedent  prejudice,  his  testimony  must 
be  utterly  worthless.  Another  witness,  Mr.  Hitching,  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  in  his  endeavour  to  get  Dove  acquitted,  lie  had 
propounded  the  opinion,  that  if  a  man  nourished  an  idea  until 
it  gained  sucli  possession  of  his  mind  as  to  injure  his  health  and 
produce  a  morbid  change  in  his  brain,  it  then  might  become  an 
uncontrollable  condition  of  mind,  impelling  him  tocarry  out  the 
idea,  and  that  he  then  would  not  be  responsible.’  _  Dr.  Torbes 
Winslow  has  “  made  it  a  rule  to  refuse  to  go  into  a  witness-box  to 
prove  a  prisoner’s  sanity  on  a  charge  of  murder.  It  is  quite  plain 
that  if  these  principles  go  for  anything — and  they  were  urged  by 
separate  witnesses — they  go  very  far  towards  invalidating  the  whole 
line  of  defence,  even  in  Atkinson’s  ca,se.  That  defence  was  cumu¬ 
lative  ;  and  if  each  portion  of  the  testimony  was  the  result  of  preju¬ 
dice  of  this  sort,  the  moral  force  of  the  aggregate  vanishes.  I  he 
whole  is  made  up  of  its  parts,  and  if  these  can  beseparately  disposed 
of,  the  general  fabric  falls.  If  one  expert  holds  that  a  man  must  be 
mad  because  he  is  a  murderer,  and  another  that  no  man  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  actions  if  he  dwells  upon  a  guilty  purpose  till  it  dis¬ 
orders  his  brain,  and  if  a  third  admits  that  he  only  gives  his  evi¬ 
dence  as  au  advocate,  there  is  an  end  ol  the  necessity  of  judicial 
proof.  The  facts  and  details  of  evidence  are,  in  that  case,  mere 
surplusage.  We  have  already  said  that  the  circumstances 
alleged  in  proof  of  Atkinson  s  idiotcy,  taken  sepaiately,  were 
inconclusive,  and  were  contested  by  counter-evidence  ;  but  they 
are  absolutely  superfluous  iu  the  face  of  major  premisses  of  this 
sort.  Murder  may  of  course  be  wiped  out  of  the  list  of  crimes 
if  every  murderer  is  ipso  facto  insane  ;  yet  no  jess  than  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  monstrous  nature  is  announced  in  Mr.  Hitching  s 
“  abstract  proposition,”  as  the  reporter  calls  it  Crime  is  im¬ 
possible  on  this  doctrine  of  “  nourishing  an  idea.”  If  this  is  true 
of  murder,  it  is  true  of  every  so-called  crime.  If  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible  when  we  murder  a  man,  simply  because  we  have  long 
cherished  the  idea  of  killing  him,  neither  are  we  to  be  punished 
as  thieves  because  we  have  long  had  a  hankering  alter  our  neigh¬ 
bour’s  purse.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  asiesponsi- 
bility  after  thestage  of  coveting  has  beengone  through.  VY  e  should 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Hitching  whether  he  holds  that  the  tenth  com¬ 
mandment  has  any  force,  or,  if  it  has,  whether  the  responsibility 
which  it  implies  ceases  when  applied  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth?  People  generally  believe  that,  as  regards  the  moral 
law,  both  the  overt  act  and  the  preliminary  stage  of  guilty 
thoughts  are  matters  at  least  of  Christian  responsibility.  But 
Mr.  Hitching  is  very  plainly  disposed  not  only  to  clear  away 
the  thorny  doubts  which  moralists  have  planted  about  the  path 
of  duty,  but  to  make  a  criminal  judge’s  office  a  sinecure. 
Human  law  cannot  punish  the  thoughts — no  Court  can 
deal  with  inchoate  intentions— we  cannot  punish  a  man  for 
nourishing  an  idea.  There  is  no  stage  in  the  growth  of 
uncontrollable  conditions  of  mind  in  which  a  policeman  or 
a  magistrate  is  to  interfere  ;  aud  when  the  uncontiollable  con¬ 
dition  has  got  hold  of  the  patient— for  there  is  no  place  for 
criminal,  word  or  thing,  in  this  easy-going  new  moial  u  oild 
it  is  too  late  for  law  and  justice  to  act.  I  he  man  is  now  no  longei 
responsible — he  has  passed  out  of  the  kingdom  of  humanity,  its 
sanctions  and  its  prohibitions.  Crime  is  at  an  end— there  is  no 
such  thing.  Nor  does  Mr.  Hitching  stand  alone.  His  formula 
was  repeated  almost  word  for  word  by  Dr.  Caleb  Williams,  who, 
like  Mr.  Hitching,  gave  similar  evidence  on  Dove  s  trial,  to  the 
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effect  that  “  if  a  man  nourished  any  passion  till  it  became  uncon¬ 
trollable,  that  was  moral  insanity,”  and  therefore  he  was  not 
culpable.  We  must  6ay  that  this  view,  if  it  gains  ground  as  it 
seems  to  be  doing,  will  save  the  Law  Amendment  Society  a 
world  of  trouble,  and  will  very  much  simplify  our  criminal  juris¬ 
prudence  as  well  as  our  moral  philosophy. 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  is  unquestionably  a  very  eminent  person  ; 
but  we  are  almost  disposed  to  agree  with  the  rough  Yorkshire 
surgeon’s  dictum — “  Such  gentlemen,  from  devoting  themselves 
exclusively  to  one  subject,  were  liable  to  be  a  little  crotchetty.” 
At  any  rate,  we  must  say  that  the  “  rule”  upon  which  he  acts, 
“  never  to  give  evidence  to  prove  a  prisoner’s  sanity  on  a  charge 
of  murder,”  is  inconsistent  with  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  We 
much  doubt  whether  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Winslow  can  be  prepared 
to  say  that  a  sane  murderer  is  impossible,  as  one  of  the  medical 
witnesses  bravely  did  on  this  very  trial.  If  he  will  not  go  this 
length,  we  must  remind  him  that  it  is  his  duty  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  society  lias  a  right  to  the  services  of  men  of  science  and 
education.  If  it  is  Dr.  Winslow’s  duty  to  refuse  his  testimony 
in  cases  of  murder,  it  is  everybody  else’s  duty  to  decline  to  prove 
a  murderer’s  sanity.  In  other  words,  it  is  simply  immoral  to  be  a 
witness  on  a  trial  for  murder  ;  and  if  it  is  immoral  to  be  a  witness, 
it  must  be  because  the  trial  itself  is  immoral.  In  still  plainer 
words,  murder  is  no  crime,  and  the  Assizes  are  a  mockery.  It  is 
at  least  something  to  have  brought  this  out  as  the  ultimate  result 
of  medical  evidence  on  insanity. 


M.  LOUIS  BLANC  AND  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

Sie, — I  request  you,  in  the  name  of  justice,  to  make  known  to 
your  readers  that  I  most  emphatically  protest  against  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  having  written  “  an  elaborate  series  of  apologies  for  the 
crimes  of  Eobespierre  and  his  base  accomplices.”  No  assertion 
could  be  more  inaccurate,  and  it  will  certainly  be  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  any  one  who  has  read  my  book.  It  is  one  thing 
to  justify  the  crimes  of  a  man,  and  another  to  prove  that  the 
crimes  generally  attributed  to  a  man  were  not  committed  by  him. 
The  crimes  you  denounce  are  branded  in  my  book  with  every 
expression  of  disgust  and  reprobation ;  but  finding  out,  after 
more  than  twelve  years  of  laborious  and  minute  inquiry  into  the 
subject,  that  these  crimes  had  been  unjustly  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Eobespierre,  I  felt  bound,  as  a  historian  and  as  an  honest  man, 
to  proclaim  it  at  all  hazards — and  I  was  well  aware  of  them.  No 
historian  of  the  French  ltevolution  has  more  deeply  stamped  than 
I  have  the  felon’s  mark  on  such  men  as  Fouch6,  Collot  d’Herbois, 
Tallien,  Freron,  Carrier ;  but  these  men,  far  from  being  the 
accomplices  of  Eobespierre,  were  his  most  deadly  enemies,  and 
they  coalesced  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  him,  just  because  they 
knew  that,  while  determinedtomaintain  the  principles  of  the  French 
Eevolution,  he  was  preparing  to  check  their  excesses,  to  call  them 
to  a  stern  account,  and  to  bring  to  a  close  their  system  of  terror. 
This,  my  view  of  the  case,  is,  of  course,  open  to  discussion.  All 
I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  kept  nothing  back ;  that  I  have  been 
profuse  of  evidence  ;  that  I  nave  not  set  a  single  fact  in  the  text 
without  citing  and  weighing  the  authorities  pro  and  con,  so  as  to 
enable  the  reader  to  verify  my  assertions,  and  to  judge  for  him¬ 
self.  May  I  add  that,  respecting  Eobespierre,  I  have  done 
nothing  more,  after  all,  than  giving  positiveness  and  reality  to 
the  felicitous  impressions  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  the  very  person 
for  whom  the  sympathy  of  the  English  is  now  invoked. 

For  the  publication  of  this  formal  statement  of  mine  I  con¬ 
fidently  rely  on  your  sense  of  justice.  Your  most  obedient 
servant,  Louis  Blanc. 


REVIEWS. 


BIOGEAPHY  OF  LOED  GEOEGE  BENTINCK.* 

~\T  ANITY  is  not  a  very  noble  passion,  nor  the  parent  of  very 
V  noble  actions.  But  there  is  something  heroic,  after  its  kind, 
in  the  vanity  which  can  find  food  for  itself  in  the  Crucifixion, 
glass  itself  in  the  image  of  the  ltedeemer,  and  see  a  compliment 
to  itself  in  the  Incarnation.  If  Barnum  had  been  successful  in  a 
political  intrigue  similar  to  that  which  is  commemorated  in  the 
Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinek,  he  would  have  described  his  success 
in  very  much  the  same  language  as  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  has  also 
furnished  a  very  tolerable  parallel  to  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  engag¬ 
ing  frankness  with  which  he  displays  his  moral  peculiarities  and 
his  modes  of  attaining  the  object  he  has  in  view  for  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  a  world  which  he  assumes  to  be  perfectly  sympathetic. 
But  he  could  not  have  done  the  Jew  Chapter  ;  he  could  not  have 
turned  all  Eevealed  Eeligion  into  a  standing  advertisement  of 
himself ;  he  could  not  have  given  himself  out  as  a  part  of  “the  only 
medium  through  which  man  can  communicate  with  liis  Creator.” 
There  is  in  Barnum  a  lingering  touch  of  reverence  and  humility, 
in  spite  of  his  brazen  face.  The  Jew  Chapter  is  beyond  his  moral 
powers. 

Mr.  Disraeli  uses  the  most  hallowed  names  known  to  man  with 
such  revolting  recklessness  that  it  is  difficult  to  quote  from  him 
on  these  subjects  without  offence.  But  a3  to  his  theory  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  its  founder,  and  the  inference  he  wishes  to  be  drawn 


*  lord  George  Bentinek.  A  Political  Biography.  By  the  Eight  Hon. 
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from  it,  there  can  be  no  mistake.  “Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  the  Most  High  God,  is  the  eternal  glory  of  the 
Jewish  race” — the  race  which  numbers  among  its  other  eternal 
glories  the  author  of  this  work.  This  is  Mr.  Disraeli’s  grand  and 
pervading  idea  of  the  subject.  The  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  the  world  was  the  grandest  act  of  homage  on  the  part  of 
Him  from  w  hom  it  came  to  the  exclusive  pride  of  caste.  That 
pride,  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  apprehension,  evidently  touches  Deity 
itself.  With  ineffable  condescension  the  Divine  Being  assumed  the 
form  of  man.  But  in  the  midst  of  that  ineffable  condescension  one 
lingering  feeling  of  a  different  kind  remained.  The  human  form 
assumed  was  not  that  of  ordinary  men.  It  was  the  human  form 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  borne  by  the  Eight  Honourable  Ben¬ 
jamin  Disraeli.  The  law  of  all-embracing  love  was  established  upon 
earth,  and  all  the.  barriers  w  hich  could  separate  man  from  man 
were  to  be  removed,  save  one — that  one  which  divides  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Disraeli,  Mr.  Ikey  Solomons,  and  other  “  Bedoueens” 
from  the  mass  of  common  humanity.  “  The  redemption  of  the 
human  race  has  been  effected  through  the  mediatorial  agency 
of  a  child  of  Israel.”  “  Only  one  race  could  be  deemed  worthy 
of  accomplishing  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.”  It  was  not 
by  God  taking  the  form  of  man,  but  by  a  Jew,  or  rather  by  Jews 
in  general,  that  the  salvation  of  man  was  accomplished,  and  it 
is  to  the  Jeics  that  the  gratitude  of  humanity  is  due.  In  accept¬ 
ing  Christianity  (if  they  do  accept  it)  Jews  are  not  to  forget 
“  that  the  blood  of  Jacob  is  a  chosen  and  peculiar  blood.”  They 
are  carefully  to  preserve  their  caste  feelings,  and  to  look  down 
upon  their  fellow  Christians,  remembering  that  they  themselves 
are  of  the  blood  of  Disraeli.  Jewish  intellect,  not  revelation,  is 
the  parent  of  our  religion.  The  toiling  multitude  rest  every 
seventh  day  by  virtue  of  a  Jewish  law;  they  are  perpetually 
reading  for  their  example  the  records  of  Jeivish  history — the  law 
delivered  on  Sinai  having  been  of  course  made  by  the  Jews,  and 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  being  a  perpetual 
record  of  the  virtues  and  religious  faithfulness  of  the  Jewish 
people,  not  at  all  of  their  crimes,  apostacies,  and  punishments. 
Nay,  “they  (the  toiling  multitudes)  daily  acknowledge  on  their 
knees,  with  reverent  gratitude,  that  the  only  medium  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  Creator  and  themselves  is  the  Jeivish  race.” 
Mr.  Disraeli,  therefore,  in  common  with  all  the  denizens  of 
Holy  well-street,  is  actually  a  part  of  the  only  medium  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  man  and  his  Creator.  Let  us  regard  him  with 
reverent  gratitude.  What  unspeakable  condescension,  that  this 
divine  being  should  have  become,  as  he  records  in  these  pages, 
the  author  of  a  particularly  vile  political  intrigue,  and  the  parasitic 
Mephistopheles  of  a  Lord  George  Bentinek  ! 

Baron  Eothschild  “  believed  only  in  the  first  part  of  the  Jewish 
religion.”  The  English  Jews  who  deny  Christianity  are  “those 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  who  profess  that  limited  belief  in  Divine 
Eevelation  which  is  commonly  called  the  Jewish  religion.”  To 
Mr.  Disraeli  Christianity  is  only  the  second,  and  by  no  means  the 
better,  part  of  Judaism.  Nay,  he  denies  that  Christ  taught  a 
new  religion  at  all : — • 

When  the  inoffahle  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  was  consummated,  a  Divine 
Person  moved  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  a  child  of  Israel,  not 
to  teach  hut  to  expiate.  True  it  is  that  no  word  could  fall  from  such  lips 
whether  in  the  form  of  profound  parable,  or  witty  retortj),  or  preceptive  lore, 
hut  to  guide  and  enlighten ;  but  they  who,  in  those  somewhat  lax  effusions 
which  in  these  days  are  honoured  with  the  holy  name  of  theology,  speak  of 
tho  morality  of  the  Gospel  as  a  thing  apart  and  of  novel  revelation,  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  in  promulgating  such  doctrines  they  are  treading 
on  very  perilous  ground.  There  cannot  be  two  moralities  ;  and  to  hold  that 
tho  Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  could  teach  a  different  morality  from 
that  which  had  been  already  revealfcd  by  the  first  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
is  a  dogma  so  full  of  terror  that  it  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  the  ineffable 
sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  the  lawyer  tempted  our  Lord,  and 
inquired  how  ho  was  to  inherit  eternal  life,  the  great  Master  of  Galilee 
referred  him  to  the  writings  of  Moses.  There  he  would  find  recorded  “the 
whole  duty  of  man to  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength, 
and  mind,  and  his  neighbour  as  himself.  These  two  principles  are  embalmed 
in  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  arc  tho  essence  of  Christian  morals. 

This  passage  seems  directly  pointed  against  “  A  new  command¬ 
ment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.”  That  com¬ 
mandment,  indeed,  would  only  be  saved  from  reprobation  in  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  eyes  by  the  fact  that  those  to  whom  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  addressed  were  all  Jews.  “  Witty  retort”  is  not  a  phrase 
that  would  have  occurred  to  many  persons  as  descriptive  of 
anything  in  the  Gospcds ;  but  nothing  is  surprising  in  a  writer 
who  takes  Christianity  to  be  a  religion  of  exclusiveness  and 
caste,  and  probably  Mr.  Disraeli  sees  in  the  “  witty  retorts”  of 
the  gospels  the  prototypes  (though  probably  the  inferiors) 
of  his  own.  The  great  Divine  who  talks  of  “  the  somewhat  lax 
effusions  which  in  these  days  are  honoured  with  the  holy  name  of 
theology,”  himself  in  this  very  book,  places  the  preaching  of  St. 
Paul  and  the  conversion  of  tho  first  Gentile  (or  “ethnic,”  as  he 
chooses  to  call  him)  a  century  after  Christ,  betrays  a  doubt 
whether  the  Crucifixion  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or 
that  of  another  Tiberius  (“  hedging”  in  the  present  edition  by 
means  of  a  name  compounded  between  the  two),  and  in  quoting 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  shows  pretty  clearly  that  he 
does  not  know  the  difference  between  a  superlative  adjective  and 
a  substantive. 

“  The  Jews  represent  the  Semitic  principle — all  that  is  spiri¬ 
tual  in  our  nature.”  So  that  all  that  is  spiritual  in  our  nature  is 
a  peculiarity  of  physical  orgauization.  Let  any  one  put  before 
himself  the  moral  objects  for  which  alone  we  can  conceive  the 
world  to  have  been  created,  and  then  consider  whether  he  can 
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imagine  the  Creator  to  have  tied  himself  in  his  dealings  with 
mankind  to  observe  for  ever  the  law  of  race : — 

All  is  race.  The  Norman  element  in  our  population  wanes;  the  influence 
of  the  Saxon  population  is  felt  everywhere,  and  everywhere  their  charac¬ 
teristics  appear.  Hence  the  honour  to  industry,  the  love  of  tod,  the  love  ot 
money,  the  love  of  peace,  the  passion  for  religious  missions,  the  hatred  ot  the 
Pope,  the  aversion  to  capital  punishments,  the  desire  to  compensate  for 
injuries ,  even  the  loss  of  life,  by  a  pecuniary  mulct  the  aversion  to  central 
justice,  finally  the  disbelief  of  our  ever  being  invaded  by  the  Trench.  Ihe 
state  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  at  present  more  resembles  that  ot 
England  under  Edward  the  Confessor  than  under  Queen  Anne. 

Never  was  a  shallower  theory,  or  a  more  ridiculous  illustra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  himself  said  somewhere  that  after  the 
battle  of  Towton  a  Norman  baron  was  as  scarce  an  animal  as  a 
wolf,  which  is  at  all  events  nearer  the  truth  than  the  assumption 
involved  in  this  passage,  that  the  Norman  element  was  predomi- 
nant  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  what  part  of  our 
present  institutions  Mr.  Disraeli  discovers  the  desire  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  life  by  a  pecuniary  mulct,  the  great  mystic 
himself  aloue  can  say.  Evidently  he  believes  that  the  Weregild 
was  a  peculiar  institution  of  the  Anglo-&axons.  "V\  e  need  not 
stop  to  inquire  into  his  notions  of  “  the  state  of  public  opinion 
under  Edward  the  Confessor.”  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  may  be 
worthy  of  the  contempt  which,  here  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Disraeli 
exhibits  for  them.  He  has  some  reason  to  think  that  some  of 
the  coarser  natures  among  them  will,  in  their  ignobler  hours, 
desert  honour  and  league  themselves  with  dishonour  for  the 
sake  of  money,  in  the  shape  of  rent.  But  few  of  them  are  capable 
of  deliberately  laying  out  for  themselves,  as  the  ideal  of  their 
lives,  the  career  of  a  political  sharper.  That,  w  ith  submission  to 
him,  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  case  of  an  Oriental,  whose 
mean  propensities  have  been  intensified  by  wTant  of  fusion  with 
nobler  and  more  manly  blood. 

It  may  bo  observed  ibat  the  decline  and  disasters  of  modern  communities 
have  generally  been  relative  to  their  degree  of  sedition  against  the  Semitic 
principle.  Since  the  great  revolt  of  the  Celts  against  the  first  and  second 
Testament,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  France  has  been  alternately  m  a 
state  of  collapse  or  convulsion.  Throughout  the  awful  trials  of  the  last  sixty 
years,  England,  notwithstanding  her  deficient  and  meagre  _  theology,  has 
always  remembered  Sion.  The  great  Transatlantic  republic  is  intensely 
Semitic,  and  has  prospered  accordingly.  This  sacred  principle  alone  has 
consolidated  the  mighty  empire  of  all  the  Russias.  How  omnipotent  it  is 
cannot  be  more  clearly  shown  than  by  the  instance  of  Rome,  where  it  appears 
in  its  most  corrupt  form.  An  old  man  on  a  Semitic  throne  baffles  the 
modern  Attilas,  and  the  recent  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  under  the  form  of 
red  republicans,  socialists,  communists,  all  different  phases  which  describe  the 
relapse  of  the  once  converted  races  into  their  primitive  condition  of  savagery. 
Austria  would  long  ago  have  dissolved  but  for  the  Semitic  principle  ;  and  ii 
the  north  of  Germany  has  never  succeeded  in  attaining  that  imperial  position 
which  seemed  its  natural  destiny,  it  is  that  the  north  of  Germany  has  never 
at  any  time  been  thoroughly  converted.  Some  perhaps  may  point  to^  Spain 
as  a  remarkable  instance  of  decline  in  a  country  where  the  Semitic  principle 
has  exercised  great  influence.  But  the  fall  of  Spain  was  occasioned  by  the 
expulsion  of  her  Semitic  population:  a  million  families  of  Jews  and  Saracens, 
the  most  distinguished  of  her  citizens  for  then  industry  and  their  intelligence, 
t  heir  learning  and  their  wealth. 

In  this  passage  it  will  be  observed  that  “  the  second  Testa¬ 
ment”  clearly  stands  no  higher  in  point  of  dignity  and  importance 
than  “  the  first,”  and  that  both  are  clearly  parts  of  “  the  Semitic 
principle.”  It  would  not  be  very  fruitful  to  carry  on  an  historical 
discussion,  which  necessarily  grounds  itself  on  facts,  with  the 
theorist  who  can  represent  the  Latin  Papacy  as  a  Semitic 
throne.  Otherwise  we  might  ask  wrhy  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  France  by  Philip  the  Fair,  and  from  England  by 
Edward  I.,  did  not  lead  to  the  decline  of  those  countries,  as  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spanish  Jew's  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  is 
alleged  to  have  led  to  the  decline  of  Spain. 

Mr.  Disraeli  seems  disposed  to  acknowledge  that  Christianity, 
though  only  the  second  part,  is  a  real  and  essential  part  of  the 
Semitic  principle,  and  even  that  “  it  is  to  be  deplored  that 
several  millions  of  the  Jewish  race  should  persist  in  believing  in 
only  a  part  of  their  religion.”  If  this  is  the  case,  those  Jews  who 
become  converts  to  Christianity  ought  to  be  divine  indeed.  They 
ought  to  be  manifestly  superior,  as  embodiments  of  the  spiritual 
principle,  to  all  the  Pariah  Christians.  We  do  not  wish  to  detract 
from  the  spiritual  eminence  of  the  late  Bishop  Alexander,  or  Dr. 
Wolfe ;  but  are  they  clearly  superior  to  all  Christians  of  any  other 
race  ? 

Lord  George  Bentinck  voted  for  Jewish  emancipation  on  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty — a  principle  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Disraeli,  “  was  first  introduced  into  active  politics  iu  order 
to  preserve  the  possessions  of  that  portion  of  the  aristocracy 
which  had  established  itself  on  the  plunder  of  the  Church  ” 
—  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Zuingle  being,  we  presume,  par¬ 
ties  to  the  arrangement.  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  a  Pro¬ 
tectionist,  but  he  was  not  a  Tory.  He  was  a  thorough 
Whig  of  1 688,  and,  therefore,  a  meet  political  associata 
for  the  great  enemy  of  the  “  Venetian  oligarchy.”  Mr. 
Disraeli  commends  Jewish  emancipation  to  the  Tories  on  far 
more  congenial  grounds.  “  The  Jews  are  a  living  and  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  that  pernicious  doctrine  of 
modern  times,  the  natural  equality  of  man.”  And  again  The 
native  tendency  of  the  J ewish  race,  who  are  justly  proud  of  their 
blood,  is  against  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  man.”  We 
commend  him,  with  his  theories  of  race  and  of  religion  generally, 
to  the  study  of  a  “Jewish  ”  book  in  which  we  will  venture  to  say 
he  is  not  very  deeply  read,  and  in  which  he  will  find,  irnong  other 
things,  a  Jew  teaching  that  “God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.” 


We  do  not  intend,  in  reference  to  such  a  subject  as  “  the  Jew 
Chapter,”  to  discuss  the  position  that  “  the  immolators  were  pre¬ 
ordained  as  well  as  the  victim,”  which  Mr.  Disraeli  advances  to 
prove  that  Iscariot  and  Caiaphas  are  deserving  of  our  reveience 
and  gratitude.  It  is  enough  briefly  to  protest,  in  conclusion, 
against  this  republication  of  a  revolting  attempt  to  convey 
religion  and  God  himself  into  puffs  for  the  “  Semitic  principle 
in  the  trade  of  political  intrigue. 


THE  STATES  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA* 

rpHE  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  is  less  of  a  special 
X  profession  than  our  own  ;  but  its  followers  are  not  behind¬ 
hand  in  general  ability  and  information,  or  in  the  art  of  envelop¬ 
ing  a  judicious  self-assertion  in.  the  mantle  of  an  enlightened, 
communicativeness.  Mr.  Squier’s  former  position  as  charge 
d'affaires  to  the  Kepublics  of  Central  America  gave  him  an 
opportunity,  which  he  has  not  unsuccessfully  embraced,  ol  be¬ 
coming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  capacities  and  charactcis 
of  the”  States  to  which  his  mission  led  him,  and  of  collecting  a 
mass  of  more  reliable  data  for  a  fair  judgment  on  their  position 
and  prospects  than  would  have  fallen  in  the  way  of  the  mei’e 
miscellaneous  traveller.  The  authoritative-looking  volume  bet oie 
us  has  grown  out  of  the  JSutes  on  Central  America  published  by 
Mr.  Squier  three  or  four  years  ago,  by  the  infusion  of  new 
details,  and  the  extension  of  the  topic  from  Honduras  and  Sail 
Salvador  to  the  entire  circle  of  the  Central  American  states 
lying  between  lrucatan  and,  Panama.  The  general  character  ot 
the  whole  region,  and  the  peculiar  features  of  the  individual 
States,  in  respect  of  climate,  inhabitants,  scenery,  organization, 
and  resources,  are  described  in  a  careful  and  picturesque  mannei, 
which  will  ensure  the  interest  of  the  general  reader  in  the  more 
discursive  parts  of  the  work,  and  tend  to  enlarge  the  u liters 
reputation  as  a  standard  authority  on  a  subject  with  the  details 
of  which  European  statisticians  are  as  yet  only  partially  familiar. 

A  special  interest  will  necessarily  attach  to  the  very  full,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  apparently  fair  treatment  of  that  most  important 
question— which  of  the  possible  lines  of  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  has  the  largest  claims  upon  the 
enterprise  and  capital  of  the  world  ?  Mr.  Squier  is  a  strong,  able, 
and  almost  conclusive  advocate  of  the  superiority,  in  ease  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  convenience  when  completed,  of  the  direct 
Northern-and- Southern  Honduras  Hail  way. 

We  regret  to  have  to  notice  at  least  one  instance  of  American 
smartness  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain  and  accuracy,  which 
it  would  have  been  more  creditable  and  more  dignified  to  suppress 
or  to  modify  in  a  work  of  such  pretensions  to  permanence  and 
solidity.  At  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Squier’s  earlier 
volume,  when  the  Kuatan  and  Mosquito  questions  were  still 
diplomatically  raging,  it  may  have  been  quite  natural  and  praise¬ 
worthy  in  an  American  official  or  politician  to  express  strongly 
and  straightforwardly  the  American  view  of  the  conduct  of 
England  in  holding  the  Bay  Islands,  and  putting  forward  the 
claims  of  his  Mosquitian  Majesty  to  the  eastern  shore  ot  Hon¬ 
duras.  But  it  is  scarcely  consistent  with  fairness  to  insert,  or  to 
leave  unrevised,  in  the  general  description  of  the  territories  of 
Honduras,  published  in  1858,  the  bare  statement  that  the  Bay 
Islands  “  are  now  forcibly  occupied  by  Great  Britain,  in  violation 
of  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  Honduras,  and  of  the  explicit 
terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  1850.”  Nor  is  the 
following  assertion  more  applicable  to  the  actual  state  of  things  : 

_ “  Great  Britain  has  also  set  up  claims  to  a  considerable  portion 

of  the  eastern  coast  of  Honduras,  from  Cape  Comorin,  or  Cape 
of  Honduras,  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Truxillo,  to  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios,  on  behalf  of  the  supposititious  Mosquito  Kmg.’ 

It  is  true  that  an  appendix  to  a  later  chapter,  some  six  hundred 
pages  further  on  in  the  volume,  contains  an  account  of  the  con- 
ven lions  between  Great  Britain  and  Honduras,  involving  the 
cession  of  both  the  points  in  dispute  by  the  greater  Power,  wffiich 
were  signed  111  1856  5  the  author  states,  accurately  enough, 
that  the  islands  are  now  governed  by  Great  Britain  only  pending 
the  modification  of  certain  details  objected  to  by  the  Honduras 
Legislature,  and  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  as  they  shall 
be  finally  agreed  upon.  It  is  needless  to  re-open  here  the 
question  of  the  original  rights  of  the  matter  as  between  England 
and  Spain,  or  the  derivative  rights  as  between  England  and  the 
modern  local  representative  of  Spain,  Honduras,  and  the  in¬ 
cidental  interests  of  the  Uffited  States.  But  it  is  clear  that 
under  no  view  of  them  is  Mr.  Squier  s  main  statement  accurate 
for  the  time  at  which  it  purports  to  be  made.  An  explanation 
in  the  notes  to  a  subsidiary  chapter  is  no  justification  for 
retaining  an  assertion  which  has  become  a  libel.  We  must 
accuse  Mr.  Squier  of  carelessness  as  an  author,  if  we  acquit  him 
of  unfairness  as  a  national  critic. 

The  statistical  view  afl'orded  us- by  Mr.  Squier  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  population  and  area  of  the  Central  American  States  is  valuable 
and  interesting  in  proportion  to  its  general  accuracy.  But  we 
reckon  that  it  is  the  glorious  privilege  of  a  free  citizen  ot  the 
United  States  to  be  eternally  smart  at  calculating ;  and  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  place  anything  like  absolute  faith  iu  the  coin¬ 
cidence  with  fact  of  the  results  of  a  census  entirely  based  on 
the  assumed  proportions  of  the  registered  births  and  deaths  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  whole  population.  Anything,  however, 
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like  a  census  taken  according  to  the  empirical  methods  of  Europe 
is  unattainable,  and  therefore  we  must  not  be  ungrateful  to  Mr. 
Squier  for  his  aptness  in  guessing.  He  sums  up  the  aggregate 
of  the  inhabitants  of  San  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nica¬ 
ragua  and  Costa  .Rica,  at  two  millions,  exclusive  of  the  wandering 
Indians,  as  to  whom  oven  a  practised  actuary  would  be  at  fault  for 
want  of  facts  to  build  a  scale  upon.  San  Salvador,  the  smallest  but 
the  richest  and  healthiest  of  the  States  from  physical  considera¬ 
tions,  is  the  second  in  actual  population,  and  is  relatively  more 
than  twice  as  thickly  peopled  as  any  of  the  others — maintaining 
forty-five  to  the  square  mile,  while  ‘Guatemala  has  twenty,  Horn 
duras  nine,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Eica  six  only.  Of  these  two 
millions,  Mr.  Squier  estimates  the  pure  whites  as  one-twentieth  ; 
the  pure  Indians  and  the  Ladinos  (or  half-breeds)  being  about 
equal  in  number.  Theproportion  of  whites  is,  he  states,  constantly 
decreasing,  and  the  Ladino  approaching  more  and  more  to  the 
original  Indian  type  ;  while  the  total  population  is  increasing 
in  a  very  rapid  and  constant  ratio.  The  deduction  drawn  is,  that 
if  the  laws  of  anthropological  science,  as  Mr.  Squier  terms  it, 
were  allowed  to  settle  the  problem  without  extraneous  inter¬ 
ference,  the  European  element  would  by  degrees  be  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  indigenous  one.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
practical  filibustering  energy  of  General  Walker  and  his  followers, 
or  the  theoretical  views  of  “  manifest  destiny”. which  appear  to 
enter  of  necessity  into  the  composition  of  every  true-born  citizen 
of  the  Great  Republic,  will  allow  anthropological  science  to  work 
out  its  results  undisturbed  in  Central  America.  That  Mr.  Squier 
is  a  partaker  of  the  ordinary  views  of  his  countrymen  as  to  the 
destinies  and  duties  of  American  civilization,  may  be  irathered 
from  the  following  passage : — 

If  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  the  Spanish  American  Republics, 
has  (sic)  achieved  an  immeasurable  advance  in  all  the  elements  of  greatness 
that  result  is  eminently  due  to  the  rigid  and  inexorable  refusal  of  tbe  domi- 
nant  teutonic  stock  to  debase  its  blood,  impair  its  intellect,  lower  its  moral 
standard,  or  peril  its  institutions  by  intermixture  with  the  inferior  or  subordinate 
races  ot  man.  In  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  Heaven,  it  lias  rescued  half  a 
confluent  from  savage  beasts  and  still  more  savage  men,  whose  period  of 
existence  has  terminated,  and  who  must  give  place  to  higher  organizations 
and  a  superior  life.  Shortsighted  philanthropy  may  lament,  and  sympathy 
drop  a  tear  as  it  looks  forward  to  the  total  disappearance  of  the  lower  forms  of 
humanity;  but  the  laws  of  nature  are  irreversible.  Dens  vult — it  is  the  will 
of  God ! 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  appears  that  the  only  hope  of  Central  America 
consists  m  averting  the  numerical  decline  of  its  white  population,  and  increas¬ 
ing  that  element  in  the  composition  of  its  people.  If  not  brought  about  by  a 
judicious  encouragement  of  emigration,  or  an  intelligent  system  of  coloniza- 
tmn,  the  geographical  position  and  resources  of  tlie  country  indicate  that  tbe 
end  will  be  attained  by  those  more  violent  means  which  among  men,  as  in 
the  material  world,  often  anticipate  the  slower  operations  of  natural  laws. 

Desultory  moralists  might  perhaps  bint  that  the  dominant 
leutonic  stock  of  the  Union  has  not  always  refused  so  inexorably 
to  debase  itself  by  the  intermixture  of  blood,  provided  it  did  not 
thereby  peril  its  institutions but  as  tbe  institutions  are  the 
expression  of  national  morality  Irom  w  hich  the  legal  consequences 
spring,  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Squier’s  asser¬ 
tion  in  the  main.  In  the  interest,  however,  of  the  United  States, 
even  more  than  for  the  sake  of  Central  America,  w’e  trust  that 
the  development  of  the  latter  in  material  and  moral  resources 
may  be  attained  without  appealing  to  that  particular  “  destiny” 
of  the  Anglo-American  people  which  is  so  apt  to  coincide  with 
a  desire  strong  enough  by  its  own  energy  to  fulfil  itself.  The 
conditions  of  indefinite  expansibility  under  which  the  United 
States  have  hitherto  grown,  arc  not  those  which  in  the  end  will 
produce  the  strongest  or  most  solid  and  coherent  people.  It  is 
torthe  benefit  of  all  parties  alike  that,  whatever  line  is  ultimately 
adopted  as  the  main  channel  of  inter-oceanic  communication 
Biiould  be  as  absolutely  neutral,  and  as  perfectly  free  from  foreign 
influence  in  the  management  of  its  traflic  and  its  internal  capabi¬ 
lity8’  as  can  be.  The  immediate  and  the  permanent  interest  of  both 
Rngland  and  the  Union  should  be  simply  to  secure  the  cheapest, 
safest,  and  shortest  road  to  their  possessions  in  Western  America. 

This  road,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Squier  and  the  railway 
surveyors  find  in  a  direct  line  north  and  south  through  Hon¬ 
duras,  from  Puerto  Cortez,  or  Caballos,  io  the  Bay  of  Fonseca. 
The  length  from  anchorage  to  anchorage  is  one  hundred  and  forty - 
eight  miles  as  the  crow  flies ;  and  the  actual  mileage  of  railway 
to  be  laid  down  is  estimated  at  somewhat  under  two  hundred. 
Ihe  series  of  sloping  plains  and  valleys,  leading  from  Puerto 
Cortez  by  Santiago  and  Espino  to  the  city  of  Comayagua,  enable 
the  road  to  ascend  by  easy  gradients  within  four  hundred  feet  of 
the  extreme  height  to  be  crossed  between  the  two  oceans.  The 
hardest  gradient,  for  five  miles  near  the  summit  of  the  pass,  is 
laid  down  at  eighty-five  feet  per  mile,  or  i  in  62.  Higher  pro¬ 
portions  are  not  found  impracticable  in  European  railroads  On 
the  Semmering  Pass,  between  Vienna  and  Gratz,  the  maximum 
gradient  is,  we  believe,  1  in  40.  The  rest  of  the  line  proposed 
presents  no  peculiar  engineering  difficulties,  and  is  indeed,  in  the 
matter  of  gradients,  remarkably  easy.  The  height  of  the  Col  to 
be  crossed  in  the  centre  is  under  3000  feet  above  the  sea  level : 
and  the  general  course  may  be  stated  as  following  the  single 
great  transverse  valley  which  runs  through  the  chain  of  the  Chr- 
dilleras  from  sea  to  sea.  It  is  nearly  three  hundred  years  since 
the  peculiar  merits  of  this  line  of  communication  were  recognised 
by  the  Spanish  Government  in  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Comayagua,  as  the  half-way  house  along  the  road. 

But  the  greater  and  more  permanent  recommendation  of  this 
line  ot  transit  lies  in  the  excellence  of  the  termini.  Puerto 
Cortez  was  recognised  by  the  great  man  from  whom  it  takes  its 


name  as  the  finest  harbour  between  Florida  and  Las  Perlas ;  and 
it  is  or  sufljcient  capacity  for  all  the  requirements  of  modern 
navigation.  Ihe  country  near  it  offers  all  the  conditions  neces¬ 
sary  tor  the  support  of  a  large  city,  if  the  example  of  Cortez, 
who  founded  there  the  town  of  Natividad,  should  be  followed  by 
the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  present  day.  The  southern 
terminus,  tlie  Bay  of  konseca,  is  already  known  and  recognised 
as  one  of  the  noblest  harbours  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  its  actual  im- 
portance  increases  steadily  year  by  year.  Part  of  its  great 
political  aptitude  for  the  encouragement  of  the  trado  of  Central 
America  lies  in  the  fact  that  three  out  of  the  five  states,  Salvador, 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  have  direct  access  to  its  waters.  It 
is  formed,  as  Mr.  Squier  graphically  points  out,  by  the  sea 
breaking  through  the  volcanic  coast-range  into  the  great  longi¬ 
tudinal  valley  which  runs  from  Guatemala  to  Costa  Rica,  atom* 
the  southern  foot  of  the  true  Cordilleras.  Fifty  miles  in  length 
bj  thiity  in  width  marked  with  the  most  graceful  and  the  most 
striking  features  of  tropical  scenery,  and  running  into  endless 
subordinate  bays  and  estuaries — it  is  a  fit  port  for  the  navies  of 
the  world.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  from  the  sea,  says  Mr.  Squire — 

Is  about  eighteen  miles  wide,  between  the  great  volcanoes  of  Conchagua 
(38oo  feet  in  height)  and  Coseguina  (3000  feet  in  height)  which  stand  like 
giant  warders  upon  either  hand,  and  constitute  unmistakeablo  landmarks  for 
the  mariner.  On  a  line  across  this  entrance,  and  about  equidistant  from  each 
other,  lie  the  two  considerable  islands  of  C'onchaguita  and  Mianguera,  and  a 
collection  ot  high  rocks  called  “  los  Farellones,”  which,  while  they  serve  to 
piotcct  the  bay  from  the  swell  of  tlie  sea,  divide  the  entrance  into  four  distinct 
channels,  each  of  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  largest 
vessels.  These  islands  are  high,  C’onchaguita  being  not  less  than  1J00,  and 
•Mianguera  about  uco  feet  in  height. 

-n  ^  kile  residing  at  La  Union,  the  port  of  San  Salvador  in  the 
Lay  ot  Fonseca,  Mr.  Squier  observed  that  at  the  period  of  the 
northern  gales  in  the  Atlantic,  a  narrow  portion  of  the  bay  was 
swept  by  strong  winds  from  the  north.  He  drew  the  natural 
inference  that  an  interruption  must  exist  in  the  sheltering  chain 
ot  the  Cordilleras ;  and  a  climb  to  the  top  of  the  volcano  of 
Conchagua  {(lie  western  warder  of  the  bay),  gave  him  ocular 
proof  of  the  tact.  The  north  wind  came  down  through  the  break 
in  the  mountains  which  leads  by  Comayagua. 

The  competing  scheme  of  inter-oreanic  communication  by  way 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  offers  nq,  similar  advantages  in 
the  possession  01  adequate  or  even  tolerable  harbours  for  its 
tei  mini ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that,  from  the  detour  which  is 
requisite  in  sailing  from  any  port  of  the  United  States,  except 
New  Orleans,  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  order  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  the 
fatal  Alacranes  Rocks  and  the  other  dangers  of  the  Bank  of  Cam- 
peachy,  the  average  voyage  from  the  States  to  Puerto  Cortez  is 
the  shorter  of  the  two.  And  according  to  the  received  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  paths  of  West  Indian  hurricanes,  the  course  to  Hon¬ 
duras  is  not  less  fortunate  in  avoiding  the  occasional  Charybdis  of 
winds  and  waters  that  comes  swirling  up  tlie  Caribbean  Sea  across 
the  Panama  track,  than  in  steering  clear  of  the  permanent  Scyllas 
of  the  Alacranes. 

Mr.  Squier’s  full  and  clear  account  of  the  natural  productions 
and  phenomena  of  the  several  States  gives  a  permanent  value  to 
his  work.  One  of  the  most  singular  vagaries  of  nature  to  be 
seen  anywhere  is  the  Fuente  de  Sangre,  Or  fountain  of  blood,  near 
the  town  of  Virtud,  in  the  department  of  Gracias,  Honduras  : — 

From,  the  roof  of  a  email  cavern  there  is  constantly  oozing  and  dropping  a 
tm  ^vTich,  upon  falling,  coagulates  so  as  precisely  to  resemble  blood. 

Like  blood  it  corrupts ;  insects  deposit  their  larvae  in  it,  and  dogs  and  buzzards 
resort  to  the  cavern  to  eat  it.  In  a  country  where  there  is  so  little  scientific 
knowledge  as  in  Central  America,  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  could  not  fail  to 
be  an  object  of  great  if  not  superstitious  wonder,  and  many  marvellous  stories 
arc  current  concerning  the  Fountain  of  Blood.  Attempts  have  several  times 
been  made  to  obtain  some  of  this  liquid  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  but  in  all 
cases  without  success,  in  consequence  of  its  rapid  decomposition,  whereby  the 
bottles  containing  it  were  broken.  By  largely  diluting  it  with  water,  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  with  me  to  the  United  States  two  bottles  of  the  liquid, 
which  I  submitted  to  Professor  B.  Sillimun,  junior,  for  examination.  It  had, 
however,  undergone  decomposition,  and  was  very  offensive.  It  had  deposited 
a  thick  sediment,  containing  abundant  traces  of  original  organic  matter.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  liquid  are  doubtless  due  to  the  rapid  generation  in  this 
grotto  of  some  very  prolific  species  of  coloured  infusoria. 

A  collection  of  the  traditions  attached  to  this  mysterious 
cavern,  whether  of  Spanish  Catholic,  or  Indian  Pagan  origin, 
would  probably  he  an  interesting  miscellany  of  ingenious  non¬ 
sense.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  drop  of  St.  Januarius’  blood 
submitted  to  the  critical  examination  of  Professor  B.  Sillimau, 
junior. 

Among  the  products  which  Central  America  sends  to  Europe 
in  such  quantities  as  to  label  her  Republics  with  the  distinctive 
nomenclature  of  the  Indigo  Slate,  the  Mahogany  State,  the 
Cochineal  State,  and  so  on,  the  most  remarkable,  as  employing 
the  greatest  amount  of  the  regular  labour  of  the  country  iii  its 
export,  is  perhaps  tlie  mahogany  of  Honduras.  Mr.  Squier 
dilates  w  ith  the  gusto  of  a  born  backwoodsman  ou  the  grandeur 
of  this  monarch  dejure  of  the  forest  of  those  latitudes,  and  the 
organization  of  toil  required  to  subdue  him.  The  tree  is  one  of 
such  slow  growth  as  hardly  to  acquire  “  a  perceptible  increase  of 
size  in  the  narrow  span  of  man’s  life.”  Three  hundred  years 
bring  it  to  the  proper  ago  for  cutting.  It  is  most  abundant  on 
the  low  lands  bordering  the  rivers  w'hich  run  into  the  Bay  of 
Honduras.  The  wood  is  cut  under  Government  license,  and  the 
most  eager  competition  prevails  among  the  cutters  iu  discovering 
and  appropriating  the  finest  trees.  Each  gang,  numbering  from 
twenty  to  fifty  men,  has  its  special  “hunter,”  whose  office  is  to 
search  the  bush  for  the  best  mahogany  in  the  most  convenient 
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situation.  His  work  for  tlie  year  commences  in  August,  when 
the  leaves  of  the  mahogany-tree  are  of  a  yellow-reddish  hue. 
After  cutting  his  way  through  the  thickest  wood  to  some  elevated 
situation,  he  climbs  the  tallest  trees  and  surveys  the  forest  tops, 
till  he  discovers  the  spot  where  this  tint  prevails  most  freely.  To 
that  point  he  then  finds  his  way,  and  surveys  the  individual 
trees.  All  the  ingenuity  of  the  Indian  in  detecting  the  trail 
of  others,  and  obliterating  his  own,  is  used  by  the  hunters 
of  rival  gangs,  as  no  special  property  in  the  trees  arises 
before  the  commencement  of  the  actual  felling.  The 
strength  of  the  gang,  and  the  position  of  the  trees,  determine 
the  number  that  can  be  cut  and  “  trucked”  within  the  next  dry 
season.  The  first  preparation  for  trucking  is  to  clear  a  main 
road  and  branches  from  the  fall  to  the  river,  while  the  fallen 
trees  are  seasoning.  Clearing  away  the  larger  wood  and  under¬ 
growth,  bridging  gullies  or  swamps,  and  making  the  road  firm 
and  level,  occupies  the  gang  till  December.  The  next  three  or 
four  months  are  given  to  sawing  the  mahogany  into  logs  and 
squaring  it  for  safer  and  easier  carriage;  and  in  April  or  May, 
the  dry  season  being  sufficiently  advanced,  the  actual  trucking 
or  conveying  to  the  river  commences.  The  average  distance  of 
the  mahogany  cutter’s  beat  from  the  water  is  from  six  to  ten 
miles.  The  heat  of  the  sun  renders  it  impossible  to  work  the 
oxen,  except  at  night ;  all  the  journeys  through  the  forest  are 
therefore  performed  by  torch-light.  The  logs  are  thrown  off 
the  trucks  into  the  river,  branded  with  the  owner’s  name. 
In  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  tropical  rains  have  swollen 
the  rivers,  the  whole  year’s  cutting  of  logs  floats  some  two 
hundred  miles  down  the  stream,  until  stopped  by  a  boom  across 
the  river’s  mouth,  when  they  are  separated  by  their  owners 
according  to  the  brands,  and  made  ready  for  shipping,  In  this 
business  the  chief  industry  of  Honduras  is  at  present  occupied. 
Three  centuries  of  growth,  and  one  year  of  preparation  under  the 
aforesaid  processes,  are  the  unconsidered,  but  indispensable, 
prologue  to  your  asking  your  familiar  friend  in  London  to  come 
at  seven  o’clock  and  put  his  legs  under  your  mahogany. 


VOLTAIKE’S  NOVELS* 

XT  is  interesting  to  look  back  occasionally  from  the  ephemeral 
books  which  will  have  outlived  their  popularity,  if  they  are 
remembered  at  all,  a  year  beyond  their  publication,  to  works 
which,  after  being  the  subject  of  eager  and  perhaps  angry 
controversy,  have  taken  a  lasting  place  in  the  literature  of 
their  country.  Few  books  have  so  good  a  claim  to  both  parts 
of  this  description  as  Voltaire’s  novels.  They  are  still  popular, 
and  perhaps  to  some  extent  influential.  They  were  once  as 
influential  as  almost  any  books  that  ever  were  published. 

The  three  principal  tales — Zadig,  Candide,  aud  L’lnge'nn — 
all  turn  upon  different  views  of  the  same  subject — the  provi¬ 
dential  government  of  the  world.  In  the  present  day  we  are 
accustomed  to  novels — especially  to  French  novels — which  proceed 
on  principles  and  are  written  in  a  manner  so  much  more  remote, 
not  only  from  truth  but  from  decency,  that  we  could  quite  under¬ 
stand  that  a  person,  reading  the  works  we  have  named  for  the 
first  time,  might  be  disappointed  at  finding  that  they  were  by 
no  means  so  black  as  they  are  usually  painted.  In  almost  every 
respect  they  are  wonderful  books.  Zadig  appears  to  us  to  be 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  two  others  ;  but  Candida  and  L' Ingenu 
unquestionably  attain  the  object  which  their  author  apparently 
proposed  to  himself,  with  consummate  power  and  skill.  It  is 
hardly  a  fair  representation  of  cither  of  these  works  to  represent 
them  as  intended  to  ridicule  the  doctrine  of  a  belief  in  Divine 
Providence.  We  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  obloquy 
which  they  incurred  arose  from  the  mortification  they  in¬ 
flicted  on  people  who  justified  their  own  position — a  position 
which  was  a  monstrous  wrong  and  absurdity — by  a  confused 
notion  that  they  held  it  in  virtue  of  a  divine  right.  To  force 
men  to  think  clearly  upon  such  subjects,  aud  to  express 
any  thoughts  about  them  in  clear  words,  illustrated  by  plain 
examples,  will  always  be  considered  very  wrong  by  a  large 
proportion  of  mankind.  The  matter  is  one  ou  which  people’s 
feelings  run  so  much  in  "advance  of  their  understandings,  that 
they  are  extremely  apt  to  take  offence  at  wffiat  need  not  offend 
them  in  the  least.  Apart  from  the  style,  the  story  of  Candide 
is  susceptible  of  an  edifying  interpretation.  As  our  readers 
are  aware,  it  is  an  attack  on  optimism  as  stated  by 
Leibnitz.  The  world,  it  is  said,  is  not  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  or  at  any  rate  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  it 
is  ;  for  cases  may  be  put  of  men  who,  without  any  particular 
fault  of  their  own,  arc  buffeted  about  from  pillar  to  post, 
in  an  interminable  series  of  calamities  and  vexations,  without 
any  perceptible  benefit  either  to  themselves  or  to  any  one 
else.  Candide  is  turned  out  of  his  home,  kidnapped  by  the 
Prussians,  made  to  run  the  gauntlet,  first  wrecked  off  Lisbon, 
and  then  all  but  swallowed  up  in  the  great  earthquake,  tortured 
by  inquisitors,  lost  in  the  woods  of  South  America,  separated 
from  his  mistress,  swindled,  sent  to  gaol,  all  but  poisoned  by  his 
doctors,  and  ultimately  landed  with  the  companions  of  his  misery 
(all  of  whom  have  undergone  similar  or  even  greater  misfor¬ 
tunes)  in  a  small  farm  near  Constantinople,  where  lie  at  last 
acquiesces  in  the  conviction  that  the  only  true  wisdom  in  respect 
to  the  world  and  its  affairs  is  for  a  man  to  mind  his  own  business, 
and  leave  speculation  to  itself. 

*  j Romans  et  Contes.  Pur  Voltaire.  Paris, 


The  style  in  which  this  doctrine  is  preached  is  certainly  open 
to  grave  objections.  A  vein  of  pruriency  runs  throughout  the 
whole  which  is  eminently  characteristic,  though  it  must  be  owned 
that  it  is  far  less  offensively  prominent  than  the  corresponding 
developments  of  the  present  generation  of  French  novelists. 
Apart  from  this,  all  human  affairs  are  described  in  that  tone 
of  harshness  and  levity  which  is,  after  all,  the  great  blot  on 
Voltaire’s  character ;  but  it  ought  to.  be  remembered  that  the 
book  is  throughout  exclusively  polemical.  To  effect  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  Leibnitz  was  the  object  which  the  author  kept 
before  himself  from  first  to  last,  and  the  events  aud  characters  are 
constructed  so  exclusively  with  a  view  to  that  purpose,  that  they 
appear  harsher  and  more  cynical  than  they  were  perhaps  intended 
to  be.  The  bad  character  which  has  always  attached  to  the 
book  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  which  it  is  possible 
to  cite  of  the  vast  moral  importance  of  mere  style.  If  the  moral 
of  Candide  were  expressed  in  gentler  language  it  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  unobjectionable.  Almost  every  thinking  man  w  ould  admit 
that  it  is  impossible  and  presumptuous  to  say  that  the  world  in 
which  we  live  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  ;  and  certainly 
there  is  nothing  which  need  shock,  or  even  surprise,  the  most 
pious  Christian  in  the  opinion  that  the  origin  and  nature  of  evil  and 
its  relation  to  God  are  involved  in  altogether  impenetrable  mys¬ 
tery.  This  is  the  definite  and  positive  side  of  Candide,  but  the  r-eal 
objection  to  the  book  lies  in  its  negative  side.  The  conclusion 
“  j'e  sais  qu’il  faut  cultiver  notre  jardin,”  carries  with  it  by  impli¬ 
cation  the  assertion  that  men  must  entirely  confine  themselves 
to  that  and  to  similar  occupations,  and  that,  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life,  no  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  those  partial  and  incomplete 
notions  of  Providence  which  it  is  not  only  possible  to  form,  but 
which  hardly  any  one  does  in  fact  abstain  from  forming. 

The  other  side  of  Voltaire’s  belief  is  to  some  extent  brought 
out  in  li Ingenu,  which,  though  not  so  popular  nor  so  well 
written  as  Candide,  contains  a  fuller  explanation  of  its  author  s 
views,  and  a  discussion  of  their  grounds  which  has  a  far  greater 
air  of  good  faith.  L’lngenu  is  a  Huron,  w  ho  lands  in  France, 
and  makes  his  observations  on  what  he  finds  there  from  the  point 
of  view  which  a  man  would  occupy  who  had  not  been  broken  into 
the  conventionalities  of  life.  He  naturally  gets  into  considerable 
trouble.  After  falling  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl,  who  returns 
his  affection,  he  gets  into  the  Bastille,  w  here  for  a  year  or  two  he 
is  locked  up  with  an  old  Jansenist,  who  educates  him  in  all 
matters  of  science  ;  and  he  is  converted  by  him  to  a  sort  of  Deism , 
enunciated  in  a  paragraph  which  may  be  taken  as  the  key-note  ol 
the  book : — 

Que  penscz  vous  done  de  l’ame  [says  the  Jansenist,]  de  la  manicre  dont 
nous  retjevons  nos  idees,  de  noire  volonte,  de  la  grace,  du  fibre  arbitre  ?  ...  . 
Eien,  lui  repartit  l’lngenu ;  si  je  pensais  quelque  chose,  e’est  que  nous  somines 
sous  la  puissance  del’Etre  (iternel  cotnme  les  astres  et  les  elements;  qu’il  fait 
tout  en  nous ;  que  nous  somines  de  petites  roues  de  la  machine  immense 
dont  il  est  l’ame,  qu’il  agit  par  dcs  lois  generates  et  non  par  des  vues  par- 
ticuliferes,  cela  seul  me  parait  intelligible,  tout  le  reste  est  pour  moi  un  abimo 
de  tenebres. 

The  hero’s  mistress  delivers  him  from  prison  at  the  price  of  her 
virtue,  for  which  Gordon,  the  Jansenist,  w  ho,  in  his  former  state 
of  mind,  would  have  condemned,  in  his  new  condition  admires 
and  respects  her.  She,  however,  dies  out  of  an  excess  of  moral 
sublimity  which,  if  Gordon  was  right,  w  as  not  particularly 
reasonable.  Her  lover  rises  into  all  sorts  of  eminence. 

Putting  together  the  doctrine  of  Candide  and  that  of  Id  Ingenu, 
we  get  the  result  that  the  most  reasonable  account  of  the  world  is 
that  itwas  made  and  is  ruled  by  aBeing  who  governs  it  according  to 
certain  fixed  rules  quite  unconnected  with  particular  events,  which 
must  be  considered  to  be  beneath  his  notice  ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  is 
proved  by  the  absence  of  moral  value  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
affairs  of  life.  Both  the  doctrine  itself,  and  the  evidence  appealed 
to  in  support  of  it,  give  the  most  curious  impression,  not  merely 
of  shallowness,  but  of  a  want  of  the  power  of  appreciating  the 
view  taken  by  those  whom  the  books  were  intended  to  refute. 
Voltaire’s  conception  of  God  is  flimsy  to  the  last  degree.  To 
suppose  that  a  person,  who  acts  according  to  general  rules  laid 
down  by  himself,  is  less  closely  connected  w  ith  the  particular  acts 
to  which  the  general  rules  apply  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
acted  with  a  view  to  particular  cases  only  as  they  arose,  is  mere 
confusion  of  thought.  If  a  man  gets  up  every  morning  at  six 
o’clock,  it  is  no  less  true  that  he  got  up  on  any  given  morning  at 
six  than  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  got  up  on  every  other 
morning  at  five  or  seven.  The  general  rule  has  no  exis¬ 
tence  apart  from  the  particular  cases  of  which  it  is  made 
up;  and  if  it  be  asserted  that  the  world  ri  governed  by 
general  rules  only,  without  reference  to  particular  cases,  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  contrary  opinion  are  rather 
increased  than  diminished.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  doubt 
that  Voltaire  fell  into  an  error  which  has  always  exercised, 
and  still  exercises,  a  very  wide  influence  over  speculation.  He 
was  haunted  by  the  idea  that  a  general  rule  has  an  inherent 
vigour  of  its  own,  so  that  a  law-maker  abdicates,  as  it  were,  in 
favour  of  the  laws  wdiich  he  has  himself  made.  A  moment’s 
reflection  shows  the  absurdity  of  such  a  notion.  De  Maistre 
and  Comte  each  pointed  out,  for  different  reasons,  the  opposition 
which  exists  between  the  notion  of  a  law,  in  the  mathematical 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that  of  a  cause.  A  law  in  that  sense 
is  a  mere  uniformity  of  sequence.  A  cause  implies  compul¬ 
sion,  and  mere  uniformity  of  sequence  proves  nothing  whatever 
as  to  causation.  It  is  a  mere  result  according  to  which  facts 
are  classified,  and  cannot  without  the  most  monstrous  absurdity 
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be  said  to  produce  the  particular  cases  of  the  aggregate  of  which 
it  is  itself  composed.  Voltaire’s  theory— if  it  was  his  theory — 
that  God  made  general  laws,  and  that  the  general  laws  caused 
the  particular  hard  cases  of  life,  is  just  like  saying  that  the 
architect  built  the  house,  and  that  the  house  made  the  bad  drains 
and  close  rooms. 

The  reflection  to  which  Candide  and  L' Ingenu  lead  us  is,  that 
they  attack  an  opinion  which  no  reasonable  person  holds,  and 
which  we  do  not  believe  that  Leibnitz  held — that  is  to  say,  the 
opinion  that  the  world  is  so  contrived  that  the  good  are  always 
happy  and  the  bad  always  miserable.  Any  other  theory  upon 
the  subject  such  books  leave  perfectly  untouched.  They 
leave,  however,  something  else  unrefuted  which  is  far  more 
important  than  any  theory.  When  the  Jansenist  and  the  Huron 
meet  in  the  Bastille,  the  former  says  to  the  latter: — “II  faut 
que  Dieu  ait  de  grands  desseins  sur  vous,  puisque  il  vous  a 
conduit  du  lac  Ontario  en  Angleterre  et  en  France,  qu’il  vous 
a  fait  baptiser  en  Basse  Bretagne,  et  qu’il  vous  a  mis  ici  pour 
votre  salut.”  The  Huron  replies,  “  Si  je  fais  reflexion  au 
nombre  prodigieux  d’hommes  qui  partent  d’un  hemisphere 
pour  aller  se  faire  tuer  dans  l’autre,  ou  qui  font  naufrage 
en  chemin  et  qui  sont  manges  des  poissons,  je  ne  vois 
pas  les  graeieux  desseins  de  Dieu  pour  tous  ces  gens  la.” 
Theories  about  Providence  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison 
with  the  importance  of  the  practical  adoption  and  diffusion  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  classes  of  feelings  indicated  in  these 
speeches.  Voltaire  utterly  fails  to  show  that  there  is  anything 
either  unmanly  or  unreasonable  in  the  sentiment  which  he  dis¬ 
approves,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  entirely  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  that  which  he  advances  is  open  to  the  gravest 
objections.  With  respect  to  the  belief  that  men  are  the  subjects 
of  a  Divine  education,  and  that  the  various  events  of  life 
have  a  moral  significance,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  no  one 
puts  it  forward  as  a  conclusion  scientifically  attained.  There  are 
two  reasons  which  would  form  conclusive  objections  to  any  such 
arrogance.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  can  ever  fully  know  the  facts 
of  his  own  or  of  his  neighbour’s  life — especially  of  that  hidden 
internal  life  to  which  outward  actions  are  only  an  index,  and  a 
most  imperfect  one.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  what  has 
been  the  result  upon  any  given  man  of  the  various  scenes  through 
which  he  has  passed.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  the  notion  that  a  learner  should  be  able  to  say  precisely 
what  it  is  that  he  is  learning.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  his 
knowledge  must  be  fragmentary,  or,  at  any  rate,  most  imperfect, 
nor  can  he  ever  be  in  a  position,  till  his  education  is  entirely 
completed,  to  give  a  full  account  of  its  nature  and  objects. 

Though,  however,  no  one  may  be  in  a  position  to  state,  as  a 
scientific  conclusion  and  with  scientific  precision,  the  fact  that  he 
and  other  men  are  the  subject  of  such  a  training  as  the  Jansenist 
in  the  Bastille  affirmed  to  exist,  there  are  the  strongest  possible 
reasons  why  they  should  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  fact  is  so ; 
and,  in  such  a  case,  the  difference  between  considerable  proba¬ 
bility  and  an  absence  of  reasonable  doubt  is  by  no  means  very 

great.  It  is  no  doubt  totally  impossible  to  account  for  either 

moral  or  physical  evil,  and  to  explain  their  relations  to  the  wmrld 
at  large,  but  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  make  various  assertions 
respecting  them  which  are  supported  by  perfectly  conclusive 
evidence.  The  fact  that  suffering  not  merited  by  any  assignable 
misconduct  has  frequently  the  best  effects  on  the  character  is 
totally  ignored  by  Voltaire  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  of  life.  Whatever  else  suffering  and  sin  may  do,  the 
world  as  it  is  would  be  reduced,  if  they  were  suddenly 

abolished,  to  a  condition  which  could  hardly  be  regarded 

as  good.  Uninterrupted,  unconscious  enjoyment  and  general 
benevolence  would  make  at  best  a  sort  of  barley-sugar  world, 
w  here  the  fowls  fly  about  ready  roasted,  and  crying,  Come,  eat  me. 
Nor  is  it  less  certain  that,  under  the  present  dispensation,  there 
are,  and  always  have  been,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
have  put  the  calamities  with  which  they  have  been  exercised  to 
a  use  which  has  moved  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  mankind 
— a  use  showing  that  adversity,  even  of  the  severest  sort,  and 
that  temptations  of  the  most  trying  kind,  may  be  made  to  elevate 
and  ennoble  the  whole  character.  No  contrast  can  be  stronger 
or  more  instructive  than  the  contrast  between  Candide  and  the 
1 1  tli  chapter  of  the  Hebrews.  The  man  who  denied  the  moral 
government  of  the  world  was  rich,  brilliant,  inimitably  clever,  and 
popular  and  influential  beyond  all  example.  The  people  who 
lived  by  faith,  and  earnestly  and  entirely  believed  that  their  lives 
were  providentially  governed,  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and 
scourgings — they  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  they 
wandered  about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat  skins  in  the  holes  and 
caves  of  the  earth.  If  St.  Paul  had  been  asked  how  he  could  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  believe  that  the  affairs  of  life  were  meant  to 
convey  to  him  any  moral  lesson  whatever — when  merits  con¬ 
siderably  superior  to  Candide’s  resulted  in  forty  stripes  save  one, 
five  times  repeated,  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep,  weariness  and 
painfuluess,  starving,  imprisonment,  and  ultimately  beheading — 
he  would  probably  have  answered,  “  I  glory  in  my  infirmities.” 
Would  our  conception  of  his  magnanimity  or  wisdom  have 
been  exalted  if,  as  the  result  of  prolonged  experience,  he  had 
settled  down  with  Barnabas  and  Luke  to  grow  corn  for  the  Itoman 
market,  and  had  left  his  converts  to  go  on  with  Christianity  or  let  it 
alone  as  they  might  think  proper?  Would  our  belief  in  Provi¬ 
dence  have  been  strengthened  if  he  had  been  unanimously 
elected  to  a  professorship  at  Athens  after  his  sermon  on  Mars 
Hill,  and  lived  prosperously  and  quietly  ever  after  ? 


Perhaps  the  most  marked  feature  in  the  whole  of  Voltaire’s 
theory  is  its  extreme  pettiness.  A  world  governed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  poetical  justice  would  be  exceedingly  ill  governed.  Every 
one  must  feel  that  prosperity  and  misfortune  cannot  be  made  to 
balance  like  the  debit  and  credit  sides  of  an  account.  If  a  man  has 
passed  years  in  grief  and  bitterness  of  soul,  that  fact  is  not  wiped 
out  by  subsequent  splendour,  and  he  must  be  a  very  poor 
creature  indeed  if  he  did  not  feel  that,  were  he  dealt  with  on 
that  principle,  he  would  be  treated  like  a  child.  The  fact  that 
the  life  which  we  live  on  this  earth  is  in  every  way  mysterious, 
incomplete,  and  incapable  of  being  described  by  any  systematic 
theory — and  the  correlative  fact  that  its  incompleteness  and 
mystery  would  never  strike  us  if  it  were  not  traversed  in  all 
directions  by  rays  of  light  which  no  darkness  can  quite  obscure, 
and  without  which  the  darkness  itself  would  be  invisible — are 
the  two  cardinal  points  on  which  all  the  deepest  feelings  and 
principles  of  human  nature  must  always  hinge.  It  is  curious 
that  a  man  of  V oltaire’s  genius  should  ever  have  treated  them  so 
lightly  and  in  so  inadequate  a  manner,  and  that  he  should  have 
countenanced  the  notion  that  a  redistribution  of  prosperity  and 
adversity  ivould  explain  the  mysterious  side  of  life. 

_  We  must,  in  conclusion,  say  a  word  on  the  literary  merits  of 
\  oltaire’s  novels.  They  are,  in  our  judgment,  altogether  un¬ 
equalled.  The  clearness,  animation,  and  rapidity  of  the  story, 
and  the  condensation  and  point  of  the  style,  are  merits  of  which 
we  are  rapidly  losing  even  the  tradition.  Candide,  rewritten  in 
monthly  numbers,  would  fill  some  six  or  eight  hundred  closely- 
printed  large  octavo  pages,  interspersed  with  as  many  things 
called  reflections  as  would  fill  the  whole  bulk  of  the  original  work. 


HANDBOOK  FOE  OXFORD* 

ROBABLA  there  is  no  city  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
the  exception  of  its  metropolis,  which  possesses  such  a  con¬ 
centration  of  interest  as  Oxford.  Its  historical  associations  are 
spread  over  a  long  succession  of  ages.  Not  to  speak  of  more 
apocryphal  reminiscences,  it  was  a  favourite  residence  of  one  of 
our  monarchs,  and  the  birthplace  of  another.  It  was  the  scene 
of  important  transactions  in  the  troubled  reign  of  Stephen,  and 
witnessed  an  episode  in  the  equally  troubled  reign  of  the  third 
Henry.  It  beheld  the  seeds  of  the  Reformation  sown  by  Wycliff, 
and  saw  the  martyrdom  of  Cranmer  and  his  fellow-sufferers. 
It  became  a  confessor  for  the  Church  of  England  as  against 
Puritanism  under  the  second  Stuart,  and  as  against  Popery 
under  the  fourth.  It  has  been,  at  least  since  the  Reformation,  a 
sort  of  head-quarters  of  that  Church,  and  has  witnessed,  in  our 
own  day,  tho  most  remarkable  theological  convulsions  which  it 
has  experienced  since  the  Heformation.  Its  outward  appearance 
is  in  keeping  with  its  history.  It  bears  traces  of  the  architecture 
of  eight  centuries— from  the  rude  belfry-tower  of  St.  Michael’s, 
which  has  been  assigned  on  good  authority  to  the  age  of  the 
Confessor,  to  Mr.  Scott’s  exquisite  imitation  of  the  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle,  which  is  now  rising  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is 
true  that  it  contains  no  building  of  the  first  rank  ;  but  it  exhibits 
an  almost  infinite  variety — and  that  especial  variety,  under  the 
influence  of  accidental  yet  harmonious  grouping,  which  has  a 
charm  more  akin  to  that  of  nature  than  to  that  of  art.  In  its 
eesthetical  as  well  as  in  its  moral  aspect  it  betrays  a  strong  spirit 
of  Conservatism,  and,  occasionally,  one  of  studied  Revivalism. 
We  see  in  Oxford  the  shadow  of  the  Middle  Ages  projected  far 
into  the  region  of  modern  life.  A  College  is  a  strange  compound, 
half  club  half  convent,  and  its  daily  usages  are  curiously  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  past.  For  two  centuries  after  the  Reformation, 
Protestant  founders  cast  their  institutions  in  the  mould  of 
Wykeham  and  Waynfiete ;  the  scholastic  system  appears  to  have 
been  a  living  thing  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  its 
ghost  still  haunts  the  academic  shades.  These  facts  have  their 
parallel  in  the  architecture  of  Oxford.  The  revival  of  mediaeval 
art  which  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  had  its  precursors  here 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nowhere  in  England 
— we  may  almost  say  nowhere  in  Europe — shall  we  find  such 
good  and  pure  Gothic,  built  at  a  time  when  the  style  was  defunct 
elsewhere,  as  is  presented  by  the  chapels  of  Wadham,  Lincoln,  and 
Jesus  Colleges,  and  in  the  staircase  of  Christchurch  Hall,  and  as 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  chapel  of  Exeter  College  before  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  As  regards  the  first,  indeed,  of  the  buildings  just  mentioned, 
which  occupies  the  “site  of  the  monastery  of  the  Austin  friars,”  we 
are  informed  by  the  writer  of  the  work  before  us  that  “its 
windows,  from  the  exquisite  taste  and  keeping  of  style  of  their 
construction,  were  long  thought  to  have  been  genuine  Augusti- 
nian,  but  the  book  kept  by  the  clerk  ot  the  works,  still  preserved  in 
the  college,  bears  the  strongest  evidence  to  the  contrary,  in  exhi¬ 
biting  the  expenses  and  time  occupied  in  their  erection.”  (p.  1 1 1). 

With  these  attractions,  added  to  that  of  personal  interest 
arising  out  of  past  or  indirect  connexion  with  the  place,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Oxford,  at  tho  most  pleasant  season  of  the  year, 
draws  to  itself  crowds  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  even  more  popular  than  it  is, 
when  we  consider  the  throngs  of  English  men  and  women  who 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  dingy  and  unsavoury  alleys  of  Conti¬ 
nental  cities  from  June  till  October.  It  may  be  reasonably 
doubted,  however,  whether  a  large  proportion  of  those  w  ho  do 
go  to  Oxford  examine  its  antiquities  in  a  very  intelligent  spirit. 

*  A  Handbook  for  Visitors  to  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  exxviii.  Woodcuts  by 
Jewitt,  and  xxyiii.  Steel-platea  by  LeKeux.  A  New  Edition.  Oxford.  18J8. 
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Ponderous  breakfasts  and  elaborate  luncheons,  Nuneham  pic-nics 
and  the  Saturnalia  of  the  theatre,  varied  by  an  occasional  stroll 
round  Christchurch  Walk  or  St.  John’s  Gardens,  make  up  the 
usual  history  of  a  visit  to  Oxford.  Of  course,  these  observations 
may  be  extended,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  tourists  on  the  Continent ; 
but,  thanks  to  Mr.  Murray,  it  is  our  countrymen’s  own  fault  if, 
with  his  manuals  in  their  hands,  they  do  not  carry  away  with 
them  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  places  which  they  visit 
than  can  be  derived  from  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  even  when 
aided  by  the  commentaries  of  a  cicerone.  It  is  said,  and  probably 
with  truth,  that  many  Englishmen  have  derived  the  entire  stock 
of  historical  knowledge  which  they  possess  from  these  invaluable 
travelling  companions.  The  series  of  Handbooks  for  England, 
which  is  now  issuing  from  the  same  quarter,  will  probably  do  good 
service  in  diffusing  a  more  detailed  knowledge  than  is  at  present 
common  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  our  own  country. 

Until  about  ten  years  ago,  a  good  Oxford  Guide  was  a  deside¬ 
ratum.  At  that  time  the  Handbook  for  Oxford  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker,  and  a  new  edition  of  it 
is  now  before  us.  Measured  by  the  average  standard  of  such 
works,  it  deserves  a  high  rank.  It  is  thoroughly  and  minutely 
done,  and  displays  a  great  amount  of  antiquarian  knowledge  and 
research.  In  fact,  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  professed  and 
competent  archmologist ;  and  the  visitor  to  Oxford  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  study  the  buildings  by  the  light  which  it  affords 
will,  to  say  the  least,  have  had  a  good  practical  lesson  in  archi¬ 
tectural  detail.  In  saying  this,  we  are  perhaps  stating  the  prin¬ 
cipal  merit  of  the  book.  Its  architectural  descriptions  are  very 
exact,  and  the  author  is  most  scrupulous  in  assigning  every  work 
to  its  proper  date.  The  volume  closes  with  a  chronological  list 
of  buildings,  reaching  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  day. 
Indeed  the  author  appears  to  be  so  fully  convinced  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  architectural  chronology  that  it  might  almost  be 
doubted  whether  he  is  always  equally  alive  to  the  artistic 
merits  of  the  buildings  which  he  is  describing.  We  also 
venture  to  think  that  the  writer  displays  a  justifiable,  but 
too  exclusive,  preference  for  mediaeval  architecture.  He  has 
hardly  a  good  word  to  bestow  on  the  grand  specimens  of  the 
revived  classical  style,  of  which  Oxford  has  good  right  to 
be  proud.  There  are  few  edifices  of  this  stamp  in  England 
which  can  come  into  competition  with  the  Badcliffe  Library, 
the  portico  of  the  Clarendon,  and  the  Hall  and  Chapel  of 
Queen’s  College.  But  the  author  of  the  Handbook  says  nothing 
in  favour  of  the  second,  awards  a  slight  modicum  of  commen¬ 
dation  to  the  last,  and  reserves  all  his  praise  of  the  first  for 
its  truly  noble  interior.  A  sacred  building  in  this  style  evidently 
gives  a  severe  shock  to  his  ecclesiological  system.  He  damns 
Queen’s  College  Chapel  with  faint  praise,  almost  cancelled  by  the 
distressing  admission  that  it  is  “of  a  style  to  which  we  are  un¬ 
accustomed  in  ecclesiastical  edifices’’  (p.  154)-  He  laments 
pathetically  the  hybrid  style  of  Brasenose  Chapel,  which  has 
“  Gothic  windows”  between  “  Grecian  columns,”  “  and  yet,”  is 
obliged  to  admit  that,  “  unhallowed  as  such  an  union  must  ever  be , 
the  effect  is  less  displeasing  than  might  have  been  anticipated” 
(p.  82).  Nevertheless,  we  will  give  the  Handbook  credit  for  being, 
on  the  whole,  an  accurate  and  trustworthy  guide  to  the  architec¬ 
tural  antiquities  of  Oxford  ;  and  if  the  intellectual  food  which  it 
contains  is  somewhat  dry,  no  doubt  it  is  all  the  more  wholesome. 

But  when  we  take  the  author  out  of  the  sphere  of  architectural 
antiquity,  we  cannot  always  give  him  even  the  praise  of  accuracy. 
It  seems  strange  that  a  writer  whose  descriptions  evince  the 
most  intimate  familiarity  with  the  localities  to  which  he  intro¬ 
duces  the  reader  should  not  have  taken  pains  to  inform  himself 
concerning  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  ancient 
educational  bodies  in  the  midst  of  which  he  must,  to  say  the 
least,  have  spent  a  considerable  time.  Had  he  passed  over  the 
constitution  of  the  University  and  its  Colleges  in  total  silence,  it 
would  have  been  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  a  point  upon 
which  strangers  are  generally  very  ill-informed.  Still  the  book, 
with  a  slight  change  in  its  title,  might  have  been  thoroughly 
useful  as  a  guide  to  the  material  antiquities  of  the  place.  But 
as  this  is  not  the  case,  and  as  an  Introduction  of  some  pages  has 
been  devoted  expressly  to  the  academical  constitution,  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  the  author’s  statements  on  this  subject  are 
frequently  so  erroneous  as  they  are. 

The  Introduction  sets  out  by  admitting  that  the  object  of  the 
volume  “  is  to  furnish  the  visitor  with  a  handbook  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  and  to  tell  him  in  a  few  words  the  history  and 
chief  points  of  interest  of  those  buildings  which  will  meet  his 
eye  in  his  walks  about  it.”  This  premised,  it  proceeds  to  suggest 
that  “  whilst  dealing  with  the  particulars,  it  must  frequently 
occur  to  him  that  he  ought  to  be  told  something  of  the  universal.” 
It  is  evident  that  our  author,  if  he  has  not  had  time  to  get  up  the 
politics  of  the  University,  has  at  least  lived  long  enough  in  it  to 
have  caught  the  language  of  the  schools,  although,  as  appears  in 
the  present  instance,  not  long  enough  to  have  learned  its  meaning. 
However,  we  are  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
elaborate  antithesis  ;  for,  the  “  particulars”  being,  of  course,  “  the 
buildings  which  will  meet  his  eye,”  the  “universal”  appears 
from  the  following  sentence  to  be  the  University.  “  The  Uni¬ 
versity,  although,  as  it  may  seem,  an  abstraction  or  ideality,  is 
nevertheless  a  corporate  body.”  More  logical  language,  with 
even  less  of  logic !  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  University 
would  have  more  chance  of  being  “  a  corporate  body”  if  it 
existed  in  ever  so  concrete  and  material  a  form,  and  we 


must  therefore  leave  the  adversative  particle  as  a  standing  crux 
for  future  grammarians.  The  author  tells  us  that — 

The  business  of  the  University,  as  such,  is  carried  on  in  its  two  assemblies 
or  “Houses  ’*  of  “  Congregation  ”  and  “  Convocation.” 

The  House  of  Congregation  consists  of  all  Doctors  and  Masters  of  Arts 
who  are  resident  or  hold  certain  offices.  The  House  of  Convocation  consists 
of  all  Masters  of  Arts  and  graduates  of  a  higher  order. 

The  business  of  the  first  of  these  Houses  is  chiefly  to  grant  degrees  and 
pass  graces  and  dispensations;  that  of  the  latter  is  unlimited,  extending  to 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  University,  including  the 
election  of  Chancellor,  Members  of  Parliament,  and  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
University.  It  has,  however,  no  initiative  power,  but  can  only  treat  with 
whatever  it  may  receive  from  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  who  are  elected  from 
the  Heads  of  Houses,  Professors,  and  other  Masters,  in  equal  proportion,  and 
who  meet  weekly,  and  thence  derive  their  name.  (pp.  ix.  x.) 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  such  a  number  of  erroneous  state¬ 
ments  compressed  into  such  a  narrow  space.  The  first  and  most 
fundamental  error  is  this.  Under  the  existing  constitution  of  the 
University  there  are  not  two,  but  three  houses — viz.,  the  Convo¬ 
cation,  constituted  as  is  stated  above;  the  old  Congregation,  or 
Congregatio  Magistrorum  lie  gentium,  consisting  of  certain  func¬ 
tionaries,  all  Doctors,  and  all  Masters  of  Arts  for  the  space  of  two 
gears  only,  and  the  new  Congregation,  or  “  Congregation  of  the 
“University  of  Oxford,”  recently  established  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  consisting  “of  all  Doctors  or  Masters  of  Arts  who  are  resi¬ 
dent  or  hold  certain  offices.”  The  duties  which  are  assigned  in 
the  Handbook  to  the  last-mentioned  body  really  belong  to  the 
old,  and  not  to  the  neiv  Congregation.  It  is  worthy  of  observa¬ 
tion  that  when  the  first  edition  of  the  Handbook  was  published, 
the  neiv  Congregation  had  not  yet  been  established.  The  error, 
therefore,  which  has  here  been  pointed  out  is  not  simply  the  re¬ 
tention  of  a  statement  made  in  the  earlier  edition— it  has  been 
actually  inserted  in  the  new  one.  Again,  we  are  informed  that 
Convocation  “  has  no  initiative  power.”  This  is  not  the  case,  as 
the  particular  objects  specified — viz.,  “the  election  of  Chancellor, 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity” — originate  in  Convocation.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
ordinary  matters  of  business  can  only  be  brought  before  it  by  the 
Council,  and  any  reform  in  the  statutes  must  have  previously 
passed,  not  only  the  Council,  but  the  neio  Congregation  also. 
This  misconception  appears  in  another  form  elsewhere.  We  are 
informed,  in  p.  103,  that  the  Convocation-House  is  “  principally 
used  for  conferring  degrees.”  The  writer  appears  to  be  quite 
unconscious  of  the  activity  which  the  academical  Parliament  has 
manifested  ever  since  it  has  been  permitted  to  debate  in  the 
vernacular  language.  A  few  minor  inaccuracies  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  mentioned.  The  writer  tells  us  that  the  “  fellows  are 
“called  students  at  Christchurch.”  (p.  xii.)  Now,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  students,  who  are  mere  stipendiaries  of  the  Chapter, 
is  in  no  respect  analogous  to  that  of  the  Fellows,  who  are  members 
of  the  governing  body  in  their  several  societies.  We  are  told 
that  the  Theatre  is  the  place  where  “  are  celebrated  the  public 
acts  of  the  University,  the  Comitia,  and  Encaenia,  and  Lord 
Crewe’s  annual  Commemoration  of  founders  and  benefactors.” 
(p.  105).  The  author  is  evidently  wholly  ignorant  that  the 
“  Comitia”  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  “Encaenia” 
and  “Commemoration,”  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  There  is 
also  a  curious  theory  of  academical  degrees  : — “  The  most  usual 
course  is  from  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  B.A.,  to  M.A.,  thence  to 
Bachelor,  and  ultimately  Doctor  of  Divinity.”  (p.  xiii).  If  this 
means  that  this  is  “  the  most  usual  course  ”  for  those  who  are  am¬ 
bitious  of  reaching  the  last  named  degree,  it  is  less  than  the  truth, 
since  there  is  no  other  course  open.  It  it  means  that  this  is  “  the 
most  usual  course”  for  all  members  of  the  University, fit  is  wholly 
untrue,  as  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  takes  a  degree  in  Divinity. 
Lastly  we  are  informed  that  the  distinction  “between  Oxford 
and  the  foreign  Universities  ”  is  “  that  w  hile  they  consist  each 
of  a  single  college,  in  Oxford  there  are  nineteen  colleges  and 
five  halls.”  (p.  xv.)  A  plurality  of  colleges  certainly  exists  still 
in  one  foreign  University,  and  existed  formerly  in  many  more. 
Whether  any  foreign  University  consists  “  of  a  single  college,” 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term,  is  more  than  we  can  say ; 
the  majority  of  them  certainly  do  not. 

The  inaccuracies  of  the  Handbook  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  class  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  They  extend  into 
the  domain  of  history  and  biography.  The  author  of  the  Hand¬ 
book  evidently  believes  that  Alfred  had  a  hand  in  establishing 
Halls  in  the  University,  if  be  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  itself;  and  that  John  Erigena  lectured  in  one  of  those 
Halls  in  882.  AVe  wish  the  author  had  adduced  any  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  University  before  the  twelfth  century,  for 
which  we  have  looked  in  vain. 

To  turn  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period  of  history,  we  learn,  from 
p.  22,  that  the  Church  of  St.  Aldate  “  takes  its  name  from  a 
British  saint,  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  was  instrumental  in 
defeating  Hengist,  King  of  the  East  Angles.”  We  do  not 
mind  confessing  that  we  know  nothing  about  St.  Aldate,  but 
still,  unless  there  is  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  very 
form  of  his  name  will  scarcely  permit  us  to  doubt  that  he 
was  no  Briton,  but  an  Angle  himself.  But  who  in  the  world  was 
“  Hengist,  King  of  the  East  Angles?”  The  East  Anglian  king¬ 
dom  is  said  to  have  been  consolidated  by  Uffa,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixth  century.  If,  therefore,  there  had  been  a  Hengist 
among  the  Uffingas— which  there  never  was— he  could  not  have 
been  defeated  through  the  instrumentality  of  St.  Aldate  in  the 
fifth  century.  Possibly  St.  Aldate  may  be  identified  with  Eidiol 
Gadarn,  of  whose  canonization  we  have  never  heard,  but  who  is 
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represented  by  the  Welsh  chroniclers  as  the  only  person  who 
escaped  from  the  treachery  of  Hengist  (King  of  Kent)  in  the  mur¬ 
derous  onslaught  upon  Salisbury  Plain,  and  as  having  at  a  later 
period  avenged  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  by  the  defeat  and 
decapitation  of  the  invading  chief.  If  this  be  the  source  of  the 
error,  we  can  only  describe  the  statement  of  the  Handbook  as  an 
unaccountable  perversion  of  an  incredible  story.  So  much  for 
our  author  as  a  guide  to  early  British  history. 

It  is  asserted  in  p.  69  that  Archbishop  Chichele  was  “  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  at  the  time”  that  St.  Mary’s  Church  was 
re-opened  “  in  1488.”  Chichele  died  in  1443  ! 

In  enumerating  the  worthies  of  Corpus  Christi  College  (p.  42), 
the  Handbook  names  Ludovicus  Vives  among  those  “  who  have 
been  educated  within  its  walls.”  Vives  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
first  Fellows  of  Corpus,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
“educated”  there.  E11  revanche,  the  list  is  deprived  of  two  of 
its  most  recent  ornaments— Arnold,  and  the  author  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Year. 


The  statements  of  the  Handbook  are  in  some  instances  posi¬ 
tively  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Take  the  following  for 
examples : — 


It  was  not  until  16 1  3,  the  day  after 
the  burial  of  the  noble  proposer,  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  that  the  first  stone 
of  the  present  structure  was  laid, 
(p.  85.) 

In  this  parish  [All  Saints]  were 
formerly  many  halls — viz.,  Broad- 
gates  Hall,  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  parish,  near  St.  Mary’s,  &c. 
(!>■  ‘74) 


The  cast  wing . was  not 

finished  till  1613,  the  year  after  his 
death,  (p.  90.) 


It  [Pembroke  College]  rose  .  .  .  . 
upon  the  ruins  of  a  much  earlier 
academical  institution,  Broadgates 
Hall.  (p.  zzs.) 


In  addition  to  these  actual  errors,  we  find  several  inaccurate 
and  loosely  worded  passages  which  cannot  fail  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  convey  a  wrong  meaning,  and  in  others  are  only 
saved  from  doing  so  by  failing  to  convey  any  meaning  at 
all.  An  instance  of  the  latter  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage: — “It  [the  front  of  All  Souls  College]  was 
restored  by  Robinson,  about  1825,  and  remarkably  well  done, 
although  at  a  time  when  Gothic  architecture  was  better  under¬ 
stood  than  it  has  since  been  practised.”  (p.  165.)  Here,  again, 
we  are  at  a  loss  for  the  force  of  the  adversative  particle.  Why 
should  it  be  any  the  less  likely  that  a  building  should  be  well 
restored  “  at  a  time  when  Gothic  architecture  was  better  under¬ 
stood  than  it  has  since  been  practised?”  But,  again,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  last  sentence?  Is  the  antithesis  between  under¬ 
standing  and  practising  ?  and  if  so,  what  is  the  force  of  it? 

We  are  told  in  p.  19,  that  the  statue  of  Cyril  Jackson,  in 
Christchurch,  “  by  Sir  Frances  Chantrey,  will  hand  down  the 
name  and  the  fame  of  that  admirable  sculptor  to  succeeding 
generations.”  Wo  should  rather  have  thought  that  it  would 
“  hand  down  the  name  and  the  fame  of  that  admirable”  Dean, 
and  that  the  artist  did  not  need  the  memorial. 


In  p.  i62,QueenMaryII.  is  described  as“Mary,  Queen-Consort 
of  William  III.”  Doubtless,  Mary  was  the  consort  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III. ;  but  she  was  no  more  his  Queen-Consort  than  Queen 
Victoria  is  the  Queen-Consort  of  Prince  Albert. 

New  College  is  said,  in  p.  124,  to  mark  “a  new  era  in  our 
academical  annals.  Before  this,  the  Aularian  system,  even  in 
the  case  of  Merton,  had  generally  prevailed.”  Unquestionably 
Merton  is  the  type  of  the  earlier,  and  New  College  of  the  later 
foundations.  The  Colleges  were  also,  in  early  times,  generally 
called  A nhe — the  name  given  to  all  academical  houses.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  the  system  of  Merton,  or  the  earlier  colleges,  more 
“  Aularian”  than  in  that  of  the  later  ones.  The  “  Aularian  sys¬ 
tem”  is  simply  opposed  to  the  collegiate  system,  and  cannot 
exist  in  the  ease  of  a  college,  by  whatever  style  incorporated. 

In  p.  38,  we  find  the  following  redundancy  : — “  The  extent  of 
his  [Bp.  Fox]  munificence  may  be  collected  from  an  anecdote 
related  by  a  Roman  Catholic  writer  who  attended  at  his  funeral.” 
Bishop  Fox  died  in  1528,  when  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  a  Protestant  writer  in  England.  But  even  if  it  were  other¬ 
wise,  to  what  purpose  is  the  mention  of  the  writer’s  religion  in 
this  context? 

Finally,  at  the  foot  of  p.  22,  we  have  a  very  queer  little  note: — 
“Among  the  ornaments  will  be  noticed  the  usual  emblems  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  according  to  the  description  of  them  by  Eze¬ 
kiel  (i.  10),  and  St.  John  (Rev.  iv.  6,  7).”  Everybody  knows  that 
the  so-called  Evangelistic  symbols  are  drawn  from  the  passages 
in  question  ;  but  to  describe  the  prophet  and  the  apostle  as  giving 
a  description  of  the  “emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists,”  is  rather 
like  putting  a  gloss  upon  the  sacred  text. 

Perhaps  the  deficiency  of  aesthetical  description  and  criticism, 
to  which  we  have  adverted  above,  may  be  regarded  as  having 
been  in  some  degree  atoned  for  by  the  illustrations  in  wood  and 
steel,  which  are  profusely  scattered  over  and  between  the  pages. 
These  are  certainly  excellent  in  their  kind.  Messrs.  Jewitt  and 
Le  Keux  are  well  known  as  two  of  the  best  architectural  en¬ 
gravers  in  England.  Accordingly,  the  title-page,  as  we  have  seen, 
announces  in  large  Homan  numerals,  “  CXXVIII.  Woodcuts, 
by  Jewitt,  and  XXVIII.  Steel-Plates,  by  Le  Keux.”  These 
illustrations  are  unquestionably  excellent,  and  quite  worthy  of 
the  eminent  artists  referred  to.  But  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
they  are  not  quite  new.  In  the  list  of  Messrs.  Parker’s  publica¬ 
tions,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  we  find,  among  other  interesting 
works,  the  following  advertised: — Memorials  of  the  Colleges  and 
Halls  in  the  University  of  Oxford;— Memorials  of  the  Public 
Buildings  of  Oxford; — The  Churches  of  Oxford.  Now  nearly  all 


the  steel-plates,  and  a  portion  of  the  woodcuts,  which  decorate 
the  Handbook  have  already  appeared  in  Dr.  Ingram’s  Memorials. 
Indeed,  the  plan  of  the  city  in  the  Handbook  bears  marks  of  its 
origin,  and  has  been  only  partially  altered  to  suit  the  present 
state  of  things.  The  woodcut  of  Queen’s  Cloister  in  p.  156,  and 
that  ot  the  library  in  p.  137,  have  not  been  altered  at  all,  and 
are  now  incorrect.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  next  page  to  that 
uhicli  announces  the  Memorials ,  we  find  a  long  list  of  107 
T  lews  m  Oxford  for  selection,  “  Quarto,  price  one  shilling  each.” 
Are  these,  or  are  they  not,  the  old  steel-plates  in  a  separate  form? 
Of  course  this  is  all  fair  play,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
revelation  in  some  degree  depreciates  the  value  of  the  Handbook 
for  Oxford. 

Notwithstanding  this  and  other  blemishes,  however,  the  book 
can  quite  afford  to  stand  on  its  own  merits.  It  is  not  only  the 
best  guide-book  to  Oxford;  but,  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  guide-books  we  know.  Nobody  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  study  the  antiquities  of  that  noble  city,  with  the  aid 
ot  its  accurate  architectural  description,  can  fail  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  broad  principles  of  English  mediaeval  archi¬ 
tecture.  We  hope  the  author  may  find  it  worth  his  while  to  put 
forth  a  Third  Edition,  and  that  he  will  not  forget,  in  that  case,  to 
free  the  work  from  its  glaring  faults. 


ROBERTSON'S  LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES* 

rUHIS  volume  consists  of  a  few  lectures  and  addresses  delivered 
J-  by  the  late  Mr.  Bobertson,  of  Brighton,  chiefly  to  working 
men  of  that  town.  It  is  now  about  five  years  since  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  died,  and  his  name  was  then  scarcely  known  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  own  private  friends  and  of  those  among  whom  he 
had  laboured  in  his  calling.  Now,  every  word  he  ever  wrote  is 
eagerly  sought  for  and  affectionately  treasured  up,  and  meets  with 
the  most  reverent  and  admiring  welcome  from  men  of  all  parties 
and  all  shades  of  opinion.  Like  all  teachers  who  have  not  a 
new  system  to  communicate,  but  make  accepted  truths  in 
an  especial  manner  their  own,  lie  can  only  arrest  the  attention 
of  those  who  find  in  his  writings  what  they  themselves 
want.  To  them  he  is  a  teacher  quite  beyond  comparison — his 
words  have  a  meaning,  his  thoughts  a  truth  and  depth,  which 
they  cannot  find  elsewhere.  And  they  never  look  to  him  in 
vain,  lie  was  never  commonplace  ;  he  never  merely  repeated 
what  he  had  received  from  others.  In  every  sermon,  lecture,  and 
address  that  he  ever  wrote,  there  was  something  said  that  could 
not  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  limitations  of  his 
mind,  although  a  mind  so  constantly  expanding  was  really  perhaps 
checked  by  nothing  but  death.  But  in  the  works  he  has  left, 
wo  can  see  that  he  vas  under  the  influence  of  teachers  who 
had  impressed  him  very  strongly,  and  that  his  thoughts  ran  in 
grooves  that  had  been  cut  for  him.  A  careful  study  of  even 
a  small  portion  of  his  writings  will  show  how  powerfully  he 
had  been  acted  on  by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  more 
especially  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Maurice,  and  Wordsworth. 
An  aspiration  after  the  performance  of  real  work,  a  tendency 
to  get  out  of  everything  the  meaning  he  wished  to  find 
in  it,  and  a  mystical  interpretation  of  nature  may  be  traced 
in  all  that  ho  has  left  behind  him.  But,  nevertheless,  he 
fixes  himself  upon  the  recollection  as  a  most  original  and 
profound  thinker,  and  as  a  man  in  whom  excellence  put  on 
a  new  form.  The  great  teachers  of  religion  may,  indeed,  be 
divided  into  two  classes — those  who  strike  out  a  new'  channel 
of  religious  thought,  and  those  in  whom  w  hat  is  new  belongs 
to  the  character,  to  the  feelings,  and  to  the  mind  of  the 
teacher.  The  latter  attract  and  seize  upon  us,  because  what 
is  half  real  to  us  is  wholly  real  to  them — because  they 
have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  things,  while  we  only 
flutter  outside.  Such  men  are  open  to  the  criticism  that 
what  they  say  has  been  said  before ;  and  their  merits  arc  not 
susceptible  of  proof,  and  scarcely  of  analysis.  They  exercise 
over  us  an  influence  closely  resembling  that  of  singularly 
beautiful,  wise,  and  highly-wrought  characters  in  living  and  social 
intercourse.  We  can  never  make  any  one  who  is  unaffected  by 
these  characters  concede  that  he  ought  to  be  affected  by  them. 
But  we  ourselves  do  not  cease  to  revere  and  admire  because  our 
neighbours  arc  not  impressed.  There  are  very  many  persons, 
and  the  number  increases  every  year,  to  whom  Robertson’s 
writings  are  the  most  stable,  exhaustless,  and  satisfactory  form 
of  religious  and  moral  teaching  which  the  nineteenth  century  has 
given — the  most  wise,  suggestive  and  practical.  But  this  is  an 
opinion  which  they  may  entertain  firmly,  yet  which  they  cannot 
demonstrate  to  be  just. 

These  Lectures  and  Addresses  throw  some  new  light  on  the 
constitution  of  Robertson’s  mind,  and  on  the  direction  in  which, 
and  the  means  by  which,  it  was  unfolding  itself  when  an  early 
grave  closed  over  its  growth.  But  wc  do  not  think  this  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  enter  into  any  general  survey  of  his  career,  because  in 
this  volume  wc  are  told  that  wc  are  soon  to  have  a  selection  from 
his  letters,  and  it  would  be  premature  to  take  up  the  general 
subject  until  this  important  addition  to  our  materials  is  in  our 
hands.  We  may  express  a  hope  that  the  letters  will  be  preceded 
by  a  short  memoir,  abstaining  from  every  intrusion  on  privacy, 
and  from  all  attempt  at  laudation.  What  we  principally  want  is  a 
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crood  chronology  of  his  studies  and  his  ministerial  labours,  so  that 
we  may  seethe  respective  stages  of  Ins  course,  and  fix,  by  periods 
of  time,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  the  marked  epochs  m  the  npe  - 
imr  of  his  character  and  the  development  of  his  intellect.  It  is 
well  known  that  at  college  lie  attracted  little  attention,  and  lie 
is  remembered  at  Oxford,  we  believe,  chiefly  as  a  ^tless  gentle¬ 
manly,  rather  dreamy  young  man.  We  should  wish  to  know, 
if  it  can  be  told  without  trespassing  on  the  sanctity  ot  pm  ate 
life  what  were  the  circumstances  which  produced  so  great  a 
change  in  him  subsequently,  and  to  what  portions  of  his  later  life 
we  are  to  attribute  his  several  writings. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  fall  under  two  heads,  T  ney  consist 
of  Addresses  on  the  Management  of  a  Working  Man  s  Institute 
and  of  Lectures  onMr.Bobertson  s  favourite  poets,  and  especially 
on  Wordsworth.  A  working  man’s  institute  was  opened  at 
Brighton  in  1848,  and  Mr.  Robertson  delivered  an  opening 

address!1  To  driver  a  food  address  to  workmg  men  is  as 

hard  a  task  as  a  man  can  be  called  on  to  fulfil.  W  hen  we  rea 
what  Mr.  Robertson  said,  we  feel  that  lie  could  not  make  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  easy,  but  that  his  honesty,  his  friendliness,  and  his 
freshness  of  mind  carried  him  through.  He  managed  at  once  to 
place  himself  in  the  right  position  towards  Ins  hearers.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  did  not  flatter  them,  or  pretend  that  they  could 
thoroughly  understand  him.  On  the  other  hand  he  gave 1 themo 
his  best,  and  weighed  his  words  as  carefully,  and  pouied  forth  hi. 
thoughts  as  freely,  as  if  lie  had  had  to  address  the  most  educated 
audience  in  the  world.  He  was  rewarded  for  this,  and  for  that  gene¬ 
ral  bearing  towards  the  working  classes  of  which  it  w  as  a  part,1 by 
an  influence  and  an  authority  with  them,  a  love  and  confiding 
attachment  shown  to  him  by  them,  which  were  then  perhaps 
a  greater  rarity  in  the  history  of  a  clergyman  s  career  than  they 
are  now  The  young  institute  soon  got  into  trouble  ;  for  the 
more  violent  portion  of  its  members  insisted  on  introducing 
books  to  which  the  others  strongly  objected.  Mr.  Robertson 
addressed  them  all  again,  and  pointed  out  that  the  introduction 
of  atheistical  literature  was  not  a  consequence  of  permitting 
freedom  in  thought,  but  an  outrage  on  the  feelings  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  members.  He  also  argued  strongly  against  an 
absurd  rule  by  which  all  above  the  rank  of  -working  men  were 
excluded  from  taking  part  in  the  management  of  the  institute. 
In  accordance  with  the  advice  he  gave,  the  society  was  lecon- 
structed,  and  has  since  grown  and  flourished  I  here  are  also 

manv  other  indications  in  the  volume  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Robertson  was  held,  and  of  the  effect  lie  produced  on  persons  of 
very  different  classes  and  characters.  It  is,  indeed,  satisfactory 
that  it  was  true  in  his  instance— as  it  has  been  proved  true  m  so 
many  instances-that  a  man  is  sure  to  gain  a  hearing  and  a  follow¬ 
ing  m  England  who  has  something  to  say,  and  who  says  it 

frankly  and  persistently.  ,, 

The  criticisms  on  English  poets  and  on  poets  generally  aie 
very  interesting  and  good.  But  on  such  a  subject  it  is  impossible 
that  a  lecturer  should  say  what  has  not,  111  some  shape  or  other, 
been  said  before.  The  greatest  interest  attaching  to  these 
lectures  is  to  be  found  in  their  connexion  with  the  life  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  speaker,  and  we  must  reserve  that  topic  until 
the  forthcoming  volume  of  Letters  gives  us  a  fuller  basis  tor 
criticism  than  we  now  have.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  two  or  three  extracts.  The  first  is  a  passage 
containing  a  reference  to  his  own  personal  history,  and  shows  how 
genuine  with  him  was  the  love  of  nature. 

I  wish  I  could  give  to  the  workmg  men  in  this  room  one  conception  of 
what  I  have  seen  and  witnessed,  or  bring  the  emotions  of  those  glorious 
spots  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  cannot  afford  to  see  them.  I  wish  I  could 
describe  one  scene,  which  is  passing  before  my  memory  this  moment,  when  I 
found  myself  alone  in  a  solitary  valley  of  the  Alps,  without  a  guide,  and  a 
thunderstorm  coming  on ;  I  wish  I  could  explain  how  every  circumstance 
combined  to  produce  the  same  feeling,  and  ministered  to  unity  of  impression . 
the  slow  wild  wreathing  of  the  vapours  round  the  peaks,  concealing  their 
summits'  and  imparting  in  semblance  their  own  motion  till  each  dark 
mountain  form  seemed  to  be  mysterious  and  alive;  the  eagie-iike  plunge so 
the  Lammer-geier,  the  bearded  vulture  of  the  Alps;  the  rising  of  the  flock 
of  chouehs  which  I  had  surprised  at  their  least  on  carrion,  with  their  red 
beaks  and  legs,  and  their  wild  shrill  cries,  startling  the  solitude  and  silence 
_till  the  bluf  lightning  streamed  at  last,  and  the  shattering  thunder  crashed 
as  if  the  mountains  must  give  way :  and  then  came  the  feelings,  which  1 
their  fulness  man  can  feel  but  once  m  life;  mingled  sensations  of  awe  and 
triumph  and  defiance  of  danger,  pride,  rapture,  contempt  of  pain,  humbleness 
and  intense  repose,  as  if  all  the  strife  and  struggle  of  the  elements  were  only 
uttering  the  unrest  of  man’s  bosom;  so  that  in  all  such  scenes  there  is  a 
feeling  of  relief,  and  he  is  tempted  to  cry  out  exult ingly,  There .  there,  all 
this  was  in  my  heart,  and  it  was  never  said  out  till  now  . 

After  speaking  of  Wordsworth’s  lines  on  the  “Daffodils,’  be 
thus  continues  -. — 


himself  found  food  for  his  imagination  in  all  that  was  around  lnm, 
and  even  at  Brighton  bad  a  heart  for  poetiy . 

Nay  even  round  this  Brighton  of  ours,  treeless  and  prosaic  as  Pe<)P‘.e  c<j11 
it, & are  materials  enou|h  for  poetry,  for  the  heart  that is .not  petrified £ 
conventional  maxims  about  beauty.  Enough  m  its  free  down  whwh  are  ever 
changing  tlieir  distance  and  their  shape,  as  the  lights  and  vioml-shactows 
sad  over  them  and  over  the  graceful  forms  of  whose  endless  variety 
of  slopes  the  eye  wanders,  unarrested  by  abruptness,  with  an  entrancing 
feeling  of  ful/ess,  and  a  restful  saiisfaetion  to  the  pure  sense  of  loimA 
And  enough  upon  our  own  sea- shore  and  m  oui  laic  suns i ■ 
min  mh~ht  have  watched  with  delight,  beyond  all  words,  last  night,  the 
long  deep  purple  lines  of  clouds,  edged  with  intolerable  radiance,  passing 
into 'orange1  yellow,  pale  green,  and  leaden  blue,  and  reflected  below  m  warm, 
purple  shadows,  and  cold,  green  lights,  upon  the  sea— and  then  the  c 
it  all  awayf  And  then  he  might  have  remembered  those  lines  of  bhakspeare, 
and  often  quoted  as  they  are.fhe  poet  would  have  interpreted  he  sunset  irnd 
the  sunset  what  the  poet  meant  by  the  exclamation  which  follows  the  disap 
pearance  of  a  similar  aerial  vision — 

“  Wo  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of :  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.” 


Now,  I  have  quoted  the  passages  you  have  heard,  in  order  to  call  youi 
attention  to  the  subtle  perception  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  which  is  in  them. 
I  have  reminded  you  of  the  difficulty  I  encounter  in  bringing  them  befoie  a 
public  audience,  'in  reading  Wordsworth  the  sensation  is  as  the  sensation  of 
the  pure  water  drinker,  whose  palate  is  so  refined  that  he  can  distinguish 
between  rill  and  rill,  river  and  river,  fountain  and  fountain,  as  compared  with 
the  obtuser  sensation  of  him  who  has  destroyed  the  delicacy  of  his  palate  by 
grosser  libations,  and  who  can  distinguish  no  difference  between  vatei .  and 
water,  because  to  him  all  pure  things  are  equally  insipid.  It  is  hke  listening 
to  the  mysterious  music  in  the  conch  sea.  shell,  which  is  so  delicate  and 
refined  that  we  are  uncertain  whether  it  is  the  music  and  sound  ot  the 
shell  or  merely  the  pulses  throbbing  in  our  own  ear;  it  is  like  watching 
the  (iuivering  rays  of  fleeting  light  that  shoot  up  to  heaven  as  we  are  looking 
at the  2;  so  fine,  so  exquisitely  touching  is  the  sense  of  feeling,  that  we 
doubt  whether  it  is  reality  we  are  gazing  upon  at  all,  or  whether  it  is  not 
merely  an  image  created  by  the  power  and  the  trembling  of  our  own  innei 
imagination. 

And  we  will  add  one  passage  more,  in  winch  fie  lets  us  see  how  he 


A  GERMAN  DRAMATIST* 

HERR  GUSTAV  FREYTAG  is  well  known  to  the  English 
public  as  the  author  of  the  most  popular  German  novel  ot 
the  day,  Debit  and  Credit.  He  has  lately  published  a  collection 
of  five  plays,.  Except  the  first,  which  is  historical,  they 
are  all  based  upon  the  facts  of  existing  German  society. 
Three  of  them  contain  the  ideas  which  were  current  among 
the  educated  classes  of  the  nation  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  last  Revolution.  The  reaction  of  the  last  few  years 
seems  only  to  have  influenced  one  comedy.  As,  however, 
there  is  a  certain  connexion  of  thought  between  both  periods,  it 
is  easy  to  trace  throughout  the  unity  of  the  writer  and  Ins  age. 

Herr  Freytag  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  “  Storm  and  Press” 
school  of  German  thought;  for  although  the  phrase  is  a  little 
antiquated,  the  fact  is  never  likely  to  become  so.  Schillers 
Robbers,  and  the  plays  which  Canning  parodied  111  the  Anti- 
Jacobin,  may  be  taken  as  typical  instances  of  the  class.  An  over¬ 
wrought  idealism  is,  with  this  school,  the  author  s  source  of  in¬ 
spiration.  A  contempt  for  law  and  the  settled  order  of  society, 
aspirations  after  nature  and  freedom  from  conventional  restraints, 
are  the  commonplaces  which  every  plot  illustrates.  It  depends 
upon  the  writer’s  character  whether  this  tendency  is  exhibited  in 
a  panegyric  of  heroic  burglars,  or  in  protests  against  the  incon¬ 
venient  restraints  of  marriage.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  call 
productions  of  this  kind  simply  melodramatic.  Hie  word  with 
us  implies,  indeed,  the  extravagance  of  passion  hut  it  tacitly 
conveys  the  idea  of  absence  of  intellect..  Now,  the  fact  is,  that 
the  most  ludicrous  passages  in  Canning  are  copied,  not  ironi 
Kotzebue,  but  from  Schiller  and  Goethe  ;  and  Kotzebue,  though, 
not  a  poet,  was  decidedly  a  better  playwright  than  Ins  rivals. 
It  is  often  the  ablest  men  in  whom  the  taint  is  strongest,  simply 
because  they  embody  the  sentiments  of  tlieir  nation  most  truly. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  nation  in  which  official  pedantiy 
is  most  rampant  and  intolerable  is  for  ever  led  by  a  passionate 
reaction  to  seek  truth  in  tlie  world  of  abstractions  and  dreams. 
Hence  there  is  a  melancholy  antagonism  either  between  classes 
and  interests,  or  between  the  early  and  the  later  lives  of  the  same 
men.  The  “Bursch”  wlio  lias  read  Heine  and  U bland— who  has 
belonged  to  a  secret  society,  and  perhaps  taken  part  in  an  insur¬ 
rection  —  becomes  the  “Philister”  of  middle  life,  stolid,  re¬ 
spectable,  above  all  things  avoiding  change,  and  reverencing  the 
police  next  to  money.  Or,  if  a  clever  man,  like  Herr  hreytag, 
he  builds  up  a  happy  fabric  of  humour  on  the  rums  of  Ins  old 

^  An  abstract  of  one  of  the  plays  before  us  will  illustrate  and 
complete  what  we  have  said.  The  hero  of  Valentine  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  George  Winegg,  who  has  been  compelled  to  quit  the  country 
for  some  political  escapades,  has  lived  among  the  Indians,  and  has 
now  returned,  under  the  assumed  name  ot  Saalfeld.  As  be  is 
waiting  in  an  inn,  the  Court  favourite,  Count  A*  oning,  speaks 
roughly  to  a  poor  girl.  George  interferes  and  insults  the  Count,  but 
refuses  to  fight,  having  some  scruples  about  duels.  He  concludes 
by  begging  the  young  lady  not  to  come  in  bis  way  again  .  Pliou 
art  grateful,  and  I  am  no  Cato  {good  naturedly).  I  should  not 
like  my  remembrance  to  be  painful  to  thee.  dlie  brutal  fatuity 
of  this  speech  is  a  good  prelude  to  the  next  scene,  in  which  George 
presents  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Valentine,  Baroness  von  Gel- 
dern,  the  favourite  whom  it  is  feared  the  reigning  Prince  will 
marry  George  lias  brought  a  recommendation  for  his  skill  in 
ornamental  gardening.  As  soon  as  the  room  is  clear,  he  commences 
to  talk  sentiment,  and  tells  the  lady  that  she  has  “  deep  feeling 
and  a  vigorous  soul.”  He  adds  that  he  procured  the  introduc¬ 
tion  from  hearing  that  slie  once  expressed  a  wish  to  die  “  without 
her  stays  on.”  He  then  confides  to  her  his  own  relationship  to 
one  of  the  Ministers,  and  bis  position  as  a  returned  convict;  and 
winds  up  by  announcing  that  lie  will  not  allow  her  to  become  the 
Prince’s  Valentine  at  an  approaching  Court  festival.  Here  the 
Baroness  very  naturally  leaves  the  room.  .  ..  _ 

George  now  enters  upon  a  complicated  series  of  intrigues.  It 
is  amusing,  though  perhaps  not  wonderful,  to  observe  that  tran- 
scendental  morality  offers  no  obstacle  to  dow  might  lying,  kor- 
tunately  for  himself,  he  lias  secured  an  able  associate— a  certain 
Benjamin  Stubbe,  whom  be  had  detected  some  hours  before  in 
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the  act  of  picking  his  pocket,  and  promoted  on  the  spot  to  the 
post  of  confidential  valet.  Benjamin  has  lived  the  life  of  a  found- 
street-boy,  and  thief;  but  these  positions  seem  to  be  pecu- 
nu  y  fiivourable  in  Germany,  for  he  is  able  on  an  emergency  to 
pass  himself  oflf  before  the  police  as  a  “  literate,”  and  his  con¬ 
versation  is  sprightly  and  even  witty.  At  present  his  moral 
powers  are  being  developed  by  an  education  which  makes  it  his 
hourly  duty  to  lie,  and  appeals  to  his  sense  of  honour  not  to  steal. 
L  onceivean  English  Charlie  Bates  soliloquizingafter  this  fashion : _ 

T  ,mas,te,1'.ls  a  d?vil>  a.  hard  unfeeling  man,  and  I  am  miserable  since 

I  have  entered  Ins  service.  Once  I  used  to  steal  in  cheerful  tranquillity  of 
mind,  now  I  have  nothing  but  vexation.  Yesterday  a  Turkish  pipe-head 

S^pT^tedaWlth  Sl  VPr’  is  uP°n  his  table ;  1  merely  cast  just  a  little 
glance  at  it,  and  m  a  moment  he  had  observed  my  glance,  and  says  ‘Ben- 
jamm  take  the  head,  it  is  yours’  (with  What  busmeT’is  Hof 

his,  if  I  look  at  his  pipe-heads  ?  hat  does  he  mean  by  giving  me  a  thing 

1  SVe  tD  for  mySelf  ?  1  Put  tho  hood  iuto  my  pocket,  though  I 

trembled  with  anger ;  there  was  no  honour  in  it;  I  despised  his  present.  This 

Zn  hog  Tc<1  t  f  \ea<1  0r  h  ,n  a?aia  and  S™  it  him  with  his  morning  pipe! 

1  hen  he  gave  me  his  hand,  and  said, 1 1  thank  thee,  my  good  fellow’  (sm/lino)  ■ 
he  gave  me  Ins  hand,  and  said,  ‘  My  good  fellow-,’  and  ‘I  thank  thee.’  ” 

But  if  German  thieves  have  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  honour 
German  nobles  appear  to  be  irreclaimable  villains.  As  George 
has  baffled  the  Prince’s  hopes,  and  given  him  the  Princess  Mary 
whom  lie  ought  to  marry,  instead  of  Mme.  von  Geldern  as  bis 
valentine,  Count  Woning  persuades  bis  royal  master  to  force 
an  interview  at  night  with  the  baroness.  The  lady  to  whom 
hreorge  has  been  making  love  energetically  at  intervals,  dis¬ 
misses  her  royal  admirer  with  dignity,  and  soon  afterwards 
calls  George  who  has  been  listening  under  the  window,  up  into 
her  room.  Just  as  lie  has  concluded  giving  her  a  moral  lesson, 
thieves  break  in.  George  stuns  one,  and  the  other  escapes 
hastily  ;  but  the  watch  have  been  alarmed,  and,  in  order  to  save 
V  alentme  s  honour,  George  declares  himself  a  burglar.  She  is 
taken  oil  to  prison,  and  in  course  of  time  condemned.  Then 
the  baroness  steps  forward,  and  confesses  the  truth.  She  is 
ordered  to  leave  the  court,  and  of  course  does  it  in  the  company 
ot  her  lover.  As  she  has  loved  him  “  from  the  first  hour  in  w  hich 
she  saw  him,  the  two  or  three  days  of  the  drama’s  action  must 
be  considered  a  reasonable  time  for  the  denouement. 

If  this  drama  were  alone  of  its  kind,  wc  might  only  wonder  at 
the  questionable  taste  which  induced  an  experienced  author  to 
reprint  one  of  his  early  productions.  But  it  stands  between  two 
of  the  same  type,  in  one  of  which  the  lesson  is  reversed,  and  an 
abandoned  aristocrat  is  saved  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
market-gardener.  Of  course  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  every 
immoral  palace  has  its  antidote  hard  by  in  a  virtuous  alley.  But 
what  conclusion,  after  all,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  lessons  of  Herr 

80c*e.ty  to  be  saved  by  intermarriages 
ot  ot.  Giles  and  St.  James  ?  Or  is  even  this  method  too  mild,  and 
are  we  to  choose  our  governors  and  teachers  out  of  the  ofiscouring 
ot  jails.  Surely  all  these  tirades  of  mawkish  sentiment  are 
nothing  more  than  the  commonplaces  of  Rousseau.  If  society 
must  choose  between  them,  it  had  better  take  tho  high-bred 
rake  of  the  old  French  school,  whose  only  excuses  are 
j  ash  ion  and  hot  blood,  than  the  sentimental  German  Bursch,  who 
refines  away  adultery  into  “feeling,”  and  “independence  of  the 
world,  and  “  nature.  The  only  hopeless  stage  of  corruption 
is  when  the  soul  is  debauched.  To  do  Herr  Freytag  justice,  ho 
appears  to  be  very  far  indeed  from  desiring  these  results. 
But  contempt  for  ordinary  proprieties,  sudden  intimacies,  and 
secret  meetings  by  night,  are  not  likely  to  make.tlie  relations  of 
the  two  sexes  more  virtuous.  They  generally  originate  with 
Lovelace,  and  are  of  very  doubtful  benefit  to  Clarissa.  Neither 
are  the  political  results  of  these  theories  more  encouragiug  than 
the  social.  In  1848  Germany  fell  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  who  at  once  lifted  their  literary 
teachers  into  power.  An  ignominious  war  with  a  weak  neighbour 
was  the  only  result,  and  the  people  soon  collapsed  into  the  nor¬ 
mal,  though  more  tolerable,  misgovernment  of  their  Courts  and 
bureaucracy.  Hie  faith  in  sudden  conversions  and  spasmodic 
reiorms  has  been  replaced  by  a  theoretical  contempt  for  theories, 
and  a  singular  devotion  to  vulgar  money -getting.  It  is  not  the 
rakes  and  villains  who  have  been  converted,  but  the  enthusiasts 
who  have  lost  faith  in  ideas. 

Herr  Freytag’s  last  play  is  a  curious  example  of  this  change, 
it  is  a  good-natured  but  unsparing  satire  upon  journalism  and 
politics.  A  little  country  town  is  convulsed  by  the  election  of  a 
deputy  ;  and  the  editor  of  the  Liberal  paper  succeeds,  by  the  able 
carcassing  of  his  staff,  in  winning  a  dangerous  victory  over  the 
father  of  Ins  intended  bride.  Of  course  a  quarrel  results,  and 
matters  are  only  hushed  up  by  tlie  intervention  of  a  good-natured 
heiress  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  sub-editor,  and  purchases 
the  obnoxious  paper.  All  the  interior  of  a  second-rate  provincial 
journal  is  amusingly  burlesqued  ;  and  the  tricks  by  which  the 
electioneering  agents  succeed  in  winning  over  the  principal  voter 
are  a  lively  version  of  the  staple  English  jokes.  It  seems  that  in 
Germany  it  is  sufficient  to  praise,  instead  of  buying,  the  merchant’s 
wine,  and  his  wife,  not  his  children,  must  be'kissed.  The  moral 
is  that  representative  institutions  are  a  farce;  and  that  a  man 
who  persists  in  devoting  himself  to  a  cause  and  jiromulgatinir 
his  ideas  will  expose  himself  to  a  great  deal  of  needless  annov- 
ance  All  this  must  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  police  and  to  the 
Royal  Highness  to  whom  Debit  and  Credit  was  dedicated. 

In  spite  of  their  absurd  plots  and  impossible  Dramatis  Persons 
these  plays  are  sufficiently  amusing  ;  and  those  who  care  for  light 
German  literature  will  do  well  to  look  them  through.  A  passage 


ssh?  jjs  *  *•  ** 

S*  £*»?';:)■ . ; JZZ  lb.  hit*  s is 

Jhouu  l  s  !!,  ,!,  !  ,  for  thls  l)aI,er>  *t:  was  “ever  meant  that  you 

TTnii  u  eternal  great  sea-serpent  through  the  gaps  of  our  iournal 
How  could  you  put  in  the  worn-out  lie  again  ?”  Bellmans  “  It  2S 
we  wanted  six  lines.”  Boh.  «  That  is  In  excuse,  but  not  a  gooHne  Im 

municat  on°^  I  T’  °h  wh?.are  you  a  journalist.  Make  up  a  little  ‘ com- 
mun  cation’  e.g  an  observation  about  human  life  in  general  or  about  the 
letting  dogs  run  loose  in  the  streets;  or  lookup  some  horrible  kok  such  as 
or^nmetVUt0f/?wn<?SS’  01'  how  a  bad£er  has  kitten  seven  sleeping  cliildrel 
news  et™  gth7  “  Mrt’0  A“d  if  >'ou  wil>  P«t  in  some  remarkafte  foS 
sea  serpen?  Sw’uSf”  S,oa  ou‘lue  13  a^ays  better  than  this  used-Sp 
not  hannen  tl  i.  mu<^  tbatbaPPens,  and  so  unutterably  much  that  does 
not  happen,  that  a  well-regulated  journalist  can  never  be  in  want  of  news.” 

The  Title  and  Contents  of  Vol.  VI.  will  be  published  on 
_ _  Saturday  next. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Royal  princess’s  theatre 

FAREWELL  SEASON  OF  MR.  CHARLES  KEAN  AS  MAN  AG  ER 
V  Pece,mber  27th  (Hosing  Night),  THE  JEALOUS  WIFE  After  which 
CASTI  ?r°nrUCH>  aine'^  grDn-1  Ch"?tmas  Pantomime,  entitled,  THE  KING  OF  THE 
MfcoaMTS:HC&.%I^H“^  Harlequin, 


Pantomime  every  evening. 


ARABELLA  GODDARD  begs  to  announce  that  she  will 
give  a  MATINEE  MUSICALE  of  C L AshlCAL  MUSIC^at  the  St  jlmes  s 

rommenc^at  Haff-past^Two^’clnek67*0118  hCT  depa‘'tUre  f°r  a  Provhu’iaI  T‘our.  To 

Kcimisnukl  O-HINA.-ARRaNGEMEWTS  FUR 

CHRIS  TMAs. — I  lie  New  Entertainment  will  be  given  on 


M 


Monday  Afternoon,  Dec.  27 
Monday  Evening,  „  27 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  „  2S 
Tuesday  Evening,  „  23 
Wednesday  Afternoon,  „  29 
Wednesday  Evening  „  29 


Thursday  Afternoon,  Dee.  30 
Thursday  Evening,  „  30 
Friday  Afternoon,  „  31 
Friday  Evening,  „  31 
Saturday  Afternoon,  Jan.  1 
Saturday  Evening,  „  1 


ti,„  *r  .I  r'vemng  .  ”  Saturday  Evening,  „  1 

on[s  af  E^ht0oVPKPkeS s}1^10"8  -wlll  tak°  pltCe  at  Three  °'dock-  and  the  Evening 
Fe-vnti-.n  ii  11  ?  .  k’  brails,  price  3s.,  can  be  secured  every  day  at  the  Box-office 
Egyptian  Hall,  between  Eleven  and  Four.  The  Area  is  2s. ;  and  the  Gallery  Is  ’ 

tssssiT  ara iA  m  a 

CHRISTMAS  ’HOLIDAYS^  - " 

riscimn?PTiIiIi  KENSINGT0N  MUSEUM  and  DRAWING 
ai  SCHOOLS  will  be  open  to  the  Public  FREE  every  Morning  and  Evening  from 
hSJM®  2,7,th,Pf  December,  to  Saturday  the  1st  of  January,1 ISfh  days ^hidusTve 
limns jiytlic  Daytime  from  Ten  to  Four;  and  in  the  Evening,  Seven  till  Ten. 

d  •  I  ^  V  k  b*  h  HALL,  Wednesday,  December  29th _ 

SCIENCE  Ok  LMSvf!®  (with  Pictorial  IllustradSis)  on  the 
^10N,V  j,  also  an  orl?mal  definition  of  HUMBUG.  Com- 
c!iu”eia  Eight  precisely.  Stalls,  3s.;  Balcony  Seats,  2s.;  Body  of  Hall  and 
ba cl/’  ls'.  1  icketg  at  CuArrsLL  and  Co.’s;  Mitchell’s  Royal  Library-  Chameb 
and  it  theEHallJDLLIEIf  S;  KeiTH’S<  48’  Cheapside;  Clarke's,  132,  Jermyn-street ; 

MJ\  T0iVN  RRWNETT  on”  t h e  waTt'chT^ 

Mr.  John  Bennett,  F.R.A.S.,  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Paris 
will  lecture  on  the  Watch,  what  to  make  and  how  to  make  it-  * 


Dec.  10,  Beddington. 
Jan.  4,  Hackney. 

„  5,  Carshalton. 

11,  Windsor. 


Feb.  1,  Slough. 

„  8,  Ball’s  Pond. 

„  15,  Wolverton. 
17,  AgAr  Town. 


Jan.  18,  Dorking. 

„  24,  Stow  market. 

„  25,  Ipswich. 

”  **•  ”  ,*juuui*  ,,  27,  Bristol.  17  AerAr  Town 

.,J,!im^t0tTeiWi  1  be  iHustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  models  and  “diagrams!  and 
Cheapside  C  °cks  aud  watclies.  Syllabuses  can  be  had  at  the  Watch  Manufactory, 

I^DUCA TION  IN  GERMANY.— BONN  OW  THE  RHINE  — 

Mr.  MORS  BACH,  Principal  of  an  Establishment  at  BONN,  will  be  in  England 
the  beginning  of  January,  when  lie  will  bo  happy  to  see  the  friends  of  his  English 
pupils  and. attend  to  new  inquiries.  Messrs.  Dickinson,  114,  New  Bond-street°wm 
supply  references  or  prospectuses,  and  give  any  necessary  information.  * 

L 1 D  U  CATION.— THR  DAUGHTEK8  OK  A  PH  YSiCIAN 

rnrieSmbf  North-west  district  of  London,  RECEIVE  FOR 

EDUCAIION  1WELVE  YOUNG  LADIES,  the  daughters  of  gentlemen.  They  arc 
assisted  by  Masters  of  eminence,  and  a  resident  French  Governess.  Terms,  60  Guineae 
per  annum ;  or  including  extras,  80  Guineas.  References  to  clergymen  and  others  ths 
parents  ol  pupils.  The  NEXT  TERM  will  eommcncc  (D.V.)  18th  JANUARY  I’ssa 

ParkfgardensP  WtlCU  ars  addross  G'  K’’ t,aro  ot  Mr-  Caldeb.  1,  Bathurst-street/Hyde 

graduate  In  classical  honours  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  TUTOR  in  a 
family,  or  m  a  school  where  liis  services  would  not  be  required  out  of  school  hours 
Besides  Classics,  he  is  competent  to  teach  French  and  German  (acquired  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent!,  and  the  Elements  ot  Mathematics.  The  Advertiser  is  amember  of  the  English 
Church,  and  can  furnish  testimonials  of  character  and  acquirements.  Address  J  B  P 
the  Mansion,  Letherhead.  ’ 


(  CONSUMPTION  HOSPITAL,  BROMPT0N.— All  the  Wards 

V J  are  now  open.  Additional  FUNDS  are  earnestly  SOLICITED.  A  large  number 
of  Out-patients  are  daily  teen  by  the  Physicians.  PHILIP  ROSE,  lion.  Sec. 


1  ONDON  FEVER  HOSPITAL,  ISLINGTON. 

_LJ  Established  1802.  — Two  IIundbed  Beds. 

President— The  Right  Hon.  LORD  MONTEAGLE 
Cases  of  Fever  of  every  kind,  and  in  all  stages  of  malignity,  occurring  in  the  Families 
of  the  Poor,  or  among  the  Domestics  of  the  Affluent,  are  received  into  the  Hospital  at 
all  hours. 

FUNDS  are  PRF.SSINGLY  NEEDED.  Money  may  he  paid  to  the  Treasurers, 

•  ‘flier  '  • 


Messrs.  Hoare  and  Co.,  Fleet-street ;  or  to  the  Secretary,  at 

CONVALESCENT 


i  Hospital. 


MEIROPOLIIAN  CONVALESCENT  INSTITUTION. 

ASYLUM,  WALTON-ON-THAMES. 

President— His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Chairman — Colonel  F.  PAGET. 

This  Asylum  receives  from  the  various  hospitals,  and  from  the  crowded  courts  and 
alleys  all  over  the  metropolis,  many  patients,  whose  only  hope  of  recovery  is  from  pure 
air,  rest,  and  good  diet.  It  contains  134  beds,  and  admitted  during  last  year  1226 
patients,  most  of  whom  were  restored  to  health  in  little  more  than  three  weeks  and 
able  to  return  to  their  work.  The  Institution  is  dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary 
Contributions,  and  the  Board  earnestly  APPEAL  for  the  MEANS  of  maintaining  and 
extending  the  Benefits  of  this  most  useful  charity. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  received  by  Messrs.  IIoare,  Fleet-street1  by 
Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing-cross ;  and  at  the  Office  of  the  Institution,  32,  Sackville- 
street,  London,  W,  CHARLES  HOLMES,  Sec. 
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BANK  OF  D  E  P  0  S  I  T.  —  Established  a.d.  1844. 
3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON. 

Parties  desirous  of  Investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  the  Bank 
of  Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  be  obtained  with  ample  security. 
Deposits  made  by  Special  Agreement,  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  andJ>dy.R  M0RRlS0N>  Managing  Diredor. 

Forms  for  opening  Accounts  sent  free  on  application. _ _ — - - 

London  life  association, 

81,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.— INSTITUTED  1806. 
President — CHARLES  FRANKS,  Esq. 

T 'ice-Preside  n t — J 0 H N  BENJAMIN  HEATH,  Esq. 

TRUSTEES. 

Francis  B.  Mitchell,  Esq.  I  Robert  Hanbury,  Esq. 

Alfred  Head,  Esq.  I  Bonamy  Dobree,  Esq. 

Tho  London  Life  Association  was  established  more  than  fifty  years  ago  on  the 
principle  of  Mutual  Assurance,  the  whole  of  the  benefits  being  shared  by the  “ember 
assured.  The  surplus  is  ascertained  each  year,  and  appropriated  solely  to  a  reduction 
of  the  premiums,  and  not  to  an  increase  of  the  sum  assured  by  the  policies,  the  mem 
hers  being  entitled  to  such  reduction  after  they  have  been  assured  for  seven  year.. 

The  Society  has  paid  in  claims  more  than  . £^40,000 

And  has  policies  now  in  force  amounting  to  . . . .  ,  Snn’mn 

For  the  payment  of  which  it  possesses  a  capital  exceeding.. .  . 

And  a  gross  income  from  premiums  and  interest  of  more  than .  .iza.uuo 

Assurances  may  be  effected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  the  same  life. 
The  Society  has  no  agents  and  allows  no  commissiom^  RQCKRR>  Secretary. 


PURE  BRANDY,  16s.  per  Gallon.— PALE  or  BROWN  EAU- 

DE-VIE,  of  exquisite  flavour  and  great  purity— identical,  indeed,  jn  every  respect 
with  those  choice  productions  of  the  Cognac  district,  which  are  now  difficult  to  pro¬ 
cure  at  any  price— 35s.  per  dozen,  French  bottles  and  case  included,  or  16s.  per  gallon. 
Heney  Bbett  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival’s  Distillery,  Holborn. 


riiHE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  FIRE  AND  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Offices— No.  1,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool;  and  20  and  21,  Poultry,  London. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £2,000,000. 

1856.  1857.  1857- 

£222,000 . Fire  Premiums  . £289,000 . Increase .  £67,000 

72  780  Life  .  ..  110,900 . Increase .  38,000 

17  338! .....Life  Annuities .  27,000 . Increase .  9,600 

800  000  (Funds  accumulated  1  x  088  000 . increase .  268,000 

3„u,uuu . ^  and  mvested . S 

The  Income  of  the  Company  now  exceeds  £450,000  a  year.  The  sums  paid  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  losses  exceed  One  Million  Sterling. 

FIRE  INSURANCE,  at  home  and  abroad,  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  risK. 

LIFE  INSURANCE.— Prospectuses  maybe  had  on  application,  and  attention  is 
specially  invited  to  the  system  of  Guaranteed  Bonuses  in  the  Lite  Department,  by 
which  is  secured 1.  Exemption  from  liability  in  partnership,  under  any  possible  cn r- 
cumstances.  2.  Bonuses,  which  are  not  contingent  on  profits,  but  fixed  and  guaranteed 
by  the  whole  resources  of  the  Company.  ,  T  _ 

Fire  Policies  due  Christmas  Day  should  be  renewed  on  or  before  Januaiy  9th,  1859. 

SWINTON  BOULT,  Secretary. 

LLIANCE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  LIFE  AND  FIRE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Established  1824. 

(Branch  Offices  :  EDINBURGH,  IPSWICH,  and  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS.) 
Capital,  FIVE  MILLIONS  Steeling. 

President  — Sir  MOSES  MONTEFIORE,  Bait. 

DIRECTORS. 


A 


James  Alexander,  Esq. 
Charles  George  Barnett,  Esq. 
George  Henry  Barnett,  Esq. 
Charles  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  George  Carroll. 

Benjamin  Cohen,  Esq. 

James  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Charles  Gibbes,  Esq. 


UNSOPHISTICATED  GENEVA,  of  the  true  Juniper  flavour, 

and  precisely  as  it  runs  from  the  Still,  without  the  addition  of  sugar  or  any 
ingredient  whatever.  Imperial  gallon,  13s. ;  or  in  one-dozen  cases,  29s.  each,  bottles 
and  ease  included.  Price  Currents  (free)  by  post. 

Henry  Brett  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival's  Distillery,  Holborn. 


ALLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  IMPERIAL  PINTS. 

HARRINGTON  PARKER  and  CO.  are  now  delivering  the 

October  Brewings  of  the  above  Celebrated  Ale  Its  surpassing  excellence  is 
vouched  for  by  the  highest  Medical  and  Chemical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Supplied 
in  bottles,  also  in  casks  of  18  gallons  and  upwards,  by 

HARRINGTON  PARKER  and  CO„  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants, 

64,  Pall  Mall,  London. 


A  L M S  E Y,  Twenty-four  Shillings  per  Dozen,  Cash.— 

This  delicious  Wine  may  be  obtained  at  the  above  extraordinary  low  pucc 

fio"1  tlle  1  HARRINGTON  PARKER  and  CO.,  54,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. _ 

WINES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Denman,  introducer  of  the  south  African 

PORT  SHERRY,  &e.,  20s.  pee  dozen,  Bottles  included.  A  Pint  Sample 
of  each  for  24  stampsr  Wine  in  Cask  forwarded  free  to  any  railway  station  m  England. 
EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown,  15s.  per  gallon,  or  30s.  per  dozen.  <( 
Teems  Cash  Country  orders  must  contain  a  remittance.  Cross  cheques  Lank 
of  London.”  Price-lists,  with  Dr.  Hassall’s  analysis,  forwarded  on  application. 

James  L.  Denman,  65,  Feiiehnrcli-street  (corner  of  Railway-place),  London. 


William  Gladstone,  Esq. 

James  Helme,  Esq. 

John  Irving,  Esq. 

Elliot  Macnaghten,  Esq. 

J.  Mayer  Montefiore,  Esq. 

Sir  A.  de  Rothschild,  Bart. 

Lionel  N.  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  Charles  Smith,  Esq. 

AUDITOBS.  ,  „ 

George  Joachim  Goschen,  Esq.— Andrew  Johnston,  Esq— George  Peabody,  Esq. 

The  Receipts  for  the  Renewal  Premiums  due  at  Christmas  are  ready  for  delivery  m 
Town  and  at  the  several  AgenRR^NCIS  A  eNGELBACH,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

LATENT  D  E  R  RICK  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Jf  OFFICES— 27,  CORNIIILL,  LONDON. 

Capital,  £100,000.  In  Two  Thousand  Shares  op  £50  each. 

This  Company’s  Floating  Derricks  are  eminently  adapted  to  raising  sunken  and 
recovering  stranded  vessels".  The  annual  number  of  Wrecks  upon  our  coasts  exceeds 
One  Thousand,  and  the  estimated  value  of  this  loss  amounts  to  -4 ^nidhons  sterli  lg. 

A  lar^e  proportion  of  these  vessels  may  be  recovered  by  the  Patent  Hoatin0 
Derricks,  and  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Manne  insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  and  Underwriters  of  London  and  Liverpool,  which  (after  deducting  workin 
expenses)  secures  to  this  Company  75  per  cent,  of  the  net  salvage  proceeds  so  reco¬ 
vered  from  all  vessels  and  cargoes  sunk  prior  to  the  date  of  the  agreement.  , 

Two  of  these  Derricks,  belonging  to  the  New  York  Company,  have  raised  and  saved 
over  400  vessels.  This  Company  commenced  by  paying  its  shareholders  -yearly 
dividends  of  10  per  cent.;  but  since  July,  1857,  has  regularly  paid  quarterly  dividends 

AllmitedTumber  of  Shares  of  £50  each,  in  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  Patent  Derrick 
Company  remain  for  allotment.  These  Shares  are  required  to  be  paid  as  follows 
£10  per  Share  on  Application,  and  the  remainder  by  Calls  of  £10  each,  at  intervals  of 
one  Month  between  each  Call.  ,  ,  ,, 

Forms  of  Application  for  Shares,  and  Prospectuses,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Ofhces 

of  the  Company.  _  „ 

27,  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. _  G.  J.  SHARP,  See. 

AT  ATI  ON  A  L  CONFERENCE  OF  UPPER  AND  MIDDLE 

CLASS  SCHOOLMASTERS— At  a  SPECIAL  MEETING  of  the  Committee, 
held  in  London,  on  Saturday,  the  18th  instant,  It  was  resolved—  .  or=  .. 

1.  That,  in  order  to  meet  the  expressed  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  members,  tne 
next  General  Committee  Meeting  shall  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  January, 

18‘2  ’That  the  Conference  shall  commence  its  sitting  at  the  Guildhall,  London,  on 
Thursday,  the  6th  of  January,  at  10  a.m.,  and,  if  necessary,  resume  its  sitting  on  the 

3.  That  admissions  shall  be  by  cards  only,  which  must,  hear  the  holder  s  address, 
and  will  not  be  transferable.  These  cards  can  be  obtained  of  the  senior  Honorary 

Secretary  between  the  27th  of  December  and  the  4th  of  Januai  y. 

4.  That,  all  persons  intending  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  must  give  notice  ol  sucli 

intention  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  January. 

5.  That  ladies  taking  an  interest  in  education  shall  be  admitted  (by  card  as  above) 

to  bear  the  discussions.  .  ,  ... 

6.  That  arrangements  be  made  for  securing  convenient  accommodation  on  moderate 

terms  for  parties  attending  the  Conference  from  the  provinces,  and  that  the  tollowmg 
gentlemen  be  a  sub-committee  for  carrying  out  such  arrangements  and  receiving  ap¬ 
plications  on  the  subject,  viz. : — The  Rev.  Professor  Christinas,  M. A.,  Larkhill-nse, 
Clapham ;  the  Rev.  Herbert  Wilbams,  M.A.,  Head  Master  Brewers  Company  s 
School ;  and  Rev.  James  L.  Hunt,  Camden-town.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  intimating  that  his  lordship 
was  now  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  illness  to  undertake  to  preside. 

It  was  also  announced  that  nearly  500  schoolmasters,  more  than  two-thirds  ol  whom 
were  University  graduates,  had  expressed  their  approval  of  the  Conference,  and  their 
intention  of  attending  it.  Notwithstanding  the  persevering  efforts  which  had  been 
made  by  certain  parties  to  obstruct  the  Conference  and  detach  members  from  it,  on  y 
nine  names  have  been  withdrawn,  and  these  had  been  already  replaced  by  others  ol  at 

1?  An  important  and  encouraging  communication  was  received  from  Lord  John 
Russell,  M.P. 


HER  MAJESTY'S  WINE  MERCHANT,  SPECIALLY  APPOINTED  SINCE 

MAY,  1840. 

TAMES  MARKWELL— Cellars,  35  to  40,  and  45,  Albemarle- 

1 1  street — Offices,  40,  Albemarle,  and  4,  Stafford  Streets.  Ports  from  30s.;  Sheiries, 

30s  •  Madeira,  42s.;  Hocks,  40s.;  Moselles,  40s.;  Sparkling  Hocks  and  Moselles  48s  , 
ditto  St  Peray,  54s.;  ditto  Burgundy,  60s.;  Clarets,  28s.;  Chablis  38s.;  C&te  Rotie, 
48s.;  Champagne,  44s.;  Sauterne,  40s.;  ditto  Yquem,  80s.;  South  A15ica“  Sh“^’ 
Madeira  Amontillado,  and  Port,  22s.;  Essence  of  lurtle  Punch  66s.;  Old  Tom, 
its.  (id.  ’  All  kinds  of  Foreign  Spirits  and  Liqueurs,  particular  and  direct.  Shipments 
of  Montilla  Vino  di  Pasto,  Amontillado, Oloroso,  Xres  Viejoe,  Manzamlla.  Lonswortli . 
Sparklin'*  and  Dry  Catawba  American  Peach  Brandy;  Monongahela and  Bourbon 
Whisky  °  and  Sole  Agent  for  the  celebrated  Yankee  Bitters.  Bottled  Stock  foi 
inspection,  5000  dozen.  Cash  or  reference.  As  usual  very  liberal  prices  given  fo. 
genuine  old  Bottled  Wines.  Half  Pints  of  first  class  Champagne  only. _ _ 

OHRISTMAS  HAMPER,  containing  One  Dozen  Sherry  One 

I  J  Dozen  Madeira,  and  One  Dozen  Port,  including  bottles  and  hamper,  delivered  free 
to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  or  Scotland,  price  £3  10s. ;  Halt  Hamper,  £1  15s. 
Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Post  Office  Order  or  London  reference  payable  to 
THOMAS  HEALEY,  Charing-cross.— South  African  Sherry  Company,  16,  Northum- 
bcrland-street,  Strand,  W.C. _ _____ _ _ — _ — - - - 

CHRISTMAS  H  0  LID  AYS— CRYST  A  L  PALACE. 

ii  n.  n  REFRESHMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Christmas  Holidays  in  this  department  will  be  on  the 

Ui>“ The’christmL^Dinner1”  will  be  served  in  the  South  Wing  Dining  Room,  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  3s.  per  head;  consisting  of  Soups,  Joints,  Plum-Puddings,  Mince- 

PiBarons  of  Beef,  Boars’  Heads,  Raised  Game  Pics,  Chickens,  Tongues,  Hams,  &c„ 

served  in  the  Dining-room  and 

SaTwo  Monster  Christmas  Cakes,  weighing  4  cwt.  each,  will  he  exhibited  in  the  Centre 
1  Transept,  and  will  be  cut  during  the  holidays. 

Sawyer  and  Strange,  ”  The  London,  ’  191,  I  leet-strect. _ 

CHRISTMAS,  1858. 

MESSRS.  MAPPIN  invite  attention  to  their  ELEGANT  STOCK 

of  NOVELTIES  for  the  PRESENT  SEASON,  now  on  View  at  their  SHOW 
ROOMS,  67  and  68,  King  William-street,  London. 

12  Ivory-handle  Silver-plated  Fish-eating  Knives  (in  Mahogany 

£ase\  . ^ 

12  Pairs  Ivorv-liandle  Silver-plated  Desserts  (in  Case)  .  4  0  0 

Lady’s  Travelling  Toilet  Bag.. . . . *  a  J 

Elegant  Tea  and  Coffee  Service,  Electro  Silver-plated .  b  4  o 

Silk  Velvet  Case,  containing  Four  Pairs  finest  Scissors .  Inn 

Lady’s  Morocco  Scent-case,  with  Silver-capped  Bottles  ..........  1  0  o 

Lady’s  Rosewood  full  size  Dressing  Case,  completely  fitted  with 

Gentleman’s  solid  Leather  Dressing  Case,  fitted . J  ”  “ 

Gentleman’s  solid  Leather  Dressing  Case,  more  completely  fitted  2  2  0 

A  Set  of  Three  Papier  Machd  Tea  Trays .  1  11  u 

A  oostlv  Book  of  Engravings,  with  Prices  attached,  forwarded  by  Post,  on  receipt  o  f 
twelve  stamps.— MAPPIN  BROTHERS,  67  and  68,  King  \\ llliam-street,  London; 
Manufactory,  Queen's  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 


WHEATSTONE’S  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS  in  solid  cases, 

manufactured  by  them  expressly  for  churches,  chapels,  schools,  &c.,  have  the 
full  compass  of  keys,  are  of  the  best  quality  of  tone,  best  workmanship  and  material, 

and  do  not  require  tuning.  ,  n  ’ 

With  1  stop,  oak  case . . . . ■■••••■ . 

With  1  stop,  polished  mahogany,  or  figured  oak  ease .  if 

With  3  stops,  organ  tones,  large  size,  oak  ease .  1& 

With  5  stops,  ditto  .  “ 

With  8  stops,  ditto .  " 

The  tones  of  the  latter  can  be  produced  either  softer  or  louder  than  other  harmo¬ 
niums  that  cost  double  the  price^ of  this.  Prize  Medallist,  1851  An  extensive  assort¬ 
ment  of  French  Harmoniums,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  fi orn  the  six  guinea 
School-room  Harmonium  to  the  sixty  guinea  one  for  the  Drawmg-ioom. 
WHEATSTONE  and  CO.,  20,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street 


E.  R.  HUMPHREYS,  LL,D.,I  tt.„  Se,, 
C.  J.  WYNN,  M.A.,  J  Mon-  *  ' 


HEATSTONE’S  CONCERTINAS,  for  £1  16s„  of  superior 

make,  six-sided,  with  the  double  action,  to  play  in  five  keys ;  ditto,  to  play  in 
all  keys  j£2  12s.  fid.  Concertinas  having  the  full  compass  of  notes  (43  keys),  from  lorn 
to  twelve  guineas,  the  latter  as  used  by  Signor  Regondi.  Manufactured  by  the 
inventors  and  patentees,  WHEATSTONE  and  CO.,  where  may  be  had  their  new 
Patent  Concertina,  at  £1  11s.  6d.  and  £2  2s.;  also  a  tutor  and  ten  hooks  of  airs  for 
ditto,  2s.  each— 20,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  London,  VY. _ _ 

iTaFFAELLE’S  CARTOONS  AT~  HAMPTON  COURT.- 

11  Messrs  CALDESI  and  MONTECCIII  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  been 
permitted  by  the  Government  to  take  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  ^  1.CAK.* 1/J<^‘‘  })-v 
davpaFTLE  at  HAMPTON  COURT.  The  Photographs  are  published  by  Messrs. 
PAun  aud  DoMiNic  CoLNAGHi  and  Co.,  Pall-Mall  East,  publishers  to  Her  Majesty. 
Largest  size  price  Fourteen  Guineas  the  set  of  seven,  or  Two  and  a-half  Guineas 
separately.  Middle  size,  price  Seven  Guineas  the  set,  or  £1  1 3 4 5s.  separately.  Small  size, 
price  35s’  the  set  or  6s.  separately.  Messrs.  Caldesi  and  Montecchi  have  also  photo¬ 
graphed  some  of’  the  most  interesting  heads  and  figures  in  the  Cartoons,  for  the  use 
of  those  who  may  wish  to  study  the  forms  of  Raffaelle  in  detail.  These  amount  to 
about  thSty-five  in  number.  Size  of  the  studies-18  inches  by  lo  inches ;  price  6s 
each  to  subscribers  for  the  series,  or  7s.  6d.  separately  Extra  study-Our  Lord  and 
Peter  in  the  Miraculous  Draught,  size  30  inches  by  30  inches,  price  One  Guinea  to 
fubseribers  ;2Fs  sedately.  Extra  study-”  Feed  my  Sheep,”  in  the  Christ  charge 

t0porrtaitsriand5 6Reproduetions  taken  daily  at  the  Photographic  Studio,  13  and  14 
Pall-Mall  East,  S.W.,  and  38,  Porchester-terrace,  Bayswater,  W. 
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AV  illiam  Clark,  Naval,  Military,  ami  Clerical  Tailor  and  Kobe  Maker 
132,  Recent  Street,  W.  ’ 


132, 


w. 


E  E  G  E  N  T  S  T  E  E  E  1’ 

'■)  WILLIAM  CLARK’S  CLERICAL  SUITS  at  64a. 

Made  from  the  permanent  finished  Cloth,  that  will  neither  spot  nor  shrink  Clerical 
Gowns  and  Surplices  equally  moderate  in  cost. 

William  Clark,  Clerical  Tailor,  132,  Regent  Street,  W. 


No.  5,  LUDGATE  HILL. 

ROBERT  ROUGH  manufactures  the  BEST  FURNITURE  at 

the  most  MODERATE  PRICES.  Estimates  given,  and  Designs  made  free  of 
cnarge.  • 

KAMPTULICO  N,  ~ 

T  W  E  ?  Wn  n  L  A,  n  T  1  C  FL00K  CLOTH, 

vlt  Wl t  ft nfii  D"rabl°-  a‘ld  Oniamental. .  Pricc  As.  and  4s.  6d.  per  square 
iovrvtv  t-jJELOAR,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Manufacturer,  42,  LUDGATE  HILL 
JiUA  L>Ui\,  E.C.  * 

WEDDING  AND  MStllNG  CARDS  ENGRAVED  AND 

PIUNTEDby  firs  .-class  workmen,  at  LlMIilRD’S,  314,  STRAND,  opposite 
»  aterloo-bndge.  W  edding  Stationery,  Heraldic  Engraving,  Die-sinking,  and  Plates 
for  Markin?  Linen,  Looks,  &c.— Limbird’s,  344,  Strand,  W.C. 

Q ELF  MEASUREMENT  IMPOSSIBLE.  —  PRIZE  MEDAL 

•  SIdIRT  MAKERS  — Rest  Shirts,  from  9s. ;  Flannel  Shirts  and  Vest,  from  11s., 
warranted  shrunk.  —  J.  Brie  and  Co.,  43,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  IV 
■Manufactory  on  the  Premises.  1  * 

IV  I,C  0  f  y  S  ,NE  W  E  E  G  ISTEEE  1)  PALETOT 

N.rnTT*aSrta;  -I  id  advantages  which  secured  such  general  popularity  to  Messrs. 
Nicoles  original  Paletot;  that  is  to  say,  as  it  avoids  giving  to  the  weaver  an  outre 
appearance,  professional  men,  and  all  others,  can  use  it  during  morning  and  afternoon 
in  or  out  of  doors.  .  eeondly,  there  is  an  absence  of  unnecessary  seams,  thus  securing 
a  more  graceful  outline,  and  great  saving  in  wear;  the  latter  advantage  is  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  application  of  a  peculiar  and  neatly  stitched  binding,  the  mode  of 
etlecting  which  is  patented. 

In  London,  the  NEW  REGISTERED  PALETOT  can  alone  be  had  of  Ii  J  and 
D.  NrcoLL,  114, 116,  118,  and  120,  Regent  Street;  and  22,  Corn-hill. 

A  NEW'  DEPARTMENT  T  oil  YOUTH,  &o. 

HJ.  and  D.  NICOLL  recommend  for  an  OUTSIDE  COAT 

•  PATENT  CAPE  PALETOT,  and  for  ORDINARY 

^  suc^  ^exn"  wed  adapted  for  Young  Gentlemen,  on  account  of 

exhibiting  considerable  economy  with  general  excellence.  Gentlemen  at  Eton  Harrow 
"  ■nohester,  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  waited  on  by  appointment.  A  great 
variety  ot  materials  adapted  for  the  Kilted  or  Highland  Costume,  as  worn  by  the 
Royal  Princes,  may  be  seen  at  J 

_  Warwick  House,  142  and  144,  Regent  Street. 

FOK  LADIES. 

NICOLL’S  patent  highland  cloak 

is  a  combination  of  utility,  elegance,  and  comfort.  No  Lady  haring  seen  or 
used  such  in  travelling,  for  morning  wear  or  for  covering  full  dress,  would  witlin-lv  be 
without  one.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  old  Spanish  Roquelairo,  and  lias  an  elastic 
lapucine  Hood.  It  is  not  cumbersome  or  heavy,  and  measures  from  12  to  16  vards 
round  the  outer  edge,  falling  in  graceful  folds  from  the  shoulders;  hut  by  a  mechanical 
contrivance  (such  being  a  part  of  the  Patent)  the  wearer  can  instantly  form  semi¬ 
sleeves,  and  thus  leave  the  arms  at  liberty  :  at  the  same  time  the  Cloak  can  be  made 
as  quiesly  to  resume  its  original  shape.  The  materials  chiefly  used  for  travelling 
are  the  soft  neutral-coloured  Shower-proof  Woollen  Cloths  manufactured  by  this  firm" 
but  tor  the  promenade  other  materials  are  provided.  The  price  will  he  Two  Guineas 
and  a  Half  for  each  Cloak  ;  but  with  the  Mecanique  and  a  lined  Hood,  a  few  shillings 
inore  are  charged  This  department  is  attended  to  by  Cutters,  who  prepare  Mantlt-s 
of  a  t  kinds,  with  Velvet,  Fur,  or  Cloth  Jackets,  cither  for  in  or  out-door  use  These 
at  all  tunes— hke  this  Firm's  Riding  Habit— are  in  good  taste,  and  fit  well.  Female 
attendants  may  also  be  seen  for  Pantalons  des  Dames  a  Clieval,  partially  composed  of 
Chamois.  As  no  measure  is  required,  the  Patent  Highland  Cloak  can  be  sent  at  once 
to  any  part  ol  the  Country,  and  is  thus  well  adapted  for  a  gift. 

H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll,  Warwick  House,  142  and  141,  Regent  Strrf.t,  London. 

NICOLL’ S  P  A  T  E  NT  CAPE  P  a  J,  L  T  OT 
oners  the  following  desideratum:— The  Cape  descends  from  the  front  part  of 
tne  shoulders  and  forms  a  species  of  sleeve  for  each  arm;  both  are  at  perfect  freedom 
having  to  pass  through  enlarged  apertures  in  the  side  or  body  of  the  Paletot  •  these 
apertures,  however,  are  duly  covered  by  the  Cape,  which  does  not  appear  at  the  back 
part  of  t lie  Paletot,  but  only  in  the  front,  and  thus  serves  to  form  hanging  sleeves  at 
the  same  time  concealing  the  hands  when  placed  in  the  pockets.  The ’’garment  is 
altogether  most  convenient  and  graceful  in  appearance,  and  can  in  London  alone  be 
had  of  H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll,  11 4, 116, 118,  and  120,  Regent  Street;  and  22,  Cokniiill. 

C'l  AUTION.  —  In  consequence  of  many  impudent  attempts  to 
J  deceive  the  public,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  all  Messrs.  NICOLL’S  Manu- 
lactures  may  be  distinguished  by  a  trade  mark,  consisting  of  a  silk  lahel  attached  to 
each  specimen  To  copy  this  is  fraud,  and  may  be  thus  detected  :  if  the  garment  is 
dark-coloured,  the  label  has  a  black  ground,  with  the  linn’s  name  and  address  woven 
by  the  Jacquard  loom  in  gold-coloured  silk  ;  if  the  garment  is  light-coloured,  the  label 
lias  a  pale  drab  ground,  and  red  letters.  Each  garment  is  marked  in  plain  figures,  at 
a  fixed  moderate  price,  and  is  of  the  best  materials.  6  ’ 

H.  J.  and  D  NICOLL  have  recognised  Agents  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Colonies,  and  any  information  forwarded  through  them  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  acknowledged  or  paid  for,  so  that  the  same  may  lead  to  the  prosecution  of  any 
person  copying  their  trade  mark,  or  making  an  unfair  use  of  their  name  •  that  is  to 
say,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  calculated  to  mislead. 

(Signed)  II.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL. 

_ _ _ _ _ REGENT  STREET  and  CORN  HILL,  London. 

1QO  REGEN  T  S  T  11  E  E  l"  W 

y  ,  NEW  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 
Naval,  Military,  and  Clerical  Tailor  and  Outfitter.  1  * 

132,  Regent  Street,  W„  William  Clark,  from  II,  J.  and  D.  Nicoll. 

1  Q  9  R  E  G  E  N  T  S  T  Ii  E  E  T,  W 

^  NEW  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  Professional  ami 

Commercial  Public,  Cleneal,  Legal,  and  Court  Robe  Maker. 

132,  KbcentStruet,  W.,  William  Ciibk,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll. 

132  regent  s  t  r  e  ~e  t,  W. 

±Jr  „  »  T,„  WILLIAM  CLARK,  from  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL. 

The  NON-REGISTERED  PERMISTIO  CLOTH  PALETOT:  the  cloth  used  for 
this  graceful  garment  being  made  lrorn  the  Llama  and  Astraean  Wools,  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  Llama  cloth,  being  finer  and  stronger,  with  a  permanent 
finish,  retaining  all  the  softness  of  the  Llama,  it  is  an  article  of  clothing  that  illustrates, 
both  in  material  and  design,  perhaps  belter  than  any  other  garment  of  the  season  the 
prevailing  and  growing  taste  amongst  the  well-dressing  part  of  the  public  for  chaste- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  style  in  dress.  It  is  made  only  in  dark,  fine  cloths  or  in  dark 
colours  shghtly  mixed  with  a  lighter  shade:  some  of  these  plain  colours  are  of 
distinctly  novel  tints,  and  the  few  sprinklings  of  mixtures  added  in  others  to  these 
original  shades,  produce  a  variety  quite  sufficient  to  give  ample  choice  without  impair- 
mg  in  the  slightest  degree  the  character  required  for  a  quiet  and  gentlemanly  garment 
I  wool  these  latter  are  especially  adapted  for  Frock  Coats  for  clergymen,  one  of 
them  is  so  dark  as  not  to  be  easily  detected  from  black,  but  affording  more  durability 
for  wear  than  can  be  produced  in  plain  black.  The  other  is  a  little  lighter,  and  while 

other  quie^  profes^onal'pSetSts  *  ^  <'oa^8’ is  also  pecaliarlr  ^  clerfcri  and 

coffi^ings,Affir  tJmisers.'and^vl'nehVs'mor^durablc  than^rdinarycdoHi’An^plafficolours 

or  mixtures;  the  price  is  alike  for  the  Paletots,  Morning,  or  Frock  Coats  42s  and 
the  Trousers,  21s.;  Lounging,  Travelling,  or  Business  Suits,  made  from  the  Patent 
finished  Cotswold  Angolas,  at  60s.;  Waterproof  Capes  and  Overcoats  of  every  dc- 

Suita.  Black  cloth 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST, 


The  aquarium.  -  Lloyd’s 

128  Pages,  and  88  Cuts,  for  14  Stamps. 

_ _ W.  Alfrf.h  Lloyd,  Portland-road,  London,  V/. 

WJ^c^ 

RICHARD  BAURETl'^lS^MAR^ LANEnfjINDON,^eiL'B^isecnabled*toCexeeiitc 

IItuhauiuc  and  other  Presses,  and  every  modern  improvement  in  the  Printing  Art’ 
A  Specimen  Book  of  Types,  and  information  for  authors,  sent  on  application*^ 
Richard  Barrett,  13,  Mark-lane,  London  1 


Gr 

be  had 


E0L0G1  AND  MINERALOGY. — Elementary  Collections, 

J  at  2h5S10at20  M1  tn  im  rS  “dj  0f  tbese  interesting  branches  of  Science,  can 
..  .  J  «ftt  J,  5,  10,  20,  50,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  Tennant  -Mineralooist  to  Hor 
5fst,I’  11J|  Stra“d'  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books,  Ac 
Mi ,  I  ennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

NO  CHARGE  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  AND 
.ENVELOPES  WITH  ARMS,  CREST,  OR  INITIALS -RODRIGUES' 
Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  full^fze, 
o  quires  toi  bd.,  1  hick  Ditto,  5  quires  for  Is.;  Superfine  Foolscap  9s  per  ream-  Sermon 

ufPper  100  TJdnWtf lack-bordered  Note»  6s-  P«  ream;  Black-bol-dered  Envelopes, 
WEDDINrrfpn?  wS  en?raved,  and  100  Cards  printed  for  4s.  Bd! 

Sii  f  ?  t  Enamelled  Envelopes  stamped  in  Silver:  “At  Homes”  and 

Bieakfiist  Invitations,  in  the  latest  fashion.— Observe— at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’ 
4w,  1  lccadilly,  two  doors  from  Saekville-street. 

A  MOST  SEASONABLE  PRESENT.— A  FEW  POUNDS  OF 

fTRACHAN  AND  CO.’S  FAMOUS  DRAWING-ROOM  TEA  at  is  2ffi  per 'll! 
packed  in  -  lb.,  41b.  and  61b.  Canisters.  To  be  had  only  at  STRACHAN  anil  CO  ’s’ 
2b,  Corniull,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange.  ’  • 

TF1E.  BRA  WING-ROOM  TEA  at  4s.  2d.  per  lb 

A  “faS?NWl?Pge,d  b.y  3  1  'vl'°  bave  tried  it  to  he  vastly  superior  to  any  they  ever 
yet  met  with.  To  be  had  only  from  STRACHAN  and  CO.  Sealers  iFieTea 
2b,  CoRNniLL,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange,  ' 

\\7  HO  AVIJ.L  PAY  THE  CHINESE  INDEMNITY? 
V>  WHY,  THE  ENGLISH  THEMSELVES.  An  Export  Duty  is  to  be  levied 
and  then  not  even  the  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY  will  be  able  as  they  now  ire 
to  sell  61b.  bags  of  Black,  Green,  or  Mixed  Teas  at  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  ’and  Coffee  in  the’ 
Berry  at  10d.~ Warehouse,  9.  Great  St,  Helen’s  Churchyard.  City. 

MAPPIN’S  ELECT  RO-SIL  ver 

TABLE  CUTLERY. 


PLATE  AND 


thfmd^Sheffielrt  ?’  Manufacturers  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen,  are 
Rooms  SUpply  Ule  C0T,1SU,?1C,‘ ln  I’01,don.  Their  London  Show 

STOCK  of  VrVr-rlfosfr  5’°ild?nI  ib'idge,  contain  by  far  the  largest 

■  ,  -if  ,  1 i\R  i  LA  I  E  and  TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World  which 

is  transmitted  direct  from  their  Manufactory,  Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

Fiddle  Double  King's  Lily 

Pattern.  Thread.  Pattern.  Pattern. 

,,  rr  ,,  „  ,  ,  ,  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Porks>  best  quality  ...  1  16  0  2  14  0  3  0  0  3  12  0 

12  Talfie  Spoons,  do.  ...  1  10  o  2  14  0  3  0  0  3  12  0 

12  Dessert  Forks  do.  ...  1  7  0  2  0  0  2  4  0  2  14  0 

12  Dessertspoons  do.  ...  1  7  0  2  0  0  2  4  0  2  11  0 

12  Tea  Spoons  do.  ...  0  10  0  1  4  0  1  7  0  1  16  0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  do.  ...  0  8  0  0  10  0  0  11  0  0  13  0 

1  Gravy  Spoon  d°  ...  0  7  0  0  10  0  0  11  0  0  13  0 

4  Salt  Spoons  (gilt  bowls)  ...  0  0  8  0  10  0  0  12  0  0  14  0 

1  Mustard  Spoon  do.  ...018  026  030  036 

1  Pair  Sugar  longs  do.  ...  0  3  6  0  5  6  0  6  0  0  7  0 

1  Pair  Fish  Carvers  do.  ...  1  0  0  1  lo  0  1  14  0  1  18  0 

1  Butter  Knife  do.  ...  030  050  060  070 

1  Soup  Ladle  do.  ...  0  12  0  0  16  0  0  17  6  1  0  0 

6  Egg  Spoons  (gilt)  do.  ...  0  10  0  0  15  0  0  IS  0  110 


Complete  Service  . £10  13  10  15  16  6  17  13  6  21  4  6 

Any  Article  can  be  had  separately  at  the  same  Prices. 

One  Set  of  4  Corner  Dishes  (forming  8  Dishes),  £8  8s. ;  One  Set  of  4  Dish  Covers— 
Y,1Z;;  °”e  2d  meh,  one  18  inch,  and  two  1 1  inch— £10  10s. ;  Cruet  Frame,  4  Glass.  24s.  ■ 
l  ull-tuze  lea  and  Cotlee  Service,  £9  10s.  A  Costly  Book  of  Engravings,  with  prices 
attached,  sent  per  post  on  receipt  of  12  Stamps.  b  1 

Ordinary  Medium  Best 

Quality.  Quality.  Quality. 

Two  Dozen  Full-Size  Table  Knives,  Ivory  1  £  s-  d-  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Handles  . . . .  j  240  360  4  12  0 

1 J  Doz.  Full  Size  Cheese  ditto  .  140  1  14  6  2  11  0 

One  Pair  Regular  Meat  Carvers  .  0  7  G  011  0  0  15  6 

One  Pair  Extra-Sized  ditto .  080  0  12  0  0  16  0 

One  Pair  Poultry  Carvers  .  076  0  11  0  0  15  6 

One  Steel  for  Sharpening  .  030  040  060 

Complete  Service  . £4  16  0  6  18  6  9  16  6 

Messrs.  Maitin’s  Table  Knives  still  maintain  their  unrivalled  superiority  all  their 
blades,  being  their  own  Sheffield  manufacture,  are  of  the  very  first  quality,  with  secure 
Ivory  Handles  which  do  not  come  loose  ill  hot  water;  and  the  difference  in  pricc  is 
occasioned  solely  by  the  superior  quality  and  thickness  of  the  Ivory  Handles. 

MAPPIN  BROTHERS,  67  and  68,  King  William-street,  City  London  • 

_ _ Manufactory,  Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheliield. 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 
( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

TIGHT -  BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL 

_LJ  prescribed,  in  consequence  of  its  immeasurable  superiority  over  every  other 
kind,  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  for  J 

consumption,  bronchitis,  coughs,  gout,  rheumatism,  neuralgia 
diseases  of  the  skin,  infantile  wasting, 
rickets,  general  debility,  and  all  scrofulous  affections. 

Opinion  of  G.  H.  BARLOW,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Physician  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  tfc.  Ifc. 

“I  have  frequently  recommended  persons  consulting  me  to  make  use  of  Dr  de 
Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil.  I  have  been  well  satisfied  with  its  effects,  and  believe  it  to  he 
a  pure  Oil,  well  fitted  for  those  cases  in  which  the  use  of  that  substance  is  indicated.” 

Sold  ONLY  ill  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts,  9s„  capsuled, 
and  labelled  with  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  signature,  without  wuicn  none  can  possibly 
be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND.  LONDON,  W.C. 


KI^AII^G  b  COUGH  LO/ENGEb. — A  bale  and  Certain 

Remedy  lor  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  and  other  Affections  of  the  Throat  and 
Chest.  In  Incipient  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  Winter  Cough  they  are  unfailing 
Being  free  from  every  hurtful  ingredient,  they  may  be  taken  by  the  most  delicate 
female  or  the  youngest  child;  while  the  Public  Speaker  will  find  them  invaluable 
Sold  m  Boxes,  Is  ljd.,  and  Tins,  2s.9d„  4s.  6d.,  and  10s.  Cd.  each,  by  Thomas 
Keating,  Chemist,  &e„  79,  St,  Paul’s-churchyard,  London.  Retail  by  all  Druggists,  &c. 


Dy  H.  JAMES,  the  retired  Physician,  discovered  while  in  the 
Last  Indies,  a  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds  and 
General  Debility.  Hie  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his  only  child  a  daughter 
was  given  up  to  die.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well.  Desirous  of 
benefitting  Ins  fellow  creatures,  he  will  send  post  free,  to  those  who  wish  it  the  recipe 
containing  full  directions  for  making  and  successfully  using  this  remedy  on  their 
remitting  him  six  postage  stamps.— Address,  0.  P,  Brown,  14,  Ceeil-street,  Strand, 
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Now  ready,  _ 

TVE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  PATENT  PLAYING  CARDS  — 

\  f  Floral  Tartan,  and  Gold  Backs,  for  the  Present  Season. 

TAE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  FINE  ART  DRAWING  PENCILS 

l_J  —Manufactured  on  a  new  principle ;  firm  in  point,  rich  in  colour,  and  easy  of 
erasure.  A  good  Pencil  at  a  moderate  price. 

Svo,  cloth,  12s. 

rpHE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  REAL  PRESENCE.  .By  the 

T  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 

“  This  work  contains  in  order  every  passage  in  the  Fathers  bearing  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence  down  to  a.d.  451,  including  all  fragments  recently  discovered. 
Printed  for  JonN  Henry  Parker,  Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London; 
sold  also  by  F.  and  J.  Rivington,  Waterloo-place,  London. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER, 

AY  AND  OTHER  AUTHORISED  BOOKS,  from  the  Reformation :  and  an  Attempt 
to  ascertain  how  the  Rubrics,  Canons,  and  Customs  of  the  Church  have  been  under¬ 
stood  and  observed  from  the  same  time  :  with  an  Account  of  the  State  ot  Religion 
in  England  from  1640  to  1660.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lathbuey,  M. A.,  Author  ot 
“  A  History  of  the  Convocation,”  “The  Nonjurors,”  &e. 

Oxford  and  London  :  John  Henry  and  James  Pabkee. 

Just  published,  _ „ 

TAE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  IMPROVED  INDELIBLE  RED 

!J  LETTER  DIARY  AND  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1859— Three  Sizes  for  the 
Pocket,  in  Velvet,  Russia,  Morocco,  and  other  Cases. 

TAE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARY  AND 

I  1  IMPROVED  MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  1859.— For  the  Desk  and  Counting 
House  ■  size  71  bv  1}  inches.  Price  5s.  half-bound  cloth  and  vegetable  parchment. 

m  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  CALENDAR  AND 

1  f  \T,M ANACK.  1859. — Two  sizes,  for  the  Card  Case  or  Pocket  Book. 

Just  published,  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

YYUR  DEUS  HOMO;  or,  Why  God  was  made  Man.  By 

\J  St.  Anselm,  sometime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  Treatise  showing 
the  Redemption  of  Mankind  through  the  Atonement  made  by  the  Incarnate  Son  ot 
God  to  be  consistent  both  with  Divine  Justice  and  Mercy,  and  also  with  the 
Reason  of  Man.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction  containing  some  Account  of  the 
Author,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Work,  by  a  Clergyman. 

Oxford  and  London  ;  John  Henry  and  James  Parker. 

TAE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  ILLUMINATED  CARD 

!  /  CALENDARS,  1859.— Royal  8vo,  and  Royal  4to. 

TAE  LA  RUE  AND  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  SHEET 

1  1  ALAI  AN \CK.  1859.— Printed  in  Three  Colours ;  size,  20i  by  16[  inches. 

YTHEAP  BOOKS.— Surplus  Copies  of  Dr.  Livinirtone’s  Africa, 

1  j  Gubbins's  Mutinies  of  Oudh,  Elphinstone's  History  of  India,  Macaulay's  History 
ot‘  England,  several  volumes  of  Bohn’s  Standard  Library,  and  many  other  books,  are 
now  ON  SALE,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.  Catalogues 
sent  post  free  on  application.  ,  — 

BULL'S  LIBRARY,  19,  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square,  London,  w. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM  AND  LIBRARY. 

Now  ready,  gratis  and  post  free, 

A  LTST  OF  PICTORIAL  WORKS,  COLOURED  SCENERIES, 

J\  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS,  and  ANNUALS;  also,  many  STANDARD  WORKS, 
in  elegant  bindings,  suitable  for  Christmas  Presents,  New  Yeae's  Gifts,  Prize 
Books  &c  ,  &c.,  on  Sale  at  W.  DAWSON  and  SON'S,  71,  Cannon-street,  City,  London, 
E.C.  Established  1809. 

Now  ready,  Fcap.  Svo,  price  4s.  cloth, 

CONSIDERATIONS  RESPECTING  A  FUTURE  STATE: 

\i  in  Ten  Lectures,  originally  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas,  Stamford- 
hill.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis  P.  Meecier,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  St.  John’s  Foundation 
School,  Walthamstow,  and  Assistant  Morning  Reader  at  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
London  and  Oxford :  John  Hfnry  and  James  Parker. 

In  8vo,  price  Is. ;  by  Post,  Is.  Id. 

“  T>  EMEMBER  !  ” — THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

Li/  CHURCH  IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  SABBATH  DECLARED  AND 
VINDICATED.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  the  Twenty- 
third  Sunday  after  Trinity,  7th  November,  1858.  By  the  Rev.  James  Bandinel.M.A., 
Wadham  College,  Oxford;  Perpetual  Curate  of  Cogges,  Oxon. 

Oxford  and  London  :  John  Henby  and  James  Parker. 

TTIVE  CURIOUS  OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  published  between  the 

years  1649  and  1679,  relating  the  Execution  of  Charles  the  First— the  Death 
and  Funeral  of  Oliver  Cromwell— the  Great  Fire  of  London— and  the  Intrigues  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  the  Second,  are  now  reprinted,  in  fac-simile  black-letter  type,  &c., 
and  are  forwarded  (post  free)  on  receipt  of  twelve  postage  stamps. 

CURIOUS  GLEANINGS  FROM  ANCIENT  NEWSPAPERS, 

forwarded  on  receipt  of  eight  stamps. 

Address  J  H.  Fennell,  5,  Trigon-road,  near  Kennington-gate,  Surrey. 

Nearly  ready,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  4s. 

OERMONS  ON  NEW  TESTAMENT  CHARACTERS.  By  the 

O  Author  of  “Sermons  on  the  Prayer-book,”  and  “On  the  Sufferings  and 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord.” 

Oxford  and  London  :  John  Henry  and  James  Parker. 

DLEASANT  PAGES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

JL  Vol.  1.  (Twenty-third  Thousand),  price  3s.  6d.  The  Six  Volumes  complete,  £1  Is. 
London:  Houlston  and  Wright. 

Nearly  ready,  in  Fcap.  8vo, 

QERMONS  ON  THE  DAILY-  SERVICES;  intended  to 

O  Illustrate  the  Meaning  and  the  Devotional  Use  of  their  several  Parts.  By  the 
Rev.  Edgar  N.  Dumbleton,  B.A.,  Curate  of  Chislehurst. 

Oxford  and  London :  John  Henry  and  James  Parker. 

Price  5s.,  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

POLITICAL  PROGRESS  not  Necessarily  Democratic;  or, 

|_  Relative  Equality  the  true  Foundation  of  Civil  Liberty.  By  James 
Lorimer,  Esq.,  Advocate.  . 

“  A  solid  and  valuable  contribution  to  political  science.  —Globe. 

A  work  of  no  ordinary  ability,  and  if  we  mistake  not  will  attract  considerable 
attention.”— Press. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  Henrietta-strcct,  Covent-garden,  London; 
and  20,  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 

Just  published,  in  2  Vols.  Fcap.,  price  10s.  cloth, 
A/TIGNONETTE:  a  Sketch.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Curate 
IV 1  of  Holycross.”  .  . 

“  The  writing  is  far  above  mediocrity,  and  in  some  passages  is  nervous,  pov/erful, 
and  impressive ;  the  descriptive  parts  are  distinguished  by  much  care  and  fidelity  to 
nature.” — Literary  Gazette.  ...... 

“  To  all  readers  this  novel  will  present  the  charm  of  an  earnest  and  pathetic  dis¬ 
cussion  of  life’s  trials,  conveyed  in  the  proper  spirit  to  endure  them  ;  ....  the  chief 
attraction  being  in  the  description  of  characters,  some  of  which  are  beautifully  drawn. 
The  style  of  writing,  also,  is  peculiarly  simple  and  graceful.”— John  Lull.  . 

“Much  praise  is  due  to  tlio  author  for  tile  carefulness  with  which  this  tale  is 
written.  There  is  an  air  of  reality  about  it.  It  is  as  if  he  were  telling  a  sad  chapter 
of  his  own  experience.”— Daily  Ne ws. 

London  :  J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker,  377,  Strand. 

A  NEW  FORTNIGHTLY  FRENCH  PERIODICAL. 

T  E  MAGASIN  DE  LIBRAIIIIE.  Publie  par  Charpentier, 

l_J  dditeur  avec  b  concours  des  principaux  eerivains.  Sommaire  de  la  3e.  Livraison 
Gcruzez.  Histoire  de  la  Litterr.tuve  pendant  la  Revolution.  Saint  Marc  Girardin. 
Cours  de  Litterature  draraatique.  Alfred  de  Musset.  Vision.  Baron  de  Breteuil. 
fipisodes  de  la  cour  de  Louis  XIV.,  Ac.  &c.  Three  Months,  6s.;  Six  Months,  12s.; 
the  Year,  24s.  Bv  post,  Fourpenee  extra  each  Number. 

London  :  W.  Jeffs,  Foreign  Bookseller,  15,  Burlingt  on-arcade,  Piccadilly; 
and  69,  King’s-road,  Brighton. 

Prospectus ,  One  Stamp. 

“  rnfiE  COUNCIL  OF  TEN"  in  the  LlTEEAlltf  OAZEllE. 

Published  every  Saturday,  price  4d.;  stamped,  5d.  The  FIRST  NUMBER 
of  Vol.  II.,  under  the  New  Management,  will  be  published  on  the  1st  January. 

Office,  4,  Bouverie-street. 

NEW  WORKS  BY  DR.  LIONEL  BEALE,  F.R.S. 

rpnE  MICROSCOPE  IN  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

1  270  Woodcuts.  14s.  [Wow  ready. 

HOW  TO  WORK  WITH  THE  MICROSCOPE,  os. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  URINE,  URINARY  DEPOSITS,  AND 

CALCULI.  Upwards  of  170  New  Figures.  9s.  6d. 

TABLES  FOR  EXAMINING  URINE.  2s.  6d. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  LIVER.  Plates.  6s.  6d. 
ARCHIVES  OF  MEDICINE.  Edited  by  Dr.  Beale. 

Nos.  I.,  II.,  and  III,  3s.  6d.  each. 

London:  John  Churchill. 

On  the  31st  inst.  will  be  published,  price  Is.,  No.  XV.  of 
rpHE  VIRGINIANS.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  With 

4  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  The  First  Volume  is  now  ready,  price  13s.  in  cloth. 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 

LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS’S  WORKS. 

On  December  31st  will  be  published,  price  6s.,  Post  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  and  with 
Vignette  Title-page,  the  First  Volume  of 

TYOMBEY  AND  SON.  By  Charles  Dickens.  A  Volume  of 

|  /  this  Edition  will  be  published  Monthly  until  completion. 

Tip  ATturrpv  nnrl  Evans.  11.  Bouverie-street ;  and  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 

PAPERS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  LIFE  OF  RUBENS. 

This  day  is  published,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s  and  under  the  Patronage 
of  her  Majesty,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  his  Excellency  Mons. 
Van  de  Weyer,  Ac. 

/'YRIGINAL  UNPUBLISHED  PAPERS  Illustrative  of  the 

\  /  Life  of  Sir  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  many 
Important  and  Valuable  Documents  respecting  the  Formation  of  the  Arundelian 
CoBeetioiL  of  Works  of  Art ;  the  Collection  of  Pictures  formed  by  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of 
Somerset;  the  purchase  of  “  the  Great  Mantuan  Collection  _  for  King  Charles  I. ;  and. 
also  in  relation  to  the  Artists  and  Patrons  of  Art  of  that  Period.  Collected  and  edited 
by  W.  Noel  Sainsbuby  (of  her  Majesty's  State  Paper  Office). 

Bbadbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 

DOPULAR  LITERATURE  — PRIZE  TALES 

r  TWO  PREMIUMS,  the  one  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds,  and  the  other  ot 
One  Hundred  Pounds,  are  hereby  offered  by  JOHN  CASSELL,  for  the  best  and  second 
best  Tale  submitted  for  competition. 

The  Tales  must  be  illustrative  of  the  triumph  of  morality  sobriety,  and  industry 
over  idleness,  apathv,  and  self-indulgence.  They  must  fulfil  all  the  ordinary  require¬ 
ments  of  a  popular  story ;  namely,  by  carrying  the  hero  or  heroes  through  a  succession 
of  scenes  and  incidents  calculated  to  awaken  and  sustain  the  interest  of  the  reader. 
The  writers  of  ttie  Tales  will  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  plan  they  may  think  proper, 
as  to  the  general  construction  of  plot,  or  the  introduction  of  incidents.  At  the  same 
time  the  end  and  aim  of  the  composition  must  be  strictly  borne  m  mind ;  which  is,  to 
show  how  much  individuals  may  accomplish  by  their  own  exertion,  and  how  they  may 
rise  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  wealth  and  distinction,  through  the  influence  of 
character  and  conduct.  Care  should  be  taken  to  display  in  a  strong  light  the  actual 
condition  of  the  woiking  classes,  exhibiting  their  difficulties  their  wants,  and  their 
aspirations;  the  evils  by  which  they  are  beset;  the  temptations  to  which  they "e 
exposed;  and  the  trials  which  they  have  to  endure:  together  with  any  practical 
remedial  suggestions  introduced  in  the  form  of  dialogue  or  incident. 

AH  manuscripts  must  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  !•  irst  of  August,  18o9. 

Each  manuscript  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  note,  containing  the  real  name 
and  address  of  the  writer,  and  both  note  and  manuscript  must  be  marked  by  a  corres¬ 
ponding  initial,  or  by  a  motto.  No  letter  will  be  opened  until  after  the  decision  of  the 
adjudicators,  and  then,  those  only  which  accompany  the  successful  manuscripts. 

The  Copyright  of  the  successful  Tales  to  be  the  property  of  the  donor  of  the  prize, 
and  the  candidates  will  bear  in  mind  that  a  Tale  written  for  the  object  above  mentioned, 
must  possess  all  the  requisites  of  a  popular  and  entertaining  fiction  in  the  construction 
of  the  plot,  and  the  development  of  the  characters,  and  the  denouement  ot  the  story. 

Each  tale  must  not  make  less  than  twenty-six  weekly  portions  ot  the  same  length  as 
that  of  the  leading  tale  now  appearing  in  Cassell’s  Illust rated  F  amily  Papeb 

The  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  BROUGHAM,  and  MATTHEW  DAVENPORT  HILL, 
Esq.,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  &e.,  have  kindly  consented  to  act  with  Mr. 
CASSELL  as  adjudicators.  .  T 

All  manuscripts,  or  correspondence  respecting  them,  must  be  addressed— J  ohn 
Cassell  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  La  Belle  Sauvage-yard,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

On  the  31st  inst.  will  be  published,  price  Is.,  No.  XXXVI.  ot 

rpHE  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Charles 

1  Knight  The  First  portion  of  this  important  work,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  is  complete  in  Four  Volumes,  with  a  copious  Index,  price  36s. 

“  ‘  The  Popular  History  of  England '  of  Charles  Knight  is  of  a  somewhat  higher 
price  (comparing  it  with  works  issuing  in  penny  numbers):  but  the  plates,  as  well  as 
the  paper,  are  greatly  superior,  and  its  literary  merits  are  of  a  very  high  order  Indeed, 
nothing  has  ever  appeared  superior,  if  anything  has  been  published  equal,  to  the 
account  of  the  state  of  commerce,  government,  and  society  at  different  periods 
Lord  Brougham’s  Address  on  Popular  Literature  at  the  Meetmg  of  the  Nutional 
Association  Jor  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  October  12th,  18a8. 

London  :  Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 

BOHN'S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY  FOR  JANUARY. 
i CARPENTER’S  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  New  Edition, 

I  J  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  part  re-written,  by  the  Author.  A\  ith  upwards  of 
Three  Hundred  capital  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Henry  G.  Bohn,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  London. 

BOHN'S  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY  FOR  JANUARY. 

TPVELYN’S  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  with  the 

Pj  Private  Correspondence  of  Charles  I.  and  others  during  the  Civil  liar. 

Edition  revised  and  considerably  enlarged,  from  the  Original  Papeis.  By  Joh 
Forster  Esq.  In  4  Vols.  Post  8vo,  now  first  Illustrated  with  numerous  Portraits  and. 
Plates.  Vol.  I.  with  Fifteen  Plates  engraved  on  Steel,  cloth,  5s.  . 

“  No  change  of  fashion,  no  alteration  of  taste,  no  revolution  of  science  have  impaired, 
or  can  impair,  the  celebrity  of  Evelyn.  His  name  is  fresh  in  the  land,  and  his  reputa- 
tion,  like  the  trees  of  an  Indian  paradise,  exists  and  will  continue  to  exist,  in  full 
strength  and  beauty,  uninjured  by  time.  ’ — Quarterly  Renew  (Southey). 

Henry  G,  Bohn,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  London. 

Just  published.  Tenth  Edition,  price  Is. 

/"kN  THE  LOSS  OF  TEETH.  And  as  now  restored  by  the 

V  )  NEW  PATENT  SYSTEM  OF  SELF-ADHESION,  WITHOUT  SPRINGS, 
WIRES  OR  LIGATURES,  and  also  without  extracting  any  Teeth  or  Roots,  or  any 
minful  operation ;  the  result  of  twenty  years'  practice,  by  Thomas  Howard,  Burgeon- 
Dentist  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  invention  is  of  importance  to 
many  persons,  and  those  interested  in  it  should  read  this  Treatise.— Simpkin  and 
Marshall,  and  all  Booksellers;  or  sent  free  by  Post,  by  Mr.  Howard,  17,  George- 
street,  Hanover-square. 
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T?  DIN  BURG  H  RE^  IETV  ,  No.  CCXXI. — Advertisements 

intended  for  insertion  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Publishers  imme¬ 
diately.  Advertisements  and  Bills  cannot  bo  received  later  than  January  7th. 
_ _ _ London:  Longman  and  Co.,  39,  Paternoster-row. 

T  5  f  R  ^  s  f  ^  ® I B  R  11 E  V I E  W.  —  Advertisements 

X  and  Bills  intended  for  insertion  in  the  January  Number  (No  XXIX.  New 
Senes)  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Publisher  immediately. 

-  _ London:  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand . 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  —  NEW  SERIES  — 

±  No.  XXIX.  JANUARY,  1359.  Price  6s  015411 

CONTENTS : — 

J-  R^rmofParnament.  VII.  Recent  Cases  of  Witchcraft. 

ITT*  e ll.®ious  Policy  of  Austria.  Contemporary  Literature $  1.  Theoloo-v 

ln'  Condition,  of  the  Army.  and  Philosophy.— §  2.  Politics,  Sociology, 

Voyages,  and  Travels— §  3.  Science.- 


----  - - - J  ut  Ult,  YA  L  111 

IV.  Chloroform  and  other  Anaesthetics. 

V.  Spiritual  Destitution  in  England. 

VI.  Carlyle's  History  of  Friedrich  the 
Second. 

London  :  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


oyages,  and  Travels.— §  u.  — 

§  4.  History  and  Biography.— §  5.  Belles 
Lettres  and  Art. 


THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  LVII  price  6s 

will  be  published  JANUARY  1st.  ’’  PUCe  bb*, 

t  t>i  •  i  ,  CONTENTS: 

TV  n.riC?  and  M°ral  Herita?e-  !  V.  Serf-Emancipation  in  Russia. 

TIf  ‘ q ,.0tn  .  .  .  _  VI.  Masson’s  Life  of  Milton. 

III.  Religious  Systems — Ancient  and  VII.  France  and  England. 

IV  Roli.mhrnirA  I  CarlIle’s  Frederick  the  Second. 

.  Bolingbroke.  IX.  Our  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books. 

London:  Jackson  and  Walford,  18,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard ;  and  Simpkin 
Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’-hall-court. 
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'LASER'S  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY, 

CONTAINS  : 


1859,  2s.  6d. 


Holmby  House :  a  Tale  of  Old  Northamp 
tonshire.  By  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville, 
Author  of  “Digby  Grand,"  “The  Inter¬ 
preter,”  &c.  To  be  completed  in  Twelve 
Parts.  Part  I. 

Concerning  the  Art  of  Putting  Things; 
being  Thoughts  on  Representation  and 
Misrepresentation. 

Sell  loss- Eishausen;  a  Mvstery.  In  Three 
Parts.  Part  I. 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  Homer  and  the 
Homeric  Age.  By  the  Rev.  Barham 
Zineke.  In  Two  Parts. 


Dramatic  Treasure-Trove. 

Mushrooms. 

Life  by  the  Blue-haired  Sea. 

Furniture  Books. 

The  Knight's  Leap  at  Altenalir. 

Hints  for  Vagabonds.  By  One  of  Them¬ 
selves. — The  Low  Countries. 
Antecedents  of  the  Reformation. 

How  Queen  Victoria  was  Proclaimed  at 
Peshawar. 


Parti 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Stran d 


NEW  PERIODICAL. 

On  January  1st,  1859,  will  be  published,  No.  I  of 

rnHEBUSl  BEE,  a  Monthly  Review  of  Periodical  Literature 

Notes*  Of  plfwS1  ™°Ugl,t',  Conte"ts  :7SurIYcy  of  Political  Facts  and  Prospects— 
Notes  of  Public  Affairs- Japan-Plea  for  Penitent iarieij  Ac.  Ac.  Sixteen  pages 
Thirty-two  columns,  price  Thkrepenck.  pages, 

Milliam  Hughes,  11,  Station ers’-hall-eourt,  Paternostcr-row. 

, _ Sold  by  all  booksellers. 

LEARNED,  CHATTY,  USEFUL. 

1\  J111?63,  Every  Saturday,  price 

1  >  -Id.,  Stamped  Edition,  5d.  The  Back  Numbers  which  were  out  of  print  having 
been  reprinted,  a  few  Complete  Sets  may  now  be  had.  1  ® 

The  First  Number  for  the  New  Year  will  commence  a  Volume. 

Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street;  and  by  order  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 
_ *  Advertisements  for  the  Current  Week  received  up  to  Thursday  Night. 

A  ^TIN  GRAMMAR.  By  T.  Hewitt  Set,  M.A.,  Professor 

rn  of  Comparative  Grammar,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Junior  School,  in  University 
College.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  8e.  J 

_  London  :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. 


A 


bHORT  LATIN  GRAMMAR  for  Schools. 

M.A.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

_ _ London  :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street . 


By  T.  H.  Key, 


THE  LATE  MAJOR  HODSON. 

This  day,  Post  Octavo,  with  Portrait,  10s.  6d. 

^TWELVE  YEARS  OF  A  SOLDIER'S  LIFE  IN  INDIA. 

I  r  lln  Lette,r9VTof  Major  W.  S.  R.  IIodson,  Commandant  of 

.  n  l“gia  P,lrS°n?.  N“rratl^e  of  tlie  Siege  of  Delhi  and  Capture  of 
R*?  S1”?,.  Ldited  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  George  H.  Uodson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

_ London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Tliis  day,  in  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth  gilt, 

-FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER:  a  Portraiture  from  the  Life. 

X  By  Fbedeika  Bremer. 

_ _ Arthur  Hall,  Virtub,  and  Co.,  26,  Paternoster-row. 


D 


This  day,  in  Post  8vo,  price  6s.  antique, 

jEBORAH’S  DIARY.  A  Sequel  to  “Mary  Powell.”  By  the 

same  Author.  J 

Also,  recently  published. 

I  MORE'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

GOOD  OLD  TIMES.  |  CHERRY  AND  VIOLET 

OLD  CHELSEA  BUNHOUSE. 

_  Abthub  Hall,  Vibtub,  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row. 


Now  ready,  in  1  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  price  10s.  0d 

10PULAR  TALES  FROM  THE  NORSE. 

Introductory  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Diffusion  of  Popular  Tales 
BBE  Dasent.  1)  G  L  r 


Webbe  Dasent,  D.C.L. 

1.  True  and  Untrue. 

2.  Why  the  Sea  is  Salt. 

3.  The  Old  Dame  and  her  Hen. 

4.  Boots  who  Ate  a  Match  with  the  Troll. 
6.  Hacon  Grijzlebeard. 

6.  Boots  who  made  the  Princess  say, 

*  That's  a  Story." 

7.  The  Giant  who  had  no  Heart  in  his 

Body. 

8.  The  Fox  as  Herdsman. 

0.  The  Master  Maid. 

10.  The  Cat  on  the  Dovrefell. 

11.  The  Princess  on  the  Glass  Hill. 

13.  How  One  went  out  to  Woo. 

13.  The  Cock  and  Hen. 

1 1.  The  Master  Smith. 

15.  Buttercup. 

16.  Taming  the  Shrew. 

17.  Shortshanks. 

18.  Gudbrand  on  the  Hill  Side. 

19.  The  Blue  Belt. 

20.  Why  the  Bear  is  Stumpy-Tailed. 

21.  Not  a  Pin  to  choose  between  them. 

2-,  One’s  own  Children  arc  always 

Prettiest. 

Edinburgh;  EcuoHSIOJf  (Utd  POffiUfl, 


With  an 

By  George 


contents  : 

23.  The  Three  Princesses  of  YVhiteland. 

2 1.  The  Lassie  and  her  Godmother. 

25.  The  Three  Aunts. 

26.  Rich  Peter  the  Pedlar. 

27.  Gertrude’s  Bird. 

28.  Boots  and  the  Troll. 

29.  Goosey  Grizzel. 

30.  The  Lad  who  went  to  the  North 
Wind. 

31.  The  Master  Thief. 

32.  The  Best  Wish. 

33.  The  Three  Billy-Goats  Gruff. 

34.  Well  Done  and  Ill  Paid. 

35.  East  o’  the  Sun  and  West  o’  the  Moon. 

36.  The  Husband  who  was  to  Mind  the 
House. 

37.  Dapplegrim. 

38.  Farmer  Weathersky. 

39.  The  Two  Step-Sisters, 

40.  Lord  Peter. 

41.  The  Seven  Fowls. 

42.  The  Widow’s  Son. 

43.  Bushy  Bride. 

44.  Boots  and  his  Brothers. 

45.  The  Twelve  Wild  Ducks. 

London;  Haiuhojl  Adams,  and  Co, 


THE  GIFT  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Tip  E ^  !;,G AP E  ^l1  CHILDE  HAROLD.  By  Loud 

Drawings^is  pub"™! i>!iy.  ^  W°°d  origin* 

lr™!?’  ef  -n0t  le?st*  of  thc.  illustrated  books,  is  a  beautiful  copy  of  ‘Childe 
fVnm  tVif  Pilgrimage,  with  exquisite  engravings  on  wood,  for  the  chief  part  taken 
^Ir'  P?re,!v:l1  Skelton,  who  must  take  his  place  with  the 
most  successful  book  illustrators— in  fact  there  has  been  nothing  to  equal  in  soilness 
and  beauty  of  blush  some  of  his  designs.”— Publisher'll  Circular .  4 

_ _ _ Joiin  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

FOURTH  THOUSAND. 

"REV.  MR  ELLIS’  VISIT  TO  MADAGASCAR.  With  mime- 

_LL  rous  Illustrations. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


r  I  NIGHTS.  Translated  from  the  Arabic,  by 

printed  EdiUoiWs' Now  Ready  ^  W°°dcUts  b-V  HiU  VCY-  A  ^  beautifully 

_ _ _ John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

NOW  READY,  ~ ~ 

TSSSM0LU1“  °f  IlAWLINS0^’S  TRANSLATION 

_ _ _ John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

TBE  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 

r4.,.in  a“  Countries.  By  James  Fergusson.  With  nearly  900  Woodcuts.  A  New 
Ldition.  In  One  Volume.  Is  Now  Ready. 

_ _ John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

BAMPTON  lectures— the  limits  of 

1>_L  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  EXAMINED. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


ONE  GUINEA. 

T  ,0CI\HART’S  ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS.  Illustrated 

XJ  with  Coloured  Borders  and  Woodcuts.  Adapted  for  a  Literary  Present. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


MUm1^EAD’S  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JAMES 

>\  ATT.  Is  Now  Ready . 

_ _ John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

M  R’ , TOUR  OF  THE  ITALIAN  VALLEYS  OF 

J.TX  HIE  ALrfc«.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Is  Published  this  Day. 


John  Murray',  Albemarle-street. 


rpHE  STUDENTS  HUME.  A  COMPACT  HISTORY  OF 

J.  ENGLAND,  FOB  THE  HIGHER  CLASSES  IN  SCHOOLS.  Illustrated  with 
Woodcuts.  Is  Now  Ready. 

_ • _ John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  DODSLEY’S  AND  IUVINGTONS’  ANNUAL  REGISTER. 
In  8vo,  price  18s. 

ANNUJA-L  REGISTER ;  or,  a  View  of  the  History  and 

X  Politics  of  the  year  1857.  J 

Rivingtons;  Longman  and  Co.;  Hamilton  and  Co. ;  Simpkin  and  Co.:  IIoul- 
ston  and  Wright;  Cowie  and  Co.;  J.  Capes;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.:  Wasiibourne 
and  to.;  H.G.  Bohn;  T.  Bumpusj  Waller  and  Son;  J.  Thomas;  L.  Booth;  A. 
Cleaver;  Upham  and  Beet;  Bell  and  Daldy;  Willis  and Sotheran;  W.  Heath; 
and  J.  Toovey. 

***  1  lie  Complete  Series  of  Volumes  commencing  with  Her  Majesty’s  Reign  may 
always  be  had  (by  New  Subscribers  or  others) ;  or  any  single  Volume  since  1831. 

Now  ready,  in  Small  8vo,  price  5s. 

A  CLERGYMAN’S  HOLYDAYS;  or,  Friendly  Discussions, 

XX  Historical,  Scriptural,  and  Philosophical;  touching  St.  Paul’s  Western  Labours 
and  Chronology  ;  Romanism  and  the  Christian  Church  of  Britain  ;  Scepticism  •  Faith  • 
huturc  Life;  and  the  Hope  of  the  Lord’s  Glorious  Advent.  By  W.  B.  Galloway* 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Mark’s,  St.  Pancras. 

_ Rivingtons,  Waterioo-place. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  TOWNSEND’S  ARRANGEMENT 
OF  THE  BIBLE. 

On  January  1st,  Part  I.  (to  ho  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts,  price  3s.  6d.  each, 
containing  all  the  Notes,  and  forming  2  Vols.  Imperial  Svo)  of 

rPHE  HOLY  BIBLE;  Containing’  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
X  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological  Order,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  read  as 
One  Connected  History,  in  the  Words  of  the  Authorized  Translation.  With  Copious 
Notes  and  Indexes.  By  Geouge  Townsend,  D.D.,  Late  Canon  of  Durham. 

*,*  An  Edition  of  this  Arrangement  of  the  Bible  (without  the  Notes)  may  be  had 
in  1  Vol.,  price  14s. 

_  Rivingtons,  Waterloo-plaee. 

DEVOTIONAL  READING  FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 

In  Uniform  Volumes  (sold  separately), 

THE  GOSPEL  NARRATIVES  HARMONIZED;  with 

Devotional  Reflections.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  viz.;— 

FOR  CHRISTMAS: 

THE  NATIVITY.  Second  Edition.  7s.  Gd. 

FOR  LENT: 

1.  THE  HOLY  WEEK.  Second  Edition.  7s.  Gd. 

2.  THE  PASSION.  Fourth  Edition.  7s. 

FOR  FASTER  : 

THE  RESURRECTION.  Second  Edition.  7s. 

S  UPPLEMENTAR  Y  VOL  UMES  : 

OUR  LORD’S  MINISTRY  (Second  Year).  7s. 

OUR  LORD’S  MINISTRY  (Third  Year).  7s. 

INTRODUCTORY  VOLUMES: 

1.  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  STUDY  OE  THE  GOSPELS. 

Third  Edition.  7s. 

2.  A  HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS,  in  Parallel  Columns, 

In  the  Words  of  the  Authorized  Version.  7s.  6d. 

_ _  Rivingtons,  Waterloo-plaee. _ 

Just  published,  price  3s. 

ESSAYS.  By  Rev.  0.  Riadoue,  B.A  ,  late  Warden  of  the 
Home  of  Charity,  London ;  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.G. 

Preparing  for  the  Press, 

SERMONS.  By  the  Itcv.  G.  RIADOIIE. 

_ Messrs.  Rivinoton,  Waterloo-plaee. 


Now  ready,  in  2  Vols.  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  price  10s. 

rrHE  EARL  OF  DUNDONALD’S  NARRATIVE  OF 

X  SERVICES  in  the  Liberation  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  from  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Domination, 

James  Rid  sway,  169,  Piccadilly. 
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New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  complete  in  2  Vols.,  price  12s. 

rpHOMAS  RAIKES’S  JOURNAL  KEPTinLONDON andPARIS 

_L  from  1831  to  1847.  ,  „  _  . 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row.  _ 

the  serampore  mission. 

Early  in  January  will  be  published,  in  2  Vols.  8vo,  price  25s. 

IHE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  CAREY,  MARSHMAN,  AND 

WARD:  Including  the  History  of  the  Serampore  Mission.  By  J.  C.  Maeshman. 

London:  Longman,  Shown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

In  1  Vol.  8vo,  pp.  720,  price  18s.  cloth, 

11HE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.  Translated  into  English  Yerse,  with 

Preface  and  copious  Notes.  By  W.  G.  T.  Barter. 

»’,«  in  this  translation  the  author  has  aimed  at  giving  a  more  literal  version  than 
has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row, _ _ 

Just  published,  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

Handbook  of  chemical  analysis,  adapted  to 

THE  UNITARY  SYSTEM  OF  NOTATION.  By  F.  T.  Conington,  M.A., 
F.C.S.,  Fellow  of  C.  C.  C.  Oxford. 

By  the  same  Author,  designed  as  a  Companion  to  the  Handbook,  price  2s.  6d. 

tables  for  qualitative  analysis. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 


DR.  HUNT’S  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  VOICE. 

On  January  1st  will  be  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

\  MANUAL  of  the  PHILOSOPHY  of  VOICE  and  SPEECH ; 

especially  in  relation  to  the  English  Language  and  the  Art  of  Public  Speaking. 
By  James  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.S.L.,  &c. ;  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Cure  of 

Stammering,”  &c.  _  _  _  .  , 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row.  _ 


Next  week,  in  8vo,  with  Portrait,  &c, 

PASSAGES  FROM  MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  By  Sydney 

Lady  Morgan.  ...  .  „  .  , 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street,  Publisher  m  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 


Immediately,  in  8vo, 

JOURNALS  KEPT  DURING  THE  GREAT  FRENCH 

J  REVOLUTION.  By  Mrs.  Dalryhple  Elliott.  Written  at  the  express  desire 
of  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third. 

Richaed  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 
This  day,  in  2  Vols.  Small  8vo,  12s. 

"IAREDERICK  THE  GREAT  AND  HIS  MERCHANT. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  Lady  Wallace. 

Richaed  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. _ _ 


GIFT-BOOK  APPROPRIATE  TO  THE  SEASON. 

Just  published,  iu  1  Vol.,  Square  Crown  8vo,  price  18s.  handsomely  bound; 
or  26s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday, 

THE  WHITE  DOE  OF  RYLSTONE.  By  William  Words¬ 
worth.  Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster  and  H.  Noel  Humphreys.  The  landscape 
subjects  drawn  and  engraved  on  wood  from  original  and  authentic  Sketches  of  the 
Localities  mentioned  in  the  Poem. 

“  These  small,  soft,  sympathetic  pictures  ;  “  The  woodlands  of  Bolton  were  never 

— •»«*«■  “«■  - 1  ss  zs&sssxgasti 

such  things  should  be  than  many  works  ol  |  symmetrically  adorned  is  not  pleasanter 
higher  and  grander  pretension.” — Literary  than  a  mere  cento  of  writers  and  drauglits- 
Gazette.  !  men.” — Saturday  Review. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ _ 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MR.  LYNCH’S  LECTURES,  &c. 

Second  Edition,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

LECTURES  IN  AID  OF  SELF-IMPROVEMENT,  Addressed 

to  Young  Men  and  others.  By  Thomas  T.  Lynch. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  Royal  32mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  RIVULET :  A  Contribution  to  Sacred  Song.  Second 

Edition. 

MEMORIALS  OF  THEOPHILUS  TRINAL.  Second  Edition. 

Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

ESSAYS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  FORMS  OF  LITERATURE. 

Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  ON  A  DAY.  Second  Edition.  Price  6d. 

London  :  Longman,  Broavn,  and  Co.,  Patcrnoster-row. _ 

new  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MORNING  CLOUDS.” 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  AFTERNOON  OF  UNMARRIED  LIFE.  By  the  Author 

of  “  Morning  Clouds." 

Also,  Second  Edition,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s. 

MORNING  CLOUDS. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  these  letters  i  ing.  We  also  beg  to  draw  attention  to 
to  all  our  readers.  They  are  full  of  good  |  the  excellent  advice  on  the  art  of  dress  in 
sense  and  right  feeling,  and  are  the  work  the  fifth  chapter.  The  remarks  on  the 
of  a  very  graceful  and  highly  cultivated  I  duty  of  pleasure  are  likewise  noteworthy, 
mind  Moreover,  they  show  great  know-  :  We  approve  of  the  teaching  of ‘Morning 
ledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  sugges-  Clouds  ’  as  much  as  wc  admire  its  style  ; 
tions  they  contain  are  eminently  practical  and  we  hope  that  it  may  soon  become  the 
and  wholesome.  Her  remarks  on  cduca-  general  favourite  which  we  think  it  de- 
tion  and  choice  of  studies  are  thoroughly  serves  to  be.”— Saturday  Review. 
good,  and  so  is  her  defence  of  novel-read-  ! 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. _ 

1  Vol.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

TRUTH’S  CONFLICTS.  A  Series  of  Essays  on  some  Great 
Questions  of  the  Day.  By  Stephen  Jenner,  M.A.,  late  Curate  of  Camden 

Church,  Camberwell.  _  ,  ...  ,  .  ,  .  . 

•  This  is  no  commonplace  book,  and  if  ,  any  sort,  it  would  have  made  what  certain 
— ^ ^ i . ^  cri  vp  n  li t  prarv  liners  call  a  sensation.  We  do  most 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

This  day,  Second  Edition,  in  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

A  MEMOIR,  LETTERS,  AND  DIARY  OF  THE  REV. 

_f\  HENRY  S.  POLEHAMPTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford 
Chaplain  of  Lucknow.  The  Diary  extends  to  July  18,  1857,  two  days  before  his  death 
in  the  Residency,  from  which  date  it  is  continued  by  his  Widow.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Polehampton,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Stedman  Polehampton,  M.A., 
Fellows  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

“  We  recommend  our  readers  to  procure  for  themselves  this  seasonable  volume.  They 
will  find  it  a  record  of  manly  excellence  and  of  the  highest  womanly  heroism. 
Saturday  Jteoiew. 

Riciiard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 
Now  ready,  in  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  21s. 

HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  JOURNALISM,  from  the  Foundation 

of  the  Newspaper  Press  in  England  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1855. 
With  Sketches  of  Press  Celebrities.  By  Alexander  Andrews,  Author  of  ihe 
Eighteenth  Century.” 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

This  day,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  6s.,  with  Portrait, 

Recollections  of  a  literary  life. 

With  Selections  from  My  Favourite  Poets  and  Prose  Writers.  By  Mary 
Russell  Mitford.  New  Edition. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

Now  ready,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  10s.  Od. 

rpnE  FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

JL  By  Professor  Creasy. 

“  To  select  for  military  description  those  few  battles  of  which,  in  the  words  of  Hallam, 

« a  contrary  event  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in  all  Rs  sub¬ 
sequent  scenes,’  was  a  happy  idea  of  Professor  Creasy.  The  decisive  features  of  the 
battles  are  well  and  clearly  brought  out,  the  reader’s  mind  is  attracted  to  the  world¬ 
wide  importance  of  the  event  he  is  considering,  while  their  succession  carries  him  over 
the  whole  stream  of  European  history.  This  popular  work  is  now  very  generally  used 
in  schools.”—  Spectator. 

London  :  Richard  Bentley,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. _ 

BY  THE  LATE  THOMAS  HOOD. 

Just  published,  with  Coloured  Plates,  price  2s.  6d„  fancy  boards, 

rpHE  HEADLONG  CAREER  AND  WOFUL  ENDING  OF 

L  PRECOCIOUS  PIGGY.  Written  for  his  Children  by  the  late  Thomas  Hood. 

Illustrated  by  his  Son.  _  ,,  .  .  , 

Griffith  and  Faeran,  Corner  of  St.  Paul  s  churchyard. _ 

With  90  Engravings,  Small  4to,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth ;  6s.  coloured,  gilt  edges, 

OLD  NURSE’S  BOOK  OF  RHYMES,  JINGLES,  AND 

DITTIES.  Edited  and  Illustrated  by  C.  H.  Bennett. 

“  The  volume  before  us  is  so  replete  with  fun  and  imagination,  that  wc  scarcely  know 
who  will  be  most  pleased  with  the  book— the  good-natured  grandfather  who  gives  it, 
or  the  chubby  grandchild  who  gets  it  for  a  Christmas-box.”— Notes  and  Queries. 

Griffith  and  Farran,  Corner  oi  St.  Paul  s-churchyard. _ 

FOR  JUVENILE  PARTIES. 

Historical  acting  charades.  By  the  Author  of 

“Cat  and  Dog;  or,  Puss  and  the  Captain,”  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  6d.,  cloth 

“A  book  we  can  strongly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  Parents  who  are  desirous  of 
making  their  children  think.-  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  these  charades. 
Gentleman* a  Magazine. 

HOME  AMUSEMENTS;  a  choice  Collection  of  Riddles, 

Charades,  Conundrums,  Parlour  Games,  Forfeits,  &c.  By  Peter  Puzzlewell.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Griffith  and  Farran,  Corner  oi  St.  Paul  s-churchyaid. 


we  mistake  not,  is  destined  to  give  a 
name  to  its  author.  There  is  a  vivacity 
and  force  about  the  style,  as  well  as  an 
originality  and  freshness  about  the 
thoughts,  which  make  it  anything  hut 
dull  reading;  while  there  is  a  fund  of  in¬ 
formation  in  the  work  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  religion,  whieh  renders  it 
as  instructive  as  it  is  interesting.  Had 
this  work  appeared  under  the  name  .  of  a 
dignitary,  or  a  politician,  or  a  celebrity  of 

Longmans  and  Co.,  London. 


CmlAJ  OU1  II,  A  L  fivsu.AA  mtie  - - - — 

literary  liners  call  a  sensation.  We  do  most 
heartily  commend  this  admirable  volume. 
It  cannot  fail  to  create  a  sound  and  healthy 
sentiment  on  subjects  which  passion  warps 
ar.d  prejudice  clouds  in  the  present  day.” 
— Press. 

“  Mr.  Jenner  is  a  man  of  thought,  with 
a  dash  of  original  genius  in  him.  His 
book  is  marked  by  superior  information.” 
— Christian  Witness. 


Just  published,  Demy  8vo,  price  2s.,  by  post  2s.  2d. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  MIDDLE -CLASS  EXAMINATION 

PAPERS,  containing  Lists  of  Syndics  and  Examiners,  with  the  Regulations,  &e., 
for  the  Examination,  and  all  the  Papers  of  Questions  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  Can¬ 
didates  in  the  Examination  held  December,  1858. 

London:  Cambridge  Warehouse,  32,  Paternoster-row. 

Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co 


CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR'S  PRESENTS. 

With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  3s.  6d.,  Twenty-third  Thousand, 

Things  not  generally  known  familiarly 

EXPLAINED.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A. 

“  Any  one  who  reads  and  remembers  Mr.  Timbs’s  encyclopredic  varieties  should 
ever  after  be  a  good  tea-table  talker,  an  excellent  companion  for  children,  a  ‘  vyell- 
read  person,’  and  a  proficient  lecturer;  for  Mr.  Timbs  has  stored  up  in  this  little 
volume  more  knowledge  than  is  to  he  found  in  a  hundred  books  that  might  be 
named.” — Athenaeum. 

By  the  same  Author,  3s.  6d.  each, 

CURIOSITIES  OF  SCIENCE,  Past  and  Present. 
CURIOSITIES  OF  HISTORY" ;  with  New  Lights. 

POPULAR  ERRORS  EXPLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED. 

Kent  and  Co.  (late  Bogue),  Fleet-street. 


Just  published,  with  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert,  Royal  16mo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 
or  4s.  6d.  coloured,  gilt  edges, 

rPHE  TRIUMPHS  OF  STEAM;  or,  Stories  from  the  Lives  of 

L  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  Stephenson.  By  the  Author  of  “Might  not  Right,”  0ur 
Eastern  Empire,"  &e.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Griffith  and  Farran,  Corner  of  St,  Paul’s-ehurchyard. _ 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

THE  FAIRY  TALES  OF  SCIENCE.  By  J.  C.  Brough 

Sixteen  beautiful  Illustrations  by  C.  H.  Bennett,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth  elegant. 

THE  WAR  TIGER;  or,  Adventures  and  Wonderful  Fortunes 

of  the  Young  Sea  Chief  and  his  boy  Chow.  By  W.  Dalton,  Author  of  “The  Wolf  Boy 
of  China.”  Illustrated  by  H.  S.  Melville.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  extra  cloth. 

PAUL  BLAKE  ;  or,  The  Storv  of  a  Boy’s  Perils  in  the  Islands 
of  Corsica  and  Monte  Cristo.  By  Alfred  Elwes,  Author  of  “Ocean  and  her  Rulers. 
Illustrated  by  H.  Anelay.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  5s.  extra  cloth. 

Griffith  and  Farran,  Corner  ot  St.  Paul  s-churchyard. _ 

Now  ready,  32  pages  8vo,  sewed,  price  6d. 

Proposal  for  the  publication  of  a  new 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  BY  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.  Will  he 
sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  six  stamps. 

Trubner  and  Co.,  60,  Paternoster-row,  London.  _ 

-  TO  THE  CLERGY,  DIVINITY  STUDENTS,  &c. 

Lately  published,  price  12s. 

A  N  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  DOGMATIC 

THEOLOGY.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Owen,  B.D. 

“A  very  learned  and  impartial  work,  a  condensation  of  the  whole  body  of  patristic 
divines,  reduced  with  great  skill  into  a  system  of  theology.”- to/ord  Herfd\.. 

“  Calculated  to  introduce  young  students  at  once  to  a  wide  and  most  interesting 
range  of  topics.  The  learning,  moderation,  and  candour  of  this  writer  are  conspicuous 
in  every  page.”- — Literary  Churchman. 

London:  Joseph  Masters,  Aldersgate-street,  and  New  Bond-street. _ 

riiHE  JUNIOR  ETCHING  CLUB.-HOoWPOE M S  Illus- 

I  tratedbyC  Rossiter,  J.  Tenniel,  J.  M.  Carnck,  H.  Moore  J.  W.  Oakes,  S. 
Solomon  Lord  G.  Fitzgerald,  J.  E.  Millais,  A.R.A.,  J.  D.  Luard,  C.  Keene,  F.  Powe  1, 

Viscount  Bury  W  Gale,  F.  Smallfield,  F.  Barwell,  M.  F.  Halhday,  W.  Severn,  J. Clark, 
Viscount  ijuiy,  vv.  uu  ,  ■  ^  H  g_  Marks>  Members  of  the  JUNIOR 

ETCHING ’CLUB,  comprising  Thirty-four  Plates.  Artist’s  Proofs,  half-bound  m 

morocco  gilt,  Ten  Guineas ;  Proofs,  cloth  gilt,  Four  Guineas. 

London ;  Published  by  E,  Gambaei  and  Co.,  25,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street. 
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This  day  is  published, 


UNDER  TIIE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY  AND 
H.P.II.  TIIE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 


WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  WITH  IT? 

By  BISISTRATUS  C  A  XT  ON, 

Author  of  “  My  Novel,”  &c. 

Four  Volumes,  Post  Octavo,  price  £2  2s. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

This  day  is  published, 

THE  POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  GOETHE. 

TRANSLATED  BY 

W.  EDMONDSTOUNE  AYTOUN,  D.C.L. 

AND 

THEODORE  MARTIN. 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  price  6s.,  bound  in  cloth. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

This  day  is  published,  in  Crown  8vo, 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  EVIDENCE  RELATING 
TO  THE  CHARGES  BROUGHT  BY  LORI)  MACAULAY 
AGAINST  WILLIAM  PENN. 

By  JOHN  PAGET,  Esq. 

BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

A  HEW  TALE  BY  MRS.  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  and  CO.,  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  on  Saturday 
next,  the  1st  of  January,  1859,  they  will  Publish,  in  1G  pages.  Crown  8vo  with 
W  rapper,  price  Twopence,  No.  I.  of 

THE  MINISTER’S  WOOING, 

By  Mrs.  II.  D.  STOWE, 

Author  of  “UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN." 

Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 

LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  AND  CO.,  17,  LUDGATE  HILL. 
Edinburgh,  Msszies;  Dublin,  McGlasuax  and  Gill;  Liverpool  Gilling- 
_ Manchester,  Dixham ;  Birmingham,  Hudson;  Bristol,  Bi.vgiiam. 

ELEGANT  GIFT  BOOK. 

SOUVENIR  OF  TIIE  ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION. 

Handsomely  bound  in  doth,  embossed,  with  gilt  edges,  price  12s. 

THE  ART  TREASURES  EXAMINER, 

Containing  upwards  of  300  pages  of  Letterpress,  and  150  Illustrations  in 
the  best  style  of  wood  engraving. 

This  work  is  the  only  permanent  record— pictorial,  critical,  and  historieal-of  the 
Art  treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester.  The  Literary  Department  comprises  critical 
and  descriptive  contributions  from  the  pens  of  well-known  writers. 

May  be  had  or  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Alexander  Ireland  and  Co.,  Examiner  and 
T.me,  Office,  22,  Market-street,  MaiTehcster;  Messrs.  Smith  and  Sons,  180,  Strand, 
London ;  or  through  any  Bookseller. 

A  Specimen  Copy  may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Smith  and  Sons. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS,  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN, 

ADDED  DURING  TUB  PRESENT  TEAR  TO 

THE  UNITED  LIBRARIES, 

BOOTH’S,  CHURTON’S,  &  HODGSON’S, 

307,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Will  be  Heady  on  the  17 th  January,  and  sent  on  Application. 

Single  Subscription— ONE  GUINEA  per  Annum. 

Country  and  Club  Subscriptions — TWO  GUINEAS  and  Upwards. 
Family  Subscriptions— FIVE  GUINEAS  and  TEN  GUINEAS. 

307,  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  THE  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 
NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES, 

V  A  R  I  U  M. 

A  Novel.  Price  10s.  6d. 

'*  The  author  gives  evidence  of  the  possession  of  abilities  of  no  mean  order.  .... 
Epigrammatic  phrases,  brilliant  gleams  of  thought,  and  powerfully  written  passages 

are  sprinkled  abundantly  over  the  narrative . We  must  confess  that  we  have 

rarely  met  with  such  a  wondrous  book,  and  as  all  these  irregular  events  are  described 
in  very  good  language,  and  interspersed  with  occasional  Hashes  of  genuine  wit,  we 
apprehend  that  the  seekers  after  unexpected  sensations  could  scarcely  find  a  better 
companion  for  a  leisure  hour." — Morning  Star. 

‘‘The  events  narrated  are  supposed  to  occur  about  1790,  and  we  have  some  curious 

pictures  of  the  Pans  society  of  the  period . The  author,  who  from  the  evidence 

of  his  work  we  imagine  to  be  young,  has  all  the  rashness  of  youth,  and  does  not  trem¬ 
ble  at  an  anachronism.  But  he  has  more  than  this — he  has  also  vigour  and  freshness, 
and  has  thrown  together  a  number  of  scenes  and  incidents  many  of  which  are  well 
imagined,  and  described  with  a  sort  of  rugged  power  infinitely  preferable  to  our  mind 
to  that  tame  correctness  which  does  duty  for  ‘style'  in  the  average  mass  of  modern 
novels," — Morning  Chronicle. 

L.  BOOTH,  307,  REGENT  STREET,  IV. 


Now  ready r  Twenty-eighth  Edition,  in  1  Vol.  Royal  8vo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  &  BARONETAGE 

For  1859. 

Corrected  throughout  from  the  Personal  Communications  of  the  Nobility. 

The  present  Edition  lias  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  contains  a  Full  Account 
of  the  Families  of  the  Baronets,  with  their  Collateral  Branches. 

Hurst  &  Blackett,  Publishers,  13,  Great  Marlborougli-street. 


Just  published,  in  Square  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.;  calf  antique,  12s.  Gd. 

THE  GRAVE:  A  POEM. 

By  ROBERT  BLAIR. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  BII1KF.T  FOSTER,  JOHN  TENNIEL,  ETC. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
EDINBUG1I :  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK.  LONDON :  LONGMAN  &  CO. 


In  the  Press,  a  New  Edition,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

LIFE  IN  A  RISEN  SAVIOUR: 

BEING- 

DISCOURSES  ON  THE  RESURRECTION. 

By  ROBERT  S.  CANDLTSH,  D.D. 

“  These  Discourses  are  undoubtedly  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of  sermons,  in 
vigour  of  style,  power  of  reasoning,  and  force,  if  it  is  not  to  be  called  felicity  of 
illustration.’ ' — Spectator. 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 


Just  published,  2  Vols.  8vo,  price  Xi  4s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  NAPLES, 

1734-1825. 

By  General  PIETRO  COLLETTA. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  by  S.  HORNER. 

With  a  Supplementary  Chapter,  1825-1856. 


EDINBURGH:  THOMAS  CONSTABLE  AND  CO. 
LONDON  :  ITAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


In  2  Vols.  Post  Svo,  price  21s. 

CHARMIONE: 

A  TALE  OF  TIIE  GREAT  ATHENIAN  REVOLUTION. 

By  E.  A.  LEATHAM,  M.A. 

“  His  style  is  as  vivid  as  though  he  had  never  opened  a  Greek  Lexicon.  ‘  Charmione' 
is  almost  worthy— and  even  the  ‘almost'  is  very  high  praise— to  take  the  place  as  a 
popular  picture  of  the  daily  lile  of  Greece,  that  the  ‘  Last  Days  of  Pompeii'  has  long 
taken  with  respect  to  Rome.  Mr.  Lcatlmm  has  succumbed  much  more  to  the  popular 
taste  than  to  his  own  necessities,  in  giving  his  work  the  externals  cf  a  novel.  It  is  a 

dramatised  history . It  is  no  small  merit  that  with  so  much  power  of  picture- 

drawing  the  author’s  antiquarian  knowledge  is  never  obtruded." — Saturday  Eeview. 

“  It  is  a  union  of  genius,  antiquarian  learning,  and  Hellenic  enthusiasm;  and  is  a 
spirited  and  beautiful  representation  of  Athenian  society  and  politics,  from  the  death 
of  Pericles  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  ....  Almost  any  part  of  the  work 
would  be  worthy  of  extract.” — Qlobe. 

“  ‘  Charmione’  is  the  best  example  of  the  purely  classical  novel  that  we  know  of." — 
Economist. 

“  There  is  evidence  throughout  of  considerable  power.” — Spectator. 

“  ‘  Charmione’ may  be  read  by  men  of  the  world  who  have  lost  a  little  of  their 
College  Greek,  with  infinite  advantage.” — Express. 

“We  may  congratulate  Mr.  Lcatlmm  on  having  produced  a  readable  and  interesting 
story,  with  a  very  creditable  amount  of  adherence  to  classical  proprieties.” — Press. 

“  It  is  beautiful,  eloquent,  and — as  far  as  our  knowledge  and  legitimate  inference 
go— true  to  history,  as  it  is  to  art.  ...  As  an  intellectual  treat,  the  lovers  of  Old 
Greece  will  find  ‘Charmione’  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  ‘Pericles  and  Aspasia.’ ” — 
Statesman. 

“A  clever  specimen  of  the  classical  novel.” — National  Bedew. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 
AUSTRALIAN  SKETCHES. 

Now  ready,  Fcap.  8vo,  fancy  boards,  Is.  Gd.,  or  on  fine  paper,  cloth  extra,  2s.  Cd. 

SOUTHERN  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS;  Being  Pictures  of 

Social,  Literary,  and  Political  Life  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria;  with  much 
Valuable  Information  for  intending  Emigrants.  By  Frank  Fowleb,  late  of  her 
Majesty’s  Civil  Service,  New  South  Wales. 

London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.,  47,  Ludgate-liill.  _ 

Now  ready,  price  5s.  hound  and  illustrated, 

OHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.  Forming  the  Second 

Volume  of  HURST  and  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  of  CHEAP 
EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS,  each  comprised  in  One  Volume, 
elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  6s. 

Vol.  I.  contains  SAM  SLICK’S  “NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE.”  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Leech. 

Hubst  and  Blackett,  Publishers,  13,  Great  Marlborougli-street. 

NEW  SCHOOL  TALE. 

The  Second  Edition  is  now  ready,  price  6s.  6d.,  of 

ERIC;  OR,  LITTLE  BY  LITTLE.  A  Talc  of  Roslyn  School. 

By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

“As  a  story  ‘Eric’  lias  the  important  quality  of  being  interesting.  No  one  who 
begins  it  is  likely  to  le.ve  it  unfinished." — Daily  News. 

“  We  cannot  quit  the  volume  without  recommending  it  to  the  perusal  of  parents 
and  schoolmasters."—  Economist. 

“  One  of  the  most  charming  and  touching  of  books  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to 
read.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“The  story  narrated  by  Mr.  Farrar  is  a  hearty  and  healthy  one.  It  is  about 
boyhood  and  school  days,  and  has  a  tone  of  intense  truthfulness." — Athenceum, 
Edinburgh :  A,  and  C.  Black  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  HENRY  AND  JAMES  PARKER, 

OXFORD,  AND  377,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


Just  published,  price  £1  5s.  cloth ;  morocco,  £  1  Its.  6d. ;  best  morocco,  £2  2s. ;  the  Fifty-eighth  Edition  of 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 


In  Imperial  8vo.  printed  with  red  lines  and  Eight  Illuminated  Borders  in  fac-simile  from  Mediaeval  Manuscripts,  in  gold  and  colours, 

antique  cloth,  bevelled,  with  gilt  edges. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR,  8vo  Edition,  cloth,  10s.  6d.; 

bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday,  21s. ;  in  antique  calf,  18s. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  Fcap.  8vo.  New  Edition. 

Cloth,  7s.  Gd. ;  morocco,  10s.  6d. ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  15s.;  antique  calf,  12s. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  32mo  Edition.  Cloth,  3s.  Gd. ; 

morocco,  plain,  6s. ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  7s.;  antique  calf,  7s. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  Cheap  Edition.  Cloth,  Is.  Gd. ; 

bound,  2s. 

THE  LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. ; 

morocco,  10s.  6d. ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  15s. ;  antique  calf,  15s. 

THE  LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.  32mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; 

morocco,  5s. ;  antique  calf,  7s. 

THE  LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.  Cheap  Edition.  Cloth, 

Is.  Gd.;  bound,  2s. 

THE  CATHEDRAL;  or,  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 

in  England.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  morocco,  10s.  6d. ;  morocco, 
Hayday,  15s. 

THE  CATHEDRAL.  32mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. ;  morocco,  4s. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  “‘CATHEDRAL." 

THE  SEVEN  DAYS  ;  or,  the  Old  and  New  Creation.  Cloth, 

7s.  Gd.;  morocco,  12s. ;  antique  calf,  15s. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOLAR;  or,  Thoughts  on  the  Study 

of  the  Classics.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  Gd.;  morocco,  14s. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOLAR;  or,  Thoughts  on  the  Study 

of  the  Classics.  32mo,  cloth,  4s.  Gd.;  morocco,  6s. 

THOUGHTS  IN  PAST  YEARS.  Sixth  Edition,  with 

Additions.  32mo,  cloth,  4s.  Gd. ;  morocco,  Gs. 

CLEVELAND  COXE’S  CHRISTIAN  BALLADS.  A  New 

Edition,  iust  ready,  with  many  Corrections  and  Additions.  12mo,  cloth,  3s.; 
calf  gilt,  7s.  The  Twelve  Ballads,  32mo,  in  a  Packet,  are  also  ready,  price  Is. 

THE  CHILD’S  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  Hymns  for  every 

Sunday  and  Holyday  in  the  Year.  Fourth  Edition,  18mo.  Cheap  Edition, 
cloth,  Is. ;  morocco,  3s.  6d. 

MORNING  THOUGHTS,  SUGGESTED  BY  THE 

SECOND  LESSONS  FOR  MORNING  SERVICE  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 
By  a  Clergyman.  Part  I.,  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  Part  II.,  Fcap.,  5s. 

“  ‘The  Christian  Year,’  which  has  been  (he  model  of  so  many  publications  of  a  like 
character,  has  evidently  suggested  this,  the  work  of  a  disciple  of  that  school.  It  is  a 
high  praise  of  the  author,  and  we  intend  it  to  be  so,  that  he  is  no  unworthy  disciple  of 
the  master.” — Guardian. 

THE  PARISH  :  a  Poem.  By  tlie  Rev.  E.  Monro.  In  Five 

Books.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  9s. 

FLORUM  SACRA.  By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Smyttan.  Second 

Edition.  16mo,  Is. 

Handsomely  printed,  with  red  lines  round  each  page,  in  2  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo, 
antique  cloth,  price  4s.  each  volume,  a  New  Edition  of 

THE  RULE  AND  EXERCISE  OF  HOLY  LIVING  AND 

of  Holy  Dying.  By  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Just  published,  a  New  and  Handsomer  Edition,  with  many  improvements  for  readier 
reference,  the  Rubrics  printed  in  red,  and  with  red  lines  round  each  page, 

DAILY  CHURCH  SERVICES.  In  One  portable  Volume, 

containing  the  Prayers  and  Lessons  for  Daily  Use ;  or,  the  Course  of  Scripture 
Readings  for  the  Year,  authored  by  the  Church.  Also,  a  Table  of  the  Proper 
Lessons  for  Sundays  and  Ilolydays,  with  references  to  the  pages.  Price,  bound, 
12s.;  morocco,  16s.;  best  morocco,  18s.  This  volume  will  be  found  equally  useful 
to  those  who  read  the  Church  Service  at  home,  as  for  those  who  use  it  at  church, 
as  the  Lessons  and  Services  for  every  day  are  distinctly  marked,  forming  a  very 
suitable  book  for  a  present. 

Just  published,  the  Seventh  Edition, 

DAILY  STEPS  TOWARDS  HEAVEN.  A  Small  Pocket 

Volume,  containing  a  few  Practical  Thoughts  on  the  Gospel  History,  with  Texts 
for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  commencing  with  Advent.  Roan,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.; 
morocco,  4s.  6d. 

In  Fcap.  8 vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Bishop, 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  ARMSTRONG, 

D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahamstown.  By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Clewer.  With  an  Introduction  by  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
“One  of  the  most  attractive  volumes  of  Christian  biography  that  lias  appeared  since 
Sargent’s  well-known  ‘Life  of  Henry  Martyn.’” — Gentleman’ s  Magazine. 

A  PLAIN  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  FOUR  HOLY 

GOSPELS,  intended  chiefly  for  Devotional  Reading. 

ST.  MATTHEW.  Two  Vols.,  7s.  I  ST.  LUKE.  Two  Vols.,  7s. 

ST.  MARK.  4s.  Gd.  1  ST.  JOHN.  Two  Vols.,  10s. 

The  Complete  Set,  cloth  lettered,  £1  8s.  6d.;  in  strong  binding,  £2  2s. 

Vols.  X.  and  II.,  8vo,  each  21s. 

DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Vol.  III.,  completing  the  work,  nearly  ready. 

Recommended  by  the  Examiners  in  the  School  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford. 
Just  completed  in  3  Vols.,  Fcap.  cloth,  1312  pp.,  price  15s. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  ENGLAND:  an  Epitome  of  English 

History,  from  Cotemporary  Writers,  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  other  Public 
Records.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Account  of  Writers  on  English  His¬ 
tory,  an  Index  of  Statutes,  Notes  and  Illustrations;  to  which  is  added,  a  copious 
Index  to  the  whole  Work.  Illustrated  throughout  with  many  Woodcuts. 


MIGNONETTE.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Curate  of  Holy- 

cross."  2  Vols.,  Fcap.  cloth,  10s. 

THE  SCHOLAR  AND  THE  TROOPER;  or,  Oxford 

during  the  Great  Rebellion.  By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Hexgate,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  price  5s. 

KENNETH  ;  or  the  Rear-Guard  of  the  Grand  Army.  By  the 
Author  of  the  “Heir  of  Redclyffo.”  Third  Edition,  Illustrated.  Fcap.,  cloth 
gilt,  53. 

AMY  GRANT ;  or,  the  One  Motive.  Second  Edition,  12mo, 

cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

THE  TWO  HOMES.  A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  “Amy 

Grant.”  Second  Edition.  Fcap.,  2s.  6d. 

DAWN  AND  TWILIGHT.  By  the  Author  of  “  Amy  Grant.” 

2  Vols.,  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s. 

STORM  AND  SUNSHINE;  or  the  Boyhood  of  Herbert 

Falconer.  A  Tale.  By  W.  E.  Dickson,  M.  A.,  Author  of  “  Our  Workshop,"  &c. 
In  Fcap.  8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  2s.,  cloth. 

SEVEN  FAIRY  TALES.  Writh  Illustrations.  Square  18mo, 

cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd. 

A  CHRISTMAS  TREE  FOR  CHRIST’S  CHILDREN. 

By  a  Labourer  in  the  Vint-yaed.  Frontispiece.  Square  16mo,  6d. 

OLD  CHRISTMAS.  A  Tale.  16mo,  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD  IN  EASY  VERSE. 

Square  12mo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd. ;  or  with  the  Plates  Coloured,  3s.  6d. 

THE  SINGERS  OF  THE  SANCTUARY  AND  THE 

MISSIONARY.  Two  Talcs.  By  the  Author  of  “Angels’  Work.”  16mo,  2s.  Gd. 


ANGELS’  WrORK  ;  or,  the  Choristers  of  St.  Mark’s.  Second 

Edition.  2s. 

ANN  ASH;  or,  the  History  of  a  Foundling.  A  Narrative 
founded  on  Fact.  By  the  Author  of  “  Charlie  Burton,”  “  The  Broken  Arm,”  &c. 
18mo,  2s. 


OF  WELBOURNE  AND  HIS  FLOCK. 

Ecap.  8 vo, 

THE  YOUNG  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF 


PASTOR 

18mo,  2s. 

ADA’S  THOUGHTS ;  or,  the  Poetry  of  Youth. 

cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Gd. 

TALES  FOR 

ENGLAND. 

“To  make  boys  learn  to  read,  and  then  to  place  no  good  books  ■within  their  reach, 
is  to  give  them  an  appetite  and  leave  nothing  in  the  pantry  save  unwholesome  and 
poisonous  food,  which,  depend  upon  it,  they  will  eat  rather  than  staive.  Sir 

No.  1.  MOTHER  AND  SON.  Is. 

"  So  clever,  and  forcibly  written.  It  is  the  first  specimen  of  a  series— Tales  for  tha 
People.” — Christian  Remembrancer,  April,  1855. 

No.  3.  THE  STRIKE.  Is. 

“‘The  Strike’ is  one  of  a  series  of  tales  in  course  of  publication,  illustrating  the 
liv6s  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  a  truthful  and  well-written  tale,  and  may  be  read 
with  profit  both  by  master  and  mm.’’— Atlas,  March  22,  1855. 


4.  JAMES  BRIGHT,  THE  SHOP¬ 

MAN.  Is. 

5.  JONAS  CLINT.  Is. 

6.  THE  SISTERS.  Is. 

7.  SERVANTS’  INFLUENCE.  6d. 

8.  CAROLINE  ELTON;  or,  Vanity 

and  Jealousy.  Gd. 

9.  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT.  Is. 

10.  V/ ANTED,  A  WIFE.  Is. 

11.  IRREVOCABLE.  Is. 

12.  THE  TENANTS  AT  TINKERS’ 

END.  Is. 


No.  13.  WINDYCOTE  HALL.  Is. 

14.  FALSP  HONOUR.  Is. 

15.  OLD  JARVIS’S  WILL.  Is. 

16.  THE  TWO  COTTAGES.  Is. 

17.  SQUITCH.  Is. 

18.  THE  POLITICIAN.  Is. 

19.  TWO  TO  ONE.  Is. 

20.  HOBSON’S  CHOICE. 

21.  SUSAN.  I  1a 

22.  MARY  THOMAS;  or.Dis-^  ’ 
sent  at  Evenly. 


THE  PENNY  POST  FOR  1858.  8vo,  in  cloth,  lettered, 

Is.  8d.;  Paper  Cover,  Is.  _ _ 


OXFORD  AND  LONDON:  J.  H.  AND  JAS.  PARKER. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

PARKER’S  CHURCH  CALENDAR  for  1859.  It  contains, 

besides  the  usual  information  of  an  Almanack,  much  that  is  contained  in  no 
other,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  state  and  progress  of  the  Church  m 
America  and  the  Colonies. 

CONTENTS  : 

THE  CALENDAR  FOR  1859. 

The  Church  of  Englanb— Convocation— The  Church  in  Ireland— Scotland 
—The  Colonies— America— The  Universities— Theological  Colleges— A  List 
of  Colleges  and  Schools— Church  Societies  and  Institutions. 

The  State  and  Royal  Family;  Members  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  Commons ; 
Public  Income  and  Expenditure;  Statistics  of  the  Population,  Stamps,  &c.  &c.;  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England;  Post-Office  Regulations;  London  Bankers,  &c. 

Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London :  J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker. 


In  the  Press,  Second  Edition,  revised, 

ON  EUCHARISTICAL  ADORATION.  By  the  Rev.  John 

Keble,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hursley. 

Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London;  JoHjf  HzriBY  AND  JAMES  Pabkbb, 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  WORKS. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “AN  EXCURSION  TO  CALIFORNIA.” 

LIFE  IN  VICTORIA; 

OR,  VICTORIA  IN  1853,  AND  VICTORIA  IN  1858. 

SHOWING  THE  MARCH  OF  IMPROVEMENT  MADE  BY  THE  COLONY  WITHIN  THOSE 
PERIODS,  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY,  CITIES  AND  DIGGINGS. 


By  WILLIAM  KELLY. 

Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  21s. 


[.This  day. 


PROVERBS 


Feap.  4to,  7s.  6d. 

WITH 


PICTURES. 


By  CHARLES  H.  BENNETT. 

With  about  250  Illustrations. 


'[This  day. 


Iu  1  Vol.,  handsomely  bound,  £3  3s. 

THE  SUNBEAM. 

A  BOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  NATURE. 

Edited  by  P.  H.  DELAMOTTE,  F.S.A.  [TAi.  day. 

Post  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

SONGS  BY  A  SONG  WRITER, 

By  W.  C.  BENNETT.  [This  day. 


Post  8yo,  Is.  Cd. 

THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL-GIRL; 

HER  POSITION  AND  DUTIES. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  ITIGGINSON.  [This day. 


Crown  8vo,  price  Is. 

NEW  VOLUME  OE  LEVER’S  WORKS. 

ROLAND  CASHEL. 

Vol.  II. 

By  CHARLES  LEVER. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  Phiz.  [0/(  December  31rf. 


MR.  CARLYLE’S  NEW  WORK. 

In  Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  Maps,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  price  40s. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE  SECOND. 

CALLED 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

By  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Second  Edition. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  PALISSY  THE  POTTER,”  &c. 

MEMOIRS  OF  BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR. 

By  HENRY  MORLEY. 

With  Fac-similc  Drawings,  engraved  upon  Wood  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

1  Vol.  Demy  8vo,  price  21s. 


subi 

phil  _  _  _  _  _ _ 

their  respective  tastes;  and  the  general  reader  who  seeks  cilher  for  instruc'tTon"or 
amusement,  will  not  he  disappointed  by  his  pleasant  pages  ."—Daily  Neu-e. 

“  Let  us  add  that  the  volume,  with  its  thick  mcllow-toned  paper,  its  fair  antique 
type,  its  numerous  quaint  engravings— almost  all  from  original  and  recondite  sources 
—and  its  handsomely  embossed  gilt  and  bevelled  cover,  is  a  most  ornamental  book  for 
a  drawing-room  table,  and  will  make  a  capital  Christmas  present."— The  Press. 

“The  memory  of  Bartholomew  Fair  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  live  in  Ben  Jonson’s 
and  Pcpys’s  writings,  and  hotter  still,  in  the  carefully  compiled  pages  of  Mr  Ilenrv 
Morley.’’— Statesman.  1 

Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

SKETCHES  OF  ALGERIA  DURING  THE 
KABYLE  WAR. 

By  n.  M.  W  A  L  M  S  L  E  Y. 

“  Mr.  Walmsley  paints  briskly  and  in  bright  colours.  He  enters  into  the  feelings  of 
conquered  and  conqueror,  sees  what  is  best  in  both,  and  states  his  results  with  rapid 
and  attractive  frankness.” — Athenceum.  v 


Vith  Elucidations  and 


MR.  CARLYLE’S  WORKS. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  EDITION. 
Handsomely  printed  in  Crown  Octavo,  price  Six  Shillings  per  Volume. 
THE  FREXCH  REVOLUTION :  A  History.  In  2  Vols.,  12s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.  Wit! 

Connecting  Narrative.  In  3  Vols.,  18s. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING.  >  .  v  , 

LIFE  OF  SCHILLER.  j  1  Vol.,  6s. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.  In  4  Vols  24s 
SARTOR  RESARTUS— HERO  WORSHIP.  lVoh.Os 
LATTER-DA  Y  PAM  PH  LETS.  1  Vol.,  6s. 

CHARTISM— Past  and  Present.  1  Vol.,  6s. 

TRANSLATIONS  OF  GERMAN  ROMANCE.  1  Vol.,  6s. 

WILHELM  ME1STER.  By  Gothe.  A  Translation.  In  2  Vols.,  12s. 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  103,  PICCADILLY*. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


TENNYSON'S  POEMS.  Illustrated  by  T.  Creswick,  D. 

Maclise,  J.  E.  Millais,  C.  Stanfield,  W.  Mulready  (morocco,  31s.  Gd.).  21s. 

GOLDSMITH’S  POEMS.  With  Illustrations  by  Birlcet 

I  ostcr  and  Noel  Humphreys.  Printed  in  colours  by  Evans  (morocco,  31s.  6d.)  21s 

in. 

OPDSYV  ORTH  S  POEMS.  Selected  by  the  Rev.  R.  A. 

Willmott.  With  100  Illustrations  (morocco,  31s.  6d.).  ’  21s. 

ODES  AND  SONNETS.  With  Illustrations  by  Birket 

Foster  and  J.  Sleigh,  Printed  in  tints  (morocco,  20s.).  12s.  6d. 

THE  LOWER  RHINE.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With  20 

Steel  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Birket  Foster.  21s. 

THE  UPPER  RHINE.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With  20 

Steel  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Birket  Foster.  21s. 

ROtTTLEDGE’S  SHAKESPEARE.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by 

Howard  Staunton.  With  270  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert.  18s. 

VIII. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  SHAKESPEARE.  Yol.  II.  Edited  by 

Howard  Staunton.  With  270  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert.  18s. 

THE  HOME  AFFECTIONS.  Edited  by  Charles  Mackay. 

With  100  Illustrations  (morocco,  31s.  Cd. ;  or  by  llayday,  £2  2s.).  21s. 

THE  POETS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott.  With  100  Illustrations  (morocco,  31s.  Cd  : 
or  by  Hayday,  £2  2s.).  21s. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  a  Steel 

Portrait  and  100  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert  (morocco,  31s.  6d.;  or  bv  Havdav 
£2  2s.).  21s.  ’ 

XII. 

RHYMES  AND  ROUNDELAYS.  With  many  Illustrations 

by  the  First  Artists  (morocco,  25s.).  15s, 

xnr.. 

SUMMER  TIME  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  By  the  Rev.  R. 

A.  Willmott.  With  16  Illustrations  (morocco,  20s.).  12s.  Gd. 

XIV. 

WORDSWORTH’S  DESERTED  COTTAGE.  With  Illus¬ 

trations  by  B.  Foster,  J.  Gilbert,  and  Wolf  (morocco,  12s.  6d.).  7s.  6d. 

THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MULES  STANDISH,  and  other 

Poems.  By  II.  W.  Longfellow.  Illustrated  by  John  Gilbert  (morocco,  12s.  6d.). 
7s.  6d. 

xvi. 

THE  MINSTREL.  By  James  Beattie.  With  33  Illustrations 

by  Birket  Foster  (morocco,  12s,  6d.).  7s.  Cd. 

GERTRUDE  OF  WYOMING.  By  Thomas  Campbell. 

With  35  Illustrations  (morocco,  12s.  6d.).  7s.  6d. 

XVIII. 

COMUS  ;  a  Masque.  By  JonN  Milton.  With  30  Illustrations 

morocco,  12s.  6d.).  7s.  Cd. 

XI K. 

LONGFELLOW’S  VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT.  Illustrated 

by  John  Gilbert  (morocco,  12s.  Gd.).  7s.  Gd. 

xx. 

LONG!1  ELLOW’S  EVANGELINE.  With  Illustrations  by 

John  Gilbert  (morocco,  12s.  6tl.).  7s.  Gd. 

XXI. 

PICTURE  FABLES.  With  100  Illustrations  by  Otto  Speckter 

(morocco,  10s.  Gd.).  5s. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Christmas  Presen/s  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded 
on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps. 

London:  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNES,  &  ROUTLEDGE,  Farhingdon-street,  E.C. 


CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR’S  PRESENTS. 

(POST  PAID.) 

THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  for  1859:  a  Book  of  Instruction 

and  Amusement  for  all  Young  People.  Eight  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations, 
handsomely  bound,  3s.  Gd. 

HAPPY  HOURS  AT  WYNFORD  GRANGE :  a  Story  for 

Children.  By  Cutheebt  Bede.  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations,  handsomely 
bound,  3s.  Cd. 

TRUE  STORIES  OF  THE  TIMES  OF  RICHARD  THE 

SECOND,  illustrating  the  History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  that  King’s  Reign. 
Fcap.  cloth,  Illustrated,  3s.  Gd. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ST.  GEORGE  AFTER  niS 

FAMOUS  ENCOUNTER  WITH  THE  DRAGON.  4to,  cloth,  Ten  Plates,  2s.  Cd.; 
or  Coloured,  3s.  6d. 

FUNNY  FIGURES.  By  A.  Funnyman  (Cuthbert  Bede). 

Twenty-five  Illustrations;  Is.  Plain,  2s.  Coloured. 

LONDON:  JAMES  BLACKWOOD,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Shortly  will  appear,  in  1  Vol.,  elegantly  printed  in  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  10s. 
to  subscribers;  non-subscribers,  12s. 

HKAINII  AIA0IIKII.  NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  EX 
ANTIQUIKSIMO  CODICE  VATICANO.  Edidit  Anoelus  Maius,  S.E.E. 
Cardinalis.  Verbatim  from  the  Roman  Edition  recently  published.  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  of  the  Publishers. 

London;  David  Nun;  and  Williams  and  Nobsate. 
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MACMILLAN  AND  CO. 

CAMBRIDGE, 

AND  23,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


1. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Narrated  in  connection 

with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  anti  Literary  History  of  His  Time. 
By  David  Masson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  London.  Vol.  I.,  8vo,  with  Two  Portraits,  18s. 


2. 

SCOURING  OF  THE  WHITE  HORSE;  or,  The 

Long  Vacation  Ramble  of  a  London  Clerk.  By  the  Author  of  “  Tom 
Brown’s  School  Days.”  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle, 
engraved  by  Linton.  Imp.  16mo,  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  bound  in 
extra  cloth,  with  gilt  leaves,  8s.  6d. 

“There  is  in  it  a  high  tone  of  earnest  purpose,  which  engages  our  strongest 
interest,  and  to  which  we  most  heartily  say,  God  speed  it !  .  .  .  .  With  its  kindly 
feeling,  its  neighbourly  and  hearty  spirit,  its  sympathy  with  the  homes  of  England 
and  those  ties  which  used  to  bind  Englishmen  to  them  and  its  cheerful  Chris¬ 
tianity." — Press. 

“A  glorious  tale  of  summer  joy,  which  will  make  many  a  heart  glad  these 

winter  nights . We  do  not  think  our  readers  will  easily  find  a  book  which 

will  be  better  worth  reading  some  of  these  Christmas  evenings.” — Freeman. 

“A cheerful,  genial  and  instructive  Christmas  book . There  are  pictures 

of  English  rural  life,  scenery,  and  character,  which  may  be  pitted  against  anything 
of  the  kind  in  our  literature.” — Critic. 

“  There  is  a  hearty  life  about  the  book  ....  which  will  give  the  reader 
thoughts  to  do  him  good  in  many  subsequent  hours.” — John  Pull. 

3. 

FOUR  MONTHS  IN  ALGERIA.  With  a  Visit 

to  Carthage.  By  J.  W.  Blakesley,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Ware,  Herts; 
sometime  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College.  With  Maps  and  Illus¬ 
trations  after  Photographs.  8vo,  cloth,  Ids. 

“  A  highly  interesting  volume.” — Allas.  ^ 

“  A  light  and  agreeable  account  of  modern  Algeria,  by  a  scholarly  tourist  who 
made  good  use  of  his  opportunities,  and  extended  his  excursions  by  various  routes 
into  the  interior.”— Athenieum. 

“  The  work  will  be  read  by  classical  students  with  peculiar  interest ;  political 
readers  will  find  enough  to  engage  them  in  the  sound  political  views  expressed 
upon  the  colonization  and  emigration  and  the  administrative  systems  of  Algeria, 
while  the  general  readerwill  find  no  lack  of  word-pictures  and  anecdotes.” — Leader. 

4. 

AGNES  HOP  E  TOU  N’S  SCHOOLS  AND 

HOLIDAYS.  The  Experiences  of  a  Little  Girl.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Author  of  “Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland,”  &c.  Royal  12mo,  bound  in 
extra  cloth,  6s. 

5. 

DAYS  OF  OLD.  Three  Stories  from  Old  English 

History  for  tho  Young.  By  the  Author  of  “  Ruth  and  Her  Friends.” 
1.  Caradix  and  Deva:  a  Story  of  the  Druids.  2.  Wulfgar  and  the  Earl: 
a  Story  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  3.  Roland :  a  Story  of  the  Crusades. 
With  a  Frontispicco  by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  engraved  by  Linton,  Royal 
16mo,  printed  on  toned  paper,  5s. 

G. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

THE  HEROES  :  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children. 

By  Charles  Kingsley,  Rector  of  Eversley.  1,  Perseus.  2.  The 
Argonauts.  3.  Theseus.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Eight  Illus¬ 
trations  engraved  by  Whymper.  Royal  16mo,  beautifully  printed  on 
toned  paper  by  Clay,  and  bound  in  extra  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  5s. 

“  Rarely  have  those  heroes  of  Greek  tradition  been  celebrated  in  a  bolder  or 
more  stirring  strain.”— Saturday  Review. 

“  We  doubt  not  they  will  be  read  by  many  a  youth  with  an  enchained  interest 
almost  as  strong  as  the  links  which  bound  Andromeda  to  her  rock." — British 
Quarterly. 

7. 

THE  TWELVE  FOUNDATIONS,  and  other  Poetns. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  Author  of  “  Sivan  the  Sleeper,”  &c.  Royal  16mo,  5s. 

8. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.  Translated  into  English 

Verse.  By  I.  C.  Wright,  M.A.,  Translator  of  “Dante,”  late  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Books  I. — VI.,  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


9. 

LAYS  OF  MIDDLE  AGE,  and  other  Poems.  By 

James  Heddeewick.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

“We  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Hedderwick’s  poetry  is  not  a 
thousand  times  better  known.  It  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated. 
There  is  something  delightful  in  its  calm,  healthful  pathos  and  beauty.” — Fraser's 
Magazine,  Feb.  1857. 

10. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  EGYPT  AND  MEDO- 

PERSIA,  being  Part  IV.  of  “  Christ  and  Other  Masters.”  By  Charles 
Hardwick,  M.A.,  Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Part  I.  Introduction.  Part  II.  Religions  of  India,  and  Part  III. 
Religions  of  China,  America,  and  Oceanica,  may  still  be  had  separately, 
price  7s.  6d.  each  part. 

11. 

A  COMPLETE  COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH 

POEMS,  which  have  obtained  the  Chancellor’s  Gold  Medal  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


CYDNEY  SMITH'S  WORKS.  People’s  Edition. 

To  be  completed  in  Seven  Monthly  Parts.  Crown  8vo,  Part  I.,  price  Is. 

2. 


price  . 
[On  Friday  next. 


ABBE  HUC’S  WORK  ON  CHINA— THE 

JV  CHINESE  EMPIRE.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Sinnett.  People’s 
Edition.  Complete  in  1  Vol.,  Crown  8vo.  [Early  in  January. 

3. 

TA/TOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES,  MUSIC  AND 

WORDS.  People’s  Edition.  To  be  completed  in  Ten  Monthly 
Numbers.  Small  4to,  No.  II.,  price  Is.  [On.  Friday  next. 

4. 

A/TOORE’S  SACRED  SONGS  AND  SONGS 

-ILL  FROM  SCRIPTURE.  The  Music,  arranged  for  One  or  More 
Voices,  with  the  Words.  Imperial  8vo.  [On  January  5 th. 

5. 

PAUL  KANE’S  WANDERINGS  of  an  ARTIST 

-L  among  the  INDIANS  of  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA.  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  [Early  in  January. 

6. 

CIR  AUGUSTUS  FRAZER’S  LETTERS  during 

1 J  the  PENINSULAR  and  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGNS.  Edited  by 
Major-General  Sabine,  R.A.  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

7. 

T  ORD  BACON’S  WORKS.  Edited  by  Messrs. 

-Li  Spedding,  Ellis,  and  Heath.  Vol.  VII.  Completing  the  Liternry 


and  Professional  Works.  8vo. 


[Nearly  ready. 


8. 


Major  porter’s  history  of  the 

KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA.  Now  ready,  with  5  Illustrations.  2  Vols. 
8vo,  price  24s. 

9. 

PEV.  JOHN  BAILLIE’S  MEMOIR  OF  CAPTAIN 

XV  w.  THORNTON  BATE,  R.N.  With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations. 
Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

10. 

A/TILDRED  NORMAN  THE  NAZARENE.  By  a 

-ILL  Woeking  Man.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

11. 

POETICAL  SKETCHES  OF  SOME  OF  THE 

X  REMARKABLE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
EUROPE.  Post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

12. 

1Y/T  OLLHAUSEN’S  JOURNEY  FROM  THE 

ILL  MISSISSIPPI  to  tho  PACIFIC.  With  Coloured  Plates,  and 
Woodcuts.  2  Vols.  8vo,  30s. 

13. 

A  RAGO’S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  Translated 

LX-  by  Admiral  Smyth,  and  R.  Grant,  M.A.  2  Vols.  8vo,  with  many 
Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  45s. 

14. 

lA/TARY  ANNE  SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S  LIFE. 

-LVL  Edited  by  her  Relation,  C.  C.  Hankin.  Post  8vo,  Portrait,  10s.  6d. 

15. 

1\/T ARY  ANNE  SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S 

ILL  SELECT  MEMOIRS  OF  PORT  ROYAL.  Fifth  Edition,  revised. 
3  Vols.  Post  8vo,  21s. 

16. 

XTR.  E.  B.  DE  FONBLANQUE’S  WORK  ON 

ILL  THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ARMY.  8vo,  12s. 

17. 

XHE  LOGIC  OF  BANKING.  By  J.  W.  Gilbart, 

X  F.R.S.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author.  12mo,  12s.  6d. 

18. 

A  GNES  STRICKLAND’S  LIVES  of  the  QUEENS 

LX.  of  ENGLAND.  New  Edition,  with  Portraits  of  every  Queen.  8  Vols. 


Post  8vo,7s.  6d.  each. 


19. 


WORDSWORTH’S  WHITE  DOE  of  RYLSTONE. 

'  '  Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster  and  H.  N.  Humphreys.  Square  Crown 


by 

8vo.  Woodcuts.  18s.  cloth. 


20. 


JV/TRS.  KEMP’S  CONVERSATIONS  on  ENGLAND 

ILL  as  IT  WAS  AND  IS.  Fcap.  8vo,  9s.  6d. 


21. 


P IESSE’S  CHYMICAL,  NATURAL,  AND 

X  PHYSICAL  MAGIC,  for  Christmas  Amusement.  With  Invisiblo 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  Woodcuts,  and  Harlequin  covers.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  and  CO.,  Patebnostee-eow. 
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THE  NEW  ' 

ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUM 

FOE 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 


Alexandre  and  Son  have  just  taken  out  a  New  Patent  for  the  Drawing-Room  Harmonium,  which  effects 
the  greatest  improvement  they  have  ever  made  in  the  Instrument.  The  Drawing-Room  Models  will  be  found 
of  a  softer,  purer,  and  in  all  respects  more  agreeable  tone  than  any  other  instruments.  They  have  a  perfect  and 
easy  means  of  producing  a  diminuendo  or  crescendo  on  any  one  note  or  more  ;  the  bass  can  be  perfectly  subdued, 
without  even  the  use  of  the  Expression  Stop,  the  great  difficulty  in  other  Harmoniums.  To  each  of  the  New 
Models  an  additional  blower  is  attached  at  the  back,  so  that  the  wind  can  be  supplied  (if  preferred)  by  a  second 
person,  and  still,  tinder  the  A  cw  1  utcnt,  the  performer  can  play  with  perfect  expression.  The  Harmonium  is  now 
admirably  adapted  to  all  expressive  Melodies,  to  Songs,  and  in  fact  to  the  best  Secular  as  well  as  Sacred  Music. 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM  MODEL 

IS  MADE  IN  THREE  VARIETIES 

NO. 

1.  THREE  STOPS,  Percussion  Action,  additional  Blower,  and  in  Rosewood  Case 

2.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  ditto  ...  ...  ...  ...  35 

3.  SIXTEEN  SlOPb,  ditto  ditto  \  oix  Celeste,  &c.  {The  best  Harmonium  that  can  be  made)  60 

N.B. — A  Netv  Tutor  cxpfi-essly  for  the  Drawing-Room  Model  is  justjmblished  by  Rimbault,  price  4s. 


GUINEAS. 

25 


Messrs.  CHAPPELL  have  an  enormous  Stock  of  the 

S  I  X  -  G  U  I  N  E  A  HARMONIUMS, 

And  of  all  Varieties  of  the  ordinary  kind,  which  are  perfect  for  the  CnuRcii,  School,  Hall,  or  Concert-Room  : — 

NO. 

1.  ONE  STOP,  Oak  Case  . .  ... 

2.  Ditto,  Mahogany  Case 

3.  THREE  STOPS,  Oak,  15  guineas ;  Rosowood 

4.  FIVE  STOPS  (Two  rows  Vibrators),  Oak  Case 

Ditto,  ditto  Rosewood  Case 

5.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  Oak,  25  gs. ;  Rosen 

6.  TWELVE  STOPS  (Four  rovjs  Vibrators),  Oa 

Rosewood  Case  . 


GUINEAS. 

10 

NO. 

7.  ONE' STOP  (With  Percussion 

GUINEAS. 

Action),  Oak  Case...  16 

12 

Ditto, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

18 

16 

8.  THREE  STOPS, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

20 

22 

9.  EIGHT  STOPS, 

ditto 

Oak  or  Rosewood 

32 

23 

10.  TWELVE  STOPS, 

ditto 

Oak  Case  . 

40 

26 

11.  Ditto, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

45 

35 

12.  PATENT  MODEL, 
Rosewdod  Case 

ditto 

Polished  Oak  or 

‘55 

NO. 


Messrs.  CHAPPELL  beg  also  to  call  attention  to  their 

NEW  AND  UNIQUE  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTES. 

1.  In  Mahogany  Case,  GJ  octaves  . 

2.  In  Rosewood,  with  Circular  Fall,  Gf  octaves  ...  30 

3.  In  Rosewood,  elegant  Case,  Frets,  &c.  ...  35 

4.  In  VEEY  elegant  Walnut,  Ivory-Fronted  Keys,  &c.  40 


GUINEAS. 

.  25 


tr0,  GUINEAS. 

5.  The  Unique  Pianoforte,  with  perfect  check  action, 

elegant  Rosewood  Case,  G|  octaves  .  40 

G.  The  Foueign  Model,  extremely  elegant,  obliquo  < 
strings,  7  octaves,  best  check  action,  &c.  :  The  • 
most  powerful  of  all  upright  Pianofortes  *  ...  5C 


o  '  ’  —  -  -  - — »  “  - 

most  powerful  of  all  upright  Pianofortes  *  ...  50 

7.  The  West  India  Model,  expressly  for  Hot  Climatos  40 


ALSO  TO  THEIR 


Immenso  Assortment  of  New  and  Second-Hand  Instruments,  by  Broadwood,  Collard,  and  Erard,  for  Sale  or  Hire. 
Full  descriptive  Lists  of  Harmoniums  and  oj  Pianofortes,  sent  upon  application. 


NEW  AND  CHEAP  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Chappell’s  100  Dances  (chiefly  D’Albert’s)  for  the  Violin 

Chappell’s  100  Popular  Songs,  National  Airs,  &c.,  for 
the  Violin  . 

Ciiappell’s  100  Operatic  Melodies  (all  the  best  Operas) 
for  the  Violin  ... 

N.B.— Similar  Works  for  the  Flute,  the  Cornet  a  Piston, 
and  for  the  Concertina...  .  ...  each 

Rimbault’s  Complete  Tutor  for  the  Harmonium 

A  Catalogue  of  any  particular  description  of  Music  will  be  sent  (post  free)  on  application  to 

CHAPPELL  &CO.,  49  &  50,  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

1 

6 

Chappell’s 

Popular  Instruction  Book  for  the  Violin  ... 

1 

6 

6 

Chappell’s 

ditto 

Flute  . 

1 

6 

1 

Chappell’s 

ditto 

English  Concertina 

1 

6 

6 

Chappell’s 

ditto 

German  Concertina 

1 

6 

1 

Chappell’s 

ditto 

Cornet  a  Pistons  ... 

1 
•  f 

6 

1 

G 

Rimbault’s 

Fifty  Short  Voluntaries 

(from  the  Worksupf 

5 

0 

the  best  Composers)  for  the  Harmonium 

4 

>0 

London:  Printed  by  Thomai  Cboatb  Swill  and  J,»n  Allox  Edward*,  at  their  Office,  4,  Cbando* -street,  Covent-gardcn,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex:  and  Published  by 
Jon 29,  of  J,  Ucmlngford  Cottages,  Islington,  at  the  Ofltcc,  39,  Southawpton-atreet,  Strand,  in  the  same  County.— Deccmbu  25, 1658. 


